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COMMISSION. 


^irtcria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere,  Esquire,  Richard 
Dugard  Grainger,  Esquire,  and  Edward  Carleton  TufFnell,  Esquire,  greeting : 

Wi\i)tl't^$  an  humble  Address  was  presented  unto  us  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled,  humbly  praying  that  We  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  an  Inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  Employment  of  Children  and  young  Persons  in 
Trades  and  Manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  Law. 

^OU)  fenobj  pf,  that  We,  reposing  great  Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Ability  and 
Discretion,  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  nomi- 
nate, constitute,  and  appoint  you  the  said  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere,  Richard  Dugard 
Grainger,  and  Edward  Carleton  TufFnell,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid. 

^Ut!  for  the  better  Discovery  of  the  Truth  in  the  Premises,  We  do  by  these  Presents 
give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  Two  of  you,  full  Power  and  Authority  to  call  before 
you,  or  any  Two  of  you,  such  Persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you  may 
be  the  better  informed  of  the  Truth  in  the  Premises,  and  to  inquire  of  the  Premises  and 
every  part  thereof,  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

9[ntl  We  do  hereby  also  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  Two  of  you,  full  Power  and 
Authority,  when  the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  Oath  or  Oaths 
to  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever,  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  Two  of  you, 
touching  or  concerning  the  Premises. 

^ntl  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  do,  with  as 
little  delay  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  discharge  of  the  Duties  hereby  imposed  upon 
you,  certify  unto  Us,  under  your  Hands  and  Seals,  your  several  proceedings  in  the 
premises. 

^ntl  We  do  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  Two  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof, 
and  of  every  matter  or  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued 
from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

9[nt(  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  Our  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs,  Mayors, 
Bailiffs,  Constables,  Officers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  Subjects-  whatsoever,  as 
well  within  Liberties  as  without,  that  they  may  be  assistant  to  you,  and  each  of  you,  in 
the  execution  of  these  Presents. 

^Ill3  for  your  assistance  in  the  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  we  have  made 
choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Prideaux  Selby,  Esquire,  Barrister  at  Law,'  to  be 
Our  Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance 
We  require  you  to  use,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 

$n  SSEltUfd^  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  Eighteenth  Daj^  of  February,  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen's  Sign  Manual. 

C.  ROM  ILLY. 
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CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENT  COMMISSION  (1862). 


EIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


1.  We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  employment 
of  children  and  young  persons,  in  trades  and  manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  law, 
humbly  report  to  Your  Majesty,  in  manner  following,  our  proceedings  in  the  execution  of 
Your  Majesty's  Commission 

2.  The  Commission  by  which  Your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint  us  to  our  office, 
was  issued  on  the  18th  of  February  1862.  Its  terms,  which  we  are  bound  to  construe 
by  the  Factories  Regulation  Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  73),  designate,  by  the 
word  "  children,"  those  under  13  years  of  age,  and  by  the  word  "  young  persons,"  those 
of  the  age  of  13,  and  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

3.  Three  Assistant  Commissioners  were  assigned  to  us,  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  namely,  Francis  Davy  Longe,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  Oriel^ 
College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law,  John  Edward  White,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Henry  William  Lord,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law. 

4.  On  entering  upon  our  duties,  our  first  concern  was  to  frame  instructions  for  the  guidance  Preliminary 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  collection  and  verification  of  evidence;  to  construct  Proceedings 
tabular  forms,  to  be  filled  up  by  employers  of  children  and  young  persons ;  to  draw  up  °f  Commis- 
queries  to  be  answered  by  them,  which  might  aid  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  their  gnterino- 
personal  examinations,  and  economise  their  time  and  labour ;  and  to  frame  circulars  to  upon  their 
employers,  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  others,  directing  their  attention  to  the  inquiry,  duties, 
explaining  its  objects,  and  inviting  their  co-operation. 

5.  To  those  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  tabular  forms,  and  other 
documents,  which  we  have  added  in  the  appendix  to  this  Report,  we  beg  leave  to  refer,  as 
exhibiting  the  view  we  take  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inquiry,  the  spirit  in  which 
it  should  be  conducted,  and  the  expectations  we  venture  to  entertain  that  its  results  will 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

6.  We  were  called  upon,  at  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings,  to  consider  proposals 
from  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  expressed  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  inquiry, 
that  we  should  first  undertake  certain  branches  of  manufacture  which,  according  to  the 
representations  of  those  persons,  invited  or  imperatively  required  immediate  investigation. 

7.  Three  classes  of  manufactures  presented  themselves  for  our  consideration. 

1st.  Those  in  respect  to  which  a  disposition  had  been  manifested,  as  above  stated,  by 
either  the  employers  or  the  work-people  engaged  in  them,  or  by  both,  in  favour  of 
legislative  measures  being  extended  to  them. 

2nd.  Those  which  had  grown  into  importance  since  the  inquiry  of  1840-42,  some  of 
which,  moreover,  came  within  the  category  of  "  Noxious  Trades,"  and  were  well  known 
as  causing  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them. 

3rd.  Those  in  which  our  predecessors,  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners  of 
1840,  had  shown,  by  their  Reports,  and  the  evidence  collected  by  them,  that  the  greatest 
need  existed  for  legislative  protection  for  the  young,  and  to  whom  it  had  not  yet  been 
extended  by  Parliament. 

8.  We  decided  to  direct  our  inquiries,  first,  to  the  two  first-named  classes  of  manu- 
factures. 

9.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  April,  we  issued  our  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commis-  Districts  to 
sioners.    Mr.  Longe  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  from  which  a  which  the 
memorial  had  been  transmitted  to  us  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  the  employers,  inviting  Qo^^^^^g^ion. 
inquiry,  and  expressing  a  desire  for  some  legislative  interference  on  behalf  of  the  young,  ers  were  sent. 
Mr.  Lord  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  paper- staining  manufacture,  and  into  the  employ- 
ment of  fustian  cutting,  many  influential  employers  in  both  of  these  branches  of  business 

having  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  placed  under  legislative  restrictions,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  workpeople.  To  Mr.  White  was  assigned  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  lucifer-match  manufacture,  in  connexion  with  which  the  most  serious  and 
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afflicting  malady,  the  jaw  disease,  had  developed  itself,  since  the  period  of  the  inquiry  of 
1840,  when  the  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  the  children  and  young  persons 
engaged  in  which,  we  had  reason  to  believe,  were  in  a  condition,  and  employed  in  a 
manner,  greatly  needing  investigation.  Mr.  White  was  also  subsequently  eraploj'ed  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  percussion  cap  manufacture,  a  subject  presenting  some  analogous 
features  to  the  above,  in  its  noxious  effects,  and  in  other  particulars.  Mr.  Lord  has  also 
completed  an  inquiry  into  the  "  hookers"  and  others  employed  in  the  "  finishing"  depart- 
ment of  warehouses  and  other  finishing  works  in  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  White  one  into  that 
portion  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufacture  of  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere,  not  yet  subject 
to  regulation. 

Subjects  10.  Since  the  completion  of  the  above  inquiries  others  have  been  proceeded  with, 
reported  From  the  completed  inquiries  we  are  enabled  to  draw  up  this,  our  first  report,  which 
"^P""-  embraces— 

1. — The  Pottery  Manufacture, 
n. — The  Lucifer  Match  Manufacture, 
in. — The  Percussion  Cap  Manufacture. 
IV. — The  Paper-staining  Manufacture. 
V. — The  Employment  of  Finishers,  "  Hookers,"  &c. 
VI.— The  Fustian  Cutters. 
VII. — The  Lace  Manufacture. 
VIII. — The  Hosiery  Manufacture. 

11.  Much  evidence  of  a  very  painful  nature  having  been  tendered  to  us  respecting  the 
inefMciency  of  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85.,  relating  to  the  employment  of  climbing 
boys  by  chimney  sweepers,  and  the  cruelty  consequently  often  inflicted  upon  a  large 
number  of  boys — represented  to  us  as  amounting  to  at  least  2,000, — whom  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  to  protect,  we  conceived  that  the  subject  came,  although  not 
within  the  letter,  at  least  within  the  spirit  of  our  instructions,  and  we  therefore  requested 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  that  might  come 
in  their  way  in  the  course  of  their  more  immediate  duties,  to  verify  the  facts  which  had 
been  presented  to  us. 

12.  We  have  therefore  added, — 

IX — A  Report  on  the  Violation  of  the  Law  regulating  the  Employment  of  "  Climbing 
"  Boys." 

Eeatly  aid  acknowledge  with  great  satisfaction  the  ready  manner  in  which  the  inquiries  of 

ployersto^he  Assistant  Commissioners  were  seconded  by  all  classes  of  persons  to  whom  they 
Assistant  addressed  themselves.  The  tabular  forms  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  queries  answered 
Commis-  by  employers,  in  sufficient  numbers  and  with  sufficient  completeness  to  permit  of  our 
sionors,  stating,  with  a  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  number  of  children  and  young- 
persons  employed  in  the  branches  of  manufacture  in  question,  at  all  ages  under  18,  and 
their  relative  proportion  to  the  adult  workpeople ;  the  usual  hours  of  work ;  in  what 
cases,  and  to  what  extent,  over-hours  or  night-work  prevail ;  and  what  amount  of  time 
is  allowed  for  meals,  and  whether  they  are  taken  regularly,  or  irregularly.  The  witnesses 
comprise  employers,  agents,  managers  of  Avorks,  medical  men,  ministers  of  religion,  officers 
connected  with  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor,  police  officers,  magistrates,  and 
others  ;  but  the  most  numerous  class  of  witnesses  has  designedly  been  that  of  the  children 
and  young  persons  themselves  ;  and  their  evidence  has  been  as  much  as  possible  given  in 
their  own  words,  as  the  readiest  and  most  precise  mode  of  exhibiting  the  amount  of 
instruction  they  may  have  received,  the  command  it  may  have  given  them,  if  any,  over 
the  means  of  future  self-improvement,  and  the  prospect  it  appears  to  hold  out  of  its 
influencing,  or  not,  to  any  valuable  extent,  their  future  lives  and  characters.  The 
comments  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  places  of  work,  their  explanations  of  the 
nature  of  each  kind  of  manufacture,  and  its  different  details,  and  their  views  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  evidence  leads,  afford  material  assistance  towards  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  points  w^hich  call  for  solution. 

I. — The  Pottery  Manufacture. 

The  Pottery  13.  We  have  mentioned  above  that  a  memorial  had  been  transmitted  to  us  on  the  part 
Manufacture.  Qf    large  body  of  employers  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  expressing  a  desire  for  some 

legislative  interference  on  behalf  of  the  young. 
Memorial         14.  This  memorial,  addressed  to  Your  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
from  era-      Homc  Department,  was  signed  by  26  persons,  representing  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ployers.        principal  pottery  works  in  Staffordshire.  We  have  subjoined  it,  in  extemo,  in  the  Appendix, 

p.  322. 
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15.  It  states  that  those  whose  signatures  are  attached  had  under  then'  consideration  The  Pottery 
certain  facts,  which  they  specify,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  Manufacture, 
pottery  district ;  which  facts  had  led  them  to  the  conviction,  "  that  some  legislative  enact- 

"  ment  was  wanted  to  prevent  children  from  being  employed  at  so  early  an  age,  and  to 
"  secure  to  them  at  any  rate  a  minimum  of  education." 

16.  The  memoriahsts  then  proceed  to  urge  "  the  desirableness  of  appointing  a  com- 
"  mission  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  the 
"  evils  complained  of" 

17.  A  request  of  this  kind  addressed  to  the  Government  cannot  but  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  those  branches  of  manufacture,  to  which 
legislative  regulations  in  favour  of  the  young  have  been  applied,  have  derived  from  them. 
It  is  also  a  plain  indication  of  the  prevalence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  large  body 
of  influential  employers,  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as  shall 
promise  to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  in  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  attained. 

18.  In  dealing  therefore  with  the  question  of  the  potteries  of  the  whole  kingdom  we 
shall  direct  our  attention  first  to  those  of  Staffordshire,  not  only  on  account  of  the  desire 
for  inquiry  just  adverted  to,  but  on  account  of  the  pre-eminent  position  of  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  trade. 

19.  The  pottery  manufacture  of  Staffordshire  has  been  the  subject  of  three  inquiries  Recent 
under  the  sanction  of  Parliament  within  the  last  22  years  with  reference  to  its  effects  upon 
persons  employed  in  it.    In  1841  Mr.  Scriven  made  his  report  to  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commissioners,  "  upon  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  children  labouring 

"  in  that  important  district."  In  I860  Dr.  Greenhow,  by  direction  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  continuing  an  inquiry  of  the  previous  year  as  to  the 
"  local  influences  which  occasion  in  particular  districts  of  England  an  habitually  high  rate  of 
"  mortality  from  particular  diseases,"  presented  his  report  upon  "  the  special  causes  which 
"  develop  pulmonary  diseases,"  "  with  excessive  mortality  in  the  pottery  district  of 
"  Staffordshire."    (Public  Health,  3rd  Report,  pp.  1.  102-13.) 

20.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner  Mr.  Longe  commenced  his  inquiry  in  April  of  last 
year.  The  principal  facts  remaining  as  recorded  in  the  large  mass  of  evidence  collected 
by  Mr.  Scriven,  Mr.  Longe  has  confined  himself  to  exhibiting  the  general  features  of 
the  subject,  and  substantiating  the  facts  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time.  His  report 
presents  a  clear  summary  of  the  points  especially  calling  for  attention. 

21.  Of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  subject  with  which  these  respective  inquiries  deal.  Divisions  of 
the  physical  and  moral,  we  will  first  bring  into  view  the  facts  and  conclusions  arrived  at  subject, 
in  the  course  of  all  the  above  independent  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of 

the  persons  employed,  principally  as  respects  the  influence  upon  health  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  employment. 

22.  Mr.  Scriven  speaks  ( Appendix  to  2nd  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Com-  Physical 
missioners,  1842.  Part  1.  C.  5.)  of  the—  condition  of 

"Dull  and  cadaverous  countenances "  of  the  "  dippers "  and  that  "  from  their  disregard  of  prophy-  ployed, 
lactic  measures  .  .  .  paralysis,  colica  Pictonum,*  and  a  host  of  other  nervous  diseases,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  all  their  aggravated  forms/'  ..."  Phthisis  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  here,"  and  in 
Mr.  Scriven's  opinion  owes  its  rise  and  progress  to  the  processes  of  "  scouring,"  and  "  ground-laying," 
and  to  those  carried  on  in  the  "  sifting  rooms  "  and  in  the  "  hot-houses/'  (stove  rooms.)  ..."  The 
class  of  children  whose  physical  condition  has  the  strongest  claims  to  consideration  is  that  of  the 
'jiggers'  and  'mould-runners,'  Avho  by  the  very  nature  of  their  work  are  rendered  pale,  weak, 
diminutive,  and.  unhealthy."  "  Each  man  employs  two  boys,  one  to  turn  the  jigger,  or  horizontal 
wheel,  from  morning  to  night ;  the  other  to  carry  the  ware  just  formed  from  the  'whirler'  to  the 
hot-house,  and  the  moulds  back.  These  hot-houses  are  rooms  within  rooms,  closely  confined  except 
at  the  door,  and  without  windows.  In  the  centre  stands  a  large  cast-iron  stove,  heated  to  redness, 
increasing  the  temperature  often  to  130  degrees.  I  have  burst  two  thermometers  at  that  point," 
(C.  5.)  .  .  .  "  These  boys  are  constantly  running  to  and  fro  into  the  open  air,  in  all  weathers.  The 
results  of  such  transitions  are  soon  realized,  and  many  die  of  consumption,  asthma,  and  acute  inflam- 
mations." .  .  .  (C.  6.) 

23.  Dr.  Greenhow  states  (p.  102  of  his  report)  that — 

"  In  the  registration  district  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Wolstanton,"  which  forms  "  the  well  known 
pottery  district  of  Staffordshire,"  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  is  very  great,  "and  largely 
exceeds  the  rate  which  prevailed  during  the  nine  years  1847-55  in  any  one  of  the  three  groups 
of  healthy  districts  in  the  north,  south,  and  south-west  of  England,  which  may  be  considered  as  showing 
the  normal  rate,  and  therefore  be  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison." 


*  "  So  called  from  its  frequency  among  the  Pictones  or  inhabitants  of  Poicton."- 
of  Physic,  vol.  2,  p.  470. 
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The  Pottery      24.  The  actual  average  rate  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  was  as  follows,  during 

mauulacture.  ^j^^  5  ^^^^^  1855-59:— 

In  Stoke-upon-Trent  -  Males  7-85  per  1,000. 

„  -  Females  6*17 

In  Wolstanton      -  -  Males  7-17 

„             -  -  Females  7 '44 

25.  In  contrast  with  the  above,  the  average  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  of  either  sex 
from  pulmonary  affections  in  the  three  groups  of  healthy  districts  was  as  follows 


Cause  of  Death. 

Six  Northern  Standard 
Districts. 

Six  Southern  Standard 
Districts. 

Six  South-western 
Standard  Districts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Pulmonary  Affections*    -          -  - 

2-97 

3-04 

4-11 

4-54 

4-46 

3-95 

26.  Further,  Dr.  Greenhow  states  that  whereas  only  30-6  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  Stoke 
above  the  age  of  20  years,  and  30*4  per  cent,  of  those  of  Wolstanton,  were  employed  in 
the  potteries,  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  of  men  over  20  years  of  age  from  pulmonary 
disease  in  Stoke,  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  those  in  Wolstanton  were  deaths  of  potters. 

27.  And  inasmuch  as,  for  reasons  which  he  clearly  states,  the  rest  of  the  population 
may  be  put  out  of  the  question,  it  is  clear  that  the  class  of  operatives  employed  in  the 
earthenware  manufacture — 

"  Has  suffered  a  much  larger  rDortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  proportion  to  its  number,  than 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  exposed  to  some  causes  of  pulmonary 
disease  from  which  the  rest  of  the  population  is  exempt."    (P.  104.) 

28.  Dr.  Greenhow  describes  the  potter  as  "  of  short  stature  and  sickly  appearance." 
(P.  104.)  It  was  stated  to  him  by  a  medical  practitioner  at  Hanley,  Mr.  Boothroyd, 
that — 

"  Each  successive  generation  of  potters  becomes  more  dwarfed  and  less  robust  than  the  preceding 
one,"  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  but  for  their  occasional  intermarriage  with  strangers,  this  deterioration 
would  proceed  even  more  rapidly." 

29.  And  this  statement  was  confirmed  by  another  medical  man,  Mr.  McBean,  who 
said — 

"  He  had  observed  a  marked  degeneration  in  the  potters,  especially  shown  in  a  diminution  of 
stature  and  breadth,  since  he  had  commenced  practice  among  them  25  years  ago."    (P.  105.) 

30.  The  medical  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Longe  supplies  ample  confirmation  to  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Scriven  and  Dr.  Greenhow. 

31.  Dr.  J.  T.  Arledge,  Senior  Physician  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  states 
p  24),  that— 

"  The  potters  as  a  class,  both  men  and  women,  but  more  especially  the  former,  represent  a  degene- 
rated population,  both  physically  and  morally.  They  are  as  a  rule  stunted  in  growth,  ill-shaped,  and 
frequently  ill-formed  in  the  chest ;  they  become  prematurely  old,  and  are  certainly  short  lived  ;  they 
are  phlegmatic  and  bloodless,  and  exhibit  their  debility  of  constitution  by  obstinate  attacks  of  dyspepsia, 
and  disorders  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  by  rheumatism.  But  of  all  diseases  they  are  especially 
prone  to  chest  disease,  to  pneumonia,  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  asthma.  One  form  would  appear 
peculiar  to  them,  and  is  known  as  potter's  asthma  or  potter's  consumption. 

"  Scrofula,  attacking  the  glands,  or  bones,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  a  disease  of  two-thirds, 
or  more  of  the  potters. 

"  The  men  are  more  subject  to  chest  disease  than  the  women.  The  latter,  em})loyed  in  '  dipping ' 
and  in  '  printing,'  suffer  most.  Those  engaged  in  painting,  burnishing,  and  in  the  ware  rooms  least. 
The  most  sickly  men  are  the  hollow  ware  pressers,  firemen,  and  dippers."  ,  .  . 

"  That  the  '  degenerescence.'  of  the  population  of  this  district  is  not  even  greater  than  it  is,  is 
due  to  the  constant  recruiting  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  to  intermarriages  with  more  healthy 
races." 

32.  Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  late  House  Surgeon  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  in 
transmitting  to  Mr.  Longe  a  list  of  children  employed  in  potteries  who  had  been  out- 
patients of  that  hospital,  and  specifying  their  diseases  (p.  22),  speaks  very  strongly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  health  of  such  children,  both  in-patients  and  out-patients,  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  adds,  that  as  there  are  certain  laws  of  life  which  cannot  be  transgressed 


*  This  group  consists  of  the  several  diseases  classed  together  by  the  liegistrar  General  under  the  title  of"  Diseases  of  the  Respirar 
tory  Organs  "  and  phthisis. 
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without  involving  the  punishment  of  disease,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  effect  that  a  The  Pottery- 
persistence  in  violating  those  laws  must  have  on  the  physical  development  of  future  Manufacture, 
generations. 

33.  Mr.  Benjamin  Boothroyd,  Surgeon,  and  Mayor  of  Hanley,  states  in  reference  to 
the  children,  that  the  employment  is  "  one  of  the  most  deleterious  and  destructive  of 
"  human  life  in  the  country,"  and  that  it  is  rendered  so  "  by  the  faulty  construction, 
"  imperfect  ventilation,  and  overcrowding  of  the  workshops"  (p.  23).  He  suggests, 
therefore,  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  "might  profitably  receive  some  attention  from 
the  Legislature." 

34.  It  is  clear  that  the  physical  aspects  of  this  question  are  of  quite  as  great  if  not  of 
greater  importance  than  the  moral. 

35.  The  memorial  of  the  employers  above  quoted,  and  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix  Memorial  of 
(p.  322),  refers  principally  to  its  moral  aspect.    It  states  that  the  children  are  employed  employers 
in  the  potteries  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in  a  way  to  interfere  injuriously  with  their  educa-  ^jj^ 
tion  ;  it  gives  certain  facts  and  statistics  confirmatory  of  that  statement ;  and  adds,  "  that  moralaspect 
"  the  employment  of  children  at  so  early  an  age  is  injurious  to  their  health,  stunts  their  of  the 

"  growth,  and  causes  in  many  cases  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  distortion  of  the  question. 
"  spine,  &c.,"  as  they  have  "  the  evidence  of  competent  medical  men  to  testify,"  and 
the  conclusion  that  the  memorialists  arrive  at  is  "  that  some  legislative  enactment  is 
"  wanted  to  prevent  children  from  being  employed  at  so  early  an  age,  and  to  secure  to 
"  them  at  any  rate  a  minimum  of  education." 

36.  We  trust  that  a  manufacture  which  has  assumed  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  eye  of 
the  whole  world  will  not  long  be  subject  to  the  remark,  that  its  great  success  is  accom- 
panied with  the  physical  deterioration,  ^ide-spread  bodily  suffering,  and  early  death  of 
the  workpeople,  especially  those  of  tender  and  immature  age,  by  whose  labour  and  skill 
such  great  results  have  been  achieved. 

37.  If  the  causes  which  produced  the  phj^sical  degeneracy,  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  the  many  other  afflicting  disorders  and  sources  of  bodily 
suffering  above  described,  can  be  to  any  extent  modified  by  legislation,  we  are  entitled 
to  expect,  from  the  high  character  and  known  benevolence  of  the  great  body  of  em- 
ployers whose  signatures  are  attached  to  the  above-mentioned  memorial,  that  they  will  be 
as  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  practicable  measure  for  that  object  as  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  in  inviting  the  action  of  the  Legislature  to  exempt  children  of  a  very 
early  age  from  toil,  and  to  secure  them  the  elements  of  education. 

38.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  pottery  manufacture  are —  Divisions  of 

The  Potting  Department,  and  IVXTL. 
The  Fmishmg  Department. 

39.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Potting  Department  are  those  of —  Pottin"- 

The  flat-pressers,  and  Department. 
The  hollow-ware  pressers. 

40.  It  is  in  the  first  of  these  two  branches  that  the  greatest  number  of  children  and 
young  persons  are  employed,  and  with  the  most  injurious  results. 

41.  The  flat-pressers  employ  a  large  number  of  boys  as — 

Jigger-turners,  and 
Mould-runners. 

42.  Their  number  amounts  to  about  1,850.    (Mr.  Longe,  p.  1.) 

43.  The  hollow-ware  pressers  do  not  employ  boys  (p.  4).    Boys  are  employed  by  the  Boys, 
"dippers,"  a  specially  injurious  employment  (p.  5),  as  "handlers,  and  in  a  few  other 
occupations,  to  the  number  of  about  9^0,  making  the  total  number  of  boys  employed 
about  2,800  (p.  1). 

44.  The  youths  employed  in  the  pottery  department  are  estimated  to  amount  to  Youths, 
about  3,500  more,  making  in-all  6,300  boys  and  you  ths  employed.    There  is  also  a  small 
number  of  girls  employed  in  the  pottery  department,  as  assistants  to  throwers  and  turners 

(P-  2).         _  _ 

45.  The  Finishing  Department  consists  of  the  operations  of —  Finishing 

-r,  .   ,.  department. 

rrmtmg. 
Painting, 

Gilding  and  burnishing. 

46.  Of  the  young  girls  employed  by  the  printers,  many  of  them  as  young  as  8  years  of  Females, 
age,  Mr.  Longe  states  that, 

b  2  . 
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Causes  which 
produce  in- 
j  urious 
effects. 


The  Pottery      "  Next  to  the  flat-pressers'  boys,  the  condition  of  these  children  most  demands  consideration,  on 
Manufacture,  account  of  the  very  young  age  at  ■which  they  are  employed,  their  liability  to  be  overworked,  and  the 
 great  heat  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work  "  (p.  5). 

47.  Girls  of  9  or  10  years  old  are  employed  in  painting  cheap  earthenware  and  orna- 
ments, and  medical  evidence  shows  that  they,  as  well  as  the  older  girls  employed  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art,  are  liable  in  many  manufactories,  at  times  when  overwork  is 
required,  "  to  be  seriously  injured  by  being  kept  for  so  many  hours  at  this  sedentary  work 
"  in  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  rooms"  (p.  5). 

48.  Young  women  and  girls  are  also  employed  as  gilders,  burnishers,  and  scourers,  the 
latter  being  the  most  pernicious  branch  of  the  manufacture"  (Dr.  Greenhow's  Report, 
p.  110),  and  much  requiring  special  precautions  to  guard  against  its  ill  effects. 

49.  Mr.  Longe  estimates  the  number  of  female  children  and  young  persons  employed 
as  paintresses  and  burnishers,  paper-cutters,  transferrers,  and  warehouse  girls  as  about 
4,700  (p.  2). 

50.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  body  of  about  11,000  children  and  young  persons,  all  under 
18  years  of  age,  engaged  in  this  great  and  successful  branch  of  manufacture,  of  the 
productions  of  which  the  countrj^  is  deservedly  proud,  and  yet  who  are  shown  by  irre- 
fragable evidence,  extending  over  a  period  of  upwards  of  20  years,  to  be  employed  under 
conditions  which  undermine  their  health  and  constitution,  and  encourage  and  propagate 
forms  of  disease  most  productive  of  human  suffering,  and  most  directly  leading  to  physical 
degeneracy  and  decay. 

51.  It  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  exhibiting  the  causes  which  have  been  again  and 
again  pointed  out  as  producing  these  effects,  and  from  earnestly  considering  whether  it  be 
practicable  to  apply  any  legislative  remed3\ 

52.  Of  the  total  number  of  11,000  children  and  young  persons  employed,  2,500  are 
employed  as  "  jigger-turners"  and  "mould-runners."  (Mr.  Longe,  p.  I,  2).  The  con- 
dition of  these  boys,  Mr,  Longe  says,  calls  for  consideration  more  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  children  (p.  2).  They  commence  work  very  j^oung;  some  between  6  and  7; 
others  between  7  and  8,  8  and  9,  or  9  and  10.  Turning  the  jigger  "  is  very  hard 
"  work  for  children  to  be  engaged  in  during  the  whole  day."  But  the  process  most 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  boys  is  that  of  "  mould-running,"  or  carrying  the  ware  on 
the  moulds  into  the  stove-rooms,  and  the  moulds  back  to  the  man  who  is  making 
the  dish,  plate,  or  saucer.  Mr.  Scriven's  description  of  this  process  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  ix).    Mr.  Longe  describes  it  as  follows: — 

Hot  stoves.  "  Close  at  hand  to  the  flat-pressers'  bench  is  the  '  stove.'  These  '  stoves  '  are  little  rooms,  or 
rather  ovens,  about  13  feet  square,  and  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  partitioned  off  from  the  shoj).  They 
are  fitted  inside  with  shelves,  on  which  the  moulds  with  the  moist  ware  upon  them  are  placed,  in 
order  that  the  ware  may  be  dried  sufficiently  to  be  removed.  In  the  centre  is  the  stove,  which  I 
have  often  observed  red  hot.  I  tested  the  heat  of  three  of  these  drying  rooms  or  *  stoves.'  In 
one  the  thermometer  rose  to  120°,  in  one  to  130°,  and  in  the  third  to  148°.  As  the  potter  forms 
the  plate  or  saucer  on  the  mould,  the  mould-runner  runs  off  with  it  into  the  '  stove.'  In  proportion 
as  the  number  of  moulds  with  which  the  workman  is  supplied  is  limited,  has  the  heat  of  the  stove 
to  be  raised,  in  order  that  the  moulds  may  be  the  more  quickly  dried,  so  as  to  be  used  again. 
Besides  entering  to  place  the  moulds,  the  boy  has  also  to  enter  to  turn  them,  in  order  that  the 
ware  may  not  be  bent  in  drying"  (p.  3). 

53.  Of  the  effect  of  this  employment  upon  the  constitution  of  the  boys,  Mr.  Longe 
states, 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  injurious  effects  of  their  employment  do  not  show  themselves  in  youth, 
further  than  by  impeding  growth.  When  the  mould-runner  has  become  a  young  journeyman,  the 
serious  effects  of  many  years'  work  in  these  shops  and  stoves  become  more  palpable  "  (p.  4). 

54.  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  mould-runners,  thus  describes  the 
stoves  and  the  effect  they  have,  in  conjunction  with  the  dust  raised  in  them,  in  adding 
"  to  the  prevalence  of  pulmonar}^  diseases  among  the  potters." 

j)ixst,  "  Flat-pressers  roll  out  a  piece  of  dough,  which,  when  of  the  proper  thickness,  they  shape  upon 

tlie  mould.  The  material  is  used  in  a  wet  and  ductile  state,  but  Ijits  of  it  get  scattered  over  the 
floor,  and  rapidly  drying  are  stirred  up  by  the  feet  of  the  boys  who  are  continually  running  about 
the  workshop.  The  atmosphere  is  thus  more  or  less  impregnated  with  a  fine  dust,  clearly  observable 
only  when  it  lodges  on  a  flat  surface,  or  is  seen  in  the  sunshine  during  a  bright  day.  Articles  made 
by  flat-pressers  are  sent  immediately  to  dry  in  a  closet  or  stove  heated  by  a  furnace.  These  stoves 
are  placed  in  the  workshop,  and  frequently,  especially  among  plate-makers,  close  to  the  operatives,  so 
that  tne  atmosphere  in  which  they  work  is  of  an  elevated  temperature  and  very  dry.  The  ware  is 
carried  into  the  stoves  by  boys  who  are  very  young,  and  are  yet  kept  running  to  and  fro  all  day, 
thereby  filling  the  atmosphere  of  the  shops  with  dust.  The  quantity  of  the  dust  varies  according  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  place.  Some  workshops  are  swept  daily,  others  only  once  a  week,  and  of 
course  the  operatives  employed  in  the  latter  are  more  exposed  to  inhale  dust  than  those  in  the 
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former.    The  temperature  of  the  workshops  depends  partly  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  Pottery 

moulds.    When  the  men  are  well  supplied  with  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  hasten  the  process  of  "  anuacure. 

drying,  and  the  stoves  need  not  be  so  highly  heated.    When  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  deficiency 

of  moulds,  tlie  potters  endeavour  by  way  of  compensation,  to  hasten  the  process  of  drying,  in  order 

that  the  moulds  may  again  be  soon  ready  for  use.    Dish  makers  are  less  exposed  to  heat  and  dust 

than  plate  and  saucer  makers,  the  operations  of  the  former  being  of  slower  progress.    The  stoves, 

therefore,  do  not  require  to  be  so  highly  heated,  and  it  is  less  essential  to  have  them  placed  near  the 

men.    China  flat-pressers  are  less  exposed  to  heat,  but  quite  as  much  exposed  to  inhale  dust  as 

those  who  work  in  the  commoner  material.    China  articles  are  partially  dried  on  a  shelf  before  being 

placed  in  the  stove,  which  therefore  requires  neither  to  be  so  highly  heated  nor  to  be  placed  so  near 

the  workmen.    Saucer  makers  create  much  dust  in  giving  an  edge  to  the  saucers  after  they  have  been 

dried  in  the  stove  "  (p.  107). 

55.  The  hollow-ware  pressers  also  suffer  "from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  hot  stove." 
Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  4)  that  he  has  been  informed  that  "  the  workmen  belonging  to 
"  this  branch  suffer  more  from  asthma  and  pulmonary  diseases  than  the  flat-pressers." 

56.  Of  the  effects  of  the  stove  on  the  hollow-ware  pressers  Dr.  Greenhow  also  speaks. 

"  Hollow-ware  pressers  or  'squeezers' are  exposed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  influence  as  . 
the  flat-pressers,  their  work  proceeds  more  slowly  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  stove  so  close 
to  the  workman.  Both  flat  and  hollow-ware  pressers  stoop  somewhat  over  their  work.  Throwers 
who  shape  their  work  upon  a  wheel  sit  at  their  employment  with  the  wheel  placed  directly  before 
them,  over  which  they  stoop  very  much,  compressing  the  chest  and  Interfering  with  free  respiration. 
They  are  exposed  to  dust  from  the  shaking  up  of  debris  from  the  floor,  but  not  to  the  same  high 
temperatvire  as  the  flat-pressers.  Each  thrower  has  a  'jiggerer,'  generally  a  female,  to  turn  the  wheel 
for  him,  who  is  exposed  to  the  same  Influences  as  the  potter.  '  Sagger'  makers,  (i.e.,  makers  of '  the 
clay  cases  in  which  the  ware  is  baked ')  are  subject  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the  saggers 
being  dried  in  a  stove,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  130°  or  upwards,  into  which  the  men  carry  them 
as  they  are  finished." 

57.  There  are,  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturer,  many  youths  who  are  taken  as 
apprentices  at  the  early  age  of  13  and  14  as  flat-pressers  and  hollow-ware  pressers.  For 
the  first  two  years  they  are  paid  weekly  wages  of  2^.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week.  After  that 
they  begin  to  work  on  the  piece-wwk  system,  earning  journeymen's  wages. 

"The  practice,"  Mr.  Longe  says  (p.  5),  "of  employing  a  great  number  of  apprentices  and  taking 
them  at  the  age  of  13  and  14  is  very  common  in  a  certain  class  of  manufactories,  a  practice  which  is 
not  only  very  ])rejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  trade,  but  is  probably  another  great  cause  to  which 
the  bad  constitutions  of  the  potters  is  to  be  attributed.  This  system,  so  advantageous  to  the 
employer,  who  requires  quantity  rather  than  quality  of  goods,  tends  directly  to  encourage  the 
young  potter  greatly  to  overwork  himself  during  the  four  or  five  years  during  which  he  is  employed 
on  the  piecework  system,  but  at  low  wages." 

58.  The  consequences  of  overwork  in  the  hot  stoves  at  that  early  age  may  readily  be 
anticipated. 

59.  The  "  stoves,"  therefore,  or  "  stove-rooms,"  with  the  small  workshops  in  connexion 
with  them,  are  the  principal  sources  of  evil  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  and 
other  anolagous  diseases  which  have  been  shown  to  afflict  in  so  disproportionate  a  manner 
the  large  body  of  persons,  young  and  old,  who  work  in  them.  And  in  Mr.  Longe's 
opinion,  in  strict  conformity  as  it  appears  with  that  of  Dr.  Greenhow, 

"  Until  some  great  change  is  made  in  the  '  hot-stove '  system,  the  most  efficient  mode  of  ventilation 
can  only  mitigate  the  evil  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  potter"  (p.  4). 

60.  The  question  accordingly  arises,  are  there  any  reasonable  and  practicable  means  Can  any 
of  applying  a  remedy  or  remedies  to  this  injurious  action  of  the  stoves,  and  to  the  state  remedy  be 
of  the  workshops  in  regard  to  their  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  persons  working  in  them.  ''^PP^'^^- 

61.  The  pottery  manufacture  of  Staffordshire  is  several  centuries  old.    Common  culi-  History  of 
nary  articles  of  red,  brown,  and  mottled  pottery  are  believed  to  have  been  made  there-  as  pottery  ma- 
early  as  A.D.  1500.    ( Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  1861,  vol.  3.  p.  485.)  gtaffoS^ 
Glazed  earthenware  of  a  coarse  description  began  to  be  made  in  1670,  and  the  manu-  shire!"^  " 
facture  was  further  improved  about  the  year  I69O  (Ibid.).    It  appears  to  have  remained 

in  nearly  the  same  state  until  about  the  year  1750,  when  "Messrs.  Thomas  and  John 
"  Wedgwood  erected  the  first  brick-built  manufactory  roofed  with  tiles."  (History  of 
the  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  by  John  Ward,  London,  1843,  p.  49.)  In  the  year 
1771  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  "completed  his  new  manufactory,  to  which  he  gave 
"  the  name  of  Etruria"  (^Ibid.).  To  this  gentleman  is  assigned  the  credit  that  by  availing 
himself  of  the  most  able  associates,  and  by  combining  the  resources  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  science  with  those  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  "  converted  a  rude  and  inconsiderable 
"  manufacture  into  an  elegant  art  and  an  important  branch  of  national  commerce."* 

*  Epitaph  on  late  Mr.  J osiah  Wedgwood  in  the  new  parish  church  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
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62.  In  a  petition  to  Parliament  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  1762,  for 
making  a  turnpike  road  from  Lawton  to  Stoke-upon-Trent,  they  stated  that, 

"  In  Burslem  and  its  neighbourhood  are  near  150  separate  potteries  for  making  various  kinds  of 
stone  and  earthenware,  vrhich  together  give  constant  employment  and  support  for  7,000  people;  *  * 
the  roads  being  '  very  narrow,  deep,  and  foundrous,'  in  winter  almost  impassable  even  for  pack- 
horses." — (Ward's  Stoke-upon-Trent,  p.  25.) 

63.  The  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  in  1777  may  be  taken  as  "  the  period 
"  from  whence  the  commercial  importance  of  the  district  may  with  propriety  be  dated." 
Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  liis  evidence  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  a 
contemplated  commercial  arrangement  with  Ireland  in  1785,  stated  that  the  estimated 
population  "  employed  in  or  depending  upon  the  manufacture  was  from  15,000  to  20,000 
"  persons." — (Ward's  Stoke-upon-Trent,  p.  42.) 

"  The  operatives  of  all  kinds  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  "  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Longe  to 
"  amount  to  29,000,  namely,  adults,  18,000;  young  persons  (between  13  and  18)  6,500;  children 
"  (between  8  and  13),  4,500,"  (p.  1.)* 

64.  The  "  stoves  "  and  "  stove-rooms  "  remain,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  of  the 
district,  although  improved  from  their  most  ancient  construction,  yet  faulty  and  defective, 
and  much  as  they  are  described  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

65.  A  writer  upon  the  county  of  Stafford,  Dr.  Plott,  who  published  his  work  in  1686, 
states  that  "  a  potter's  oven  was  ordinarily  about  8  feet  high  and  6  feet  wide,  of  a  round 
"  coped  form."    Mr.  Ward  adds, 

"  It  was,  no  doubt,  sheltered  by  some  kind  of  outwork  or  penthouse,  to  preserve  the  regularity  of 
the  heat,  which,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  elderly  people  (in  1843),  was,  in  ancient  times,  a 
wall  of  clods,  but  afterwards  of  broken  '  saggers '  (coarse  earthenware  vessels),  roofed  over  with 
boughs  and  clods,  and  appropriately  called  a  hovel.  One  such  hovel,  with  thatched  sheds  as 
workshops  attached,  for  the  thrower,  presser,  handler  (stouker),  and  other  operatives,  perhaps  from 
five  to  eight  in  number,  at  a  single  work  ...  a  drying  shed  similar  to  that  used  at  our  tileries  (or 
a  few  other  buildings)  .  .  .  this  cluster  of  mean  buildings  gives  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  potwork 
until  near  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  when  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  enterprise  gradually 
arose,  and  some  of  the  more  successful  and  spirited  of  the  manufacturers  began  to  erect  for  them- 
selves respectable  houses,  and  improve  and  enlarge  their  old-fashioned  laboratories." — (Ward,  p.  46.) 

"Now  (1843)  our  potworks  exhibit  a  very  altered  character,  and  some  of  the  larger  manufactories 
present  ...  an  extensive  and  imposing  group  .  .  .  comprising  a  quadrangle  of  lofty  warehouses  and 
workrooms,  with  intermediate  ranges  dividing  the  space  into  several  areas,  a  cluster  or  row  of 
towering  hovels  .  .  .  and  a  lofty  chimney,''  &c.,  &c. — (Ward,  p.  52.) 

66.  Speaking  of  the  present  state  of  the  places  of  work,  Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  2)  that — 
"  Most  of  the  manufactories  consist  of  buildings  which  have  been  erected  at  different  times  without 

any  arrangement  or  uniformity.    In  nearly  all  the  older  buildings,  which  are  still  too  common,  the 
rooms  are  very  small  and  low,  particularly  the  potters'  shops." 

67.  Of  these  "  potters'  shops "  or  stove-rooms  and  the  stoves  themselves,  Mr.  Elijah 
Jones,  valuer,  Hanley,  whose  experience  has  been  very  great  in  the  district,  both  as  a 
manufacturer  and  a  valuer,  states  that — 

"  They  have  been  endured  too  long ;  what  numbers  have  they  sent  to  an  early  grave  !  They 
are  fi  disgrace  to  the  disti-ict  and  the  present  age.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  drying  processes  might 
be  effected  without  all  this  damage  to  the  workpeople,  and  also  at  a  saving  of  fuel  to  the  emplover  " 
(p.  30). 

68.  The  whole  of  Mr.  E.  Jones'  evidence  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  of  consider- 
able weight  and  importance.    He  states — 

"  I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  branch  of  the  potting  business  ;  was  also  a  manufacturer  between 
20  and  30  years,  and  since  then  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  almost  entirely  engaged  in 
valuations  and  agencies  in  connexion  with  the  trade  of  this  district ;  and  from  day  to  day  the  state 
of  the  working  potters,  men,  women,  and  children,  passes  under  my  notice. 

"  The  chief  evils  affecting  the  working  potters,  both  children  and  adults,  is  the  want  of  proper 
arrangements  in  the  workshops  and  an  effectual  ventilation  of  the  same.  There  is  an  unnecessary 
exposure  to  high  temperatures  in  close  drying  stoves  and  dusty  rooms. 

"  I  see  sometimes  a  number  of  human  beings  pent  up  together,  breathing  over  and  over  the 
same  polluted  atmosphere,  and  unfortunately  they  themselves  unconscious  of  the  great  damage  it  is 
doing  them  ;  thus  are  produced  asthma  and  other  diseases  in  early  life,  and  the  poor  sufferers  may 
even  in  some  cases  linger  on  a  number  of  years,  groaning  under  a  burden  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

*  According  to  the  Parliamentary  Census  the  population  of  the  district  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  including  Tunstall,  Burslem, 
Hanley,  Shelton,  Fenton,  Longton,  and  their  respective  outlying  hamlets  was 

In  1801  - 


In  1811 
In  1821 
In  1831 
In  1838 


23,626 
31,010 
40,408 
.51,968 
63,000 


The  pottery  towns  contain,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  a  population  of  101,302. 
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"  The  present  race  of  working  potters  is,  in  my  judgment,  much  deteriorated  and  very  short-lived,  The  Pottery 
and  were  it  not  for  frequent  importations  from  country  districts,  these  effects  would  be  still  more  Manufacture, 
visible,  and  the  race,  if  not  thus  recruited,  would  become  extinct.  — 

"  Both  the  men  and  women  seem  quite  afraid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  I  often  see  cases  where 
ventilation  has  to  some  extent  been  provided,  but  vents  provided  for  the  escape  of  foul  air  have  been 
stopped  up  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  workmen  themselves. 

"  I  often  see  a  father  of  a  family,  a  plate  or  saucer  maker,  have  with  him  several  of  his  children, 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  from  8  to  10  years  old,  running  in  and  out  of  the  burning  stoves  until  the  sweat 
literally  pours  down  their  bodies,  and  the  poor  things  become  emaciated  and  enfeebled  for  life. 

"  These  stoves  have  been  endured  too  long ;  what  numbers  they  have  sent  to  an  eaxly  grave  ! 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  district  and  the  present  age.  I  am  quite  sure  the  drying  processes  might 
be  effected  without  all  this  damage  to  the  workpeople,  and  also  at  a  saving  as  to  fuel  to  the  employer. 

"  I  would  observe  here  that  the  need  of  ventilation  is  not  confined  to  the  potters'  workshops,  buf, 
in  the  finishing  departments,  where  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  are  employed, 
such  as  enamellers,  gilders,  burnishers  printers,  and  transferrers,  there  is  the  same  defect "  (pp.  30-31). 

69.  J.  Bilton,  manager  of  the  potting  department  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Copeland's  works, 
states  (p.  10)  that  he  thinks — 

The  heat  of  the  stoves  the  great  evil"  of  the  trade,"  and  that  "  there  is  now  a  difficulty  in  getting 
boys  for  this  work,"  which  he  attributes  partly  "  to  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  the  , 
work  is  imhealthy." 

70.  *  J.  Davenport,  manager  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  W.  Adams  and  Sons,  states  (p.  11) 
that — 

"  The  mould-running  (running  into  the  stoves  with  the  moulds)  is  the  worst  work  the  children 
have  to  do.    Very  few  parents  would  send  their  children  to  the  work  if  they  could  help  it." 

71.  Thomas  Forester,  manager  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lockett  and  Cooper,  china  and 
earthenware  manufacturers,  Hanley,  states  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  manufacturers 

"  To  introduce  improvements  as  to  the  stoves  and  the  ventilation  of  the  workshops,  which  would 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  operatives"  (p.  15). 

72.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Boothroyd,  Mayor  of  Hanley,  as  to  the  "faulty  construction, 
"  imperfect  ventilation,  and  over-crowding  of  the  workshops,"  has  been  already  adverted 
to,  and  there  is  much  other  testimony  throughout  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Longe 
to  the  same  effect,  the  general  purport  of  it  being  that  the  stoves  and  stove-rooms  or 
potters'  workshops,  and  the  small  and  ill- ventilated  rooms  in  the  finishing  department, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  manufactories  in  the  district,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  great  and  undue  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases,  and  of  the  general  ill-health,  stunted 
stature,  and  premature  death  of  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

73.  Precisely  to  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Greenhow,  as  recorded  in  his 
report,  after  careful  observation  of  the  state  of  the  places  of  work  in  the  whole  district. 
He  states,  with  respect  to  the  potters'  department  (p.  112),  that — 

"  The  evils  incidental  to  these  branches  of  the  potter's  calling  might  unquestionably  be  mitigated  Injurious 
by  increased  cleanliness  and  improved  ventilation,  and  by  the  adoption  of  such  arrangements  as  would  eflectofwant 
tend  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  workshops."  ofventilatiou 

in  the  finish- 

74.  And,  with  respect  to  the  need  of  improved  arrangements  in  the  finishing  department,  i°g  depart- 
he  states  (p.  113)  that— 

"  The  numerous  persons  employed  in  the  various  decorative  departments  of  the  earthenware  manu- 
facture suffer  from  no  causes  of  ill-health  so  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  their  work  as  those 
to  which  potters  are  exposed.  The  one  cause  of  pulmonary  disease  to  which  the  decorators  are  more 
particularly  exposed  is  the  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  often  over-heated  state  of  their  workrooms.  .  . 
Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  many 
of  the  rooms  in  which  the  china  decorators  work  are  such  as  are  likely  to  injure  health,  and  especially 
to  produce  pulmonary  disease.  There  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  effectually  remedying  the  evils 
of  these  workshops.  A  greater  amount  of  space  and  freer  ventilation  (care  being  of  course  taken 
to  exclude  draughts)  would  completely  remove  the  chief  causes  of  ill-health,  without  at  all  interfering 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  workers." 

75.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  while  in  the  older  and  smaller  establishments  most  ^^"^^ 
of  the  evils  of  construction  and  arrangement  exist  together,  in  several  of  the  more  modern,  ^"j.jgg  ^^^^^^ 
the  arrangements  of  which  were  good  in  some  respects,  there  are  nevertheless  marked  of  the  evils 
defects  and  deficiencies.    This  fact  has  been  commented  upon  both  by  Dr.  Greenhow  and  exist  to- 
by Mr.  Longe;  the  former  states  (p.  112)  that—  S''^^'"' 

"  The  size,  height,  and  arrangement  of  the  workshops,  and  the  completeness  of  the  means  adopted  I'^  some  of 

for  ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  the  several  departments,  vary  much  in  different  potteries.    Some  ^^^^  more 

establishments  are  very  inferior  to  others  in  all  these  respects,  and  several  which  possessed  excellent  ™-°[|^g  ^^f^"^^ 

arrangements  in  some  respects  were  deficient  in  others.  It  was  stated  that  the  workshops  are  now  p^^^,  J^jj^g^^s 
kept  at  a  lower  temperature  than  formerly,  a  change  which  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  ^^^^^ 

•workmen ;  and  above  all  by  more  effectually  removing  the  debris  from  the  floor,  which  is  certainly  a  defective 
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Tlie  Pottery  pi'incipal  cause  of  the  dust  vsuspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  many  pottery  workshops.  In  some 
Manufacture,  establishments  the  floors  are  swept  daily,  generally  in  the  morning,  a  practice  open  to  this  objection, 
.   that  the  dust  raised  in  the  process  has  not  time  to  settle  again  before  the  people  commence  work  ; 

but  in  most  of  the  inferior  potteries  the  floors  are  not  swept  oftener  than  once  a  week,  probably 

seldom  so  often." 

76.  And  in  another  passage  (p.  109)  Dr.  Greenhow  thus  describes  the  apartments 
in  which  decorators  work,  in  the  smaller  and  in  the  larger  establishments  (p.  109) : — 

"  Under  this  general  term  (of  decorators)  are  here  comprised  the  persons  employed  in  engraving 
and  printing  designs  to  be  afterwards  transferred  on  to  the  ware,  besides  painters,  gilders,  and 
burnishers.  All  these  branches  of  the  manufecture  are  of  a  sedentary  kind,  and  are  frequently  carried 
on  in  low,  ill-ventilated,  and  overcrowded  apartments.  These  places  are  often  overheated,  either  in 
consequence  of  the  large  fires  kept  up  by  tlie  operatives,  or  because,  in  certain  processes,  an  oven  is 

required,  in  order  to  dry  the  articles  when  they  have  received  the  design,"  &c  

"■'  In  the  larger  establishments  there  are  often  found  a  great  many  persons  collected  In  the  work- 
rooms of  these  departments,  more  especially  in  those  in  which  women  or  girls  are  exclusively 
employed,  and  this  overcrowding,  combined  with  imperfect  ventilation,  sometimes  renders  such  rooms 
very  unwholesome.  Even  where,  as  in  the  better  class  of  .potteries,  means  of  ventilation  have  been 
provided,  the  operatives  refuse  to  make  use  of  them,  or  actually  close  them  up  in  order  to  exclude 
*  currents  of  air,  to  which  pottery  operatives,  like  most  others,  have  a  great  dislike.  This  objection 
might  probably  be  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  some  impi-oved  method  of  ventilation,  which  should 
provide  for  a  constant  renewal  of  air  in  the  apartment  without  sensible  draught." 

77.  Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  4) — 

"  That  several  manufacturers  have  lately  been  attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  hot  stove 
system  by  supplying  their  workmen  with  a  larger  number  of  moulds  and  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  stove." 

78.  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  town  surveyor,  Longton,  speaking  of  Longton  alone,  in  which 
he  had  resided  20  years,  says  (p.  28)  that — 

"  In  all  cases  where  new  manufactories  are  built  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  convenience  of  the 
workpeople  and  to  the  ventilation  of  the  shops.  I  know  of  seven  new  manufactories  which  have  been 
built  on  an  improved  system.  Several  of  those  also  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  are  also  good.  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  our  manufacturers  take  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  management  of  their  works." 

Eemedles,        79.  Remedies. — It  appears  to  us  from  all  that  has  been  already  adduced,  and  from  the 
physical  and  remaining  portions  of  the  evidence  to  which  we  shall  proceed  to  call  attention,  that,  with 
a  view  to  removing  the  prevalent  causes  of  disease,  and  the  other  sources  of  physical 
suffering  to  which  the  children  and  young  persons,  and  the  workpeople  generally,  are 
exposed,  the  following  measures  are  necessary  : — 


Instances 
and  modes 
improve- 
ment. 


moral. 


Remedies  having  in  view  the  Physical  Improvement  of  the  CJiildren  and  Young  Persons 

employed. 

1.  Improvements  in  the  ventilation  and  a  reduction  of  the  temperature  in  the  potters' 

stove-rooms  (p.  xvii.) 

2.  Improved  ventilation  in  the  work-rooms  of  the  finishing  department  (p.  xx.) 

3.  Other  specific  regulations  for  the  protection  of  health  in  certain  departments  of  the 

manufacture,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  the  Factory  Act  (p.  xxv.) 

4.  The  securing  children  and  young  persons  against  the  prevalent  habit  of  working 

overtime^  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act  (p.  xxvii.) 

5.  The  securing  for  the  young  regularity  of  meal  times,  according  to  the  provisions  of 

the  above  Act  (p.  xxix.) 

80.  "When  we  have  dealt  with  the  above  topics,  we  purpose  then  to  discuss  the  subjects 
suggested  by  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question,  referred  to  in  the  memorial  of  the 
employers,  and  we  shall  thereupon  feel  called  upon  to  submit  as, — 

Remedies  having  in  view  the  Moral  Improvement  of  the  Children  and  Young  Persons 

employed. 

6.  The  placing  the  potteries  under  the  Factory  Act ;  with  especial  reference  herein 

to  the  limitations  of  age  and  hours  of  work,  school  attendance,  and  the  other 
regulations  of  the  half-time  system  (p.  xxix.) 

7.  Further  security  for  education  by  requiring  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount  thereof 

on  attaining  the  age  of  13  (p.  xlvi.) 

81.  We  proceed  to  deal  with  each  of  these  seven  subjects  in  the  above  order. 
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Physical  Remedies.  '^}^^  Pottery 

Manufacture. 


1.  Improved  Ventilation^  Sfc.  of  the  Potters  Stove  Rooms. — This  may  be  effected  by  — ;  

one  or  more  of  the  following  means  : —  miSel 
{a.)  By  an  improved  form  of  stove. 

82.  On  this  point  Mr.  Longe  says  (p.  4),  an  effectual  mode  of  removing  the  evil 
would  be, — 

"  The  substitution  of  some  form  of  oven  or  stove  which  would  neither  require  the  entrance  of  the 
boy  or  workman,  nor  diffuse  so  much  heat  through  the  workshop." 

83.  Accordingly,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  as  pointed  out  above  by  Mr.  Improved 
Longe  and  Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  that  some  manufacturers  have  taken  steps  to  improve  the 

hot  stoves  and  the  rooms  adjoining  them,  with  very  good  results  to  the  health  and  comfort  ters  °stove- 
of  those  working  in  them.  _  rooms. 

84.  Mr.  Pearson,  at  his  manufactory  at  Cobridge,  introduced  recently  an  oven  on  Examples, 
this  principle,  but  we  are  informed  it  did  not  carry  out  the  full  design  of  the  inventor, 

Mr.  Tunnicliffe,  of  Burslem,  and  was  not,  therefore,  entirely  satisfactory. 

85.  The  following  are  stated  by  Mr.  Tunnicliffe,  and  by  the  manufacturer,  Mr. 
E.  Walley,  of  Burslem,  to  be  the  advantages  possessed  by  their  improved  "  Potters' 
"  Drying  Stove." 

1st.  The  mould  boys  and  men  are  protected  from  intense  heat,  and  sudden  changes  of 

temperature,  and  the  labour  of  the  boys  diminished. 
2nd.  It  economizes  room  about  75  per  cent.,  as  an  ordinary  stove  for  two  men  covers 

a  space  of  200  superficial  feet ;  this  stove,  for  the  same  number  of  men,  can  be 

erected  in  50  superficial  feet. 
3rd.  About  one-half  of  the  fuel  is  required,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  less  than  half 

the  space  (as  compared  with  the  old  sj^stem)  to  heat,  and  the  warmth  is  confined 

to  the  stove  alone. 

4th.  In  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  ware,  from  dust,  we  have  a  contrivance  under- 
neath the  pot,  which  draws  up  the  smoke  flue  all  dust  arising  from  the  ashes ;  and 
any  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the  stove  is  entirely  excluded. 

5th.  Fewer  moulds  will  be  required,  as  the  drying  process  is  more  rapid  ;  these  moulds 
will  also  last  longer,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  always  kept  dry,  without  being 
subject  to  more  than  ordinary  heat ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  this  last-named 
advantage  will  save,  as  the  expense-  of  mould-making  is  a  recognized  fact  in  all 
manufactories,  and  better  understood  by  practical  potters  than  ourselves. 

6th.  By  the  moulds  being  placed  flat,  and  the  heat  diffused  equally  all  round,  it  will 
be  evident  this  method  will  produce  straighter  goods,  and  much  less  loss  from  the 
cracking  frequently  caused  by  unequal  drying. 

86.  Again,  in  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Buller  and  Mugford,  Hanley,  where  "  a 
"  great  number  of  very  little  children,  chiefly  girls,  are  employed,"  Mr.  Longe  states 

"  The  '  stilts ' "  (little  pieces  of  clay  of  various  shapes  on  which  the  ware  Is  placed  preparatory  to 
its  being  fired),  "  are  dried  by  means  of  an  oven,  Avhlch  neither  requires  the  entrance  of  the 
children,  nor  does  It  heat  the  workshop.  The  dies  with  the  moist  clay  pressed  in  them  are  laid  upon 
an  Iron  rack  or  horse,  which  is  rendered  easily  moveable  by  means  of  wheels  and  rails.  As  soon  as 
the  rack  is  loaded,  the  door  of  the  oven  is  opened,  and  the  rack  is  pushed  in  by  the  children,  and 
left  until  the  clay  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  removed  from  the  dies.  Although,  perhaps,  an  oven 
or  "  stove "  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  this  could  not  be  used  for  drying  v/are,  It  suggests  a 
principle  on  which  an  oven  might  be  made  for  the  potter's  use,  which  would  effectually  remedy  the 
evil  which  I  have  already  noticed." 

87.  Mr.  E.  Jones  has  also  very  recently  transmitted  to  us  from  Mr.  W.  Boulton, 
Moorland  Road  Foundry,  Burslem,  a  plan  and  description  of  a  potter's  drying  stove 
just  fixed  by  him  at  Messrs.  Pinder,  Bourne,  and  Co.'s,  Burslem,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  described  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

88.  We  do  not  refer- to  these  improved  stoves  with  a  view  to  recommend  that  the 
adoption  of  some  new  form  of  stove  should  in  any  case  be  made  imperative  ;  but  we  believe 
that  if  the  serious  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  district  were  to  be  drawn, — first, 
to  the  defective  construction  of  the  present  stoves,  and  the  injury  they  inflict  on  the 
health  of  the  young  who  work  in  them,  and  next  to  these  and  other  modes  of  obviating 
those  defects, — by  a  competent  and  independent  authority,  under  the  conditions  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  which  we  shall  herein-after  point  out  (p.  xxiv.),  it  would  not  be  long  before 
great  improvements  would  be  effected.  Nor  could  the  cost  of  effecting  such  improvements 
present  any  material  obstacle. 
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The  Pottery  89.  The  size  of  these  "  stoves,"  or  "  stove-rooms,"  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  at 
Jilanufacture.  present  from  what  they  were  in  the  earhest  period  of  the  manufacture. 

90.  Mr.  Longe  thus  describes  them  (p.  3), — 

"  These  '  stoves '  are  little  rooms,  or  rather  ovens,  about  13  feet  square,  and  from  8  to  12  feet 
high,  partitioned  off  from  the  shop.  They  are  fitted  inside  with  shelves,  on  which  the  moulds  with 
the  moist  ware  upon  them  are  placed,  in  order  that  the  ware  may  be  dried  sufficiently  to  be 
removed. 


Dimensions 
5;nd  cost  of 
])resent 
ttoves. 


91.  The  cost  of  improving  such  small  buildings  as  these  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  information  upon  this  point  with  which  Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  who,  both  as  a 
manufacturer  and  a  valuer,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  district,  has  lately  furnished  us. 
He  states  : — 

"  I  have  referred  to  several  of  my  valuation  books,  and  find  the  value  of  the  drying  stoves,  as 
now  in  use,  very  variable.  Twelve  which  I  took  out  are  valued  at  the  several  amounts  of  51.  5s.  8d., 
U  I5s.  3d.,  61.  9s.  6d.,  61  6s.  2d.,  71.  Us.  lOd.,  Si.  14s.  lOd.,  91.  3s.  8d,  81.  2s.  lid,  81.  5s.  lOd.,  . 
10/.  10s.  8c?.,  lOZ.  2s.  2c?.,  81.  8s.  Od.  This  includes  the  outer  brick  or  boarding,  as  may  be,  and  the 
inner  shelving  on  supports,  and  the  iron  fire  pot  and  pipe,  hearth,  &c.,  &c.  These  amounts 
indicate  the  then  condition  of  the  stoves,  but  they  would  cost  more  to  build,  say  one-quarter  or 
one-third. 

"  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  walling  forming  the  stove  belongs  to  the  freehold,  and  of  course  is 
not  valued.  It  is  the  usage  here  that  although  these  stoves  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  factory, 
yet  on  a  tenant  going  in  they  are  valued  along  with  all  the  other  fixtures,  an  amount  attained,  and 
this  amount  the  tenant  has  to  leave  at  expiration  of  his  term,  so  that  he  may  make  changes  and 
improvements  during  his  term  in  these  fixtures  to  suit  his  trade  or  convenience,  so  that  he  leaves 
the  full  value  at  last. 

"  The  cost  of  taking  down  old  stoves  would  not  be  much,  but  I  fear  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed  would  not  thereafter  be  of  much  service.  Portions  might  be  used,  such  as  the 
shelving,  &c. 

New  stove         "  In  reference  to  the  new  potters'  drying  stove  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Boulton  at  Messrs.  Pinder, 
at  Messrs.      Bourne,  and  Co'.s  Works,  Burslem,  plans  of  which  I  have  forwarded  to  you  (see  plan  and  description, 
Pinder  and     Appendix,  p.  336),  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  an  improvement  vipon  the  one  which  gained  my  prize 
Bourne's.       Qf  iq/.,  and  also  upon  the  one  put  up  at  Mr.  Pearson's.    It  has  an  alteration  which  makes  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  manufacturer  as  very  much  economizing  the  cost  of  heating,  and  better  for  the 
boys  and  workmen,  because  they  are  both  saved  from  exposure  to  heat.    The  steam  is  altogether 
shut  out  of  the  work-rooms.    I  think  it  a  valuable  contrivance,  and  am  sanguine  of  its  success  in  the 
district. 

"  I  believe  that  the  cost  of  a  new  building  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  four  rooms,  with  the  stove, 
hot-air  pipes,  valves,  and  the  lining  and  stays,  is  about  30/.  This  construction  has  several  other 
advantages.  Each  room  will  hold  many  more  moulds  than  the  old  structures,  relatively  to  the 
size.  The  mould  will  endure  much  longer,  not  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heat.  The 
flat  position  of  the  moulds  and  the  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat  throughout  the  room  will  cause  the 
ware  to  dry  more  equally,  and  therefore  be  less  liable  to  become  crooked  in  drying.  The  shelves 
can  also  be  filled  with  greater  facility,  and  consequently  in  less  time  than  according  to  the  old  mode 
now  in  use. 

"  I  feel  quite  certain  that  in  all  stoves  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  plans  might  be  adopted  which 
would  secure  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  work-people.  I  do  not  mean  that  such  plans  should  be 
made  compulsory,  or  that  Government  should  so  far  interfere  as  to  oblige  manufacturers  to  pull 
down  old  buildings  of  a  construction  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  work-people,  and  put  up  new  ones 
adapted  to  new  and  improved  modes  of  drying.  This  would,  I  think,  be  very  objectionable  and 
impracticable.  But  going  about,  as  I  have  so  long  done,  amongst  the  potters,  I  constantly  see  modes 
of  improving  the  stoves  and  workshops  as  to  ventilation,  &c.,  which,  had  I  the  power  of  the  law,  I 
would  insist  upon  being  done  at  once,  because  the  expense  would  be  light,  and  the  good  gained 
consi(leral)le. 

"  The  amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  be  overcome  is  so  great  that  lam  sure  some  compulsory 
power  will  have  to  be  applied,  and  some  voice  must  speak  with  authority  in  this  matter. 

"  As  a  proof  of  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  be  overcome,  I  may  mention  that 
when  I  visited  the  stove  at  Mr.  Pearson's  the  other  day,  the  room  in  which  the  men  and  boys 
were  at  work  was  full  of  damp  hot  air,  every  window  and  inlet  for  air  closed,  and  the  damp  air 
streaming  from  the  open  apertures  of  the  stove.  I  was  almost  suffocated  on  entering.  On 
examination  I  found  that  the  valve  which  is  contrived  to  let  off  the  steam  as  it  is  generated  the 
man  had  kept  shut,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  getting  more  heat.  I  asked  him  to  open  the 
valve  and  also  one  of  the  windows  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  I  returned  in  about  20  minutes  the 
room  was  all  that  could  be  desired." 

92.  Since  giving  his  evidence  to  Mr.  Longe,  Mr.  E.  Jones  has  visited  several  factories, 
and  has  forwarded  to  us  the  result  of  his  observations,  which  clearly  confirm  his  opinion 
of  the  need  of  some  legislative  interference.    He  states, — 
Instances  of       "  I  have  visited  several  new  factories  and  new  additions  to  factories,  and  generally,  as  far  as  the 
imperfect im-  drying  stoves  are  concerned,  and  any  provision  for  the  egress  of  steam  or  proper  ventilation,  I 
provements.   see  very  little  improvement. 
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"In  No.  I,  a  new  factory,  and  a  most  commodious  one  in  other  respects,  I  found  a  terrible  broiling  The  Pottery- 
temperature  in  the  stoves,  and  no  vents  for  steam,  and  little  or  very  insufficient  ventilation.    The  Manufacture. 

generated  steam  comes  out  of  the  stoves  to  the  room  where  the  men  and  boys  work,  to  be  breathed  "  

by  them. 

"  At  No.  2,  another  new  factory  which  I  visited,  the  potters'  workshops  are  fully  as  bad  as 
any  of  those  of  the  old  establishments  as  to  ventilation  and  comfort  and  health  of  the  men. 

No.  3  is  a  new  factory.    The  flat  makers'  rooms  are  in  the  basement  of  the  buildings,  and  more 
unwholesome,  unhealthy  buildings  there  cannot  be. 

"  No.  4  thinks  much  of  his  stoves  in  a  new  range  because  they  are  lofty,  but  although  there  are  a 
few  air  bricks  in  the  outer  wall,  there  is  no  provision  for  getting  the  steam,  dust,  and  heat  out  of 
the  stove,  without  it  coming  into  the  workshop. 

"  No.  5  has  a  new  range  of  building  (erected  perhaps  3  or  4  years),  and  I  found  the  best  system 
of  ventilation  I  have  seen  in  connexion  with  the  old  mode.  There  is  a  provision  of  an  air  chamber 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  drying  stove  and  the  room  over  it,  into  which  the  generated  steam,  dust, 
and  heat  are  to  some  extent  carried  and  taken  through  an  outer  wall  into  the  atmosphere.  Any  one 
will  see  and  hear  (from  the  men)  how  even  this  slight  improvement  benefits  the  workmen." 

93.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  one  mode  of  improvement  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  Want  of 
the  want  of  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  premises  within  the  present  area.  ( Mr.  ^^om  no 
Cooper,  p.  15.) 

94.  Such  a  difficulty  would  not  arise  where  stovtis  of  one  of  the  new  modes  of  construc- 
tion were  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that  they  take  up  less  room  than  the 
old  ones.  There  appears,  therefore,  no  valid  reason  why  the  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture should  not  be  available,  in  the  manner  herein-after  pointed  out  (p.  xxiv.),  to  mitigate, 
if  it  cannot  entirely  remove,  a  source  of  evil  Avhich  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of 
a  nature  and  an  extent,  not  only  to  justify,  but  imperatively  to  call  for  its  action  as  a 
measure  of  humanity  to  a  large  body  of  sufferers. 

96.  Improved  ventilation  may  also  be  effected, 

(b.)  By  the  alternative  of  having  a  larger  supply  of  moulds. 

96.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  an  alternative,  not  only  comparatively  inexpensive.  By  alterna- 
but  attended  with  economical  advantages,  and  already  adopted  by  some  manufacturers,  is  tive  of  a 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  think  fit  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  any  change  in  l^'g^^' 
the  principle  of  the  present  stove.    This  alternative  is  the  providing  an  increased  number  ^^oulds*^^ 
of  moulds. 

97.  Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  4), — 

"  In  a  few  cases  I  have  found  workmen  supplied  with  such  a  number  of  moulds  (for  the  enlarged 
stoves)  as  to  enable  them  to  do  their  day's  work  without  heating  the  stove  at  all  during  working 
hours." 

98.  The  economy  to  the  employer  and  benefit  to  the  men  and  boys  resulting  from  this  Economy 
kind  of  improvement  is  noticed  by  several  witnesses.  (Cup  makers  and  plate  makers,  resulting 
p.  14.    Thomas  Forester,  p.  15;  Mr.  Cooper,  p.  15.)  from. 

99.  In  this  case  the  old  stove  is  slightly  altered,  to  enable  it  to  hold  more  moulds. 
The  moulds  of  the  plate  maker  are  about  10  inches  long  and  about  1^  inches  deep. 
When  working  with  the  hot  stove,  he  uses  during  his  day's  work  the  number  in  his 
possession  over  and  over  again,  as  the  hot  stove  dries  them  quickly.  With  the  hot  stove 
he  "  can  do  his  day's  work  with  12  or  14  dozen  moulds  "  (F.  Hadden,  p.  14),  or  with 
from  144  to  168  moulds.  If  no  heat  was  used  he  Avould  want  40  dozen  (that  beino-  his 
average  make  of  plates  per  day,  Mr.  Longe,  p.  4).  Working  therefore  under  the°cold 
stove  instead  of  the  hot  stove  system,  he  would  require  either  26  or  28  dozen  more 
moulds. 

100.  These  moulds  are  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  of  the  dimensions  above  stated ;  their 
cost,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  E.  Jones,  is  as  follows : — 

The  material  and  cost  of  making  12  fiat  plate  moulds  of  all  ordinary  s.  d. 

patterns,  is-  -  -  -  .  .  _  -23 

Do.  of  12  twiffler  moulds  -  -       -  -  .  .  -Ill 

Do.  of  12  saucers,  London  (or  tea)  size  -  -  -  -15, 

Do.  of  1 2  outside  cups,  London  (or  tea)  size    -  -  -  -  1  3^ 

Do.  of  12  inside  cups,  London  (or  tea)  size    -  -  -  -  2  4 

101.  Consequently  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  additional  quantity  would  vary 
from  345.  ^d.  to  63^,  shillings  per  stove. 

102.  It  might  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  manufacturer  to  supply  either  more 
shelves  in  the  stove  room  to  hold  these  additional  moulds,  or  possibly  to  add  to  some 
small  extent  to  the  room  itself.    The  small  amount  of  this  additional  accommodation  may 
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be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  moulds  being  10  inches  in  diameter,  336  Hneal  feet 
of  shelves  in  one  case  and  312  in  the  other  would  be  more  than  sufficient. 

103.  To  be  set  against  this  expenditure  are  two  sources  d£  saving  :  —  1st,  a  less  expen- 
diture of  coal  in  heating  the  stove  ;  2ndlj,  a  less  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  moulds. 
(Mr.  Longe,  p.  4.) 

104.  The  boys  and  youths  employed  as  assistants  to  the  plate  and  saucer  makers 
are  those  most  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of  the  stoves  (Dr.  Greenhow,  p.  44),  and  bear 
a  large  proportion  to  the  whole  number  employed  in  the  trade  (pp.  1,  2,  4). 

105.  Dish-makers  and  china  flat-pressers  are  "less  exposed  to  heat"  (Dr.  Greenhow, 
p.  44).  Consequently  the  number  of  stoves  in  the  district  requiring  an  improved  system 
of  working,  either  by  alteration  of  plan,  or  an  additional  number  of  moulds,  is  confined 
to  those  of  the  earthenware  plate  and  saucer  makers. 

106.  Mr.  E.  Jones  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with  the  following  "  Tabulated 
Abstract,"  founded  on  recent  personal  inquiry,  exhibiting  the  number  of  potters'  stoves 
in  seven  manufactories  of  the  district,  the  number  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
stoves,  and  the  numbers  employed  in  the  finishing  and  other  departments. 

107.  Takulated  Aijstkact. 
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17 
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15 
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11 
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12 
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3 
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51 
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59 
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315 
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143 

1,551 

109 

1,551 
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Average  number  of  potters'  stoves  T     ,  t .  - 
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Mr.  Jones  informs  us  that,  excluding  a  few  unusually  large  manufactories  and 
few  very  small,  the  above  seven  may  be  taken  to  furnish  a  fair  average  of  the  district. 

109.  Accordingly  it  appears  that  15*5,  or  in  round  numbers  16,  are  the  average 
number  of  stoves  per  manufactui'er  in  the  district,  subject  to  the  above  exceptions. 

110.  This  statement  affords  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  approximation  to  the  demand 
which  would  be  made  upon  the  capital  of  the  district,  in  the  extreme  case  of  each 
manufacturer  deciding  upon  substituting  a  new  form  of  stove  for  the  old  ones  now  in  use. 

111.  Under  the  supposition  of  the  one  lately  erected  by  Mr.  Boulton  being  adopted, 
(which  does  not  difier  materially  in  relative  cost  from  that  of  Mr.  Walley,) — as  Mr. 
Boul ton's  contains  four  compartments  or  stove-rooms  in  one  building,  four  separate 
buildings  would  supply  the  average  number  required. 

112.  It  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  E.  Jones's  estimate  for  each  building  complete  is  30/. 
Four  times  30/.,  or  120/.,  would  therefore  be  the  cost  of  an  entire  set  of  new  stove- 
rooms,  per  manufacturer,  according  to  the  assumed  average  in  the  district ;  this  cost 
being  also  subject  to  the  reduction  arising  from  the  sources  of  economy  mentioned  above 
by  Mr.  Jones.    In  the  case  of  No.  2  above,  having  30  stoves,  the  cost  would  be  210/. 

113.  Again,  in  the  event  of  the  alternative  being  adopted  of  more  moulds,  as  above 
described,  the  cost  per  manuficturer  according  to  the  average  would  be  from  30/.  to 
50/. ;  this  cost,  again,  being  subject  to  the  deduction  arising  from  the  economy  produced 
by  the  use  of  the  larger  number,  in  the  less  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  moulds. 

114.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  capital  of  the  district, 
whether  by  the  building  of  new  stove-rooms,  or  improving  the  ventilation  or  mode  of  use 
of  the  old,  could  not  be  pleaded  against  the  propriety  of  such  a  limited  and  restricted 
mode  of  legislative  interference  as  we  are  about  to  point  out  (p.  xxiv),  with  a  view  to 
the  gradual  removal  of  causes  which  have  so  long  produced  a  large  amount  of  disease 
and  suffering  throughout  the  entire  district. 

2.  Improved  Ventilation  of  Workrooms  in  the  Finishing  Department. — Of  the  two 
descriptions  of  buildings  requiring  improvement — the  stove-rooms  and  the  workrooms  of 
the  finishing  department — the  latter  would  in  all  probability  be  very  easily  dealt  with. 
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115.  Improved  methods  of  ventilation  have  of  late  years  become  a  subject  with  which  The  Pottery 
architects,  builders,  and  men  of  science  have  made  themselves  familiar.    It  is  not  therefore  Manufacture, 
to  be  anticipated  that  any  practical  difficulties  of  any  moment  could  be  experienced  in 
applying  well-known  principles  and  methods  of  "  providing  for  a  constant  renewal  of  air 

"  in  an  apartment,  without  sensible  draught"  to  the  workrooms  of  the  finishing  depart- 
ment, which  are  of  as  simple  and  ordinary  construction  as  those  of  the  potting  department. 
That  they  equally  require  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
evidence  already  adduced  ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  further  illustrative  instance  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  E.  Jones  in  the  course  of  his  more  recent  inquiries. 

"  No.  3  is  a  china  factory  built  upon  an  excellent  principle,  rooms  12  feet  high,  but  the  making  of 
china  does  not  I'equire  the  heat  in  drying  that  earthenware  potters  think  needfid;  yet  even  here  the 
finishing  rooms  were  closed  up,  and  there  was  a  sad  Avant  of  ventilation.  Indeed,  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  improvement  In  potters'  stoves  Is  all  that  Is  reg[ulred.  Some  of  the  finishing  rooms, 
where  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  employed,  are  shamefully  neglected  as  to  ventilation." 

116.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  number  of  manufactories  in  respect  to  which  it  might  dumber  of 
be  necessary  to  require  improved  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  arrangements ;  the  manufac- 
precedents  for  legislative  interference  on  the  principle  proposed ;  and,  finally,  the  manner  Tories  to 

in  which  such  interference  might  be  carried  into  effect  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  ^^'j^.^^'^l^gis- 
of  the  persons  concerned.  adopted 

117.  The  number  of  manufactories  to  be  dealt  with  maj-  be  pretty  accurately  inferred  '^^'^^'^^  apply- 
from  the  following  estimates  of  the  total  number  in  the  district  in  1841  and  1862,  and 

the  relative  proportion  of  those  which  are  large,  and  where  the  workshops  are  well  con- 
structed, well  arranged  and  w^ell  ventilated,  to  those  which  would  require  improved  arrange- 
ments in  the  "stove  rooms"  and  other  buildings  of  the  pottery  department,  or  improved 
methods  of  ventilation  in  the  workrooms  of  the  finishing  department. 

118.  Mr.  Scriven  thus  describes  the  three  classes  of  pottery  works,  into  which  he 
divided  them.,  as  they  appeared  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry  in  1841  (Report, 
C,  3):— 

"  In  the  first  class  I  have  Inserted  all  the  manufactories  of  most  recent  structure,  many  of  them 
built  upon  scales  of  great  magnitude,  in  some  instances  of  beauty  ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Messrs.  Minton  and  Boyle's,  Alcock's,  and  John  Rldgeway's  ;  they  contain  large,  well  ventilated, 
light,  airy,  commodious  rooms,  In  all  respects  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  processes  carried  on  In 
them. 

"  The  second  class  form  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  are  of  greater  or  less  extent,  having  from 
50  to  800  hands  engaged;  most  of  them  have  been  erected  many  years,  and,  as  the  trade  has 
increased,  so  the  rooms  appear  to  have  Increased  In  a  corresponding  ratio, — some  here  and  there, 
upon,  around,  and  about  the  first  premises,  so  that  there  Is  neither  order,  regularity,  nor  proportion. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  men,  women,  and  children  are  to  be  seen  passing  in  and  out,  to  and 
fro.  to  their  respective  departments  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  warm,  cold, 
wel,  or  dry ;  the  rooms,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  either  low,  damp,  close,  small,  dark,  hot,  dirty, 
ill  ventilated,  or  unwholesome,  or  have  all  these  disadvantages. 

"  The  third  class,  which  Include  the  Egyptian  ware  and  figure  manufactories,  are  even  still  worse, 
but  the  children  to  be  found  in  them  are  very  few,  and  in  many  of  them  there  are  none." 

119.  Mr.  Scriven  states  that  he  had  visited  173  pottery  works,  but  he  included  in  his 
classified  list  only  126  (C.  1-2). 

120.  Of  these  he  places — 

In  the  1st  class  -  -  24 

In  the  2nd  class  -  -  64 

In  the  3rd  class  -  -  38 

126 


121.  Mr.  Longe  gives  "  the  approximate  number  of  earthenware  and  china  manufac- 
"  tories  in  the  district"  at  present  as  180  (p.  1).  Of  these  the  number  of  those  which 
would  now  be  placed  in  the  first  class  has  increased  since  1841,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  evidence,— (Mr.  T.  Blair,  p.  28,  Mr.  T.  Goddard,  p.  22,  Mr.  Boothroyd,  p.  23, 
Mr.  Ashwell,  p.  24).  But  the  whole  current  of  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Longe, 
bearing  upon  this  point,,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Greenhow  in  I860, 
prove  conclusively  that  "  the  old  buildings,"  which  according  to  Mr.  Longe,  "  are  still 
"  too  common,"  " particularly  the  potters'  shops"  (p.  2),  remain  very  defective  in  con- 
struction and  ventilation  (Mr.  Boothroyd,  p.  23) ;  and  that  "the  evils  to  which  the  children 
"  are  subjected  in  the  manufactories  are  not  materially  diminished  during  the  last  20 
"  years."  (J.  B.  Davis,  M.D.,  p.  23,  H.  Bentley,  manager,  Messrs.  Herbert,  Minton, 
and  Co.'s  works,  p.  10,  J.  Bilton,  manager,  Messrs.  Copeland's  works,  p.  10.) 
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The  Pottery      122.  Considering,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  potteries  in  this  district  a 
Manufactute.  certain  large  proportion  would  not  be  found  to  require  much,  if  any,  improvements  in 
ventilation,  or  in  their  modes  of  reducing  the  temperature,  with  a  view  to  the  health  of 
the  children  and  young  persons  and  others  working  in  them,  and  that  in  the  remainder 
those  buildings  which  would  be  found  most  defective  in  that  respect,  namely,  the  stoves 
and  the  potters'  workshops  adjoining  them,  are,  according  to  the  dimensions  above  given 
(p.  xviii),  and  the  evidence  relating  to  them,  of  an  inconsiderable  size  and  of  inexpensive 
construction,  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  no  serious  or  undue  burden  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  trade,  were  Parliament  to  require  improvements  to  be  effected  within 
a  given  time,  and  under  certain  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  owners 
or  occupiers,  of  a  nature  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  evils  complained  of. 
Precedents       123.  The  precedents  for  such  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  on  sanitary 
lative^int      grounds,  with  especial  view  to  the  protection  of  the  young  in  some  cases,  and  for  their 
fereiice!^       protection  together  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  persons  working  with  them  in  others, 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  willingness  of  Parliament  to 
enforce  improvements  of  construction  or  arrangement,  and  to  prescribe  adequate  provisions 
for  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  where  such  interference  has  been  shown  to  be  required  for 
the  preservation  of  life  or  health. 

124.  The  first  Factory  Act  (42  Geo.  3.  c.  73.),  entitled  "The  Factory  Health  and 
Morals  Act,  1802,"  and  still  unrepealed,  but  inoperative  on  account  of  insufficient 
directions  for  carrying  it  out  (Report  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Inspector  of  Factories,  May 
1848,  p.  32)  enacts,  s.  2,— 

"  That  due  care  and  attention  shall  be  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  mills  and  factories,  to 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  windows  and  openings  in  such  rooms  or  apartments,  to  insure  a  proper 
supply  of  fresh  air  in  and  through  the  same." 

125.  The  "Factories  Regulation  Act,  1844,"  7  & 8  Vict.  c.  15.,  requires  that,— 

"  All  inside  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  of  rooms,  whether  plastered  or  not,  and  all  passages  or  staircases 
which  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  once  within  seven  years,  must  be  llmewashed  once  every 
fourteen  months.  All  inside  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  of  rooms  which  are  painted  with  oil,  must  be 
washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  every  fourteen  months"  (s.  18). 

126.  By  ss.  21  and  22  it  requires  that, — 

"  Every  fly-wheel  connected  with  the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel  whether  in  the  engine  house  or 
not,  and  every  part  of  a  steam-engine  and  water-wheel,  and  every  hoist  or  teagle,  and  every  shaft,  and 
every  wheel,  drum,  or  pulley,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  communicated  to  any 
machine,  must  be  securely  fenced ;  and  every  wheel-race  must  be  fenced  close  to  the  edge,  and  the 
said  protection  to  each  part  must  not  be  removed  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are  in  motion." 

127.  The  obligations  imposed  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  coal 
mines,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  health  and  the  lives  of  those  employed  in  them, 
are  of  a  more  stringent  and  comprehensive  kind  than  those  imposed  in  the  case  of  factories, 
and  are  such  as,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  involve  a  considerable  outlay. 

128.  By  the  first  "Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  Act"  (13  &  14  Vict.  c.  100.,  1850)  a 
power  of  entry  was  given  to  any  inspector  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"  To  enter,  Inspect,  and  examine  any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  and  the  works  and  machinery  belonging 
thereto,  .  .  .  and  to  make  Inquiry  Into  and  touching  the  state  and  condition  of  such  coal  mine  or 
colliery,  and  the  mode  of  lighting  and  using  lights  in  the  same,  and  into  all  matters  and  things 
connected  with  and  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  In  and  about  the  same,  and  If  such 
inspector  find  any  part  of  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,  works  or  machinery,  or  any  air-courses,  air-doors, 
waterways,  drains,  pits,  levels,  shafts,  or  other  matter  or  thing  In  or  connected  with  such  coal  mine 
or  colliery,  or  the  mode  of  lighting  or  using  lights  in  the  same,  to  be  dangerous  or  defective  so  as  in 
his  opinion  to  threaten  or  tend  to  the  bodily  injury  of  any  person  employed  in  or  about  such  coal  mine 
or  colliery,  such  Inspector  shall  thereupon  summon  before  him  the  manager  or  principal  colliery 
viewer  or  agent  having  charge  of  the  said  mine  or  colliery,  in  order  to  his  being  heard  upon  the 
matter  giving  rise  to  such  finding  as  aforesaid,  and  if  such  manager,  &c.,  does  not  attend  after 
reasonable  notice,  or  having  attended  shall  fall  to  satisfy  such  Inspector,  then  such  Inspector  shall 
serve  notice  In  writing  of  the  particular  grounds  on  which  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  said 
colliery  or  coal  mine  is  dangerous  or  defective,  on  the  owner  or  agent  of  such  mine,  and  shall  also 
report  the  same  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  "  (s.  2). 

129.  The  above  statute  was  repealed  by  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  108.  (1855),  which 
prescribed  definitely  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  each 
coal  mine,  for  health  and  safety,  by  establishing  certain  general  rules  to  be  acted  upon  in 
all  coal  mines,  and  by  increasing  and  defining  the  powers  of  the  inspectors  in  relation 
to  certain  special  rules  to  be  applied  to  individual  collieries,  and  providing  a  mode  of 
appeal  from  their  decisions. 

130.  The  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  every  coal  mine  and  colliery  by  the  owner 
or  agent  thereof,  are, —  1,  adequate  amount  of  ventilation;  2,  fencing  disused  shafts; 
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3,  fencing  working  and  pumping  shafts ;  4,  working  and  pumping  shafts  m  certain  strata  The  Pottery 
to  be  securely  lined.  ,  Manufacture. 

131.  By  section  5  the  special  rules  are  first  to  be  framed  by  the  owner  himself,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  not  objected  to  within  40  days  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  established.  But  if  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  of  opinion  "  that 
"  such  rules  or  any  of  them  do  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  persons 
jit  employed,"  he  may  within  40  days  propose  any  alterations  or  additions  to  them.  The 
owner  is  allowed  20  days  to  object  to  them,  when,  if  not  objected  to,  they  are  to  be 
considered  established. 

132.  But  if  the  owner  should  object  to  the  alterations  or  additions  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  must,  within  seven  days  after  he  has  so  objected,  nominate  three 
or  more  practical  mining  engineers  or  other  disinterested  persons,  of  whom  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  appoint  one  or  more,  to  determine  the  matter  in  difference;  or  two  mining 
engineers  may  be  appointed,  one  by  the  owner  and  one  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
those  two  shall,  before  they  proceed  to  determine  the  matters  in  difference,  appoint  a  third 
person  as  umpire,  and  the  determination  of  such  persons  and  the  umpire  shall  be  final : — 

"  Provided  also,  tjiat  the  amount  of  payment  to  be  made  to  all  such  persons,  and  to  such  umpire 
so  nominated  and  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  fixed  by  such  Secretary  of  State,  and  paid  in  equal 
moieties  by  such  owner  and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  who  are  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  payment  accordingly." 

133.  The  provisions  of  the  above  Act  have  been  still  further  extended  by  the  Act  now 
in  force  (Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Act,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.,  August  I860).  It 
includes  ironstone  mines;  and  the  clause  relating  to  ventilation  (sect,  x.)  is  made  more 
comprehensive  and  definite.    It  requires  that — 

"  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in  all  coal  mines  or  collieries 
and  ironstone  mines  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  noxious  gases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  working- 
places  of  the  pits,  levels,  and  workings  of  every  such  colliery  and  mine,  and  the  travelling  roads  to 
and  from  such  working  places,  shall,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  in  a  fit  state  for  working  and 
passing  therein." 

134.  It  also  enlarges  the  scope  of  several  of  the  other  general  rules,  and  extends  their ' 
number  from  seven  to  15.  It  extends  the  periods  for  giving  notice,  mentioned  above, 
from  seven  to  14  days,  and  from  40  days  to  three  months ;  supplies  some  omissions  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  and  directs  that  where  "  two  mining  engineers  or 
"  other  competent  persons  "  are  to  be  appointed  arbitrators,  one  is  to  be  named  by  the 
owner  and  the  other  by  the  inspector  of  the  district  (sect,  xiii.) 

135.  Various  other  precedents  may  be  referred  to  showing  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  Parliament  has  thought  proper  to  cause  a  due  amount  of  ventilation,  and  means  of 
cleanliness  and  decency,  to  be  provided,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  by  regulations  as  to  buildings  and  other  matters,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  people  working  together  in  different  trades  and  manufactures. 

136.  As  instances  of  these  the  following  may  be  cited : — 

137.  By  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  121.) 
s.  29.5  whenever — 

The  medical  officer  of  health,  if  there  be  one,  or  if  none,  whenever  two  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioners shall  certify  to  the  local  authority  that  any  house  is  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  inhabitants  shall  consist  of  more  than  one  family, 
the  local  authority  shall  cause  proceedings  to  be  taken  before  the  justices  to  abate  such  overcrowding." 

138.  The  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act  (13  &  14  Vict.  c.  33.)  s.  159. .ex- 
tends those  powers  to  the  "  whitewashing,  cleansing,  and  purifying  any  houses  or  building 
"  or  any  part  thereof."  The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120.) 
s.  103.  requires  certain  effectual  means  of  ventilation  to  be  provided  in  all  underground 
rooms  or  cellars  occupied  as  dwellings  ;  and  by  s.  132  directs  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  in  cases  where  they  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  or  other 
local  cause  likely  to  originate  and  maintain  disease,  "  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  modes 
"  for  the  ventilation  of  churches,  chapels,  schools,  lodging-houses,  and  other  public 
"  edifices."*  The  Local  Government  Act,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  98.  (1858)  s.  34.,  gives  a 
power  to  make  byelaws  for,  among  other  things,  the  ventilation  of  buildings  hereafter 
to  be  erected.  And  as  regards  manufactories,  both  the  Public  Health  Act  (1848), 
s.  53.,  and  the  equivalent  Act  for  Scotland  above  referred  to,  contain  the  provision  that — 

"  The  owner  or  occupier  of  any  factory  or  building  in  which  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  above 
20  in  number,  are  employed  at  one  time  in  any  manufacture  trade,  or  business,"  must  "  construct  a 
sufiicient  number  of  water-closets  or  privies  for  the  separate  use  of  each  sex ;" 
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the  penalty  for  non-compliance  being  20/.,  and  405.  for  every  day  during  which  such 
default  shall  continue. 

139.  Such  having  been  the  action  of  the  Legislature  upon  these  subjects,  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  that  if  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  and  proper,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
and  of  individuals,  to  impose  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  persons 
immediately  concerned,  and  for  removing  causes  of  disease  ;  if,  more  particularly,  the 
Legislature  has  not  shrunk  from  requiring  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  mills,  factories,* 
print  works,  &c.,  and  of  mines,  such  effectual  sanitary  arrangements  and  other  precautions 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workpeople  as,  in  the  case  especially  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  mines,  might  render  necessary  a  large  outlay  and  a  considerable  permanent 
expenditure,  it  cannot  now  be  anticipated  that  any  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against 
Parliament  requiring  from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  potteries  that  they  shall  adopt 
reasonable  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  places  of  work  in  the  pottery  department, 
and  for  the  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  all  their  other  workrooms.  Until  this  is 
done  there  can  be  no  expectation  of  relieving  the  people  working  in  the  potteries,  young 
and  old,  from  the  extreme  prevalence  of  pulmonary  and  other  diseases  of  which  they  have 
been  shown  to  be  the  victims,  or  of  arresting  the  physical  degeneracy  which  the  state  of 
their  places  of  work  has  been  so  instrumental  in  producing. 

140.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  Medical  Inspector  should  be  appointed  for  a  limited 
period  by  the  Secretary  of  State. '  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Medical  Inspector  would 
be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Power  of  entry  (as  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act)  into  all  potteries. 

2.  To  inspect  and  examine  into  the  state  of  the  places  of  Avork  in  reference  to  their 
construction,  ventilation,  and  other  arrangements,  so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  health  of 
the  children  and  young  persons  working  therein. 

3.  On  finding  any  place  of  work  deficient  in  ventilation,  or  otherwise  injurious  to  the 
health  of  such  children  and  young  persons,  to  serve  notice  in  writing  on  the  owner  or 
occupier,  stating  the  particular  grounds  on  which  he  is  of  opinion  that  such  place  of  work 
is  deficient  in  ventilation,  or  otherwise  injurious  to  health. 

4.  If  within  14  days  the  owner  or  occupier  does  not  signify  to  the  inspector  in  writing 
his  intention  to  remove  such  grounds  of  complaint  within  a  specified  and  reasonable  time, 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  inspector,  the  inspector  to  call  upon  the  owner  or  occupier 
to  nominate  a  civil  engineer,  architect,  or  other  competent  person,  and  the  inspector 
to  nominate  another ;  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  before  proceeding  to  determine  the 
matter  in  difference,  as  directed  by  the  Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Act,  I860,  s.  13. 
The  arbitrator  to  be  a  person  entirely  unconnected  with  the  district.  As  the  assistance 
of  a  superintending  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Act  Office,  8,  Richmond-terrace, 
Whitehall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  was 
granted  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  conduct  a  local  inquiry,  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  an  architect  and  civil  engineer  was  necessary  (Public  Health  Report, 
1861,  p.  16),  this  precedent  indicates  probably  the  most  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
services  of  an  architect  or  civil  engineer  might  be  associated  with  the  medical  inspector, 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  required  such  assistance.  The  decision  of  the  three 
persons  so  appointed  to  be  final,  and  to  be  enforced  by  the  justices  of  peace  for  the  dis- 
trict, under  penalties  for  non-fulfilment  within  a  definite  period.  No  justice  of  peace  to 
act  who  is  owner  or  occupier  of  a  pottery,  or  the  father,  son,  or  brother,  or  agent  of 
any  owner.    (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.  s.  22.) 

141.  Payment  to  arbitrator  to  be  fixed  by  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  amount  to  be 
paid  in  equal  moieties  by  owner  and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  as 
under  s.  13  of  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.  (Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Act.) 

142.  In  defining  the  means  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  efficient  ventilation  of  the  potters' 
shops  and  the  workrooms,  the  words  used  in  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  Act 
(Metropolis),  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  128.  s.  1.  (in  which  potteries  are  mentioned  by  name), 
are  "  the  best  practicable  means."  In  the  Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Act,  I860, 
S.  X.,  the  words  (as  already  quoted)  are  in  substance  "  an  adequate  amount  of  ventila- 
"  tion  to  dilute  and  diffuse  noxious  gases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  working 
"  places .  .  .  "  in  a  fit  state  for  working  "  therein.  In  the  Bill  now  before  Par- 
liament for  the  Regulation  of  Bakehouses  the  words  are  "  proper  means  of  effectual 
"  ventilation."  Probably  the  last  definition  would  be  most  suitable  to  the  shops  and 
workrooms  in  the  potteries. 

143.  There  being  only  180  pottery  works  in  the  Staffordshire  district,  and  of  these,  as 
has  been  seen,  probably  not  many  more  than  100  which  would  require  any,  or  more  than 
slight,  improvements  in  the  particulars  under  consideration ;  and  the  whole  lying  near 
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together  in  a  district  of  only  eight  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  one  to  three  The  Pottery 
miles  broad,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  continuous  services  of  the  medical  Manufacture 

inspector  would  be  required  for  much  more  than  one  year.    His  occasional  services  would  

probably  be  required  during  one  year  more. 

144.  As  it  may  be  anticipated,  from  the  known  character  of  the  owners  of  potteries  in 
this  district,  that  on  receiving  reasonable  suggestions  from  the  inspector  they  will  be 
disposed  to  carry  them  into  effect,  it  is  probable  that  the  occasional  services  of  an 
arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  inspector  in  cases  of  difference,  as  above  described,  will 
not  often  be  required.  The  probable  cost  to  the  Government  of  such  an  officer  may 
be  inferred  from  the  schedule  of  salaries  of  the  superintending  inspectors  and  civil 
engineers  employed  under  the  General  Board  of  Health  (Commons'  Paper  504,  p.  33, 
July  1857)- 

145.  It  may  be  asked  why,  as  we  recommend  that  the  potteries  should  be  placed  under  After  two 
the  Factory  Act,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  place  the  duty  of  bringing  the  buildings  of  ^^^J^ 

the  potteries  into  a  condition  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  children  and  young  persons  gupervmoa 
working  in  them,  in  the  hands,  from  the  first,  of  the  certifying  surgeons,  under  the  Factory  of  the 
Act,  and  the  inspectors  of  factories.  potteries  to 

146.  Our  reason  is  that  the  duties  are  of  a  kind  involving  special  knowledge,  and  that  u^ier^lie 
the  intervention  of  such  a  person  as  a  Medical  Inspector,  specially  appointed  for  the  duty  inspectors  of 
of  originating  these  changes,  acting  with  the  advice  and  assistance  where  required  of  an  Factories, 
architect  or  civil  engineer,  also  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  entirely  unconnected 

with  the  district,  would  be  more  likely  to  carry  weight  with  and  command  the  confidence 
of  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  workpeople.  This  question  is  fully  stated  and  clearly 
argued  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  in  his  4th  Report  on  the  Public  Health 
(1862),  p.  30. 

147.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  necessary  improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  the  shops 
and  workrooms,  and  the  other  sanitary  arrangements  about  to  be  specified,  might  be 
required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  carried  into  effect  within  two  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  After  that  period  their  sanitary  supervision  might  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Inspector  of  Factories  and  the  other  officers  named  in  the  Factory  Act.  To  this 
an  addition  would  be  required  conferring  on  the  Inspector  of  Factories  of  the  district  the 
same  powers  as  have  been  above  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  medical  inspector  to 
be  appointed  for  the  temporary  duty  described,  in  order  to  empower  the  Inspector  of 
Factories  to  deal  with  new  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind  as  they  might  arise. 

3.  Other  specific  regulations  for  the  protection  of  health. — 148.  Two  employments  were  Sanitary 
described  as  particularly  obnoxious  to  health  by  Mr.  Scriven,  in  1841.    Being  a  member  measures 
of  the  medical  profession,  his  observations  upon  them  are  entitled  to  the  greater  respect.  ^^g"^^j,o^^gg°^ 
The  employments  are  those  of  the  "  dippers  "  and  the  "  scourers."  timi^f"*^*^" 
149.  As  regards  the  "dippers,"  although  Mr.  Longe  is  able  to  report  (p.  5)  that—-  "dippers," 
'•'  The  glaze  in  general  use  at  the  present  time  is  less  injurious  than  that  which  was  formerly  used,  ' 
in  which  arsenic  formed  an  ingredient/'  and  "  there  seems  to  be  great  reason  to  hope  that  even  the 
lead  may  be  dispensed  with,  without  rendering  the  glaze  less  efficient  or  more  costly ;" 

yet  Mr.  Longe's  account  of  this  "  specially  injurious  employment "  is  substantially  the 
same  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  boys  (nearly  all  whom  he  found  engaged  in  this  work 
having  felt  its  effects  more  or  less),  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Scriven,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
"  The  effects  I  have  observed  in  the  first  and  second  on  many  of  the  older  hands,  and  the  evidence 
I  have  recorded  from  all  have  satisfied  me  that  they  are  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  in  the 
whole  process  of  potting.    It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  persons  have  been  known  to  have  worked 
as  '  dippers '  many  years  without  any  material  consequences  resulting  or  being  perceptible,  and  they 
will  tell  you  ''tis  not  so  bad  now  as  formerly,  when  a  greater  proportion  of  the  poisonous  metal 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  liquid ;'  but  even  in  those,  whose  constitutions  may  have  been 
less  susceptible  of  its  influences,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  in  their  dull  and  cadaverous  countenances 
its  insidious  workings.    In  most  of  the  rooms  there  are  one  or  two  adults,  with  their  attendant  boys, 
whose  business  it  is  to  bring  the  ware  in  its  rough,  or  in  the  phraseology  of  the  potter,  in  its  biscuit 
state,  from  the  Avarehouse  or  painting  room  to  the  tub.    By  constant  handling,  the  fingers  become  so 
smooth  and  delicate  that  they  sometimes  bleed,  and  thereby  render  the  process  of  absorption  more 
certain  and  rapid.    The  dipping  itself,  performed  by  the  man,  is  momentary,  and  when  completed  the 
article  is  passed  on  to  the  boys  for  shelving  and  drying;  the  liquid  consists  of  borax,  soda,  potash, 
with  whiting,  stone,  and  carbonate  of  lead,  finely  ground  and  mixed  together  with  water ;  for  coarse 
goods  a  larger  proportion  of  lead  is  used,  and  in  some  cases  arsenic.    Both  men  and  boys  have  their 
hands  and  clothes  almost  always  saturated  with  it,  and,  reckless  of  the  danger  they  incur,  seldom  or 
never  change,  or  use  precautionary  measures,  frequently  taking  their  meals  in  the  same  room, 
sufficiently  satisfied  to  wipe  their  hands  on  their  aprons.     I  have  never  seen  rooms  provided  for 
cleansing,  though  it  will  appear  in  some  of  the  returned  schedules  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  and 
vessels  at  their  command.    From  their  disregard  of  prophylactic  measures,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
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The  Pottery  that  paralysis,  colica  Pictonum,  epilepsy,  and  a  host  of  other  nervous  diseases,  are  to  be  met  with  in  all 
Manufacture,  their  aggravated  forms.    The  most  constant,  however,  is  that  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of 

 the  hands  in  men,  and  of  epilepsy  in  children,  accompanied  at  all  times  with  obstinate  constipation  of 

the  bowels  and  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  the  strongest  assurance  that  can  be  adduced 
of  the  deleterious  effect  that  this  process  has  on  children  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  the  men 
themselves,  who,  when  their  affections  have  been  appealed  to  as  fathers  of  families,  have  invariably,  to 
the  question,  '  Would  you  bring  your  own  son  to  this  dipping  tub  ? '  replied  '  No.'  And  in  the 
instance  of  John  Cooper,  he  continued,  '  Because  I  love  my  child,  and  would  rather  that  he  should 
'  live.'  The  average  amount  of  weekly  wages  for  men  in  this  department  is  30s.,  for  boys  5s.,  which 
is  higher  than  in  many  others,  and  obtained  as  an  equivalent  for  '  the  risk  they  run '  (p.  C.  4)." 

150.  Again,  Dr.  Greenhow  in  his  report  already  quoted  (Public  Health,  3rd  Report, 
p.  109,  1861),  states  of  the  "  dippers  "  that  they  are — 

"  Exposed  to  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning,  which  is  manifested  by  the  characteristic  blue  line  on  the 
gums,  by  painter's  colic  and  by  paralysis." 

151.  Of  the  "  scourers  "  Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  6)  that  their  employment  is,  "  the  most 
"  injurious  in  the  trade,"  and — 

"  That  many  young  women  are  tempted  to  sacrifice  their  health  for  the  sake  of  the  high  wages 
which  this  employment  aflfords." 

152.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Scriven  in  1841  : — 

"When  china  ware  is  to  be  fired,  it  is  first  placed  in  coarse  earthen  vessels  called  'jaggers;'  these 
contain  a  quantity  of  finely  pulverized  flint ;  this,  during  the  firing,  attaches  itself  strongly  to  the 
china;  some  two,  three,  or  more  young  women  are  employed  to  scour  it  off  with  sand  paper  and 
brushes;  the  particles  float  abundantly  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  cover  their  persons  just  as 
plentifully  as  flour  does  the  miller ;  in  every  act  of  respiration  a  considerable  quantity  is  deposited 
on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  fauces,  trachsea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  and,  being  acutely  angular  and 
irritating,  soon  occasions  thickening  of  these  membranes,  as  evidenced  by  their  small  weak  voices ; 
asthma,  chronic  cough,  tubercular  development,  consumption  soon  follows,  and  death.  Some  of  them 
will  escape  for  a  time,  whilst  others  become  easy  preys  "  (C.  5). 

153.  Of  the  "scourers,"  many  of  whom,  as  has  been  seen  above,  are  young  women. 
Dr.  lireenhow  gives  the  following  account  (p.  110) : — 

"  China  scourers  are  in  general  exposed  to  only  the  first  of  these  influences,  and  theirs  is  the  most 
pernicious  branch  of  the  manufacture.  The  fine  flint  dust  diffused  through  the  air  of  the  workshop, 
and  inhaled  into  the  lungs  very  soon  produces  discomfort,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest, 
soon  followed  by  dyspnoea,  cough  and  expectoration.  The  scourers  very  often  have  haemoptysis,  and 
sometimes  suff^er  from  epistaxis.  China  scouring  is  performed  by  women,  few  of  whom  continue  very 
long  at  the  operation.  The  danger  to  health  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  china:  the 
scouring  of  the  better  kinds,  owing  to  the  greater  fineness  of  the  dust  used  in  the  manufacture,  being 
an  employment  more  injurious  to  health  than  the  scouring  of  the  common  sorts.  Out  of  12  china 
scourers  employed  in  one  of  the  first  establishments  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  only  one  had  worked  so  long 
as  three  years  at  this  branch  of  the  business  ;  but  another  who  had  worked  five  years,  had  lately  left. 
The  foreman  of  this  pottery  said,  that  china  scourers  who  continue  at  the  occupation  never  fail  to 
become  asthmatical,  sooner  or  later.  In  another  pottery,  at  Hanley,  where  an  inferior  sort  of  china 
is  manufactured,  a  scourer  who  had  worked  eight  years,  and  was  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
said  that  four  other  scourers  who  were  employed  in  the  same  room  had  died  from  the  effect  of  the 
occupation  since  she  had  commenced  it,  and  that  a  fifth  was  then  at  the  point  of  death.  In  a  third 
pottery  a  woman  who  had  worked  10  years  at  the  occupation  asserted  that  about  12  other  scourers  in 
the  same  shop  had  died  since  she  entered  it.  Out  of  13  china  scourers  belonging  to  six  or  seven 
different  potteries,  whose  evidence  was  taken,  only  four  were  in  good  health ;  nine  were  suffering  in 
consequence  of  their  occupation.  Of  the  lattei',  three  were  suffering  from  an  advanced  stage  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  attended  by  great  difficulty  of  breathing;  four  had  suffered  from  hgemoptysis,  and 
the  others  all  had  more  or  less  shortness  of  breath,  cough  and  expectoration.  The  eldest  of  these 
women  was  50  years  of  age,  two  were  over  40,  and  four  were  under  30  years  of  age.  One  of  the  latter 
was  among  those  whose  health  had  given  way  vmder  the  employment.  China  scourers  are  very  liable 
to  attacks  of  catarrh,  which  rarely  fail  to  aggravate  and  hasten  the  progress  of  their  disease.  Those 
who  relinquish  the  employment  in  time,  are  said  occasionally  to  regain  perfect  health,  but  the 
greater  number  become  irretrievably  damaged  in  health." 

154.  Of  the  precautions  which  might  be  taken  against  the  very  noxious  results  of  this 
process  of  "  scouring,"  Dr.  Greenhow  states  that, — 

"  In  one  of  the  potteries  visited,  the  china  was  placed  upon  a  small  moveable  turn-table,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  scrubbed  with  sand-paper,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  dust  was  kept  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  scourer  than  when  held  in  her  hand.  In  another  pottery  the  china  was 
being  rubbed  with  the  opening  of  a  sort  of  canvas  tube  or  windsail,  up  which  a  draught  of  air  carried 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lighter  dust  "  (pp.  108,  109). 

155.  And  again  (at  p.  Ill)  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that, — 

"  Probably  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  might  be  rendered  much  less  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  Avorkers  if  some  arrangement  could  be  adopted  for  withdrawing  the  dust  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
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perhaps,  the  use  of  some  kind  of  protection  for  the  mouth,  such  as  a  respirator,  might  serve  to  exclude  The  Pottery 
the  dust  from  the  air  passages."  Manufacture. 

156.  Dr.  Greenhow  attributes,  as  has  been  seen  above  (75),  much  influence  in  gene- 
rating pulmonary  disease  to  the  quantity  of  impalpable  dust  flying  about  the  shops 
of  the  "  mould  makers  "  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  potting  department  generally.  He 
states  (p.  107  of  his  report), — 

"  Some  workshops  are  swept  daily,  others  only  once  a  week     and  of  those  that  are  swept  daily 
"  many  are  swept  in  the  morning," 

a  practice  open  to  this  objection,  that  the  dust  raised  in  the  process  has  not  time  to  settle 
again  before  the  people  commence  work  ;  but  in  most  of  the  inferior  potteries  the  floors 
are  not  swept  oftener  than  once  a  week,  probably  seldom  so  often  (p.  110). 

"  The  continual  running  backwards  and  forwards  "  of  the  boys  raises  the  dust  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  "  bronchial  irritation."  In  this,  as  in  other  noxious  occupations,  the  potters  will  often  appear  to 
resist  the  deleterious  influence  of  their  calling  for  some  years,  and  then  break  down  about  middle  age  " 
(p.  111). 

157.  Dr.  Greenhow  adds,  that, — 

"  The  evils  contingent  upon  this  branch  of  manufacture  might  be  greatly  diminished,  by  more  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  scattering  the  plaster  over  the  floor,  and  by  regularly  sweeping  the  latter,  so  as 
to  allow  as  little  of  the  material  as  possible  to  accumulate  upon  it,  and  be  raised  into  the  atmosphere 
by  trampling  about"  (p.  107). 

158.  In  the  Factories  Regulation  Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.)  there  is  a  clause  (s.  19.) 
for  the  protection  of  workers  in  wet-spinning  flax  mills.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  1st  of  October  1844,  no  child 
or  young  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  factory  in  which  the  spinning  of  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  or  tow  is  carried  on  unless  sufficient  means  shall  be  employed  and  continued  for  protecting  the 
workers  from  being  wetted,  and  where  hot  water  is  used,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the 
room  occupied  by  the  workers." 

159.  The  inference  is  immediate  that  if  the  consequences  arising  from  children  and 
young  persons  and  women  being  so  employed  in  certain  factories  as  to  be  liable  to  be 
continually  wetted,  were  sufficiently  grave  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  interfere  for 
their  protection,  the  extreme  injury  to  health  arising  from  these  processes  of  "  dipping" 
and  "  scouring,"  and  from  the  neglect  of  proper  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  dust 
in  the  potters'  workshops,  appeals,  in  the  case  of  the  young  engaged  in  the  potteries, 
with  tenfold  force  to  the  Legislature  for  such  protection  or  mitigation  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  admit  of. 

160.  The  process  by  which  sanitary  and  other  regulations  are  established  in  the  case  of  Special  rules 
coal  mines  and  ironstone  mines,  as  described  in  pp.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  under  the  Mines  Regulation  should  be 
and  Inspection  Act,  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.,  would  seem  to  be  readily  applicable  to  the  accordance 
case  of  the  potteries.    The  medical  inspector,  whose  proposed  duties  in  regard  to  ventila-  with  precc- 
tion,  &c.  have  been  described  in  p.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  w^ould  be  the  fittest  person  to  propose,  under  dents. 

the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  "  special  rules  "  of  a  sanitary  nature,  in  respect 
of  the  matters  above  mentioned  in  relation  to  the  "  dippers  "  and  "  scourers,"  and  the  dust 
in  the  potters'  shops,  &c.  The  mode  of  settling  these  special  rules  with  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  each  pottery,  and  the  mode  of  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  inspector  and  the  owner  or  his  agent,  have  been  noticed  above  (pp. 
xxii.,  xxiii.),  and  are  fully  defined  by  sect.  13  of  the  above-mentioned  Act.  When  once 
these  special  rules  were  established,  after  such  careful  discussion  as  they  would  undergo  in 
the  course  of  the  process  pointed  out,  and  after  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  no  difficulty  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  causing  them  to  be  observed,  or  in  making 
any  alterations  that  might  be  from  time  to  time  required,  through  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  factory  inspection. 

4.  Overtime. — 161.  Mr.  Scriven,  in  his  report  (C.  5),  thus  describes  the  oppressive  and  Overtime 
injurious  custom  of  working  the  boys  in  one  large  department  of  the  pottery  work  beyond  should  be  put 
the  usual  hours,  as  it  existed  in  1841 : — 

"  The  class  of  children  whose  physical  condition  has  the  strongest  claims  to  consideration,  is  that 
of  the  'jiggers'  and  'mould-runners/  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  work,  are  rendered  pale,  weak, 
diminutive,  and  imhealthy ;  they  are  employed  by  the  dish,  saucer,  and  plate  makers ;  their  hours 
are  from  half-past  5  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night,  but  in  numberless  instances  they  are  required 
to  labour  on  till  8,  9,  or  10,  and  this  in  an  atmosphere  varying  from  100  to  120  degrees,  all  these 
extra  hours  being  occasioned,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  by  the  selfishness  or  irregularities  of  their  un- 
worthy taskmaster.  The  men  work  by  the  piece :  however  much  there  may  be  on  hand  to  accom- 
plish, they  seldom  or  ever  work  after  Saturday  noon,  and  often  not  before  the  following  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  morning,  but  spend  the  hard  earnings  of  the  previous  days  idly  and  unprofitably.. 
Once  gone,  they  again  '  buckle  to,'  and  work  like  horses.    Each  man  employs  two  boys,  one  t 
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The  Pottery  tui-n  the  jigger  or  horizontal  wheel  from  morning  to  night,  the  other  to  carry  the  ware  just  formed 
Manufacture,  from  the  '  whirler'  to  the  hot-house,  and  the  moulds  back.    These  hot-houses  are  rooms  within  rooms, 

 closely  confined,  except  at  the  door,  and  without  windows.    In  the  centre  stands  a  large  cast-iron 

stove  heated  to  redness,  increasing  the  temperature  often  to  130  degrees.  I  have  burst  two  ther- 
mometers at  that  point.  During  this  inclement  season,  I  have  seen  these  boys  running  to  and  fro 
on  errands,  or  to  their  dinners,  Avithout  stockings,  shoes,  or  jackets,  and  with  perspiration  standing 
on  their  foreheads,  after  labouring  like  little  slaves,  with  the  mercury  20  degrees  below  freezing. 
The  results  of  such  transitions  are  soon  realized,  and  many  die  of  consumption,  asthma,  and  acute 
inflammations.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  their  work  is  the  most  arduous  and  fatiguing  of  all 
others.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof,  on  turning  to  the  evidence  of  John  Johnson  (No.  48), 
liongport,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  others.  It  will  appear  that  a  good  workman  can,  and  fre- 
quently does,  make  eight  score  dozen  saucers  a  week,  each  dozen  counting  36  pieces.  Each  piece 
is  carried  twice  to  and  fro,  and  weighs  (mould  and  bat)  2  lbs. ;  but  as  two  pieces  are  carried  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  count  but  as  one,  and  as  4  lbs.  on  every  trip. 

"  Let  us  first  calculate  the  weight  absolutely  borne,  then  the  distance  run  barefoot  :  Eight  times 
20  is  160;  36  times  160  is  5,760  pieces  of  2  lbs.  each,  carried  in  six  days  of  only  72  hours,  which, 
multiplied  by  four  (the  weight  of  two  moulds  and  bats),  gives  23,040  lbs.  Divided  by  six,  the 
number  of  Avorklng  days  in  the  week,  will  give  3,840  lbs.  a  day  of  12  hours,  without  deducting  the 
so-called  one  and  a  half  hour  for  meals,  which,  by  the  way,  they  never  get. 

"  The  average  distance  from  the  whirler  to  the  centre  of  the  stove  is  an  honest  7  yards;  the  same 
back  Avill  make  14;  14  times  5,760  yards  gives  80,640,  or  45  miles  1,440  yards  in  a  Aveek;  Avhich, 
divided  by  six,  gives  7  miles  1,120  yards  per  day.  Besides  this,  they  have  to  mount  one,  two,  or 
three  steps  to  place  the  pieces  upon  the  shelves.  But  this  is  not  enough,  their  master  requires  them, 
Avhile  he  is  taking  his  pipe  or  his  pot,  to  wedge  the  clay  in  the  yard,  collect  the  half-dried  pieces 
from  the  shelves;  a2;ain,  to  come  half  an  hour  or  more  before  him  in  the  morninG:,  to  P"et  coals  in, 
ashes  out,  and  sweep  and  make  ready  for  him  the  room,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  wanted,  and 
probably  has  to  walk  a  mile  before  and  after  his  Avork.  If  the  master's  propensities  prompt  him 
to  loiter  aAvay  the  earlier  days  of  the  Aveek,  he  Avorks  the  extra  hours  on  middle  days  to  make  up  his 
losses ;  thus  the  child — the  almost  infant  child — is  taxed  with  three  or  four  hours'  increased  exertion, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  health,  his  morals,  and  CA^ery  domestic  comfort  that  he  Avould  otherwise  enjoy, 
and  this,  Avithout  the  least  remuneration,  ns  in  every  case  his  Avages  are  the  same,  Avhether  he  makes 
the  12  hours  or  16.  The  evil  is  lamented  by  the  honest  Avorkman,  by  the  children,  by  the  parents, 
and  universally  by  the  manufacturers,  Avho  acknowledge  their  inability  to  correct  it  themselves 
Avithout  incurring  the  risk  of  exciting  tumidt,  and  thereby  occasioning  some  delay  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders,  as  the  processes  are  so  linked  in  Avith  each  other,  that  by  losing  one  set  of  men  the 
others  are  rendered  useless. 

"  Should  a  remedy  be  suggested,  the  children  Avould  have  reason  to  hail  the  day  of  their  emancijia- 
tion  from  toil  little  removed  from  slavery." 

162.  The  only  question  now  can  be,  does  this  practice  continue  ?  Are  there  .young 
boys  whose  ordinary  day's  work  must  be  sufficiently  exhausting,  since  it  consists  of 
running  backwards  and  forwards  a  distance  of  7  miles  in  a  temperatm-e  and  with  Aveights 
as  above  described,  Avho  not  only  do  this  amount  of  Avork,  but  are  called  upon  by  the  men 
Avho  employ  them  to  add  to  it  by  one  or  more  hours  of  overtime  towards  the  end  of  the 
week,  because  their  employers  have  spent  in  idleness  a  day  or  more  at  its  beginning  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  this  system  still  continues,  although  its  hardship  upon  the  boys  and 
its  disadvantage  to  the  master  manufacturers,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  pottery 
works,  has  been  exposed  for  upAvards  of  20  years. 

163.  Mr.  Longe  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  hours  of  work  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  pottery  works,  and  in  the  large  and  important  branches  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  children  are  employed  (pp.  2  and  4)  : — 

"  The  usual  hours  of  AVork  throughout  the  district  are  similar  to  those  stated  by  the  employers 
in  the  tabular  forms.  They  are  generally  from  about  65  a.m.  to  6^  p.m.  On  Saturday  work  ceases 
in  some  manufactories  at  2  p.m.,  in  others  at  4  p.m.  In  some  manufactories  work  is  continued  to 
7  p.m.  on  Fridays.  These  hours,  hoAvever,  are  frequently  exceeded  in  the  case  of  pressing  orders,  on 
Avhich  occasions  children  as  Avell  as  adults  are  employed  to  8  or  9  p.m. ;  and  sometimes,  but  I  believe 
very  rarely,  through  the  whole  night.  Some  of  the  children  are  also  liable  to  be  Avorked  beyond 
the  usual  hours  through  the  irregular  habits  of  the  men  for  Avhom  they  work."  ..."  The  above 
description  shows  the  ordinary  employment  of  these  boys ;  they  are,  however,  liable  more  than  any 
other  class  of  children  to  be  Avorked  beyond  the  regular  hours.  It  is  still  too  frequent  a  practice 
among  the  flat-pressers,  as  with  other  potters,  to  waste  the  first  days  of  the  Aveek  in  idleness  or  the 
beerhouse,  and  then  Avork  themselves  and  their  boys  until  8  or  9  o'clock  on  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
order  to  recover  their  lost  time." 

164.  Numerous  instances  are  given  in  the  evidence  of  this  species  of  overwork,  and  in 
the  cases  of  very  young  boys. 

165.  (P.  16.)  William  Wood,  aged  9  years  10  months,  was  7  years  and  10  months  old 
when  he  began  to  work.  He  "ran  moulds"  when  he  first  began  to  work.  He  comes 
at  6  a.m.  every  day  in  the  vt^eek  and  "  gives  over  "  about  9-  "  I  work  to  9  six  days 
"  in  the  week,    I  have  done  so  seven  or  eight  weeks," 
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166.  At  another  pottery  (p.  16)  Robert  Barlow  said,  he  was  8  some  time  ago;  he  did  The  Pottery 
not  know  when  he  would  be  9-  Six  months  previously  he  worked  for  J,  Rutter,  He  Manufacture, 
"ran  moulds,  wedged  clay,  and  turned  jigger."   "  I  used  to  come  two  or  three  days  in  the 

"  week  at  5s.  1  worked  to  7  ;  sometimes  to  8.  Sometimes  I  worked  three  days,  some- 
"  times  two  days  in  the  week  till  8.  "  T.  Kelsale  (p.  12)  ;  T.  Ball,  age  1 1  years  7  months  ; 
R.  Jones,  age  14;  J.  Murray,  age  12  (p.  19),  and  many  others  throughout  the  evidence 
give  similar  testimony.    The  last-named  boy,  J.  Murray,  states, — 

"  I  turn  jigger  and  run  moulds.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes  I  come  at  4.  I  worked  all  night  last 
night,  till  6  o'clock  this  morning.  I  have  not  been  in  bed  since  the  night  before  last.  There  were  8 
or  9  boys  working  last  night.  All  but  one  have  come  this  morning.  I  have  not  worked  any  other 
night  this  week.  I  get  3s.  6d.  I  do  not  get  any  more  for  working  all  night.  1  have  worked  five 
times  in  my  life  all  night.    I  worked  two  nights  last  week." 

167.  Joseph  Davenport,  manager  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Son,  earthenware 
manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  appears  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturers 
that  this  system  should  be  put  an  end  to.    He  states  (p.  II), — 

"  It  would  be  a  good  rule  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  after  6  p.m.  It  would 
make  the  men  regular.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  works  that  men  should  work  after  6, 
but  they  often  do  it  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  They  keep  the  boys  idle  one  day,  and  then 
work  them  too  much  the  next.   There  ought  to  be  a  compulsory  rule  that  they  should  give  over  at  6." 

168.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  that  the  hours  of  labour  for  the  young  in  the 
pottery  department  ought  to  be  hmited  by  law  to  factory  hours.  In  the  finishing  depart- 
ment, although  the  children  and  young  persons  are  "  generally  confined  to  the  regular 
"  hours  of  work,"  yet,  Mr.  Longe  states, — 

"  They  are  liable  to  be  employed  considerably  beyond  those  hours  in  some  manufactories  at 
periods  of  brisk  trade."  (P.  6.) 

169.  The  ordinary  excuse  for  working  overtime,  that  it  is  necessary  to  execute  an 
order  (Mr.  J.  Hawley,  p.  18,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barlow,  p.  19,  Mr.  Green,  p.  20),  cannot  be 
accepted  as  valid,  after  the  experience  of  the  factory  legislation  in  the  cases  of  mills, 
bleaching  works,  and  other  departments  of  manufacture  in  which  the  same  argument  was 
used,  and  determined  by  Parliament  to  be  untenable.  The  truth  in  regard  to  this  question 
appears  to  be  expressed  by  Mr.  Beardmore,  earthenware  manufacturer,  Longton  (p. 
20),  that  there  is  "  no  real  advantage  whatever  working  overtime;"  and  by  Mr.  George 
Mountford,  earthenware  manufacturer,  Fenton  (p.  15),  that — 

"  If  there  was  a  law  passed  to  compel  all  manufacturers  to  close  their  gates  at  G  o'clock,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  lis  all." 

5.  Meal-times. — 170.  Irregularity  of  meal-times  will  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of  over-  Meal-umes. 
time  and  irregular  hours  of  work,  under  the  pressure  of  lost  time  to  be  made  up,  in 
consequence  of  the  idleness  of  the  men  at  the  early  part  of  the  week,  or  of  orders  to 
execute  within  a  given  time.    Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  4)  that  "  the  dinner  hour  is  liable 

"  to  be  curtailed  on  the  later  days  of  the  week  by  irregular  workmen."  The  breakfast 
hour  is  also  liable  to  a  similar  irregularity.  R.  Barlow  states  (p.  16),  "  I  got  my  breakfast 
"  sometimes  at  20  minutes  past  9 ;  sometimes  at  8."  And  the  dinner  hour  to  curtail- 
ment. "  Sometimes  I  went  to  dinner  at  half-past  1.  When  I  went  to  dinner  at  half- 
"  past  1,  I  came  back  to  work  before  2,  a  good  many  times."  J.  Ferneyhough,  age  10 
years  and  1  month,  states  (p.  18),  "  I  have  not  always  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  generally.  I 
"  have  only  half  an  hour  sometimes  ;  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday."  Other 
witnesses  state  they  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner  (T.  Ball,  p.  19,  S.  Col- 
clough,  p.  20).  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  meal- times  ought  to  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act. 

171.  In  order  to  remove  a  misapprehension  which  we  have  noticed  as  common  among 
those  unacquainted  with  the  Factory  Act,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  (as 
we  have  done  also  at  p.  Ivi.)  that  s.  36  of  the  Act  only  forbids  the  meals  to  be  taken  in 
the  factory  if  work  is  still  going  on.  In  reference  to  the  "  dippers  "  and  "  scourers  "  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture  (p.  xxv.-xxvii.)  this  provision  is  of  particular  importance. 

Moral  Remedies. 

6.  The  half-time  system  of  the  Factory  Act. — 172.  The  memorial  of  the  employers  above 
referred  to  (p.  viii.),  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  speaks  of  "  the  very  early  age  "  at 
which  children  are  employed  in  the  potteries,  the  early  age  at  which  they  leave  school,  and 
the  "  moral  and  physical  evils  "  to  which  these  two  circumstances  give  rise.  The  memorial 
therefore  adds  that  "  some  legislative  enactment  is  wanted  to  "  prevent  children  from 
"  being  employed  at  so  early  an  age,  and  to  secure  to  them,  at  any  rate,  a  minimum  of 
"  education." 
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The  Pottery      The  Only  question  accordingly  that  requires  to  be  determined  is  what  species  of 
Manufacture,  enactment  would  be  most  beneficial,  and  at  the  same  time  not  unsuitable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  pottery  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

173.  Of  the  various  modes  of  connecting  education  with  a  wages-yielding  employment, 
which  are  open  for  selection  in  this  instance,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent ; 

174.  The  Education  Clauses  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Act  of  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.)  ; 
the  provisions  of  the  Print  Works  Acts  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  2%  and  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70.) ;  and 
those  of  the  Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.) 

175.  Of  these  the  provisions  for  education  under  the  Print  Works  Acts  have  been 
shown,  by  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases  ineffec- 
tual, and  not  to  be  recommended  for  imitation  if  any  other  plan  is  available.  (  Mr.  Baker's 
Report  for  October  1862,  p.  52.)  The  provisions  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  in  respect 
to  education  have  only  been  in  force  since  July  1st,  I860.  They  require  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  12,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  a 
competent  schoolmaster,  that  such  boy  is  able  to  read  and  write ;  or  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  a  competent  schoolmaster  that  such  boy  has  attended  school  for  not  less  than 
three  hours  a  day  for  two  days  in  each  week  during  the  lunar  month  immediately  preceding, 
exclusive  of  any  attendance  on  Sundays.  These  provisions,  however  good  in  themselves, 
are  found  in  practice  to  be  largely  evaded  by  the  non-employment  of  boys  within  the 
ages  specified.    The  Education  Clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  (1844)  are  without  question 

The  gradual  the  most  satisfactory  and  beneficial  means  yet  devised  by  Parliament  for  ensuring  some 
application  amount  of  elementary  education  to  the  young  in  connexion  with  wages-yielding  labour, 
^nie  s  ^stera  there  any  special  reasons  why  this  system  should  be  inapplicable  to  the  potteries  ? 
desirable  for  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  none,  and  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  point 
the  potteries,  out  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  the  gradual  application  of  this  system  to 
the  potteries  will  lay  the  foundation  of  improvements  which  will  be  of  signal  advantage 
both  to  the  children,  to  the  parents,  to  the  employers,  and  to  society  at  large. 
Doubts  and  176.  Qur  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Longe,  has  given  most  full  and  fair  expression 
objections  of  ^^^^  natural  doubts  and  objections  which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  a  body 

of  employers  when  called  upon  to  consider,  with  reference  to  impending  legislation,  the 
applicability  of  a  system  such  as  that  of  the  education  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  to 
their  industrial  condition  and  arrangements. 
But  removed      177.  We  shall  best  aid  in  removing  those  objections  by  referring,  as  briefly  as  possible, 

theTo-resf 

progress  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act,  as 
ofle^Tisfat^n  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories ;  and  we  have  the  less  hesitation 
on  that  sub-  in  doing  so,  because  we  have  found  that  the  same  doubts  and  objections  have  occurred 
ject.  to  many  of  the  other  employers  whose  occupations  are  the  subject  of  this  report ;  and  are 

also  very  likely  to  occur  to  many  of  the  others  whose  arrangements  in  reference  to  j  uvenile 

labour  we  are  called  upon  by  this  Commission  to  investigate. 

178.  The  Factory  Act,  1833,  was  in  force  until  The  Factories  Regulation  Act  was 
passed  in  1844. 

179.  By  the  Factory  Act,  1833,  s.  7-,  the  employment  of  children  under  9  years  of  age 
was  prohibited ;  and 

180.  By  s.  8,  the  age  at  which  children  were  to  be  permitted  to  work  full  time  being 
fixed,  as  at  present,  at  13,  the  arrangement  was  made  to  take  effect  by  successive  stages 
as  follows  : 

181.  For  the  first  six  mbnths  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  alteration  was  made. 

182.  In  the  period  from  6  to  18  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  children  who  had 
completed  their  11th  year  were  allowed  to  work  full  time. 

183.  In  the  period  from  18  to  30  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  children  who  had 
completed  their  12th  year  were  allowed  to  work  full  time. 

184.  After  30  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  no  child  was  allowed  to  work  full 
time  who  had  not  completed  its  13th  year. 

185.  And  by  the  same  section  children  were  permitted  to  work  on  an  average  eight 
hours  per  day. 

186.  The  children  were  required  by  ss.  20  and  21  to  attend  "some  school"  for  two 
hours  a  day,  and  to  produce  a  schoolmaster's  voucher  for  such  attendance.  A  sum  not 
exceeding  one  penny  in  every  shilling  earned  by  the  child  might  be  deducted  from  its 
wages  to  pay  the  schoolmaster;  but  the  payment  might  be  disallowed  or  withheld  (s.  23) 
by  the  inspector  if  he  were  of  opinion  that  the  teacher  was  incompetent. 

187.  In  July  1837,  namely  18  months  after  the  Act  had  come  into  full  operation, 
Mr.  Horner,  Inspector  of  Factories,  reported  (p.  15)  that  the  impression  left  upon  him, — 

"  By  the  inspection  of  the  last  quarter  has  been  that  the  Act  is  viewed  with  less  dislike  than  formerly 
by  some  mill  owners,  that  the  necessity  and  justice  of  legislative  interference  on  behalf  of  the  children 
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is  admitted  by  a  greater  number,  and  that  the  observance  of  the  Act,  when  fairly  set  about,  is  found  The  Pottery 
to  be  less  onerous' than  it  was  represented  and  believed  to  be."  Manufecture. 

188.  In  July  1839  Mr.  Horner  states  (p.  12),— 

"  Some  proprietors  of  large  mills  have  very  recently  said  to  me  that  they  are  convinced  the  Act  has 
done  much  good  in  many  ways,  and  that  they  would  regret  to  see  factories  left  without  some  restric- 
tions, either  as  to  the  hours  of  work  or  to  the  ages  of  the  persons  employed." 

189.  In  January  1840,  Mr.  Saunders,  Inspector  of  Factories,  reported  (p.  21),  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  an  intelhgent  mill  owner  in  his  district, 

"  The  restriction  of  factory  labour  has  been  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  factory  children,  both  in  a 
physical  and  moral  point  of  view.  They  are  stronger  and  more  healthy,  better  behaved  and  more 
cleanly,  and  attend  Sunday  schools  much  more  regularly ;  their  wages  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  in  every  respect  placed  them  in  a  much  better  position  than  the  children  which  have 
to  follow  some  other  employment." 

190.  But  the  Act  of  1833  had  certain  defects,  which  were  pointed  out  in  the  inspectors' 
reports,  and  which  gave  rise  to  just  complaints.  Accordingly  in  1844  the  Factories 
Regulation  Act  was  passed,  by  which  children  of  eight  years  of  age  were  permitted  to  be 
employed;  the  hours  of  work  for  children  reduced  from  eight  hours  to  half  a  day; 
additional  regulations  made  for  work  on  alternate  daj^s,  and  attendance  at  school ;  the 
school  hours  limited  to  three  hours  between  8  o'clock  a.m.  and  6  o'clock  p.m.;  the  occupier 
required  to  pay  the  school  fees,  not  exceeding  ^d.  per  week,  and  to  deduct  from  the  wages 
of  the  child  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  twelfth  part  of  its  wages ;  and  other  improvements 
introduced  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  children  and  the  employers. 

191.  While  the  Act  of  1833  was  in  operation,  and  the  above  changes  were  under 
discussion,  the  difficulties  and  objections  appeared  great  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  mill 
owners.  Those  difficulties  and  objections  were  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  his 
report  of  July  1843  (p.  27).  They  are  precisely  those  which  have  lately  presented  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  employers  in  the  potteries ;  they  are  as 
follows : 

"  The  principal  objections  raised  against  the  half-time  clauses  may  be  classed  as  follows  : —  Objections 
1st.  That  it  will  reduce  the  wages  of  the  children,  so  that  the  parents  will  not  find  it  worth  while  set  forth 

to  send  them  to  work  for  half  a  day,  and  suffer  much  privation  in  consequence.  against  the 

2nd.  That  the  manufacturers  will  be  put  to  greater  expense,  from  the  necessity  of  employing  older  halt-timp 

hands,  or  increasing  the  wages  of  the  younger  classes,  should  there  be  any  scarcity  in  the  systeir, 

supply  of  hands. 

3rd.  That  it  will  cause  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  be  brought  up  to  factory  work  than  can  find 
employment  in  it  afterwards  as  young  persons  or  adults,  and  thus  by  a  redundancy  of  labour 
reduce  wages  generally. 

Other  reasons  are  assigned,  but  none  that  are  entitled  to  any  weight  in  comparison  with  those 
which  I  have  enumerated,  or  which  cannot  be  fully  answered." 

192.  To  Mr.  Saunders'  reasoning  in  answer  to  the  above  objections,  we  beg  leave  t6 
refer,  as  being  equally  applicable  in  principle  to  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  potteries. 

"  It  would  be  preposterous  to  assert  that  any  considerable  change  can  be  effected  in  an  established  Temporary 
practice  without  a  possibility  of  that  change  subjecting  some  Individuals  to  injury  or  temporary  inconve- 
inconvenlence.    However  prejudicial  the  worst  system  ever  followed  in  any  branch  of  trade  may  be  nience  may 
to  the  health,  comfort,  or  improvement  of  workers,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  even  the  most  careful  arise, 
substitution  of  an  improved  system  may  at  first  cause  individual  cases  of  hardship  and  privation,  and 
it  is  not  contended  that  this  is  an  exception  to  that  general  rule.    The  adoption  of  any  change  must 
be  determined  upon  only  from  a  conviction  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  advantages  secured,  and 
the  evils  removed  or  mitigated,  overbalances  considerably  any  temporary  or  private  inconvenience. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  in  respect  of  the  alteration  to  which  I  now  allude. 

"  If  the  change  from  eight  hours'  labour  to  half  a  day  had  been  for  the  first  time  proposed,  if  it  had 
been  impossible  to  refer  to  experience  as  to  the  working  of  the  system,  or  if  the  advantages  gained  had 
been  shown  only  in  theory,  then  indeed  too  much  caution  and  discussion  could  not  have  been  devoted 
to  the  subject ;  but  here  again  (as  in  the  case  of  schools)  the  Government  are  enabled,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  to  appeal  to  facts  in  support  of  the  proposition  they  have  submitted  to  Parliament. 

"  The  original  proposal  was  suggested  by  mill  occupiers,  themselves  employers  of  children,  after 
they  had  had  some  experience  in  the  application  of  it.  It  has  been  voluntarily  adopted  from  a  convic- 
tion of  its  simplicity,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  both  to  themselves  and  the  children,  by  a 
considerable  number  of  mill  occupiers  in  several  places  and  under  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
One  fact  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  viz.,  that  its  application  originated  and  it  is  generally  first 
adopted  in  any  locality  by  those  who  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  hands,  and  ' 
those  who  have  given  the  best  proof  in  other  ways  that  they  desire  to  improve  the  general  condition 
and  comfort  of  their  workpeople  as  well  as  the  education  of  their  children."    (P.  27.)  .  .  . 

"  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  are  situations  and  circumstances  where  some  inconvenience 
might  at  first  be  reasonably  apprehended ;  but  a  careful  examination  will  prove  that  it  is  hardly 
possible,  in  any  conceivable  locality,  that  more  than  one  of  the  difficulties  enumerated  can  occur,  and 
then  only  partially,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  readiness  with  which  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
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The  Pottery  in  many  cases,  and  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  it  when  fully  carried  out,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify 

Manufacture,  the  proposed  restriction."  (P.  28.) 
 —        "  The  two  objections  of  reduced  wages  to  the  parents,  and  difficulty  of  finding  hands  to  the  mill 

ObserTOtions  owner,  can  hardly  operate  concurrently  ;  a  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  labour  will  secure  increased  wages  ; 

on  wages.       ^j-^g  £gj,^.  reduction  in  wages  arising  from  a  redundancy  of  hands  under  the  operation  of  this 

system  is  altogether  groundless  ;  but  both  difficulties  are  in  part  met  by  the  proposal  to  admit  children 
between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  to  be  employed  for  half  a  day.  This  gives  to  the  employer 
a  larger  supply  of  hands  from  whom  to  draw  the  additional  number  he  requires,  and  it  enables  those 
parents  who  have  only,  hitherto,  had  one  child  employed  for  eight  hours^a  day,  to  get  two  employed 
each  for  half  a  day. 

"  In  respect  to  wages  there  will  be  at  least  an  equal  amount  paid  for  labour  in  a  given  locality,  but 
if  the  scarcity  of  labourers  be  such  that  w^ages  are  increased  (which  is  more  probable  than  that  any 
reduction  will  take  ])lace  from  this  cause)  to  that  extent  the  poorer  class  generally  will  be  benefited. 
The  increase  of  wages,  however,  cannot  be  so  gi-eat  as  to  amount  to  any  important  item  in  the  cost  of 
production  ;  while  the  simplicity  of  the  system,  the  reduced  trouble  and  responsibility  of  the  mill  owner, 
and  the  improved  order  and  discipline  of  the  children,  arp  severally  sources  of  remuneration  to  the 
master,  and  encouragement  to  the  employment  of  children. 

"  It  is,  however,  under  this  branch  of  the  subject  that  temporary  and  partial  difficulty  may  be 
experienced.  One  parent  may  not  have  a  second  child  old  enough  to  go  to  the  mill,  or  all  who  have 
second  children  may  not  be  able  to  get  them  employed.  I  wish  that  this  could  be  avoided,  but  I  plead 
that  it  is  not  of  such  general  application,  or  of  so  serious  a  nature,  as  to  justify  the  rejection  or  post- 
ponement of  the  plan."    (P.  28.) 

193.  In  answer  to  the  third  objection,  that  a  greater  number  of  hands  would  be 
brought  up  to  factory  work  than  would  be  able  to  find  employment  in  it  afterwards,  the 
remarkable  fact  had  developed  itself,  even  under  the  Act  of  1833,  that  the  proportion  of 
children  employed  m  comparison  with  adult  labour  had  been  reduced.  Mr.  Saunders 
foresaw  that  this  would  continue  to  be  the  case. 
Eedundancy  "  I  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  objection  involved  in  the  supposed  redundancy  hereafter  in  the 
of  hands.  number  of  persons  seeking  employment  in  the  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  and  flax  trades,  and  its  effect 
on  wages ;  but  in  doing  this  I  must  first  notice  another  objection,  which,  though  totally  inconsistent 
with  a  supposed  redundancy,  is  sometimes  brought  forward  by  the  same  parties,  viz.,  that  there  will 
be  so  much  increased  difficulty  in  employing  children  under  the  restriction,  that  none  will  be  found 
to  accept  work  or  wages  for  half  a  day. 

"  The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is  not  that  children  will  not  be  employed,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  whenever  they  are  wanted  many  will  accept  and  employers  will  be  glad  to  have  them.  Parents 
do  now  send  children  regularly  for  half  a  day  and  even  less,  and  are  rejoiced  to  get  them  work  on 
this  condition."    (P.  29.) 

"  That  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  children  in  any  one  branch  of  trade  should  not 
necessarily  result  in  the  over-stocking  of  that  trade  with  adult  labourers  will  be  easily  accounted  for 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  employment  of  a  great  majority  of  them  is  only  for  a  few  years  before 
tliey  seek  permanent  employment. 

"  It  is  not  until  the  age  of  14  or  15  that  young  persons  of  either  sex  ordinarily  fix  on  the 
profession  or  employment  by  which  they  are  to  obtain  their  permanent  livelihood. 

"  Under  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill,  the  restriction  on  the  labour  of  children  only  extends  to  the 
age  of  13  ;  thus  they  are  only  to  be  employed  for  half-time  in  factories  during  that  period  of  their 
childhood,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  idleness  or  passed  in  occupations  quite  as  little,  or 
perhaps  less,  likely  to  afford  them  permanent  occupation  than  factory  labour, 

"  As  many  of  the  children  as  become  proficients  in  the  different  manufacturing  branches  in  which 
they  are  employed  will  undoubtedly  be  encouraged  to  follow  those  branches  as  their  occupation  for 
life  by  their  employers  advancing  them  in  their  several  departments ;  but  no  individual  who  has 
been  trained  by  factory  work  in  habits  of  industry,  so  regulated  between  the  ages  of  eight  to  13  as  to 
insure  a  full  development  both  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers  can  be  injured  for  other  stations 
in  life,  especially  if  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  hereafter  have  the  opportunity)  he  has  been 
instructed  how  to  control  his  temper  and  disposition,  and  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  Christian 
principles."    (P.  31.)  .  .  . 

Supply  and  "  Should  experience  prove  that  the  number  of  children  now  employed,  or  who  may  be  taken  on 
demand  will  under  the  half-time  system,  create  a  greater  supply  of  young  persons  wilHng  to  remain  permanently 
regulate  pro-  in  these  trades  than  are  wanted  to  supply  ordinary  vacancies,  mill  occupiers  will  retain  those  they 
portion.  require  and  reduce  the  number  of  children,  until  the  continued  and  certain  operation  of  supply  and 
demand  shall  determine  the  best  average  number  to  be  retained  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  adults, 
young  persons,  and  children."  (P.  31.)  .  .  . 
Eeduced  "  Much  of  the  altered  proportion  between  adult  and  infant  labour  in  mills  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 

number  of  the  natural  and  very  beneficial  working  of  the  Factory  Act,  which  by  means  of  the  restricted  hours 
children  em-  j^^j  attendance  at  school  of  the  younger  class  affords  encouragement  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
ployed.  fQj.  ^|-jQ  employment  of  adults  and  young  persons  when  there  are  any  who  want  work  in  preference 

to  children — the  employment  of  these  last  being  permitted  and  regulated  so  as  not  to  exclude  them 
from  mill  work  but  to  protect  them  from  overwork,  and  to  require  that  during  their  childhood  a  part  of 
the  wages  they  earn  shall  be  employed  in  preparing  them  by  education  for  the  better  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  society  when  they  attain  the  age  of  adolescence  and  manhood."  (P.  32.)  .  .  . 
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194.  The  actual  results  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Act,  1844, — the  principal  Act  The  Pottery 
now  in  force, — as  described  in  the  periodical  reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  cannot  Manufacture, 

but  be  of  much  interest ;  and  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  add  in  the  Appendix  (p.  322),   

for  facility  of  reference  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  a  copy  of  the  "  abstract  of  the 

Factory  Acts,"  published  under  authority  and  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  every  factory. 

195.  In  May  1845,  a  year  after  the  Act  of  1844  came  into  operation,  Mr.  Saunders  Apprehen- 
thus  reported  of  it  (p.  38).    He  shows  that  even  within  that  short  period  the  appre-  gi^'oundless 
hensions  that  had  been  felt  that  a  deficiency  of  labour  would  be  caused  by  the  half-time  of  <a  defi- 
system  had  proved  to  be  groundless  :  —  ciency  of 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  have  to  report  these  humane  and  important  restrictions  to  have  li'^bour. 
•  been  successfully  applied  at  less  inconvenience  and  interruption  to  the  proceedings  of  manufacturers  ^^""^il^^J 
than  was  anticipated  even  by  many  who  considered  the  restrictions  very  desirable,  ^ 

"  I  must  not  be  understood  as  stating  that  no  cases  have  occurred  in  which  existing  interests  have 
been  compromised,  because  I  know  the  contrarj^  to  be  the  fact.  In  rural  districts  some  silk  throwsters 
(and  occasionally  the  occupants  of  v/ooUen  mills)  have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply 
of  hands,  and  are  to  some  extent  sufferers  in  consequence,  but  these  cases  have  been  fewer  in  number 
and  I  hope  less  severe  than  appeared  likely  from  the  statements  previously  made^  while  in  other 
cases  the  calculations  respecting  a  deficient  supply  of  labour  have  been  contradicted  by  the  result, 
and  some  mill  occupiers  whose  previous  statements  would  have  led  to  the  impression  that  they  would 
experience  great  difficulties,  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  children  under  1 1  by 
taking  into  their  employment  older  persons.  These  persons,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  would  but 
for  this  employment  have  been  out  of  work  altogether,  or  at  any  rate  less  profitably  employed  than 
they  are  at  present." 

196.  In  June  1848  Mr.  Horner  reported  (p.  4)  that  many  occupiers  of  factories  who 
were  originally  adverse  to  legislative  interference  have  again  and  again  stated  to  him, — 

"  That  they  had  seen  reason  to  alter  their  opinions ;  that  the  restriction  of  the  labour  of  young 
persons  and  women  to  12  hours  a  day,  and  of  children  to  half-time,  requiring  the  latter  also  to  go 
daily  to  school,  have  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  factory  population,  and  the  vast 
increase  in  the  number  and  extent  of  cotton  mills  which  has  taken  place  since  1834,  when  the  Act 
of  3  &  4  Will,  IV.  c.  103.  came  into  operation,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  could  not  have  had 
any  injurious  effects  upon  trade."  ... 

197.  And  in  November  of  that  year  Mr.  Saunders  was  able  to  state  (p.  115)  that, — 

"  The  period  has  passed  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  oiTer  proof  that  the  labour  of  even  the  lowest 
and  youngest  class  of  operatives  is  increased  in  value  by  early  training  and  judicious  instruction ; 
neither  can  it  be  requisite  to  offer  any  argument  in  proof  that  by  husbanding  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  child  and  young  person,  the  value  of  the  man  to  Avhatever  class  of  society  he  may 
belong  will  hereafter  be  increased."  ... 

198.  In  May  1849  Mr,  T.  J.  Howell,  Inspector  of  Factories,  gave  the  following  summary 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  in  his  district,  showing  that  no  diminution  of  earnings  had 
occurred,  and  that  the  results  were  such  as  to  be  beneficial  to  all  parties.  They  had 
been  obtained  in  part  "  by  improvements  in  the  construction  as  well  as  by  accelerating 
"  the  speed  of  the  machinery." 

'•'  From  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made  I  find  it  indeed  to  be  generally  represented  that,  not- 
withstanding this  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  abridgment  in  the  hours  of  work,  the 
Ten  Hours  Act  has  not  effected  any  diminution  in  the  earnings  of  the  work-people  which  is  not 
practically  counterbalanced  by  some  equivalent  advantages  which  they  gain  from  the  shortening  of 
the  working  day.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  that  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  net  wages, 
actually  received  in  cash,  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  fortnight,  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour;  for  it  is  stated  that  the  "two  last"  hours  of  the  twelve  were  not 
those  in  which  the  greatest  energy,  activity,  and  vigilance  were  available  ;  that,  by  shortening  the 
day,  the  hands  are  now  enabled,  in  ten  hours,  to  do  more  work,  and  to  do  it  better,  than  th'ey 
could  in  the  first  ten  hours  of  a  longer  working  day ;  that  by  improvements  in  the  construction,  as 
well  as  by  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  a  greater  amount  of  work  is  turned  off  in  the 
same  time  than  before ;  that,  in  fact,  they  get  through  their  work  with  more  hearty  good  will,  with 
greater  ease  and  attention,  and  in  better  spirits ;  and  that  by  turning  their  work  better  out  of  hand 
their  earnings  are  not  diminished  by  so  many  abatements,  stoppages,  and  fines  for  negligence,  and  for 
bad  or  damaged  work,  as  used  to  curtail  their  receipts  under  the  system  of  longer  hours,"    (P.  19.) 

199.  The  advantages  of  employing  the  children  on  alternate  days  for  10  hours  each  Advantages 
day,  under  ss.  30  and  31  of  the  Factory  Act,  instead  of  on  half  days,  are  described  in  ofemploy- 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Saunders'  Report  of  April  1850   (p.  43),  and  are"""*"" 
applicable  to  some  of  the  features  of  labour  in  the  potteries.  ^ays, 

"  The  greatest  advantages  have  been  derived  from  the  alternate  day  system  in  woollen  mills 
Avherever  situated,  and  in  mills  of  all  descriptions  situated  in  rural  districts.  In  woollen  mills  the 
oil  and  dyes  used  make  an  entire  change  of  dress  indispensable  -whenever  children  go  from  work  to 
school  or  vice  versa,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  whereas,  by  employment  and  school  attendance  during 
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The  Pottery  the  whole  of  each  alternate  clay,  a  change  of  dress  during  the  dinner  hour,  such  as  the  other  system 

Manufacture,  involves,  is  avoided. 
■  "  In  mills  situated  in  rural  districts  children  have  often  considerable  distances  to  travel  between 

their  homes  and  their  place  of  work.  In  such  situations  the  half-day  system  subjects  children  to 
great  inconvenience,  especially  when,  as  it  frequently  happens,  the  factory  and  the  school  are  situated 
in  opposite  directions  from  their  residence.  The  alternate  day  system  corrects  this  evil  to  a  material 
extent ;  and  moreover  enables  each  child  to  attend  the  best  school  in  the  district  of  its  residence, 
instead  of  being  forced  to  go  to  a  school  in  another  district,  simply  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the 
factory." 

Proportion  200.  In  1856  the  joint  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  gives,  in  a  series  of  tables 
und^r^lsTad  ^^^^^  number  of  children  under  13  employed  in 

decreased. '    those  years,  and  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  hands  employed, 
from  which  it  appears  the  proportion  of  children  under  13  diminished  from  13"3  per  cent, 
in  1835  to  5*9  per  cent,  in  1838,  6*1  per  cent,  in  1850,  and  6'6  per  cent,  in  1856  ;  thus 
affording  a  striking  contradiction  to  the  anticipations  that  had  been  formed  of  the  half- 
time  system  leading  to  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  employed.    At  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  years  their  actual  numbers  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  worsted, 
and  flax  factories,  were  47,373  in  1835,  24,831  in  1838,  38,624  in  1850,  and  44,385  in 
1 856.    Their  total  numbers,  therefore,  after  20  years  of  great  development  in  the  cotton 
trade,  were  not  so  great  as  at  the  commencement  of  that  period  ;  the  addition  to  the  total 
numbers  of  persons  employed  (which  had  risen  from  354,684  persons  in  1835,  in  all 
the  factories  including  silk,  to  682,497  persons  in  1856),  having  taken  place,  as  shown 
by  the  report  (pp.  18-19  ai^d  PP-  31-32),  among  the  older  males  and  the  females. 
Increasing        201.  The  Reports  for  1857,  1858,  and  1861  contain  striking  evidence  of  the  value 
half-fime  ^     of  the  principle  of  the  half-time  system  "  in  combining  regular  attendance  at  school  with 
system,        "  a  wages-yielding  employment"  (June  1857,  p.  90);  of  the  large  amount  of  "varied 
physical       "  and  solid  instruction  "  that  was  now  given  to  the  half-time  children  wherever  good 
to  tl™^^'^^'     schools  were  accessible  to  them  ;  and  that  whereas  at  the  commencement  of  the  system 
workin"-  great  majority  of  the  schools  attended  by  the  half-time  children  were  bad  (one  is 

populatton.  reported  by  Mr.  Horner,  in  his  Report  for  July  1839,  p.  13,  as  being  held  "in  the  coal- 
"  hole  of  the  engine-furnace,  by  the  fireman,  and  taught  from  fragments  of  books  as 
"  black  nearly  as  the  fuel "),  and  that  whereas  even  in  1843  "only  19  children  out  of 
"  every  100  attended  public  schools,  .  .  .  now  nearly  70  out  of  every  100  children 
"  attend  public  schools,  which  are  to  some  extent  under  public  control,  the  greater  pro- 
"  portion  of  these  also  being  under  the  inspection  of  the  inspectors  of  schools."  .  .  . 
Mr.  Horner's  Report  for  April  I860  (p.  19). 

202.  Mr.  R.  Baker,  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  his  Report  for  October  ]  859,  describes 
the  great  physical  benefits  that  the  working  population  have  derived  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Factory  Acts.    He  says  (p.  48), 

Summary  of  "  There  is  scarcely  now  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  manufacturing  districts  a  crooked  leg  or  a 
results  of  the  distorted  spine,  as  the  result  of  factory  labour,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  an  old  man,  one  of  the  specimens 
Factory  ^£  other  days.  The  once  pale  and  haggard  faces  are  now  ruddy  and  joyous  ;  the  once  angular  forms 
^  are  now  full  and  rounded ;  there  is  mirth  in  the  step  and  happiness  in  the  countenance.  The 

physical  condition  of  the  future  mothers  of  the  working  classes  may  be  challenged  to  meet  that  of 

any  mothers  of  any  country." 

203.  And  in  the  same  report  Mr.  Baker  gives  these  four  results  as  having  accrued 
from  the  Factory  Acts. 

1st.   The  complete  protection  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  workers. 

2nd.  The  increase  of  wages,  and  thereby  the  increased  comforts  of  the  people. 

3rd.  The  non-limitation  of  production. 

4th.  The  combination  of  education  and  labour  in  the  case  of  children. 

204.  And,  finally,  in  October  1861,  Mr.  Baker  presents  the  following  very  suggestive 
propositions,  illustrating  the  value  of  the  half-time  system  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
and  offering  valuable  guidance  in  regard  to  the  future. 

"  And  certainly  from  this  evidence,  (and  which  I  have  quoted  more  at  length  than  I  at  first 
intended,  thinking  it  might  be  useful  to  many  who  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
working  classes)  the  corollaries  appear  to  me  to  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  among  the  industrial 
hives  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  or  the  less  crowded  manufacturing  districts  of  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  England,  viz. : — • 

(1.)  "  That  notwithstanding  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  regard  to  public  education,  there 
are  still  large  numbers  of  children,  hereafter  to  live  by  their  dally  labour,  who  never  attend 
school  before  they  are  put  to  employment. 
(2.)  "  That  these  are  for  the  most  part  the  children  of  negligent  or  improvident  parents,  or 

orphans,  and  otherwise  destitute. 
(3.)  "  That  two-thirds  at  least  of  all  half-timers  appear  not  to  be  sent  to  school  previous  to  employ- 
ment, and  that  but  for  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  the  numbers  of  uneducated  children. 
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even  where  the  average  rate  of  adult  wages  is  highest,  as  well  as  the  evil  effects  of  The  Pottery- 
congregational  labour,  must  be  greatly  increased.  Manufacture. 

(4.)  "  That  when  '  half-timers '  have  attended  school  before  being  sent  to  work,  they  make  nearly  

equal  progress  with  whole-day  scholars ;  but  when  they  have  not  been  so  sent,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  equality  of  progress  is  only  the  result  of  a  higher  average  age 
over  the  day  scholars. 

(5.)  "  That  where  '  half-timers  '  attend  school  only  in  the  afternoon,  they  do  not  make  the  same 
progress  as  those  who  attend  either  altogether  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
alternately, 

(6.)  "  That  in  the  silk  districts,  where  the  full-time  age  of  young  workers  is  reduced  from  13  to  11 
years,  the  education  provided  for  them  is  in  a  great  measure  useless,  as  the  children  leave 
just  at  that  period  of  school  life  when  learning  is  becoming  easier,  and  early  training  more 
productive  of  benefit ;  and  that  where  such  workers  are  the  children  of  improvident  or 
negligent  parents,  the  probable  amount  of  their  whole  school  time,  before  being  put  to  full 
work,  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  months. 

(7.)  "  That  to  reduce  the  full-tim.e  age  from  13  years  to  12,  in.  any  case,  would  not  only  endanger 
the  modicum  of  education  Avhich  '  half-timers '  at  present  receive,  but  the  employment  of 
half-time  children  at  all. 

(8.)  "  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  from  all  children  a  certificate  of  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  education  previous  to  employment,  and  a  certificate  of  a  certain  maximum  amount 
thereof  on  attaining  the  age  of  13;  in  default  of  which  the  education  begun  during  half-time 
employment  should  be  carried  on,  to  a  period  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age,  in  some  night 
school  until  the  required  maximum  amount  of  education  be  attained. 

(9.)  "  That  in  consequence  of  their  non-interference  with  the  normal  hours  of  labour,  night 
schools  for  the  labouring  classes  are  to  be  relied  on  as  the  great  instrument  for  continuing 
the  education  of  those  who  have  been  '  half-timers,'  and  others,  until  they  are  prepared  for 
more  advanced  educational  institutes."    (Pp.  37,  38.) 

205.  Convincing  as  the  above  summaries  of  the  results  of  the  half-time  system  are,  Success  of 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  omit  a  reference  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Chadwick  on  this  half-tune 
subject,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  his  two  Papers  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  gfate^ljy 
House  of  Lords  in  June  1861.*     These  results  are  stated  in  the  following  passages,  mV.  Chad- 
and  are  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  employers  in  whose  minds  any  Avick. 
doubts  may  remain  as  to  the  value  both  to  the  children,  to  employers,  and  to  the 
community,  of  the  half-time  system,  wherever  it  can  be  safely  and  successfully  carried 
into  effect. 

"  The  principle  laid  down  was  that  working  young  children  during  the  same  stages  as  adults,  and 
which  suffice  for  adults,  is  always  injurious  overwork  for  young  and  growing  children,  whether  the 
work  be  mental  or  manual.  The  three  hours'  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  even  where  the 
teaching  is  inferior  or  nominal,  has  been  successful  as  a  preventive  of  bodily  overwork ;  the  effect 
has  been  an  improved  physical  growth,  as  medical  officers  attest,  and  also  an  improved  quality  of 
labour  during  the  reduced  hours,' — as  employers  admit."    .    .    .    (Letter  to  Mr.  Senior,  p.  8.) 

"  Where  by  voluntary  exertions  the  half  school-time  teaching  has  been  provided  of  a  proper  quality, 
as  by  intelligent  manufacturers,  such  as  the  Messrs.  Walker  of  Bradford,  the  Messrs.  Ashworth  of 
Bolton,  Mr.  Bazley  of  Manchester,  the  Messrs.  Chadwick  of  Rochdale,  the  Messrs.  Birley  of  Man- 
chester, or  where  there  have  been  schools  under  trained  masters  to  whom  the  '  half-timers '  have 
been  sent,  as  at  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  or  where,  as  in  the  poor-law  district 
schools,  the  half-time  system  has  been  carried  out  otherwise,  there  you  have  such  testimony  as  I  have 
adduced,  and  as  may  be  extended  from  experienced  school  teachers,  of  practical  results  which  affect 
the  whole  of  the  prevalent  practice  of  infantile  and  juvenile  education  and  training."    (P.  8.)  .  .  .  . 

"  The  experience  of  the  short  school-time  district  industrial  schools,  as  displayed  in  such  evidence 
as  that  which  I  have  collected  and  transmitted,  is  demonstrative  of  a  general  conclusion  that  by  the 
administrative  division  of  educational  labour,  the  elements  of  popular  education,  reading  well,  with 
some  skill  in  parsing,  writing  a  fair  hand,  spelling  well,  arithmetic  up  to  decimal  fractions,  the  naval 
and  the  military  drill,  and  vocal  music,  may  be  taught  well,  together  with  the  "elements  of  religious 
instruction,  in  about  one  half  the  time  now  commonly  occupied  in  teaching  indifferently  the  three 
elementary  branches,  as  they  are  considered,  of  a  popular  education.  It  is  found  that  beginning 
with  the  infant  school,  these  courses  of  mental  and  bodily  accomplishments  may  generally  be 
completed  soon  after  the  tenth  year.  Whereas  under  the  present  practice  school  attendance  is  required 
until  the  thirteenth  year  for  the  communication  of  an  inferior  amount  of  book  instruction  alone. 
The  practicability  of  the  reduction  by  one  half  of  the  ordinary  period  of  teaching  is  established  by 
the  evidence  of  the  most  successful  school  teachers."  (P.  19,)  .  .  .  . 

"  The  gain  in  time  from  six  to  five  or  three  hours  of  daily  school  attendance,  and  from  six  to  three 
years — half  the  time  now  commonly  occupied — is  not  the  sole  or  the  most  important  gain  achieved  in 
the  large  separate  schools  by  the  division  of  educational  labour  and  the  application  of  the  half-time 
system.  A  boy  who  has  acquired  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  in  one  half  the  time  of  another 
boy  must  have  obtained  a  proportionately  superior  habit  of  mental  activity.  This  is  the  experience 
stated  by  employers  of  labour  in  good  half-time  school  districts,  who  have  ceased  to  employ  '  long- 
timers  '  when  they  can  get  the  '  short-timers and  it  is  this  quality  of  superior  mental  alertness. 


*  A  letter  to  N.  W.  Senior,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  State  of  Public  Education,  and 
"  Communications  from  Edwin  Cliad-wick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  respecting  Half-time,  and  Military  Drill  and  Naval  Drill,"  &c.,  &c. 
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The  Pottery  combined  with  the  bodily  aptitude  created  by  the  previous  drill,  which  has  given  the  comparatively 
Manufacture,  stunted  pauper  boys  of  the  towns  the  preference  over  the  strong  robust  lads  from  the  coast. 

  "  The  mental  habits  of  listless  attention,  prolonged  beyond  periods  in  which  it  is  psychologically 

possible  to  obtain  voluntary  and  profitable  attention  from  children, — the  mental  habit  of  '  dawdling,'' — of 
listless  waiting,  which  the  common  school  teaching  during  long  hours  communicates,  are  highly 
pernicious  and  economically  wasteful,  more  especially  for  those  who  have  to  gain  their  own  liveliliood ; 
and  such  idle  mental  habits  commonly  tend  to  vice  and  misery  in  after  life  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  not."  (P.  20).  ... 

Arguments  206.  These  therefore  being,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  series  of  extracts  above  given, 
against  the  ^he  great  results  of  the  Factory  Acts,  namely,  that,  in  the  Avords  of  Mr.  Baker  (October 
ot'theF^^c-  P-  ^9)'  "whilst  they  have  conferred  the  highest  benefits  on  the  working  classes, 

tory  Act  to    "  they  have  neither  diminished  production  nor  lowered  visages,  but  have  increased  both,'' 
potteries       the  arguments  and  opinions  with  which  the  evidence  given  to  Mr.  Longe  abounds  remain 
cousiderecl.    j-^  j^g  considered,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  deprive  the  children,  and  indeed  the  whole  popula- 
tion engaged  in  the  potteries,  of  a  large  portion  of  those  great  advantages  by  substituting 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  some  limitation  only  upon  the  age  at  which  the 
children  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work,  and  a  very  inadequate  mode  of  securing  for 
them  some  amount  of  elementary  education. 
Statistics  of      207.  According  to  the  census  of  1831  there  was,  in  the  registration  district  of  Stokc- 
i'n^thr^ot**^'  ^^poii- Trent,  which  may  be  practically  considered  to  comprise  the  district  of  the  potteries, 
tcrics!     '    a  total  population  of  all  ages  of  51,968.   It  is  estimated  that  this  population  had  increased 
at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1861  to  101,302.    (P.  xiv.) 

208.  The  detailed  tables  of  age  and  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  for  the  last  census 
not  being  yet  published,  resort  must  still  be  had  to  the  census  of  1851.  According  to 
that  census  there  were  in  that  district — 

Between  the  ages  of  5  and  10, 

Males  -----  3,616 
Females   -----  3,645 

 7,261 


Between  the  ages  of  10  and  15, 

Males      -  ■  -  -  -  3,380 

Females   -----  3,434 


6,810 


Total  between  5  and  15  14,071 

—  (p.  426.) 

209.  Of  these  there  were  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufacture — 
Between  the  ages  of  5  and  10, 

Males      -  -  -  -  -  527 

Females  -----  l6l 

  688 

Between  10  and  15, 

Males  -----  3,045 
Females   -----  1,879 

 .  4,924 

Total  between  5  and  15  5,612 


(pp.  464-467.) 

210.  Mr.  Longe,  taking  as  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  1862  the  tabular  returns  made  to  him  by  employers  from  about  four-fifths  of  the 
district,  places  the  number  of  those  employed  under  the  age  of  13  at  4,500  (p.  1)  ; 
a  number  which,  alloM'ing  for  the  two-tenths  which  must  be  deducted  in  the  comparison 
between  his  estimate  and  the  census  returns  which  comprise  the  ages  also  between  13 
and  15,  will  bring  Mr.  Longe's  estimate  into  very  close  correspondence  with  the  census 
returns  of  1851. 

211.  Of  these  4,500  children  Mr.  Longe  states  that  they  may  be  distributed  according  to 
their  employments  as  follows  : — 

Males. 

Mould  runners  and  jigger  turners  -  -  -  1,850 

Assistants  in  the    dipping  house,  handlers,  warehouse, 

packing,  and  errand  boys        -  950 

 2,800 
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Females. 


Paintresses  and  burnishers 
Paper  cutters,  &c. 


1,100 

600 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 


1,700 

4,500 


212.  It  is  admitted  with  regard  to  the  girls  that  in  the  event  of  the  half-time  system  No  difficulty 
of  the  Factory  Act  being  applied  to  the  potteries,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ^^"^^ 
obtaining  a  double  set  of  them  (Mr.  Longe,  p.  9)  ;  but  it  is  strongly  represented  that  system  to ™^ 
in  the  case  of  the  paintresses  some  special  regulation  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  gh-is. 
peculiarity  of  their  employment.    And  to  this  point  we  purpose  referring  hereafter. 

213.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  as  indeed  with  reference  to  both  boys  and  girls,  it  is  Answers  to 
assumed  by  those  who  argue  against  the  possibility  of  applying  the  system  of  the  j^^^g*^^^"^ 
Factory  Act  to  the  potteries,  that  the  application  of  that  system  necessarily  implies,  and  ° 

in  some  sort  makes  imperative,  the  employment  of  a  double  set  of  boys  below  the  age 
of  13.    (Mr.  Longe,  p.  9-) 

214.  This  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  The  requirements  of  the  Factory  Act  have 
led,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  (pp.  xxxiv.-xxxv.),  to  a  great  diminution  of  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  13,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied — 

1st.  By  older  persons,  male  and  female. 

2nd.  By  improvements  in  the  construction,  and  adding  to  the  speed  of  machinery. 

215.  It  is  asserted, — ■ 

1.  That  older  boys  are  not  to  be  had. 

2.  That  younger  ones  are  unsuited  to  the  laborious  work  of  the  hot  stoves,  and  to  that 

of  "  wedging  clay." 

3.  That  there  is  a  want  of  regularity  in  the  number  required,  arising  from  the  varying 

orders  of  the  employer. 

216.  The  following  considerations  afford,  we  believe,  an  effectual  answer  to  the  above 
objections. 

217.  The  employments  of  the  boys  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  — 

Those  engaged  in  the  various  operations  of  the  manufacture,  namely, 

The  mould  runners. 

The  jigger  turners. 

The  assistants  in  the  dipping  house. 

The  handlers. 

Those  engaged  in  the  warehouse  department,  &c.,  namely, 

Warehouse  boys. 
Packing  boys. 
Errand  boys. 

218.  Of  the  four  descriptions  of  work  in  the  manufacturing  branch,  three  are  in  point 
of  fact  performed  by  very  young  boys  (Mr.  Longe,  pp.  3,  5),  the  jigger  turners,  the 
assistants  in  the  dipping  house,  and  the  handlers ;  and  of  the  mould  runners  many  are 
also  very  young  (p.  5). 

219.  The  work  of  the  assistants  in  the  dipping  house,  and  of  the  handlers,  is  not 
laborious  (pp.  3,  5),  or  in  itself  unsuitable  to  children  between  8  and  13. 

220.  Jigger  turning  is  undoubtedly  "  very  hard  work  for  children  to  be  engaged  in 
"  during  a  whole  day,"  (p.  3),  as  is  also  mould  running  (p.  9). 

221.  At  these  two  occupations  it  would  be  undoubtedly  desirable  that  only  boys  of  13 
and  upwards  should  be  employed,  as  long  as  the  hot  stove  system  remains  as  it  is,  and 
while  in  the  intervals  between  other  work  during  the  day,  young  boys  are  engaged  in 
the  hard  labour  of  "  wedging  clay"  (p.  4). 

222.  But  if  either  of  the  two  alternatives  for  the  improvement  of  the  hot  stove  system, 
adverted  to  at  p.  xvii.-xix.,  were  adopted,  namely,  if  either  the  stoves  were  to  be  only  heated 
during  the  night,  or  a  new  description  of  stove  substituted  for  the  present  one,  in  either 
of  these  cases,  (and  it  may  confidently  be  anticipated  that  one  or  the  other  will  to  a 
great  extent  take  place  within  the  period  of  two  years  above  stated,)  (p.  xxv.),  the  work  of 
mould  running,  if  limited  to  factory  hours,  would  not  be  oppressive  to  boys  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  13.  And  if  relieved  from  the  heat  and  dust,  w^hich  now  aid  materially  in 
making  the  jigger  turning  exhausting  and  injurious  to  very  young  boys,  and  if  reduced 
to  factory  hours,  jigger  turners  of  eight  years  and  upwards  might  with  propriety  be 
employed. 
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The  Pottery  223.  This  opens  the  door  to  the  safe  employment  of  boys  as  young  as  8,  in  the 
Manufacture.  ^^j^Qig  q{  these  four  branches  of  the  manufacturing  department  named  above,  and 

accordingly  gives  to  the  potter  the  power  of  drawing  his  supply  of  labour  from  a  wider 

field  than  is  now  available  to  him. 

224.  At  present  the  potter  complains  that  his  supply  of  boys'  labour  is  limited  by 
two  prominent  causes : 

1st.  By  the  reluctance  of  the  better  class  of  labouring  persons  to  send  their 
children  to  pottery  labour,  on  account  of  its  laboriousness  and  its  unhealthiness. 

2nd.  By  the  attraction  of  the  higher  wages  which  strong  boys  are  able  to* earn  in  the 
numerous  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  other  employments. 

225.  In  answer  to  the  first  point  it  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated  that  the  abolition 
of  the  hot  stove  system  by  either  of  the  alternatives  above  indicated,  the  enforcement 
of  the  best  practicable  means  of  properly  ventilating  the  work-rooms  in  the  finishing 
department,  and  the  compulsory  attention  to  sanitary  regulations,  such  as  have  been 
described,  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  would  remove  the  present  very  natural  objections 
of  many  parents  to  pottery  labour  for  their  children,  and  would  enable  the  potter  not 
only  to  draw  upon  the  schools,  which  now  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  boys  under 
9  years  of  age  ;*  but,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  he  is  now  able  to  do,  upon  the  general 
population  of  the  district.  Under  the  improved  conditions  above  adverted  to,  it  would 
assuredly  not  much  longer  continue  to  be  the  fact  that  the  children  who  are'employed  "  in 
"  most  cases  belong  to  the  poorest  families  ;  the  ragged  class  of  the  district  being  almost 
"  entirely  absorbed  in  this  employment."  (Mr.  Longe,  p.  4,  Hiring  and  Wages.) 

226.  The  second  point  involves  the  inquiry  whether  the  pottery  trade  could  bear  the 
additional  rate  of  wages  that  might  be  required  to  secure  the  services  of  the  boys  on 
the  half-time  system. 

227.  Mr.  Scriven  states,  of  the  potters,  in  his  Report  of  1841,  that  "  their  wages  are 
"  considered  the  best  of  any  staple  trade  in  the  kingdom."    (C.  4.) 

228.  Mr.  Longe's  summary  of  the  wages  of  "  a  good  workman "  for  a  full  week's 
work  is  that  it  amounts  to  36^.;  out  of  which  sum  he  has  to  pay  about  8s.  to  his  two 
boys.  Saucer-makers  and  cup-makers  employing  three  or  four  boys  would  pay  them 
about  9-^.  or  10^.,  but  would  earn  more  in  proportion. 

229.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  boys,  according  to  Mr.  Longe,  are  as  follows : 

s.    d.     s.  d. 

Boys  from  9  to  1 1  years  of  age  1  6  to  2  6 
„  „  12  to  14  „  „  3  0  to  5  0 
„       „    14  to  15    „         „    6  0 

230.  It  thus  appears  that  even  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  men  to  increase  the  wages 
of  the  boys  without  being  able  to  secure  for  themselves  a  corresponding  increase,  the 
actual  amount  of  their  earnings  is  so  considerable  that,  were  there  no  other  resource 
open,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  that  increase  should  be  paid  by  them, 

231.  But  there  are  resources  which  the  application  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  potteries 
would  in  all  probability  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

232.  These  resources  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Factory  Act,  by  limiting  the  labour  of  the  children  and  young  persons  to 
factory  hours,  would  make  it  necessary  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  to  conform  to 
those  hours.  This  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  their  present  habit  of  wasting  one  or  two 
days  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  crowding  their  week's  work  into  the 
last  few  days  of  it.  The  long  hours  and  severe  labour  resulting  from  this,  by  producing 
exhaustion,  tend  directly  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  to  the  consequent  squandering 
away  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  weekly  earnings.  If  regularity  of  hours  produced 
(as  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  they  would  among  a  population  so  well  disposed  and 
so  comfortably  off  as  that  of  the  potteries,)  more  regular  habits  or  less  expenditure  on 
stimulants,  the  wages  of  the  boys  might  be  increased  without  any  deduction  from  the  real 
comforts  of  the  men  and  their  families.  Indeed  the  more  probable  general  result  would 
be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Longe,  (p.  8),  and  giving  the  opinion  of  both  parties,  masters 
and  men,  that  "  more  work  would  be  done  if  the  men  were  compelled  to  work  only  between 
"  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m." 

233.  2.  It  is  asserted  by  many  manufacturers  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  employer  to  give  a  higher  rate  of  payment  to  the  men  even  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  trade.    These  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that,  even  as  at 


*  "  In  all  but  one  of  the  National  Schools  under  inspection  in  the  potteries  the  mass  of  the  scholars  are  under  9  years  of  age." 
.  .  .  In  the  whole  of  the  schools  under  inspection  in  the  potteries  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  above  10  years  of  age. — 
Mr.  Sandford's  Statement  (p.  24). 
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present  conducted,  their  trade  has  so  firm  a  possession  of  the  foreign  market  that  a  The  Pottery 
higher  price  is  attainable  by  the  manufacturer  for  his  ware  if  he  chooses  to  demand  it.  Manufacture, 

234.  Mr.  Thomas  Forester,  manager  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lockett  and  Cooke,  china 
and  earthenware  manufacturers,  Hanley,  states  (p.  15), — 

"  I  think  that  the  British  manufacturers  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  low  price  of  common 
earthenware  goods.  I  do  not  think  any  foreign  competition  would  prevent  the  masters  getting  a 
hio-her  price  if  they  would  only  act  together.  'No  one  can  carry  on  an  earthenware  manufactory 
without  a  considerable  capital.  The  present  system  is  to  pay  high  wages  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  of  all  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  i.e.  the  potters  and  their  boys.  I  mean 
that  the  men  only  think  about  getting  high  wages,  and  do  not  care  about  the  health  of  either  them- 
selves or  their  boys.  We  have  16  jiggers  and  11  stoves  used  for  earthenware.  I  think  if  manufac- 
turers would  combine  and  get  a  higher  price  for  their  earthenware  goods,  they  could  afford  to 
introduce  improvements  as  to  the  stoves  and  the  ventilation  of  the  workshops,  which  would  be  of 
enormous  benefit  to  the  operatives." 

235.  Mr.  G.  Mountford,  earthenware  manufacturer,  Fenton,  states  (p.  15), — 

"As  a  rule,  platemakers  cannot  get  boys  over  13,  because  they  would  cost  too  much.  The  men 
could  not  pay  more  unless  they  had  higher  wages.  The  master  could  not  afford,  according  to  the 
present  list  of  prices,  to  pay  more  money  to  the  platemaker.  That  rate  could  be  raised  by  a  combi- 
nation among  manufacturers  (p.  64).  I  know  that  no  other  manufacturers  in  the  world  could  prevent 
the  Staffordshire  potters  raising  the  price  of  their  ware,  even  in  foreign  markets,  if  they  were  to 
combine  to  do  so.  I  think  that  the  price  of  ware,  as  paid  to  the  workman  for  making  it,  is  higher 
than  it  used  to  be,  as  a  rvile,  but  the  price  which  the  purchaser  pays  the  manufacturer  is  lower.  In 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  ware  no  money  can  be  made  now  except  by  practical  potters  and 
economy." 

^36.  3.  But  without  resorting  to  the  doubtful  measure  of  raising  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, is  there  no  further  resource  open  which  would  lead  to  the  same  end  in  a  manner  not 
only  unobjectionable  but  most  advantageous  for  the  public  interests  as  well  as  for  those 
of  all  concerned  in  the  manufacture  ?  It  may  reasonably  be  asked  why  machinery,  from 
which  the  industry  of  the  country  in  its  various  branches  has  derived  such  enormous 
advantages,  has  not  been  yet  applied,  to  any  but  a  very  trifling  extent,  in  the  great  and 
important  earthenware  and  china  manufacture  of  Staffordshire?  The  very  inadequate 
reason  given  by  one  of  the  members  of  a  leading  firm  at  Hanley  (Mr.  Powell,  p.  13,)  is 
that  it  would  disjoint  the  whole  system  of  labour  and  cause  a  strike.  Another  manu- 
facturer indeed,  (Mr.  Mountford,  p.  15)  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  which  had  taken  place  in  the  potteries  of  the  north  being  beneficial.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  result  in  individual  cases  elsewhere  it  would  be  contrary  to  ordinary 
experience  to  infer  that  the  addition  of  the  aid  of  machinery  to  the  skill  and  experience 
and  local  advantages  of  Staffordshire,  would  be  otherwise  than  successful  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

237.  Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  8)  that,— 

"  In  some  of  the  manufactories  in  Glasgow  and  Newcastle,  steam-power  is  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  of  the  manufactories  in  Staffordshire.  Its  application  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  various  potters'  wheels,  dispenses  with  the  labour  of  the  children  and  women  who  are  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  facilitates  the  operation  of  the  workman.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
flat  pressers,  a  child  is  no  longer  required  to  turn  the  jigger ;  as,  however,  the  workman  is  able  to 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  ware,  he  generally  employs  an  additional  boy  to  wedge  clay  and 
carry  moulds.  This  additional  boy  would  probably  not  be  required  if  the  piigmill  was  used  for 
preparing  the  clay.  Undoubtedly  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  might  be 
effected  by  a  more  general  use  of  steam  m.achinery  for  these  purposes. 

"In  some  manufactories  machines  called  'heads'  or  'jollies'  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  more  common  shapes  of  round  ware.  The  ware  is  formed  in  moulds  which  are  turned  by  steam- 
power  ;  a  lump  of  clay  is  placed  in  the  mould,  and  the  cup  or  bowl  is  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a 
piece  of  iron  upon  the  clay  while  the  mould  is  revolving.  By  means  of  these  simple  machines  children 
and  women  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  skilled  thrower.  An  extension  of  the  use  of  mecha- 
nical contrivances  for  forming  ware  would  probably  cause  a  considerable  addition  to  the  numbers  of 
children  at  present  employed." 

238.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  if  such  machinery  as  has  been 
introduced  into  the  pottery  manufacture  in  Glasgow  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (pp.  33-34) 
were  adopted  in  Staffordshire,  the  ordinary  results  would  follow,  namely,  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  lessened,  the  market  for  the  manufactured  article  enlarged,  a 
portion  of  the  benefit  in  the  shape  of  increased  earnings  would  go  to  the  workman  and 
the  children  employed  by  him,  while  the  work  itself  would  be  carried  on  under  circum- 
stances greatly  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  all  engaged  in  it  than  is  now  the  case. 

239.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  above  extract  to  the  use  of  the  "pugmill"  for  preparing 
the  clay  for  the  potter.  Important  considerations  are  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  subject.    At  present  a  very  laborious  portion  of  the  work  of  the  boys  consists  in 
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what  is  termed  "  wedging  clay,"  which  consists  in  "  beating  or  throwing  the  clay,  in  order 
"  to  clear  it  of  the  air  which  is  left  in  after  its  preparation  by  the  slipman"  (Mr.  Longe, 
p,  4).  In  some  manufactories,  Mr.  Longe  states,  the  pugmill  is  used  for  kneading  the 
clay,  and  after  being  passed  through  the  machine  it  requires  afterwards  very  little 
"  wedging."  The  cost  of  the  machine  is  yery  little,  and  it  may  be  worked  either  by  horse 
or  steam  power ;  but  it  is  only  partially  introduced,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
*'  the  workmen  object  to  the  slight  deduction  from  their  wages  which  some  manufacturers 
"  require  "  for  the  use  of  it  (p  4).  Wherever  the  pugmill  is  not  used,  either  a  strong 
boy  is  required  by  the  potter  to  perform  this  as  well  as  his  other  work,  or  if  a  very 
young  boy  is  employed,  the  labour  of  wedging  is  a  serious  addition  to  his  daily  task. 
The  general  introduction,  therefore,  of  the  pugmill  would,  together  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  stove  system  and  in  the  shops  already  enumerated,  make  the  employment 
of  boys  of  8  years  of  age  and  upwards  feasible,  without  injury  to  themselves  (the 
average  age  at  which  they  now  begin  to  work  being  10  or  11,  pp.  12,  13,  and  14),  and 
would  be  another  step  in  the  process  of  substituting  more  economical  means  of  performing 
the  present  amount  of  labour,  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties. 

240.  That  an  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  children  engaged  in  the  potteries  is 
much  needed,  is  conclusively  shown  from  the  statement  (p.  24)  of  the  Rev.  H.  Sandford, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  w^ho  has  been  long  conversant  with  the  district. 
Mr.  Sandford  finds  that,  although  there  are  evidences  of  progress  since  the  inquiry  of 
Mr.  Scriven  in  1841,  v/hen  the  number  of  day  scholars  in  the  whole  district  was  only  2*4 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereas  it  is  at  present  6'6  per  cent.,  still  that  this  per- 
centage is  low  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  average  number  of  children 
attending  public  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  being  9  per  cent.  In  one 
large  potteiy  district,  that  of  Longton,  containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  16,000, 
although  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  in  schools  of  some  kind,  there  is  not  one 
public  elementary  school,  i.e.,  a  school  under  Government  inspection.  Of  256  children 
present  in  one  Sunday  school,  Mr.  Sandford  states  that  138  could  not  read  the  Testament, 
and  127  could  not  write  their  names.  *'  Most  of  these  untaught  lads  and  girls  were 
"  mould  runners,  jigger  turners,  and  paper  cutters  "  (p.  25),  and  in  some  ragged  Sunday 
schools  which  Mr.  Sandford  visited,  attended  almost  exclusively  by  young  potters,  of  70 
present  52  were  unable  to  read  the  Testament,  and  about  30  were  reading  monosyllables 
(p.  26).  Mr.  Longe  (p.  6)  examined  in  different  manufactories  243  children,  of  whom 
an  average  of  48  per  cent,  could  not  read.  The  need,  therefore,  of  the  provisions  for 
education  v.diich  make  a  part  of  the  half-time  system,  is  apparent  for  a  mass  of  children 
among  whom  elementary  instruction  is  so  partially  diffused  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sandford,  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
pottery  towns  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  consists  "  in  the  employment  of  better 
"  teachers,  the  establishment  of  fresh  schools,  and  the  higher  standard  of  intelligence 
"  among  the  children  ".(p.  25). 

241.  No  individuals  among  the  pottery  population  are  more  interested  in  the  advance 
of  the  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  children  than  the  workmen,  who  so  much  depend 
upon  the  children  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  their  work.  They  are  indeed  so 
absolutely  dependent  upon  them,  tha.t  if  a  boy  leaves  his  work,  the  potter  is  unable  to 
proceed.  The  irregularity  and  indiscipline  among  the  boys  is  pointed  to  throughout  the 
evidence,  as  often  a  source  of  serious  interruption  to  the  potters.  The  moral  effects  of 
education  upon  the  boys  would  be  as  valuable  to  the  men  as  the  intellectual.  While 
attending  day  school  with  regularity,  either  for  half-days  or  on  alternate  days,  as  might 
be  found  most  convenient  (and  the  latter  would  probably  be  the  most  suitable,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  employment),  the  boys  would  be  learning  habits  of  order  and  industry, 
and  it  would  soon  be  found  that  the  discipline  of  the  workshop  was  rendered  more  easy 
by  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

242.  The  last  of  the  three  objections  to  the  half-time  system,  adverted  to  at  p.  xxxvii., 
is  that  in  consequence  of  the  varying  annual  orders  from  the  employers,  the  men  do  not 
know  with  any  certainty  how  many  boys  they  may  require  at  any  one  time.  The  case 
is  put  thus  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barlow,  earthenware  manufacturer, 
Longton  (p.  19)  : — 

"  We  are  sometimes  compelled  to  work  overtime  to  supply  a  shipping  order.  A  man  charters  a 
vessel  and  then  sends  us  an  order  for  goods  to  be  provided  by  a  certain  day,  when  the  ship  sails. 
These  shipping  orders  form  the  principal  part  of  the  earthenware  trade.  The  Longton  manufacturers 
are  not  so  much  engaged  in  this  trade  as  others." 

243.  It  is  thus  also  stated  by  Mr.  Malkin,  earthenware  manufacturer,  Longton  (p.  19): — 
"  Generally  our  men  work  from  6  to  6.    We  do  not  lock  up  till  towards  9.    I  should  say  our 

jiggerers  worked  three  nights  in  the  week  to  7^  or  8.    If  there  was  an  absolute  law  that  the 
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children  employed  by  the  men  should  not  work  after  6,  if  the  men  worked  regularly  between  6  and  6  The  Pottery 
durino-  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  it  would  be  better  for  the  children,  the  men,  and  the  masters.  Manufacture. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  think  that  it  is  necessary,  in  case  of  certain  orders,  that  we  should  be  able  to   

work  after  that  hour,  and  even  during  the  night.  We  should  never  employ  the  same  hands  during 
the  nlo-ht.  I  should  approve  of  a  law  which  comjielled  children  who  worked  in  the  day  to  give  over 
at  6,  but  which  at  the  same  time  allowed  us,  when  necessary,  to  employ  a  fresh  set  of  men  and 
boys  for  the  night,  who  had  not  worked  anywhere  in  the  day." 

244.  The  unexpected  receipt  of  orders,  whether  for  the  foreign  or  the  home  market,  is 
urged  by  the  manufacturer  as  the  excuse  for  working  over-time,  and  by  the  man  as  an 
objection  against  the  half-time  system,  as  in  his  case  it  obliges  him  to  have  "a  reserve" 
of  boys  whom  he  can  call  upon  on  such  occasions. 

245.  Again,  Mr.  Green,  earthenware  manufacture,  Longton,  states  (p.  20), — • 

"  If  we  have  an  order  for  a  particular  kind  of  goods  that  can  only  be  made  on  particular  jiggers, 
we  must  work  those  jiggers  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  in  order  to  complete  the  order.  AVe  should 
always  have  a  fresh  set  of  boys,  and  generally  a  fresh  set  of  men  too.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  goods 
of  a  particular  kind  are  required,  and  where  very  little  time  is  given  us  to  make  them." 

246.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  an  argument  which  has  on  various 
other  occasions  been  shown  not  to  be  tenable.  When  it  becomes  known  that  the  law 
interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  an  order,  unless  a  longer  time  than  hitherto  be 
given  for  it,  the  longer  time  will  be  given.  Whatever  deviations  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Factory  Act,  with  regard  to  hours  of  work,  may  have  been  found  necessary  in  some 
other  branches  of  industry,  we  find  no  special  grounds  for  any  such  deviations  in  the  case 
of  the  potteries.  Mr.  Baker,  Inspector  of  Factories,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject 
in  his  report  for  October  1862  (p.  54), — 

"  With  respect  to  the  '  loss  of  trade '  by  the  non-completion  of  shipping  orders  in  time,  I  remember 
that  this  was  the  pet  argument  of  the  factory  masters  in  1832  and  1833.  Nothing  that  can  be 
advanced  now  on  this  subject  could  have  half  the  force  that  it  had  then,  before  steam  had  halved 
all  distances  and  established  new  regulations  for  transit.  It  quite  failed  at  that  time  when  put  to  the 
test,  and  again  it  will  certainly  fail  should  it  have  to  be  tried." 

247.  At  present,  in  the  pottery  manufacture,  a  potter  may,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  kind  of  article  he  is  required  to  make,  find  that  he  wants  an  additional  boy  or  two 
to  assist  him.  He  is  accustomed  to  make  these  changes  now  as  often  as  the  occasion 
demands  it,  however  suddenly  it  may  arise.  The  boys  in  "  reserve  "  are  at  hand  some- 
where ;  not  very  probably,  as  it  would  appear  by  the  statistics  of  education  in  the 
district  above  quoted,  in  the  day  school.  Under  the  half-time  system  the  manufacturer 
would  find  it  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  mode  of  delivering  out  work  to  the 
men,  which  would  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  into  the  number  of  boys 
employed  by  each.  Difficulties  might  no  doubt  at  first  be  experienced,  "  but  none,"  in 
the  words  of  a  manufacturer  of  the  district,  "  that  might  not  be  overcome."  And 
Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  valuer,  Hanley,  speaking  of  the  half-time  system,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that, — 

"  If  some  compulsory  enactment  of  that  kind  were  made,  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  some  improvements  in  the  drying  process,  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  the  attendants  upon 
the  plate  and  saucer  makers  less  injurious"  (p.  31). 

248.  Upon  the  question  of  the  applicabihty  of  the  half-time  system  to  the  potteries.  Meetings  in 
much  public  discussion  has  taken  place  at  various  meetings  in  the  district  before  and 

since  Mr.  Longe  concluded  his  inquiry.  These  discussions  have  elicited  the  fact  that,  ^[^^q  system, 
although  many  employers  and  others  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect  either 
"  do  not  see  their  way  clearly  "  to  the  adoption  of  the  half-time  system,  or  incline  to 
prefer  the  plan  of  restriction  of  age  before  commencing  work,  coupled  with  a  certificate  of 
education,  yet  some  employers  and  managers  of  works  hold  the  opinion  that  the  half-time 
system  might  be  adopted  without  much  inconvenience  even  at  the  commencement,  and 
ultimately  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  parties. 

249.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Hanley  on  the  27th  December  1862,  the  chairman  of  which 
was  Mr.  Alderman  Boothroyd,  Mr.  E.  J,  Ridgway,  a  large  manufacturer  in  the  district, 
stated  that  he, — 

"  Thought  the  plan  of  limiting  the  age  and  insisting  upon  a  certificate  of  education  Avould  have  a 
tendency  to  drive  boys  away  from  the  trade  ;  but  if  they  adopted  the  half-time  system,  they  might 
have  young  children,  and  they  would  find  plenty  who  would  be  glad  to  work  half  days.  The 
moulders  were  not  the  only  class  of  children  in  the  manufactories.  There  was  a  great  number  of 
cuppers  who  had  very  long  days ;  and  there  were  the  burnishers,  to  whose  branch  of  the  trade  they 
could  put  children  of  very  early  age,  and  If  they  went  to  scliool  part  of  the  day  and  worked  part  of 
the  day,  it  would  be  a  very  nice  employment  for  them.  If  they  waited  for  children  to  be  educated 
before  they  employed  them  they  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  them," 
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250.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  said  that  "  the  half-time  system  would  put  them  in 
"  as  good  a  position  as  they  could  require,  and  give  them  as  good  a  supply  of  children 
"  for  work  as  they  had  now." 

251.  Mr.  C.  Heath,  also  a  manufacturer,  called  attention, 

"  To  the  evils  resulting  from  workmen  having  an  unusual  number  of  boys  to  assist  them.  He 
knew  of  cases  where  plate-makers  had  two  boys,  and  cup-makers  three  and  four  and  sometimes  five 
boys  each.  By  employing  so  many  boys  men  were  deprived  of  their  share  of  work.  He  thought 
manufacturers  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  that  practice,  and  to  insist  upon  journeymen  doing  their  proper 
share  of  work.  One  man  would  have  as  many  as  six  boys  to  help  him,  and  they  knew  that  boys 
could  not  do  the  work  so  well  as  men.  Mr.  Heath,  after  referring  to  some  of  the  evils  attending  the 
early  employment  of  children,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  half-time  system,  and  said  if  manufacturers 
would  only  allow  men  to  have  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  boys  and  no  more,  there  would  be  a  surplus  which 
would  go  far  towards  meeting  the  increased  demand  under  the  half-time  system.  Under  the  old 
system,  with  one  boy  to  a  man,  the  work  was  done  much  better  than  it  is  now,  with  several  boys  to  a 
man.  At  some  manufactories  boys  of  any  age  were  taken,  were  apprenticed  early,  and  then  when 
out  of  their  time  were  not  allowed  to  work  as  journeymen  for  perhaps  two  years,  an  evil  which  was 
attributable  to  the  existing  system.  He  saw  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  half-time  system.  He 
also  mentioned  a  case,  adverting  to  the  superfluous  employment  of  children,  of  a  cup-maker  who  had 
six  boys  to  help  him,  and  who  received  51.  or  Ql.  a  week  wages." 

252.  Mr.  Hackney  thought  the  number  of  boys  ought  to  be  hmited  to  two  a  man. 

253.  A  conversation,  originated  by  some  remarks  of  the  chairman,  elicited  the  general 
opinion  that  men  who  had  more  than  an  ordinary  number  of  boys  to  help  them,  as  a 
rule  turned  out  inferior  work. 

254.  Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  said  the  number  of  boys  employed  differed  very  much  at 
different  manufactories.  He  formerly  knew  a  man  who  had  six  boys  under  him,  and 
he  earned  wages  enough  to  be  able  to  pension  off'  himself  and  his  family  for  life.  He 
worked  as  if  it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death,  he  was  asthmatical  at  34,  and  was 
worn  out  and  emaciated  before  he  was  40  years  of  age.  He  also  drank  a  good  deal. 
There  were  others  who  only  required  two  boys,  who  did  their  work  well,  got  good 
wages,  and  brought  up  their  families  respectably.  In  many  manufactories  the  flat  pressers 
only  had  one  boy. 

255.  On  the  subject  of  this  habit  of  some  of  the  potters,  of  employing  a  superfluous 
number  of  boys,  a  manufacturer  subsequently  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  us  the  following 
statement, — 

"  For  plate-makers  two  boys  are  necessary,  but  three  are  sometimes  employed.  For  saucer-makex's 
two  boys  are  sufficient,  but  some  employ  more.  For  cup  and  bowl-makers  two  are  sufficient,  but 
men  wishing  to  get  large  wages  have  four,  but  it  is  not  advantageous  to  either  master  or  man." 

256.  Mr.  Fenton  added  to  what  he  had  before  said  that  "  he  did  not  know  how  the 
"  half-time  system  would  act.    He  saw  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  thought  they 

would  very  likely  vanish  when  they  came  to  be  grappled  with." 

257.  Mr.  Ridgway  also  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  half-time  system  were 
"  adopted  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  potteries." 

258.  In  addition  to  these  opinions  a  letter  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Wedgwood 
was  read  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Sandford,  in  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  stated,  in  reference  to 
the  two  plans  under  consideration, — that  of  requiring  a  certificate  of  education  at  a  certain 
age  as  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  work,  and  that  of  the  half-time  system, — that 
"  either  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  children,  neither  would  be  impracticable,  nor  would 
"  any  master  have  a  right  to  complain.  As  either  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
"  and  annoyance  at  the  outset,  he  would  say,  take  the  one  that  was  best  for  the  children." 

259.  The  half-time  system  was  in  point  of  fact  at  one  time  practised,  with  regard  to  a 
portion  of  these  children,  by  the  Messrs.  Minton,  at  their  works  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and 
with  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Hollins,  manager  of  those  works,  stated  to  Mr.  Sandford 
that, — 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  we  made  large  '  pitcher '  buttons  we  had  many  children  in  our  service, 
towards  whom  we  acted  on  the  half-time  system ;  the  children  worked  half-time  and  went  the  other 
half  to  school,  and  the  result  was  certainly  good  for  them,  and  not  injurious  to  us."  (Statement  by 
the  E,ev.  H.  R.  Sandford,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  September  1st,  1862,  on  the  education  of  children  employed  in  the  potteries,  p.  11.) 

260.  And  in  this  same  pamphlet,  Mr.  Sandford,  after  adducing  proofs  of  the  satisfac- 
tory working  of  the  half-time  system  where  it  has  been  applied,  quotes  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Bradford,  that  if  applied  to  the  potteries, — 

"  Many  of  the  better  class  of  parents  who  keep  their  children  at  school  entirely  would  be  glad  to 
let  them  work  if  they  saw  how  they  might  be  learning  habits  of  industry  without  their  mental 
culture  being  neglected  ;  and  the  more  so  if  some  of  the  plans  that  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the 
evils  caused  by  the  children  running  in  and  out  of  the  hot  drying-rooms  could  be  generally  carried  out.' 
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261.  The  most  important  meeting  on  this  subject  took  place  on  the  27th  December  of  The  Pottery 
last  year  at  the  railway  hotel,  Stoke-upon -Trent,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  presided.  Manufacture. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
neio-hbourhood  upon  the  question  of  child  labour  and  education,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining what  measure  would  be  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  potteries. 

262.  Of  the  two  plans  proposed  for  consideration,  the  half-time  system  and  that  of  the 
restriction  of  age  coupled  with  a  certificate  of  education,  the  supposed  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  were  stated  by  Mr.  Moore.  "  The  greatest  objection,  if 
"  any,  to  the  half-time  system,"  he  thought  would  be  raised  by  the  workmen,  who,  as 
the  boys  were  associated  with  them  from  morning  till  night  as  helpers,  would  not  like  to 
have  two  boys  to  deal  with  instead  of  one.  The  workmen  often  have  at  present  much 
difficulty  with  their  boys  in  making  them  regular  and  punctual  at  their  work  ;  when  not 
so,  the  work  must  stop  until  the  boy  arrives.  There  is  also  a  skill  and  aptitude  acquired 
by  a  well-trained  and  steady  boy,  which  is  valuable  to  the  workman.  To  this  the  answer 
has  been  already  given, — that  there  is  every  probability  that  boys  accustomed  to  the 
training  of  a  good  school  in  conjunction  with  his  work  would  be  both  more  regular  in  his 
attendance  on  his  work  and  more  skilful  at  it.  Mr.  Moore  suggested  that  the  more 
acceptable  plan  to  the  man  would  be  to  restrict  the  age  of  employment  to  10  or  11, 
coupled  with  an  education  certificate.  But  it  was  pointed  out  by  speakers  at  that  meeting, 
as  it  has  been  on  several  occasions  elsewhere,  that  the  supply  of  boys  would  be  at  least  as 
much  if  not  more  limited  under  that  plan  than  under  the  half-time  system,  which  would 
permit  children  to  begin  to  work  at  8  years  old  ;  and  that,  moreover,  a  restriction  to  10 
or  1 1  years  might  often  act  injuriously  not  only  to  the  children  themselves  but  to  many 
parents. 

263.  Mr.  E.  J.  Ridgway's  opinion  upon  this  subject,  as  stated  at  that  meeting,  was  as 
follows : — 

He  jTuarded  himself  from  expressing  any  very  decided  opinion,  but  remarked  that  it  struck  him 
forcibly  that  if  they  were  to  restrict  boys  from  coming  to  work  until  they  are  12  years  of  age,  they 
would  more  or  less  be  running  about  the  streets,  to  the  annoyance  of  parties  and  to  their  own 
injury,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  wore  employed  half-time  and  went  to  school  the  remainder. 
He  would  have  the  gentlemen  present  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  adopt  the  half- 
time  system  than  to  restrict  the  time  when  boys  and  girls  should  begin  to  work.  "Whether  they  did 
the  one  or  the  other  the  number  of  children  would  be  the  same.  They  were  told  that  the  scarcity  of 
children  was  very  great,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  children  were  allowed  to  go  to  work  on  the  half- 
dav  system,  making  about  three  days  per  week  instead  of  being  employed  continuously,  the  parents 
would  be  induced  to  send  them,  and  the  market  would  become  more  abundant." 

264.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Longton,  on  the  17th  January  of  this  year,  Mr.  D. 
Sutherland,  a  working  man,  states, — 

"  There  was  also  another  point  which  they  should  consider.  Supposing  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six 
children,  who  earned  16s.  or  18s.,  or  it  might  be  20s.  a  week,  a,nd  there  were  many  such  in  the 
potteries  ;  how  was  he  to  do  if  his  children  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  work  till  they  were  10  or  11 
years  old?" 

265.  And  Mr.  Knight  (manufacturer),  at  that  meeting,  said, — 

"  They  had  many  young  children  employed  in  burnishing  and  painting,  who  could  do  the  work  as 
well  as  older  ones,  whereas  by  restricting  the  age  merely,  as  now  advocated  at  Stoke,  by  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Hanley,  Mr.  Maddock,  of  Burslem,  and  others,  they  would  throw  those  children  out  of  employment 
altogether." 

266.  Mr.  r.  Bishop  (manufacturer),  at  the  meeting  of  27th  December,  stated  that  he 
thought  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  views  of  many  manufacturers  who,  when  the 
question  of  the  half-time  system  was  first  under  discussion,  had  felt  strong  objections'to 
it.    He  said  : — 

"  From  inquiries  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  making,  and  thus  learning  the  feelings  of  the 
manufacturers,  who  had  met  many  times  and  discussed  the  question,  he  knew  what  was  the  opinion 
of  some  who  were  not  present  as  well  as  of  some  who  were.  Some  months  ago,  when  the  subject  was 
under  consideration,  he  believed  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  half  time  system  would 
not  do.  (See  Mr.  Bishop's  evidence,  p.  21,  for  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  in 
June  1862.)  They  then  thought  'there  might  be  a  limitation  to  10  or  11  years  of  age,  but  the  half- 
time  system  would  not  do.  There  were  scarcely  sufficient  children  at  present,  the  iron  works  were 
drawing  away  a  large  number,  and  the  supply  would  not  equal  the  demand,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  inconvenience  it  would  be  to  the  workmen  to  have  to  change  their  assistants  every  day."  Since 
then,  however,  he  thought  there  had  been  a  change  in  their  views.  The  statistics  which  Mr.  Sandford 
furnished  them  with  some  time  ago,  he  thought,  had  considerably  modified  their  opinions,  so  that  now 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  children  seemed  to  tell  more  against  a  provision  limiting  the  age  than 
against  the  introduction  of  the  half-time  system,  because  children  who  were  employed  one  half  the  day 
in  one  way,  and  the  other  half  in  another,  would  do  both  much  better  than  if  kept  to  one  sort  of 
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The  Pottery  employment  altogether.  Then  there  was  another  matter^  which  ought  to  be  considered.  There 
Manufacture,  were  many  cases  where  widows  were  left  with  large  families,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  would  be 

  possible  for  them  to  get  along  if  their  children  were  not  allowed  to  work  until  they  were  ]  1  years  of 

age,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  allowed  to  begin  at  8  or  9,  and  to  work  half  a  day  and  go  to 
school  the  other  half,  they  would  be  contributing  towards  their  support,  and  be  protected  from  the 
evils  they  were  at  present  subject  to. 

"It  had  been  suggested  that  they  might  have  an  education  at  11  or  12  years  of  age,  but  he 
believed  a  great  number  amongst  the  working  classes  Avould  not  go  to  the  present  expense  of  educating 
their  children  for  the  future  benefit  of  getting  them  employed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believed, 
if  they  told  them  that  by  sending  a  certificate  that  they  were  at  school  half  of  each  day,  they  would 
be  employed  the  other  half,  it  would  induce  them  to  send  the  children  to  scliool,  and  so  their 
education  would  be  cared  for  in  that  way.  He  believed  the  manufacturers  were  willing  to  look  at 
the  question  fully  and  fairly  with  a  desire  to  benefit  the  children,  and  were  only  waiting  to  sec  their 
way  clear,  so  as  not  to  injure  their  trade  in  the  mode  of  doing  it." 

267.  Mr.  Wedgwood  expressed  opinions  to  the  same  effect.    He  said, — 

"  He  had  had  40  years  experience  as  a  potter,  and  he  was  so  decidedly  of  opinion  that  much  of  the 
work  was  unfit  for  boys  that  it  was  not  worth  while  going  into  that  question.  Any  one  Avho  had 
seen  a  plate  worker's  boy  work  from  morning  till  night,  sometimes  15  hours  a  day,  running  in 
and  out  of  a  plate  stove,  must  be  quite  aware  that  it  is  too  hard  work  for  a  boy.  The  only  question, 
therefore,  was  '  what  is  the  best  remedy?'  Now  there  Avere  two  proposals,  one  to  have  relays  of  boys, 
and  the  other  to  limit  the  age  and  the  hours  of  work.  If  they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  limit  the 
hours  of  Avork,  unless  they  fixed  the  limit  at  half  a  day,  it  would  create  the  greater  difficulty  of  the 
two,  as  they  would  find  it  much  easier  to  get  two  boys  to  work  half  a  day  each  than  one  boy  to  work 
two-thirds  of  a  day,  and  another  to  fill  up  the  odd  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  merely  limited 
the  age,  and  said  a  hoy  should  not  go  to  work  under  14,  they  had  just  the  same  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  supply  as  they  would  have  if  they  adopted  the  half-time  system.  He,  therefore,  did  not  see 
that  they  gained  much  more  in  point  of  lessening  the  difficulty  by  a  limitation  in  the  age  than  in 
carrying  out  the  half-time  principle." 

268.  Mr.  Moore  also,  who  had  stated  the  difficulties  of  the  half-time  sj^stem  as  they 
appeared  to  the  men,  added,  on  his  own  behalf,  that  "  still,  if  the  Legislature  thought  it 
"  (the  half-time  system)  the  best  course  to  be  adopted,  he  should  have  no  objection," 
And  Mr,  Maddock  (manufacturer)  said  that  "  whatever  should  be  for  the  good  of  the 
"  district  he  should  not  be  the  individual  to  stand  in  its  way."  Finally,  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  stated  that  "  certainly  he  had  a  strong  feeling  in 
"  favour  of  the  half-time  system,  which  he  thought  would  ultimately  prove  the  best." 

269.  Many  of  the  objectors  to  the  half-time  system  seemed  to  think  that  it  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  the  division  of  the  day  into  two  equal  parts,  one  bov  to  be 
employed  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  they  grounded  their  objection 
principally  on  their  belief  that  such  a  division  of  the  time  of  the  boys  Vi^ould  be  disad- 
vantageous to  the  potter.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  the  Factory  Act  permits 
the  division  of  the  week  by  alternate  days  ;  one  day  for  work,  the  other  for  school. 

"When  children  are  employed  for  10  hours  on  three  alternate  days,  they  must  attend  school  for 
five  hours  between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  evening  on  each  week  day  preceding  each  day's 
employment,  except  on  Saturdays." — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  .31. 

270.  This  alternative  might  be  adopted  by  the  potters,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
manufacture  to  which  it  was  thought  suitable,  while  the  children  in  any  other  branch 
might  work  half  the  day  and  go  to  school  for  the  other  half,  if  that  arrangement  should  be 
more  convenient  in  any  department  of  their  work. 

271.  With  the  view  of  recommending  this  alternative  of  the  alternate  day  system,  Mr. 
Knight,  at  the  meeting  at  Longton  of  17th  January,  proposed  the  following  resolution:  

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  in  any  measure  of  legislation  for  restricting  the  labour  of 
young  persons  in  the  earthenware  and  china  manufactories,  it  should  be  provided  that  no  child 
luider  8  years  of  age  shall  be  employed;  from  8  to  12  years  of  age  they  shall  be  employed  three  days 
in  each  week,  and  be  required  to  go  to  school  12  hours  during  the  other  three  days  ;  and  that  from 
12  to  16,  they  shall  be  employed  not  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  not  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evenincf." 

272.  Although  this  resolution  was  supported  by  the  Chief  Bailiff  of  Longton  (W. 
Bateman,  Esq.)  and  other  influential  persons,  it  was  lost  "at  a  large  meeting,  by  a 
"  majority  of  30."  It  expressed  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  potters,  that,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  C,  Bullock  (manufacturer),  at  the  meeting,  "  the  character  of  the  employment  did 
"  not  admit  of  the  day  being  divided  into  two  equal  halves,"  "  The  work  is  always 
"  different  in  the  morning  to  what  it  is  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning  work  is  harder  ; 
"  it  is  wedging  clay  and  running  moulds"  (J,  LaAvton,  p,  14).  The  resolution  recom- 
mended at  the  same  time  the  system  of  alternate  days,  as  preferable,  if  the  half-time 
system  was  adopted  at  all. 
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273.  A  fear  has  been  expressed  by  some  persons  in  the  district,  whose  opinion  is  The  Pottery- 
entitled  to  great  weight, — among  others  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  (p.  13),— that  the  adoption  Manufacture, 
of  the  half-time  system,  according  to  the  Factory  Act,  would  lead  to  the  employment  of  j^^g^er'to 
young  girls  as  assistants  to  the  potters,  instead  of  boys  ;  a  custom  which  appears  to  be  objection  as 
common  in  some  of  the  "  out-potteries  "  (Mr.  Longe,  p.  7)-    Were  the  hot-stove  system,  to  girls, 
and  the  other  injurious  incidents  to  the  potter's  work  which  have  been  described,  to 
continue  as  they  are,  together  with  the  now  prevalent  practice  among  the  men  of  neglect- 
ing their  work  at  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  working  extra  hours  towards  the  end, 

and  working  also  overtime  occasionally  in  execution  of  shipping  and  other  sudden  orders, 
the  employment  of  young  girls  in  such  branches  of  work  would  certainly  be  objection- 
able. With  the  introduction,  however,  of  the  iaiprovements  in  those  particulars  which 
we  venture  to  anticipate  will  be  required  by  Parliament,  the  force  of  these  objections  is 
greatly  mitigated ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that,  as  the 
employment  is  more  suitable  to  boys,  the  number  required  will  be  found  without  difficulty. 
Mr.  Wedgwood  also  does  not  think  the  work  unsuitable  to  girls  "of  a  proper  age  " 
(p.  13.) 

274.  Of  the  employments  in  the  finishing  department,  namely, — 

1.  Printing, 

2.  Painting, 

3.  Gilding  and  burnishing, 

there  is  no  question  as  to  the  first  and  the  third  being  of  a  nature  to  require  that  the 
limitation  of  the  Factory  Acts  should  be  applied  to  them.  Mr.  Longe  (p.  5)  says  of  the 
printers, — 

"  That  they  employ  two  women  or  girls  as  'transferrers'  and  one  young  girl  as  a  'paper  cutter.' 
These  paper  cutters  are  generally  very  young ;  many  of  them  begin  to  work  at  8  years  of  age ;  their 
regular  work  is  cutting  into  pieces  the  paper  on  which  the  pattern  has  been  impressed  by  the 
printer ;  these  pieces  are  then  applied  to  the  ware  by  the  transferrers.  They  are  also  employed 
in  Hghting  the  printers'  fire,  fetching  water,  &c.  Next  to  that  of  the  flatpressers'  boys,  the  condition 
of  these  children  most  demands  consideration,  on  account  of  the  very  young  age  at  which  they  are 
employed,  their  liability  to  be  overworked,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work. 
The  printers'  rooms  are  generally  very  hot  and  badly  ventilated ;  rooms  of  small  and  low  dimensions 
are  often  fitted  with  two  or  three  printers'  stoves." 

275.  And  of  the  gilders  and  burnishers  (pp.  .5,  6)  that  the  children  and  young  persons 
engaged  in  this  work  are,  like  the  pain  tresses,  liable  to  be  seriously  injured  by  overwork 
in  crowded  and  badly-ventilated  rooms. 

276.  But  with  respect  to  the  paintresses,  it  was  urged  upon  Mr.  Longe — 

"  That  a  system  of  relays  would  be  quite  impracticable.  If  relays  of  children  were  employed  in 
painting  ware,  one  set  of  ware,  or  even  one  piece  of  ware,  instead  of  bearing  one  pattern,  would  have 
as  many  patterns  as  there  were  children  employed  upon  it." 

277.  This  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  following  facts  : — The  manager  of  the  works  of 
the  Messrs.  Adams,  earthenware  manufacturers,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  states  (p.  U)  that  the 
lowest  age  at  which  girls  should  be  taken  as  paintresses  is  12  or  13.  The  superintendent 
of  the  girls  in  the  paintresses'  room  at  Messrs.  Minton's  (p.  10)  states  that  the  youngest 
girl  under  her  was  above  13.  Mr.  Longe  states  (p.  6)  that  the  age  at  which  apprentice 
paintresses  are  generally  taken  is  from  10  to  12,  and  that  during  the  first  year  they  are 
of  little  use  to  their  employers,  being  paid  weekly  wages  of  Is.  and  upwards  during  the 
first  three  years,  that  is  to  say,  until  they  are  from  13  to  15.  The  youngest,  some  of 
whom  are  between  9  and  10  (p.  5),  begin  by  "  painting  cheap  earthenware  and  ornaments  ;" 
and  as  they  improve,  a  better  class  of  work  is  allotted  to  them.  Two  prominent  speakers 
at  the  meetings  above  mentioned  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  if  the  half-time 
system  should  be  adopted  it  would  be  suitable  to  the  young  paintresses,  and  that  they 
would  benefit  by  it. 

278.  Mr.  Ridgway  said, — 

"  Besides,  there  were  many  small  girls  able  to  burnish  and  paint  and  do  such  like  work  who  if 
put  on  the  half-day  system  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them." 

279.  And  Mr.  Knight  said,— 

"  They  had  many  young  children  employed  in  burnishing  and  painting  who  could  do  the  work  as 
well  as  older  ones,  whereas  by  restricting  the  age  merely  .  .  ,  .  they  would  throw  those  children 
out  of  employment  altogether." 

280.  We  apprehend  that  those  gentlemen  who  urged  their  opinions  upon  Mr.  Lono-e 
to  the  effect  above  stated,  must  have  thought  that  the  half-time  system  applied  to 
much  older  children  than  to  those  under  13,  to  whom  it  is  limited.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  any  difference  of  hand  could  be  of  any  importance  in  the  painting  of 
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The  Pottery  ^]^q  cheap  ware  and  common  ornaments,  such  as  learners  or  those  not  far  advanced  would 
Manufacture.      employed  to  paint ;  and  the  example  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers  in 

the  trade  sufficiently  shows  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  employ  paintresses  at  an  earlier  age 

than  13. 

281.  On  the  whole  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  no  difficulties  of  any  moment 
would  be  found  to  prevent  the  satisfactory  application  of  the  half-time  system  to  the 
potteries,  and  that  the  same  unanimity  which  prevails  respecting  it,  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  value,  and  the  same  completeness  of  attention  to  its  requirements  which  is 
shown  by  the  Factory  Inspectors  to  attend  it  in  the  districts  to  which  it  has  been 
apphed,  would,  after  a  brief  period,  be  experienced  in  the  potteries.  It  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  add,  in  reference  to  the  last  point,  the  results  of  the  experience  of  two  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories  in  the  year  1857-  In  April  1857  Mr.  Horner  reported  (p.  27) 
that  in  1,104  factories  in  his  district,  employing  21,554  children,  only  three  millowners 
were  proceeded  against  for  neglecting  to  have  certificates  of  school  attendance ;  and  in 
October  of  that  year  Mr.  Redgrave  stated  (p.  47)  that, — 

"  In  this  county  the  number  of  children  whose  parents  are  liable  for  penalties  for  their  non- 
attendance  at  school  amounted  in  1856  to  46,071,  and  of  the  parents  of  those  children,  eight  were 
fined  21.  10s.  for  contravention  of  the  educational  law." 

Further  se-      7.  Certificate  of  Education.—  282.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors 
curity  for     q£  Factories  that  when  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  were  first  put  in  force 
re '^uhtn"  a"^  many  employers  discharged  at  once  as  many  children  as  possible  under  13,  in  order  to 
certificare  of  relieve  themselves  from  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
a  certain  "I  have,"  says  Mr.  Kedgrave  (October  1858,  p.  42),  "in  a  former  report  drawn  attention  to  the 

amount         fact  that  upon  the  introduction  of  the  half-time  system  the  result  was,  not  the  employment  of  twice 
thereof  on      ^he  number  of  children,  but  their  diminution  to  nearly  one  half." 
attaining  the  pi'--ii         i  •• 

age  of  13.  283.  In  the  course  ot  the  inquiries  that  have  been  instituted  by  us  into  this  and  some 
of  the  other  employments  included  in  this  Report,  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
many  of  the  masters,  that  rather  than  incur  the  trouble  and  risk  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  13,  if  the  Act  was  applied  to  their  branch  of  business,  children 
under  that  age  would  not  be  employed.  The  statement  of  one  of  the  witnesses  in  this 
inquiry  (Henry  Doulton,  Lambeth,  p.  39),  "  If  the  half-time  system  was  applied  to  the 
"  pottery  trade  we  should  not  employ  any  boys  under  13,"  is  an  example  of  this 
prevalent  desire,  wherever  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  (See  also  175,  342,  423-5, 
454-461.)  Also  in  the  case  of  the  paintresses  just  adverted  to,  some  of  the  principal  em- 
ployers in  the  potteries  find  it  advantageous  not  to  employ  them  earlier  than  13.  To  the 
extent  that  this  example  might  be  followed  in  the  pottery  manufacture,  the  responsibilities 
of  employers  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children  under  1 3  would  be  avoided. 

284.  Again,  it  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  the  requirements  of  education  under  the 
Factory  Act  leads  a  large  proportion  of  parents  to  omit  to  send  their  children  to  school 
until  the  age  of  8,  when,  if  they  go  to  work  in  a  factory,  the  Act  makes  attendance  at 
school  imperative.    Mr.  Baker,  in  the  propositions  quoted  above  (p.  xxxiv)  from  his 

»  report  of  October  1861,  states  that  two-thirds  at  least  of  all  half-time  children  have 

not  been  sent  to  school  previously  to  employment.  In  such  cases  their  progress  is  slower, 
and  their  attainments,  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  13,  proportionately  defective 

285.  Accordingly^,  Mr.  Baker  makes  a  suggestion  which,  if  adopted  in  its  entirety,  would 
meet  both  these  cases, — that  of  the  employers  who  evaded  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
by  not  employing  children  under  the  age  of  13,  and  that  of  parents  who,  in  view  of  the 
obligation  upon  their  children  to  attend  school  from  8  to  13,  had  neglected  to  send 
them  to  school  before  8,  to  their  manifest  injury.  The  suggestion  is  similar  in  principle 
to  the  recomm.endations  on  this  subject  urged  by  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  "  Resolutions  and 
"  Heads  of  Report,"  (London,  I860,  p.  131),  and  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Norris,  and  from  other  experienced  inspectors  of  schools.  Mr.  Baker's  suggestion 
(p.  xxxv)  is, — 

8.  "  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  require  from  all  children  a  certificate  of  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  education  previous  to  employment,  (i.e.,  at  8  years  of  age,)  and  a  certificate  of  a  certain  maxi- 
mum amount  thereof  on  attaining  the  age  of  13;  in  default  of  which  the  education  begun  during 
the  half-time  employment  should  be  carried  on  to  a  period  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age  at  some 
night  school,  until  the  required  maximum  amount  of  education  be  attained." 

280.  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  enforcing  the  salutary 
regulation,  that  no  child  of  8  years  of  age  should  be  employed  at  wages-yielding  labour  with- 
out a  certificate  of  a  minimum  amount  of  education,  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  in  reference 
not  only  to  the  pottery  manufacture,  but  to  other  occupations  included  in  this  Report,  is  to 
justify  us  in  recommending,  that  in  all  the  employments  included  in  this  Report  to  which 
the  Factory  Act  may  be  applied,  there  should  be  required  of  all  children  employed,  on 
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attaining  the  age  of  13,  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount  of  education;  in  default  of  The  Pottery 
which,  attendance  at  some  night  school  should  be  required  until  the  age  of  16,  or  until  Manufacture, 
the  specified  amount  of  education  were  attained. 

287.  A  certificate  of  education  should  obviously  be  only  received  from  a  schoolmaster 
empowered  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools  to  grant  it.  Standards  of  acquirement 
are  defined  in  the  schedule  of  examination  determined  upon  by  their  Lordships,  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  published  in  the  volume  of  their  minutes  for 
1862,  p.  xxiii.  The  lower  standard  is  Reading,  one  of  the  narratives  next  in  order  after 
monosyllables  in  an  elementary  reading  book  used  in  the  school ;  Writing,  copy  in 
manuscript  character  a  line  of  print;  Arithmetic,  a  sum  in  simple  addition  or  subtraction, 
and  the  multiplication  table.  The  highest  standard  given  in  that  schedule  ( Standard 
VI.)  is  Reading ;  a  short  ordinary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  or  other  modern  narrative. 
Writing ;  another  short  ordinary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  or  other  modern  narrative, 
slowly  dictated  once  by  a  few  words  at  a  time.  Arithmetic  ;  a  sum  in  practice  or  bills 
of  parcels. 

288.  As  evening  schools  are  now  common  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  as  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  now  recognize  them  as  a  portion  of  their  system 
(p.  xxi.),  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  highest  of  the  above  standards  of  acquirement 
have  been  much  increased  ;  and  the  highest  would  be  quite  within  the  competence  of  chil- 
dren of  13  years  of  age,  whether  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  half-time  system  or  not. 

289.  The  principle  of  requiring  a  certificate  of  education  has  been  already  adopted  by 
Parliament  in  the  Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151.),  the 
2nd  section  of  which  permits  boys  above  the  age  of  10  years  and  under  the  age  of  12 
vears  to  be  employed  on  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  education  of  a  certain 
defined  amount  from  a  competent  schoolmaster.    (See  also  175.) 

290.  It  is  pleaded  against  the  application  of  the  factory  legislation  to  the  potteries  that  Eesponsi- 
as  the  children  are  employed  by  the  men  and  not  by  the  masters,  the  masters  could  not  bility  of  em- 

"  prevent  the  men  evading  the  law."    Mr.  Longe  represents  this  argument  as  fol-  Jj|gp^^ance*° 

lows  : —  _  .of  the  Act, 

"  The  shops  in  which  the  boys  are  employed  are  so  numerous  and  detached  that  it  would  be  very  howguarded. 
difficult  for  the  employer  or  his  manager  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  law  "  (p.  9.) 

291.  We  are  informed  that  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  both  in  the  wool  and  cotton 
manufacture.  In  both,  vast  numbers  of  the  men  employ  and  pay  the  children  who  work 
for  them,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  law  to  them. 

292.  All  that  is  required  of  the  employer  is  that  he  shall  use  due  diligence  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  Act.    The  clause  of  the  Act  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  The  occupier  of  a  factory  in  which  any  offence  has  been  committed  is,  in  the  first  instance,  liable 
to  pay  the  penalty,  but  may  have  any  agent,  servant,  or  workman  whom  he  shall  charge  as  the 
actual  offender,  brought  by  summons  before  the  justices,  and  if,  after  the  offence  has  been  proved, 
the  occupier  shall  prove  that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  that 
the  agent,  servant,  or  workman  committed  the  offence  without  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance, 
then  such  agent,  servant,  or  workman  shall  pay  the  penalty  instead  of  the  occupier.  When  it  appears 
to  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  that  the  occupier  has  used  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
that  an  offence  has  been  committed  without  his  personal  consent,  connivance,  or  knowledge,  and  in 
contravention  of  his  orders,  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  must  proceed  against  the  person  whom  he 
shall  believe  to  be  the  actual  offender,  without  proceeding  against  the  occupier." — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  41. 

293.  It  would  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  the  potteries  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Actshouklbe 
Factory  Act  of  1833,  by  which  the  portion  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  employment  of  i"ti'othiced 

1  •  •  •  bv  SUCCGS" 

children  was  brought  mto  operation  by  three  successive  steps  of  6  months,  18  months,  gfye  steps, 
and  30  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  allowed  for  the  first  period  children  of 
11  years  of  age  to  be  employed  full  time ;  for  the  second  period,  children  of  12  years; 
and  finally,  at  the  third  period,  fixed  the  actual  limit  of  13  years  of  age  as  that  at 
which  full-time  labour  is  permitted  (3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  103.  s.  8.)  At  the  end  of  that  period 
of  30  months  the  clause  suggested  at  p.  xlvi.  should  come  into  operation,  which  would 
require  of  children  of  the  age  of  13  a  certificate  of  education. 

294.  The  potteries  out  of  Staffordshire  do  not  require  in  this  place  any  detailed  descrip-  Potteries  out 
tion.    Mr.  Longe  estimates  the  approximate  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  as  of  Stafford- 
about  8,000  (p.  7)-    He  adds  that  the  general  system  of  employment,  the  hours  of 

labour,  and  the  hours  of  meals,  are  much  the  same  (with  the  exception  of  the  dinner 
hour  in  Scotland)  as  in  Staffordshire.  The  need  of  education  for  the  young  is  in  many 
of  the  localities  as  great,  and  in  some,  as  "  in  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  in  the  potteries 
"  on  the  Wear,"  greater  than  in  Staffordshire  (p.  8),  though  their  numbers  are  small. 
The  evidence  which  Mr.  Longe  obtained  as  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  upon  the 
health  of  the  operatives  "  accorded  in  the  main  "  with  what  he  had  obtained  in  Stafford- 
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shire.  Many  employers  expressed  "  great  disapprobation  of  the  practice  of  employing 
"  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  were  anxious  they  should  be  educated  before  they 
"  began  to  work"  (p.  8).  Mr.  Longe's  conclusion,  therefore,  may,  we  think,  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  that  "  any  regulations  which  were  practicable  in  the  Staffordshire 
district  could  easily  be  carried  out  in  all  the  other  manufactories  "  (p.  10). 

II. — The  Lucifer  Match  Manufacture. 

295.  This  manufacture,  although  stated  by  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners 
of  1840  in  their  Second  Report  (1843,  p.  140)  to  be  "of  considerable  importance  from 
"  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  its  different  branches,"  and 
requiring  regulation  on  account  of  the  frequent  night-work,  the  ignorant  and  neglected 
state  of  the  children,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  portions  of  the  work,  had  not  at  that 
time  developed  the  features  which  now  invest  it  with  a  grave  and  painful  interest.  At 
that  time  the  manufacture  was,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy.  It  dates  its  rise 
only  from  the  year  1833,  when  the  discovery  was  made  of  a  mode  of  applying  phosphorus 
to  the  match  itself.  And  it  was  not  until  the  year  1845  that  the  surgeon  of  an  infirmary 
at  Vienna  called  medical  attention  to  a  most  painful  and  loathsome  disease  found  amonij 
the  workpeople  in  the  phosphorus  match  manufactories,  now  known  as  "necrosis  of  the 
jaw,''  or  "  the  phosphorus  disease."  Numerous  instances  of  this  disease  have  occurred 
among  the  persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of  employment  in  this  country.  The  manu- 
facture has  extended  from.  London,  in  the  most  thickly-peopled  parts  of  which  there 
are  several  factories,  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Newcastle, 
Glasgow,  and  a  few  other  places.  In  all  of  these,  not  only  has  the  fact  been  fully 
recognized  that  many  of  the  processes,  unless  the  most  careful  precautions  are  used, 
seriously  aflect  the  general  health  of  the  persons  employed,  and  produce,  or  encourage 
any  predisposition  to  various  known  disorders  (pp.  45-49),  but  the  "  jaw  disease,"  as  the 
workpeople  themselves  call  it,  has  developed  itself  in  cases  varying  in  number  according 
to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  prevention, — those 
means  being  judicious  internal  regulations,  proper  ventilation,  and  provision  for  and 
attention  to  cleanliness. 

296.  Dr.  Lctheby,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  London,  in  his  lectures 
delivered  at  the  London  Hospital  in  1848,  was  among  the  first  to  call  attention  in  this 
country  to  this  disease.  He  refers  to  instances  of  persons  being  attacked  with  it.  The 
extract  given  by  Mr.  White  (p.  41)  from  one  of  those  lectures,  describing  the  effects 
of  the  disease,  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  that  can  aftlict  humanity.  Mr. 
John  Pegge,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  surgeon  to  the  Newton 
District  of  the  Prestwich  Union,  who  has  been  in  practice  for  30  years  in  that  district, 
states  (p.  49)  that — 

"  The  sufferings  of  a  patient  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  until  it  has  run  itself  out, 
leaving  the  jaw  quite  dead  and  exposed,  are  intolerable.  He  will  take  almost  any  amount  of  narcotics 
Avitli  comparatively  little  effect." 

297.  Dr.  Letheby  states  (p.  46)  that  when  the  pain  in  the  jaw  has  become  confirmed, 
and  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  jaw,  abscesses  about  the  gums,  and,  finally,  the 
necrosis  of  the  jaw,  it  is  in  many  cases  followed  by  death ;  in  others  by  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  jaw  by  a  surgical  operation.  The  Messrs.  Garman,  surgeons,  medical 
attendants  to  the  members  of  a  club  consisting  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Black,  of  Stratford,  E.,  one  of  the  largest  lucifer  match  manufacturers  in  the  trade 
(employing  238  persons,  of  whom  174  are  under  18  years  of  age)  state  (p.  47) — - 

"  We  should  say  that  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  this  factory,  i.e.,  of  those  who  have  worked 
there  for  any  considerable  period,  suffered  more  or  less  caries  (decay),  and  necrosis  (death)  of  the  teeth." 

298.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Stanley,  of  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  human  bones,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  dated  April  2nd,  1862,  states 
that — 

"  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  it  may  be  longer,  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  in  the  jaw 
have  been  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  occurring  in  young  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  to  which  occupation  the  serious  mischief  in  the  jaw  was  evidently 
owing,  as  the  consequence  of  deterioration  of  the  general  health  and  exposure  to  the  vapour  of 
phosphorus  acid  diffused  through  the  air  of  the  rooms  of  the  manufactory.  Inflammation,  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  jaw-bones,  ensued  from  such  exposure,  and  in  the  progress  of  these  cases  the  loss 
of  portions  of  the  jaw,  occasionally  of  the  whole  lower  jaw,  very  seriously  injured  the  parties  so 
occupied  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

299.  Mr.  David  Waite,  of  Mile  End  Old  Town,  who  has  been  in  the  lucifer  match 
business  for  20  years,  states  (p.  68)  that  he  knows  14  or  15  who  have  been  attacked  with 
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the  jaw  disease,  many  of  whom  died  of  it.  Mr.  Miles  Askew,  of  Southwark,  has  known  '-'^he  Lucifer 
8  or  12  who  had  the  disease  "  and  had  to  go  through  an  operation  and  have  their  jaw  out.  T\^j^j^fj^|;|yj, 

"  Some  have  died."  Instances  of  the  jaw  disease  are  mentioned  at  Norwich  (p.  77),  "  

Newcastle  (p.  82),  Manchester  (p.  84  and  87),  and  elsewhere;  and  throughout  the 
evidence  there  are  numerous  cases  of  children  and  young  persons  who  complain  of  pain  in 
the  teeth  and  face,  and  show  unmistakeable  indications  of  the  approaches  of  the  disease. 

300.  The  places  of  work  where  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  present  very  marked  The  phxces 
and  decided  differences,  with  corresponding  differences,  equally  decided,  in  the  results  ^ork. 
upon  the  health  of  the  workpeople,  and  their  liability  to  this  particular  disease. 

301.  Where  the  places  of  work  are  small,  ill-arranged,  without  proper  separation  of 
the  various  branches  involving  the  liability  to  this  disease,  without  adequate  ventilation, 
or  any  due  attention  to  the  means  of  cleanliness,  and  with  a  neglect  of  the  use  of  well- 
known  preventives,  the  general  health  of  many  of  the  workpeople  is  more  or  less  seriously 
affected,  and  the  symptoms  develop  themselves  of  the  approach  of  this  afflicting  malady. 

302.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  places  of  work  are  well-arranged  and  airy,  and  where 
the  employer  is  careful  to  IsLy  down,  and  to  cause  to  be  attended  to,  sanitary  regula- 
tions, which  are  the  best  safeguards  against  the  danger  to  health  attending  some  of  the 
processes,  the  liability  to  the  disorder  is  greatly  diminished,  and,  in  many  cases,  seems 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  removed.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  find,  that  this 
terrible  infliction  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  within  the  reach  of  measures 
of  prevention. 

303.  Mr.  White  visited  and  took  evidence  in  58  places  of  work  in  London,  and  various  Statistics  of 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    Of  these  all  but  10  belong  to  small  manufacturers,  having  but  persons  em- 
few  children  or  young  pei'sons  in  their  employ.    Our  tabular  forms  were  filled  up  by  ^  ^^^^ ' 
the  whole  of  the  above  10  firms,  and  by  15  others,  comprising  all  the  largest  of  the 
remaining  48.    The  result  is  as  follows  as  regards  the  numbers  employed : — 


Firms  employing  under  10  children  and  young  persons 
Firms  employing  above  10  and  under  20  children  and  young 
persons  -------- 

Firms  employing  20  and  under  30  children  and  young  persons  - 

Firms  employing  above  30  children  and  young  persons 

Total  children  and  young  persons  employed  by  25  Firms 


Number 
of  Firms. 


-15 
10 


25 


Total  Number  of 
Children  and 
Young  Persons 
employed. 


44 

76 
76 

— 196 
1,417 


1,613 


Average  Number 
per  Firm. 


6f 
141tV 


304.  It  thus  appears,  in  regard  to  the  children  and  young  persons  of  whom  we  have 
an  account,  that  there  are  employed — 

By  10  firms     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1,417 

By  15  firms     ---------  196 

1,613 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  a  probable  estimate,  for  those  in  the  employ  of  the 

33  firms  which  made  no  return        -  200 


Giving  a  total  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  whole  trade     -  1,800 
The  total  number  of  adults,  male  and  female,  employed  by  the  25  firms  which 

made  returns  was     -------          -  696 

If  there  be  added  as  a  due  proportion  for  the  33  which  made  no  return           -  154 

The  total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  employed  in  the  lucifer  match  manu- 
facture in  the  kingdom  may  be  approximately  stated  at        -  -  -  2,650 

305.  This  represents  the  number  employed  in  premises  in  which  phosphorus  is  used. 
It  is  exclusive  of  large  numbers  employed  in  making  the  boxes,  a  branch  of  the  trade 
in  many  instances  carried  on  in  separate  premises,  or  as  a  separate  trade. 

306.  The  1,417  children  and  young  persons  in  the  employ  of  those  10  large  firms  Injurious 
undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  perform  their  work  under  conditions  rendering  their  exemp-  =tate  of  a 
tion  from  the  consequences  often  attendine;  such  work  much  more  probable.  Nevertheless  ^"^^^^ 

'    i2  1.    r  1.^  1  ,        11,        °  •  ,  1  portion  01 

in  nve  out  of  the  ten  largest  and  best  managed  in  the  trade,  circumstances  and  arrange-  the  places 
ments  were  observed  by  Mr.  White  which  exposed  certain  portions  of  the  workpeople  to  of  work. 
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the  attacks  of  the  disease,  against  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  which  circumstances 
or  arrangements,  specific  regulations  by  law  would  be  the  only  security. 

307.  Of  the  48  small  places  of  work  Mr.  White  noticed  only  14  as  airy,  clean,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  some  safeguard  against  the  disease.  The  whole 
of  the  rest  were  conspicuous  for  the  contrary,  and  their  state  inevitably  exposed  the 
persons  working  in  them  to  the  worst  evils  attending  that  species  of  emploj^ment. 

308.  The  processes  of  J'  mixing,"  "  dipping,"  "  drying,"  "  cutting,"  "  rolling  out,"  and 
"  boxing  "  are  those  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  vapour  is  given  off  from  the  phos- 
phorus, and  in  which  boys  and  girls,  and  young  persons,  are  most  exposed  to  inhaling 
it.  In  the  "  mixing  "  "  little  boys  are  often  employed  to  stir  the  composition,  a  tedious 
"  but  light  labour,  and  have  their  faces  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
"  close  by  or  actually  over  the  composition."  (Mr.  White,  p.  43.)  In  the  "rolling  out  " 
of  the  "  bundle  dips  "  (in  the  process  of  making  the  cheapest  kind  of  match,  in  which  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  phosphorus  is  used),  "  dense  fumes  as  well  as  small  particles 
"  of  the  composition  itself  are  thrown  off."  (Page  43.)  This  process  is  usually  performed  * 
by  boys. 

309.  Want  of  space  and  other  motives  often  lead  to  the  framing,  as  well  as  the 
processes  of — 

"  Sulphuring,  mixing,  dipping,  drying,  cutting,  and  boxing,  packing  and  storing,  being  brought 
into  close  contact  with  one  another,  even  in  the  very  same  compartment,  and  that  in  such  cases, 
nearly  always  small  and  ill  ventilated.  In  proportion  as  this  is  done,  the  ill  effect  of  a  single  process 
even,  if  it  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  subtle  and  powerful  vapour,  may,  and  in  some  cases  seems 
proved  to,  extend  to  all "  (p.  44). 

310.  The  cause  of  the  number  of  manufactories  on  a  small  scale  is  the  small  amount  of 
capital  required  to  carry  on  the  manufacture.  It  is  consequently  "  open  to  persons  of  very 
"  slender  means,  character,  or  intelligence,  who  are  little  able,  if  they  cared,  to  regard  the 
"  welfare  of  their  people."    Mr.  White  adds,  however,  (p.  45)  that, — 

"  The  small,  almost  garret,  manufactories  are  much  less  numerous  now  than  they  are  reported  to 
have  been,  and  the  business,  owing  to  the  demand  for  the  article  produced,  seems  passing  to  men  of 
greater  means  and  mind,  and  the  increasing  application  of  machinery  no  doubt  tends  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  better  sort  of  manufacturers  themselves,  and  leads 
them  to  welcome  rather  than  shrink  from  any  legislation,  which  though  it  might  slightly  fetter  their 
own  freedom,  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  character  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

"  Many  even  of  the  poorest  but  well  disposed  of  them  say  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is 
very  unsatisfactory  and  ought  to  be  mended." 

311.  The  instances  of  large  and  thoroughly  well  arranged  factories  in  this  branch  of 
business  are,  happily,  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  it  is  possible,  consistently  with 
commercial  success,  so  to  carry  on  the  lucifer  match  manufacture,  as  to  reduce  almost  to 
a  minimum  the  probabilities  of  the  deplorable  results  upon  the  human  frame,  wtdch  have 
hitherto  attended  some  of  its  processes. 

312.  The  following  points  are  those  which  are  more  or  less  aimed  at  in  factories  in  which 
sanitary  arrangements  have  been  most  carefully  considered  and  provided  for : — 

1.  The  complete  separation  of  those  rooms  in  which  the  phosphoric  fumes  are  given 

off,  from  the  rest,  and  from  each  other. 

2.  Ample  and  judicious  ventilation,  assisted  by  fans  or  other  mechanical  means. 

3.  Provision  for  cleanliness,  by  means  of  a  full  supply  of  water,  and  soap  and  towels, 

easily  accessible  to  all  the  workpeople, 

4.  Strict  regulations  against  meals  being  cooked  or  eaten  on  any  part  of  the  premises 

where  phosphorus  is  used. 

5.  Frequent  washing  and  cleansing  of  the  places  of  work. 

6.  Regulations  as  to  the  use  of  turpentine,  the  vapour  of  which  checks  the  evolution  of 

phosphoric  fumes,  and  as  to  the  use  of  alkaline  drinks,  and  alkaline  washes  for  the 
mouth, — such  as  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda — for  neutralizing  the  effects 
of  phosphoric  fumes  on  the  human  body.    (Dr.  Letheby,  p.  46.) 

7.  A  regulation  providing  that  "  dippers  "  should  only  dip  on  alternate  days  ;  a  regula- 

tion which  should  also  embrace  all  the  children  or  young  persons  employed. 
(Messrs.  Garman,  p.  48.) 

313.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Black,  of  Bow  Bridge,  Stratford,  E.,  have  carried  into  effect  many 
of  the  above  arrangements  and  regulations. 

314.  Mr.  White  states  (p.  54)  that,— 

"  This  is  a  carefully  arranged  factory,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  long  line  of  buildings  of  one  story,  well 
ventilated  by  side  windows  and  doors,  as  well  as  frequent  skylights,  all  opened,  fronting  an  airy  yard. 
There  are  three  dipping  rooms,  all  well  ventilated ;  two,  lately  built,  especially  so ;  the  nearest  of 
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them  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  or  more  from  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  main  building.    Adjoining  to  The  Lucifer 
these  are  three  drying  rooms.    The  sulphur  dipping  room,  again,  stands  by  itself    The  whole  place  Match 
feels  fresh  and  airy.    The  proprietors  seem  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  the  place  and  employment  Manufactu 
as  wholesome  as  possible.    Some  of  the  modes  are  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Bell  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  witnesses."    .      .      .      .    "  At  1  o'clock  all  the  working 
rooms  were  cleared  at  once  for  dinner,  the  people  returning  just  at  2,  as  I  left.    Most  went  home  or 
out,  a  few  who  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  remaining  about  the  place.    They  are  never  allowed  to/ 
.eat  in  any  of  the  dipping  rooms,  or  the  stove  or  drying  rooms."    .    .    .    .    "  The  main  rooms,  three 
in  ail,  are  very  long  ;  and  though  different  parts  of  the  work,  such  as  filling  the  frames,  putting  the 
matches  in  boxes,  and  packing  the  boxes,  as  well  as  the  making  and  cutting  the  wax  taper  to  be 
afterwards  dipped,  have  not  each  a  distinct  room,  they  are  carried  on  as  far  apart  as  they  can  be  in  the 
same  room.    It  is  intended  to  separate  them  entirely,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  could  suggest  any  other 
improvements."    .    .    .    .    "  All  the  children  are  employed  and  paid  directly  by  the  proprietors." 

"  Altogether,  this  seems  a  most  satisfactory  establishment.    The  most  important  feature 
seems  to  be  the  system  of  reliefs  from  the  noxious  parts  of  the  work." 

315.  Mr.  S.  A.  Bell's  evidence  is  of  much  interest  and  importance.    A  portion  of  it  is 
as  follows  : — 

"Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  Bell. — I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  23  years  and  am  a  partner  in 
the  firm.  I  took  these  premises  in  order  to  have  the  space  required  by  the  Building  Act.  I  was 
aware  that  the  work  was  of  an  unwholesome  kind,  unless  great  care  were  taken,  and  I  have  therefore 
taken  all  possible  care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  built  by 
myself,  and  in  other  ways. 

"  Until  two  years  ago  I  had  never  had  any  case  of  the  phosphorus  or  jaw-disease  amongst  our 
workpeople ;  and  I  believe  that  we  were  the  only  large  emi)loyers  who  could  say  so.  After  this  two 
cases  occurred  :  one  very  slight  and  cured  in  two  or  three  months,  the  other  more  serious.  This  man 
has  lost  his  jaw,  but  is  now  recovering  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  hospital,  and  but  little  disfigured. 
This  case  was  kept  from  our  knowledge  for  a  long  time,  or  we  should  not  have  allowed  the  man  to  go 
on  working. 

"  The  occurrence  of  these  cases  led  us  to  make  further  inquiries  as  to  any  possible  precautions.  I 
heard  that  turpentine  was  a  great  absorbent  of  the  phosphorus  fumes,  and  made  the  dippers  and  the 
boys  who  attend  to  them  and  the  stove  (or  drying)  room  wear  little  cans  of  turpentine  round  their 
necks.  I  had  also  found  that  whitewash  had  a  great  effect  in  keeping  the  places  fresh,  and  we  have 
had  the  dipping  rooms  whitewashed  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Having  heard  lately  that  soda  is  very 
useful  as  an  antidote  to  the  phosphorus  we  make  the  dippers  rinse  their  mouths  out  with  soda  and 
water  every  time  they  finish  a  set  of  dipping.  But  we  have  great  trouble  in  enforcing  these  precau- 
tions, and  have  frequently  to  punish  the  neglect  of  them  by  small  fines. 

"  For  nearly  two  years  we  have  also  adopted  the  plan  of  not  allowing  the  dippers  to  dip  on  more 
than  four  days  in  the  week,  and  employing  them  in  the  open  air  on  the  others,  and  also  of  making  the 
boys  who  carry  the  frames  from  them  to  the  drying  rooms,  or  who  are  about  the  latter,  work  at  some 
other  employment  every  other  week. 

"  We  also  had  two  new  and  very  airy  dipping  rooms  built,  so  as  to  have  three  instead  of  only  one, 
and  use  iron  dipping  slabs  instead  of  stone,  as  iron  absorbs  the  vapour  so  much  less. 

"  No  other  case  of  disease  has  occurred,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  after  all  these  improvements 
we  shall  be  entirely  free  from  it. 

"  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  best  lucifer  manufactories  in  Paris.  They  were  not  well  arranged, 
being  much  like  our  inferior  ones  in  England;  but  that  was  10  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  what 
improvements  they  have  there  now. 

"  1  feel  convinced  that  the  system  of  changing  the  employment  of  the  dippers  and  drying-room  boys 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  their  health. 

"  It  is  also  very  important  to  separate  each  different  branch  of  the  work  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
others  in  which  any  harm  can  arise.    I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  this  out  as  far  as  I  can. 

"  I  have  a  general  idea  of  the  Factory  Laws.  I  do  not  think  any  regulations  of  that  kind  would  in 
the  least  affect  our  business.  All  our  hours,  meals,  &c.  are  quite  regular  already.  I  do  not  like 
employing  young- children,  say  under  12.    They  are  often  more  loss  than  profit." 

316.  Of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May,  Fairfield  Row,  Bow,  the  patentees  of  the 
new  safety  match,  Mr.  White  remarks  "  there  is  nothing  unpleasant  or  objectionable  here." 

317.  The  peculiarity  of  the  match  manufactured  by  this  firm  is  that  they  do  not  use  the 
white  or  common  phosphorus  (which  is  the  kind  from  which  all  the  evil  emanates)  at  all. 

"  The  only  phosphorus  used  is  not  in  the  match,  but  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  outside  of  the 
box,  on  which  the  match  is  rubbed,  and  this  phosphorus  is  of  the  red  or  amorphous  kind,  which  is 
said  to  be  perfectly  harmless."    (Mr.  William  Bryant,  p.  58.) 

318.  This  process  was  invented  by  M.  Lundstrom,  and  is  extensively  used  in  his 
admirably  managed  manufactory  in  Sweden  (p.  58).    Mr.  Francis  May  states  (p.  58)  :  

"  No  amount  of  friction  against  any  substance,  except  that  prepared  for  it,  which  is  placed  on  the 
box,  will  make  one  of  the  patent  matches  ignite,  nor  has  it  any  smell  or  any  poisonous  quality,  nor  is 
there  any  poisonous  or  dangerous  ingredient  in  the  prepared  surface  aflSxed  to  the  box." 

319.  This  factory  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  most  of  its  arrangements  both  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workpeople,  and  the  firm  would  regard  as  beneficial  an  v 
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 320.  Most  of  the  arrangements  in  the  large  factory  of  Messrs.  Dixon,  Son,  and  Evans 

Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  are  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  White  states,  regardino-  them' 
that — 

"  Stronger  evidence  of  the  practical  importance  and  efficacy  of  proper  arrangements  and  precau- 
tions in  the  match  manufacture  cannot  be  furnished  than  is  given  by  the  history  of  this  place  "  (p.  84). 

321.  The  evidence  of  one  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Evans,  upon  those  points,  and  also,  as  to 
the  good  results  that  might  with  certainty  be  expected  from  placing  this  manufacture 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  is  very  striking  and  valuable. 

322.  Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Capper,  the  manager  of  the  large  works  of 
Mr.  N.  Martindale,  Liverpool  (p.  88),  many  of  whose  arrangements  for  the  health,  safety, 
and  comfort  of  the  people  employed  are  Avorthy  of  general  adoption.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  several  others  of  the  largest  works,  such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Russell,  Leeds, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Longs,  Glasgow,  Mr.  Letchford's,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Mr.  Bedell's,  Leicester^ 
and  a  few  others. 

323.  The  history  of  the  latter  factory  (Mr.  Bedell's,  Joseph  Street,  Bridge  Street, 
Leicester,)  appears  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  the  sanitary  results,  which  would  be  the 
objects  of  any  legislation,  would  be  most  easily  and  effectually  attained. 

324.  Mr.  White  states  (p.  95)  that  this  manufactory  was  formerly  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  objections  of  the  townspeople  it  was  removed,  and 
before  being  opened,  was  required  to  be  approved  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  Also  that,  since  it  has  been  in  operation,  it  was,  after  complaint  made 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  visited  by  the  sanitary  inspector, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  the  origin  of  an  alleged  nuisance  by  which  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  affected. 

325.  The  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Act  and  the  other  Acts  relating  to  the 
Public  Health,  in  reference  to  such  cases  as  that  of  this  manufacture,  do  not  extend  to 
enabling  the  Local  Board  to  act  unless  after  complaint  made;  and  as  the  injuries  arising 
from  certain  of  the  processes  of  this  manufacture  are  primarily,  and  almost  universally,  to 
the  workpeople  employed  and  not  to  the  public,  no  such  complaint  is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  likely  to  be  made,  or  in  point  of  fact  is  found  to  be  made,  regarding  any  of 
the  arrangements  which  cause  loss  of  health  to  the  persons  employed,  as  will  set  in  motion 
the  Local  Board.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  highly  desirable  to  define  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  evils  which,  in  the  case  of  this  manufacture  are  the  most 
shocking  and  afflicting  known  in  any  sphere  of  labour,  and  to  invest  some  authority  with 
the  power  of  carrying  such  measures  into  effect. 

326.  In  so  doing,  the  Legislature  of  this  country  would  follow  the  example  already  set 
by  several  foreign  Governments  in  reference  to  this  m.anufacture. 

327.  Sanitary  precautions  are  enforced  in  all  places  where  matches  are  manufactured,  in 
which  the  common  phosphorus  is  used,  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony 
(p.  76),  and  in  a  part  of  Switzerland,  (Appendix,  p.  335). 

328.  "The  Hygienic  Rules  with  regard  to  the  manufacture,  transport,  and  sale  of 
chemical  matches,"  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Health  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
are  given  by  Dr.  Waller  Lewis  at  p.  113  of  his  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  "  On  the 
"  Laws  and  Ordinances  in  force  in  France  for  the  regulation  of  Noxious  Trades  and 
"  Occupations,"  presented  to  Parliament  in  July  1855.  They  enter  into  much  detail,  but 
their  leading  features  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  buildings  intended  for  their  manufacture  should  be  detached. 
The  magazines  and  combustibles  should  be  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  foUowins;  workrooms  should  be  distinct  and  isolated:  — 

(a)  The  room  for  mixing  the  phosphoric  paste. 

(b)  The  room  for  powdering  the  chlorate  of  potass. 

(c)  The  room  for  sulphuring  and  dipping  the  matches. 

(d)  The  stoves  for  drying  the  inflammable  paste. 

(e)  The  rooms  where  the  presses  are  emptied. 
(/)  The  room  for  packing. 

Every  evening  the  debris  of  the  matches  are  to  be  burnt. 

329.  The  report  of  a  scientific  medical  deputation  presented  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment (published  at  Leipzig,  1858),  an  abstract  of  which  is  inserted  by  Mr.  White  at 
p.  76,  differs  very  slightly  from  the  French  rules  above  given.  The  principal  additions 
which  it  makes  to  them  are  substantially  the  following : — 
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That  the  rooms  must  be  washed  every  day  on  the  workpeople  leaving  the  factory.  The  Lucifer 

That  the  regulations  in  force  in  other  factories  (in  Prussia)  relating  to  the  young  people  employed  ^J^^^^^^^^ 

shall  be  extended  to  match  factories.  i         i        i    ' 

The  manufacturer  must  keep  a  register  giving  certain  particulars  relating  to  the  workpeople. 

The  reo-lster  must  contain  the  rules  of  health  of  importance  to  be  observed,  and  these  must  be 

made°known  to  the  workpeople,  so  as  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  especially  as  to  the  state  of 

their  .teeth.  n    ^        rr>  •  •         ^•     ^  •  T 

The  health  of  the  workpeople  must  be  under  the  care  of  the  otiicial  medical  inspector,  who  must 
have  power  to  enter  and  investigate  it. 

Any  manufacturer  who  neglects  any  of  these  rules,  and  amongst  whose  people  a  case  of  phos- 
phorus disease  occurs,  is  to  forfeit  his  licence. 

Under  these  regulations  as  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople,  and  in  those  of  Lower 
Unterwalden  (p.  335),  the  salutary  rule  prevails  that,— 

"  No  person  with  decayed  teeth  is  allowed  to  enter  the  employment,  and  the  state  of  the  t^eth  of 
"  all  employed  is  periodically  inspected  "  (pp.  36,  6). 

330.  Dr.  Letheby,  in  the  valuable  evidence  which  he  gave  to  us  (p.  45),  entirely  Dr.Letheby's 
coincides  in  the  principle  of  the  whole  of  the  above  recommendations,  which  embrace,  in  dTtiraTcoia- 
his  opinion,  "  three  classes  of  improvements."  cide  with 

The  separation  of  the  dangerous  from  the  non-dangerous  processes.  the  above. 

Conducting  the  dangerous  processes  in  well  ventilated  rooms,  and  the  observance  of  the  strictest 

cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople. 
The  use  of  prophylactics,  or  agents  which  will  prevent  the  diffusion  of  phosphoric  fumes,  and  their 

action  upon  the  human  body. 

To  these  the  Messrs.  Garman  add  (p.  48)  what  appears  to  us  an  important  suggestion. 

"  The  ill  effects  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  much  diminished  if  the  time  for  which  persons,  especially 
young  people  and  children,  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  phosphorus  were  shortened,  and 
especially  if  it  were  interrupted  by  interval  of  entire  absence.  The  fresh  air  so  obtained  would  supply 
the  oxygen  required  by  the  blood,  and  dilute  the  influence  of  the  bad  gases  inhaled  during  the  work. 
If  possible  the  children  should  be  employed  only  on  alternate  days.  If  that  could  not  be  done,  an 
absence  of  half  a  day  would  be  a  great  benefit.  In  cases  of  the  chest  aff'ections  of  which  Ave  have 
spoken,  we  invariably  prescribe  for  children  an  absence  from  the  factory  of  as  much  as  24  hours,  and 
as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.    This  is  allowed  by  the  employers." 

331.  Many  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  factories  in  this  country,  alreadj^  referred  Many  of  the 
to,  have  adopted  of  their  own  accord  more  or  less  systematically  and  completely,  many  of  j-^^^^^j^g 
the  above  regulations.    The  whole  current  of  testimony  shows  that  there  is  no  com-  have  already 
mercial  or  other  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  being  imposed  by  law  upon  all.  adopted 

332.  Accordingly  we  recommend  that, — 

Rgcoiiiiiigii 

1.  The  buildings  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  should  be  detached,  dations. 

2.  The  magazines  and  combustibles  should  be  on  the  ground  floor. 

3.  The  following  workrooms  should  be  distinct  and  isolated: — 

(o)  The  room  for  mixing  the  phosphoric  paste. 

(b)  The  room  for  powdering  the  chlorate  of  potass. 

(c)  The  room  for  sulphuring  and  dipping  the  matches. 

(d)  The  stoves  for  drying  the  intjammable  paste. 

(e)  The  rooms  where  the  presses  are  emptied, 
(y)  The  room  for  packing. 

4.  Every  evening  the  fragments  of  the  matches  should  be  burnt. 

5.  The  rooms  should  be  washed  every  day  on  the  workpeople  leaving  the  factory. 

6.  The  manufacturer  should  fix  on  a  moveable  board,  and  hang  up  in  the  entrance  of 

every  factory,  the  special  rules  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workpeople 
adverted  to  below  in  s.  9« 

7.  No  child  or  young  person  with  decayed  teeth  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 

employment,  and  the  state  of  the  teeth  should  be  periodically  examined  by  the 
certifying  surgeon  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act. 

8.  No  child  or  young  person  engaged  in  either  of  the  processes  of  "  mixing,"  "  dipping," 

"drying,"  "cutting,"  "  rolling  out,"  or  "  boxing,"  should  be  employed  otherwise 
than  on  alternate  days,  or  for  other  hours  than  those  permitted  by  the  Factory  Act. 

9.  With  a  view  to  bringing  the  buildings  and  rooms  in  which  the  lucifer  match  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  into  conformity  with  the  above  Rules,  a  Medical  Inspector  should  be 
specially  appointed,  with  duties  similar  to  those  proposed  in  case  of  the  potteries,  as 
described  above  (p.  xxiv.)  Such  an  officer,  assisted,  where  necessary,  by  an  architect,  in 
the  manner  proposed,  would  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  owners  of  the  lucifer 
match  factories  that  no  change  would  be  suggested  without  mature  consideration  founded 
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on  skilled  and  independent  advice ;  and  no  change  would  be  enforced  without  the  further 
investigation  and  consideration  of  arbitrators  appointed  on  both  sides. 

10.  The  Medical  Inspector  should  draw  up,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  special  rules  for  carrying  into  effect  the  regulations  having  in  view  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  workpeople.  The  mode  of  settling  those  special  rules  with  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  each  manufactory,  and  the  mode  of  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Inspector  and  the  owner  or  his  agent,  have  been  already  fully 
described  (pp.  xxii.-xxiv.) 

1 1 .  Considering  the  small  number  of  lucifer  match  manufactories,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  services  of  a  specially  appointed  Medical  Inspector  for  the  purposes  above  named 
would  not  be  required  for  a  longer  period  than  18  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
We  propose  that  after  that  period  the  powers  temporarily  exercised  by  the  Medical 
Inspector  should  devolve  on  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  as  explained  by  us  in  our  Report 
upon  the  Potteries  (p.  xxv.)  And  the  special  rules,  when  once  established  in  the  manner 
described,  would  be  carried  into  effect  without  difficulty  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
factory  inspection.  The  period  of  30  months  might  with  propriety  be  adopted  for  the 
full  application  of  the  half-time  and  education,  and  the  other  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act, 
with  the  addition  described  in  s.  282,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  the  first  Factory 
Act,  and  in  conformity  with  our  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  gradual  adoption 
of  those  provisions  in  our  Report  upon  the  Potteries  (pp.  xlvi.,  xlvii.) 

333.  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  the  Report 
of  the  inquiry  recently  made  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  under  instructions  from  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  upon  the  manufactures  in  which  phosphorus  is  used. 

334.  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  that  although  the  two  inquiries  approach  the  subject 
of  the  lucifer  match  manufacture  under  different  points  of  view, — ours  with  especial 
reference  to  the  effects  of  the  manufacture  upon  the  children  and  young  persons  employed, 
and  to  their  general  condition  and  treatment,  and  the  state  of  their  education,  and 
Dr.  Bristowe's  with  especial  reference  to  its  influence  on  the  health  of  all  the  persons 
employed  in  it, — our  conclusions  are  practically  identical  in  all  that  relates  to  its  influence 
on  health,  and  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  remedies  that  might  be  confidently  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Parliament. 

335.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  in  regard  to  Education  would  be  beneficial 
if  applied  to  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  lucifer  match  manufactories 
is  obvious  from  the  entire  mass  of  the  evidence.  That  those  provisions  are  greatly  needed 
by  the  class  of  children  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  is  painfully  apparent,  and 
that  they  could  be  applied  without  the  slightest  danger,  in  a  commercial  sense,  and  would 
be  a  source  of  great  ultimate  benefit  to  the  trade  generally,  is  cheerfully  allowed  by  many 
of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  among  the  employers. 

336.  The  mental  state,  indeed,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  children  and  young  persons  in 
this  branch  of  business,  as  exhibited  by  the  evidence,  is  one  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  calling  for  an  effort  to  remove  a  dark  blot  from  that  portion  of  society. 

337.  li  is  true  that  the  class  of  children  employed  is  described  as  "  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  and  the  lowest  of  the  low"  (p.  45).  "The  general  dislike  and  low  repute  of  the 
"  employment,"  owing  to  the  danger  to  healtfl  hitherto  attending  it,  and  its  disagreeable 
nature,  have  prevented,  generally  speaking,  the  more  respectable  of  the  working  classes 
from  allowing  their  children  to  enter  it ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  who  do  seek  for 
employment  in  it  are  for  the  most  part, — 

"  The  ragged,  half  starved,  untaught  children,  or  taught,  if  at  all,  a  bit  now  and  a  bit  then,  often 
in  several  successive  schools,  chiefly  the  ragged  or  '  free,'  who  are  willing  to  take  whatever  is  given  to 
them,  being  of  a  class  that  no  one  else  will  employ."    (Mr.  White,  p.  45.) 

But  the  ameliorative  aid  of  legislation  is  not  the  less  called  for,  because,  in  this 
case,  the  subjects  of  it  would  be  those  occupying  the  lowest  grades  of  the  social  scale, 
especially  as  their  numbers,  in  this  and  other  employments  nearly  as  little  attractive,  are 
considerable. 

338.  The  witnesses  under  18  years  of  age  examined  by  Mr.  White  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  number  270.  Of  these,  40  were  below  10  years  of  age,  10  of  them  being  8,  and 
5  only  six  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  remaining  230  was  1_2|.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  any  record  of  the  actual  state  of  instruction  among  a  similar  number  of 
children  of  the  working  classes,  to  find  an  average  state  of  intelligence  so  low  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  A  very  small  proportion 
can  be  said  to  have  been  taught,  or  to  have  retained,  any  elementary  knowledge  capable 
of  exercising  any  appreciable  effect  upon  their  characters,  or  of  being  of  any  solid  use  in 
their  daily  life.    The  ignorance  of  a  great  many  indeed,  considering  their  age,  and  that 
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they  live  in  the  midst  of  a  society  keenly  alive  to  social  and  political  duties,  cannot  be  The  Lucifer 
contemplated,  as  it  is  portrayed  by  themselves,  without  pain  and  sorrow.    A  long  list  of  Match 
illustrations  might  with  ease  be  extracted  from  the  evidence,  exemplifying  this  state  of  Manufacture, 
ignorance ;  betraying  in  very  many  cases  an  almost  entire  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  truths  of  religion,  and  in  almost  all,  a  complete  absence  of  all  common  secular 
instruction,  or  so  shght  and  imperfect  a  command  of  reading,  writing,  or  ciphering,  as  not 
to  make  either  of  the  least  practical  value. 

339.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  White  is  able  to  draw,  after 
personal  communication  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  employers  in  the  trade,  is,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  better  sort  of  manufacturers — 

"  Leads  them  to  welcome  rather  than  shrink  from  legislation  tipon  this  point,  which,  although 
it  might  slightly  fetter  their  own  freedom,  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  character  of  the 
business  on  the  whole. 

"  Many  even  of  the  poorest  but  well  disposed  of  them,  say  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  ought  to  be  mended."  .... 

"  All  who  speak  upon  the  point  agree  that  as  things  are  they  can  do  almost  nothing  of  themselves 
to  mend  them,  and  that  the  parents  as  a  class  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  do  anything 
for  the  education  or  welfare  of  their  children." 

340.  It  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  that  the  strongest  testimony  in  favour  of  applying 
the  provisions  of  the  actory  Act  to  the  lucifer  match  manufacture,  comes  from  employers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  other  towns  engaged  in  the  lucifer  match  business 
who  have  seen  the  working  of  those  laws  upon  the  trades  and  manufactures  already  under 
regulation. 

341.  Mr.  G.  Evans,  of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Dixon,  Son  and  Evans,  Newton  Heath, 
Manchester,  says  (p.  84)  : — 

"  Our  feeling  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  we  think  that  they  have  very 
much  improved  the  condition  of  the  people  engaged  in  them,  and  also  of  others  around,  by  setting  a 
good  standard  to  the  rest  so  as  to  create  a  feeling  against  abuses  of  over  work  of  children  or  others. 
The  regulations  of  the  factory  laws  as  to  the  ages  of  children,  times  of  meals,  &c.  would  either  make 
no  difference  or  be  a  positive  advantage  to  us."  .... 

342.  Mr.  Evans  proceeds  to  add  that — 

"  If  the  children's  hours  were  shortened  for  the  purpose  of  schooling "  "  they  might  cease  to 
employ  children  under  13  at  all," 

343.  But  still  he  thinks,  — 

"  It  might  be  managed  by  arrangement,  and  we  should  gladly  put  up  with  some  inconvenience  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  less  able  to  help  themselves  and  need  assistance.  There 
is  no  question  that  it  is  most  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  all  respects,  both 
materially  and  otherwise,  that  they  should  if  possible  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country." 

344.  A  small  employer,  Mr.  Horton,  of  Oldham  Road,  Manchester,  thus  expresses 
himself  upon  the  subject  (page  87), — 

"  Knows  the  factory  laws.  Thinks  they  are  very  good.  They  rather  set  the  fashion  as  to  hours 
in  other  works.  Thinks  they  would  not  interfere  with  him  now  at  all.  If  the  children  had  to  go 
to  school  a  bit  it  would  do  them  a  deal  of  good.  They  '  have  every  right '  to  go  to  school.  He 
should  only  have  to  get  a  few  more  children,  that  would  be  all.  Those  that  went  to  school  would 
know  how  to  work  better  and  be  more  orderly  and  also  more  honest.  Thinks  factory  children  look 
tidier  than  others  when  they  go  to  school,  but  always  paler,  because  the  air  is  so  hot  and 
confined  there.  Always  thinks  that  those  who  have  been  to  school  make  cleaner  work  hands  and  are 
more  useful,  and  get  a  liking  to  cleaner  habits." 

345.  Mr.  N.  Martindale,  Liverpool  (p.  88),  although  believing  that  some  inconveniences 
might  be  experienced  by  the  application  of  the  Factory  Act  which  will  presently  be 
adverted  to,  sees  nevertheless  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  ^his  business  to  it, 
and  adds, — 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  the  children  with  education,  it  can  be  done 
somehow.  It  may  be  necessary  now.  It  is  very  important  for  the  children  themselves  and  the 
welfare  of  society  at  large,  and  would  even  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  the  business  itself  This  must 
be  the  experience  of  all  who  have  thought  at  all  and  speak  what  they  believe." 

346.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Bedell,  of  Leicester  (p.  95),  Mr.  Long,  Glasgow  (p.  97), 
Mr.  Peel,  of  Newcastle  (p.  81),  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Aberdeen  (p.  99),  and  others,  is 
substantially  to  the  same  purport,  though  not  without,  in  some  cases,  laying  stress  on 
certain  supposed  difficulties,  and  expressing  a  wish  for  certain  variations  from  the  strict 
terms  of  the  Factory  Act  in  certain  cases,  to  meet  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  trade. 

347.  These  difficulties  and  objections  are  such  as  uniformly  strike  persons  who  are 
called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  consider  the  application  of  the  education  clauses  of  the 
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The  Lucifer  Factoty  Act  to  their  own  branch  of  manufacture,  and  who  are  not  very  conversant  with 
^  Match  facts  which  experience  has  established  elsewhere  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

 '      348.  An  obvious  and  frequent  source  of  apprehension  is  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 

obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  children  for  a  system  of  relays ;  that  either  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  children  for  the  purpose,  or  that  the  parents  will  prefer  sending  them  to  other 
employments  rather  than  allow  them  to  work  on  the  half-time  system,  accompanied  with 
a  proportionate  diminution  of  wages.  Other  employers  incline  to  think  that  rather  than 
be  trammelled  with  "half-timers"  they  would  cease  to  employ  any  children  under  13. 
Others  again  fear  that  if  the  effect  was  to  oblige  them  to  increase  the  children's  wages, 
their  trade,  either  as  against  some  other  locality  in  the  kingdom,  or  as  against  the 
foreigner  (Mr.  Long,  Glasgow,  p.  97),  might  be  imperilled. 

349.  The  evidence,  except  as  regards  the  probable  dismissal,  by  some  employers,  of 
children  under  1 3,  does  not  lead  to  these  conclusions.  If  the  sanitary  regulations  above 
recommended  were  enforced  by  law,  the  trade  would  assume  a  very  different  aspect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  labouring  class  generally,  and  that  the  more  respectable  among  them  would 
no  longer  feel  any  reluctance  to  send  their  children  to  that  employment,  as  the  wages 
earned  in  it  appear  to  be  equal,  if  not  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  in  many  other 
branches  of  business  employing  juvenile  labour  ;  ranging  from  about  3^.  to  12^.  a  week 
and  upwards  for  children  and  young  persons  from  9  and  10  to  14,  16,  and  18  years 
of  age.  And  if,  in  order  to  train  and  retain  a  skilful  and  orderly  class  of  children,  it 
were  necessary  to  raise  the  wages  of  those  below  13,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
superior  intelligence  and  better  conduct,  arising  from  the  enforced  schooling  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  13,  would  in  this  manufacture,  as  it  is  now  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  do  in  the  manufactures  under  regulation,  afford  an  ample  compensation,  and 
lead  all  the  employers  in  this  branch  of  business  to  the  opinion  above  quoted,  of 
Mr.  Martindale,  "  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  the  business  itself."  ( P.  89. ) 
The  discretion  as  to  change  of  hours  from  6  to  6  to  from  7  to  7  is  already  permitted  by 
the  Factory  Act.  With  regard  to  the  shorter  amount  of  time  to  be  given  daily  to 
education,  which  Mr.  Martindale  suggests,  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories 
show  conclusively  that  the  present  amourlt  of  time  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  elements 
of  education  with  any  effect  to  those  children  only  who  have  attended  infant  schools  before 
they  became  half-timers,  which  a  large  portion  have  not,  and  that  the  hours  of  attend- 
ance at  school  could  not  be  reduced  with  safety.  (Pp.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.)  The  fear  of  foreign 
competition  has  no  weight  with  the  large  and  intelligent  employers  who  are  ready  to 
assent  to  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act.  (Pp.  55,  58,  78,  81,  and  103  of  evidence.) 
And  the  example  of  the  best  and  most  scientifically  conducted  manufactories  in  the 
trade  shows  that  well-applied  scientific  and  mechanical  means  obviate  difficulties  of 
manufacture  felt  where  the  processes  are  less  improved  (p.  84),  and  do  away  with 
objections,  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  have  weight,  to  the  full  adoption  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  in  regard  to  regularity  of  the  hours  of  meals  and  the 
prevention  of  overtime  and  night-work. 

350.  Irregularity  of  meals  and  night-work  are  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  of  sufficiently 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  branch  of  business  to  call  for  the  regulations  of  the  Factory 
Act  in  regard  to  them.  (Pp.  64,  72,  78,  85,  89,  93,  98,  101.)  In  regard  to  meals, 
the  Factory  Act  (s.  36)  permits  them  to  be  taken  in  the  rooms  of  the  factory,  provided 
no  work  is  then  going  on  in  such  rooms ;  and  in  bad  weather,  or  where  the  people  live 
at  great  distances,  it  is  desirable,  or  at  least  not  objectionable,  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
manufactures  they  should -be  so  taken. 

351.  But  in  the  case  of  this  manufacture,  a  special  rule  (see  p.  liv,  s.  10),  forbidding 
the  taking  any  meal  on  the  premises,  might  be  peculiarly  desirable,  as  it  is  abundantly 
shown  that  it  is  a  common  habit  with  the  children  and  young  persons  to  take  their  meals  in 
the  rooms  in  whicR  the  phosphorus  is  used,  or  in  some  adjoining  part  of  the  premises, — a 
habit  which,  coupled  with  the  too  common  neglect  of  cleanliness,  is  regarded  universally  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  poisonous  influences  upon  the  system  which  produce  the 
terrible  disease  of  the  jaw  peculiar  to  this  employment,  and  the  other  serious  ailments 
enumerated  by  the  medical  witnesses. 

352.  The  proposed  regulations  (p.  liii.)  will  cause  proper  means  of  cleanliness  to  be 
provided,  easily  accessible  to  the  workers  in  each  room  or  department,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  increased  intelligence  arising  from  extended  education  under  the  half- 
time  system  of  the  Factory  Act,  will  lead  the  young  to  know  the  value  and  importance 
of  carefully  and  invariably  availing  themselves  of  those  means,  and  thus  doing  their  part 
to  secure  lor  themselves  an  exemption  from  the  disorders  which  now  afflict  so  large  a 
number  of  them  in  this  occupation. 
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III. — The  Percussion  Cap  Manufacture. 

353.  It  having  been  represented  to  us  that  several  children  and  young  persons  had,  Percussion 
within  the  last  few  years,  lost  their  lives  or  been  seriously  injured  by  explosions  in  j^.^j^j^-^ll^^j.^^ 
Percussion  Cap  Manufactories,  five  or  six  of  which  explosions  had  occurred  at  Birming-    '  ™  ^'^  "  ' 
ham  alone,  we  directed  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  White,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  his  being  at  Birmingham  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into  the  lucifer 

match  manufacture,  to  extend  his  inquiry  to  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  that  duty  an  explosion  took  place  at  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Walker, 
Graham  Street,  Birmingham,  which  caused  9  deaths,  and  injured  upwards  of  40  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  young  girls.  Mr.  White  had  visited  that  factory  three  days  only 
before  the  accident. 

354.  The  percussion  cap  manufacture  (exclusive  of  the  Government  factory  at  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  herein-after  mentioned) — 

"  Is  very  limited  in  extent,  there  being  but  six  manufactories  in  the  kingdom,  two  in  or  near 
London,  and  four  at  Birmingham.  It  is  carried  on  mainly  by  female  labour,  including  that  of  many 
young  girls,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  general  manufactures."    (Mr.  White,  p.  105.) 

355.  Our  tabular  forms  having  been  accurately  filled  up  by  all  these  employers,  it 
appears  that  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  is  665,  of  whom 
566  are  females,  and  about  150  are  children  and  young  persons. 

356.  The  sources  of  danger,  as  described  by  Mr.  White  (p.  106),  are  the  "  priming,"  the 
"  mixing,"  and  the  "  drying."  It  appears  by  the  evidence  (p.  114)  that  in  the  factory  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Joyce,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  trade,  the  work  of 
preparing  the  material,  and  the  mixing,  is  done  in  detached  buildings,  and  that  the 
magazine  also  stands  alone  at  a  distance  from  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  of  the  two 
"  priming "  shops  there,  one  is  attached  to  the  main  building,  and  the  other  opens 
into  the  first.  And  in  the  largest  factory  in  the  trade,  that  of  Messrs.  Eley,  Calthorpe 
Place,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  although  it  is  considered  safe,  as  the  fulminating  powder  and 
other  explosive  materials  are  mixed  wet,  to  carry  on  several  of  the  processes  under 
one  roof,  Mr.  White  appears  to  give  sufficient  reasons  (p.  106)  for  concluding  that  this 
mode  of  preparation  is  not  exempt  from  danger. 

357.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  workpeople 
generally,  if  it  were  made  imperative  by  law,  that  all  these  processes  above  designated 
should  be,  in  all  cases,  carried  on,  and  that  the  materials  should  be  stored,  in  buildings 
separated  by  a  sufficient  space  to  ensure  safety  from  the  rest  of  the  workshops  of  the 
factory. 

358.  That  such  provisions  are  especially  needed  in  Birmingham,  is  clear  from  Mr.  White's 
description  of  the  buildings  there,  in  which  these  dangerous  processes  had  been  carried  on 
(p.  107),  the  defective  arrangements  of  which  have  already  occasioned  so  much  loss  of 
life,  and  no  small  amount  of  bodily  injury  and  suffering.  Mr.  White  states  that  the  four 
factories  in  Birmingham  are  merely  adaptations  of  private  houses,  in  crowded  streets, 
"  and  the  necessary  space  is  obtained  only  by  throwing  out  small  workshops  and  narrow 
"  galleries  in  the  yards  at  the  back."  The  result,  also,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of 
explosions,  is  that  "  the  working  rooms  are  nearly  all  cramped,  low,  and  ill  ventilated, 
"  and  without  other  suitable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  those  employed."    (P.  107.) 

359.  There  is  so  great  a  similarity  in  the  general  features  of  this  manufacture  to  those  The  percus- 
of  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  that,  for  legislative  purposes,  they  may  be  regarded  sion  cap 

as  coming  within  the  same  category.    Both  employ  fulminating  substances  of  a  highly  m«inufacture 
explosive  and  dangerous  nature,  and  the  processes  of  a  dangerous  character  are  very  p|°"g^  under 
similar.    The  defects  in  the  buildings,  where  they  are  defective,  are  the  same, — want  the  same 
of  separation  of  the  rooms  where  dangerous  processes  are  carried  on,  from  the  rest ;  legislative 
want  of  ventilation,  and  of  other  arrangements  indispensable  to  the  health  and  comfort  regulations 
of  the  workpeople.     Should,  therefore,  Parliament  see  fit  to  adopt  our  recommendations,  ^j^t^h  mauu- 
in  regard  to  the  buildings  in  w^hich  the  lucifer  match  manufacture  is  carried  on,  their  facture. 
extension  to  the  percussion  cap  manufacture  would  have  the  effect  of  embracing  nearly 
700  more  persons  in  a  measure  of  legislative  protection,  which  would  exempt  them  from 
many  present  dangers,  and  which  could  be  carried  into  effect  without  any  difficulty. 

360.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  extending  the  entire  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
to  the  percussion  cap  manufacture. 

361.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  large  percussion  cap  factories  in  and  near  London 
are  so  conducted  as  to  conform  almost  entirely  to  the  hours  of  work  and  regulations 
as  to  meals,  prescribed  by  the  Factory  Act;  and  that  the  owners  of  those  factories 
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exhibit  no  reluctance  to  be  placed  under  the  Act.  As  regards  the  factories  at  Birming- 
ham, it  appears  that  overtime,  irregularity  of  meal  times  {"  eating  and  working  "  at 
the  same  time,  p.  8),  and  objectionable  hours  of  work,  exist  more  or  less  in  them  ;  and 
that  the  owners  of  those  factories  would  much  prefer  the  factory  hours,  and  do  not 
consider  "  overtime"  necessary  or  desirable.  (Pp.  109,  112,  113,  114.)  The  Education 
Clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  would,  from  the  small  number  of  children  under  13  employed 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  probably  be  inoperative. 

362.  The  making  and  loading  of  small-arm  cartridges  is  in  most  instances  carried  on  in 
the  same  place  of  work  as  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps.  (Pp.  109,  HI,  112.)  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  can  be  separated  in  a  legislative  point  of  view  from  the  percussion 
cap  manufacture. 

363.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  139)  regulating  the  use  of  explosive 
substances,  were,  Colonel  Boxer  states  (P.  116),  based  on  hisj-ecommendations.  As 
might  be  expected,  therefore,  the  arrangements  for  the  security  of  the  workpeople 
engaged  in  this  manufacture  in  the  Royal  Laboratory,  under  Colonel  Boxer's  direction, 
are  of  the  most  effectual  kind.    The  manufacture  includes  cartridges  and  percussion  caps. 

364.  The  usual  meal  times  are  observed,  and  overtime  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
Colonel  Boxer  preferring  to  employ  an  additional  number  of  hands. 

365.  The  hours  of  work  for  children  and  young  persons  (of  whom  the  numbers  vary 
greatly,  from  84  at  present  to  61 6  at  a  moderately  busy  time,  and  1,200  in  war  time), 
(p.  118,)  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  Factory  Act. 

366.  The  regulations  for  attending  school  differ  from  those  of  the  Factory  Act  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  bestowed  upon  it,  and  are  under  no  guarantee  for  permanence. 
The  children  also  pay  more  (3d.  a  week  instead  of  2d.)  for  a  smaller  amount  of  instruc- 
tion,— 8^  hours  per  week  instead  of  15  hours. 

367.  We  have  ascertained  that  the  processes  which  these  children  and  young  persons 
perform  can  be  learnt  by  them  in  three  or  four  v/eeks. 

368.  Should  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Legislature  to  bring  this  establishment  into  entire 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Factories  Act,  we  believe  that  no  practical 
inconvenience  of  any  moment  would  arise.  At  a  period  of  pressure  the  Government 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  any  other  manufacturer,  namely,  of 
employing  more  machinery,  or  paying  higher  for  a  larger  supply  of  hands. 
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369.  Our  tabular  forms,  circulated  among  the  employers  in  this  branch  of  manufacture, 
were  duly  filled  up  in  all  but  a  few  instances.  We  are  therefore  enabled  to  present  a 
general  view  of  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  trade,  with  a  sufficient  approximation 
to  accuracy. 

370.  "  Paper  staining,"  or  the  printing  of  a  pattern  in  colours  upon  sheets  of  paper, 
is  carried  on  either  by  blocks  applied  by  hand,  or  by  rollers  worked  by  steam. 

371.  The  commoner  kinds  of  paper  hangings  are  "  machine  printed  ;"  the  better  and 
more  expensive  kinds  are,  and  are  said  to  be  likely  to  continue  to  be,  printed  by  hand 
(p.  128,  Mr.  Cooke). 

372.  The  local  distribution  of  the  manufacture,  with  the  number  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed,  is  as  follows  : — 


Firms  from  which  Returns  were  received. 


In  London 
In  Manchester  - 
In  Over  Darwen 
In  Blackburn  - 


-  13 

4 
2 
1 

—  7 


In   Leeds,    Hull,    Glasgow,    Edinburgh,  and 
Plymouth      .  -  -  -  - 


Firms 


26 


Number  of  Children  and  young  Persons  employed. 


-  420 


-  409 


Add  for  firms  from  which  evidence  was  ob- 
tained, but  which  made  no  returns  - 

Total  children  and  young  persons 


-  829 
236 

8a 

1,150 


Firms^engaged  3173^  'j^i^q  distribution  of  the  manufacture,  as  respects  machine  and  block  printing, 
WoXprinting,  and  thc  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  connexion  with  each 
andperson^s     rcspcctively,  is  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  following: — 
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lix 


Firms  using  machinery  either  chiefly  or  in  part,  but 
who  also  print  by  hand  : — 
In  London 

In  the  North    -  -  - 


Firms  using  no  machinery : 
In  London 
In  the  North  - 


Firms 


6 
11 
—  17 


7 
2 

—  9 


-  26 


CMldren  and  young  Persons  employed. 


-  197 

-  559. 


756 


223 

86 


Add  for  firms   from  which  evidence  was 
obtained,  hut  which  made  no  returns 

Total  children  and  young  persons 


-  309 

85 

1,150 


Paper 
Staining. 


374.  Of  children  there  were  employed, — 

Males  under  13  - 

Females     „        -  -  - 

375.  Of  young  persons  there  were  employed,- 

Males       _  -  _  - 

Females  - 


559 
84 


395 
112 


643 


507 


376.  Of  the  boys  under  1.3  there  were, 

Under  8  years  old 
9 

Total  under  10  years  old  - 


1,150 


-  4 

-  23 

-  55 

-  82 


377.  Only  three  girls  were  returned  as  under  10  years  of  age. 

378.  Of  adults  there  are  in  the  whole  trade  between  700  and  800  (see  p.  Ixiii.),  of 
whom  all  but  a  small  number  are  males. 

379.  The  labour  of  the  children  is  not,  Mr.  Lord  states,  (p.  121),  "in  either  branch  Amount  of 
of  the  trade,  m  itself  fatiguing  or  injurious,"  but  it  is  made  so  "  by  the  length  of  ^reaf'chieflv 
"  overtime ;"  and  for  the  younger  ones  it  becomes  so  by  the  length  of  even  the  ordinary  withmachiue 
full  day's  work.  printing. 

380.  The  "  busy  months  "  are  generally  the  seven  between  the  beginning  of  October 
and  the  end  of  April.  During  those  months  the  hours  of  the  ordinary  day's  work  are 
exceeded  by  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  business ;  and  during  the 
four  most  busy  of  those  months  the  work  goes  on,  in  many  instances,  from  6  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  and  even  later,  with  but  little  intermission.  In  the  North,  the  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  machine  printing  are,  during  that  period,  "  frequently  at  work  for 
"  several  days  together  from  6  a.m.  to  9  and  10  p.m.,  without  any  regular  cessation 
"  for  meals  or  other  relaxation"  (p.  120).  In  London  the  same  practice  prevails 
in  the  machine  printing,  "  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  elsewhere."  In  the 
block  printing,  both  in  London  and  in  the  North,  overtime  is  not  infrequent,  although 
not  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  "  is  attributable  as  much  to  the  irregular  habits  of  the 
"  men,  who,  as  piece-workers,  have  the  disposal  of  their  own  and  their  children's  time 
"  to  a  very  great  degree  in  their  own  power,  as  to  any  alleged  requirements  of  a  season 
"  trade,  or  to  any  necessity  from  competition  to  complete  orders  for  speedy  deliyery  at 
*'  short  notice"  (p.  121). 

381.  The  effect  of  these  long  hours  of  work  is  thus  described  by  various  witnesses. 
J.  Leach  says  (p.  123)  : — 

"  Last  winter  six  out  of  19  (girls)  were  away  from  ill  health  at  one  time,  from  over  work, 
that  is  to  say.  .  .  .  When  we  work  longest  they  are  most  away.  I  have  to  bawl  at  them  to 
keep  them  awake  when  we  are  at  long  overtime." 

382.  W.  Duffy  says  (p.  124)  :— 

"  I  have  seen  when  the  children  could  none  of  them  keep  their  eyes  open  for  the  work ;  indeed, 
none  of  us  could." 

383.  J.  Lightbourne  (p.  124)  :— 

"  Am  13  .  .  .    We  worked  last  winter  till  9  in  this  winding-up  room,  and  the  winter  before 
till  10.    I  vised  to  cry  with  sore  feet  every  night  last  Avinter." 
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Paper         384.  G.  Aspden  says  (p.  125)  : — 

Staining.  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  -when  he  was  7  years  old  I  vised  to  cany  him  on  my  back  to  and  fro 

tin-ongh  the  snow,  and  he  nsed  to  have  16  hours  a  day  ...  I  have  often  knelt  down  to  feed 
him  as  he  stood  by  the  machine,  for  he  could  not  leave  it  or  stop." 

385.  These  three  witnesses  are  in  Mr.  Potter's  employ. 

386.  J.  Boden,  machine  printer  at  Messrs.  Hey  wood's,  states  (p.  126) : — 

"  What  is  seriously  injurious  is  the  long  hours  in  a  hot  unwholesome  atmosphere ;  for  eight 
months  in  the  year  they  work  here  from  G  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  with  no  break  for  meals." 

387.  Isaac  Cooper,  at  Mr.  Snape's  works,  Over  Darwen,  says  (p.  127): — 

"  There  is  nothing  injm'ious  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  only  the  length  of  the  time  ;  the 
boys  get  very  sleepy.  Our  jDrinting  and  our  grounding  machine  ran  night  and  day  last  winter.  There 
were  two  boys  then  working  12  hours  each." 

388.  Mr.  Snape  says  (p.  126)  :— 

"  Ours  is  a  season  trade,  our  busy  time  being  for  six  months  from  October  to  March,  when  we 
work  from  6  a.m.  to  10  and  occasionally  ]  1  p.m." 

Legislation  389.  On  the  subject  of  overtime  Mr.  J.  Gerald  Potter,  the  principal  partner  of 
admitted  to    Meggj-s.  Potter  and  Co.'s  works,  Over  Darwen,  Lancashire,  thus  expresses  himself: — • 

Upon  the  need  that  exists  generally  for  some  compulsory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  for 
the  young  in  our  trade  there  cannot  be  a.  difference  of  opinion;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the 
form  which  Government  interference  should  assume  "  (p.  122). 

390.  Mr.  Smith  also,  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Heywood,  Higgin- 
bottom,  and  Smith,  of  Manchester,  says  (p.  125)  : — 

"  The  children  do  work  a  great  deal  too  long.  From  G  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  is  much  too  long,  and 
that  is  the  case  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  .  .  .  We  work  on,  with  no  stoppage 
for  meals,  so  that  the  day's  Avork  of  10^  hours  is  finished  by  4^  p.m.,  and  all  after  that  is  overtime, 
and  we  seldom  leave  off  working  before  6  p.m.,  so  that  we  are  really  woi-king  overtime  the  whole 

year  round  For  all  these,  children  and  adults  alike  (152  children  and  young  persons  and 

140  adidts,  p.  1 25),  the  average  work  of  the  last  18  months  has  been  at  the  very  least  seven  days  five 
hours,  or  78|  hours  a  week.  For  the  six  weeks  ending  May  2nd  this  year  the  average  was  higher, 
— eight  days,  or  84  hours  a  week.  The  labour,  however,  in  machine  work,  is  not  great ;  it  chiefly 
consists  in  watching." 

391.  These  two  firms  (Messrs.  Potter  and  Messrs.  Heywood's)  employ  together  301 
children  and  young  persons,  or  upwards  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  employed  in 
the  trade.    "1  hey  are  by  far  the  largest  "  machine  printers  "  in  the  trade. 

392.  Urged  by  his  sense  of  "the  need  that  exists"  for  a  compulsory  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  for  the  children  and  young  persons  in  this  branch  of  business,  the 
gentleman  above  named,  Mr.  J.  Gerald  Potter,  prepared,  in  1861,  a  Draft  Bill,  "upon 
"  the  model  of  the  Bleaching  Works  Act,  I860,"  which  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Baker,  the 
Inspector  of  Factories  (p.  122). 

393.  This  Draft  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Potter  has  forwarded  to  us,  but  which  was 
not  introduced  into  Parliament,  is  to  the  following  effect: — 

394.  After  reciting  that— 

"  It  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  occupiers  of  paper  staining  works  to  keep  females,  young 
persons,  and  children  at  work  during  the  night,  and  an  unreasonable  number  of  hours  during  the 
day  ;  and  whereas  such  practices  are  not  necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  such  works, 
but  are  very  injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  females,  young  persons,  and  children  employed 
therein,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  regulate  the  employment  of  such  people  and  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  such  children," 

and  after  reciting  the  various  Factory  Acts,  its  principal  proposals  are — 

"  §  II.  That  paper  staining  works  shall  be  deemed  to  be  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the  herein- 
before recited  Acts.  .  Provided  nevertheless  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  females  above  the 
age  of  18  years,  and  young  persons,  in  paper  staining  works  for  12  consecutive  hours  on  every 
working  day,  except  Saturday,  and  to  employ  children  for  six  consecutive  hours  on  every  working 
day. 

"  §  III.  Provided  also,  that  when  by  reason  of  fluctuations  in  trade,  or  of  any  extraordinary 
accident  happening  to  the  steam  engine  or  main  gearing  of  any  paper  staining  works,  time  may  be 
lost  in  such  paper  staining  works,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  occupiers  of  such  paper  staining  works  to 
cause  such  lost  time  to  be  worked  up  at  any  time  during  the  two  calendar  months  next  succeeding 
the  happening  of  such  loss  of  time,  but  so  that  no  female  or  young  person  shall,  on  account  thereof, 
be  allowed  to  work  after  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  Saturday  ;  provided  also,  that 
the  whole  time  which  females,  young  persons,  and  children  respectively  shall  have  been  employed 
during  any  calendar  month  shall  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  hours  during  which  such  females, 
young  persons,  and  children  respectively  may  lawfully  be  employed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  section  of  this  Act. 
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"  §  VI.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  words  '  paper  staining  works '  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  any  building,  buildings,  or  premises  situated  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  wherein  and  within  the  close  or  curtilage  of  which  females,  young  persons, 
and  children,  or  any  of  them,  are  or  may  be  emploj^-ed,  and  in  one  or  more  of  which  buildings  or 
premises  any  process  previous  to  packing  is  or  may  be  carried  on  in  or  incident  to  the  occupation  of 
grounding,  colouring,  staining,  or  glazing  or  printing  any  pattern  or  patterns  on  any  paper  of  the 
nature  of  or  to  be  used  for  paper  hangings  or  the  like  purpose,  whether  such  processes  or  any  of 
them  shall  or  shall  not  be  carried  on  by  means  of  steam  power. 

"  §  VII.  That  section  six  of  the  firstly  herein-before  recited  Act  (3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  103)  and  so  much 
of  section  28  of  the  herein-before  secondly  recited  Act  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15)  as  provides  that  notices 
of  all  time  lost  which  is  intended  to  be  recovered,  and  of  all  time  which  shall  be  recovered,  shall  be 
hung  up  in  the  entrance  of  the  factory,  and  the  whole  of  section  30,  33,  and  3G  of  the  said  last- 
inentioned  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  females  or  young  persons  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  ;  and  that  so  much  of  section  28  of  the  said  Act  as  provides  that  notices  of  the  times  of 
the  day  and  amount  of  time  allowed  for  their  several  meals,  of  all  time  lost  which  is  intended  to 
be  recovered,  and  of  all  time  which  shall  be  recovered,  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  entrance  of  the 
factory,  and  so  much  of  section  36  of  the  said  Act  as  provides  that  during  any  meal  time  which  shall 
form  any  part  of  the  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for  meals,  no  child  or  young  person  shall  be  employed, 
or  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  manufacturing  process  is  then  carried  on,  and 
all  the  young  persons  employed  in  a  factory  shall  have  the  time  for  meals  at  the  same  period 
of  the  day,  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  male  persons  above  1 3  years  of  age  in  any  paper 
staining  works,  oi'  to  the  employment  of  children  or  young  persons  during  the  meal  time  of  such  male 
persons. 

"  §  IX.  The  provisions  contained  in  the  Factories  Acts  fixing  the  times  for  the  meals  for  the 
workpeople  employed  in  factories  shall  not  extend  to  the  workpeople  employed  in  paper  staining 
works." 

395.  The  main  object  of  the  proposed  Bill  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  hours  of  employ 
ment  is  embodied  in  the  last  section.    Mr.  Potter  says  (p.  122) — 

"  What  we  cannot  have  is  the  factory  scheme  of  meal  times  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  have  no  stoppage  for  meals;  to  stop  an  hour  for  dinner  in  our  establishment  would  cause  a 
loss  in  paper  and  colour  of  nearly  1,500^.  a  yedr." 

396.  The  causes  of  this  alleged  loss  are  thus  explained  by  the  foreman  of  the  machine 
printers  at  Messrs.  Potters',  A.  Kay  (p.  123): — 

"  Stopping  an  hour  for  dinner  would  be  veiy  well  for  us,  but  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  our 
employers  ;  besides  the  hour  or  whatever  the  time  was,  if  as  much  as  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  we 
should  have  to  work  for  a  good  20  minutes  when  we  began  again  before  the  felts  got  moistened 
and  the  rollers  took  on  the  colour  weU :  when  we  start  in  the  morning  that  takes  us  more  than  half 
an  hour,  for  the  felts  are  dried  hard  and  must  be  made  pliable ;  and  besides,  whenever  a  machine 
stops  there  are  from  three  to  five  yards  of  paper  at  the  very  least  spoilt ;  the  extent  will  depend  on 
the  girth  of  the  machine,  the  length  that  is  from  the  first  to  the  last  roller  which  is  being  used ; 
next,  the  chances  are  that  tlie  boy  in  winding  over  the  first  piece,  leading  it,  that  is,  with  a  string, 
along  from  the  machine  through  the  flue  and  back  to  the  drawing  rollers,  will  break  it  off"  once 
or  twice,  and  there  is  five  or  six  yards  again  gone  each  time.  I  could  not  stop  for  an  hour  or  even 
half  an  hour  without  breaking  off",  for  if  I  left  the  length  in  the  flues,  the  drying  rooms  I  mean,  the 
whole  of  it,  86  yards  about,  would  curl  up  with  the  heat  and  become  brittle  and  useless." 

397.  Another  workman  also  in  Mr.  Potter's  employ,  W.  Duffy,  states  as  follows  to  the 
same  effect  (p.  124) : — 

"  The  loss  in  waste  from  stopping  that  padding  (grounding)  machine  for  an  hour  for  dinner  would 
be  that  of  the  7  yards  now  on  ;  but  we  should  lose  another  half  hour,  one  quarter  in  starting  before 
everything  would  run  well  and  the  other  quarter  for  washing  the  brushes.  We  take  a  good  half 
hour  and  lose  two  pieces,  about  24  yards  perhaps,  before  we  get  into  working  order  when  we  start  in 
the  morning ;  and  if  we  did  not  wash  the  brushes  they  would  be  clogged  with  the  colour  dried  on 
them  and  would  make  the  paper  so  gritty  that  it  would  pot  take  the  print  of  the  block.  In  factories 
the  only  loss  in  stopping  is  merely  that  of  the  time  of  actual  stoppage." 

398.  The  managing  partner  at  Messrs.  Heywood's,  Mr.  Smith,  states  on  the  same  sub- 
ject (p.  125)  :— 

"  There  would  be  a  great  loss  in  waste  of  colour  and  paper,  as  well  as  of  time  beyond  the  houi-, 
if  the  machine  stopped  for  dinner ;  the  mere  extra  quarter  of  an  hour  in  starting  afresh  out  of 
10|  hours  is  2^  per  cent." 

399.  Mr.  W.  Snape  of  Over  Darwen  states  (p.  126)  :— 

"  I  have  been  a  workman  myself,  and  my  inclination  is  to  let  the  men  go  for  the  meals,  but  I  am 
sure  that  stopping  would  be  seriously  disadvantageous  to  us.  Besides  the  loss  of  time  in  getting  the 
sieves  moist  and  in  getting  the  colour  well  upon  the  rollers,  there  is  always  a  loss  of  paper  and  colour 
in  starting  ;  the  loss  at  night  from  the  caking  of  the  colour  in  the  colour  boxes  will  be  for  a  10  colour 
machine  at  least  5s. ;  it  would  not  be  so  much  after  an  hour's  stoppage,  but  still  it  would  then  be 
considerable.  There  is  also  always  a  loss  of  paper  and  colour  in  running  over.  The  average  is 
two  pieces  lost  whenever  the  machine  is  first  started.  The  rollers  get  jerked  out  of  their  position 
and  would  work  the  pattern  wrong  if  we  did  not  run  some  A'.-aste  over  and  re-adjust  them     If  the 
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And  in  this  view  Mr.  Snape  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  men  in  his  employ,  Isaac 
Cooper,  machine  printer  (p.  127)  : — 

"  If  we  stopped  for  dinner  hour  we  should  have  to  break  off;  8  or  10  yards  would  then  be 
wasted  between  the  rollers,  and  the  same  again  at  starting  ;  the  pattern  too  would  be  thrown  out. 
In  starting  fresh  the  chance  of  breaking  while  running  the  piece  over  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  pattern  and  paper ;  when  there  is  a  heavy  pattern  that  makes  the  paper  moist  it  is  more  likely 
to  give  way  to  a  slight  tug  ;  the  boy  has  to  draw  it  with  the  string  attached  through  the  flues  and 
back,  so  as  to  get  it  even  and  smooth  within  the  draw  of  the  drawing  rollers." 

401.  Again,  Mr.  James  Dixon,  managing  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Walkden  and 
Dixon,  Blackburn,  shows  that  his  practice  is  not  to  stop  the  printing  machine  for  meal 
hours  (p.  130) :—  "  . 

"  We  have  four  printing  machines  and  four  block  tables  ;  the  latter  are  of  course  liand-worked, 
and  the  men  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  hire  their  own  teerers ;  ifc  is  among  them  that  the  youngest 
children  are  to  be  found  ;  two  are  as  young  as  8  years  old.  8  p.m.  is  the  latest  hour  to  which 
they  ever  stay,  and  they  have  regular  meal-times,  so  have  the  five  who  are  employed  on  the 
winding-up  machines,  and  who  also  leave  work  earlier.  There  are  three  boys,  too,  engaged  in  pack- 
ing, they  work  less  time  and  have  their  meal  hours ;  it  is  only  the  boys  in  the  printing  machine 
room  that  have  to  get  their  meals  without  stopping  work,  and  work  on  in  winter  to  10  p.m. 
sometimes." 

402.  In  the  same  manner  Mr.  J.  C.  Allan,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Allan  and  Co.,  Old 
Ford,  states  (p.  132)  :— 

"  That  machine  at  which  they  roll  on  cannot  stop  ;  if  we  dried  too  quickly  we  should  destroy  the 
fabric  of  the  paper  :  the  papers  in  the  drying  tubes  would  be  scorched  and  possibly  be  dangerous  ; 
we  should  have  to  run  very  slowly  if  we  slacked  the  fires  to  get  the  heat  back." 

403.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  urgency  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  other  testi- 
mony leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  loss  which  would  arise  if  the  machines 
were  stopped  at  meal-times  is  capable  of  being  reduced  much  below  what  has  been  stated ; 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  machines  at  work  during  the  meal  hours  ; 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  machine  printers  in  the  paper  staining  manu- 
facture should  not  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Act. 

404.  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Potter  himself  (p.  122). that  the  large 
sum  of  1,500/.,  which  he  believes  would  be  the  loss  to  his  firm  i'rom  the  stopping  of 
his  11  printing  machines  an  hour  for  dinner,  might  be  largely  reduced  if  all  the  men 
and  boys  employed  by  him  in  connexion  with  bis  machines  were  as  careful  as  some  are. 
Mr.  Potter  says, — 

"  Each  man  will  speak  only  from  his  knowledge  of  what  his  machine  does,  and  there  is  a  wide 
difference,  some  are  much  more  careless  than  others,  and  let  their  boys  be  too,  and  will  waste  and 
spoil  twice  the  amount  that  others  will." 

405.  One  of  Mr.  Potter's  men  also,  R.  Preston,  machine  driver,  states  (p.  123)  : — 

"  I  don't  think  the  loss  in  waste  from  stopping  an  hour  for  dinner  would  be  so  much  as  Kay  says. 
If  this  10-eolo;ir  machine  stopped  now  for  an  hour,  not  more  than  four  or  five  yards  would  be  spoilt. 
The  boys  don't,  as  a  rule,  break  the  paper  off  in  winding  over,  and  the  paper  often  stays  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  the  flues,  while  we  are  changing  the  sieves  and  felts  to  put  on  fresh  colour  and  gets 
no  harm.  The  felts  would  not  dry  or  harden  in  an  hour,  though  they  do  in  a  night.  We  are  told 
not  to  leave  the  paper  in  the  flues,  but  we  do  it  still.  We  do  generally  put  a  little  waste  on, 
a  dozen  yards  perhaps,  to  get  the  sieves  moist  and  fit  for  running ;  the  rollers  soon  get  dry  and 
would  stick  to  the  paper  if  the  sieves  did  not  put  fresh  colour  on  them ;  they  do  stick  sometimes, 
and  then  the  paper  goes.  There  would  be  no  loss  to  speak  of  from  the  colour  caking  in  the  boxes  ; 
I  don't  think  it  would  cake  in  an  hour." 

406.  The  works  of  Messrs.  Hey  wood,  who  have  10  printing  machines,  are  about  on  an 
equality  with  those  of  Messrs.  Potter.  Yet  a  machine  printer  of  Messrs.  Pleywood, 
J.  Boden,  states  (p.  126),  that  "  the  loss  in  waste  and  colour  from  the  10  machines  in  their 
"  room  stopping  at  meals  would  be  1/.  a  day,  or  313/.  a  year,"  a  wide  difference  from  the 
amount  estimated  for  his  1 1  machines  by  Mr.  Potter. 

407.  Of  the  17  firms  in  the  trade  employing  machinery,  there  are  only  10  considerable 
ones ;  the  machines  possessed  and  the  numbers  employed  by  the  remainder  bein^  very 
small. 

408.  The  particulars  relating  to  those  10,  and  of  two  of  the  small  ones,  are  given  in  the 
following  Table,  from  information  furnished  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  appears  in  detail  in  the  evidence. 
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FlEMS. 


Messrs.  Potter,  Over  Darwen 
Messrs.  Heywood,  Manchester 
Mr.  Snape,  Over  Darwen 


Mr.  Liglitbown,  Pendleton 
Mr.  Walkdeu,  Blackburn 

Mr.  Thorp,  Bermondsey  - 

Messrs.  Allan,  Old  Ford  - 

Mr.  Cooke,  Leeds 

Mr.  Trumble,  Leeds 

Mr.  Wilcoxon,  Borough  - 

Messrs.  Jeffrey,  Whitechapel 

Mr.  Spurway,  Stoke  Newington  - 

Machines  belonging  to  5  re- 
maining Firms,  say  - 

Total  machines  in  the 
trade  -  -  - 


Printing 

Ma- 
chines. 


11 

10 


-31 


-20 


56 


Employed  by  the  remaining  Firms,  al- 
most exclusively  block  printers 

I'otal  children  and  young  persons  - 


Total 
Children 

and 
Young 
Persons 
employed. 


Children  and  Youns 
Persons  employed 
in  connexion  with  Ma- 
chinery, n)cUidins 
Printing,  Grounding, 
Brushing,  Winding- 
up  Macliines,  &c. 


°  C  ?i 


p-i 


149 
\ry2 
56 


37 
37 

57 
42 
70 
63 
25 
39 
14 

—741 


419 


1,150 


109 
102 
28 


24 


50 
42 
21 
9 
4 
10 
9 


435 

By  remaining 
small  F'irms,  say  45 

Employed  in 
connes"  with 
machinery  -  480 

Employed  in 
block  printing  670 


Total  -1,150 


50 
35 
21 
9 
4 
10 
6 


135 


81 
16 


17 

27 


225 


Adults  employed. 


Paper 
Staining'. 


Uemaeks. 


140 
140 
62 


36 
28 

36 
28 
53 
62 

36 
14 


  635* 


By  remaining 
small  Firms, 
say  - 


109 


Total  j-  adults 
employed    -  744 


*  According  to 
our  returns  in 
1862. 


fAccording  to  a 
return  prepared 
by  Mr.  Potter  in 
1861. 


printing  ma- 
chines stop 
at  meal- 


*  luclviding  in  most  oases  the  grounding  macliines. 

409.  From  this  Table  it  appears,  first,  that  5  firms,  possessing  31  printing  machines,  do 
not  stop  them  for  meal-times  ;  those  among  the  children  and  young  persons  in  their 
employ,  working  with  machines,  who  do  stop  for  meals,  being  those  engaged  with  other 
than  printing  machines,  or  in  other  work  of  an  accessory  character. 

410.  On  the  other  hand  7  firms,  possessing  20  printing  machines,  do  stop  them  for  Instances 
meal-times ;  with  some  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  children  and  young  persons  em-  t^^® 
ployed  by  them  in  connexion  with  machinery  take  the  usual  meal-times,  and  the  men 
have  in  some  cases  a  full  hour,  and  in  others  half  an  hour  for  dinner. 

411.  This  affords  a  plain  proof  that  important  loss  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  ^i"^*^ 
of  stopping  the  printing  machines  for  the  meal  hour.    And  to  the  20  printing  machines 
above  given,  which  stop  for  meal-hours  may  be  added  the  five  others  belonging  to  the 
other  small  firms ;  all  of  which,  according  to  the  statements  received  by  us,  are  stopped  for 
meal-times. 

412.  The  accounts  given  of  their  practice,  by  the  representatives  of  the  seven  firms  who 
stop  their  printing  machines  for  the  meal-times,  are  as  follows  : — 

413.  The  foreman  and  engineer  of  Mr.  Thorp  states,  (pp.  131,  132) : — 
"  There  are  five  printing  macliines  in  this  room  worked  by  steam  ;  four  of  tliem  have  their 

drying  plates  here;  tlie  fifth,  a  large  one  for  16  colours,  works  up  into  the  next  floor.    .    .  . 

There  is  a  man  to  each  machine  There  are  five  boys  attached  to  each  machine  of 

eight  colours,  three  of  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  machine  at  all,  for  they  are  at  the  further 
end  of  the  drying  plates '  pulling  down  '  the  paper  and  '  chopping  off.'  '  Pulling  down '  is  passing 
the  printed  paper  along  and  off  the  plates.  '  Chopping  off"  is  cutting  it  into  lengths  of  12  yards  as 
it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  '  pulling  down'  boy.     The  two  other  boys  have  to  keep  the  colour  • 

boxes  supplied  with  colour  from  a  pail  by  their  side  ;  that  is  all  they  have  to  do  In'this 

room  the  only  meal-time  allowed  is  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  the  boys  hav©  plenty  of  breaks  in 
the  day  besides  that,  and  during  some  of  them  they  get  their  breakfast  and  tea."  [Explained 
to  amount  to  10  minutes  rest  in  every  hour  of  work,  and  a  longer  rest  every  other  day  of  from  one 
to  two  hours.]  "  So  far  as  waste  or  damage  merely  goes,  it  does  no  more  harm  to  stop  an  hour 
than  five  minutes  ;  about  a  yard  of  paper  between  the  two  last  rollers  is  spoilt,  that  is  all."  And 
upon  this  statement  being  read  over  to  Mr.  Thorp  by  Mr.  Lord,  he  acquiesced  in  it,  stating  "  I 
have  nothing  to  alter  in  the  evidence  you  have  read  to  me ;  it  shows  everything  fairly"  (p.  131). 

414.  Messrs.  Allan,  of  Old  Ford,  who  have  three  printing  machines  allow  "  in  the 
"  machine  printing  half  an  hour  for  dinner  instead  of  an  hour"  (p.  132),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "  rolhng-on"  boys  who  have  no  fixed  time  for  meals.  [Messrs.  Allan  have 
since  informed  Mr.  Lord  that  the  "  rolling  on  "  boys  have  now  their  regular  meal  hours.] 

415.  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Leeds,  states  (p.  127) — 

"  Our  machines  stop  for  the  meal-times  ;  occasionally  five  or  six  boys  have  to  work  through  a 
portion  of  the  meal-times.  When  we  were  working  generally  till  8  p.m.  last  year,  we  tried  working 
the  machines  on  through  the  meal-times  and  leaving  off  with  them  at  6,  so  as  to  make  the  hour 
and  a  half  extra  time  between  6  and  6,  but  it  did  not  do  so  well  as  working  till  8  and  stopping  for 
meals/' 
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416.  The  foreman  of  Mr.  Trumble,  of  Leeds,  informed  Mr.  Lord  (p.  129),  that  their — 
"  Usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  half  an  liour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour 

for  dinner.  On  Saturdays  we  leave  oft"  at  2  ;  .  .  ,  that  they  had  lately  tried  working  them 
without  stopping  for  meals,  at  the  request  of  the  men,  who  preferred  their  10^  hours  work  all  at 
once  without  any  break,"  and  he  added,  "it  makes  no  difference  to  us." 

417.  Mr.  G.  Ottley,  manager  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wilcoxon,  Borough,  states 
(p.  140),- 

"  Our  machine  is  always  stopped  for  dinner.    There  is  no  waste  of  colour  or  paper  to  speak  of" 

418.  Mr.  Southall,  Kingsland  Road,  who  has  one  machine,  sajs  (p.  139), — 

'•'  Our  machine  does  all  kinds  of  work — printing,  grounding,  or  graining.  -  .  .  "We  always 
stop  for  dinner  as  it  now  is." 

419.  Mr.  Spurway,  Stoke  Newington,  says  (p.  141), — 

"  We  always  stop  work  for  the  dinner  hour,  and  they  [the  boys]  almost  all  go  home,  for  they 
live  near  ;  the  loss  from  waste  alone  by  stopping  is  a  mere  nothing,  a  yard  or  two  of  paper  is  spoilt 
at  most." 

420.  Mr.  A.  Brown,  also  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  JefFry  and  Co.,  Whitechapel,  who  have 
two  printing  machines,  states  (p.  133),  that  he  would  be  glad  of  any  regulation  "limiting 
"  overtime,"  and  expresses  no  apprehension  at  being  obliged  to  stop  his  printing  machines 
at  meal-times ;  his  own  opinion  being  contrary  to  that  of  one  of  his  men  on  that  point 
(E.  Shipley,  p.  135). 

421.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  the  following  statements  that  the  reason  why  the 
stopping  the  printing  machines  for  meal-times  is  objected  to  by  some  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  trade  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  material  which  it  occasions  as  the  loss  of  time. 

422.  Mr.  G.  Ottley,  above  referred  to,  states  (p.  140),  "  I  can  understand  the  loss  of 
"  time  not  being  liked;"  and  Mv.  Southall  gives  his  opinion  (p.  139),  that  where  the 
aim  of  manufacturers  in  this  branch  of  business  is  "  larger  quantities  and  low  profits  " 
.  .  .  "  they  must  go  on  without  stopping."  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  no  sound 
argument  can  be  drawn,  applicable  to  the  trade  as  a  whole,  from  the  conditions  under 
which  some  of  the  leading  persons  in  it  find  it  expedient  to  conduct  their  business.  It 
is  obviously  open  to  all  those  who  by  their  mode  of  working,  or  by  the  demands  of  their 
customers,  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  keep  their  machines  at 
work  during  the  meal-hours  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses, — either  to  use  more  machinery, 
or  to  employ  adult  labour. 

423.  These  alternatives  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  managing  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Heywood  and  Co. : — 

"  We  have  never  tried  relays,  and  doubt  its  applicability  to  our  trade  ;  the  probable  effect  of 
that,  as  also  of  any  other  limitation  of  working  times,  would  be  either  a  vastly  increased  outlay  of 
capital  for  machinery,  or  the  substitution  of  adults'  for  children's  labour"  (p,  125). 

"  At  all  events,"  Mr.  Smith  adds,  "  if  anything  is  to  be  done  by  way  of  limitation,  the  only  way 
in  which  any  good  can  come  of  it  is  by  its  being  made  compulsory  through  Government  inter- 
ference." 

424.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  working  night  and  day  Mr.  Snape  states  (p.  127), 
that  he  is  "  going  to  put  down  additional  machinery." 

425.  And  Mr.  Riley,  foreman  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lightbourn,  states  that, — 
"The  effect  of  preventing  those  between  13  and  18  from  working  overtime  wiU  be  to  require 

more  machinery  to  be  laid  down." 

426.  To  which  the  only  objection  he  makes  has  reference  to  the  men  and  not  to  the 
employers. 

427.  And  that  the  substitution  of  adult  labour  for  that  of  children  and  young  persons 
during  the  meal-hours  by  any  employer  who  might  think  it  necessary  to  keep  his 
machines  going  during  those  hours  is  not  impossible,  consistently  with  the  interests 
of  the  employer,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  adult  labour  is  occasionally  so  substituted 
when  required. 

428.  Andrew  Kay,  foreman  of  the  machine  printers  of  Messrs.  Potter,  says  (p.  123), — 
"  There  are  two  boys  to  each  machine  '  plaiting  down '  in  turns ;  the  one  who  is  not  plaiting 

assists  the  machine  man  at  anything  he  wants,  or  does  nothing  till  his  turn  comes.    If  we  could 
not  get  the  two  boys,  one  man  might  do  their  work." 

429.  The  foreman  also  of  Messrs.  Lightbown  and  Aspinall's  works,  Pendleton, 
Manchester,  states  on  the  same  subject  (p.  129),  that  one  of  the  results  of  preventing 
children  and  young  persons  working  in  this  trade  otherwise  than  according  to  the  factory 
regulations  would  be  that, — 

"  The  adults  of  course  would  work  overtime,  as  they  do  now.    In  the  calico  printing,  after  that 
Act  passed,  the  adults  did  the  night  work  as  much  as  before,  and  so  it  is  in  the  cotton  mills."  < 
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430.  The  evidence  also  of  J.  Cooper,  machine  printer  at  Mr.  Snape's  M^orks,  Over  Paper 
Darwen,  shows  that  when  compelled,  the  men  were  able  to  get  through  the  work  which  Staiuing. 
was  required  to  be  done  in  the  absence  of  the  boys  ;  their  absence  indeed  being  in 

this  case  occasioned,  not  by  their  going  to  their  meals  at  the  usual  hours,  but  by  their 
exhaustion  from  the  long  hours  of  work.    He  states  (p.  127), — 

"Last  winter  we  worked  this  machine  sometimes  16  hours  a  da}^,  and  generally  from  13  to  14, 
The  boys  worked  on  as  long  as  they  could,  but  we  men  had  to  contrive  to  let  some  go  an  hour  or 
two  earlier,  and  plait  down  and  do  odd  work  as  well  as  we  could  ourselves." 

431.  That  the  employment  of  adult  labour  during  meal-times  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
an  unreasonable  requirement  by  the  firms  which  might,  according  to  their  present  mode 
of  working,  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  in  the  event  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
being  applied  to  their  trade,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

432.  There  were  produced  in  1861-2,  according  to  an  approximate  statement  furnished 
to  us  by  Mr.  Potter,— 

Pieces  of  paper  printed  by  machinery        -  14,025,000 
„  „  by  blocks  -  -  2,460,000 


Total  pieces        -  -  -  16,485,000 


433.  The  number  of  machines  according  to  Mr.  Potter's  statement  was  at  that  time  56. 

434.  The  number  of  pieces  produced  by  each  firm  was  also  estimated ;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  production  of  each  firm  remains  relatively  the  same  as  in  1861-2. 

435.  This  being  so,  their  relative  proportions  would  still  be  as  follows  : — 

5  firms  owning  31  machines  produce    9,900,000  pieces. 
12    „         „     25       „  „         4,125,000  „ 


17  56  14,025,000 


436.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  owners  of  the  25  machines,  producing  nearly  half  the 
number  of  pieces  manufactured  by  machinery  in  the  trade,  stop  their  printing  machines 
for  meal-times,  and  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  consequences  from  being  obliged  to 
conform  to  factory  hours. 

437.  There  remain  the  five  owners  of  the  31  machines  who  do  anticipate  loss.  Of 
these,  two,  namely,  Messrs.  Potter  and  Messrs.  Hey  wood,  according  to  Mr.  Potter's 
estimate,  produced  together  in  1861-2,  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  not  far  short  of 
8,000,000  out  of  the  above-mentioned  9,900,000  pieces. 

438.  With  regard  to  a  production  so  great  in  itself,  and  bearing  so  large  a  proportion 
to  the  total  production  of  the  trade,  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Mitchell  (p.  130)  applies  with 
great  force : — 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  as  to  overtime  between  hand  and  machine  work ;  in  the  latter  an 
adult  might  very  well  stay  for  the  overtime  and  do  the  boy's  work,  and  tiie  number  of  pieces 
which  the  machine  prints  in  the  day  would  make  tlie  excess  of  wage  for  a  grown  man's  la.bour 
beyond  that  of  a  child  scarcely  perceptible  ;  they  will  print  from  1,000  to  2,000  pieces  a  day  ; 
but  a  hand- worker  never  at  most  gets  through  more  than  60  or  70  pieces  in  the  day,  and  often 
only  .35  or  40,  and  with  heavy  colours  and  flocks  frequently  under  20  ;  so  that  the  extra  wage, 
being  spread  over  a  smaller  extent  of  produce,  would  be  felt  at  once." 

439.  It  appearing  clear  that  no  sufficient  grounds  can  be  stated  why  the  machine  Block 
printers  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act,  the  question  printers  also 
arises  should  the  block  printers  also  be  placed  under  the  Act?    They  have  the  lisual  ^\'a"^dund  r 
hours  for  meals,  and  their  overtime  is  not  so  great  or  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  machine  ?hrFactory 
printers.    Mr.  Lord  thus  describes  their  practice  in  these  respects.    The  block  printers —  Act.  ' 

"  Leave  off  work  for  meal-times,  having  an  hour  at  midday  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  or  for  tea,  according  to  the  usual  period  of  working  hours ;  in  some  cases  both  tea  and 
breakfast  are  allowed  "  (p.  1 20). 

440.  And  as  regards  their  overtime,  he  states  that  it  is  attributable— 

"  As  much  to  the  irregular  habits  of  the  men,  who,  as  piece-workers,  have  the  disposal  of 
their  own  and  their  children's  time  to  a  very  great  degree  in  their  own  power,  as  to  any  alleo-ed 
requirements  of  a  season  trade,  or  to  any  necessity  from  competition  to  complete  orders  for  speedy 
delivery  at  short  notice." 

441.  Although  some  of  the  reasons  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  block  printers  with  Reasons  for. 
tiiC  same  force  as  in  that  of  the  machine  printers,  for  placing  them  under  leo-islative 
restrictions,  the  grounds  for  including  them  are  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
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1.  Many  machine  printers,  as  has  been  already  shown,  are  block  printers  also.  A 
proposal  put  forward  by  some  employers  in  the  trade  that  legislation,  if  it  should  take 
place,  should  be  confined  "  to  paper  staining  works  where  the  processes  shall  be  carried 
"  on  by  steam  power,"  was  strongly  and  legitimately  objected  to  by  those  using  both 
machine  and  hand  printing,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Cooke 
(p.  128):- 

"  The  effect,"  he  says,  "  of  such  a  measure  would  be  that  wherever  say  one  grounding  machine  was 
worked  by  steam,  or  to  put  a  more  likely  instance,  where,  as  in  our  case,  they  had  two  or  three 
printing  machines  only,  but  did  by  far  the  most  important  of  their  work  by  hand,  they  would  be 
under  the  Act  if  they  only  happened  to  have  both  the  block  tables  and  the  machines  within 
the  same  block  of  buildings,  "  curtilage  "  is  the  word  used  in  the  Bill,  I  think,  but  if  the  two  sets 
were  separated  by  the  mere  width  of  a  street  the  hand  workers  might  go  on  night  and  day  u]->on 
the  papers  which  had  been  grounded  by  machinery  over  the  road,  and  the  injurious  result  of  that 
would  be  that  the  system  of  garret  working,  as  it  is  called  in  London  I  believe,  giving  out  machine 
grounded  papers,  that  is,  to  be  printed  cheap  by  hand  in  small  works,  or  taken  by  the  workmen 
to  their  own  homes,  would  be  very  much  increased,  and  that  would  of  course  be  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation,  while  it  is  in  such  places  that,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  orders  perhaps, 
as  much  overtime  is  worked  when  they  are  working  at  all  as  anywhere.  It  would  also  be  manifestly 
unfair  for  those  like  us,  who  have  built  spacious  premises  in  order  to  accommodate  both  sets  of 
workmen,  to  have  either  to  remove  our  block  tables,  or  to  submit  to  the  limitation  of  our  day's 
work,  while  competing  with  others  who  are  under  no  such  limitation." 

2.  The  amount  of  overtime  is  at  times  considerable;  so  much  so  as  to  require  that  the 
children  and  young  persons  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  should  receive  the  same  protection 
from  it  as  those  in  the  machine  printing  branch. 

442.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
experienced  block  printers  m  the  trade,  that  overtime  is  not  needed,  and  could  be  easily 
put  an  end  to.    Mr.  Cooke  thus  expresses  himself  (p.  128)  : — 

"  As  to  overtime,  I  don't  think  there  would  be  much  harm  if  no  overtime  was  allowed  at  all. 
There  must  be  put  a  limit  somewhere  on  the  work  we  undertake,  and  if  we  are  pressed  with  orders 
we  must  either  put  on  a  few  more  tables  or  go  through  our  books  and  get  rid  of  some  bad 
customers,  and  that  would  not  do  us  any  harm.  There  is  not  much  good  got  out  of  overtime 
work  to  my  mind.  If  the  men  knew  they  must  finish  off  by  a  certain  time  they  would  manage  to 
do  it.  We  can  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  time  a  given  number  of  pieces  will  take,  and  a  man  would 
either  work  a  little  faster  in  the  time  he  had,  or  not  attempt  more  than  he  knew  he  could  get 
through.  The  case  of  a  man  having  a  few  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  finish  for  metalling  would 
be  quite  exceptional." 

443.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Roper  (p.  131).  Mr.  Erwood  (p.  143) 
says  : — 

"  As  to  overtime,  the  men  might  very  well  so  arrange  their  work  as  not  to  have  to  stay  to  finish 
off  an  order  ;  they  can  always  calculate  how  long  they  wiU  take  within  a  little,  and  if  they  chose, 
or  were  compelled  to  come  earlier  in  the  morning,  might  be  ready  to  close  regularly  at  night." 

444.  Mr.  Riley  (p.  143)  thinks  that— 

"  Some  regulation  of  the  overtime  would  be  a  good  thing  both  for  men  and  masters.  If  all  had 
to  submit  to  it  none  would  suffer.    I  am  sure  I  should  not." 

3.  The  state  of  education  among  the  children  employed  by  the  block-printers,  no  less 
than  among  the  machine-printers,  is  such  as  to  make  it  highly  desirable  that  the  factory 
regulations  should  be  applied  to  them.  Their  actual  state  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Lord  (p.  121),— 

"  In  the  course  of  visiting  the  various  works  in  which  the  accompanying  evidence  has  been 
collected,  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  test  to  some  degree  the  extent  of  education  among  the 
children  and  young  persons.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  this  by  requiring  some  of  10  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  whom  I  picked  out  as  they  worked,  and  who  appeared  likely  to  be  fair  average 
instances  of  their  class,  to  read  a  few  lines  of  a  simple  hymn  from  a  small  book  printed  in  a  type 
rather  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  hymn  book. 

"  The  majority  have  at  once  admitted  or  alleged  that  they  could  not  read  at  all,  and  as  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  that  those  who  thought  they  could  were  generally  disposed  to  shrink  from  being 
tested,  I  have  confined  any  further  investigation  to  the  minority ;  of  them  very  few  could  read 
with  ease,  most  spelt  the  words  letter  by  letter,  some  did  not  know  all  their  letters;  in  most 
cases  when  the  reading  was  at  all  good,  home  teaching  rather  than  school  seems  to  have  produced 
that  result,  except  in  instances  of  children  who  had  been  for  perhaps  a  year  or  more  consecutively 
employed  as  'half-timers'  in  a  factory.  In  the  North,  speaking  generally,  the  great  majority  of 
those  children  whom  I  found  capable  of  reading  and  of  understanding  what  they  read,  had  been 
for  some  lengthened  pei-iod  in  a  factory  school." 

445.  This  low  state  of  education  is  found  pretty  equally  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South. 
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446.  Robert  Preston,  machine  driver  at  Messrs.  Potter's  works,  says  (p.  124), —  Paper 

"  Those  boys  that  came  forward  to  you  yesterday,  Sir,  were  the  ones  that  wanted  to  show  off  Steaming, 
that  they  could  read  ;  those  that  couldn't  hung  back.    I  went  round  to  all  the  25,  from  9  to  13  years 
old,  in  this  and  the  next  room  ;  ]  1  of  them  can't  write  their  own  name,  and  four  of  those  are  over 
13  ;  they  generally  can  write  their  own  names  before  they  can  read." 

447.  J.  Bodin,  machine-printer  at  Messrs.  Hey  wood's,  says  (p.  126), — 

"  Our  work  gets  slack  in  summer  ;  from  June  to  August  we  don't  go  on  much  after  half-past  4  p.m. 
The  children  could  go  to  school  then,  but  they  don't,  many  of  them  ;  the  boys  are  about  as  low  as 
any  working  boys.  That  boy's  brother  looks  after  him,  and  that's  why  he  looks  better  and  can 
read  a  bit.'' 

448.  At  Mr.  Snape's,  Over  Darwen,  Mr.  Lord  examined  several  children,  "  some  of 
"  whom  could  read  a  little  and  some  not  at  all"  (p.  127).  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Leeds,  says 
(p.  128),  "  Our  boys  never  have  much  education."  Mr.  Riley,  foreman  at  Messrs. 
Lightbown's,  Manchester,  says  (p.  129),  "  The  children  don't  go  to  school,  except  the 
"  Sunday  school,  generally  speaking."  Mr.  Dixon,  managing  partner  of  Messrs. 
Walkden's,  Blackburn,  says  of  the  boys  (p.  130), — 

"  They  don't  get  much  education  ;  most  can't  read,  and  those  that  can  read  at  all  well  have  all 
been  half-timers  at  a  factory,  and  had  to  go  to  school  there." 

449.  The  general  average  of  the  small  amount  of  instruction  among  the  children 
employed  in  the  works  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  appears  to  be  even  lower  than 
that  of  the  North.  A  few  "  go  to  school  sometimes  of  a  night,"  but  without  much 
effect,  judging  from  the  account  that  some  give  of  themselves  (B.  Rowe,  p.  134; 
J.  Dacey,  135  ;  R.  Deane,  138  ;  C.  Knight,  139),  or  by  others  (H.  Bateman,  p.  isS).  At 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Cuthbertson's,  Chelsea,  where  exceptional  pains  have  been  taken  to 
encourage  education,  the  boys  are  described  as  below  the  "  social  status  "  of  the  rest  of 
the  school  (p.  137)  ;  and  at  Messrs.  Wilcoxon's,  Borough;  Messrs.  Holmes',  Islington  ; 
Messrs.  Carlisle's,  Islington  ;  and  Messrs.  Woolams',  Marylebone  Lane,  as  being  "  rough 
"  and  ignorant,"  although  the  foreman  of  the  latter  works  thinks  that  "  paper-stainers' 
"  boys  are,  as  a  class,  perhaps  about  the  average  of  the  working  boys  in  London" 
(p.  135). 

450.  But  the  block-printers  have  an  objection  of  their  own  against  the  children  in  Special  ob- 
their  employ  being  placed  under  the  Factory  Act.  They  state,  1.  That  a  system  of  relays  ^i^^^blocir^^' 
would  be  impossible,  because  if  they  changed  their  "  teerer "  the  piece  would  have  printers! 
perceptible  differences  in  colour.    Mr,  Cooke  says  (p.  127), — 

"  There  is  certainly  a  perceptible  difference  in  boys  teering ;  it  consists  in  the  mode  of  laying  the  They  could 
colour  on  the  sieve,  and  the  result  of  having  two  boys  following  each  other  by  turns  to  teer  for  not  change 
the  same  pattern  would  be  that  one  piece  when  printed  would  look  fuller  and  heavier  in  colour  t^^®*'' 
than  another,  and  that  would  be  sure  to  show  when  the  paper  was  hung  on  the  walls  of  a  room,  "  Teerers. 
if  not  before.    When  we  have  to  find  fault  with  the  men  for  not  printing  the  pattern  of  uniform 
thickness,  the  general  excuse  is  that  they  had  just  then  to  change  their  teerer." 

451.  The  Foreman  of  Mr.  Trumble  states  (p.  129),— 

"  I  don't  think  we  could  possibly  work  with  relays  at  hand  printing.  The  pattern  would  be 
different  in  look  on  the  wall  if  the  colour  were  thicker  in  one  part  than  another,  and  no  two  would 
be  alike." 

452.  The  representative  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Cuthbertson,  Chelsea,  states 
to  the  same  effect  (p.  136), — 

' '  I  think  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  pieces  if  two  boys  were  to  teer  in  turn  for  the  same 
piece." 

453.  And  Mr.  Owst,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Owst,  Pimlico,  is  of  opinion— 

"  That  there  would  br  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  print,  if  one  hoy  had  to  follow  another 
in  teering  for  the  same  piece.  One  has  a  lighter  touch,  and  puts  the  colour  thicker  on  the  sieve, 
so  that  it  would  happen  that  two  pieces  of  the  same  pattern  would  be  printed  by  the  same 
blockman,  but  would  not  hang  side  by  side."    (See  also  E.  Willis,  p.  133.) 

454.  Others  indeed  think  differently:  (Mr.  Mitchell,  p.  130;  Mr.  Allan,  p.  132) ;  and  as  Contrary 
a  teerer  can  be  trained,  according  to  some  witnesses,  in  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  six  weeks  op^^io"^^- 
(E.  Wilhs,  p.  133  ;  Mr.  Allan,  p.  132;  H.  Parry,  p.  137  ;  R.  Taylor,  139),  it  is  possible 

that  care  and  attention  might  prevent  the  difference  between  the  work  of  one  teerer  and 
another  being  perceptible.  But  the  belief  of  so  many  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  block- 
printing  portion  of  the  business  that  the  difference  Avould  be  great,  and  consequently  the 
difficulty  insurmountable,  and  their  conviction  also  that  it  would  not  be  removed  by 
the  teerers  being  changed  on  alternate  days,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  each  day 
(pp.  135,  138,  140,  143)  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  another  opinion  which  has  been 
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very  generally  expressed  by  the  block-printers,  that  if  the  Factory  Act  was  applied  to 
them  they  should  dismiss  all  the  children  below  13  years  of  age. 

455.  Mr.  Cooke  says  (p.  127),— 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  if  we  had  none  under  13  ;  that  would  be  the 
result  probably  of  making  relays  compulsory." 

456.  E.  Riley,  the  foreman  of  Messrs.  Lightbown's  works,  says  (p.  129), — 
"  If  the  factory  half-time  regulations  come  in,  we  shall  get  rid  of  all  under  13." 

457.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Owst  (p.  138).  And  although  a  few 
employers  think  the  younger  ones  the  best,  as  being  "  more  handy,  more  nimble,"  or 
"  more  manageable"  (J.  Scott,  p.  137,  J-  Pearson,  p.  133,  —  Sampson,  p.  136),  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  employers  in  the  block-printing  branch  is  in  favour  of  dismissing 
all  under  13  rather  than  subject  themselves  to  the  half-time  regulations. 

458.  They  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  the  additional  number  that 
they  would  have  to  employ  above  the  age  of  13,  but  they  think  "  they  would  get  their 
"  work  better  done." 

459.  The  managing  partner  of  Messrs.  Walkden's  works  states  on  this  point  (p.  130)  : — 

"  If  we  were  put  under  the  Factory  Act  we  should  probably  get  all  the  work  done  by  persons 
over  13,  and,  though  we  should  have  to  pay  a  little  more,  our  work  would  be  done  better." 

460.  And  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  trade  appears  to  be  w^ell  expressed  by  Mr. 
Southall  (p.  139)  :— 

"  Most  of  the  boys  whom  we  employ  directly  are  over  13,  and  those  employed  by  the  men  are 
under;  there  are  six  here  under  13,  but  the  youngest  is  over  10.  The  trade  would  not  suffer  if 
none  were  under  13.  My  men  wouldn't  mind  having  to  take  boys  over  13  if  I  required  it :  they 
would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  them  a  little  more ;  as  it  is,  they  don't  pay  more  than  4s.  a  week ; 
we  pay  from  6s.  to  9s.  We  find  the  older  and  higher  priced  boys  answer  our  purpose  best  in  the 
long  run  ;  ^Ye  have  14  between  13  and  18  ;  we  don't  like  them  so  very  young." 

481.  The  intention  of  the  Act,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children 
under  13,  in  combination  with  their  employment,  would  be  thus  frustrated  by  the  very 
probable  dismissal  by  the  great  majority  of  the  employers  in  the  trade  of  all  under  13. 

2.  It  is  alleged  also  by  nearly  every  employer  in  the  trade  in  London,  that  the  demand 
for  boys  in  the  various  London  trades  is  so  great  that  they  would  be  unable  to  keep  any 
as  half-timers,  earning,  as  they  assume,  only  half  wages. 

402.  This  argument  is  practically  to  the  same  effect  as  the  foregoing  one ;  namely, 
that  rather  than  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  retain  those  under  13,  they  would  pay 
somewhat  more  to  those  between  13  and  18;  and  several  experienced  employers  express 
the  opinion  that  the  latter  course  would  be  the  most  beneficial  of  the  two  to  the  master. 

463.  In  either  case  the  object  of  the  education  clauses  of  the  Act  would  be  frustrated. 

464.  It  would  appear,  however,  not  improbable,  as  we  have  stated  more  at  length  in  our 
Report  upon  the  Potteries  (p.  xlvi.),  that  a  way  may  be  found  by  which  employers  w-ho 
avoid  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act, 
by  ceasing  to  use  the  services  of  children  under  13,  may  still  be  placed  under  an 
obligation  to  ensure  a  due  amount  of  education  to  the  young. 

465.  There  are  indications  in  the  evidence  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men.  Henry  Southworth,  jobber,  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Potter,  says  (p.  124)  : — 

"  When  my  boy  began  to  work  here  he  was  7,  and  he  worked  at  9  years  old  the  whole  winter 
from  G  a.m.  to  9  and  10  at  night,  waiting  down  in  the  hot  machine  rooni,  without  stopping  for  meals. 
We  can't  get  them  to  go  to  school  even  on  Sunday  when  they  are  overworked  in  the  week,  for  they 
lie  abed  all  day  to  rest.  We  should  be  glad  of  the  Act  to  regulate  them  like  the  factory  children, 
for  their  health  and  education  too." 

466.  Robert  Preston,  also  machine  driver  in  the  same  employ,  says  (p.  123), — 

"  We  want  the  Factory  Acts  in  our  trade.  If  the  children  could  but  be  taught  at  school  uj)  to  13, 
they  would  afterwards  teach  themselves  at  home." 

467.  Another  of  Messrs.  Potter's  men,  J.  Leach,  says  (p.  124), — 
"  Half-time  and  education  would  be  a  grand  thins:." 

468.  And  a  fourth,  B.  Whalley,  says  (p.  124),— 
"  We  should  all  like  to  be  under  the  Factory  Acts." 

469.  One  or  two,  indeed,  of  the  witnesses  express  a  preference  for  the  Print-works  Act ; 
but  of  this  Act  Mr.  Baker  states  in  his  Report  for  October  1862  (p.  52), — 

"  That  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  failure,  both  with  reference  to  its  educational  and  j^rotective 
provisions." 
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470.  Messrs.  Potter,  indeed,  as  is  stated  by  their  managing  partner,  Mr.  Preston  (p.  123),  Paper 
have  shown  the  value  they  attach  to  the  half-time  system,  by  adopting  it  voluntarily  in  Staining, 
the  case  of  a  portion  of  the  children  in  their  employ. 

471.  The  consideration  of  this  point  had  moreover  made  so  much  progress  among  the 
men  connected  with  the  paper-staining  works  in  the  North,  that  "  about  two  years  ago," 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  J.  Boden,  machine  printer,  at  Messrs.  Hey  wood's  (p.  126), 
a  deputation  waited  upon  the  masters  respecting  it. 

"  I  was  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  operatives  to  the  masters  some  two  years  ago  upon  the  question 
of  hours  of  labour.  Some  of  them  were  very  willing  to  meet  us,  but  tliey  were  afraid  of  each  other. 
If  the  larger  houses  had  agreed  to  work  ]  0^  hours  the  only  effect  would  have  been  that  a  great  deal 
of  their  work  would  have  gone  to  the  smaller  houses,  who  would  have  worked  night  and  day." 

472.  Although  the  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  obtain,  among  other  things,  the  Others  in- 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  to  10^-  a  day,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  there  was  "^jlQ^Qg^ig^^f 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men  not  to  press  for  the  precise  limitations  of  the  the^^masters. 
Factory  Act,  but  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  masters,  namely,  that  it  was  impossible  without 

great  loss  to  stop  the  machines  for  meal-times.    W.  Duffy  (p.  124),  J.  Boden  (p.  126), 
I.  Cooper  (p.  127),  G.  Ottley,  manager  to  Messrs.  Wilcoxon  (p.  140). 

473.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  examine  minutely  the  proposals  of  the  Deviations 
masters  as  embodied  in  their  Draft  Bill,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  extracted  at  fro°i.tlie 

1     1   .      -jxT-  „      .  .  provisions  oi 

p.  Jx-lxL    We  are  of  opinion—  jl^^  ^..^tory 

1.  That  the  permission  sought  by  §  11.  to  employ  females  above  the  age  of  18,  and  Act  proposed 
young  persons,  for  12  consecutive  hours,  on  any  working  day  except  Saturday,  and  to  by  the 
employ  children  for  six  consecutive  hours  on  every  working  day  with  no  recognized  hours 
of  meals,  would,  if  granted,  entail  an  undue  amount  of  fatigue  upon  those  persons.  The 
evidence  plainly  shows  that  it  is  the  continuous  attention  in  watching  the  machines  and 
in  the  various  processes  connected  with  them  that  is  injurious  to  the  young,  notwith- 
standing their  occasional  intervals  of  rest. 

2.  A  further  objection  to  the  making  it  lawful  for  females  above  the  age  of  18,  and 
young  persons,  to  work  for  12,  and  for  children  to  work  six  consecutive  hours,  arises  from 
the  fact  of  "the  heat,  closeness,  and  dirt"  which  appear  to  be  the  general  characteristics 
of  "  the  shops  in  which  the  printing  is  done  by  steam  machinery,"  and  also  from  the 
amount  of  dust  in  the  brushing  rooms,  and  of  "  flock  dust"  in  the  process  of  "  flocking" 
paper. 

474.  The  temperature  of  the  machine  room  at  Messrs.  Potters  is  described  by 
R.  Preston,  machine  driver  (p.  1 23)  as  "  very  hot  when  there  is  no  wind  or  when  it  is  closed 
"  up  in  winter  ;  above  110°."  G.  Barret,  machine  printer  at  Messrs.  Allan's,  Old  Ford,  says 
(p.  133),  "it  is  sometimes  so  hot  here  that  you  can  scarcely  breathe,"  and  T.  Horsey, 
rolling-on  boy  (age  14)  says  (ibid.),  "  We  are  always  here  ;  have  no  meal-times  eat  as  we 
"  sit;  the  engine  is  always  going.  The  heat  is  stifling  sometimes."  Mr.  A.  Brown,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.'  Jeffrey,  Whitechapel,  says  of  the  machine  room  (p.  133)  "  it  is  very  hot 
"  there  sometimes,  and  fatiguing  for  the  young  ones."  Of  the  dust  in  brushing,  Mr.  Lord 
says  (p.  119)  that — 

"  When  the  brushing  is  effected  by  machine,  a  fine  powder  of  French  chalk  or  China  clay  is  scattered 
upon  the  paper.  .  .  .  This  powder,  when  the  machine  is  in  motion,  rises  and  fills  the  brushing 
rooms  with  a  cloud  of  white  dust,  which  occasions  a  painful  sensation  of  choking,  and  is  very 
generally  complained  of  as  being  not  only  unpleasant  but  positively  unhealthy."  .  .  . 

475.  And  as  regards  the  machine  shops,  Mr.  Lord  states  (p.  121)  that — 
"  In  that  portion  of  the  works,  both  in  London  and  the  North,  where  the  printing  is  by  steam 

machinery,  the  shops  are  much  closer  and  hotter  than  they  need  be." 

476.  Where  these  arc  the  conditions  under  which  large  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ages 
labour,,  the  occasional  intermissions  from  work  provided  by  the  meal-times  are  the  more 
valuable,  as  tending  to  mitigate  causes  productive  of  injury  to  health. 

3.  Again,  to  permit,  as  proposed  by  §  VIL,  male  persons  above  13  years  of  age  to  take 
their  meals  at  any  times  of  the  day,  and  to  allow  children  and  young  persons  to  be 
employed  "  during  the  meal-time  of  such  male  persons,"  would,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  his  report  about  to  be  further  referred  to,  introduce  such  irregularity  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  administer  the  law  with  any  certainty  of  its  being  observed. 

4.  The  proposal  embodied  in  §  HL  is  one  regarding  which  experience  has  shown  that 
the  strongest  objections  may  be  urged.  The  proposal  is,  to  allow  time  to  be  worked  up 
that  has  been  lost,  not  only,  as  is  reasonable,  by  accidents  happening  to  the  steam  engine 
or  main  gearing  of  any  paper-staining  works,  but  also  time  lost  "  by  reason  of  fluctuations 
"  in  trade." 

i  3 
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Paper  477^  This  latter  claim  has  reference  to  the  trade  being  "  a  season  trade,"  extending 
>  tainiDg.  ^^^^  seven  months  from  October  to  April,  the  busiest  portion  consisting  of  four 
months.  And  permission  is  required  to  employ  females  and  young  persons  for  14  hours 
a  day  for  five  days,  and  nine  on  Saturday,  and  children  seven  hours  a  day  "  during  the 
"  two  calendar  months  next  succeeding  the  happening  of  such  loss  of  time ;"  and  by  the 
proviso  it  would  be  lawful  to  employ  females  and  young  persons  for  those  hours,  or  79 
hours  a  week,  during  three  and  a  half  consecutive  weeks  during  those  two  months,  and 
children  42  hours ;  hours  of  work  much  beyond  those  permitted  by  the  Factory  Acts, 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  33,  and  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54.  s.  5,  in  recovering  lost  time. 

478.  Irrespective  of  this  heavy  amount  of  labour  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  females  and 
young  persons  during  the  periods  above  mentioned,  the  proposal  is  liable  to  the  objection, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Baker  on  a  similar  subject  in  his  report  for  October  1861  (p.  24), 
that  it  is — 

"  Obviously  open  to  gi-eat  and  systematic  evasions  ;  so  much  so,  that  '  the  difficulties  of  detection  " 
appear  to  him  to  be  '  ahnost  insurmountable.' " 

479.  This  power  to  recover  time  lost  "in  consequence  of  fluctuations  of  trade"  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  any  legislation  of  this  nature  into  the  Bleach ing-works  Act, 
23  &  24  Vict.  c.  78.  ss.  2,  6.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  to  inquire  how 
far  it  might  be  advisable  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  Bleaching-works 
(presented  to  Parliament  in  1855)  contained  no  recommendation  of  this  kind ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  large  body  of  important  testim.ony  is  referred  to  in  his  report  (pp.  x,  xi), 
showing  that  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  alleged  requirements  of  "  shipping  orders  " 
and  "  a  season  trade "  were  invalid,  and  afforded  no  excuse  for  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  Factory  Act. 

480.  Upon  this  permission  to  recover  time  lost, — among  the  other  modes  mentioned, — 
"in  consequence  of  fluctuations  of  trade,"  Mr.  Baker  remarks  that, — ■ 

"  The  conscientious  bleacher  will  in  fact  carry  on  his  works  at  an  undeserved  disadvantage,  and 
there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  encourage  a  system  of  espionage  amongst  those  employed,  without 
which  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  will  have  no  means  of  checking  the  entries  in  the  registers  which 
are  open  to  them,  and  in  which,  entries  once  made,  will  have  an  eftect  for  six  months  subsequently  " 
{Ibid.,  p  24). 

Therefore,  he  adds, — 

"  As  officers,  we  should  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  test  the  truth  of  suspensions  of  labour  either  from 
fluctuations  of  trade,"  or  in  tlie"  other  cases  mentioned,  "  in  which  for  the  sake  of  increased  wages, 
masters  and  workpeople  entered  into  collusion  to  deceive  "  (Ibid.) 

481.  Mr.  Baker  returns  to  this  subject  in  his  report  for  October  1862,  in  which  he  states 
(p.  52),  that  many  firms  have  recorded  their  lost  tim^  with  a  view  to  its  recovery. 

"  But "  he  adds,  "  over  the  whole  trade  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  they  shall  eventually  do  in  the  way  of  making  up  lost  time  when  occasion  may  require  it. 
But  this  very  uncertainty  makes  the  law  exceedingly  disappointing  to  the  operatives,  and  unsatis- 
factory to  the  emplo3'ers.  It  disappoints  the  workpeople  by  lengthening  or  varying  their  time  of 
work  beyond  the  limits  of  those  of  otlier  members  of  their  families  or  of  their  friends,  or  beyond 
what  they  themselves  consider  reasonable  or  are  conventional,  preventing  any  social  arrangement 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  meals  together,  or  for  mental  culture  in  the  evening  ;  and  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  employers  because  it  creates  a  feeling  of  the  liability  to  unfair  practices  amongst  them, 
and  that  while  some  are  desirous  of  acting  honestly  by  their  workpeople  and  by  the  law,  others  will 
overwork  the  one  and  evade  the  other.  For  example,  with  respect  to  the  workpeople,  as  the  law 
stands,  a  master  may  say  that  'as  he  cannot  obtain  his  goods  to  bleach  till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
'  he  has  had  a  fluctuation  in  trade,"  and  therefore  he  will  commence  at  that  hour  and  work  till  8  p.m.; " 
another  may  do  the  same  thing  on  alternate  days  or  alternate  weeks  or  months ;  a  third  may  apply 
the  same  rule  to  the  stoppage  of  his  works  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  delay  his  workpeople  in 
parts  accordingly.  The  workers  have  thus  no  certainty  of  their  own  time,  and  can  make  no  use  of 
it  with  regularity.  With  respect  to  the  masters,  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  any  of  them  may 
act  dishonestly  by  his  neighbour  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  disquietude 
and  dissatisfaction." 

482.  And  although  the  penalty  for  making  a  false  entry  on  this  subject  is  very  severe, 
• — being  imprisonment  for  six  months, — many  interpretations  might  be  given  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  lost  time  "  from  fluctuations  of  trade  "  might  occur  without  subjecting 
the  employers  to  the  charge  of  making  an  absolutely  false  entry,  yet  which  might  be  such 
ail  entry  as  a  strictly  conscientious  man  w^ould  not  make. 

Neither  483.  The  above  several  reasons  appear  to  us  to  show  conclusively  that  neither  the 

machine  nor  machine  nor  the  block  printers  have  any  claim  for  permanent  exemption  from  the  provi- 
blockprin-    sions  of  the  Factory  Act. 

ters  have  any 
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484.  But,  following  a  course  analogous  to  that  prescribed  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1 833  Paper 
(3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  103.),  by  s.  8  of  which  the  half-time  regulations  were  arrived  at  gradually,  Stammg. 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  temporary  relaxation  of  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Factory  claim  for  a 
Acts  may  be  reasonably  permitted,  preparatory,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the  complete  permanent 
adoption  of  the  Act.    This  question  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report  above  exemption 
referred  to  for  October  1861  (p.  29),  in  reference  to  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act  p^o^gionscf 
and  the  Print-works  Act,  and  the  amendments  recently  proposed  to  be  inti  oduced  into  the  the  Factory  , 
former  Act.    After  pointing  out  the  anomalies  in  those  Acts,  Mr.  Baker  proposes  that  the  Act. 
Print-works  Act  should  be  repealed ; — 

"  and  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act  so  amended  as  to  embrace  bleaching,  dyeing,  finishing, 
cloth-printing,  and  paper  staining,  with  the  same  restrictions  for  each  trade,  and  with  equal  advantages 
to  the  people  employed." 

485.  These  restrictions  Mr.  Baker  proposes  should,  temporarily,  be  of  a  less  stringent 
nature  than  "  the  requirements  of  the  Factory  Act;"  and  he  justifies  the  proposal  in  the 
following  passage,  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  (Report  for  1862,  p.  30)  :— 

"  If  asked  whether,  with  35  years'  experience  of  the  effects  of  factory  labour  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  medically  and  officially,  I  could  recommend  such  a  departure  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Factory  Act  in  regard  to  the  works  enumerated  as  I  have  suggested,  I 
unhesitatingly  reply  that  I  do,  temporarily.  I  believe  that  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act  are 
those  which  are  precisely  likely  to  produce  the  best  effects  upon  the  industrial  classes  both  physically 
and  mentally.  Their  limit  is  almost  conventional.  The  combination  of  education  and  labour  is 
admirable,  and  the  Acts  themselves  are  generally  understood  by  those  to  whom  they  apply.  But  in 
bringing  other  trades  under  similar  restrictions,  we  have  to  look  at  the  past  for  our  guidance  for  the 
future,  and  so  operate  as  not  to  disjoin  blended  interests,  nor  even  to  disturb  them  more  than  we  can 
help,  in  our  anxiety  to  confer  our  benefits  upon  those  v/hose  lot  it  is  to  labour.  In  1833  when  the 
3  &  4  W.  4.,  the  first  of  the  present  Factory  Acts,  was  passed,  the  labour  of  females  and  young  persons 
was  Kmited  to  12  hours  a  day,  and  three  years  were  allowed  for  the  full  development  of  the  Act  with 
respect  to  children.  It  was  wisely  foreseen  that  many  trade  as  well  as  executive  difficulties  would 
arise  in  the  administration  of  the  law  which  would  require  time  and  experience  to  overcome.  But 
as  these  were  gradually  overcome,  other  requirements  have  been  added  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  those 
for  whom  they  vi^ere  enacted,  and  without  any  real  disturbance  of  the  operations  of  manufacture,  or 
of  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers.  What  the  bleachers  ask  is  a  similar  concession,  and,  though 
they  ask  it  in  perpetuity,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  eventual  willingness  to  accept  the  Factory  Act 
five  years  hence,  with  the  means  of  adaptation  which  these  preparatory  years  will  have  afforded 
them.  I  think  too  that  in  any  such  Act  the  women  and  children  employed  in  the  open  air  processes 
of  bleaching  should  be  included.  They  amount  to  a  considerable  number.  The  women  are  often 
engaged  in  stoving  goods  at  a  very  high  temperature ;  and  the  education  of  the  children  is  as 
important  as  that  of  any  other  class  of  the  industrial  community." 

486.  So  far  as  the  above  observations  of  Mr.  Baker  relate  to  the  paper-staining  manufac-  Temporary 
ture,— the  only  one  regarding  which  we  are  now  .expressing  an  opinion, — we  believe  that  relaxation 
they  embody  several  valuable  truths  ;  that  in  bringing  the  paper-stainers  under  the  Factory  °f  ^^^^^f  "he 
Acts,  the  change  should  be  so  made  as  to  give  time  for  necessary  adjustments  of  interests  factory  Act 
and  practice ;  and  that  departures  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Factory  Act  permissible, 
should  be  distinctly  regarded  as  only  temporary,  with  a  view  to  such  adjustments,  and  to 

the  gradual  removal  "  of  trade  and  executive  difficulties." 

487.  Accordingly  we  propose  that  for  the  18  months  next  ensuing  after  the  passing  of  the  Measure 
Act,  the  hours  of  labour  in  paper-staining  works  should  be  limited  as  follows : —  proposed. 

r.  /or  females  or  young  persons,-  fabom-fnd 

On  Monday        ]  meal-times 
On  Tuesday  '  for  children 

On  Wednesday  V12  hours  a  day,  with  two  hours  for  meals.  .  ^"""S 

O'' Thursday  | 

Unl^riday         J  after  passing 

On  Saturday    -    7i  hours,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  of  the  Act. 

For  children, — 

488.  Occupier  to  be  permitted  to  employ  children  either  in  morning  or  afternoon  sets,  or 
on  alternate  days  for  ten  hours  a  day  only,  according  to  ss.  30,  31  of  the  Factory  Act, 
with  the  usual  attendance  at  school. 

489.  The  dinner  hour  to  be  taken  at  intervals  varying  between  12  and  2  o'clock.  Provided 
always,  that  in  no  instance  should  the  labour  of  children  be  continuous  beyond  5^^  hours, 
or  the  labour  of  young  persons  beyond  7^  hours,  without  an  interval  for  refreshment  and 
rest  of  half  an  hour;  and  after  18  months  a  Certificate  of  Education  to  be  required  of 
every  child  on  attaining  the  age  of  13,  as  referred  to  in  detail  at  pp.  xlvi.,  xlvii. 

490.  These  recommendations  accord  in  principle  with  those  of  Mr.  Baker. 
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491.  We  believe  that  the  interval  we  have  named,  1 8  months,  would  be  sufficient  in 
their  case  to  enable  the  masters  to  make  all  requisite  preparations  previously  to  being 
required  to  conform  to  the  full  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act.  During  this  interval 
they  will  be  able  to  work  their  machines  during  meal-times,  as  at  present,  with  the  aid  of 
children  and  voung  persons  ;  but  these  will  have  secured  to  them  sufficient  meal-times, 
and  protection  against  the  long  hours  of  work  to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

492.  Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  "  for  this  concession,''  which  can  only  be  justified  by  being 
temporary, — 

"  The  masters  would  williugiy  give  up  the  clause  which  permits  the  working  up  of  lost  time  for 
any  cause  whatever,  and  that  thus  the  temptations  to  fraud  and  dishonesty  would  he  removed" 
(p.  29). 

593.  And  we  have  already  shown  (p.  Ixx.)  that  as  far  as  the  paper-stainers  are  concerned, 
the  objections  to  those  clauses  are  as  strong  as  they  can  be  in  regard  to  the  other  manufac- 
tures mentioned,  and  that  we  are  unable  to  recommend  their  adoption  with  reference  to 
either  branch  of  the  trade. 

494.  In  the  clause  in  the  proposed  Draft  Bill  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Factories  Acts  in  regard  "  to  requiring  machinery  to  be  fenced  off  shall  not  extend  to 
"  paper-staining  w^orks,"  we  are  unable  to  concur.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  "  mill 
"  gearing,"  as  defined  by  s.  73  of  7  Vict.  c.  15.  and  s.  5  of  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  38.  should 
be  "securely  fenced"  (Mr.  Snape,  p.  126;  J.  Watson,  p.  137;  F.  Sim,  p.  140). 

495.  The  places  of  work,  whether  in  the  machine  or  block  printing  branch,  present  no 
peculiarities  requiring  legislative  interference.  Mr.  Lord  found  that  wherever  printing 
was  done  by  hand  "  light,  air,  and  space  were  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  the 
"  workshops"  (p.  121). 

496.  Where  printing  is  by  steam  machinery,  the  shops  in  that  portion  of  the  works 
where  it  is  carried  on  were  found  by  Mr.  Lord  to  be  "  much  closer  and  hotter  than  they 
"  need  be  "  (p.  121) ;  a  defect  which  it  is  probable  the  suggestions  arising  in  the  course  of 
inspection  will  tend  to  remedy. 

497.  With  the  removal  of  this  defect  the  "  paleness  and  deficiency  in  muscular  develop- 
"  nient,"  which  Mr.  Lord  remarked,  both  of  the  children  and  the  men  "  in  the  London 
"  shops,"  "  although,  perhaps,  not  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  most  workmen  confined  to 
"  indoor  occupations  in  the  metropolis"  (p.  121),  may  be  expected  to  be  less  common. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  according  to  the  general  testimony,  the  trade  is  a  healthy  one. 
(Mr.  Preston,  p.  123;  Mr.  Smith,  125;  H.  Parry,  1-37;  H.  Bateman,  138;  C.  Southall, 
139;  G.  Culver,  140;  G.  Lamb,  142.)  . 

498.  The  only  process  from  which  injury  to  health  is  likely  to  arise  is  the  "brushing'' 
process,  described  by  Mr.  Lord  at  p.  1 19-    When  this  process  is  effected  by  machine — 

"  A  fine  powder  of  French  chalk  or  china  clay  is  scattered  upon  the  paper,  in  order  to  enable  tlie 
brushes  to  move  easily  over  the  coloured  surfjice  without  detaching  any  of  the  coloui'ing  matter. 

"  This  powder,  when  the  machine  is  in  motion,  and  especially  when  worked  by  steam,  rises  and 
fills  the  '  brushing '  rooms  with  a  cloud  of  white  dust,  which  occasions  a  painful  sensation  of  choking, 
and  is  very  generally  complained  of  as  being  not  only  unpleasant,  but  positively  unhealthy ;  and 
this  to  such  a  degree  that  in  places  where  the  system  of  draughts  and  chimneys  over  the  brushes  has 
not  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  perfection  than  has  been  ordinarily  attained,  even  where  such 
contrivance  has  been  adopted,  the  men  and  boys  engaged  at  the  machine  are  frequently  absent 
from  illness,  or  have  to  be  changed  or  relieved  after  a  few  hours'  work"  (p.  ]  19). 

499.  The  colouring  matter  consists  sometimes  of  emerald  green,  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
portions ;  and  when  it  does  so  it  becomes,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  source  of  clanger. 
The  evidence  of  Dr.  Letheby  on  this  subject  (Lucifer  Match  Manufacture  Evidence, 
p.  46)  is  particuliarly  deserving  of  notice,  as  showing  not  only  the  danger  to  the  work- 
people but  to  persons  whose  rooms  are  hung  with  these  arsenical  papers,  and  to  those  who 
wear  artificial  flowers  similarly  coloured.  Dr.  Letheby  relates  a  fatal  case  of  a  child  who 
was  thus  poisoned  from  playing  in  a  room  in  a  gentleman's  house  which  was  covered 
with  this  green  paper.  He  also  states,  as  showing  the  amount  of  arsenical  matter,  that  he 
has  found  about  a  grain  of  pigment  for  every  square  inch  of  the  green  leaves  of  these 
flowers ;  adding,  "  I  have  seen  a  wreath  with  enough  arsenic  in  it  to  poison  20  people." 

500.  The  emerald  green  is  dangerous  in  this  trade — 

1st.  If  it  is  badly  manufactured.     Mr.  Cooke  states  (p.  128)  : — 

"  Our  emerald  green  is  peculiar.  It  comes  from  one  particular  place  in  London.  It  is  much  finer 
and  softer  to  the  touch,  less  granular,  that  is,  than  the  ordinary  Scheele's  green,  of  whicli  this  is  a 
specimen.  It  does  occasionally  vary  in  quality,  but  as  a  general  rule,  if  ever  we  had  to  get  some 
from  anywhere  else  our  men  know  by  the  strong  smell  directly  they  open  the  cask  that  it  '  won't 
'  work,'  as  they  say;  that  is,  that  it  will  he  loose  and  fly." 
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501.  And  Mr,  Cooke  adds  that  brushing  emerald  greens  by  a  machine,  "  if  it  were  at  Paper 
all  loose,  must  be  very  bad."  Staining. 

502.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Messrs.  Heywood's,  states  (p.  125)  that"  the  arsenic  green  is  better 
"  than  it  used  to  be";  and  other  M'itnesses  also  are  of  the  same  opinion,  that  if  it  is  well 
manufactured  "  no  bad  effects  arise  from  it."  It  is  the  cheapest  kind  that  is  the  most 
injurious. 

"  The  commoner  the  colour, — the  cheaper,  that  is, — the  worse  for  use.     It  is  not  properly 
prepared ;  the  arsenic  is  not  killed  in  it."  (S.  Crane,  p.  134,  Hassall,  p.  129.) 

2nd.  If  it  is  imperfectly  mixed  with  the  size  (Mr.  Preston,  p.  123,  Mr,  Cooke,  ibid,  Ifimper 
J.  Jolly,  p,  136)-  It  appears  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  with  machine-made  fectlymixed. 
paper  than  in  block  printing,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  for  block  printing  is  more  "  set  with 
"  size,"  being  worked  "almost  in  a  jelly";  whereas  "the  cjdinder  in  the  machine  must 
"  have  a  more  or  less  liquid  colour,  or  it  would  not  revolve  ;  and  so  there  cannot  be  enough 
"  size  to  bind  in  the  one  as  in  the  other"  (J.  Godwin,  p.  142,  Mr.  Erwood,  p,  143, 
S,  Brooks,  p,  132,  S,  Crane,  p.  134), 

3rd,  If  it  is  worked  at  continuously,  especially  with  machine-made  paper ;  the  friction  If  worked  at 
in  rolling  it  up  when  dry,  or  in  brushing  it,  causing  the  dust  to  come  off  (Mr,  Lord,  contmu- 
p.  119). 

503.  E,  J,  Clarke  says  (p,  134)— 

"  Here  we  divide  the  labour ;  so  if  there  is  anything  had  one  is  not  so  long  over  it." 

504.  J,  Culver  says  (p,  140) — 

"  The  emerald  green  is  certainly  bad,  but  no  one  ever  works  long  enough  at  it  now  for  any 
harm." 

505.  J.  Petre,  who  says  that  few  are  so  affected  by  it  as  he  is,  states  also  (p.  141)  that— 
"  After  two  or  three  weeks'  work  at  it  nausea  would  come  on,  but  we  never  work  so  long  at  it 

now.    We  don't  use  2  lbs.  for  20  lbs.  that  we  used  to." 

506.  J,  H,  Ellis  says  (p.  133)— 

"  We  seldom  have  two  days  a  week  at  that  colour.    It  affects  my  throat  a  little  and  round  my 
mouth,  after  I  have  been  &ome  time  at  it,  but  that  never  lasts." 

507.  And  it  appears  that  by  some  persons  it  can  be  worked  at  for  some  weeks  or 
months  continuously  without  injury.    J,  Downhan  states  (p,  141)  that  he  had— 

"  Been  through  the  whole  thing,  the  very  worst  of  it.  Has  been  three  months  on  end  working 
at  arsenic.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  constitution ;  some  I  have  seen  break  out  all  over  after 
working  a  few  daj^s  at  it." 

508.  J,  Cooper  (p,  138)— 

"  Had  worked  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  stretch  on  emerald  green,  and  never  felt  more  than  a 
temporary  irritation  of  the  nostrils  and  lips," 

509.  W.  Bills  (p.  138)— 

"  Was  for  three  months,  without  any  change,  on  a  large  order  for  emerald  green,  and  without  anv 
bad  effects. 

4th.  If  cleanliness  is  not  observed,  J.  Nail  says  (p.  140) :—  If  cleanll- 

The  emerald  green  is  worse,  but  cleanly  persons  are  not  affected  by  it.    The  boys,  many  of  them  ""f ' 
Will  not  wash,  but  eat  their  meals  with  dirty  hands,  covered  with  paint  and  mess.   "l  have  seen  them' 
eat  their  dinner  with  hands  smothered  in  lead." 

510.  H.  Iden  says  (p.  140) : — 

"  I  am  never  harmed  by  the  green  or  anything,  and  am  quite  hearty.  My  sons  are  iust  the 
same.  Ueanhness  is  everything  ;  but  some  constitutions  are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  than 
others,    i  never  knew  a  boy  to  be  laid  up  for  long." 

511.  J.  Webber  states  the  same  fact  (p,  142),     J,  Butterworth,  age  16,  (p,  134) 

"  If  you  are  not  clean  with  the  emerald  green  it  gets  into  sores,  if  you  have  any.    I  never 
suffered  from  it,  though  I  often  used  it." 

512.  That  these  sources  of  danger,  being  well  known  in  the  trade,  are  watched,  and  The  sources 
to  a  considerable  extent,  guarded  against,  is  shown,  not  only  from  the  above  evidence  ^^^^^fF  , 
but  from  the  facts  related  by  several  witnesses  connected  with  the  large  works  in  the  North,  Td'Iuai-ded 
wnere  the  prmtmg  is  chiefly  by  machinery,  and  where  consequently  the  greatest  danger  against, 
that  he—  ^"^^'"^^^  g^^^"-    J-  ^oden,  at  Messrs,  Hey  woods'  works,  states  (p.  126) 

"  Has  never  known  any  permanent  injury  from  working  the  emerald  green." 
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513.  And  he  is  confirmed  by  H.  Quigley,  brusher,  at  the  same  works  (p.  126), 
H.  Lampster,  at  Mr.  Snape's  works,  says  (p.  127)  : — 

"  There  has  been  no  absence  in  the  four  years  I  have  been  here  from  any  sickness  caused  by 
emerald  green  or  other  work." 

514.  A.  Bingham,  foreman  of  Messrs,  Trumble's  (p.  129),  had  never  heard  of  any  really 
serious  effects  of  either  "  bronzing  "  or  emerald  green.  —  Butcher,  brushing  machine 
worker — 

"  Has  been  away  for  a  fortnight  from  illness  in  three  years,  at  different  times.  I  believe  it  was  the 
green  that  caused  it." 

515.  —  Bagster,  of  Messrs.  Mitchell's,  Manchester,  also  states  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  I  never  observed  any  difference  whether  it  was  emerald  green  or  any  other  paper  that  we  were 
brushing,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  the  boys  complain ;  certainly  none  have  been  absent  from  illness  in 
consequence.  Five  boys  work  here,  and  they  work  the  longest  hours  of  any  ;  .  .  .  there  is  a  strong 
smell  often  of  the  arsenic  there  when  we  have  been  grounding  with  the  emerald  green  ;  but  the  effect 
of  that  has  never  got  beyond  the  irritation  of  the  nostrils  and  lips  that  you  have  heard  of ;  it  is  like 
a  kind  of  influenza." 

516.  The  case  of  a  boy  at  Messrs.  Potter's,  who  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
emerald  green,  G.  Aspden  (Mary  Leaver,  p.  125),  is  therefore  exceptional ;  and  is,  indeed, 
attributed  by  two  of  the  witnesses,  partly  to  detaching  the  chalk  dust,  partly  to  "  the 
"  long  hours  and  close  confinement  " 
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517.  This  being  so,  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  special  legislative  regulations, 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  children  and  young  persons  from  the  effects  of  working 
with  the  emerald  green.  If,  as  may  be  anticipated,  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
are  applied  to  the  paper-staining  manufacture,  the  half-time  system  will,  as  regards  the 
children,  impose  as  a  rule  that  which  now  exists  as  a  very  general  precautionary  practice  ; 
namely,  an  intermittent  mode  of  employment  whenever  the  work  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  emerald  green.  The  frequent  visits  and  periodical  reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors 
will,  we  believe,  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  young  persons,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  efficacy  and  value  of  the  other  precautionary  measures  which  have  been  already 
adverted  to, — such  as  greater  care  in  procuring  the  emerald  green  of  the  best  quality, 
greater  care  in  mixing  it,  frequent  intermissions  from  working  with  it,  greater  attention 
to  cleanliness,— and  to  mechanical  means  for  making  its  effects  harmless,  either  by  pro- 
tecting the  mouth  (J,  Leach,  123),  or  by  well  devised  modes  of  carrying  off,  by  draughts 
of  air  and  chimneys,  the  dust  created  by  the  emerald  green,  and  more  especially  by 
the  French  chalk,  which  seems  to  be  the  commonest  source  of  injury ;  J,  Jolly  (p,  127), 
Mr.  Cooke  (p.  128),  T.  Robinson  (p.  129),— Butcher  (p.  129),— Coffey  (p.  132)  ;)  or  to 
other  modes  of  mixing  the  emerald  green,  by  which  all  danger  from  its  use  is  said  to  be 
avoided,  such  as,  we  are  informed,  the  process  of  M.  Berard  Teuzelin,  of  Paris.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Dr.  Guy,  in  his  report  on  alleged  cases  of  poisoning 
by  emerald  green,  and  on  the  poisonous  effects  of  that  substance  as  used  in  the  arts, 
recently  presented  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  makes  recommendations 
substantially  corresponding  with  our  own. 
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V. — Finishers,  Hookers,  &c. 

518.  The  Bleaching  Works  and  Dyeing  Works  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  78.)  has  been 
found  to  describe  very  insufficiently  the  class  of  works  subject  to  its  provisions. 

519.  These  works  are  thus  classified  by  Mr.  Baker,  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  his 
Report  for  October  1861  (p.  20)  :— 


Dyeing. 

Dyeing  and  finishing. 
Finishing. 


Bleaching. 

Bleaching  and  dyeing. 
Bleaching  and  finishing. 
Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing. 

520.  A  large  number  of  finishing  establishments  were  considered  by  Mr.  Redgrave 
(Report  for  October  1861,  p-  11)  to  have  been  placed,  by  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Act,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  bleaching  works  ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  principal 
finishers,  "  after  due  time  for  consideration,"  concurred.  Two,  however,  in  Manchester, 
thought  otherwise.  Mr.  Redgrave  accordingly  took  proceedings  in  order  to  obtain  a 
legal  decision  upon  the  point  ;  and  this  decision  was,  after  appeal,  that  finishing,  where 
carried  on  as  a  separate  process,  did  not  come  under  the  Act. 

521.  Mr.  Baker  also,  in  his  Report  above  referred  to,  pointed  out  (p.  21),  that  the 
process  of  calendering  is  ^ubject  to  the  same  anomalous  construction. 
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522.  Being  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  having  received  representations  from  Finishers, 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  affected  by  this  uncertain  condition  Hookerv&c. 
of  the  law,  urging  us  to  make  it  an  early  subject  of  inquiry,  we  instructed  our  Assistant  Calendering 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Lord,  to  enter  upon  it.  works  also 

523.  While  the  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  Lord's  Report  and  Evidence  were  in  his  hands  ^"""^^^j^j^ 
for  correction,  a  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  (l6th  March  1863)  "  to  amend  h^s  pLsed 

"  the  Act  for  placing  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children  in  the  House  of 
"  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factories  Acts,"  by  enacting  Commons  to 
(sect,  i.)  "That  the  words   'Bleaching  Works'  and  'Dyeing  Works'  in  the  ^'^^ifl  ^(."jg^denn"- 
"  recited  Act  shall  be  further  understood  to  mean  any  building,  buildings,  or  premises  and  finTsh-° 
"  in  which  females,  young  persons,  and  children  are  employed,  and  in  any  part  of  which  ing. 
"  buildings  or  premises  any  process  previous  to  packing  is  carried  on  in  the  occupation 
"  of  calendering  or  finishing  any  yarn  or  cloth  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  flax,  or  any  of 
"  them,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  or  any  yarn  or  cloth  of  any  other  material  or  materials, 
"  or  in  any  process  incident  to  such  calendering  or  finishing,  and  in  one  or  more  of  which 
"  processes,  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  or  employed,"  &c.,  &c. 

524.  A  proviso,  however,  is  introduced  (sect.  3),  "That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  ^^°]^^'^gg^; 

"  extend  to  that  class  of  works  in  England  known  by  the  name  of  shipping  warehouses."  ph^g^Jare-^' 

525.  The  effect  of  this  Bill,  if  it  became  law,  would  be  to  leave  much  of  the  evil  houses, 
uncorrected.  It  would 

526.  In  the  occupation  of  "finishing"  a  large  number  of  boys  is  emploj^ed  in  the  of^the™vii 
process  of  "  hooking."  But  "  hookers  "  are  also  employed  by  "  makers-up  and  packers,"  uncorrected, 
who  do  not  "finish"  goods,  and  by  merchants  who  "make  up  "  (p.  144). 

527.  The  greater  number  of  boys  employed  in  hooking  are  between  13  and  17  years  of 
age;  many,  however,  are  as  young  as  12,  and  even  10.  The  work  in  all  these  several 
branches  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  hookers  employed  in  bleaching  works,  which 
ar6  already  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is,  if  performed  by  very  young  boys, 
or  for  long  hours  of  overtime,  liable  to  be  both  painful  and  injurious,  producing  sore  feet 
(Mr.  Goodier,  p.  151),  and  much  exhaustion  (Mr.  Rowland,  p.  154).  Its  eflPects  were  fully 
described  in  the  evidence  recorded  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the  bleaching  works. 

528.  The  total  number  of  hookers  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  Numbers 
the  chief  seat  of  the  branches  of  business  employing  them,  were  differently  stated  to  employed.  . 
Mr.  Lord  by  different  employers.     He  availed  himself,  therefore,  of  the  assistance  of 

the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  who  ordered  minute  inquiries  to  be  made,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  number  of  hookers  in  regular  employ  was  found  to  be  about  1,500, 
and  the  number  of  those  engaged  at  irregular  intervals  about  800  more  ;  in  all  2,300. 

529.  Of  this  total,  Mr.  Lord  states  that  the  amendment  above  referred  to  would  not  Hookers 
bring  more  than  one-fifth,  or  460,  within  the  terms  of  the  Act;  leaving  1,840  hookers  who  would 
in  the  employ  of  the  "makers-up"  and  warehousemen  or  shipping  merchants  unaffected  ^cmcluded 
hy  it. 

amended 

530.  These  numbers  are  shown  to  be  within  the  mark  by  a  calculation  of  Mr.  Bentlev  ^i^^- 
(p.  149),  who  states  the  results  of  his  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hookers  Hookers 
employed  by  the  calenderers  and  finishers  who  would  come  within  the  amendment,  and  ^g'gJcj'uded 
the  number  employed  by  the  "  makers-up  and  packers  "  and  by  the  merchants,  who  do   ^      ^  ^  • 
not.    Taking  the  number  of  merchants  who  employ  hookers  at  150,  and  allowing  a 

very  moderate  average  of  12  hookers  to  each,  the  number  employed  by  them  would  be 
1,860  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  hookers  employed  by  35  "  makers-up  and 
"  packers." 

531.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  much  within  the  mark  to  say  that  of  the  2,300  AH  ought  to 
hookers  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  not  more  than  400  would  be  included  in  ^®  ^eluded, 
the  above  amendment,  while  nearly  2,000  would  be  left  in  the  employ  of  the  "  makers-up 

"  and  packers  "  and  the  merchants,  who,  under  the  designation  of  "  shipping  warehouses," 
given  to  them  in  this  amendment,  would  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (the 
exemption  including  the  shipping  warehouses  in  England  only),  although  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  their  case  so  similar  to  those  who  are  included  as  to  afford  no  ground 
whatever  for  their  exclusion. 

532.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  this  anomaly  to  cause  its 
removal  from  the  Bill. 

533.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Bentley  (p.  148),  of  Mr.  D.  McHaffie,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  Pender  and  Co.  (p.  156),  of  Mr.  Charlton  (p.  157),  of  Mr.  Stewart,  partner  of  Messrs. 
Barbour  (p.  158),  and  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Lord  of  the  result  of  his  interviews 
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Finishers,  with  Several  of  the  principal  merchants  (p.  146),  with  the  comments  of  Mr.  Lord  in  his 
Hookers,  &c.  Report,  place  the  whole  question  in  its  proper  light. 


Fustian 
Cutters. 


VI. — Fustian  Cutters. 

534.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  summary  which  we  give  at  p.  Ixxxiii.,  of  the  trades  and 
manufactures  inquired  into  by  our  predecessors,  the  Children's  Employment  Commis- 
sioners  of  1840-3,  that  the  employment  of  fustian  cutting,  being  of  a  comparatively  limited 
extent,  was  classed  by  them  among  the  "  Miscellaneous  Trades."  Its  principal  seat  was 
then,  and  still  continues  to  be,  at  and  around  Manchester,  including  a  district  of  about 
20  miles  in  extent,  and  comprising  also  a  few  outl3'ing  villages  and  hamlets  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  (p.  159)- 

535.  The  trade,  therefore,  is  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  a  population  accustomed  to  the 
Factory  Act,  and  acquainted  with  its  benefits. 

536.  Hence  it  occurred  that  soon  after  we  entered  upon  our  duties  we  received  intima- 
tions from  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  of  fustian  cutting  of  their  desire  that  their  case 
should  be  inquired  into,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in  many  respects  injurious  to  the  young, 
and  of  there  being  also  a  prevalent  desire,  both  among  masters  and  workmen,  that  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  should  be  extended  to  them. 

537.  We  accordingly  instructed  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Lord,  to  undertake 
the  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  trade. 

538.  He  has  found  that  it  has  increased  in  extent  since  the  Report  of  1843,  but  that  in 
all  other  respects  its  features  remain  substantially  the  same. 

539.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  Lord's  very  complete  inquiry  for  all  details  ;  the 
general  results  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Number  of  Children  and  Young  Persons. 

Number  of  540.  It  appears  from  a  carefully  prepared  table,  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of 
children  and  all  agcs  employed  in  fustian  cutting  amounts  to  3,937  ;  of  whom  508  are  under  13  years 
of  age;  1,055  are  between  13  and  18;  whilst  2,374  are  over  18  years  of  age.  The 
proportionate  number  of  children  and  young  persons  to  adults  varies  very  much  in 
different  localities.  Thus,  whilst  in  Manchester  and  Salford  only  29  children  and  117 
young  persons  are  employed,  the  number  of  adults  is  1,171  ;  in  Roy  ton  there  are  em- 
ployed 150  children  under  13  years  of  age,  280  young  persons  between  13  and  18  years, 
and  225  adults.  According  to  Mr.  Peter  Rowles,  a  journeyman,  who  with  others  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  this  inquiry,  the  number  of  children  in  the  trade  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  20  years,  "more  than  double  certainly."  (No.  1.)  As  to  sex, 
there  are  of  all  ages,  1,468  males  and  2,469  females  ;  this  preponderance  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  operatives  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18  years,  of  whom  there  are  243 
males  and  812  females.    {See  Report  and  Evidence  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  p.  159.) 


young  per 
sons. 


II. 


Age. 


Age. 


Mode  of 
hiring. 


Hours  of 
work. 


541.  This  varies  in  different  localities,  but  in  most  cases  children  begin  to  work  at  9  or 
10  years  of  age;  some  at  8  years,  and  a  few  even  between  the  ages  of  7  and  8.  (Report 
and  Evidence,  p.  l6l.  No.  1.  4  bis,  8.  26-,  &c.) 

III.  Mode  of  Hir-ing. 

542.  It  was  formerly  a  common  custom  for  children  to  be  apprenticed  in  this  occupa- 
tion; but  latterly,  owing  to  circumstances  explained  in  the  evidence,  this  practice  has  in 
many  places  been  to  a  great  extent  abandoned,  though  it  is  still  usual  for  an  agreement 
to  be  made  by  parents  for  hiring  their  children  to  work  for  three,  four,  or  five  years,  the 
master  retaining  half  the  wages  by  way  of  payment  for  providing  tools,  frame,  and 
teaching :  in  some  cases  the  full  wages  are,  however,  paid  to  the  child  or  its  parent  at 
the  end  of  12  months.    Many  children  work  at  home  with  their  parents. 

IV.  Hours  of  Work. 

543.  There  are  some  peculiarities  connected  with  this  trade,  which  operate  most 
injuriously,  and  especially  on  children  and  young  persons.  Fourteen  hours  a  day,  out 
of  which  H  hours  or  2  hours  are  to  be  deducted  for  meals,  are  the  average  of  the 
child's  work  time  for  the  week.  But,  as  Mr.  Lord  has  carefully  explained,  owing  to 
a  habit,  now,  as  it  seems,  inveterate  among  cutters,  to  make  "  play  days,"  more  or  less  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  it  happens  that  to  bring  up  arrears,  the  work  at  the  end  of  the 
week  is  carried  on  for  18  or  20  hours,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  during  the  whole  of 
the  Friday  night.  These  irregular  and  prolonged  hours  are  not  restricted  to  the  adults  ; 
the  children  being  often  subject  to  the  same  system.    Several  instances  of  prolonged 
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labour  are  given  in  the  evidence ;  thus,  in  one  case,  the  children  worked  continuously,  Fustian 
with  the  exception  of  meals,  from  6  a.m.  on  Friday  till  Saturday  morning.  (No.  4.)  In 
another  case,  a  boy  11  years  old  was  employed  from  5  a.m.  on  Friday  till  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday  morning.  (No.  29.)  One  witness,  an  employer,  having  four  apprentices 
under  12,  says  that  on  the  preceding  Friday  they  began  before  6  a.m.  and  worked  till 
11  p.m.,  and  commenced  again  on  Saturday  at  4  a.m.  (No.  32.)  It  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  know  the  business  well,  and  are  anxious  for  its  amelioration,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  all  this  exhausting  labour,  which  has  sprung  up  owing  to  the  irregular 
habits  of  the  men.  Some  employers  state  that  when  they,  for  a  time,  limited  the  hours 
from  6  a.m.  to  8p.m.  "there  was  more  work  and  better  work  done,  and  everyone  looked 
"  the  better  for  it."  The  truth  of  this  remark  might  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
many  other  occupations.  (Nos.  1,  2,  24,  30,  &c.)  Not  only  are  the  children  subject 
to  all  this  prolonged  labour,  but  according  to  Mr.  N.  Meanock,  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  the  trade,  they  have  actually  more  labour  in  their  work  than  the  men  have. 
(No.  38.)  The  Assistant  Commissioner  has  shown  the  great  evils  of  this  system,  not 
only  as  regards  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons,  but  in  relation 
to  education  (p.  l6l). 

v.  Hours  of  Meals. 

544.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  and  tabular  returns  that  although  there  is  considerable  Hours  of 
irregularity,  usually  from  1|  to  2  hours  are  allowed  for  meals.  meals. 

VI.  Nature  of  the  Work  and  Physical  Condition  of  the  Operatives. 

545.  According  to  the  medical  evidence  there  is  nothing  to  make  this  trade  prejudicial  Nature  of 
to  the  young,  if  under  proper  regulations.    (No.  46.)    But  as  at  present  conducted,  this  the  work,  &c. 
occupation,  as  regards  children,  is  productive  of  some  of  the  very  worst  results  of  pro- 
longed labour,  both  as  respects  health  and  education.    Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 

the  work,  the  child  in  cutting  throws  the  body  rapidly  forwards  with  a  swinging  motion 
to  the  right,  in  which  action  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  from  the  right  to  the 
left  leg,  and  the  general  result  is  to  produce  permanent  distortion  of  the  knee,  ancle, 
shoulder  and  spine  (Report  and  Evidence,  p.  l60).  Other  evils  result  from  the  irritation 
in  the  lungs  caused  by  the  dust  which  arises  in  some  parts  of  the  process,  especially  in 
"  carding,"  inducing  bronchitis.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
workshops,  many  of  the  larger  employers  having  introduced  improvements,  whilst  the 
older  and  smaller  shops  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  with  ofFensiv^e  smells  ;  in  some  of  the 
shops  where  silk  velvets  are  prepared,  the  stench  is  scarcely  endurable.  The  observations 
of  Dr.  Simpson  of  Lymm,  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  Surgeon  of  Royton,  on  the  comparative 
health  of  the  children  employed  in  fustian  cutting,  are  very  important.  The  latter 
gentleman,  who  is  a  certifying  surgeon  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  Poor  Law  Medical 
Officer,  and  who  has  thus  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  physical  condition  of 
the  operatives  in  his  district,  says  that  whilst  the  improvement  in  both  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  those  who  have  been  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act  has 
been  most  marked,  the  degraded  position  of  the  fustian  cutters  is  equally  marked,  the 
children  being  pale  and  stunted  in  growth,  and  frequently  deformed.  (No.  46.)  Dr. 
Simpson,  speaking  of  Lymm,  saj^s  there  are  in  that  village  two  classes,  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  the  fustian  cutter ;  the  latter  class  is  decidedl}'  inferior  physically  to  the 
former,  a  difference  which,  though  it  is  in  part  owing  to  badness  of  food,  and  improvident 
habits,  is  also  very  much  dependent  on  long  working  hours  at  an  early  age,  a  close 
atmosphere  in  the  shops,  and  the  peculiar  movements  of  the  body  required  in  cutting  the 
cloth.    (No.  6.) 

VII. — Moral  Condition. 

546.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  those  who  are  connected  with  the  trade,  both  Moral  ecu- 
employers  and  employed,  shoAvs  that  ignorance  and  immorality  prevail  extensively.    The  '^i^^'^"- 
great  irregularity  in  the  days  and  hours  of  work  exert  a  most  pernicious  influence  in 

regard  to  education;  for  although  in  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  children  may  not 
actually  be  at  work,  they  hang  about  the  shops,  and  so  do  not  go  to  a  day  school ;  whilst 
the  long  hours  on  the  other  days,  render  attendance  at  night  schools  almost  impossible, 
owing  to  the  great  bodily  exhaustion  of  14  hours  work.  Another  great  evil  is  the 
promiscuous  intermixture  of  boys  and  girls,  working  together  in  the  same  shop,  frequently 
without  any  proper  superintendence.  The  results  of  all  this  are  forcibly  set  forth  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Mac  Iver,  Rector  of  Lymm,  Dr.  Simpson,  Rev.  R. 
Rolleston,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Master  of  the  National  School  at  High  Crompton,  &c. 
(No.  3,  5,  6,  44,61,  &c.) 
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Fustian  547.  But  although  there  is  so  much  evil  attributable  to  the  vicious  system  prevailing 
Cutters,     in  this  trade,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  operatives  if  it  were  not  stated  that  many  of  the 

young  persons,  as  Mr.  Lord  has  shown,  are  well  conducted,  and  anxious  to  improve 

their  minds  by  education  (Report  and  Evidence,  p.  163). 


General  548.  Having  submitted  this  brief  exposition  of  the  nature  and  main  features  of 

agreement     this  occupation,  we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  are 
*^l^*^;^^^^,^Qf  adapted  to  the  case  of  the  fustian  cutters.    It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  parties 
the  Factory   Connected  with  the  business,  whether  employers  or  mechanics,  are  quite  agreed  upon 
Act  should    the  main  point.    Thus  Mr.  Lord  says,  as  the  result  of  a  very  careful  investigation,  that 
be  extended  "  upon  the  benefit  and  upon  the  success,  which  would  attend  the  limitation  of  the  labour 
Cutters^"     "      young  persons  engaged  in  fustian  cutting  to  the  hours  of  full  time,  sanctioned  by 
"      ■       "  the  Factory  Act,  the  opinion  of  employers  and  employed,  and  of  all  other  persons 
"  interested  in  the  matter,  is  unanimous  ;  it  is  all  but  universally  admitted  that  the 
"  irregularity  which  prevails  is  self-chosen,  and  proceeds  in  no  material  degree  from  the 
"  requirements  of  those  from  whom  the  work  is  obtained  "  (Report  and  Evidence,  p.  163). 
There  is  very  little  connexion  between  the  work  as  performed  by  the  children  and 
young  persons,  and  the  adults.    Though  for  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement  they 
mav  all  work  in  the  same  shop,  "  each  cutter  works  at  his  own  frame  unassisted  by  and 
"  independently  of  any  other  person."    Some  occasional  assistance  may  be  required  in 
setting  the  tools,  &c.    In  this  essential  particular  fustian  cutting  diflTers  from  many  other 
trades,  in  which  the  labour  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  adult  are,  so  to  speak,  interwoven 
with  each  other,  involving  in  some  instances  a  diflficulty  when  the  hours  of  labour  of 
children  and  young  persons  are  placed  under  restriction. 
The  Factory     549.  Considering  the  tender  age  at  which  these  children  begin  to  work  ;  the  excessive 
Act  should    hours  of  labour,  often  extending  through  the  night ;  the  great  physical  deterioration, 
theTratir^     especially  the  deplorable  and  permanent  bodily  distortion,  induced  by  overwork  ;  and  the 
almost  total  ignorance,  resulting  from  the  impossibility  of  any  continuous  and  effective 
education,  we  are  of  opinion  that  whilst  the  application  of  the  Factory  Act  to  this  business 
would  in  no  degree  interfere  with  its  eflSciency,  it  would  protect  a  considerable  number  of 
children  and  young  persons  from  inordinate  and  injurious  labour. 
Exception        550.  The  unanimity  as  to  the  advantage  of  applying  the  Factory  Act  in  some  form  or 
n^^child*''^'^  other,  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the  details.    In  the  trade  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
should  be      favour  of  limiting  the  age  at  which  a  child  shall  be  put  to  cutting  to  11  or  12  years,  and 
allowed  to     allowing  it  then  to  work  at  full  time ;  an  opinion  shared  in  by  many  benevolent  persons 
work  until     among  the  clergy  and  gentry  (Report  and  Evidence,  p.  l63). 

should  tiiei/  Mr.  Lord  has  pointed  out  the  objections  to  this  proposal.  Such  a  system  would  to 

be  permitted  a  great  extent  defeat  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  all  factory  legislation,  the  education 
to  work  full  of  the  children.  There  is  also  in  this  trade  a  special  feature  which  must  be  kept  promi- 
nently  in  view,  namely,  the  bodily  deformity  and  distortion  which  is  so  very  frequently 
induced  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work.  The  question  of  age  thus  becomes  of 
unusual  importance ;  and  consequently  Mr.  Lord  made  particular  inquiries  of  various 
medical  gentlemen,  who  are  familiar  with  the  occupation  and  its  effect  on  the  children 
engaged  in  it. 

552.  Mr.  Kershaw,  certifying  surgeon  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  after  referring  to  the  cause  of  the  distortion  noticed 
above,  says, — - 

"  Still  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  trade  prejudicial  to  the  young,  if  under  proper  regulations. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  child  of  eight  years  may  not  cut  fustian  for  the  same  hours  in  each  day  as 
the  half-timer  under  the  present  Factory  Acts  is  allowed  to  work.  Physically  speaking,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  not  allowing  a  child  to  cut  under  such  restrictions,  till  10  or  11  years 
of  age  ;  morally  and  mentally,  there  is  much  to  be  lost  if  the  opportunity  of  compulsory  education 
as  a  condition  attached  to  juvenile  labour  is  foregone.  That  principle  is,  to  my  mind,  the  gem  of 
those  Acts."    (No.  46.) 

553.  Although  we  attach  great  value  to  Mr.  Kershaw's  opinion,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  there  is  at  present  no  direct  evidence  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  early 
labour  in  this  trade  on  the  conformation  of  the  body,  if  the  labour  were  limited  to  the 
hours  sanctioned  by  the  Factory  Act.  It  is,  however,  a  physiological  fact  that  at  the 
age  of  eight  years  the  bones  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  contain  masses  of  cartilage 
to  be  afterwards  replaced  by  solid  ossific  matter,  and  are  consequently  liable  to  yield  and 
give  way  under  any  unwonted  circumstances  ;  the  ligaments  are  also  weak,  and  yield 
to  violent  strains  ;  the  consolidation  of  the  skeleton  is  not  in  fact  completed  till  many  years 
later. 


time. 
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554.  For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion,  that  one  portion  of  the  proposal  made  by  Cutters 
persons  interested  in  the  trade  might  with  great  propriety  be  acceded  to, — namel}^  that 


no  child  should  be  permitted  to  commence  working  as  a  fustian  cutter  till  the  full  age  No  child 
of  1 1  years  is  completed.    Such  a  modification  of  the  hours  prescribed  by  the  Factory  should  be 
Acts  is  not  without  precedent;  since  under  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  mines,  no  boy 
under  1 2  years  of  age  can  be  employed.    But  as  regards  the  other  portion  of  the  proposal  ^j.^^  cuttino- 
which  has  been  stated  above, — namely,  that  the  child  should  then  be  permitted  to  work  before  the° 
full  time,  we  regard  it  as  inadmissible.   Although  any  child  above  11  years  of  age  may  aseof  11. 
work  full  time  at  the  light  labour  of  "  winding  and  throwing  raw  silk  "  ( 13  &  14  Vict.  2i/at?Sidren 
c.  54.  s.  7),  this  concession  does  not  the  less  involve  a  considerable  departure  from  the  great     n  y^^^^.g 
principle  of  the  Factory  Act  for  securing  the  education  of  the  child,  and  is  not  applicable  of  age  should 
to  this  case.    Full  time  work  at  eleven  years  of  age,  when  the  bones  and  ligaments,  be  allowed  to 
especially  of  the  legs,  although  considerably  stronger,  are  still  most  imperfectly  con-  g^^"^^^ 
solidated,  would,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  employment,  produce  niissible. 
distortion  of  the  knee,  and  probably  of  the  other  parts  of  the  frame  above  adverted  to.      jjeja^f  n  of 

555.  The  place  which  the  fustian  cutting  trade  will,  if  subjected  to  the  Factory  Act,  the  fustian 
hold  among  the  other  trades  and  manufactures  already  under  regulation  is  a  matter  of  cutting  trade 
interest,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  its  being  so  placed  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  to  the  other 
wishes  of  both  employers  and  employed,  under  the  conviction  "  of  the  benefit  and  success  "  ^^l^^^^^j-^^^*^ 
which  would  attend  such  a  measure  (Mr.  Lord,  p,  163).  tures  under 

556.  The  great  mass  of  operatives  now  subject  to  the  Factory  Acts  are  those  working  regulation, 
together  in  numbers  in  mills  and  large  factories,  6cc.  "  employing  steam,  water,  or  other 

"  mechanical  power." 

557.  The  exception  is  that  of  those  under  the  Print-works  Act  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  29., 
amended  by  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70.)  engaged  in  block  printing,  which  is  mere  hand  labour. 

558.  The  principle  of  placing  trades  and  manufactures  carried  on  by  hand  labour  under 
regulations  having  in  view  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  young,  was  recognized  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1802  (42  Geo.  3.  c.  73.),  entitled  "  The  Factory 
"  Health  and  Morals  Act." 

559.  By  the  1st  section  of  that  Act  it  is  provided  that  from  and  after  the  2d  December 
1802,  all  mills  and  factories  within  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  "  wherein  three  or  more 
"  apprentices,  or  20  or  more  other  persons,  shall  at  any  time  be  employed,  shall  be 
"  subject  to  the  several  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  this  Act." 

560.  Although  this  statute  is  for  the  most  part  practically  superseded  by  subsequent 
enactments,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  still  unrepealed  (some  of  its  provisions  being- 
still  in  force),  and  that  it  applied  to  all  cotton  and  woollen  mills  and  factories,  whether 
worked  by  steam  or  other  mechanical  power  or  not.  (The  Factory  Acts,  by  T.  Tapping, 
Esq.,  London,  1856,  p.  1.) 

561.  The  Print-works  Act,  therefore,  w^as  founded  upon  a  principle  which  had  already 
received  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  by  section  1  it  defines  a  "  Print  Work " 
to  be — 

"  Any  building  or  shed,  and  any  part  thereof,  within  which  any  persons  are  employed  to  print 
figures,  patterns,  or  designs  by  means  of  blocks  or  cylinders,  or  by  means  of  any  other  tool,  instru- 
ment, or  mechanism,  upon  any  woven  fabric  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  fur,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  either 
separately  or  mixed  together,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material ;  or  upon  any  felted  fabric  of  wool 
or  fur,  either  separately  or  mixed  with  any  other  material ;  or  upon  any  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
worsted,  or  silken  yarn." 

562.  But  this  enactment  does  not  extend  "  to  any  part  of  such  buildings  used  solely  for 
"  the  purposes  of  a  dwelling-house"  (s.  1). 

563.  The  employment  of  fustian  cutting  consists  entirely  of  manual  labour.  Although 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  the  work  of  the  cutter  by  means  of  machinery  none 
have  hitherto  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Lord  found  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  fustian 
cutting  trade  "  the  substitution  of  steam-power  for  hand  labour  was  not  likely  so  soon  to 
"  be  brought  about  as  to  form  a  disturbing  element  in  devising  measures  to  regulate  the 
"  present  state  of  the  trade "  (p.  160).  The  fustian  cutter,  therefore,  stands  in  the 
production  of  the  finished  article,  on  one  process  of  which  he  labours,  "  with  machinery 
"  before  and  machinery  behind  him,  the  sole  but  essential  hand  worker  "  (p.  160). 

564.  His  work  is  carried  on  the  most  part  in  small  "  shops,"  and  "  to  a  great  extent  in 
"  private  dwellings"  (Mr.  Lord,  p.  159). 

565.  The  majority  of  fustian  cutters,  Mr.  Lord  states,  in  all  places  but  Manchester 
(where  there  are  comparatively  few)  "  work  under  a  master-cutter  and  undertaker,  in 
"  small  shops,  containing  numbers  which  range  from  6  to  8  up  to  30  or  40"  (p.  160). 

566.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Lord's  table  (p.  159)  that  of  the  estimated  number 
of  1,563  children  and  young  persons  in  the  trade,  about  1,000  are  employed  in  "shops" 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  under  the  definition  applied  to  this  species  of  labour  in  the 
Print-works  Act. 

567.  We  have  ascertained  from  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  that  should  it  please 
Parliament  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  children  and  young  persons 
engaged  in  this  trade,  no  difficulty  of  administration  would  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
provisions  being  effectually  carried  out. 

568.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  many  other  trades  and  manufactures  will  come  under 
our  notice  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on  under  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
the  fustian  cutting  trade, — namely,  by  children  working  either  at  home  with  their  parents 
(as  Mr.  Lord  describes  those  of  this  trade  in  Manchester)  or  in  small  shops  and  rooms, 
where  they  are  employed  in  limited  numbers  by  small  masters  or  journeymen.  In 
employment  by  their  parents  in  their  own  dwellings  there  are  some  very  important  and 
obvious  advantages  ;  the  children  are  more  kindly  treated  ;  they  are  withdrawn  from  the 
contamination  arising  from  the  intermixture  of  the  two  sexes  in  large  workshops;  and  their 
labour  is  often,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  more  moderate.  In  the  case  of  children 
working  under  small  masters  and  journeymen,  according  to  the  facts  recorded  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1840,  and  according  to  our  experience  in  the  present  and  other 
inquiries,  they  are  in  most  trades,  as  a  rule,  subject  to  much  greater  evils  than  those 
employed  in  large  establishments  :  they  work  generally  as  long  as  the  adults  with  whom 
they  are  associated,  and  are  particularly  liable  to  irregular  and  excessive  hours  towards 
the  end  of  the  week.  In  both  cases,  whether  working  at  home  or  in  small  shops,  the}'' 
are  frequently  subject  to  all  the  evils  arising  from  confined,  ill-ventilated,  and  offensive 
rooms,  oflfering  in  all  respects  a  great  contrast  to  large,  well-ordered,  modern  manufac- 
tories and  mills.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  regards  physical  deterioration  and  defective 
education,  these  Iiome  workers  suffer  at  least  equally  with  those  working  in  small 
shops.  Whether,  therefore,  the  place  of  work  be  a  small  shop  or  a  private  dwelling, 
if  its  sanitary  condition  is  bad,  its  effect  upon  children  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  there 
is  equally  injurious ;  and  if  the  age  and  hours  of  work  are  not  suitably  adapted  to  each 
other, — i.e.,  if  the  age  is  very  immature  and  the  hours  of  work  excessive, — the  due 
growth  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the  mind  are  equally  interfered  with, 
whether  the  child  works  under  the  roof  of  the  parent,  or  in  a  manufactory. 

569.  But  as  this  is  a  portion  of  a  large  subject  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  more 
extensively  in  our  next  report,  we  abstain  at  present  from  doing  more  than  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  injurious  domestic  work  existing  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  as  also 
in  the  two  following,  which  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 

VII. — The  Lace  Manufacture. 

570.  The  few  factories  or  shops  in  which  lace  is  still  made  by  hand,  and  which  conse- 
quently do  not  come  within  the  recent  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  1170»  ^i'^  said  to  be 
fast  disappearing.    (Mr.  White,  p.  182.) 

571.  The  branches  of  machine  lace  making,  which  are  liable  in  certain  cases  to  be 
carried  on  in  houses,  and  which,  therefore,  would  not  come  within  the  Act,  are, — 

Winding  and  threading. 
Rough  mending, 

The  preparation  of  designs,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  machine. 

572.  The  principal  portions  of  the  lace  manufacture  not  yet  under  regulation  are, — 

I.  Machine  Lace  Finishing. 

573.  This  occupation  employs  a  very  large  number  of  children  and  young  persons ; 
it  is  carried  on  in  large  buildings  called  "  dressing-rooms  or  "  getting-up  rooms "  in 
warehouses,  and  in  houses  "  either  private,  or  so  called."    (Mr.  White,  p.  182.) 

574.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  "  between  8,000  and  10,000  children  and 
"  young  persons  are  employed  in  the  lace  warehouses  alone,"  principally  in  Nottingham 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  that  the  total  numbers  employed  in  machine 
lace  finishing  is  several  times  greater  than  the  numbers  employed  in  the  making,  which 
appeared  from  trustworthy  data  to  be  not  far  short  of  10,000.    (Mr.  White,  p.  182.) 

575.  Mr.  White  has  fully  described  in  his  report  the  irregularity,  and  consequent 
lengthening  of  the  hours  of  "work,  to  which  these  children  and  young  persons  are  exposed, 
and  the  hot,  crowded,  and  close  places  in  which  they  work,  both  in  the  warehouses  and 
in  the  "  mistresses'  houses." 

576.  The  warehouses,  large  and  small,  are  generally  injurious  to  health,  in  consequence 
of  the  amount  of  heat  and  the  mode  of  heating,  and  of  imperfect  and  injudicious  ventila- 
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tion  ;  the  private  houses  are  still  more  so  from  the  same  causes;  to  which  is  added  the  Machine 
more  restricted  space,  Mr.  White  havint^  noticed  crowded  places  of  work  in  which  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  j. 

space  gave  only  100,  92,  90,  and  even  6/  cubic  feet  for  each  person;  whereas  the  space  ^  

considered  requisite  for  health  for  each  soldier  in  barracks  is  500  to  600  cubic  feet,  and 
in  hospital  1,200  cubic  feet.    (P.  184.) 

677.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  of  1842,  the  almost  incredible  fact  was  ascertained,  ^* 
that  children  had  been  known  to  have  commenced  their  employment  in  one  branch  of  this  commence'^ 
species  of  work  (pulhng  out  threads)  at  two  years  of  age,  and  many  were  found  at  work  work, 
at  the  age  of  three  and  a  little  over  (  Appendix  to  2nd  Report  of  Children's  Employment 
Commissioners,  F.  9,  75;  f.  42,  156).    Mr.  White  found  an  improvement  in  that  respect, 
inasmuch  as  now  the  usual  age  for  beginning  work  in  warehouses  was  between  9  and  10, 
and  in  private  houses,  under  "  second-hand  mistresses,"  about  8,  "in  some  even  as  young 
"  as  5  ; "  and,  although  the  hours  of  work  are  not  prolonged  to  such  a  length  as  formerly, 
they  are  so  still  occasionally,  to  an  extent  which  appears  "plainly  injurious  to  the  young." 


II.  Pillow  Lace  Making. 


578.  This  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  two  principal  rural  districts ;  one,  the  Honiton 
lace  district,  comprising  principally  a  tract  of  from  20  to  30  miles  along  the  south  coast  of 
Devonshire  ;  the  other  extending  over  a  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Bedford,  and  Northampton,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Oxfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 
(P.  185.) 

579.  Children  are  "  put  to  learn  it  at  a  very  early  age,  six  being  thought  the  best  by  Injurious 
some  teachers,  though  many  begin  at  five,  and  even  younger."    (P.  185.)  eftects  of 

580.  The  places  of  work,  whether  lace  schools  or  private  houses  are, —  beginning 

Generally  the  living-rooms  of  small  cottages,  with  the  fire-places  stopped  up  to  prevent  draught,  "^^ork,  of  ^^al 

and  sometimes  even  in  winter,  the  animal  heat  of  the  inmates  beina;  thought  sufficient :  in  other  cases  f^^' 

•  *  .  .  Ion  *^  lio Ill's 

they  are  small  pantry-like  rooms,  without  any  fire-place ;  and  in  none  of  these  rooms  is  there  any  ' 

ventilation  beyond  the  door  and  window,  the  la,tter  not  always  made  to  open,  or  if  it  will  open,  not 

opened."    (P.  185.) 

581.  Mr.  White  adds  that  the  crowding  of  these  rooms,  and  the  foulness  of  the  air 
produced  by  it,  are  sometimes  extreme.  He  noticed  in  one  place  "  as  small  an  amount 
as  25  cubic  feet  for  each  person."    In  addition  to  this, — 

"  The  inmates  are  also  often  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  Imperfect  drains,  sinks,  smells, 
&c.,  common  at  the  outsldes  or  the  narrow  approaches  of  small  cottages." 

582.  In  the  "  lace  schools  "  the  children  are  kept  generally  until  8  p.m.,  sometimes  to 
10  p.m.  In  their  own  or  in  neighbours'  houses  where,  after  leaving  the  "  lace  schools," 
at  the  age  of  12  to  15,  they  congregate  "for  the  sake  of  company  and  mutual  help,  and 
"  to  save  light  "  .  .  .  "  they  work  what  hours  they  please,  often  very  late,  and  sometimes 
"  all  night  through "  (p.  185). 

"  The  employment  is  often  made  more  injurious  to  the  eyesight,  by  the  scantiness  of  the  light  in 
which  they  work,  and  by  Its  being  transmitted  through  bottles  of  water.  The  younger  they  are,  the 
more  of  them  work  with  the  same  supply  of  light,  8  or  even  12  sometimes  working  round  one  dip 
candle."    (P.  185.) 

583.  It  might  therefore  be  anticipated  that  "  they  suffer  considerably  in  health  from 
"  the  closeness  of  the  confinement  and  bad  air,"  as  well  as  in  their  eyesight,  from  such 
a  mode  of  working. 

III.  Machine  and  Pillow  Lace  "  Making-up." 

584.  Young  girls  are  generally  said  to  be  "  unsuitable  to  this  kind  of  work  "  (Mr.  White, 
p.  186),  and  it  is  consequently  performed  chiefly  by  adult  females. 

585.  It  appears  from  Mr.  White's  remarks  upon  this  and  the  preceding  branches  of  em-  Can  over- 
ployment,  that  many  of  the  principals  who  give  out  the  work  from  their  manufactories  ^""^ t^' 
or  warehouses,  would,  if  overtime  in  this  kind  of  work  were  declared  illegal,  take  care  pvecedirT"- 
to  prevent  it ;  and  although  the  evidence  upon  this  subject  is  conflicting,  some  are  of  branches^of 
opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  cheap  female  labour  in  France,  in  lace  employment? 
finishing,  moderate  hours  might  be  adopted  without  diminution  of  profit  (p.  186). 

586.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr.  White's  Report  present  a  painful  picture  of  the  General 
general  effects  of  the  branches  of  the  lace  manufacture  not  yet  under  regulation  upon  the  effects  upoa 
health  and  morals  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  of  the  hope  that  had  "reached  many  even  Jnorals"^"*^ 
"  of  these  little  ones  "...    '«that  their  work  hours  might  one  day  be  shortened."      ^  ^' 
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VIII. — The  Hosiery  Manufacture. 

Hosiery  587.  In  the  portions  of  this  manufacture  performed  by  hand  labour  "  an  excessive 
miifixf.iLUQ  (£  pi-essure  of  work  is  thrown  periodically  upon  very  young  children  ;  and  some  are  em- 
"  ployed  almost  as  infants."  (Mr.  White,  p.  265.)  Mr.  White  was  "  informed  by  a  manu- 
facturer  that  his  father  was  employed  as  a  seamer  at  two  years  of  age  "  .  .  .  "  and 
"  other  instances  are  given  of  children  beginning  work  at  3;^,  4,  and  many  at  5  years  of 
"  age."  Also  "  it  is  common  for  girls  as  well  as  women  to  sit  up  at  work  all  Friday 
"  night,  and  even  for  children  to  be  kept  up  some  time  past  midnight "  (p.  265). 

588.  "  A  young  woman  dares  say  that  she  was  6  before  she  began  to  work  till  12  at 
night,  and  worked  in  a  frame  all  through  the  night  before  she  was  12  years  old ;  and 
evidence  is  given  by  parents  of  their  own  child,  a  girl  of  8,  having  worked  the  whole  night 
through  as  much  as  2  or  3  years  ago,  with  a  statement  that  work  of  this  kind  is  general ; 
others  have  done  so  at  8  or  9,  and  at  11  or  12,  or  younger." 

589.  As  regards  the  places  of  work,  Mr.  White  stat  es  that  "  as  a  rule,  the  small  shops, 
"  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  unfit  as  places  of  work  for  the  young,"  ..."  without 
means  of  ventilation,  and  dirty  from  accumulated  rubbish  and  dust,  as  well  as  close ;" 
.  .  .  the  only  living  rooms  are  crowded  with  the  frames,  and  are  "  squalid  far  beyond 
"  what  is  usual  in  the  country  dwellings  of  the  poor." 

590.  The  parents  are  described  as  being  "  haggard  with  want  and  worn  with  hard  work 
"  and  care,  and  the  children  heavy,  stunted,  and  without  animation"  (p.  265). 

591.  To  "  the  domestic  branch  of  the  manufacture "  above  described  is  to  be  added 
the  warehouse  employment,"  in  which,  however,  the  numbers  employed  under  18  years 

of  age  are  small,  and  the  hours  of  labour  moderate  (p.  265). 

592.  The  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  is  the  district  in  and  around  the  towns  of 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  including  the  towns  of  Loughborough,  Belper,  and 
Hinckley ;  comprising,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Felkin,  250  parishes ;  a  great  part  of  the  small 
shops  and  home-worked  frames  being  in  the  villages  (p.  266). 


Hand  labour     593.  All  these  above-named  branches  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufacture  belong  to 
all  these^^^     ^^^^  large  class  in  which  no  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used,  and  which 
branches  of  ^^'^  Carried  on  in  warehouses,  or  in  rooms,  large  and  small,  in  houses,  "  either  private,  or 
the  lace  and  "  SO  Called ;"  and  where  children  and  young  persons  work,  in  some  cases  in  considerable 
hosiery        numbers,  in  other  cases  in  very  small  numbers ;  but  generally  under  conditions  injurious 
manufactuie.      health,  and  unfavourable  to  their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  or  both. 
Many  manu-     594.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  make  any  recommendations  with  regard 
factures       to  these  branches  of  employment.    They  are  those  in  which  hand  labour  alone  is  used 
hanTlabou/  ^^^^  '^^  many  instances  they  either  are  actually,  or  closely  approximate  to,  domestic  work. 
Avill  be  in-         OUT  next  Report  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  Your  Majesty  the  results  of  an 
eluded  in  our  exhaustive  inquiry,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  trades  and  manufactures  not  yet 
next  Report,  under  regulation,  and  not  yet  dealt  with  by  us,  in  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Yorkshire,  together  with  adjoining  districts  into 
which  manufacturing  industry  extends.     Our  Assistant  Commissioners  have  already 
made  some  progress  with  this  inquiry.    Its  results  will  enable  us  to  bring  before  Your 
Majesty  the  facts  relating  to  various  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  similar 
in  principle  to  these  branches  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufacture  above  briefly  noticed, 
full  particulars  of  which  are  contained  in  the  evidence. 
Factory  laws     595.  In  the  meantime  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  annex  to  this  Report  extracts 
of  other       from  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  labour,  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  whose 
countries.     manufactures  come  into  competition  with  our  own.    We  are  indebted  for  these  extracts 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Governments  to  which  application  was  made,  at  our  request,  by 
Your  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    They  will  afford  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject  in  this  country  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  foreign  countries 
have  dealt  with  the  questions  now  under  review.    All  comprise  hand  labour. 
Subjectsnow     596.  It  will  also  be  convenient  to  add  in  this  place  the  heads  into  which  our  predecessors 
^uii4nnto         Children's  Employment  Commissioners  of  1840,  divided  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry, 
and  those  '   From  these  wall  be  seen  the  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  which  have  been  placed 
which  re-     under  regulation  since  the  termination  of  their  inquiry  ;  those  which  we  have  dealt  with 
main  for  in-  in  this  Report ;  those  which  we  are  now  inquiring  into ;  and  those  which  remain  for 
vestigatior.  investigation. 


597.  The  Children's  Employment  Commissioners  of  1840,  having  disposed  of  the 
question  of  mines  and  collieries  in  their  first  Report,  state  in  their  second  report,  p.  2 
(January  30th  1843),  that— 

"  The  most  important  of  the  trades  and  manufactures  into  which  the  Commission  directs  inquiry 
to  be  made  as  being  those  in  which  children  and  young  persons  work  together  in  numbers  ^  not 
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*  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  Hosiery 
'  in  mills  and  factories  '  are, —  Manufacture. 

1.  "  The  metal  manufactures,  including  the  manufacture  of  all  descriptions  of  ironmongery,  japan 
and  tin  wares,  machinery,  tools,  screws,  nails,  pins,  and  the  various  articles  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  wares. 

2.  "  The  manufactures  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  and  fire-brick. 

3.  "  The  manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery. 

4.  "  The  processes  of  calico  printing,  bleaching,  dyeing  and  calendering. 

5.  "  The  manufacture  of  paper. 

6.  "  The  processes  of  draw-boy  weaving,  winding  and  warping. 

7.  "  The  tobacco  manufactures. 

8.  "  Miscellaneous  trades,  of  which  only  brief  notices  can  be  given,  such  as  rope  and  twine  making 
fustian  cutting,  leather  glove  making,  card  setting,  straw  plaiting,  printing  and  bookbinding,  watch 
chain  making,  &c.;  and  among  which  are  included  dressmaking  and  needlework  generally,  because, 
although  few  children  of  tender  age  appear  to  be  employed  in  them,  yet  after  the  extension  of  the 
inquiry  to  '  young  persons,'  these  occupations  seemed  properly  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
Commission." 

598.  Of  the  first  five  heads  a  portion  has  been  disposed  of  by  legislation ;  another 
portion  is  included  in  this  Report ;  the  remainder  is  under  inquiry.  The  sixth  head  is 
of  limited  extent.  Of  the  miscellaneous  trades,  the  fustian  cutting  is  included  in  this 
Report,  and  many  of  the  others  are  under  inquiry  in  the  districts  in  which  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  are  now  engaged,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page. 


IX. — Report  on  the  Violation  of  the  Law  relative  to  the  Employment  of 
Climbing  Boys  in  Sweeping  Chimneys. 

599.  Our  attention  was  called,  as  we  have  stated  in  p.  viii.,  to  the  employment  of  boys  climbing 
in  sweeping  chimneys,  a  practice  which,  although  illegal  and  expressly  forbidden  by  Acts  Boys, 
of  Parliament,  was,  according  to  the  statements  we  received,  still  extensively  carried  on  in 

many  parts  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  although  the 
subject  did  not  strictly  fall  within  the  terms  of  our  Commission,  the  trade  of  chimney 
sweeping  being  already  regulated  by  Law,  we  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  request  our 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  course  of  their  other  inquiries,  to  obtain  information 
relative  to  the  alleged  evasion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  entitled  An  Act  for  the 
"  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers  and  Chimneys,"  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85.  In  the  course 
of  these  incidental  inquiries,  it  became  apparent  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were 
inoperative  in  most  parts  of  England,  the  metropolis  and  some  other  towns  excepted  ; 
that  great  and  unnecessary  suffering  was  thereby  inflicted  on  a  large  number  of  boys, 
many  mere  children  of  tender  age ;  that  the  practice  of  using  climbing  boys,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  to  enforce  the  law  by  philanthropic  individuals,  was  very  much 
on  the  increase ;  in  short,  that  all  the  evils  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Legislature  to 
suppress,  were  re-appearing  in  their  worst  form.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned  we 
have  received  very  complete  information.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  information  has  been 
furnished  to  us  from  trustworthy  sources,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  there  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  systematically  violated.  From  Scotland  evidence  has  been  received 
of  great  value  as  showing  the  beneficial  results  that  have  been  secured  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  by  the  judicious  preventive  measures  enforced  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
through  the  application  of  which  the  use  of  climbing  boys  has  been  suppressed. 

I. — Existing  Legislative  Enactments. 

600.  Before  presenting  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  for  regulating  this  branch  of  industry.  It 
appears  that  the  first  Act  designed  to  protect  boys  in  this  occupation  was  passed  so  long 
ago  as  1788;  it  is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers 
"  and  their  Apprentices,"  the  principal  object  being  to  prohibit  the  apprenticing  of  boys 
under  eight  years  of  age  (28  G.  3,  c.  48.) 

601.  In  1817  a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  the  use  of  children  of  tender 
age,  was  introduced  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House 
of  Lords  after  having  been  read  a  first  and  second  time.  In  June  1834,  the  former 
enactment  having  been  found  to  be  insufficient  to  protect  children  apprenticed  to  chimney 
sweepers,  an  Act  was  passed  not  only  for  the  better  regulation  of  chimney  sweepers,  but 
also  for  the  safer  construction  of  chimneys  and  flues  (4  &  5  W.  4.  c.  35).  By  this  Act, 
among  other  provisions,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  future  no  child  under  10  years  of 
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Climbing  age  should  be  apprenticed  to  a  chimney  sweeper,  and  that  no  child  under  the  age  of 
Boys.  Y4  years,  not  being  an  apprentice,  should  be  employed  by  any  chimney  sweeper.  Provi- 
sioii  was  also  made  for  the  improved  construction  of  chimneys  and  flues  in  regard  to 
materials,  size,  and  the  angle  of  curvature.  The  last  Act,  and  the  one  now  in  operation, 
was  passed  in  1840;  it  is  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers 
"  and  Chimneys"  (3  &  4  Vict,  c,  85.)  By  this  Act  it  is  provided  that  any  person  who 
after  the  1st  July  1842  shall  compel  or  knowingly  allow  any  child  or  young  person 
under  the  age  of  21  years  to  enter  a  chimney  or  flue  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  or 
coring  the  same,  or  for  extinguishing  fire  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  varying 
from "5/.  to  10/.,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment,  with  or  Avithout  hard  labour, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  months.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  child  under  I6  years 
of  age  shall  be  apprenticed  to  a  chimney  sweeper  ;  and  regulations  are  made  for  the  proper 
construction  of  chimneys  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
machine  for  sweeping  chimneys.  In  addition  to  these  general  Acts,  powers  are  included 
in  several  local  Acts  of  Parliament  for  insuring  the  proper  construction  of  chimneys 
and  for  regulating  the  employment  of  chimney  sweepers. 

II.  On  the  Violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 

602.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  will  be  found  a  large  body  of  evidence,  all 
tending  to  show  that  in  most  parts  of  England  the  provisions  designed  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  protection  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  are  systematically  violated,  and  almost 
with  entire  impunity  ;  and  also  that  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  supposed  necessity  of 
employing  climbing  boys  are  still  widely  prevalent,  not  only  among  the  careless  and 
the  ignorant,  but  also  among  the  most  influential  classes  of  society.  As  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Hall  (Evidence,  No.  1),  who  has 
for  several  years  been  actively  engaged  as  the  agent  of  the  Midland  Association,  the 
North  Staffordshire  Association,  and  the  Birmingham  Association  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  use  of  Climbing  Boys.  He  states,  that  although  during  the  last  20  years  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  at  least  400  convictions  under  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85.  the  Act 
in  its  present  state  is  defective  ;  that  it  is  violated  to  a  great  extent  in  most  towns  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  evidence,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  the  disinclination  of  magistrates  to  convict,  the  enforcement  of  the  Act 
is  greatly  impeded. 

603.  This  statement  as  to  the  evasion  of  the  law  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Midland  Association,  in  the  first  Report  of  which  it  is  stated,  that  in  1857  legal  proceedings 
were  taken  in  97  distinct  cases  of  violation  of  the  law  (Nos.  51,  52);  by  the  memorial 
addressed  to  this  Commission  by  the  Birmingham  Association  ;  from  which  it  appears 
that,  although  during  the  last  five  years  nearly  500/.  had  been  expended  by  the  Society 
in  endeavours  to  prevent  the  use  of  climbing  boys,  no  fewer  than  25  children  are  thus 
employed  in  the  Borough  of  Birmingham,  several  of  whom  are  mere  infants  (No.  55)  ; 
by  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Association,  who 
states  that  in  the  first  year,  1856,  of  the  Society's  operations  36  informations  were  laid 
for  violation  of  the  Act  in  that  district  alone  (No.  52)  ;  by  Mr.  Wilham  Wood  of 
Bowden,  who  has  been  most  active  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  this  evil  (No.  2);  by 
Mr.  Robert  Steven,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Act,,  and  who  states 
in  a  letter  lately  received  from  him,  that  he  obtained  10  convictions  between  1843-46, 
two  in  1 859-60  ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  both  boys  and  girls  sweep  chimneys  in  many 
parts  of  the  country;  by  Mr.  Browne,  Coroner  of  Nottingham  (No.  6)  ;  by  Captain  PI. 
Seagrave,  Chief  Constable  of  Wolverhampton  Police  (No.  24).  In  further  corroboration 
we  beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  several  Master  Sweeps  contained  in  the  Appendix, 
and  also  to  the  evidence  from  numerous  towns  where  boys  are  extensively  used.  It  has 
been  calculated  by  persons  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  suppressing  the  system, 
that  there  are  several  thousands  of  these  children  still  employed  (Nos.  3,  4,  7?  8,  12, 
13,  21,  28,  30,  31,  39,  &c.) 

in.  Increase  of  Climbing  Boys. 

604.  The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  that  not  only  is  there  a  great  neglect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  but  that  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  evil  is  decidedly  on 
the  increase.  For  a  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  enactment,  and  owing  principally 
to  the  zealous  exertions  of  associations  and  individuals  in  prosecuting  offenders,  the  use 
of  climbing  boys  was  very  much  diminished.  Thus,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  a  master 
chimney  sweeper,  says,  that  when  the  Act  was  passed  in  1840,  there  were  22  boys 
employed  at  Nottingham  ;  that  in  four  or  five  years  no  boys  were  to  be  seen  ;  but  that 
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in  the  last  five  years  they  have  very  much  increased  (No.  4).  Mr.  Webster,  another  climbing 
master,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  says,  *'  when  Baker  was  alive,  who  was  sent  down  by  Boys. 
"  the  Quakers  to  look  after  the  boys,  they  were  nearly  put  down.    Baker  has  not  been  ' 
"  dead  two  years,  and  we  are  nearly  as  bad  as  ever  we  were  under  the  old  system"  (No. 
21).    Again,  Mr.  Swift,  residing  at  Buckingham,  states,  that  till  within  the  last  year  he 
did  not  keep  a  boy  ;  but  so  many  people  refused  to  employ  him  because  he  did  not,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  boy  (No.  31).    Mr.  John  Lytton,  a  master  in  large  business 
in  London,  and  who  has  very  actively  exerted  himself  to  introduce  the  sweeping  machine, 
says,  he  is  informed  by  country  sweeps  that  the  use  of  chmbing  boys  is  quite  general 
(No.  39).     All  this  shows  that  a  very  general  feeling  exists  among  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  this  return  to  the  old  and  cruel  system  of  climbing,  if  not 
prevented  by  some  more  stringent  and  efficient  measure,  will  continue ;  a  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  ourselves  arrived  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  we  have 
received. 

IV.  Experience  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Potteries,  Bath,  Sj-c. 

605.  The  state  of  things  in  the  provinces  being  as  above  described,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  say,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  that  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
several  large  towns  the  use  of  climbing  boys  is,  as  a  rule,  abolished.  In  reply  to  our 
request.  Sir  Richard  Mayne  has  favoured  us  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  states  that,  on 
inquiry,  "  it  does  not  appear  that  any  children  or  young  persons  are  employed  as  climbing 
"  boys  to  sweep  chimneys  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District"  (No.  44).  In  reply 
to  a  similar  inquiry,  Captain  Hodgson,  of  the  Police  of  the  City  of  London,  states,  that 
four  only  of  the  41  chimney  sweepers  resident  in  the  City  employ  young  persons  to  assist 
in  their  business ;  and  that  as  far  as  the  police  can  ascertain  none  of  these  are  employed 
in  climbing  chimneys  (No.  45).  Captain  Eyre  M.  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  the 
London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  states,  that  "  boys  are  not  openly  used  for  sweeping 
"  chimneys,  but  small  men  are  employed  on  particular  occasions  (No.  46)."  Although, 
as  a  system,  climbing  is  thus  suppressed,  it  is  certain  from  the  direct  and  very  able 
inquiry  of  Mr.  J.  E.  White,  Assistant  Commissioner,  that  boys  are  still  illegally  employed 
in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Very  frequently  they  are  the  sons  of  the  men  themselves, 
few.  if  any,  of  the  large  master  sweeps  using  boys  for  climbing.  In  the  Appendix  will 
be  found  some  examples  of  this  violation  of  the  law  in  St.  Marylebone,  Ratcliffe  High- 
way, St.  Luke's,  Clerkenwell,  Whitecross  Street,  &c.  (Nos.  39,  40,  41,  43).  One  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Beach,  says  that  a  boy  was  found  dead  in  a  flue  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
about  two  years  ago,  and  that  the  master  was  fined ;  and  that  another  man  in  Eastcheap 
Avas  fined  last  summer  for  using  a  boy  (No.  40).  It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
several  witnesses  allege  that  the  use  of  climbing  boys  in  London  is  on  the  increase.  Thus 
Mr.  Vickers,  residing  in  Arrow  Street,  Southwark,  and  who  is  employed  by  several 
public  institutions,  says,  "  there  are,  undoubtedly,  more  boys  now  in  London  than 
"  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  though  they  are  kept  secret"  (No.  41). 

606.  The  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  afford  an  instructive  example  of  the  benefits 
that  may  be  insured  by  judicious  municipal  control.  Under  the  powers  of  the  Police 
Act,  no  person  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  chimney  sweeper  until  licensed  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council ;  and  it  appears  by  a  letter  we  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  practice  of  employing  climbing  boys  has 
been  discontinued  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood  for  nearly  30  years,  and  that  in 
no  one  instance,  so  far  as  it  could  by  inquiry  be  ascertained,  had  the  law  been  evaded. 
We  are  also  informed  by  an  interesting  statement,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  John 
Lang,  Esq.,  Procurator  Fiscal,  that  by  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  the  use  of 
climbing  boys  in  Glasgow  has  been  suppressed  (No.  57). 

607.  The  main  conditions  imposed  by  these  byelaws  are  that  no  person  shall  act  as  a 
chimney  sweeper  until  he  has  been  licensed  ;  that  he  shall  receive  a  badge  for  himself 
bearing  his  name,  and  one  for  each  of  the  men  in  his  employment ;  that  he  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  5/.  or  imprisonment  for  30  days  for  compelling  or  knowingly  allowing  any 
person  under  21  years  of  age  to  climb  a  chimney.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  licence  may 
be  recalled  or  suspended.  The  city  officers  and  police  constables  are  authorized  and 
enjoined  to  see  that  these  regulations  are  duly  enforced  (Nos.  58,  59)- 

608.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Longe,  who  has  visited  Glasgow,  attaches  great 
importance  to  this  plan  of  licensing,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained,  if  such  a  provision  were  secured  by  a  legislative  enactment. 

609.  By  communications  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  from  the  Procurators  Fiscal 
of  Stirling,  Dumfries,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Ayr,  we  are  informed  that  in  those  districts 
no  climbing  boys  are  employed. 
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Climbing       ^lO.  In  Bath,  also,  as  we  learn  by  the  report  of  the  Birmingham  Association,  "with  its 
Boys.         thousands  of  old  high  houses,"  there  is  not  a  single  climbing  boy  (No.  56).    The  same 
may  be  said  of  Leicester,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  ElHs  and  others  having  been  most  successful 
in  that  town,  where  since  1856  the  police  have  been  instructed  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
violations  of  the  law,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  proceedings  against  the  offenders  (No.  63). 

611.  In  the  Potteries,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Association,  it  is  stated  there  is  not 
one  climbing  boy  (No.  13). 

V.  Age  of  Climbing  Boys. 

612.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  system  is  the  very  early  age  at  which  children 
are  put  to  learn  the  business.  It  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  .employers, 
that  the  usual  age  of  commencing  the  work  is  from  6  to  8  years.  Thus,  Mr.  George 
Ruff  says,  "  the  best  age  for  teaching  boys  is  about  6,  that  is  thought  a  nice  trainable  age; 
*'  but  I  have  known  two  of  my  neighbour's  children  begin  at  5.  1  once  saw  a  child  only 
"  4^  years  old  with  his  scraper  in  hand"  (No.  3).  Mr.  Clark  says,  "I  had  myself 
"  formerly  boys  as  young  as  5^  years,  but  I  did  not  like  them,  they  were  too  weak,"  and 
"  I  was  afraid  they  would  go  off"  (No.  4).  Mr.  Howgate,  Leeds,  says,  "  I  was  8  years 
*'  old  when  I  began"  (No.  8).  One  man  at  Hanley,  who  is  a  cripple,  owing  as  it  is  supposed 
to  having  been  employed  so  young,  began  when  he  was  5  years  old  (No.  14).  A  journey- 
man at  Winchester  says  he  began  to  climb  when  he  was  less  than  5  years  old  (No.  34). 
Mr.  Webster,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  says  the  boys  are  8  years  old  and  upwards  (No.  21). 
According  to  Mr.  Bull,  of  Andover,  "  about  7  is  the  common  age  for  beginning,  as  at  8  a 
"  boy  is  getting  too  large"  (No.  33).  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  industrial  pursuits 
enables  us  to  form  an  opinion,  there  are  very  few  trades  or  occupations  in  which  in  the 
present  day  children,  as  a  rule,  begin  to  work  at  so  early  an  age. 

VI.  Hours  of  Work. 

613.  These  seem  to  vary  in  different  places.  According  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  usual  number 
of  hours  in  the  small  country  towns  is  8  or  9 ;  but  in  the  larger  towns  even  the  youngest 
work  from  12  to  16  hours  daily.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  labour  in  this  business  is  performed  in  the  early  morning,  in  some  cases  even 
at  3  or  4  a.m.  (Nos.  3,  34,  &c.) 

VII.  Cruelty  and  Danger  of  the  Climbing  System. 

614.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of  evidence  demonstrating  the  evils  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  climbing  boys,  which  was  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1840,  we  are  satisfied  from  the  great  extent  to  which  evasion  of  the  law  is 
still  practised  under  the  direct  encouragement  of  householders  in  all  parts  of  England,  that 
the  public  at  large  are  unconscious  of  the  cruelty  and  degradation  which  are  inherent 
in  this  system.  The  following  statement  of  a  master  sweep,  Mr.  Ruff,  of  Nottingham, 
may  be  received  as  an  example  of  the  suffering  which  is  unavoidable  in  training  these  poor 
infants : — 

"  No  one  knows  the  cruelty  wlilch  a  boy  has  to  undergo  in  learning.  The  flesh  must  be  hardened. 
This  is  done  by  rubbing  it,  chiefly  on  the  elbows  and  knees,  with  the  strongest  brine,  close  by  a  hot 
fire.  You  must  stand  over  them  with  a  cane,  or  coax  them  by  a  promise  of  a  halfpenny,  &c.  if  they 
will  stand  a  few  more  rubs.  At  first  they  will  come  back  from  their  work  with  their  arms  and  knees 
streaming  with  blood,  and  the  knees  looking  as  if  the  caps  had  been  pulled  off ;  then  they  must  be 
rubbed  with  brine  again  "  (No.  3). 

615.  This  description  is  so  painful  that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  record  it,  if  it  were 
not  so  amply  confirmed  by  persons  engaged  in  this  business,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  Mr.  Clark,  a  master  sweep,  says  : —  t 

"  If,  as  often  happens,  a  boy  is  gloomy  or  sleepy,  or  anywise  'linty,'  and  you  have  other  jobs  on  at 
the  same  time,  though  I  should  be  as  kind  as  I  could,  you  must  ill-treat  him  somehow,  either  with  the 
hand  or  brush,  or  something.  It  is  remembering  the  cruelty  which  I  have  suffered  which  makes  me  so 
strong  against  boys  being  employed.  I  have  the  marks  of  it  on  my  body  now,  and  I  believe  the  biggest 
part  of  the  sweeps  in  the  town  have  the  same;  that,  (showing  a  deep  scar  across  the  bottom  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg,)  was  made  by  a  blow  from  my  master  with  an  ash  plant,  i.e.,  a  young  ash  tree  that  is  supple 
and  will  not  break,  when  I  was  six  years  old ;  it  was  cut  to  the  bone,  which  had  to  be  scraped  to  heal 
the  wound  ;  I  have  marks  of  nailed  boots,  &c.  on  other  parts.  It  was  a  common  thing  with  sweeps  to 
speak  of  '  breaking  in  a  boy ;'  if  he  was  hard,  like  a  ground  road  or  a  stone,  they  gave  it  up.  The 
other  sweeps  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  our  children  growing  up  to  such  a  business.  1  believe 
that  in  every  respect  except  the  sleeping  department  and  washing,  the  condition  of  the  boys  is  now  as 
bad  as  ever  as  to  treatment,  perhaps  worse,  as  the  men  who  have  boys  are  only  the  least  respectable  " 
(No.  4<). 
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616.  Mr,  Stansfield,  another  master  sweep,  says, —  Climbing 
"  In  leai-ning  a  child  you  must  use  violence ;  I  shudder  now  when  I  think  of  it.    I  have  gone  to 

bed  Avith  my  knee  and  elbow  scabbed  and  raw,  and  the  inside  of  my  thighs  all  scarified  "  (No.  11). 

617.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Elton,  a  chimney  sweeper  at  Basingstoke,  is  to  the  same 
effect ;  he  says, — 

"  Some  boys  are  more  awkward  and  suffer  more ;  but  all  are  scarred  and  wounded  "  (No.  35). 

618.  James  Brown,  a  journeyman  at  Winchester,  says, — 

"  Some  chimneys  are  rough,  and  of  course  that  skins  you  on  the  elbows  and  back ;  some  put  pads 
on  the  knees  if  you  are  very  bad ;  saltpetre,  what  they  call  brine,  is  the  only  way  of  getting  over  it ; 
I  remember  very  well  having  that  rubbed  on  every  morning  and  night "  (No.  34). 

619.  Mr.  P.  Hall  mentions  a  child  not  more  than  7  or  8  years  old,  who  is  at  this  time  at 
Birmingham,  who  can  scarcely  walk  from  sores  and  bruises  received  in  climbing  (No.  1). 

620.  In  addition  to  all  this  necessary  suffering,  these  children  are  often  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  treatment  from  their  masters,  and  many  of  the  witnesses  state  that  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  employers  who  do  not  use  the  machine  (Nos.  11,  &c.)  In 
some  cases  children  have  been  seriously  burnt  in  consequence  of  having  been  compelled 
by  their  masters  to  ascend  flues  on  fire.  One  such  instance  occurred  at  Ashton«under- 
Lyne  in  December  last,  in  which  a  child  only  seven  years  old  was  badly  burnt,  and  where  the 
magistrates  fined  the  offenders  11.  (No.  1 ).  In  another  case  at  Preston  a  boy  was  severely 
flogged  by  his  master  for  refusing  to  go  a  second  time  into  a  hot  boiler  flue.  A  fine  of 
10/.  was  inflicted  (No.  2).  Mr.  Michael  Browne,  Coroner  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham, 
states  that  he  had  held  two  inquests  on  climbing  boys  ;  in  one  the  fire  was  burning,  and 
something  was  put  over  the  still  hot  fireplace  to  enable  the  boy  to  rest  his  feet  on  at 
starting.  In  this  case  Mr.  Browne  attributed  the  death  partly  to  the  air  in  the  chimney 
not  being  fit  for  breathing.  A  hole  was  broken  in  the  wall  to  get  the  boy  out.  In  the 
other  case  the  master  had  lit  straw  under  the  chimney  to  bring  the  boy  down,  as  it  was 
supposed  he  was  asleep,  when  in  reality  he  was  dead  (No.  6).  Even  within  the  last  two 
years  a  child  lost  his  lite  in  the  west  end  of  London,  having  "stuck"  in  the  chimney 
(No.  40).  According  to  Mr.  Peacock  of  Burslem,  Mr.  Herries  of  Leicester  has  collected 
23  cases  of  boys  who  have  been  killed  in  chimneys  by  being  stifled  since  1840  (No.  13). 


VIII.  Chimney  Sweepers'  Cancer.  * 

621.  It  is  well  known  to  surgeons  that  sweeps  are  liable  to  a  most  painful  and  fatal 
complaint,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  form  of  cancer  arising  from  the  exposure  to  soot. 
Among  the  men  it  is  known  as  "  the  sootty  wart "  or  "  sootty  cancer."  The  danger  is 
increased  in  those  cases,  which  are  common,  where  the  boys  sleep  in  their  dirty  clothes, 
or  what  is  called  "sleeping  black."  One  master  says  he  has  known  eight  or  nine  sweeps 
to  lose  their  lives  by  this  disease  (No.  4).  Some  of  these  boys  never  change  their  shirts  till 
they  are  worn  out  (No.  11).  Others  wash  only  once  a  week,  or  even  more  rarely  (No.  4). 
Mr.  Lord,  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  gives  a  painful  description  of  the  degraded 
condition  in  which  so  many  of  these  poor  people  habitually  live. 

"  On  a  subsequent  night,  at  about  10^  p.m.,  I  accompanied  the  witnesses  Simpson  and  Stransfield 
to  some  cellars  where  they  thought  we  might  find  some  boys  '  sleeping  black so  far  as  the  boys  were 
concerned  our  visit  was  unsuccessful ;  my  companions  said  that  my  inquiries  had  been  heard  of  and 
the  '  birds  had  flown in  one  place,  however,  I  saw  what  they  informed  me  was  a  specimen  of  the 
habits  of  the  ordinary  journey  sweep,  and  at  the  same  time  an  illustration  of  the  practice,  for 
instances  of  which  I  was  in  search,  though  it  happened  to  be  an  adult  and  not  a  child  in  the  present 
case. 

"  I  followed  Stransfield  down  some  broken  stone  steps  into  a  dirty  and  ill-drained  area  in  a  district 
of  Manchester,  where  a  dense  population  is  closely  packed  in  small  and  crowded  dwellings.  He 
entered  a  door,  and  after  some  delay  returned  and  took  me  in  with  him  to  a  low-pitched  unsavoury 
cellar ;  the  only  occupants  of  which  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  woman  and  two  little  girls  in  ragged 
clothes.  After  some  little  time  I  discovered  by  the  fire  light,  there  being  no  candle,  a  small  bedstead, 
which  with  two  wooden  three-legged  stools  and  a  table  constituted  all  the  furniture  of  the  place ;  on 
it  was  a  mattress,  and  on  the  mattress  a  black  heap,  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  young  man  who 
was  sleeping  underneath  the  blanket  which  he  used  to  catch  the  soot  in  his  trade  of  chimney  sweeping ; 
he  and  his  blanket  were  both  quite  black,  and  that  blanket  I  was  told  was  the  only  bed  covering  for 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  who  were  then  preparing  to  join  him ;  I  certainly  could  see  no  other. 

"  Simpson  told  me  that  the  stench  there  at  times  was  enough  to  knock  him  down,  and  that  he  would 
never  go  inside,  but  kicked  at  the  door  and  smoked  his  pipe  outside  till  some  one  came  "  (No.  12). 

622.  Other  masters  are  more  careful,  allowing  their  boys  two  suits  of  clothes,  black  and 
clean,  and  requiring  them  to  wash  (No.  3.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  care  and  cleanliness 
much  of  this  evil  might  be  prevented  ;  and  considering  the  painful  malady  arising  from  the 
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Climbing    present  system,  it  appears  desirable  tliat  some  simple  sanitary  arrangements  should  be 
^^oys.      introduced  wherever  journeymen  reside  in  the  houses  of  their  employers.    It  is  gratifying 
that  in  London,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  for  the  most  part  of  climbing,  this  malady,  as 
w^e  have  ascertained  by  inquiry,  has  of  late  yeaxs  decreased.    In  England  there  were  three 
deaths  in  1862  from  the  disease. 

IX.  Sale  of  Climbing  Boys. 

623.  It  is  known  that  in  former  times  children  were  often  sold  by  their  parents,  or 
stolen  and  then  sold  as  chimney  sweepers ;  but  the  general  impression  is  that  this  dis- 
graceful practice  has  entirely  disappeared.  We  find,  however,  that  boys  are  still  occa- 
sionally bought  and  sold.  In  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  the  Midland  Association 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Climbing  System,  in  1858,  it  is  stated  that  "in  the  country 
"  young  children  are  still  in  request  for  this  purpose  ;  they  are  bargained  for  by  their 
"  parents  and  master  sweeps ;  they  are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  more  tender  their  age 
"  the  more  valuable  they  are  considered."  Another  gentleman,  Mr.  E.  S.  Ellis,  a  magis- 
trate of  Leicester,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  above  association,  in  a  recent  letter,  says, — 

"  From  facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  satisfied  that  great  numbers  of  tliese  children 
are  regularly  bought  and  sold  ;  and  that  practically  they  are  as  completely  slaves  as  any  negro  children 
in  South  Carolina.".  .  .  In  1861  a  man  and  a  woman  were  charged  before  the  magistrates  of  Leicester 
for  having  conspired  to  obtain  two  illegitimate  children,  of  the  ages  of  G  and  8  years,  under  false 
pretences,  from  the  workhouse.  The  children  were  taken  to  Grantham  to  a  chimney  sweeper,  but 
were  fortunately  recovered. 

624.  Mr.  Francis  Peacock,  of  Burslem,  says, — 

"  I  have  bought  lads  myself  I  used  to  give  the  parents  so  much  a  year  for  them.  Sometimes 
they  got  5/.,  sometimes  505.,  and  sometimes  they  let  you  have  them  for  nothing  at  all.  In  Liverpool, 
where  there  are  lots  of  bad  women,  you  can  get  any  quantity  you  want.  The  last  lad  we  had  here 
I  got  from  Stockport ;  he  was  6  years  old.  No  children  could  be  got  in  the  Potteries.  I  do  know, 
however,  of  three  cases  at  Tunstall.  These  were  two  women,  not  married,  who  sold  their  boys  to  a 
sweep  here"  (No.  13). 

625.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Manchester,  says  he  knows  two  sweeps  there  who  have  sold  their 
own  sons  for  1/.  a  year  to  a  master  sweep  at  Retford,  adding  "  I  call  it  selling,  for  that  is 
what  itxomes  to"  (No.  12).  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ruff,  a  systematic  plan 
for  buying  or  kidnapping  children  at  Hull  was  formerly  practised  (No.  3).  Mr.  Clarke 
also  says  that  parents  go  hawking  their  children  about,  that  boys  are  "  trafficked  "  about 
from  one  master  to  another,  ten  shilhngs  or  so  being  given ;  and  whether  the  boy  ever 
gets  back  again  often  d^ends  on  whether  he  has  a  parent  to  intercede  for  him, 

"  As  regards  selling,  it  is  worse.  I  hear  from  sweeps  who  come  from  other  parts,  that  this  is  still 
the  regular  thing  to  this  day."  "  I  am  confident  that  if  a  stop  is  not  put  to  keeping  boys,  before 
long  it  will  be  quite  the  same  as  it  was  every  way "  it  is  as  bad  as  the  negro  slavery,  only  it  is  not 
known"  (No.  4). 

X.  Moral  Condition. 

626.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  ail  the  witnesses  proves  that  these  climbing  boys 
are  greatly  neglected,  and  constitute  in  fact  one  of  the  most  degraded  classes  of  the 
community.    One  witness  says,  "  I  never  knew  one  boy  who  knew  his  letters  when  he 

was  first  put  to  sweep  "  (No.  4).  Mr.  Hall  says  that  in  1851  out  of  348  boys  he  found 
only  six  who  could  write,  and  26  who  could  read,  most  of  them  very  imperfectly  (No.  1). 
Mr.  Stansfield  says,  "  they  never  even  go  to  a  Sunday  school ;  such  things  ought  not  to 
"  exist  in  a  Christian  country  ;  this  degraded  condition  is  owing  mainly  to  the  machines 
"  not  being  used  universally"  (No.  11).  Another  witness  says,  "boys  do  not  get  a 
"  chance  of  going  to  school"  (No.  34).  Some  of  the  masters  are,  however,  more 
conscientious,  and  send  their  boys  to  school  (Nos.  31,  33).  Being  thus  neglected,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  many  of  these  poor  boys  fall  into  evil  habits  and  violate  the 
law.  "  Out  of  24  boys  between  the  ages  of  about  6  and  9,  formerly  taken  out  from  the 
"  union  here  (Nottingham)  by  one  sweep  during  a  period  of  15  years,  there  were  only 
"  six  or  seven,  or  at  the  most  nine,  who  had  not  left  England  from  having  committed 
"  themselves  and  got  into  trouble  of  some  sort"  (No.  4).  The  very  nature  of  the 
employment  itself,  independently  of  bad  treatment  and  neglect,  tends  to  lower,  the 
character  of  these  children ;  it  is  in  truth  unsuitable  to  a  human  being  ;  and  with  all 
these  painful  facts  before  us,  we  regard  the  moral  debasement  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  climbing  boys  as  the  worst  effect  of  that  violation  of  the  law,  which  the  preceding 
statements  illustrate. 
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XI.  Efficiency  of  Sweepi?ig  Machine.  Climbing 

627.  If  we  had  not  received  such  numerous  indications  of  an  impression  widely  -^"y^- 
prevailing,  that  chimneys  could  not  be  efFectually  swept  by  the  machine,  we  should 

have  inferred  that  that  question  had  been  finally  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
conclusive  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1840.  From  all  parts  of  England,  however,  we  have 
the  statements  of  master  sweeps  and  others,  that  many  householders  object  to  the  use  of 
the  machine,  it  being  alleged  that,  in  the  case  especially  of  old  and  crooked  chimneys,  the 
soot  cannot  be  properly  removed.  In  the  metropolis,  where,  with  the  exceptions  above 
noticed,  the  machine  has  alone  been  used  during  the  21  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  "  Act  for  regulating  Chimney  Sweepers  and  Chimneys  "  came  into  operation,  no 
such  doubts  are  entertained.  As  the  experience  of  London  is.  so  important  in  the  solution 
of  this  question,  the  number  of  houses  being  about  y\y  of  the  whole  of  those  in  England 
and  Wales,  it  appears  desirable  briefly  to  explain  the  facts  of  this  case.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1861,  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis  was  379,222,  and  in  1851 
it  was  327,391,  thus  showing  an  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  of  5,183. 
Allowing  on  an  average  six  chimneys  to  a  house,  the  total  number  of  chimneys  may 
be  estimated  at  2,375,332,  all  of  which,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  swept  by  the 
machine. 

628.  In  the  Appendix  a  large  and  unanswerable  body  of  evidence  will  be  found, 
showing  that,  with  so  few  exceptions  as  scarcely  to  require  notice,  there  is  no  chimney, 
however  tortuous  in  its  course  or  otherwise  defective,  which  cannot  by  proper  care  on 
the  part  of  the  sweep,  and  by  the  introduction  of  "  soot  holes,"  or  rounding-off  angles 
where  wanted,  be  efFectually  swept  by  the  machine  (Nos.  3,  4,  11,  13,  18,  31,  39,  40, 
43,  &c.)  In  some  few  instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  flues  connected  with  engine 
furnaces,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  person  up  the  chimney;  and  for 
this  purpose  very  small  men  are  sometimes  employed,  so  that  even  in  these  restricted 
cases,  which  will  in  time  disappear,  there  is  no  need  of  using  boys.  But  it  is  in  evidence 
that  even  the  worst  chimneys  can  be  readily  rectified  by  the  introduction  of  "  soot  holes." 
The  adjoining  wood  cut  (Fig.  1.)  shows  a  chimney  at  the  Athenaeum  Club-house,  described 

Fig.  1. 
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Climbing  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Steven  in  his  pamphlet  published  in  1845,  entitled  "  Plain  Hints  on 
"  the  Subject  of  Chimney  Sweeping,"  and  which  is  inserted  by  the  kind  permission  of 
that  gentleman.  It  would  probably  Ic  not  easy  to  find  a  chimney  presenting  greater 
difficulties  ;  it  has  six  angles  and  one  curve  ;  and  yet  by  the  soot  hole  A.  it  has,  as 
we  have  learnt  upon  inquiry,  been  effectually  swept  up  to  the  present  tjme. 

629.  The  wood  cut,  Fig.  2.,  shows  that  the  machine  can  l)e  effiectually  used,  owing 
to  its  elasticity,  in  an  angular  chimney. 


Fig.  2. 


631.  As  there  is  in  the  provinces  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  sweeping 
machine,  arising  mainly  from  the  fear  of  fire,  it  is  important  to  state  on  evidence  which 
cannot  be  controverted,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  (1840),  so  far  from  fires 
caused  by  flues*  having  increased  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  they  have  proportionately 


*  This  refers  only  to  fires  causing  actual  damage  to  tlie  house  ;  of  mere  fires  in  chimneys,  for  which  the 
househoklei-  is  fined,  no  record  is  kept  by  the  fire  offices. 
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diminished.  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Engine  Climbing 
Estabhshment,  for  a  very  instructive  table,  showing  the  total  number  of  fires  from  all  ^'^y^- 
causes  and  the  number  caused  by  flues  in  each  year  from  1833  to  1862.  From  this 
document  it  appears,  that  whilst  the  total  number  of  fires  has  increased  with  the  increase 
of  new  houses,  the  proportion  of  fires  caused  by  flues  to  the  total  number  has  con- 
siderably diminished,  the  average  per-centage  in  the  10  j^ears  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  xict  (namely,  1833-42),  amounting  to  11*8,  whilst  the  average  per-centage  of 
the  20  years  subsequently  (1843-62)  was  only  S'6  ;  the  highest  per-centage  in  any  one 
year  being  15'5,  namely  in  1833,  and  the  lowest  6'4  in  1861,  (No.  46).  We  have 
received  similar  information  from  the  surveyors  of  some  of  the  principal  London  Assurance 
Companies ;  and  we  are  therefore  satisfied  that  all  fears  of  the  increased  risk  of  fire  from 
the  abolition  of  climbing  boys,  are  entirely  without  foundation. 

632.  In  order  that  the  whole  question  may  be  fairly  stated,  we  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  the  evidence  of  several  country  sweeps,  who,  themselves  employing  climbing 
boys,  and  thus  violating  the  law,  contend  that  such  agency  is  necessary,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  so  many  badly  constructed  chimneys.  A  considerable  amount  of  practical 
information,  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with,  and  the  best  modes  of 
overcoming  them,  will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (Nos.  15,  30,  33,  39,  40,  41,  &c.) 

XII.  Neglect  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  Insufficiency  of  the  Act. 

633.  We  have  received  from  all  quarters  urgent  representations  on  both  these  points. 
So  far  as  this  concurrent  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  it  appears  that  the 
following  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  failure  of  the  law  : — 

(1.)  The  general  apathy  or  the  active  prejudices  of  householders. 

(2.)  The  want  of  efficient  machinery  for  putting  the  Act  into  operation. 

'  (3.)  The  disinclination  of  magistrates  to  convict. 

(4. )  Defects  in  the  Act  itself,  and  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  offence. 

(1.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  facts  showing  that  owing  either  to  indifference  or 
more  active  opposition,  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  connive  at  or  directly  encourage  ' 
the  employment  of  climbing  boys.  These  feelings  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  numerous  persons  either  belonging  to  or 
acquainted  with  this  occupation,  are  shared  by  noblemen,  magistrates,  and  other  influential 
individuals.    For  proofs  of  this  we  refer  to  the  Appendix. 

634.  We  should  not  do  justice  to  a  large  number  of  master  sweeps  were  we  not  to 
state  that  many  of  their  number,  both  in  a  large  and  a  small  way  of  business,  have 
highly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  disinterested  and  humane  efforts  to  sup- 
press this  cruel  system, — frequently  to  their  own  pecuniary  loss.  In  our  opinion  it 
is  the  public  more  than  the  sweeps  who  are  responsible  for  the  revival  and  extension 
of  these  great  evils — physical,  moral,  and  religious— which  it  was  the  benevolent  object 
of  the  Legislature  to  suppress  (Nos.  3,  12,  15,  17,  23,  31,  36.  39,  41,  49,  50,  61,  &c.) 

(2.)  According  to  all  the  information  we  have  received,  the  Act  of  Parliament  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  efficient  means  of  putting 
it  in  operation.  The  police,  as  a  rule,  do  not  appear  to  interfere,  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  not  being  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  their  du|y  (Nos.  1,  2,  6,  24,  25,  31,  39,  51, 
53,  &c.)  The  consequence  is  that  the  protection  of  these  poor,  defenceless,  and 
cruelly-treated  children  is  left  to  the  casual  eflPbrts  of  humane  individuals  or  to  the  more 
systematic  interference  of  benevolent  associations.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  past 
experience  that  even  the  most  active  and  meritorious  of  these  societies  are  altogether 
unequal  to  suppress  the  evils  so  widely  spread  (Nos.  52,  54,  55.)  The  happy  results 
that  have  attended  the  enlightened  intervention  of  the  police  authorities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  as  well  as  the  temporary  improvement  that  has  invariably  followed  upon 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  by  individuals,  demonstrates,  however,  what  would  be  the 
result  if  the  law  were  vigorously  and  sustainedly  administered  (Nos.  1,4,  12,  13,  18, 
21,  56,  &c.). 

(3.)  In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  though  with  great  regret,  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  that  in  many  instances  a  great  disinclination  has 
been  exhibited  by  magistrates  in  convicting  offenders  when  brought  before  them.  In 
some  instances,  proofs  of  the  infringement  of  the  law  have  been  demanded  which  it  was 
difficult  or  impossible  for  the  prosecutor  to  furnish,  and  which,  it  is  alleged,  were 
unnecessary  or  vexatious ;  in  other  cases  more"  direct  obstacles  were  interposed ;  whilst, 
not  unfrequently,  the  prosecutor  was  discouraged  and  rebuked  from  the  bench.  The 
consequences  have  been  that  in  many  places  the  offenders  have  escaped  with  impunity, 
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Climbing    and  the  efforts  of  associations  and  individuals  have  been  paralysed  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6, 
^"y"-      12,  13,  31,  36,  39,  51,  52,  &c.). 

(4.)  A  period  of  somewhat  more  than  20  years  has  elapsed  since  the  present  Act 
has  been  in  operation  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  state,  as  the  result,  that  according 
to  the  evidence  of  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  it  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  failed  in  its  object.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  measure,  is  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  offence.  The  Act,  although  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons  under  21  years  of  age  in  climbing  chimneys, 
and  forbidding  the  apprenticeship  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  to  any  person 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  chimney  sweeper,  allows  children  and  young  persons  to  be 
employed  to  assist  in  the  work,  as  in  carrying  bags,  removing  the  soot,  &c.  This  opens 
the  door  to  continual  infractions  of  the  law^,  and  in  most  cases  with,  entire  impunity. 
Chimneys  in  private  houses  are  usually  swept  very  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
inmates  are  stirring ;  the  sweep  comes  with  a  child  as  it  is  said  to  help  him ;  the 
apartment  is  often  closed,  and  the  bo}',  in  the  absence  of  all  witnesses,  is  compelled  to 
ascend  the  chimney.  The  experience  of  all  the  associations  for  suppressing  the  climbing 
system,  and  of  every  individual  who  has  taken  a  part  in  protecting  these  children, 
incontestably  proves,  that  so  long  as  master  sweeps  are  by  law  permitted  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever  to  take  boys,  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  eradicate  this  great  evil. 
The  introduction  of  the  sweeping  machine  and  similar  contrivances  has  obviated  the 
necessity  of  employing  climbing  boys,  whilst  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  assistance  is 
required  could  be  afforded  by  persons  above  the  age  of  l6  years;  thereby  obviating  one, 
and  that  not  the  least,  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  vicious  system,  arising  from 
the  fact,  that  boys  who  have  been  brought  up  to  climb,  when  they  become  too  large  for 
that  purpose,  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  other  employment;  a  circumstance  which, 
according  to  abundant  evidence,  is  a  fertile  source  of  demoralization  and  crime  (Nos.  2,  3, 
11,  12,  13,  39,  &c.).  The  expense  of  prosecuting  is  alleged  to  be  a  very  serious  impe- 
diment to  the  application  of  the  Act.  In  corroboration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Midland  Associatioa  expended  in  one  year  (1857)  400/.  in  prosecuting  100  cases, 
and  one  gentleman  alone,  at  Leicester,  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  one  month  60/.  in 
prosecutions.  The  Birmingham  Association  have  likewise  expended  500/.  during  the 
last  five  years.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  neglect  of  the  clause  regulating  the  con- 
struction of  chimneys  in  all  new  houses  and  buildings,  and  especially  the  disinclination 
of  householders  to  incur  the  expense  of  introducing  soot  holes,"  as  prescribed  by 
the  Act,  offer  other  and  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  universal  introduction  of  the 
machine,  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  many  persons  carrying  on  a  large  business  in 
London  and  the  provinces  (Nos.  1,  3,  13,  30,  35,  40,  42,  43,  &c.).  The  clause 
in  question  is  the  sixth  of  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85.,  and  it  prescribes  among  other  matters 
that  "every  chimney,  not  being  a  circular  chimney  of  12  inches  diameter,  shall  be  not 
less  than  14  inches  by  9  inches ;  and  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  angle  shall 
be  less  than  120°.  It  is  further  provided,  that  every  salient  angle  shall  be  rounded  off 
4  inches  at  the  least.  Notwithstanding  these  regulations,  chimneys  may  be  built  with 
angles  of  90°  and*  more,  provided  proper  doors  or  openings  are  inserted,  not  less  than 
6  inches  square. 

635.  In  reference  to  this  clause, ^^all  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  business 
concur  in  stating,  that  the  responsibility  is  not  fixed  in  the  definite  manner  necessary  in 
such  a  case.  The  obligation  of  properly  constructing  the  chimney  is  confined  to  the 
master  builder  or  master  workman ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  from  whom  we  have 
received  information,  the  architect  as  w^ell  as  the  builder  should  be  held  liable  for  neglect 
of  the  law.  It  is  also  suggested  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  master  sw^eep  at  Liverpool,  that 
all  plans  for  buildings  having  chimneys,  should  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  to  the 
proper  local  authority  for  approval,  as  in  the  case  of  houses  constructed  in  districts  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  (No.  61). 

'636.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  several  large  employers,  who  have  discontinued 
climbing  boys,  have  described  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  the  machine  when  applied 
from  the  top  of  the  chimney ;  accidents  having  in  such  cases  often  arisen  by  falls  from 
the  roof;  and  they  suggest  that  some  measure  should  be  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  men  when  thus  engaged  in  obeying  the  law  (No.  39-41). 

637.  Having  endeavoured  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  existing  state  of  this  trade, 
we  submit  that  a  case  has  been  estabhshed  for  some  modification  of  the  law  now  in 
operation.  We  have  from  various  quarters  received  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the 
Act  of  1840  (Nos.  1,  12,  39,  42,  52,  55,  6l,  &c.) ;  and  after  careful  consideration  we 
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have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  results  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  Climbing 
the  following  measures :  ^ 

1.  That  no  person  using  the  trade  of  a  chimney  sweeper  shall  be  permitted  to 

employ  in  his  business  in  any  capacity  whatever  any  person  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  whether  as  an  apprentice  or  otherwise. 

2.  That  the  clause  of  the  Act  above  referred  to  relative  to  the  proper  construction 

of  chimneys,  the  introduction  of  "  soot  holes,"  &c.  should  be  made  more  stringent 
by  requiring  that  the  plan  of  all  new  houses  should  be  approved  of  by  the 
proper  local  authority,  and  by  rendering  the  architect  responsible  as  well  as  the 
builder  for  any  violation  of  the  law. 

3.  That  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  chimney  sweeper  until 

he  has  received  a  licence  from  the  magistrates  or  other  competent  authority, 
revocable  as  described  at  p.  318. 

4.  That  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  make  inquiry  as  to 

whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  are  attended  to  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  to  take  proceedings  where  requisite  for  enforcing  the 
Act.    (No.  59.) 

5.  That  in  all  cases  where  journeymen  chimney  sweepers  are  lodged  by  their  em- 

ployers, suitable  sanitary  arrangements  to  ensure  cleanliness  and  prevent  disease 
should  be  enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  other  local  authorities. 

6.  According  to  the  existing  Act,  imprisonment  can  only  be  inflicted  on  default  of 

payment  of  any  penalty  that  may  have  been  awarded  for  violation  of  the  law. 
But  there  are  some  cases-  of  excessive  cruelty,  involving  even  danger  to  life,  as 
in  the  instance  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  referred  to  above,  where  a  child  7  years  old 
was  severely  burnt  by  being  sent  up  a  chimney  on  fire.  We  submit  therefore  that 
it  would,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  be  proper  that  the  magistrate  should  be 
empowered,  if  he  sec  fit,  in  cases  where  cruelty  or  ill  treatment  has  been  proved, 
to  inflict  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,*  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
two  months,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Act,  instead  of  imposing  a  penalty.  A 
a  discretionary  power  of  this  kind  is  given  by  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  (No.  59)- 

7.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  impediment  occasionally  caused  by  the  large 

amount  of  the  pecuniary  fine,  the  minimum  being  5/.,  which,  it  is  alleged,  some 
magistrates  hesitate  to  impose ;  and  we  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  P. 
Hall  and  other  persons,  who  have  promoted  a  large  number  of  prosecutions,  that 
the  ends  of  justice  would  be  advanced  if  the  penalty  were  to  be  fixed  at  from  40^. 
to  I0/.5  the  maximum  at  present  settled. 

638.  We  cannot  more  suitably  conclude  this  Report  than  by  quoting  the  forcible 
language  of  the  late  Lord  Cockburn,  when  passing  sentence  on  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  in  1840  for  employing  a  child  who  lost  his  life  in  a  chimney  at  Glasgow  : — 

"  It  was  not  only  a  scandal  to  the  law  to  allow  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by  children,  but  it  was  a 
deep  disgrace  on  society  to  perpetuate  the  trade — society  being,  in  point  of  fact,  art  and  part  in  the 
commission  of  the  inhumanity.  It  was  indeed  monstrous  to  allow  any  child  to  be  employed  in  such 
a  way,  and  if  the  trade  was  but  once  put  down,  it  would  be  looked  upon  with  so  much  horror  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  next  generation  that  it  had  ever  existed  in  a  country  claiming  to  be 
Christian." 


639.  The  branches  of  manufacture  to  which  the  recommendations  of  this  Report  apply, 
employ  the  following  number  of  children  and  young  persons : — 

The  Potteries        -  .  .  .  11,000  (p.  xiv.) 

The  Lucifer  Match  Manufacture  -  -      1,613  (p.  xlix.) 

The  Percussion  Cap  Manufacture  -  -        1.50  (p.  Ivii.) 

The  Paper-staining  Manufacture  -  -      1,150  (p.  lix.) 

Finishing  and  "  Hooking  "  -  -     2,300  (p.  Ixxv. ) 

Fustian  cutting       -  -  -  .  f  1,563  (p.  Ixxvi.) 

Total  children  and  young  persons  employed  1 1^11^ 


Number  of 
children,  &c. 
in  the 

branches  of 
manufacture 
included  in 
the  recom- 
mendations 
of  this  lie- 
port. 


*  By  section  8  of  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85.,  it  is  already  provided  that  hard  labour  may  be  imposed  in  default  of  payment, 
t  Subject  to  the  deduction  stated  in  s.  566. 
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Climbint^       640.  If  Parliament  should  think  fit  to  adopt  our  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
Boys.      above-named  manufactures,  the  considerable  number  of  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand 
more  children  and  young  persons  will  be  placed  under  the  protection,  and  be  benefited 
by  the  privileges  of  the  Factory  Act. 

641.  The  Returns  to  Parliament  of  the  number  of  persons  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Factory  Act,  and  other  analogous  Acts,  give  the  total  number  of  children,  and  the 
total  number  of  males  between  13  and  18,  but  they  do  not  distinguish  the  females 
between  13  and  18  from  the  adult  females.  We  are  consequently  unable  to  say  what 
proportion  the  above  number  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  and  young  persons 
under  regulation. 

642.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  to  our  statements  at  pp.  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii,  respecting  the 
inquiries  which  our  Assistant  Commissioners  are  now  conducting,  and  our  anticipations 
as  to  the  subjects  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  consider  in  our  next  Report. 

643.  All  which  we  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this 
15th  day  of  June,  A.D.  1863. 

(Signed)       HUGH  SEYMOUR  TREMENHEERE.  (l.s.) 

RICHARD  DUGARD  GRAINGER.  (l.s.) 
EDWARD  CARLETON  TUFNELL.  (l.s.) 

2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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THE  POTTERY  MANUFACTURE. 


Gentlemen,  57,  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  Jan.  30,  1863.       The  Pottery 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  on  the  employ-  Manufacture, 
ment  of  young  persons  and  children  in  the  pottery  trade.  Mr.r.D.Longe, 

The  various  manufactures  which  would  seem  to  be  included  under  this  category  may  be  divided  • 

for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  into  the  two  following  classes  :— 

(1.)  The  manufacture  of  fine  earthenw^are,  porcelain,  and  fine  ornamental  ware,  &c. 

(2.)  The  manufacture  of  coarse  or  brown  ware,  stone  ware,  terra  fotta,  architectural  and  encaustic 
tiles,  &c.  All  these  manufactures  have  certain  processes  in  common,  and  two  or  more  of  them  are 
frequently  carried  on  in  the  same  establishments,  but  it  is  only  in  the  manufactures  which  I  have 
included  in  the  first  of  the  above  classes  that  the  employment  of  young  children  prevails  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  fine  earthenware  and  porcelain  manufixcture  is  the  district  in  North 
Staffordshire  known  as  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  This  district  consists  of  the  towns  of  Longton, 
Fenton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Hanley  with  Shelton  and  Etruria,  Burslem  with  Cobridge  and  Longport, 
and  Tunstall.  These  towns  closely  adjoin  each  other,  within  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles 
from  south  to  north.  They  contain  a  population  of  101,302  persons,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
working  classes.  A  large  portion  of  the  working  population  are  employed  in  the  pottery  trade,  a 
considerable  number  in  the  coal  and  ironstone  mines,  of  which  there  are  more  than  200  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Several  ironworks  have  also  been  established  in  the  district  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  pottery  manufactories  in  this  district  were  a  subject  of  investigation  on  the  occasion  of  the 
former  Childi'cn's  Employment  Commission  in  1841.  They  also  form  the  subject  of  a  late  Keport  by 
Dr.  Greenhow,  with  reference  to  the  mortality  from  lung  diseases  in  the  district.  Sec  Third  Eeport  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1860.  Mr.  Scriven,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the 
former  Children's  Employment  Commission,  gives  the  following  general  character  of  the  working- 
potters.  "  The  operatives  are  in  their  general  character  a  quiet,  orderly  people,  possessing  not  only 
"  the  necessaries,  but  in  most  instances  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  tlicir  habitations  are  rcspect- 
"  able,  cleanly,  and  well  furnished."  From  my  own  observations  and  intercourse  with  them  I  can 
safely  adopt  this  description  ;  indeed,  all  persons  speak  to  an  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  potters 
during  the  last  20  years.  From  information  which  1  have  received  from  the  Poor  Law  and  Police 
authorities,  it  appears  that  this  district,  considering  the  large  number  it  contains  of  people  depending 
wpon  their  labour  for  their  livelihood,  holds  a  very  good  position  both  as  to  pauperism  and  crime 

The  pottery  manufixcture  offers  employment  of  some  kind  or  other  to  persons  of  every  age  and 
sex  ;  several  members  of  the  same  family  are  generally  to  be  found  working  in  the  same  manufactory'-. 

The  following  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  adults,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  in  the  Estimated  num- 
pottery  manufactories  in  this  district  has  been  obtained  from  the  returns  sent  in  by  the  employers  in  ^^''^  of  adults, 

x  J  ^    ^  ^  J        ^        I.     J  young  pcrsoniyj 

the  towns  of  Stoke,  Hanley,  Fenton,  and  Longton,  and  from  information  I  have  received  as  to  the  and  cbiidren 
number  and  character  of  the  other  manufactories  in  the  district: —  employed  in 

Approximate  number  of  earthenware  and  china  manufactories  in  the  district  180 
Operatives  of  all  kinds  employed  in  these  manufactories  -  -  -  30,000 

viz.—         Adults  19,000 
Young  persons  _____  6,500 

Children  4,500 
I  should  observe  that  these  numbers,  particularly  those  of  the  young  persons  and  children,  are  liable 
to  great  fluctuation.    Probably  the  above  numbers  are  less  than  they  would  be  at  a  time  when  the 
trade  was  not  so  depressed  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  year. 

The  number  of  hands,  and  the  relative  numbers  of  adults,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  Number  of 
vary  considerably  in  different  establishments,  according  to  the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  of     s^^^arate°^ "^"^ 
the  trade  carried  on  in  them.    The  number  of  hands  employed  in  separate  mnnufactorles  varies  manufactories, 
from  about  600  to  30  and  40.    There  are  few  firms  which  employ  more  than  600  hands.  Several 
employ  about  200. 

The  earthenware  manufacture  requires  the  largest  number  of  operatives,  and  entails  the  greatest 
amount  of  labour  upon  them,  owing  to  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  ware  produced.  In  the  china 
manufacture  the  quantity  of  material  used  is  comparatively  very  small.  In  the  manufacture  of 
Parian  vases  and  other  ornamental  ware,  which  forms  another  branch  of  the  trade,  the  labour  is  of 
a  light  character. 

As  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  employment  in  this  trade,  so  the  condition  of  the  young  persons  Numbers  of 
and  children  differs  widely  in  the  several  employments  in  which  they  are  engaged.  different  em 

Assuming  the  number  of  Children  employed  to  be  4,500,  they  may  be  thus  distributed  : —  ployments. 

Males. 

Mould  runners  and  jigger  turners       _  _  -  -  _  1,850 

Assistants  in  the  dipping  house,  handlers,  warehouse,  packing,  errand 

boys,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  950 

  2,800 
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The  Tottery 
Manufacture. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


Females. 


Ages  of  chil- 
dren. 


Numbers  of 
young  persons 
in  different  em- 
ployments. 


Paintresses  and  burnishers 
Paper  cutters,  &c. 


,100 
600 


Total  children 


1,700 
4,500 


There  seems  to  have  been  no  Improvement  as  to  the  age  at  which  cliildren  are  employed  since 
Mr.  Scriven's  inquiry  in  1841.  The  ages  of  the  children  stated  in  the  tabular  forms  filled  up  by  the 
employers  in  the  towns  of  Hanley,  Fenton,  and  Longton,  furnish  an  average  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  average  age  of  the  children  employed  in  the  whole  district  at  the  time 
those  forms  were  filled  up.  I  have  found,  however,  that  in  one  department  of  the  trade  many  children 
are  employed  at  the  ages  of  6,  7,  and  8.    Vide  infra,  page  3. 

The  Young  Persons  between  13  and  18  employed  in  the  trade,  the  numbers  of  whom  I  have  esti- 
mated at  6,500,  may  be  thus  distributed  : — 

Males. 

Mould  runners  650 
Apprentice  potters,  assistants  in  the  dipping  house,  warehouse  boys, 

fireman's  assistants,  &c.  2,850 


Apprentice  paintresses 

throwers  and  turners,  warehouse  girls,  &c. 


Females. 

and   burnishers,   transferrers,    assistants  to 


Total  young  persons 


3,500 


3,000 
6,500 


Hours  of  work 
of  children  and 
young  persons. 


State  of  places 
of  work. 


Description  of 
the  employ- 
ments in  -which 
children  and 
young  persons 
are  engaged. 


Slipmakers. 


Modellers  and 
mouldmakers. 


Throwers. 


Turners. 


The  usual  hours  of  work  throughout  the  district  are  similar  to  those  stated  by  the  employers  in 
the  tabular  forms.  They  are  generally  from  about  6^  a.m.  to  6-|-  p.m.  On  Saturday  work  ceases  in 
some  manufactories  at  2  p.m.,  in  others  at  4  p.m.  In  some  manufactories  work  is  continued  to  7  p.m. 
on  Fridays.  These  hours,  however,  are  frequently  exceeded  in  the  case  of  pressing  orders,  on  which 
occasions  children  as  well  as  adults  are  employed  to  8  or  9  p.m.;  and  sometimes,  but  I  believe  very 
rarely,  through  the  whole  night.  Some  of  the  children  are  also  liable  to  be  worked  beyond  the  usual 
hours  through  the  irregular  habits  of  the  men  for  whom  they  work. 

The  various  operations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery  are  all  carried  on  in  the  same 
establishments.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  a  particular  description  of  the  numerous  shops, 
rooms,  and  other  places  of  which  these  manufactories  consist,  or  to  make  a  general  statement  as  to 
the  condition  of  any  particidar  manufactory.  Most  of  the  manufactories  consist  of  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  at  different  times  without  any  arrangement  or  uniformity.  In  nearly  all  the  older 
buildings,  which  are  still  too  common,  the  rooms  are  very  small  and  low,  particularly  the  potters'  shops. 
In  the  modern  buildings,  particularly  those  which  have  been  erected  d  uring  the  last  few  years,  the 
health  and  convenience  of  the  workman  have  been  more  considered,  the  workrooms  are  built  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  are  more  lofty,  and  are  far  more  capable  of  ventilation. 

The  various  employments  in  the  pottery  manufacture  may  be  divided  into  two  departments,  the 
potting  department  and  the  finishing  department.  The  condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons 
employed  in  the  latter  is  very  much  better  than  of  those  employed  in  the  former  department. 

I  will  notice  shortly  those  employments  in  which  children  or  young  persons  are  engaged,  and 
point  out  particularly  those  classes  of  children  and  young  persons  whose  condition  calls  most  for 
consideration.  _ 

The  potting  department  comprises  the  various  "  branches  "  of  workmen  who  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  ware. 

Slipmakers. — These  workmen  are  employed  in  preparing  the  clay  for  the  use  of  the  potters. 
The  materials  of  which  the  clay  is  composed  are  first  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  and  mixed  together. 
The  clay,  or  slip,  is  then  dried  either  by  heat  on  the  slip  kiin,  or  by  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  press. 
This  machine  is  being  gradually  brought  into  general  use.  The  process  of  drying  the  clay  on  the  slip 
kiln  is  very  unhealthy,  as  the  workman  has  to  work  in  the  midst  of  hot  steam.  Boys  of  14  or  15 
are  sometimes  employed  as  assistants  to  the  siipmen,  but  no  children  are  employed  in  this  work. 

Modellers  and  Mouldmakers. — These  are  highly  skilled  artizans,  who  are  employed  in  preparing 
the  moulds  upon  which  many  kinds  of  ware  are  formed.  These  workmen  generally  employ  errand 
boys,  but  their  operations  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  children.  Boys  are  taken  as  apprentices  to 
this  branch. 

Throwers. — All  round  ware  was  formerly  made  by  the  thrower,  but  now  many  kinds  of  bowls, 
cups,  &c.  are  made  in  moulds  by  workmen  belonging  to  another  branch. 

The  thrower  generally  requires  the  assistance  of  two  women  or  girls,  one  to  turn  his  wheel,  and 
tlie  other  to  "take  oft'"  the  ware  when  formed.  In  Mr,  W.  T.  Copeland's  manufactory  there  are  two 
throwers'  wheels  worked  by  steam  machinery.  This  machinery  has  been  in  use  about  50  years,  but 
has  not  been  extended.  It  dispenses  with  the  labour  of  the  woman  to  turn  the  wheel,  but  requires  a 
boy  in  her  place  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  wheel.  Apprentice  throwers  employ  girls  of  14  years  of 
age  and  upwards  as  their  assistants.  These  women  and  girls  are  hired  by  the  employer.'  The 
throwers  form  the  highest  and  best  paid  branch  of  the  potters  ;  but  are  now  few,  compared  with  the 
other  branches. 

Turners. — These  workmen  are  employed  in  finishing  the  round  ware  after  it  has  been  shaped  by 
tlic  thrower.  A  woman  or  girl  is  generally  employed  to  work  the  treddie  and  assist  them  in  their 
work.    In  some  cases  boys  are  employed  instead  of  the  women.    In  Mr.  W.  T.  Copeland's  manu- 
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fixctory  there  are  1 1  lathes,  which  are  turned  by  steam  power.  In  this  case  the  labour  of  the  women  The  Pottery 
or  boys  who  work  the  treddle  is  dispensed  with,  nor  is  any  boy  required  to  regulate  the  machinery.  Manufacture. 
Ajjprentices  are  also  employed  in  this  branch.  Mr.F.D.Longe. 

Handlers. — These  workmen  are  employed  in  making  and  fitting  handles  to  cups,  jugs,  &c.  In   

most  cases  they  employ  one  or  two  boys  to  make  the  handles.    These  boys  are  very  young.    The  ITandlers. 
operation  of  forming  the  handles,  by  throwing  their  chests  on  the  moulds,  would  seem  to  be  very 
injurious  to  children  if  continued  for  many  hours. 

Flatpressers. —  These  workmen  form  one  of  the  most  numerous  "branches."  It  includes  dishmakers,  Flatpressers. 
platemakers,  saucermakers,  and  cup  and  bowl  makers.  A  great  number  of  very  young  boys  are 
employed  by  these  men.  The  dishmaker  generally  employs  one  boy  ;  the  platemaker,  two ;  the 
saucermaker,  three  ;  and  the  cupmaker  three  and  sometimes  four.  The  transfer  of  the  manufacture 
of  some  kinds  of  cups  and  bowls  from  the  thrower  to  the  presser  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  young  boys  employed  in  the  trade.  The  condition  of  these  boys  calls 
for  consideration  more  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  children. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  early  age  at  which  children  are  employed  in  this  branch  : —  Ages  at  wiiich 

The  average  age  at  which  58  children  in  the  manufactories  in  Stoke  had  commenced,  work  was  flatpressers' 

r.  n  ^  boys  commence 

9  years  3  months.  ^^•'^j^^ 

One  had  begun  to  work  between  the  ages  of  6  and  7. 

Six  „  „  7  and  8. 

Twelve  „  „  8  and  9. 

Nineteen         „  „  9  and  10. 

The  average  age  at  which  62  children  in  the  manufactories  in  Hanley  had  commenced  work  was 

^years  1  month. 

Seven  had  begun  to  work  between  the  ages  of  6  and  7. 
Fifteen  „  3>  7  and  8. 

Twenty  „  8  and  9. 

Eight  „  „  9  and  10. 

The  average  age  at  which  15  children  in  the  manufactories  in  Fenton  had  commenced  work  was 
8  years  11  months. 

One  had  begun  to  work  between  the  ages  of  6  and  7. 
;  Two  „  jj  7  and  8. 

Eight  a     '  i>  8  and  9. 

Two  „  „  9  and  10. 

The  average  age  at  which  23  children  in  the  manufactories  in  Longton  had  commenced  work  was 
7  years  8  months. 

Two  had  begun  to  work  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6. 

One  „  „  6    „  7 

Nine  „  „  7    „  8. 

Five  „  „  8    „  9. 

Three  „  „  9    „  10. 

In  most  cases,  upon  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  those  children  who  had  begun  to  work  at 
the  earliest  ages,  I  found  that  they  were  either  the  children  of  widows,  or  that  their  fathers  were 
incapable  of  working,  or  of  drunken  habits.  Many  of  the  younger  children  were  the  children  of 
colliers. 

These  boys  are  employed  : — (1.)  In  turning  the  "jigger,"  a  simple  machine  for  turning  the  wheel  Employment  of 
or  whirler  on  which  the  workman  forms  the  ware.    (2.)  In  carrying  the  moulds  with  the  moist  ware  flatpressers' 
pressed  upon  them  into  an  adjoining  drying  room  or  "  stove,"  and  placing  them  upon  shelves  to  dry. 
(3.)  In  assisting  the  workman  in  "  wedging  "  the  clay,  "  batting  out,"  and  cleaning  the  ware  when 
dry.    (4.)  In  sweeping  out  the  shops  and  stoves,  lighting  fires,  &c. 

I'he  youngest  boys  are  generally  employed  in  turning  the  jigger.    This  operation,  though  not  Turning  the 
requiring  much  strength,  is  very  hard  work  for  children  to  be  engaged  in  during  the  whole  day.  jigger. 

Some  manufacturers  are  in  favour  of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  turn  the  whirlers,  by  which 
means  the  labour  of  their  jigger  boys  would  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  objections  to  its 
introduction  appear  to  be — (1)  the  Inconvenient  arrangement  of  the  shops  in  most  manufactories  for 
the  application  of  shafts  ;  (2)  the  impossibility  of  steam  power  being  profitably  used  in  the  smaller 
manufactories ;  (3)  the  abhorrence  of  steam  power  by  the  workmen,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  number 
of  workmen  required  in  the  trade.  Formerly  all  flatpressers  turned  their  own  whirlers,  but  when 
an  increase  of  trade  required  a  more  rapid  production,  the  employers  gave  the  workmen  the  assistance 
of  the  jigger.  This  machine,  while  it  relieved  the  flatpresser  of  much  of  his  labour,  increased  the 
number  of  young  children  employed. 

Close  at  hand  to  the  flatpresser's  bench  is  the  "stove."  These  "stoves"  are  little  rooms,  or  rather  Mould, running, 
ovens,  about  13  feet  square,  and  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  partitioned  off  from  the  shop.  They  are  fitted 
inside  with  shelves,  on  which  the  moulds  with  the  moist  ware  upon  them  are  placed  in  order  that  the 
ware  may  be  dried  suflficiently  to  be  removed.  In  the  centre  is  the  stove,  which  I  have  often  observed 
red  hot.  I  tested  the  heat  of  three  of  these  drying  rooms  or  "  stoves."  In  one  the  thermometer  rose 
to  120,  in  one  to  130,  and  in  the  third  to  148.  As  the  potter  forms  the  plate  or  saucer  on  the  mould, 
the  mould  runner  runs  off  with  it  into  the  "  stove."  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  moulds  with 
which  the  workmen  is  supplied  is  limited,  has  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  be  raised,  in  order  that  the 
moulds  may  be  the  more  quickly  dried,  so  as  to  be  used  again.  Besides  entering  to  place  the  moulds, 
the  boy  has  also  to  enter  to  turn  them,  in  order  that  the  ware  may  not  be  bent  in  drying. 

The  practice  of  using  great  heat  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  moulds  quickly  is  discouraged  by 
inany  employers,  as  not  only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  themsehes  and  their  boys,  but 
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very  prejudicial  to  tte  interest  of  the  master.  It  causes  a  great  consumption  of  coal,  and  the  moulds 
are  sooner  worn  out. 

Several  manufacturers  have  lately  been  attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  hot  stove  system,  by 
supplying  their  workmen  with  a  large  number  of  moulds,  and  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  stove ; 
and  in  a  few  cases  I  have  found  workmen  supplied  with  such  a  number  of  moulds  as  to  enable  them  to 
do  their  day's  work  without  heating  the  stove  at  all  during  working  hours.  Another  mode  of  removing 
the  evil  is  the  substitution  of  some  form  of  oven  or  stove  which  would  neither  require  the  entrance 
of  the  boy  or  workman,  nor  diffuse  so  much  heat  through  the  workshop.  Such  an  oven  has  been  used 
with  much  success  in  Mr.  Pearson's  manufactory  at  Cobridge.  Until  some  great  change  is  made  in 
the  "  hot  stove  "  system,  the  most  efficient  mode  of  ventilation  can  only  mitigate  the  evil,  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the  potter. 

Wedging  Clay. — This  is  beating  or  throwing  the  clay  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  air  which  is  left  in 
after  its  preparation  by  the  slipman.  Clay  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  kiln  process  requires  a 
far  greater  amount  of  Avedging  than  that  from  which  the  water  has  been  expelled  by  pressure. 
Neither  process,  however,  renders  the  clay  fit  for  use  without  being  first  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  wedging.  This  is  very  hard  work,  and  I  believe  in  most  cases  it  is  thrown  almost  entirely  upon 
the  boys.  In  some  manufiictories  the  pugmill  is  used  for  kneading  the  clay  after  it  has  been 
prepared  by  the  slipman.  The  clay  having  been  passed  through  this  machine  requires  very  little 
wedging.  The  cost  of  this  machine  is  very  little,  as  it  may  be  worked  either  by  horse  or  steam  jiower. 
I  believe  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  in  general  use  is  that  the  workmen  object  to  the  slight 
deduction  from  their  wages  which  some  manufacturers  require. 

The  boys  employed  by  saucer  and  cup  makers  assist  the  workmen  by  preparing  the  "  bats  "  of  clay 
and  placing  them  on  the  moulds,  spunging  the  cups  Avhen  made,  &c.  Cupmakers  sometimes  employ 
a  girl  to  do  this  in  addition  to  their  boys. 

These  boys  are  generally  required  to  come  before  the  men  in  the  morning  to  light  the  fires  in  the 
stoves,  and  to  stay  after  the  men  have  done  work  to  sweep  out  the  shops  and  stoves. 

The  above  description  shows  the  ordinary  employment  of  these  boys  ;  they  are,  however,  liable  more 
than  any  other  class  of  children  to  be  worked  beyond  the  regular  houi's.  It  is  still  too  frequent  a 
practice  among  the  flatpressers,  as  Avith  other  potters,  to  waste  the  first  days  of  the  week  in  idleness 
or  the  beerhouse,  and  then  work  themselves  and  their  boys  until  8  or  9  o'clock  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  order  to  recover  their  lost  time. 

In  other  respects  these  boys  are  generally  well  treated  by  the  men ;  ill  usage  very  rarely  occurs.v 
They  generally  have  their  half  hour  for  breakfast  and  their  hour  for  dinner  at  the  usual  time,  though 
the  dinner  hour  is  liable  to  be  curtailed  on  the  later  days  of  the  week  by  irregular  workmen.  In 
many  cases  where  these  children  live  near  the  manufactories  they  go  home  to  their  meals,  but  I 
have  frequently  found  them  eating  their  dinner  in  their  workshops  or  in  the  yards  of  manufactories. 
The  facilities  offered  for  cooking  operations  by  the  fires  with  which  the  potters'  shops  and  rooms 
are  so  plentifully  supplied  have  induced  a  practice  far  too  general  of  converting  the  vs^orkshop  into  a 
kitchen  and  dininfj  room  at  meal-times. 

These  workmen,  except  the  yovmg  apprentices,  are  all  paid  on  the  piecework  system,  while  they  hire 
their  boys  for  the  day  or  week,  as  they  may  require  their  assistance.  Girls  are  very  rarely  employed 
at  this  work  in  this  district ;  the  practice  of  employing  girls  as  mould  runners  or  jigger  turners 
is  disapproved  of  by  all  parties.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  these  boys  are  about  3s.  or 
35.  6rf.  Boys  of  9  to  11  years  of  age  get  from  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  6d. ;  boys  of  12  to  14  get  from  3s.  to  5s. 
In  a  few  instances  boys  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  earn  as  much  6s. 

The  means  of  the  workman  with  respect  to  the  wages  he  can  afford  to  pay  to  his  assistants 
may  be  thus  shown.  The  price  for  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  full-sized  plates  is  3s.  per  score  dozen. 
A  good  workman  can  make  two  score  dozen  of  these  plates  per  day.  His  earnings,  therefore,  for  a 
full  week's  work  would  be  36s. ;  out  of  this  sum  he  would  pay  about  8s.  to  his  two  boys.  Saucer- 
makers  and  cupmakers,  employing  three  or  four  boys,  would  pay  them  about  9s.  or  10s. 

The  wages  of  these  boys  appear  to  have  been  considerably  increased  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Scriven's 
inquiry,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  ware  paid  to  the  men.  This  may  be  attri- 
buted partly  to  the  increased  demand  for  boys  of  the  age  of  12  and  upwards  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade, 
and  2>artly  to  an  increased  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  more  respectable  parents  to  employ  their  children 
at  this  work.  Those  who  are  employed  in  most  cases  belong  to  the  poorest  families  ;  the  ragged  class 
of  the  district  being  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  this  employment. 

Many  of  the  medical  men  whose  evidence  I  have  obtained  speak  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  injuries 
caused  to  the  constitutions  of  these  boys  by  their  employment ;  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cause  of  any  specific  disease  in  boys  who  are  not  predisposed  to  disease  by  a  congenital  weakness  of 
constitution.  I  have  myself  observed  a  great  many  of  them  at  their  work,  and  questioned  them  on 
the  subject,  but  I  found  very  few  who  had  suffered  from  any  ailment  Aviiich  seemed  attributable  to 
their  work.  They  generally  appeared  brisk  and  happy,  notwithstanding  their  dirty  and  ragged 
appearance.  It  would  seem  that  the  injurious  effects  of  tlieir  employment  do  not  show  themselves  in 
youth,  further  than  by  impeding  growth.  When  the  mould  runner  has  become  a  young  journeyman 
the  serious  effects  of  many  years'  work  in  these  shops  and  stoves  become  more  palpable. 

Hollow  Ware  Pressers. — This  branch  of  potters  is  also  very  numerous.  They  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  jugs  and  other  kinds  of  hollow  ware,  which  are  formed  by  pressing  the  clay  inside  the 
mould.  They  do  not  employ  any  assistants,  but  themselves  turn  their  whirlers,  and  carry  their 
moulds  into  the  stoves.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  workmen  belonging  to  this  branch  suffer  more 
from  asthma  and  pulmonary  diseases  than  the  flatpressers.  The  employment  of  the  journeymen 
hollow  ware  pressers  is  for  the  most  part  more  laborious  than  that  of  the  flatpressers,  owing  to  the 
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size  of  the  ware  they  manufacture,  e.g.,  ewers  and  soup  tureens ;  while,  in  addition  to  their  labour, 
these  workmen  are  subjected  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  hot  stove. 

A  great  number  of  the  boys  are  employed  as  apprentices  in  these  two  branches.  They  are  appren- 
ticed to  the  employer,  generally  at  the  age  of  14.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty 
to  2s.  6of.,  the  practice  of  binding  apprentices  by  deed  is  by  no  means  general.  Apprentice  potters 
are  paid  weekly  wages  of  2s.  to  3s.  6c?.  for  the  first  two  years ;  after  that  time  they  begin  to  Avork  on 
the  piecework  system,  earning  journeyman's  wages,  with  a  deduction  of  half  or  one-third  of  their 
earnings  in  favour  of  their  employer.  The  practice  of  employing  a  great  number  of  apprentices, 
and  taking  them  at  the  age  of  13  instead  of  14,  is  very  common  in  a  certain  class  of  manufactories 
— a  practice  which  is  not  only  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  trade,  but  is  probably  another 
great  cause  to  which  the  bad  constitutions  of  the  potters  is  to  be  attributed.  This  system,  so 
advantageous  to  the  employer,  who  requires  quantity  rather  than  quality  of  goods,  tends  directly  to 
encourage  the  young  potter  greatly  to  overwork  himself  during  the  four  or  five  years  during  which 
he  is  employed  on  the  piecework  system,  but  at  low  wages. 

Ovenmen,  Firemen,  and  Placers. — These  workmen  are  employed  in  firing  or  baking  the  ware  in  the 
kilns.  No  children  are  employed  at  this  work,  but  boys  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  generally 
employed  by  the  men  to  assist  them  in  keeping  up  the  fires  and  other  work.  This  is  the  only 
employment  In  which  nightwork  Is  regularly  required.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  lads  are  never 
worked  during  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  a  week.  This  employment  also  subjects  the 
workman  to  great  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  operation  of  emptying  the  oven  Is  generally 
commenced  while  its  temperature  is  still  very  high. 

Saggermalters. — These  workmen  make  the  clay  cases  in  which  the  ware  is  baked.  This  work 
requires  much  strength,  owing  to  the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  clay.  Boys  of  16  years  of  age 
and  upwards  are  employed  by  the  saggermakers,  but  no  children. 

Dippers. — The  operation  of  dipping  the  ware  is  a  specially  Injiu'ious  employment,  owing  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  lead  which  generally  forms  a  large  ingredient  in  the  glaze.  Boys  of  a  very 
young  age  are  employed  In  carrying  the  ware  to  the  dipper,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  spend  much 
of  their  time  In  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the  dipping  house.  The  Injurious  effects  of  the  dipping 
tub  are  well  known.  Few  dippers  continue  many  years  at  their  work  without  suffering  from  painter's 
colic  or  paralysis;  many  become  crippled  at  an  early  age.  Boys  of  about  14  or  15  years  of  age  are 
employed  to  "gather"  the  ware  from  the  dipper;  they  are  brought  more  in  contact  with  the  glaze 
than  the  other  boys.  Women  are  also  employed  In  the  dipping  house  to  brush  the  ware.  Nearly  all 
the  boys  whom  I  found  engaged  in  this  work  had  felt  its  effects  more  or  less ;  some  had  suffered  very 
seriously.  There  seems  to  be  ground  for  supposing  that  some  constitutions  are  more  affected  by  the 
lead  poison  than  others.  The  boys  employed  in  the  dipping  house  are  generally  a  better  class  than 
tiie  flatpressers'  assistants.  Their  wages  are  much  higher  and  the  work  is  less  laborious.  The  glaze 
in  general  use  at  the  present  time  is  less  Injurious  than  that  which  was  formerly  used,  in  Avhlch 
arsenic  formed  an  ingredient.  There  seems  to  be  great  reason  to  hope  that  even  the  lead  may  be 
dispensed  with,  without  rendering  the  glaze  less  efficient  or  more  costly. 

The  employments  in  the  finishing  department,  In  which  children  and  young  persons  are  engaged 
are — 

(1.)  Printing. 
(2.)  Painting. 

(3.)  Gilding  and  burnishing. 

Of  the  ware  produced  in  the  different  manufactories,  a  part  is  white  ware,  that  is,  ware  which  is  not 
subjected  to  any  colouring  process.  A  great  quantity  of  this  ware  is  made  for  the  American  market. 
The  rest  of  the  ware  is  decorated  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  processes,  or  by  other  processes  in 
which  adults  only  are  employed. 

Printers  employ  two  women  or  girls  as  "  transferrers  "  and  one  young  girl  as  a  "  paper  cutter." 
These  paper  cutters  are  generally  very  young ;  many  of  tlieai  begin  to  work  at  8  years  of  age  ;  their 
regular  work  is  cutting  into  pieces  the  paper  on  which  the  pattern  has  been  impressed  by  the  printer ; 
these  pieces  are  then  applied  to  the  ware  by  the  transferrers.  They  are  also  employed  in  lighting  the 
printer's  fire,  fetching  water,  8:c.  Next  to  that  of  the  flatpressers'  boys,  the  condition  of  these  children 
most  demands  consideration,  on  account  of  the  very  young  age  at  which  they  are  employed,  their 
liability  to  be  overworked,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  work.  The  printers'  rooms 
are  generally  very  hot  and  badly  ventilated  ;  rooms  of  small  and  low  dimensions  are  often  fitted 
with  two  or  three  printer's  stoves. 

Painters.— branch  includes  persons  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  from  the  talented  artist,  who 
paints  flowers  and  landscapes  on  the  most  costly  porcelain,  to  the  littlo  girls  of  9  or  1 0,  who  are  employed 
in  painting  cheap  earthenware  and  ornaments.  A  great  number  of  young  girls  are  employed  in  this 
work  ;  their  occupation  is  for  the  most  part  refined  and  agreeal)le  and  not  necessarily  injurious  to  their 
health.  The  children  and  young  persons  of  different  sexes  generally  work  in  different  rooms,  under 
the  superintendence  of  respectable  over-lookers,  or  of  the  adults  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  em 
])loyment.  I  have  entered  several  palntresses  rot)ms  in  diflFerent  manufactories,  and  always  found 
them  well  dressed,  well  behaved,  and  apparently  enjoying  their  occupation.  Medical  evidence, 
however,  shows  that  they  are  liable  to  be  seriously  injured  by  being  kept  for  so  many  hours  at  this 
sedentary  work  in  crowded  and  badly-ventilated  rooms.  In  the  "better  class  of  manufactories  the 
painting  rooms  are  long  and  spacious,  and  in  some  cases  lofty  and  well  built  for  ventilation ;  but  in 
many  manufactories  they  are  low  and  small.  The  girls  work  at  long  tables  placed  under  the  windows, 
Avhich  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  open  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  draughts,  which  would  be  probably  more  Injui'lous  to  their  health  than  even  the  close  atmo- 
sphere which  they  are  breathing.    The  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  this  bran^'h  is 
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generally  confined  to  the  regular  hours  of  work;  but  they  are  liable  to  be  employed  considerably 
beyond  those  hours  in  some  manufactories  at  periods  of  brisk  trade.  The  apprentice  paintresses  are 
generally  taken  at  ages  of  10  to  12.  In  one  manufactory,  that  of  Messrs.  Herbert  Minton  and  Co., 
they  are  not  taken  under  13  years  of  age.  During  the  first  year  tliey  are  of  little  use  to  their 
employers ;  they  are  paid  weekly  wages  of  Is.  upwards  during  the  first  three  years,  a  certain  amount  of 
work  being  allotted  to  them  according  to  their  efficiency.  They  then  begin  to  work  on  the  piece- 
work system,  with  certain  deductions  to  the  employers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apprentice  boys.  The 
wages  of  journeywomen  paintresses  average  al)out  ds.  or  10s.  per  week,  though  when  they  work 
overtime  they  can  earn  considerably  more  than  that  sum. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  operation  of  gilding  the  ware  are  generally  men  and  boys,  though  in 
some  of  the  small  manufactories  children  of  both  sexes  are  employed.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  exclusively  at  this  work  are  very  few.  Women  and  girls  are  employed  to  burnish  the  gold 
which  has  been  laid  on  the  ware  by  the  gilder.  The  condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons 
engaged  in  this  branch  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  that  of  the  paintresses. 

The  operation  of  scouring  china,  i.e.  dusting  and  cleaning  the  ware  from  the  fine  flint  powder  in 
which  it  has  been  fired,  is  a  very  injurious  employment.  The  persons  engaged  in  this  work  are 
women.  .  No  children  are  ever  employed  in  it,  but  many  young  women  are  tempted  to  sacrifice 
their  health  for  the  high  wages  which  this  employment  affords.  The  number,  however,  of  women 
employed  exclusively  at  this  work  is  not  great,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  china 
ware  manufactured. 

In  addition  to  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  which  I  noticed, 
a  great  many  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in  the  warehouses  in  sorting  and  packing  the  ware.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  employment  to  call  for  any  particular  remarks. 

The  manufacture  of  Parian  figures  and  vases  and  other  ornamental  ware  forms  a  distinct  branch  of 
this  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  some  of  the  larger  establishments  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
pottery.  The  operations  of  several  small  manufactories  are  confined  to  this  work.  Young  persons 
and  children  are  also  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  trade,  but  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few, 
and  the  work  requires  more  ingenuity  than  labour. 

The  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles  is  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Minton  and  Co.,  at  Stoke. 
This  is  a  new  employment  during  the  last  20  years.  Several  boys  are  employed  in  this  work.  The 
tiles  are  made  by  the  pressure  of  powdered  clay,  slightly  damped,  into  moulds.  The  operation  of 
pressing  the  tiles,  which  is  done  by  very  powerful  machines  worked  by  hand  power,  fills  the  shop 
with  dust  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  the  powder  is  more  or  less  damp.  The  inhalation  of  this  dust 
is  injurious,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  boys  or  workmen  have  actually  been  much  injured  by  it. 

There  are  also  a  few  establishments  in  the  district  connected  with  the  pottery  trade  in  which  stilts 
and  cockspurs  are  made.  These  things  are  little  pieces  of  clay  of  different  shapes,  on  which  the  ware 
is  placed  in  the  saggers  preparatory  to  its  being  fired.  In  one  of  these  manufactories,  that  of  Messrs. 
Buller  and  Mugford,  at  Ilauley,  a  great  number  of  very  little  children,  chiefly  girls,  are  employed. 
They  all  work  in  one  long  building.  There  were  30  at  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  of  ages  from  9  to 
14.  The  labour  of  these  children  is  simple  and  uniform,  consisting  merely  of  picking  the  stilts  and 
cockspurs  out  of  the  dies  in  which  they  have  been  pressed.  This  building  was  very  well  built  for 
ventilation. 

The  stilts  are  dried  by  means  of  an  oven,  which  neither  requires  the  entrance  of  the  children,  nor 
does  it  heat  the  workshop.  The  dies  with  the  moist  clay  pressed  in  them  are  laid  upon  an  iron  rack 
or  horse,  which  is  rendered  easily  moveable  by  means  of  wheels  and  rails.  As  soon  as  the  rack  is 
loaded,  the  door  of  the  oven  is  opened,  and  the  rack  is  pushed  in  by  the  children,  and  left  until  the 
clay  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  removed  from  the  dies.  Although,  perhaps,  an  oven  or  "  stove  "  of  the 
same  size  and  form  a?  this  could  not  be  used  for  drying  ware,  it  suggests  a  principle  on  which  an  oven 
might  be  made  for  the  potter's  use,  which  would  effectually  remedy  the  evil  which  I  have  already 
noticed. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  while  investigating  the  condition  of  the  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  this  trade,  I  have  made  a  few  inquiries  with  reference  to  their  state  of  education, 
and  have  personally  examined  several  of  the  youngest  children  I  found  at  work. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  state  of  education  amongst  the  youngest  children  employed  in  the 
manufactories  which  I  visited  in  the  under-mentioned  towns: — 


Number  of  Children  examined. 

Could  read. 

Could  not  read. 

i 

Stoke-on-Trent  (flatpressers'  boys  and  paper  cutters). 

!  43 

27  or  62  *  7  per  cent. 

16  or  37  '2  per  cent. 

Hanley,  Shelton,  and  Etruria  (chiefly  flatpressers'  boys). 
131 

74or56'4 

57  or  43-5 

Fenton  and  Longton  (chiefly  flatpressers'  boys). 
69 

i 

i 

25  or  36*2  „ 

44  or  63  -7 

The  state  of  education  amono;st  the  same  class  of  children  in  the  other  towns  of  the  district  is 
probably  on  a  par  with  that  in  Hanley,  Shelton,  and  Etruria. 

The  above  statistics  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  the  state  of  education  among  the  older  and  better 
class  of  children  and  young  persons^.   I  examined  the  younger  girls  in  several  of  the  [juintresses.'  rooms 
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in  Stoke,  Hanley,  Longton,  and  Burslem,  and  found  that  they  were  generally  able  to  read  well  the    The  Pottery 
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subjects  1  gave  them.   

Not  having  made  any  general  investigation  of  the  number  of  children  attending  the  day  schools  in  Mr.F.D.Longe . 

the  district,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  complete  returns,  but  from  the  statement  which  I  have  received  

from  the  Rev.  H.  Sandford,  assistant  inspector  of  schools,  it  appears  that  although  the  number  of 
children  attending  public  day  schools  has  considerably  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population  since 
the  time  of  Mr.  Scriven's  inquiry,  the  children  leave  school  at  a  very  early  age :  —  Vide  p.  24. 

Number  of  scholars  in  public  day  schools  (girls,  boys,  and  infants)  in  the  whole  district,  according 
to  Mr.  Scriven's  return  in  1841  : — 

Population  of  whole  district   -----  70,000 

Number  of  day  scholars  in  whole  district         -  -  -      1,712  or  2 '4  per  cent. 

Number  of  scholars  in  public  day  schools  (girls,  boys,  and  infants)  in  certain  parts  of  the  district, 
according  to  Mx.  Sandford's  return  in  October  1862  : — P.  24. 

Population  of  those  parts  of  the  district  -  -  -  80,237 

Number  of  day  scholars  in  the  district  _  _  _      5,450  or  6  •  7  per  cent. 

N.B. — These  parts  include  Stoke,  which  is  the  best  provided,  and  Longton,  which  is  the  worst 
provided  with  day  schools  of  the  different  towns  in  the  district. 

While  in  most  of  the  departments  of  the  pottery  manufacture  much  skill  and  ingenuity  are  required, 
and  eflBciency  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  practice  and  experience,  very  few  departments 
offer  any  direct  inducement  to  education.  While  a  fev/  of  the  higher  class  of  workmen  will  deny 
themselves  the  benefit  of  a  boy's  earnings  for  several  years,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  good 
situation  in  the  warehouses,  or  in  some  other  trade,  the  bulk  of  the  children  of  the  district  leave 
school  for  the  manufactories  at  the  age  of  9  or  10.  Any  further  instruction  must  be  acquired  at  the 
night  schools  or  Sunday  schools,  the  latter  of  which  are  very  numerous  and  well  attended. 

The  "  out  potteries,"  as  the  Staffordshire  potters  call  them,  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  England  Potteries  out  of 
and  Scotland,  but  in  no  locality  are  they  very  large  or  numerous.    Most  of  them  have  been  established  Staflordshu  e. 
for  many  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  trade  has  increased  in  any  district  so  much  as  in 
Staffordshire.    The  following  list  will  afford  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of  nearly  all  these  "  out" 
potteries  and  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  : — 


Manufactories. 

Approximate  Number  of 
Persons  employed. 

Scotland  : — 

In  and  near  Glasgow 

6 

1,400 

Greenock       -          -          -          -  - 

1 

200 

On  the  Forth  -          -          ■•          -          -          -  - 

2 

400 

Northumberland  : — 

Newcastle     -          -          -          ^          -          -  - 

4 

650 

North  Shields           -          -          -          -   '  - 

I 

100 

Durham  : — 

In  and  near  Sunderland         -          _          _          .  . 

4 

oOO 

Stockton 

2 

220 

Yorkshire  : — 

Middlesborough         -          -  - 

1 

200 

In  and  near  Leeds      -          -  - 

10 

300 

Near  Sheffield           -          -          -  - 

5 

580 

Worcestershire  : — 

Worcester      -          -          -          -          -       '  ■  -  ■  ' 

2 

450 

Shropshire  : — 

Coalport        -          -  - 

1 

300 

There  are  a  few  other  isolated  manufactories  in  places  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  visit. 
T  should  estimate  the  total  numbers  of  operatives  employed  in  the  "  out"  potteries  belonging  to  this 
branch  of  the  trade  at  about  8,000. 

These  manufactories  also  differ  very  much  from  each  other  as  to  their  magnitude,  and  as  to  the 
character  of  the  goods  produced  in  them.  Some  of  them  have  been  built  at  a  recent  period,  and 
contain  large  and  commodious  workshops,  into  which  steam  machinery  and  other  improvements  have 
been  introduced.  The  smallest  manufactories  I  have  visited  are  at  Castleford,  near  Leeds,  in  some 
of  whicii  only  25  or  30  hands  are  employed. 

The  general  system  of  employment,  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  times  for  meals,  are  much  the 
same  as  in  Staffordsliire,  except  that  in  the  Scotch  manufactories  the  dinner  hour  is  at  two.  Through- 
out the  trade  the  workmen  hire  and  pay  their  own  assistants.  In  none  of  the  manufactories  which  I 
visited,  did  I  find  so  large  a  number  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  as  in  Staffordshire,  although 
1  found  almost  everywhere  boys  under  that  age  employed  by  the  flatpressers.  The  Glasgow  potteries 
being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  and  poor  population,  while  there  are  few  other  trades  in  their 
neighbourhood  to  compete  for  the  labour  of  boys  under  13,  the  potters  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
as  many  boys  as  they  require  of  11  or  12  years  of  age.  In  the  potteries  at  Newcastle,  and  in  some 
others  which  I  visited,  Ifoi^nd  a  great  number  of  girls,  generally  of  13  years  of  age  and  upwards,  em- 
ployed by  the  flatpressers,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  boys,  in  the  various  operations  of  wedging  clay, 
running  moulds,  and  turning  the  jigger.    The  employment  of  girls  for  these  purposes  prevails  also  to 
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The  Pottery    a  great  extent  in  the  potteries  on  the  Wear,  near  Sunderland,  and  at  Middlesborough  on  the  Tees. 
Manufacture,    j,^  these  locaHties  the  shipyards,  ironworks,  and  other  trades,  are  so  much  preferred  to  the  pottery 
Mr.F.D.Louge.  trade,  that  the  potters  find  a  difficulty  in  getting,  or  at  least  in  keeping  any  number  of  boys  either  as 

 ■     assistants  or  as  apprentices  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  female  employment, 

girls  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  poorer  families  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  other  places  in 
Avhich  one  or  two  isolated  potteries  of  a  high  class  are  situated,  not  only  is  there  a  scarcity  of  other 
employment  for  boys,  but  the  potteries  are  preferred  to  the  other  ti'ades  of  the  district.  In  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Coalport  in  Shropshire,  I  found  strong  and  well-educated  boys  of  13  and  14, 
doing  the  same  work,  and  receiving  no  higher  wages  than  would  be  earned  by  boys  of  9  or  10  in 
Staffordshire,  or  by  girls  in  other  places.  In  all  these  manufactories  I  found  a  few  very  young 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  working  with  their  fathers.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  children  were 
employed  to  save  the  expense  of  more  able  assistants,  at  a  time  when  the  workmen  had  a  scanty 
supply  of  work. 

I  observed  a  considerable  difference  as  to  the  state  of  education  among  the  children  in  different 
localities.  In  the  country  districts  the  children  had  generally  been  to  school  for  some  years  previously 
to  their  commencius;  work.  In  the  manufactories  at  Stockton,  I  found  several  children  who  althouoh 
they  had  begun  to  woi"k  at  a  very  early  age,  not  only  were  able  to  read  and  write,  but  showed  a 
considerable  interest  in  their  education.  In  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  in  the  potteries  on  the  Wear, 
I  found  a  more  general  absence  of,  and  disregard  for  education,  than  I  observed  among  the  children 
in  Staffordshire.  However,  the  number  of  children  employed  in  these  several  potteries  is  so  small, 
and  their  connexion  with  tlie  trade  so  transitory,  that  the  state  of  their  education  must  be  attributed 
to  circumstances  quite  independent  of  the  trade  itself. 

The  evidence  which  I  obtained  in  different  localities  as  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  upon  the 
health  of  the  operatives  accorded  in  the  main  with  that  which  I  obtained  in  Staffordshire.  Although 
my  informants  differed  considerably  in  their  experiences  of  its  injurious  effects,  it  was  generally 
considered  that  the  potters  were  a  short-lived  class.  The  inhalation  of  mineral  and  metallic  dust, 
vicissitude  of  heat  and  cold,  hard  work  in  hot  and  badly-ventilated  workshops,  and  drinking 
habits,  were  the  different  causes  to  which  the  frequent  decay  of  the  potter's  constitution  at  an  early 
age  was  attributed.  Owing  to  the  aggregation  of  manufactories  in  the  Staffordshire  district,  the 
continuous  employment  which  a  prosperous  trade  has  afforded  the  operatives  during  many  years,  and 
the  cold  and  damp  nature  of  the  climate  of  this  locality,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  employment  appear 
there  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  of  the  "  out"  potteries. 

In  some  of  the  manufactories  in  Glasgow  and  Newcastle,  steam  power  is  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  of  the  manufactories  in  Staffordshire.  Its  application  for  the  purjiose  of  turning 
the  various  potters  wheels,  dispenses  with  the  labour  of  the  children  and  women  who  are  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  facilitates  the  operation  of  the  workman.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
flatpressers,  a  child  is  no  longer  required  to  turn  the  jigger ;  as,  however,  the  workman  is  able  to 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  ware,  he  generally  employs  an  additional  Ijoy  to  wedge  clay  and  carry 
moulds.  This  additional  boy  would  probably  not  be  required  if  the  pugmill  was  used  for  prc})aring 
the  clay.  Undoubtedly,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  required  might  be 
effected  by  a  more  general  use  of  steam  machinery  for  these  purposes. 

In  some  manufactories  machines  called  "  heads,"  or  "jollies,"  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  more  common  shapes  of  round  ware.  The  ware  is  formed  in  moulds  which  are  turned  by 
steam  power.  A  lump  of  clay  is  placed  in  the  mould,  and  the  cup  or  bowl  is  formed  by  the  pressure 
of  a  piece  of  iron  upon  the  clay  v/hlle  the  mould  is  revolving  By  means  of  these  simple  machines, 
children  and  women  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  skilled  thrower.  An  extension  of  the  use  ol 
mechanical  contrivances  for  forming  ware,  would  probably  cause  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  children  at  present  employed.  It  seems,  however,  that  unless  the  demand  for  ordinary 
kinds  of  earthenware  goods  greatly  increases,  or  the  trade  becomes  more  concentrated  in  large 
manufactories,  the  use  of  steam  machinery  will  not  be  much  extended. 

The  manufactories  which  I  have  included  in  the  second  class  are  very  numerous,  but  generally 
much  smaller  than  those  in  which  fine  ware  is  made.  The  largest  stoneware  manufactories  are  in 
Lambeth ;  other  manufactories  of  a  similar  character  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  Derbyshire  ;  at 
Brierly  Hill,  in  South  Staffordshire  ;  at  Glasgow,  Portobello,  and  Musselborough,  in  Scotland  ;  on 
the  Tyne,  near  Newcastle;  at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire;  at  Bristol;  and,  I  believe,  in  a  few  other 
places.  In  many  of  these  manufactories,  the  manufacture  of  coarse  or  salt-glaze  earthenware,  drain- 
pipe, and  terra-cotta,  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  stoneware.  Although  many  of  the 
processes,  and  much  of  the  employment,  in  these  manufactories  is  the  same  as  in  the  fine  ware  manu- 
factories, the  operatives  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  extent  to  influences  injurious  to  health  ; 
while  the  number  of  young  children  employed  in  these  manufactories  is  very  small,  as  the  articles  pro- 
duced are  generally  so  large  and  heavy  that  little  occasion  is  offered  for  their  employment.  In  the 
potteries  which  I  visited  near  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire,  I  found  that  much  irregularity  prevailed 
as  to  the  hours  of  work.  It  was  stated  to  be  a  common  occurrence  for  workmen  to  begin  at  3  a.m. 
or  4  a.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  in  order  to  recover  time  lost  on  previous  days.  From  the  information 
I  received  from  both  masters  and  workmen,  there  appeared  to  be  no  necessity  for  this  practice,  while 
it  was  the  opinion  of  both  parties  that  more  work  would  be  done  if  the  men  were  compelled  to 
work  only  betv\reen  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  In  the  potteries  which  I  visited  in  Lambeth,  steam  power  ^yas 
used,  which  effectually  secures  regularity  in  the  habits  of  the  workmen. 

The  employers  whose  manufactories  I  visited  readily  afforded  me  all  the  information  I  required,  and 
every  opportunity  for  prosecuting  my  inquiry  in  their  works.  They  generally  expressed  great  dis- 
approbation of  the  practice  of  employing  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  were  anxious  that  they 
should  be  educated  before  they  began  work. 
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As  the  question  of  legislation  has  been  discussed  by  several  employers  in  Staffordshire,  and  some  The  Pottery 
have  expressed  themselves  desirous  of  having  the  trade  subjected  to  certain  legislative  restrictions.  Manufacture, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  very  young  children,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  Mr.F.l)Xonge. 

make  a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  employers,  workmen,  , 

and  others,  with  reference  to  the  applicability  to  this  trade  of  some  or  other  of  the  enactments  Proposals  for 
contained  in  existing  statutes  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons.  ^ 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  regulation  of  the  Factories  Acts,  which  prohibit  the  employment 
of  children  under  13  years  of  age  for  more  than  6^  hours  in  each  day,  or  for  more  than  three  alternate 
days  in  each  week,  should  be  applied  to  this  trade. 

In  favour  of  the  half-time  system  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  only  system  which  can  effectually 
remedy  the  evils  which  exist  in  this  trade,  inasmuch  as  while  it  would  Insure  the  education  of  the 
children  through  several  years,  it  would  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  injury  to  which  they  are  liable 
by  being  employed  for  too  many  hours. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal  grounds  on  which  this  system  is  objected  to  : — 

(1.)  That  the  double  number  of  children  which  would  be  required  for  carrying  out  the  half-time 
system  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  Staffordshire  district,  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts. 

I  have  given  4,500  as  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  at  present  employed  in  Staffordshire. 
The  half-time  system  would  accordingly  require  more  than  8,000  children  to  enable  the  work  of  the 
manufactories  to  be  carried  on  as  at  present,  and  of  these  it  would  be  desirable  that  nearly  two-thirds 
should  be  boys. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  boys,  the  flatpressers'  assistants  form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  boys 
employed,  and  it  is  generally  stated  that  there  had  been  for  some  time,  previous  to  the  present 
depression  of  trade,  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  boys  for  this  work  for  reasons  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Much  of  the  work  in  which  the  boys  are  employed,  particularly  wedging  clay  and  running 
moulds,  requires  strength,  and  the  employment  of  little  boys,  although  too  common,  is  objected  to  by 
all  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  but  few  boys  of  14  years  of  age  can  be  got  for  this  work,  as 
those  who  do  not  become  apprentices  at  this  age,  leave  the  pottery  manufactories  for  more  lucrative 
employment  in  the  coal  pits,  ironworks,  brickworks,  &c.  The  employment  of  girls  at  this  work  is 
universally  objected  to,  and  prohibited  by  many  employers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the 
half-time  system  in  the  case  of  the  flatpressers'  assistants,  it  seems  that  about  3,500  boys  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  13  would  be  required.  It  is  said  that  many  boys  of  this  age  would  be  able  to  get  5s. 
or  Qs.  per  week  in  the  coal  pits,  &c.,  instead  of  the  1*.  6c?.  or  2s.  which  would  be  all  they  could  get  from 
the  potter  according  to  the  present  rate  of  their  wages. 

Again,  the  variety  and  particular  character  of  their  employments,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
hired,  are  urged  as  objections  to  the  half-time  system  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned.  Most  of 
the  employments  in  which  the  boys  are  engaged  require  some  experience,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  double  number  of  efficient  boys  for  each  branch  Avould  render  the  half-time  system  less 
practicable  than  in  trades  where  the  employment  of  children  is  simple  and  uniform.  In  the  case  of 
the  flatpressers'  boys,  moreover,  the  workmen  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  their  boys 
for  the  performance  of  their  own  Avork.  Again,  all  the  boys,  except  the  apprentices,  are  hired  and 
paid  by  the  men,  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  alter  this  system  in  many  of  the  branches,  so 
long  as  the  men  were  paid  on  the  piecework  system.  Again,  there  is  a  great  want  of  regularity  in  the 
number  of  boys  which  a  workman  requires.  For  instance,  a  cupmaker  would  in  one  week  require 
six  boys  under  the  relay  system  ;  the  next  week,  owing  to  his  employer  wanting  a  larger  quantity  of 
ware  made,  he  would  require  eight  boys.  Lastly,  assuming  it  possible  to  get  the  requisite  number 
of  boys,  the  shops  in  which  they  are  employed  are  so  numerous  and  detached,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  employer  or  his  manager  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  law. 

(3.)  With  respect  to  the  girls,  there  would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite 
numbers ;  nor  with  respect  to  one  class,  viz.,  the  paper  cutters,  is  their  employment  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  by  relays  ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  system  would  be  quite  impracticable 
with  the  palntresses.  If  relays  of  children  were  employed  in  painting  ware,  one  set  of  ware,  or  even 
one  piece  of  ware,  instead  of  bearing  one  pattern,  would  have  as  many  patterns  as  there  were  children 
employed  upon  it. 

The  regulations  which  certain  employers  in  the  Staffordshire  district  have  proposed,  as  both 
practicable  and  desirable,  are — 

"  That  no  child  under  10  years  of  age  should  be  employed  at  all  in  the  pottery  manufactories  ; 
"and  that  children  under  13  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  for  more  than  10^  hours  per  day." 
— See  Letter  of  Mr.  Frederic  Bishop,  p.  21. 

The  only  objection  to  this  regulation  which  has  been  suggested  to  me,  independent  of  the  question 
of  its  sufficiency,  is,  that  ic  would  exclude  from  employment  children  of  widows  or  distressed  parents, 
who  although  under  10  years  of  age,  might  happen  to  be  equally  strong  and  fit  for  work  as  children 
above  that  age.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  such  cases  would  be  too  few  and  exceptional  to 
affect  the  policy  of  such  a  restriction.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  either  absolute  want,  or  a  greed  for 
money,  is  the  only  motive  which  influence  parents  in  sending  their  children  to  work  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  that  they  often  do  so  from  a  desire  to  secure  a  position  for  their  children  in  the  trade  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  children  between  the  hours  of  6  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.,  with  the  exception  of  the  attendance  which  is  required  by  the  ovens,  there  is  no  process 
in  the  pottery  manufacture  requiring  night  work.  It  is  only  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
orders  in  a  short  time.    Many  employers  are  much  opposed  to  it. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  "  out "  potteries,  you  will  have  observed  that  they  do 
not  offer  many  important  points  for  consideration  in  respect  to  the  question  of  legislation.  I  believe 
that  I  may  safely  say  that  any  regulations  which  were  practicable  in  the  Staffordshire  district,  could 
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The  Pottery  easily  bc  Carried  out  in  all  the  other  manufixctorles.  The  opinion  of  some  of  the  employers  in  the  out- 
Manufacture.  districts,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  of  the  half-time  system,  was,  that  if  this  law 

Alr.F.D.Longe.  was  applied  to  the  trade,  no  children  under  13  would  bc  employed  at  all  in  their  manufactories,  but 

 that  girls  above  that  age  would  be  employed  m  the  place  of  boys. 

I  have,  &c. 

Francis  D.  Longe, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


EVIDENCE  OF  MANUFACTUREES,  MANAGERS  OF  WORKS,  CHILDREN  &c. 


Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Mr.F.D.Lonffe 


Messrs.  Herbert  Minton  and  Co.'s  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Eldon  Place, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 


Henry  Bentley,  manager. — I  consider  mould  run- 
ning to  be  the  most  unhealthy  work  in  the  trade  for 
children.  Of  course  the  dijjping  house  work  is  un- 
healthy, but  few  children  are  employed  in  it.  A  child 
ought  not  to  be  under  1 1  to  work  at  mould  running, 
except  in  the  case  where  lads  are  working  for  appren- 
tices, where  the  work  is  not  so  laborious  as  under  a 
journeyman.  I  do  not  think  girls  ought  ever  to  be 
employed  at  mould  running.  It  is  not  work  for  girls. 
We  have  boys  of  16  running  moulds  ;  only  one  or 
two  ;  they  only  get  5s.  a  week.  As  a  rule,  lads  ought 
not  to  be  employed  at  mould  running  beyond  14,  that 
being  the  time  when  they  should  become  apprentices. 
No  lad  would  get  more  than  5s.  a  week  at  mould 
running,  however  old  he  was,  unless  he  assisted  the 
platemaker  in  making  his  plates.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
per system  of  work.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
children  have  been  injured  by  mould  running.  I  have 
known  cases  where  they  have  been  injured  in  the 
dipping  house.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  a  girl's 
health  being  injured  in  the  painting  room.  In  the 
case  of  paintresses  it  is  only  a  matter  of  ventilation. 
If  the  room  in  which  they  work  is  well  ventilated,  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  work  is  unhealthy. 

I  consider  scouring  unhealthy  work,  but  no  children 
are  employed  in  it.  The  scourers  are  generally  girls 
over  18.  They  keep  at  it  as  long  as  they  can.  We 
have  women  over  50  employed  in  scouring. 

I  consider  that  the  boys  employed  by  the  men  are 
well  used  by  their  masters,  as  far,  at  all  events,  as  our 
manufactory  is  concerned.    The  lads  are  always,  I 


may  say,  fairly  paid  by  the  men.  I  never  heard  of 
more  than  one  case  where  the  man  did  not  pay  his 
boy,  and  then  the  boy  took  the  man's  tools  and  paid 
himself. 

Paintresses'  Room. 
This  was  a  long  room,  well  built  and  well  ventilated. 
About  40  girls  were  employed  in  it  painting  plates, 
saucers,  cups,  &c.    They  were  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  next  witness. 

Ann  Pennington. — I  superintend  the  girls  in  this 
room.  The  youngest  was  13  last  October.  She  can 
read  and  write.  The  eldest  is  19.  No  children  are 
now  absent  on  account  of  sickness.  Sometimes  three 
out  of  the  40  are  absent  because  they  are  not  well. 
Never  more  than  that. 

GtRGUndlaxer's  Eoom. 
William  Clark. — I  have  been  30  years  at  this  work. 
I  enjoy  very  good  health.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  one 
who  is  suffering  from  its  effects  at  this  time. 

Henry  Clegg. — I  am  porter  at  the  earthenware 
works.  There  are  about  14  platemakers  employed 
here.  Each  man  employs  two  lads  on  the  average. 
No  boys  are  taken  here  as  apprentices  under  14.  A 
lad  of  13  would  get  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  When  he  became 
apprentice  he  would  get  only  2s.  for  the  first  year. 
He  would  get  3s.  or  3s.  6c?.  in  his  second  year.  He 
would  then  begin  to  get  wages  like  a  journeyman,  with 
a  deduction  for  his  master. 


Messrs.  Herbert  Minton  and  Co.,  China  Works,  London  Road. 

Dipping  House.  They  work  with  me  in  this  room  as  dippers.    One  of 

George  Corbishly,  dipper.— I  am  58.  I  have  been  ^^^^  boys  in  this  room  is  a  grandchild.  There  are  only 
at  the  tub  30  years.    I  have  three  children  grown  up.     ^^^^  chddren  work  here. 


Messrs.  Herbert  Minton  and  Co.'s  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  Church  Street 


Charles  Simpson. — I  am  clerk  to  Messrs.  Minton 
at  these  works.  We  have  about  15  to  19  pressers  in 
these  works.  Each  man  employs  one  boy.  In  two  or 
three  cases  two  boys  would  be  employed.  Their  ages 
would  average  13, 

Jonathan  Lee,  press  tile  maker. — I  have  worked 


at  this  21  years.  I  have  never  suffered  at  all  from  the 
effects  of  the  dust.  I  began  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  manufactory.  I  have  never  known  any  case 
where  either  a  woman  or  child  employed  here  was  ill, 
and  the  doctor  or  anyone  else  attributed  it  to  the  dust. 
Some  of  the  dust  is  injurious,  but  then  the  men  are 
changed  from  this  to  another  kind. 


W.  T.  Copeland's  Earthenware  and  China  Manufactory,  High  Street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


'  John  Bilton,  manager  of  the  potting  department. — 
I  have  held  my  pi'esent  office  seven  years.  Before 
that  I  was  a  hollow-ware  presser  on  those  works  for 
16  years,    I  never  was  a  mould  runner. 

I  consider  the  mould  running  to  be  the  worst  em- 
ployment in  which  children  are  engaged  in  our  trade. 
I  think  it  affects  them  in  this  way,  it  tends  to  weaken 
their  constitutions.  The  constant  change  from  the 
heat  of  the  stoves  to  the  external  air  and  the  exposure 
to  damp  is  injurious  to  their  constitutions.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  cases  where  boys  have  been  directly 
injured  by  it,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  where  a  boy 
drank  too  much  water  when  hot,  and  died  from  it. 


There  is  a  difficulty  now  in  getting  boys  for  this 
work.  I  attribute  this  partly  to  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  that  the  work  is  unhealthy,  and 
partly  to  the  greater  demand  for  boys  of  this  age  than 
formerly.  A  boy  ought  not  to  begin  mould  running 
before  he  is  11  or  12.  Girls  certainly  ought  not  to 
do  this  work  at  all.  It  is  too  laborious,  and  it  is  not 
girl's  work.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  put  them  to 
this  work,  as  they  would  be  so  much  out  of  the  way 
of  other  women. 

As  a  rule  boys  are  not  at  all  ill-used  by  their  masters 
{i.e.  workmen)  ;  we  should  stop  anything  of  the  kind. 
Perhaps  the  apprentices  sometimes  may  use  them 
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wrongly  tlirongh  ignorance  of  what  they  can  do.  We 
always  stop  this  where  we  see  it.  As  a  rule,  we  do 
not  allow  the  men  to  beat  the  boys.  I  do  not  think  a 
case  of  a  man  beating  his  boy  occurs  once  iu  the  year. 
We  hardly  ever  hear  of  cases  of  apprentices  ill-using 
their  boys.  The  greatest  good  the  legislature  could 
do,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  present  system  of  stoves. 

We  scarcely  ever  have  a  boy  over  14  employed  in 
mould  running.  All  the  boys  who  were  not  deficient 
in  some  way,  or  were  otherwise  prevented,  would  be- 
come apprentices  at  that  age.  This  very  morning  one 
of  our  platemakers  wanted  a  boy  as  a  mould  runner, 
and  tried  ineffectually  to  find  one  in  Stoke.  He  then 
tried  in  Trent  Vale  without  success.  At  last  he  got 
one  at  Newcastle.  It  is  therefore  about  two  or  three 
miles  off  where  he  got  the  boy. 

I  think  the  heat  of  the  stoves  is  the  great  evil  of  the 
trade.  I  believe  it  is  the  cause  of  the  drinking  habits, 
as  well  as  of  the  debilitated  constitutions,  which  prevail 
among  potters. 

As  a  rule,  I  should  say  there  was  no  immorality 
among  the  girls  employed  in  the  pottery  trade.  I 
know  of  no  case  in  our  own  manvifactory. 

With  regard  to  night  work,  we  generally  try  to  do 
without  it,  even  in  the  case  of  orders  requiring  par- 
ticular haste.    It  is  not  once  in  three  months  that  any 


of  our  men  would  work  all  night  {i.e.  except  the  oven 
men).  It  is  now  six  months  since  any  of  the  potters 
in  this  manufactory  worked  all  night. 

William  Lambert,  cashier. — In  the  last  three  years 
we  have  not  worked  all  night  half  a  dozen  times.  On 


these  occasions  platemakers  and  pi'inters  have  been 
employed.  It  has  never  exceeded  a  week  at  a  time. 
On  those  occasions  children  have  worked,  but  in  every 
case  a  fresh  set  has  been  employed. 

Dipping  House. 

Charles  Barker,  dipper. — I  am  53  years  old.  I 
began  dipping  as  a  boy.  I  enjoy  very  good  health. 
Sometimes  I  am  unwell.  I  know  several  cases  of  men 
having  been  injured  by  the  dipping  tub.  I  always 
wash  every  night  when  I  go  home.  I  have  done  so 
for  two  or  three  years.  I  take  10  or  11  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  morning. 

James  Barnacle,  assistant  to  last  witness. — I 
am  12  years  old.  There  are  nine  other  boys  here. 
They  would  be  from  12  to  14.  I  have  worked  three 
years  in  the  dipping  house.  I  have  been  ill  twice. 
Once  I  was  kept  at  home  two  days,  the  other  time 
three  days.  My  father  is  a  sagger  maker.  I  cannot 
read.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  We  get  3s.  or  4s. 
a  week  each. 


The  Pottery- 
Manufacture. 

Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Mr.F.D.Lona-e. 


Messrs.  W.  Adams  and  Sons,  Earthenwaee  Manufactory,  Church  Street,  Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


Joseph  Davenport,  manager. — We  have  two  boys 
over  13  working  in  the  slip  house.  Both  are  working 
with  their  father.  It  is  not  usual  to  have  boys 
working  in  the  slip  house.  There  are  eight  boys,  of 
ages  from  10  to  15,  in  the  dipping  house. 

It  would  be  a  good  rule  that  children  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  after  6  p.m.  It  would  make  the  men 
regular.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  works  that 
men  should  work  after  6,  but  they  often  do  it  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  They  keep  the  boys  idle  one 
day,  and  then  work  them  too  much  the  next.  There 
ought  to  be  a  compulsory  rule  that  they  should  give 
over  at  6. 

I  think  10  is  quite  early  enough  for  either  boys  or 
girls  to  begin  to  work.  It  is  injurious  to  children  to 
work  them  as  mould  runners  under  10  ;  so  also  in  the 
case  of  dipping  house  boys.  If  the  age  was  11  instead 
of  10,  it  would  be  better  ;  it  would  not  affect  the  trade 
as  far  as  masters  are  concerned.  I  would  not  advise  any 
law  to  be  passed  which  would  fix  an  age  under  1 1  ; 
it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  think  14  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  boys  should 
be  taken  as  apprentices  ;  and  12  or  13  for  girls  as 
paintresses.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  a  child 
having  been  injured  in  the  dipping  house  on  our 
works.  It  is  not  so  injurious  now  as  formerly.  There 
is  no  arsenic  used  now  by  us.  There  is  not  less 
lead  used  now  than  formerly.  I  attribute  the  absence 
of  the  bad  effects  I  used  to  see  from  the  fact  that 
arsenic  is  not  used  as  it  used  to  be.  I  think  the 
half-time  system  would  be  injurious  to  the  manu- 
facturers, because  we  could  not  get  the  double  number 
of  children. 

Lads  are  paid  by  the  day  or  week.  A  child  of  10 
would  never  get  more  than  2s.  per  week.  That 
would  be  the  average  wages  of  mould  runners  of  that 
age.  Sometimes  we  have  mould  runners  of  14  or  15. 
They  get  higher  wages  ;  they  help  to  make  plates  for 
the  man  they  work  for.  The  parents  of  such  lads 
would  either  be  too  poor  to  apprentice  them,  or 
drunken  men,  who  spend  their  money,  and  so  can't 
afford  to  apprentice  them.  A  lad  of  11  would  earn 
from  2s.  3^.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week  ;  a  lad  of  12  would 
earn  3s.;  a  lad  of  13,  3s.  6c?.  to  4s.  An  apprentice 
girl  of  12  would  earn  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.;  an  apprentice 


boy  or  girl  of  13  Avould  get  2s.;  of  14  would  earn 
2s.  (5d.  to  3s.;  of  15,  3s.  to  3s.  dd.,  and  after  that  age 
up  to  the  termination  of  their  apprenticeship,  they 
would  earn  half  or  one-third  of  the  wages  of  a  joui-ney- 
man  or  woman.  The  employment  of  men  after  6  p.m. 
by  the  master  depends  upon  whether  his  business 
is  flourishing  or  not.  In  very  few  cases  would  men 
come  before  6  a.m.  Men  often  work  after  6  on  their 
own  account.  Cupmakers,  for  instance,  will  be  oft" 
drinking,  and  then  work  their  children  almost  to  death. 
They  are  generally  drunken  men  who  do  this.  No 
regular  man  would  do  it. 

I  know  of  no  case  of  immorality  among  the  young 
men  and  women  employed  in  our  works  during  the 
last  year. 

Sometimes  the  mould  runners  complain  to  me  that 
the  men  work  them  too  many  hours  for  the  little 
wages  they  give  them.  The  mould  running  is  the 
worst  work  which  children  do.  Very  few  parents 
would  send  their  children  to  this  work  if  they  could 
help  it.    Drunken  parents  do. 

I  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  a  boy  being  injured 
by  carrying  clay  or  ware. 

Saggee  House. 

Augustus  Wright,  age  16. — Worked  six  months  at 
sagger  making.  I  was  over  9  when  I  began  to  work 
as  a  mould  runner.  (Can  read  well.)  I  am  reading 
the  history  of  England.  I  know  about  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  the  first  King  of  England  that  turned  Protes- 
tant from  Catholic.  Luther  was  a  Catholic  priest,  sy\\o 
went  along  with  him.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife,  and  turned  Protestant  because  the  Pope  wouldn't 
let  him.    (This  boy  was  a  Roman  Catholic.) 

Dipping  House. 

William  Smith,  age  62. — Have  been  a  dipper  40 
years.  Have  been  very  ill  at  times.  Once  laid  up 
12  months.  Two  or  three  times  six  months.  The 
glaze  is  not  so  bad  now  as  formerly.  I  knoAV  cases  of 
men  who  have  died  from  dipping.  Winkle  died 
suddenly.  He  had  been  under  the  doctor,  and  taken 
a  great  deal  of  calomel  and  then  came  to  work,  and 
died  next  day. 


Messrs.  C.  Jones  and  Co.'s  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Church  Street,  Stoke 

but  gave  up  when  we  married 
He  has  worked  eight  months. 
B  2 


George  Miller,  kilnman.— I  have  four  children 
The  eldest  is  10.    My  wife  worked  before  marriage 


My  eldest  boy  works. 
I  think  many  cliildren 
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are  hurt  by  being  put  to  work  too  soon.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  rule  that  children  should  not  work 
under  13,  provided  we  could  keep  them  at  home  and 
pay  for  their  schooling.    When  we  get  little  wages 


ourselves,  our  child's  wages  are  a  great  help.  My 
boy  of  10  brings  me  2s.  6d.  per  week  when  he  works 
the  Avhole  week. 


Messes.  Malcolm  and  Mountford's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Boothen  Road, 

Stoke-on-Tkent. 


Mr.  John  Mounfford,  manufacturer. — I  have  been 
a  working  potter.  My  family  are  now  working  in 
these  works.  We  pay  our  wages  on  Saturday  at  2  p.m. 
in  cash ;  as  far  as  possible  we  pay  in  change,  in  order 
to  i^revent  the  men  having  to  go  to  jiublic  houses  to 
get  change.  We  jjay  by  shops,  and  give  a  bill  to  show 
the  wages  of  each  man  in  the  shop.  In  their  works 
the  dipper  is  not  always  employed  at  dipping.  It 
would  be  so  in  all  small  works.  We  are  trying  a 
glaze  which  has  no  lead  in  it.  It  consists  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  borax  and  barytes  instead  of  lead.  It 
costs  about  the  same.  We  have  only  used  it  on  white 
ware  as  yet.  I  have  no  doubt  this  glaze  would  do 
very  well  on  coloured  ware. 


As  a  rule  we  never  allow  our  men  to  work  after  6  ; 
it  means  that  they  do  not  work  in  the  morning. 
Sometimes  we  have  orders  which  require  us  to  work 
after  6.  But  then  we  never  work  later  than  8  or  8^. 
That  is  not  done  once  in  a  couple  of  a  months.  I  do 
not  think  it  a  good  plan  to  work  late  hours,  even 
when  we  want  a  large  order  executed  in  a  short  time. 
The  men  would  only  come  later  in  the  morning. 

I  know  of  no  case  of  immorality  among  the  young 
men  and  women  in  our  employment  which  has  occurred 
since  I  have  been  here.  We  forbid  drinking  on  the 
premises,  but  the  men  do  get  beer  in  sometimes. 


Messrs.  Bromley  and  Turner,  Parian  Figure  Makers,  Liverpool  Eoad,  Stoke. 

These  works  are  small.  The  rooms  are  good.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  about  18  or  20 
men,  and  5  children.    The  articles  manufactured  are  figures  and  vases  in  Parian. 


William  Bromley. — We  have  two  or  three  children 
under  10  or  11  ;  they  are  employed  by  the  men,  and 
earn  about  2s.  6d.  per  week.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  trade  if  the  men  were  not  allowed  to 
employ  children  under  11.  If  we  had  to  pay  more 
wages  we  should  have  more  woi'k  done.  There  often 
are  big  boys  out  of  employment  when  the  little  ones 
are  in  Avork.  They  are  not  injured  in  health  in  our 
work,  their  work  is  so  light. 

George  Turner,  partner  of  above. — I  did  more  in- 
jury to  my  constitution  in  three  weeks  when  I  Avorked 
as  a  mould  ruimer  l)cfore  I  was  10,  than  I  did  in  any 
three  years  afterwards.  I  think  children  go  to  work  a 
great  deal  too  soon,  and  work  for  too  many  hours.  But 


I  think  it  better  that  children  who  are  able  to  do  any- 
thing should  be  employed  rather  than  go  about  the 
streets.  I  do  not  think  the  legislature  would  be 
justified  in  preventing  children  going  to  work  before 
they  are  10,  unless  they  were  provided  with  schooling. 
I  am  an  advocate  for  secular  education,  and  Avould 
leave  religious  teaching  for  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
religion.  I  think  that  the  State  ought  to  provide 
education  for  all,  but  I  do  not  say  I  should  approve  of 
a  compulsory  system.  I  believe  the  half-time  system 
is  the  best,  but  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  such 
works  as  ours.  Some  of  our  workmen  employ  two  or 
more  lads  each.  They  could  not  get  the  double  number 
to  do  the  Avork  they  Avant  done. 


Mr.  Edward  John  Ridgway's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Hanley. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Ridgway. — T  am  desirous  of  giving  my 
assistance  to  any  practicable  measure  which  Avould  be 
beneficial  to  the  children  I  cannot  A^enture  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  Avhether  the  half-time  system  could  be 
carried  out  in  the  pottery  trade.  I  think  it  would  be 
possible  in  my  oavu  Avorks  in  the  case  of  the  mould 
runners.  It  might  slightly  raise  the  scale  of  Avages. 
But  as  fixr  as  I  am  concerned,  that  Avould  not  be  an 
insuperable  objection.  The  difiiculty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  pottery  trade  the  lioys  are  employed  by 
the  men  and  not  by  the  master.  There  has  been  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  boys  lately.  The  high  Avages 
given  in  the  iron  trade  takes  aAvay  the  boys  of  15  or  16. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  that  our  mould  runners 
should  be  13. 

John  Read,  foreman  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Ridgway. — I  think 
children  ought  to  be  11  or  12  to  Avork  at  mould 
running.  Girls  decidedly  should  not  be  employed  at 
this  Avork  at  all. 

There  is  no  other  hard  work  in  Avhich  children  are 
employed  besides  mould  running.  The  work  of  the 
other  children  is  chiefly  running  errands. 

I  do  not  think  "  handling  "  is  injurious.  All  labour 
in  confinement  is  more  unhealthy  than  AVork  in  the 
open  air.  Since  I  have  been  a  manager,  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  where  a  child  has  been  so  injured  by  his  work 
as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  and  not  be  able  to  return. 

I  have  interfered  at  times  Avheu  I  have  seen  lads 
putting  too  heavy  loads  on  little  boys.  I  have  never 
seen  men  Avorking  their  boys  too  hard.  In  the  case  of 
apprentices,  I  have  seen  bgys  wrongly  used  Avhen  I 
have  stojjped.    It  is  not  done  now. 

John  Murray,  ovenman  at  Mr.  E.  J.  RidgAvay's 
manufactory. — I  have  a  child  employed  at  this  dipping 
house  ;  he  is  13  ;  I  do  not  consider  that  he  is  being 


injured  by  his  work  ;  he  has  never  been  ill  since  he 
has  been  at  this  Avork  ;  he  has  worked  at  it  about  18 
months  at  the  outside.  I  do  not  at  present  remember 
any  cases  Avhere  children  have  been  injured  at  Avorkiug 
in  the  pots.  If  the  dipping  house  agreed  with  my 
child,  I  should  put  him  to  it.  If  it  did  not,  I  should 
put  him  to  mould  running.  I  should  think  the  heat  of 
mould  running  Avas  bad  for  the  lads.  I  was  a  mould 
runner  6  or  7  years  myself.  It  never  injured  my 
groAvth. 

Children  can  go  to  night  school  after  their  Avork. 

William  Williams,  mould  runner,  age  10  years  6 
months. — I  have  worked  three  years  altogether.  I  never 
Avent  to  school.  My  father  is  a  collier.  I  get  2s.  3d. 
a  Aveek  ;  I  once  got  2s.  6d.  a  Aveek  ;  that  Avas  two 
years  ago.  I  work  now  for  William  Bennett.  I  live 
in  Broad  Street.  I  come  at  6  in  the  morning  ;  I  never 
went  to  Avork  earlier  than  that.  I  generally  give  over 
at  6  ;  I  have  Avorkcd  till  6^ ;  I  never  Avorked  later,  ex- 
cept Avheu  I  Avas  making  grapes.  After  6  1  go  home, 
I  play  till  8,  I  then  go  to  bed.  I  get  up  at  about  a 
quarter  before  6. 

Thomas  Ke.lsale,  another  boy  employed  at  Mr. 
Ridgway's. — When  I  Avorked  at  Mr.  Baker's,  at  Fenton, 
three  years  ago,  I  Avorked  after  6  ;  I  Avorked  there  18 
months  ;  sometimes  I  Avorked  three  days  in  the  Aveek 
up  to  8  or  8|-,  perhaps  up  to  9.  It  was  my  master's 
{i.e.  the  workman's)  fault  we  worked  late.  He  did 
not  Avork  enough  in  the  day-time.  I  have  got  as. much 
as  6s.  Qd.  a  week  ;  I  have  got  as  little  as  2s.  6d ;  I 
never  got  less  than  that. 

Sampson  Hulme,  age  12  years  9  months,  assistant 
in  the  packing  house. — I  worked  here  in  the  packino- 
house  till  9  one  day  last  week  ;  that  is  the  only  time  in 
my  life  I  ever  worked  so  late. 


children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 
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Messes.  Livesay,  Powell,  and  Co.'s 

Mr.  Powell,  manufacturer. — We  object  to  legislative 
restriction  on  our  employing  children,  because  although, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  consider  that  no  child  should 
work  under  10  years  of  age,  yet  we  think  there  are 
often  exceptional  cases,  in  the  cases  of  widows  or  sick 
parents,  when  it  would  be  better  that  children  under 
10  should  work,  rather  than  they  should  be  kept  by 
parish  relief.  The  wages  of  lads  have  risen  50  per 
cent,  during  the  last  8  or  10  years,  and  the  wages  of 
the  platemakers  have  advanced  one-third  during  the 


Eaethenwaee  Manufactoey,  Hanley. 

last  20  years.  Any  legislative  enactment  which  would 
prevent  us  employing  children  would  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  and  so  prejudice  us  in  competing 
with  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  north  competes  successfully  with  us  through 
the  machinery  which  they  use. 

Machinery  may  be  used  for  making  cups,  saucers, 
and  plates ;  hnt  it  could  not  be  introduced  here  without 
disjointing  the  whole  system  of  labour  and  causing  a 
strike. 


The  Pot'.ery 
Manufacture. 

Hanley. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


JosiAH  Wedgwood  and  Sons'  Eaethenwaee  Manufactoey,  Eteueia. 


Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood. — We  have  attempted  for 
two  years  to  enforce  a  rule  that  no  children  should  be 
employed  in  our  works  under  11.  We  could  not 
carry  it  out,  because  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  at 
the  ages  of  the  children  correctly,  so  that  we  could 
not  enforce  the  rule  fairly.  I  think  if  the  half-time 
system  required  children  to  be  worked  as  young  as  8, 
it  would  so  far  do  harm.  I  think  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  a  double  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  13,  if  we  paid  higher  wages  to  the  workmen. 
I  think  that  the  half-time  system  would  tend  to  the 
employment  of  girls  to  make  up  the  number.  I  would 
not  say  that  the  employment  of  mould  running  would 
be  bad  for  girls,  if  they  were  of  a  proper  age.  I  have 
never  tried  the  half-time  system,  nor  have  I  considered 
how  far  it  would  be  practicable.  If  the  double  number 
of  children  were  all  boys,  there  would  be  double  the 
number  of  boys  to  pick  apprentices  from,  but  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  all  should  go  to  this  trade. 
Half  of  the  boys  might  leave  and  go  to  other  trades. 
I  think  regulations  like  those  of  the  Mining  Act  would 
be  very  feasible.    I  think  such  a  law  would  be  a  good 


law.  I  mean,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  children. 
It  might  cost  us  a  little  more,  but  not  more  than  such  a 
measure  would  be  worth.  If  it  could  be  left  to  the 
option  of  masters  to  introduce  either  the  one  or  the 
other  system  as  they  liked,  that  would  be  the  best 
plan.  I  should  not  care  if  there  was  to  be  a  law  that 
children  under  14  or  15  should  not  work  after  6  p.m. 
I  have  a  night  school  in  the  winter.  The  highest 
attendance  was  46  in  December  last.  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  a  law  on  the  principle  of  the  Mining 
Act. 

[I  tried  the  heat  of  two  of  the  "  stoves  "  in 
the  platemakers'  shops  in  this  manufactory. 
In  one  "  stove  "  the  thermometer  rose  to 
130,  and  in  the  other  to  148.  In  the 
latter  stove,  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  fire  as  the  thermometer  was  placed,  I 
found  a  boy,  a  mould  runner,  eating  his 
dinner.  He  informed  me  that  he  liked  to 
eat  his  dinner  there.] 


Me.  Geo.  L.  Ashwoeth  and  Brothees' 

John  Lawton,  manager  of  Messrs.  Ashworth's 
manufactory. — I  have  been  20  years  manager  and  fore- 
man here.  I  was  a  hollow-ware  presser  27  years 
before  that.  I  was  a  mould  runner  for  about  one  year. 
I  was  not  9  when  I  began  to  work.  I  learnt  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  at  the  Sabbath  school  and  at 
night  school.  I  went  to  Sabbath  school  when  I  was 
5  years  of  age,  and  I  began  to  attend  night  school 
when  I  was  about  14  or  15. 

Boys  are  principally  employed  in  running  moulds 
and  turning  the  jigger.  The  average  age  for  boys 
beginning  to  turn  jigger  and  run  moulds  would  be  10 
or  11.    Some  would  begin  a  year  or  so  earlier. 

I  think  a  child  of  9  or  10  is  old  enough  for  this 
work  ;  nor  have  I  ever  found  that  children  have  been 
injured  by  it. 

The  children  all  work  for  the  men,  and  are  paid  by 
the  men. 

The  wages  of  a  child  of  9  or  10  would  be  2s. 
or  2s.  Qd. 

Jigger  turning  is  turning  the  wheel  which  turns 
the  whirler  on  which  the  potter  makes  plates,  saucers, 
and  cups. 

Mould  running  is  cai'rying  the  plates,  saucers,  and 
cups,  and  sometimes  dishes,  on  the  moulds,  into  the 
drying  house  or  stove,  and  there  placing  it  on  the 
shelves  to  dry.  They  also  have  to  enter  the  stoves  to 
turn  the  ware. 

I  never  heard  of  children  or  their  jiarents  complain- 
ing either  of  their  being  worked  too  hard  or  paid  too 
little.  Perhaps,  but  very  rarely,  I  have  heard  of 
children  who  happen  to  have  a  bad  master  being 
badly  treated  ;  but  in  such  a  case  of  course  we  should 
interfere. 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  to 
what  it  was  some  years  ago.  The  lads  are  now  them- 
selves so  independent,  that  some  of  the  men  dare  not 
ill  -use  them.    The  lads  would  go  off  altogether. 

Lads  do  not  work  now  as  they  did.  The  men  gene- 
rally give  over  at  an  earlier  hour,  that  is,  at  6  o'clock  ; 
beyond  this  hour  men  seldom  work  now. 

B 


Eaethenwaee  Manueactoey,  Hanley.  Hanley. 

The  lads  always  have  their  half  hours  for  breakfast 
and  their  hour  for  dinner,  which  is  spent  in  play.  I 
do  not  know  a  single  case  where  a  man  has  prevented 
his  children  having  their  hours  for  their  food  an tl  play. 
If  they  did  work  a  little  beyond  the  regular  time  fo 
meals,  their  lads  would  still  have  the  same  time. 

The  mould  runner  also  assists  in  wedging  the  clay 
for  the  man.  It  is  throwing  or  beating  the  clay  to 
drive  out  the  air.  It  requires  strength  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  clay  the  boy  lifts.  A  boy  may 
please  himself  as  to  the  quantity  of  clay  he  lifts  at  a  time. 
[  consider  it  a  healthful  exercise.  The  children  come 
in  the  morning  to  light  the  fires.  They  seldom  come 
before  6.  If  children  were  overAvorked  at  mould 
running,  it  would  weaken  them,  but  we  seldom  find 
boys  are  inj  ured  by  the  work,  although  the  stoves  are 
hot. 

These  lads  generally  go  to  the  trade  at  Avhich  they 
have  been  assisting.  When  lads  get  about  12  or  14, 
they  begin  to  apply  for  places  as  apprentices.  We 
don't  take  any  over  14,  because  they  would  not  be 
bound  beyond  21.  We  generally  take  them  between 
12  and  14,  according  to  their  size  and  aptness.  We 
very  often  take  them  from  the  mould  runners  em- 
ployed at  our  OAvn  works.  All  our  apprentices  are 
bound  by  a  stamped  agreement. 

The  stamp  is  only  2s.  6d.  now.  The  master  pays 
for  the  stamp.  As  a  rule,  avc  ahvays  keep  our  appren- 
tices to  the  expiration  of  their  time.  This  is  the  general 
rule  when  apprentices  are  bound. 

Boys  are  also  employed  by  the  dippers.  Their  age 
Avould  generally  be  from  12  to  14.  Their  work  is  carry- 
ing baskets  full  of  Avare,  handing  the  AA'are  to  the  dipper, 
and  then  carrying  it  aAvay.  Little  boys  are  not  so 
much  employed  in  this  AA'oi-k,  because  care  is  required. 
If  the  ware  Avas  broken  the  master  Avould  suffer.  In 
the  case  of  mould  running  the  man  only  Avould  be  the 
loser  ;  and,  besides,  the  Avare  in  the  dipping  house  has 
been  already  fired,  and,  therefore,  of  more  value  than 
the  clay  on  the  mould  which  the  mould  runner  carries. 
The  wages  of  the  boys  in  the  dipping  iiouse  would 
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children's  employment  commission: — EVIDENCE. 


The  Pottery    generally  be  from  3s.  to  5s.    I  have  not  often  heard  of 
Manufacture,    dippers'  boys  being  injured.  They  generally  leave  this 
J  J   ,  w^ork  for  other  work  when  they  are  about  14  or  15. 

  There  is  no  apprenticeship  to  this  branch  of  the  trade. 

Mr.F.D.Longe.      The  first  work  an  ovenman's  boy  does  is  dressing 

 and  working  saggers. 

All  the  ordinary  painting  work  is  done  by  girls  and 
women.  Girls  begin  to  learn  to  paint  about  11  or  12. 
They  are  apprenticed  about  that  age.  They  are  not 
bound.  1  never  heard  of  girls  suliering  from  this 
work.    It  is  very  nice  work  for  women. 

The  "  cutters "  begin  cutting  at  an  earlier  age. 
There  is  one  cutter  to  each  printer.  They  become 
transferrers  as  they  get  older.  Their  work  as  cutters 
initiates  them  into  the  other  work.  They  work  under 
a  woman. 

Girls  are  sometimes  employed  as  mould  runners, 
but  it  is  too  rough  woi'k  for  girls.  Girls,  or  rather 
young  women,  are  also  employed  to  turn  the  liil  lies  for 
the  turner,  i.e.  to  work  the  treddle.  They  get  about 
9s.  or  10s.  a  week.  I  think  mould  runners  ought  to 
be  boys  of  the  strength  of  a  lad  between  10  and  12. 
Boys  of  9  would  do  for  apprentices,  the  moulds  they 
use  being  smaller.  I  do  not  think  children  under  that 
age  ought  to  work  at  all,  nor  would  they  be  sti-ong 
enough.  The  work  is  always  different  in  the  morning 
to  what  it  is  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning  work  is 
harder  ;  it  is  wedging  clay  and  running  moulds.  The 


afternoon  work  is  "fettling  off,"  or  finishing  the 
plates. 

CuPMAKERs'  Shop. 

The  "  stove  "  in  this  shop  was  not  heated  during  the 
daytime  for  drying  the  moulds. 

George  Horwell,  cupmaker. — I  can  make  25  dozen 
(36  to  the  dozen)  cups  on  this  system  in  the  day.  I 
have  about  double  the  number  of  moulds  generally 
supplied.  The  stove  is  the  same  size  as  others.  I 
have  15  dozen  (36  to  the  dozen)  moulds. 

Jonathan  Unwin,  foreman. — The  moulds  last  longer 
because  they  are  not  filled  when  they  are  wet.  There 
is  not  a  quarter  of  the  slack  used  in  the  stove.  The 
stove  is  heated  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  when  the  men 
leave  off  work.  It  requii'es  the  same  number  of  boys, 
no  more. 

Platemakers'  Shop. 

The  stove  in  this  shop  also  was  not  heated  during 
the  daytime  for  drying  the  moulds. 

William  Lijfles,  journeyman  platemaker. — I  employ 
two  boys.  I  have  35  dozen  moulds  (12  to  the  dozen). 
I  like  this  system  better  than  the  hot-stove  system. 
The  stove  is  not  heated  in  the  daytime.  It  is  heated 
when  I  leave  off  in  the  afternoon.  In  half  an  hour's 
time  the  plates  are  ready  to  "back  off." 


Messrs.  Cockson  and  Harding's  Earthenware  Manueactgry,  New  Hall  Street. 


John  Sheldon,  dipper's  assistant. — I  am  12  years 
and  7  months  old.  My  father  is  a  potter  ;  a  hollow- 
ware  pressor.  I  get  5s.  a  week.  I  am  a  brusher  in 
the  dipping  house.  I  begin  to  work  at  7  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  once  went  to  work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  was  last  Hanley  wakes.  I  went  that  early  because 
we  wanted  to  get  our  work  done  soon,  so  as  to  have  the 
day  for  a  holiday.  When  I  was  at  Mr.  Charles 
Meyer's,  I  worked  regularly  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  was  at  the  same  work.  I  got  6s.  a  week  then. 
Sometimes  we  gave  over  at  4,  sometimes  at  5,  some- 
times at  6  ;  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  week  we 
worked  after  6  ;  never  after  6^.  I  never  worked  after 
6^  in  my  life.  I  always  have  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  for  dinner,  between  1  and  2.  I  never 
Avorked  through  the  day  without  an  hour  for  dinner, 
cor  without  half  an  hour  for  breakfast. 


I  have  been  ill  twice  since  I  worked  in  the  dipping 
house.  I  took  castor  oil.  I  was  ill  three  days  last 
week.  I  was  ill  for  a  week  the  time  before.  I  am 
right  enough  now.  When  I  was  ill  I  had  the  bowel 
complaint.  We  thought  it  had  something  to  do  with 
dipping.  I  know  the  lead  is  poisonous.  I  never  get 
my  dinner  in  the  dipping  house.  I  always  go  home  to 
dinner.  I  always  wash  my  hands  before  I  get  my 
dinner.  I  have  worked  about  two  years  and  a  half  in 
the  dipping  house.  Before  that  I  worked  in  the 
biscuit  warehouse.  I  carried  ware  and  emptied  baskets. 
(He  could  read  well.)  I  learnt  to  read  at  the  National 
school  before  I  went  to  work.  I  have  worked  three 
years  altogether.  I  began  making  figures  at  Worthing- 
ton  and  Greens. 


T.  C.  Brown- Westhead,  Moore,  and  Co.'s  China  and  Earthenware  Manufactory, 

Cauldon  Place,  Hanley. 


Mr.  William  Moore,  manufacturer. — I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  any  legislative  interference.  I  think  that 
in  our  case  we  are  quite  competent  to  manage  our  own 
affairs.  I  cannot  speak  for  others.  I  think  that  if 
any  limit  were  put  to  the  hours  of  children's  labour, 
the  hours  of  work  should  be  from  6^  a.m.  to  6^  p.m. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  law  i^reventing  children  from 
being  employed  after  6  p.m.  would  be  prejudicial  to 
our  own  business. 

[I  tried  the  thermonaeter  in  a  "  stove  "  in  one 
of  the  saucermaker's  shops  in  the  manu- 
factory, and  found  the  heat  to  be  120 
degrees.] 


Platemakers'  Shop. 

(This  shop  was  particularly  cool). 

Thomas  Hoddon,  platemaker. — If  we  have  sufficient 
heat  in  the  stove  to  dry  our  moulds,  we  do  not  want 
any  heat  in  the  room  we  work  in.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  shop  I  work  in  no  hotter  than  a  carpenter's 
shop.  If  the  stove  was  very  hot,  I  could  do  my  day's 
work  with  12  or  14  dozen.  If  no  heat  was  used  in 
the  day,  I  should  Avant  40  dozen.  I  am  now  working 
with  27  dozen  moulds  of  10  inches  diameter. 


Mr.  J.  W.  PaukhurSt's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Hanley. 

James  William  Paukhurst,  manufacturer. — I  con- 
sider that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  children 
working  under  1 1  years  of  age.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  prevent  children  working  after  6  p.m. 


A  muffin-maker  wants  15  dozen  moulds.  In  good 
times  a  lad  of  12  would  get  6s.  per  week. 

I  have  sent  John  Adams  home  once  because  he  was 
too  young.  He  is  now  only  8  years  and  6  months  old. 
His  father  is  a  sawyer. 


Old  Hall  Company,  Earth  Manufactory,  Old  Hall  Street,  Hanley. 


Thomas  Jones. — I  am  manager  of  these  works. 
Our  trade  is  with  the  home  market.  We  have  42 
jiggers  fitted,  but  we  are  only  working  25.  There  are 
about  20  stoves  to  the  25  jiggers.    I  think  there  would 


be  a  difficulty  in  getting  boys  over  1 1  when  the  trade  is 
good.  I  think  we  could  manage  if  the  age  was  limited 
to  10.  I  do  not  think  that  children  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed under  10.    The  men  sometimes  get  small  lads  in 
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ordei"  to  save  money  by  paying  them  less  wages  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  bigger  lads.  They  sometimes  wiU 
get  girls  for  the  same  reason.  We  have  peremptorily 
stopped  gu'ls  working.  I  believe  a  rule  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  to  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  would  be  a 
good  rule,  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  trade.  I  think  run- 
ning moulds  is  decidedly  the  most  injurious  part  of  the 
children's  work.  The  children  do  not  get  any  more  for 
working  later  than  6,  and  the  habit  has  a  bad  effect  on 
the  workmen  themselves.  If  any  system  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  stove  system,  which  requires 
children  to  enter  them,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to 


all  the  operatives  employed  in  the  trade.  We  have  no 
children  under  13  in  the  dipping  house.  We  have  a 
night  school  for  the  lads  employed  in  our  works. 

CuPMAKERs'  Shop. 

William  Wardle. — I  am  a  cupmaker.  I  do  not 
think  lads  under  10  are  much  use.  I  think  we  could 
always  get  lads  of  that  age  ;  I  have  have  been  a  cup- 
maker  about  26  years.  I  have  very  seldom  during 
that  time,  employed  lads  under  10.  When  I  am  in 
full  work  I  employ  four  lads. 


The  Pottery 
Manufiicture. 

tlanley. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


Mr.  Joseph  Clementson's  Earthenware  MANUFACTORr,  Phcenix  Works,  Hanley. 


Charles  Whittingham,  foreman. — Dishmakers  can 
do  with  one  boy  of  13.  Little  boys  would  be  no  use. 
Platemakers  want  two  boys  ;  one  to  turn  the  jigger. 
He  should  be  11  or  1 2.  He  would  get  3s.  6c?.  The  other 
should  be  12  or  13.  He  would  wedge  clay  and  run 
moulds.  He  would  get  from  As.  to  65.  A  saucer- 
maker  wants  three  boys.  One  of  12  to  wedge  the  clay 
and  run  moulds.    He  would  get  4s.    The  two  little 


ones  would  turn  the  jigger  and  run  moulds,  and  getabout 
2s.  or  2s.  Qd.  Insitle  capmakers  require  three  lads, 
or  a  girl  besides  to  sponge  the  cups.  She  would  get 
5s.  or  6s.  The  lads  ought  to  be  11  years  old,  the 
jigger  has  to  be  turned  so  quick.  An  outside  cup- 
maker  only  wants  two  lads  ;  one  to  turn  the  jigger 
and  run  moulds  ;  the  other,  a  bigger  boy,  to  wedge 
the  clay  and  run  moulds. 


John  Dimmock  and  Co.'s  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Hanley. 


Mr.  J.  Dimmock. — I  think  that  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  under  10  years  of  age,  and 
not  even  then  without  a  certificate  that  they  could 
read  and  write.  I  would  not  have  them  work  without 
such  certificate  until  they  were  12  years  old,  and  then 
I  think  they  should  be  required  to  attend  a  night 
school  for  two  years.  I  think  a  law  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  a  child  should  be  able  to  read  before 
he  could  work  would  have  a  great  effect  in  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children.  Such  a  limitation 
to  the  employment  of  the  very  young  children  would 
tend  to  raise  somewhat  the  wages  of  those  who  could 
work. 


I  think  that  the  half-time  system  would  be  quite 
impracticable  here. 

I  think  an  absolute  rule  that  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  work  after  6  p.m.  is  desirable. 

The  children  have  to  be  at  the  works  in  the  morning 
to  light  the  fires,  but  they  seldom  come  much  before 
6.  I  think  that  an  absolute  rule  that  children  should 
not  come  before  6  would  also  be  a  good  rule.  I  think 
that  even  in  case  of  orders  which  required  the  quickest 
possible  execution,  it  would  stiU  be  better  that  we 
should  be  prevented  working  after  time. 


Messrs.  Lockett  and  Cooper's  China  and  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Hanley. 


Mr.  Cooper,  partner  in  above  firm. — I  think  if 
Government  were  to  limit  the  age  at  which  children 
should  be  employed  to  11,  12,  or  13,  if  it  was  an 
universal  rule,  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  the  masters. 
If  a  manufacturer  has  roop  for  a  double  number  of 
moulds,  it  is  economy  to  use  them  ;  but  there  must  be 
sufficient  area  for  the  stove  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  hold 
the  double  number. 

Mr.  Lockett,  partner  in  same  firm. — lam  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  legislative  interference.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  done  ;  any  law  would  cause  endless 
trouble.  I  object  to  children  coming  too  young  ; 
often  children  are  brought  very  young,  and  I  have 
refused  to  admit  them,  when  I  think  their  parents 
ought  and  can  keep  them  longer  at  school. 

Thomas  Forester,  manager  to  above  firm. — I  think 
that  the  British  manufacturers  are  themselves  to 


blame  for  the  low  price  of  common  earthenware 
goods.  I  do  not  think  any  foriegn  competition  would 
prevent  the  masters  getting  a  higher  price  if  they 
would  only  act  together.  No  one  can  carry  on  an 
earthenware  manufactory  without  a  considerable 
capital.  The  present  system  is  to  pay  high  wages 
at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  all  the  workman 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,  i.e.  the  potters  and  their 
boys.  I  mean  that  the  men  only  think  about  getting 
high  wages,  and  do  not  care  about  the  health  of  either 
themselves  or  their  boys.  We  have  16  jiggers  and 
11  stoves  used  for  earthenware.  I  think  if  manu- 
facturers would  combine  and  get  a  higher  price  for 
their  earthenware  goods,  they  could  afford  to  introduce 
improvements  as  to  the  stoves  and  the  ventilation  of 
the  workshops,  which  would  be  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  operatives. 


Mr.  William  Stubbs'  China  and  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Eastwood  Pottery, 

Hanley. 


William  Stubbs. — I  think  a  law  preventing  children 
working  after  6  would  be  prejudicial  to  my  trade, 
because  it  would  prevent  me  making  up  lost  time.  I 
should  decidedly  approve  of  a  law  that  no  child  should 
work  before  he  was  10.    I  should  also  like  a  rule  that 


no  child  should  work  under  12  unless  he  could  read 
and  write.  I  have  thought  of  the  half-time  system, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  for  it.  'I 
have  seen  mould  runners  and  jigger  turners  over- 
worked. 


Mr.  George  Mountford's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Park  Works,  Fenton. 


Fenton. 


Mr.  George  Mountford. — I  was  a  flatpresser  for 
24  years  ;  then  I  was  a  manager  ;  and  now  I  am  a 
manufacturer.  We  have  only  one  apprentice  potter 
under  20  ;  he  is  a  presser.  Our  hours  are  from  6^  to 
6  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  then  from  f  to 
6.  When  I  was  a  manager  I  always  tried  to  close  the 
works  regularly  at  6,  but  there  were  times  when  I 
found  it  impracticable  to  do  so.  Those  times  were 
very  rare.  If  there  was  a  law  which  prevented  every 
manufacturer  working  after  6,  it  would  be  practicable, 

B 


and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  masters  and  work- 
men, as  well  as  for  the  children.  Children  do  some- 
times work  after  the  usual  hours,  to  7,  or  even  up  to 
9,  when  their  masters  have  lost  time  during  the  day. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  in  our  manufactories  to 
enforce  regularity  of  hours  or  habits  among  the  work- 
people. If  there  was  a  law  passed  to  compel  all  manu- 
facturers to  close  their  gates  at  6  o'clock,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  all  of  us.  I  was  manager 
for  Mr.  Paukhurst  of  Hanley,  and  I  know  how  hard 
4 
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The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 

Fenton. 


lie  tried  to  carry  out  a  rule  that  the  gates  should  be 
closed  at  6^,  hut  he  could  not  do  it. 

There  have  been  three  new  manufactories  in  Fenton 
during  the  last  six  years,  and  no  others  during  the 
Mr.F.D.Longe.  last  20  years. 

J— ^  .         As  a  rule,  platemakers  cannot  get  boys  over  13, 

because  they  would  cost  too  much.  The  men  could 
not  pay  more  unless  they  had  higher  wages.  The 
master  could  not  afford,  according  to  the  present  list 
of  prices,  to  pay  more  money  to  tlie  platemaker. 
That  rate  could  be  raised  by  a  combination  among 
manufacturers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  saving 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  use  of  machinery. 
I  think  that  if  there  was  it  would  have  been  intro- 
duced here.  I  think  the  North  use  machinery  because 
they  cannot  get  any  number  of  skilled  potters  ;  they 
cannot  keep  those  who  leave  us  for  them.  They  are 
generally  the  worst  of  the  Staffordshire  men  who  are 
driven  out,  or  they  are  men  who  leave  in  bad  times, 
and  come  hack  here  as  soon  as  the  times  are  better.  I 
know  that  no  other  manufacturers  in  the  world  could 
prevent  the  Staffordshire  potters  raising  the  price  of 
tlieir  ware,  even  in  foreign  markets,  if  they  were  to 
combine  to  do  so.    I  think  that  the  price  of  ware,  as 


paid  to  the  workman  for  making  it,  is  higher  than  it 
used  to  be,  as  a  rule,  but  the  price  which  the  purchaser 
pays  the  manufacturer  is  lower.  In  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  ware  no  money  can  be  made  now  except 
by  practical  potters  and  economy.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  manufacture  of  more  valuable  articles  and 
china,  in  the  case  of  those  manufacturers  who  make  for 
a  more  wealthy  market.  The  only  advantage  that  the 
North  has  over  us  is  in  the  less  cost  of  materials  to 
them,  the  conveyance  of  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
with  us  ;  so  also  is  the  transit  of  their  goods  to  the 
market. 

Platemakers'  Shops. 

Thomas  Smith,  platemaker  (lip.m.)— I  am  polish- 
ing up  my  plates  now.  I  must  finish  polishing  before 
I  stop  for  dinner,  or  the  ware  would  be  too  hard.  If 
there  was  an  absolute  rule  that  the  children  must  leave 
off  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  we  could  provide  for  it. 
Any  interruption,  though,  in  the  morning  would  put 
us  out,  and  prevent  our  getting  our  work  done  by  the 
right  time  ;  for  instance,  if  the  clay  was  not  quite 
right,  which  is  the  case  sometimes. 


Messrs.  John  Peatt  and  Co.'s  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Park  Street,  Fenton. 
Satjcermakers'  Shop. 


William  Wood,  age  9  years  10  months. — I  have 
worked  about  two  years.  I  run  moulds  and  put  bats. 
I  run  moulds  when  I  first  began  to  work.  I  turn  jigger 
too.    I  come  at  6  o'clock  every  day  in  the  week. 


I  never  come  before  6.  I  give  over  about  9.  I  work 
to  9  six  days  in  the  week.  I  have  done  so  seven  or 
eight  weeks.*  I  get  my  dinner  a  little  after  1 ;  I 
have  about  an  hour.  I  have  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast at  9.  I  can't  read.  I  go  to  school  sometimes. 
Father  is  a  collier. 


Messrs.  E.  and  C.  Challinor's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Fenton. 


Mr.  Charles  Challinor,  partner  in  above  firm. — 
We  never  indenture  apprentices  under  13.  Our 
apprentices  are  not  all  indentured  ;  not  more  than 
three  of  the  whole  number  are  indentured.  Boys 
become  apprenticed  at  14,  and  soon  begin  to  make 
crockery.  Boys  of  14  can  make  plates,  saucers,  &c. 
If  boys  are  taken  at  14,  they  are  bound  for  seven  years. 
For  the  first  two  years  apprentice  cup,  saucer,  and 
plate  makers  get  half  journeyman's  wages  ;  for  the 
remaining  five  years  they  get  two-thirds.  Apprentice 
pressors  with  us  get  half  wages  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  then  get  two-thirds.  We  have  now  about  six 
or  seven  apprentice  potters  ;  sometimes  we  have  10, 

Robert  Barlow,  mould  runner. — I  was  8  some  time 
ago.  I  do  not  know  when  I  am  9.  I  now  run  errands 
for  my  father,  who  is  a  mould  maker.  I  used  to  work 
for  J.  Rutter  when  he  was  an  apprentice  saucer- 
maker.  I  then  used  to  run  moulds,  Avedge  clay,  and 
turn  jigger.  It  was  six  months  ago  when  I  worked 
for  him.  I  worked  many  months  for  him.  He  had 
two  other  boys  besides  me.  He  gave  me  2s.  a  week. 
I  used  to  come  to  work  sometimes  at  5,  sometimes  at 
6,  6i,  and  at  9.  I  used  to  come  two  or  three  days  in 
the  week  at  5.  I  Avorked  to  7  ;  sometimes  to  8. 
Sometimes  I  worked  three  days,  and  sometimes  two 
days  in  the  week  till  8.  I  never  worked  later  than  8. 
I  often  stopped  till  8  when  I  came  at  5  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  got  my  breakfast  sometimes  at  20  minutes 
])ast  9  ;  sometimes  at  8.  I  ahvays  had  half  an  hour. 
I  had  an  hour  for  dinner.  Sometimes  I  went  to 
dinner  at  half-past  1.  When  I  went  to  dinner  at 
half-past  1,  I  came  back  to  work  before  2,  a  good  many 
times.  I  went  to  school  before  I  came  to  work 
(cannot  read  much).    N.B. — See  next  witness. 

John  Rutter,  apprentice  cup  and  saucer  maker. — 
Eobert  Barlow  (last  witness)  worked  18  months  for 
me.  He  tiu-ned  jigger  and  run  moulds.  I  generally 
worked  from  6  in  the  morning  to  6^.  Eobert  Barlow 
never  came  before  6  to  my  knowledge  I  never 
worked  later  than  7  as  a  rule.  I  very  seldom  indeed 
worked  later  than  7.  I  never  worked  my  boys  through 
dinner-time  without  giving  them  an  hour. 


Dipping  House. 

Benjamin  Boughey,  dipper's  assistant,  age  10  years 
1  month. — I  carry  ware  from  the  biscuit  warehouse  to 
the  dipper.  I  have  worked  nearly  two  years.  I  come 
at  6  ;  sometimes  at  7.  I  give  over  work  at  5  ;  some- 
times 10  minutes  or  a  quarter  past.  I  work  for  my 
uncle.  I  never  worked  for  any  one  else.  (Can  read 
well.)  I  went  to  school  when  I  was  two  years  old, 
and  I  have  been  to  school  ever  since  till  I  came  to 
work.    I  go  now  sometimes  at  night. 

Satjcermakers'  Shop. 

Herbert  Wright,  age  18. — I  am  an  apprentice 
saucermaker.  I  employ  three  boys  (Frank  Della- 
mer,  age  7  years  10  months  ;  William  Walker,  age 
7  years  11  months  ;  and  John  Mountford,  age  10  years 
4  months).  I  never  begin  before  6.  I  generally 
begin  at  6  ;  sometimes  later.  Sometimes  I  work  to 
7-^  ;  sometimes  to  6  ;  generally  to  7.  When  master 
wants  more  work  done,  I  work  to  8.  I  can't  work 
without  two  of  my  boys  at  least.  Dellamer  turns 
jigger  ;  he  never  runs  moulds.  The  other  two  run 
moulds.  Mountford  also  wedges  clay.  I  bat  out 
about  eight  times  a  day.  I  should  be  from  20  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  at  a  time  batting  out.  During  that 
time  the  boys  would  be  either  wedging  clay  or 
playing. 

En,och  Newell. — I  am  going  10.  I  have  worked 
three  years.  I  run  moulds,  turn  jigger,  and  wedge 
clay.  When  I  first  came  I  only  put  bats  on.  I  came 
at  6  in  the  morning.  I  never  came  before.  I  go  at 
6  in  evening.  Quite  sure  I  never  stopped  here  much 
after  6.  I  never  stopped  till  7.  I  get  my  dinner  here. 
I  generally  have  half  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  two  or  three 
times  a  week  I  have  an  hour  for  dinner. 

James  Doyle,  mould  runner. — I  am  13.  My  father 
is  an  Irishman.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  have 
worked.  I  wedge  clay  for  a  thrower.  I  come  at  6. 
At  Bakei"'s  I  used  sometimes  to  come  at  5\.  About 
two  or  three  days  a  week  I  used  to  come  at'  5^.  I 
sometimes  give  over  at  6\  ;  sometimes  at  7  and  8. 
It  was  8  last  night.    I  came  at  6  yesterday  morning. 


*  This  was  true.   This  saucermaker  had  been  working  overtime  during  that  time  to  supply  an  order. 
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I  go  to  dinner  at  1.  I  always  go  home  to  dinner.  I 
come  back  at  2.  I  get  4s.  Qd.  a  week.  I  can't  read. 
I  go  to  school  sometimes  on  Sundays. 

DippiNa  House. 

Robert  Boioers,  dipper's  assistant. — I  am  going  13. 
I  have  worked   two  years  with  a  saucermaker  at 


Burslem.  I  live  at  Burslem  and  come  here  to  work. 
I  can't  get  work  at  Burslem.  I  get  here  at  I  go 
away  at  5  or  5\.  Father  used  to  work  at  Smith's. 
He  is  now  at  Stafford  (in  gaol  for  making  whiskey). 
I  have  a  mother  and  six  brothers  and  sisters.  I  and 
my  brother  only  get  any  wages.  I  get  4s.  and  he  gets 
2s.  and  2s.  6d. 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 

Fenton. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


William  Bakek  and  Co.'s  Earthenwaee 

Aaron  Myatt,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Baker. — Of  the 
boys  whose  names  are  entered  in  our  list,  nearly  all 
are  employed  at  mould  running  and  turning  the  jigger. 
About  four  would  be  in  the  dipping  house  ;  about  five 
would  be  employed  at  handling  and  pressing  cream 
jugs,  &c.  Five  are  assistant  to  the  crate  makers.  We 
have  no  spur  or  stilt  makers,  as  we  get  these  from  the 
stilt  manufactory.  Two  of  the  boys  are  in  the  ware- 
house. Generally  speaking  the  smaller  boys  (where 
men  employ  two  or  three)  turn  jigger,  and  the  bigger 
boys  wedge  clay  and  run  moulds  ;  but  if  the  smaller 
boy  is  strong  enough  to  wedge  clay  and  run  moulds,  he 
would  do  so.  Boys  always  begin  at  turning  the  jigger; 
after  they  have  done  that  a  month  or  so,  they  begin  to 
know-all  the  work,  and  then  if  they  are  strong  enough, 
they  will  change  about  with  the  others.  I  could  not 
specify  any  lads  who  are  never  employed  in  running 
moulds.  In  some  cases  a  strong  boy  is  required  to 
turn  the  jigger,  and  in  these  cases  it  would  not  pay 
the  men  to  have  little  boys.  I  consider  the  dipping 
house  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  work  in  which 
children  are  employed.  I  have  never  known  any 
direct  case  where  a  dipper's  boy  was  injured.  Mould 
running  is  certainly  hot  work,  h\xt  the  boys  get  used 
tq  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  hurt  them.  I  have 
known  boys  continue  at  mould  running  half  a  dozen 
years.  There  are  not  many  lads  over  13  employed  at 
mould  running,  because  the  men  could  not  afford  to 
pay  them.  I  never  heard  of  a  mould  runner  getting 
more  than  6s.  ;  they  generally  get  3s.,  4s.,  or  5s. 
Several  who  work  for  cup  and  bowl  makers  get  6s. 
Children  ought  to  be  10  years  of  age  before  they  go  to 
mould  running.  As  a  rule,  children  always  get  their 
half  hour  for  breakfast,  however  busy  their  masters 
may  be.  It  is  very  rare  too  that  the  hour  for  dinner 
is  infringed.  It  is  the  exception  for  children  to  be 
employed  after  6  ;  our  rule  is  to  close  the  works  at  6. 
When  they  are  employed  after  6,  they  work  till  8 
or  8-^  ;  this  is  when  we  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
work  to  be  done.  It  is  only  the  mould  runners  and 
the  cutters  of  the  children  who  are  employed  up  to 
this  hour,  and  they  are  rarely  so  employed  ;  it  does 
not  exceed  one  week  in  15.  About  14  of  the  girls  in 
the  list  would  be  cutters.  There  is  only  one  girl  on 
the  works  who  runs  moulds.  The  rest  of  the  girls 
would  be  apprentice  painters  and  burnishers. 

Plate  and  Saucer  Makers'  Shops. 

Herbert  Rushton,  age  12  years  9  months,  mould 
runner. — I  have  worked  two  years.  When  I  first  began 
to  work  I  turned  jigger;  I  began  to  run  moulds  a  month 


Manufactory,  High  Street,  Fenton. 

after.  There  are  some  boys  who  turn  jigger  for  cnp- 
makers  who  do  not  run  moulds.  I  never  worked 
through  the  morning  without  having  my  half  hour  for 
breakfast.  I  always  leave  the  works  at  9,  and  come 
back  before  half- past.  I  have  my  dinner  according  as 
to  the  time  we  have  done  polishing.  I  generally  get 
my  dinner  about  10  minutes  past  1.  I  have  never 
been  kept  to  work  during  1  and  2,  so  as  to  prevent  my 
going  to  dinner.  I  generally  work  to  6-|-.  Sometimes 
we  work  after  when  we  are  "  franked  "  {i.e.  behind- 
hand) I  have  worked  till  7.  I  never  in  my  life  worked 
after  7.  I  come  to  work  in  the  morning  sometimes 
at  6,  at  other  times  at  5\.  I  generally  come  at  5-^.  I 
was  only  once  ill,  it  was  two  years  ago  ;  I  had  a  sick 
headache  ;  I  didn't  go  to  the  doctor.  I  get  4s.  3c?.  a 
week  ;  I  got  only  2s.  at  first  ;  I  have  never  got  more 
than  4s.  3c?.  (Reads  a  little).  I  learnt  to  read  on 
Sundays.  I  have  gone  to  night  school.  I  am  not 
very  tired  after  work  ;  after  I  have  swept  out  I  go 
home.  I  have  my  tea  and  wash  and  sometimes  go 
to  bed. 

Dipping  House. 

William  Bartlam,  assistant  to  the  dipper. — I  am 
going  12.  I  have  worked  six  months  in  the  dipping 
house.  I  brush  wai'e  before  it  is  dipped.  I  have 
worked  four  years  altogether.  I  get  4s.  Gd.  a  week. 
I  never  was  ill. 

James  Davenport,  dipper. — No  little  boys  under  13 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Avare  after  it  is  dipped  ; 
they  bring  it  to  me  to  be  dipped  ;  I  dip  it  and  then 
the  "  gatherers "  put  it  together.  They  should  be 
14  or  15. 

William  Batkin,  "  gatherer  of  ware." — I  am  going 
15.  I  have  worked  three  years  in  the  dipping  house. 
I  never  was  ill. 

Saucerjiakers'  Shop. 

John  Copestick,  saucermaker.  —  I  employ  three 
boys  (Heniy  Hassall,  11  years  11  months  ;  Joseph 
Hassall,  9  yeai's  10  months  ;  and  Arthur  Barker,  8 
years  10  months).  They  all  run  moulds  and  turn 
jigger  by  turns,  and  wedge  clay  as  they  have  time.  I 
generally  finish  work  about  7,  sometimes  before  and 
sometimes  later,  when  we  are  required  to  work  later. 
I  have  never  worked  after  9.  I  have  suffered  from 
my  work  when  I  was  young  ;  I  think  it  was  owing  to 
the  heat  and  dust. 


John  and  James  Edwards'  China  and 

Mr.  J.  Edioards.  —  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
number  of  beerhouses  is  the  curse  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Were  it  not  for  the  number  of  beerhouses,  many 
parents  who  now  waste  their  money  in  drink  would 
have  plenty  of  money  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
and  at  school,  without  having  to  send  them  to  work. 
Children  now  from  childhood  are  accustomed  to  going 
to  the  beerhouses  by  being  sent  by  the  workmen. 
Formerly  boys  were  ashamed  of  going  to  beerhouses. 
There  is  much  more  drinking  in  Fenton  and  in  the 
pottery  towns  now  than  there  was.  The  effect  of  the 
Beer  Act  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  do  not  think  that'  children  are  employed 
younger  now  than  formerly.  Formerly  platemakers 
did  not  have  a  jigger  boy.    We  have  no  apprentices 


Earthenware  Manufactory,  Fenton. 

under  14.  We  bind  all  our  apprentices  by  stamped 
indentures.  The  reason  why  boys  over  13  cannot  be 
got  to  run  moulds  is  that  they  would  cost  more  than 
the  men  could  afford  to  give  them,  and  besides  at  that 
age  they  begin  to  go  to  a  trade. 

Platemakers'  Shop. 

Edward  Roberts,  mould  runner,  age  11  years  9 
months. — I  come  at  6  o'clock.  I  go  away  sometimes 
at  6.  I  sometimes  stop  till  8  or  only  once  or 
twice  a  week.  I  get  my  dinner  at  1.  I  have  about 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  for  dinner.  I  have  an  hour 
three  times  a  week.  I  have  always  more  than  an  hour 
on  Mondays.  I  always  come  at  6.  I  am  sometime 
told  to  come  before  6.    I  can't  read. 
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The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 

Fenton. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


Sampson  Meigh,  dishmaker.  —  My  hoy  is  9\ 
years  old  ;  he  works  for  me  ;  he  comes  about  7 
and  goes  away  always  at  6  ;  he  runs  moulds  and  turns 
the  jigger.  He  worked  at  Watkins',  for  a  dish  maker, 
five  months  ago  ;  he  got  2s.  a  week.  He  goes  to 
school.  I  could  do  without  the  2s.  I  should  be 
obliged  to  do  without  it  if  I  could  not  get  it.    I  was 


working  very  little  when  I  sent  him  to  work.  My  lad 
is  worth  35.  a  week  now  to  anybody. 

Robert  Pearson,  age  14. — 1  run  moulds  and  wedge 
clay.  I  come  at  6,  never  before  ;  I  go  about  7,  never 
after.  I  have  my  dinner  at  1.  I  have  till  2  for 
dinner.  I  never  begin  to  work  before  2.  I  get  6s. 
I  work  for  a  dishmaker  ;  he  employs  no  other  lads. 


Mr.  Henrt  Wileman's  Earthenwake  and  China  Manufactory,  Fenton. 

Platemakers'  Shops. 

Adam  Shirlock,  bowlmaker. — Wc  do  not  find  any 
difl[iculty  in  getting  boys  in  Longton  of  12  or  13  now. 


My  lad  is  11  and  6  months  ;  I  give  him  4s.  6c?.  I 
have  two  boys  of  my  own  ;  one  is  over  10  and  the 
other  is  over  8  ;  they  are  both  strong  enough  to  work, 
but  I  will  not  have  them  work. 


Messrs.  Hawley  and  Co.'s  China  and  Earthenware  MANurACTORY,  Fenton. 


Mr.  John  Hawley. — I  think,  generally  speaking, 
that  it  is  a  good  rule  to  close  works  at  6  ;  but  I  think 
that  at  times,  in  case  of  an  order  which  has  to  be  com- 
pleted before  a  given  day,  when  a  ship  is  to  sail,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  overtime  for  some  days.  If  we  did 
not  take  the  order,  some  one  with  larger  works  would 


take  it,  and  he  could  complete  it  without  working 
overtime.  I  think  a  rule  that  children  should  not 
work  after  6  would  be  a  good  rule.  It  would  cause 
some  inconvenience.  I  think  it  is  cruel  working 
children  overtime.  The  children  are  often  made 
slaves  of  by  the  platemakers. 


Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.'s  China  Manufactory,  Fenton. 


Mr.  J.  Brown. — I  think  children  are  in  many  cases 
employed  much  too  young,  and  that  they  are  much 
injured  thereby  in  mind  and  body.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  the  children  of  extravagant  parents,  who  force  their 
children  into  work  too  soon.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
remedied.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  law  preventing 
children  being  employed  before  they  are  10  years  old, 
and  prohibiting  their  being  worked  after  6  o'clock. 


might  be  carried  out.  There  is  not  so  much  paying 
wages  at  public  houses  now  as  there  was,  but  still  it 
is  done.  I  know  that  the  Act  which  applies  to  the 
payment  of  the  colliers'  wages  is  not  carried  out  fully. 
I  have  often  seen  the  wives  of  the  men  standing  out- 
side a  public  house,  while  their  husbands  are  waiting 
inside  for  their  wages. 


F.  AND  R.  Pratt  and  Co.'s  Earthenware  Manufactory,  High  Street,  Fenton. 


William  Smith,  foreman. — We  have  five  apprentice 
pressers,  one  apprentice  platemaker.  Those  appren- 
tices are  not  bound.  The  eldest  would  be  about  18  ; 
the  youngest  about  15.  We  never  take  apprentices 
before  14.  Although  not  bound,  our  apprentices  never 
leave  us.    None  of  the  apprentices  are  married. 

William  Stubbs,  foreman. — As  a  rule,  the  potters 
begin  to  work  at  7,  and  give  over  at  6  ;  but  their  lads 
are  obliged  to  stop  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  to 
get  off"  the  moulds.  The  men  could  do  that  just  as 
well  as  the  lads.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  lads  work- 
ing for  the  potters  in  this  manufactory  get  their  hour 
for  dinner  as  a  rule.  They  more  often  have  more  than 
an  hour  for  dinner  than  less.  Most  of  them  dine  in 
the  shops  or  about  the  place,  or  in  the  street  near. 
Some  go  home.  The  women  who  work  here  often 
cook  their  husband's  dinners  at  the  fires  in  the  shops, 
and  their  husbands  come  from  other  places  to  get  it. 
They  also  sew  at  times  on  the  works. 


Thomas  Jenks,  age  13. — I  run  moulds  and  make 
balls  {i.e.  make  up  lumps  of  clay  for  the  potter,  who 
makes  potted  meat  pots).  I  have  worked  over  five 
years.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes  at  half-past  6.  I 
never  come  as  late  as  7.  My  master  tells  me  to  be 
here  at  6.  I  stop  to  6.  Not  often  after  that.  I  have 
stopped  to  7  ;  never  later.  I  breakfast  at  9.  I  have 
half  an  hour,  and  always  go  away.  I  have  dinner  at 
1.  I  always  have  an  hour,  and  always  go  away. 
(Reads  a  little.)  I  used  to  go  to  Fenton  National 
School.    I  now  go  on  Sundays. 

John  Fernyhough,  age  10  years  1  month. — I  run 
moulds  and  make  balls.  I  have  worked  about  two 
years.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes  at  5^  on  Friday 
mornings.  I  give  over  at  6  or  6^  ;  never  later.  I 
have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9,  and  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  1 .  Not  always  an  hour  ;  generally.  I  have 
only  half  an  hour  sometimes  ;  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday.  I  have  six  brothers  and  sisters  ;  one, 
a  twin  brother,  works  here.    The  others  don't  work. 


Longton.  WiLLIAM  "WeBBERLY'S  ChINA  MaIS 

Mr.  W.  Webberly. — I  have  resided  in  Longton  20 
years.  Before  that  I  was  in  the  office  at  Mr.  Minton's. 
I  do  not  think  that  children,  generally  speaking,  are 
injured  by  being  employed  so  young.  Perhaps  they 
are  injured  morally.  Children  are  employed  here  at 
an  earlier  age  than  at  Stoke,  but  they  get  higher 
wages.  There  ai'e  a  great  many  young  apprentices 
employed  in  Longton.  They  would  generally  be 
pressers  in  the  china  manufactories.  They  do  not 
employ  children.  The  labour  is  not  so  hard  in  china 
as  in  earthenware  manufacture.  I  "n^s  chief  bailiflf 
of  the  town  for  three  years,  up  to  this  year.  I  should 
divide  the  working  population  of  this  town  into  two 
classes,  the  provident  and  the  improvident.  Perhaps 
the  second  would  be  the  largest  class  of  the  two.  At 
the  same  time  I  know  of  no  other  town  where  there 
are  so  many  workpeople  who  show  provident  habits. 
As  a  proof  of  this  there  are  now  about  60  manufac- 
turers in  Longton.  All  these  men,  with  the  exception 
of  aliout  three,  have  risen  from  the  position  of  working 


factory,  High  Street,  Longton. 

men.  These  men  are  chiefly  Longton  men.  As  another 
proof,  Dresden*  is  a  suburb,  built  by  a  freehold  land 
society.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  society  are 
working  men.  East  Vale,f  also,  has  been  built  by 
workmen,  who  have  bought  the  land  on  which  they 
have  built  their  houses.  With  regard  to  the  morality 
of  the  people  :  when  I  was  chief  bailiff"  I  had  occa- 
sion to  investigate  this  matter,  and  I  know  that  I  have 
often  heard  the  superintendent  of  the  police  here 
remark  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  brothel  in 
the  town.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  beerhouses  are 
not  used  for  improper  purposes  of  this  kind.  When 
times  are  good  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking.  But 
I  know  that  there  is  not  much  drinking  during  church 
hours.  I  proved  this  when  I  was  chief  bailifip.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  there  is  more  drunkenness  in  the  streets 
than  would  be  seen  in  other  large  manufacturing 


*  The  population  of  Dresden  is  about  2,000. 
f  The  population  of  East  Vale  is  about  1,500. 
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towns.  I  should  say  that  Longtou  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent place  in  the  world.  The  men  all  think  them- 
selves as  good  as  their  masters,  but  they  are  well 
behaved.  Education  is  low.  Until  recently  there 
have  been  no  regular  day  schools,  except  two  or  three 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  There  are 
more  now  than  there  were. 

We  open  our  doors  at  7  and  close  at  6.  I  know 
that  all  our  men  and  boys  are  out  of  the  works  at  6. 
I  know  that  the  childi'en  are  better  treated  now  than 
they  were.  I  do  not  see  what  benefit  could  be  de- 
rived fi'om  legislation.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  a  law 
preventing  children  working  after  6  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  workmen.  Nor 


do  I  think  that  masters  would  be  injured  by  such  a  The  Pottery 

law.    With  regard  to  the  half-time  system,  a  change  Manufacture, 

of  hands  in  the  case  of  paintresses,  handlers,  and  Lon^oton 
pressers  would  be  very  inconvenient.     As  to  the 

mouldrunners,  their  work  might  be  done  by  relays,  Mr.F.D.Longe. 

but  the  question  would  be  whether  the  double  number   

of  boys  could  be  got. 

Potters'  Eooms. 

Dinah  Fernahough,  age  9  years  4  months. — I  make 
handles.  I  have  worked  nine  or  ten  weeks.  I  come 
at  7  or  1^  in  the  morning.  I  go  away  at  6.  Some- 
times I  leave  off  at  dinner-time.  I  never  worked 
after  6.    My  father  is  a  gilder.    (Reads  well.) 


J.  W.  Barlow,  Earthenware  Mandfactort,  Longton. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Barlow. — We  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  woi'k  overtime  to  supply  a  shipping  order.  A  man 
charters  a  vessel  and  then  sends  us  an  order  for  goods 
to  be  provided  by  a  certain  day,  when  the  ship  sails. 
These  shipping  orders  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
earthenware  trade.  The  Longton  manufacturers  are 
not  so  much  engaged  in  this  trade  as  others.  The 
working  potters  can  never  be  so  much  under  the 


power  of  the  masters  as  other  workmen,  because  the 
trade  comprises  so  many  distinct  branches.  The  work 
of  our  branch  cannot  be  done  except  by  the  men  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  that  branch.  So  that  our 
power  of  changing  hands  is  very  small.  We  cannot 
enforce  the  law  over  them,  for  if  we  sent  one  to  prison, 
we  could  not  get  another  man  who  would  take  his 
place. 


Messrs.  Aynesley  and  Co.'s  China  Manufactory,  Sunderland  Road,  Longton. 


Mr.  Aynesley. — We  always  lock  up  at  6  p.m.  Our 
workmen  always  leave  off  at  that  hour,  nor  do  we 
ever,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  work  overtime.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  law  preventing  children  under 
13  or  14  being  employed  at  all  after  6  would  not  be 
inconvenient.  In  fact,  I  think  such  a  law  would  be 
very  good.  I  would  even  have  all  work  after  6  pro- 
hibited. But  then  my  works  are  large  enough  to 
enable  me  to  employ  extra  hands  when  necessary. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  with  those  manufacturers 
whose  premises  are  smaller.    I  have  been  a  workman 


and  have  experienced  the  evil  of  working  in  a  badly- 
ventilated  room  ;  and  in  building  these  works  it  has 
been  my  ambition  to  have  my  rooms  as  convenient 
and  well  ventilated  as  possible  for  my  workpeople. 
In  building  the  stoves  I  considered  about  adopting  the 
new  stove,  which  does  not  require  the  boys  to  enter 
it  for  placing  the  moulds,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  system  (the  old  system)  was  the  best  for  the 
workpeople.  We  do  not  want  the  same  heat  that  is 
required  for  earthenware. 


Messrs.  Malkin,  Walker,  and  Hulse's  Eai 

Pottery, 

Mr.  Malkin — Generally  our  men  work  from  6  to  6. 
We  do  not  lock  up  till  towards  9.  I  should  say  our 
jiggerers  worked  three  nights  in  the  week  to  7^  or  8. 
If  there  was  an  absolute  law  that  the  children  em- 
ployed by  the  men  should  not  work  after  6,  if  the  men 
worked  regularly  between  6  and  6  during  the  first 
five  days  of  the  week,  it  would  be  better  for  the  chil- 
dren, the  men,  and  the  masters.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  think  that  it  is  necessary,  in  case  of  certain  orders, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  work  after  that  hour,  and 
even  during  the  night.  We  should  never  employ  the 
same  hands  during  the  night.  I  should  approve  of  a 
law  which  compelled  children  who  worked  in  the  day 
to  give  over  at  6,  but  which  at  the  same  time  allowed 
us,  when  necessary,  to  employ  a  fresh  set  of  men  and 
boys  for  the  night,  who  had  not  worked  anywhere  in 
the  day.  I  do  think  that  a  law  is  necessary  to  give 
the  masters  the  power  of  enforcing  such  regulations 
among  the  workmen.  As  to  a  law  limiting  the  age  at 
which  children  should  be  employed,  I  think  that  if 
children  under  10  were  not  allowed  to  be  employed, 
we,  as  well  as  the  journeymen  and  apprentices,  would 
be  benefited.  With  regard  to  the  half-time  system, 
I  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  double 
number  of  lads.  We  have  had  a  case  only  this  week 
when  a  jiggerer  could  not  work  part  of  the  week 
because  he  could  not  get  a  lad. 

Platemakers'  Shop. 
Thomas  Ball,  age  11  years  7  months. — Mould 
runner.  I  have  worked  three  years.  I  get  3s.  a 
week.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes  at  7.  Never  before  6. 
I  go  away  at  7  ;  sometimes  at  8.  Last  night  I  left  at 
7^.  I  have  worked  to  8^  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
week,    I  get  my  dinner  at  1.    I  have  three-quarters 
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thenware  Manufactory,  British  Anchor 
Longton. 

of  an  hour  always.  My  father  is  a  blacksmith. 
(Can  read.) 

Robert  Jones,  age  14,  mould  runner. — I  have  worked 
three  years.  I  sometimes  come  at  5.  I  work  for  an 
apprentice.  I  come  at  5  o'clock  four  days  in  the  week. 
I  work  till  8  o'clock  six  days  in  the  week.  I  get  4s. 
My  master  always  tells  me  to  come  at  5  to  wedge  clay 
(denied  by  the  apprentice).  I  generally  find  three  or 
four  here. 

Samuel  Edwards. — I  am  8  next  August.  I  turn 
jigger  and  run  moulds.  I  have  worked  two  years.  I 
have  no  father.  I  have  nine  brothers  and  sisters. 
Mother  does  not  work  ;  she  lives  in  Gate  Street.  I 
come  at  5.  I  work  for  my  brother,  an  apprentice 
(cannot  read).  I  go  to  school.  My  brother  gives  my 
mother  2s.  a  week  for  me.  My  father  died  1^  yeai's 
ago.  I  went  to  work  before  he  died.  He  was  a  plate- 
maker.    I  have  always  worked  with  my  brother. 

John  Murray,  age  12. — I  turn  jigger  and  run 
moulds.  I  come  at  6.  Sometimes  I  come  at  4.  I 
worked  all  night  last  night,  till  6  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  not  been  in  bed  since  the  night  before 
last.  There  were  eight  or  nine  boys  working  last 
night.  All  but  one  have  come  this  morning.  I  have 
not  worked  any  other  night  this  week.  I  get  3s.  6d. 
I  do  not  get  any  more  for  working  at  night.  I  have 
worked  five  times  in  my  life  all  night.  I  worked  two 
nights  last  week.  Saturday  night  I  worked.  I  went 
to  bed  on  Sunday,  and  began  to  work  again  at  12  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night.  I  worked  till  dinner-time  on  Mon- 
day. I  then  came  again  at  6  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning.  I  gave  over  at  dinner-time,  and  went 
to  the  fair.  I  generally  work  at  Baker's,  at  Fenton. 
The  man  I  work  for  there  is  ill.    (Can  read.) 
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CHILDREN  S  EMPLOYMENT  COMMLSSION  : — EVIDENCE. 


The  Tottery 
Manufacture. 

Longton. 

Mr.P.O.Loiiffe. 


Messrs.  Holland  and  Green's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Longton. 


Mr.  E.  Holland. — I  was  myself  a  mould  runner 
Avlien  I  began.    I  suppose  I  was  about  9.    I  began  as 
young  as  possible.  At  14  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  presser. 
Then  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  mould  maker.    Then  I 
was  a  modeller.    After  that  I  was  a  manager  for  20 
years,  and  now  I  am  a  mauufiicturer.    I  think  the 
treatment  of  children  is  much  better  than  it  was.  The 
children  on  our  manufixctory  are  not  so  young  as  they 
used  to  be.    If  they  are  too  young,  we  send  them  away. 
1  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  employed  at  any  part 
of  the  work  before  they  are  10.    I  do  not  think  mould 
running  is  so  unhealthy  now  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
places  are  more  open.    Our  hours  are  from  6  to  6. 
Occasionally  we  work  overtime  to  9.    I  think  that  the 
potters  are  an  intemperate  lot.    They  very  frequently 
waste  part  of  the  Aveek,  and  then  work  themselves  and 
their  children  after  time  to  make  it  up.    We  have 
tried  to  prevent  it  by  fining  the  men.    They  leave  us 
then  instead  of  paying  the  fine.    A  constant  changing 
of  hands  is  very  inconvenient.    We  have  about  20 
apprentice  potters.    We  do  not  generally  bind  them. 
If  they  are  good  they  will  stop,  and  if  they  are  not 
good  we  do  not  Avant  them  to  stop.    When  trade  is 
good  they  Avill  go  sometimes,  but  I  should  not  say  wo 
have  any  ditTiculty  in  this  Avay. 

3[r.  Green. — We  very  rarely  have  any  necessity  to 
employ  men  or  boys  at  night.  We  are  obliged  some- 
times, for  this  reason  :  If  Ave  have  an  order  for  a 


particular  kind  of  goods  that  can  only  be  made  on 
particular  jiggers,  we  must  Avork  those  jiggers  at 
night  as  well  as  in  the  day  in  order  to  complete  the 
order.  We  should  always  have  a  fresh  set  of  boys, 
and  generally  a  fresh  set  of  men  too.  It  is  only  in 
cases  Avhere  goods  of  a  particular  kind  are  required, 
and  where  very  little  time  is  given  us  to  make  them. 
As  a  general  rule  the  orders  Avould  be  much  the  same 
as  to  the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  required.  I 
think  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  carry  out  an  absolute 
rule_  (in  the  case  of  the  platemen  for  instance)  as  to 
leaving  off  for  dinner  at  a  fixed  time.  We  had  night 
AA^orlv  about  three  Aveeks  back  ;  before  that  Ave  have 
not  required  it  for  more  than  tAvo  years  back. 

Stephen  CoJclough,  age  1 1  years  4  months,  mould 
ruinicr. — My  father  is  a  bowlmaker.  (Can  read.)  I 
have  not  been  to  a  day  school  for  two  years.  I  ahvays 
go  on  vSundays.  I  cannot  read  so  well  noAv  as  I  could 
Avhen  I  first  came  to  Avork.  I  come  betAveen  5  and  6. 
Mj  master  generally  comes  at  7.  I  go  away  at  G^.  I 
never  stopped  hiter  than  7.  I  get  my  dinner  at  1  or 
1-|-.  I  ahvays  go  home.  I  have  an  hour  ;  sometimes 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.    I  get  45. 

John  Cooper,  apprentice  platemaker. — I  could  not 
leave  off  for  dinner  exactly  at  1  o'clock,  because  when 
I  have  filled  my  moulds  I  must  fhiish  polishing  them 
before  I  go  to  dinner. 


Mr.  Simpson  Bridgwood  and  Son's  China  and  Earthenware  Manufactory, 

Longton. 


Mr.  Simpson  B^'idgivood. — It  would  be  excessively 
difficult  for  the  masters  to  employ  the  children.  For 
instance,  the  saucer  maker  takes  his  work  at  a  certain 
price.  He  then  employs  his  one,  two,  or  three  lads  at 
Avhatcver  price  he  can  get  them.  If  Ave  Avere  to  fiiid 
him  boys,  he  would  complain  that  they  did  not  suit 


him.  So,  too,  if  Ave  hired  the  boys,  we  should  have  to 
pay  them  when  they  Avere  doing  nothing,  owing  to  the 
men  being  away. 

3Ir.  Bridgivood,  jun. — I  should  fully  approve  of  a 
Lw  Avhich  prohibited  children  Avorking  after  6  o'clock. 


Charles  Bullock,  China  Manufacturer,  High  Street,  Longton. 


3fr.  C.  Bullock. — I  have  always  been  a  great  advo- 
cate for  the  education  of  the  children  employed  in 
manufactories,  and  liaA'e  been  connected  Avith  many 
movements  for  carrying  out  that  object.  I  cannot  see 
hoAV  the  half-time  system  could  be  carried  out  in  the 
pottery  trade,  there  are  so  many  different  branches 
Avhich  require  learning.    Nor  could  we  have  a  change 


of  hands  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Avork,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  paintresses  ;  a  change  of  hands  Avould 
be  a  change  of  patterns  in  the  several  cups  or  saucers 
of  one  set.  It  takes  just  three  years  to  learn  to  paint 
before  her  Avork  is  profitable  to  her  employer.  And 
if  they  do  not  begin  to  learn  before  13,  they  Avould  be 
marrying  before  they  were  of  any  use  to  us. 


Jonathan  Chetham,  Earthenware  Manufacturer,  Commerce  Street,  Longton. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Chetham. — We  have  felt  that  the  children 
employed  in  our  Avorks  and  in  similar  manufactories 
require  im.provement.  But  avc  do  not  see  clearly  by 
AAdiat  legislative  enactment  that  is  to  be  brought  a})out. 
The  lads  are  employed  by  the  men,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  that  system  can  be  altered.  An  attempt  to  do  so 
Avould  give  great  trouble  to  the  masters  and  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  men.  I  think  there  Avould  be 
very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  half-time 


system.  There  is  uoav  a  difficulty  in  getting  lads.  I 
think  that  a  rule  prcA'enting  children  working  after  6 
Avould  be  incouA^enient  when  we  had  pressing  orders  to 
complete.  No  children  ever  come  into  our  Avorks  to 
Avork  before  6.  It  is  a  year  or  more  since  they  have 
been  required  before  this  time.  We  lock  up  at  6. 
We  should  Avoi'k  to  9  in  case  of  a  pressing  order.  I 
never  heard  of  a  mould  runner  being  injured  by  over 
Avork  or  the  heat  of  the  stoves. 


Messrs.  Newbon  and  Beardmore's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Longton. 

Mr.  Bcardmore. — I  have  been  a  working  potter,  at  a  fixed  time.    We  make  a  rule  of  locking  up  at 

I  was  a  hollow-ware  presser     With  regard  to  a  law  g  o'clock,  and  we  succeed  in  getting  our  men  out  at 
requiring  children  to  leave  off  Avork  at  a  fixed  tmie  for 
dinner,  I  should  think  it  Avonld  be  practicable.    I  see  tiraQ 

nothing  to  prevent  platemakers  leaving  ofi'  for  dinner  Avorking  overtime 


There  is  no  real  advantage  whatever  in 


James  Broadhurst  and  Son's  Earthenware  Manufactory'',  Stafford  Street,  Longton. 


Mr.  J.  Broadhurst. — I  think  if  there  was  a  rule 
that  children  should  not  be  employed  after  6  p.m., 
it  would  be  a  good  rule  and  not  prejudicial  to  our 
interests.  With  regard  to  shipping  orders,  I  would 
rather  not  undertake  an  order  that  pushed  us.  We 
should  sacrifice  more  than  we  should  gain  by  such 


orders.  The  half-time  system  could  not  be  Avorked, 
we  should  require  a  double  number  of  lads,  and  we 
have  but  enough  noAV. 

Plate  Shops. 
Samuel  Key,  age  13. — I  have  worked  five  years. 
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I  get  4s.  a  week. 


I  run  moulds  and  wedge  clay. 

My  father  is  a  shoemaker.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes 
at  5^  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  I  go 
away  at  6  or  7  ;  sometimes  at  7-|  or  8.    Some  weeks 


I  never  stop  to  8  all.  I  always  have  an  hour  at  1 
for  dinner  and  go  away.    I  can't  read. 

He7irij  Hudson,  age  10. — I  work  for  my  brother. 
I  have  Avorked  two  years.    (Can  read.) 


Me.  Thomas  Bentley's  China  Manufactoey,  Longton. 


Mr.  T.Bentley. — We  have  two  boys  of  about  17  or  18 
who  sit  up  to  attend  the  ovens  at  night.  They  sit  up 
one  night  in  the  week  each.  Our  hours  of  work  are 
from  7  to  6  all  the  year  round.  We  object  to  working 
overtime  and  never  do  it.  It  is  not  once  in  six 
months  that  any  of  our  men  work  after  six,  and  then 
it  is  only  tlie  throwers  and  turners. 

Thomas  W.  Fone. — I  am  9  years  old.    I  make 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture 

Longton. 

Mr.  F.D.Long 


jugs.  I  have  worked  about  three  weeks.  1  work 
for  Mr.  Bentley.  I  come  at  6^  or  7  ;  once  I 
came  at  a  quarter  to  6  ;  I  was  not  ordered  to  come  ; 
mother  let  me  come.  I  go  away  sometimes  at  5  and 
sometimes  at  6.  (Reads  well.)  I  learnt  at  Church 
school.  My  father  is  a  mouldmaker  and  works  here. 
I  have  only  two  l^rothers ;  they  don't  work.  Mother 
does. 


Me.  Joseph  Shieley,  Managee  of  Messes.  Davonpoet  and  Co.'s  Eaethenwaee  Manufactoey, 

BUESLEM. 


I  have  l)een  in  this  trade  30  years.  Of  late  years 
more  children  have  been  employed  in  this  trade  than 
formerly,  owing  to  some  cups  and  bowls  being  made 
by  the  cup  and  bowl  maker  now,  which  were  formerly 
made  by  the  thrower.  With  the  jigger  and  the 
children,  more  plates  and  cups,  &c.  are  made  now 
than  formerly.  I  do  not  think  jigger  turning  is  hard 
work.  When  business  is  brisk  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  boys.  I  cannot  at  the  present  time 
call  to  mind  any  case  of  a  boy  being  injured  by 
mould  running.     If  I  had  heard  of  such  a  case  I 


should  have  interfered  to  prevent  its  repetition.  If 
a  man  neglected  his  business,  Ave  should  not  let  him 
work  out  of  regular  hours.  When  Ave  iind  little  boys 
in  the  Avorks  Ave  complain  to  the  men  ;  they  generally 
say  that  their  parents  are  poor  and  cannot  afford  to 
keep  them  at  school.  We  have  a  pug  mill  Avorked  l:>y 
steam  Avliich  renders  the  clay  more  fit  for  use,  so  that 
it  does  not  require  much  Avedging.  We  have  had  it 
in  use  40  years  ;  it  eases  the  boys,  but  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  number  of  l)oys  used. 


Me.  Pindee's  Eaethenwaee  Manufactoey,  Bueslem. 

James  Goodall,  dipper's  assistant. — I  am  going  was  ill  three  months  once  ;  I  could  not  AA^ork  ;  it  Avas 
14.  I  have  been  two  years  in  the  dipping  house.  I  12  months  ago.  I  have  no  father  ;  I  have  five 
have  been  aAvay  seven  or  eight  times  from  Avork,    I     brothers.    The  biggest  gets  8s.  a  Aveek  ;  I  get  7s. 


Thomas  Walkee,  Hollow- waee  Peessee  at  Messes.  H.  Minton  and  Co.'s  Eaethenwaee 

Manufactoey,  Stoke-on-Teent.* 


I  have  Avorked  here  52  years,  and  am  noAV  65  years 
of  age.  My  father  Avas  a  potter  also  ;  he  Avas  75 
when  he  died  ;  he  began  work  at  10  years  of  age,  as 
assistant  to  his  father,  Avho  Avas  a  dipper.  During 
my  lifetime  and  that  of  my  father  the  potters  in  this 
district  Avorked  through  the  winter.  Sometimes  we 
had  a  fortnight's  holiday  at  Christmas.    Stock  used 


to  be  taken  in  at  Christmas,  and  sometimes  in  case  of 
a  A'ery  hard  frost  Ave  could  not  commence  work  for 
some  days,  but  Ave  never  stopped  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  Stock  is  now  generally  taken  in  in  August. 
We  have  never  had  any  frost  to  stop  us  since  1814  ; 
and  then  many  of  the  manufactories  were  kept  in 
Avork, 


Chatterley  Place,  Shelton,  Hanley, 
My  dear  Sir,  October  29,  1862. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  say  that  at  an 
unofficial  meeting  of  about  10  or  12  manufacturers 
at  my  house  on  4th  June  last,  the  majority  Avere  of 
opinion  that  the  employment  of  children  in  the  manu- 
factories under  10  years  of  age  might  be  prohibited, 
and  the  hours  of  work  of  children  betAveen  10  and  13 
might  be  restricted. 

And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
held  on  25th  June,  a  resolution  Avas  passed,  of  which 
I  send  a  copy  on  the  other  side. 

All  the  manufacturers  whom  I  have  heard  speaking 
on  the  subject  hitherto  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 


half-time  system  Avould  not  be  practicable  at  the 
manufactories. 

I  remain,  &e. 
F.  D.  Longe,  Esq.  Frederic  Bishop. 

"  The  subject  of  the  employment  of  young  children 
in  the  manufactories  (upon  Avhicli  a  Government 
commission  is  noAv  engaged  in  the  Potteries  making 
inquiries)  having  been  considered, — Resolved,  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  Avould  be  practicable 
and  desirable  to  prohibit  by  law  the  employment  in 
the  manufactories  of  children  under  10  years  of  age, 
and  to  restrict  the  hours  of  employment  of  children 
under  13  years  of  age  to  10^  hours  per  day." 


EVIDENCE  OF  MEDICAL  MEN. 


Mr.  Robert  Garner,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon,  Stoke-on- 
Trent. — The  series  of  casesj  Avliich  you  IiaA-e  shoAvn 
me  represent  a  class  of  cases  very  common  among 
children  of  a  similar  age  who  are  employed  in  our 
manufactories.  They  principally  occur  among  the 
children  employed  in  the  pottery  manufactories,  but 
they  are  also  to  be  found  among  the  young  lads  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  pits.    In  my  opinion  these  diseases 


are  either  caused  or  aggravated  by  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  and  by  their  being  Avorked  beyond  their 
strength.  These  observations  apply  to  all  young 
persons.  The  girls  particularly  are  injuriously  af- 
fected by  being  kept  at  sedentary  Avork  for  too  many 
hours.  1  think  that  the  boys  too  are  often  worked 
beyond  their  strength,  which  causes  great  injury  to 
their  constitutions. 


*  I  took  this  evidence  -with  reference  to  a  statement  in  Dr.  Greenliow's  report.  See  Third  Eeport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  1860,  page  105.  It  is  there  stated  that  "formerly  the  Potteries  were  annually  closed  for  some  weeks  in  frosty 
weather. ' 

t  See  list  of  cases  extracted  from  the  register  of  in-patients  at  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary, 
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children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


S'i,  Eversfield  Place,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
Dear  Sik,  Oct.  30,  1862. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  which  has  just  reached 
me,  allow  me  to  state  that  the  list  of  cases  of  disease 
which  I  gave*  you  bore  reference  entirely  to  in- 
patients. By  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases  are 
treated  as  0M<-patients,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  fresh  and  pure  air. 

With  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases 
among  the  children  employed  in  the  potteries,  I  can 
only  speak  from  personal  observation  and  not  from 
statistical  data,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  my 
indignation  has  been  aroused  again  and  again  at  the 
sight  of  poor  children  whose  health  has  been  sacrificed 
to  gratify  the  avarice  of  either  parents  or  employers. 
My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  the 
frequency  with  which  such  cases  came  under  my 
notice,  and  I  resolved  to  publish  a  monograph  on  the 
"  Causes  of  Mortality  amongst  Potters  and  Miners,"  but 
was  checked  by  the  "  register  "  of  deaths  failing  to 
give  the  trade  of  those  dying  under  a  father's  roof. 

As  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  those  diseases  they 
are  briefly  : — 

1.  Working  in  rooms  of  a  high  temperature. 

2.  Sudden  transitions  from  a  high  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, especially  in  winter. 

3.  Employment  at  too  early  an  age. 

4.  Employment  in  branches  of  trade  unsuited  to  the 
physical  powers  of  the  child,  although  the  age  may  be 
suitable . 

5.  Twelve  or  14  hours'  daily  employment,  or,  in  other 
words,  "  long  hours." 

In  a  short  letter  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  these  evils  ;  but  I  could  easily  convince 
any  one  of  the  existence  of  them,  if  they  Avould  listen 
to  physiological  flxcts.  There  are  certain  laws  of  life 
which  cannot  be  transgressed  without  involving  the 
punishment  of  disease,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
effect  of  persistence  in  such  conduct  on  the  physical 
development  of  futui-e  generations. 

*  List  of  Cases  of  Diseases  extracted  from  the  Register  of 
Out-patients  at  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary. 


No. 

Name. 

Age. 

Employment. 

Disease. 

1854. 

196 

Isaac  Ball  - 

12 

Potter  • 

Disease  of  hip-.ioint. 

317 

Marg.  Callaghau 

11 

Paper  cutter  - 

Strumous  ophthalmia. 

375 

Hannah  Lewis  - 

11 

Do. 

Do. 

723 

Maria  Darbar  - 

11 

Potter  - 

Necrosis. 

1855. 

427 

Geo.  WUbraham 

11 

Do.  - 

Disease  of  liip-joint. 

1856. 

370 

Joseph  Boulton  - 

12 

Do.     -  - 

Do. 

608 

Thos.  Pennington 

12 

Do.     -  - 

Disease  of  knee-joint. 

1857. 

739 

Mai'.y  Ann  Dean  - 

12 

Paintress 

Struma. 

807 

Micliael  Ragan  - 

11 

Potter  - 

Necrosis. 

1858. 

201 

Sam.  Lavel  - 

11 

Do.     -  - 

Struma. 

1859. 

407 

John  Bailey 

12 

Do.     -  - 

Disease  of  hip-joint. 

910 

John  Parkes 

10 

Do.  - 

Albuminuria. 

60 

Jos.  Roberts 

12 

Do.  - 

Rheumatism. 

109 

Jas.  Ravensoroft 

9 

Do.  - 

Curvature  of  spine. 

1860. 

212 

Thos.  Clewlow  - 

10 

Do.  - 

Do. 

297 

Geo.  Brough 

12 

Do.     -  - 

Lumbago. 

369 

Chas.  Wood 

9 

Jigger  turner 

Phthisis. 

412 

488 

Thos.  Whitfield  - 

10 

Potter  - 

Strumous  abscess. 

Rich.  Hii-'kton  - 

11 

Do.     -  - 

Tubercular  peritonitis. 

539 

Chas.  Brough 

12 

.    Do.  - 

Struma. 

583 

David  Pick  ill 

n 

Jigger  turner 

Strumous  elbow-joint. 

768 

Sam.  Wright 

12 

Potter  - 

Corneitis  (strumous). 

865 

Chas.  Buskerlield 

10 

Do.  - 

Lead  palsy. 

891 

John  Powis 

11 

Do.  - 

Psoas  abscess,  struma. 

117 

Edw.  Doyle 

11 

Do.     -  - 

Rheumatism. 

1861. 

308 

Eliz.  Fai-r  - 

11 

Potter  - 

Necrosis. 

358 

John  Toft  - 

12 

Do.     -  - 

Struma. 

865 

Sarah  Bradley  - 

12 

Paper  cutter  - 

Phthisis. 

17 

Hugh  M'Avan  - 

10 

Mould  runner 

Dropsy  after  scarlatina. 

215 

Grace  Whitehouse 

12 

Paintress 

Urethral  sore. 

1862. 

243 

Henry  Thorly  - 

13 

Potter  - 

Febris.effusion  into  brain. 

558 

John  Marshall  - 

11 

Do.  - 

Struma. 

583 

James  Bate 

13 

Do.     -  - 

Chorea. 

668 

William  Hill  - 

12 

House  painter 

Pneumonia,  left. 

Would  that  I  could  suggest  a  remedy  !  It  is  difficult 
to  legislate  for  all.  Opposing  interests  are  involved. 
But  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  no  one  can  deny. 

If  I  can  help  you  with  any  further  information,  pray 
let  me  know. 

I  have,  &c. 

Charles  Parsons, 
Late  House  Surgeon  to  the 

North  Staffordshire  Infirmary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Goddard,  surgeon,  Church  Street, 
Longton. — I  have  been  established  as  a  practitioner  in 
Longton  for  nearly  48  years.  There  are  some  processes 
in  the  pottery  manufacture  which  are  very  unwhole- 
some ;  particularly  the  dusting  and  scouring  china, 
which  is  done  by  girls  of  ages  from  12  to  18,  which 
brings  on  consumption.  This  is  the  prevalent  com- 
plaint among  persons  employed  in  that  work.  The 
fine  particles  of  flint,  which  are  insoluble,  irritate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  tubes,  which  induces 
this  complaint  wherever  there  is  any  predisposition  to 
it.  Consumption  is  rather  prevalent  in  Longton.  The 
town  is  elevated  and  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  owing 
to  the  retentive  nature  of  the  clay  soil.  Bronchial 
affections  are  induced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  process 
of  slip  making.  The  vapour  of  the  slipkiln  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  I  do  not  think  that  mould 
running  is  a  wholesome  employment,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of  any 
particular  complaint,  nor  can  I  at  this  moment  re- 
member any  case  where  a  child  was  suffering  from  any 
complaint  attributable  to  his  work  as  a  mould  runner. 
The  preiiaration  of  the  gold  for  gilding  by  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  is  also  injurious  to  the  air  tubes,  but 
only  a  few  persons  are  employed  in  this  work.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  childi'en  are  injured  by  overwork. 
The  men  sometimes  lose  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  and  then  work  themselves  and  their  children 
long  hours  to  make  it  up  ;  but  as  the  children  have  a 
holiday  while  the  men  are  away,  their  work  becomes 
balanced.  The  old  buildings  are  very  defective  in 
ventilation,  but  those  which  have  been  built  recently 
are  very  much  imjn'oved  in  that  respect.  I  think 
that  the  bronchial  affections  which  are  so  pi'evalent  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
cold  damp  climate. 


Sir,  Hanley,  May  29,  1862. 

I  CONSIDER  legislative  interference  necessary 
in  this  district  to  prevent  children  being  employed  at^ 
too  early  an  age,  and  for  too  many  hours,  both  in  our 
mines  and  manufactories. 

I  have  not  observed  the  health  of  children  employed 
in  mines  materially  affected  by  their  occupation  ;  their 
work  is  generally  light,  opening  and  shutting  doors, 
hooking  in  tubs,  and  so  on,  and  generally  in  those 
parts  of  the  pits  where  the  air  is  purest. 

But  I  have  known  the  health  of  many  children 
permanently  imf)aired  by  overwork  at  too  early  an 
age  as  mould  runners  in  very  hot  and  ill-ventilated 
workshops  in  the  manufactories.  No  child  of  either 
sex  should  be  allowed,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  employed 
in  a  manufactory  under  10  years  of  age  at  the  youngest, 
nor  employed  under  14  more  than  10  hours  per  day, 
including  \\  hours  for  meals. 

Every  child  under  the  age  of  15  not  able  to  read 
well  and  write  legibly  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  three  hours  jjer  day,  between  9  o'clock  a.m. 
and  5  o'clock  p.m.,  such  attendance  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  working  hours. 

Such  a  restriction  might  be  considered  unfair  by 
parents  and  employers  in  the  outset,  and  might  pro- 
duce some  little  inconvenience  in  the  carrying  on  of  a 
work,  but  it  would  make  parents  so  much  more  anxious 
to  send  their  children  to  school  when  young,  and  they 
would  feel  more  interested  in  the  progress  their  children 
made  at  school,  that  in  a  few  years  very  few  children 
indeed  would  offer  themselves  for  employment  at 
10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write  well. 

But  a  subject  more  detrimental  to  the  health  both 
of  children  and  adults  might  very  profitably  receive 
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some  attention  from  the  loc;isIatnre,  I  mean  the  faulty 
construction,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  over-ci'owding 
of  workshops,  rendering  an  employment  unavoidably 
unhealthy,  one  of  the  most  deleterious  and  destructive 
to  human  life  of  any  in  this  country.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  many  manufactories  of 
late  years,  but  much,  very  much,  remains  undone 
still,  and  not  very  likely  to  be  done  without  pressure 
of  some  kind  from  without. 

Excuse,  please,  my  few  hasty  remarks  ;  I  am 
sorry  I  have  unfortunately  been  from  home  when  you 
called,  as  I  could  wish  to  have  gone  into  the  whole 
matter  at  greater  length  than  my  engagements  permit 
me  to  do  on  paper. 

Feelmg  as  I  do  that  the  children  of  this  district  are 
entitled  to  more  protection  from  the  legislature  than 
it  has  yet  afforded  them,  I  subscribe  myself 

Yours,  &c. 
Benj.  Boothrotd,  M.R.C.S.E., 
Mayor  of  Hanley. 


SiE,  Shelton,  Staffordshii'e,  June  7,  1862. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  1 5th,  enclosing 
Appendix  No.  1  of  the  Reports  of  the  Employment  of 
Children.  Commission,  which  was  supplied  by  myself 
in  1841,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  Appendix  are  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  things.  There  has  been  little  change  during 
the  last  20  years.  The  same  employments  are  occupied 
by  children  as  at  the  former  period,  and  legislative 
supervision  of  these  children  is  as  necessary  as  ever. 

I  will  now  describe  a  few  things  which  convince 
me  that  these  children  require  legislative  protection 
to  prevent  their  being  in  any  way  abused.  And,  in 
doing  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  manufactories 
which  are  the  best  regulated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  platemakers  and  their 
mould  runners,  who  are  little  boys.  These  little  boys 
have  to  take  the  moulds  from  the  platemaker,  when 
charged  with  the  newly  moulded  clay  plate,  and  carry 
it  into  a  very  hot  stove  to  dry.  The  boys  are  very 
thinly  clad,  they  generally  have  a  pair  of  trousers  and 
a  shirt  on,  and  are  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
are  kept  on  the  run  all  day  long.  They  cairy  from 
30  to  50  dozens  of  these  charged  moulds  into  the 
stove,  besides  stopping  there  to  take  the  diied  plates 
off  the  moulds  to  be  refilled.  The  boys  here  carry  two 
moulds  at  once.  An  attempt  has  latterly  been  made 
to  relieve  them  from  the  great  heat  of  the  stove  by 
having  ventilators  placed  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of 
each  stove.  But  these  ventilators  lower  the  heat  of 
the  stove,  and  thus  prevent  the  rapid  drying  of  the 
plates,  hence  it  often  happens  in  manufactories  in 
which  the  ventilators  have  been  introduced  they  are 
closed  by  the  platemakers. 

The  platemaker  has  another  boy  called  a  "  jiggerer," 
who  stands  and  turns  the  wheel  or  jigger  on  which 
the  platemaker  works  all  day  long.  Those  who 
make  saucers  and  bowls  also  have  a  jiggerer.  In 
this  way  the  platemaker  has  two  boys  in  attendance 
upon  him,  the  "  mould  runner "  being  required  in 
addition  to  wedge  the  clay,  a  very  laborious  occupa- 
tion, described  in  my  former  remarks. 

I  fear  the  boys  generally  are  somewhat  abused.  In 
many  manufactories  the  workmen  are  allowed  to  hire, 
to  pay,  and  to  discharge  these  boys,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  manufacturer.  In  this  way  the  boys 
are  got  for  these  laborious  duties  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and,  where  his  master  is  not  strictly  honest 
or  is  addicted  to  intemperance,  the  boy  sometimes 
loses  a  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  his  wages.  In 
these  and  similar  cases  I  have  often  noticed  these 
thinly  clad  and  ragged  lads  going  about  the  town  to 
beg  bread  during  the  meal  hours  when  they  were 
regularly  at  work. 

It  is  only  at  some  manufactories  that  there  are 
pug-mills,  which  compress  the  clay  and  half  wedge 
it,  thus  saving  much  violent  muscular  exertion  of  the 
mould  runners.  If  pug-mills  could  be  introduced  at 
every  manufactory  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  boys. 

C 


The  age  of  the  mould  runners  is  from  8  to  12  The  Pottery 
years,  none  of  them  being  above  12.  Manufacture. 

There  is  a  series  of  oven  boys,  from  about  10  to  12   

years  of  age,  who  are  employed  to  get  in  and  prepare  ^''•^"•D.Longe 

the  coals  inside  the  hovels,  to  be  put  into  the  ovens  ~ 

for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  ware.    Each  oven  I'e- 

quires  about  five  tons  of  coal.    These  young  boys  are 

required  after  their  day's  work  to  sit  up  with  the 

fii'eman  all  night  to  attend  to  the  ovens.    This  may 

happen  about  twice  a  week. 

I  fear  that  the  evils  to  which  children  are  subjected 
in  the  manufactories  are  not  mateiiaUy  diminished 
during  the  last  20  years.  If  the  legislature,  by  laying 
restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
manufactoi'ies,  could  prevent  their  being  overworked 
and  abused,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing. 

I  am,  &c. 

Fiancis  D.  Longe,  Esq.  J.  B.  Davis,  M.D. 

P.S. — It  is  probable  that  it  may  be  asked  what  is 
the  future  career  of  mould  makers  who  survive  the 
dangers  of  youth  and  grow  up  to  manhood  ?  They 
frequently  become  platemakers  in  their  turn.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  platemaker  beyond  45  years 
of  age. 


Mr.  H.  May,  surgeon,  Trentham  Road,  Longton. — 
I  have  been  in  practice  in  Longton  nearly  10  years. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  injurious  effects 
which  are  caused  by  the  early  employment  of  childi-en 
in  the  pottery  manufactories.  Of  course  it  is  not  such 
healthy  work  for  them  as  employment  in  the  open  air. 
I  think  consumption  is  induced  by  the  heat  of  the 
shops  in  which  the  potters  work,  That  applies  to 
persons  of  all  ages.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  I  think 
that  the  children  are  very  much  injured  by  being 
worked  so  young.  They  are  deprived  of  all  educa- 
tion ;  they  get  soon  into  irregular  and  dissolute  habits  ; 
and  I  think  their  health  thus  becomes  injured  by 
drinking  and  other  immoralities. 

Hanley,  Albion  Street, 
SiK,  June  4,  1862. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  due  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  23rd  ult.,  and  owe  you  an  apology  for  being  so 
tardy  in  answei'ing  it. 

From  experience  and  observation,  I  should  say  that 
the  diseases  generally  prevalent  here  among  the  work- 
ing potters  are  such  as  indicate  a  low  degree  of  organic 
vitality,  such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  certain  kinds 
of  asthma,  heart  disease,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints, 
and  dyspepsia  in  many  of  its  forms. 

If  I  were  to  state  in  few  words  the  more  fi'equent 
and  efiicient  causes  of  these  diseases,  I  would  name 
the  confined,  hot  atmosphere  in  which  a  great  portion 
of  pottery  work  is  carried  on,  surcharged  as  it  is  with 
the  dust  particles  of  the  clay,  and  the  alternations  of 
temperature  to  which  the  men  are  in  many  departments 
of  the  work  exposed.  There  is  a  disease  called  "  wrist 
drop  "  (a  jjaralytic  affection  of  the  arms — wrists  espe 
cially — hence  the  name)  occasionally  seen,  caused  by 
the  men  having  to  do  with  certain  preparations  of  lead 
used  in  glazing,  and,  I  believe,  colouring  the  ware.  It 
and  "  lead  cholic  "  are  not  by  any  means  so  common  as 
they  formerly  were,  and  that  from  greater  cleanliness 
and  more  general  care  in  the  use  of  the  lead  by  the 
operatives. 

As  to  "  mould  running,"  the  peculiarity  of  that 
work  being  the  sudden  and  frequent  changes  from  an 
atmosphere  of  average  temperature  to  one  of  1 10°,  120°, 
or  130°,  such  employment  cannot  fail  of  being  attended 
by  unhealthful  consequences  to  the  young  people  en- 
gaged in  it  ;  and  when  the,  in  my  opinion,  low  vitality 
possessed  hereditarily  by  these  young  people  is  con- 
sidered, thus  endowing  them  with  greatly  diminished 
vital  force  wherewith  to  resist  against  the  deterioration 
consequent  on  such  employment,  the  result  can  readily 
be  understood. 

I  am,  &c. 

Francis  D.  Longe,  Esq.       Hen.  Faikmann,  M.D. 
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The  Tottery  31r.  31.  Ashwell,  surgeon,  Brook  Street,  Stoke-on- 
Manufacture.  Trent. — I  liave  resided  in  the  pottery  district  27  years 
~~~  altogetlier,  but  only  10  years  as  a  medical  man.  I  have 
Ur.l.D.Longe.  ^^^^  observed  any  deterioration  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  operatives.  I  do  not  think  the  employment  gene- 
rally speaking  is  unhealthy.  I  do  not  think  the  employ- 
ment is  more  injurious  than  formerly.  The  tile  manu- 
facture, which  is  comparatively  new,  is  an  unhealthy 
process,  owing  to  the  dry  material  Avhich  is  used  instead 
of  moist  clay.  I  consider  that  struma  is  induced  Ijy  the 
close  confinement,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  disease  is 
very  j^revalent.  The  branches  Avhich  would  induce  it 
are  limited.  There  is  not  so  much  consumption  here 
as  at  Nottingham,  where  I  resided  fonnerly.  I  do  not 
think  that  children  or  young  persons  are  so  much 
injured  as  adults,  because  they  are  not  so  much  en- 
gaged in  the  unhealthy  employments.  I  think  children 
are  kept  to  work  too  long,  and  that  although  it  does 
not  produce  any  specific  disease,  it  must  act  injuriously 
on  their  health.  The  childi-en  certainly  go  to  work  at 
too  early  an  age,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
age  should  be  the  limit.  In  Stoke  the  manufactories 
are  large  and  well  ventilated.  I  think  the  half-time 
system  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  young  children. 
I  thiidv  that  a  potter  who  had  not  begun  to  work  at  all, 
or  had  only  worked  half-time  until  he  was  14,  would, 
cceteris  paribus,  be  a  stronger  man  at  50  than  one  who 
had  begun  to  work  at  8  or  9,  according  to  the  present 
practice. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
My  dear  Sir,  October  31,  1862. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your 
queries,  though  I  fear  my  replies  may  not  be  so  satis- 
factory as  you  might  wish. 

1 .  I  have  had  my  attention  directed  to  the  health  of 
the  potters  in  this  district  since  May  last,  when  I 
entered  on  my  duties  as  senior  i^hysician  to  the  North 
Staflfordshire  Infirmary.  At  that  institution  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  for  between  200  or  more  patients 
weekly  (almost  all  adults,  and  all  above  9  years  of 
age),  the  majority  of  whom  are  potters.  My  private 
practice  has  also  brought  me  into  contact  with  many 
workmen  in  the  pot-works,  and  I  have  a  general 
acquaintance,  by  visiting  the  works,  with  the  nature  of 
the  several  departments  of  the  trade  and  with  the 
arrangements  and  buildings  of  the  factories. 

2.  The  potters  as  a  class,  both  men  and  women,  but 
more  especially  the  fonner,  I'epresent  a  much  degenerated 
population,  both  physically  and  mentally.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  stunted  in  growth,  ill-shaped,  and  frequently 
deformed  in  the  chest  ;  they  become  prematurely  old, 
and  are  certainly  short-lived  ;  they  ai'e  phlegmatic  and 
bloodless,  and  exhibit  their  debility  of  constitution  by 
obstinate  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  and  disordei's  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  by  rheumatism.  But  of  all  diseases, 
they  are  especially  prone  to  chest  disease,  to  pneu- 
monia, phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  asthma.  One  form 
would  appear  peculiar  to  them,  and  is  known  as  potter's 
asthma  or  potter's  consumption. 

Scrofula,  attacking  the  glands  or  bones  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  is  a  disease  aflfecting  two-thirds  of  the 
potters  and  their  ofispring. 

The  men  are  more  subject  to  chest  disease  than  the 
women.  Of  the  latter,  those  employed  in  "  dipping  " 
and  in  "  printing  "  suffer  most,  and  those  engaged  in 
painting,  bui'nishing,  and  in  the  warerooms  least.  The 
most  sickly  men  are  the  hollow-wai'e  j^ressers,  ovenmen, 
and  dippers. 

3.  The  causes  of  the  l)ad  health  of  potters  are 
generally  hereditary  predisposition  from  ])arents  en- 
gaged in  potting  ;  the  early  imposition  of  labour  in 
childhood  ;  intemperate  and  immoral  habits,  engendered 
at  an  early  period  by  the  association  of  adults  and 
children  of  both  sexes  together  in  factories. 

Particular  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere of  many  of  the  workshops  ;  in  ill-ventilated, 
tliough  drafty  Avorkshops  ;  in  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture ;  in  the  diffusion  of  much  dust  in  some  depart- 


ments ;  and  in  the  use  of  lead  with  other  noxious 
matters  in  glazing,  &c. 

4.  Children  are  injured  by  every  morbific  agency 
at  work  to  a  greater  extent  than  adults.  Confine- 
ment in  rooms,  bad  air,  and  prolonged  labour  are 
especially  productive  of  scrofulous  disease  in  child- 
hood, the  development  of  the  frame  demanding  a  fair 
share  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  freedom  from 
the  Avear  and  tear,  mental  and  bodily,  involved  in 
regular  and  prolonged  Avork.  I  should  particularly 
anticijiate  injurious  results  to  such  children  as  are 
employed  Avith  the  liquid  or  Avet  clay,  especially  in 
rooms  where  the  temj^erature  ranges  rather  high,  for 
a  Avarm  moist  atmosphere  peculiarly  favours  the  pro- 
duction of  chest  disease,  of  tubercle,  and  scrofula. 

5.  The  labour  of  children  should  decidedly  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  age  (say  10  years  of  age)  and 
to  a  limited  number  of  hours,  as  is  done  in  the  cotton 
factories.  But  confinement  in  close  school-rooms 
after  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  but  a  little  im- 
provement over  extended  labour  in  the  workshops. 

By  restricting  the  employment  of  young  children 
as  proposed,  I  should  certainly  calculate  on  an  im- 
provement in  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  district.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  immature  human  frame  to  reach  a 
healthy  maturity  and  development  if  overtaxed  by 
labour  and  exposed  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  exist- 
ence in  a  great  measure  inseparable  from  manufac- 
tories. The  unhealthy  child  is  an  unhealthy  parent 
in  his  turn,  and  a  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
race'  must  go  on.  That  the  "  degenerescence  "  of  the 
population  of  this  district  is  not  even  greater  than  it 
is,  is  due  to  the  constant  recruiting  from  the  adjacent 
country,  and  to  intermarriages  with  more  healthy 
races. 

I  remain,  &c. 
F.  D.  Longe,  Esq.  J.  T.  Arledge,  M.D. 


Statement  or  the  Rev.  H.  SANDFORD,  Assist- 
ant Inspector  of  Schools. 
1.  As  one  of  the  inspector  of  schools  in  this 
district,  your  attention  has  been  called  for  some 
time  back  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  children 
are  taken  away  from  school  in  the  potteries  ? 
1.  Yes,  I  have  noticed  it  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.    In  all  but  one  of  the  National  schools  under 
inspection  in  the  potteries,  the  mass  of  the  scholars 
are  under  9  years  of  age  ;  in  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  schools  they  are  very  young,  as  you  may  see 
from  the  following  table  : — 


Name  of  School. 

No.oiChilitren.rioys, 
Girls,aD[l  Infants  in 
actual  Attendance 
in  Oct.  18G2. 

No.  of 

these 
Children 
over  10. 

Per- 
centage 
over  10. 

No.  of 
these 
Children 
over  12. 

Per- 
centage 
over  12. 

1.  Burslem,  St.  John's 

340 

42 

12 

11 

4 

2.  Burslem,  St.  Paul's 

121 

19 

17 

2 

2 

3.  CobridgCjEarlGranville's 

105 

20 

20 

4 

4 

4.  Cobridge,  N.S.  - 

120 

10 

8 

2 

2 

^.  Penton,  N.S. 

139 

22 

14 

3 

2 

G.  Golden  Hill,  N.S. 

164 

16 

10 

6 

4 

1.  Hanley,  N.S.  - 

250 

37 

15 

7 

3 

8.  Hanley,  St.  Luke's,  N.S. 

127 

6 

5 

2 

1 

9.  Hanley,  Joiners'  Square 

36 

1 

2 

0 

0 

10.  Hartshill 

112 

21 

19 

9 

9 

11.  Hope,  N.S. 

118 

6 

5 

0 

0 

12.  Normacote,  N.S. 

67 

6 

8 

2 

3 

13.  Northwod,  N.S.  - 

183 

26 

16 

9 

5 

14. 

140 

23 

15 

7 

7 

15.  Shelton  - 

320 

40 

12 

10 

3 

16.  Stoke,  N.S. 

403 

71 

17 

28 

6 

17.  Stoke,  Mount  Pleasant 

108 

9 

8 

3 

3 

1 S.  Stoke,  Bootheii  Branch 

75 

2 

3 

1 

2 

19.  Stoke,  Cliffe-vale 

150 

3 

2 

2 

2 

20.  Tuiistall,  N.S.  - 

261 

31 

12 

13 

4 

21.  Tunstall,  St.  Mary's.N.S. 

81 

17 

20 

0 

0 

22.  Wolstauton 

130 

21 

15 

6 

4 

Totals 

3,550 

552 

13 

127 

3-6 

Thus  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  children 
are  over  12  years  of  age,  about  12  per  cent,  are  o^^er 
10  years  of  age.  There  are  four  non-parochial  schools 
under  inspection,  which  I  do  not  visit,  in  which  I 
fixucy  the  proportion  of  older  scholars  is  somewhat 
higher. 
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2. 

that 
the 


2.  Do  you  believe  children  are  taken  from 
school  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  Potteries  than  in 
other  districts  you  are  acquainted  with  ?  Over 
what  area  does  your  experience  extend  ? 
Speaking  generally,  I  should  certainly  say 
the  children  are  taken  away  from  school  in 
Potteries  earlier  than  in  any  other  district. 
There  are  a  few  schools  in  the  silk  district,  as 
that  in  St.  Luke's  parish,  Leek,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  there  are  numerous  factories  not  under 
the  Factory  Act,  where  the  girls  are  very  young,— out 
of  180  children,  not  10  are  over  10  years  of  age. 
Ao-ain,  there  are  some  schools  in  the  coal  and  iron 
district  of  South  Staffordshire,  such  as  those  in 
Horseley  Fields,  and  Monmore  Green,  Wolverhampton, 
Brockmoor,  near  Dudley,  where  the  boys  are  taken 
almost  as  young  from  school  as  in  the  Potteries, 
certainly  Avhere  "they  are  rendered  much  more  rude 
and  coarse  by  their  employment  ;  but  speaking  of 
whole  districts,  the  average  age  of  childi-en  in 
pottery  districts  is  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  country  districts  of  this 
county,  I  find  only  43  per  cent,  leave  school  before 
they  are  10  ;  in  the  Potteries  tlie  proportion  is  75  per 
cent.  The  following  table  will  show  that  in  the 
country  schools  of  North  Staffordshire  the  proportion 
of  older  children  is  much  larger  than  in  the  Pottei'ies. 
In  the  country  district,  too,  older  lads  often  come  to 
school  in  the  winter. 


Potteries  is  not  large.  I  give  the  proportion  of  children 
in  public  day  schools  to  the  total  population  for 
certain  towns  in  the  Potteries. 


Name  of  Scliool. 


1.  Alt*i.  N.S. 

2.  Cauldo)!  Lowe 

3.  Caverswall 

4.  EUastone  - 

5.  Dilhorne  - 

6.  Hanbury  - 

7.  Ham 

8.  Ipstones  - 

9.  KiuR'sley  - 

10.  Leigh 

11.  Sheen 

Total 


No. 

present. 

Over 
10. 

Per- 
centage 
over  10. 

Over 
12. 

Per- 
centage 
over  12. 

67 

10 

14 

4 

6 

66 

20 

29 

9 

14 

65 

20 

29 

8 

12 

97 

36 

40 

16 

16 

43 

16 

34 

8 

17 

71 

24 

31 

10 

13 

93 

56 

52 

31 

33 

160 

48 

2S 

23 

13 

125 

25 

20 

19 

15 

23 

7 

26 

6 

24 

75 

22 

28 

20 

27 

895 

234 

32 

154 

17 

Thus  in  these  country  schools  the  per-centage  of 
children  over  12  years  of  age  is  17,  about  five 
times  what  it  is  in  the  schools  in  the  Potteries.  The 
per-centage  over  10  years  of  age  is  32,  compared  with 
the  13  per  cent,  that  are  over  10  in  the  pottery 
schools. 

3.  You  say  you  have  noticed  little  or  no  im- 
provement in  this  respect  since  you  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  district  ? 
3.  No,  the  improvement  in  education  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  pottery  towns  has  been  with  regard 
to  the 'employment  of  better  teachers,  the  establish- 
ment of  fresh  schools,  and  the  higher  standard  of  in- 
telligence among  the  children,  but  the  age  of  the 
scholars  is,  to  judge  from  the  schools  I  am  acquainted 
with,  as  low  as  it  ever  was  ;   the  following  table 
seems  to  show  this  : — 


Centesimal  Proportion 

of  Children  over  10 

Name  of  School. 

in  actual  Attendance. 

18.56. 

1862. 

Hanley,  N.S. 

40 

15 

Stoke,  N.S.  -          -          -  - 

20 

17 

Tunstall,  N.S. 

18 

12 

Wolstanton,  N.S.  - 

8 

16 

Average 

21 

15 

Total 
Population. 

Number  of 

Scholars 
at  dlfl'erent 
public  Week- 
day Schools. 

Proportion  per 
cent,  to  the 
Pojiulation  of 
Children  in 
public  Week- 
day Schools. 

Burslem    (exclusive  of 

17,200 

960 

5'4  or  1  in  18. 

Cobridge). 

Hanley  and  Shelton 

25,350 

1,710 

7'5  or  1  in  14. 

Lougton  ... 

16,742 

1,100 

6-8  orl  in  15. 

Stoke-on-Trent  - 

11,3S5 

1,080 

10'5  orl  in  10. 

Tunstall    (St.  Mary's 

9,560 

600 

6-8  or  1  in  15. 

parish). 

The  Pottery- 
Manufacture. 
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4.  Is  the  number  of  children  in  public  day 
schools  in  this  district  small  compared  with  what 
it  is  in  other  districts  ? 

4.  In  certain  parts  of  the  district  this  proportion  is 
remarkably  small  if  compared  with  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land. Taking  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
number  of  children  attending  public  elementary 
schools  is  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
In  Staffordshire,  taking  the  whole  county,  it  is  1  in  12. 
In  Wiltshire,  1  in  9.  It  is  about  7  per  cent.,  or 
1  in  15,  at  Longton.  Of  the  five  parochial  schools  in 
Longton,  not  one  is  under  inspection.  I  suppose 
Longton  is  the  only  town  in  England  where,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  or  16,000  there  is  not  one  paro- 
chial school  availing  itself  of  the  aid  offered  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

In  Burslem  the  proportion  of  children  in  publicweek- 
day  schools  seems  to  be  small.  The  Wesleyan  school 
there,  which  generally  carries  off  a  good  proportion 
of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  manufacturers,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, a  fair  attendance  of  girls  ;  but  in  the  parochial 
school  of  St.  John's,  Burslem,  in  a  district  containing 
6,700,  the  average  attendance  has  been  kept  down  to 
about  60  during  the  eight  years  for  which  I  have  visited 
it,  though  the  school  has  always  been  under  trained 
mistresses  and  has  been  fairly  conducted.  The  attend- 
ance is  very  fluctuating  ;  frequently  more  children 
leave  the  scliool  during  the  year  than  are  in  attendance 
at  any  given  time.  The  infant  school  alone  thiives 
in  point  of  numljers  in  this  district,  leading  one  to  con- 
clude that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  leave 
school  for  work  after  the  age  of  infancy. 

5.  Your  statement  shows  that  a  great  number 
of  children  leave  the  day  schools  at  a  very  early 
age.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  practice  on  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  the  district  ?  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  Sunday  and  night  schools  in 
the  district  ? 

5.  Education  does  a  great  deal  in  this  district  in 
spite  of  the  early  age  at  which  the  children  leave 
school.  At  the  same  time  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  owing  to  this,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  igno- 
rance among  certain  classes  of  the  young  Avorkpeople 
of  the  district.  In  a  statement  that  I  made  to  the 
manufacturers,  I  brought  forward  certain  facts  in  proof 
of  this.  The  following  statistics  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  education  in  the  night  schools  and  Sunday 
schools  bear  on  this  point.  The  first  table  refers  to 
certain  evening  schools  that  I  visited  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month. 


Total  Number 
of  Scholars  present. 

No.  of  them  who 
could  not  read  the 
Testament. 

No.  of  them  -wh'o 
could  not  write  their 
Names. 

256 

188 

127 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  infants, 
with  which  the  schools  are  in  many  cases  crowded  in 
a  way  to  be  very  troublesome,  the  per-centage  of 
older  scholars,  though  not  the  actual  number  (which 
has  increased),  is  in  most  schools  lower  than  it  was. 

Compared  with  other  districts,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  education  in  the  week-days  throughout  the 


Thus  fully  one-half  were  unable  to  read  the  Testa- 
ment. Most  of  these  untaught  lads  and  girls  were 
mould  runners,  jigger  turners,  and  paper  cutters  ; 
generally  it  is  the  very  young  night  scholars  who  are 
thus  ignorant. 

There  are  some  very  intelligent  classes  of  elder 
lads  and  young  men,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Feiiton, 
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Hfinley,  Stoke-on-Trent  night-school  ;  but  gene- 
rally speaking  the  standard  of  attainment  (not  of  in- 
telligence, for  naturally  they  are  intelligent  enough) 
is  low  among  the  young  working  lads  and  girls  who 
attend  the  night  schools.  In  one  of  the  most  favoured 
districts,  in  a  well-conducted  night  school  of  50,  I 
found  only  nine  who  could  work  a  sum  of  compound 
multiplication.  Out  of  about  120  young  potters 
belonging  to  some  other  evening  classes,  not  more  than 
seven  could  work  a  sum  in  compound  multiplication. 
My  conviction  is,  after  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
that  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  work  trying  to  teach 
the  very  young  and  backward  in  night  schools  ;  that 
after  they  have  been  working  10  or  11  hours  in  a 
close  atmosphere,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to 
be  inhaling  pure  oxygen  in  the  open  air  than  fresh 
doses  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas-lit  school-rooms. 
The  difference  between  the  fine  fresh-looking  girls 
that  I  found  in  the  night  school  at  Kidsgrove,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  ordinary  household  work  at 
home,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  that  I  have  met 
with  in  the  night  schools  in  the  Potteries,  is  very  great. 
I  say  a  portion,  for  it  is  chiefly  the  younger  children, 
— paper  cutters,  painters,  mould  runners — who  look  so 
pale  and  exhausted  in  the  evening  classes.  It  was 
noticed  to  me  in  one  school,  that  after  sitting  so  many 
hours  over  the  painting,  some  of  the  girls  could  with 
difficulty  see  the  words  in  the  books  they  were  reading. 
I  must  say  that,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them  in 
nights  chools  and  elsewhere,  the  young  people  from  the 
works, — the  girls  especially, — seem  gentle  and  amiable ; 
only  the  more  reason  is  this  why  they  should  be 
rescued,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  evils  that  affect 
their  mental  and  physical  state. 

With  regard  to  Sunday  schools,  I  am  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  their  working  in  this  district.  I  am 
aware  that  they  are  numerous  and  well  attended,  but 
too  many  of  the  teachers  are  quite  unskilled.  In  some 
ragged  Sunday  schools  that  I  visited,  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  young  potters  (there  were  some  collier 
boys  present),  there  were — 


Present. 

Unable  to  read 
the  Testament. 

Reading 
Monosyllables. 

Under 
13  Years  of  Age. 

70 

52 

About  30 

About  30 

In  a  flourishing  Sunday  school  connected  with  a 
National  school,  out  of  35  working  lads,  (potters),  there 
were  14  of  those  under  14  years  of  age  who  could  not 
read  the  Testament. 

From  the  little  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  should  infer 
that  Sunday  schools  are  of  little  use  in  grounding  the 
very  ignorant  or  very  young  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge, though  they  are  of  great  use  in  keeping  up 
familiarity  with  religious  truth  in  those  who  have  had 
no  previous  training.  Even  to  the  very  ignorant  the 
Sunday  school  does  some  good.  I  never  questioned 
a  working  lad  in  the  night  schools  who  could  not  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  mother's 
influence,  but  in  some  degree  also  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Sunday  school. 

6.  Your  evidence  shows  a  defective  state  of 
education  in  the  district ;  do  you  wish  to  express 
any  views  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  evil 
might  be  remedied  ? 

6.  Yes  ;  by  Parliament  extending  to  the  children  in 
the  Potteries  the  same  law  which  already  regulates  the 
employment  of  children  in  mills  and  in  bleaching-  and 
dyeing  works  ;  I  mean  the  short-time  regulations  of 
the  Factory  Act. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  in  an  educational  point 
of  view  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Leonard  Horner,  Mr.  Baker,  and  others  who  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  results.  These 
advantages  are — 

1.  The  regularity  of  attendance  at  school  which  it 
secures. 

2.  The  fact  that  under  this  system  the  children  are 
kept  till  they  have  attained  a  greater  age  at  school. 


The  results  of  good  teaching  on  the  half-iimc  system 
may  be  seen  as  well  at  Bollington  and  Bollington 
Cross  in  Cheshire,  as  at  any  other  place  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Out  of  31  children  in  the  upper  classes  at 
Bollington  Cross  whom  I  examined  the  othei'  day,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  about  four,  were  half-time 
scholars  ;  they  were  most  intelligent ;  the  boys  were 
working  sums  in  practice  and  in  proportion  ;  the  girls 
more  advanced  in  arithmetic  than  is  usual  in  girls' 
schools.  They  were  full  of  life  and  heartiness,  though 
both  they  and.  in  most  cases  their  parents  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work  for  the  last  month. 

The  effect  of  the  short-time  system  on  the  children 
as  workers  may  be  judged  of  by  the  opinions  of  certain 
eminent  manufacturers  quoted  in  a  statement  I  made 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Stoke.  The  chief 
reasons  for  recommending  half-time  education  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Potteries  is  one  that,  as  inspector  of  schools, 
I  am  not  directly  concerned  with  :  I  mean  this, — that 
it  is  only  on  the  short-time  plan  that  any  sufficient 
remedy  can,  as  I  believe,  be  applied  to  the  physical 
evils  from  which  the  population  of  this  district  suffers. 

7.  Have  you  considered  any  other  plan  hy 
which  the  legislature  might  interfere  to  remedy 
the  evil  you  mention  ? 

7.  When  I  brought  the  subject  before  the  manu- 
facturers at  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Adderley  presided, 
in  December  last,  a  proposal  was  made  that  no  children 
should  be  allowed  to  work  tiU  they  are  10  years  of 
age  ;  that  after  that  a  certificate  that  the  child  could 
read  and  write  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
his  being  employed  until  he  had  reached  his  twelfth 
year.  Practically  such  a  plan,  if  actually  put  in  force, 
would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  many  children  out  of 
the  works  till  they  are  11.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
manufacturers  who  were  willing  to  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  education  ;  but  on  making  inquiry 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  law  enforcing 
this  would  do  very  little  for  education.  It  is  a  question, 
too,  whether  it  would  not  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  for 
many  ])arents  to  make,  and  one  which  Parliament 
would  hardly  be  justified  in  requiring,  to  keep  their 
chikh-en  from  working  till  they  can  I'ead  and  write. 
Simply  to  forbid  the  employment  of  children  till  they 
are  10  years  of  age,  would  be,  speaking  generally,  to 
leave  the  evils  that  result  from  the  present  system  of 
child  labour  almost  unmitigated,  and  perhaps  add 
others.  It  is,  I  am  assured  by  the  experienced  sur- 
geon of  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  the  present 
long  hours  of  work  in  a  close  atmosphere  that  helps 
to  develop  the  diseases  so  prevalent  among  potters, 
to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  children,  and  prevent  their 
acquiring  that  strength  and  development  without 
which  they  cannot  resist  the  evil  effects  of  their  trade 
in  their  after-life.  I  am  informed  by  persons  com- 
petent to  pass  an  opinion,  that  the  atmosphere  in  which 
mould  runners  and  some  others  work  is  quite  as  trying 
to  the  health  as  that  in  which  mill  children  work, 
whose  hours  of  labour  have  been  restricted.  Certainly 
the  skeining  rooms  connected  with  the  dyeing  works 
in  which  children  are  only  allowed  to  work  half  the 
day  are  airy  and  healthy  compared  with  the  rooms  in 
which  children  in  the  Potteries  are  employed  for  10  or 

II  hours. 

8.  Are  you  aware  of  any  objections  which 
have  been  raised  to  the  introduction  of  the  half- 
time  system  into  the  pottery  trade  ?  If  so,  what 
is  your  opinion  as  to  their  value. 

8.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  made  all  the  inquiries  I  could 
to  see  how  far  they  are  valid  objections.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  attribute  much  force  to  any  except  that 
which  relates  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  children  for  the  relays.  Yet  I  suppose 
there  never  was  a  demand  for  labour  that  did  not 
meet  Avith  its  supply  continually.  Some  extra  expense 
might  be  incurred  at  first,  but  I  have  been  told  by 
practical  men  that  manufacturers  might  well  copibine 
to  raise  the  price  of  much  of  their  ware.  The  irre- 
gular way  in  which  some  of  the  operatives  work  has 
been  urged  as  an  objection.  But  if  half-time  regula- 
tions for  the  children  were  a  means  of  introduciuir 
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system  and  regularity  where  they  have  been  wanting, 
and  affording  employers  a  plea  for  enforcing  regu- 
larity, would  they  not  on  that  very  ground  be  a  benefit  ? 
Possibly  a  gradual  introduction  of  the  half-time  sys- 
tem might  be  advisable.  There  might  be  a  law 
requiring  half-day  schooling  for  children  under  11 
or  12,  Avith  a  provision  that  in  three  or  four  years' 
time  the  same  rule  should  apply  to  children  under  13 
or  14.  But  as  a  permanent  arrangement  the  Silk 
Works  Act  would  be  very  unsatisfactoryo  With 
regard  to  the  girls  at  Leek  and  Macclesfield,  it  appears 
to  do  little  good.  At  Leek  there  are  no  children  at 
school  under  the  Act  at  all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

9.  You  have,  I  believe,  on  different  occasions 

brought  this  subject  under  the  consideration  of 

employers  and  others  connected  with  the  trade  ; 

what  were  the  general  views  and  feelings  which 

they  impressed  ? 
9.  Yes,  I  have  brought  the  matter  before  a  meeting 
of  the  manufacturers  on  two  separate  occasions,  first  at 
a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Adderley  presided,  when  a 
memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  expressing  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  some  restriction  on  the  employment  of 
children  was  agreed  to.  Secondly,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  the  result  of  some 
inquiries  that  I  had  been  making  with  regard  to  the 


working  of  different  Acts  of  Parliament  that  restrict  The  Pottery 
the  employment  of  children  was  brought  before  the  Manufacture. 

meeting.  -pjyL  t"- 

I  was  unable  on  these  occasions  to  elicit  any  vma-  r.  .  onge 
nimous  or  decisive  opinion  on  the  subject.  One  or  two 
leading  manufacturers  have  stated  publicly  that  the 
half-time  is  practicable,  though  they  saw  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Some  whom  I  have  seen  privately  have 
allowed  that  these  difiiculties  could  be  surmounted. 
The  majority  of  the  manufacturers,  though  anxious 
that  something  should  be  done  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  children,  object  to  the  half-time  plan.  The  fact 
is,  that  few  of  them  have  that  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  education  in  the  district,  or  have 
had  their  attention  directed  to  the  physical  state  of 
the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  see  the 
necessity  of  greatly  shortening  the  hours  of  children's 
labour.  At  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  so  kindly  disposed,  that  I  doubt  their 
opposing  any  measure  if  they  could  be  brought  to  feel 
the  urgent  need  of  it.  At  the  meeting  of  the  foremen 
and  workpeople  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  attend, 
several,  as  you  wiU  remember,  spoke  strongly  in  favour 
of  protection  being  extended  to  the  children,  though 
many  urged  objections  to  the  half-time  system. 

H.  K.  Sandfokd. 


EVIDENCE  OP  CLERGYMEN,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  &c. 


Hev.  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  rector  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent. — I  have  been  four  years  and  a  half  rector  of 
this  parish.  I  have  four  day  schools,  in  which  there  are 
750  children  in  daily  attendance.  I  have  also  two  night 
schools,  having  an  average  attendance  of  115.  My 
schools  are  quite  full,  and  could  not  contain  more 
without  considerable  additions  to  the  buildings.  There 
are  no  other  public  day  schools  in  this  town  except 
the  Roman  Catholic  school.  As  rural  dean,  I  have 
inspected  nearly  all  the  Church  schools  in  the  pottery 
district,  and  know  that  the  school  accommodation  in 
this  district  is  very  inadequate  for  the  population. 
My  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  this  was  remedied,  and 
every  parish  was  provided  with  good  schools  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  with  good  teachers,  there  would  be 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  them,  and  to  keep  them  there  for  one 
or  two  years  longer  than  they  do  at  present,  in  prefer- 
ence to  sending  them  into  the  manufactories.  Speaking 
for  my  own  parish,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  growing  amongst  parents  as  to  the  marketable 
value  of  education.  With  regard  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  attending  my  schools,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  good.  It  never  struck  me  that 
they  looked  ill.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that 
among  their  parents  and  others  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  pottery  manufactories  from  an  early  age, 
there  is  a  great  prevalence  of  consumption  and  asthma. 
All  the  children  who  attend  my  night  schools  have 
been  at  work  in  the  day,  nearly  all  in  the  pottery 
manufactories.  Some  of  them  are  as  young  as  12  ; 
some  younger  than  that ;  and  some  of  17  or  18.  I 
"do  not  think  that  the  employment  of  the  younger 
chikb-en  in  the  day  materially  interferes  with  their 
powers  of  learning  during  the  hours  of  school,  i.e., 
from  7  p.m.  to  8^  p.m.  I  have  never  been  struck 
with  any  appearance  of  exhaustion  from  overwork. 
With  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  legislature  to 
restrict  the  employment  of  children  in  the  pottery 
manufactories,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  unless  the  medical 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  a  very  decided  injury  is 
inflicted  on  the  constitutions  of  the  children  by  their 
early  employment,  there  is  no  other  very  urgent  cause 
for  legislation.  Of  the  two  restrictions  proposed,  viz., 
the  half-time  system  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  employment  of  children  under  10,  I 
believe  the  latter  would  secure  most  of  the  advantages 
required,  and  be  more  generally  acceptable  to  both 
masters  and  parents.  The  dirty  employment  in  which 
the  boys  are  engaged  in  the  pottery  manufacture 


renders  them  much  less  fit  for  passing  from  work  to 
school,  or  school  to  work,  than  is  the  case  with  the 
children  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  who  can  readily 
do  this  without  a  change  of  clothes. 

Thomas  Griffin,  clei'k  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  parish  of  Stoke-on-Trent. — I  have  been  26  years 
in  ofiice.  I  consider  that  the  operatives  employed  in 
the  pottery  manufactories  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
labouring  population  of  the  parish.  We  have  lately 
had  a  considerable  influx  of  miners  and  other  work- 
men employed  in  the  iron  trade.  I  consider  the 
potters,  as  a  class,  superior  to  the  miners.  They  get 
higher  Avages.  I  should  say  that  in  no  manufacturing 
district  are  the  houses  of  the  operati\'es  kept  in  better 
order  than  those  of  the  potters,  nor,  perhaps,  where 
the  children  are  better  educated,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  think  that  the  children  are  taken  much  too  early  to 
work.  I  consider  that  the  practice  of  employing  the 
children  at  so  early  an  age  is  very  injurious  to  them, 
both  physically  and  morally.  I  think  this  early  Avork 
is  the  cause  of  consumption  and  chest  affections,  which 
would  not  be  so  prevalent  as  they  are  noAV  if  the 
children  Avere  not  worked  so  young.  Children  often 
go  to  work  at  8  years  of  age,  but  not  before  that, 
at  least  to  my  knoAvledge.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  has  been  any  improvement  as  to  this  practice 
during  my  experience.  Pauperism  is  quite  as  preva- 
lent among  the  potters  as  among  the  other  classes  of 
labourers  in  the  district,  in  a  great  measure  arising 
through  sickness.  It  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is 
much  distress,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Amei'ican 
market.  The  pottery  trade  is  subject  to  fluctuations, 
but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  employment 
has  been  very  regular.  The  wages  of  the  operatives 
are  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year  at  Martinmas,  and-  as 
they  generally  work  piecework,  in  bad  times  Avhen 
the  orders  are  scarce,  of  course  the  work  is  diminished, 
and  consequently  the  earnings  of  all  classes  of  work- 
men. I  think  the  loan  societies  are  a  great  evil  to  • 
the  workmen.  There  are  many  instances  in  the  re- 
lieving ofiicer's  books  where  the  Avives  and  families 
of  potters  have  become  chargeable  on  account  of  the 
men  having  to  go  to  prison  for  not  paying  their  in- 
stalments as  sureties.  They  are  not  a  provident  class, 
though  there  are  cases  where  some  of  them,  by  saving 
their  wages,  have  become  OAvners  of  houses  Avith  land 
and  greenhouses  attached.  These  Avould  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  branch.  I  think  there  are 
painters,  gilders,  throwers,  turners,  and  platemakers 
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The  Pottery  -^i^q  are  in  this  position.  I  thinlc  it  would  be  an  ex- 
Manufacture,  ccption  for  a  potter  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
...  F"nTone-P  They  must  have  acquired  it  chiefly  at  the  Sunday 
ll_'_f  schools.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  in  the 
streets,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  worse  than  in  other 
extensive  manufacturing  districts.  I  do  not  think  the 
earnings  of  children  under  10  are  of  any  good  to  their 
parents.  I  think  no  children  should  be  allowed  to 
work  at  all  under  10.  Most  of  the  children  employed 
are  working  under  their  parents.  I  know  of  no  case 
where  children  were  subjected  to  ill-treatment  by  the 
workmen  under  whom  they  worked.  It  is  very  rare 
to  see  a  child  crippled  in  the  district,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  early  work  in  hot  rooms  is  the  cause  of  a 
premature  old  age.  The  evil  effects  of  this  early  work 
are  apparent  in  the  children's  faces. 

3fr.  Josiah  Dimmocit,  timber  merchant,  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  I  think  the  habits  of  the  potters  have  been 

improved  very  much  during  the  last  30  years.  There 
is  less  drunkenness  among  them  now  than  there  was. 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  children  employed  in  the 
pottery  trade  are  unhealthy.  The  country  here  is 
very  elevated,  and  the  soil  is  clay,  which  may  account 
for  much  of  the  consumption  which  one  hears  of. 
The  potters'  wages  are  high,  and  they  live  well,  and 
that  helps  them  to  live  long.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  dippers,  I  never  heard  of  children  or  young  per- 
sons being  injured. 

I  think,  without  doubt,  that  the  potters,  as  a  class, 
are  superior  to  other  classes  of  labouring  people  or 
manufacturers,  for  instance,  the  iron-men,  or  the 
people  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories. 

Mr.  John  Hughes  Sweeting,  chief  superintendent 
of  the  pottery  district  of  the  Staffordshire  Con- 
stabulary Police  Office,  Stoke-on-Trent. — I  have  held 
this  office  17  years  and  upwards.  I  have  also  been 
superintendent  of  police  at  Birmingham.  Before  that 
I  was  a  Serjeant  of  police  in  London.  I  consider  that 
the  potters,  as  a  class,  as  compared  Avith  other  classes 
of  operatives  whose  habits  and  behaviour  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing,  are  well  conducted.  I 
consider  that  the  potters  have  very  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  15  years.  There  has  been  a  very 
great  diminution  in  crime  in  this  district  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population.  The  number  of 
cases  of  felony,  even  of  the  lowest  kind,  is  much 
smaller  now  than  it  used  to  be.  Even  the  iron  puddlers, 
who  used  to  be  a  very  bad  class  in  our  district,  are 
now  rising  to  the  level  of  the  others.  I  would  not  say 
that  there  is  now  much  difference  between  either  the 
iron-men,  the  colliers,  or  the  potters.  When  I  first 
came  here,  I  had  several  cases  of  potters  being  con- 
cerned in  burglaries  and  highway  robberies.  There 
were  gangs  connected  with  each  other  through  the 
whole  district  of  the  Potteries.  Now  there  is  nothing 
of  the  gang  system  at  all.  We  seldom  now  have  a 
heavy  case  at  all  from  any  class.  There  is  not  much 
drunkenness  among  the  potters,  particularly  in  bad 
times  like  the  present.  I  have  observed  also  that 
crime  is  less  in  bad  times  than  good,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  fewer  drunken  men  to  be  robbed. 

Rev.  W.  Ford,  M.A.,  Wood  Street,  Longton. — I 
have  been  23  years  in  this  town.  I  have  always  found 
the  people  well  behaved,  and  I  should  wish  to  speak 
well  of  them.  They  are  a  very  independent  people. 
In  point  of  education  the  town  is  decidedly  below  par. 
1  have  always  had  my  schools  well  attended.  The 
jieople  are  always  very  ready  to  subscribe  to  schools, 
more  than  perhaps  anything  else.  There  are  plenty 
of  schools  in  the  place,  but  they  are  not  properly 
attended.  I  attribute  this  to  the  children  being  sent 
to  work  too  soon.  The  beer  shops  have  multiplied 
fivefold  since  I  have  been  here.  It  is  in  these  places 
where  the  parents  spend  the  money  which  they  other- 
wise might  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  The 
Sunday  schools  in  the  place  are  very  well  attended. 
There  are  a  few  private  night  schools.  My  night 
school  has  not  been  successful. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blair,  town  surveyor,  Longton. — I 
have  resided  20  years  in  this  neighbourhood.  Most 


of  the  manufacturers  in  Longton  have  been  working 
men  themselves.  In  all  cases  where  new  manufac- 
tories are  built  great  attention  is  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  workpeople  and  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  shops.  I  know  of  seven  new  manufactories  whicli 
have  been  built  on  an  improved  system.  Several  of 
those  also  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  are  good.  I  think  that,  generally 
speaking,  our  manufacturers  take  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  their  works.  The  town 
has  much  improved  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 
It  was  very  bad  10  or  15  years  ago.  The  rental  of 
the  houses  in  whicli  the  workpeojile  live  average 
from  Is.  10c?.  to  2s.  8d.  per  Aveek.  The  occupiers  jiay 
their  rates.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Irish  in  the 
town.  I  have  heard  the  superintendent  of  police  say 
that  there  is  less  crime  from  Longton  than  from  any 
other  place  of  the  same  size  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bev.  Samuel  Joties,  Independent  minister,  Caro- 
line Street. — Education  is  certainly  very  low  in  Long- 
ton.  I  think  that  generally  the  morals  of  the  people 
are  also  low.  Sunday  schools  certainly  do  much,  but 
not  so  much  as  is  required.  The  boys  at  our  day 
schools  are  not  retained  beyond  10  on  the  average. 
In  the  Sunday  schools  the  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  themselves.  I  think  that  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  Longton  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  still  education  is  much  too  Ioav.  What  we  want 
is  a  higher  class  of  teachers.  I  think  that  if  Ave  had 
better  teachers,  we  should  have  more  scholars.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  in  the  place.  The  loAver 
class  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  middle  class  than 
in  Hanley.  I  think  that  in  many  Avays  a  law  pre- 
venting children  working  under  10  Avould  be  good  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  there  are  families 
so  extremely  poor  that  it  Avould  be  almost  a  liardshijj 
U2)0n  them  to  deprive  them  of  the  Avages,  though  little, 
which  the  children  under  10  might  get. 

Mr.  J.  Astbury,  master  of  the  Church  school, 
Longton. — It  is  certainly  my  opinion  that  we  have 
more  scholars  when  trade  is  good  than  Avhen  trade  is 
bad,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  attendance  at  my 
school  did  not  average  60  during  last  Avinter  ;  it  gene- 
rally averages  70  in  the  Avinter.  We  have  had  as 
many  as  100.  Since  the  Wesleyan  school  has  opened 
we  have  never  had  100.  So  Avhen  the  Ncav  Connexion 
school  opened  they  took  our  scholars  away.  From 
August  to  Christmas  is  the  best  time  for  the  attend- 
ance of  scholars.  I  think  that  the  parents  keep 
their  childi-en  aAvay  from  school  in  the  summer  time, 
partly  because  they  like  to  have  them  playing  in  the 
open  air,  Avliile  the  air  is  Avarm,  and  partly  because  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  they  are  saving  their 
money  in  order  to  buy  clothes  for  themselves  and 
their  children  for  the  Stoke  Avakes.  After  the  wakes, 
the  children,  being  better  clothed,  come  to  school. 

Mr.  Newbury,  master  of  the  Independent  day 
school,  Commerce  Street,  L(mgton. — I  have  noAv 
(June)  about  60  boys  attending  my  school.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  from  80  to  100.  When  Ave  began,  the 
school  Avas  supported  by  subscriptions  ;  that  school 
was  given  up.  We  noAv  charge  \s.,  9d.,  6d.  and  4c?. 
per  week  for  boys  and  girls,  according  to  the  education 
we  give  them.  When  I  charged  only  4c?.  or  3c?.  I  had 
double  the  number  of  scholars.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  boys  at  night  schools.  I  have  known  them  have 
money  given  them  to  pay  their  schooling,  and  spend  it 
and  not  come.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  person  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  taking  scholars  at  4d.  per  week  ; 
he  Avould  have  to  have  so  many  that  he  could  not  teach 
them.  This  used  to  be  the  largest  day  school  in  the 
toAvn,  but  when  cheap  schools  Avere  established  by 
Government  aid,  the  number  of  our  scholars  Avas 
reduced. 

N.B.  In  the  Is.  class  in  this  school  there  Avas  one 
potter's  son  and  four  tradesmen's  sons. 
In  the  9c?.  class,  three  out  of  six  Avere  potters' 
sons. 

In  the  6d.  class  16  out  of  37  were  potters' 
sons. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Proivse,  master  of  the  Wesleyan  day 
school,  Statfbrcl  Street,  Longton. — (N.B.  This  school 
is  in  receipt  of  Governmeut  assistance).  We  have  250 
boys  and  girls  on  our  books,  and  210  in  attendance. 
This  is  our  average  number.  We  are  going  to  enlarge 
our  school.  Our  prices  are  Gd.,  4d.  and  2d.  The 
attendance  is  very  irregular.  The  last  winter  many 
potters  have  not  been  able  to  send  their  children  to 


school,  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade. 

1st  Class,  6d. — Number  in  attendance,  39, 
Children  of  coahuasters,  manufacturers,  and  other 

members  of  a  superior  class  -  -  -  -  1 1 
Children  of  tradesmen  -  -  -  -  -  17 
Children  of  working  potters      -       -       -       -    1 1 

2nd  Class,  4d. — Number  in  attendance,  42. 

Children  of  coalmasters,  &c.      _       -       .       -  9 

Children  of  tradesmen,  &c.        -       -        -       -  12 

Children  of  working  potters     -       -        -        -  17 

Children  of  other  working  parents     .       -       -  4 

3rd  Class,  2d. — Number  in  attendance,  43. 
Children  of  working  potters      -       -       -       -  14 


Messrs.  Ashwell's  Coal  Pit,  Longton. 

Joseph  Booth,  overlooker. — We  have  only  four 
children  down  this  pit.  They  are  about  14.  Three 
of  them  are  the  children  of  a  slipmaker.  Their  ages 
are  14,  15,  and  17.  The  one  of  14  can  get  10s.  a 
week.  I  know  that  some  of  the  potters  will  send 
their  children  down  the  pit  as  soon  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  earn  good  wages.  Some  children  who  go 
down  can  only  earn  5s.  or  6s.  They  would  be  chil- 
dren between  10  and  12  years  old.  We  never  have 
any  difficulty  in  getting  children.  One  of  our  boys,  who 
is  not  much  over  14,  is  earning  25.  2c?.  per  day,  or  I3s. 
a  week.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  children's  wages. 
None  in  men's  wages  for  the  last  five  years.  They 
have  been  reduced  6d.  a  day  during  the  last  three  years. 
As  a  rule,  parents  prefer  sending  their  children  to  the 
pots  than  down  the  pit.  If  they  can  alFord  they 
apprentice  them.  Some  Avill  leave  the  pots  when 
they  get  big,  and  go  down  the  pits.  There  are  many 
lads  employed  in  the  pits  which  are  worked  by  butty- 
men.  The  butty  system  always  leads  to  the  employ- 
ment of  lads. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  Hanley. — I  should  be 
very  desirous  to  see  any  measures  carried  out  which 
would  release  the  children  from  their  work  either 
wholly  or  during  part  of  1,he  time,  and  so  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  education. 
For  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  insure  the  chil- 
dren going  to  school  when  they  are  prevented  going  to 
work,  yet  it  is  clear  that  while  they  are  employed  in 
the  manufactories  they  cannot  go  to  school.  There 
are  three  day  schools  connected  with  my  church  in 
Hanley.  There  are  five  other  churches,  which  also 
have  one  or  more  schools  connected  with  them.  In  bad 
times  our  schools  are  smaller  in  numbers,  because  the 
poorer  parents  cannot  aflTord  to  send  their  children, 
but  better  as  to  the  age  of  those  who  do  come,  they 
being  the  children  of  parents  better  ofi^,  who  cannot 
get  them  into  work,  and  therefore  send  them  to  school. 
The  two  night  schools,  called  ragged  schools,  thrive 
amazingly. 

Mr.  George  Rogers,  master  of  the  National  school, 
Shelton. — I  have  been  here  one  year  and  six  months. 
Before  that  I  was  master  at  St.  Petei-'s  schools,  Halli- 
well,  Bolton,  for  two  years.  I  was  also  a  National 
schoolmaster  in  South  Wales  for  seven  years.  Com- 
paring the  attendance  of  children  at  school  at  the 
different  places  where  I  have  been  engaged  as  a  master, 
I  consider  that,  in  propoi'tion  to  the  population,  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  schools  of  this  town 
is  very  much  smaller  than  in  others.  My  o-wn  school 
is  quite  full  at  the  present  time.  When  I  came  it  was 
only  half  full.  There  are  six  National  schools  in 
Hanley  and  Shelton.  There  is  one  British  school  at 
Etruria.  There  are  five  denominational  schools  of 
some  size  in  the  same  district.  I  cannot  say  what 
number  of  the  schools  are  not  full.    I  know  Bethesda 
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school  is  not  full.  There  are  170  scholars  in  that  The  Pottery 
school.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  my  school  Manufacture, 
are  the  chikh'en  of  potters.  The  colliers  and  iron- 
men's  children  generally  go  to  Lord  Granville's  schools.  ^  .D.Long e 
I  should  say  two-thii'ds  of  my  childi'en  are  pottei's' 
children.  We  have  now  1 1  children  of  potters,  of  1 1 
or  1 2  years  old  ;  the  rest  would  be  between  1 1  and  6 
years  of  age.  But  the  evil  is  that  the  numbers  of  these 
children  fluctuate,  as  the  demand  for  them  is  greater 
or  less.  They  will  come  for  some  weeks  or  some 
months,  then  go  for  some  weeks  oi'  months,  and  then 
come  back  again.  Their  proficiency  is  generally  speak- 
ing in  proportion  to  their  attendance.  I  consider  that 
the  children  of  potters,  who  attend  regulaiiy,  are 
rather  slower  than  the  children  of  the  Lancashire 
manufacturei'S.  With  regard  to  the  children  who  go 
to  work  and  then  come  to  school,  I  have  observed  them 
looking  paler  than  others.  I  am  not  awfire  of  any  cases 
where  children  have  been  injured  by  their  work.  Our 
night  schools  are  confined  to  children  who  have  been 
at  work  in  the  day-time.  We  take  none  under  7  in 
these  schools.  The  children  who  attend  these  night 
schools  get  on  extremely  well  in  many  cases.  All  do 
who  attend  regularly.  There  would  be  about  180 
children  in  these  two  schools.  There  are  several 
other  night  schools  in  the  town.  I  never  met  with 
a  child  actually  suffering  from  his  employment,  nor 
should  I  expect  to  find  such  a  case,  although  the 
general  effect  of  their  laliour  upon  their  health  may  be 
injurious ;  and  I  should  think  the  ill  effects  would 
appear  in  after-life,  I  should  think  that  cases  where 
boys  have  been  injured  in  the  neck  or  spine  from 
carrying  heavy  weights  would  not  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  or  I  should  remember  having  met  with  such 
a  case. 

3Ir.  Edward  Chell,  master  of  Hanley  National 
school. — I  have  been  master  of  this  school  35  years, 
and  superintendent  of  the  North  Staffordshire  School- 
masters' Association  for  20  years.  During  the  time 
I  have  been  master  I  have  admitted  al)out  8,000  boys. 
I  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Commission  to  Mr.  Scriven.  I 
have  now  heard  read  my  former  statements.  I  say 
that  education  in  this  neighbourhood  has  advanced, 
and  that  the  moral  conduct  and  behaviour  of  children 
has  improved,  but  still  I  consider  that  the  children 
are  greatly  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education 
from  the  very  early  age  at  which  they  are  admitted 
into  the  factories.  About  three  years  ago  I  examined 
individually  the  children  at  work  in  several  manu- 
factories, and  I  found  that  three-fourths  of  the  boj's 
could  not  answer  intelligently  any  questions  I  put, 
nor  could  they  read  perfectly  a  sentence  in  the  Ncav 
Testament.  A  great  portion  of  these  boys  did  not 
average  more  than  8  years  old.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  check  having  been  put  to  this  employment  of 
very  young  children.  I  consider  that  one  great  cause 
of  children  being  employed  so  young  is  the  system  of 
early  marriages  so  prevalent  in  the  Potteries.  The 
habit  of  attending  places  of  religious  worship  has 
increased  among  the  potters.  The  result  of  these 
early  marriages  is  that  a  large  family  of  small  children 
are  driven  to  work  to  enable  their  parents  to  get  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Many  parents  accord- 
ingly are  satisfi-ed  with  the  education  which  their 
children  merely  pick  up  at  Sunday  schools.  I  con- 
sider, from  my  own  experience,  that  the  best  remedy 
is  a  well-taught  night  school.  I  consider  that  the 
constitutions  of  children  are  A^ery  materially  im- 
paired by  the  change  from  the  hot  atmosphere 
of  the  rooms  they  work  in  to  the  open  air.  I  consider 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  consumption  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  Potteries.  It  predisposes  the  chil- 
dren to  it.  I  have  had  several  instances  of  boys  in 
my  school  dying  of  consumption,  which  they  have 
inherited  from  their  parents.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  drinking  among  the  young  potters.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  want  of  moi'e  rational  amusement  after 
their  long  hours  of  confinement,  and  to  the  competi- 
tion among  the  beer  houses  which  are  so  numerous, 
and  which  vie  with  each  other  in  offering  temptations 
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The  Pottery  to  these  young  men.  At  the  present  time  my  school  is 
Manufacture,    full.    There  :xre  about  200  schoLirs  .ittending  it  now. 

  During  the  last  three  years  that  number  has  not  nmch 

\Ir.F.D.LoDge.  ^.^^.j^^i^  i^.^^  go  a  little,  owing  to  the  additional 
National  schools  which  have  been  lately  established  m 
the  neighbourhood.  Within  the  last  two  years  four 
additional  private  schools,  which  would  be  attended 
by  potters'  and  small  tradesmen's  children,  have  been 
established  within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
my  own  school.  I  consider  that  of  all  the  efforts  that 
can  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  children, 
nothing  can  equal  a  practical  working  night  school. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  proper  working  masters  for 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  the  half-time  system  could 
be  carried  out  in  the  Potteries.  I  think  if  the  hours 
of  work  could  be  curtailed,  and  then  that  the  children 
should  go  to  a  night  school,  say  three  nights  a  week, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  Avith  a  good  master,  it  would 
be  enough.  The  children  are  employed  by  the  men, 
and  not  by  the  masters,  and  the  masters  could  not 
prevent  the  men  evading  the  law.  Nearly  all  the 
boys  who  have  remained  some  time  in  the  higher  class 
in  my  school  have  got  into  situations  as  clerks  or 
warehousemen. 

Mr.  William  Glass,  master  of  the  Borough  ragged 
school.  Chapel  Fields,  Hanley. — I  have  kept  this 
school  1 1  years.  It  is  open  four  days  in  the  week 
from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  My  average  attendance  in  the 
winter  time  has  been  from  70  to  80.  The  boys 
attending  my  school  are  of  8  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
The  majority  are  over  12.  There  are  generally  about 
25  under  12.  In  almost  every  case  the  boys  who 
come  here  have  been  at  work  in  the  daytime.  The 
boys  under  12  generally  come  here  in  high  spirits,  and 
go  out  in  the  same  state.  Nearly  all  the  boys  are 
employed  in  the  pottery  manufactories ;  they  are 
chiefly  mould  runners  and  jigger  turners.  I  never 
attribute  their  want  of  attention  to  their  having  been 
worked  in  the  daytime.  I  know  that  the  boys  of  8  or 
9  who  Avork  in  the  day,  if  they  did  not  come  here, 
wotild  play  about  the  streets  until  bedtime.  I  think 
that  they  are  far  better  here.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  are  not  too  tired  to  learn.  The  cases  where  they 
go  to  sleep  are  very  exceptional  indeed.  The  boys 
who  come  here  are  the  children  of  very  poor  parents. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  worry  the  little  boys  with  difficult 
subjects  of  learning,  but  the  simple  education  they  are 
receiving  now  renders  them  mtich  more  able  to  learn 
other  things  when  they  are  14  or  15  years  old. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  superintendent  of  the  police  of 
Hanley,  Police  Office,  Hanley.  —  I  have  been  in 
office  here  over  1 8  years.  I  think  that  we  have  fewer 
cases  of  riotous  conduct  in  the  streets,  caused  by 
drunkenness  in  this  town,  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  number  of  our  population.  Between  Saturday 
and  Monday  morning  we  average  about  five  men  locked 
up  for  being  drunk  or  drunk  and  disorderly  ;  of  these 
five,  three  would  be  men  employed  at  the  ironworks 
or  colliers.  Potters  are  decidedly  well-behaved  men, 
and  there  is  much  less  drunkenness  among  them  than 
there  was  a  few  years  ago.  We  very  rarely  indeed 
have  of  housebreaking.    We  hardly  average 

two  cases  of  felony  of  any  kind  in  the  week.  A 
jjotter  is  but  seldom  brought  up  for  stealing  ;  they  are 
decidedly  an  honest  class  of  men.  They  have  been 
in  distress  the  last  18  months,  and  they  have  been  in 
many  cases  selling  all  their  furniture.  Magistrates 
and  others  have  expressed  surprise  that  there  have 
not  been  more  cases  of  larceny  brought  before  them. 
I  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  potters 
being  an  honest  class.  They  are  improvident,  but 
decidedly  honest. 

Mr.  Joseph  Loxondcs,  clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 
the  Wolstauton  and  Burslem  Union. — I  have  been  30 
years  in  office.  There  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  potters  as  to  pauperism  within  the  last 
20  years.  I  attribute  that  very  much  to  the  Poor 
Law  Act,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
children's  earnings  are  used  properly,  and  help  the 
parents  to  abstain  from  application  to  the  parish,  but 


at  the  same  time  I  should  say  that  in  many  cases 
their  little  earnings  are  absorbed  by  the  improvidence 
and  extravagance  of  their  parents.  When  all  the 
family  arc  in  work,  they  will  still  be  wanting  money 
towards  the  end  of  the  week.  The  system  of  borrow- 
ing money  for  holiday  making  keeps  them  poor  all 
the  year  round. 

I  do  not  observe  that  the  children  are  injured  by 
their  work ;  their  hours  of  work  are  not  so  long  as  to 
cause  injury.  The  mould  runners  are  worked  very 
hard,  and  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  great 
heat  and  cold.  The  dipping  house  is  injurious.  We 
have  now  several  cases  of  men  who  are  either  in  the 
workhouse  or  receiving  parish  relief,  who  are  per- 
manently suffering  from  paralysis  caused  by  the  glaze. 
One  of  these  men  has  been  in  the  workhouse  ever 
since  1840.  We  have  four  out-door  relief  cases  of 
this  kind. 

I  am  connected  with  a  Sunday  school.  These 
schools  are  well  attended.  The  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren who  appear  in  rags  while  at  work,  come  in  better 
clothes  to  school  on  Sunday.  There  are  exceptions, 
and  latterly  I  have  observed  the  children  are  not  so 
well  dressed.  Every  church  and  chapel  has  a  Sunday 
school  in  connexion  with  it.  They  have  been  in- 
creased lately.  In  the  Burslem  Sunday  schools  there 
are  upwards  of  1,100.  These  schools  are  in  addition 
to  the  six  day  schools.  There  are  also  ragged  and 
night  schools  in  the  town. 

The  boys  of  8  to  12  are  nearly  all  employed  in  the 
pottery  trade.  In  fact,  of  late  there  has  been  a  want 
of  boys,  so  that  Irish  children  have  been  taken  into 
this  work,  whereas  formerly  the  men  were  so  preju- 
diced against  them  that  they  would  not  take  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  double  number  of  boys  between 
8  and  13  could  be  got.  When  trade  is  good  it  is 
quite  a  rare  thing  for  a  boy  of  10  not  to  be  in  employ- 
ment. The  guardians  think  it  indicates  something 
wrong  on  the  part  of  their  parents  if  boys'  of  10  years 
of  age  are  not  in  work. 

Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  valuer,  Hanley. — I  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  branch  of  the  potting  business  ;  was 
also  a  manufacturer  between  20  and  30  years,  and 
since  then  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  almost 
entirely  engaged  in  valuations  and  agencies  in  con- 
nexion Avith  the  trade  of  this  district ;  and  from  day 
to  day  the  state  of  the  woi'kiug  potters,  men,  women, 
and  children,  passes  under  my  notice. 

The  chief  evils  affecting  the  working  potters,  both 
children  and  adults,  is  the  want  of  proper  arrange- 
ments in  the  workshops  and  an  effectual  ventilation 
of  the  same.  There  is  an  unnecessary  exposure  to 
high  temperatures  in  close  drying  stoves  and  dusty 
rooms. 

I  see  sometimes  a  number  of  human  beings  pent 
up  together,  breathing  over  and  over  the  same  polluted 
atmosphere,  and  unfortunately  they  themselves  un- 
conscious of  the  great  damage  it  is  doing  them  ;  thus 
are  produced  asthma  and  other  diseases  in  early  life, 
and  the  poor  sufferers  may  even  in  some  cases  linger 
on  a  number  of  years,  groaning  under  a  burden  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

The  present  race  of  working  potters  is,  in  my 
judgment,  much  deteriorated  and  veiy  short-lived, 
and  were  it  not  for  frequent  importations  from  country 
districts,  these  effects  would  be  still  more  visible,  and 
the  race,  if  not  thus  recruited,  would  become  extinct. 

Both  the  men  and  women  seem  quite  afraid  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  I  often  see  cases  where  ventilation 
has  to  some  extent  been  provided,  but  vents  provided 
for  the  escape  of  foul  air  have  been  stopped  up  from 
a  mistaken  idea  of  the  workmen  themselves. 

I  often  see  a  fother  of  a  family,  a  plate  or  saucer 
maker,  have  with  him  several  of  his  children,  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  from  8  to  10  years  old,  running  in  and 
out  of  the  burning  stoves  until  the  SAveat  literally 
pours  down  their  bodies,  and  the  poor  things  become 
emaciated  and  enfeebled  for  life. 

These  stoves  have  been  endured  too  long  ;  what 
numbers  they  have  sent  to  an  early  grave  !  They 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  district  and  the  present  age.  I 
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am  qiiiio  sure  the  drying  processes  might  be  effected 
witliont  ;ill  this  damage  to  the  worlipeople,  and  also 
at  a  saving  as  to  fuel  to  the  employer. 

I  would  observe  here  that  the  need  of  ventilation 
is  not  confined  to  the  potters'  workshops,  but  in  the 
finishing  departments,  where  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  are  employed,  such  as 
enamellers,  gilders,  burnishers,  printers,  and  trans- 
ferrers, there  is  the  same  defect. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  system  of  half-time, 
requiring  children  under  13  to  be  employed  only  six 
hours  a  day,  and  to  go  to  school  the  other  half  day, 
or  to  work  10  hours  on  alternate  days  or  alternate 
weeks,  would  call  for  double  the  number  of  children, 
and  I  think  would  interfere  in  many  cases  with  their 
aptitude  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  A  sufficient 
number  of  children  could  not  be  found  to  carry  out 


this  plan,  for  I  am  told,  bad  as  times  are  now,  and  The  Pottery 
although  there  are  so  many  children  from  7  to  14  Manufacture. 

begging  in  the  streets,  yet  the  plate  and  saucer  makers,   

&c.,  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  ''mould  runners."  Mr.F.D.Longe 
I  do  think  at  the  same  time  if  some  compulsory  enact- 
ment of  that  kind  were  made,  it  would  be  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  improvements 
in  the  drying  process,  so  as  to  make  the  work  of 
the  attendants  upon  the  plate  and  saucer  makers  less 
injurious. 

In  conclusion,  I  observe  that  I  have  not  much  hope 
of  any  good  plan  being  adopted  generally  without 
legislative  interference,  and  that  it  is  imperative  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  end  this  shocking  system  of 
permanently  damaging  these  poor  children,  and  also 
that  all  workshops  should  be  made  suitable  for  human 
beings  to  labour  in  without  injury  to  their  health. 


Glasgow  Pottekt,  Stts 

31.  P.  Bell. — We  have  applied  steam  power 
to  turn  14  platemakers' jiggers,  we  have  only  had 
them  in  working  for  one  month.  We  had  no  opposi- 
tion from  our  workmen.  We  deduct  3s.  from  the  men's 
wages  for  the  wages  of  the  jigger  boy.  The  jigger 
boys  are  entirely  dispensed  with  by  this  machinery. 
We  do  not  use  any  other  steam  machinery  in  the  pot- 
tery manufacture.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  ware 
would  not  increase  tlie  demand,  as  in  the  case  of  calico, 
and  many  other  things,  i.  e.  not  at  all  to  the  same 
extent.  The  demand  for  crockery  is  necessarily  less 
expansive.  We  can  always  get  plenty  of  children, 
both  boys  and  girls.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
jjoor  people  about  who  Avant  to  get  employment  for 
their  children. 

We  used  to  use  some  machinery  for  making  cups 
and  bowls,  but  we  discontinued  using  it  ;  we  now 
use  a  machine  for  making  jelly  cans.  We  employ 
one  man  and  two  boys.  This  machine  is  not  worked 
by  steam  power.  The  things  which  are  made  by 
this  machine  would  otherwise  be  made  by  the 
thrower.  The  thrower  would  make  them  faster, 
but  they  would  require  more  turning.  If  steam 
power  was  applied  to  the  machine  it  would  dispense 
with  the  boy. 

Our  works  were  built  in  1842,  our  men  work 
regularly  every  day.  They  work  as  long  on  Mondays 
as  on  other  days.  Our  works  are  regularly  closed 
at  6-1-  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  men 
leave  off  at  2  p.m.  On  very  rare  occasions  we  have 
our  men  work  2  or  3  hours  extra.  We  have  a  sick 
club  among  our  men;  nearly  all  the  potters  belong  to 
it  ;  they  pay  13s.  a  year,  they  got  a  dividend  of  9s. 
last  year.  We  pay  3/.  on  the  death  of  one  of  the 
members.  We  have  had  this  club  for  19  years. 
For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the  dividend  has 
averaged  9s.  We  pay  wages  once  a  fortnight,  on 
Friday.  The  men  always  v^ork  on  the  Saturday 
after  the  wages  are  paid,  just  as  regulai-ly  as  on 
other  days.  I  think  the  practice  of  paying  wages 
every  fortnight  is  better  than  paying  them  every 
week.  I  think  they  spend  less  in  drink.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule  they  get  their  things  on  trust  for  the  fort- 
night. The  law  here  arrests  the  Avao-es  in  the  hands 
of  the  master  to  pay  the  tradesmen.  Fi'om  my  own 
experience  I  can  say  conscientiously  that  the  potting 
trade  is  as  healthy  as  any  other  work;  I  mean,  pro- 
vided that  the  shops  in  which  the  men  work  are 
good,  and  the  men  keep  regular  hours,  and  have 
regular  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  half-time  system,  as  it  is  we 
have  more  boys  than  we  Avant  for  apprentices,  we 
choose  our  apprentices  from  the  boys  Avorking  in  our 
works,  and  the  others  leave  for  other  work  that 
they  can  get-  Supposing  the  number  of  children 
was  doubled,  Ave  should  have  to  turn  off  more  than 
double  the  number  of  children  that  we  do  now,  Avlien 
they  get  to  13  or  14  years  of  age.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  that  all  those  children  would  have  to 
seek  for  employment  in  other  trades,  in  Avhich  they 
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would  have  to  begin  to  learn  the  Avork,  and  so  not   

be  able  to  earn  full  Avages,  i.  c,  not  such  Avages  as  Glasgow. 

they  would  have  been  able  to  get  if  they  had  been 

in  the  Avork  before,  and  they  would  find  it  difficult 

to  get  into  other  trades  as  other  boys  would  have 

filled  up  the  situations.    Nor  do  I  think  it  would 

be  at  all  easy  to  get  the  double  number  of  boys. 

There  are  so  many  Avorks  here  noAV  in  which  boys 

are  employed.    We  certainly  could  not  get  enough 

boys  for  our  work  OA^er  13.    Boys  of  13  get  5s.  and 

6s.  a  week.    18  years  ago  boys  only  cost  25.  6d. 

who  noAV  get  5s. 

As  far  as  our  business  is  concerned  Ave  should  not 
object  to  a  law  which  prohibited  children  AVorking 
under  10  years  of  age.  But  I  do  not  see  how  it 
Avould  be  practicable  for  children  to  work  fewer 
hours  than  the  men.  Our  dinner  hour  is  at  2,  so 
that  on  the  half-time  system,  the  child  Avho  came 
in  the  morning  would  work  from  6  to  2,  and  the 
child  who  came  in  the  afternoon  Avould  only  have 
from  3  to  6. 

William  M'Laughlan,  manager  at  Messrs.  Bell's 
Pottery. — I  have  been  18  years  in  these  works. 
The  mould  runners  are  generally  a  hardy  set  of  lads. 
I  never  knew  of  a  case  of  a  mould  runner  suffering 
in  any  way  from  the  .  heat  of  the  stove.  Before  the 
flatpressers  had  their  jigger  boys,  they  used  to  give 
up  very  soon  ;  but  noAv  that  they  have  a  boy  to  turn 
the  jigger  for  them,  they  are  no  longer  so  hard 
worked.  I  can  only  recollect  the  cases  of  two  men 
since  I  have  been  here,  Avho  have  suffered  from 
either  asthma  or  any  other  disease  of  that  kind. 
Our  shops  are  large  and  high.  I  never  kncAV  of 
any  one  being  injured  by  the  dipping  tub,  in  these 
works  ;  Ave  do  use  lead  in  the  glaze. 

Peter  31'Guire,  mould  runner. — I  am  about  14 
years  of  age.  I  wedge  clay  and  run  moulds.  I  have 
worked  three  years.  I  used  to  work  in  the  glass 
Avorks  about  a  year  ago.  I  had  inflammation  on  the 
lungs  then.  The  glass  Avorks  are  hotter  than  the 
pots.  I  got  4s.  a  week  there,  I  now  get  5s.  I  can- 
not read.  I  do'nt  know  how  many  score  plates  I 
run  in  the  day.  I  know  how  many  a  score  is.  I 
do  not  knoAv  where  England  is.  I  never  went  to 
school.  I  have  no  father  or  mother.  I  have  two 
brothers  grown  np.  They  work  here.  I  come  at 
6.  I  sweep  the  stove  and  light  the  fire.  I  go  aAvay 
at  6^.  I  ahvays  come  at  6  on  Monday.  On  Friday 
I  go  away  at  6  ;  on  Saturday  at  2.  I  nevei'  Avorked 
later  than  6|-  in  these  works.  I  get  my  breakfast 
at  9.  I  have  an  hour  for  brealcfast.  I  get  my  dinner 
at  2.  Have  another  hour  for  dinner.  My  wages 
are  always  paid  to  me. 

Hugh  Bush. — I  am  12  years  old.  I  have  been 
four  months  at  this  work.  I  run  moulds.  (Reads 
question  in  paper  and  answers  it).  We  have  from 
9  to  10  for  breakfast  ;  and  from  2  to  3  for  dinner. 
I  come  at  6,  and  go  away  at  61,  on  Fridays  at  6 
on  Saturdays  at  2.    I  get  3s.  a  week. 
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Fraticis  Monro,  liollow-ware  prcsser. — I  know  of 
iliree  or  fonr  hollow  pressors  who  died  from  some 
disease  of  the  chest.  They  were  between  40  and  50. 
These  were  not  in  these  works.  I  have  only  been 
here  12  months.  I  have  been  a  potter  15  years. 
We  generally  think  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  the 
flint  dust  which  gets  into  the  lungs. 

Robert  Gordon,  hollow-ware  pressor. — I  have 
worked  14  years  and  6  months.  I  run  moulds  Q 
months.  I  never  knew  of  more  than  two  cases  in 
these  works  where  men  have  sutfered  from  asthma. 
I  worked  four  years  at  Greenock.  I  never  heard  of 
any  potter  there  suffering  from  asthma  or  lung 
disease.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  our  trade  is  very 
unhealthy,  Init  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  so  myself. 

James  Aitken,  hollow-ware  presser. — I  have  been 
a  presser  12  years.  I  used  to  run  moulds  and  make 
cockspurs  for  six  years  before  that.  I  have  never 
suffered  from  my  work.  I  was  about  nine  years 
old  when  I  began.  I  never  suffered  from  mould 
running.  • 

Robert  Milburn,  holloAv-ware  presser. — I  have  been 
19  years  and  a  half  at  this  work.    I  have  been  in 


these  works  the  whole  time.  Potters  are  liable  to 
asthma  and  colds.  The  shops  are  hot,  and  if  the 
men  are  not  careful  they  must  catch  cold.  In  my 
time  I  can  only  recollect  two  cases  of  men  dying 
from  asthma  or  any  other  disease  connected  with 
their  work. 

James  Bosivorth. — I  have  been  a  platemaker  33 
years.  I  run  moulds  for  7  years.  I  began  at  Cobridge 
in  Staffordshire.  I  have  always  enjoyed  very  good 
health  myself.  I  have  seven  brothers  platemakers  in 
Staffordshire  ;  and  they  have  all  enjoyed  good  healtli. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  platemakers  in  these  works 
who  have  died  since  I  have  been  here.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  heat  in  the  shops.  I  am  in  the  Foresters' 
sick  society.  The  work  here  is  regularly  from  6  to  6^. 

Richard  Pothering  ham,  dipper. — I  have  been  10 
years  a  dipper.  I  work  regularly  10  hours  a  day  at 
the  tub,  my  hands  are  in  the  glaze  pretty  well  all 
that  time.  I  never  felt  any  evil  effects  from  it.  I 
do  not  think  the  lead  is  injurious.  I  always  wash 
my  hnnds  before  dinner,  but  not  because  I  think 
the  lead  is  hurtful.  I  like  to  have  my  hands  clean 
before  I  eat. 


Mr.  Thomson's,  Armfield  Pottery,  Gallogate,  Glasgow. 


Thomas  Blackburn,  manager. — I  can  give  you  the 
number  of  men  working  on  these  works,  who  have 
died  at  an  early  age  during  the  fifteen  years  I  have 
been  manager  here. 


Age. 

Disease. 

1. 

Platemaker 

48 

Lung  disease. 

2. 

Slipman  - 

50 

Ditto. 

3. 

Handler  ... 

48 

Debility. 

4. 

Hollow-ware  presser 

40 

Lung  disease. 

o. 

Handler  ... 

30 

Consumption. 

6. 
7. 

Kiluman  1  ■. 
-rx.,,        >  brothers 
Ditto  J 

20 
26 

Ditto  (hereditary). 
Ditto,  Ditto. 

8. 

Looker  to  ware 

25 

Cold  and  fever. 

9. 

Cu]miaker 

40 

Asthma. 

10. 

Ditto    -  - 

30 

Ditto. 

11. 

Ditto    -  - 

48 

Ditto. 

12. 

Ditto     -  - 

40 

Cold  and  Fever. 

13. 

Hollow-ware  presser 

29 

Lung  disease. 

14. 

Ditto  - 

48 

Ditto. 

15. 

Platemaker 

43 

Ditto. 

16. 

Ditto     -  - 

45 

Ditto. 

17. 

Ditto     -  - 

38 

Ditto. 

Of  the  other  woi'kmen  whose  deaths  I  have  marked 
down  in  my  book,  some  were  over  60  years  of  age, 
and  others  died  from  cholera  or  typhus  fever,  or 
other  diseases  which  were  not  in  any  way  caused 
by  their  work.  Throwers  are  as  much  injured  by 
their  work  as  other  potters,  though  there  is  neither 
much  dust  nor  heat  in  their  shops.  I  attribute  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  work  to  the  constant  com- 
pression of  the  chest.  I  was  a  thrower.  I  worked  5 
months  at  throwing  some  time  back,  and  lost  two  stone. 
It  was  working  in  a  damp  shop  that  hurt  me,  it  was  a 
new  building.  I  think  the  bad  health  of  the  potters 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  attributed  to  their  habits.  They 
work  in  the  shops  and  get  hot,  and  then  go  out  into 
the  cold  air  and  stand  about  without  their  clothes. 
We  have  just  the  same  system  of  hot  stoves  here  as 
in  Staffordshire.  Our  platemakers  employ  three  or 
four  boys,  generally  four.  The  saucer  and  cupmakers 
employ  the  same  number.  We  have  the  sliji-kiln, 
and  not  the  hydraulic  press.  From  my  experience 
the  slip-kiln  work  is  not  unhealthy,  although  it  is 
so  hot.  The  slip  men  have  not  so  many  hours' 
work  as  the  potters.  We  use  lead  in  the  glaze  ;  but 
no  dipper  has  suffered  from  paralysis  at  all  in  these 
works  since  I  have  been  here. 

James  Read,  mould  runner. — I  am  13.  I  have 
Avorked  over  2  years.  I  get  4s.;  I  got  Is.  6d.  at  first. 


I  conic  at  6  and  go  at  6.  I  get  my  breakfast  at  9, 
I  go  away  to  breakfast  ;  I  generally  come  back  at  9-g^. 
We  ought  to  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  get 
my  dinner  at  2.  We  never  have  an  hour  for  dinner 
except  the  days  when  we  are  idle.  We  are  generally 
idle  the  last  three  days  of  the  week.  I  have  never 
worked  after  6.  No  boys  work  later  than  6  liei'e, 
except  very  seldom, 

John  Campbell,  mould  runner. — I  have  worked  4 
years.  I  am  going  14.  I  have  stopped  away  from 
work  twice  because  I  had  bad  colds.  Mother  said 
my  cold  was  caused  by  my  going  from  the  heat  into 
the  cold. 

James  3PIndoe,  platemaker. — I  have  been  a  plate- 
maker 17  years.  I  have  never  suffered  from  bad 
health  myself.  I  consider  that  the  work  is  injurious. 
I  think  the  sudden  heat  and  cold  are  bad.  Potters 
generally  die  about  30  or  40,  Very  few  live  beyond 
that.  The  doctors  do  not  say  exactly  what  the  disease 
is.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  potters  uov/ 
working  here  above  40,  unless  they  are  turners. 

Joh7i  Monro,  hollow-ware  presser. — I  have  worked 
14  years.  From  my  experience  I  think  that  this  is  a 
very  unhealthy  trade.  1  do  not  think  that  many  pot- 
ters live  above  40.  I  have  lived  very  temperately  all 
my  life,  and  yet  I  believe  if  I  was  to  go  to  a  doctor 
now,  he  would  say  I  was  very  bad.  I  think  the  flint- 
dust,  and  the  heat  of  the  stoves  are  causes  of  injury. 
Ventilation  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  knew 
one  man  who  always  would  use  a  lot  of  flint-dust,  and 
he  died  very  soon, 

James  Hume. — I  am  going  12.  I  run  moulds  and 
wedge  clay.  I  have  worked  about  3  years  here.  I 
never  worked  before  that.  I  never  went  to  school, 
except  for  one  month  before  I  came  to  work.  I  now 
go  to  Sunday  school.  (Can  read  a  little.)  I  cannot 
write.  We  read  a  bit  of  the  Bible  at  school.  (Does 
not  know  how  much  5  times  4  is.)  I  always  go  away 
at  6.  We  always  work  regularly  from  6  to  6,  except 
on  Saturdays,  when  we  give  over  at  3.  I  have  never 
stojjped  away  from  work  because  I  was  bad. 

William  Primrose. — I  am  going  13.  I  have  worked 
a  year  and  a  half.  I  run  moulds  and  wedge  clay. 
Before  that  I  went  to  school.  I  was  only  3  months 
at  school.  (Reads  a  little.)  I  go  to  Sunday  evening 
school — I  learn  to  read  there.  3  times  4  is  12  (Does 
not  know  how  much  6  times  7  are).  I  never  stayed 
away  from  work  because  I  had  a  cold  or  was  bad. 

Andreiv  Pord. — I  am  going  13.  I  have  been  two 
years  and  a  half  at  work.  I  run  moulds  and  turn 
jigger.  I  was  at  school  for  one  year  before  I  came 
to  work.  I  go  to  Sunday  school  now.  (Reads  a  little.) 
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I  cannot  write,  6  times  7  are  36;  3  times  6  are  18. 
I  never  -worked  later  than  a  quarter  past  6. 

James  Clarke. — I  am  going  10.  I  run  moulds  and 
turn  jigger.  I  have  worked  6  mouths.  (Reads  a  little.) 
I  never  stopped  away  because  I  was  ill.  I  never 
worked  later  than  6. 

John  Divine. — I  am  going  13.  I  run  moulds  and 
wedge  clay.  I  have  worked  4  years  altogether  ;  I 
have  Avorked  3  years  here.  I  worked  1  year  in  the 
lucifer  match  works.  (Reads  a  little. )  I  was  never  at 
school ;  another  boy  taught  me  to  read.  I  never  go 
to  night  school,  because  I  have  to  work  for  my  father 
when  I  'go  home.    I  teaze  ropes.   We  get  Qd.  a  stone 


for  the  tow— 20  lbs. 
7,  but  only  once. 


to  the  stone.    I  have  stopped  till 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture 

Glasgo-w. 


William  Pollock. — I  am   1 1  years  old.     I  have   

worked  3  years.  I  have  never  been  to  school.  (Knows  jiir.iMj.Lonf-e. 

the  letters.)    Father  is  teaching  me  to  read.    I  go  

to  Sunday  school.    I  am  learning  to  read  at  Sunduy 
school. 

James  McCan.  I  am  10  years  old.  I  am  an  ap- 
i:)rentice  presser.  I  have  worked  one  year  and  a  half. 
I  never  went  to  school.  (Reads  a  little  ;  does  not  know 
how  much  3  times  4  is.)  I  go  to  Sunday  school  now; 
I  learn  reading  and  singing  there. 


Messes.  Lockhaet  and  Aethur's,  Victoeia  Potteey,  Pollockshaavs. 


William  Ramsay,  thrower. — I  have  been  a  potter 
25  years.  I  began  as  a  painter.  I  never  run  moulds. 
I  have  never  suffered  in  health  from  my  work.  I 
have  only  been  2  years  in  these  works.  I  never  heard 
of  any  man  engaged  in  any  of  the  potting  branches 
suffering  from  it.  I  know  three  men,  throwers,  who 
lived  to  between  70  and  80.  In  all  my  experience 
I  am  not  aware  of  one  potter  being  taken  off  at  an 
early  age. 

Walter  Kage,  hollow-ware  presser. — I  have  been  a 
potter  16  years.  I  know  that  potters  are  liable  to 
asthma.  I  have  been  here  6  years  and  a  half ;  during 
that  time  none  of  the  pressors  here  have  died,  except 
old  men.  This  is  a  very  healthy  spot,  we  are  out  in 
the  country  and  have  plenty  of  air.  We  always  have 
tlie  room  swept  at  night,  not  in  the  morning.  A 
workman's  health  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
workshops,  and  also  upon  the  way  he  takes  care  of 
himself. 


3Iichael  McCarthcrly.  I  wedge  clay  for  the  pres- 
sers.  I  am  15  next  January.  I  liave  worked  5  years. 
I  turned  jigger  the  first  year  ;  I  then  run  moulds  and 
wedged  clay.  I  learnt  to  read  at  the  night  school.  I 
come  at  6,  and  go  away  at  6.  I  breakfast  at  9,  have 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  dine  at  2,  have  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  On  Saturday  we  stoj)  at  2.  I  have 
never  worked  after  6.  I  never  stopped  away  from 
Avork  more  than  one  day  in  my  life  for  illness.  I  have 
colds  sometimes. 

Andrew  Shaiv,  slipman. — I  have  been  33  years  at 
this  work.  I  was  24  years  at  Bowness.  T  never 
knew  of  more  than  one  potter  who  died  young  ;  he 
died  about  25.  The  rest  of  the  men  were  generally 
healthy.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Ave  had  a  sick  club  in  the 
works,  to  which  most  of  the  men  belonged,  and  I  knoAv 
that  we  often  got  66?.  more  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  Avhat  Ave  had  put  in. 


Messes.  K.  Cochrane's  Potteey,  Tennant  Steeet,  Glasgow. 


Mr.  R,  Cochrane,  manufacturer. — I  have  used 
steam  machinery  in  these  Avorks  for  6  years.  All 
the  jiggers  are  turned  by  steam  machinery,  as  Avell  as 
the  throwers'  Avheels  and  the  turners'  lathes.  I  intro- 
duced the  steam  machinery  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  children  and  women.  It  liberates  the 
boys  who  turn  the  jiggers,  and  the  women  who  turn 
the  throAvers'  wheels,  and  those  A\dio  turn  the  lathes. 
I  find  now  from  experience  that  this  machinery  is  to 
my  advantage.  On  the  introduction  of  the  machineiy 
I  continued  to  pay  the  men  according  to  the  same 
rate,  but  I  deducted  the  average  of  his  three  boys'  Avages 
in  respect  of  the  jigger  boy,  who  was  dispensed  with. 
The  men  all  regulate  the  speed  of  their  Avheels 
themseh-es  ;  no  boys  are  required  for  this  purpose. 
I  built  these  AVorks  on  purpose  for  the  application  of 
machinery.  I  still  have  some  old  works,  in  Avhich 
the  work  is  done  on  the  old  plan.  Those  works  con- 
sist of  detached  shops,  Avhich  are  not  suitable  for  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  With  the  steam  machinery 
men  can  make  more,  and  so  earn  more  wages  than 
without  it.  Our  platemakers,  and  cupmakers,  only 
employ  two  boys  as  mould  runners.  With  the  steam 
machinery  a  man  can  make  60  dozen  plates  as  easily 
as  he  could  make  50  dozen  with  the  jigger  boy.  The 


machinery  is  all  set  Avorking  at  6  o'clock  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, and  stopped  at  6  o'clock  at  night.  I  consider 
that  the  men  are  kept  regular  l)y  the  machineiy. 
We  do  not  use  the  pugmill,  but  Ave  have  the  hydraulic 
press,  Avhich  makes  the  clay  very  nearly  fit  for  use. 
We  also  use  the  machinery  for  making  cups  and 
bowls  ;  Ave  employ  young  Avomen  at  this  Avork.  We 
do  not  employ  children,  because  we  do  not  think  they 
Avould  be  any  advantage  to  us,  although  Ave  could  get 
them  cheaper. 

David  Qiiiglcy. — I  have  been  5  years  a  mould  run- 
ner here.  I  never  Avorked  anyAvhere  else.  I  come 
at  5^  or  6 ;  I  sweep  the  stove  and  light  the  fire.  I 
go  away  at  6^.  I  never  stop  after  61.  We  are 
turned  out  then,  and  the  gas  put  out.  One  other  boy 
Avorks  Avith  me.    We  Avork  for  a  cupmaker. 

Dmican  Neaven,  platemaker. —  I  have  been  a 
platemaker  30  years,  I  ran  moulds  for  6  years. 
Mould  running  is  very  hard  Avork  for  one  boy,  but 
not  for  tAvo  boys.  I  never  suffered  anything  myself. 
I  have  been  in  a  sick  society  in  Glasgow  for  9  years. 
It  is  all  nonsense  about  sick  societies  not  taking 
potters  in. 


Messes.  T.  Fell  and  Co.,  Eaethenware  Manueacturees,  St.  Petee's  Pottery, 

Newcastle. 


Sarah  Mackenzie. — I  am  an  apprentice  paintress. 
I  am  12  years  old  and  a  month.  I  have  worked  one 
year  and  a  half.  I  cut  papers  for  6  months.  I  Avent 
to  school  for  2  years  before  I  came  to  work.  (Can  read.) 
I  always  come  at  6,  never  before  that.  I  had  the 
same  hours  of  work  Avhen  I  cut  papers.  Carrying  the 
water  Avas  hard  Avork.  I  generally  had  to  carry  12 
pailfulls  in  the  day.  I  have  never  been  ill  since  I 
have  lieen  at  work.  I  never  knpAV  of  any  girls  staying 
aAvay  because  they  were  ill,  neither  paintresses  nor 
cutters.  I  like  painting  very  much,  better  than 
cutting  papers. 

George Rohinson,h.o^oyf-^YSlXQ  presser. — The  potting 


work  is  unhealthy.  I  think  the  potter  is  injured  both 
by  the  dust  and  by  the  steam.  I  think  it  makes  a 
very  great  difference  Avhether  the  shop  is  A'cnrilnfcd 
or  not.  I  haA'e  noticed  the  effects  of  tlie  Avork  on  lads 
after  they  have  been  3  or  4  years  in  their  apprentice- 
ships. I  have  knoAvn  of  several  men  Avho  have  gone 
off  into  consumption.  I  am  44.  I  am  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  Avork.  My  health  is  getting  bad,  and 
my  chest  is  sore.  Most  hollow-Avare  pressors  suffer 
from  sore  chests. 

Michael  Humphrey,  mould  runner. — I  am  14.  I 
have  worked  about  6  years.  I  have  never  been  to 
school.    I  can't  read.    I  get  4s.  Qd. 


Newcastle. 
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John  Taff,  mould  runner. — I  am  16.    I  was 
years  at  school.    (Can  read.)    I  used  to  work  in 
ship  yard,  but  they  are  slack  of  work  just  now. 
have  only  worked  a  fortnight  here.    I  get  5s. 


could  not  get  more  than  that  in  the  ship  yard,  unless 
I  worked  piecework.  Some  boys  of  my  age  who 
work  piecework  get  9s.  a  week. 


Mk.  C.  T.  Maling's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


3Ir.  C.  3Ialing. — We  make  cups,  bowls,  mugs, 
jars,  jugs,  and  teapots  by  machinery  ;  we  employ 
women  and  girls  to  make  them,  at  wages  varying 
from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  week.  We  do  not  employ  any 
boys  in  making  the  ware  by  machinery.  The  ware 
we  principally  make  by  machinery  are  jelly  cans  or 
jars.  We  emi)loy  girls  as  mould  runners  ;  we  em- 
ploy boys  with  the  jiggerers.  The  wages  of  the 
mould  runners  and  jigger  boys  are  3s.  to  4s.  We 
substituted  steam  machinery  to  turn  the  jiggers,  but 
we  took  it  down  again,  because  we  could  not  arrange 
with  the  platemakers  to  make  the  deduction  for  the 
jigger  boys'  wages.  The  steam  machinery  would  not 
add  to  the  labour  of  the  man,  except  that  he  would 
have  just  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  whirler  with 
his  foot,  while  he  could  make  more  plates  with  it. 


Probably  if  he  did  make  more  plates  he  would  require 
another  boy  to  carry  off  the  moulds.  Our  plate- 
makers  use  the  arm  for  forming  the  plate.  I  believe 
oval  ware  and  dishes  might  be  made  by  machinery, 
if  a  great  number  of  a  particular  shape  was  required. 
Many  kinds  of  fancy  ware,  such  as  jugs,  tureens,  &c., 
could  not  be  made  by  macliinery  ;  they  Avould  require 
finishing  afterwards.  We  do  not  use  steam  power  to 
turn  our  lathes.  I  think  the  turner  would  require  a 
woman  or  girl  to  carry  the  ware  for  him,  even  if  the 
lathe  was  turned  by  steam  power.  I  should  have  no 
objection  myself  to  a  law  which  prevented  us  employ- 
ing any  children  under  14  years  old.  I  should  employ 
girls  above  tliat  age,  not  boys.  We  should  liave  no 
difficulty  in  getting  girls.  We  could  not  get  boys  over 
14.    The  half-time  system  would  not  prejudice  us. 


Messrs.  Sewell  and  Co.,  Earthenware  Manufacturers,  St.  Anthony's,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Stephenson,  manager. — We  do  not  use 
steam  machinery  either  in  the  making  cups  and  bowls, 
or  for  turning  the  jigger.  The  workmen  object  to 
machinery,  because  it  would  do  away  with  two-thirds 
of  their  work.  I  think  the  jigger  turning  is  very  hard 
work  for  children,  as  well  as  the  mould  running.  I 
should  be  an  advocate  for  the  half-time  system  as  far 
as  regards  children  under  13.  There  Avould  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  double  number  of  children 
here. 

3Iargaret  Cunningham. — I  am  12  at  Christmas. 
I  have  not  worked  a  year  yet.  I  work  for  my  father. 
I  have  been  to  school.  I  come  at  6  and  leave  at  6. 
I  wedge  clay.  My  father  is  a  muffin  maker.  One 
other  girl  works  with  me.  The  clay  has  been  pugged. 
I  have  never  been  ill. 

Elizabeth  Kindly. — I  am  going  14.    I  turn  jigger 


and  run  moulds.  I  have  worked  2  years.  I  get 
3s.  6J. 

James  Cowan, — I  am  a  platemaker.  I  employ  one 
girl  to  turn  jigger  and  run  moulds.  I  should  have 
two  if  I  had  more  work.  I  should  pay  4s.  I  would 
rather  have  boys,  but  I  cannot  get  boys.  As  soon  as 
they  get  to  11  or  12  they  go  into  the  iron  works  or 
ship  yards. 

Thomas  Steel. — I  am  going  13.  I  run  moulds 
and  turn  jigger  for.  a  bowl  maker.  No  other  boy 
Avorks  with  me.  The  man  I  work  for  is  making- 
basins.  I  get  3s.  6d.  I  come  at  6  ;  I  go  away  at  6. 
I  get  my  dinner  at  12^  to  1^  ;  breakfast  8^  to  9.  I 
always  have  these  times  for  meals.  I  go  home  for 
breakfast  and  dinner.  I  have  not  been  ill  for  a  long 
time.  I  go  to  night  school.  My  father  is  a  labourer 
in  the  alkali  works.  I  should  like  to  get  into  the 
iron  works. 


Stockton.  Messrs.  Ainsworth's  Earthen 

"  James  Bentley,  assistant  to  dipper. — I  am  going 

16.  I  was  at  school  some  years  before  I  came  to 
work.  (Can  read.)  Stockton  is  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Yorkshire  is  the  next  county  over  the 
water.    I  go  to  night  school  now. 

Roger  Hobson,  assistant  to  jjlatemaker. — I  am  10 
years  old.  I  have  worked  1  year.  I  went  to  school 
for  about  a  year  before  I  came  to  work.  (Can  read.) 
4  times  5  are  20  ;  5  times  6  are  30.  (Writes  his 
name  well.) 

Annie  Baker,  assistant  to  platemaker. — I  am  going 
15.  I  have  worked  7  years  here.  I  have  only  stayed 
away  twice  from  my  work;  once  because  I  had  a  bad 
cold.  I  was  at  school  before  I  came  to  work,  and  go 
to  Sunday  school  now.    (Can  read.) 

Mary  Watney,  paper  cutter. — I  am  11.    I  have 


r'ARE  Manufactory,  Stockton. 

worked  a  year  and  a  half.  I  have  been  to  school. 
(Can  read  a  little.)  I  go  to  night  school  4  nights  a 
week.  I  go  at  7  o'clock  and  stop  till  8.  Some  of 
the  girls  here  go  with  me.  I  am  learning  to  read 
Testament.    I  am  never  sleepy  at  school. 

Maria  Gibson,  paper  cutter. — I  have  worked  2 
years.  I  am  14  years  old.  I  went  to  day  school 
before  I  came  to  work.  (Can  read.)  I  have  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  1  hour  for  dinner.  I  come 
at  6.    I  am  very  happy. 

George  Featherstone,  warehouse  boy. — I  am  12 
years  and  9  months  old.  I  have  been  2  years  in  the 
warehouse,  and  1  year  I  worked  for  a  platemaker. 
3  half-crowns  are  7s.  6d.;  5  times  11  are  55.  (Can 
read  and  wi'ite.)  I  learnt  at  the  blue-coat  school 
before  I  came  to  work. 


Messrs.  Smith's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Stockton. 


Maria  Gibson,  paper  cutter. — I  am  9  years  old. 
I  have  been  about  6  months  at  work.  I  went  to 
school  before  I  came  to  work.  (Reads  a  little.)  I 
come  at  6  ;  I  go  away  at  7.  I  go  to  Sunday  school. 
I  can't  write. 

Annie  Bartley. — I  am  11.  I  have  worked  about 
9  months.  (Re.nds  a  little.)  I  can't  write.  I  went 
to  school  before  I  came  to  work.  I  always  go  away 
at  7. 

Margaret  Strong,  assistant  to  platemaker. — I  am 
going  15.  I  have  been  3^  years  in  service  ;  I  went 
as  a  nursemaid.  I  could  read  before  I  went  into 
service  ;  I  have  forgotten  now. 


Thomas  Barker. — I  was  9  last  May.  I  went  to 
school  before  I  came  to  Avork.  (Caii  read  and  \vrite.) 
I  go  away  from  work  at  6  ;  sometimes  I  stop  to  7. 
I  don't  go  to  night  school,  but  I  always  go  to  Sunday 
school. 

James  Bartley,  platemaker. — We  have  a  great 
many  girls  now,  because  we  cannot  get  boys  enough. 
I  have  worked  here  1 1  years.  Five  years  ago  no  girls 
were  employed  in  the  plate  shops.  I  should  not  like 
my  girls  to  be  employed  at  this  work  ;  I  mean,  if  I 
could  help  it.  It  is  more  work  for  boys.  The  iron 
works  and  ship  yards  take  the  boys  away  now. 
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Messrs.  Scott  and  Co.,  Southwick  Pottery,  Southavick. 


William  Rain. — I  am  12  years  and  a  half  old.  I 
liave  only  worked  oue  year.  I  turn  jigger  aud  ruu 
moulds.  I  have  been  to  school.  (Can  read  well.) 
I  get  3s.  a  week. 

John  Ruin  (father  of  last  Avitncss). — T  have  two 
boys  and  a  girl.  I  sent  my  boys  to  school  till  they 
were  over  1 1  years  old.  I  paid  6rf.  a  week  for  each. 
My  girl  is  a  very  good  scholar.  Both  boys  go  to 
Sunday  school  now.  I  did  not  send  them  to  the 
National  school  ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  school. 

John  Brougham,  mould  runner. — I  am  12.   I  can't 


None  of  us  ever  went 
I  have  worked  about 


read.  I  have  two  brothers, 
to  school.  Mother  can  read 
2  months. 

Ja7ie  McPherson,  mould  runner. — I  can't  read. 
I  never  went  to  school.  I  am  going  12.  (Cannot 
read.) 

Thomas  Bury,  dipper's  assistant. — I  am  1 1  years 
old.   I  have  worked  3  years.   I  never  Avent  to  school. 

TTllliam  Charles  Bolton. — I  am  going  12.  I  never 
went  to  school.  (Can  read  a  little.)  i  am  learning 
at  home  ;  father  is  teaching  me.    I  get  35.  a  Aveek. 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 

Southwick. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


Messrs.  Moore  and  Co.,  Wear  Pottery,  Southwick. 


Arthur  Burns,  mould  runner. — I  am  13.  1  have 
Avorked  6  months.  I  Avas  at  school  before  I  came  to 
Avork.  (Reads  avcU.)  I  have  never  stayed  aAvay 
from  work  for  a  cold.  I  got  4s.  when  I  first  came 
to  work. 

Maryaiine  Hobbles.— 1  am  19.  I  wedge  clay  and 
run  moulds.  I  haA  C  worked  8  years.  I  have  never 
been  ill  from  my  work. 

Blanjannc  Blachburn. — I  turn  jigger  and  Avedge 
clay.    I  am  13.    I  have  only  Avorked  3  months.  I 


come  at  6  and  go  at  6 ;  I  never  stop  after  6.  I  sweep 
up  once  a  Aveek.  I  have  Avoi'ked  nearly  3  years.  I 
never  went  to  a  day  school ;  I  go  to  Sunday  school. 
(Cannot  read.) 

Bertram  Wilson,  warehouse  boy. — 1  am  going  13. 
I  have  been  16  months  at  Avork.  I  have  been  to 
school.    (Cannot  read.) 

John  Sutherland,  Avarehouse  boy. — (Reads  well.) 
I  Avas  at  the  British  school  4  years. 


Mr.  Wilson's  Earthenware  I 

R.  Blane,  manager. — It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
boys  to  work  in  this  manufactory.  We  have  only 
got  2  apprentices.  We  cannot  keep  boys  ;  they  all 
go  off  into  the  works  at  13  or  14  ;  many  before  that. 
Boys  of  11  or  12  can  get  work  in  the  iron  Avorks,  and 
this  is  why  our  men  employ  girls  instead  of  boys. 
Boys  Avould  be  better  if  they  could  get  them  and 
keep  them.  We  never  have  any  night  work.  These 
works  have  been  established  26  years  ;  they  have  not 
been  increased.  We  use  steam  poAver  for  the  m.ill 
and  in  the  slip-hoxise,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  Avork 
one  "jolly,"  but  the  buildings  are  so  inconveniently 
situated,  that  it  has  not  been  extended  to  any  other 
shops.    All  the  clay  which  the  potters  use  is  pugged. 

Ja7ie  Armstrong. — I  turn  jigger.  I  am  going  12. 
I  have  worked  1  year.  I  come  at  6  ;  I  go  away  at  6. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  I  Avork  till  8.    I  have 


^NUEACTORY,  MiDDLESBOROUGH.  Middle.s- 

Lorougli. 

a  mother  and  a  stepfather.    I  never  Avent  to  school.   

I  have  two  brothers  who  get  3s.  each.    There  are 
no  night  schools  nor  Sunday  schools.  (Not  true.) 

Anna  Cotton,  flatpressei''s  assistant. — I  am  going 
12.  I  have  Avorked  nearly  3  years.  I  go  to  Sunday 
school.    (Cannot  read.) 

James  Fell,  saucer  maker's  assistant. — I  am  11. 
I  have  Avorkcd  4  years.  I  never  Avent  to  school.  I 
come  at  7  ;  sometimes  at  6.  I  go  at  6.  I  never 
stopped  after  6.  I  get  my  dinner  at  1  ;  have  an  hour 
for  dinner. 

Mary  King. — I  am  going  14.  I  turn  jigger.  I 
never  run  moulds,  nor  wedge  clay.  (Can  read.)  I 
Avent  to  the  British  school  for  5  years. 

Ellen  Collins. — I  am  going  12.    I  turn  jigger. 


Messrs.  Warburton  and  Britton,  Leeds  Pottery,  Leeds. 


John  Myers,  manager. — I  haA^e  been  18  years  in 
these  works.  From  my  experience  here  1  do  not 
think  the  work  is  injurious  to  the  health  ;  I  am  sure 
that  the  workmen  who  have  died  since  I  have  been 
here  have  averaged  57  years  of  age.  The  total  num- 
ber is  about  13.  I  have  seen  other  AAwks  at  Sundei'- 
land  and  Swinton.  I  think  our  own  rooms  are  dry  and 
airy,  though  they  are  old.  The  management  of  our 
Avorks  has  ])een  much  improA^ed  since  Mr.  Britton  has 
had  them  ;  before  that,  the  men  used  to  Avork  on 
Sundays.  Children  are  still  employed  very  young. 
We  always  interfere  to  prevent  A'ery  young  children 
being  employed  when  they  are  not  the  children  of  the 
workmen. 

William  Halden,  assistant  to  thrower. — I  am  going 
11.  I  have  Avorked  4  months.  I  take  off  for  an 
apprentice  thrower.  I  come  at  6  ;  I  go  away  at  6  ; 
I  never  come  before  6.  I  have  worked  a  little  while 
after  6  ;  never  till  7.  I  was  2  years  at  school  before 
I  came  to  Avork.    (Can  read.) 

Antony  Ryan,  mould  runner. — I  am  13.    I  have 
worked  a  year.    (Can  read.)    I  come  at  6,  and  go 
•  aAvay  at  6.    I  get  my  dinner  at  12  ;  I  have  an  hour 


for  dinner.  I  have  half  an  honr  for  tea  at  4;  I  ahvays 
have  this  time  for  tea.  I  ahvays  have  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast  at  8^. 

John  Watson. — I  am  going  13.  I  have  Avorked  3 
years.  I  cannot  read.  I  have  never  been  to  school. 
I  come  at  6,  and  go  aAvay  at  6  ;  I  never  stopped  after 
6.  I  get  3s.  Zd.  a  week.  I  never  stayed  aAvay  from 
my  work. 

Jacob  Mctcalf. — I  was  8  last  September.  I  have 
only  been  2  months  at  work.  I  have  been  to  school. 
(Can  read  short  words.)  I  go  at  6  ;  sometimes  before. 
I  ncA'er  stopped  after. 

John  Redis. — I  am  going  9.  I  come  at  6  ;  I  go 
away  at  6.  I  have  never  been  to  school.  I  can't 
read.  I  have  never  been  unwell  since  I  have  been 
at  Avork. 

Joseph  Killett,  hoUoAv-Avare  presser. — I  have 
v/orked  22  years.  •  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
never  knoAvn  of  a  hoUow-Avare  presser  suffering  fi'om 
the  effects  of  his  Avork.  I  do  not  knoAV  of  any  man 
who  is  suffering  from  asthma.  We  never  Avork  after 
8  ;  and  Ave  do  not  work  to  8  more  than  once  a  month. 
We  generally  begin  at  6,  and  giA-e  over  at  6. 


Mr.  McDowall's  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Castleford.  Castieibrd. 

Mr.  3IcDowall. — Most  of  the  boys  on  my  Avorks  age.    Boys  and  girls  of  9  years  of  age  get  about 

are  more  or  less  educated.    I  do  not  allow  children  2s.  6d.  to  3s.    Our  hours  of  Avork  now  are  from  7  to 

to  be  employed  until  they  are  8  years  old.    I  think  7,  but  there  is  not  much  regularity  about  the  time  of 

the  children  generally  begin  at  about  8  or  9  years  of  leaving.     Some  go  before  and  some  after  7.  On 
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children's  employment  commission  :  —EVIDENCE. 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 

Yorkshire. 


Saturday  we  break  off  at  3.  I  do  not  think  the  pot- 
tery trade  is  unhealthy.  The  iron  trade  is  certainly 
more  unhealtliy.    I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

  about  getting  tlie  children  to  go  to  Sunday  schools 

Mr.F.D.Lona-e.  now.    Our  population  is  about  4,500.    There  are  two 

 .  public  schools,  and  one  large  private  school  in  the 

parish. 

Eliza  Armitage,  paper  cutter. — I  am  going  9.  I 
have  worked  4  months.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays. 
(Cannot  read.) 

John  Patterson,  mould  runner. — I  am  going  14. 
I  have  worked  9  months.    I  went  to  the  British 


school  for  2  or  3  years  before  that.  (Reads  Avell.) 
I  come  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  go  away  at  7;  some- 
times I  go  at  8.  I  have  from  8  to  half-past  for  break- 
fast, and  from  12  to  1  for  dinner. 

Douglas  Patterson,  mould  runner. — I  am  going  9. 
I  have  only  worked  a  month.  I  have  been  2  or 
3  years  at  school.  (Can  read.)  5  times  4  are  20  ; 
7  times  9  are  63. 

Elizabeth  Medil,  transferrer. — I  am  20  years  of 
age.  I  have  been  10  years  at  work.  I  was  at  school 
before  I  came  to  work.  I  can  read  and  Avrite.  I 
have  never  suffered  from  my  work  in  any  way. 


Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Hartley,  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Castleeord,  Yorkshire. 

6,  and  sometimes  at  7.  I  go  away  at  6.  I  never 
stopped  after  6.  I  wedge  clay  and  run  mould.  (Can- 
not read.) 

William  Marchant,  assistant  in  slip-house.— I  am 
10  years  old.  I  have  only  Avorked  a  week  or  two. 
I  have  l)een  to  school  for  a  year.  (Can  read  and 
write.)  I  sift  in  the  slip-house.  I  come  at  6,  and  go 
away  at  6;  sometimes^  at  7. 


Elizabeth  Moon,  warehouse  girl.— I  am  going  13. 
I  come  at  7,  and  leave  at  6|.  I  have  breakfast  at  81; 

1  have  half  an  hour.  I  go  home  to  breakfast.  I  have 
an  hour  at  12\  for  dinner.  (Can  read.)  I  went  to 
the  day  school  before  I  came  to  woi-k.    I  have  been 

2  years  at  work. 
John  Wilso7i,  mould  runner. — T  am  going  11.  I 

have  worked  about  3  months.  I  went  to  school  for  2 
months  before  I  came  to  Avork.    I  come  sometimes  at 


Messrs.  S.  Barker  and  Son's,  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Swinton,  Yorkshire. 


3Ir.  Henri/  Barker,  proprietor. — During  the  four 
Avintcr  months  our  hours  of  Avork  are  from  6^  to  6. 
During  this  time  our  Avorkpeople  have  20  minutes  for 
breakfast  at  8.40,  and  40  minutes  for  dinner  at  12.20. 
In  the  summer  montlis,  the  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  \).w\.,  Avitli  lialf  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour 
for  dinner.  Most  of  the  hands  have  tea  in  the  shops 
in  the  afternoon.  We  ahvays  keep  the  gates  locked 
during  the  day.  We  keep  a  porter  on  purpose  ;  and 
the  men  have  to  get  a  pass  to  go  out.  We  find  it  a 
great  means  for  keeping  the  hands  orderly  and 
regular.  They  can  ahvays  go  when  they  have  done 
their  Avork,  and  it  has  been  looked  over  by  the  fore- 
man. We  put  the  hands  on  short  time,  i.e.,  3  days 
a  Aveek,  sometimes,  Avhen  Ave  are  slack.  They  ab,vays 
Avork  very  much  harder  then  than  Avhen  they  are 
Avorking  full  time.  They  do  so  much  Avork  to  earn 
Avages,  that  Ave  have  to  limit  the  Avork  as  Avell  as  the 
days.  When  Avorking  full  time,  the  potters  will 
ahvays  take  it  easy  for  2  or  3  days  in  the  week,  and 
then  Avork  hard  to  get  their  Avork  done  by  the  day  on 
Avhich  they  are  paid.  If  the  hours  of  Avork  Avere 
restricted,  of  course  they  Avould  Avork  harder  during 
those  hours;  and,  accordingly,  Avork  their  children 
Jiarder  too.  Although  Ave  sometimes  work  less,  Ave 
never  Avork  more  hours  than  from  6  to  6  ;  except 
that  occasionally  some  one  branch  may  be  employed 
to  8.  When  they  work  to  8,  they  ahvays  have  half  an 
hour  for  tea.  The  children  ahvays  get  extra  Avages 
as  well  as  the  Avorkmen,  if  they  Avork  overtime.  We 
have  the  pugmill,  so  that  the  children  have  no  labour 
in  Avedging  the  clay.  We  could  not  carry  out  the 
half-time  or  relay  system  here.  We  only  have  boys 
employed  by  the  platemakers.  I  should  not  approve 
of  girls  being  employed  by  the  platemakers  ;  it  would 
very  much  increase  immorality  ;  and,  besides,  if  the 
Avork  is  at  all  unfit  for  boys,  it  must  be  much  more 
so  for  girls.    There  are  glass  Avorks  here  in  Avhich 


boys  can  get  better  Avages  than  the  potters  can  give 
them. 

Throaving-machine  Shop. 

Elizabeth  Neicill. — I  am  going  13.  I  have  Avorked 
over  2  years.  I  cannot  read.  I  go  to  Sunday  school. 
I  come  at  6.  I  come  at  6^  in  Avinter.  I  go  aAvay 
at  6.  I  never  stop  after  6.  I  make  cans  with  the 
"  head." 

Hannah  Green.— L  am  going  15.  I  come  at  6-|^. 
In  summer  I  come  at  6.  I  go  aAvay  at  6.  I  get  my 
breakfast  at  S^.  I  get  my  breakfast  here.  I  have 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  for  breakfast.  Sometimes 
I  have  jilain  liread.  I  sometimes  go  home  to  dinner  ; 
sometimes  I  get  it  here.  I  have  40  minutes  for 
dinner.  My  mother  Avorks  here.  I  have  Avorked  3 
or  4  years.  I  have  stayed  away  twice  or  three  times 
because  I  was  ill.  I  have  stayed  1  or  2  days  away 
because  I  had  a  cold.  (Can  read  well.)  I  learnt 
to  read  at  a  day  school.  Mother  paid  6s.  6d.  a 
quarter. 

N.B. — There  were  about  6  girls  in  this  shop 
employed  in  making  jars."  They  were  all  over 
13  years  old. 

Walter  Hepworth,  handler. — I  am  13.  (Can  read.) 
I  learnt  at  the  British  school.  I  have  worked  4  years. 
I  go  to  Sunday  school  noAV.  I  handle  cups  and  mugs. 
I  come  at  6^  ;  I  go  away  at  6.  I  sometimes  go  away 
at  5.  I  used  to  make  liandles,  now  I  put  them  on. 
I  never  suffered  from  making  handles.  I  never  had 
a  sore  chest. 


James  Harris,  mould  runner. 


am  going  10. 


have  Avorked  about  3  years.  I  get  2s.  6d.  a  week. 
I  come  at  6.  Sometimes  I  come  at  5^  ;  sometimes  I 
do  not  come  before  breakfast  time.  I  work  for  my 
father.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  (Can  read  a 
little.) 


Messrs.  John  Jackson  and  Co.,  Earthenware  Manufactory,  Holmes,  Yorkshire. 


Maryanne  Dickinson,  warehouse  girl. — I  am  going 
15.  I  have  worked  3  years.  I  have  been  to  school 
a  little.  I  come  about  6.  I  come  at  5  sometimes. 
One  or  two  mornings  in  the  Aveek  I  come  at  5.  I  go 
aAvay  at  7;  I  never  stop  after.  I  get  my  dinner  at  12. 
I  have  an  hour  for  dinner.  I  always  go  home.  I 
have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  81.    I  live  close  by. 

Robert  Dawson,  apprentice  platemaker. — I  am 
going  17.  I  worked  one  year  at  Stockton  and  I  have 
Avorked  tAvo  years  here.  I  come  at  6;  I  go  away  at 
7.    I  never  stop  much  after  7.    I  have  an  hour  for 


my  dinner  at  12.  I  go  home  to  breakfast  and  dinner. 
I  have  one  boy  Avorking  for  me  ;  I  giA^e  him  3s.  6d. 
I  have  never  stayed  away  from  illness.  (Can  read.) 
I  never  Avent  to  school  before  I  came  to  work.  I  go 
to  Sunday  school  now. 

George  Draper. — I  was  11  last  September.  I 
Avork  iov  Robert  Dawson  (last  Avitness^.  I  have 
worked  nearly  3  years.  I  come  at  6,  and  go  away  at 
7  in  the  evening.  I  never  stop  after  7.  I  have  only 
stayed  aAvay  once  because  I  was  not  well,  since  I  have 
been  at  work.    (Can  read.)    Twice  35.  6d.  is  7s. 


CHILDKEN'S  employment  COMMISSION: — EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  G.  Hawlet,  Baethenwaee  Manueactory,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 


Mr.  G.  Hawley. — It  is  difficult  to  get  boys  for  the 
pottery  Avork.  Tliey  get  into  the  glass  works  and  iron 
works  very  young.  Many  boys  go  to  work  in  iron 
works  at  10  or  11.  Several  girls  are  employed  by  the 
platemakers  ;  they  stay  better  than  the  boys.  We 
always  lock  up  at  6.  We  very  seldom  have  any  work 
after  that  hour.  We  used  to  alloAv  our  men  to  work 
till  7,  but  we  have  found  that  we  get  more  work  done 
by  keeping  them  to  6  o'clock.  I  should  like  an  ab- 
solute rule  that  children  should  not  work  after  6.  We 
have  no  steam  machinery  as  yet.  I  have  noticed  that 
potters  become  asthmatical  as  they  get  old.  Potters 
are  too  much  given  to  drinking  ;  our  men  are  however 
very  steady  now.  At  first  we  had  to  take  men  of 
sorts.  Some  Qf  our  men  are  from  Staffordshire.  We 
have  the  pugmill,  which  saves  much  of  the  children's 
labour. 

Ami  31arrett,  paper  cutter. — I  am  going  15.  I 
have  not  worked  a  year  yet.  I  never  went  to  school 
before  I  came  to  work  ;  I  was  at  home.  I  don't  know 
what  I  was  doing  at  the  time.  I  cannot  read.  There 
are  8  of  iis  altogether  at  home.  My  father  is  a  collier. 
I  come  about  6  ;  I  go  away  at  6.  I  never  stop  after 
6.  I  get  m^y  breakfast  at  8 ;  I  get  it  here.  I  got  my 
dinner  at  12  ;  I  get  my  dinner  here  too.  We  begin 
Avorking  as  soon  as  we  have  done  dinner. 

Mary  White,  paper  cutter. — I  am  going  15.  I 


have  never  been  to  school. 
I  was  8.    I  cannot  read. 


I  have  been  workino;  since 


The  Pottery 

Manufacture.. 

Yorkshire. 


Harriet  Brady. — lam  going  12.    I  go  to  school  Mr.F.D.Longe, 

sometimes  on  Sundays.    I  come  at  6^,  sometimes  at  a  ■  

quarter  to  7.    ( Can  read  a  little.) 

Samuel  Cartledge,  dipper's  assistant. — I  am  going 
11.  I  have  worked  only  about  2  months.  I  come  at 
6,  and  go  away  at  5^.  I  get  my  breakfast  at  8^,  I  have 
half  an  liour.  I  get  my  dinner  at  12.  I  go  home  to 
dinner.  I  come  back  at  a  quarter  to  1.  I  have  been 
to  school.    (Can  read  and  write.) 

Vashti  Ashbury,  platemaker's  assistant. — I  am 
going  15.  I  have  worked  about  2  years.  I  have 
never  been  to  school.  I  cannot  read.  I  come  at  6. 
I  go  away  at  5^.  I  get  my  dinner  at  12.  I  go  home 
to  dinner.  I  come  back  at  1.  I  ahvays  have  an  hour 
for  dinner.  I  have  only  stayed  away  from  work  one 
day  since  I  have  been  here. 

George  Clarke. — I  aixi  going  11.  I  have  worked 
a  year  and  2  months.  I  turn  jigger  and  run  moulds. 
I  get  my  dinner  at  12.  I  bring  my  dinner  with  me. 
I  live  a  good  way  off.  I  have  been  to  school.  I  can- 
not read.  I  have  never  stayed  away  from  work 
because  I  Avas  ill.  My  father  is  a  soldier  ;  he  has 
left  my  mother.  I  get  2s.  6d.  a  week.  I  work  for  an 
apprentice. 


Messes.  S.  and  H.  Wolff,  Australian  Pottery,  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire. 


Joseph  Wood,  platemaker's  assistant. — I  am  10 
years  old.  I  have  Avorked  2  years.  I  come  about  7. 
I  go  away  about  7,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
after.  I  have  stopped  to  8.  I  never  worked  later 
than  8.  I  get  my  dinner  at  12.  I  have  an  hour  for 
dinner.  I  ahvays  go  home.  I  turn  jigger  and  Avedge 
clay.  Sometimes  I  run  moulds.  I  get  3s.  a  Aveek.  I 
got  Is.  6c?.  Avhen  I  first  began.  I  have  been  to  school. 
I  cannot  read.  I  liaA-e  never  stayed  away  because  I 
Avas  not  well,  except  once  when  I  scalded  my  finger. 

Thomas  Lockwood. — I  am  13.  I  have  only  been 
a  year  and  2  months  at  Avork.    I  have  been  to  school. 

1  cannot  read. 

Benjamin  Wild,  platemaker. — Boys  are  generally 
employed  by  platemakes,  though  there  are  some^ ' 
girls  among  them.  Boys  of  14  or  15  either  become 
apprentice,  or  go  to  the  stone  quarries,  or  get  Avork 
with  the  farmers  about.  Only  one  or  tAvo  dishmakers 
pay  so  much  as  5s.  a  Aveek  to  their  boy.  They 
only  employ  one  boy.  I  have  Avorked  here  about  8 
years.  In  that  time  I  have  known  several  of  the 
Avorkmen  die  of  asthma.  I  knoAV  one  Avho  died  at  39. 

Joseph  Blackburn. — I  am  about  7.  I  work  for  a 
platemaker.    I  have  worked  about  6  months. 

James  Downing. — I  am  going  11.    I  have  worked 

2  years.  I  have  been  to  school  a  little.  I  can't*  read. 
I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  There  is  a  night  school  ; 
I  am  going  to  it  after  Christmas.  I  come  at  7  ;  I 
go  away  at  7.  I  haA^e  stopped  till  10  two  or  three 
times.  When  I  worked  to  10  I  had  Avorked  regularly 
through  the  Avliole  week.  I  never  stayed  aAvay  from 
work  because  I  was  not  Avell.  I  have  never  been  ill 
since  I  have  been  to  work.  Sometimes  I  come  at  6. 
I  stop  to  7  when  I  come  at  6. 

Elizabeth  Shaw. — I  am  going  15.  I  run  moulds. 
I  have  Avorked  5  years.  I  am  bad  sometimes.  I 
stay  aAvay  sometimes  Avhen  I  have  a  cold  or  a  head- 
ache. I  never  Avent  to  school.  My  father  is  a 
shoemaker.  I  come  at  7,  and  go  away  at  7.  Some- 
times I  stop  to  1\,  sometimes  to  10.  I  have  stopped 
to  11.  I  have  stopped  to  1 1  when  avc  have  had  orders 
to  finish.  I  have  nev-er  stopped  so  late  as  10  more 
than  one  night  in  a  Aveek.    I  get  4.«.  6<f.  a  Aveek. 

George  Tomlinson. — I  am  1 1  years  old.  I  have 
AVorked  nearly  2  years.  I  have  been  to  school.  (Reads 
well.)  I  learnt  to  read  before  I  came  to  work.  I 
can  Avrite  a  bit.    I  go  to  night  school  now.    I  am 


learning  reading  and  summing.  I  am  doing  addition  ; 
3s.  6d.  and  Is.  6rf.  are  5s.  I  come  at  7;  I  go  at  7.  I 
often  go  aAvay  before  7  ;  sometimes  after.  I  never 
stopped  to  9. 

Elizabeth  Hobman.- — I  am  10  years  old  and  1 
month.  I  can't  read.  I  never  went  to  school  before 
I  came  to  work.  I  have  Avorked  2  years.  I  go  to 
Sunday  school  now.  I  run  moulds  and  turn  jigger. 
I  get  3s.  6c?.  I  got  2s.  6c?.  when  I  first  came.  I  have 
only  stayed  away  once  because  I  Avas  not  Avell.  I 
stayed  aAvay  a  week  then.  I  come  at  7.  I  go  aAvay 
at  7.    I  never  stopped  later  than  8. 

William  Wood,  mould  runner. — lam  12^  years  old. 
I  went  to  school  before  I  came  to  Avork.  (Can  read.) 
I  can  write.  I  come  at  7;  sometimes  I  come  at  6. 
I  go  aAvay  at  7.    I  never  stopped  to  8. 

John  Wright,  mould  runner. — I  have  worked  about 
9  months.  I  am  going  9.  I  have  been  to  school.  I 
can't  read.  I  come  at  7,  and  go  away  at  7.  I  never 
stopped  after  7.  I  go  home  to  dinner  at  12.  I  have 
never  stopped  away  because  I  Avas  ill,  except  once 
when  I  hurt  my  foot. 

George  Thomson,  foreman. — We  have  to  stop  up 
with  the  fires  ;  we  employ  boys  of  about  15  to  help 
us.    The  boys  never  stop  up  at  night. 

Eliza  Wood,  transferrer. — I  am  12^  years.  I 
have  Avorked  nearly  5  years.  I  Avorked  "as  a  cutter 
till  lately.  I  come  at  7;  I  go  aAvay  at  7;  some- 
times at  7^.  I  never  stop  later  than  that.  I  can't 
read.  I  go  home  to  dinner  sometimes  ;  sometimes  I 
get  my  dinner  here. 

Amia  Martha  Swinter. — I  am  going  8.  I  Have 
not  been  quite  2  months  at  Avork.  I  cut  papers.  I 
get  2s.  6c?.  a  week.    I  have  been  to  school. 

Sarah  Ann  Swinter  (sister  of  last  Avitness). — I  am 
going  10.  I  have  worked  3  years.  Father  works  in 
the  slip-house.  I  go  to  Sunday  school.  I  can't  read. 
I  come  at  7,  and  go  at  7.  I  generally  go  home  to 
dinner.    I  get  3s.    I  got  2s.  Avhen  I  first  came. 

Joseph  Boxton,  packing-house  boy. — I  am  going 
12.  I  have  worked  a  year  or  tAvo.  (Can  rea,d.)  I 
learnt  to  read  at  the  free  school.  I  was  a  year  at 
school.  I  come  at  7,  and  go  away  at  7.  I  have 
stopped  to  9  when  we  have  been  working  out  of  time. 
I  o-et  extra  wages.    I  get  2c?.  a  night  extra  for 


working  from  7  to  9. 


E  3 
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Worcester.         Mr.  Binns,  managing  director.— The  rate  of  wages 

  for  china  platemakers  is  higher  than  that  for  earthcn- 

Mr.F.D.Longe,  yvare  platemakers.    The  clay  is  more  dsfficult  to  use, 

 more  skill  is  required,  and  fewer  plates  are  made.  I 

do  not  think  that  we  should  be  at  all  inconvenienced 
by  a  law  that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 
beyond  6  p.m.  The  exceptional  cases,  when  we 
should  require  the  men  to  work  after  6,  might  be  met 
by  their  arranging  beforeliaiKi  to  employ  other  lads. 
A  rule  that  no  child  should  work  after  6  Avho  had 
worked  before  could  be  easily  carried  out. 

Thomas  Hopkins.— 1  am  going  10.  I  have  Avorked 
one  year.  I  have  been  to  school.  I  can't  read.  I 
can  write  a  bit.  I  Avas  only  one  month  at  school.  1 
come  at  6,  never  before.  My  master  is  seldom  here 
at  6.  He  generally  begins  about  7.  I  go  aAvay  at  6 
in  the  evening,  sometimes  at  5,  sometimes  I  stop  to  8, 
about  twice  in  the  week.  I  never  stop  after  8.  I  go 
on  Sundays  to  St.  Peter's  school.  1  get  2s.  Qd.,  which 
is  paid  to  my  parents. 

Albert  Hufton. — I  am  12  next  July.  I  have 
Avorked  about  6  months.  I  can't  read  very  well.  I 
can  write.  I  come  at  6,  sometimes  at  5,  about  three 
times  a  Aveek  at  5.  I  go  aAvay  at  6,  sometimes  at  7. 
I  have  never  stayed  longer  than  7.  I  have  my  dinner 
at  1  o'clock.  1  have  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  always 
go  home.  I  breakfast  at  half-past  8  ;  I  go  home  to 
breakfast. 

William  Morris. — I  am  13.  I  have  Avorked  18 
months.  I  was  three  months  at  button  making  before 
I  came  here.  I  Aveut  to  school  for  4  or  o  years. 
(Can  read  short  words.)  I  do  not  knoAV  hoAV  much 
6  times  8  are.  I  come  at  9  on  Mondays  ;  on  otlier 
days  at  6,  7,  or  8.  I  go  aAvay  at  4  sometimes,  at 
other  times  at  5,  6,  or  7.  I  A'ery  seldom  stop  after  7. 
I  always  go  home  to  breakfast  and  dinner.  1  get 
2s.  6d.  a  week. 

16.     I  have  worked  5 
3  months.    I  can't  read 
I   could   go   to  night 
at  6,  but  I  never  go  to 


The  lioTAL  Porcelain  Company,  Wokcestek. 


Henry  Jenkins.  —  1  am 
years.    I  Avent  to  school  for 
There  are  night  schools, 
school;  I  ahvays  go  away 
niofht  school. 


Herbert  Taylor.— I  am 
worked  1  month.  I  have 


going  13.  I  ha\'e  only 
been  3  years  at  school. 
(Can  read.)  6  times  7  are  42.  (Does  not  know  where 
Wales  is,  nor  Loudon,  nor  the  county  in  which  Wor- 
cester is  situated).  When  I  was  at  school  I  learnt 
reading,  Avriting,  and  arithmetic. 

George  Partridge. — I  am  10  years  old.  I  have 
Avorked  18  Aveeks.  I  Avent-to  school  for  four  years 
before  that.  (Can  read  and  write.)  There  are  100 
shillings  in  5  pounds.  I  come  at  7  in  the  morning, 
and  go  away  at  5  in  the  afternoon. 

Joseph  Lawton. — I  am  nearly  9.  I  have  worked 
about  a  month.  I  come  at  7i,  and  go  away  at  8  in 
the  evening.  On  Saturday  I  leave  at  about  3^.  I 
have  been  to  school.  (Reads  a  little.)  I  can  Avrite  a 
little. 

William  Lawton,  platemaker. — I  used  to  work  at 
Messrs.  Wm.  Ridgways',  at  Hanley.   I  have'  been  here 


10  years.  The  china  plate-making  is  less  hard  Avork 
than  earthenware.  The  earthcmvare  work  is  much 
more  injurious,  they  have  to  Avork  so  much  harder 
and  to  make  more  for  their  money.  The  price  of 
good  eartheuAA'are  plates  is  3s.  Gd.  for  a  score  dozen, 
and  for  china  plates  we  get  7*.  Qd.  for  a  score  dozen. 
I  could  not  make  so  many  china  plates  by  30  dozen 
in  the  day,  as  I  could  eartheuAvare.  It  is  the  same 
for  the  boys  employed  by  the  china  platemakers,  they 
have  very  much  less  work.  We  have  much  more 
flint-dust  aLout  us  than  the  eartheuAvare  potters,  but 
less  heat.  Although  eartheuAvare  is  so  much  cheaper 
than  china,  and  the  workmen  have  to  make  so  many 
more  plates  than  we  have,  they  get  as  much  money 
as  Ave  do.  AV e  generally  employ  2  boys,  one  to  turn 
the  jigger  and  one  to  run  moulds,  and  Avedge  clay  ; 
never  more.  A  cupmaker  might  have  3  boys,  but 
no  more. 

William  Davis,  holloAv-Avare  presser. — I  liaA-e  been 
18  years  in  these  works.  I  Avorkcd  about  20  years 
at  Rose's  at  Coalport.  I  began  when  I  was  about  8 
years  old  ;  I  began  making  handles.  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  chinaAvare  trade  is  more  un- 
healthy than  the  eartheuAvare  trade,  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  dust  of  a  pernicious  character, 
which  is  produced  by  some  of  the  ingredients.  It  is 
lighter  work  than  in  the  eartheuAvare  manufacture. 
At  Rose's  the  potters  died  A'ery  young,  but  I  cannot 
remember  any  men  Avho  have  died  under  40  at  these 
works  ;  I  think  the  rooms  in  this  manufactory  are 
larger  and  more  airy. 

John  Cotton  I  have  Avorked  40  years  in  this 

Avork.  I  Avorked  for  a  short  time  at  eartlienwarc  at 
Minton's.  I  knoAv  from  experience  that  the  china 
work  is  more  unhealthy  than  the  earthenware  work. 
The  china  clay  dries  much  sooner  and  causes  much 
more  dust.  I  shall  be  51  next  month.  Most  of  my 
early  companions  have  died.  The  lungs  are  destroyed 
by  the  dust.  Asthma  and  consumption  are  the 
common  causes  of  death.  I  have  never  known  cases 
of  boys  suffering  from  the  dust,  they  feel  the  heat 
more,  but  then  their  lungs  are  strong,  and  not  so  easily 
affected.  The  china  Avork  is  lighter  than  the  earthen- 
ware Avork.  The  ixnhealthiness  of  the  earthenware 
trade  is  to  be  attrilnited  to  the  heat  of  the  stoves. 
The  manufacture  of  granite  is  very  dusty,  owing  to  its 
being  polished  when  dry  Avith  sand  paper,  instead  of 
being  polished  Avhen  moist  by  a  sponge. 

Jemima  Day,  scourer. — I  have  been  in  tlie  scouring 
room  about  2  years.  There  are  2  boys  and  10  young 
Avomen  employed  here.  The  girls  are  all  aljout  17  or 
18  years  old.  We  reckon  the  work  very  unhealthy, 
but  I  do  not  knov/  of  any  case  Avhere  a  Avoman  has 
died  of  consumption  from  it.  "  Trimming  "  the  ware 
is  still  more  injurious.  "  Trimming  "  is  rubbing  off 
the  dry  glaze  from  the  biscuit  Avare.  We  feel  the 
dust  in  our  stomachs.  We  have  the  same  work  every 
day.  The  boys  brush  the  dust  off  and  we  scour  the 
Avare  afterAvards.  Only  2  of  us  haA'e  been  here  over 
2  years.  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have  left  for 
illness. 


Shropshire. 


Messrs.  J.  Rose  and  Co.'s  Porcelain  Works,  Coalport,  Shropshire. 


Edwin  Boioen,  turner's  assistant. — I  am  12  next 
March.  I  have  Avorked  about  2  years.  I  come  at  7 
o'clock  ;  very  seldom  before  7.  I  go  aAvay  at  6 
o'clock.  I  have  ouly  once  stopped  to  7.  I  get  my 
dinner  at  1.  I  have  an  hour  ;  go  home  ahvays.  I 
went  to  school  for  a  short  time  before  I  began  work. 
I  can't  read.  I  get  3s.  a  Aveek.  There  is  a  night 
school,  but  I  don't  go  to  it.  I  am  never  too  tired.  I 
don't  go  to  Sunday  school  either.  None  of  us  can 
read  except  one  of  my  sisters. 


Frederick  Fenne.ll. — I  was  1 1  last  April 
worked  about  3  months.    I  come  at  7^  •  I 


I  have 


5  ;  1  go  away 


at  51  sometimes  ;  I  have  stopped  to  7^  or  8.  (Can 
read  well.")  I  Avas  6  years  at  school  before  I  came  to 
work.  I  get  my  dinner  at  1.  I  don't  go  home,  be- 
cause I  live  too  far  off.  This  river  is  called  the 
Severn  ;  it  runs  to  Bristol.  This  county  is  Shrop- 
shire. (Does  not  know  the  names  of  the  adjoining 
counties.)  I  often  read  at  home.  I  read  the  Wel- 
liugton  Journal.  I  have  some  little  story  books  which 
I  read.  I  have  one  with  me  now  ;  it  is  called  Amos 
Armfield. 

Enoch  Fletcher. — I  am  going  12.  I  am  12  next 
Valentine's  day.   I  don't  know  what  day  of  the  mouth 
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that  is.  I  go  to  school  ou  Sundays.  (Can  vead  a 
little.)  I  have  worked  4  or  5  years.  I  come  at  7, 
and  leave  oft'  at  6. 

William  Tranter. — I  am  13.  I  have  not  worked 
a  year  yet.  (Reads  well.)  I  have  been  5  or  6  years 
at  school.    I  get  5d.  a  day. 


Scourer's  Room. 


The  Pottery 
Manufacture. 


In  this  room  there  were  4  elderly  women,  who  had  Shropshire. 

been  employed  at  scouring  for  many  years.  They   

stated  that  they  had  not  suffered  from  their  work,  Mr.E.D.Longe. 
except  that  their  breathing  was  affected. 


Messrs.  Dodlton  and  Co.'s  Stoneware  Pottery  and  Drain-pipe  Manufactory,  High 

Street,  Lambeth. 


Lambeth. 


Mr.  Henry  Doulton. — We  have  only  7  l)oys  under 
13  employed  in  our  works.  The  younger  boys  are 
employed  in  making  balls  of  clay  for  the  apprentice 
throwers.  No  girls  or  women  are  employed  in  our 
manufactories,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  Lambeth 
potteries.  The  lads  who  attend  the  kilns,  generally 
work  only  one  jiight  in  the  week,  never  more  than 
two.  We  very  rarely  have  any  overtime  work,  and 
when  we  do,  we  never  have  more  than  2  nights  in 
the  week.  We  never  employ  our  workpeople  later 
than  9  p.m.  Nearly  all  the  throwers'  wheels  are 
turned  by  steam  power.  The  engines  are  regularly 
stojDped  at  6  p.m.,  except  when  we  are  working  later, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  very  seldom.  I  do  not  think 
the  half-time  system  would  be  at  all  practicable  in 
our  trade.  If  it  was  applied  to  tlie  pottery  trade,  we 
should  not  employ  any  boys  under  13.  All  the  boys 
in  our  works  are  hired  and  paid  by  us.  None  receive 
less  than  4a-.  6c?.  per  week.    The  goods  manufactured 


in  our  liranch  of  the  trade  are  for  the  most  part 
heavy,  and  the  labour  of  children  would  not  be  ser- 
viceable. With  regard  to  a  restriction  of  our  hours 
of  work  to  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  we  so  seldom 
have  overtime,  that  I  do  not  think  such  a  law  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable.  Overtime  is  on  some 
rare  and  particular  occasions  absolutely  necessary  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  some  of  our  shops  are  under 
repair,  or  some  of  the  machinery  breaks  down.  If 
we  could  not  have  recourse  to  overtime,  we  should 
have  to  throw  some  of  our  workpeople  out  of  work. 
The  workjDeople  would  be  prejudiced  by  such  a  re- 
striction more  than  ourselves.  There  is  no  lead  used 
in  our  glazes.  Stoneware  is  glazed  with  a  solution 
of  felspar  and  clay.  There  are  night  schools  in  the 
neighljourhood,  and  we  always  insist  on  those  boys 
attending  them  who  cannot  read.  We  have  retui'ns 
from  the  masters  to  show  whether  they  attend  or 
not. 


Salt-glaze  or  Brown-ware  and  Stoneware  Potteries,  Brampton,  Chesterfield, 

Derbyshire. 

Mr.  J.  Oldfield's. 


Derbyshiro, 


Mr.  Robert  Oldfield,  manager. — We  employ  alto- 
gether between  40  and  50  hands.  That  would  be 
about  the  average  number  employed  by  the  other 
manufacturers  of  salt-glaze  and  stoneware  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  salt-glaze  ware  is  not  dipped  in 
any  glaze  as  the  white  ware  is.  A  little  slip,  which 
has  no  lead  in  it,  is  poured  into  the  jars  to  glaze  the 
inside.  The  outside  is  glazed  by  the  salt  which  is 
thrown  into  the  kiln  when  the  ware  is  being  fired. 
A  little  lead  or  barytes  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
glaze  for  the  stoneware.  We  employ  3  pressers,  who 
do  not  require  children  to  assist  them.  We  have  4 
throwers,  who  have  2  assistants.  These  assistants 
are  boys  or  girls  of  about  15  to  18.  It  is  too  heavy 
work  for  young  children  to  be  of  any  use.  We 
have  5  turners,  who  have  1  boy  or  girl  to  turn  the 
wheel  for  them.  They  ought  to  be  15,  though  it  is 
not  such  hard  work  as  turning  the  thrower's  wheel. 


We  have  3  kilnmen,  or  firemen.  Each  fireman  has 
2  boys,  for  carrying  the  ware  and  helping  him  in  at- 
tending the  fires.  These  boys  also  help  the  firemen 
in  placing  the  ware,  and  in  drawing  or  emptying  the 
oven.  These  boys  should  be  from  15  to  18.  We 
hire  and  pay  all  the  boys  and  girls  ourselves.  This 
has  always  been  the  custom  in  this  branch  of  the 
trade.  Boys  of  15  get  about  5s.  or  6s. ;  and  the  women 
get  about  Qs.  or  7*.  We  employ  women  to  handle. 
Our  regular  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  6,  with  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea.  We  very  seldom  have  any  work  after 
6  p.m.  We  have  not  had  any  cause  lately.  The 
kilnmen  and  their  boys  have  to  stay  up  through  the 
night.  One  man  and  his  2  boys  stay  up  2  nights 
each  week  when  we  are  in  full  work.  An  oven  takes 
about  30  hours  to  be  fired. 


Mr.  Samuel  Lowe's. 


Thomas  Jackson,  thrower. — Our  regular  hours  of 
work  are  from  6  to  6  ;  but  Ave  sometimes  begin  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  ;  at  1,  2,  oi'  3  o'clock,  when  we 
want  to  get  our  work  done  early.  On  Saturdays 
we  often  come  at  4  o'clock,  and  leave  at  2  or  2\. 
When  we  begin  early  the  boys  or  girls  who  work  for 
us  begin  early  too,  of  course.  I  daresay  if  we  were 
obliged  to  work  only  between  6  and  6,  more  work 
would  be  done.  I  am  quite  sure  we  do  not  Avork  so 
hard  now  as  we  should  have  to  do,  if  we  only  worked 
between  6  and  6.   I  came  at  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

Walter  Horner. — I  am  going  12.  I  have  worked 
about  3  years.  I  began  in  a  brickyard.  I  get  4*.  a 
week.  I  generally  come  at  6  ;  on  Saturdays  I  come 
at  3  o'clock.  Sometimes  I  work  till  4  o'clock  on 
Saturdays.    Sometimes  we  have  done  by  3  o'clock. 

Sarah  Beresford,  handler. — I  am  going  16.  I 
have  worked  5  years.  Two  other  girls  work  with 
me.  We  make  handles  and  put  them  on  the  jugs, 
&c.  We  always  have  to  get  our  work  dotie  for  the 
kiln.  If  the  throwers  and  turners  are  late  with  their 
work,  they  press  us.  They  do  not  often  press  us  ; 
when  they  do,  we  have  to  work  later  ;  till  8  or  9 

E 


o'clock.  We  sometimes  do  not  liegin  till  81.  I  have 
only  once  been  ill  from  a  cold. 

Charles  Morgan,  presser.— We  all  know  what 
work  we  have  to  do  every  day,  and  we  choose  our 
own  time  in  the  day  for  doing  it.  Tlie  quantity 
varies  every  day  ;  but  Ave  never  have  less  than  4  nor 
more  than  6  hours'  Avork.  I  doubt  Avhether  an  abso- 
lute law  requiring  our  work  to  be  done  between  6 
and  6  could  be  carried  out.  I  often  have  nothing  to 
do  hi  the  morning.  If  I  came  at  6  I  should  havS  to 
Avait  until  my  AA^ork  was  ready  from  some  other  man, 
i.e.,  the  turner.  In  the  white  potteries  the  work  of 
one  man  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  another  as  in 
this  business.  They  have  more  room  to  keep  stock 
in,  and  the  Avare  can  be  kept  longer  in  an  unfinished 
state.  I  have  worked  in  Avhite  potteries  where  the 
places  were  regularly  locked  up  at  6  o'clock.  I  think 
this  work  is  more  healthy  than  the  white  pottery 
Avork,  except  in  the  kilns.  We  have  no  flint-dust,  no 
lead  in  the  glaze,  and  not  so  many  stoves  in  the  shops. 
The  stoves  are  generally  heated  at  night,  but  they 
are  sometimes  kept  hot  in  the  day.  The  stove  in 
which  the  ware  is  placed  after  it  has  been  thrown  is 
kept  hot  all  day. 

4 
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The  Tottery 
Manufacture. 

Derbyshire. 

Mr.F.D.Lonffe. 


Me.  G 

Mr.  G.  Ki/owles— The  trade  of  all  the  potters 
here  is  very  similar,  and  we  employ  about  the  same 
number  of  hands.  We  have  about  3  children  under 
13  ;  1  girl  and  2  boys.  It  does  not  answer  any  of 
our  purposes  to  employ  young  children.  The  children 
are  hired  and  paid  by  the  master.  We  should  never 
employ  little  girls  unless  we  were  compelled,  and  that 
is  not  often.  Our  regular  hours  of  work  are  from  6 
to  6  ;  but  the  men  do  not  keep  regularly  to  those 
hours.  Speaking  for  my  own  works,  I  know  that 
the  men  very  rarely  come  before  6.  They  then  work 
till  they  have  done  their  work,  which  generally  is 
about  5  or  6  p.m.  Occasionally  they  work  after  6, 
but  never  so  late  as  10.  I  have  no  dilRculty  in  keep- 
ing them  to  the  I'egular  hours,  but  I  know  it  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  potters  to  work  at  irregular 
hours.  I  believe  it  is  a  general  custom  in  this  trade 
for  the  turners  to  begin  one  or  two  hours  earlier  on 
Saturdays,  so  that  they  should  have  their  work  ready 
for  the  handlers  to  fini.sh  before  they  go  on  Saturday. 
Our  work  must  be  all  finished  and  ready  for  firing  on 
Saturday  night.  Until  lately  we  have  not  had  a  good 
schoolmaster  in  the  National  school  at  Brampton.  I 
think  the  minister  interferes  too  much  in  the  church 
school.  When  clergymen  are  too  strict  in  forcing 
their  religious  doctrines  upon  the  little  children,  the 
parents  do  not  like  it.  I  know  that  for  this  reason 
a  number  of  children  do  not  go  to  this  school,  who 
would  go  otherwise.  I  have  been  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  myself.  I  do  not  allow  early  work  ;  it  costs 
too  much  gas.  There  is  no  flogging  or  abusing 
children  allowed.  If  the  children  are  naughty,  I  fine 
them  ;  but  I  give  the  money  to  their  parents.  I 
should  like  a  law  compelling  children  to  leave  off 
work  at  6  o'clock.  It  Avould  be  a  benefit  rather  than 
injury  to  our  business. 

Newstead  Gregory. — I  am  going  14.  I  began  to 
work  when  I  had  just  turned  6.   I  began  in  the  pack- 


Knowles's  Pottery. 


ing  house  at  Oldfield's.  I  get  Is.  Q>d.  a  week.  I  went 
to  school  before  I  went  to  work.  I  can't  read.  6 
times  8  are  48.  Eighteenpence  and  half-a-crown  are 
4s.  9  times  2  are  18.  I  don't  know  what  county  this 
place  is  in.  There  are  4  nines  in  36.  There  are  S 
half-crowns  in  a  pound.  There  ai'e  100  shillings  in 
5  pounds.  Mutton  is  Id.  a  pound.  I  should  give 
\s.  9d.  for  3  pounds  of  mutton.  I  come  at  6  ;  some- 
times at  half-past  5  ;  never  befoi'e  that.  I  go  away 
at  6.    I  never  work  later  than  half-past  6. 

James  Davenport. — I  am  14  next  April.  I  turn 
the  lathe  for  a  turner.  I  have  worked  2  years.  I 
began  in  the  warehouse.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays. 
I  never  go  on  week-days  now,  since  I  have  been  to 
work.  (Can  read  well.  Reads  a  written  letter  fairly.) 
There  are  4  nines  in  36.  There  are  100  shillings  in 
5  pounds.  I  read  the  Testament  at  home  ;  some- 
times I  read  newsj^apers.  1  have  read  the  Chester- 
field Times,  and  the  Journal.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes 
before  6.  I  came  this  morning  at  2  o'clock,  because 
it  is  Saturday,  and  we  want  to  get  done.  I  have 
finished  work  for  to-day.  (N.B.  About  12.30.)  Last 
Saturday  I  came  just  before  6.  I  finished  last  Satur- 
day after  dinner.  I  have  never  worked  later  than 
half-past  8.  I  was  3  or  4  years  at  a  day  school  before 
I  came  to  work.  I  Avent  to  the  Victoria  school.  I 
paid  4c?.  and  then  Qd. 

Elizabeth  Bradshaw. — I  am  going  12.  I  have 
worked  about  a  year  and  a  quarter.  I  used  to  work 
at  the  pill-box  factory.  I  now  turn  the  wheel  for  an 
apprentice  thrower.  I  have  been  to  school.  (Knows 
her  letters.)  I  can't  write.  I  come  at  6.  I  never 
come  before  6.  I  always  go  away  at  6.  I  have  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  12.  I  always  go  home.  I  have  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast.  I  am  never  tired  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  I  get  2s.  6d.  a  week.  I  like  this  better 
than  pill-box  factory,  because  we  were  always  scolded 
there. 


Mk.  William  Briddon's. 


Mr.  IV.  Briddon. — Our  hours  of  work  are  about  iO 
hours  a  day,  i.e.,  from  6  to  6,  with  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 
The  workmen  are  not  jiarticular  about  their  tea ; 
sometimes  they  do  not  have  it  until  after  they  have 
done  work.  It  is  seldom  they  work  after  6,  but  our 
men  suit  themselves.  They  have  their  work  to  do, 
and  they  can  do  it  when  they  like.  It  vfould  suit  us 
better  that  they  should  only  work  between  6  and  6, 
but  they  can  come  v/hen  they  like  in  the  day  or  night. 
They  can  light  the  gas  as  they  please.  I  should  not 
mind  a  law  prohibiting  children  under  13  working 
before  6  a.m.  or  after  6  p.m.  It  would  not  hurt  our 
business  at  all.  I  had  much  rather  they  Avere  con- 
fined to  that  time.  I  should  not  mind  a  rule  that  all 
persons,  of  every  age,  should  only  work  between  6 
and  6.   I  think  that  is  quite  long  enough  for  any  one. 

Joh7i  Lenny,  fireman. — I  began  to  work  Avhen  I 
was  6  years  of  age.  I  first  worked  in  the  packing- 
house at  Mr.  Oldfield's.  I  got  Is.  a  week  at  first. 
When  I  was  7  years  old  I  got  Is.  Qd.  I  then  left 
and  came  here,  and  have  worked  here  as  kilnman 
ever  since.  I  am  now  46.  It  is  very  hot  work.  1 
have  been  laid  up  with  rheumatism.  The  boys  bring 
the  ware  to  the  kilnman  to  place,  and  take  it  away 
when  he  is  drawing  the  oven.  It  is  not  necessarily 
hard  work  for  them.  They  have  not  to  go  into  the 
oven  to  draw  the  ware.  Joseph  Stevenson  has 
worked  here  4  years.  He  is  my  wife's  son.  He 
began  when  he  was  6  years  old.  He  works  with  me. 
He  got  3s.  when  he  began,  and  he  gets  the  same 
wages  now.  He  never  stays  up  at  night.  Another 
boy  of  15  works  Avith  him.  He  stays  up  2  nights 
a  week. 

Joseph  Stevenson. — (Can  read.)  I  learnt  at  the 
new  school  before  I  came  to  work.    I  learnt  to  AA'rite 


too.  I  have  forgotten  hoAv  to  Avrite.  6  times  7  are 
42.  Eighteenpence  and  lialf-a-croAvn  are  4s.  There 
are  28  days  in  a  month.  There  are  52  weeks  in  a 
year.  (Does  not  knoAV  Iioav  many  days  there  are  in  a 
year.) 

John  Briddon. — I  am  14  next  Christmas.  I  have 
worked  2  years.  I  turn  the  Avheel  for  a  thrower.  I 
get  3s.  I  come  at  6.  Sometimes  I  begin  at  3  or  4 
o'clock.  I  come  at  4  two  mornings  in  every  Aveek. 
I  go  aAvay  at  6  generally.    Sometimes  I  work  till  8. 

Thomas  Horton. — I  am  going  12.  I  Avas  11  last 
races.  I  have  Avorked  4  years.  I  turn  the  Avheel. 
I  Avorked  in  tlie  Avarehouse  Avhen  I  first  came.  I  get 
3s.  6c?.  a  Aveek.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes  before  ; 
never  so  early  as  5.  I  generally  go  away  about  6. 
I  never  Avent  to  school.  I  can't  read.  I  should  go 
to  school  if  I  had  better  clothing  than  this.  My  father 
works  in  the  pottery.  I  have  3  sisters  and  1  brother. 
My  brother  and  one  of  my  sisters  Avork.  I  am  tired 
at  night.    I  go  home  and  go  to  bed. 

George  Lenny. — I  am  13.  I  have  Avorked  3  years. 
I  Avedge  clay.  When  I  first  came,  I  worked  at  the 
kiln  Avith  my  father.  I  used  to  go  into  the  kiln  to 
take  the  ware  out.  It  Avas  very  hot  Avork,  but  the 
heat  did  not  make  me  ill.  I  go  to  school  on  Sunday. 
I  Avent  to  day  school  before  I  came  to  work.  (Can 
read.)  5  times  4  are  20.  I  can't  Avrite.  I  am  reading 
Testament  at  the  Sunday  school. 

William  Gregory. — I  am  going  12.  I  have  AA'orked 
about  2  years.  I  never  went  to  school  before  I  came 
to  AVork.  I  go  to  Sunday  school  sometimes.  I  can't 
read.  Before  I  came  here  I  used  to  Avork  for  my 
mother  and  play  about.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes  at 
5.  On  Friday  we  sometimes  begin  at  4.  I  go  away 
sometimes  before  6  ;  sometimes  at  7  or  half-past  7. 
Sometimes  we  give  over  at  dinner  time. 
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THE  LUCIFER  MATCH  MANUFAOTOIIE, 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, 

The  evidence  relating  to  the  manufiicture  of  liicifer  matches  which  I  have  the  honour  to  lay 
before  yovi  was,  iinless  where  otherwise  stated,  taken  by  myself,  in  all  but  two  or  three  cases, 
from  persons  whom  I  found  at  factories  and  other  places  which  I  visited  for  the  purpose. 

I  visited  every  establishment  on  however  small  a  scale  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  matches  are  made,  so  far  as  after  a  careful  inquii'y  at  all  the  most  likely  sources  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  them,  children  or  young  persons  being  employed  in  one  or  more  parts  of  all  these  establish- 
ments ;  but  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  of  these,  viz.,  four  in  England  and  one  in  Ireland,  1  have  omitted 
any  account. 

This  manufacture  is  dangerous  and  unhealthy  to  the  people  employed  in  it,  and  also  depends  for  its 
success  upon  the  possession  of  chemical  secrets,  and  I  was  told  that  I  should  meet  with  opposition  to 
my  inquiry  in  some  important  places. 

I  feel  bound  to  say,  however,  that  though  in  several  instances  I  found  at  first  considerable  jealousy,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  works,  yet  inmost  cases  at  once,  and  in  others  after  a  further 
explanation  of  the  real  objects  in  view,  I  met,  in  all  but  the  two  or  three  cases  noticed  in  the  evidence, 
with  every  facility  to  my  obtaining  the  information  sought  for,  and  an  evident  sincere  desire  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  Commission. 

To  avoid  the  frequent  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  evidence  of  explanations  of  terms  and  processes, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  to  sliow  at  once  the  real  nature  of  the  employment  and  its 
details,  which  are  material,  and  which  it  would  be  a  work  of  time  to  pick  out  from  the  separate  and 
disjointed  statements  of  witnesses,  I  have  given  a  short  outline  of  the  manufacture  and  its  processes, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  which  seem  to  require  more  particular 
attention,  as  well  as  to  some  other  points  which  from  their  nature  could  not  be  embodied  in  the  evidence 
itself,  but  could  be  gathered  only  from  my  own  general  personal  observation  or  special  inquiry. 

The  manufacture  of  luclfer  matches,  though  of  not  many  years  growth  and  but  little  known,  is 
now  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale  in  this  and  other  European  countries,  principally  Germany, 
France,  and  Sweden,  The  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  are  the  poorest  and 
most  thickly  peopled  parts  of  London,  as  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel,  and  some  few  of  the  largest 
provincial  towns,  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Belfast,  and  a  few  others.  The  labour  employed  is  chiefly  that  of  children,  young  persons, 
and  women,  Avith  a  few  men. 

The  manufiicture  takes  its  rise  from  the  discovery  in  the  year  1833  of  a  way  of  applying  phosphorus 
to  the  match  itself  Before  that  time  many  kinds  of  matches  and  other  chemical  means  of  producing 
light  had  been  tried,  but  were  all  too  costly,  uncertain,  or  dangerous  to  supersede  the  general  use  of 
flint,  steel,  and  tinder,  slow  and  awkward  as  those  latter  means  now  seem.  It  was  still  some  few  years 
before  the  manufacture  was  established  in  England,  the  continent  being  its  earliest  seat. 

It  is  important  to  notice  these  facts  as  they  account  for  the  absence  of  any  general  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  employment  and  its  effect  upon  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  the  most  marked 
of  these  effects  being  of  a  kind  that  have  rarely  been  found  to  occur  imtil  after  employment  in  the 
work  for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  for  years,  and  the  less  marked  being  m.ore  like  common 
ailments,  and  thus  easily  escaping  notice  or  being  assigned  to  other  known  and  common  causes. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1845  that  medical  attention  was  first  turned  by  a  paper  then  published  by 
the  surgeon  of  an  infirmary  in  Vienna  to  a  most  painful  and  loathsome  disease  found  amongst  the 
workpeople  in  match  manufactories,  now  known  as  "necrosis"  of  the  jaw,  or  "the  phosphorus 
disease,"  the  "match  disease,"  or  amongst  the  workpeople  themselves  as  "  the  jaw  disease,"  or  simply 
the  disease,"  or  "the  flute,"  or  "the  compo."  It  seem.s  to  be  at  first,  as  one  of  its  names  implies, 
merely  a  local  disease  aflfecting  the  jaw  bone,  but  it  causes  in  all  cases,  when  fully  established,  great 
and  almost  unbearable  pain,  lasting  with  little  or  no  relief  even  of  sleep  for  months  or  often  years, 
ending  only  with  the  loss  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  one  or  both  jaw  bones,  and  so  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  power  of  mastication,  and  often,  as  seems  but  natural  and  is  proved  by  facts,  in  an  entire 
breaking  up  of  the  constitution  and  death. 

The  disease  begins  with  toothache.  This  gradually  becomes  more  violent  and  more  constant,  the  gums 
and  face  swell,  and  the  teeth  decay  and  fall  out.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  give  some  of  the  details 
as  taken  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Letheby,  at  the  London  Hospital,  to  which,  from  its  situation 
near  a  great  seat  of  the  manufacture,  many  cases  of  the  disease  are  brought.  "  From  this  period,"  says 
Dr.  Letheby,  "  the  swelling  of  the  face  grows  larger,  it  extends  to  the  neighbouring  glands,  the 
"  gums,  spongy  and  red,  retire  from  the  teeth,  and  give  exit  to  the  openings  thus  formed  to  a  most 
"  offensive  smelling  pus ;  one  or  more  abscesses  form  over  the  jaw,  they  break,  and  at  every  opening 
"  the  same  kind  of  unpleasant  smelling  matter  is  discharged,  sinuses  are  established,  the  livid  gums 
"  retire  more  and  more  from  the  teeth,  which  loosen  and  drop  out ;  the  jaw  becomes  exposed,  and, 
"  on  probing  it,  it  is  found  to  be  rough  and  diseased :  portions  of  bone  exfoliate,  and  at  this  point  the 
"  disease  sometimes  becomes  arrested  and  the  patient  recovers ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  retire 
"  jaw  becomes  involved  in  the  mischief  and  dies.    Such  a  condition  of  things  cannot  be  expected 
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The        "  to  go  on  without  producing  its  effects  on  the  general  system  ;  the  patient,  in  fact,  becomes  irritable, 
Lucifer  Match  a  \^\^  nervous  system  is  often  highly  excitable,  his  strength  gives  way,  he  lot-es  flesh,  becomes  the 
Manufacture.        subject  of  diarrhoea,  then  of  low  fever,  and  after  lingering  for  a  longer  time  than  you  would  think 

Report  by     "  possible,  he  is  at  length  worn  out  and  dies."^ 
Mr.J.E.White.  needless  to  multiply  such  details  as  might  now  easily  be  done  from  medical  sources,  but  the 

 evidence  furnished  below  shows  the  account  here  given  to  be  strictly  true,  and  that  the  disease  is  now 

well  known  in  this  country  also. 

Disease  of  the  jaw,  as  well  of  the  other  bones,  is  known  to  arise  sometimes  from  other  causes,  but  it 
is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  careful  inquiry  from  competent  professional  men,  an 
admitted  medical  fact  that  such  a  disease  as  above  described  is  undoubtedly  caused,  though  in  some  way 
as  yet  not  known  to  them,  by  the  action  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  lighting  composition  applied 
to  the  matches.  This  is  also  the  universal  belief  of  all  persons  familiar  with  the  work,  at  least  those 
who  are  old  enough  to  think  of  such  things,  for  many  have  begun  as  young  as  7,  others  at  6  or  even  5. 

The  disease  is  found  less  in  this  country  than  abroad,  where  it  has  been  so  serious  as  to  draw  to 
itself  the  attention  not  only  of  the  medical  profession  and  other  bodies,  but  of  Governments.  The 
cases  also  seem  to  have  been  less  frequent  the  last  few  years  than  formerly,  and  are  often  said  to  have 
occurred  only  amongst  the  few  persons  who  prepare  the  phosphorus  composition,  and  put  it  on  to  the 
matches,  who  are  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  adults.  But  some  cases  in  England,  and  very  many 
abroad,  as  reported  in  several  medical  works,  shov/  that  the  evil  spreads  far  beyond  these. 

Many  other  less  serious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  workpeople,  such  as  general  loss  of  health, 
languor,  affections  of  the  throat,  chest,  and  other  internal  organs,  decay  of  the  teeth,  &c.,  have  been 
observed  by  medical  men  who  have  attended  to  the  matter  to  be  more  common  than  usual  amongst 
people  engaged  in  match  factories. 

Only  a  medical  man  dealing  with  people  regarding  themselves  in  the  light  of  patients,  and  having 
himself  patients  from  several  classes  differently  employed,  seems  in  a  position  to  obtain  true  and 
sufficient  data  for  forming  a  trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  their  comparative  health. 

There  is,  I  have  always  found,  a  great  unwillingness  to  admit  any  want  of  health  amongst  those  well 
enough  to  work,  even  where  the  pale  and  wasted  look,  languor,  short  breath,  hoarseness,  &c.,  make  it 
very  clear,  even  to  the  common  eye,  and  lead  to  questions  on  such  points ;  though  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  putting  aside  all  question  of  the  effects  of  the  employment  itself,  if  there  were  not  much  ill 
health  amongst  a  population  so  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed,  and  shut  out  from  fresh  air,  as  most 
of  those  engaged  in  it  are. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  teeth,  it  is  often  difficult  even  to  observe  accurately.  Children  do  not  open 
their  mouths  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  all  the  teeth  being  seen,  especially  in  places  very  ill  lighted, 
as  many  are,  and  the  teeth  are  often  covered  with  particles  of  food.  Again,  many  of  the  children  are 
of  an  age  when  some  decay  is  natural,  and  fii-st  double  teeth  remain  in  some  much  longer  than  in 
others.    I  observed,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  decay. 

Burns,  generally  slight,  but  sometimes  very  serious,  are  common.  No  provision  for  treating  these 
on  the  spot,  which  it  seems  might  be  very  simply  done,  is  ever  made  ;  and  there  is  much  needless  pain 
and  inconvenience  short  of  that  which  requires  a  visit  to  the  hospital  or  the  doctor. 

The  physical  influences,  however,  to  which  workpeople  in  match  manufactories  are  exposed  can  be 
better  judged  of  by  looking  at  the  nature  of  the  work  in  detail.  A  somewhat  minute  explanation  of 
this  is  almost  unavoidable  in  order  to  make  the  evidence  itself  intelligible. 
Processes  of  the  The  manufacture  in  its  complete  form  embraces  many  branches,  including  the  making  of  the  box 
manufacture.  (unless  ornamental  or  of  metal),  as  well  as  of  the  match  itself.  Again,  there  are  many  distinct  classes 
of  match,  such  as  the  wax  taper  match,  the  common  wood  match,  and  fusees  for  tobacco,  as  well  as 
many  varieties  within  these  large  classes.  There  are  likewise  many  varieties  of  boxes,  some  of  wood 
or  shaving  alone,  others  of  this  material  covered  with  paper,  some  of  paper  only,  and  all  of  many 
different  constructions.  All  these  varieties  cause  a  greater  or  less  difference  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  processes  required,  which  it  would  be  as  useless  as  endless  to  set  out. 

At  one  large  factory,  where  the  whole  work  was  completed  on  the  premises,  I  counted  nearly  as 
many  as  20  distinct  processes  through  which  every  match  has  to  pass,  and  as  many  in  the  case  of  the 
boxes  ;  many  of  these  processes,  again,  being  complex,  and  requiring  a  longer  or  shorter  series  of 
hands  to  complete  them.  A  rough  outline  only  of  the  usual  course  can  be  given,  Avithout  going  into 
all  the  minute  variations. 

For  the  common  square  sided  wood  match  large  timber  (the  finest  pine  is  used  for  all  but  the  very 
cheapest  kinds)  is  sawn  into  planks,  and  the  planks  into  short  blocks.  The  blocks,  softened  by  steeping 
in  steam  or  hot  water,  are  cut  into  thin  strips  or  "  splints,"  of  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the 
match,  but  double  the  length.  This  is  generally  done  by  machinery,  which  slits  the  surface  of  the 
block  by  a  set  of  parallel  lancets,  and  passes  a  knife  under  the  bottom  of  the  slits,  at  one  movement, 
also  letting  the  splints  fall  and  shifting  the  block  on  ready  for  the  next  stroke.  The  splints  are  picked 
up,  arranged,  "  straightened  out,"  tied  in  bundles,  and  dried  in  stove  rooms  of  very  great,  and,  from 
the  dampness,  suffocating  heat,  of  from  120°  to  150°  Fahrenheit,  according  to  my  own  experience; 
but  this  is  far  exceeded,  as  I  have  seen  it  stated,  even  up  to  the  temperature  of  400°. 

In  London,  where  the  demand  for  splints  is  large,  the  cutting  of  them  forms  an  entirely  distinct 
business.  The  bundles,  when  dry,  are  placed  on  hot  iron,  and  the  scorched  end  is  then,  while  hot, 
dipped  in  melted  sulphur,  or,  if  of  the  better  sort,  in  stearine  or  some  fatty  matter.  The  scorching 
wood  is  pungent  to  the  eyes  ;  the  sulphur  causes  irritation  of  the  throat  and  coughing. 

The  bundle  is  then  "  rolled  out"  or  "dusted  out,"  ie.,  rolled  violently  with  the  hand,  nearly  always 
by  young  boys,  to  knock  off  the  superfluous  sulphur.  This  fills  the  air  with  the  dust,  which  covers 
the  face  and  clothes,  and  is  of  course  taken  in  largely  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  causing  cough, 
choking,  &c. 
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The  process  is  repeated  for  the  other  end  of  the  bundle.  The 
In  all  but  the  commonest  matches,  made  chiefly  at  the  smaller  places,  the  matches  are  taken  loose 
from  the  bundles  and  put  into  "  frames,"  or  "  clamps,"  or  "sets."    The  "  clamp  "  in  its  original  and  anu^ure. 
rude  form  is  like  two  large  combs  fixed  parallel  to  each  other  across  which  each  match  is  placed     Report  by 
singly  between  2  teeth.    The  "  frame  "  now  in  common  use  is  formed  by  successive  layers  of  from  Mr,  J.E.White. 
30  to  50  thin  strips  of  wood,  each  strip  notched  on  one  surface  with  about  50  cross  grooves.    A  ' 
strip  is  placed  between  two  supports,  grooves  upwards,  and  a  match  placed  in  each  groove.    A  second 
strip  is  placed  over  the  first  and  the  process  repeated  till  the  frame  is  full,  thus  holding  (50  x  30) 
1,500  matches  or  upwards. 

This  is  done  by  the  hand,  and  employs  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  children  engaged 
in  match  manufactories. 

I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  that  he  has  just  completed  a  long  and 
universally  sought  invention  for  performing  this  operation  by  machinery,  though  it  is  not  yet  fairly  at 
work.  If  this  should  prove  successful,  it  must  soon  be  generally  adopted;  and  will  be  worked  by  a 
few  adults  instead  of  the  numbers  of  children  now  required. 

The  next  process  is  "  dipping  "  the  tops  of  the  splints  in  the  lighting  composition,  commonly  called 
"  compo,"  or  "  stuff,"  which  is  made  in  this  country  as  follows : — 

Phosphorus  is  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  amount  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  The  lighting 
cheapness  of  the  match,  to  glue,  which  has  been  soaked  and  heated  as  for  other  common  uses,  composition, 
and  the  whole  stirred  constantly  till  the  phosphorus  is  finely  divided,  a  neglect  of  which  would 
cause  danger  of  explosion.  Chlorate  of  potash,  some  colouring  matter,  and  other  materials  in  pro- 
portions and  according  to  the  recipe  of  each  manufacturer,  usually  kept  a  secret,  are  added  one  by 
one,  and  the  composition  stirred  till  nearly  cool.  Some  of  the  cheaper  compositions  are  said  to  contain 
2  parts  of  phosphorus  to  2  or  3  of  glue  and  colouring  matter,  and  no  other  ingredient. 

The  proportion  of  phosphorus  however  generally  used  in  this  country  is  less  than  that  used  on  the 
continent.  The  operation  of  thus  "  mixing  "  the  materials  is  attended  with  danger  not  only  from 
the  fumes  given  out,  but  from  the  risk  of  explosion  unless  carefully  conducted.  Little  boys  are  often 
employed  to  stir  the  composition,  a  tedious  but  light  labour,  and  have  their  faces  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  close  by  or  actually  over  the  composition,  and  likewise  often  get 
splashes  of  it  on  their  hands  and  clothes. 

For  use  the  composition  is  spread  evenly  upon  a  stone  slab  or  iron  plate,  heated  by  steam  or  a 
stove.    Iron  absorbs  the  composition  less,  and  can  be  moved  more  easily. 

The  tips  of  the  matches,  either  left  in  bundles  or  put  into  frames  as  already  mentioned,  being  struck  The  dipping, 
on  a  bare  part  of  the  stone  if  necessary  to  bring  them  all  to  one  even  surface,  are  dipped  in  this  paste, 
which  must  often  be  smoothed  out  afresh  for  another  bundle  or  frame.    When  dipped  in  the  former 
way  matches  are  called  "  bundle  dips,"  when  in  the  latter,  "  frame  dipped." 

The  "  dipper,"  usually,  but  not  always  an  adult,  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  plentifully  given  out  by 
the  large  heated  surface,  and  the  bundles  or  frames  are  usually  "handed,"  or  put  on  the  slab  for  him, 
and  carried  away  after  being  dipped,  by  boys,  who  are  thus  exposed  to  the  same  vapour,  and  are  also 
frequently  burned  by  splashes  of  the  composition  on  their  flesh  and  clothes. 

"  Bundle  dips,"  must  be  "  rolled  out,"  i.e.,  shaken  apart,  while  still  moist,  and  therefore  still  giving 
out  a  large  amount  of  vapour,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tips  from  sticking.  The  bundle  dip  composition 
being  used  chiefly  for  the  cheaper  match,  and  containing  as  stated  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
phosphorus,  and  the  matches  being  still  damp,  dense  fumes  as  well  as  small  particles  of  the  composition, 
itself,  are  thrown  off  during  this  operation,  usually  also  performed  by  boys. 

The  bundles  or  frames  are  then  dried  either  in  the  workshop  or  a  room  usually  artificially  heated, 
called  the  "  drying  "  or  "  stove  "  room,  or  sometimes  in  dry  weather  out  of  doors. 

A  large  amount  of  vapour  is  given  off"  by  the  matches  while  drying,  especially  in  a  close  and  heated 
room. 

Before  the  matches  are  so  dry  as  to  ignite  easily  by  friction,  and  therefore  still  giving  out  much  The  cutting, 
vapour,  they  are  taken  from  their  bundles  or  frames  and  cut  in  tv^o  by  a  knife  fixed  at  one  end  boxing,  &c. 
like  a  chaff"  cutter,  and  put  into  the  boxes,  in  which  they  are  sold. 

During  these  operations  called  "  cutting  down,"  or  "  cutting  "  and  "  boxing,"  and  performed  in 
most  places  by  women  or  young  people,  the  labour  being  light,  the  matches,  especially  if  "  sharp," 
or  containing  much  phosphorus,  as  the  cheaper  sort  do,  frequently  catch  light,  or  "  fire,"  causing 
not  only  burns  but  suffocation  and  coughing.  Where  proper  means,  as  sand,  a  wet  cloth,  &c.  are 
not  provided  for  putting  them  out,  this  is  done  by  holding  the  naked  hand  for  several  moments  over 
the  flame  to  "  smother  "  it. 

During  the  cutting  and  boxing  the  vapour  of  the  phosphorus  may  be  seen  in  broad  daylight  rising 
over  the  benches,  and  sometimes  escaping  even  from  the  closed  boxes. 

The  filled  boxes  are  lastly  "  lapped  up  "  or  packed  in  papers  holding  a  dozen  each,  and  are  stored 
away  either  in  one  of  the  workshops  or  in  a  separate  room. 

"  Fusees"  or  "vesuvians"  (not  however  the  paper  fusee),  are  made  in  much  the  same  way,  except  "rusees"or 
that  the  bulk  of  the  composition  used  for  them,  and  in  which  they  must  be  dipped  about  five  times,  "  "vesuvians." 
contain  no  common  phosphorus,  which  is  added  in  the  composition  used  at  the  last  dipping  forming 
the  red  tip. 

The  splints  of  these  are  round  and  imported  from  Germany,  where  they  are  made  by  pressing 
the  wood  through  a  kind  of  colander  with  sharp-edged  holes. 

For  the  paper  fusee  sheets  of  pulpy  brown  paper  steeped  in  a  solution,  consisting  chiefly  of  "Paper 
saltpetre,  and  dried  in  a  stove-room,  are  cut  into  narrow  strips,  which  are  slit  up  with  a  saw  into  a 
comb  shape. 
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The  composition  used  for  these,  prepared  like  that  for  common  matches,  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
stick,  used  as  a  paint  brush,  to  the  slit  ends  of  these  strips  conveniently  arranged  in  rows  on  a  small 
board  for  the  purpose. 

The  teeth  of  the  comb  are  then  pushed  apart  while  still  moist  so  as  to  stand  out  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  in  order  to  prevent  their  sticking  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  bundle  dips." 

The  fusees  are  then  set  on  trays  and  placed  on  racks  to  dry,  generally  in  the  same  room,  as  this 
branch  of  the  manufacture  is  small,  and  seldom  has  more  than  one  room  set  apart  for  it.  They  are 
made  chiefly  by  women  and  girls. 

Tapour  is  given  off,  and  the  fingers  and  clothes  splashed  or  burned,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  common 
matches. 

The  manufacture  of  the  "  vesta"  or  "  wax  taper  "  match  differs  from  that  of  the  wooden  in  the 
preparation  of  the  taper  in  place  of  the  splint,  and  the  better  quality  of  the  composition  used.  As 
this  match  requires  neater  workmanship  and  is  more  expensive,  and  is  used  by  a  higher  class  of  con- 
sumers, higher  wages  also  are  earned,  and  the  hands  employed  are  of  a  higher  class,  almost  entirely 
women  and  girls,  working  in  a  separate  department. 

Untwisted  cotton,  used  to  form  the  wick,  is  wound  off  from  the  balls  over  two  large  cylinders  or 
wheels,  one  at  each  end  of  the  "  wax  room." 

In  the  middle  is  a  large  pan  or  boiler  of  melted  wax,  kept  heated  by  steam,  through  which  the  cotton 
is  passed  backwards  and  forwards  in  several  parallel  lines  of  wick,  at  the  same  time,  five  or  six  times, 
by  winding  oft*  from  one  cylinder  on  to  the  other  until  it  is  covered  with  a  sufficient  coating  of  wax ; 
the  thickness  of  this  being  determined  by  the  size  of  holes  through  which  the  Avick  passes,  pierced 
in  a  metal  plate,  fixed  near  the  wax.  A  length  of  taper  is  then  cut  off,  and  subdivided  into 
shorter  lengths  to  form  the  matches. 

The  short  pieces  of  taper  are  then  like  the  wooden  matches  "  filled  "  into  frames,  containing,  however, 
from  the  smaller  size  of  the  taper  a  far  greater  number  of  matches,  on  the  average  about  60  rows  of 
50  matches  each,  or  50  x  60  =  3,000,  and  are  dipped  in  the  phosphorus  composition,  dried,  and  boxed 
in  the  same  way.  Before  they  are  dipped,  however,  the  tips,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wood  matches,  are 
brought  into  an  even  surface  by  striking  with  the  hand. 

This  is  usually  done  near  the  dipping  place  by  a  young  woman  or  girl,  and  is  called  "  patting  back." 
Vapour  is  given  off'  by  these  matches,  and  they  "  fire  "  in  being  boxed  in  metal  boxes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  wood  matches,  but  to  a  less  degree,  owing  to  the  better  quality  of  the  composition. 

The  wax  match  is  made  only  at  the  better  class  of  manufactory,  but  on  a  rapidly  increasing  scale. 
In  this  branch  the  manufacturer  is  at  no  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  foreigner,  whose  materials 
for  the  wood  match  and  box  are  so  much  cheaper,  and  any  risk  of  loss  from  foreign  competition  in 
consequence  of  any  legislative  interference  with  the  labour  employed  in  the  work  is  so  far  lessened. 
A  large  manufacturer  states  his  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  wax  light,  in  which  the  foreigners  are  less 
successful,  is  diminishing  the  importation  of  their  matches. 

The  box  making,  complex  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  nothing  peculiar  in  its  nature  or  bearing  on  the 
health  of  those  employed  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from  other  well-known  employments,  and  is  carried  on 
in  a  great  measure  in  private  houses  by  women  and  children,  who  are  supplied  with  the  materials  ready 
cut  and  prepared  for  their  use  at  the  match  factory,  or  in  London  often  at  entirely  different  establish- 
ments, and  bring  back  the  boxes  in  a  finished  state. 

This  branch,  however,  where  carried  on  upon  the  premises,  consists  in  planing  "  scale  boards,"  or 
"  spales,"  or  broad  shavings  to  form  the  body  of  the  box  ;  in  lining  these  with  paper ;  in  "  scoring  " 
or  "  stamping  "  or  scratching,  or,  in  the  case  of  round  boxes,  punching  them,  so  that  they  can  be 
easilj^  bent,  folded,  or  formed  into  the  required  shapes,  whether  for  box  or  cover ;  in  fastening  them 
together,  sanding  the  outside,  and  cutting  and  pasting  on  labels,  and  other  minor  operations,  all  of  a 
like  light  and,  as  to  themselves  alone,  harmless  nature,  as  are  also  most  of  the  operations  in  the  actual 
match  making  up  to  the  dipping  in  sulphur,  or,  in  those  made  without  sulphur,  in  the  phosphorus 
composition. 

Want  of  space,  however,  and  proper  appliances,  as  well  as  obvious  motives  of  convenience,  often  lead 
to  bringing  several  or  most  of  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  sulphuring,  mixing,  dipping, 
drying,  cutting,  and  boxing,  packing  and  storing,  into  close  contact  with  one  another,  even  in  the  very 
same  workshop,  and  that  in  such  cases  nearly  always  small  and  ill-ventilated. 

In  proportion  as  this  is  done  the  ill  effect  of  a  single  process  even,  if  it  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  a  subtle  and  powerful  vapour,  may,  and  in  some  cases  seems  proved  to,  extend  to  all. 

That  vapour  of  some  kind  spreads  not  only  over  the  shops  in  which  it  is  produced  but  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  premises  is  plain  to  any  senses  not  deadened  by  familiarity  with  such  places. 

On  my  first  visit  to  a  match  manufactory,  an  airy  place  not  in  a  town,  I  could  smell  the  matches  on 
merely  entering  the  yard,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  from  100  to  200  feet  from  the  match  shops  then  in 
use,  though  there  was  a  store-room  nearer. 

The  smell  near  the  dipping  places  when  in  use,  and  the  drying  rooms  when  heated,  was  so  strong 
and  disagreeable,  and  the  air  so  oppressive,  that  at  first  I  could  hardly  bear  to  stand  near  them,  and 
once  or  twice  after  leaving  bad  places  I  found  a  feeling  of  sickness,  Avhether  owing  to  the  vapour  or 
not,  I  am  of  course  unable  to  say. 

The  sense  of  smell,  however,  and  the  feeling  of  oppression  on  entering  even  close  places,  which  at  one 
time  would  have  rendered  needless  almost  every  other  source  of  information,  became  gradually  less 
keen  and  marked,  and  after  a  time  I  had  to  turn  my  attention  especially  to  the  point  to  enable  me  to 
judge  at  all  of  the  state  of  the  air,  and  then  probably  did  not  succeed. 

The  evidence  of  the  workpeople  is  the  same. 

I  may  mention  also  that  while  I  was  visiting  these  factories,  though  spending  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  the  workshops,  but  taking  the  actual  evidence  in  a  private  room  or  the  open  air,  and 
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though  I  was  much  in  the  air  travelling  often  long  distances  between  each  place,  everything  in  gold 
or  silver  about  me,  whether  exposed  or  covered  in  pockets  or  elsewhere,  even  the  very  backs  of  shirt 
studs,  were  entirely  discoloured,  the  silver  turning  nearly  black.  This  no  doubt  was  the  effect  not  of 
the  phosphorus,  but  of  the  sulphur.    But  it  shows  how  the  air  in  such  places  is  loaded  with  vapour. 

In  drawing  conclusions  .from  the  evidence  so  far  as  relates  to  this  manufacture,  it  will  probably  be 
thought  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  general  bodily  as  well  as  mental  condition  of  those 
employed  is  of  the  very  lowest  kind,  though  this  and  the  following  remarks  must  not  be  taken  to 
apply  universally,  as  to  those  engaged  in  single  positions,  as  foremen,  dippers,  &c.,  or  at  all  to  the  full 
extent  to  those  employed  in  the  upj^er  or  wax  match  branch  of  the  business,  who  arc  generally  on  this 
very  account  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  contact  with  the  others. 

The  business,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  capital  required  to  start  it, — an  amount  large  enough  to 
buy  a  little  wood,  a  few  drugs,  and  the  simplest  implements,  and  perhaps  to  rent  a  separate  shed, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, — and  to  the  quick  return  for  the  outlay  which  will  pay  the  scanty 
daily  wages  which  find  the  labour,  is  open  to  persons  of  however  slender  means,  character,  or 
intelligence,  who  are  little  able,  if  they  cared,  to  regard  the  welfare  of  their  people. 

This  opens  so  many  sources  of  competition,  and  consequently  so  reduces  the  profits,  as  to  cause  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  better  class,  who  would  of  themselves  be  disposed  to  do  more  for  the  material 
and  moral  -well  being  of  those  vmder  their  care. 

These  causes  combine  with  the  general  dislike  and  low  repute  of  the  employment  in  keeping  the 
more  respectable  people  from  entering  into  it,  or  allowing  their  children  to  do  so,  and  any  hands  that 
can  be  got  must  be  had  ;  generally  the  ragged,  half  starved,  untaught  children,  or  taught,  if  taught 
at  all,  a  bit  now  and  a  bit  then,  often  in  sevei'al  successive  schools,  chiefly  in  the  ragged  or  "  free,"  who 
are  willing  to  take  whatever  is  given  to  them,  being  of  a  class  that  no  one  else  will  employ. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  they  are,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  masters,  "  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
"  and  the  lowest  of  the  low." 

The  small,  almost  garret,  manufactories  are  however  much  less  numerous  now  than  they  are 
reported  to  have  been,  and  the  business,  owing  to  the  demand  for  the  article  produced,  seems  passing 
to  men  of  greater  means  and  mind,  and  the  increasing  application  of  machinery  no  doubt  tends  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  better  sort  of  manufacturers  themselves,  and  leads  them 
to  welcome  rather  than  shrink  from  any  legislation,  Avhich  though  it  might  slightly  fetter  their  own 
freedom  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  character  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Many  even  of  the  poorest  but  well  disposed  of  them  say  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  very 
unsatisfactory  and  ought  to  be  mended. 

One  of  the  masters  employing  several  children,  to  whom  he  seemed  very  kind,  but  so  poor,  as  he 
told  me,  through  misfortune,  that  he  got  up  that  (Saturday)  morning  without  money  even  to  pay  the 
week's  wages,  though  he  looked  for  some  during  the  day,  seemed  quite  grateful  for  the  proof  given 
by  my  visit,  that  the  country  really  was  caring  for  the  helpless  and  Ignorant  children  around  him,  and 
wishing  to  do  something  to  better  their  condition.  On  his  statement  being  read  over  to  him  for 
correction  he  said,  "  That  is  it,  that's  capital ;  and  I  hope  it  will  do  some  good.  If  that's  all  I  have 
"  lived  for  I  have  lived  for  something." 

All  who  speak  at  all  upon  the  point,  agree  that  as  things  are  they  can  do  almost  nothing  of 
themselves  to  mend  them,  and  that  the  parents  as  a  class  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  do 
anything  for  the  education  or  welfare  of  their  children. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Edavard  White. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture 

Report  by 
Mr.  J.  E.White. 

Conclusions. 


Dr.  henry  LETHEBY,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 
IN  THE  Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
FOR  THE  City  of  London,  attended  by  invitation  a  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held  on  the 
5th  of  April  1862,  and  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

On  the  Use  of  Phosphorus  in  making  Lucifer  Matches. 
Before  giving  his  evidence.  Dr.  Letheby  referred  to  his  lectures  on  the  subject,  published  14  years 
ago,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  understood,  that  everything  said  by  him  in  those  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  the  phosphorus  disease,  might  be  taken  as  embodied  with,  and  forming  a  part  of  his  evidence 
now  given. 

Evidence. 

The  packing  is  done  almost  entirely  by  women  and 
children. 

Many  children  and  young  persons  are  employed  in 
assisting  the  man  who  dips  ;  in  carrying  the  matches 
to  the  drying  room,  and  in  packing  them  in  boxes, 
after  they  are  dried. 

All  these  are  dangerous  processes,  on  account  of  the 


London. 


I  have  had  much  experience  for  20  years  re- 
specting the  diseases  which  arise  from  the  use  of 
phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches, 
and  within  the  last  18  months  have  had  my  atten- 
tion particularly  drawn  to  the  subject  on  sanitary 
grounds. 

A  large  number  of  persons,  many  children  and 
young  persons  among  them,  some  as  young  as  seven 
or  eight  years,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

The  phosphorus  disease  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  that  part  of  a  factory  where  people  are  engaged 
in  dipping,  drying,  and  packing  the  matches. 
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children  and  young  persons  so  employed  being  exposed 
to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  phosphorus. 

Some  years  ago,  when  my  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  the  subject,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  morbid  effects  resulting  from  this 
occupation, 
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The  I  found  three  classes  of  effects  produced. 

Lucifer  Match  The  local  irritation  produced  by  the  phosphoric 

Manufacture,    f^j^gg  ypo,^  the  lungs,  and  bronchial  membrane,  and 
London        ^^^^  upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

 ■  2.  The  cachectic,  or  wasting  effects  on  the  consti- 

Dr.  Henry      tution  generally. 
Letheby,  M.B.      3.  The  local  effect  on  the  jaw,  constituting  a  disease 

'   called  "  the  lucifer  disease." 

The  first  effect  arose  almost  immediately,  from  the 
immediate  application  of  the  vapour  inhaled  to  the 
bronchial  membrane,  and  also  through  the  3aiiva  to 
the  intestinal  canal.  It  caused  irritation,  cough,  and  in 
numerous  instances  it  accelerated,  if  it  did  not  produce 
phthisis. 

The  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal  was  charac- 
terised by  purging,  griping,  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  the 
kidneys  in  consequence  of  the  phosphorus  passing  off 
in  the  urine. 

The  second  class  of  effects  followed  on  these  ;  it  was 
characterised  by  a  great  prostration  of  vital  power, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  general  wasting. 

The  third  class  manifested  itself  by  pain  in  the  jaw 
resembling  toothache,  which  intermitted  for  some  time 
and  then  became  confirmed,  when  inflammation  of 
the  jaw,  with  abscesses  about  the  gums,  and  finally 
death  of  the  jaw  took  place.  In  many  cases  this  has 
terminated  fatally,  and  in  others  the  diseased  jaw  has 
been  removed  by  surgical  operation.  There  is  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  the  London  hospital  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  that  of  a  man  whose  jaw  was  removed  by 
Mr.  Adams  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  is  still  in  patient 
of  the  hospital.  After  the  removal  of  the  jaw  he 
nearly  died  from  secondary  hoemorrhage  from  the 
diseased  artery. 

The  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  is  cai*ried  on 
chiefly  in  the  east  of  London,  Whitechapel  and 
Bethnal  Green  ;  and  many  cases  have  been  brought 
into  the  London  hospital  at  various  times.  There  are 
manufactories  at  different  large  towns  in  England. 

(Dr.  Letheby  here  referred  to  the  "  Chemical 
News,"  from  No.  84  to  No.  89,  the  chief  intelligence 
to  be  found  on  the  subject  in  No.  87,  page  75,  and  in 
No.  88,  page  89.) 

I  have  directed  my  attention  to  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  providing  against  danger.  In  those  factories 
that  I  have  visited,  I  have  found  that  generally  no 
special  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  noxious 
results  ;  no  systematic  arrangement  made  to  separate 
the  noxious  from  the  innoxious  parts  of  the  manufac- 
ture, and  generally  no  sufficient  arrangement  made 
for  ventilation.  At  some  of  the  fixctories,  however, 
several  improvements  have  been  made  with  a  satis- 
factory result.  This  is  so  at  Mr.  Hynam's  factory,  in 
Princes  Square,  Finsbury,  where  great  attention  is 
paid  to  ventilation  ;  and  at  Messrs.  Bell  and  Black's 
manufactory,  at  Bow,  where  the  process  of  dipping  is 
carried  on  in  an  open  shed,  apart  from  the  other  rooms, 
which  are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  those  engaged 
in  dipping  and  handling  the  frames  are  protected 
by  the  vapour  of  turpentine  which  escapes  from  a  tin 
vessel  suspended  at  the  chest. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  three  classes  of  improve- 
ments might  be  effected  in  this  manufacture. 

1st.  The  separation  of  the  dangerous  from  the  non- 
dangerous  processes. 

2nd.  Conducting  the  dangerous  processes  in  well 
ventilated  rooms,  and  the  observance  of  the  strictest 
cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople. 

3rd.  The  use  of  prophylactics,  or  agents  which  will 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  phosphoric  fumes,  and  their 
action  on  the  human  body. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  placing 

[Although  the  following  evidence  of  Dr.  Letheby  does  not  relate  to  the  subject  now  in  hand,  it  is 
inserted  here  for  the  convenience  of  future  reference,  when  the  trades  using  the  poisonous  materials 
mentioned  are  under  investigation.] 

Green  Papers,  Wreaths,  SfC. 

I  know  from  professional  experience  that  arsenical        There  are  two  classes  of  arsenical  greens  : — 
greens  are  largely  used  in  the  coloration  of  wreaths,        The  1st  is  a   compound  of  arsenic  and  copper 
dresses,  paperhangings,  and  toys.  (arsenite  of  copper),  it  contains  71  per  cent,  of  white 


of  saucers  filled  with  turpentine  in  all  the  rooms 
and  localities  where  phosphoric  fumes  are  evolved, 
and  the  having  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  work- 
men, fitting  upon  the  chest,  a  tin  vessel  containing  tur- 
pentine, the  vapours  of  which  would  escape  from  the 
open  neck  of  the  vessel  and  diffuse  themselves  into  the 
air  which  is  breathed,  for  I  find  that  one  part  of  the 
vapour  of  turpentine  in  5,000  parts  of  atmospheric  air 
will  entirely  check  the  evolution  of  ])hosphoric  fumes. 

The  second  prophylactic  for  neutralization  of  the 
effects  of  phosphoric  fumes  on  the  human  body,  is  the 
use  of  alkaline  drinks,  and  alkaline  washes  for  the 
mouth,  as  a  very  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  thii'd  prophylactic  is  in  the  use  of  a  red  variety 
of  phosphorus,  called  Schrotter's  phosphorus,  which  I 
find  from  experience  does  not  give  off  any  phosphoric 
fumes  on  the  application  of  the  heat  necessary  for 
dipping,  and  which  has  no  action  whatever  on  the 
human  body.  This  might  be  safely  used  in  the  same 
way  as  phosphorus  is  used  now  ;  or  it  might  be  used 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lundstrom,  of  Johnkoping,  in 
Sweden  ;  viz.,  by  putting  tlie  phosphorus  portion  of 
the  match  as  a  layer  on  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  so 
having  it  separate  from  the  other  chemical  constituents 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  match. 

I  do  not  think  the  use  of  this  phosphorus  would 
be  attended  with  any  large  additional  expense  ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  it  were  generally  required,  manufac- 
turers would  readily  make  use  of  it.  I  have  heard 
manufacturers  say  they  would  willingly  use  the  red 
variety  of  phosphorus,  if  there  were  a  general  regula- 
lation  to  that  effect  emanating  from  the  legislature. 
And  I  have  been  told  by  manufacturers  that  they  have 
used  this  phosphorus  successfully,  but  have  been 
unable  to  continue  it  in  consequence  of  competition. 
As  regards  the  price  of  the  matches,  the  red  phos- 
phorus is  a  little  dearer  than  the  common  variety,  and 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  employing  it  and  keeping 
it  dry.  This,  however,  might  be  easily  overcome  if 
there  were  a  regulation  in  respect  of  it,  and  the  price 
of  the  matches  would  not  be  seriously  affected. 

In  addition  to  the  sanitary  advantages  resulting 
from  the  use  of  red  phosphorus  there  would  also  be  the 
advantage  of  less  liability  to  fire  from  friction,  or  from  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  premises  where 
the  matches  are  stored.  In  those  instances  where 
large  quantities  of  lucifers  are  stored,  the  phosphoric 
fumes  arising  from  them  occasion  annoyance  and 
alarm  to  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
there  is  a  regulation  in  the  city  that  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  matches  shall  be  stored  in  a  warehouse.  I 
believe  that  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  in  Ger- 
many respecting  the  conduct  of  this  manufacture,  and 
the  health  of  the  workpeople  engaged  in  it.  One  of 
these  regulations  is  that  persons  with  carious  teeth 
shall  not  be  engaged  in  the  factory. 

This  regulation  is  a  very  important  one,  because  it 
is  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  peculiar  disease 
in  the  jaw  arises  from  the  local  action  of  the  phos- 
phorus fumes  on  the  exposed  bone  of  the  jaw,  where 
there  is  a  carious  tooth. 

My  opinion  is  that  no  one  who"  suffers  from  any 
complaint  in  the  jaw,  or  who  has  any  carious  teeth, 
ought  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  of  this  kind  ;  they 
should  quit  the  factory  the  moment  it  is  ascertained 
that  they  are  so  affected. 

Means  might  be  adopted  no  doubt  to  ameliorate  the 
present  evils  that  arise  from  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches  ;  but  I  think  that  the  whole  force  of  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  my  reading  and  experience  points 
to  the  use  of  red  phosphorus  as  the  most  likely  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  danger  to  health,  which  results 
from  the  manufacture  as  it  is  now  conducted. 
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arsenic  ;  it  is  called  Scheele's  green,  Swedish  green, 
Siskin  green,  and  Parrot  green  ;  and  when  mixed  with 
lime  which  has  been  used  in  its  preparation,  the  colour 
is  somewhat  paler,  and  the  pigment  is  called  Bruns- 
wick green,  Neuwied  green,  Mountain  green,  and 
Pickle  green. 

The  2nd  is  a  compound  of  acetic  acid,  arsenious 
acid,  and  oxide  of  copper  (the  aceto-arsenite  of 
copper).  It  contains  about  58  per  cent,  of  white 
arsenic,  and  is  called  Schweinefurt  green,  Vienna 
green.  Imperial  green,  and  Mitis  green.  Both  of 
these  are  very  dangerous  pigments,  and  are  generally- 
applied  to  fabrics  in  a  very  loose  manner,  so  that  the 
pigment  is  easily  abraded  as  a  fine  dust.  I  have 
found  that  the  quantity  in  the  green  leaves  of  Avreaths 
averages  about  a  grain  of  pigment  for  every  square 
inch.  I  have  seen  a  wreath  with  enough  arsenic  in  it 
to  poison  20  people.  The  green  tarlatan  di-esses  so 
frequently  coloured  with  the  arsenical  pigment  contain 
half  their  weight  of  arsenic,  and  that  so  loosely  adhering 
to  the  dress  as  to  be  removed  by  slight  motion  or 
mechanical  force,  as  the  crumpling  of  the  dress,  or  the 
brushing  against  a  partner  in  a  dance.  I  am  informed 
that  a  Berlin  physician  has  satisfied  himself  that  a 
dress  of  this  kind  will  give  off  no  less  than  60  grains 
of  powder  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening.  This 
quantity  of  powder  contains  arsenic  enough  to  poison 
at  least  12  people. 

I  have  known  the  dust  from  a  paper  stained  with 
arsenical  pigment  to  produce  fatal  consequences  to  a 
child  ;  it  occurred  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  Clapton 
Square,  Hackney,  in  November  1860,  and  I  was  re- 
quested by  the  coroner  to  investigate  the  facts.  Two 
children  of  the  same  family  became  very  ill,  and  one  of 
them  died.  It  was  noticed  that  whenever  the  children 
played  in  a  certain  room  covered  with  this  green  paper 
(sample  produced)  they  became  ill,  but  the  cause  was 
not  suspected  until  the  last  illness,  which  terminated 
fatally.  I  have  had  frequent  cases  referred  to  me 
by  medical  men  in  which  people  have  suifered  when 
occupying  rooms  covered  with  paper  coloured  with 
arsenical  pigment;  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  unable  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  they 
have  requested  me  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  pig- 
ment, in  which  I  have  invariably  found  arsenic. 

I  also  know  that  men  engaged  in  hanging  such 
paper  complain  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  poison, 
the  pigment  being  abraded  and  inhaled  during  the 
process  of  papering. 


As  regards  the  green  leaves  of  wreaths  and  the  colour  The 
on  paper,  I  have  nearly  always  found  that  the  pigment  -Lucifer  Match 
is  arsenical,  with  the  exception  of  the  green  paper  -Manufacture, 
hangings  from  the  continent,  which  are  not  dangerous.  London 

I  believe  there  is  a  regulation  in  several  German   

States,  and  especially  in  Bavaria,  expressly  prohibiting     Dr.  Henry 
the  use  of  arsenical  pigment  in  the  manufacture  of  JLetheby,  M.B. 
paper  hangings.   

There  is  an  easy  means  whereby  the  presence  of 
arsenical  pigment  may  be  discovered.  The  test  de- 
pends upon  the  action  of  liquid  ammonia  on  the  copper 
of  the  pigment ;  for  copper  is  rarely  if  ever  present 
in  any  green  pigment  without  its  associate  arsenic.  If, 
therefore,  a  drop  of  strong  liquor  ammonife  is  put  upon 
the  leaf  of  the  wreath,  or  upon  the  paper,  the  liquid 
will  acquire  a  bright  blue  colour  if  arsenite  of  copper 
is  present ;  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  the  pigment 
regains  its  green  colour  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
ammonia. 

Toys. 

The  same  test  is  applicable  to  the  discovery  of 
arsenical  pigment  in  children's  toys,  in  which  it  is 
very  extensively  used. 

It  has  also  been  used  in  the  colouring  of  confec- 
tionery. I  remember  in  1850  that  between  30  and  40 
children  were  made  ill  by  confectionery  that  had  been 
sold  to  them  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  a  Jew  in  Petticoat 
Lane.  That  confectionery  was  the  refuse  and  broken 
stock  of  a  respectable  city  confectioner  ;  and  in  1 850 
I  ascertained  that  within  three  years  from  that  time 
there  had  been  70  cases  of  poisoning  by  coloured  con- 
fectionery. This  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the 
careless  or  thoughtless  way  in  which  poisonous  matter 
is  used  as  a  colouring  agent.  In  many  cases  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  object  by  children  and  young  persons 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  danger  attendant  on  its  use. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  use  of 
these  pigments,  as,  if  the  chemist  were  appealed  to,  he 
would  readily  suggest  the  preparation  of  colours  equally 
brilliant,  but  entirely  free  from  all  dangerous  properties. 
I  have  this  day  had  put  into  my  hands  varieties  of 
green  powders,  which  are  said  to  be  entirely  free  from 
arsenic.  Some  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  young  persons  may  be  guarded 
against  by  the  use  of  respirators,  but  the  prime  remedy 
is  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  of  poisonous  pigment 
in  this  manner. 


EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  J.  E.  WHITE  UPON  THE 
LUCIFER  MATCH  MANUFACTURE. 


Mr.  hen.  VINCENT  GARMAN,  of  BOW  ROAD,  E.,  &  Mr.  CORNELIUS  EDW. 
GARMAN,  OF  CARLISLE  TERRACE,  FAIRFIELD  ROAD,  E.,  SURGEONS. 

[Note.  —The  Messrs,  Garman  preferred  to  give  their  evidence  jointly.] 


We  are  in  partnership  as  general  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  have  a  large  practice.  During  the  last  five 
years  we  have  been  employed  as  the  medical  attendants 
to  the  members  of  a  club  ronsisting  of  persons  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.Bell  and  Black,  lucifer  manufacturers, 
at  Stratford.  During  the  three  years  previous  to  this 
period  I,  11.  V.  Garman,  alone  was  the  medical  atten- 
dant of  this  club.  We  have  just  ceased  to  attend  the 
club.  During  these  periods  we  have  been  constantly 
applied  to  by  patients  from  the  manufactory,  and  the 
result  of  our  experience  is  that  several  diseases  occur 
more  frequently  amongst  persons  engaged  in  the  above 
employment  than  amongst  other  persons  of  the  same 
class. 

The  following  occur  to  us  as  some  of  the  most 
striking  instances  : — 

(1.)  Caries  (decay)  and  necrosis  (death)  of  the  teeth. 
We  should  say  that  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
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this  factory,  i.e.,  of  those  who  have  worked  there  for 
any  considerable  period,  suffer  more  or  less  from  these 
complaints. 

In  connexion  with  this,  we  have  to  speak  of  a  more 
serious  disease  which  sometimes  occurs  now — necrosis 
of  the  jawbones.  We  have  known  two  cases  of  this. 
One  of  these  lately  passed  from  our  care  to  the  London 
Hospital.  This  is  a  very  serious  case,  and  we  believe 
hopeless.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  for  the  patient 
to  live  long  ;  his  appearance  is  very  painful.  The 
whole  lower  part  of  the  face  is  a  mass  of  disease  and 
running  sores  of  a  kind  most  offensive  to  all  near  ;  he 
is  utterly  incapable  of  mastication.  We  believe  he 
was  employed  as  what  is  called  a  dipper.  We  believe 
that  cases  of  jaw  disease  are  mostly  found  amongst 
persons  employed  as  dippers. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  jaw  disease  never  shows  itself 
unless  the  teeth  are  first  decayed.  If  the  mouths  of 
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^,  all  persons  employed  in  lucifer  manufactories  were  pe- 

Lucifer  Match  riodically  examined,  say  once  a  week,  and  any  decayed 
Manufacture,    teeth  removed,  we  think  this  would  do  much  to  prevent 

  the  occurrence  of  jaw  disease.  We  attribute  these  efiects 

London.  ^j^g  and  jaws  to  the  action  of  the  phosphorus. 

tTwi  -t  We  have  heard  that  in  France  dippers  are  obliged  to 
Mr.J.ivwmte.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  sponges  dipped  in  some  chemi- 

cal antidote  Avith  a  view  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
the  phosphorus.  We  think  that  something  like  a 
respirator,  covering  not  the  mouth  only  but  the  nose 
also,  might  be  beneficial  for  this  purpose. 

(2.)  A  second  class  of  diseases  Avhich  we  have  ob- 
served are  those  showing  a  general  depression  of  the 
system,  such  as  great  lassitude,  headache,  a  sallow  and 
almost  bloodless  condition  of  countenance,  indigestion, 
nausea,  and  pain  in  the  chest.  The  nausea  prevents  those 
suffering  from  it  from  taking  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment which  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
health  in  those  engaged  in  so  depressing  an  employment. 

(3.)  Another  class  of  diseases  which  we  have  ob- 
served are  affections  of  the  chest.  It  is  a  common  com- 
plaint for  our  patients  to  make,  especially  those  who 
have  worked  as  what  they  call  "  clami)ers,"  "  I  am 
clogged  up  with  the  phoss,"  meaning  that  they  are 
'  sntiering  from  a  feeling  of  suffocation  which  they 

attribute  to  the  ]ihosiilioras.  This  oppression  of  the 
chest  is  accompanied  by  general  constipation,  and  also 
by  cough  of  such  a  kind  tliat  if  we  did  not  know  that 
the  patient  had  come  from  the  factory  our  first  impres- 
sion would  be  that  serious  mischief  was  going  on  about 
the  region  of  the  lungs. 

From  the  great  prevalence  of  affections  of  this  kind 
brought  to  our  notice  we  think  that  there  must  be  a 
tendency  in  this  employment  to  produce  more  serious 
diseases  of  the  chest,  such  as  consumption,  especially 
in  those  persons  who  are  at  all  predisposed  to  such 
diseases,  but  we  have  not  traced  any  cases  of  phthisis 
to  this  employment.  This  may  be  for  a  reason  which 
Ave  will  mention  presently,  Avhich  removed  the  more 
permanent  cases  from  our  care. 

As  a  proof  of  the  suffbcnting  effects  of  the  phos- 
phorus we  may  mention  that  frequently  when  a  patient 
from  the  factory,  though  having  walked  from  >Strat- 
ford,  has  come  into  our  room  the  fumes  given  out  by 
his  clothes  have  been  so  powerful  as  to  cause  quite  a 
feeling  of  stifling  and  faintness,  and  we  have  been 
ol)liged  to  leave  the  door  open  for  a  considerable  time 
after  his  departure  to  air  the  room. 

(4.)  Diarrhoja  is  common  amongst  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  ;  and  likewise 

(5.)  A  disease  called  psoriasis,  Avliich  is  an  irritating 
eruption  of  the  skin  of  a  very  troublesome  kind,  and  a 
disease  called  condyloma  Avhich  breaks  out  in  irritating 
tumours  about  the  private  parts.  The  latter  disease 
we  have  found,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  only  in  females. 

(6.)  Glandular  swellings  in  the  neck  are  common 
amongst  the  children.  This  is  probably  much  brought 
on  by  a  neglected  condition  of  the  teeth.  Accidents 
occur  sometimes  in  the  factoiy  by  the  lucifers  igniting, 
and  several  cases  of  burns  on  the  hands  and  arms 
caused  by  this  have  been  brought  to  us.  One  was  a 
serious  case. 

We  do  not  recollect  cases  more  serious  than  those  of 
the  kinds  above  referred  to,  but  we  treated  patients 
mostly  only  temporarily.  When  a  case  seemed  likely 
to  be  permanent,  a  patient  would  leave  us,  there  being 
no  provident  fund  to  meet  such  cases,  and  would  apply 
to  the  palish  surgeon  with  a  view  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance from  the  parish,  so  that  many  serious  cases  may 
have  occurred  at  the  factory  without  being  under  our 
notice  as  such.  In  several  cases,  too,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  insist  on  patients  giving  up  their  employment 
at  the  factory  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  health. 


If  the  i:>eople  from  the  factory  Avere  drawn  up  like 
soldiers  beside  others  of  a  like  I'ank  and  age  from  the 
country  the  appearance  of  the  factory  people,  as  I'egards 
liealtli,  Avould  present  a  wretched  contrast  to  that  of 
the  others,  though  the  salloAvness  spoken  of  above  is 
not  universal.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  employment  in  a  lucifer  manufactory  is  very  de- 
pressing and  must  tend  to  shorten  life. 

The  ill  effects  Avould,  in  our  opinion,  be  much  dimi- 
nished if  the  time  for  Avhich  persons,  especially  young 
people  and  children,  are  exjiosed  to  the  influence  of 
the  phosphorus  Avere  shortened,  and  especially  if  it 
Avere  interrupted  by  intervals  of  entire  absence.  The 
fresh  air  so  obtained  Avould  supply  the  oxygen  re- 
quired by  the  blood,  and  dilute  the  influence  of  the 
bad  gases  inhaled  during  the  Avork.  If  possible  the 
children  should  be  employed  only  on  alternate  days. 
If  that  could  not  be  done,  an  absence  of  half  a  day  would 
be  a  great  benefit.  In  cases  of  the  chest  affections  of 
Avhich  we  have  spoken,  Ave  invariably  prescribe  for 
children  an  absence  from  the  factory  of  as  much  as  24 
hours,  and  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.  This  is 
allowed  by  the  employers.  Formeiiy  any  one  absent- 
ing himself  for  a  day  Avas  liable  to  be  dismissed.  This 
treatment,  with  a  dose  of  purging  medicine,  generally 
removes  the  symptoms,  and  Ave  hear  no  more  of  the 
patient  for  months.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  a 
child  may  be  safely  employed  in  such  AVork. 

This  Avork  being  so  unhealthy,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  young  persons  in  particular  should 
have  a  ])roper  supply  of  wholesome  food.  A  boy  in 
the  shoe-black  brigade,  being  in  the  air  so  much,  could 
do  on  half  the  food.  No  meal  should  be  taken  or 
cooked  in  the  place  Avhere  the  work  is  carried  on. 
During  digestion  absorption  is  more  active,  and  conse- 
quently the  phosphorus  fume  is  then  more  readily  taken 
into  the  system.  Every  one  employed  in  the  work 
should  be  compelled  to  wash  his  hands,  face,  and  teeth 
before  meals.  Every  one  should  likcAvise  be  compelled  to 
change  his  clothes  before  leaving  Avork,  and  also  to  Avash. 
If  the  clothes  are  not  changed  the  phosphorus  Avith 
which  they  are  loaded  soaks  into  the  body  all  the  time. 

We  are  not  aware,  from  our  own  experience,  of  any 
chemical  precautions  which  could  be  employed  against 
the  influence  of  the  phosphorus  fumes. 

The  factory  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  in 
an  open  and  aiiy  situation,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the 
phosphoi'us  are  no  doubt  much  less  felt,  therefore,  than 
they  would  be  if  it  Avere  surrounded  by  buildings  as  in 
London  itself. 

Also,  Ave  must  say  that,  from  our  experience,  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Black  seem  very  kind  to  every  one  employed 
by  them,  and  try  as  fai'  as  their  power  and  knowledge 
goes  to  secui-e  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  Avork- 
people.  They  are  always  leady  to  adopt  any  sugges- 
tion made  by  us  for  this  object. 

At  the  same  time  Ave  think  it  highly  desirable  that 
every  factory  in  Avhich  people  are  employed  in  large 
numbers  should  be  placed  under  a  local  medical  inspec- 
tor. This  is  of  more  importance  where  the  employ- 
ment is  of  itself  dangerous  to  health,  as  we  consider 
the  manufacture  of  lucifers  to  be  ;  and  it  is  more 
necessary  still  Avhere  many  children  are  employed,  as 
in  this  case.  Children  are  ignorant  of  the  beginning 
of  a  disease  and  of  the  dangers  to  Avhicli  they  are 
exposed. 

We  have  understood  that  the  bad  effects  of  the 
lucifer  manufacture  on  those  employed  in  it  might  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus 
instead  of  the  white,  but  that  this  is  objected  to  by  manu- 
facturers on  the  ground  of  its  _  greater  expense.  We 
believe  that  the  compulsory  use  of  this  red  jDhosphorus 
has  been  much  discussed  in  France. 


MR.  JOHN  PEGGE,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to 
THE  Newton  District  of  the  Prestwich  Union. 

« 

I  have  been  in  practice  for  nearly  30  years.  During  recollect  the  exact  number,  and  most  of  the  Union 
this  time  I  have  treated  several  cases  of  necrosis  or  books  in  which  they  are  entered  are  not  noAV  in  my 
jaAV  disease,  or  as  it  is  call  by  the  people  themselves  in  keeping  ;  but  without  any  thought  I  can  name  half 
this  neighbourhood  the  "match  disease."    I  do  not    a  dozen,  thx-ee  men  and  three  females,  one  a  girl,  all 
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coming  from  the  same  manufactory.  Tliree  of  these 
cases  ended  fatally,  one  of  the  men  dying  before  the 
disease  had  run  its  course,  apparently  from  exhaustion 
brought  on  by  the  continued  and  intense  pain.  I  know 
of  another  case  not  under  my  own  treatment  which 
ended  fatally. 

I  find  four  cases  on  the  Union  books  dui'ing  the  two 
years,  1859  and  1860. 

The  sufferings  of  a  patient  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  until  it  has  run  itself  out  leaving  the 
bone  quite  dead  and  exposed,  are  intolerable.  '  He  will 
then  take  almost  any  amount  of  narcotics  with  com- 
paratively little  etfect. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cases  v.'hich  I 
have  spoken  of  were  caused  by  the  phosphorus  used 
in  the  match  manufacture,  but  I  cannot  say  iu  what 
precise  manner  the  phosphorus  acts.  The  patient 
complains  first  of  toothache  and  wishes  to  have  a  tooth 
out.  The  face  is  then  generally  slightly  swollen  and 
the  gums  have  a  spongy  appearance  Avith  a  whitish 
margin.  The  disease  I  believe  generally  takes  a  long 
time  to  run  its  course.  All  my  cases  lasted  1  should 
say  two  or  three  years. 

When  the  disease  is  once  begun  it  seems  so  firmly 
established  that  it  cannot  be  arrested.  I  have  never 
known  any  case  where  it  has  been  stopped.  I  doubt 
whether  leaving  the  work  would  succeed,  though  of 
course  it  is  worse  to  go  on.  One  or  two  of  the  patients 


went  off  into  consumption,  brought  on  I  think  by  the  The 

effects  of  the  jaw  disease  working  upon  a  weakened  Lucifer  Match 

system.    Probably  weakness  of  system,  and  want  of  Manufacture, 

proper  food  and  clothing,  make  a  person  more  liable  to  L^^j^n 

be  affected  by  the  disease  in  the  first  instance.    ' 

I  have  seen  the  little  children  coming  early  in  the  Mr.  J.E.White, 

morning  from  a  distance  scarcely  half  clothed  and  — — — 
exposed  to  the  weather.    This  must  be  very  bad  for 
them.   They  seem  quite  of  the  poorer  class. 

I  have  always  understood  that  ventilation  and  clean- 
liness are  of  great  importance  in  this  manufacture. 
But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  precautions  which 
have  been  used  or  are  thought  useful. 

I  do  not  know  the  habits  of  the  workpeople,  but  if 
they  eat  and  drink  sometimes  in  their  work  rooms  that 
is  very  objectionable  indeed,  and  more  so  if  the  food  is 
kept  there  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  be  objec- 
tionable in  any  factory  in  which  people  are  emjjloyed 
in  large  numbers,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  a  match 
manufactory,  where  there  is  so  much  noxious  vapour 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  impurities  of  air  in  a  crowded 
place. 

Regularity  of  meal  times  is  of  great  impoi'tance, 
especially  to  the  young.  It  is  very  bad  indeed  for 
children  to  have  to  wait  long  for  their  meals,  especially 
breakfast.  The  workpeople  ought  to  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  keeping  themselves  clean. 


THOMAS  TODD'S,  BARNETT'S  GROVE,  BETHNAL  GREEN  ROAD. 


This  factory  is  all  under  one  roof,  a  mere  shed,  about  30  by  20  feet;  out  of  this  one  corner  is  cut 
off  as  a  drying  room,  another  as  a  store  for  the  matches  just  made  and  packed  ;  these  are  separated  by 
loose  boards.  There  is  a  low  board  ceiling,  with  lumber  above.  The  air  entering  by  the  only  door 
must  pass  between  the  dipping  place  and  the  door  of  the  drying  room.  The  only  window  is  close  by 
and  does  not  open.  There  is,  however,  a  Avooden  flap  over  the  dipper,  which  was  raised  and  let 
in  some  air ;  this  made  the  dipping  place  far  less  oppressive  than  tliat  at  Waite  s.  About  six  men 
and  10  boys  are  employed  here ;  but  in  places  of  this  class  the  number  fluctuates  as  well  as  the 
persons  employed.    Mr.  Todd  has  had  this  place  for  seven  years. 


George  Barker,  foreman  to  Mr.  Todd  (who  was 
absent  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  when  I  first  called). 

Has  been  at  work  iu  lucifcr  making  for  1  o  years, 
i.e.,  since  he  was  12,  and  nearly  always  about  the  dip- 
pings or  something  of  that  kind. 

It  is  unhealthy  work.  Of  course  has  his  opinion,  but 
has  never  felt  the  effects  of  it  yet,  but  often  thinks  it 
must  have  an  effect.  Takes  care  of  himself.  Tightens 
bis  teeth  with  alum  water  once  a  week  or  so,  and 
always  slakes  his  mouth  when  he  leaves  work.  Does'nt 
sleep  in  the  same  shirt.  Changes  his  dress  if  he  is 
going  about.  Cleanliness  is  everything,  (This  remark 
he  repeated  in  much  the  same  form  several  times.) 
Thinks  that  is  how  Bell  caught  it.  (Bell  has  lost 
a  jaw.) 

Finds  it  difficult  to  get  chikken  who  know  the 
woi  k.  Can  get  plenty  of  others.  They  change  about 
so.    Has  more  in  whiter,  16  or  17  perhaps. 

[Note. — This  witness  looks  very  pale  and 
unhealthy.] 

John  Bell. — Has  worked  five  years  here  and  15  years 
before  that  at  a  larger  manufactory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Does  anything  that  is  wanted.  Goes  out  with 
the  cart  often.  Used  to  work  in  much  the  same  way 
before.  Has  dipped ;  nevei-  for  long  ;  a  few  months 
perhaps. 

Has  lost  the  whole  of  his  lower  jaw.  (This  of 
course  I  could  see  before  I  spoke  to  him.)  Lost  it 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  It  was  bad  eight  or  nine 
years  first.  It  was  very  painful.  "  No  one  can  describe 
"  it  if  they  don't  know  it  ;  its  like  everlasting  pain." 
Used  to  get  hardly  any  sleep  or  ease  of  it.  Has  been 
in  several  hospitals, — St.  Thomas',  Guy's,  Bartholo- 
mew's. His  jaw  was  taken  out  at  the  last  hospital. 
The  doctors  said  he  ought  to  have  meat,  but  he  could 
not  eat  it.  Afterwards  he  used  to  have  his  food  cut 
up  very  small  and  suck  it.  He  cannot  bite  at  all  even 
now.  The  doctor  says  there  is  a  bit  of  new  bone. 
One  doctor  would  not  take  out  his  jaw  because  he 
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said  there  was  a  new  one  coming.  Other  doctors 
afterwards  took  it  out,  and  the  new  one  came  along 
with  it.  The  last  time  he  took  a  piece  of  it  out  him- 
self, and  cured  himself  Avith  cold  water.  Since  then 
has  been  in  fair  health  but  not  strong.  "  Oh  no !  I 
never  shall  be  again." 

For  the  last  six  weeks  has  had  pain  in  his  upper 
jaw.  Went  to  the  doctor  about  it,  the  doctor  says  he 
can  do  nothing  but  give  him  something  to  ease  him. 
Has  not  much  pain  on  him  noAV.  Used  not  to  Avash 
after  finishing  his  work. 

[Note. — This  Avitness's  articulation  is  much 
impaired.  I  looked  into  his  mouth  as  well 
as  the  sunken  narroAved  opening  Avould 
alloAV  me ;  I  could  see  nothing  below  ;  his 
upper  teeth  Avere  almost  entirely  gone, 
anything  left  was  all  decayed ;  the  gums 
swollen  and  shapeless,  Avith  little  pits 
Avhere  the  teeth  had  been,  shoAving  angiy 
red  flesh  through.] 

William  Baker. — Has  worked  in  a  lucifer  manu- 
factory 16  or  17  years,  i.e.,  since  he  was  12.  Has 
done  different  things,  but  ncA'er  dipped. 

Thomas  Harrison,  age  18. — Cuts  the  bundles  and 
boxes  them.  Has  done  this  three  years  ;  before  that 
filled  for  three  years.  Gets  better  pay  for  his  present 
work.  The  other  is  more  wholesome.  Doesn't  suffer 
any  way.  Knows  a  good  many  that  have.  It's  that 
complaint  in  the  jaAV.  "  We  have  had  a  many  here." 
KnoAVS  two  in  the  hospital  noAV  with  it.  Washes  in 
the  morning  and  when  he  gets  home  at  night.  Does'nt 
hurt  his  hand  to  put  out  the  flame  Avith  it  ;  it  did  at 
first. 

[Note. — His  hand  is  scorched  and  split. 
Teeth  are  good.] 

Henri/  Clark,  age  19. — Has  Avorked  at  lucifers 
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for  10  years.  Fills.  Goes  out  with  the  cart.  Does 
anything.    Dips  too.    Never  had  a  day's  ilhiess. 

[Note. — This  was  a  very  quick  fresh  looking 
young  man  and  had  good  teeth.] 

Ge'orge  Harrison,  age  11.  —  Here  two  months. 
Fills. 

Goes  on  Sundays  to  a  ragged  school  in  Whitechapel, 
morning  and  afternoon  both.  Learns  his  lesson'  there. 
Doesn't  know  what  it  is.  Can't  read.  Some  one 
reads  out  and  tells  them  to  learn  it. 

William  Selrnan,  age  9. — Here  three  months.  Fills. 
Goes  to  Spicer  Street  ragged  school. 

[Note. — This  boy  looked  very  pale  and 
poverty  stricken ;  he  scarcely  seemed  tb 
know  his  own  name.  I  could  get  nothing 
from  himself,  and  his  companions  answered 
my  questions  for  him.] 

John  Bateman,  age  6.  —  Doesn't  know  how  old 
he  is. 

[Note. — His  brother  says  he  was  6  last 
March,  and  has  been  here  three  months.] 

Christopher  Bateman,  age  10. — Is  brother  to  last 
witness.  Comes  at  6  or  7  in  the  morning,  stays  till 
6,  7,  or  8  in  the  evening.  Breakfasts  at  7  or  8  ;  dines 
at  1.  But  the  times  are  not  the  same  always.  Brings 
his  food  with  him  when  he  comes.  Stands  at  the 
bench  where  he  works  to  eat.  Does  not  have  tea 
here.    Works  by  the  piece. 


Takes  home  his  wages  to  mother.  She  brought  him 
here  to  get  work. 

His  brother  and  he  go  to  Cambridge  Heath  school 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  Can  read  little  words  ;  his 
brother  cannot.  Brother  has  a  little  book  and  tries  to 
read,  and  when  it  comes  to  his  turn  teacher  calls  him 
up  to  hear  him.  Witness's  is  called  second  class  book. 
It  is  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  Doesn't  remember 
anything  about  it  or  who  He  was. 

James^ Arnold,  age  13. — Here  three  years.  Fills. 
Comes  sometimes  at  5  in  the  morning,  but  generally  at 
7  or  8.  Stays  till  the  same  time  in  the  evening  when- 
ever he  comes.  Likes  coming  early  best  because  he 
earns  more. 

Works  by  the  piece.  Takes  wages  home  to  mother. 
Came  here  of  himself.  Was  at  a  larger  luciler  place 
near,  but  left  because  he  could  not  earn  so  much. 

Brings  his  breakfast  and  dinner  and  eats  them  here 
at  the'  bench.  Eats  and  works  too  because  he  can 
earn  more  so.  Can  earn  a  shilling  in  a  very  long  day. 
Sometimes  earns  only  6d.  That  may  be  when  he  goes 
out  errands. 

[Note. — ^This  boy  has  one  tooth  decayed.] 

Bichard  Harrison,  age  12. — Fills.  Goes  home  to 
meals,  but  has  no  fixed  times.    Sometimes  all  go. 

John  Arrowsmith,  age  17. — Here  three  years.  Cuts 
and  boxes.  Always  was  rather  short  of  breath.  Can't 
keep  up  long. 

[Note. — His  hand  is  burnt  like  the  others 
with  putting  out  the  flame.] 


LEWIS  WAITE'S,  WHARF  ROAD,  BETHNAL  GREEN,  N.E. 


This  is  a  very  small  place,  employing  about  six  men  and  15  boys.  It  consists  of  two  small  sheds, 
one  a  mere  lean-to,  the  other  like  a  cart  hovel.  The  latter  is,  I  should  say,  judging  by  the  eye,  about 
20  by  11  feet  only,  with  no  ventilation  whatever.  The  door  is  at  one  end  and  the  only  window  close 
by  it.  This  place  serves  for  both  dipping  room  and  drying  room,  as  well  as  for  mixing  and  heating 
the  sulphur  and  the  phosphorus  composition.  The  dipper  is  helped  in  mixing  by  a  small  boy  whom 
I  saw  beside  him  paddling  the  mixture,  actually  leaning  over  the  dipping  stone.  The  smell  on 
entering  this  place  is  quite  suffocating,  and  one  would  think  unendurable  lor  any  length  of  time. 
The  other  shed  does  not  adjoin  to  this,  but  is  much  of  the  same  kind,  without  any  ventilation, 
and  is  perhaps  about  30  by  10  feet.  In  this  all  the  remaining  processes  are  carried  on.  A  white 
vapour  may  be  seen  constantly  rising  from  the  matches.  Of  course  places  for  washing,  &c.,  could  not 
be  looked  for  here. 

This  description  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
manufactories  which  I  have  seen. 


Lewis  Waite. — Has  carried  on  this  business  here 
for  seven  years.  Has  worked  himself  for  17  or  18  ' 
years,  as  a  dipper  for  10  or  12  years.  It  never  caught 
hold  of  his  teeth.  It  does  of  some  people.  The  dip- 
ping is  the  worst  part.  Never  finds  the  work  hurt  his 
people.  "  It's  not  in  these  places  that  the  harm  is 
"  done  ;  it  is  in  those  great  places.  They  make  more 
"  in  an  hour  than  we  do  in  a  day."  Never  saw  red 
phosphorus. 

Can  always  get  workers  when  he  wants.  Could 
get  100  every  day  if  he  could  employ  them.  "  They 
"  come  bothering  your  life  out  all  day  pretty  near." 
They  are  a  lot  that  are  always  running  about. 

William  Lovell. — Has  dipped  for  six  years.  Worked 
at  boxing  for  three  years  before  that,  and  a  year  also 
at  filling.  Is  about  here  all  day.  Of  course  does  not 
dip  all  the  time  ;  that  would  be  too  hard  work. 

Brings  his  meals  with  him,  and  eats  them  in  here 
sometimes.  It  is  too  far  to  go  home.  Always  goes 
out  to  dinner.  Suits  his  time  of  eating  to  his  work. 
Cooks  on  that  stove  (pointing  to  that  used  for  heating 
the  mixture  and  also  the  dipping  stone).  Goes  home 
as  he  is.  Keeps  no  change.  Oidy  changes  if  he 
wishes  to  be  tidy.  Can  see  his  dress  shine  in  the 
dark.    "  Mine  often  shines," 

"  That  boy  (pointing  to  Edward  Hills)  is  his  hand. 
"  He's  the  best  little  boy  in  the  ship."  He  takes  the 
frames  from  witness  to  dry.  Witness  never  had  a 
day's  iUness  since  he  has  beeu  at  it. 


Works  here  all  the  year  round,  except  when  there  is 
a  day  or  two  slack.  Has  had  no  toothache  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  Has  had  one  or  two  out  because  they 
ached.  This  was  when  he  worked  boxing  at  another 
place. 

[Note. — This  witness  is  not  a  healthy  looking 
man.] 

Edward  Hills,  age  12. — Has  woi-ked  in  here  for 
two  years.  Takes  frames  from  the  dipper  ;  sets  them 
to  dry  ;  carries  them  when  dry  to  the  others  to  ^lack  ; 
often  fills  the  frames. 

Goes  home  to  his  meals  at  8  and  1,  and  tea  if  he 
likes.  Is  paid  by  the  day.  Gives  his  wages  to 
mother.    She  keeps  him. 

"  Haven't  been  to  school  for  this  three  years."  Used 
to  go  on  Sunday  sometimes.  Can't  read.  Used  to 
learn  a  little  spelling  and  got  on  very  well. 

[Note. — This  boy  has  good  teeth;  I  could 
see  no  decay.] 

William  Needham,  age  8. — Has  been  here  three  or 
four  months.  Fills  frames.  Takes  half  an  hour  to  do 
one.  Gets  a  "  farden  "  (farthing)  for  it.  Comes  at  7 
in  the  morning.  Stays  till  8  in  the  evening.  Has 
breakfast  at  8,  dinner  at  1,  tea  at  5.  Has  an  hour  for 
dinner,  half  an  hour  each  for  the  other  two  meals. 
Goes  home  for  them  just  round  the  corner.  Washes 
at  home  sometimes. 

Used  to  go  to  school  twice  a  day  ;  not  since  he  has 
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been  here-  Used  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Can't 
write  his  name,  only  short  words  like  "  man,"  &c. 
Never  did  any  summing.  "  I  know  the  figures,  but 
"  can't  reckon  them  up."  Goes  to  school  on  Sundays 
sometimes.  They  teach  him  to  read.  Doesn't  know 
what  the  book  is  ;  it  is  a  little  one. 

George  Pain,  age  8. — Just  come  here.  Used  to 
fill  at  "Todd's"  (a  neighbouring  factory  of  a  like 
kind).    Fills  frames. 

John  Illy,  is  over  13. — Has  been  here  two  years. 
Fills.  Can  fill  a  frame  in  five  minutes.  Gives  what 
he  earns  to  mother.  Has  earned  5s.  in  a  week  ;  mostly 
earns  less. 

William  Hills,  is  over  13. — Has  been  here  three 
years.    Cuts  the  bundles  and  puts  them  in  boxes. 
Has  toothache  sometimes.    Has  not  had  bad  teeth. 
[Note. — This  boy's  teeth  were  good.] 

William  Wright. — Cuts  and  boxes.  Has  worked 
at  this  10  years. 

[Note. — As  he  was  cutting  the  bundle  the 
friction  frequently  ignited  it ;  I  saw  it  do 
so  three  times  running  and  many  times 
besides.   He  extinguished  this  by  pressing 


his  hand  on  the  flame  for  some  moments  ; 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  these  bundles 
are  put  out  in  these  smaller  places.  The 
boys  say  it  does  not  hurt  them,  but  on 
examining  their  hands  I  have  found  the 
palms  quite  horny  and  split  in  conse- 
quence.] 

William  Home,  age  17. — Hasn't  been  to  school 
since  he  came  here.  Doesn't  go  on  Sunday.  Can 
read  words  of  one  syllable  ;  can  write.  Did  "  multi- 
plication, subtraction  and  division."  Three  times  five 
is  15  ;  nine  times  11  is  100.  Doesn't  know  how  he 
tells  that.  Scotland  is  a  "  village,"  a  "  town,"  a 
"  country." 

[Note. — A  very  stunted  boy.] 

Edward  Brown,  age  11. — Has  been  here  2  years. 
Comes  in  the  morning  at  7  or  8  ;  goes  in  the  evening 
a,t  7.  Works  for  his  cousin  there  (pointing),  "  He 
allows  me  so  much  money  a  week." 

Never  been  at  school  in  his  life  ;  can't  read.  Doesn't 
know  who  the  Queen  is.  Has  heard  talk  of  her. 
Christ  "  was  our  Saviour,  wasn't  he  ?  Sea  is  water. 
I  don't  know  where  it  is." 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Mauufacture. 

London. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


HALSEY'S,  BELLE  ISLE,  YORK  ROAD,  KING'S  CROSS,  N. 

A  wretched  place,  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  a  perfectly  dark  room,  much  like  a  cowhouse, 
and  after  this  through  one  end  of  a  room  stored  with  lucifers  in  small  boxes,  there  being  at  the  other 
end  an  open  hearth  with  a  fire  burning.  At  the  nearest  end  of  the  chief  workshop,  a  long  and  fairly 
lighted  but  ill  ventilated  room,  a  man  was  preparing  the  materials  for  the  composition  ;  at  the  other 
end  was  the  dipping  slab.  Between  these  are  ranged  the  children  at  their  benches.  Beyond  this 
is  a  room  a  few  feet  square,  with  a  hatch  opening  on  to  the  dipping  slab,  and  also  having  lucifers  stored 
in  it,  and  beyond  this  again  and  opening  from  it  is  the  last  room,  the  drying  room,  close  and  hot  from 
the  stove  where  the  mixture  is  heated.  Nevertheless  in  this  small  room  between  the  workshop  and 
drying  room  close  by  the  hatch,  a  boy  and  girl  fill  frames.  In  this  drying  room  the  late  owner,  Mrs. 
Halsey's  husband,  was  burned  to  death  a  short  time  since  in  trying  to  put  out  a  fire,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  child  out  of  mischief  Accidental  fires  in  drying  rooms  are  very  common.  I  have  seen 
the  traces  on  the  charred  wood,  &c. 

Outside  at  the  back  the  arrangements  are  even  worse.  There  is  a  water-butt  with  a  little  tub  of 
sickly  green  water  under  it.    Here,  I  was  told,  the  children  wash. 

Beyond  this,  and  running  along  under  the  windows  of  the  workshop,  is  the  yard,  if  that  can  be 
called  so  which  is  a  passage  a  few  feet  wide,  slightly  broader  at  one  end,  filled  in  the  middle  with  a 
stagnant  gutter.  I  asked  whether  a  drain  was  not  stopped.  "  No  "  was  the  answer,  "  This  is  the 
water  that  comes  down."  Here  the  children  eat  their  meals,  unless  it  be  cold  or  wet,  when  they  eat 
them  round  the  stove,  i.e.,  in  the  drying  room. 

At  the  end  of  this  yard,  with  an  open  sink  or  cesspool  in  front  of  it,  is  a  single  privy  common  to 
all,  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  in  a  very  bad  state. 

On  one  side  of  the  yard  was  a  little  hay  hovel  in  which  a  dog  lived,  but  I  could  not  make  out  that 
the  children  were  allowed  to  eat  their  meals  here.  It  would  be  much  better  than  either  of  the 
other  places. 

While  much  of  the  evidence  at  this  place  was  taken,  Mrs.  Halsey  was  near  and  frequently  interrupted 
the  children  in  their  answers,  and  called  away  the  dipper  whom  I  was  questioning,  asking  him  whether 
"  he  had  not  done  yet." 

Barbara  Halsey. — Her  name  is  "  Barbara  ;"  does  teeth  get  loose.  Uses  alum  water  to  them  every  day. 
not  know,  though,  what  I  should  want  with  her  name.  His  brother  lost  his  jaw  from  the  work,  and  died  of  it. 
She  has  "been  mistress  there  twenty  years."  Thinks  Another  whom  he  knows  lost  his -jaw  from  not  being 
any  attempt  to  make  the  children  get  any  schooling  a  clean.  Knows  several  that  the  work  has  killed  (names 
foolish  business.     Slie  could  not   do  without  them,  several). 

Could  not  get  fresh  hands.  Thinks  that  if  there  were  Thinks  it  quite  right  to  have  rules  ;  it  would  be  a 
a  rule  that  children  might  not  work  unless  they  went  great  thing  for  the  trade  and  make  it  more  respectable, 
to  school,  they  would  sooner  go  without  work.  Thinks  There  is  too  much  labour  attached  to  all  the  business, 
making  any  I'ules  about  the  children  a  foolish  business.  There  ought  to  be  washing  places  everywhere. 
It  would  not  make  much  difference  to  her,  though,  as  The  work  is  bad,  but  does  not  take  effect  for  some 
her  hours  are.  The  business  only  wants  cleanliness,  time.  Of  course  the  masters  will  not  allow  that  it  is 
She  is  very  particular  about  that  with  the  children,  bad.  Was  holding  an  argument  a  day  or  two  ago  with 
Makes  them  wash.  a  manufacturer  as  to  what  all  this  inquiry  was  about. 

Stephen  Baker.— Is  dipper  here.  Has  been  in  the  Said  it  must  be  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  men. 
business  18  years  in  one  part  of  it  or  other.  Believes  Had  the  argument  because  there  had  been  papers  sent 
the  dipping  is  injiu^ious.    It  is  not  good  to  have  others         round  the  trade. 

?  at  work  near  the  dippers.  (He  points  to  one  child's  Anne  Halsey,  age  14. — Has  been  here  G  years, 
place  close  by  the  end  of  the  dipping  slab.)  It  is  a  Works  from  7  till  5  ;  never  later  than  7.  Fills  frames, 
rumour  about  the  trade  that  cleanliness  is  the  best  thing.  Has  her  breakfast  at  8,  dinner  at  1  ;  H^s  half  an  hour 
and  keeping  the  teeth  tight.  for  each.    Eats  them  in  the  yard.    Washes  her  hands 

-  Has  fouiid  the  effects  of  the  work  himself  a  little.   His     before  meals, 
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The  Only  has  congli  -vvlicu  she  has  a  cokl.     Has  not 

Lucifer  IMatch   toothaclie  ever. 

Manufacture.        Yiovk^i  by  llic  piece.    Gives  her  earnings  to  mother. 
London.       I^er  consin  "  learns  "  her  at  home  {i.e.  in  Sirs.  Halsey's 

  house)  every  evening. 

Mr.  ,7.  E.White.  Elizabeth  TVornbioell,  age  15.— Has  been  here  7 
years.  Fills  frames.  Has  meals  the  same  as  the  last 
witness.  Earns  from  5d.  to  Id.  a  clay.  Takes  it  to 
mother. 

Esther  TVren,  under  15. — Has  been  here  eight 
months.  Was  at  another  match  factory  before  for  three 
years.  Has  her  meals  like  the  rest  ;  hoih  her  coffee 
at  the  stove  there  (in  the  clryiiig  room).  Has  no 
cough  ;  has  good  appetite. 

Goes  to  school  sometimes  on  a  summer  evening  if 
'    she  has  done  -work  early.    Goes  on  Sundays.  They 
teach  her  "  about  Jesus,  and  God,  and  that." 

Sarah  Butcher,  age  10. — Has  been  here  a  year 
and  a  half.  Has  her  meals  like  the  rest.  Has  bad 
teeth  ;  they  hurt  a  good  deal  sometimes. 

Goes  to  school  every  Sunday.  Goes  sometimes  in 
the  evening  on  a  week-day  in  summer  from  7  to  9. 
Can  wi-ite  her  name.  Three  times  three  is  six.  Twice 
5  is  10.  They  don't  ask  her  questions  like  that  at 
school.    Writes  figures  on  a  slate. 

Emma  Butcher,  age  12. — Has  been  here  three 
years.  Fills  boxes.  None  of  the  children  go  home  to 
meals.    Has  a  bad  tooth.    It  aches. 

Earns  10c?.  a  day.  Works  by  the  ]3iece.  Takes 
her  wages  home.  Came  herself  to  ask  for  work  here. 
Can  read  hard  words. 

Maria  Anne  Butcher,  age  8.  (Sister  to  above.) — • 
Has  been  here  a  year.  Fills  frames.  Sometimes 
comes  at  6  and  stays  till  7  in  the  evening.  Goes 
to  school  in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays.  Reads 
"about  what  Jesus  did." 

Frances  Blahe,  age  16. — Here  one  year.    'Has  her 
hours  and  meals  the  same  as  the  rest.    Father  cannot 
*  sj^are  her  to  go  to  school.    Goes  when  she  can. 

Marl/  Halsey.  Age  12. — Has  been  here  six  years. 
Same  meals  as  the  others.  Makes  5«.  a  Aveek,  about, 
sometimes  6s.,  never  less  than  4s. 

Has  good  teeth.  Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  ;  used 
to  go  on  week  days  before  she  came  here.  Had  a 
Testament  to  I'cad  from.  Did  not  read  about  the 
apostles  or  Christ.    Christ  was  kind  to  people. 

Mary  Anne  Carter,  age  18. 

[Note. — This  witness  looked  about  13.  She 
had  been  at  work  there  9  years,  and  had 
not  been  to  school  in  all  that  time.] 

Sarah  Ann  Catlin,  age  14. — Here  three  years. 
Fills  boxes.  Is  not  well'  sometimes.  This  began 
about  a  year  ago.  Feels  "  stuffed  up."  Does  not  feel 
so  now.  Feels  it  most  at  night  times.  Goes  to  school 
on  Sunday  night. 

[Note. — This  is  a  pale  Aveakly-looking  girl.] 

Elizaheth  Walker,  age  17. — Here  eiglit  months. 
Fill'5  frames.  Never,  went  to  any  school.  Cannot  read 
at  all.  Has  not  heard  of  the  "  sea,"  or  "  ships,"  or  the 
"Thames."  ' 

Edward  Craggs,  age  10. — His  sister  told  him  the 


other  day  that  he  would  be  11  next  birthday.  Does  not 
know  wheia  that  is.    Fills  frames. 

Has  his  meals  the  same  as  the  girls.  No  boys  go 
home  to  their  meals.  Never  hurries  his  dinner.  Makes 
6d.  a  day.  Gives  it  to  his  sister.  (He  is  an  orphan.) 
Never  goes  to  school  now.  Before  he  came  here  went 
on  week  days  ;  never  on  Sundays.  Used  to  read 
"about  Jesus."    Never  used  to  write. 

James  WombweU,  age  11. — Here  a  year.  Fills 
frames.  Earns  6d.  a  day.  Goes  to  school  on  Sundays. 
Before  he  came  here  used  to  go  to  a  day  school.  Does 
not  remember  what  he  did.  Can  read  a  little.  Cannot 
write  or  sum. 

James  Halsey,  age  8. — Has  been  at  work  here  three 
years.  Fills  frames.  Gets  %d.  a  day.  His  cousin 
used  to  school  him  here.    Does  not  now. 

[Note. — His  cousin  gave  this  up  "  because 
he  was  so  obstinate."] 

James  Blake,  age  12. — Here  six  monfhs.  Has  his 
meals  like  the  others  ;  always  eats  well.  Goes  to  school 
on  Sunday  ;  reads  "about  Jesus  and  about  God." 
Never  did  any  writing. 

James  Smith,  age  11. — Here  one  year.  Fills  fi'ames. 
Gets  7rf.  a  day  ;  takes  it  home.  Goes  to  St.  Luke's 
Mission  Chapel  School  on  Sunday.  There  are  100 
children  there.    lieads  a  little  ;  spells  it. 

JoJm  Carter,  age  12. — Here  one  year.  Comes  and 
goes  at  the  same  time  as  the  others.  Comes  about  7  ; 
goes  about  7. 

Used  to  go  to  school  before  he  was  here.  Docs  not 
renicml)er  what  he  did.  Used  to  read  out  of  a  little  book. 

John  Catlin,  age  11. — Here  3|- years.  Fills  fi-ames. 
Has  toothache  sometimes.  Has  had  two  or  three  out 
because  they  ached. 

Never  goes  to  school  now.  Before  he  came  here 
used  to  go  to  school,  week  days  and  Sundays  both. 
Forgets  what  he  learned  about.  Did  not  do  any  sum- 
ming.   Does  not  know  the  figures. 

Richard  Broxrn,  age  12. — Here  two  years.  Fills 
frames.  Works  in  the  small  room  between  the  dipping 
place  and  the  drying  room  ;  one  girl  works  with  him 
there.    Has  his  meals  Avhen  the  others  do. 

Used  to  go  to  school  before  he  came  here.  Does  not 
go  now.  Three  times  4  is  —  (does  not  knoAv).  Twice 
4  is  8.  Knows  Avhere  the  ships  go  ;  on  a  lot  of  Avatcr, 
that  is  in  the  sea. 

[Note. — This  boy  has  two  bad  teeth,  and  has 
lost  one  or  two.] 

William  Halsey,  son  of  Mrs.  Halsey. — Has  worked 
here  all  his  life.  Mixes  the  composition  now.  Never 
dipped.    Never  suffered  at  all  from  the  work. 

Used  to  try  to  get  the  children  to  a  free  school. 
They  soon  left  off.  They  are  not  all  a  respectable 
class  that  make  matches.  Respectable  parents  will  not 
let  their  children  come  and  Avork  amongst  them.  Has 
only  tAvo  girls  there  who  are  at  all  educated  (naming 
the  tAvo  Butchers).  When  they  first  came  they  used 
to  bring  books  and  read  them  here,  but  the  others 
laughed  at  them  and  they  soon  left  it  off.  Thinks  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  any  schooling  on  the 
children. 


JOHN  BAKER'S,  2,  ESSEX  STREET,  THREE  COLT  LANE,  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

All  the  match  making  is  done  here,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Baker,  by  two  boys  in  one  Ioav  narrow 
loft,  with  hardly  any  ventilation  but  the  dooi'.  On  each  side  of  the  stove,  which  is  at  one  end,  far  from 
the  door,  are  tAvo  small  drying  rooms  with  open  doorAvays  into  the  loft.  Close  to  this  end  was  one 
boy  dipping  "  bundle  dips,"  the  other  Avorking  close  by  him  shaking  out  the  bundles,  a  most  unhealthy 
employment.  This  boy,  however,  does  any  other  Avork  required  out  of  the  shop.  Large  quantities 
of  matches  arc  stored  in  the  middle  of  the  loft.  The  air,  especially  near  Avhere  the  boys  work,  feels 
loaded  with  phosphorus.    It  is  a  very  objectionable  place. 

In  a  separate  building  a  girl  Avorks  at  "  stamping "'Avood  shavings  into  proper  lengths  for  making 
boxes. 

Charles  Jolin  Garner,  age  14. — Has  been  here  three  till  6.  When  they  are  busy  comes  at  6  or  7,  and  stays 
year's.  Was  at  a  toy  maker's  before.  Dips,  boxes,  at  work  till  10  or  11.  He  does  not  go  home  then  to 
does  everything.    Comes  in  the  morning  at  7,  stays    sleep.    This  is  not  often.    Works  by  the  piece,  but 
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does  not  like  stoiiping  late.  Would  rather  come  soon 
iiud  go  soon. 

Has  his  meals  just  as  it  happens  to  suit  the  Avork  ; 
generally  at  8,  1,  and  5  or  6.  Is  allowed  one  hour  for 
dinner,  half  an  hour  the  two  other  times. 

Washes  and  changes  his  waistcoat  before  going  home. 
Could  not  go  in  this  because  it  smells  so.  Has  lost  his 
voice  rather.  "  I  don't  seem  to  speak  so  much."  Has 
got  a  cough.  Does  not  know  how  he  got  it.  Generally 
eats  pretty  fair.  Plas  lost  two  or  three  teeth.  The 
others  ache  sometimes. 

Takes  his  wages  home  to  mother.  Makes  genei'ally 
45.  Id.  or  5s.  a  week.  Has  made  7*.  6d.,  or  85.  or  95. 
Likes  boxing  the  best.  Does  not  care  about  dipping 
much.    Means  he  does  not  like  it. 

Used  to  go  to  school.  It  is  so  long  ago  he  cannot 
remember  Avhen  it  was.  Is  not  much  of  a  scholar  now  ; 
wishes  he  was.  Would  do  something  else  then.  Can 
I'ead  a  little. 

John  Garner,  age  12. — Has  been  here  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  a  year  each  at  two  other  match  factories. 
Often  works  down  stall's  making  boxes.  Comes  and 
goes  and  has  his  meals  like  his  brother.  Cannot  speak 
much  either  (I  had  noticed  the  hoarseness  of  his  voice). 
Has  very  bad  teeth.  They  ache  all  day  and  night 
sometimes.  They  began  two  years  ago.  Is  not  out  of 
breath  much,  unless  the  place  is  full  of  smoke.  He  is 
then.  That  is  when  the  bundles  are  rolled.  It  is 
quite  full  then.  It  is  the  smoke  of  the  steam."  Can 
see  his  brother's  clothes  as  well  as  his  own  shine  very 
much  at  night.  Sees  l\\m  "  like  men  all  about."  Gets 
2s.  6d.  a  week.  Takes  it  home.  Knows  his  letters. 
Went  to  school  for  a  year.    "  Mr.  Rogers  took  my 


name  once."  That  was  for  a  holiday.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  a  very  nice  gentleman. 

[Note. — This  is  a  pale  unhealthy  looking, 

though  quick  and  pleasing- mannered  boy. 

His  teeth  are  nauch  decayed.] 

Mary  Ann  Prancer  (seems  about  14). — Does  not 
know  how  old  she  is.  Lives  in  master's  house  and 
works  pai'tly  as  servant  and  partly  in  liere  at  box 
making.  Does  that  for  her  living  and  a  shilling  a  week 
to  clothe  herself.  Works  here  and  in  the  hoii.se  till 
about  10  o'clock. 

Never  was  at  school  in  her  life.  Does  not  know  a 
letter.  Never  went  to  a  church  or  chapel.  Never 
heard  of  "  England  "  or  "  London,"  or  the  "  sea  "  or 
"  ships."  Never  heard  of  God.  Does  not  know  what 
He  does.  Does  not  know  whether  it  is  better  for  her 
to  be  good  or  bad. 

[Note. — This  though  with  no  outward 
sign  of  stupidity,  but  on  the  contrary  nice 
looking,  seemed,  as  would  be  gathered 
from  her  answers,  sunk  in  a  state  of  mind- 
less, hopeless  ignorance,  and  to  have  no 
ideas  whatever  beyond  her  round  of  work, 
her  Is.  a  week,  and  her  food  and  clothing. 
She  has  a  mother  and  a  home,  but  for 
some  reason  which  I  could  not  make  out, 
does  not  have  even  the  change  of  jroinc: 
there.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  a^nyone, 
born  in  possession  of  reason,  can  have  been 
kept  so  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  learning 
anything  beyond  what  her  animal  senses 
might  teach.] 
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GREEN'S,  GAYWOOD  STREET,  LONDON  ROAD,  SOUTHWARK. 

I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  out  this  place,  a  dwelling  house  in  a  small  street  of  squalid 
buildings.  At  noonday  two  men  had  just  stopped  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  one  was  making 
a  loud  drunken  speech,  and  the  whole  street,  men,  women,  and  children,  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  crowd  round  and  listen  or  stare  from  the  windows  at  them.  Amongst  these  v.'cre  women  and 
girls  of  abandoned  morality  and  shameless  bearing,  not  confined  to  mere  looks.  Altogether  a  heart 
sickening  sight,  and  one  from  which  I  was  glad  to  escape.  This  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  kind  of 
neighbourhood  in  which  small  match-makers  are  obliged  to  establish  themselves.  I  have  been  told, 
when  inquiring  for  a  name,  "A  match  factory,  is  it?  Oli,  that  must  be  at  the  back  somewhere;  no 
respectable  place  will  take  them referring,  however,  perhaps  not  so  mftch  to  the  character  of  the 
emi)loyment  itself  as  to  the  danger  which  it  causes  to  the  buildings.  A  match  factory  cannot,  I  am 
told,  be  insured  on  any  terms,  though  I  have  met  with  one  exception.  This  caution  must  be  very 
necessary.  I  was  told  by  the  owner  of  one  small  but  very  respectable  place  that  most  of  his  building 
f  was  new,  for  the  place  had  been  burned  down  twice  in  the  last  few  years. 

No  matches  were  being  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  told  are  made  but  seldom,  now  and 
then  only,  by  the  man  and  his  wife,  who  have  a  large  number  of  children. 


GRIMES'S,  GUN  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD. 

This  is  a  place  of  the  same  character  as  the  last ;  a  small  dwelling  house,  in  a  neighbourhood  even 
more  poverty  stricken  and  loathsome  to  the  senses.  Clothes  or  rags  were  across  the  street  to  dry  all 
the  way  along,  and  hand  trucks  with  remains  of  most  offensive  fish,  tfcc,  together  made  driving  an 
impossibility,  and  safe  walking  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  I  saw  in  this  street  also  at  noonday  a 
ragged  woman  staggering  along  with  her  head  cut,  and  an  equally  ragged  crowd  round  her. 

When  matches  are  made  "here,  of  which  I  saw  a  few  traces,  it  is  in  the  little  living  room,  by  the 
family.  A  long  tear  between  the  body  and  the  skirt  of  the  frock  worn  by  the  little  bare-legged  girl 
showed  plainly  that  this  was  her  only  covering  of  any  kind ;  and  her  mother  was  equally  ill  clothed. 


HENRY  WALKER'S,  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK. 

This  factory  has  two  departments,  one  doAvn  stairs  for  cutting  wood  for  match  boxes,  the  other 
upstairs  for  making  matches.  There  were  eight  men  and  four  boys,  but  no  women  or  girls,  at  work 
when  I  was  there.  I  was  told  there  are  often  more.  In  the  loft  up  stairs,  Avhich  is  very  ill  arranged 
and  ill  ventilated,  the  whole  process  of  match  making  is  carried  on,  Vvith  no  kind  of  separation.  The 
furnace  is  at  one  end,  the  dipping  slab  on  one  side,  with  a  large  pot  of  mixture  left  simmering  upon  it 
The  matches  are  "  bundle  dipped,"  and  then  shaken  out  by  a  little  boy.  While  this  was  being  done  I 
could  see  the  white  phosphorus  fume  rising  from  the  newly  dipped  matches  in  a  cloud.  I  saw  the 
same  little  boy  carrying  up  sulphur  to  the  furnace,  and  dropping  the  pieces  into  the  melting  pot.  His 
mouth  and  nose  were  covered  with  yellow  powder  from  "  dusting  out "  the  matches,  i.e.,  rolling  was 
bundles  in  his  hand  to  knock  off  the  sulphur.    At  the  same  time  and  place  something,  dinner,  as  I  the 
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told,  was  being  prepared  in  a  saucepan,  and  boiling  out  into  the  fire.  I  could  not  see  whether  it  had 
any  lid  on  at  the  time. 

From  what  I  had  observed  and  heard  at  this  place,  in  particular  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
master,  before  I  was  invited  up  to  the  match  room,  I  felt  that  I  could  place  no  reliance  on  any  answers 
favourable  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  employed,  and  therefore  asked  but  few  questions. 

While  I  was  questioning  the  boys  in  the  upper  room  one  of  the  men  remarked  in  a  loud  tone,  "  This 
ought  to  have  been  done  before  now;  it  would  have  stopped  some  of  it  then."  Before  I  went  up,  the 
boys,  whom  the  proprietor  wished  to,  and  did,  send  down  to  me,  brought  with  them  an  extremely 
strong  smell  of  phosphorus. 


Edivin  Bensoti,  age  15. — Comes  in  the  morning  at 
7.  Stays  till  8  in  the  evening.  Goes  to  school  on 
Sundays. 

Benjamin  Gibson,  age  13. — Same  hours  of  work 
as  the  last  boy.  Has  breakfast  at  half-past  8,  is  allowed 
half  an  hour  ;  dinner  at  1,  has  an  hour  ;  tea  at  5,  half 
an  hour.    Goes  to  school  on  Sundays. 

James  Mahonei/,  age  1 1  .—has  been  here  3  years. 
Dusts  out  the  bundles.  Comes  at  8^  and  stays  till  8 
in  the  evening.  Never  stays  longer.  Has  his  break- 
fast before  he  comes.  Has  dinner  at  1  ;  goes  home  to 
it.  Does  not  wash  before  he  goes  ;  could  wash  if  he 
liked  ;  could  wash  there  in  the  can  (pointing  to  some 
hot  water  kept  by  the  furnace). 

[Note. — This  boy  has  decayed  teeth,  and  is 
very  stunted.] 

9. — Here  two 


1 


tea  at  5^ 


leaves 


William  Pratt, 
frames. 


age 


Hours  of  work  are  from  8^  to  8 


years.  Fills 
Breakfasts 


before  he  comes  ;  has  dinner  at 
off  work  half  an  hour  for  it. 

Goes  to  school  at  night  sometimes  ;  cannot  read. 

George  Rowland. — Has  worked  in  the  business  22 
years.  Is  dipper  here.  Has  lost  some  of  his  teeth  and 
had  his  gums  lanced  for  swelling  on  them  and  his  face. 
(Shows  the  place — a  large  gap.) 

One  day  in  the  week  he  drives  cattle  by  his  own 
choice.  The  reason  he  took  to  it  was  "  to  blow  some  of 
"  this  nasty  stuff  off"  him.  All  the  men  that  he  knows 
complain  of  that.  When  the  disease  first  comes  they 
think  it's  the  toothache.  Had  a  brother  die  of  it. 
Knows  a  good  many  others  who  have  died  of  it. 
Sometimes  has  tightness  in  the  chest  fi-om  it.  His 
appetite  is  good,  but  not  good  in  the  morning.  He 
cannot  say  it  is.  "  If  I  did,  I  should  tell  you  a  story, 
"  and  you  know  that.  Sir."  Washes  about  every  horn- 
when  he  has  done  dipping. 

Has  heard  of  some  inquiry  coming.  Supjwses  this 
is  it. 


CHARLICK'S,  5,  GEORGE  STREET,  SPITALFIELDS. 

Tlie  match  manufacture,  carried  on  here  during  the  last  year  by  the  owner  and  his  wife  only,  and 
never  by  any  but  adult  labour,  has  been  lately  given  up  for  another  business.  The  evidence  of  the 
wife,  however,  seems  to  the  point,  and  is  given  accordingly. 

Maria  Charlicli. — Her  husband,  Alfred  Charlick,  young  ;  would  sooner  her  own  should  l)eg  their  bread 

has  lately  given  up  the  match  business.    He  never  than  go  to  it.    That  is  what  her  husband  always  says, 

employed  any  children  or  any  one  not  grown  up.  They  though  he  has  been  at  it  ever  since  he  was  7  years  old. 

did  not  consider  it  safe,  partly  because  of  the  danger  of  But  he  has  got  such  a  "  detest "  to  it.    Whenever  he 

fire,  but  particularly  because  young  people  do  not  know  dipped  he  always  had  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth, 

the  strength  of  the  work,  or  when  they  are  injuring  That  is  proper  you  know.    He  would  not  speak  the 

themselves.    They  will  not  keep  clean,  but  will  eat  while  ;  afterwards  he  always  "  slooshed "  his  mouth 

their  victuals  all  amongst  their  work,  and  lay  it  down  well  out  with  water  ;  he  never  used  anything  else, 
before  them  ;  that  is  the  cause  of  half  the  mischief        It  is  very  right  that  the  children  should  be  taken 

with  the  jaws.    It  is  not  a  fi-t  work  for  childi-en  at  all.  care  of  by  law.    Children  are  not  now  brought  up  as 

Would  never  let  her  own  go  into  the  place.    Wonders  they  were.    The  parents  do  not  care  what  they  do 

how  mothers  can  let  their  children  go  to  such  work  so  with  them  so  long  as  they  bring  home  money. 

MESSRS.  BELL  AND  BLACK'S,  BOW  BRIDGE,  STRATFORD. 

This  is  a  carefully  arranged  factory,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  long  line  of  buildings  of  one  story,  Avell 
ventilated  by  side  windows  and  doors,  as  well  as  frequent  skylights  all  opened,  fronting  an  airy 
yard.  There  are  three  dipping  rooms,  all  well  ventilated ;  two,  lately  built,  especially  so  ;  the  nearest 
to  them  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  or  more  from  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  main  building.  Adjoining 
of  these  are  three  drying  rooms.  The  sulphur  dipping  room,  again,  stands  by  itself.  The  whole  place 
feels  fresh  and  airy.  The  proprietors  seem  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  the  place  and  em- 
ployment as  wholesome  as  possible.  Some  of  the  modes  are  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bell  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  witnesses. 

While  I  was  there,  viz.  at  1  o'clock,  all  the  working  rooms  were  cleared  at  once  for  dinner,  the 
people  returning  just  at  2,  as  I  left.  Most  went  home  or  out,  a  few  who  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance  remaining  about  the  place.  They  are  never  allowed  to  eat  in  any  of  the  dipping  rooms, 
or  the  stove  or  drying  rooms.  The  sulphur  room  is  thought  harmless,  and  I  saw  several  sitting  in 
that. 

The  main  rooms,  three  in  all,  are  very  long  ;  and  though  different  parts  of  the  work,  such  as 
filling  the  frames,  putting  the  matches  in  boxes,  and  packing  the  boxes,  as  well  as  the  making  and 
cutting  the  wax  taper  to  be  afterwards  dipped,  have  not  each  a  distinct  room,  they  are  carried  on 
as  far  apart  as  they  can  be  in  the  same  room.  It  is  intended  to  separate  them  entirely,  and  I  was 
asked  if  I  could  suggest  any  other  improvements. 

All  the  children  are  employed  and  paid  directly  by  the  proprietors,  who  say  that  no  other  plan  is 
likely  to  be  so  free  from  abuse ;  and  that  this  plan  is  especially  desirable  where,  as  in  this  business, 
the  work  is  done  chiefly  by  the  piece,  by  children  who  take  home  their  earnings  to  their  parents. 
The  books  kept  by  the  foreman  afford  ready  evidence  of  the  amount  of  work  actually  done  by  each 
child,  and  confidence  is  inspired  that  each  receives  the  full  payment  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Altogether,  this  seems  a  most  satisfactory  establishment.  The  most  important  feature  seems  to 
be  the  system  of  reliefs  from  the  noxious  parts  of  the  work. 
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Mr,  Samuel  Alexander  Bell. — I  have  been  engaged 
in  this  business  23  years  and  am  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
I  took  these  premises  in  order  to  have  the  space  re- 
quired by  the  Building  Act.  I  was  aware  that  the 
work  was  of  an  unwholesome  kind,  unless  great  care 
were  taken,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  all  possible  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  were  built  by  myself,  and  in  other  ways. 

Until  two  years  ago  I  had  never  had  any  case  of  the 
phosphorus  or  jaw-disease  amongst  our  workpeople  ; 
and  I  believe  that  we  were  the  only  large  employers 
who  could  say  so.  After  this  two  cases  occun-ed  :  one 
very  slight  and  cured  in  two  or  three  months,  the 
other  more  serious.  This  man  has  lost  his  jaw,  but  is 
now  recovering  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  hospital, 
and  but  little  disfigured.  This  case  was  kept  from  our 
knowledge  for  a  long  time,  or  we  should  not  have 
allowed  the  man  to  go  on  working. 

The  occurrence  of  these  cases  led  us  to  make  further 
inquiries  as  to  any  possible  precautions.  I  heard  that 
turpentine  was  a  great  absorbent  of  the  phosphorus 
fumes,  and  made  the  dippers  and  the  boys  who  attend 
to  them  and  the  stove  (or  drying)  I'oom  wear  little  cans 
of  turpentine  round  their  necks.  I  had  also  found  that 
whitew;ash  had  a  great  effect  in  keeping  the  places 
fresh,  and  we  have  had  the  dipping  rooms  whitewashed 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Having  heard  lately  that 
soda  is  very  useful  as  an  antidote  to  the  phosphorus 
we  make  the  dippers  rinse  their  mouths  out  with  soda 
and  water  every  time  they  finish  a  set  of  dipping.  But 
we  have  great  trouble  in  enforcing  these  precautions, 
and  have  frequently  to  punish  the  neglect  of  them  by 
small  fines. 

For  nearly  two  years  we  have  also  adopted  the  plan 
of  not  allowing  the  dippers  to  dip  on  more  than  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  employing  them  in  the  open  air 
on  the  others,  and  also  of  making  the  boys  who  carry 
the  frames  from  them  to  the  di-ying  rooms,  or  who  are 
about  the  latter,  work  at  some  other  employment  every 
other  week. 

We  also  had  two  new  and  very  airy  dipping  rooms 
built,  so  as  to  have  three  instead  of  only  one,  and  use 
iron  dipping  slabs  instead  of  stone,  as  iron  absorbs  the 
vapour  so  much  less. 

No  other  case  of  disease  has  occurred,  and  I  am  in 
great  hopes  that  after  all  these  improvements  we  shall 
be  entirely  free  from  it. 

I  have  been  in  some  of  the  best'  lucifer  manufactories 
in  Paris.  They  were  not  well  arranged,  being  much 
like  our  inferior  ones  in  England  ;  but  that  was  10 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  improvements  they 
have  there  now. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  system  of  changing  the 
employment  of  the  dippers  and  drying  room  boys  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  their  health. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  separate  each  different 
branch  of  the  work  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
others  in  which  any  harm  can  arise.  I  have  endea- 
voui'ed  to  carry  this  out  as  far  as  I  can. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  number  of  experiments 
with  the  red  phosphorus.  It  was  introdufced  into  Eng- 
land 10  or  12  years  back  from  Sweden  and  also  by  a 
German.  It  is  a  patent  article,  and  the  patentee  has 
for  eight  or  10  years  gone  to  great  expense  in  trying 
to  introduce  it  to  practical  use,  but,  without  success. 
I  believe  every  considerable  lucifer  manufacturer  in 
London  has  tried  it  and  failed,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
make  it  a  mercantile  article.  It  will  not  ignite  unless 
kept  perfectly  dry,  and  therefore  is  less  serviceable 
than  the  common  phosphorus.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence, and  from  that  of  others,  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
can  be  successfully  applied.  It  it  could,  we  should 
have  adopted  it,  as  I  have  understood  that  there  are 
no  bad  effects  attending  its  use. 

I  have  a  general  idea  of  the  Factory  Laws.  I  do 
not  think  any  regulations  of  that  kind  would  in  the 
least  affect  our  business.  All  our  hours,  meals,  &c. 
are  quite  regular  already.  I  do  not  like  employing 
young  children,  say  under  12.  They  are  often  more 
loss  than  profit. 


Nor  do  I  think  working  overtime  answers  in  the  end.  The 
When  people  have  worked  too  long  one  day  they  can-   Lucifer  Match 
not  work  so  well  the  next.    That  must  be  obvious  to  Manufacture, 
every  one,  from  every  day's  experience,  'though  we  London 

have  so  little  opportunity  of  observing  it  here,  as  we   

hardly  ever  work  overtime,  except  in  some  very  rare  Mr.  J.  E.  White. 

case,  as  when  a  day  in  summer  is  so  hot  as  to  keep  

the  wax  from  drying.  The  weather  affects  the  amount 
of  work  done  a  good  deal.  More  is  done  when  it  is 
fresh  and  bright,  I  find. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  education  of  the 
children  ;  but  as  I  employ  so  many,  I  subscribe  to  all 
the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  many 
of  the  children  attend  them,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent. 

William  Bush,  age  17. — Has  been  here  six  years. 
Has  been  a  dipper  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 
His  hours  are  from  6  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the 
evening.  Does  not  dip  all  the  time,  but  at  intervals 
when  a  set  of  fi'ames  is  brought  to  him  ;  perhaps  for 
about  five  or  six  hours  altogether  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Two  days  in  the  week  is  not  allowed  to  dip,  but 
works  about  in  the  yard  at  anything. 

Wears  a  can  of  turpentine  round  his  neck  ;  always 
does  so.    (It  was  on  when  I  saw  him.) 

Has  breakfast  at  8,  dinner  at  1.  Is  allowed  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  Some- 
times has  his  meals  about  here  in  the  yard  or  anywhere 
except  in  a  dipping  or  drying  room.  That  is  not 
allowed. 

Every  time  he  leaves  off  dipping,  washes  his  hands 
and  rinses  out  his  mouth  with  soda  and  watei'.  This 
is  about  a  dozen  times  a  day,  perhaps,  may  be  more, 
may  be  less.  Always  takes  oft'  his  smock  artd  apron 
when  he  leaves  off  work. 

Has  had  very  little  schooling;  none  for  10  or  11 
years.  Can  spell,  but  can't  tell  what  it  means  till  he 
is  told.    Can  reckon  a  little.    Twelve  times  12  is  144. 

Is  quite  strong. 

John  Smith,  age  15. — Has  been  here  five  months. 
Woi'ks  this  week  in  the  drying  room.  His  business  is 
to  keep  it  tidy,  pick  up  things  if  they  fall,  and  attend 
to  the  stove.  Next  week  he  will  work  at  something 
else.  Never  works  in  the  drying  I'oom  two  weeks 
together.  Is  not  in  the  room  all  the  time,  but  in  and 
out. 

His  hom's  are  from  6  to  6.    Earns  9s.  a  week. 
Does  not  find  the  work  hurt  him  at  all. 

James  Wood,  age  17. — Is  just  come  here.  Works 
in  the  diying  room.  Keeps  it  clean  ;  looks  to  the 
fire.  ■ 

His  hours  in  the  day  are  from  6  to  6.  Is  not  in  all 
the  time.  Is  often  "  in  and  out."  Doesn't  find  it  at 
all  close.    "  There's  plenty  of  aii'  about  here." 

Goes  to  school  pretty  often. 

George  Carter,  age  17.  Has  been  here  three  years. 
This  week  is  in  the  di-ying  room ;  another  week 
"  grinds."  Grinds  the  composition  in  a  shed  over  the 
way.  It  is  ground  by  a  hand  machine.  He  looks  to 
it.  It  is  carried  over  here  in  cans.  The  others  all 
take  tui'ns  the  same  as  he.  When  in  the  drying  room 
always  wears  a  can.  Picks  up  matches  and  sees  to 
the  fire  there. 

Goes  to  a  night  school  after  his  work.  Can  read 
and  write.  Reads  from  cards.  Teacher  comes  and 
helps  him,  and  tells  him  what  it  means.  Doesn't  know 
what  it  means  till  he  is  told  it  two  or  three  times. 
Does  then.  Can  write  his  "  own  name,"  nothing  more. 
Does  sums  with  three  or  four  lines,  that  is  addition. 
Does  them  light  generally. 

George  Graves,  age  1 5. — Here  one  month.  Carries 
frames  of  matches  from  the  dippers  to  the  drying  room 
and  sets  them  up  there.  Works  at  this  one  week  ; 
another  week  does  anything  that  happens.  It  does  not 
matter  to  him  which  part  he  does.  It  does  not  take 
any  effect  on  him. 

Goes  to  the  same  school  as  the  last  boy.    Not  often. 
It  is  not  often  that  he  wants  to  go.    He  is  '-a  good 
"  scholar  already."    Can  read  hard  words  easily. 
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Worked  at  the  ALlicy  Mills  before  he  came  here. 
They  arc  print  Avorks. 

[Note.— This  boy  read  off  three  or  four 
lines  of  the  Times,  containing  some  long 
words,  with  ease,  only  making  "Canadian" 
"  Canadan."] 

Daniel  Sergold,  age  10.— Has  been  here  six  months. 
Fills  frames.  Comes  at  6.  Goes  at  6.  Breakfasts  at 
8  here.  Dinner  at  1.  Goes  home  for  that  ;  has  an 
hour  for  it.  Knows  when  it  is  time  because  "  Dan'l  " 
comes  and  tells  them.    Dan'l  overlooks  them  there. 

Takes  home  his  earnings,  2s.  a  week  perhaps.  May 
keep  46?.  for  himself. 

Used  to  go  to  school  every  day  till  he  came  here. 
Does  not  go  now  except  on  a  Sunday.  Goes  then 
from  11  to  1.  Never  goes  to  any  church  or  place  like 
that.  Used  to  read  without  spelling.  Can  sum.  Three 
times  6  is  17.    Twice  9  is  18. 

Betsey  Jewell,  age  10. — Has  been  here  nearly  three 
years.  Fills  frames.  Comes  at  6.  Goes  at  6.  Has 
lier  breakfast  and  dinner  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest, 
and  stays  as  long.  "  Dan'l "  comes  and  tells  them 
Avhen  it  is  time.  Must  go  then.  "  He  wont  let  us 
"  fill  at  breakfast  time."  Takes  her  earnings  home. 
Mother  gives  her  a  halfpenny  every  Saturday  out  of 
it  to  spend. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday.  Used  to  go  on  week 
days  when  she  was  "  a  little  girl."  She  went  for  nine 
years.  Is  quite  sure  it  Avas  for  nine  or  eight  years. 
Can't  read  ;  could  once.    Can't  spell  "  c-a-t." 


Joseph  James  Bowthorpe,  age  11. — Doesn't  know 
his  Christian  name  (he  asked  his  neigliljour).  "  They 
"  call  me  Joseph  at  home."  Has  the  same  time  for  his 
breakfast  and  dinner  as  all  the  rest. 

Goes  to  school  on  a  Sunday.  Used  to  go  on  week 
days, for  six  months .;  not  more.  Tliey  made  him  read. 
Cannot  read  now  at  all.    Cannot  write. 

Emily  Chymist,  age  14. — Has  been  here  four  years. 
Fills  frames  of  Avax  matches.  Can  fill  20  a  day.  Gets 
three  fin-things  for  each.  Each  frame  has  about  60 
rows  of  matches,  with  50  matches  in  each  row.  Takes 
the  money  home  to  mother. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  sometimes.  Went  on 
Aveek  days  before  she  came  here.  Can't  read  at  all. 
Can't  Avrite.   Four  and  five  are  10  ;  20  and  20  are  40. 

Jane  Randall,  age  11. — Fills  frames.  Has  her 
meals  at  the  same  times  as  the  rest ;  in  here  or  some- 
wlierc  about.  Kuoavs  Avhen  it  is  time  because  they 
turn  out  from  the  factory  at  the  far  end. 

Goes  to  Stratford  church  to  school  on  Sunday. 
Never  Avent  on  a  week  day.    Never  could  read. 

Charles  John  Fisher,  age  14. — Fills.  Has  been 
here  five  years.  Has  his  meals  wlien  the  rest  do. 
Has  his  dinner  in  the  yard.  If  it  is  Avet,  has  it  in 
here. 

Used  to  go  to  school  till  he  came  here.  Goes  on 
Siuidays  sometimes.  Never  goes  in  the  evening  of  a 
Avcek  day.  Can  read  a  very  little.  Can  "  Avrite  my 
"  oAvn  name."    Goes  to  church  if  it  rains. 


GEORGE  EVANCE'S,  SOMER'S  TOWN,  GARRATT,  WANDSWORTH. 

This  factory,  just  built  for  the  purpose  of  the  business,  standing  quite  in  the  country,  with  garden 
and  fields  all  round  it,  consists  of  three  detached  buildings  of  one  story.  The  "  Avax-room  "  is  long  and 
Avell  lighted,  but  the  Avindows  do  not  open.  The  roof,  hoAvever,  is  only  of  tiles,  and  a  Avooden  shutter 
or  two  at  tlie  back  may  be  taken  down  if  Avished  ;  still  the  ventilation  might  be  improved.  Women, 
girls,  and  three  or  four  boys  are  engaged  in  this  Avork. 

The  second  building,  roofed  with  corrugated  iron,  Avlth  large  and  effectual  ventilators  in  the  roof, 
contains  an  ante  room  Avhere  matches  are  stored  and  packing  done  ;  on  one  side  a  room  Avhere  boys 
fill,  on  the  other  the  drying-room,  and  the  dipping-room  at  the  back.  There  is  a  doorAvay  Avithout  a 
door  from  the  filling  room,  opening  straight  upon  the  dipping  slab.  There  seems  no  occasion  for  this. 
In  a  third  building,  a  shed  at  some  distance,  is  a  saw  for  cutting  the  bundles  of  Avood  matches. 

The  place  is  both  from  situation  and  construction  extremely  airy  and  is  very  clean,  and  shows  Avhat  a 
matcli  factory  may  easily  be  made,  at  least  wliere  there  is  sufficient  space  available,  Avhich  is  of  course 
l)at  seldom  the  case  in  the  middle  of  towns,  Avhere  factories  are  usually  placed,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  elscAvhere  the  nimiber  of  children  required.  This  difficulty  is  found  by  the  master, 
and  forms  in  his  mind  the  only  obstacle  to  enforcing  an  amount  of  education  on  the  children. 


Mr.  George  Evance. — Has  worked  in  the  bxtsiness 
many  years,  but  has  never  suffered  in  health.  The 
places  he  worked  in  Avere  all  Avell  arranged  and  airy. 

Uses  a  good  deal  of  red  phosphorus  in  parts  of  his 
work.  Is  getting  more  into  the  use  of  it.  His  chief 
reason  is  because  it  does  not  smell  so  much.  Cannot 
use  it  in  every  part  of  the  work.  When  it  does  suit 
he  uses  it.  It  does  not  ignite  so  freely  ;  but  keeps  as 
well  as  the  common. 

Thinks  that  any  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  children 
and  young  persons,  if  they  had  to  work  less  time 
Than  at  present,  Avould  aifect  his  Avork  in  this  Avay  :  — 
When  busy  he  should  have  to  employ  a  greater  number 
of  hands  ;  when  slack,  to  turn  them  oti'.  Should  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  more  hands  ;  cannot  do  so  at  this 
moment.  There  are  none  about  at  this  time  of  year 
(May).  Can  see  no  objection  to  the  children  going  to 
school,  if  the  time  were  Avell  arranged  ;  but  of  course 
could  not  have  his  work  stopped.  Lets  the  hands  come 
from  6  to  6  or  8  to  8,  as  they  please.  If  some  come  at 
one  time  and  some  at  the  other  it  does  not  matter  or 
hinder  the  Avork.  Of  course  if  the  children  could  go 
to  school  it  Avould  be  much  better  for  them. 

Louisa  Vincent,  age  14. — A  month  here  ;  a  year  at 
Bell's.  Empties  frames  and  boxes  the  matches.  Comes 
at  7  or  8,  generally  here  at  7  ;  stays  till  9  or  10  in  the 
evening,  usually  till  9.  Has  breakfast  at  8  ;  has  half 
ail  hour  for  it.  Dinner  at  1 ;  has  an  hour.  Eats  them 
at  her  bench  here.    Washes  her  hands  in  the  bucket 


there  (pointing  to  some  belonging  to  the  steam  Avax 
boiler).  Has  a  sore  throat  ;  is  hoarse.  It  does  not 
hurt  her  much.    Got  it  lately. 

Takes  her  earnings  home  ;  gets  none  for  lierself. 
(This  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  Mrs.  Evance  had  2s.  8d. 
of  hers  Avhich  she  was  saving.)  Another  girl  first 
brought  her  here. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday.  When  at  Bell's  used  to 
go  to  a  night  school.  Never  Avent  to  a  day  school. 
Can  read.  (Reads  very  slowly).  Can  write  a  little. 
Eleven  and  1 1  is  22. 

Eliza  Cheeseman,  age  10. — Comes  at  7  or  8  ;  goes 
at  7  or  8.  Breakfiist  at  8,  half  an  hour.  Dinner  at 
1,  an  hour.  Both  either  here  or  at  home.  Tea  at  5, 
half  an  hour.  Washes  in  a  boAvl  here.  Earns  2s.  a 
Aveek.    Gets  ^c?.  or  \d.  for  herself. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  sometimes.  Till  here 
used  to  go  to  a  day  school.  Can  read.  (Reads  fairly.) 
Can  Avrite  ;  but  not  many  woi'ds.  "  Used  to  add  up 
and  put  a  cross."  Three  times  11  is  32  ;  is  31  ;  is  34. 
Reckoned  that  by  reckoning  3  times  10,  and  knowing 
it  AA^ould  be  a  little  more. 

Henry  Hendon,  age  12. — Fills  frames  in  the  wax 
room.  Comes  here  at  half  -past  6 ;  goes  at  half-past 
9  sometimes,  or  half-past  10.  Has  breakfast  at  8, 
half  an  hour.  Dinner  at  half-past  12,  takes  half  an 
hour.  Tea  at  half-past  6  or  7,  takes  quarter  of  an 
liQui'.  Has  them  in  here  ;  sometimes  goes  home  to 
them. 
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Goes  to  school  on  Sunday.  Went  on  week  days 
when  he  did  not  Avork.  Can  read  words  of  one  syllable. 
Can  write  figures,  but  not  letters.  Five  times  5  is  (at 
first  says  he  does  not  know,  after  a  long  time  says)  25. 
Goes  to  church  on  Sunday. 

George  Hendon,a,ge  14. — Is  brother  to  Henry.  Comes 
to  work,  goes  from  it,  and  has  his  meals  the  same  iis 
his  brother.  Does  not  leave  off  here  till  about  1 ;  knows 
it  is  1  Ijecause  he  looks  at  the  clock.  Takes  home  5s  ; 
gets  2d.  of  it  for  himself. 

Has  been  at  three  print  factories  ;  used  not  to  go  to 
school  at  any  of  them.  Is  sure  he  did  not.  Only  went 
on  Sunday  ;  never  on  a  week  day.  Cannot  read  at  all. 
"  My  brother  has  had  more  schooling  than  me." 

James  Bennett,  age  17. — Was  four  years  with 
Mr.  Evance,  in  London  ;  came  here  with  him.  Heljjs 


him  dip,  or  does  anything  that  is  wanted.    Is  as  often  The 
out  as  in.    Comes  at  7,  stays  till  half-past  7  in  the   Lucifer  Match 
evening  ;  sometimes  to  9,  not  often.    Has  breakfast  at  Manufacture. 
8  ;  has  half  an  hour  or  more.    Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  ~ 
Tea  at  4,  half  an  hour.    Washes  in  a  pail  after  dipping.  "° 
"  You  must  keep  your  hands  clean  ;  it  stinks  so  much,"  Mr.  J.E.White. 

Does  not  feel  the  work  here ;  used  to  do  so  in  London.  

It  choked  him.    It  was  closer  there. 

Used  to  go  to  school  a  little  once.  "  Can't  read  any." 
Can  spell  a  little.  Cannot  write.  Can  do  no  figures. 
Never  had  any  try  at  it. 

Sarah  Chance,  age  16. — Was  at  Bell's  18  months. 
Used  to  clamp-fill,  and  empty  them.  Does  the  same 
here.    Comes  at  9  or  10  in  the  morning  ;  goes  at  7. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday.  Before  she  worked  she 
went  on  week  days.  Can  read  easily.  Can  write  ; 
not  much. 


GEORGE  CHARLES  GRIMES'S,  SOUTH  STREET,  WANDSWORTH. 

This  is  a  small  manufactory,  consisting  of  one  clean  airy  shop  in  an  open  space,  devoted  to  a  single 
operation,  viz.,  the  insertion  of  a  small  wire  into  the  end  of  splints,  afterwards  used  for  cigar  lights, 
at  an  adjoining  match  factory,  to  prevent  the  composition  from  breaking  off  when  lighted ;  a  clean 
and  harmless  employment.  The  place  seems  extremely  well  managed.  Only  girls  are  employed. 
All  looking  very  respectable,  clean,  and  happy. 

An  evening  school  is  held  in  here  in  the  winter  evenings  for  these  girls,  and  as  many  others  as 
can  be  induced  to  come.  Last  winter  there  were,  I  was  told,  as  many  as  150  names  on  the  books  at 
once.  A  gentleman,  the  clergyman  I  believe,  gave  a  supply  of  excellent  school  books,  &c.,  for  the 
school.    There  was  a  short  prayer  for  the  children  on  a  card  hanging  on  the  wall. 

These  facts  speak  highly  for  the  energy  and  intelligence  as  well  as  the  other  good,  qualities  of  the 
proprietor,  who  was  formerly  foreman  at  the  neighbouring  match  factory  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Co. 


Harriet  Tidbury,  age  13. — Her  hours  of  work  are 
from  6  to  6.  Has  breakfast  at  8  (half  an  hour). 
Dinner  at  1  (an  hour).  Has  them  in  the  room.  Has 
tea  at  home  after  work.  Goes  to  school  on  Sun- 
day. Comes  here  on  a  winter  evening.  Can  read 
well. 

Mary  Matthews,  age  11. — Works  from  6  to  6. 
Never  iongei".  Meal  times  same  as  the  last  girl.  Goes 
home  to  dinner.  Her  little  brother  brings  her  break- 
fast here.  Three  other  girls  go  home  to  dinner.  All 
the  rest  have  it  here  in  the  room.  Earns  2s.  ov  3s.  a 
week.    Gets  Id.  or  2d.  of  it  for  herself. 

Goes  to  school  and  church  on  Sunday,  and  comes 
here  in  the  evening  in  winter'. 


Sarah  Driver,  age  13. — Just  come.  Has  her 
meals  in  here,  the  same  as  the  I'est.  Goes  to  church 
and  school  on  Sunday.  Used  to  go  to  a  week  day 
school  before  she  was  here. 

Mary  Jones,  age  13. — Here  8  months.  Hours 
of  woi'k  from  6  to  6.  Meals  the  same  as  the  others. 
Takes  her  wages  home.  Sometimes  get  something 
for  herself. 

Sometimes  comes  to  school  here  in  the  evening. 
Used  to  go  on  week  days  before  she  came  here.  Can 
read,  write,  and  do  sums.  Can  "  do  bills  of  parcels 
best."  Does  them  at  home  ;  that's  why.  Does  "  long 
division,"  and  "  fractions."  Is  sui'e  she  has  done  frac- 
tions. 


MESSRS.  BRYANT  AND  MATS,  FAIRFIELD,  BOW. 

These  are  spacious  airy  works,  with  much  open  ground  all  around  forming  part  of  the  premises. 
They  are  in  fact  far  removed  from  all  other  buildings,  except  a  portion  of  the  same  works  now  cut 
otF  and  used  for  another  purpose.  There  is  nothing  unpleasant  or  objectionable  here.  The  manu- 
facture carried  on  here  differs  from  that  at  other  places  inasmuch  as  no  common  phosphorus  or  other 
offensive  ingredient  is  used,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of  the  different  branches  of  the  work 
does  not  seem  so  material.  The  works,  too,  are  only  just  established,  and  only  partially  com- 
pleted. 

All  the  processes,  with  the  exception  of  mixing  the  composition  and  drying  the  matches  when 
dipped,  which  are  carried  on  in  small  rooms  opening  from  the  side,  are  conducted  in  a  long  shed- 
like building,  cut  into  compartments  by  wire  caging.  When  a  larger  portion  of  building  is  ready 
the  boys  will  work  in  a  part  cut  off  from  the  girls  by  a  party  wall,  and  separate  closets  and  washing 
places  are  being  provided  for  each  half  The  building  is  of  one  story,  broad  and  high,  open  to  the 
slate  roof,  which  rests  on  iron  girders,  but  it  seems  to  depend  for  its  ventilation  upon  its  doors,  the 
skylights,  which  afford  the  only  light,  not  opening. 

In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  raised  reservoir  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  the  work  and  in  case 
of  fire. 

Along  the  wall  are  pegs,  each  with  a  number  to  it,  on  which  the  children  and  others  hang  their 
bonnets,  coats,  &c. 

Part  of  the  manufacture  consists  in  painting  a  composition,  in  appearance  only  much  like  the 
common  composition,  upon  the  sides  of  the  match  box.  This  is  done  by  young  women  and  girls, 
who  are  all  provided  with  large  strong  leather  aprons  to  protect  their  dresses. 

When  a  child  has  finished  a  frame  or  a  piece  of  work  he  takes  it  and  receives  a  counter  in  ex- 
change, and  brings  his  counters  at  the  end  of  the  day  in  order  to  prevent  any  mistake  in  payment. 

Altogether  this  seems  a  very  nicely  conducted  place.  The  children  appear  very  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  seem  without  exception  much  to  prefer  their  employment  here  to  that  in  other  lucifer 
manufactories,  in  which  most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  engaged  more  or  less  before.    They  give 
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various  reasons,  mostly  that  this  work  is  "  not  so  nasty,"  "  has  no  steam/'  or  that  they  earn  more  or 
are  better  treated  here.  Just  as  I  arrived,  1  o'clock,  a  bell  rang  and  the  children  rushed  out  as  if  from 
a  school ;  I  was  there  when  they  returned  at  2. 

The  manufactory  has  only  been  at  work  4  or  5  months,  so  that  no  child  can  have  much  experience 
of  it,  some  had  been  there  only  a  few  weeks,  some  a  few  days  only. 


Mr.  William  Bryant. — I  am  one  of  the  firm.  I  have 
no  personal  experience  of  the  common  mode  of  match 
manufacture,  but  have  understood  that  it  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  those  employed  iu  certain  parts  of  it, 
and  have  been  informed  on  good  authority  that  in  one 
large  factory  out  of  London  during  the  last  20  years 
the  deaths  from  necrosis  of  the  jaw  have  averaged  one 
a  year. 

I  believe  that  the  disease  is  less  common  now  than 
formerly.  I  think  this  arises  from  the  character  of 
the  business  having  been  raised  by  having  passed  to 
a  higher  class  of  employers.  These  naturally  bestow 
more  thought  and  care  on  the  welfare  of  those  in  their 
employment,  and  are  more  able  and  likely  to  adopt  all 
useful  precautious. 

The  mode  of  manufacture  carried  on  by  us  is,  I 
believe,  perfectly  free  from  any  injurious  influence 
upon  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it.  We  do  not 
use  the  white  or  common  phosphorus  at  all.  The  only 
phosphorus  used  is  not  in  the  match,  but  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  outside  of  the  box,  on  which  the 
match  is  i-ubbed,  and  this  phosphorus  is  of  the  red  or 
amorphous  kind,  which  is  I  believe  pei'fectly  harmless, 
and  is  not  a  poison.  The  price  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  common  phosphorus,  the  one  being  4s.  a  lb.  the 
other  2s.  6d.  If  it  were  used,  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  manufacture  would  be  very  small. 

I  do  not  think  that  foreign  competition  need  be 
feared  in  matches.  The  proportion  of  the  English' 
made  as  compared  with  the  foreign  made,  consumed 
in  England,  has  increased  greatly  within  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  owing  perhaps  to  the  increased  mauu- 
factm'e  of  the  wax  lucifer. 

Any  reasonable  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  children 
and  young  persons  employed  by  us  as  to  hours,  age, 
meals,  &c.,  would  not  affect  us  in  the  least.  They  would 
leave  us  very  much  as  we  are  ah-eady ;  at  the  same 
time,  in  our  case  I  think  them  unnecessary.  The  labour 
of  all  employed  by  us  is  perfectly  free,  and  we  do 
not  allow  of  any  sub-contracts.  These  are  likely  to 
lead  to  abuses,  as  the  contractor  wishes  to  clear  some- 
thing from  the  transaction  in  return  for  the  trouble, 
and  in  some  degree  responsibility,  which  he  incurs. 
Such  restrictions  might  perhaps  interfere  with  the 
small  employers. 

We  find  that  we  can  always  get  as  many  hands  as 
we  I'equire,  It  is  not  skilled  labour,  though  some 
from  practice  Avill  do  three  times  the  amount  of 
others, 

I  have  never  turned  my  thoughts  much  to  the 
effects  of  legislation  with  reference  to  labour.  If 
desirable  at  all  it  can  be  so  only  with  reference  to 
children  and  young  persons, 

I  have  been  in  Sweden,  and  know  the  factory  of 
Mr,  Lundstrom  there.  The  people  in  Sweden  are 
very  well  educated.  You  hardly  meet  a  child  of,  say, 
5  years  old  who  cannot  read,  and  if  a  little  older,  who 
cannot  wiite,  I  believe  that  this  arises  fi'om  the 
Government  enforcing  a  certam  amount  of  education 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  many  civil  positions  as, 
e.g.,  I  believe  even  for  marriage. 

In  the  manufixctory  of  Mr,  Lundstrom  no  one  is 
allowed  to  contiuue  in  a  dangerous  or  disagreeable  part 
of  the  woik  beyond  a  certain  time  together,  a  month 
I  beUeve,    He  is  then  relieved  by  another,  and  so  on, 

Mr.  Francis  May. — I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Bryant  and  May,  of  Whitechapel  Road,  E.,  and  Fair- 
field Works,  Bow,  E.  We  are  impoiters,  and  keep  our 
stores  here  (Whitechapel  Road),  but  have  just  taken 
bur  works  at  Bow  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  safety 
match,  of  which  we  are  the  patentees  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Having  started  this  business  so  lately,  Ave 
have  not  yet  many  childi-en  or  young  persons  employed 
there.  I  do  not  superintend  that  manufactory  much 
myself. 


The  manufactui'e  of  matches  with  the  common  white 
phosphorus  iu  the  ordinary  way  gives  rise  to  the  very 
painful  disease,  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  But  fi-om  the 
general  testimony  of  manufactui'ers  I  believe  this  is 
much  less  prevalent  than  it  used  to  be,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  disease  being  now  well  known,  and 
measures  taken  to  secure  good  ventilation,  which  is  of 
great  importance. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  common  lucifer  in  different  works  in  Sweden, 
amongst  others  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Lundstrom,  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  Avhich  are  very  extensive. 
The  common  or  white  phosphorus  was  used  in  Sweden, 
but  I  never  heard  of  much  injury  arising  from  it  there, 
or  of  any  disease  amongst  the  people  employed.  This 
probably  was  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  work  was 
conducted.  The  Swedish  people  are  very  intelligent 
and  orderly.  The  people  in  the  work  Avere  as  clean 
as  pins.  The  works  (Lundstrom's)  are  A'ery  spacious 
and  thoroughly  Avell  ventilated,  having  high  air  shafts 
placed  in  the  roof  for  the  purpose.  They  have  a  very 
long  frontage  to  the  shore  of  a  lake,  and  so  get  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  The  cleanliness  of  both  jilace  and  people 
was  remarkable.  It  was,  I  believe,  insisted  on  by  the 
j^rojirietor.  He  is  a  very  superior  joerson.  There  are 
500  or  600  children  employed  there.  All  went  home 
for  their  meals.  All  noxious  parts  of  the  manufacture 
Avere  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  main  building.  This 
Avas  possible  oAving  to  the  great  extent  of  space  available. 
While  I  Avas  there  all  the  children  had  a  fete  given  to 
them  in  a  nobleman's  park.  We  employ  noAV  nearly 
1,000  hands  iu  the  manufacture  at  one  place  in  Sweden, 
and  nearly  500  in  another. 

Mr.  Lundstrom  Avas  the  inventor  of  the  improve- 
ment used  in  the  patent  match,  which  contains  no 
phosphorus  whatever,  but  the  amount  of  labour  already 
employed  by  him  being  so  large  and  it  being  difficult 
to  procure  there  the  additional  hands  required  for 
setting  on  foot  a  ncAV  manufacture,  we  purchased  the 
iuA'ention  from  him.  Another  person  has  purchased 
the  right  to  use  it  in  France.  No  amount  of  friction 
against  any  substance,  except  that  prepared  for  it, 
Avhich  is  placed  on  the  box,  will  make  one  of  the  patent 
matches  ignite,  nor  has  it  any  smell  or  any  poisonous 
quality,  nor  is  there  any  poisonous  or  dangerous  in- 
gredient in  the  prepared  surface  affixed  to  the  box. 
The  Avhite  phosphorus  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Three  persons  were  poisoned  in  France  by  some 
lucifers  which  had  got  into  a  coffee  pot  somehow  or 
other.  There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  a  like  kind 
in  France.    Many  are  collected  in  a  book,  I  believe. 

The  red  or  amorphous  phosi^horus  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  matches  instead  of  the 
white.  If  it  wei'e,  the  manufacture  of  matches  would 
be  perfectly  harmless,  nor  would  there  be  anything  like 
the  same  danger  of  fire.  It  costs,  howeA'er,  much  more 
than  the  Avhite.  Nearly  double,  I  believe.  But  ca  cu 
so  the  diffei'ence  of  cost  Avould  be  inappi'eciable  to  the 
consumer,  and  very  slight  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  England  the  division  of  labour  has  been  cari  ied  a 
good  way  in  the  match  manufactui'e.  The  making  of 
boxes  is  sometimes  carried  on  as  a  distinct  business, 
the  making  of  the  splints  as  another. 

At  the  manufactory  in  Sweden,  of  Avhich  I  have 
been  speaking,  there  was  a  system  at  work  which  I 
think  very  important.  A  school  was  provided  in  the 
establishment,  and  all  childi'en  employed  there  were 
obliged  to  receive  instruction  for  a  certain  time  every 
day.  I  do  not  know  exactly  for  hoAV  long.  The 
advantage  of  this  to  the  mind  is  obvious. 

It  is  also  my  OAvn  experience,  and  I  believe  that  of 
all  large  employers,  that  the  best  educated  workpeople 
are  likcAvise  the  most  efficient,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  most  respectful  and  attentive  servants.  We  find 
that  Ave  can  make  veiy  little  of  the  poor  young  women 
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Has  her  dinner  at  one,  in  the  grass 


whom  we  employ  in  another  business  here.  Most  of 
them  have  no  education.  They  are  only  fit  for  the 
most  mechanical  employment.  If  we  find  one  decently 
educated  we  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  put  her  at  once 
into  a  superior  place. 

But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  very  great  advantage  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  in  the  system  of  schooling 
enforced  on  young  children,  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  in  this  manufacture  in  particular.  The  supply 
of  fresh  air,  which  the  interval  of  school  time  gives, 
does  much  to  counteract  the  noxious  vapours  inhaled 
during  the  time  of  Avork. 

We  i-eceive  here  every  year  a  rejDort  of  the  progress 
of  the  school.  These  reports  are  highly  satisfactory, 
and  we  believe  the  school  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 

3Iarij  Ann  Baggin,  age  9. — Has  been  here  a  week. 
Has  her  breakfest  before  she  comes  here  ;  her  tea  after 
she  gets  home 

square  at  the  back  (quite  large) 

Was  three  months  at  Bromley  School,  Sunday  and 
Aveek  day.  Read  a  little  book  through  there  without 
spelling  it.  Knows  more  summing  than  reading.  Ten 
and  10  are  20.  Sometimes  she  couldn't  go  to  school 
because  "  I  had  to  mind  my  baby  while  mother  Avas 
aAvay." 

Elizabeth  O'Brien,  age  12. — Doesn't  knoAv  how 
old  she  is  (her  sister  says).  Came  here  last  week. 
Used  to  go  to  Stratford  School,  day  and  night.  Went 
to  church  too.  Can't  go  to  school  now.  Has  no  time 
for  it. 

Mary  Ann  O'Brien,  age  12. — Here  a  fortnight. 
Is  sister  to  last  witness.  Went  to  anight  school  when 
she  Avas  6  or  7.    Cannot  go  now. 

Margaret  O'Brien,  age  14. —  Came  yesterday.  Has 
been  to  a  day  school. 

Eliza  Smith,  age  12. — Came  yesterday.  Had  been 
at  Taylor's  match  factory  five  weeks.  At  Bell  and 
Black's  (another  factory)  tAvo  weeks. 

Before  theuAventto  school  on  Aveek  days  and  Sundays, 
but  that  was  ever  so  long  ago.  Did  some  summing. 
Some  lines  of  figures  came  to  20^  others  to  30,  perhaps. 
Three  times  5  is  —  (does  not  know).  Four  and  4  are 
8.  Father  tells  her  to  go  to  school  again  on  Sundays 
now.    Learns  to  read  and  sing  there. 

Sarah  Ann  Patrick,  age  13. — Has  breakfast  and  tea 
at  home  before  and  after  work.  Goes  home  to  dinner. 
Many  dine  here  in  the  empty  part  of  the  buildings  or 
out  in  the  yard. 

Used  to  go  to  school  week  days  and  Sundays.  Only 
goes  noAV  on  Sundays  sometimes.  Used  to  go  to  Bow 
Church.  Heard  the  gentleman  preach  about  God's 
Holy  Word. 

Richard  Chidleigh,  age  13. — Here  some  months. 
Used  to  go  to  another  lai'ge  lucifer  factory  for  1-^  years. 
Used  to  fill  there.  Sometimes  carried  frames  to  dry. 
Likes  this  best.  "  It  aint  such  dirty  work  here."  It 
was  the  carrying  in  to  dry  that  he  did  not  like.  There 
was  such  a  nasty  smell  in  his  mouth  from  the  steam. 
"  Yes,"  the  smell  was  in  his  mouth.  It  did  not  make 
him  ill.  It  did  those  that  had  been  at  it  long.  They 
had  the  "  flute."  That  means  their  jaw  swelled,  and 
they  had  it  cut  out.  He  might  have  had  it.  He  Avould 
not  stop  at  it  long. 

Goes  to  school  every  night  now ;  gets  home  quick 
from  Avork,  and  goes  from  to  8  to  9  ;  can  read,  write, 
cipher.  That  ("  child  ")  spell  ■  "  behold."  Three  times 
7  is  9  ;  is  21.    Earns  Is.  or  Is.  3c?.  a  day. 

George  Fawcett,  age  12. — Here  a  few  weeks. 
Takes  frames  to  the  diying  room  ;  never  did  that 
before.  Was  at  another  match  factory.  Master  gave 
him  the  "  sack  "  because  he  Avas  not  quick  enough  ; 
would  not  let  him  stay.  Before  that  Avas  at  a  glass- 
blower's.  Earns  less  here  than  there.  Likes  this 
better  than  anyAvhere. 

Used  to  go  to  school. 

Charles  Doyle,  age  15. — Has  been  here  from  the 
first.  Fills  frames.  Makes  6s.  a  Aveek  ;  once  made 
9s.  3d.,  but  then  all  the  others  were  not  come. 
Generally  leaves  at  7  in  the  evening.  Once  stayed 
till  9.    Goes  on  Saturday  at  5. 


Used  to  go  to  school,  weeks  and  Sundays.  Had  to 
learn  his  lesson.  Could  not  I'ead  it.  First  they  asked 
him  to  spell  it.  Then  shoAved  it  to  him.  Could  spell 
it  then,  not  before.    (Spells  "  cat.") 

James  Cawdron,  age  10. — Fills  frames.  Worked 
in  same  way  at  Stratford  Avhen  he  was  8  till  he  was 
9-j.  Has  never  been  at  school  in  his  life.  Has  heard 
talk  of  the  Queen. 

Michael    Corfield,   age   11. — Was   at   Bell  and 

at  some  chemical 
A  bell  rings  then. 
They  do  the  same 
frame  is  only  half 
went  to  work  :  not 
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Black's  one  year,  and  before  that 
Avorks.    Goes  home  to  dinner  at  1. 
When  the  bell  rings  they  all  run. 
in  the  evening.    Runs  off  if  his 
finished.    Went  to  school  till  he 
since. 

Peter  Eden,  age  14. — Here  four  weeks.  Was  at 
another  match  factory  for  three  years.  Used  to  box  the 
matches.  Likes  this  place  best.  Earns  more  here  ; 
viz.,  6s.  a  Aveek.  Is  better  in  health  here.  He  had 
ear  ache  and  deafness.  It  was  not  in  his  face.  Thinks 
it  was  the  steam  of  the  "  compo."  His  chest  was  bad. 
"  Couldn't  draw  his  breath  hardly."  Was  so  nearly 
every  day  there.  Was  not  so  before  he  went  there. 
There  were  a  good  many  ill  there.  One  who  put  the 
frames  in  the  rack  had  his  jaw  cut  out.  Is  quite  well 
here. 

Used  to  go  to  school  before  he  Avas  at  work.  It  is 
too  far  here. 

John  Murra-ji,  age  . — Was  at  a  match  factory 
the  last  two  years.  Used  to  fill  frames.  Sometimes 
carried  frames  to  the  drying  room.  Likes  this  place 
best.  They  are  more  kind  to  you  here.  There  was 
always  smoke  and  steam  of  the  phosphorus  there. 
Did  not  like  it  because  it  was  poisonous.  One  man 
had  his  jaw  out. 

[Note. — This  boy  has  several  bad  teeth.] 

Daniel  Danney,  age  . — "You  haven't  taken  my 
name."  Was  at  the  same  factory  as  the  last  boy  two 
years  before  he  came  here.  Used  to  fill  frames  and 
box  matches  there.  Has  been  bad  Avinded  for  two 
years. 

[Note. — This  boy  has  several  bad  teeth.] 

Clara  Connor,  age  16. — Was  at  Hynam's  factoiy 
three  years.  Used  to  pack  the  boxes  in  paper.  It 
used  to  suit  her  health. 

Mary  Sullivan,  age  13. — One  week  here.  At 
Bell  and  Black's  for  three  years.  "  Got  the  sack " 
there  for  meddling  with  another  girl's  matches.  Used 
to  fill  wax  clamps. 

Has  got  the  tooth  ache  ;  three  ache.  Has  had  two 
Ijlack  eyes  with  it,  with  the  swelling  of  it.  Has  not 
been  well  with  it  these  three  years. 

•  [This  girl  seems  to  have  much  trouble 
from  her  teeth.  Her  face  was  swelled, 
and  she  started  when  it  was  touched, 
saying  it  hurt.  There  was  slight  black- 
ness towards  the  eyes,  as  if  the  remains  of 
a  swelling.] 

Esther  Stroud. — Was  at  Bell  and  Black's.  Is  not 
Avell.    Something  pricks  her  inside. 

Used  to  go  to  school  ;  only  goes  on  Sundays  nmv. 
They  "  teached  us  hymns,"  to  say  and  to  sing  them 
too.  Used  to  do  "  addition  "  and  "  subtraction."  Three 
from  5  is  2.    Three  times  4  is  —  (does  not  know). 

George  Gardner. — Is  overlooker  here.  Has  worked 
in  the  business  ever  since  he  was  16.  Dipped  for  15 
years  of  this  time.  Used  to  feel  it  in  his  chest  very 
much.  Thinks  that  was  partly  because  when  he  was 
quite  young  he  used  to  be  out  late  and  come  in  and 
lie  down  in  the  factory.  That  was  very  bad.  Thinks 
partly  too  it  was  the  sulphur  dipping.  That  was  very 
hot  Avork.  Used  to  get  in  a  "muck  SAA^eat"  and  then 
go  out  and  catch  cold  so.  Worked  at  Hynam's  till  he 
came  here.  That  was  too  high.  It  was  not  a  good 
building. 

Has  known  many  bad  from  the  work.  One  lost  his 
H  2 
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The        jaw.    "You  could  take  his  chin  so  (showing)  and 
Lucifer  Match   "  shove  it  all  into  his  mouth."    Has  known  several 
Manufacture,    ^j^g  f^.^^         "phosphorus  on  their  inwards."  Has 
London        kuown  18  or  20  lose  their  jaws.    But  people  arc  very 

 ,  '       different.    Some  are  seized  in  four  or  five  months. 

Mr. J.E.White.  Knew  one  of  17  who  was.    Has  known  his  own  self 

  11  or  12  who  have  died  from  their  jaw  or  their  lungs. 

Other  people  might  die  of  their  lungs  too.  But  the 
doctors  said  these  had  it  from  the  phosplioriis. 

Cleanliness  is  the  great  thing.  It  is  very  important 
to  wash  ;  always  did  it  himself  after  dipping.  Used  to 
search  his  mouth  with  water  and  "  goggle  "  his  throat 
out.  Some  people  are  very  dirty.  One  used  to  wash 
the  basin  for  witness.    Has  seen  him  after  this  with 


his  hands  all  plastered  with  the  stuff  eating  his  bread 
and  butter,  and  take  it  all  in  together  ;  this  man  lost 
his  jaw  after  two  years.  When  dipping  witness  used 
to  blow  the  steam  away  first  and  then  breathe  ;  so  did 
all  the  rest.  Used  to  put  a  piece  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth  ;  thought  that  was  good.  Is  well  now  excei>t 
when  he  has  a  cough  sometimes.  Feels  his  chest 
then. 

[Note. — This  witness  does  not  look  at  all 
strong,  and  speaks  feebly.  He  has  all  his 
teeth,  though  with  many  black  places. 
He  says  they  give  no  pain  and  thinks 
Avhat  looks  like  decay  is  the  tobacco.] 


GEOKGE  CHRISTOPHER  STOKES',  ELISHA'S  YARD,  OLD  BETHNAL 

GREEN  ROAD. 

This  manufactory  is  well  arranged,  the  buildings  consisting  of  a  long  low  line  of  one  story,  divided 
by  party  walls  into  separate  compartments,  each  opening  to  the  outer  air,  with  one  exception  noticed 
below.  One  is  the  office  and  serves  also  to  keep  the  chemical  materials  ;  in  another  the  lucifers  are  stored. 
The  melting  room  for  sulphur  is  very  well  ventilated,  and  is  attended  to  solely  by  two  young  men. 
This  is  near  the  dipping  room,  and  the  same  young  men  carry  the  matches  from  the  dippers  to  the 
drying  room.    No  one  besides  these  two  and  the  dippers  meddles  with  the  composition. 

The  room  where  the  greater  number  of  the  boys  are  employed  in  filling  and  boxing  is  a  good  airy 
room,  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  small  dipping  room  which  forms  a  kind  of  lobby  to  it,  and 
out  of  which  is  a  door  into  the  drying  room. 

In  the  room  where  most  of  the  boys  work  there  are  stuck  up  two  copies,  printed  in  large  letters,  of 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  boys  as  to  playing  with  the  matches,  using  bad  language,  disorderly 
behaviour,  &c. 

In  a  separate  building  across  the  yard  is  a  shop  for  cutting  wood  for  match  boxes.  These  materials 
are  given  out  to  women  and  made  up  by  them  at  home. 

In  another  part  of  the  yard  is  a  separate  building  with  a  number  of  very  neatly  arranged 
waterclosets,  &c.,  some  being  kept  for  the  foremen  and  other  men. 

The  owner  seems  anxious  in  every  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people. 


llr.  George  Christopher  Stokes. — Was  born  and  bred 
to  the  business.  Has  been  a  master  ten  years.  Five 
yeai'S  ago  had  to  move  to  his  present  place  in  order 
to  have  the  clear  space  required  by  the  law  in  the  case 
of  such  manufactures.  Has  been  a  dipper  himself. 
Knows  of  evils  arising  from  the  work.  Means  this 
jaw  disease.  It  all  depends  upon  cleanliness.  Those 
who  have  it  ai'e  a  dirty  lot.  Insists  on  his  people 
being  clean  and  tidy.  Never  had  any  laid  up  ;  so 
has  no  doctor  to  attend  his  place.  Has  a  I'ule  that  all 
his  j^eople  should  wash  on  leaving  work.  Hot  water 
is  got  ready  for  them.  Most  of  them,  he  believes,  wash 
their  hands  before  meals. 

The  times  for  meals  are  half  an  houi'  for  breakfast 
and  an  hour  for  dinner.  Most  of  them  go  home.  A 
few  stop  and  have  them  in  the  yai'd  if  fine,  or  in  one 
or  two  spare  I'ooms. 

Restrictions  as  to  time  &c.  would  not  hui't  his  busi- 
ness in  the  least.  He  likes  I'egular  and  moderate  hours. 
Does  not  think  foreign  competition  would  interfei'e 
with  him  at  all.    He  makes  for  London  use  chiefly. 

Believes  a  few  of  his  children  go  to  evening  schools, 
but  does  not  know  much  about  it.  His  people  are  all 
very  respectable.  He  will  not  take  any  others.  Likes 
to  keep  old  hands  if  he  can.  Can  get  new  whenever 
he  wants  them. 

The  vapour  pent  up  in  the  drying  room  is  what 
injures  the  health  so  much.  Another  very  bad  thing  is 
smoking  while  at  work.  lie  would  not  allow  a  man  to 
smoke  on  the  premises,  but  would  turn  him  off  at  once. 


Thomas  Stokes,  age  10. — Fills.  Goes  home  to 
meals.  Goes  to  school  on  Sundays.  Can  read  and 
wi'ite  ;  cannot  write  his  name. 

William  Rainbird,  age  13. — Has  been  here  a 
year.  Comes  in  morning  at  6\  or  7.  Has  breakfast 
here.  Goes  home  to  diimer.  Tea  at  home.  Does  not 
go  to  any  school  ;  used  to  go  on  week  days  a  good  time 
ago.  Used  to  learn,  but  does  not  remembei'  what  it 
was. 

Walter  Flight,  age  10. — Has  been  here  five 
months.  Works  from  6  in  the  morning  till  6  or  7  in 
the. evening.  Breakfasts  here.  Goes  home  to  dinner 
Has  tea  at  home. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  )jut  not  always.  Goes 
every  night  in  the  week,  except  Saturday,  from  8  to 
10.  Has  done  this  regularly  for  3  years.  There  are 
30  boys  there.  Can  read  a  spelling  book  and  write  a 
little.  Is  paid  weekly.  Takes  his  wages  home. 
Never  heard  of  France  or  a  Frenchman.  Has  heard 
of  America.  Saw  it  in  a  j^icture  at  school.  There 
Avas  "  a  picture  all  over  the  world." 

Alfred  Page  age  10. — Here  6  months.  Fills. 
Works  from  7  to  7.  Goes  home  to  his  meals.  Washes 
before  he  goes  home.  Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  and 
every  night  from  8  to  10.  Can  read,  write,  and  sum. 
Twice  9  is  18. 

Harry  Sandars,  age  10. — Goes  to  school  on  Sun- 
days. They  teach  him  to  read  and  write.  Cannot 
wi'ite.    Copies  all  things  off  a  board. 


JOHN  OSBORNE. 


Is  a  patient  in  the  London  Hospital.  Has  been 
engaged  in  the  lucifer  manufacture  since  he  was 
12^  years  old.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  has 
been  employed  either  as  a  mixer  or  a  dipper.  His 
usual  hours  were  fi-om  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  sometimes  to 
10  p.m,  or  11  p.m.  There  were  three  other  dippers 
where  he  was.  All  four  worked  much  the  same  hours. 
They  worked  on  because  the  I'est  of  the  work  depended 
on  them.  Did  not  work  so  every  day.  One  or  two 
days  a  week  each  of  them  had  a  rest  from  dipping  and 


worked  in  the  yard.  For  the  last  7  years  he  lived  and 
slept  in  the  yard,  about  40  yards  from  where  he  worked, 
and  was  only  off  the  premises  on  Sundays.  The  other 
dippers  lived  away.  They  did  not  any  of  them  suffer 
from  the  work  while  he  Avas  there,  but  none  of  them 
stayed  there  nearly  so  long  as  he  did,  except  one,  and 
that  one  often  stayed  away  from  work  for  a  month 
perhaps.  Witness  used  to  haA^e  his  meals  at  his  mother's 
where  he  lived  close  by,  taking  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  he  used  to  get  his  tea 
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as  he  could.  Used  often  to  have  it  as  he  went  on  with 
his  work,  so  that  he  might  not  stop  the  rest.  Was 
paid  by  the  piece. 

Had  an  idea  that  the  work  might  hurt  him.  Used 
on  this  account  to  be  as  clean  as  he  could.  Every  time 
he  left  the  dipping  stone  used  to  rinse  his  mouth  out 
with  "turps"  and  water,  and  also  to  wash  himself. 
This  would  be  10  or  12  times  a  day  or  more.  He  also 
had  a  change  of  clothes  Avhich  he  used  to  put  on  when 
he  left  off  work  ;  always  changed.  The  other  dippers 
also  used  to  wash  and  change,  but  they  were  not  near 
so  careful  as  he  was.  Washing  thuigs  were  provided 
for  the  dippers  close  by  their  place  of  work,  and  also 
for  the  nine  boys  who  worked  under  them  carrying  the 
matches  to  the  drying  room. 

Five  years  ago  he  had  a  tooth  taken  out  because  it 
ached.  Had  no  other  decayed  teeth.  After  2  years 
the  hollow  where  the  tooth  came  from  began  to  swell. 
He  then  came  here  for  treatment  and  has  been  here 
either  as  an  out-patient  or  an  in  patient  ever  since. 
Came  for  the  last  time  as  an  in  patient  on  the  7th 
December  1861,  His  face  was  very  painful.  For 
many  months  before  his  jaw  Avas  taken  out  he  had  no 
rest,  but  walked  about  night  after  night.  The  jaw 
was  taken  out  about  two  months  ago.  Since  then  he 
has  been  easy.  Does  not  know  when  he  shall  leave 
the  hospital. 

Sometimes  he  got  up  at  4  to  get  up  the  steam  and 
stayed  up  to  11  perhaps.  That  would  be  to  pack  up 
the  work  done  by  the  girls  after  they  were  all  gone. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 


London. 


Sometimes  has  felt  giddy  from  the  fume  of  the  phos- 
phorus. Some  of  the  boys  left  because  they  were 
bad  and  sick  and  could  not  keep  their  food  on  their 
stomach.  Some  of  them  could  not  get  their  breath  at 
all.  Witness  could,  except  it  was  in  the  drying  room 
when  the  matches  were  all  on  tire.    This  happened  Mr.  J.  E.Whit 

sometimes.    Once  or  twice  a  year  perhaps.    The  boys'  

hands  used  to  be  burnt  in  taking  out  the  frames,  when 
they  were  alight,  to  prevent  them  from  setting  tire  to 
the  others. 

Has  dipped  fuzees  and  vesuvians.    Did  not  mind 
them. 

"  Of  course  I  had  no  time  to  go  to  school,"  and  on 
Sundays  he  liked  to  be  out  of  doors  as  much  as  he 
could — all  day. 

[Note. — This  patient  is  nearly  recovered  and 
goes  out.  His  chin  is  not  sunk,  as  is  the 
case  after  the  loss  of  a  jaw,  unless  a  new 
bone  is  formed.  Unless  his  suffering  has 
coloured  his  account  of  his  work  and  its 
effects,  the  factory  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
(that  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Black)  must 
have  improved,  as  I  could  not  find  any 
trace  of  such  long  hours  of  work  there  now. 
I  saw  the  jaw  which  had  been  removed 
in  four  separate  pieces.  It  was  the  whole 
of  the  lower  jaw,  yvhich  is  the  one  usually 
attacked.  It  was  much  eaten  into  by  a 
fungus-like  disease,  and  very  unsightly.] 


Me.  JOHN  ADAMS,  SsisrioK  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 


I  have  been  assistant  surgeon  and  surgeon  to  the 
London  Hospital  for  32  years. 

I  removed  the  jaw  of  the  patient  John  Osborne. 
The  bone  was  quite  dead.  Pie  Avas  not  then  in  danger 
as  we  should  call  it.  Ten  days  after  the  operation, 
however,  from  some  accidental  cause  or  othei",  great 
haemorrhage  came  on  and  he  Avas  all  but  dead.  It 
became  necessary  to  tie  the  carotid  artery.  He  is  noAV 
suffering,  from  palpitation  of  the  heart.  This  may 
possibly  be  oAving  in  some  way  to  the  ligature  of  the 
carotid.    A  ncAv  jaw  is  forming  very  fairly. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was  caused  by 
something  injurious  in  the  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lucifers.  It  is  admitted  to  arise  from  that. 
I  have  seen  other  cases,  but  I  have  not  Avatched  them 
tlirough  to  the  end  so  as  to  know  their  result. 


I  caimot  account  for  the  immediate  action  of  the 
phosphorus,  nor  for  the  fact  of  the  lower  jaAV  being 
most  frequently  affected  by  it,  as  is  the  case.  The 
lower  jaw  is  moi'e  liable  to  all  diseases.  I  see  no  con- 
nexion in  this  case  between  the  taking  out  of  the  tooth 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  tAvo  years  afterwards. 
There  is  the  fact,  no  doubt,  of  the  SAvelling  having 
begun  at  that  place,  but  that  is  all.  The  place  and 
the  bone  would  have  closed  up  in  that  interA'al  unless 
there  had  been  some  discharge  or  something  of  Avhich 
the  man  would  have  been  aware. 

I  think  that  intervals  of  rest  or  change  from  Avork 
of  that  kind  are  A^ery  desirable.  A  man  ought  not  to 
Avork  more  than  three  days  a  week  at  it  if  it  could  be 
so  managed. 


JOHN  DA 

Is  a  patient  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Worked 
in  a  large  match  factory  in  Whitechapel  four  years. 
Carried  matches  from  the  dippers  to  the  drying  room. 
Worked  at  it  all  the  time  he  Avas  there  and  all  day, 
with  only  short  intervals  when  the  dippers  left  off. 
This  would  be  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  day 
for  half  an  hour  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  an  hour. 

When  they  were  very  busy  has  worked  till  12  at 
night ;  has  done  this  three  nights  running  ;  very  often 
stayed  till  9  or'  10.  When  he  Avorked  overtime,  had 
l^d.  an  hour  extra  pay.  Only  the  dippers  and  those 
who  carried  from  them  to  the  drying-room,  like  him- 
self, stayed.  There  Avere  four  dipping  rooms  and  a 
dipper  to  each,  and  one  carried  for  each  dipper.  He 
Avas  the  only  boy  who  carried.  Believes  that  before 
he  went  there  one  person  used  to  stand  in  the  drying- 
room  to  attend  to  it  and  set  up  the  matches.  Used  to 
wash  his  hands  before  eating  ;  did  that  out  in  the  yard 
at  a  butt.  There  was  no  tub  or  can  to  put  water  in. 
Also  used  to  wash  out  his  mouth  Avith  alum  and 
water. 

Used  to  have  breakfast  before  he  went  to  Avork,  tea 
after  he  left  off,  unless  he  worked  late  ;  then  had  half 
an  hour  for  tea  ;  had  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  ;  some- 
times he  went  home,  sometimes  ate  it  near  the  melting 
furnace. 

For  some  time  the  work  suited  him,  though  at  the 
dipping  place,  and  in  the  drying  room,  the  phosphorus 


^  Age  20. 

used  to  get  doAAm  his  throat  and  choke  him,  and  make 
him  cough  and  sneeze.  It  made  him  short  of  breath 
rather,  but  most  so  when  the  matches  caught  fire  and 
went  of.    His  appetite  Avas  always  good. 

At  first  when  he  went  home  at  night  he  smelled  so 
of  phosphorus  he  could  not  sleep  ;  afterwards  he  did 
not  notice  it  ;  his  mother  did.  In  the  dark  his  clothes 
looked  all  bright.  Could  breathe  Avell  Avhen  he  lay 
doAvn. 

Sometimes  he  Avas  bad  and  and  sick,  and  Avent  home 
for  a  day  or  tAvo  ;  saAv  no  doctor.  There  Avas  no  doctor 
belonging  to  the  place.  The  people  used  to  go  home 
if  they  Avere  bad. 

After  he  had  been  at  Avork  a  long  time  his  teeth 
began  to  ache  again.  Does  not  know  how  long  it  Avas 
before  this  happened  :  all  of  them  ached.  They  had 
ached  before  he  ever  Avent  to  Avork  there,  and  he  had 
three  out.  When  they  began  to  ache  again  he  had 
another  tooth  out.  Went  back  to  work  again  the  same 
day  ;  about  two  months  aftcrAvards  his  face  began  to 
swell ;  it  did  not  hurt  during  these  two  months  :  he 
stayed  on  at  work  for  a  month  ;  then  went  to  the  London 
Hospital.  The  doctors  felt  inside  his  mouth  and  pulled 
out  a  tooth  ;  after  a  Avhile  a  piece  of  bone  "  groAved  " 
out  of  the  hole.  Then  he  came  to  this  hospital  as  an 
out-patient,  and  Avas  taken  in  next  week,  in  November 
1860,  and  has  been  in  here  ever  since. 

He  was  sometimes  tree  from  pain,  but  often  could 
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not  sleep  from  it.  Then  the  doctors  came  and  took 
out  a  piece  of  his  jaw.  His  teeth  had  been  so  loose 
before  that  he  used  to  pull  them  out  with  his  own 
fingers.  The  doctors  took  out  a  piece  of  his  jav.- 
several  times  ;  sometimes  he  pulled  a  piece  out  him- 
self. The  last  piece  came  out  Saturday  week.  Is 
nearly  well  now,  but  cannot  eat. 

Two  othei's  were  bad  at  the  same  place  while  he 
was  there,  two  brothers  Harry  and  George  Baker. 
They  worked  one  in  the  dipping  room,  the  other  at  the 
thying  room.  They  would  not  have  their  jaws  out ; 
went  out  of  the  hospital  and  died.  Their  upper  jaw 
was  bad  too. 

Since  he  has  been  in  here  has  hoard  of  another  man, 
who  worked  at  the  drying  I'oom,  being  at  home  ill 
with  the  disease,  and  dying  ;  his  mother  told  him  of  it. 
This  man  was  tliei'e  before  witness. 

[Note. — This  witness  is  very  heavy  looking, 
with  a  face  naturally  round  and  shapeless 
much  swelled  ;  is  rather  deaf ;  speaks  very 
thickly,  and  may  not  have  a  very  clear 


memory.  I  took  pains  therefore  to  sift 
his  statement  as  well  as  I  could  by  cross 
questions.  I  was  told  by  a  nurse  that  all 
the  time  he  has  been  in  the  hospital  he  had 
been  noted  for  his  powers  of  eating  and 
sleeping.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  cutting  the  chin  in  two  and  drawing 
out  the  bone  from  each  side.  I  was  told 
by  a  medical  friend  and  a  nurse  in  the 
hospital  that  another  patient  had  just  been 
admitted  in  much  the  same  state  as  the  last 
witness  was.  He  was  a  dipper.  He  was 
not  however  in  a  state  which  would  allow 
of  my  seeing  him  to  any  purjiose.  I'have 
since  understood  that  the  witness  Day  was 
not  so  careful  and  regular  in  his  habits  as 
he  represents  himself  He  may  in  his 
suffering  have  deceived  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  always  done  what  he 
knew  he  ought  to  do.] 


J.  HYNAM'S,  PRINCES  SQUAEE,  FINSBURY. 

A  large  factory  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  The  building  itself  is  many  stories  high  (part  has  a 
4th  floor)  and  appears  to  have  been  constructed  for  offices  or  some  like  purpose.  There  are  other 
high  buildings  close  by  it,  and  the  only  approach  is  a  long  narrow  alley  called  "  Princes  Square." 
So  narrow  indeed  is  it  that  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  learn,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Avhere  it  was.  Still  care  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  unavoidable  evils  of  so  confined  a  space. 
Several  thorough  currents  of  fresh  air  are  introduced,  especially  near  the  dipping  places,  the  chief  of 
which,  though  forming  part  of  the  rooms  in  which  large  numbers  of  children  and  others  are  at  work, 
jDroject  like  bay  windows,  or  perhaps  more  like  cages  fixed  to  the  outside  wall,  open  on  each  side,  and 
with  ample  ventilation  above.  These  were  added  for  the  purpose  by  the  owner,  who  was  aware  of 
the  importance  or  rather  the  necessity  of  such  a  provision. 

The  rooms  are  low  and  crowded,  and  the  upper  ones  must  be  very  hot  in  summer.  Indeed  the 
children  complain  that  they  cannot  eat  their  meals  there  then.  There  is  a  closet  to  each  floor,  the 
boys  not  being  allowed  to  use  those  set  apart  for  the  women  and  girls.  They  are  not,  however,  well 
arranged.  One  of  the  boys'  closets  opened  straight  into  their  working  room  like  a  cupboard,  and  I  could 
see  no  door.  Nor  is  there  any  washing  place,  though  hot  as  well  as  cold  water  may  be,  and  it  seems  often 
is,  obtained  from  a  cistern  on  the  ground  and  carried  up  in  cans  or  bowls,  which  however  are,  it  seems, 
but  very  few.  Nor  can  any  space  be  spared  for  changing  clothes,  putting  away  bonnets,  shawls,  or 
the  food  which  many  of  the  people  have  to  bring  with  them,  and  can  keep  therefore  only  in  the  work 
rooms.    The  sisters  generally  keep  their  little  brothers'  meals. 

Two  rooms  are  set  apart  for  making  paper  fusees,  which,  including  the  dipping,  is  done  entirely  by 
girls  or  young  women,  all  however  at  the  time  of  my  visit  above  the  age  of  18. 

The  splints  for  the  wooden  matches  are  made  on  the  premises  ;  the  only  instance  of  this  I  believe  in 
London. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  evidence  that  overtime  is  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  here,  that 
the  meals  are  very  irregular  and  allowed  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  work  if  the  children  choose,  and  in 
particular  that  the  breakfast  of  the  younger  children,  even  when  not  delayed  by  their  slowness  in 
their  work,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  at  all  times  at  a  very  late  hour. 

The  rooms  themselves  are  not  at  all  suitable  places  for  meals,  the  space  being  so  crowded.  The 
benches  where  the  children  work,  and  often  eat  at  the  same  time,  are  covered  with  the  dust  and 
rubbish  broken  off  from  the  matches  and  the  composition,  especially  when  the  children  are  "  picking 
waste,"  i.e.,  picking  up  the  good  matches  from  the  rubbish  preparatory  to  sweeping  that  away 

The  wax  room  is  more  tidy,  and  employs  a  higher  class  of  liands,  all  young  women  and  girls  except 
the  dippers.  I  came  into  this  as  they  were  sitting  about  on  the  floor  at  tea.  One  was  arranging 
another's  hair.  Where  another  had  just  moved  away  I  noticed  a  small  bible  open.  All  seemed  very 
cheerful  and  well  behaved. 


Mr.  John  Hynam. — I  have  been  in  business  here 
for  23  or  24  years.  I  have  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  lucifer  manufacture  through  every  part  of 
it.  When  I  first  began  I  saw  that  great  danger 
might  arise  from  the  phosphorus  fumes,  unless  pro- 
per precautions  were  taken,  and  I  was  on  this  account 
very  careful  to  secure  perfect  ventilation  in  all  parts 
of  my  works.  This  renders  the  manufacture  harm- 
less. During  the  whole  time  that  I  have  been  here 
I  have  had  no  case  of  a  person  losing  his  jaw,  though 
one  boy,  who  was  employed  in  odd  work  here,  did  so 
after  he  left  me.  That  was  simply  through  his  not 
being  clean.  Another  who  attends  to  the  drying 
room  has  occasionally  complained  of  irritation  in  his 
chest. 

Any  effect  of  the   phosphorus  is  occasioned  by 


working  in  confined  rooms  and  by  not  being  clean. 
I  have  seen  the  boy  of  whom  I  spoke  lay  his  bread 
and  butter  on  the  dipping  slab  with  the  phosphorus 
reeking  from  it.  The  dippers  are,  I  believe,  most 
subject  to  any  affection  of  the  chest  or  jaw  from  the 
phosphorus  ;  but  I  do  not  speak  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

I  have  a  little  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  if  I  see 
anything  wrong  with  any  of  my  people  I  recommend 
alkaline  mixture,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  for  washing  their  mouths,  and  any  usual 
bitters  for  their  chest  or  stomach.  Soda  is  the  best 
antidote  to  the  acid  fumes  of  the  phosphorus.  We 
use  a  great  deal  of  it  here.  But  the  principal  thing 
of  all  is  great  personal  cleanliness.  This  I  insist  on, 
though  I  have  sometimes  trouble  in  enforcing  it.  I 
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explain  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  workpeople  and  find 
fanlt  with  any  that  I  happen  to  see  not  clean.  I  also 
try  to  impress  upon  all  my  people  their  duty  to  me  as 
their  employer,  and  how  anxious  I  am  to  be  able  to 
give  them  a  good  character  when  they  leave  me. 

I  have  tried  the  red  phosphorus.  It  is  a  very  dilii- 
ciilt  article  to  manage.  It  cannot  be  worked  with  the 
same  certainty.  It  is  a  very  violent  thing.  If  the 
temperature  be  raised  a  little  too  high  it  becomes 
very  explosive.  It  is  also  more  liable  to  damp  than 
other  phosphorus  and  will  not  ignite  then.  A  match 
made  with  this  cannot  be  depended  on  like  a  common 
match.  There  is  no  poisonous  vapour  produced  by 
this  phosphorus  ;  but  if  any  of  it  were  left  dry  on  the 
slab,  a  slight  touch  or  contact  with  any  chlorate  would 
cause  an  explosion.  If  it  could  be  depended  on,  I 
should  prefer  to  use  it,  as  it  would  be  simpler  to  use, 
could  be  used  without  heat,  and  has  no  fumes. 

I  think  any  restrictions  as  to  hours  would  interfere 
very  much  with  my  business.  Sometimes,  as  in  damp 
weather,  the  work  does  not  dry  near  so  quickly.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  leave  it  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  in  any  case  it  would  often  entail  loss.  I  think  it 
would  not  work  well.  I  find  my  people  like  to  work 
later,  because  they  get  more  then. 

I  have  nearly  always  more  applications  for  employ- 
ment than  I  can  take  in.  Sometimes  I  have  turned 
away  40  or  50  in  a  week. 

I  thing  the  great  danger  of  limiting  the  hours  of 
children  would  be  that  they  would  go  into  the  streets 
and  get  into  mischief.  If  they  could  be  compelled  to 
attend  school,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  ; 
it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  they  could  be  taught  a 
little  singing  or  have  any  innocent  amusement.  Some 
of  the  girls  in  the  wax  room  sing  nicely  sometimes. 
That  work  will  afford  better  wages  and  so  emjiloys  a 
better  class. 

I  have  heard  that  in  G-ermany  the  Government 
makes  the  children  attend  school.  I  wish  it  would  do 
the  same  here,  or  that  our  ministers  took  as  much 
pains  with  the  children  as  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
do  in  Scotland.  There  the  childi'en  are  much  better 
educated  and  can  nearly  all  read  and  write. 

I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  ways  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  children  in  their  education, 
as  well  as  in  their  conduct  and  comfort  ;  but  I  could 
not  do  anything  -in  the  way  of  school  here.  Many  of 
them  would  not  come  ;  but,  I  believe,  Tnany  of  them 
go  to  the  ragged  schools,  and  several  have  got  prizes 
there.  Four  did  in  one  year,  and  some  had  done  so 
before. 

I  think  restrictions  might  be  useful  in  certain  cases 
where  the  business  is  not  well  conducted  ;  but  I  think 
also  that  there  might  be  a  risk  of  injuring  or  inter- 
fering with  those  that  are  well  conducted.  I  do  not 
think  that  restrictions  could  be  applied  well  in  our 
business. 

I  refuse  very  large  numbers  of  little  children  on 
account  of  their  age.  I  never  knowingly  take  them 
under  12  or  13.  The  little  ones  are  not  so  profitable. 
Sometimes  their  brothers  and  sisters  bring  them  in 
without  my  knowledge. 

I  could  not  Avork  any  relays.  One  set  of  work 
could  not  be  finished  at  a  fixed  time,  and  I  could 
not  get  hands  to  take  up  unfinished  work.  I  have 
thought  of  the  matter  and  have  seen  the  plan  in 
other  works.  It  could  not  be  adopted  in  this  business 
where  so  many  children  are  at  work.  If  the  work  de- 
pended more  upon  machinery  I  could  calculate  the 
amount  of  work  which  I  could  do,  and  the  objections 
which  I  have  made  to  any  restriction  as  to  hours,  &c. 
would  be  little  felt. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  used  to  do  us  great 
injury  by  undersellhig  us  with  inferior  articles  and 
forcing  us  to  sink  our  prices  too  low  ;  but  lately  the 
manufacture  here  has  been  getting  into  the  hands  of  a 
higher  order  of  manufacturers,  who  make  better  goods, 
and  this  is  lessening  the  consumption  of  foreign  made 
matches. 

The  English  have  the  principal  market  for  wax 
vestas  ;  the  foreigners  cannot  make  these  successfully. 

H 


Goodness  in  the  article  sold  is  the  only  thing  that  The 
will  keep  a  man  in  the  market  in  the  long  I'un,  and  in   Lucifer  Matcli 
this  we  have  the  advantage.  Manufacture. 

Sarah  Cook,  age  8. — Does  not  know  how  long  London. 

she  has  been  here.    Fills  frames.    Comes  at  7  and   

leaves  at  7.    Has  breakfast  at  10,  dinner  at  1,  tea  at  Mr. J.E.White. 
4.    Is  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for 
each  of  the  other  meals.    Has  them  in  the  room  here, 
or  where  she  likes. 

Takes  her  earnings  to  father  ;  he  keeps  them  ;  does 
not  know  how  much  it  is. 

Has  never  been  at  school  in  her  life.  Does  not 
know  what  London  is.  Never  heard  of  God, 
(Her  sister  says  she  must  have  heard  father  tell  of 
Him.) 

Elizabeth  Cook,  age  10. — Is  sister  to  last  wit- 
ness. Came  here  before  "  the  last  holiday  ;"  that  is  in 
the  summer,  when  master  gives  them  a  treat  and  takes 
them  out. 

Has  been  to  George  Yard  school. 

Charles  Fox,  age  11. — Has  been  here  six  months. 
Comes  at  7  ;  stays  till  half-past  7  ;  sometimes  8.  That 
is  not  often  ;  never  later.  Breakfast  at  10,  half  an 
hour  allowed  ;  dinner  at  1,  an  hour  ;  tea  at  5,  half  aii 
hour.  Washes  before  dinner  and  after  finishing  work. 
Has  a  pail  and  washes  in  the  yard.  The  foreman  has 
two  pails,  and  two  children  wash  in  each  at  a  time. 

Used  to  go  to  Cripplegate  school  on  week  days  and 
Sundays.  Goes  now  in  the  evening  from  8  to  9. 
"  D-o.g  "  spells  "  God  ;"— spells  "  dog."  Cannot 
reckon  any  figures  ;  used  to  try. 

Mary  Ann  Lloyd,  age  12.  —  Here  two  years. 
Works  from  7  to  7.  Has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
at  10,  an  hour  for  dinner  at  I,  half  an  hour  for  tea  at 
5  ;  eats  them  in  here.  Washes  before  dinner  and  going 
home  every  day. 

Takes  her  wages  home  to  mother.  Mother  brought 
here  here. 

Used  to  go  to  Osborne  School  and  to  chapel  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Goes  to  chapel  now  on  Sunday 
morning.  "  They  learn  us  to  say  our  prayers  and  the 
catechism."  They  are  Catholic  prayers.  One  is  the 
"  Priest's  Prayer." 

Ann  Doyle,  age  16. — Here  eight  months.  Worked 
at  a  match  factory  before  at  times.  Comes  at  7,  stays 
till  half-past  7  in  the  evening,  seldom  as  late  as  8. 
Has  her  breakfast  at  half-past  9  or  10,  dinner  at  1,  tea 
at  5.  lias  an  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  each  for  ' 
breakfast  and  tea.  Eats  them  here  at  her  beirch.  Has 
her  breakfast  as  soon  as  she  has  packed  her  work. 

Takes  3s.  a  week  to  mother.    Has  \s.  or  \s.  6c?.  for 
herself. 

Used  to  go  to  school  a  long  time  ago.  Goes  to 
church  sometimes  or  to  Victoria  Park.  When  at  school 
could  not  read  without  spelling. 

That  hole  in  her  cheek  came  from  a  bad  tooth.  It 
"broke  out,"  and  her  face  swelled,  and  then  a  piece  of 
her  j  aw  came  away.  Was  in  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
for  a  week  with  it.  That  was  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Had  not  worked  in  a  match  factory  before.  Had  not 
worked  anywhere  before.  Was  at  home.  Her  face 
aches  often  now.  Cannot  keep  on  work  sometfmes 
for  it. 

[Note. — This  was  a  heavy  mannered  girl, 
answered  with  difficulty,  and  confusedly. 
She  has  lost  a  great  many  of  her  lower 
teeth,  and  is  pale  and  unhealthy  looking.] 

Sarah  Ann  Davis,  age  9. — Here  six  months.  Has 
her  breakfast  at  10,  dinner  at  1,  tea  at  5.  An  hour  is 
allowed  at  dinner,  half  an  hour  at  breakfast  and  tea. 
Eats  them  here  in  the  working  room  or  where  she  likes. 
Takes  Is.  a  week  to  mother. 

Used  to  go  to  a  ragged  school.  Never  goes  to  any 
school  now.  Not  on  Sunday  evening.  They  "did 
not  learn  her  anything  "  at  the  ragged  school,  so  mother 
took  hei'  away  Was  in  the  ABC  class.  They  used 
to  teach  her  "  G-o-d — God.''  Did  not  know  what  it 
meant.  Heard  teacher  tell  them  "there  is  but  one 
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God,  and  He  is  above  heaven."  Teacher  said  He  would 
be  kind  to  them  and  give  them  food.  Told  them  if 
they  were  bad  they  would  go  to  hell. 

Has  not  washed  to-day.    Docs  generally. 

[This  girl  was  wretchedly  dirty  and  untidy.] 

Albert  Samuel  Jenkins,  age  10. — Docs  not  know 
his  Christian  name,  nor  his  "  christened  "  name.  They 
call  him  "Albert"  at  home.  "Jenkins  is  my  right 
name."  Fills  frames.  Comes  at  7.  Stays  till  8  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  till  9  in  the  evening.  Has  his 
breakfast  at  "all  sorts  of  times."  Sometimes  11,  or 
half-past  10,  or  10.  Sometimes  at  9  now  his  sister  is 
here.  When  he  is  very  late,  eats  a  bit  before.  His 
sister  brings  it  down  to  him  from  upstairs  at  her  break- 
fast time. 

Went  to  school  last  Sunday.  Does  not  often.  Is  so 
tired  he  cannot  go  then.  Has  no  time  to  go  in  the 
evening  other  days. 

James  Jacobs,  age  15. — Does  not  know  how  long 
he  has  been  here.  Thinks  it  is  two  years.  Was  two 
years  in  a  match  factory  before.  Fills  frames.  Has 
his  meals  up  here  sometimes.  Cannot  in  summer,  it 
is  so  hot.  G-oes  down  in  the  "  square  "  then.  Some- 
times fills  "  clamps  "  at  his  meals  or  "  picks  waste." 
If  he  is  slow  he  has  to  make  it  up  by  Avorking  in 
breakfast  time,  or  making  his  breakfast  shorter. 

Goes  to  school  Sunday  evenings.  Goes  sometimes 
other  evenings  from  half-past  8  to  half-past  9. 

Charles  Byrt,  age  8. — Does  not  know  how  long  he 
has  been  here.  Fills  frames.  Works  from  7  to  7. 
Sometimes  to  8.  Has  breakfast  at  10,  dinner  at  1, 
tea  at  5.  Has  half  an  hour  for  each.  Has  not  more 
than  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  others  say  when 
it  is  time.  There  is  no  clock  in  this  room.  Has  his 
meals  up  here. 

Works  for  his  brother  there.  His  brother  takes  the 
money  home  and  gives  him  a  It?,  a  week.  Gives  him 
\\d.  sometimes  "  if  I  cut  away  much."  That  means, 
if  be  does  a  great  deal. 

Went  to  school  on  a  week  day  before  he  came  here. 
Has  never  been  to  a  church  or  chapel.  Knows  what 
it  is. 

John  Byrt,  age  16. — Is  brother  to  last  witness. 
Has  been  here  four  years.  Works  the  same  hours  as 
the  rest.  Has  his  meals  up  here.  Knows  the  right 
time  for  them  by  the  foreman  coming  in  and  calling 
for  an  account  of  what  each  has  done.  The  foreman 
goes  away  to  dinner  and  comes  back  in  an  hour.  That 
is  how  the  "  little  uns  "  know  the  time.  Sometimes 
works  all  dinner  time  to  make  more  money. 


John  Donald,  age 
Fawke's  Day."  Fills. 


12. — Here  "  since  last  Guy 
Works  from  7  in  the  morning 


to  8  in  the  evening.  That  is  liis  regular  time.  Has 
his  meals  the  same  as  the  other  boys.  Has  them  up 
here.  Has  breakfast  at  10  or  11.  The  foreman  comes 
in  then.  Knows  that  is  the  time  because  sometimes 
some  of  them  run  down  and  look  at  the  clock.  When 
he  is  late  he  eats  at  his  work.  Always  has  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast.  If  he  has  not  filled  his  frame  he 
can  fill  it  in  his  breakfast  half  hour.  Sometimes  does 
the  same  at  dinner  time,  once  a  week,  perhaps,  because 
he  wants  to  earn  more.  "  'Taint  always  I  am  a  wash- 
ing my  hands."  Once  or  twice  a  week  perhaps.  Has 
plenty  to  eat.  Gets  over  3s.  Last  week  had  26?.  of 
it  for  himself. 

Went  to  Spicer  Street  School  for  two  or  three 
months  once,  and  to  the  church  for  school  on  Sunday. 
Did  not  hear  the  clergyman.  Does  not  know  what 
that  means.  Went  in  to  hear  the  "  minister."  He 
told  them  "  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  He  died  for 
us." 

Susan  Johnstone,  age  12. — Comes  at  7  in  the 
moi-ning.  Stays  till  7.  Stays  till  10  when  she  works 
overtime.  Is  doing  that  now.  Does  not  know  for 
how  long  she  has  done  it.  (A  lot  of  other  girls  calcu- 
late together  and  say  this  is  the  eighth  day  running. 
To-morrow  will  be  the  last.) 

Has  breakfast  at  half-past  8,  dinner  at  1,  tea  at  5. 
Has  an  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  each  for  the 
other  meals.  Washes  her  hands  often.  Gets  water 
from  the  tap  there  (pointing  to  the  cistern  which 
warms  the  wax),  or  from  down  stairs. 

Takes  home  her  earnings.  Sometimes  gets  2d.  to 
spend  for  herself.  Goes  to  school  sometimes.  Often 
cannot,  because  she  has  to  "  mind  baby."  Went  to 
church  once  at  Whitechapel.  Never  anywhere  else. 
Heard  a  preacher  at  the  Sunday  evening  school. 

Maria  Goodford,  age  13. — Here  a  year.  Same 
hours  as  the  last  girl.  Stays  till  10  now.  Likes 
staying  till  7  only  best.  Has  her  meals  like  the  last 
girl  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  Takes  them  down  stairs 
often.    Does  not  often  work  at  meal  time. 

When  she  leaves  off  work  at  7,  goes  to  school  at 
half-j^ast  7.  Stays  till  9  or  half-past  9.  Reads  one 
evening  in  the  week.  Writes  the  other  times.  That 
word  ("  red  letters  ")  is  "  mark  latent."  Could  not 
tell  why  she  called  it  so. 

Charlotte  Micklewam,  age  13. — Here  three  years. 
Works  the  same  hours  and  has  her  meals  like  the 
other  girls.  Likes  working  overtime  best  because  she 
can  earn  more  money.  It  makes  6c?.  a  week  more. 
Takes  it  all  to  mother  just  the  same.  Likes  to  take 
more  to  mother. 

Never  goes  to  school  or  any  church  or  chapel. 
Used  to  before  she  came  to  work  here. 


R.  LETCHFORD  AND  CO.'S,  THEEE  COLT  LANE,  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

This  is  a  very  large  manufactory,  and,  though  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  stands  in  a  clear  open 
space  forming  part  of  the  same  premises,  which  comprise  altogether  towards  \^  acres  of  ground,  and 
thus  not  only  is  the  building  itself  accessible  to  air  and  light  on  all  sides,  but  the  space  outside 
consisting  in  part  of  grass  and  garden  furnishes  a  breathing  place  for  all  at  odd  intervals,  as  well  as 
a  suitable  place  for  meals  in  fine  weather  for  those  who  do  not  go  home. 

The  existence  of  so  much  space  is  the  result  only  of  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  84.  s.  54.,  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  clear  space  (50  feet  from  other 
buildings  or  lands  and  40  from  a  roadway)  in  the  case  of  dangerous  manufactures.  This  Avas  intended 
no  doubt  in  the  first  instance  for  the  protection  of  neighbours,  but  it  seems  even  more  important  in 
the  case  of  a  manufacture  like  the  present  in  the  indirect  benefits  which  it  is  likely  to  confer  by  its 
evident  tendency  to  promote  the  health  of  the  workpeople.  It  will  be  very  important  on  the 
expiration  of  the  20  years  allowed  by  the  Act,  that  efiectual  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  then 
any  neglect  or  evasion  of  these  provisions,  which,  within  the  sphere  of  the  Act,  would  probably  lead  to 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  Avhich  noAV  prevail  in  the  business. 

In  the  middle  of  the  space  is  the  match  factory  itself,  newly  built  and  clean  looking,  and  very 
large.  It  is,  however,  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  in  a  considerable  part  two  stories  high,  and 
not  sufficiently  divided ;  consequently  a  very  large  number  of  young  women  and  girls  are  engaged  in 
the  main  room,  which,  though  high,  has  a  flat  iron-sheeted  ceiling,  some  in  parts  of  the  work 
involving  necessary  exposure  to  the  phosphorus  vapour;  others,  and  these  the  youngest,  in  parts 
which  may  and  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  harmless,  such  as  filling  the  frames  with  the  undipped 
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matches.  I  could  see  the  white  vapour  rising  from  the  matches  all  up  the  middle  of  the  room 
where  the  matches  were  being  boxed,  while  the  "  fillers  ''  were  ranged  on  each  side,  merely  separated 
by  their  raised  benches  or  desks.  Again,  all  the  dipping  is  carried  on  in  one  small  though  ventilated 
passage,  opening  on  one  side  directly  into  one  of  the  work  rooms,  and  on  the  opposite  into  the 
drying  rooms.  This  arrangement  involves  the  production  of  a  great  amount  of  vapour  on  one  spot, 
the  very  thing  so  studiously  avoided  at  some  other  places.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  it  is  an  arrangement 
very  unfavourable  to  the  boys  who  carry  the  matches  to  the  dipping  place,  and  from  thence  to  the 
drying  rooms,  passing  back  through  the  dipping  room  again  on  their  way  with  frames  of  dried 
matches  to  be  put  into  boxes.  If  attention  had  been  earlier  turned  to  the  importance  of  points  like 
these,  more  suitable  arrangements  would  no  doubt  have  been  made,  as  a  great  amount  of  money 
must  have  been  laid  out  on  the  factory,  and  washing  conduits,  with  towels,  drinking  water  and  cups, 
and  proper  closets,  &c.,  are  all  provided. 

The  drying  rooms  have  fireproof  doors  and  iron  roofs,  and  in  case  of  fire  the  access  of  any  fresh  air 
is  prevented  by  means  of  traps  worked  from  the  outside  so  as  to  exhaust  the  fire. 

In  a  detached  building  the  materials  for  match  boxes  are  prepared  by  steam  power,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  men  and  boys,  and  are  then  given  out  to  be  made  up  off  the  premises.  About  50  women 
are  engaged  in  this,  and  each  of  these  employs  several  children,  often  half  a  dozen  or  so,  I  was  told, 
under  herself  The  boys,  though  in  the  same  room,  are  not  directly  engaged  with  the  machinery. 
In  another  part  of  this  building  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  blacking,  often  found  in  company  u'ith 
that  of  matches,  is  carried  on. 

The  employers  seem  very  kind  to  their  people,  and  give  them  an  excursion  to  sonic  distant  place, 
as  Southend,  in  summer,  and  a  treat  in  winter,  and  the  children  seemed  on  friendly  terms  with 
-the  manager  and  others  over  them.  As  a  ritle,  with  of  course  exceptions  in  so  large  a  number,  they 
were  a  pale,  stunted,  and  weak-bodied  race. 


Mr.  Robert  Letchford. — I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
match  manufacture  1 1  yeai'S.  Having  to  remove  from 
my  former  factory  in  Whitechapel,  I  bought  this  land 
about  two  years  back,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Building  Act. 

It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  that  manu- 
facturers should  be  obliged  by  law  to  provide  proper 
means,  as  by  ventilation,  &c.,  for  securing  tlie  health 
and  comfort  of  those  employed  hy  them.  The  better 
class  of  employers  Avould  be  glad  of  any  such  rule 
applying  to  all  employers  alike,  but  at  present  are 
exposed  to  undue  competition  from  those  Avho  will  not 
pay  enough  attention  to  these  jDoints. 

I  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  phosphorus 
disease  about  eight  or  nine  years  back,  by  a  man 
coming  to  me  as  foi'emau  who  had  lost  his  jaw  by  it. 
I  have  known  a  few  cases  amongst  my  own  people,  I 
believe  thi'ee,  all  connected  with  dipping.  Two  of 
them  had,  I  believe,  worked  at  other  match  factories 
before.  In  consequence,  in  building  this  factory  I 
have  taken  all  precautions  as  to  ventilation,  &c.,  which 
I  think  desirable,  but  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  make 
use  of  any  practical  suggestions. 

I  think  that  in  a  well  ventilated  building  the  disease 
would  not  occur  unless  a  person  were  already  in  a  bad 
state  of  health.  I  think  so  from  the  small  number  of 
cases  which  I  have  had  in  so  long  a  time,  and  the 
length  of  time  for  which  some  of  my  men  have  dipped. 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  disease  is  more 
prevalent  and  of  a  more  serious  kind  abroad  than  it  is 
in  England,  and  amongst  the  smaller  makers  here  more 
than  amongst  the  larger.  I  attribute  this  to  the  use 
which  prevails  there  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 


Leonard  Smith,  age  10. — Three  years  at  the  Avork. 
Fills  frames.  Comes  at  8  ;  goes  at  7.  Sometimes  9 
and  9-|-.    Not  often  so  late,  only  in  the  summer. 

Breakfasts  before  he  comes.  Dinner  at  1  ;  the  bell 
rings.  Then  goes  home  at  once,  even  if  his  frame  is 
■  not  filled.    Back  at  2.    Tea  aftei'  he  goes  home. 

Has  not  been  ill  since  he  has  been  here.  Works  by 
piece.  Earns  sometimes  As.,  sometimes  45.  6c?.  a  week. 
Has  2c?.  out  of  a  shilling  of  it. 

Goes  to  school  most  nights  and  on  Sundays,  and  then 
to  church  afterwards.  Learns  to  read.  Reads  without 
much  spelling.  Cannot  write.  Can  reckon  figures  up. 
Five  times  4  is  20. 

Henry  Petty,  age  11. — At  the  work  near  three  years. 
Boxes  matches.  Hours  same  as  last  witness.  Some- 
times stays  till  9-^.    Meals  same  as  last  witness.  This 


week  earns  4s.  9d.  Takes  home  3.?.  Buys  his  own 
clothes. 

Used  to  go  to  school  every  day  and  night  before 
here.  Does  not  go  now.  Has  to  help  mother  when 
he  goes  home.  Sometimes  goes  on  Sunday  to  school 
at  the  church. 

Reads  without  spelling.  (Did  so.)  Does  figures. 
Fifty  and  50  is  100.  Fifty  pennies  (after  a  pause)  are 
4s.  2d. 

Joseph  Wheatley,  age  10. — Here  a  year.  Fills. 
Hours  like  the  other  two  boys.  Meals  the  same  also. 
Washes  every  night  when  he  gets  home.  Is  allowed 
\d.  ^  week  out  of  a  shilling.    Earns  4s.  a  week. 

Goes  to  school  Sunday  afternoon.  Never  went  to  a 
day  school.  Cannot  spell.  Knows  the  letters.  Cannot 
write.     Did   "  A  "s  on  a  slate.     Did  nothing  else. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

London. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


phosphorus  in  the  lighting  composition  than  is  used  in 
the  best  sorts  of  matches,  such  as  are  usually  made  in 
all  our  large  factories. 

A  cheap  match  contains  four  times  the  amount  of 
pliosphorus  contained  in  the  best. 

I  have  used  the  red  phosphorus;  it  is  not  a  practical 
article  ;  it  is  double  the  cost  and  half  the  strength  of 
the  common,  and  is  more  perishable.  I  do  not  think 
much  advantage  would  be  gained  by  using  it.  Out  of 
my  300  oi'  400  people  only  two  men,  the  weigher  and 
the  mixer,  ever  see  phosphorus. 

I  think  any  restrictions  on  the  business,  especially 
as  to  overtime,  would  have  a  bad  effect.  I  should 
require  more  hands,  so  that  the  amount  of  pay  reaching 
each  person  would  be  less,  and  I  should  lose  what  now 
operates  as  an  inducement  to  remain  here  on  many  of 
the  better  hands. 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  should  say  impossible,  to 
prevent  working  over  hours  at  home  in  other  employ- 
ments, such  as  making  clothes,  &c.,  and  consequently 
they  would  not  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  that  ours 
would.  Our  overtime  is  chiefly  during  the  winter, 
when  the  people  are  in  a  more  comfortable  place  here 
than  at  home. 

I  have  a  rule  not  to  employ  any  children  under  10. 
As  the  people  work  by  piece  woi'k  they  sometimes 
stay  away  if  they  please.  I  allow  this  unless  it  becomes 
too  frequent.    Sometimes  all  are  gone  by  5  on  Satur- 
days, but  it  depends  on  business. 

I  have  never  tried  having  a  school  for  the  children, 
though  I  once  thought  of  it.  I  find  trying  to  do 
things  for  them  up-hill  thankless  work  ;  they  do  not 
repay  it. 

Nine  witnesses  whom  I  saw  while  being  shown  round  the  factory  by  the  employer,  and  who 
were  chiefly  pointed  out  to  me  by  him,  I  could  merely  question  very  shortly,  and  from  these  the 
answers  could  only  be  short  and  general.    I  elicited  more  particulars  from  the  following : — 
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The         Cannot  make  figures  on  a  slate.    Goes  to  church  to 
Lucifer  Matcli  sing. 
Tilanufacture.        Joseph  Johbin,  age  9. — Here  nearly  a  year.  Works 
LoncloD.       ill  the  box  making  room.    "  Strikes "  out  shavings. 

  They  are  scale  board  shavings,  i.e.  for  the  boxes.  He 

Mr.  J.E.White,  comes  and  goes  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  three 
boys,  but  dines  here  in  the  grounds.  If  Avet,  eats  it  in 
his  working  place.  Has  tea  when  the  engine  stops. 
That  is  for  five  miimtes  generally.  Heats  his  tea  where 
he  Avorks.    Never  stays  later  than  7. 

Works  by  day  Avork.  Takes  his  wages  home.  Has 
2d.  a  Aveek  ;  that  is  out  of  3s. 

Has  never  been  to  school  anyAvhere,  day  or  Aveek. 
Has  never  been  inside  a  church  or  chapel.  Heard  some- 
body preach  out  of  doors  last  Sunday.  He  jDi'eached 
about  Jesus.  Never  heard  of  Him  before  then.  Never 
heard  about  God.  Never  heard  father  or  mothel" 
speak  about  Him  or  heaA'en.  Does  not  knoAV  Avhere 
good  people  go  to,  or  Avhere  the  bad  do.  Father  makes 
"  Avork  deskes."  Father  or  mother  never  go  to  any 
church  or  such  place. 

William  Jenkins,  age  15. — At  Avork  four  years. 
Boxes  Avood  matches.  Comes  at  8.  When  it  is  over- 
time stays  till  10  or  half-past  9.  That  is  chiefly  in 
Aviuter.  Does  not  do  it  often.  Has  his  meals  like  all 
the  other's.  Goes  home  to  dinner.  Cannot  begin  Avoi'k 
before  2  again.  Has  not  often  anything  the  matter  Avith 
him.  When  he  has  it  is  Avith  the  headache  and  pains 
in  the  chest.  Is  nearly  ahvays  hungiy.  "  It  don't 
"  make  any  matter  to  me."  Has  toothache.  Used  to 
have  it  more  two  or  three  years  ago  than  now. 

Earns  mostly  6s.  or  Is.,  sometimes  5s.  a  week.  Takes 
it  home.  Mother  giA'cs  him  Qd.  out  of  it.  Gives  him 
the  same  Avhether  he  earns  less  or  more.  Came  himself 
to  ask  for  Avork.    His  sistci'  was  there. 

Does  not  go  to  school  noAv  ;  not  on  Sundays  or  any- 
thing. Used  to  go  "  Aveek  a  days "  in  the  evening 
three  years  ago.  Left  off  because  mother  said  it  Avas 
no  use  his  going  because  they  learned  nothing.  There 
were  boys  to  teach  them.  They  Avere  playing  as  well 
as  the  others.  That  was  at  Colchester  Street  ragged 
school.  Cannot  read  or  Avrite.  (I  tried  him  and  he 
read  short  Avords.) 

Caimot  do  figures.  Can  count  in  his  head.  Thirty- 
five  gross  at  Irf.  a  gross  comes  to  2s.  l\d. 

Used  to  go  to  Whitechapel  church  with  the  Colches- 
ter Street  school.  Used  not  to  go  before.  Has  not 
gone  since.  They  used  to  teach  them  prayers  at 
school.    Never  learned  any.    Does  not  know  any. 

The  clergyman  at  church  used  to  tell  them  to  be 
good,  "  but  I  forget  it  all  now."  Mother  never  tells 
him  anything  about  it  at  home.    Has  no  father. 

Esthei-  Caroline Dutton,ii.g(i  12. — Here  eightmonths. 
Fills  Avooden  matches.  Comes  at  8.  Is  here  by  1\  be- 
cause she  is  "  frightened  at  not  getting  in."  The  bell 
rings  at  8,  the  gates  are  opened,  and  all  run  in.  If  she 
is  too  late  she  is  not  let  in  ;  none  of  them  are.  Many  are 
late.  Stays  till  7  ;  sometimes  till  9.  That  may  be  tAvo 
days  in  the  week.    Does  not  Avork  overtime  in  winter. 

Breakfasts  before  she  comes.  Sometimes  brings 
dinner.  If  it  is  fine  has  it  in  the  yard  ;  if  wet,  in  the 
room  where  she  Avorks.  Bell  rings  at  1.  That  is 
dinner  time.  If  it  is  fine  all  go  out  and  the  door  is 
shut.  Sometimes  they  are  let  in  again  before  2.  That 
is  the  time  for  being  at  Avork  again.  Has  tea  here  Avhen 
she  works  overtime.  Has  it  what  time  she  pleases  then, 
but  in  the  room.  Eats  and  drinks  tea  and  goes  on  with 
Avork  at  the  same  time.  At  other  times  goes  home  to 
her  tea. 

Washes  hands  here  before  dinner,  or  at  home,  if  she 
goes  there.  Washes  at  a  basin  in  her  Avork  I'oom. 
They  take  it  in  turns. 

Sometimes  takes  4s.  ;  sometimes  4s.  10c?.  That  is 
Avhen  she  chooses  to  "  cut  away."  Has  2d.  every 
Saturday  night  out  of  it.  Puts  it  in  a  box  and  saves  it 
up.  When  she  gets  enough  mother  takes  it  out  and 
takes  her  to  buy  clothes  Avith  it.  Does  not  have  any- 
thing then  for  herself.  "  We  likes  to  have  it  in  our 
««  clothes." 


Used  to  go  to  school  before  she  came  here,  day  and 
evening  both.  Used  to  go  to  church  Sunday  ;  does 
now.  Mother  makes  them.  Has  a  sister  here.  They 
go  to  school  first.  Her  sister  does  the  same  in  every 
Avay  except  that  she  docs  not  go  to  school  so  often. 
Sometimes  she  Avont  get  up. 

KnoAvs  the  letters.  Caunot  spell  by  sight ;  can  by 
hearing,  little  Avords.  Cannot  Avrite.  Can  make  a 
fcAV  figures,  12  or  11,  not  20  or  30. 

Hears  the  minister  preach  "  about  Jesus  and  Avhen 
"  He  Avas  crucified."  He  tells  lier  different  every  Sun- 
day. "  Mother  always  made  us  go.  Mother  can't  get 
"  the  time  for  to  go  ;  she  ahvays  stays  at  home  to  see 
"us  Avashed  and  dressed." 

Jane  Provost,  age  11. — Tavo  years  at  the  work. 
Fills  Avood  matches.  Comes  at  8  ;  sometimes  is  shut 
out.  Dinner  here  at  1  ;  sometimes  goes  home.  Has 
tea  at  home.  Does  so  Avhen  she  Avorks  overtime  ;  but 
brings  some  bread  and  butter  in  her  pocket  then. 
Ahvays  Avashes  before  dinner  ;  sometimes  before  she 
goes  aAvay.  Some  do  not  wash  at  all.  Some  that  stop 
in  do  not. 

Mother  takes  her  Avages  and  minds  them  for  her. 
Sometimes  earns  2s.  5d.  a  week  ;  the  least  is  2s.  Has 
all  over  2s.  for  herself  for  clothes. 

Goes  to  school  at  night  Avhen  she  does  not  Avork  over- 
time. Used  to  go  by  day  befoi-e  she  came  to  Avork. 
Goes  on  Sundays.  Has  been  a  good  many  timics  to 
church.  Does  not  go  noAv  because  she  is  not  up  soon 
enough.  Mother  often  "jaws  me  for  not  getting  up 
"  sooner."  Can  read  a  little.  Can  make  figures.  Can- 
not count  figures.    Twice  12  is  24. 

Keziah  Stone,  age  13. — Nearly  a  year  at  Avork. 
Fills  sulphurs  (i.  e.,  sulphur  dipped  matches).  Hours 
and  meals  the  same  as  the  other  three  girls.  Works 
overtime  as  they  do.  Most  often  goes  home  to  her 
dinner.  When  she  works  overtime  she  brings  A'ictuals 
for  her  tea.  Likes  working  OA-ertime  best.  When  she 
does  not  she  goes  to  school.  Likes  going  to  school. 
Can  say  the  letters;  cannot  spell  them  together.  "  D-o-g" 
spells  "  God."    Cannot  Avrite  at  all. 

Goes  to  church  Sunday  morning.  Says  her  prayers. 
"  Preacher  "  taught  her  ;  means  he  told  her  to  say  them. 
She  learned  them  at  school  ;  learned  "  Our  Father."  It 
is  more  than  those  two  words — five  or  six  lines. 

Sarah  Core,  age  12.  —  Fills  sulj^hurs.  Has  been 
in  the  factory  almost  tAvo  yeai's.  Comes  at  8.  Never 
got  locked  out  yet.  All  have  breakfast  before  they 
come.  Goes  at  7  ;  two  nights  a  Aveek  she  stays  till  9 
noAv.  Always  dines  here  at  1  o'clock  ;  has  till  2  for  it. 
Washes  her  hands  before  dinner.  Thinks  all  the  little 
girls  do.  That  takes  some  time.  Sometimes  goes  to 
some  taps  outside.  Thei'e  is  a  little  "  fountain  "  out- 
side with  a  cup.  She  can  go  and  drink  there  whenever 
she  likes  ;  when  she  is  at  Avork,  if  she  pleases.  Could 
not  get  water  so  easy  before  she  came  here.  Was 
often  very  thirsty  then  in  summer. 

Takes  home  her  v/ages  ;  4s.  is  the  most,  3s.  6d.  the 
least.  Has  all  over  2s.  6c?.  for  her  clothes.  Works  by 
the  piece.    All  of  them  do. 

Goes  to  a  night  school  noAV  when  she  does  not  Avork 
overtime.  Likes  best  staying  here  and  earning  more  ; 
that  is  because  she  gets  all  over  half  a  croAAai.  Mother 
makes  her  go  to  school.  Goes  Sunday  morning  and 
afternoon  too.  Has  never  been  to  church  or  a  chapel. 
Heard  somebody  preach  once  on  Bethnal  Green.  The 
gentleman  told  them  "  about  Jesus  Christ."  He  said 
He  was  very  good  to  us.  Had  never  heard  of  Plim 
before  ;  never  at  home.  Never  heard  father  or  mother 
say  anything  about  it.  Mother  told  her  that  good  jieople 
go  "up  in  Heaven"  Avheu  they  die.  Cannot  Avrite 
much.  Writes  figures  a  little.  Fifteen  and  15  (does 
not  know)  ;  10  and  10  are  20. 

Ellen  Edney,  age  13. — Worked  four  yeai'S  at  this 
and  the  old  factory.  Fills  Avax  frames.  Works  the 
same  hours  as  all  the  rest.  Never  stays  later  than  half- 
past  9  ;  that  is  Avhen  they  are  very  busy.  Has  her  meals 
like  the  rest ;  goes  home  for  them  or  not,  as  it  happens. 
Is  always  very  well.  Is  very  hungry  at  breakfast. 
Broke  that  tooth  when  she  went  to  Greenwich  ;  that 
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was  the  holiday.  Has  a  holiday  every  yeai'.  Mr.  Morris 
(the  mauager)  always  takes  them,  if  they  ask,  whether 
they  have  been  regular  oi'  uot. 

Earns  5s.,  sometimes  less  ;  has  earned  6s.  6d.  Mother 
lets  her  put  away  all  over  3s.  6d.  for  dress. 

Goes  to  school  Sunday  evening,  no  other  time  ;  never 
went  on  a  week  day.  Knows  the  letters.  Cannot 
read.  Cannot  write.  Cannot  write  figures  and  count 
them.  When  sums  are  "  writ "  down  first  by  some 
one  she  can  tell  what  they  come  to. 

Caroline  Scaife,  age  15. — At  this  work  four  years. 
Boxes.  Works  by  the  piece.  Earns  5s.  6d.  a  week, 
about.  Lives  at  home  with  mother.  Her  three  sisters 
who  work  here  do  the  same.  Her  father  is  a  traveller 
near  Liverpool.   Her  mother  works  here,  too,  at  boxing. 

Is  not  strong.  Had  the  rheumatism  from  a  sprain. 
It  is  that  that  has  drawn  her  on  one  side. 

Margaret  Scaife,  age  12. — Is  sister  to  Caroline. 
Has  worked  in  this  and  the  old  factory  four  years. 
Used  to  fill  frames  ;  boxes  now.  Gets  5s.  or  6s.  a  week, 
Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  with  her  sister  Mary  Ann. 
They  are  both  going  to  get  a  prize  next  Friday.  That 
is  given  for  being  regular  at  school  and  keeping  their 
place  here  too.  They  bring  a  paper  fi'om  the  school  to 
be  filled  up  here.  If  it  can  be  filled  up  right  they  take 
it  back  and  then  get  a  prize.  They  must  be  regular  at 
school  or  account  for  it  if  they  miss.    The  papers  are 


given  out  at  Christmas.    Went  to  a  day  school  before 

she  went  to  the  Sunday  school, 

Mary  Ann  Scaife,  age  12. — Is  twin  sister  to  Mar- 
garet.   Works  the  same,  but  does  not  stay  so  long 

always.    Earns  4s.  or  5s.  a  week. 

Louisa  Scaife,  age  10. — Is  sister  to  the  above.  Is 

just  10.     Came  here  at  Christmas.     Fills  frames. 

Earns  2s.  a  week. 

Martha  Blett,  age  9. — Is  nearly  10.   Has  been  here 

two  months.    Fills  frames  of  sulphur  matches. 

Harriet  Renovf  age  11. — Comes  to  work  at  8  ;  goes 

at  8,    Earns  2s.  Sd.  a  week.    Has  breakfast  before 

she  comes.    Has  dinner  at  1   in  the  yard.    Goes  to 

school  on  Sundays. 

[Note. — Since  my  visit  to  this  manufactory, 
seven  months  ago,  accounts  have  appeared 
in  the  papers  of  three  explosions  there, 
though  but  few  particulars  were  made 
known.  The  first,  when  a  boiler  was  said 
to  have  burst,  was  stated  to  have  caused 
great  alarm  in  the  neighbourhood,  seriously 
injuring  the  building,  and  blowing  some 
men  to  a  distance,  they  suffering  severe 
burns.  The  second  happened  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  probably  from  the  combustible 
materials  in  the  ruins.  The  third  has  just 
happened.] 


Mr.  John  Thorn. — I  have  been  engaged  as  a  lucifer 
manufacturer  for  five  years,  as  partner  in  the  firm  of 
K.  Bell  and  Co.,  of  Wandsworth.  During  this  time  I 
have  known  one  case  of  jaw  disease.  I  believe  it  to 
be  very  rare,  and  think  it  can  occur  only  where  the 
teeth  ai'e  previously  decayed.  There  is  very  little  the 
matter  with  any  of  our  people,  and  they  seldom  require 
medical  help.  No  medical  man  attends  them.  They 
go  to  their  own  doctors  perhaps.  There  is  only  one 
girl  there  whose  face  has  had  anything  the  matter  with 
it.  The  case  of  jaw  disease,  of  which  I  spoke,  occurred 
in  a  man  whose  occupation  was  to  pi'cpare  the  dipping- 
mixture  and  clean  the  dipping  slab  after  every  dipping. 
He  has  been  in  the  hospital,  and  is,  I  believe,  to  have 
part  of  his  jaw  removed. 

Some  time  ago  we  recommended  our  dippers  to  use 
charcoal  respirators,  but  they  do  not  do  it.  Very 
recently,  having  been  informed  that  turpentine  was 
useful  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  phosphorus,  we 
had  some  placed  in  a  pan  on  the  dipping  slab.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  made  any  difference. 

We  have  not  used  the  red  phosphorus.  It  is  dearer 
than  the  white,  but  very  little  I  believe.  I  have  heard 
that  it  does  not  stand.    It  is  not  generally  used. 

A  general  law  restricting  the  hours  of  employment 
in  all  manufactures  alike  would  not  interfei'c  with  our 
business  at  all  if  the  hours  were  well  arranged.  The 
hours  most  convenient  for  us  would  be  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  in  summer  and  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  winter. 
Seven  would  not  do,  as  work  must  be  broken  off  so  soon 
for  breakfast,  and  breakfast  would  not  be  taken  before  7. 
The  quarter  before  Christmas  is  our  busiest  time. 

We  very  rarely  work  overtime.    The  people  do  not 
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RICHARD  BELL  AND  CO.'S,  SOUTH  STREET,  WANDSWORTH. 

This  factory  I  visited  in  company  with  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  could  only  take  a  few  passing 
notes.  It  is  one  of  the  better  class  and  well  situated,  being  out  of  London,  and  is  built  on  a  long 
strip  of  ground,  which  allows  of  having  in  the  important  parts  only  one  story. 

The  dipping  place  opens  into  other  parts  of  the  building ;  two  or  three  boys  were,  as  it  seemed, 
without  any  necessity,  waiting  about  close  by  the  dipping  slab  while  the  dipping  was  going  on. 

The  dipper  has  several  intervals  in  his  work,  being  engaged  for  about  five  hours  in  the  day.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  waits  about.  It  is  at  such  times  that  an  open  space  in  the  fresh  air  close  at  hand 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

This  man  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  22  years,  and  says  he  has  not  found  any  serious  ill 
effects  from  it.  He  says,  however,  that  he  finds  a  loss  of  appetite  and  feeling  of  sickness  sometimes  in 
the  morning.  He  looks  well,  except  that  his  complexion  is  unnaturally  red.  The  other  people  on 
the  whole  looked  fairly  healthy,  though  many  did  not.  I  understood  that  one  woman  had  something 
the  matter  with  her  jaw,  and  had  been  to  the  Brompton  dispensary  for  it,  I  noticed  an  extremely 
delicate  looking  girl  of  13.  She  told  me  that  ever  since  she  had  been  at  work  there  her  chest  had 
been  bad,  and  her  breathing  weak.  She  had  been  there  nine  months.  She  was  not  so  before  she 
came,  or  very  little  so.    She  looked,  however,  of  a  delicate  constitution. 


I  2 


like  it,  and  we  do  not  try  to  force  them.  They  seem 
as  if  they  did  not  care  for  getting  more  than  a  certain 
sum.  Sometimes  we  have  had  special  orders,  and  been 
unable  to  comply  with  them  within  the  time  desired  in 
consequence  of  this  difficulty  in  getting  any  to  work 
beyond  the  usual  time.  I  think  once  we  worked  till 
9^  p.fla.,  but  that  was  very  late  for  us  indeed.  We 
hardly  ever  work  anything  like  so  late  as  that. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  get  enough  hands  of  the  class 
that  Ave  require.  In  a  poor  and  closely  populated  dis- 
trict, such  as  Bethnal  Green  or  Whitechapel,  it  would 
be  easy.  We  have  twice  raised  our  wages,  but  without 
getting  a  better  supply  of  hands  or  of  a  better  class. 
We  find  the  children  very  independent  and  fond  of 
change.  They  prefer  day  work  to  piece  work,  because 
they  need  not  exert  themselves  in  order  to  get  flieir 
wages. 

There  is  a  large  paper  manufactory  and  a  large 
candle  manufactory  near  us.  When  they  are  busy  they 
draw  the  hands  from  us.  They  pay,  I  believe,  by  the 
day,  with  the  addition  of  something  for  the  quantity  of 
work  done.  This  seems  to  attract  labour.  We  try  this 
plan  a  little,  but  it  is  less  suited  to  our  work. 

One  of  our  men  has  lately  started  a  school,  and  tries 
to  get  as  many  children  from  the  factory  as  ho  can.  He 
does  it  for  nothing,  i.e.  makes  no  charge,  after  his  day's 
work  is  finished.  Some  people  subscribed  towards  the 
expenses.  It  was  very  well  attended  at  first.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  goes  on  now.  1  have  seen  some  of  the 
children  in  our  employment  going  to  school  on  Sunday, 
but  I  do  not  know  much  what  they  generally  do  on 
Sunday,  i  do  not  think  they  would  care  to  go  to 
school  after  a  full  day's  work.    There  was  once  a 
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school  on  tlie  premises,  but  the  lady  who  supported  it, 
is  now  away,  and  the  I'oom  which  was  used  for  it  is 
required  for  other  purposes. 

I  think  it  very  desirable  that  some  means  of  provid- 
ing education  for  the  children  should  be  found  ;  but  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  If  at  all,  I  think  it 
must  be  by  the  private  influence  of  persons  interested  in 
education,  such  as  the  Home  Mission  and  others. 

If  any  children  wished  to  leave  an  hour  or  two  earlier 
for  the  sake  of  going  to  school  we  should  make  no 


objection.  But  if  we  were  compelled  to  dismiss  them 
earlier  for  that  purpose  and  not  to  employ  any  who  did 
not  attend  school,  1  think  we  should  find  a  difficulty  in 
our  neighbourhood  in  getting  a  sufRcient  supply  of 
hands.  But  this  objection  would  not  apply  so  much  in 
a  poor  and  more  populous  district.  We  should  prefer 
better  educated  children  if  we  could  get  them.  They 
would  not  be  such  a  rough  lot,  and  would  Avork  better 
and  would  have  more  self  respect.  It  is  the  moral 
effect  which  would  be  the  chief  advantage. 


W.  ADAMS',  4,  PRINCES  COURT,  TYSSEN  STREET,  KE. 
Merely  a  private  house,  with  three  girls  employed  in  a  gloomy  upstairs  room  making  match  boxes, 
a  few  vesuvians  being  occasionally  made  in  a  deserted-looking  back  kitchen  by  Mr.  Adams,  with  the 
help  of  one  little  boy,  who,  when  I  was  there,  was  fiUing  frames. 

William.  Adams. — Has  lieen  engaged  in  the  business  Anna  Benshaw,  age  17. — Works  from  8  to  8.  Has 
24  years.  Worked  16  years  at  Hynam's.  Used  to  fill,  breakfast  at  9,  dinner  at  1,  tea  at  4^  ;  has  an  hour  for 
tie  up  bundles,  and  grind  the  composition,  and  in  the     dinner,  lialf  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  tea 


afternoon  go  out  of  doors.  Used  to  carry  matches  to 
the  drying  room.  That  could  not  help  being  very  dis- 
agreeable, because  of  the  pliosphorous  acid.  In  a  drying 
room  that  is  inhaled  in  the  extreme.  Made  him  cough, 
A  match  factory  ought  not  to  be  in  a  crowded  place  at 
all ;  it  ought  to  be  in  a  clear  space,  with  low  houses  round. 

Was  not  affected  by  the  work  himself  so  as  to  have 
any  complaint.  No  doubt  he  would  if  he  had  always 
stayed  in  the  drying  room,  or  dipped.  One  man  lost 
his  jaw  after  leaving  there  ;  but  that  was  through  want 
of  cleanliness.  That  man  would  not  wash  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  week,  perhaps. 

Thinks  all  match  places  ought  to  have  washing 
rooms.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  for  that,  especially  in 
large  places,  because  the  master  camiot  look  after  all 
the  people  to  see  that  they  are  clean,  and  is  often  away 
or  engaged.  In  a  small  place  a  master  can  look  to  his 
people. 

DAVID  WAITE'S,  CORNWALL  ROAD,  GLOBE  FIELDS,  MILE  END  OLD  TOWN. 

Much  of  the  same  kind  with  the  other  smaller  factories.  The  entrance  is  through  a  room  where 
matches  are  stored,  and  smelling  very  strong  of  them.  Beyond  this  is  a  large  dark  shed  ventilated 
only  by  the  doors  and  the  imperfect  state  of  the  roof,  which  lets  in  the  rain.  On  one  side  is  the  stove 
for  melting  the  composition,  and  the  dipping  slab.  Close  by  it  is  an  entrance  to  the  dwelling  house. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  drying  room.  The  boys  therefore  work  just  between  these 
two  objectionable  parts,  with  no  separation.  There  is  no  washing  place  or  other  convenience.  Owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  work  going  on,  however,  the  place  was  not  oppressive.  In  busy  times  as  many 
as  15  boys  are  employed;  now  there  are  only  five,  with  two  men. 


Goes  home  to  her  meals.    Takes  home  her  wages. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  Avent  to  school  on  Sunday 
and  on  week  day  evenings.    Cannot  read  at  all  now. 

Mary  Ann  Scholejleld,  age  9. — Worked  at  home 
before  she  came  here  ;  that  was  three  years  ago.  Has 
her  meals  at  the  same  times  as  the  last  girl,  and  goes 
home  for  the  same  time.  Used  to  go  to  school  on  Sun- 
day and  "  week-a-day "  nights.  Goes  now  in  the 
evening  from  8  to  10.    Cannot  read  without  spelling. 

ElizahetJi  Jones,  age  12. — Has  the  same  hours  for 
Avork  and  meals  as  the  other  two  gii'ls.  Goes  home  foi' 
them.  Goes  to  school  on  Sunday,  and  sometimes  on  a 
Aveek  day  evening.    3  times  5  is  15. 

Henry  Renshaw,  age  10. — Just '  come  here.  Is 
filling  frames.  Was  at  a  good  place  Avith  an  oil  and 
colour  man,  but  had  to  leaA'e  it  because  he  could  not 
read  and  write. 


Does  not  go  to  school. 


David  IVaite. —  Has  lately  moved  to  here.  Has 
been  in  the  business  20  years,  i.e.,  since  he  Avas  about 
30,  and  has  Avorked  in  all  parts  of  it.  Has  not  suffered 
from  it  himself  much.  Knows  a  great  many  that  haA-e 
been  attacked  Avith  the  jaAV  disease  ;  should  say  14  or 
15.  Many  of  them  died.  Most  of  them  were  dippers. 
One  or  tAvo  of  them  Avorked  in  the  drying  room.  It 
Avas  the  custom  in  lai'ge  places  to  have  some  one  to 
stand  about  there  and  to  take  in  the  frames.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  was  the  same  there  ;  it  Avas  the  efHuvia 
of  the  phos]5horns.  That  Avas  the  general  belief.  Can- 
not see  that  it  is  anything  else.  Cannot  account  for 
l)eing  free  from  it  himself,  unless  it  be  that  he  has  been 
particularly  clean,  and  temperate  in  his  living  and  meals. 
Ahvays  Avas  so.  Has  seen  men  eat  their  victuals  with 
their  hands  all  over  Avith  the  composition.  Was 
recommended  by  a  doctor  to  use  alum  and  water  for 
his  mouth  after  dipping.  Had  a  tooth  out  because  it 
was  decayed.  Feared  the  disease  might  be  coming, 
because  he  had  heard  of  tAvo  or  three  others  who  had 
the  disease  come  on  after  having  decayed  teeth  out. 
Had  lost  two  or  three  teeth  from  decay  before  he  begun 
this  woi'k. 

Some  are  attacked  after  a  few  months'  AVork  only. 
Thinks  no  man  ought  to  Avork  at  dipping  the  Avhole 
day.  If  it  is  a  place  Avhere  there  is  much  to  do  they 
ought  to  change  about.  No  man  should  Avork  at  it 
more  than  three  days  in  a  Aveek,  if  there  is  much  of  it. 

Uses  the  common  phosphorus.  Has  tried  the  red, 
because  it  is  easier  to  mix,  being  in  a  powder,  and  is 
more  pleasant.  Gave  it  up  because  it  is  dearer.  Believes 
most  have  tried  it. 

Robert  Makin,  age  14. — Here  three  or  four  years. 
Fills  frames.    All  the  other  boys  do  so  too.    Comes  at 


7-^,  goes  at  6  ;  never  later  than  7.  Has  breakfast  before 
he  comes.  Dinner  at  1  ;  goes  home  for  it  ;  has  an  houi'. 
Has  tea  at  home  after  work.  Is  always  hungry.  Works 
by  the  piece.    Takes  earnings  home  ;  \s.  or  5s.  a  week. 

Does  not  ever  go  to  school  noAv.  Before  he  came 
here  Avent  to  George  Yard  School,  day  and  evening. 
Learnt  to  read  and  Avrite.  "  Don't  knoAvn  none  now." 
Could  not  spell.  Can  reckon  a  little.  3  times  3  are  9. 
[Note. — This  boy  has  a  bad  tooth.] 

Nelson  Waite. — Is  son  to  Mr.  Waite.  Works  only 
sometimes  on  a  half-holiday  from  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Goes  to  school  every  day;  pays  \0d.  and 
Is.  a  week  for  it.  Can  I'ead  and  Avrite  anything.  Is 
"  the  best  scholar  in  the  school."  Thei'e  are  about  60 
boys  there. 

William  Arnold,  age  14. — Does  not  knoAV  how  long 
he  has  been  here  (the  others  said  it  Avas  2^  years). 
Comes  in  the  morning  at  7,  sometimes  at  6  ;  stays  till 
6,  never  much  later.  Breakfasts  before  he  comes.  Has 
from  1  to  2  for  dmner.  All  have  the  same  time  for 
that.  Goes  home  for  it.  Has  no  tea  anywhere.  Some- 
times Avaslies  in  the  can.  Works  by  the  piece.  Takes 
it  to  mother.    Earns  os.  or  4s.  or  7s.  a  week. 

Was  at  George  Yard  School  before  lie  was  here. 
Does  not  go  anywhei'e  noAV.  Cannot  read  much.  Can- 
not write  nor  sum.  Summing  is  "  making  numbers." 
Used  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  Does  not  go  now. 
Left  off  two  or  three  years  ago  because  he  had  got 
work,  and  that  took  up  all  his  time  in  the  Aveek. 

James  Wells,  age  11. — Here  nearly  three  years. 
Fills  frames.  Hours  are  from  7  to  7  in  Avinter,  7  to  6 
in  summer.  Has  breakfast  either  at  home  or  here.  If 
here,  eats  it  against  the  furnace  ;  eats  it  "  on  it."  Makes 
it  overnight,  and  warms  it  up  there.    Has  dinner  at 
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home.  Never  has  toothache.  Is  not  out  of  breath, 
except  when  he  runs.  Works  by  the  piece.  Takes 
"  every  farthing  of  it "  home,  about  10c?.  a  day. 

John  Wright,  age  11. — Here  2^  years,  and  a  year 
in  another  match  factory.    Has  his  breakfast  at  8^  or 


9  ;  has  20  minutes  for  it.  Has  an  hour  for  his  dinner 
at  1.    Has  it  "in  the  fire." 

Used  to  go  to  Spicer's  school  for  a  yeai'  and  a  half. 
Has  not  been  since  he  had  work.  Goes  on  Sundays 
sometimes.    Learns  "  about  God." 
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WILLIAM  TAYLOR'S,  THREE  COLT  STREET,  OLD  FORD,  BOW. 

This  is  a  small  but  well  managed  factory,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden,  and  therefore  with 
plenty  of  air  round  it,  besides  being  almost  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  arrangements  are  very  good. 
The  buikling  is  of  one  story.  The  composition  is  "  melled,"  i.e.,  rubbed,  on  a  stone,  and  mixed,  and,  as 
well  as  the  sulphur,  lieated  under  a  little  shed  standing  quite  by  itself  and  quite  open  in  front.  The 
dipping  however  is  done  in  the  main  working  room,  but  in  a  recess  and  far  from  where  the  children 
are  at  work.  In  this  branch  of  the  factory  one  young  woman,  four  or  five  girls,  and  as  many  boys, 
are  employed.  Another  branch,  viz.,  making  match  boxes  and  pasting  on  covers,  is  carried  on  in  the 
house  by  eight  or  nine  girls  alone,  with  one  or  two  elder  persons  who  also  superintend  them. 

Water  can  always  be  had,  and  a  round  towel  is  hung  up  for  the  children's  use.  There  are  privies 
with  closed  doors  kept  separate,  one  for  the  boys,  the  other  for  the  girls. 

If  the  children  come  back  or  have  had  their  dinner  early  they  play  in  the  garden.  The  two  sets  of 
children  dine  at  different  hours  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  mixing  ;  some  choice  being  attempted  in 
first  eno-agins;  them. 


Mr.  William  Taylor. — Has  been  in  this  business 
more  than  20  yeai'S,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it.  Was  aware  that  the  employment  was  injurious, 
but  never  knew  any  Avho  suffei'ed  from  it  wliere  he  was 
at  work.  Tliey  were  all  well  conducted  places.  Has 
known  some  from  other  places  who  had  the  jaw  disease. 
But  in  his  opinion  it  may  be  entirely  prevented  by 
care  and  cleanliness,  and  a  proper  construction  of  the 
work  places.  Most  that  he  has  known  sutfer  from  the 
disease  were  idle  dissipated  men,  and  not  clean  in 
their  habits.  Has  seen  them  eating  a  penny  loaf  and 
cheese  with  then'  hands  all  covered  with  dirt  from 
their  work,  even  while  at  their  work,  and  putting  it 
down  on  the  stone. 

Thinks  it  ought  to  be  insisted  on  that  match  factories 
should  be  built  of  one  story  with  thorough  ventilation, 
and  the  parts  connected  with  the  composition  separate, 
and  also  that  every  place  should  be  provided  with  water 
and  means  of  washing. 

It  Avould  be  a  great  thing,  if  possible,  if  match 
makers  could  be  prevented  by  law  from  using  an  un- 
necessary quantity  of  phosphorus,  as  is  done  in  the 
cortimon  bundle  dipped  matches.  In  some  of  these  the 
proportions  of  the  composition  are  1  lb.  of  glue,  \  lb. 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  1  lb.,  or  four  parts  out  of 
nine,  of  phosphorus.  Uses  but  1  lb.  of  phosphorus 
to  20  lbs.  of  other  ingredients.  Indeed  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  fuming  phosphorus  {i.e.,  the  common)  at  all,  or 
to  use  sulphur,  so  that  all  noxious  fumes  might  be  got 
rid  of  altogether. 

The  red  phosphorus  answers  the  purpose  quite  as 
well  as  the  common,  only  it  is  more  expensive  in  itself, 
and  does  not  go  so  far.  Has  tried  it  himself  and 
succeeded  with  it.  The  matches  ignite  very  well. 
Never  tried  specially,  but  should  say  decidedly  that  the 
red  phosphorus  would  not  be  more  liable  to  be  atfected 
by  damp  than  the  other.  It  is  the  glue  that  is  affected 
by  the  damp  chiefly,  and  when  that  gets  damp  of 
course  it  spoils  the  other  ingredients. 

English  matches  are  much  better  than  the  German, 
for  the  very  reason  that  we  use  less  phosphorus  than 
is  used  abroad,  and  consequently  there  is  less  oxidi- 
sation of  phosphorus  going  on  in  them.  In  proportion 
as  phosphorus  becomes  oxidised  it  loses  its  power  of 
lighting.  Besides  the  better  matches,  as  ours  are, 
are  better  bound  and  hold  the  fumes  in  better. 

Has  read  in  books  and  has  also  l)een  told  that  in 
France  only  the  red  phosphorus  is  allowed  to  be  used 
in  match  making.  Does  not  know  much  about  other 
countries,  but  knoAvs  from  books  and  from  inquiries 
which  he  has  made  as  a  practical  man  that  they  use 
there  an  immense  deal  more  phosphorus  in  proportion 
than  we  do.  This  without  question  is  the  reason  why 
the  jaw  disease  is  so  much  more  common  abroad  than 
here.  And  here  it  does  not  occur,  or  scarcely  so,  except 
in  making  the  inferior  matches.  It  is  hardly  ever  found 
in  the  best  places. 

Thinks  it  a  great  pity  that  such  very  large  quantities 


of  common  bad  matches  should  be  allowed  to  be  about 
if  any  restrictions  could  prevent  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
children  should  have  opportunities  of  learning,  and  of 
fitting  themselves  for  their  after  life.  But  from  his 
experience  the  i^arents,  so  far  from  doing  what  they 
can  to  help  in  this,  put  great  obstacles  in  the  way. 
Once  let  some  boys  leave  off  Avork  an  hour  earlier  and 
paid  for  their  schooling  in  that  hour.  The  mothers 
came  and  said  that  if  he  made  their  boys  go  to  school 
they  should  take  them  away,  because  they  did  not 
like  it. 

The  plan  of  not  letting  children  Avork  unless  they 
had  been  to  school  would  he  thinks  be  quite  effectual  ; 
and  in  populous  places  desirable,  but  if  the  time  of 
Avork  Avere  much  shortened  he  doubts  whether  he 
could  get  near  here  the  greater  number  of  hands  that 
he  should  want. 

Any  other  I'egulations  as  to  hours,  meals,  &c.,  if 
like  those  observed  in  a  Avell  conducted  place,  would 
make  no  diffei'ence  to  him  at  all. 

Thinks  it  Avould  be  a  very  good  thing  in  large 
factories  Avheu  there  are  many  boys  and  girls  engaged 
to  have  a  separate  dinner  hour.  That  would  prevent 
much  mischief  that  often  occurs  in  such  places. 

Amelia  Littlemore,  age  9.  —  Lately  come  here. 
Fills  frames.  Works  from  6  to  6.  Breakfasts  at  8 
(half  an  hour  allowed)  ;  dinner  at  1  (an  hour).  Eats 
these  here  in  the  Avorking  room.  Has  her  tea  as  she 
Avorks.  Earns  3s.  a  week  ;  takes  it  to  mother  and  she 
puts  by  some  for  her  clothes. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  at  9  and  2,  and  from 
school  each  time  to  church. 

Emma  Littlemore,  age  11. — Is  sister  to  last  Avit- 
ness.  Here  three  years.  Fills  frames.  Has  the 
same  hours  for  Avork,  meals,  and  school  as  her  sister. 
Reads.  Can  write,  but  only  her  name.  Four  times 
6  is  18. 

Betsey  Borrett,  age  12. — Hei'e  a  year  and  a  half. 
Fills  frames.  Lives  near.  Has  the  same  time  for 
meals  as  the  other  two  girls  ;  goes  home  for  them. 
Earns  4s.,  4s.  6c?.,  or  5s.  a  week.  Mother  puts  away 
6d.  of  it  sometimes  for  her  clothes. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  and  to  church  afterwards. 
Reads  a  little.  Cannot  write  at  all.  Can  do  no 
figures  at  all  ;  7  and  7  are  14.  Went  to  a  week  day 
school  three  years  ago. 

William  Smith,  age  14. — Fills  frames.  Works  from 
6  to  about  6  ;  that  time  is  not  quite  fixed  ;  never  stays 
later  than  6^  or  7.  Has  breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour  ; 
dinner  at  1,  an  hour  ;  tea  after  he  leaves. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  ;  used  to  go  on  a  Aveek 
day  before  he  came  here.  Can  read  quite  easily  ; 
can  read  the  Bible  nicely.  Can  write,  and  do  sum- 
ming as  far  as  division.  Has  had  eight  years 
schooling. 
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The  WiJliam   Emhlinrf,  age  11.  —  Here   two  years. 

Lucifer  Match  YiWs  frames.    Meals  the  same  as  the  other  two  boys. 
Manufacture,    g^^g  ^j^g  ^^^^g      go  home  to  their  meals.  Sometimes 
London       earns  3s.  or  3s.  5d.  a  week.    Gets  ^d.  a  week  out  of 

  it  for  himself. 

Mr. J. E.White.      Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  and  to  church  after- 

 wards.    Reads  a  little.    Can  write  his  name.  Can 

count  figures  ;  can  count  them  "  up  to  1,000."  (When 
put  on  to  count  from  121  he  always  left  out  the  hun- 
dred.) 

Benjamin  Diaper  Wilshire,  age  10.  —  Here  one 
year  and  a  half.  Has  his  breakfast  and  dinner  in 
here  ;  sometimes  out  of  doors,  if  it  is  fine.  Washes 
with  a  pail  of  water  outside  before  his  dinner. 

Before  he  came  to  work,  used  to  go  to  school  in  the 
week ;  goes  on  Sundays  now.  Can  spell  "  boy  ;" 
cannot  spell  "  shirt." 

Jane  Taylor,  age  15. — Is  sister  to  Mr.  Taylor. 
Cuts  bundles  and  boxes  them  ;  has  done  this  three 
years.  Is  always  quite  well  ;  never  has  headache  or 
toothache.    Lives  in  the  house. 

Ellen  Borrett,  age  17. — Cuts  bundles  and  boxes 
them  ;  has  done  so  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Goes  home 
to  her  meals  ;  has  them  when  the  others  do.  Left 
school  a  long  time  ago.  Learned  to  read.  Can  write 
a  letter.    Is  always  quite  Avell.    Never  has  toothache. 


George  Littlemore,  ago  15. — Hers  five  years. 
Knocks  off  frames  ;  i.e.,  empties  them.  Has  only  been 
bad  once  ;  that  was  with  "  slow  fever,"  Never  cats 
his  victuals  without  washing  his  hands.  Is  not 
hungry  much  in  the  morning.  Generally  goes  out 
nto  the  park  (Victoria)  to  eat  his  victuals. 

Alice  King,  age  11. — Works  from  7  to  7.  Break- 
fasts at  8  ;  has  half  an  hour  for  it.  Dinner  at  12  ; 
has  an  hour.  Has  her  tea  after  work  is  over.  Washes 
at  home  before  her  meals. 

Goes  to  school  and  church  on  Sunday.  Can  read 
the  Bible  without  spelling  the  words  if  they  are  not 
very  long. 

Anna  Poole.  —  Does  not  know  her  "  Christian  " 
name.  They  call  her  "  Topsie "  here.  Has  her 
breakfast  at  8,  dinner  at  12,  tea  at  4^.  Plays  in  the 
garden  after  dinner.  Gets  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week. 
Mother  gives  her  Id.  or  2d.  a  week  out  of  it. 

Used  to  go  to  school  every  day  when  father  was 
alive.  Used  to  go  to  church  too  ;  does  not  remember 
what  was  said  there.  Has  been  taught  prayers  ;  knows 
them  now  ;  was  taught  them  at  home. 

Annie  Wignot,  age  12.^ — Has  her  meals  here  at 
8,  12,  and  4.    Plays  in  the  garden. 

Was  at  school  every  day  before  she  was  here  ;  goes 
on  Sunday  now. 


WILLIAM  BARBEE'S,  PORTMAN  PLACE,  GLOBE  EOAD,  MILE  END. 

A  fuzee- (paper)  and  Veauvian  factory  only,  and  quite  small.  The  matches  are  (lipped  in  the  first 
room  on  the  ground  floor  and  carried  in  and  out  of  the  drying  room  (which  opens  from  near  the 
dipping  stone)  by  a  little  boy.  This  drying  room  felt  very  hot.  I  tried  it  by  a  thermometer,  and 
found  it  93°,  but  there  was  no  other  unpleasant  feeling  or  smell,  the  matches  then  being  dried 
not  having  been  yet  dipped  in  the  phosphorus.  There  is  another  room,  also  very  hot,  for  drying  the 
paper. for  the  fuzees,  after  it  has  been  steeped  in  saltpetre  and  bichromate  of  potash.  All  work  down- 
stairs, except  a  man,  a  boy,  and  three  girls,  who  all  make  the  paper  fitzees  upstairs  in  an  airy  room, 
with  windows  on  each  side  and  a  good  ventilator  in  the  corrugated  iron  roof  The  composition  is  "  laid 
on  "  by  the  boy  and  girls  who  take  it  in  turns,  and  at  other  times  work  at  packing,  &;c.  One  has 
worked  here  five  years  without  any  harm.  One  of  the  two  men  was  standing  at  the  door  said  to  me, 
"  These  are  my  children;  I  take  care  of  them  all."  As  the  children's  answers  will  show,  it  is  a  nicely 
regulated  place. 


Mr.  William  Barber. — Has  carried  on  business 
for  11  years.  Before  that  was  engaged  in  the 
match  manufacture  at  Hy nam's  for  10  years.  Used 
to  mix  the  composition  ;  never  found  any  ill  effects 
from  it.  The  factory  was  well  ventilated,  and  plenty 
of  water  was  provided.  Thinks  there  is  no  question 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  its  being  a  healthy  place. 
Never  kneAV  any  bad  case  of  disease  while  he  Avas 
there. 

In  his  opinion,  the  only  cause  of  the  disease  gene- 
rally found  in  the  match  manufacture,  i.e.,  the  jaw  dis- 
ease, is  people  not  being  clean.  Has  seen  the  dipping 
men  eating  with  the  composition  all  over  then-  hands, 
and  laying  their  bread  down  on  the  same  stone 
close  beside  them  ;  that  was  at  the  little  places. 
Lads  used  to  be  employed  thei'e,  and  they  were 
thoughtless  ;  but  there  are  not  so  many  of  these  places 
now.  The  larger  manufactories  are  taking  their 
place,  the  profits  on  matches  being  so  small  as  to  re- 
quire a  great  numbei-  to  be  made  in  order  to  pay. 

Used  himself,  when  mixing,  to  wear  a  sponge  over 
his  mouth  ;  used  to  Avear  it  nearly  all  day  long.  Never 
found  it  inconvenience  him  in  the  least.  After  work 
generally  Avashes  his  hands  with  common  soda  and 
Avater  ;  that  kills  the  phosphorus.  The  cases  of  jaw 
disease  are  much  more  uncommon  than  they  used  to 
be  ;  they  occurred  chiefly  at  the  small  places  where 
the  matches  are  bundle  dipped.  They  are  of  an  inferior 
kind  :  they  have  much  less  composition  on  them,  and 
require  to  be  much  stronger  of  phosphorus  to  make 
them  light  the  wood. 

The  two  things  to  be  attended  to  are  ventilation 
and  cleanliness,  and  it  ought  to  be  seen  that  every 
place  is  properly  provided  with  the  means  of  securing 
these. 

Elizabeth  Dulieu,  age  12,  —  Has  only  been  here 
a  day.    Used  to  go  to  a  night  school. 


Martha  Marhham,  age  13. — Here  a  year.  Comes 
at  6  in  summer  and  8  in  winter  ;  stays  till  a  little 
after  6  in  both  ;  very  seldom  later  ;  never  later  than 
7.  Has  only  stayed  to  7  once  this  season.  Has 
breakfast  at  8,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  allowed  ; 
dinner  at  1,  an  hour  ;  tea  at  5,  half  an  hour  ;  goes 
home  for  all. 

Earns  6s.  a  week.  Mother  gives  her  according  to 
Avhat  she  makes  ;  generally  gets  2d.  for  herself.  She 
is  very  quick  at  her  work.  Was  at  service  once. 
Would  sooner  be  here  than  at  service.  Can  earn 
more. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sundays  and  to  church  after- 
wards ;  went  regularly  to  a  day  school  before  she 
came  here.  Never  goes  now  in  the  evening.  Used 
to  read  and  AArite  ;  cannot  do  either  noAV.  Is  quite 
sure  she  could  not  if  I  shoAved  her  a  book.  KnoAvs 
her  letters  ;  knows  Avhat  the  book  means  at  the  time 
when  it  is  told  to  her. 

Ann  Lang  ton,  age  17.  —  Here  a  year.  Comes 
and  goes  and  has  her  meals  like  the  last  girl  and  the 
others  ;  all  go  home.  Always  stays  an  hour  at  dinner. 
Could  not  get  in  if  they  came  back  earlier  ;  the  door  is 
locked. 

W ent  to  school  a  good  Avhile  ago  on  a  Sunday  ; 
never  went  on  a  week  day  in  her  life.  Cannot  read  at 
all  ;  not  even  a  short  word.  Cannot  wi-ite,  nor  make 
any  figures.  Went  to  church  on  Sunday  nights  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Knows  what  the  Bible  is  about. 
Never  heard  of  David,  or  of  Abraham. 

Sarah  Ami  Finch,  age  17. — Has  the  same  times 
of  work  and  meals.  They  all  have.  Earns  for  herself. 
Went  to  a  day  and  Sunday  school  eight  years  ago  ; 
got  on  very  badly  Avith  it.  Cannot  read  or  Avrite. 
Does  not  know  Avhat  the  four  quarters  of  the  Avorld 
are,  nor  Avhat  Europe  or  Asia  are. 
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Margaret  Finch,  age  12. — Here  two  years.  Went 
to  a  day  aud  Sunday  school  till  she  came  here.  Can 
read  (reads  well)  ;  can  write  and  sum  ;  can  "  do  nearly 
all  the  sums  ;"  did  "  division  and  some  of  the  others." 

Samuel  Gowne,  age  13. — Here  two  years.  Carries 
the  frames  from  the  dipper  to  the  drying  room,  and 
back  again  when  they  are  dry.  Has  his  hours  and 
meals  the  s.ame  as  the  girls.  Is  quite  well  ;  has  been 
so,  excejit  Avhen  he  had  the  small-pox  and  the  measles. 
Used  to  have  toothache  a  good  deal  ;  has  not  had  it 
much  since  he  came  here  ;  it  seems  to  have  gone. 
Is  hungry  at  meal  times. 

Earns  5s.  a  week.  Gives  it  all  to  mother  ;  she 
gives  him  6d.  to  spend,  and  buys  his  clothes. 

Till  at  work  here,  "  I  went  to  school  for  live  years 
and  didn't  learn  nothing  ;"  that  was  at  Essex  Street 
school-church  first  and  afterwards  at  another  place. 
Did  know  a  little  ;  has  forgotten  all  he  knew,  all  but 
a  little  bit.  Knows  some  letters  ;  can  hardly  spell  ; 
cannot  spell  "  G-o-d  "  (shown  to  him.  When  told,) 
Knows  what  that  means  :  '•  Why  !  He  make,  He  says 
I  can  be  able  to  work  and  all  manner."    Knows  of 


Queen  Victoria ;  she  is  the  Queen.  Adam  was  the 
second  man  born  ;  he  was  taken  out  of  one  of  Eve's 
"  wines  ;"  that  is  some  part  of  your  body  (query 
"  loins  ").  Knew  (when  told)  it  was  from  a  rib  that 
somebody  was  taken.  Would  like  to  go  to  school. 

[Note. — This  is  a  pale  and  at  first  sight 
rather  wretched  looking  boy,  partly  no 
doubt  from  the  marks  of  the  small-pox 
and  poor  clothing,  with  several  of  his 
teeth  decayed  and  the  fangs  of  the  back 
upper  tooth  on  each  side  showing  through 
the  inside  gums.  His  manner,  however, 
though  timid,  is  very  winning,  and  he  is 
only  one  of  the  many  that  I  have  seen  who, 
though  wretchedly  ignorant  and  uncared 
for,  seem  to  want  nothing  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  better  atmosphere,  physical 
and  social,  to  grow  up  good  and 
hearted  men  and  women.] 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

London. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 
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JAMES  PALMER  AND  SOFS,  SOUTHAMPTON  PLACE,  CAMBERWELL. 

In  this  fiictory  the  manufacture  of  "  vesuvians  "  is  carried  on  in  one  building ;  that  of  wax  vestas  in 
another.  The  vesuvian  room  is  low  and  awkward,  with  the  dipping  place  at  one  end  close  by  the  door 
into  the  drying  room,  and  frames  for  drying  the  matches  in  the  middle,  the  women  and  girls  work- 
ing at  the  side.  There,  however,  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  this,  until  the  matches  come  to  be  dipped 
finally  in  the  phosphorus  composition.  I  did  not  see  any  that  had  been  so  dipped  in  this  room.  In  a 
long  passage  which  forms  the  entrance  to  this,  matches  are  stored  in  packing  cases,  but  there  is  no 
smell.  The  vesuvian  room  Avas  not  in  use  this  day,  but  I  found  one  of  the  girls  belonging  to  it 
working  in  the  wax  room,  and  took  her  account  of  it. 

The  wax  match  rooms  are  in  a  difterent  building.  Upstairs,  the  taper  is  being  made  by  four  }•  oung 
women,  none  under  18,  and  there  was  also  the  carpenters'  room.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  dipping 
room,  which  forms  the  only  entrance  to  the  whole  building,  and  opens  on  one  side  into  the  chief  work 
room,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  very  low,  flat  ceiling,  but  with  several  windows  open  ;  on  the 
other  into  the  drying-room,  into  which  the  dipper  only  is  allowed  to  enter,  the  two  carrying  girls 
receiving  the  frames,  Avhen  dried,  at  the  door  from  him.  One  girl  however  is  very  often  at  work  in 
the  dipping  room  itself  "  patting  up  "  the  frames  brought  in  to  her  by  the  fillers.  During  the  rest  of 
her  time  she  packs  in  the  work  room.  The  dipping  slab  is  by  the  door,  and  has  a  window  in  front 
which  opens,  but  the  place  is  small,  flat-topped,  and  low. 

The  work  room  is  very  crowded,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  move  about  there,  indeed  it  cannot 
be  done  without  brushing  the  dresses  of  the  girls  at  work.  Being  so  low,  too,  the  room  was  quite 
thick  with  the  white  vapour  rising  from  the  table  in  the  middle  where  the  matches  were  being  cut 
and  put  into  boxes.  Meals  are  often  eaten  in  here,  especially  in  wet  or  cold  weather,  when  the 
windows  cannot  be  open. 

There  are  taps  of  hot  and  cold  water  connected  with  a  steam  boiler,  where  the  girls  can  get  water, 
and  soap  is  found  for  them,  but  there  is  no  regular  washing  place.  There  are  also  closed  privies 
distinct  for  the  men  and  the  women  and  girls,  but  the  doors  adjoin. 

This  factory,  like  most  others,  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  been  built  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  proprietors  complain  that  the  Building  Act  inconveniences  them  very  much  by  not 
allowing  them  to  expand,  which  would  bring  them  closer  to  their  neighbours  than  is  allowed  by  the  law. 
Twenty  years,  however,  from  the  date  of  the  Act  (1844)  were  allowed  to  all  persons  to  enable  them 
to  find  a  place  suited  to  the  kind  and  probable  extent  of  their  business.    No  boys  are  employed  here. 

Mr.  James  Palmer. — Is  one  of  the  firm.    Has  no  his  opinion  the  only  security  for  carefulness  and  good 

particular  views  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  this  Avorkmanship. 
inquiry,  except  on  one  point.    That  is  as  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.    Does  not  see  how  the  time  can  P^P^^^  ^ge  16— Here  six  years.    Fills  fuzee 

be  found  for  that.  If  the  working  hours  were  shortened  frames.    Has  done  so  for  the  last  three  years.  Before 

for  that  purpose  to  the  extent  required  by  the  factory  *^^at  filled  wax  frames.    Comes  at  7  ;  at  6  when  busy, 

laws  or  nearly  so,  the  effect  Avould  necessarily  be  to  Stays  till  6,  or  when  busy  till  8  or  9  ;  sometimes  till 

diminish  the  wages  that  could  be  earned  by  each  child  in  ^  0-    That  is  very  rare,  as  when  working  for  a  ship, 

the  same  proportion,  i.e.,  by  about  a  third,  as  the  work  ^^es  not  know  that  one  time  is  busier  than  another, 

must  then  be  done  by  other  hands.    But  he  has  always  The  fuzee  part  is  less  likely  to  work  overtime  than  the 

found  that  in  proportion  as  the  wages  earned  are  small,  '^'^ax  part. 

so  are  the  hands  careless  and  the  work  badly  done  or        Has  breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour  ;  dinner  at  12,  an 

spoiled.    Thinks  that  there  is  no  ground  for  expecting  hour  ;  tea  at  home  after  work.    Eats  meals  in  the 

that  the  children  would  become  so  improved  by  educa-  factory,  and  in  fine  weather  out  in  the  yard.  When 

tion  as  in  any  way  to  counterbalance  this.    Finds  she  has  tea  here,  has  it  in  the  breaks  of  her  work,  and 

children  of  all  kinds  careless  and  troublesome  when  as  soon  as  she  has  finished  tea  goes  on  again.  Cooks 

young,  and  that  those  of  a  higher  class  come  back  from  here  in  the  factory,  and  keeps  crockery,  &c.  there, 

school  as  mischievous  as  ever.    Thinks,  therefore,  that  After  work,  before  dinner,  washes  her  hands  in  a  can. 

the  effect  of  taking  a  part  of  his  present  working  hours  Soap  is  allowed. 

for  the  purpose  of  instruction  would  practically  have        Works  by  the  piece.    Has  earned  12s.  a  Aveek  three 

the  effect  of  making  him  cease  to  employ  childi-en  at  or  four  times.    Generally  earns  about  8s.    Takes  5s. 

all.    The  amount  of  wages  that  can  be  earned  being  in  a  week  to  mother,  Avhether  busy  or  slack.  Sometimes 

I  4 
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The         does  not  get  more  than  5s.  :iltogetlier.    Only  nuwell 
Lucifer  Match    occiisionally.    That  is  from  bilious  attacks. 
Manufacture.        -jj^^j  Green  Coat  day  school  before  she 

London.       worked  here.  Went  to  an  evening  school  afterwards  for 

  about  a  year.    Paid  4fZ.  a  week  for  three  nights  a  Aveek 

Mr.  J. E.White,  out  of  her  own  money.    Never  asked  mother.  Mother 

  would  not  have  paid  it.    Used  to  go  to  Sunday  school 

regularly.  Has  left  that  oft"  for  six  months.  Can  i-ead 
and  write  very  well.  Has  done  multiplication,  addition, 
and  "  substraction." 

There  are  usually  three  girls  under  18  besides  herself 
working  in  the  fuzee  room,  and  seven  women.  They 
have  all  the  same  hours,  meals,  &c.  as  she  has. 

Sarah  Crisp,  age  15. — Here  two  years.  Boxes. 
Has  only  begun  this  for  six  Aveeks.  Used  to  fill. 
Comes  at  7  ;  sometimes  6.  Stays  sometimes  to  8  or  9. 
Has  stayed  to  11 ,  but  very  rarely.  Has  worked  over- 
time for  a  week  running. 

Has  breakfast  the  first  thing  Avlien  she  comes,  before 
work.  Begins  work  as  soon  as  she  has  done.  Has  no 
fixed  time.  Has  dinner  between  12  and  1.  That  is 
when  "Dan"  (the  dipjjer)  has  dipped  a  certain  num- 
ber of  frames.  Then  he  comes  and  tells  them,  and 
they  leave  off.  As  soon  as  the  frames  are  dry  they 
begin  work  again.  Sometimes  has  to  wait.  Cannot 
tell  how  long  it  is.  Washes  at  a  tap.  Lets  it  run. 
There  is  a  can  somcAvhere.  There  is  no  towel.  Wipes 
her  hands  with  her  apron.  The  other  girls  do  the 
same.    Soap  only  is  found. 

Works  by  the  piece.  Earns  5s.  a  Aveek.  Takes 
"  every  farthing  "  home.  Has  6c?.  or  8d.  alloAved  out 
of  it. 

Used  to  go  to  day  school  before  coming  here.  Goes 
to  evening  school  noAV,  when  she  has  done  Avork  early. 
Has  been  to  Sunday  school  sometimes.  Says  she  can 
read  and  AATite  (Avhen  set  on  by  me  says  "  in  their  Avay 
home,  &c."  in  large  piint  is  too  hai'd  for  her,  and  does 
not  even  try  it).  Has  Avritten  copy  books  at  school, 
and  her  OAvn  name.  Got  a  ragged  school  prize  at 
Exeter  Hall  for  keeping  her  place  here  and  being 
regular  at  school.  Is  well.  Only  has  bad  feet.  Has 
good  appetite. 

Dulcibella  Pope,  age  15. — Here  six  years.  Cuts 
Avax  bimdles,  and  boxes.  Has  done  this  for  \\  years. 
Breakfasts  before  work  like  the  last  girl.  Dinner  in 
the  same  Avay.  Tea  the  same.  Washes  at  the  steam 
tap.  Asks  for  soap  Avhen  they  want  it.  Earns  about  the 
same  at  the  knife  as  the  girls  do  at  the  boxing.  More 
than  at  the  filling.  Gives  5s.  a  Aveek  to  mother.  Has 
earned  105.  Has  left  off  going  to  Sunday  school.  Used 
to  go  to  Green  Coat  school  before  here  like  her  sister. 
Has  good  health  and  teeth. 

Alice  Combes,  age  16. — Here  five  years.  Boxes 
matches.  Just  begun  this.  Has  meals  wheneA'er  the 
others  do.  Dinner  is  from  1  to  2,  but  A'aries  accordhig 
to  the  Avork.    There  is  no  clock  about  the  place  by 


which  they  can  tell  the  time.  Generally  Avashes  before 
dinner.  Thinks  all  do.  Wipes  her  hands  on  her 
apron.  The  others  do  the  same.  Allows  father  so 
much  a  Aveek,  3s.  ;  sometimes  has  3s.  left  for  self. 

Has  not  been  to  school  more  than  once  or  tAvice  on 
a  week  day  in  her  life,  and  three  or  four  times  on  a 
Sunday.  Has  been  once  to  a  church  and  once  to  a 
chapel  in  her  life.  Has  never  heard  any  preacher  or 
any  one  praying  anyAvhere  else. 

Does  not  knoAv  Avhat  the  Bible  is.  Has  never  heard 
of  it.  Does  not  knoAV  that  it  is  a  book,  she's  sure. 
Does  not  know  hoAV  the  A\'orld  was  made.  Never  heard 
of  Adam  or  Jesus  Christ.  Never  Avas  taught  any 
prayers.  Never  heard  of  them  except  Avhen  she  went 
to  chui'ch.  KnoAvs  that  good  people  go  to  heaven,  and 
bad  people  to  hell. 

Suffers  with  the  headache  very  much. 

Sarah  Arm  Carr,  age  13. — Here  a  year.  Fills 
frames.  Was  at  a  "  flour  baker's."  Has  meals  like  the 
rest.  Has  an  hour  for  dinner.  They  sometimes  begin 
Avork  earlier  after  dinner  to  get  on  Avith  it.  Ahvays 
Avashes.  Does  that  in  a  tulj  under  tap  Avliere  the 
steam  is. 

Has  a  Ijad  cough.  Had  it  three  or  four  Aveeks  ago. 
Had  to  lie  in  bed  two  or  three  days.  Had  cough  for 
about  tAA'o  months  before.  Does  not  knoAV  how  she 
came  by  it.  Used  not  to  be  AA'ell  before.  Used  to  have 
pains  in  her  chest.    Never  had  a  doctor. 

Used  to  go  to  day  school  just  before  she  came  here, 
Only  Avent  for  a  month.  Helps  her  sister  do  work  on 
Sunday,  so  has  no  time  to  go.  Cannot  i-ead  or  Avrite 
or  do  figures.  Has  been  to  a  church.  Does  not  knoAV 
Avhat  she  heard  about.  Has  heard  of  the  gospel.  Does 
not  knoAV  Avhat  it  is  about.  KnoAvs  that  Jesus  Christ 
Avas  put  to  death  to  save  us. 

[Note. —  This  is  a    very  delicate  looking 
girl,  Avith   a  faint  flush  under  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  a  Aveak  voice.    Several  of 
the  other  girls  in  the  factory  Avere  very 
stunted  (I  took  one  of  18  here  for  13  or  14) 
and  of  Aveakly  make  and  appearance,  some 
Avlth  very  narrow  chests,  bent  to  one  side 
or  other.     There  seems,  hoAvever,  nothing 
in  this  Avork  to  distort  them.] 
Daniel  Dredge,  dipper. — Here  six  years.    Has  been 
dipper  for  three.    Never  finds  it  inconvenience  him  ; 
but  takes  medicine  once  or  tAvice  a  foi-tnight.  Considers 
that  necessary  in  this  kind  of  work.    Had  heard  that 
it  was  good  to  do  so.    Was  not  told  by  a  doctor. 
Washes  his  mouth  out  with  water  four  or  five  times 
Avhen  he  leaves  off  dipping.    Has  20  or  30  intervals 
from  dipping  in  the  day.    Washes  his  hands  20  or  30 
times  a  day.    Ahvays  cleans  his  teeth  Avith  a  brush 
Ijefore  tea.    Changes  his  Avaistcoat  Avhen  he  gets  home. 
Can  see  the  vapour  lising  from  it,  if  it  is  damp  weather. 


HENRY  SIMLTCH'S,  WILLOW  WALK,  BETHNAL  GREEN  ROAD. 

This  is  quite  a  small  place,  a  mere  shed,  much  like  one  of  those  described  above,  but  the  air  has 
not  to  pass  through  the  dipping  room  to  it.  The  dipping  room  opens  into  one  corner  of  it,  and  this 
again  into  the  drying  room.  The  business  is  now  removed  into  a  new  place  in  Whitechapeh  There 
were  two  men,  one  dipping,  one  carrying  aAvay  matches,  and  about  7  or  8  boys  and  as  many  girls, 
apparently  betAveen  the  ages  of  "8  or  9  and  12.  Only  vesuvians,  or  the  better  sort  of  cigar  lights,  are 
made  here.    It  is  a  much  less  disagreeable,  and  I  believe  less  dangerous  process. 

Ann  Simlich. — Her  husband  has  been  here  a  year,     propped  up  Avith  jDilloAvs.    She  is  much  better  now. 


but  10  years  in  the  trade  as  an  employer.  Has  been 
in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  He  was  at  it  from  a  boy 
in  Germany  ;  at  Hamburg  she  thinks.  He  has  found 
it  hurt  him.  "  Of  course  it  hurts  all  of  us,  it  takes  a 
great  effect  of  us  all,  not  the  A^esuvians  but  the 
matches,"  (j.c.  common  lucifers.)  Would  sooner  earn 
just  a  living  at  this,  than  double  at  matches.  They 
are  dreadful  AVork.  It  catches  hold  of  some  more  than 
others.  But  she  does  not  think  there  is  any  business 
over  the  whole  Avorld  worse  for  a  man's  health  than 
matches.  It's  so  bad  for  the  chest ;  that  is  where  it 
takes  her.  After  she  had  been  at  work  she  lay 
down  and  could  not  fetch  her  breath  and  had  to  be 


Used  to  be  very  strong  before  ;  said  to  her  husband 
"  if  you  go  into  match  making  again  I  wont  go  Avitli 
you."  He  is  very  strong  against  it.  He  said  yesterday 
that  he  could  mention  eight  who  died  in  the  hospital 
of  it.  It's  of  this  jaAV  disease.  Their  jaAvs  come  out. 
When  she  saAV  one  (naming  him)  coming  she  used  to 
say  "  O  !  don't  let  that  man  come  in,  I  can't  bear  to 
look  at  him."  Tavo  or  three  of  them  used  to  come  and 
AVork  for  her  husband  Avithout  jaws.  It  is  the  dippers 
mostly  that  catch  it.  Some  of  them  smoke  at  their 
dipping  and  draw  it,  the  phosphorus  she  means,  in 
Avith  their  pipe.  Then  they  can't  eat  their  victuals 
of  a  morning.    Has  had  dippers  with  her  who  couldn't 
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eat  a  bit  of  breakfast.  But  some  go  for  years 
without  hurt.  One  of  their  dippers  died,  and  they 
got  sick  and  tired  of  matcla  making  and  left  it  off. 
Said  to  a  man  coming  from  match  making  to  work 
with  tliem  (at  vesuvians),  "  It's  another  life  for  you." 
"  It's  as  much  difference  as  to  sit  in  a  palace  and  in  a 
cold  room."  The  people  who  make  matches  wont  tell 
you  so  much  about.  They  keep  it  very  close.  In  some 
parts  abroad  there's  a  Government  "  different  from 
here  you  know,"  and  they  don't  allow  matches  to  be 
made  by  some  people. 

Richard  Osman. — Has  Avorked  in  the  lucifer  manu- 
facture for  30  years.  Is  now  50.  He  dipped  for  about 
12  years,  but  has  left  off  that  for  14  years.  Has  never 
felt  any  ill  effects  from  it  at  all. 

Cleanliness  as  regards  the  j^ersonal  habits  is  one  of 
the  principal  things.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that. 
Used  to  gargle  his  mouth  out  in  the  moi'ning  with 
water,  spring  water  if  he  could  get  it.  Used  to  drink 
a  great  deal  of  milk  too.  It  has  a  tendency  to  coat  the 
stomach. 

Has  seen  a  great  many  taken  with  disease,  all  in  the 
same  sort  of  way. 

Philip  Maeaulay. — Has  just  come  here.  Has  been 
at  matches  15  years,  10  as  a  dipper.  Was  never 
troubled.  Took  no  particular  care  further  than  to  keep 
himself  clean.  That  is  the  principal  thing,,  The  compo- 
sition got  under  the  nails  like  this  (his  hands  were 
daubed  with  it),  and  so  on  to  their  food  pei'haps.  Some 
dippers  smoke  over  their  work.    That  is  very  bad. 


It  is  only  natural  you  should  draw  in  the  steam  then.  The 
For  seven  years  was  the  only  dipper.    Worked  for   Lucifer  Match 
half  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time.     Wouldn't  do  more.  Manufacture. 
Nobody  could.    It  would  kill  yon.    But  so  long  as  London, 
you  work  only  at  intervals  and  keep  yourself  clean  _ — . 
you  are  all  right.    A  man  must  be  particular  about  Mr. J.E.White. 

that,  and  how  he  eats  his  victuals.     When  he  had   '  

done  he  went  and  washed  his  mouth.  Pei'haps 
othei's  would  go  and  diink  a  pot  of  poiter.  Cleanliness 
is  the  only  thing.  Afterwai'ds  he  was  with  two  or 
three  other  dippers  ;  one  lost  all  his  teeth.  But  he  slept 
in  the  factory  as  often  as  anywhere  else,  and  of  course 
had  his  food  there.    "  He  was  not  of  a  good  class." 

The  composition  for  dipping  vesuvians  is  made 
chiefly  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  saltpetre.  The  red 
phosphorus  is  used  for  the  "flaming  fuzee." 

The  children  live  near  here  and  go  home  to  meals 
mostly.  ^ 

"  This  is  a  very  good  thing  you  are  about.  Of  course 
it  can  be  managed.  Children  should  not  be  worked 
too  long." 

Henry   Thomas  Lamb,  age  8. — Goes  home  for 
meals.    Don't  get  to  school  at  all  now. 

Betsy  Barber,  age  11. — Has  her  meals  here.  Has 
an  hour  lor  dinner.  Eats  it  in  a  few  minutes.  Goes 
to  school  on  Sundays.    Works  by  the  day. 

Charles  White,  age  10. — Boxes.  Goes  to  school 
on  Sundays.  Can  read,  write,  and  sum.  Twice  12 
is  24.    Five  times  7  (after  a  slight  pause)  is  35. 


CONRAD  SIMLICH'S,  ELISHA'S  YARD,  BETHNAL  GREEN  ROAD. 


try  6 
early. 


Two  small  rooms  only, 
dry,  and  stores  them  when 

of  the  work.    The  rooms  have  no  unpleasant  smell 

Conrad  Simlich. — Has  been  in  the  business  22 
years.  Here  5.  Makes  vesuvians,  paper  fuzees,  and 
flaming  fuzees. 

The  hours  are  from  8  to  8.  Was  going  to 
to  6,  but  could  not  get  the  boys  to  come  so 
Dipping  the  vesuvians  is  very  short  work. 

Worked  at  common  lucifers  in  Bavaria  for  12  yeai'S. 
Found  it  very  bad  for  his  chest.  "  It  chokes  you  of 
course."  It  must  be  the  sulphur  he  thinks.  Would 
not  go  to  it  again  for  anything,  not  to  make  much  more 
money.  Where  he  was  in  Germany,  in  a  modei'ate 
sized  factory,  a  person  dipped  during  the  day  at  in- 
tervals for  a  time  amounting  perhaps  in  all  to  1-|- hours. 
Not  more. 

For  tipping  the'  vesuvians  uses  the  white  phos- 
phorus.   Uses  a  little  of  the  red  for  the  flaming  fuzees. 

In  his  country  Bavaria,  a  proper  house  must  be 
built  for  match  making,  and  every  branch  of  the  work 
carried  on  in  a  separate  room.  There  must  be  regular 
windows  like  there  are  in  a  good  house.    All  children 


In  one  the  owner  alone  works.  Here  he  dips  and  puts  the  vesuvians  to 
packed.  In  the  other  room  are  one  man  and  six  boys,  who  do  the  remainder 


are  obliged  there  to  go  to  school  twice  a  day  until  they 
are  12,  so  they  camiot  be  worked  under  that  age. 

George  Reed,  age  12. — Worked  two  years  at  this. 
Comes  at  7  or  8,  goes  at  7,  8,  or  9.  Breakfast  at  9. 
Dinner  at  1.  Tea  at  half  past  6.  Goes  home  to 
dinner.  Is  quarter  of  an  hour  going  there,  quarter  of 
an  hour  there,  quarter  of  an  hour  returning.  The 
other  quarter  of  an  hour  he  plays  perhaps. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Never  on 
Aveek  days.  All  of  them  but  one  live  in  same  court 
and  go  to  the  same  school.  It  is  in  "  Tholomy'S " 
parish. 

Edwin  Sage,  age  13. — Been  two  years  at  this. 
Gets  his  dinner  at  his  master's.  Has  things  all  the 
week  at  his  master's  instead  of  wages.  Goes  to  the 
same  school. 

Thomas  Bright,  age  12. — Does  not  go  to  school. 
Used  to  go  before  he  came  here  every  day.  Used  to 
read  out  of  the  Bible.  Forgets  it  noAV.  Could  read 
then  very  well. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  HATT'S,  48,  PRINCES  STREET,  KENNINGTON  CROSS. 

The  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  in  one  small,  low,  ill- ventilated  room  by  the  proprietor  and  his 
wife,  with  the  help  of  one  young  man,  one  boy,  and  a  girl  who  works  occasionally. 


George  William  Hatt. — Has  been  here  14  years. 
Worked  in  the  business  tour  years  before.  Used  to 
dip  the  best  part  of  a  day  then.  Nobody  could  stand 
dipping  Avithout  breaks  in  it.  Never  suffered  himself 
from  it.  Knows  those  Avho  have.  This  was  through 
their  own  fault  in  not  being  clean.  Always  washes 
after  dipping. 

Emma  Dudley,  age  16. — Works  occasionally  only. 
Has  a  cough  ;  it  will  not  go  away.    Did  not  catch  it 
here.    Cannot  speak  strong.    Used  to  go  to  school 
sometimes  when  in  the  country.    Does  not  go  now. 
[Note. — This  girl  has  nearly  lost  her  voice.] 

SIMMOND'S,  TOWER  STREET,  SOUTHWARK. 

This  is  quite  a  small  factory,  consisting  of  only  one  small  room,  Avlth  one  windoAV  which  does  not 
open.    The  air  is  very  oppressive  here  from  the  fumes.    Only  the  master  and  two  boys  work  here 


James  Barker,  age  13. — Has  been  here  four  Aveeks. 
Was  at  another  lucifer  manufactory  before  that  for 
three  years.  Fills  frames  and  boxes.  Comes  at  6. 
Goes  at  5  or  6  in  the  evening.  Has  his  meals  when 
he  has  got  the  "  clamps "  ready  ;  generally  about 
8  and  1.  Brings  his  meals  with  him.  Eats  them  in 
the  yard.    Has  not  been  here  a  wet  day  yet. 

Used  to  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  Used  to  hear 
teacher  read.  Does  not  go  noAv.  Never  heard  of 
France. 


Likes  this  Avork. 
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The 
Lucifer  Matcli 
Manvifacture. 

London. 

Mr.  J.E.White. 


Miles  Askew. — Carries  on  the  business  under  the 
name  of  "  Simmons,"  to  whom  he  was  formei'ly  fore- 
man. Has  been  in  the  worlv  since  he  was  9.  Is  now 
32.    Has  dipped  for  10  years. 

Has  understood  that  the  work  is  very  injurious,  and 
that  there  are  not  many  who  can  stand  it  above  7  or  8 
years.  Tliinks  it  is  only  by  cleanliness  that  you  can 
save  yourself ;  particularly  by  keeping  the  hands  and 
nails  clean.  Always  washes  his  teeth  every  other 
night  with  camphorated  chalk.  Did  that  because  some 
time  ago  he  saw  a  notice  by  a  doctor  recommending 
it  to  painters  and  match  makers.  The  work  alfects 
some  in  the  chest,  some  in  the  jaw.  Has  known  8 
or  12  bad  through  the  composition.  It  was  tlirough 
the  phosphorus  getting  into  their  gums,  and  then  they 
had  to  go  through  an  operation  and  have  their  jaw 
out.  Some  have  died.  Has  known  but  few  person- 
ally who  have  done  so.  Makes  "  clam-dips."  They 
are  much  less  injurious  than  the  bundle  dipped,  which 
generally  are  much  stronger.  This  is  because  the 
bundle  dips  contain  more  phosphorus.  The  mixture 
for  them  is  sometimes  1  lb.  of  phosphorus  to  1^  lb.  of 
glue.  Uses  much  less  pliosphorus  himself,  but  more 
potash.  Some  use  antimony  ;  does  not  himself,  because 
it  makes  the  matches  so  "  sharp."  When  more  phos- 
phorus is  used  some  other  ingredients  can  be  dispensed 
with,  and  it  does  not  require  the  labour  of  rubbing  it 
small  on  a  stone  as  better  compositions  do. 

Never  used  red  phosphorus.  Has  heard  it  has  no 
vapour.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  use  it  for 
that  reason.  Bundle  dips  liave  to  be  shaken  out  to 
separate  the  matches.  That  is  very  bad  work  for 
everybody  ;  worse  than  standing  over  the  basin, 
because  the  fumes  come  out  more  than  in  the  dust. 
It  is  often  done  by  little  boys. 

A/red  Potter,  age  14. — Here  eight  or  nine  months. 
At  Simmons'  for  2^  years  before  that.  Has  "  filled  " 
all  the  time.  Comes  in  the  morning  at  7,  stays  till  6 
in  the  evening  or  7  ;  sometimes  till  9  or  9^.  Works 


by  the  piece.  Earns  Is.  or  8s.  a  week  when  he  works 
overtime.    Other  weeks  earns  about  65. 

Has  breakfast  at  8^  in  the  work  room,  and  half 
an  hour  is  allowed.  He  takes  less.  Dinner  at  1  ;  an 
hour  is  allowed,  but  lie  comes  back  in  half  an  hour 
often.    Goes  home  for  dinner.    lias  tea  at  home. 

Has  not  got  a  cold  ;  coughed  because  tliere  was 
something  in  his  throat.  Does  not  often.  Is  not 
short  of  breath.  Can  always  eat  his  breakfast.  Some- 
times his  teeth  ache  a  good  deal. 

Takes  home  his  wages  ;  gets  6d.  a  week  for  himself. 

For  the  last  six  or  seven  months  has  gone  to  school 
on  Sunday  evening.  Never  went  much  before.  Can 
read  a  little.  Went  to  learn  some  good.  Went  of  his 
own  accord.  Learned  "  about  how  to  serve  ditferent 
"  people,"  and  "  about  different  countries."  Used  to 
go  to  Surrey  Chapel ;  heard  about  different  things  ; 
"  teatotallers  and  things." 

Alfred  Serle,  age  13. — Here  seven  months.  Has 
tlie  same  times  for  work  and  his  meals  as  the  other 
boy,  but  has  to  wait  for  his  dinner  half  an  hour  for 
his  sister. 

Has  toothache  quite  bad  ;  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Has  lost  several  teeth  ;  this  was  quite  lately.  They 
did  not  trouble  him  before,,  It  was  not  half  a  year 
ago.  They  have  been  so  loose,  pulled  them  out 
himself.  Broke  one  or  two  in  ti'ying.  Does  not  wash 
Iiis  teeth  often  ;  not  above  once  a  week.  Washes  at 
home  after  work.  Could  wash  here  in  the  kitchen  if 
he  liked.  Never  did  wash  here.  Can  always  eat. 
Can  breathe  well. 

Eai'us  5s.  or  65.  a  week.  Takes  it  home.  Has  2c?, 
for  himself. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  from  2^  to  4^.  Learns 
to  read.  (Reads  short  words  well.)  Used  to  go  to 
Webber  Row  day  school,  but  not  regularly.  That 
was  for  two  or  three  years.  Used  to  do  "  the  'rith- 
"  metic  and  sums  and  all  that."  Learned  "  about 
"  the  map."  There  are  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  France,  Spain,  Italy. 


SAMUEL  SAVAGE'S,  MINT  STEEET,  BOEOUGH,  SOUTHWAEK. 

This  factory  is  small,  and  consists  of  two  departments  ;  a  \ow  dark  room  on  the  ground,  so  dark 
that  in  most  parts  of  it  I  could  not  see  to  write,  though  it  was  a  bright  sunny  afternoon,  for  making 
matches,  and  a  room  up  stairs,  though  not  over  it,  for  making  boxes.  In  the  latter  girls  alone  are 
usually  employed,  though,  as  when  I  was  there  it  was  under  repair,  all  were  working  down  stairs 
together.  Here,  however,  the  dipping  and  drying  room  are  separated  by  a  brick  wall  from  the  work 
room,  with  no  direct  communication  but  a  small  hole.  This,  however,  was  done  by  stopping  up  the 
doorways,  &c,,  only  because  required  by  an  insurance  ofBce,  who  would  then,  I  understood,  consent 
to  insure  the  work  room.  No  mixing  or  dipping  was  going  on,  and  the  part  devoted  to  those 
operations  was  airy. 


Samuel  Savage — Has  carried  on  business  here  20 
years.  Knows  that  this  trade  is  said  to  be  very  un- 
healthy, but  thinks  that  depends  upon  people  keeping 
themselves  clean.  One  man  who  worked  Avith  him 
afterwards  went  to  another  place  as  a  dipper  and  lost 
his  jaw.    That  man  smoked  a  great  deal. 

Thinks  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  business 
wer'e  put  under  law.  It  would  keep  out  those  who  do 
not  carry  it  on  in  a  proper  way.    That  is  desirable. 


because  when  matches  are  of  an  inferior  class  they  are 
more  unwholesome,  being  stronger  of  phosphorus  and 
not  so  tightly  bound,  so  that  they  evaporate  a  great 
deal  more.  When  matches  are  dipped  in  bundles  they 
must  be  shaken  out  to  get  the  heads  ajiart,  which 
would  otherwise  all  stick  together.  When  they  are 
shaken  a  great  deal  of  vapour  is  given  off,  which  is 
very  bad  for  those  near  it,  as  bad  as  for  those  who  are 
at  the  dipping. 


I  examined  seven  other  witnesses,  children  and  young  persons  employed  here.  They  stated  that 
their  usual  hours  of  work  were  from  6  or  7  in  the  morning  till  7  or  8  in  the  evening,  with  meal 
times,  but  I  elicited  from  them  nothing  further  of  importance. 


HILLIEE'S,  CAELTON  PLACE,  CUDWOETH  STEEET,  BETHNAL  GEEEN. 

One  building  at  the  back  of  some  houses,  in  a  small  thickly-peopled  street,  being  divided  near  the 
middle  forms  two  shops,  one  for  cutting  the  wood  the  other  for  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  work. 
The  latter,  the  match  shop,  is  entirely  unventilated.  There  is,  however,  a  door  to  the  outer  air,  and 
another  into  the  wood  shop,  and  one  pane  was  broken  out  from  a  window  near  the  dipping  f)lace  not 
made  to  open,  but  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  use. 

In  the  middle  of  the  shop,  just  behind  where  three  boys  work,  and  only  three  feet  from  the  back 
of  the  nearest,  was  the  only  stove,  so  hot  that  the  mere  stopping  a  minute  or  two  to  speak  to  one  of 
the  boys  threw  me  quite  into  a  moist  heat  and  made  me  go  outside,  and  on  patting  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder  I  felt  it  quite  hot  and  baked.    On  this  stove  the  sulphur  was  being  heated,  and  when  used 
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for  dipping  is  set  on  a  stool  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  stove  and  the  boys'  bench.  The 
composition  must  be  heated  there  too,  as  it  is  the  only  stove. 

The  matches  when  in  frames  are  set  to  dry  on  rafters  running  across  the  shop  about  two  or  three 
feet  directly  over  the  boys'  heads.  When  in  bundles  they  are  put  on  a  box  turned  up  on  the  ground 
a  few  feet  off,  on  which  they  are  also  "  rolled  out,"  but  by  men.  The  same  common  blue  composition 
is  used  here  for  all  the  matches,  whether  dipped  in  bundles  or  in  frames. 

The  dipping  plate,  set  on  a  wooden  bench,  though  not  in  use,  had  not  been  cleaned  from  the 
composition,  and  the  blue  smears  left  on  it  were  giving  out  vapour. 

This  shop  also  served  as  a  store  room  for  the  matches  when  packed,  which  were  close  by  the  stove 
and  boys. 

A  man  whom  I  noticed  with  his  face  bandaged  up  went  out  without  my  observing  it  and  did  not 
return,  but  from  the  account  which  I  could  get  of  him  from  others,  he  has  never  dipped  or  done 
anything  more  than  cut  and  box,  which  he  has  done  for  many  years,  but  he  has  had  likewise  for 
many  years  abscesses  under  his  jaws  still  open. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

London. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Charles  Allen,  age  12  Does  not  know  his  age  ; 

thinks  he  is  going  13.  Has  been  here  two  years  or 
more.  Fills  frames  and  rolls  out  sulphnr  bundles. 
Always  stands  there  just  against  the  fire  ;  it  makes 
him  very  hot  ;  does  not  catch  cold  when  he  goes  out  ; 
only  has  a  headache  at  times. 

Hours  are  from  7  to  7,  sometimes  to  8  or  9,  not 
later.  Breakfast  at  8^,  half  an  horn*  ;  diimer  at  1,  an 
hour  ;  tea  after  work.  Knows  the  times  by  Letch- 
ford's  bell.  Has  all  his  meals  at  home.  There  is  no 
place  here  at  which  he  can  wash. 

Is  paid  by  master,  so  are  the  others.  Gets  3s.  a 
week.  Mother  keeps  him  with  it.  She  makes  boxes 
at  home  for  this  place. 

Was  at  school  for  a  month  ;  knows  his  letters  (does) 
but  cannot  spell.  An  eagle  is  "  a  great  big  bird  what 
"  is  up  at  the  public  house  at  the  corner  ; "  there  are 
live  ones  too  in  the  trees  in  the  forest.  Knows  of  the 
Queen. 

Frederick  Loi^ett,  age  12. — Helps  William  Hore  (a 
big  boy)  to  fill,  and  is  paid  2c?.  a  day  by  him  when  he 
comes,  that  is  twice  a  week  ;  but  he  has  only  just  begun. 

Has  been  to  the  ragged  school  under  the  arch  (of 


the  Eastern  Counties  Railway)  and  twO  or  three  other 
schools.  Could  read.  Only  knows  letters  now  (does). 
Never  heard  of  people  going  on  the  sea.  A  river  is 
water. 

— Fills,  and  cuts  and  boxes 
two  other  boys  roll  out  the 


Alfred  Gold,  age  15 
when  busy.  He  and  the 
sulphur  dips. 

James  Hillier. — Does 
much  before  12  or  13. 


working  after  6 


not  think  children  any  use 
Would  not  mind  a  bit  not 
It  does  not  pay  him  to  light  up. 
Does  all  the  mixing  and  dipping  himself.  Has  been 
amongst  the  work  for  20  years,  ever  since  he  was  8. 
Never  took  any  care  of  himself ;  thinks  it  best  not  to 
do  so  ;  has  seen  people  wear  things  over  theii'  mouths, 
but  that  draws  it  in  just  as  much. 

That  man  who  has  his  face  tied  up  has  had  the 
abscesses  for  several  years  ;  he  has  never  done  any- 
thing to  injure  him,  but  has  only  put  matches  into 
boxes  and  such  work.  He  had  been  at  lai'ge  places 
years  before  coming  here.  It  cannot  be  from  the  work, 
and  he  was  so  bad  only  through  the  people  tampering 
with  the  places  so  at  first  instead  of  his  going  into  the 
hospital. 


MRS.  RIGBY'S,  GROVE  PLACE,  KENNINGTON  GREEN. 

Mrs.  Rigby  employs  only  one  man  and  her  own  two  sons,  boys  of  16  and  13,  but  does  but  very 
little  work,  and  that  not  at  all  regularly.  One  of  the  boys  I  saw  playing  about  in  the  street,  an 
untidy,  but  sharp-looking  and  healthy  boy.  She  hoped  that  I  should  not  ask  them  anything  about 
long  hours,  as  she  could  hardly  get  them  to  work  at  all.  She  thought  there  would  be  nothing  that  I 
need  see  in  the  work  rooms,  which  were  two,  in  the  yard. 


WILLIAM  RIGBY'S,  GROVE  PLACE,  KENNINGTON  GREEK 

Only  one  boy  is  employed  here  now  besides  the  master.  The  place  is  a  mere  shed  four  or  five  feet 
broad,  but  is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  air.  This  one  boy  was  very  ragged  and  miserable  looking. 
He  is  employed,  I  was  told,  chiefly  out  of  charity,  and  is  very  irregular  in  his  attendance. 

George  Armstrong,  age  12. — Does  not  know  Goes  to  a  Sunday  school.  Used  to  go  to  a  day  school 
how  old  lie  is  (looks  about  12).  Goes  home  to  his  before  he  came  here.  Has  no  home.  Can  read  ; 
meals.    Has  no  fixed  time  for  them.  cannot  write  much. 


WARREN  AND  CO.'S,  THOMAS  STREET,  STAMFORD  STREET. 

This  is  the  only  manufactory  which  I  could  find  that  I  did  not  visit,  it  being  intimated,  after  several 
delays  and  objections,  that  "  the  children  did  not  want  any  schooling."  My  only  information  from 
another  source  was  not  favourable  to  the  place. 

MR.  ARTHUR  ALBRIGHT,  Patentee  of  the  Red  or  Amorphous  Phosphorus. 

27th  Mat  1862. 


I  am  one  of  the  firm  of  Albright  and  Wilson 
(formerly  J.  and  E.  Sturge),  of  Oldbury,  chemical 
manufacturers.  For  17  years  we  have  made  the 
common  phosphorus,  and  we  supply  it  in  large  quantities 
both  for  the  home  and  foreign  match  manufacturers, 
and  since  the  year  1851  I  have  also  been  the  patentee 
of  the  amorphous  or  red  phosphorus.  Though  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage that  the  use  of  the  latter  should  supersede 
that  of  the  former,  yet  as  it  would  be  a  great 
public  benefit  I  have  made  great  efforts  by  experi- 
menting and  in  other  ways  to  introduce  the  use 
of  the  latter  article.    Its  manufacture  was  a  matter 

K 


of  considerable  delicacy  and  diflSculty,  and  one 
attended  with  such  danger  of  explosion  that  my  former 
partner  insisted  on  its  discontinuance.  The  danger, 
however,  being  now  understood,  is  easily  avoided  by 
caution.  It  was  at  first  very  difficult  to  get  an  article 
almost  entirely  free  from  any  particles  of  phosphorus 
iu  its  common  state,  and  without  this  purity  the 
article  would  be  wholly  unfit  for  the  manufacture 
of  matches.  The  manufacturers  who  have  tried 
the  amorphous  phosphorus  and  given  it  up  may  have 
done  so  in  consequence  of  its  then  imperfect  purity. 
I  find  that  the  nearly  pure  article  which  I  can  now 
always  getanswers  perfectly,  and  I  have  large  quantities 
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The  of  matches  made  with  it,  which  for  ordinary  use  are 
Lucifer  Match  perfect. 

Manufacture.  gome  proof  of  the  general  sense  of  the  evils 

T    7~         arising  fi'om  the  use  of  the  common  pliosphorus  which 
London.        ■     n  ,  ix  •        i  i  ^  ^ 
  is  leit  abroad,  1  may  mention  that  we  have  sent  out 

Mr. J.E.White,  there  some  tons  of  the  amorphous  j^hosphorus,  the 

— ■   greater  part  of  it  for  tlie  purpose  of  experiments.  In 

the  case  of  two  Lirge  foreign  manufacturers,  however, 
I  saw  myself  when  abroad  that  it  was  applied  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Lundstrom  patent  safety  match  in 
such  a  careless  and  imperfect  way  as  to  give  no  chance 
of  its  succeeding.  I  have  the  conviction  that  the 
same  happened  in  other  cases.  In  France,  however, 
matches  have  been  made  under  the  same  patent  which 
answer  perfectly.  In  England  the  patentees  of 
safety  match  have  only  just  established  a  manufactory. 
,  In  France  a  majority  of  the  principal  match  manu- 

facturers, as  I  have  understood,  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  common  phosphorus 
as  being  necessarily  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
in  their  employment.  No  matches  made  with  the 
common  phosphorus  are  allowed  by  the  French 
government  to  be  used  in  the  army  or  any  government 
departments,  and  the  Lundstrom  or  safety  matches  are 
used  in  their  stead. 

I  believe  that  in  parts  of  Germany  quite  a  horror  of 
being  employed  in  the  match  manufacture  prevails,  on 
account  of  the  disease  occasioned  by  the  phosphorus. 
I  was  told  by  manufacturers  in  Dresden  and  Cassel 
that  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  they  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  hands  enough.  To  one  of  these 
the  labour  of  criminal  prisoners  was  farmed  out  by  the 
government,  and  in  Hesse  Darmstadt  also  I  know  of 
a  case  where  prisoners,  several  hundreds  I  l^elieve, 
were  so  employed. 

The  bad  effects  of  phosphorus  are  more  felt  abroad, 
where  the  common  kind  is  used  in  such  large  pro- 
portions, than  here,  though  these  effects  may  have 
been  diminished  now  by  the  precautions  taken  there, 
as  in  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  In  Saxony  the 
king  himself  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  trying 
to  provide  a  remedy.  In  Prussia  no  person  with 
decayed  teeth  is  allowed  to  enter  the  employment,  and 
there  is  a  compulsory  periodical  inspection  of  the  state 
of  the  teeth  of  all  employed. 

lu  a  treatise  by  two  German  doctors.  Von  Bibra  and 
Lorenz  Geizt  it  is  stated  that  out  of  100  people  em- 
ployed in  three  manufactories  at  Vienna,  22  were 
attacked  by  necrosis  of  the  jaws. 

From  other  statistics  it  ajjpears  that  out  of  68  cases 
reported  in  Germany  15  died,  15  remained  under 
treatment,  15  recovered  ;  the  remaining  23  remained 
unknown. 

In  one  manufactory  in  Nuremberg,  where  60  or  70 
were  employed,  there  were  15  cases  of  disease  and 
8  deaths. 

A  French  chemist  and  physician  of  eminence,  who 
has  studied  this  subject,  and  has  also,  I  believe,  been 
officially  employed  in  inspecting  the  match  manufac- 
tories of  Paris,  and  whom  I  know  personally,  in  a 
treatise  entitled  "  On  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  the 
"  making  matches  with  the  common  phosphorus," 
states  that  out  of  60  cases  of  jaw  disease,  not  taken 
from  the  whole  of  France,  which  had  come  under 
treatment  by  some  French  medical  men,  more  than 
half  had  ended  fatally  ;  and  that  the  remainder  had 
the  bone  removed. 

In  another  treatise  he  quotes  42  cases  of  poisoning 
by  matches  alone,  15  criminal  cases,  9  accidental,  and 
18  of  suicide. 

I  have  read  in  a  Gei'man  medical  peiiodical  that  in 
a,  not  badly  conducted  match  manufactory  at  Bei'lin 
employing  35  hands,  out  of  16  people  subjected  to  the 
more  immediate  influence  of  phosphorus,  there  were 
found  at  the  same  time  four  cases  of  jaw  disease. 

In  England,  though  the  match  composition  contains 
a  less  proportion  of  pliosphorus,  yet  the  use  of  glue 
involves  the  necessity  of  dipping  on  a  warm  surface, 
which  increases  the  evaporation  of  the  phosphorus. 
Abroad,  where  gum  is  used,  the  matches  are  dipped  cold, 


a  fact  which  probably  prevents  some  mischief  there. 
The  heat  increases  the  evaporation  of  the  phosphorus. 

I  have  heard  on  the  best  authority  that  in  one  large 
manufactory  in  this  country  the  deaths  from  phosphoi'us 
disease  for  many  years  averaged  one  a  year,  but  I  believe 
that  no  other  English  manufactory  suffered  as  much, 
and  in  this  one  the  evil  is  now  effectually  remedied. 

The  vapoui'  of  phosplioi'us  is  very  subtle,  and  pi'o- 
duces  effects  upon  people  in  match  factories  though  not 
manually  woi'king  thei-e.  I  have  been  told  by  a  fore- 
man that  on  going  up  to  bed  at  night  he  often  looks  all 
over  light ;  and  I  am  also  told  by  a  manufactui'ci'  that 
the  same  vapour  has  been  seen  upon  the  hand  of  a 
child  who,  without  touching  the  matches,  was  employed 
only  in  putting  the  lids  on  to  the  boxes. 

In  Germany  the  drying  of  the  matches  is  considered 
by  medical  men  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
work,  as  in  that  process  all  the  phosphorus  evaporates 
from  the  outer  surface,  leaving  a  shell  of  mere  gum  ; 
and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  one  of  them  of  a  number  of 
birds  in  a  cage  placed  iieai'  a  large  quantity  of  newly 
dipped  highly  phosphorized  matches  being  all  killed  hy 
the  vapour. 

The  use  of  the  amorphous  instead  of  the  common 
phosphorus  is  a  certain  and  simple,  and  indeed  the 
only  known  complete  means  of  preventing  the  evils 
involved  in  the  match  manufacture  ;  though  these  might 
be,  and  probably  have  been,  much  diminished  by  a  few 
simjile  precautions.  If  the  use  of  a  smaller  quantity  of 
phosphorus  could  in  any  way  be  br-ought  about,  that 
would  be  so  far  a  remedy.  But  while  so  much  is  used, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mixing  and  dipping 
should  be  conducted  in  separate  buildings,  and  the 
latter  process  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  fumes 
should  be  carried  away  at  once  by  a  strong  draught. 
The  drying  stoves  or  rooms  should  be  isolated  from  all 
the  places  of  work,  and  should  not  be  entered  Avhile 
heated  or  Avliile  filled  with  matches  recently  dried, 
without  a  complete  renewal  of  the  air  of  the  drying 
room  by  introducing  currents  of  air.  But  it  is  far 
better  to  avoid  the  use  of  stoves  altogether,  as  is  done 
at  one  factory,  by  the  means  of  fans. 

Every  person  who  has  handled  the  composition  or 
matches  should  have  the  means  of  washing  in  soda  and 
water  after  leaving  oft'  work.  Soda  neutralizes  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Matches  should  not  be  stored  in  the 
rooms  frequented  by  the  workpeople,  as  a  gi'cat  amount 
of  vapoui-  is  always  escaping  from  them.  It  is  above 
all  essential  that  all  the  buildings  in  which  people  are 
at  work  in  this  manufacture  should  be  spacious  and 
well  ventilated.  But  many  of  the  details  of  importance 
to  be  observed  in  conducting  this  manufacture  are  very 
well  set  out  in  the  report  of  a  scientific  medical  depu- 
tation delivered  at  Berlin,  and  which  may  be  found 
mentioned  at  page  232  of  "  Schmidt's  Jahr-Biichern 
Gesammtcn  Medecin,  Band  99,"  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1858. 

[Note. — The  Report  here  referred  to  suggests 
many  precautions  as  of  importance  to  be 
observed  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  those  employed  in  the 
match  manufacture,  some  of  which  seem 
embodied  in  the  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Albright.  The  substance  of  the  rules 
recommended,  which  go  more  into  detail, 
are  to  the  following  effect. — J.  E.  W.] 

The  scientific  deputation  recommends  for  the  preser- 
vation, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
as  follows  : — 

The  factory  should  stand  in  as  open  a  space  as 
possible. 

The  workshops  must  be  on  the  ground  floor,  lofty, 
viz.,  16  or  18  feet,  and  vaulted,  and  with  no  dwelling 
room  or  other  workshop  adjoining. 

There  must  be  at  least  two  large  rooms  and  a  small 
room  between. 

In  one  of  the 'larger  rooms  the  splints  are  to  be  put 
in  the  frames. 
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lu  the  smaller,  at  the  back,  and  built  of  stone  and 
vaulted,  should  be  the  drying  place.  In  the  front  may  be 
the  suljjhur  and  composition  vessels,  if  these  operations 
can  be  carried  on  while  the  drying  stove  is  empty  ;  if 
not,  there  must  be  a  separate  room  for  them. 

In  the  other  large  room  the  matches  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  frames  and  packed  up. 

Each  day  when  the  workpeople  leave  the  factory  the 
rooms  must  be  washed,  and  the  refuse  burned  in  the 
stove,  or  in  a  separate  furnace,  which  leads  into  a 
chimney. 

The  refuse  must  not  be  thrown  out  on  to  a  common 
rubbish  heap. 

In  order  to  place  the  health  of  the  workpeople  in 
match  foctories  under  official  medical  control,  the  scien- 
tific deputation  recommends  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  J.  E.White. 


The  regulations  in  force  in  other  factories  (in  Prussia)  The 
relating  to  young  people  employed  there  should  be  ex-  Lucifer  Match 
tended  to  match  factories.  Manufacture. 

The  manufacturer  must  keep  a  I'egistei-  giving  certain  London, 
particulars  relating  to  the  workpeople. 

The  register  must  contain  the  rules  of  health  of 
importance  to  be  observed,  and  a  caution  to  the  work- 
people, to  put  them  on  their  guard,  especially  as  to  the 
state  of  their  teeth. 

The  health  of  the  workpeople  must  be  under  the  care 
of  the  district  medical  officer,  who  must  have  power  to 
enter  the  factory  at  any  time. 

Any  manufacturer  who  neglects  any  of  these  rules, 
and  has  a  case  of  phosphorus  disease  occur  amongst  his 
people,  is  to  forfeit  his  licence. 


STAFFS,  GREAT  CAROLINE  YARD,  NORWICH. 

Norwich  has  a  great  number  of  very  long  narrow  yards,  unpaved  or  roughly  pitched,  witli  often  a 
gutter  in  the  middle,  and  small  houses,  workshops,  stables,  &c.  running  along  each  side.  In  one  of 
these  is  this  factory,  very  small  and  rough,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  of  the  wood  being  dried 
for  use  at  a  bakehouse.  The  wood  shop  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  is  so  low  and  ill- 
lighted  as  to  have  more  the  look  of  a  cellar  than  a  work  place. 

The  match  shop  across  the  way  is  so  narrow  that  the  work  benches  on  the  opposite  sides  are  not 
more  than  five  or  six  feet  apart.  The  only  window  is  blocked  up  with  a  shutter,  a  little  light  coming 
in  by  that  and  by  the  door  from  a  small  ante-room,  in  which  the  matches  are  dipped  in  sulphur,  and 
also  as  bundle  dips  in  the  composition,  and  which  smelled  very  strong  and  close.  The  flat  ceiling  is 
propped  up  to  keep  it  from  falling.  A  more  gloomy  place,  or  one  more  unfit  for  such  work  is  rarely 
found.  But  fortunately  the  amount  of  work  done  here  seems  to  be  very  small,  only  about  half  a  dozen, 
besides  the  owner,  including  two  or  three  of  his  own  familv  being  employed  in  both  shops.  There  is 
no  drying  room,  and  the  matches  are  left  to  dry  in  the  shop. 

The  answers  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  the  owner,  show  that  the  darkness  of  his  mind  is  of  a  piece  with 
that  of  his  work  place. 


Norwich. 


John  Staff. — Has  been  in  business  here  21  years. 
Does  not  want  children  under  10.  Would  rather  there 
were  a  law  that  children  should  go  to  school.  They 
ought  to.  It  would  be  better  for  the  population  and  all 
the  same  for  the  business  if  all  had  to  do  alike.  Would 
as  lief  have  eight  hours  a  day  as  any  time.  No  objec- 
tion to  any  laws  if  all  had  the  same.  If  it  raised  the 
wages  his  neighbours  could  not  get  labour  cheaper  than 
he,  so  it  would  make  no  diiference. 

George  Staff,  age  12. — Lives  with  father  (the  owner) 
over  the  wood  shop.  Works  just  as  it  happens,  gene- 
rally from  7  to  7,  not  longer. 

Works  at  the  splints  and  cleans  the  bundles  out  from 
the  sulphur.  Takes  the  bundles  from  the  dipper  (his 
father)  and  puts  them  along  the  bench  to  dry.  Some- 
times cuts  them.  The  stuff  gets  on  his  hands  at  times 
and  burns  him,  but  does  not  choke  him.  Had  the  ague 
last  summer,  but  nothing  else  the  matter  with  him. 
Breakfixst  about  8^,  and  dimier  at  1 .  Has  half  an  hour, 
and  an  hour. 


Went  to  an  infant  school,  but  has  never  been  to  any 
other.  Knows  the  letters.  Cannot  spell.  Never  heard 
any  one  preach  or  pray  in  his  life.  Has  never  heard  of 
a  Christian.  Does  not  know  Avhether  he  is  one  or  not, 
or  what  being  christened  or  baptised  is.  Not  heard  of 
the  Gospel  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  know  whether  He  was  a 
man.  Is  sure  he  can't  tell  me.  God  "  takes  care  of 
"  people  who  behave  good  to  Him."  Does  not  know 
who  made  the  woi'ld,  or  men,  or  who  was  the  first  man. 
Does  not  know  whether  heaven  is  a  good  place  or  a  bad 
place.  Has  heard  people  say  that  good  people  go  there. 
Has  not  heard  of  hell.  Has  Avhen  people  are  swearing. 


Henry  Barker,  age  10. — Only 
Comes  at  6^  ;  stays  till  8  or  7  or  7^ 
half  an  hour.   Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour, 
bell  near. 

Went  to 

Sunday.  Can  read,  write  small  copies, 
division.    Knows  of  Samuel  and  Joseph. 


[s  a  learner.    Gets  Is.  O^d. 
a  day  school  for  three  year; 


three  weeks  here. 
Breakfast  at  8^  ; 
Goes  by  a  fixctory 


Goes  oii 
d  do  lon<r 


BRITTON'S,  LITTLE  CAROLINE  YARD,  NORWICH. 

The  end  of  this  yard  where  the  factory  stands  is  open  to  the  meadows  and  a  river,  and  therefore 
airy.  The  match  shop  is  a  narrow,  but  clean  and  light  room.  The  dipping,  however,  is  done  at  one 
end  of  this,  close  to  some  children,  with  some,  but  little,  ventilation  above,  and  the  matches  are  set  on 
racks  near  to  dry.  The  box  making  and  wood  cutting  room  are  each  separate,  but  in  the  latter  there 
is  a  circular  saw,  as  well  as  the  bands  that  work  it,  so  open  as  to  look  very  unsafe.  Water  can  be  had 
for  washing,  and  there  is  a  closet,  but  the  door  of  it  is  close  to  the  dipping  place. 

The  owner,  a  very  intelligent  and  courteous  though,  it  seems,  poor  man,  said  he  tried  to  manage 
the  place  as  much  like  a  home  as  he  could,  and  this  seemed  borne  out  by  my  finding  two  little  girls 
at  work  pasting  boxes  in  his  own  house,  in  a  neat  room,  in  which  his  wife  was  sitting. 

I  was  told  that  the  parents  of  one  of  the  boys  (John  Colt),  Avho  was  wretchedly  ragged,  had,  through 
the  drunkenness  of  the  father,  sunk  from  a  very  respectable  position  in  London  to  being  almost 
dependent  upon  charity.  The  mother's  training  shows  traces  of  habits  not  always  found  amongst  the 
very  poor. 


Mr.  John  Britton. — Has  had  the  business  16  years. 
Has  not  seen  much  of  any  bad  effects  on  the  health. 
Knew  two  men  at  one  place  who  dipped  bundle  dips 
whose  jaws  were  diseased  by  it.  Another  who  worked 
for  himself,  only  dipping  now  and  then,  was  bad  in  the 
same  way.    He  had  led  a  very  irregular  life,  and  the 

K 


doctor  said  that  this  and  the  medicine  which  he  had 
taken  were  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  disease  in 
him. 

Wishes  "  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  Legisla- 
"  ture  "  his  objection  to  "  bundle  dips."  They  must 
be  rolled  out  while  damp  in  order  to  separate  the 
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matches.  Tliis  must  be  done  while  they  ai'e  damp  or 
else  they  would  catch  fire,  and  when  they  are  damp 
there  is  much  more  evaporation,  so  much  that  you  can 
hardly  see  across  the  room.  It  is  usually  done  by  boys. 
Has  heard  boys  say  that  when  doing  it  they  have  drawn 
Mr. J.E.White,  in  so  much  of  the  phosphorus  that  it  has  come  out 

 through  their  nose  as  if  it  was  all  fire. 

That  olyection  is  on  the  ground  of  humanity  ;  but 
there  is  another.  Bundle  dipping  is  much  the  cheapest 
way  of  making  matches,  and  those  who  will  not  con- 
sider the  health  and  life  of  their  people,  can  undersell 
those  who  do,  and  draw  away  their  trade,  which  is  a 
great  discouragement  to  conducting  the  manufacture 
rightly. 

Once  made  some  matches  without  sulphur  or  smell 
with  the  amorphous  phosphorus,  but  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  price  was  unable  to  sell  them.  A  gross 
cost  35.  6d.  instead  of  2s.  Tried  this  kind  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  the  workpeople.  You  might  dip  your 
finger  in  this  phosphorus,  and  he  gave  some  to  a  gen- 
tleman to  take  as  medicine,  and  it  did  hmi  a  good  deal 
>  of  good.    The  amorphous  phosphorus  requires  more 

care  in  the  manufacture,  not  because  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous, but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  to  the 
proper  strength.  Did  not  find  it  exjjlosive.  That 
must  be  from  carelessness.  There  is  great  danger  of 
explosion  with  the  common  phosphorus  if  not  mixed 
with  great  care  and  thoroughly  melted  and  mixed  with 
the  mucilage  before  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  put  in. 

Did  not  try  the  amoi'phous  phosphorus  long  enough 
to  judge  how  either  it  or  the  matches  would  keep. 

Would  be  glad  of  any  improvement  which  would 
remove  any  danger  or  injurious  effect  of  the  work, 
because  he  would  consider  himself  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  any  who  lost  them  in  his  employment.  But 
the  public  will  not  consent  to  pay  moi'e  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  them. 

Any  rules  as  to  the  employment  of  children  and 
young  people,  if  for  the  j^ublic  good,  he  would  very 
much  like.  They  would  do  good  rather  than  harm  to 
all  respectable  businesses,  and  would  stop  those  that 
are  not  so. 

There  would  be  no  objection  in  making  the  children 
do  less  work  in  order  to  go  to  school,  if  all  trades  were 
on  the  same  footing.  If  it  increased  the  wages  it  would 
do  no  harm,  as  it  would  inci'ease  them  in  all  trades  alike, 
and,  at  any  rate,  whatever  is  for  the  real  good  of  all 
ought  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  drunkenness  amongst  the 
poor  people  about  here.  This  is  the  great  cause  of 
their  ignorance.  They  have  hardly  any  minds.  They 
live,  even  some  of  the  steadier  ones,  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  please  their  own  appetites,  just  like  animals  and 
no  more.  They  know  nothing  of  general  information 
and  do  not  care  for  it.  However,  he  has  some  hopes 
of  the  rising  generation,  because  more  is  now  doing  to 
train  up  children  to  sobriety,  and  to  give  them  some 
education. 

JoJm  Colt,  age  11. — Here  seven  weeks.  Fills  fi-ames 
and  "pulls  off"  from  the  dipping.  The  stuff"  does  not 
smell  much,  or  make  him  feel  sick,  or  drop  over  his 


Smelled  it  at  first,  but  is 


fingers.    "  It  is  right  dry." 
used  to  it  now. 

Comes  at  6,  or  earlier  sometimes,  and  leaves  off"  at 
8,  or  sometimes  a  little  after.  Breakfast  at  8^,  half  an 
hour  ;  dinner  at  1,  an  hour  :  brings  them  with  him 
and  eats  them  in  the  yard  or  in  the  wood  room.  Master 
tells  him  the  time,  and  there  is  a  bell  near  that  rings. 

Gets  Is.  3d.  a  week  and  takes  it  home.  Went  to  a 
Sunday  school  sometimes  but  never  to  any  other. 
Knows  the  letters.  Mother  often  learns  him  what  she 
can  at  night,  and  teaches  him  to  say  his  prayers  every 
night  and  morning.    Knows  "  Our  Father." 

George  Duffell,  age  8. — Fills  frames  and  labels 
boxes.  Here  seven  weeks.  Had  naught  to  do  before. 
Played  about  the  streets.  Was  at  school  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  left  "  when  he  got  his  finger  scrunched  in 
mother's  mangle." 

Comes  at  6.  Stays  till  8,  on  Saturdays  till  5. 
Breakfast  at  8^,  half  an  hour.  Dinner  at  1,  an  hour. 
Goes  home  to  both.  A  bell  rings  in  the  mill  yard. 
Tea  after  he  goes  home  from  work. 

Sometimes  goes  to  school  on  Sunday  and  to  church 
with  his  sister.  Learns  to  read.  Only  knows  his 
letters.  Mother  never  told  him  about  Christ.  Does 
not  think  she  knows  about  that.  She  said  that  God 
"  is  kind  and  gets  us  victuals." 

John  Raby,  age  11. — Has  worked  in  the  wood 
shop  a  year.  Was  at  school  for  six  years  till  he  came, 
and  goes  on  Sunday  now.  Can  read,  write  a  little  on 
paper,  and  has  done  sums,  "  avoirdupois."  Cannot 
do  addition  or  multiplication  now,  he  thinks. 

Anna  Leggatt,  age  16. — Makes  boxes.  Has 
done  so  for  four  years.  Comes  at  7  or  7^.  Leaves 
about  8^  There  is  no  proper  time,  but  all  come  and 
go  about  the  same  time.  Goes  home  to  her  dinner 
and  takes  the  two  little  girls  (Nortons)  with  her.  All 
are  paid  by  master. 

Was  at  a  week-day  school  till  here.  Has  left  off" 
Sunday  school.  Cannot  read  more  than  quite  short 
words  (one  syllable).  (Says  of  Germany)  "  they  learn 
difFerent  talk  there." 

Julia  Norton,  age  7. — Is  exactly  7.  Has  been 
here  two  months.  Makes  boxes.  Works  with  her 
sister. 

Amelia  Norton,  age  8. — She  and  her  sister  both 
go  to  Sunday  school,  and  went  in  the  week  till  they 
came  here. 

Samuel  Cubitt,  age  13. — Here  5  years.  "Does 
anything."  Puts  blocks  into  the  splint  machine. 
Comes  and  goes  and  has  his  meals  when  the  rest  do. 
Has  them  either  here  or  at  home.  Has  2s.  2d.  a 
week. 

Has  not  been  to  school  for  a  long  while  ; 
got  good  enough  things."  (Is  very  ragged.) 
is  a  scavenger.  Knows  some  letters,  (only 
three  capitals).  Has  only  been  in  a  church  or  chapel 
once  in  his  life.  Might  have  heard  about  Jesus  Christ 
but  forgets.  Does  not  remember  hearing  whether  He 
was  killed,  or  whether  anybody  was  ever  put  on  a 
cross  "  as  he  minds  of." 


"  Ain't 
Father 
two  or 


LINCOLN'S,  SYNAGOGUE  STREET,  NOEWICH. 

The  match  shop  is  of  one  story  and  ventilated  by  two  skylights.  The  work  benches,  those  of  the 
fillers  one  side,  and  those  of  the  boxers  on  the  other,  are  covered  with  sheet  iron,  like  those  in  the 
Bull  Close  factory,  which  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor.  Racks  for  drying  the  matches  run  along 
the  middle.    Sand  is  provided  for  putting  out  the  matches  if  they  fire  when  being  cut. 

The  sulphur  and  composition  are  prepared  and  the  dipping  done  in  a  separate  room.  The  composition 
is  stirred  by  a  youth  of  19  who  is  the  only  person  who  works  with  the  dipper  regularly.  The  wood 
cutting  shop  is  entirely  separate.  There  are  separate  closets  for  the  two  sets  of  workpeople,  viz., 
those  in  the  woodshop  and  those  in  the  matchshop,  the  latter  being  of  a  lower  class  than  the  former. 

Mr.  John  Lincoln. — Has  had  the  business  just  20  Has  quite  altered  his  system  and  made  a  great 
years.    Has  never  had  any  of  his  people  with  the  jaw     improvement  in  his  best  matches,  using  about  a  quarter 


complaint  or  any  other  illness.  One  who  dipped  has 
got  a  bad  cough,  but  that  witness  thinks  is  owing  to 
his  living  in  new  premises.  Another  lately  had  the 
toothache,  and  the  doctor  thought  it  must  be  from  the 
composition,  but  he  is  now  quite  well  again.  Does 
not  know  of  the  amorphous  phosphorus. 


of  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  that  he  used  to  in  the 
others.  Finds  these  better  and  sells  them  chiefly. 
Never  used  mercury  in  the  composition.  Some  used 
fulminate  of  silver.    That  was  veiy  dangerous. 

Does  2iot  like  to  have  children  under  10  years  old. 
That  is  plenty  soon  enough  for  theui  to  Ijogiii  to  v/ork. 
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;Till  then  they  ought  to  go  to  school.  The  hours  which 
:he  would  like  best  himself  for  work  are  from  6  to  6, 
but  he  thinks  7  or  8  in  a  winter  morning  is  quite  soon 
enough  for  little  things.  If  the  time  were  shortened 
for  schooling  he  could  easily  get  more  hands  if  wanted 
to  make  up,  but  some  might  perhaps  give  up  employing 
children.  All  places  where  children  are  at  work, 
especially  where  there  is  machinery,  ought  to  be  under 
government  inspection.  Has  seen  machinery  very 
dangerous  from  want  of  Ijeing  fenced  off. 

The  children  that  he  can  get  for  the  match  work 
ai'e  quite  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  the  lowest  of  the 
low.  Does  not  know  where  they  come  from.  He 
thinks  more  is  done  for  children  now  than  there  used 
to  be  in  finding  them  schools  and  amusement.  The 
parents  will  not  do  anything  themselves  if  they  could. 
They  will  not  give  up  their  drink  or  anything  for 
themselves  for  the  good  of  their  children  or  their 
education. 

What  he  would  think  best  would  be  for  the  children 
to  leave  work  at  6  and  go  to  school  for  an  hour  then. 
Nobody  would  object  to  that,  and  many  would  go. 

Would  not  himself  mind  any  good  laws  if  they 
were  the  same  for  everybody.  It  would  not  be  fair 
otherwise. 

Edicard  Jolly,  age  14. — Here  5  years.  Was  at 
another  match  place  4  days,  but  left  because  the 
boys  knocked  one  another  about  so.  Fills  frames, 
and  cuts  and  boxes. 

His  matches  often  catch  a  light,  and  smell  a  good 
deal  then,  and  make  him  cough  ;  that  hurts  him. 
Has  had  a  cough  for  3  or  4  years,  at  night  most. 
It  hurts  him  down  low  in  his  throat  like  a  pin,  and 
in  his  "  lines  "  (loins).  Can  always  eat  well.  Washes 
in  the  dipping  shop  in  the  same  hot  water  as  the 
dipper  does,  and  so  do  the  rest  of  them.  There  is  a 
towel. 

Begins  work  at  6  in  summer,  and  at  7  in  winter, 
leaves  off  at  7  in  both.  Never  stays  longer  even  if 
they  are  busy.  Breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour  ;  dinner 
at  1,  an  hour.  Goes  home  to  both  and  never  shortens 
the  time.    Goes  by  the  foundry  bell  close  by. 

Is  paid  by  the  week,  2s.  9d.  Has  Id.  of  it  to  spend. 
Father  is  in  the  workhouse  with  a  broken  arm,  and 
mother  is  going  to  be  with  him. 

Went  to  school  for  4  or  5  years  till  he  came  to 
work.  Goes  to  a  Sunday  church  school,  but  not  to 
any  evening  school.  Does  not  know  all  his  letters. 
Hears  them  preach  and  sing  at  St.  Henry's  Hall  once 


a  fortnight.  Has  heard  of  King  David,  He  was 
Christ.  Christ  died  to  save  our  lives.  Teacher  tel-S 
them  of  America  and  all  the  world  on  Sundays. 

[This  boy  is  very  hoarse.  I  was  told  that 
this  was  natural  to  him,  and  that  his  mother 
had  a  weak  chest.] 

Alonzo  Meek,  age  10. — Here  2  months.  Fills. 
Works  next  to  a  man  who  boxes.  Has  a  headache 
every  day  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Never 
talies  anything  for  it.  His  throat  does  not  hurt  him. 
(He  is  very  husky  and  pale.)  The  place  smells  of 
brimstone,  bu  t  he  does  not  mind  it.  Hands  the  matches 
to  the  dipper  to  be  dipped,  and  puts  them  on  the  stone. 
They  splash  him  when  they  are  in  bundles,  but  not 
when  they  are  in  frames.  His  hands  get  all  over  the 
stuff  from  the  bottoms  of  the  frames.  It  smells  a  good 
deal.  Washes  his  hands  after  helping  at  the  dipping. 
There  is  a  dipping  of  about  40  frames  at  7  o'clock, 
another  at  10,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Has  his  breakfast  and  dinner  the  same  as  the  last 
witness.    Goes  home. 

Is  paid  by  the  piece  every 
Gets  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  4<f.  a  week, 
out  to  get  some  bread.  Father 
was  born. 

Goes  to  St.  Julian's  Sunday  school.  Went  in  the 
week  for  2  years  till  he  came  here.  Knows  his  letters, 
but  cannot  read.  Has  not  heard  of  London,  or  of  the 
Queen,  or  her  name.    Does  not  know  if  it  is  Victoria. 

William  Back,  a,ge  11. — Here  3  years.  Catches 
flakes  from  the  cutting  machine.  Goes  home  to  his 
meals  when  the  others  do.  When  the  foundry  beU 
rings  a  bell  is  rung  here  for  meals. 

Gets  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Mother  has  it  all.  Has  no 
father. 

Went  to  a  week  school  for  4  weeks  once,  but  never 
goes  in  the  evening  now.  Does  not  leave  off  work 
till  7,  and  "  tain't  no  time  then."  Goes  on  Sunday. 
(Can  hardly  spell.) 

Often  goes  to  church  by  himself  on  a  Sunday.  A 
clergyman  is  "  what  preaches  about  God  and  says  He 
helps  them  all  to  be  good  peoj^le."  Bread  comes  from 
wheat.  Meat  from  a  cow.  Mutton  "  comes  from  a 
pig  ;  don't  it."  Gets  meat  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Gets  a  bullock's  liver  and  makes  a  dumpling 
of  it. 
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Saturday  afternoon. 
Mother  will  lay  it 
died  before  witness 


LINCOLN'S,  BULL  CLOSE,  NORWICH. 

This  manufactory  stands  quite  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  within  reach  of  fresh  air.  It  was  built 
for  the  purpose  about  a  year  ago,  and  is  of  one  story  long,  very  well  ventilated,  whitewashed,  and  clean 
looking.  Iron  is  used  instead  of  wood  for  almost  every  thing,  working  benches,  drying  racks,  &c. 
This  is  not  only  much  safer,  but  much  cleaner,  not  holding  or  drawing  in  the  composition  or  dirt 
from  the  matches,  and  is  more  easily  swept.  The  dipping  is  done  at  one  end  under  a  flue  like  the 
opening  of  a  chimney,  but  broader  and  shallower.  It  does  not  however  strike  one  as  sufficient  to 
carry  off  all  the  fumes.  There  was  no  dipping  going  on  while  I  was  there.  At  the  opposite  end 
is  the  stove  for  heating  the  sulphur,  moveable  iron  dipping  slab,  and  composition.  The  matches 
are  not  dried  in  a  stove  or  put  out  of  doors,  but  set  up  in  racks  in  the  shop.  A  box  of  sand  is  set 
by  the  boxer  to  put  out  the  matches  when  they  fire,  and  the  boys  Avho  are  in  any  way  engaged' 
amongst  the  composition  or  dipped  matches  have  leathern  aprons,  to  keep  the  phosphorus  from  their 
dress. 

I  saw,  however,  a  boy  of  12  (Walter  Thacker)  sitting  on  the  hot  iron  top  of  the  stove  stirring  a  pot 
of  the  phosphorus  composition  with  his  face  bent  over  it,  and  he  was  still  doing  the  same  when  I  had 
occasion  to  return  about  half  an  hour  afterwards.  This  it  appears  he  does  four  or  five  times  in  the 
day  for  as  much  as  two  hours  altogether.  His  health  by  his  account  has  not  suffered,  but  his  face  is 
very  flushed. 


Walter  Thacker,  age  12. — At  the  work  two  years.  ' 
Empties  the  frames  when  the  matches  are  dry,  and 
boxes.    Also  stirs  the  composition  for  two  hours  a  day 
at  four  or  five  different  times. 

'  Hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  7.  Has  breakfast  at  8^ 
half  an  hour.  Looks  at  a  neighbour's  clock  or  guesses. 
Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  Goes  outside  or  eats  on  the  stove 
here.  The  composition  gets  on  his  hands,  but  he 
'washes  it  off  in  the  pot  (in  the  water  outside  like  that 

K 


of  a  glue  pot)  every  time.  Sometimes  when  he  is 
stirring  the  stuff  catches  alight  round  the  edges.  The 
smoke  does  not  take  away  his  hunger.  Has  not  a 
cough.    His  teeth  have  ached,  but  only  once. 

Gets  3s.  3rf.  a  week.  Mother  allows  him  3rf.  He 
puts  that  in  the  bank.  Begun  this  year.  Will  have 
it  out  at  Christmas  and  buy  a  new  coat. 

Went  to  a  week  school  till  he  came  to  work.  Goes 
every  Sunday  now,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  from  7 
4 
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till  9.  Can  read  and  wi-ite  big  and  little  band  on  paper 
ami  do  multiplication,    A  wbale  is  a  large  fisb. 

John  Croinpton,  age  15. — Tbree  years  at  tbe 
work.  Cuts  and  boxes.  Does  not  mind  the  smoke 
■\vbcn  tbe  matcbes  go   off.    Tbe  window  takes  it. 


Never  went  to  a  Sunday  or  week  scbool,  but  goes 
on  Tuesday  evening  from  7  to  9.  Cannot  read  (reads 
words  of  two  or  tbree  letters);  cannot  Avi'ite  or  do 
sums  except  "  tbe  little  ones  ; "  learned  at  tbe  evening 
scbool.    Goes  to  a  cburcb  sometimes. 


Houi'S  are  from  6^  to  7. 


Never  longer. 


MACE'S,  RED  COW  YARD,  POCKTHORPE,  NORWICH. 

This  is  in  a  yard  out  of  a  back  street  in  a  low  neighbourhood.  The  place  itself  looks  like  a  large 
hovel.  It  has  three  shops ;  two  for  wood  cutting,  which  employs  two  men  and  four  boys,  and  the 
third,  which  is  entered  from  the  others,  for  preparing  the  ingredients  for  the  composition  by  "  mulling," 
(pounding)  them,  mixing  them,  dipping  the  matches  and  boxing  them,  as  well  as  for  keeping  stores 
in  boxes.  The  master  and  three  boys  do  all  the  work  in  this  place.  The  roof  is  high,  but  not 
ventilated,  and  the  windows  are  small,  and  the  room  gloomy,  and  blocked  up  with  things  of  different 
kinds.  The  composition  is  mixed  by  a  boy  of  10  (William  Maine)  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  which 
does  not  catch  the  composition  and  cleans  easily  (it  is  cleaned  by  a  man) ;  but  the  handle  is  upright 
which  must  almost  unavoidably  bring  the  face  of  the  stirrer  over  the  pot. 

A  boy  (away  during  my  visit)  who  generally  cuts  and  boxes,  said  to  be  16  (which  however  is  his 
brother's  age)  is  sometimes  employed  in  dipping. 

A  very  narrow  passage  winding  by  a  privy  leads  to  a  "  dike  "  of  water,  clear,  but  covered  with 
green  weeds,  in  which  a  boy  told  me  he  could  wash  if  he  wanted.  It  Avould  require  some  care  not  to 
slip  in  from  the  steep  bank. 


Gilbert  Mace. — Has  been  in  tbe  business  eight 
yeai's.  Has  not  found  it  inibealtby.  If  anything  his 
people  have  been  I'ather  nioi-e  healthy  than  others. 
When  tbe  diarrhoea  and  small-pox  were  liad  here,  none 
of  bis  people  were  bad.  Has  kno^vn  dippers  bad  from 
tbe  work,  but  it  was  from  their  own  neglect  in  eating 
with  tbe  dirt  on  their  bands  and  in  tbe  work  place. 
Two  were  sons  of  the  master.  They  had  breakings 
out  in  their  jaws  and  some  of  their  teeth  fell  out. 
His  own  teeth  are  gone  a  good  deal,  but  he  bad  lost 
a  good  many  of  bis  own  before  be  began  the  work. 

If  a  match  shop  is  low  it  is  injurious.  It  is  tbe 
steam  from  the  phosphorus  when  tbe  matches  are  tirst 
dipped.  Always  cautions  his  boys  not  to  eat  their 
'victuals  in  the  match  .shop,  and  does  not  allow  it. 
That  will  cause  rotten  teeth.  Has  the  doors  locked 
during  meal  times. 

Does  not  have  cbildi-en  under  10,  or  care  to  do  so. 
They  are  so  much  bother.  Could  do  very  well  without 
working  after  6.  If  some  bad  to  go  earlier  to  scbool 
be  could  easily  get  more  to  make  up.  If  be  were 
under  the  same  laws  as  every  body  else  any  law  would 
make  no  ditference  to  hizn  at  all. 

William  Main,  age  10. — "  Cases  up,"  i.e.,  puts 
tbe  match  box  into  its  outside  cover.  Stirs  tbe  glue 
up  also  (the  composition).    Likes  casing  xip  tbe  best. 

Comes  at  6  in  summer,  7  in  winter,  stays  still  6  or 
after.  Breakfast  at  8^,  half  an  hour.  Dinner  at  1,  an 
hour.  A  woman  (a  neighbour)  tells  him  when  it  is 
time.  Goes  home  to  both.  Tea  after  work.  The 
other  boys  have  the  same  times.  Two  of  tbe  boys 
don't  go  home  to  their  meals.    "  They  cut  the  mother 


off  \d.  every  meal."  Can  wash  in  the  "dike"  (a  ditch 
near). 

Sometimes  burns  himself  when  tbe  stuff  gets  too  hot. 
Wears  two  aprons,  a  leathern  one  at  top  to  keep  him 
clean.  Sometimes  tbe  stuff  gets  up  your  nose  and 
makes  you  sneeze.  Makes  him  stop  bis  work  because 
be  can't  get  his  breath.  That  is  when  there  is  too 
much  of  tbe  steam.  Coughs  then.  Can  always  eat 
well.    Never  bad  bad  teeth. 

Gets  Is.  8d.  a  week.  Has  2d.  for  self.  Gives  it  to 
sister  to  keei)  in  a  box  and  buys  shoes  with  a  lot  of  it. 

Went  to  a  week  scbool  tbree  years  ago,  and  to  an 
evening  school  two  years  ago  for  half  a  year.  Never 
on  Sunday.  •'  I  could  learn  none."  (Knows  A.  B.  C. 
not  D.,  &c.)  Went  to  cburcb  a  good  while  ago  and 
beard  a  preacher.  Does  not  know  anything  of  tbe 
"Bible"  or  "tbe  Gospel,"  or  "Jesus  Christ,"  or 
"  Christian."  Thinks  be  is  a  Christian.  When  people 
die  they  "  come  to  dust."  Their  "  sould  "  sometimes 
"  comes  to  angels,"  but  "  he  aint  heard  of  nobody." 
"  Them  what  don't  pray  don't." 

Henry  Moor,  age  16. — Works  in  tbe  splint  shop 
chiefly.  His  brother  Robert  cuts  matches  chiefly,  but 
sometimes  dips. 

Was  at  school  till  he  was  10.  Goes  to  no  school  on 
Sunday  or  any  time  now.  Can  read  a  little,  not  write, 
or  do  any  sums.  Has  tried  but  "  could  do  ne'er  a  one." 
Has  been  to  church  a  few  times,  but  does  not  know 
what  it  is  about.  Could  not  understand  them.  When 
Noah  was  in  the  ark  "all  one  city  was  drowned." 
Has  not  heai-d  of  an  apostle,  or  of  resurrection  "  as  be 
knows  on."  Father  or  mother  never  told  or  learned 
him  anything. 


Newcastle.  TRESEDEN'S,  OUSEBOURNE,  NEWCASTLE. 

A  very  rough  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  piece  of  waste  ground  in  the  suburbs  of  Newcastle. 
The  only  workshop  is  part  of  a  very  large  hovel  or  barn,  from  the  other  part  of  whicb  it  is  only 
imperfectly  divided.  Everything  is  done  in  here,  and  there  is  no  special  ventilation,  but  the  space 
is  very  large  for  the  small  number  of  hands,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  where  a  horse  is  put 
up  at  one  end. 


Mr.  John  Treseden. — Thinks  any  laws  as  to  hours 
of  woi'k,  ages,  &c.  should  be  the  same  for  all  manu- 
facturers. Should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  any  if 
they  were  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  children.  It  is  a 
great  Ijenefit  to  all  people  to  be  scholars.  They  do 
not  find  it  out  till  afterwards. 

Does  not  quite  see  bow  the  time  for  schooling  is  to 
be  found,  Init  an  hour  might  be  very  Avell  spared 
before  dinner  and  another  after  leaving  off  work. 
That  would  suit  all  factories  best,  he  thinks.  If  be 
had  to  work  more  children  to  make  up  for  their 
leaving  work  earlier,  be  should  have  to  get  more 
tools  {i.e.,  frames)  ;  that  would  not  suit,  but  would  be 
the  only  difference. 


There  is  nothing  like  having  the  school  regular. 
He  should  find  the  children  better  ruled  if  they  were 
a  little  scholai-ed.  A  schoolmaster  has  opportunities 
of  correcting  and  improving  them,  and  of  taking  the 
Avickedness  out  of  them. 

Thomas  Graham,  age  9.  — Just  come.  Was  at 
Peel's  a  year.  Fills.  Hours  6  to  6.  Breakfast  at  8, 
dinner  at  1  ;  each  half  an  hour.  Tea  afterwai'ds. 
Hears  the  bell  going,  then  goes  to  his  meals  ;  all  the 
others  do  too  ;  he  goes  home.  Gets  about  2s.  a  week, 
piece  work. 

Went  to  scbool  for  a  week  three  years  ago.  Does 
not  know  the  big  letters  (does  not).  Never  heard  of  an 
"  eagle  "  or  a  "  lion."    Never  of  the  Bible,  Heard 
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some  talk  about  Christ  a  good  bit  ago,  three  or  four 
years,  at  a  Ranter's  chapel.  Does  not  know  anything 
that  He  did,  or  whether  He  was  killed  or  crucified. 
Heaven  is  "  up  there  ?"  (inquiringly).  God  lives  there. 
When  people  die  they  go  underground  ;  they  stay 
there  always  ;  there  is  no  part  of  them  that  does  not. 
Has  a  soul  ;  does  not  know  where  that  goes  to  or 
what  becomes  of  it,  either  if  he  is  good  or  bad  ;  father 
or  mother  never  told  him  about  anything  of  the  soi-t 
at  home.    Father  is  a  lamplighter. 

Margaret  Dodds,  age  11. — Works  from  6  to  6^. 
Has  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  shop  here  up  by  the 
fire  ;  never  makes  it  warm.  Has  burned  her  hand  in 
"  cutting  down  "  matches  ;  it  was  bad  for  four  days. 
(Is  tied  up  still.)  The  stuff  does  not  come  off  on  her 
hands.  Has  not  good  health  ;  has  bad  headaches, 
since  a  fortnight.  Has  been  at  this  work  a  year. 
Always  washes  before  her  meals  in  "  the  race,"  a  brook 
outside  (a  scanty  and  hardly  i-unuing  stream  Avhich 
serves  as  a  sewer  to  the  hamlet)  ;  wipes  her  hands  on 
her  apron. 


Gets  2s.  or  3s.  a  week. 

Never  was  at  a  day  school 
winter,  but  "  it's  dune  now." 
Goes  to  a  chapel  sometimes. 


went  at  night  in  the 
Knows  a  few  letters. 


Samuel  Bretoerton. — Mixes  and  dips.  Was  born 
in  the  business.  His  father  had  a  place.  Father  lost 
his  jaw  in  St.  Thomas  in  1851  ;  he  had  mixed  at 
times,  but  not  been  at  regular  work  ;  not  a  more 
cleanly  man  lived.  Has  knowi  several  others  lose 
their  jaws  and  also  their  lives.  They  all  had  to  do 
with  the  composition.  Thinks  it  is  through  the  con- 
stitution. Learned  smoking  on  purpose  to  keep  off 
the  phosphorus. 

Mixing  is  the  worst  part.  Puts  the  phosphorus 
into  the  hot  glue  first,  then  the  other  things,  and  stirs 
till  it  is  cold,  i.e.,  about  20  minutes.  A  dipper  should 
never  be  over  the  stone  more  than  three  days  a  week. 
Has  lost  a  lot  of  his  teeth,  and  has  not  a  sound  one  in 
his  head.  Fancies  it  was  through  the  business,  but 
has  had  no  pain. 
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PEEL'S,  STEPNEY  SQUARE,  OUSEBOURNE,  NEWCASTLE. 


There  are  two  departments  of  this  manufactory,  which  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  one  for 
cutting  the  wood,  the  other  for  making  the  matches.  The  latter  consists  of  a  single  shop  of  one  story 
lately  built  for  the  purpose,  under  the  directions  of  the  dipper,  a  man  of  experience  in  the  business. 
At  one  end  is  the  sulphuring  stove.  Near  this  children,  chiefly  boys,  fill  frames.  At  the  other  end 
is  the  dipping  place,  with  a  window  over  it  which  slides  open.  Close  to  this  is  the  drying  room,  with 
a  flat  top  of  loose  boards,  Avarmed  by  a  stove,  and  close  smelling.  Beside  this,  and  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  dipping  stone,  are  benches  reaching  towards  the  middle  of  the  shop  for  the  boxers,  chiefly 
girl§.  The  dipper,  a  sharp  active  looking  man,  acts  as  overlooker.  This  shops  contains  altogether 
somewhat  over  30  persons. 

The  wood  department  consists  of  old  and  awkward  rooms.  The  proprietor  mea,nsj  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  more  ground,  to  build  new  and  more  convenient  workshops. 

A  closet  is  kept  for  the  girls  ;  none  for  the  boys,  nor  is  there  any  washing  place,  but  water  is  kept 
in  the  workshop  which  can  be  used.    The  place  seems  carefully  and  well  managed. 


Mr.  William  Peel. — Has  carried  on  the  match 
manufacture  here  about  three  years.  Built  a  new 
building  for  the  purpose  according  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  dipper,  who  was  a  man  of  experience  in 
the  work,  in  regard  to  the  size,  height,  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  place.  Asked  his  advice,  because  he 
understood  space  and  good  ventilation  to  be  necessary 
to  make  the  business  healthy.  During  the  time  that 
he  has  been  here  believes  it  to  have  been  healthy  ;  has 
known  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Has  not  had  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business  or  those  employed  in  it  else- 
where. Had  at  first  a  separate  room  for  the  fillers  to 
work  in,  but  found  it  necessary  to  bring  all  into  the 
same,  to  be  under  the  eyes  of  the  dipper,  who  is  also 
manager. 

Thinks  that  regulations  such  as  these  imposed  )>y 
the  Factory  Laws  would  not  interfere  with  his  business, 
or  if  they  did,  not  more  so  than  with  the  manufac- 
tures to  which  they  apply  already.  Even  if  they  did 
interfere  to  some  degree,  he  would  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  they  were  for  the  common  benefit.  Limits 
to  the  labour  of  children  should  be  fixed  by  law,  if 
children  are  anywhere  worked  too  young  or  for  too 
long.  People  ought  to  be  punished  for  overworking 
children.  If  the  parents  could  possibly  do  without  the 
wages,  children  should  not  work  under  10  year  old. 

Would  find  some  difliculty  in  allowing  children  to 
go  to  school  in  the  day  time.  He  could  do  the  necessary 
amount  of  work  by  employing  more  hands,  but  that 
would  require  more  space  and  more  frames.  Has  far 
more  frames  than  he  requires  to  use  at  once  already  ; 
but  if  he  had  not,  the  expense  of  providing  more 
frames  would  be  small,  about  2s.  6d.  a  frame.  Has 
about  26  fillers  ;  they  require  from  80  to  100  frames, 
or  about  four  a  piece  on  the  average.  One  cliild  may 
use  three,  another  six,  according  to  their  skill.  The 
dipper  does  not  begin  dipping  till  several  sets  are 
ready  for  him.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  frame 
fillers  that  he  would  find  a  difficulty  from  their  having 
to  attend  school.  Would  not  find  it  in  the  box-making 
department. 


It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  means  of  educa- 
tion should  be  found  for  the  children,  especially  of  the 
class  employed  in  this  manvifacture,  who  are  the  very 
poorest  and  most  ignorant.  It  would  make  them  much 
more  quick  at  learning  their  work  and  more  steady  and 
quiet.  But  most  of  all  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
morality. 

Has  lived  in  the  same  part  of  the  town  (at  some 
distance  from  the  factoiy)  for  20  years,  and  speaks 
on  this  ])oint  from  full  experience.  The  immo- 
rality of  quite  children,  as  shown  by  their  language 
and  conduct,  in  that  and  other  bad  neighbourhoods 
of  Newcastle,  is  shocking.  Quite  little  children  use 
the  most  disgraceful  language  commonly  in  the  streets, 
and  mere  boys  and  gii-ls  of  14  or  15  years  only  are 
still  worse.  From  what  he  has  heard  and  seen  himself 
in  the  streets,  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  at  this 
age  they  have  intercourse  with  one  another.  vSees 
them  about  together  in  the  streets  in  such  a  way  as 
can  leave  no  doubt  of  it.  At  that  age  they  are  often 
quite  drunk  and  fighting  and  brawling  in  the  streets 
through  the  night,  so  as  to  be  a  pei'fect  nuisance  to  all 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  other  night  heard  some  one  strike  a  girl,  and 
looking  out  of  window  saw  two  lads  pulling  about  a 
girl  who  was  quite  drunk.  One  said  that  he  wanted 
to  take  her  home  to  her  mother's,  and  that  her  mother 
had  told  him  he  was  to  take  her  (the  girl)  there  to 
pass  the  night  with  him.  She  was  so  drunk  she  said 
she  did  not  care  where  they  took  her  so  long  as  they 
took  her  somewhere. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  not  at  all  uncommon  here. 
No  one  could  have  any  idea  of  it  without  living  for  a 
little  time  in  such  a  place.  Has  often  been  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  police,  but  this  cannot  stop  the  evil. 

Thinks  that  it  is  only  by  providing  education  for 
these  people  that  their  condition  can  be  improved. 
They  are  in  utter  ignorance  now,  and  many  of  them 
have  no  idea  even  that  they  are  responsible  for  their 
actions.  Thinks  they  do  not  know  even  what  will 
be  the  consequences  to  them,  because  they  do  not 
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The  give  themselves  leave  to  think  of  that.  They  grow 
Lucifer  Match  {[^q  this  because  their  parents  were  so  before 
Manufacture  ^ud  unless  something  can  be  done  to  improve 

Newcastle.     them  they  will  bring  up  their  own  children  in  the 

  same  way. 

Mr  J.E.White.      Thinks  that  there  is  no  hope  of  private  people 

 being  able  to  do  anything  of  importance  in  this 

respect.  The  clergy  of  the  church  here  do  a  great 
deal  more  now  for  schools  and  the  people  generally 
than  they  used  to  do,  but  still  those  who  will  trouble 
themselves  about  it  will  be  but  few  in  comparison 
and  helpless  against  such  great  difficulties.  The  parents 
themselves  seem  not  to  take  any  care  or  thought  at 
all  for  their  children,  but  tlie  gi-eat  majority  even 
entirely  encourage  them  in  bad  ways  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  indirectly  by  the  grossness  and  profanity  of  the 
language  which  they  use  to  them,  but  even  by  in- 
structing them  ill  dishonesty.  The  "  vulgar  "  words 
are  more  common  than  any  other.  Thinks  they  have 
no  idea  that  it  is  swearing,  and  would  be  unable  to 
sj^eak  without  it. 

Thinks  that  in  such  a  case  nothing  can  be  done 
unless  the  Government  does  it.  If  Government  could 
secure  some  education  it  would  be  the  very  best  thing 
it  could  do.  Is  quite  surprised  at  what  the  Govei'n- 
ment  help  seems  to  have  done  in  the  national  schools 
adjoining  his  other  premises.  These  schools  were 
built  10  or  12  years  ago.  They  had  for  some  time 
only  40  or  .50  scholars  each,  till  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
when  they  got  Government  grants  and  Government 
teachers,  and  the  numbers  have  since  increased  to 
towards  400  altogether,  and  those  of  a  very  improved 
kind  to  what  they  were  before. 

If  a  manufacturer  had  to  see  that  his  children  at- 
tended school,  it  would  be  better  not  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  to  him,  but  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
per and  efficient  teacher  should  be  secured,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  unless  there  is  some  official  authority 
to  enforce  it.  Any  good  education  enfoi'ced  by  the 
Government,  so  far  from  being  an  interference,  would 
l)e  the  greatest  benefit  they  could  confer  on  the  lower 
classes,  and  through  them  on  the  country. 

Richard  Raftry. — Has  been  dipper  here  1^  years, 
and  for  6-^-  years  before  at  Letchford's  ;  was  at  Palmer's 
eight  years  as  mixer,  and  superintended  the  place,  and 
was  at  another  place  besides.  When  he  mixed  he  wore 
a  respirator  for  a  bit,  but  did  not  like  it,  and  it  gave 
him  cold  when  he  took  it  off,  so  he  gave  it  up.  Never 
saw  turpentine  or  soda  used.  Did  not  get  his  hands 
in  the  stuff  in  mixing,  or  find  the  smell  unjjleasant  or 
injurious  in  any  way.  The  vapoui'  was  rising  all  the 
time,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  dipping.  Never  had  a 
day's  illness  all  the  Avhile.  A  man  died  at  Letchford 
through  his  own  neglect,  and  had  very  dirty  hands, 
and  smoked  over  his  work,  which  is  very  bad.  Has 
not  known  others  bad.  Dips  some  days  for  as  much 
as  six  hours  or  more,  Avith  intervals. 

Has  three  children  at  work  here.  They  have  not 
had  a  day's  illness.  Overlooks  the  children  here  in 
the  match  shop.  None  are  here  for  long  together. 
When  they  have  been  a  short  time  here  they  do  not 
want  looking  after.  All  go  home  to  meals.  Allows 
none  but  Patrick  Welch  (19)  to  help  him.  Welch 
puts  the  matches  in  the  drying  room  and  gives  them 
out  to  the  lasses.  Dips  frames  and  bundles  both. 
The  bundle  dips  are  stronger  and  cheaper,  and  have 


much  more  phosphorus.  He  and  Welch  alone  shake 
out  the  bundles. 

Janette  Poingil,  age  12. — A  year  here.  Boxes. 
Hours  6  to  6.  Sometimes  stays  till  7.  Has  stayed  till 
8  or  81.  Has  breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour.  Dinner  at 
12,  an  hour.  Tea  after  work  ;  all  at  home.  A  bell 
rings  at  all  these  times.  The  stuff  comes  off  the 
matches  just  sometimes.  Washes  it  off  at  home.  There 
is  no  place  to  do  it  here.  Does  not  burn  her  fingers 
to  hurt.    Is  always  well. 

Eams  45.  6rf.  or  5^.  a  week,  according  to  her  work. 
Was  at  a  week  school  for  five  years  till  here.  Goes 
on  Sunday  now.  Can  read,  write,  and  sum.  Was  at 
reduction  when  she  left  school.  At  school  reads  the 
Bible  and  they  ask  questions.  It  is  about  Paul  and 
the  Saviour.  Goes  sometimes  to  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist chapel. 

Anna  O'Brien,  age  11. — Has  her  hours  and 
meals  the  same  as  the  last  witness  ;  all  meals  at  home. 
Gets  Is.  a  week. 

Was  at  school  for  a  year  when  about  2  years  old. 
Never  was  learned  anything  at  home.  Has  heard  about 
God  from  father.  (Reads  a  little.)  An  elephant  Hves 
in  a  foreign  place.  (A  very  ragged  dirty  looking 
girl.) 

Elizabeth  Spratt,  age  13. — (Does  not  know  her 
age  herself.  Looks  about  9.)  Fills.  Has  been  here 
2\  years.  Always  goes  home  to  meals.  Gets  Is.  3rf. 
or  Is.  5d.  a  week. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday.  Has  never  been  at  any 
other  time.    (Does  not  know  a  large  "  O  "  or  "  A.") 

Henry  Elbet,  age  9. — Came  to-day.  Goes  to 
Sunday  school. 

Richard  Anderson,  age  8. — Here  21  years.  Fills. 
"Drops  (work)  at  6."  Sometimes  it  is  6.20  or  6^. 
Home  to  his  meals  ;  never  comes  back  before  the  time. 
Has  good  health. 

Gets  3s.  6c?.  a  week  usually  by  piece  work.  His 
highest  is  6s.  6d.  Gets  about  2,d.  from  mother  accord- 
ing to  his  work. 

Goes  to  Sunday  school  ;  was  at  a  week  school  till 
he  came  here.  Can  read  (but  only  words  of  two  or 
three  letters).  Does  not  know  in  how  many  days  the 
world  was  made. 

John  Turner,  age  14. — They  know  their  times 
for  Avork  and  meals  here  by  the  "bell  at  the  foundry, 
and  by  the  trains  passing.  There  is  a  well  here  he 
can  go  to  if  he  likes  to  wash. 

Goes  to  no  school  now.  Knows  short  words  (of  two 
letters  only).  Does  not  know  what  an  "ox  "  is  ;  never 
lieard  of  one.  Witness  came  from  Glasgow.  Meat 
comes  from  the  fields  from  Avheat  and  corn.  That  is 
flour  and  meal  Avheat.  There  is  other  meat,  as  apples 
and  fruit.  At  the  butcher's  there  are  sheep  and  cows. 
The  Queen  is  in  London  and  reigns  over  her  kingdom. 

Elizabeth  Bows,  age  16. — Makes  match  boxes. 
Has  a  girl  under  her  to  learn.  Sometimes  a  girl  takes 
5  AA-eeks  to  learn.  Pays  her  then  Is.  a  week.  Other 
girls  all  do  the  same.  Gets  about  7s.  a  week  herself 
usually  by  piece  Avork. 

Goes  to  a  church  school  on  Sunday.  Went  at 
nights  last  winter.  Never  at  any  other  time.  Cannot 
read.  People  have  ships  to  go  to  sea  to  Hull  and 
Hamburgh.    Twice  15  is  40. 


ROB  SON  &  CO.'S,  DIANA  STREET,  ARTHUR'S  HILL,  NEWCASTLE. 

This  is  one  large  dark  building,  formerly  a  sand-mill,  where  the  match  business  has  been  very  lately 
started.  The  arrangements  at  present  are  very  imperfect.  The  dipping  stone  is  put  on  a  shelf  Avlth 
no  ventilation  near.  Close  to  it  boys  fill  frames.  On  one  side  a  bench  runs  along  a  dead  wall, 
perfectly  dark.  On  this  and  the  shelf  above  some  matches  are  stored  up.  At  this  bench  the  matches 
are  boxed.  I  was  told  by  the  foreman  here,  Avhat  is  certainly  the  case  wherever  the  work  is  on  a 
small  scale  only,  "  It's  only  a  bairn's  job."    "  Couldn't  alFord  to  keep  bigger  ones." 

Alfred  Brand. — Manages  here.    Has  been  in  the  It  is  only  the  dipping  affects  them.    KneAv  one  or  two 

business  all  his  life,  and  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  in  big  that  died  of  it. 

places  in  London.    "  It's  not  a  very  healthy  business,        Robert  Welch,  age  7  Has  been  here  six  weeks. 

"  you  know."    George  Bayley  is  in  the  infirmary  here  Comes  at  8,  goes  at  7.    jBreakfast  at  8-^,  half  an  lionr, 

Avith  the  disease.    Witness  thinks  he  got  it  at  Long's."  Dinner  at  12,  an  hour.    Tea  after  AvorL     •  ' 
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Was  at  a  Catholic  school  a  good  bit  ago.  Was  out 
iu  the  street  mostly.  Learned  to  read  and  write,  but 
"  cannot  read  or  mite  now."  "  G-o-d "  (in  large 
letters)  spells  "  be."  Does  not  know  about  Him.  Has 
heard  say  that  He  was  "  kaind,"  and  lived  up  there, 
(pointing).  They  said  "  He  was  a  nice  man  and  was 
"  kaind  to  us."  "  He  was  '  the  first  man.' "  Never 
heard  of  Adam.  Has  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  that  "  He 
"  was  kaind  to  us,  and  a  nice  man."  They  see  about 
that  in  the  Bible.  Has  "  seed  a  Bible  plenty  of  times  " 
iu  the  shops  and  his  own  house.  "  Knowed  nicely 
"  it  was  a  Bible,"  though  he  could  not  read  any- 
thing. When  people  die  "they  gang  to  Jesus."  If 
they  are  bad  they  do  the  same.    "  It's  the  same  to  be 


"  good  a&  bad."  Ail  gang  to  Jesus. .  Mother  said  that 
when  folks ^  be  bad  they  gang  to  Jesus.  Has, heard  a 
pi'ayerman  preach  in  a  house. 

William  Wilson,  age  10. — Here  6  weeks.  Hours 
7  to  7.  Breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour.  Diimer  at  12, 
an  hour.  Goes  home  to  them.  Has  tea  after  work,  or 
sometimes  before  he  has  done.  Hears  the  "buzzer" 
(a  gong  at  a  place  near)  call,  when  it  is  time.  Has  day 
wages. 

Has  been  at  a  day  school.  Goes  Sunday  sometimes. 
Can  spell  (short  words).  Twenty-four  and  6  is  28,  is 
30.  France  is  a  country.  London  is  a  country  ;  is  a 
town.    The  Queen's  name  is  "  Frances." 
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GEORGE  BAYLEY. 


A  patient  iu  the  Newcastle  infirmary.  Has  worked 
at  matches  since  he  was  6  or  7.  Is  now  27.  Has 
been  at  large  places  in  London  and  Glasgow,  and  at 
several  small  places.  Has  filled  and  boxed,  and  for 
eight  or  nine  years  has  dipped.  Began  that  at  18  in 
London. 

Was  young,  and  did  not  know  of  its  being  unhealthy. 
Sometimes  took  castor  oil  after  his  work.  Thought  it 
did  him  good.  It  was  his  own  idea.  Was  ^-ery  careful 
every  time  after  dipping  to  wash  his  hands  and  clean  out 
his  nails  from  the  stuff.  Sometimes  had  his  meals  at 
his  work.  When  very  busy  had  to  get  them  as  he 
could.  Used  to  find  a  nasty  taste  in  his  mouth  in  the 
mornijig.    Has  it  yet. 

About  18  months  ago  a  pain  came  on  him  like  a 
toothache.  It  was  on  him  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and 
perhaps  went  away  for  a  week  ;  but  he  seldom  got  any 
I'cst.  Was  three  or  foui-  weeks  together  and  scarcely 
got  a  wink.  It  went  on  for  about  six  months.  Then 
his  face  swelled  and  broke,  and  he  had  some  ease.  Came 
first  as  an  out  patient  to  the  hospital  here  ;  then  came 
hi.  Has  had  a  piece  of  the  bone  taken  out  from  the 
outside,  and  has  had  no  pain  since.  It  was  the  upper 
jaw.    Men  say  it  is  more  usual  in  that. 

Had  great  pain  a  fortnight  before. 

The  place  he  worked  at  last  was  Liddell's,  in  Ouse- 
bourne,  near  here.  There  was  no  house  near.  It  was 
airy,  and  there  was  ventilation  over  the  dipping  stone 
and  in  the  roof.  Dipped  bundles  and  frames  both. 
Found  the  bundles  "  the  most  disagreeablest."  Could 
see  his  dress  shine  if  it  was  dark.  "  If  you  get  wet 
"  and  sit  by  the  fire,  you  smell  fearful.  No  one  who 
"  is  not  used  to  the  work  could  set  aside  of  you." 
Always  changed  his  clothes  after  he  had  done  work. 

At  Liddell's  he  dipped  from  6  to  6,  with  intervals. 


evil  or  con- 
sisters  were 
father  at  80. 


Could  do  100  gross  a-day  so.  At  Long's  he  dipped  all 
bundles.  The  others  dipped  frames.  There  was  no 
turpentine  or  soda  anywhere.  Tied  a  handkerchief 
over  his  mouth,  but  it  was  no  use.  "  You  draw  it  in 
"  all  the  same." 

Thinks  he  is  not  near  so  bad  as  some  of  them.  Has 
seen  some  with  their  head  "  as  big  as  a  bushel  measure 
"  a'most."  Knew  a  lad  of  19  who  lost  his  jaw.  He  only 
boxed.  Another  of  22  or  23  lost  his  jaw.  He  used 
only  to  box  and  take  the  matches  into  the  drying  room. 
Has  known  five  or  six  lose  their  jaws.  Two  or  three 
of  them  died.  Has  not  known  women  or  girls  lose 
their  jaws. 

There  has  been  no  scrofula  oi-  king's 
sumption  in  his  family.  His  brothers  or 
never  ill.  His  mother  died  at  98  and  his 
His  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  on  both  sides  died 
quite  old,  two  at  80.  Never  had  a  day's  ilhiess  himself 
except  the  small  pox.  Never  had  syphilis.  Had  a 
glass  of  beer,  but  never  went  over  the  mark.  Was 
never  drunk  in  his  life.    Hardly  ever  tasted  spirits. 

[Note. —  This  man's  face  was  bloodless  and 
hollow.  Beneath  his  left  eye  was  a  plaster 
covering  the  hole  through  which  the  piece 
of  the  jaw  was  pulled  out,  with  festering 
matter  around.  The  eye  was  drawn  in 
and  the  red  inside  of  the  eyelid  turned  out. 
On  the  mouth  being  opened  the  sight  was 
still  more  horrible.  The  upper  teeth  were 
nearly  all  gone,  the  lower  going.  The 
palate  flat  and  without  colour.  There  was 
a  most  offensive  smell.  The  gums  entirely 
gone  from  the  npper  jaw,  leaving  the  bare 
bone  grinning  out,  a  living  death's-head.] 


MESSRS.  DIXON,  SON,  AND  EVANS,  NEWTON  HEATH,  MANCHESTER. 

A  very  large  and  interesting  manufactory,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  though  amongst 
houses,  consisting  of  several  distinct  buildings,  in  which  every  process  of  making  the  boxes,  as  well 
as  the  matches,  is  completed.  The  most  noticeable  points  are  the  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  appliances  for  dipping  the  splints  in  sulphur,  the  mixing  the  phosphorus  composition, 
the  drying  the  matches  after  dipping  in  the  phosphorus  composition,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  build- 
ings already  in  use,  as  well  as  of  some  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Only  wooden  matches  and 
Vesuvians  are  made  here. 

The  sulphur  is  heated  by  gas  in  a  boiler  covered  by  a  lid  so  arranged  as  to  send  all  the  vapour  up  a ' 
pipe  flue  direct  to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  it  escapes  to  the  outer  air.    Only  grown-up  men  are 
employed  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  phosphorus  composition  is  prepared  in  a  separate,  ventila,ted  building,  and  is  mixed  in  a  closed 
churn,  worked  bj'^  a  handle  from  the  side,  so  that  no  person  is  exposed  to  any  vapour  in  this  process. 

The  matches  are  dried  in  a  large  building,  well  ventilated  from  the  roof,  and  not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  by  artificial  heat  or  dry  air  confined  in  a  close,  fire-proof,  and  air-proof  room,  but  by  two  large 
fans,  each  with  three  flaps,  worked  by  steam,  which  revolve  like  paddle-wheels  over  the  matches,  and 
so  rapidly  as  to  cause  a  very  strong  draft.  This  was  suggested  by  the  Indian  punkah,  which  indeed 
was  first  tried,  but  found  to  involve  too  much  labour.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  dry  the  matches  with 
much  less  risk  of  fire  than  in  the  common  way,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  vapour  unavoidable  in  the  common  close  drying  or  stove  room,  whether  artificial  heat 
be  actually  or  often  applied  or  not. 

All  the  match  buildings  are  of  one  story,  and  well  ventilated  from  the  top.  One  of  the  lai'gest 
rooms  has  been  made  by  throwing  what  was  once  several  rooms  into  one.  xl  new  building  is  nearly 
finished,  in  which  the  dipping  slab  is  to  be  placed  immediately  under  a  flue  like  a  broad,  old  fashioned 
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open  wood  lireplace,  looking  straight  up  the  chimney,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  so  as  to  increase 
the  draught.  A  screen  is  to  reach  down  over  the  slab,  only  allowing  the  dipper  just  room  to  use  his 
hands,  thus  protecting  his  nose  and  mouth  from  the  vapour ;  and  when  the  slab  is  not  in  actual  use 
the  screen  is  to  be  let  down  entirely  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  vapour  whatever 
from  the  slab  into  the  building.  This,  the  invention  of  one  of  the  firm,  is  not,  however,  in  a  separate 
building,  but  in  one  side  of  a  very  large  room,  intended  for  a  great  number  of  people.  The  dipping 
slabs  already  in  use  are  in  the  drying  room,  which  has  a  very  broad  opening  into  the  largest  workroom, 
and  in  which  several  people  seem  to  be  more  or  less  permanently  engaged,  and  through  which  is  a 
thoroughfare  for  all. 

The  matches  are  boxed  in  a  separate  room,  entirely  by  grown-up  women. 

The  bundles  of  splints,  which  have  been  dipped  at  both  ends  in  frames,  are  "crosscut"  by  four  men 
in  a  very  large  building  ventilated  from  the  roof,  and  open  on  one  side  like  a  cart  hovel. 

The  necessity  of  these  improvements  was  suggested  by  the  serious,  and  in  several  instances  I  believe 
fatal,  cases  of  disease  which  formerly  occurred  here,  including  one  fotal  case  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
partners.  It  appears,  however,  as  well  from  the  statements  of  the  employers  as  from  external  evidence, 
that  no  new  case  of  disease  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  present  improvements 
have  been  fully  carried  out.  Cases  are  spoken  of  as  under  medical  treatment  at  a  later  date,  but 
these  probably  had  first  begun  some  time  earlier. 

Stronger  evidence  of  the  practical  importance  and  efficacy  of  proper  arrangements  and  precautions 
in  the  match  manufacture  cannot  be  furnished  than  are  given  by  the  history  of  this  place.  Some 
further  details  will  appear  from  Mr.  Evans's  statement,  given  below.  One  of  the  partners  remarked, 
incidentally,  that  they  had  found  from  experience  that  what  was  best  for  their  workpeople  was  also 
most  to  the  interest  of  themselves. 

Mr.  George  Evans. — I  am  one  of  the  fiim,  and  have 
been  manager  here  for  20  years,  i.e.,  ahnost  since  the 
manufactory  was  established,  and  while  it  was  still  on 
a  small  scale.  During  that  time  a  great  many  imjirove- 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  place  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  manufacture  here.  These  were '  made 
■jn  consequence  of  certain  parts  of  the  work,  the  mixing, 
dipping,  and  drying  being  found  unwholesome  to  those 
engaged  in  them. 

The  disease  occasioned  was  the  jaw  disease.  The 
first  case  occurred  .ibout  two  years  after  I  came  here. 
This  pei'son  used  to  mix.  He  Avas  very  careless,  and 
would  not  attend  to  any  good  advice.  He  was  a  fine 
healthy  young  man,  but  I  think  he  made  the  disease 
Avorse  by  liquors,  which  he  took  freely.  After  that  Ave 
had  several  other  cases  ;  but  no  fresh  case  has  occurred 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  Ave  hope  that  noAv  Ave 
shall  have  no  more.  We  noAV  use  only  one  half  the 
proportion  of  phosphorus  Avliich  Ave  did  formerly,  and 
have  an  improA'ed  mode  of  mixing  the  composition  and 
drying  the  matches  AA^hich  has,  I  believe,  made  those 
parts  of  the  AA^ork  as  healthy  as  any  other. 

The  disease  is  caused  very  much  by  people  being 
dirty,  I  believe,  and  the  people  whom  we  have  been 
able  to  get  here  have  been  chiefly  Irish  of  the  A'ery 
poorest  class,  and  untidy  in  their  habits.  I  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  means  to  make  them  more  cleanly.  I  pro- 
vided Avashing  places,  tOAvels,  and  .soft  soap,  as  Avell  as 
a  tooth  brush  and  nail  brush  for  every  person  Avho  had 
to  do  directly  Avitli  the  composition. 

Having  been  told  l^y  a  person  Avho  came  from  Pollak's 
at  Vienna  that  creosote  mixed  AA'ith  spirits  of  Avine  Avas 
useful  as  a  gargle,  I  provided  them  AA^th  this  also.  But 
some  of  them  tried  to  drink  it  as  spirits,  and  of  course 
took  a  dislike  to  it  in  consequence  ;  and  they  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  use  the  other  things,  such  as  the  Avater 
and  soap,  &c.,  to  any  exteiit.  Lately,  however,  the 
class  of  people  has  on  the  Avhole  greatly  improved  in 
these  respects  as  Avell  as  in  others. 

One  thing  may,  I  think,  haA'e  contributed  to  increase 
the  disease.  There  Avas  an  idea  amongst  the  people 
that  a  match  ])ut  into  the  hollow  of  a  tooth  Avas  the  best 
cure  for  the  toothache.  This  was  quite  a  common 
practice.  This  Avas  before  the  disease  Avas  much 
knoAvn,  or  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  match  making. 

I  found  that  the  people  who  came,  being  very  pooi' 
and  unable  to  support  themselves  at  home,  Avere,  Avith 
a  few  exceptions,  entirely  untaught,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  things.  Some,  even  n])groAvn  people, 
Avhen  they  first  came,  could  not  even  tell  the  value  of 
common  coins,  such  as  half-croAvns,  &c.  There  is  a 
Avoman  (L'ish)  avIio  has  now  been  here  two  or  three 
years,  and  can  only  talk  a  very  little  English  yet.  She 
i.-an  hardly  ansAver  a  question.    She  Avorks  Avell. 

X  have  tried,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  provide  some  means 


of  instructing  them.  I  have  not  started  a  school,  but  I 
have  had  a  book-club  on  foot  about  three  year.s,  to 
Avhich  the  members  subscribe  a  small  sum  weekly. 
Though  the  numbers  are  not  great,  still  I  think  it  has 
been  very  useful.  It  has  created  an  interest  in  books, 
and  led  some  of  them  to  buy  books  for  themselves, 
besides  what  they  get  through  the  club.  I  have  also 
given  some  dictionaries  and  spelling  books  myself. 
Amongst  the  English  the  favourite  books  are  the  "  Life 
of  Franklin,"  and  books  like  Timms'  "  Things  not 
generally  known."  The  Irish  seem  to  like  Moore's 
Ballads  and  a  History  of  Ireland.  Some  difficulties 
Avere  raised  by  the  priest  at  first.  We  subscribe  to  all 
the  Sunday  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  alike. 

I  think  the  people  like  to  be  helped,  and  find  them 
grateful  for  it.  But  the  Irish  Avill  avail  themselves  of 
all  public  charities,  whether  they  are  in  need  or  not, 
though  some  of  them  are  very  saving.  I  once  took 
their  money  and  kept  a  banking  book  for  each  of  them, 
in  order  to  make  them  more  provident.  It  answered 
very  well  for  a  year,  but  Avas  left  off  on  account  of 
some  turn-out.  The  Irish  are  very  fond  of  novelty.  I 
find  they  have  a  great  sense  of  justice,  and  that  by 
shoAving  myself  impartial  between  the  English  and 
Irish  I  can  do  anything  with  them. 

I  have  a  room  set  apart,  with  table  and  forms  and  a 
fireplace,  as  a  dining  room.  The  people  go  there  in 
Avinter  sometimes,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  care  much 
about  it,  or  keeping  it  clean  ;  and  in  the  summer  time 
they  prefer  the  open  air,  and  Ave  do  not  like  to  force 
them  in. 

We  have  tried  the  red  phosphorus,  and  have  made 
hundreds  of  experiments  Avith  it,  but  find  it  very 
ex2>losive,  and  there  is  great  danger  in  making  the 
matches.  I  fear  there  would  be  more  risk  to  life  in  the 
use  of  that.  The  matches,  too,  become  damp  more 
easily  than  those  made  Avith  the  common  phosphorus. 

The  jaAV  disease  was  caused  by  the  common  match, 
made  Avith  glue  and  phosphorus  only.  The  Germans 
make  matches  Avith  little  else  than  phosphorus  and 
gum.  That  is  Avhy  they  haA'e  more  disease  than  the 
English  have.  The  English  match  has  a  great  deal  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  Avliich  is  a  sweet  thing  and  harmless. 
Still  we  mean  to  make  many  more  experiments  with  the 
red  phosphorus,  and  I  am  sanguine  that  in  time  we  may 
succeed,  and  once  I  thought  we  had  nearly  done  so. 
Mr.  Dixon  has  gone  on  for  several  days  together  Avith 
a  scientific  chemist  and  the  jiatentee  of  the  amorplious 
jihosphorus,  trying  experiments  Avhich  are  all  registered. 
But  they  were  not  successful.  We  should  be  very  glad 
if  we  could  use  it.  We  are  interested  in  every  way  to 
to  do  so.  So  little  would  be  used  that  the  difference  in 
price  would  be  quite  immaterial  even  to  us  as  the 
manufacturers. 

Our  feeling  is  A-ery  strong  in  favour  of  the  Factory 
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Acts,  and  we  think  that  they  have  veiy  much  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  people  engaged  in  them, 
and  also  of  others  around  by  setting  a  good  standard  to 
the  rest  so  as  to  create  a  feeling  against  abuses  of  over- 
work of  children  or  others.  The  regulations  of  the 
factory  laws  as  to  the  ages  of  children,  times  of  meals, 
&c.  would  either  make  no  difference  or  be  a  positive 
advantage  to  ns,  except  that  if  the  children's  hours  of 
work  were  shortened  for  the  purpose  of  schooling  we 
should  probably  cease  to  employ  children  under  13  at 
all.  We  could  not  get  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
except  Avhen  other  trade  is  slack,  as  now.  Still  I  think 
it  might  be  managed  by  arrangement,  and  we  should 
gladly  put  up  with  some  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  less  able  to  help  themselves 
and  need  assistance.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
most  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  all 
respects,  both  materially  and  otherwise,  that  they  should 
if  possible  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country. 

[Note. — This  statement  was  read  over  to  the 
senior  partner,  Mr.  Elijah  Dixon,  and 
entirely  concurred  in  by  him.] 

Richard  Toye,  age  15. — Here  six  years.  "  Carries 
off,"  i.e.,  takes  the  frames  from  the  fillers  as  they  bring 
them,  and  hands  them  to  the  dippers.  That  is  his 
work  from  one  day's  end  to  another.  Has  been  at  that 
1 8  months.  Used  to  "  set-fill "  before.  Comes  here 
at  4.  Gets  up  at  3  because  he  lives  in  Manchester. 
The  watchman  wakes  him.  It  takes  him  |  of  an 
hour  to  walk  up  here.  Comes  at  5  all  the  winter  time. 
Stays  till  6.  Often  gives  over  sooner,  if  it  is  hot  and 
the  matches  are  fiery,  or  if  it  is  wet  weather.  Has 
breakfast  at  7^  in  summer  ;  at  8  in  winter.  Is  allowed 
half  an  hour.  Dinner  at  12  ;  has  an  hour.  Has  tea 
after  work  at  home.  Goes  out  to  his  meals  to  a  house. 
Works  with  the  dipper.    There  are  two  dippers. 

Each  dipper  has  one  boy  to  "cany  off,"  and  an 
extra  hand  to  help,  and  another  to  dry  them,  i.e.,  to 
turn  them  over,  because  one  side  gets  dry  sooner  than 
the  othei'.  They  always  keep  going.  Very  seldom 
stop  at  all.  Stop  a  little  bit  sometimes  in  hot  weather 
when  the  matches  are  so  fiery.  That  hinders  the  cross 
cutters,  and  the  dippers  and  their  helpers  have  to  wait 
till  the  cross  cutters  are  ready.  The  hot  weather 
hinders  them  because  they  cannot  cut  them  so  fast  for 
fear  of  fire,  and  they  have  to  stop  to  put  them  out. 

Often  gets  his  hands  splashed  with  the  stuff.  They 
cannot  eat  their  meals  without  washing  their  hands. 
Gets  his  hot  water  for  washing  and  for  breakfast  at  the 
same  place  (a  house  near).  Pays  1-^c?.  a  Aveek.  There  is 
a  well  here  and  buckets  if  he  likes,  but  no  regular  place. 
"Plenty  of  folk  has  soap."  They  keep  it  in  their 
pockets. 

Is  always  strong  and  well.  Does  not  mind  the  smell. 
Finds  it  queer  sometimes.  If  his  clothes  get  wet  he 
can  smell  them.  "  They  stink  him  out  of  the  room 
"  pretty  nearly."  Has  not  got  another  jacket.  Works 
in  his  shirt  sleeves.  If  you  are  in  the  dark  and  rub 
your  breeches  a  bit  you  can  see  them  "  shine  like  a 
"  cat's  eye."  Can  see  smoke  rise  up  without  rubbing  if 
you  "  sit  still  and  take  notice  to  it." 

Mr.  Evans  pays  the  dipper.  The  dipper  pays  wit- 
ness. There  are  six  "  piece  gaffers."  The  two  dippers 
and  four  cross  cutters.  They  shove  all  the  work  off  in 
a  week,  and  get  paid  according  to  what  is  done.  They 
pay  witness,  and  the  "  taker  outs  "  "  and  carrier  offs." 
Sometimes  in  a  full  week  makes  12s.  or  135.  Gene- 
rally 10s.  or  1  Is.  Takes  it  home.  Father  and  mother 
allow  him  Is.  or  so. 

Has  been  very  little  to  school.  Went  se\en  or 
eight  years  ago.  Goes  on  Sunday  now  sometimes. 
Can  read  (reads  "  Her  Majesty,"/&c.)  Cannot  write 
or  do  sums.  Goes  to  a  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Has  hesird  about  the  Bible.  Has  not  taken  much 
notice  of  it.  Adam  went  into  the  garden  and  ate  for- 
bidden fruit.  There  were  not  otheri!  before  Adam, 
"  There  was  God  afore  him,  I  reckon." 

Richard  Connor,  age  15. — Here  five  years.  Fills 
sets.    Comes  at  5  or  6.    Does  not  work  regular  times. 
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Gives  over  at  all  times  ;  at  7  sometimes.    Has  break-  The 

fast  at  8^  ;     an  hour  allowed.    Dinner  at  1  ;  an  liour  Lucifer  Match 

allowed,  but  sometimes  he  takes  only  half  an  hour.  Manufacture. 

Went  to  a  day  school  before  he  was  here,  but  not  Mancliester 

after.    Cannot  read.    Does  not  know  the  Queen's  

name.    Does  not  know  if  it  is  "  Sarah."    Has  heard  Mr.  J.E.^Yhite. 

of  Victoria.    A  preacher  talks  to  you.   — 

Henry  Bulton,  age  11. — Here  three  Aveeks.  Went 
to  a  day  and  Sunday  school  for  two  years.  Can  read 
a  bit  and  write  a  bit. 

James  Lee,  age  12. — Here  two  years.  "Laps  up" 
boxes  in  the  paper  covers.  Comes  at  6.  Goes  at  6, 
but  sometimes  stays  till  7.    Works  by  the  piece. 

Has  breakfast  at  8^.  Looks  at  a  clock  in  the  room 
to  see  the  time.  Eats  where  he  stands  at  work. 
Takes  about  10  minutes.  Begins  work  again  at  9. 
The  others  that  lap  up  do  the  same  as  he  does.  Has 
dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour.  Sometimes  begins  again  before 
2  ;  so  do  some  of  the  others.  Tea  after  he  leaves 
work.  Always  washes  before  dinner  at  a  bucket. 
Lets  his  hands  dry  themselves. 

The  "mizzles"  left  that  swelling  under  his  cheek. 
Was  always  well  before.  Has  toothache  sometimes, 
not  much.    Never  ached  where  the  swelling  is. 

Takes  wages  home.  Mother  gives  him  Id.  a  week. 
Earns  5s.  6c?.  in  a  full  week  :  gets  2d.  then.  Hardly 
ever  has  a  full  week.  Works  for  William  Gregan. 
He  is  the  man  that  laps  up.  The  other  boys  that  lap  ujj 
work  for  William  Gregan  too. 

Does  not  go  to  any  school.  Went  4  A^ears  ago  every 
day.  Can  read  a  little.  Writes  a  little  bit.  Can  Avrite 
his  name.  Can  do  "  substraction "  and  addition. 
Ninety -nine  and  2  is  992.  Has  heard  some  one  preach 
about  twice.  People  say  prayers  to  God.  Heard  that 
at  church. 

John  Scott,  age  9. — Here  a  year.  Fills  frames. 
Comes  at  5.  Begins  Avork  then.  Comes  in  Avinter 
at  6.  The  others  come  at  the  same  time,  all  but  the 
boxers.  Leaves  off  at  6,  never  stayed  later.  Has 
breakfast  at  8^.  Takes  about  10  minutes.  Goes  home 
for  it.  Begins  work  at  9  again.  Dinner  at  1.  Goes 
home  to  it.  Begins  work  at  1^  or  J  to  2,  according 
as  the  sets  are  dry  ;  the  others  begin  at  the  same  time. 
"  Not  so  many  goes  home  "  to  their  dinner.  Washes 
sometimes  before  he  goes  home  at  night.  Has  tea 
after  he  goes  home. 

Is  quite  Avell  always.  His  throat  does  not  hurt 
him. 

Earns  as  much  as  he  can  earn.  That  is  about  3s. 
a  Aveek.  Gets  \d.,  about,  for  himself.  Works  for 
Mr.  Evans. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday.  Did  not  go  last  Sunday. 
Went  to  a  day  school  a  bit  till  here.  Never  goes  to  an 
evening  school.  Learned  to  read.  Cannot  read  at  all. 
Used  to  read  his  ABC.  (Knows  some  only  of  the 
capital  letters.)  Never  did  any  figures.  Goes  to  a 
chapel  from  school  on  Sunday.  It  is  Father  Daly's 
chapel  in  Newton. 

Michael  Johnstone,  age  13. — Here  2  years.  Fills. 
Comes  and  goes  like  the  last  boy.  Has  breakfast  Avhere 
he  works,  at  8  or  8|-.  Pleases  himself  Avhen  he  Avill 
have  it.  Begins  work  again  directly.  Might  have 
half  an  hour  if  he  liked.  The  others  please  themselves. 
A  good  many  of  them  begin  again  as  quickly  aS  he 
does.  Has  dinner  at  1  or  12-1-.  Pleases  himself  about 
that  too.  The  others  do  the  same.  Eats  at  his 
bench.  Most  of  the  others  eat  at  their  benches. 
"  Washed  me  last  night  after  I'd  gone  home."  Washes 
his  hands  sometimes  before  dinner.  Wipes  them  on  his 
mother's  ajiron.  His  brother  does  nuich  the  same  as 
he  does. 

Feels  himself  very  ill  in  his  inside  sometimes.  Feels 
as  if  he  Avere  gohig  to  be  sick.  Is  sick  sometimes. 
Sometimes  cannot  eat  his  breakfast.  Has  his  coffee  hot. 
Gets  hot  water  from  a  woman  across  the  road  at  \\d. 
a  week.  All  that  live  in  Manchester  do  the  same. 
Most  of  them  live  in  Manchester.  Has  to  get  up  bv 
4  o'clock.  A  "  knocker  up "  comes  to  the  door  and 
wakes  mother. 

S 
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'•The  mother  draws  my  wages."  Gives  him  Id. 
or  2d.  a  week.  ,  . 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  at  St.  Michaels  in 
Manchester.    That  is  a  Catholic  school.    Never  went 

 .  on  a  week  day.    Never  goes  in  the  evening.  Cannot 

Mr.  J.  E.White,  read  at  all.    Learned  his  ABC.    Can  go  all  through 

 it.     Heard   somebody   talking    about   the  Queen. 

Knows  nothing  about  her.  Is  not  sure  it  is  Victoria. 
Does  not  know  just.  Has  heard  of  God.  He  is  a 
spirit.  He  takes  care  of  us.  They  teach  us  "  Our 
"  Father  who  art  in  Heaven  "  at  school.  Can  say  that 
all  through.    They  teach  all  the  boys  that. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Greenwood,  age  11.— Here  2 
years.  Fills.  Comes  at  5  now.  Comes  at  6  m  wmter. 
Always  goes  at  6 ;  never  stayed  later.  Breakfast  at 
8,  half  an  hour.  Has  it  when  the  dippers  come  in  to 
work.  They  go  out  half  an  hour  first.  Goes  home  to 
breakfast.  Always  stays  half  an  hour.  Dinner  at 
1,  at  home,  when  the  dippers  come  back.  They  stay 
an  hour  at  dinner  ;  sometimes  only  stays  half  an  hour. 
Tea  after  she  gets  home.  Is  pretty  well.  Takes 
wages  home.  Mother  buys  her  clothes.  "Evans 
pays  me." 

School  on  Sundays  at  "  a  Methody  school."  Not 
always.-  Never  went  on  a  week  day.  Can  read  a 
little.  (Does  not  know  a  capital  B.)  Has  been  to  ii 
chapel  about  three  times.    Has  heard  about  Christ. 

Martha  Cheetham,  age  15.— Here  a  year.  Fills. 
All  come  at  5  in  summer,  and  6  in  winter,  and 
stay  till  6  ;  has  breakfast  at  8  ;  dinner  at  1  ;  both 
at  her  bench.  Always  takes  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast ;  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  sometimes  takes  less, 
brings  her  breakfast ;  brother  brings  her  dinner.  He 
comes  up  from  Manchester  to  school  near  her  ;  he  is 
7.  Cannot  get  clean  water  here  without  she  goes  out- 
side in  Newton.  Has  a  little  sister  here  of  I  I  ;  Her 
sister  comes  and  goes  and  has  her  meals  with  her; 
takes  home  all  the  wages  to  mother  ;  lier  sister's  as 
well  as  her  own  ;  only  her  own  name  is  in  the  book. 
Gets  a  little  more  by  her  sister  working  ;  her  sister 
gets  nothing  ;  but  mother  buys  clothes  for  both. 

Goes  to  Sunday  school  ;  never  was  at  a  day  school  ; 
can  read  a  little  (reads).  Cannot  write  at  all  ;  never 
tried  to  do  any  sums  ;  knows  what  they  are.  Can 
count  up  some  'figures  in  her  head  ;  can  count  what 
she  earns. 

Has  toothache,  "  not  so  much  ; "  has  not  got  all  her 
teeth;  lost  one  towards  a  year  ago;  lost  two  more 
together  some  time  afterwards  ;  they  broke  away. 


'■^  Maryett"  Connor,  age  16. — Here  6  years.  Not 
regular.  Is  very  often  ill.  Has  been  to  a  factory  in 
a  "throstle  room";  gets  better  wages  there.  This 
agrees  with  her  health  better,  so  she  comes  here. 
Could  not  eat  when  at  that  factory  ;  can  eat  here. 
Supposes  it  is  coming  out  here  in  the  morning.  Takes 
an  hour  to  walk,  unless  she  walks  sharp.  Has  the 
same  hours  of  work  and  meals  as  the  other  fillers. 
Eats  m  the  work  room  ;  so  do  the  others  mostly.  The 
boxers  work  longer  ;  they  are  mostly  women  ;  the 
least  of  them  is  18. 

Works  by  the  piece.  Mr.  Evans  pays  her  ;  takes 
it  to  mother.    Came  and  asked  for  work  herself. 

Has  nevei'  been  to  any  school.  Has  never  been 
taught  anywhere  by  any  one.  Can  spell  ;  practised 
it  herself.  Her  brother  brought  books  from  school. 
Expects  to  read  soon.  When  Father  Daly  wanted  to 
make  a  school  for  the  lads  that  work  in  tlie  shop,  he 
asked  for  money  for  one  week  ;  all  gave.  The  "  looker 
on  "  made  the  lads  go.  If  they  did  not  he  "  sauced  " 
them  next  day — scolded  them  .she  means  ;  the  young 
men  used  to  go  too,  "  them  that  could  not  write."  Goes 
to  a  Catholic  church.  Knows  about  the  people  in  the 
Bible;  cannot  think  of  any  names  at  present.  St.  Paul 
was  a  good  man.  Never  heard  tell  about  Abraham. 
Heard  tell  about  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  8tc. 

Mary  Scott,  age  6. — Does  not  know  hoAV  old  she 
is  ;  knows  she  is  not  7.  Comes  to  help  her  two 
brothers.  Lives  in  Newton  here.  Came  at  h^lf-past  5 
this  morning. 

[Note. — Noticing  so  young  a,  child  pass,  I 
followed  to  ask  Her  age,  but  she  ran  away 
in  great  alarm  till  stopped  by  some  of  the 
elder  children  who  saw  that  I  wished  to 
speak  to  her.  She  had  come  as  the  very 
young  do,  unknown  to  the  employers,  who 
say  that  for  this  reason  they  would  like  a 
law  which  enforced  a  watchful  exclusion 
by  them  of  any  so  young  and  useless.  As 
it  is,  they  perhaps  do  not  notice  it,  and 
if  they  do  they  hai'dly  like  to  object,  as 
children  are  sometimes  so  sent  as  a  means 
of  getting  them  off  their  parents'  hands 
for  the  day.  But  if  it  were  illegal  they 
say  they  should  of  course  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  any  so  young  to  the  premises.] 


CHAMBERLAYNE'S,  OLD  COAL-PIT  ENGINE  HOUSE,  OSBORNE  STREET, 

MANCHESTER. 

Two  wretched  hovels  under  the  same  roof,  standing  in  a  deserted  grassless  space  at  the  edge  of  the 
town  called  the  "  coal-pit."  The  factory  was  burned  out  a  short  time  since,  and  the  inside  looks  as 
forlorn  and  deserted  as  the  outside,  though  there  are  no  actual  traces  of  fire  ;  the  fire  could  not  be 
accounted  for. 

In  one  shop  work  the  dipper  and  two  boys,  one  filling  frames  the  other  "jobbing  about"  and 
helping.  The  matches  are  dipped  in  sulphur  at  a  stove  at  one  end  of  this  shop,  and  in  the 
composition  in  the  middle.    A  hot  drying  room  opens  upon  one  end. 

In  the  other  shop  there  are  a  woman,  four  girls,  and  a  boy.  There  was  formerly  a  much  larger 
business  here,  but  it  is  now  on  a  wretched  scale,  the  owner  who  has  lately  undertaken  it  having 
another  business  in  the  town,  and  leaving  the  management  of  the  match  factory  almost  entirely  to  the 
dipper,  only  a  rough  workman.  The  owner  said  that  he  could  not  give  his  own  time  and  attention 
till  the  business  was  likely  to  repay  it. 

A  boy  of  11,  working  here  (John  Stafford),  naturally  strong  looking  and  well  grown,  was  beginning 
to  suffer  in  health ;  he  had  phosphorus  composition  dried  in  red  splashes  on  his  face  and  jacket, 
and  a  complete  plaster  of  it  on  his  waistcoat  in  front.  Some  of  his  teeth  were  decayed.  The  other 
children  looked  very  grimed  and  ill-clothed. 

JohnStafford,  age  11.— Here  two  years;  before  that  rings  at  the  railway  close  by.  "Jimmy  "  (the  manager) 

at  Horton's  (a  small  match  factory  near)  for  a  year,  as  stops  dipping  then.    Never  begins  work  again  for  an 

a  "  boxer."    Here  he  "  rings  "  matches,  i.e.,  puts  a  hour.    Washes  his  hands  in  the  glue  pot  ;  if  that  is  too 

band  round  the  bmidle  for  dipping,  and  "  rolls  out "  hot,  goes  to  the  pit  outside  (a  large  piece  of  puddle- 

the  bundles.    JohnLilley  (a  boy  of  12,  absent)  carries  water  quite  stagnant)  ;  only  washes  after  the  dipping 

them  into  the  di-ying  room  when  dipped.    Works  from  unless  his  hands  are  dirty.    John  Lilley  washes  too. 

8  to  6.     Never  makes  any  overtime.     "  Have  us  Jimmy  pays  him  3s.  a  week  ;  takes  it  to  mother  ; 

"  breakfast"  before  they  come.   Dinner  at  12.  A  bell  has  2d.  of  it. 
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Has  been  stronger  than  lie  is  no-w.  Was  so  till  the 
summer  began.  Feels  it  in  his  arms  ;  feels  weak 
there.  His  breathing  is  shorter  than  it  used  to  be. 
When  he  first  came  he  used  to  mind  the  smoke.  That 
stuff  on  his  waistcoat  is  from  rolling  out  the  bundles. 
All  the  smoke  comes  up  in  his  face.  He  rolls  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  a  day.  When  he  is  in  bed  he  can  see 
his  shirt  shining  and  smoking  and  smells  it;  can  every 
day  in  the  week  but  Monday.  There  is  no  dipping 
that  day,  and  he  has  a  clean  shirt  on  Sunday  for  the 
week.  "  Mother  says  I  stinks  her  out  of  the  house.  I 
"  tell  her  I  can't  help  it."  She  cannot  pay  for 
another  shirt  for  him. 

Goes  to  a  ragged  school  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
night.  Three  of  them  here  go  to  the  same  school  on 
Sunday  ;  they  are  in  the  second  class.  He  can  read  a 
bit,  but  not  without  spelling.  Never  went  to  a  church 
or  chapel,  but  heard  some  one  preach  at  the  Sunday 
evening  school  "  about  all  and  the  laws  and  the  man 
"  that's  bad."  The  preacher  said,  that  it  was  much 
better  for  them  to  be  good,  and  when  they  died  they 
would  go  to  heaven.  He  did  not  tell  them  of  any  one 
but  the  good  and  bad  and  Jesus  Christ. 

James  Connor. — Keeps  the  boys  here  and  dips. 
There  is  no  disease  troubles  him,  fever  nor  nothing 
else.  The  sulphur  kills  it  all.  "  It  is  as  wholesome 
"  as  a  trout."  Thinks  the  disease  must  be  about  those, 
who  get  it,  all  along.  If  there  were  consumption  it 
would  make  it  come  out.  There  are  no  bad  jaws  in 
these  small  places,  only  in  the  large. 
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Jane  Moseley,&ge  10. — Hei'e  a  year.  Puts  bottoms 
into  match  boxes.  Works  from  8  to  The  same 
all  the  year  round.  Breakfast  before  she  comes.  Dinner 
(an  hour)  at  12,  in  the  shop,  or  goes  home.    Tea  after 

work.    Could  wash  in  the  glue  kettle  ;  does  not.  Her   

chin  is  gathering  outside;  it  began  about  a  year  ago  at  Mr.  J.E.White 

home.    The  doctor  says  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  —  

it  is  better. 

Mary  (the  woman)  pays  her  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Maiy 
pays  them  all.    Mother  allows  her  2d.  a  weeic. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday,  never  went  in  the  week. 
Cannot  read  or  write.   Heard  a  preacher  at  the  school,  ' 
he  told  them  that  they  should  learn  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man. 

Hajinah  Hampson,  age  9. — Here  a  year.  Has  the 
same  hours  of  work  and  meals  as  last  witness.  Dines 
in  the  shop,  never  out  of  doors.  Knows  it  is  12  because 
a  railway  bell  rings. 

Mary  pays  her  Is.  6d.  a  week.     Her  sister  brought  ' 
her  here  to  work. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday,  never  did  in  the  week. 
Cannot  read  or  write.  Never  was  in  a  church  or 
chapel.  Heard  a  preacher  at  the  school.  Forgets 
what  she  heard  about  Adam  and  Eve.  Good  people 
go  to  heaven  when  they  die  ;  God  came  to  help  them 
go  there. 

Aim  Jane  Lilley,  age  11. — (Gives  the  same  account 
of  her  hours  and  meals  as  thfe  last  witness.)  Does  not 
wash  after  her  work. 


WILLIAM  HORTON'S,  OLDHAM  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

The  work  is  carried  on  here  in  the  two  downstairs  and  two  upstairs  rooms  of  what  was  built  for, 
though  it  is  not  now  used  as,  a  dwelling  house.  The  dipping  and  di-ying  are  done  in  the  upper 
rooms  where  the  boys  work,  but  the  amount  is  very  small,  and  often  neither  is  going  on. 


William  Horton. — Has  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture 16  years,  during  the  last  eight  as  an  employer. 
Has  mixed  and  dipped  and  done  everything,  but  never 
suffered  himself,  in  any  way  ;  never  knew  any  who 
did  in  a  small  place.  Thinks  the  disease  is  found  at 
the  big  places  only,  because  there  is  so  much  dipping 
and  so  many  matches  always  about  there.  Li  a  small 
place  like  this  there  is  dipping  only  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  time. 

The  disease  is  in  the  jaw  ;  there  is  first  a  swelling 
in  the  face,  which  hardly  ever  goes  down  again  for  the 
rest  of  the  life  ;  the  teeth  drop  out,  and  then  the  jaw, 
or  part  of  dt,  rots  away.  Never  saw  any  one  whose 
face  went  down  afterwards.  Amongst  themselves  they 
would  say  of  a  man  who  had  caught  the  disease  "  he 
"  has  got  the  compo."  It  is  the  phosphorus  in  the 
composition  that  causes  it.  It  is  brought  about  a  good 
deal  by  not  being  clean,  and  eating  Avith  hands  dirty 
with  the  stuff.  Has  heard  that  many  would  eat 
their  meals  so,  but  that  is  not  allowed  now,  and  the 
men  are  obliged  to  wash.  Has  not  heard  of  a  case  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Knows  a  young  man 
who  got  the  disease  from  having  a  tooth,  which  was 
decayed  and  ached,  pulled  out  by  a  fellow  workman,  a 
dipper,  with  his  fingers,  which  had  some  of  the  com- 
position on  them  ;  soon  after  this,  a  week  or  two  per- 
haps, his  face  began  to  swell,  and  he  went  to  the 
infirmary,  and  they  broke  out  a  part  of  his  lower  jaw, 
which  was  decayed.  This  man  recovered  and  is  now 
gone  back  to  work.  Thinks  that  when  he  caught  it 
he  worked  as  a  "  boxer."  He  was  a  lad  not  grown  up, 
about  17  or  18  perhaps.  Knows  a  woman  next  door 
here  who  has  lost  her  lower  jaw  entirely  from  it. 
Knew  another  young  man  who  lost  his  jaw  and  died 
from  it ;  he  was  a  dipper. 

Turpentine  is  a  very  good  thing  to  use  for  rinsing 
the  mouth  out  and  washing  the  hands,  and  also  for 
sprinkling  the  lloor.  Sprinkles  his  own  floor  with 
it.  If  your  hands  shine  in  the  dark  from  having  any 
of  the  stuff  on,  turpentine  will  kill  it  and  put  it  out, 

On&  of  his  own  teeth  ached  once  and  he  had  it 
pulled  out.  There  was  a  gathering  coming  afterwards 
apd  he  could  see  something  white  at  the  bottom  of  the 


hole,  so  he  put  turpentine  into  his  mouth  and  rubbed 
it  outside  and  he  got  quite  well.  He  left  off  work 
then  for  two  or  three  days  till  the  hole  was  healed  up. 
That  was  when  he  was  at  work  for  himself,  doing  all 
parts  of  the  work.  Has  not  heard  of  anything  else 
that  is  useful  against  the  phosphorus. 

Has  not  seen  any  of  the  amorphous  phosphorus  ; 
sent  up  to  Dixon's  for  some  once  to  try  it,  but  found 
that  Dixon  had  bui-ned  himself  with  it  and  had  sent  it 
all  away.  Sent  for  it  because  he  heard  it  was  better 
for  the  face,  and  would  stand  more  friction  without 
firing. 

The  foreign  matches  that  are  called  the  "  silent 
"  lights  "  have  much  more  phosphorus  than  the  Eng- 
lish. Used  himself  to  use  equal  parts  of  phosphorus 
and  glue  in  the  composition  ;  now  makes  it  with  only 
a  third  part  phosphorus. 

Knows  the  factory  laws.  Thinks  they  are  very 
good.  They  rather  set  the  fashion  as  to  hours  in 
other  works.  Thinks  they  Avould  not  interfere  with 
him  now  at  all.  If  the  children  had  to  go  to  school  a  bit 
it  would  do  them  a  deal  of  good.  They  "  have  every 
"  right "  to  go  to  school.  He  should  only  have  to  get 
a  few  more  children,  that  would  be  all.  Those  that 
went  to  school  would  know  how  to  work  better  and  be 
more  orderly  and  also  more  honest.  Thinks  factorjs 
children  look  tidier  than  others  when  they  go  to  school, 
but  always  paler,  l)ecause  the  air  is  so  hot  and  confined 
there.  Always  thinks  that  those  who  have  been  to 
school  make  cleaner  work  hands  and  are  more  useful, 
and  get  a  liking  to  cleaner  habits. 

Mary  Ann  Lancashire,  age  11. — Here  a  year. 
Makes  up  boxes  and  lids.  Comes  at  6,  goes  at  6.  The 
same  all  the  year  round.  Meals  at  home.  Breakfast 
at  8,  half  an  hour  ;  dinner  at  1,  an  hour  ;  goes  when 
the  railway  bell  rings.  Mother  has  her  wages  and 
buys  her  clothes  "  coming  Whitsun  week."  Gets 
standing  wages,  that  is  Id.  a  day. 

Goes  to  St.  John's  church  school  and  to  church  on 
Sunday.  Went  on  a  week  day  when  she  never  woi'ked. 
Went  since  she  was  4  years  old.  That  was  "in 
"  another  country,"  in  Blackburn.  Had  to  teach 
scholars  herself  Avhen  she  was  about  7,  liecause  there 
4 
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was  only  one  teacher.  "  I  had  about  severi  on  me." 
Teacher  used  to  teach  them  about  the  Bible  when  she 
had  time.  Has  forgotten  her  reading  now.  (Reads  a 
few  words.)  Could  not  get  on  at  writing.  Could 
count  up  a  few  figures.  Does  not  know  what  7  and  7 
are. 

Charles  Lancashire,  age  9. — Same  hours  and  meals 
as  his  sister  Mary  Ann.  Goes  to  school  with  her  on 
Sunday.  Can  read  a  little  (reads).  Knows  what 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  is.  The  Queen  takes  care  of 
us.    God  takes  care  of  all. 

John  Richardson,  age  11. — Has  the  same  hours  for 


work  and  meals  as  the  others.  Goes  to  a  Sunday 
school.  Went  to  a  day  school  till  "  they  brought  me 
"  to  work."  Can  read  middling.  Can  write  middling. 
Can  sum  "  multiplication  and  some  'straction." 

John  Dutson,  age  15. — Here  three  years.  Helps  his 
master  and  boxes.  The  other  boy  helps  too.  Comes 
and  goes  when  the  others  do.  Never  has  anything 
the  matter  with  himself  or  his  teeth.  Has  not  tooth- 
ache ever. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sundays.  Went  to  a  day  school 
before  he  came  to  work.  Can  read  a  bit  and  write 
a  little.    95  and  5  is  97. 


Liverpool.  N.  M ARTINDALE'S,  LIVERPOOL. 

A  large  factory  very  happily  situated.  It  is  almost  out  of  the  town  and  open  to  the  sea  shore, 
from  which  it  is  not  far,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  fresh  sea  air.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  provide  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work,  including  the  filling,  dipping,  drying,  and  boxing,  is  done  in  a  very  long  building,  (in  which 
sometimes  towards  300  people  work)  of  one  story,  with  a  number  of  windows  on  each  side,  one  side 
looking  over  the  sea.  So  long  as  the  windows  can  be  kept  open,  as  I  saw  them,  on  a  fine  Jay, 
little  harm  probably  results.  In  winter  however  and  bad  weather  the  case  must  be  somewhat 
different.  The  dipping  is  done  near  the  middle  of  one  side  by  the  door.  At  one  end  a  great  number 
of  boys  are  tilling  frames,  in  the  middle  children  are  cutting  the  matches  and  putting  them  into  boxes  ; 
at  the  other  end  women  and  girls  are  making  boxes.  Along  the  side  near  the  dipping  place  run  racks 
in  "which  the  clamps  are  set  to  dry,  and  from  which  the  vapour  may  be  seen  going  up.  Under  these 
are  fans  worked  by  steam,  not  going  however  when  I  was  there. 

The  sulphuring  and  rolling  out  the  sulphur-dipped  bundles  is  done  in  an  adjoining  room,  cool  and 
with  a  current  of  air  through  it,  by  a  man  and  five  boys.  Boys  also  in  a  separate  airy  room  wait 
upon  the  men  who  work  the  splint-cutting  machines  to  pick  up  the  splints  as  they  fall.  The  matches 
made  here  are  all  wooden.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  well-arranged  steam  machinery,  and  a  very 
clean  engine  room. 

A  large  flat-roofed  basement  room,  with  windows  only  on  one  side,  which  till  the  buildings  were 
improved  was  used  for  match  making,  is  now  filled  by  women  making  match  boxes,  a  much  more 
suitable  work  for  the  place  ;  and  other  women  and  girls  are  engaged  in  the  same  same  way  in  a  room 
upstairs. 

The  composition  is  mixed  and  prepared  in  a  separate  building  by  two  men  alone. 

The  general  character  however  of  the  children  in  the  lai'ge  workshop  is  such  as  to  give  an  untidy 
look  to  that  place.  They  are  mostly  poor  Irish,  who  when  leaving  their  country  in  search  of  employ- 
ment naturally  make  Liverpool  their  first  stopping  place,  and  take  the  first  work  that  comes  to  hand, 
leaving  it  on  the  first  opportunity  of  better  employment,  and  when  that  is  over  will  perhaps  return 
again.  They  are  very  ragged  and  dirty,  very  few  with  shoes  or  socks.  Altogether  they  strike  one 
as  a  very  difficult  set  to  keep  in  anything  like  order.  This  character  is  given  of  them  by  the 
manager. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  much  to  improve  or  civilize  a  body  so  migratory.  Their  faults  however 
seem  to  be  rather  those  which  lie  on  the  surface  than  in  more  vital  points.  In  spite  of  their  look, 
their  manners  when  they  are  spoken  to  are  pleasing,  and  many  of  them  show  traces  of  a  certain 
amount  of  religious  instruction. 


Mr.  Jasper  Capper. — For  the  last  10  years  I  have  which  we  have  to  encounter  in  managing  the  business 
had  the  general  management  of  the  business  of  N.  satisfactorily  and  providing  for  their  welfare.  As  a 
Martindale  of  Liverpool,  including  the  blacking  and  class  however  they  have  much  improved  of  late, 
match  manufacture.  Some  time  ago  we  were  anxious  to  use  the  amor- 
Being  alive  to  the  immense  importance,  I  may  say  phous  phosphorus,  believing  it  to  be  attended  with 
the  necessity,  of  thorough  ventilation  in  a  manufacture  less  risk  to  the  health,  and  we  gave  it  a  fair  trial, 
involving  so  much  danger,  as  proved  by  the  experience  but  tlie  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  we  did  not 
of  other  factories,  we  have  taken  every  possible  pains  take  it  up.  I  think  it  would  be  very  mischievous  for 
to  make  the  manufactory  healthy.  Within  the  last  few  the  law  to  interfere  Avitli  the  particular  articles  in  use 
years  we  have  from  time  to  time  rebuilt  nearly  the  in  particular  manufactures.  It  could  be  justified  only 
whole  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  we  consider  best  calcu-  by  absolute  necessity  for  the  protection  of  health.  In 
lated  to  secure  this  object,  and  expended  large  sums  this  manufacture  ordinary  precautions,  such  as  I'egard 
in  providing  thorough  drainage  and  other  improve-  to  ventilation,  &c.,  have  with  us  proved  quite  suffi- 
ments.    It  was  not  however  from  our  own  experience  cient. 

of  any  dangers  that  we  took  these  steps.  j  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  match 

Since  I  have  been  here  there  has  not  been  a  single  manufacture,  and  have  not  felt  any  occasion  to  inquire 

case  of  the  phosphorus  disease,  and  I  believe  before  into  it  or  the  precautions  observed  there. 

I  came  there  had  been  only  one,  that  of  a  woman  who  With  regard  to  the  general  features  of  the  Factoiy 

it  IS  thought  must  have  been  predisposed  to  it.    I  Laws  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  our 

consider  the  situation  of  our  match  manufactory  very  business  to  them,  though  I  tliink  it  does  not  require 

advantageous  for  the  purpose,  being  outside  the  town  equally  stringent  regulations  in  all  respects.  For 

and  open  to  the  sea  air.    Such  manufactories  ought  instance,  I  think  some  discretion  as  to  the  hours  of 

not  to  be  in  towns.    My  belief  is  that  the  health  of  the  work,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  a  fixed  amount, 

people  in  our  employment  has  been  above  that  of  might  well  be  left  to  us,  even  with  advantage  to  the 

people  of  the  same  class  around  them.  children.    It  might  be  much  better  in  winter  to  work 

Almost  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  from  7  to  7  than  from  6  to  6.    As  to  any  restrictions 

few  adults,  are,  I  believe,  Irish  and  extremely  poor.  on  working  3'oung  people  overtime,  they  would  at 

Their  irregular  character  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  busy  times  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  us,  but  I  am 
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not  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  have  any  right  to 
object  to  such  restrictions  on  tlie  ground  of  this  incon- 
venience. So  long  as  overtime  has  nothing  wrong  in 
itself  we  naturally  suit  our  convenience  or  necessity, 
but  if  there  were  any  positive  law  on  the  subject  we 
should  of  course  feel  bound  to  comply,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  might  not  on  the  whole  be  better.  I  am 
very  anxious  as  far  as  possible  not  to  interfere  with 
the  real  welfai'e  of  the  children. 

The  point  of  the  Factory  Laws  in  which  I  should  sec 
the  greatest  difficulties,  would  be  that  which  requires 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  children's  time  to  be  given  to 
school.  It  would  be  very  difficult  in  certain  times  of 
the  year,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  to  find  the 
larger  number  of  children.  As  it  is  they  then  go  off 
in  numbers  to  other  occupations.  It  is  essential  tliat, 
if  any  business  is  put  under  any  restrictions  of  this 
kind,  all  should  be,  all  at  least  that  can  possibly  come 
in  local  contact  with  it ;  otherwise  it  would  work  very 
hardly. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  need  be  any  increased  diffi- 
culty in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  consequence 
of  the  children  leaving  slightly  earlier  in  the  doy  than 
the  others.  The  parts  of  the  work  are  not  so  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  each  other. 

I  am  sure  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
the  children  with  education,  it  can  be  done  somehow. 
It  may  be  necessary  now.  It  is  very  important  for 
the  children  themselves  and  the  welfare  of  society  at 
large,  and  would  even  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  the 
business  itself.  This  must  be  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  thought  at  all  and  speak  vfhat  they  believe. 

I  have  considered  the  subject  a  great  deal,  and  have 
often  tried  to  think  of  some  way  of  giving  the  children 
som,e  education.  But  there  are  so  many  difficulties 
here  that  Ave  have  never  succeeded.  One  would  be 
removed  if  the  schooling  were  compelled  in  all  busi- 
nesses by  law.  The  children  would  not  then  leave  us 
on  that  account. 

But  we  find  other  difficulties  here,  owing  to  the 
differences  of  religion  and  the  objections  raised  by  one 
side  or  the  other  to  any  education  not  entirely  in 
accordance  with  their  ov\^n  views.  For  instance,  I 
think  we  might  without  difficulty  make  arrangements 
for  getting  the  use  of  a  schoolroom  close  to  our  manu- 
factory. Indeed  we  have  thought  of  applying  for  it 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  Ijelongs  to,  and  in  fact  is  under- 
neath, a  Methodist  chapel,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
priests  would  not  allow  the  children,  who  being  Irish 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  to  attend  such  a  place  ; 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  the  idea  up. 

I  think  however  that  a  less  amount  of  time  for 
school  than  is  required  by  the  Factory  Laws  would  be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  children,  Avhile  it  would  cause 
much  less  inconvenience  to  us.  I  would  suggest  that 
two  hours  a  day  in  summer  and  1^  in  winter  would 
be  a  good  amount.  It  would  be  enough  for  regularity 
of  instruction,  and  would  add  very  considerably  to  the 
amount  of  labour  left  available  for  the  purposes  of  our 
manufacture  and  their  own  earnings,  which,  consi- 
dering the  poverty  of  the  class  employed,  is  no  light 
matter,  and  should  have  due  consideration  hi  any  regu- 
lations on  the  subject. 

John  Fen,  age  7. — Asked  his  brother  just  now  how 
old  he  was.  (I  had  asked  him  before  and  he  did  not 
know  at  all.)  Here  about  4  m(.nths.  Goes  to  the  drying 
racks  for  a  clamp  and  fetches  it  to  his  bench.  Takes 
up  a  handful  and  cuts  it  down  and  puts  the  matches 
into  the  boxes.  Sometimes  they  catch  fire  when  he 
cuts  them.  Puts  them  into  a  sand  pot  beside  him  to 
put  them  out.  Often  burns  his  hands  then.  "  Look 
here  at  my  hands  with  burns  "  (shows  his  palms 
covered  with  scaly  scars,  one  showing  a  little  blood). 
"  It  smarts  me  a  bit  then." 

Six  o'clock  is  the  proper  time  to  come.  But  some- 
times comes  at  7.  Leaves  off  about  1^  or  8.  Never 
stayed  after  8.  Nobody  stays  overtime.  A  bell  rings 
for  the  clamp  fillers  to  leave  off,  but  the  boxers  stay 
later  till  they  have  boxed  all  the  matches  that  are  dry 
enough.  Knows  when  they  are  dry  enough  by  feeling 
at  them  with  his  hands.    If  they  are  not  dry  the  stuff 


comes  off.  Goes  and  washes  his  hands  thou  for  fear 
the  composition  should  come  afire  on  his  hands.  It 
does  catch  alight  sometimes,  but  he  cannot  see  it  much, 
it  only  smarts  him.  "It  smarts  the  other  boys  too 
"  o'their  hands  ;  you  will  see  them  a  swinging  them 
"  like  this  "  (shows). 

Has  breakfast  at  8,  when  a  bell  rings.  Begins  work 
again  when  the  matches  are  ready.  Half  an  hour  is 
allowed.  The  clamp  fillers  go  to  dinner  at  twelve 
when  the  bell  rings.  Tlie  boxers  alwaj^  stay  and 
mind  their  work  at  dinner  time.  If  he  were  to  go  out 
in  the  yard  "  it  would  be  stole."  Works  by  the  piece. 
Makes  2s.  6d.  Never  has  more  than  Id.  himself. 
Went  to  day  school  at  the  last  races.  Means  before 
he  worked  h(sre.  Cannot  read.  KnoAvs  the  letters 
(does  so).  Hears  a  priest  at  a  chapel  every  Sunday. 
He  tells  them  about  bad  people.  Does  not  know  what 
happens  to  people  when  they  die..  Thinks  they  die 
quite.    Good  people  live  in  heaven. 

Patrick  Lovan,  age  10. — Here  a  year.  Fills  clamps 
Comes  at  6,  sometimes  5.  Has  come  at  5  and  4.  Has 
done  that  in  winter.  There  are  lads  filling  all  night 
then.    John  would  not  let  him  because  he  is  too  little. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


wiiiter.  That  is  the 
stayed  till  12.  Big 
Only  great  big  lads 

Dinner  at  12,  an  hour. 


Has  stayed  till  9  at  night  m 
usual  time  then.    The  boxers 
lads  stayed  and  filled  then, 
stayed  to  box  too. 

Breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour. 
Goes  home  for  them.  A  bell  rings  at  8  and  12,  and 
in  summer  at  6,  iii  winter  at  9  for  the  little  lads  to 
go  home.  Never  has  tea  till  he  goes  home.  Does 
not  even  in  Avinter.  Is  very  hungry  then.  Has  not 
anytliing  in  his  pocket  to  eat,  because  he  eats  all  his 
dinner  at  dinner  time.  Some  of  the  lads  get  bread  and 
their  tea  fetched.  Used  to  have  his  fetched,  but  the 
lad  who  lived  in  the  house  and  had  to  bring  it  used  to 
eat  it,  and  "Mother  wouldn't  send  it  no  more." 
Washes  sometimes  in  the  can.  It  is  not  so  very  clean. 
His  teeth  ache.  Sometimes  bumps  come  in  his  neck. 
They  do  not  hurt  him,  but  the  pain  does.  Day  and 
Sunday  school  till  here.  Can  read.  Goes  to  church 
every  Sunday.  Goes  by  himself.  Sits  on  a  form 
and  sings  the  Prayer  Book.  The  preacher  never  told 
him  about  the  Bible.  It  is  a  big  Prayer  Book.  It  is 
about  God. 

[Note. — This  boy  has  bad  teeth.] 


Richard  Jones,  age  7.- 


-Here  a  month.  Fills  clamps. 
Comes  at  6  or  8.  Goes  at  6.  Has  breakfast  and 
dinner  like  last  boy  and  goes  home,  Makes  Is.  a 
week.  Mother  brought  him  here.  Gives  him  Id. 
The  "  missis  "  pays  him. 

Was  at  day  school  Avhen  he  was  not  here.  Goes 
on  Sundays  now.  Goes  to  Elder  Street  chapel. 
Sings  there.  Cannot  read  it.  Kuov^s  a  few  letters. 
Cannot  write  or  do  any  figures.  Has  heard  about 
praying.  People  pray  to  the  children.  "  Seed  a 
man — a  priest — pray." 

Thomas  Fisher,  age  15. — Here  four  years.  Goes 
messages  and  things.  Does  different  things  in  the 
engine  and  machine  room.  Cleans  the  engine  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  It  is  stopped  then.  Never 
cleaned  it  when  it  Avas  going.  The  engineer  and, he 
do  it. 

Works  from  6  to  6.  When  they  are  busy  in  winter 
Avorks  till  8.  That  is  for  tAvo  or  three  months  and  every 
night.  Breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour.  Dinner  at  12,  an 
hour.  Has  both  in  the  works.  Tea  after  6  at  hom.e. 
Is  regular  to  those  times.  The  engine  ahvays  stops  for 
those  times.    Never  saw  it  going  at  meal  times. 

Lost  a  finger  12  months  after  he  came.  Got  it  in 
the  slide  when  cleaning  it.  It  is  the  slide  that  makes 
the  splints.  Used  to  clean  them  every  day.  Since  he 
has  lost  his  finger  another  boy  does  it.  Some  one 
started  the  machinery.  It  ought  not  to  have  been 
going.  Only  one  or  tAVO  other  boys  haA^e  "just  catched  " 
their  fingers  Avith  the  match  machine,  but  have  done 
no  harm  much.  They  did  it  in  scraping  the  oil.  It 
Avas  their  OAvn  fault.  They  did  it  Avhen  the  machine 
Avas  going.    The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  machine 
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The         had  turned  his  back  or  so.   He  would  not  have  allowed 
Lucifer  Match  it.    Does  not  often  work  in  the  match  part. 
Manufacture.       Qets  4*.  a  week.    Earns  about  Is.  at  odd  times  by 

,   piece  work  at  matches  when  not  Avanted  for  the  ma- 

.b.Terpool.      pijinei-y.    Gets  2d.  or  3c?.  for  self.    The  manager  pays 
Mr  J  E  White,  him  himself.    He  pays  every  body. 

U   Goes  to  night  school  from  7  to  9.    Cannot  do  that 

in  winter.  Always  has  a  book  at  home  then.  Can 
read  a  Bible.  Reads  that  generally  and  a  grammar. 
Can  write  nretty  fair.  Can  do  sums  ;  multiplication, 
addition,  jFactice,  and-  rule  of  three.  Has  not 
come  to  fractions  yet  ;  expects  to  soon.  Was  at  a  day 
school  since  six  years  old  till  he  came  to  work.  Goes 
to  a  church.    Knows  all  about  prayers. 

William  Flenn,  age  13. — Here  6  months.  Comes 
at  6  ;  goes  at  6,  sometimes  7.  "  Shoves  on."  That  is, 
shoving  the  '  clams '  on  the  stone  for  the  dipper.  The 
fillers  bring  the  clams  up  to  the  dipping  slab  and  put 
them  on  the  ground.  A  man  gives  each  a  ticket. 
Witness  picks  up  the  clams  and  "  shoves  them  on." 
Sometimes  cleans  the  slab  by  scraping  off  the  stuff  with 
a  knife.  Sometimes  it  all  catches  alight.  It  makes  a 
great  smell  then.  It  does  not  choke  him.  The  smoke 
all  flies  through  the  window. 

For  about  10  minutes  before  dinner  and  after  work 
is  over  cleans  the  "racks"  down  with  a  shovel  and  a 
besom.  The  matches  fall  out  of  the  clamps  and  makes 
the  racks  dirty.  He  cannot  get  that  off.  It  is  always 
on.  He  only  just  "cleans  the  floor  like"  of  them. 
That  smells  very  little.  While  the,  dipj^er  is  dipping, 
the  "  compo "  flies  off  sometimes  and  gets  on  their 
flesh,  and  burns  them.  (Shows  a  festery  burn  on  wrist.) 
It  burns  holes  in  his  waistcoat  sometimes.  (I  saw 
them.)  There  is  another  boy  to  his  dipper.  Another 
dipper  dips,  but  only  now  and  then  in  the  day.  He 
has  two  boys  then  also. 

Works  with  the  dipjjer  all  day.  His  dipper  dips 
from  7  till  5.  Only  stops  for  his  dinner.  Does  not 
stop  else.  Never  at  all  except  from  8  till  half-past  8, 
and  for  his  dinner.  The  dipper  always  has  frames 
enough  to  go  on  with.  Some  one  else  dips  from  6  till 
7  in  the  morning  and  from  5  to  6.  Witness  is  with 
■  the  dippers  his  whole  day,  except  at  his  meals  and 

when  cleaning  the  racks. 

His  hands  get  very  much  covered  with  the  stuff,  but 
he  washes  them  every  5  or  10  minutes  in  the  can.  The 
water  is  changed  about  every  half  day.  It  turns  colour. 
If  it  is  blue  compo  it  turns  blue.  His  waistcoat  shines 
in  the  dark.  Does  not  smell  except  it  catches  fire,  then 
it  smells  very  nasty.  Catches  itself  if  he  sits  near  the 
fire. 

Breakfast  from  8  till  8^.  Dinner  from  12  till  1.  Does 
not  begin  ever  before  1.  Tea  when  he  goes  home. 
Has  all  his  meals  at  home. 

The  work  suits  him  very  well.  Can  always  eat 
well.  Does  not  hurt  his  throat  ;  only  coughs  now  and 
then. 

The  manager  pays  him  and  all.  Gets  4s.  and  4s.  6d. 
It  is  according  to  what  the  man  dips.  Mother  lets  him 
have  \d.  or  2d.  Mother  brought  him.  John  Macguire 
(the  manager)  calls  the  names. 

Went  to  a  school  week  days  and  Smidays.    Left  off 
and  came  here.     Knows  no  letters.     Has  heard  a 
preacher.    God  is  a  spu'it.    He  punishes  some  people. 
[Note. — This  boy  has  splashes  of  composition 
on   his   forehead,   his   hands   are  blue, 
especially  under  the  nails.] 

Edward  Mxirphy,  age  9. — Here  two  years.  Has 
boxed  for  a  year.  Does  it  in  the  same  Avay  as  J ohnny 
Fen.  His  matches  catch  fire.  It  does  not  hurt  him. 
It  pains  him  a  good  deal.  Comes  at  6  goes  about  7^. 
Breakfast  and  dinner  at  the  same  times  as  last  boy,  and 
in  the  shop.  Tea  when  he  goes  home.  Washes  his 
hands  when  the  stuff  is  on  them.  There  is  only  one 
can  in  the  room,  it  is  little.  That  bell  rings  now 
(1  o'clock)  for  the  boxers  to  leave  off.  He  sometimes 
leaves  off  earlier.  The  boxers  have  to  stay  about  half 
an  hour  longer  to  empty  the  clamps.  Does  not  begin 
work  again  till  nearly  2.  Has  no  tea  at  all  here.  Has 
supper  when  he  goes  home  after  work.    Eats  in  the 
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workshop,  never  does  out  of  doors  ;  might  if  he  liked. 
Nobody  does.  Washes  his  hands  in  a  can  by  the 
clamps,  but  only  when  the  composition  is  on  them. 
Dries  his  hands  on  his  "  throwsers."  Cannot  see  his 
waistcoat  at  night.  Can  see  it  on  his  hands.  Can  smell 
it  in  the  dark  ;  cannot  by  dayliglit.  "  Mother  seen  it 
"  on  my  feet  Saturday  night."  Had  his  clogs  on  in 
the  day  before  that.  Does  not  wear  them  in  a  hot  day 
like  to-day.  Feels  bad  here  sometimes  (pointing  to 
his  chest  and  also  to  his  throat).  Has  hurt  him  about 
three  mouths.    Can  eat  well. 

Works  by  the  piece.  Earns  Is.  8c?.,  or  2s.  a  week. 
A  boy  told  him  of  the  place,  and  he  asked  for  it  him- 
self. 

Went  to  a  day  and  Sunday  school  and  church  before 
he  was  here  for  two  years.  Has  no  shoes  now  ;  that 
stops  him  from  going.  Learned  reading  and  writing 
and  sums.  Can  write  anything  pretty  near.  Can  do 
compound  addition.  Can  do  no  higher.  Heard  at 
church  about  God  and  Christ.  God  made  the  world  in 
six  days. 

[Note. — This  boy  has  composition  on  his 
hands  and  smells  strongly  of  it.] 

John  Fannan,  age  10. — Here  two  years.  Works 
at  the  middle  match  machine  ;  there  are  three.  Pulls 
down  the  matches  with  his  hand  as  they  are  cut,  and 
carries  them  to  the  straightening  room.  The  lads  do 
that  with  their  hands,  and  make  a  bundle  as  quick  as 
the  machine  can  make  three  cuts.  Cleans  the  machine 
Saturday,  and  every  night.  Never  does  it  while  it  is 
going.  If  he  did  he  might  cut  his  hands  off.  Never 
saw  any  lad  cut  his  hands.  The  lads  that  work  with 
the  man  what  dips  the  sulphur  bring  the  bundles  to  him 
out  of  the  store  room,  and  when  they  are  dipped  roll 
them  out. 

Woi-ks  from  6  to  6.  Has  worked  till  8  or  8J. 
Breakfast  here  in  the  machine  room  or  at  the  sulphur 
stoves  at  8.  Has  half  an  hour.  Goes  home  to  dinner 
at  1.  Has  an  hour.  A  bell  rings  at  8  and  8^,  and 
again  at  1 2  and  1 .  The  engine  stops  at  breakfast  and 
dinner  time. 

Has  weekly  wages,  3s.  Has  been  a  good  while 
away  from  school.  Learned  to  read.  Cannot  write  or 
do  figures.  Can  count.  Five  times  5  is  10.  "Oh! 
"  no  ;  I  never  practised  the  table."  Hears  about  the 
mass  at  chapel.  Hears  in  the  streets  about  some  being 
good  and  some  bad.  Hears  about  cursing  and  that. 
The  people  who  curse  are  the  bad  people.  Hears  the 
people  tell  them  they  should  not  do  such  a  thing. 
Knows  what  happens  to  good  people  when  they  die. 
They  go  to  heaven.  Heard  mother  say  so.  She 
taught  him  some  prayers.  Could  think  of  one  to  night 
with  his  catechism  book.    Could  without  it. 

Daniel  Dunn,  age  . — Cannot  tell  how  old  he  is 
(looks  16  at  least).  Has  been  here  six  or  seven  years. 
Cuts  and  boxes.  Works  from  6  to  6  ;  till  8  in  winter 
sometimes.  Breakfast  at  8,  half  an  hour.  Dinner  at 
1,  an  hour.  Goes  home  for  them.  Tea  after  work. 
Is  quite  well.    Teeth  are  quite  good. 

Works  by  the  piece.  Can  earn  9s.  in  winter.  Gives 
it  to  mother.  Has  a  brother  here  grown  up,  who  gives 
out  the  clamps  from  the  racks  to  the  lads  to  box. 

Went  to  a  week  school  a  long  time  ago.  But  his 
father  died  when  witness  was  quite  young,  and  he  had 
to  go  to  work.  Knows  one  or  two  letters,  and  does 
figures.  Can  count  them  in  his  head.  Goes  to  his 
own  chapel  on  Sunday.  Does  not  know  what  he  hears. 
The  man  preaches  mass  to  the  congregation.  Has  not 
heard  of  Abraham.  Hears  of  Peter.  Good  people  go 
to  heaven.  "Bad  people  doesn't."  Ma  told  him. 
Ma  told  him  about  prayers.  Said  God  would  bless 
him.  Never  went  to  a  chapel.  Has  been  to  a  church. 
Not  too  often.  Thinks  it  was  a  Prussian  church. 
Mother  is  not  a  Catholic. 

John  M'Kay,  age  12. — Here  four  months.  Fills 
frames.  Hours  from  6  to  7  at  night.  Meals  like  the 
rest.  Sometimes  "  stirs  a  batch."  Stirs  one  every 
day.  Morgan  stirs  the  other.  There  are  two  pairs. 
Is  about  an  hour  in  the  day  at  it.  Does  it  all  once 
when  he  "  commences  "  it.    That  on  his  hands  is  the 
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glue  and  the  phoss  from  stirring  the  batch  ;  always 
washes  it  oif  after  he  has  done  stirring  the  basiu.  Does 
not  catch  alight  on  his  hands.  "  It  never  gets  leave 
"  to  dry."  Does  not  get  near  his  nose  when  he  stirs. 
It  smokes  up.  Sits  up  on  the  bench  beside  where 
master  dips.  Puts  the  basin  on  the  stone.  One  batch 
does  for  five  or  four  dippings.  It  never  takes  his 
breath. 

Has  not  been  at  school  this  good  long  time,  Was 
at  a  day  and  Sunday  school  at  a  Catholic  chapel.  Does 
not  go  now.  Reads  a  little.  (Does  without  spelling.) 
Cannot  write.  Never  did  any  figures.  There  are 
18  ^jennies  in  Is.  6d.  London  is  a  city  ;  a  large  one. 
The  rain  comes  from  the  clouds.  That  stuff  on  his 
cuff  there  is  from  stirring  the  compo.  Stirs  it  some- 
times when  Patrick  Morgan  does.  Does  not  do  it  now 
because  it  makes  him  so  sore  in  his  arms.  Makes 
them  tired  up  at  his  shoulders.  Has  not  stirred  it 
more  than  eight  times  altogether. 

John  Somerton,  age  9. — Here  two  months.  Fills. 
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Hours  and  meals  like  the  others.  Works  by  the  week. 
Gets  13c?.  or  Is. 

Has  not  been  too  long  at  school.  Does  not  go  now. 
Does  to  a  Sunday  school.  Learns  the  first  book  ;  that 
is  spelling.  (Cannot  spell.)  God  made  the  sun  and 
moon.     God  was  the  first  man.    Jesus  was  the  first  Mr.  J.  E.White, 

man.    Does  not  know  what  Jesus  did.    The  clergyman  

tells  them  most  about  Christ. 

Isabella  Sumner,  age  13. — Glues  boxes.  Works 
from  6  or  7  to  6.  Breakftist  at  8  ;  half  an  hour. 
Dinner  at  12  ;  an  hour.  Both  in  the  shop.  Has  tea 
after  work.  Works  for  Bridget  Maclachlan,  who 
gives  her  3s.  a  week.  Washes  in  the  boilers.  The 
water  is  clean  (Bridget  Maclachlan  says  the  other  girls 
wash  in  the  same  way). 

Went  to  week  and  Sunday  schools  a  long  time  ago. 
Cannot  read.  Knows  the  letters,  but  cannot  sound 
them.  Has  been  to  a  church  sometimes.  A  clergy- 
man is  a  priest.  Scotland  is  a  town.  London  is  not. 
A  railroad  takes  people. 


MR.  WILLIAM  KOHLER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Birmingham. 


Is  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  and  as  an  importer 
and  seller  of  matches  has  for  many  years  had  business 
connexions  with  the  largest  manufactories  in  Germany, 
and  personal  acquaintance  with  them.  The  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  on  a  very  large  scale,  much 
larger  than  in  England.  In  his  country  there  ai'e 
government  inspectors  appointed  to  approve  of  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  to  guard  especially  against  fire. 
There  is  a  great  dislike  in  Germany  generally  amongst 
the  workpeople  to  working  in  a  match  manufactory, 
and  many  of  the  manufacturers  whom  he  knows  com- 
plain that  in  consequence  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  enough  hands.  In  many  parts  it  is  usual  to 
employ  prisoners  for  the  work.  The  manufacturer 
contracts  for  their  labour  because  he  can  get  it  cheaper. 
Ten  years  ago  the  labour  of  a  full  grown  man  could  be 
got  for  about  2c?.  a  day. 

In  several  countries  the  government  have  watched 
the  phosphorus  disease  very  closely,  and  have  con- 
templated stopping  the  use  of  phosphorus  altogether. 
They  have  however,  he  believes,  been  obliged  to  give 
up  this  attempt  as  people  will  have  matches,  whatever 
may  be  the  risk. 


Is  not  aware  of  any  particular  precautions  against 
the  effects  of  the  phosphorus  vapour  adopted  in  Ger- 
many, such  as  the  use  of  turpentine,  or  of  soda  for 
washing.  The  great  thing  there  considered  is  ventila- 
tion, with  cleanliness,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
The  match  manufactories  there  are  out  in  open  places, 
and  are  not  allowed  in  towns.  They  certainly  ought 
not  to  be,  both  on  account  of  the  risk  of  fire  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  workpeople. 

The  act  of  mixing  the  composition  is  itself  dangerous, 
especially  in  England,  where  chlorate  of  potash  is  used, 
which  is  very  explosive.  In  Germany  they  use  no 
chlorate  of  potash,  but  much  more  phosphorus,  viz., 
l^lb.  where  only  1  lb.  would  be  used  in  England.  It 
is  very  improper  to  have  the  places  for  heating  the 
composition  and  dipping  and  drying  the  matches  in  the 
same  building  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  They  ought 
to  be  in  quite  distinct  and  very  airy  buildings.  The 
dipper  ought  not  to  dip  every  day,  but  to  change  his 
work. 

In  most  parts  of  Germany  a  child  is  not  allowed  to 
work  in  a  factory  of  any  kind  until  he  is  12  years  old. 
This  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
go  to  school. 


DAVID  BERMINGHAM'S,  THOMAS  STREET,  ASTON  BROOK,  BIRMINGHAM. 

A  newly  built  factory,  standing  in  a  garden  on  rising  ground  some  distance  out  of  the  town,  and 
therefore  in  a  very  airy  situation.  This  is  an  indirect  benefit  of  the  endeavour  of  the  borough  magis- 
trates to  remove  all  "  dangerous  mantifactures  "  outside  the  town.  Wax  vestas  only  are  made  here, 
and  almost  entirely  by  girls.  The  greater  part  of  the  "  fillers  "  are  in  a  room  by  themselves,  but  five 
or  six  little  girls  fill  in  the  boxing  room,  where,  as  is  usual,  the  vapour  can  be  seen  rising  from  the 
matches. 

The  only  boy  works  in  a  separate  room  making  round  match  boxes,  with  steam-worked  machinery, 
and  finishing  the  large  packing  cases  lined  with  metal.  Out  of  this  opens  a  long  room  in  which  the 
wax  taper  is  made  in  the  afternoon  by  young  women  and  girls.  The  composition  is  mixed  and  the 
matches  dipped  at  one  end  of  this  room,  forming  the  entrance  to  it,  and  just  here  close  by  the  slab  a 
young  woman  of  about  20  is  employed  "  patting-up."  This  is  done  at  some  places  by  a  younger  girl. 
There  are  two  small  and  unventilated  drying  rooms,  fireproof,  and  receiving  artificial  heat  from  an 
outside  stove,  when  required.    These  were  quite  hot. 

The  garden  space  seems  most  valuable.  It  contains  a  pump,  where  water  can  always  be  had,  though 
there  is  no  regular  washing  place,  and  there  is  a  decent  privy.    It  must  be  a  healthy  work  place. 


Mr.  David  Bermingham. — Has  lately  established 
business  here.  Has  worked  in  the  business  29  years, 
and  gone  through  all  parts  of  it.  Has  never  suffered 
anything  from  the  work.  Thinks  this  depended  on  his 
thorough  cleanliness  and  his  never  dipping  more  than 
two  hours  a  day.  Never  dipped  all  day.  That  must 
be  very  bad.  Never  used  any  other  precaution.  Knew 
a  dipper  who  had  suffered  very  much  from  the  work. 

Had  himself  an  offer  of  working  at  a  large  factory  in 
Whitechapel,  but  refused  because  the  building  was  so 
ill  arranged  and  crowded.  Also  because  on  the  day  on 
which  he  went  to  look  at  the  place  the  people  who  came 
out  looked  so  unhealthy.  Saw  two  of  the  people  come 
,  out  with  their  faces  tied  up  from  the  phosphorus  disease. 

M 


Another  man  there  had  his  jaw  out.  Oljjects  strongly 
to  a  factory  in  a  crowded  place,  because  there  is  always 
a  quantity  of  phosphorus  water  that  comes  down  from 
washing  the  slab,  &c.,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  some- 
where. While  at  one  fiictory  knew  a  clerk  who  had  a 
lot  of  fowls  die  from  drinking  in  a  puddle  into  which 
some  water  ran  from  washing  the  slab.  That  must  be 
very  bad.  In  one  place  where  he  was  the  water  runs 
out  straight  from  the  slab  into  the  street,  along  the 
kerb  stone. 

Has  tried  the  amorphous  phosphorus.  Could  not 
use  it.  It,  is  far  too  explosive.  When  it  first  came 
out  was  mixing  it  and  chlorate  of  potash,  both  in 
powder,  in  very  small  quantities,  and  when  the  two 
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came  in  contact  fhey  blew  up  and  broke  his  knife  in 
three  pieces.  Has  made  matches  with  it  for  experi- 
ments. It  will  not  take  binding  well.  Good  binding- 
is  necessary  to  keep  matches  in  England. 

When  he  was  foreman  at  a  match  factory  he  used  to 
employ  people  for  himself,  and  contract  for  the  work 
with  the  proprietor.    This  is  done  at  many  factories. 

Thinks  that  any  laws  limitnig  the  labonr  of  children 
would  interfere  Avith  his  bushicss,  which  fluctuates  a 
good  deal.  If  children  worked  less  time  they  would 
earn  less,  and  their  mothers  would  complain.  That 
would  not  hurt  if  all  businesses  were  under  the  same 
rules.  But  he  Avould  have  to  employ  more  hands  and 
enlarge  his  place.  In  Birmingham  so  many  girls  are 
employed  in  other  works  that  he  might  have  a  difficulty 
at  times  in  getting  enough  hands.  Could  not  get 
children  to  come  earlier  and  go  earlier.  Would  prefer 
it  if  he  could.  Used  to  try  to  do  it  when  he  had  the 
management  of  a  large  place  in  Birmingham  as  fore- 
man."^ But  found  that  the  children  would  not  come. 

Fanny  Baldwin,  age  12. — Here  three  or  four  months. 
Comes  at  8  ;  goes  at  7,  or  7-i-,  or  8.  Often  stays  as 
late  as  that.  Has  her  breal;;fast  before  she  comes. 
Has  her  dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour  allowed.  Has  her  tea 
when  she  can.  No  time  is  allowed.  Has  it  while  she 
works.  Never  has  it  outside,  unless  they  are  waiting 
for  the  work  to  be  ready.  Makes  it  hot  on  the  boiler 
outside.  Washes  at  the  pump.  There  is  no  towel. 
Sometimes  she  brings  one. 

Has  very  bad  health.  There  is  not  a  week  that  goes 
but  Avhat  she  is  ill.  Feels  it  most  here  in  her  chest 
and  back.    Has  been  bad  ever  since  she  was  born. 

Does  not  know  how  much  wages  she  gets.  She 
Avorks  at  box  making  ]:)roperly. 

Went  to  St.  Martin's  school  till  she  came  here. 
That  is  "a  pretty  tidy  school."  Goes  on  Sunday 
sometimes  now.  Never  did  go  on  a  week  day.  Can 
spell  a  little.  Cannot  write.  Never  tried  any  figures. 
Goes  Avith  mother  sometimes  to  a  church.  They  tell 
her  about  God  there. 

Ellen  Gepp,  age  8. — Fills  frames.  Comes  at  6i  or 
7  or  8.  Generally  at  8.  Stays  till  8,  sometimes  to  9. 
Has  her  breakfast  hi  the  house  there.  Her  father  and 
mother  live  there.  Does  not  knoAV  hoAV  long  she  has 
for  it.  Has  dinner  at  1  or  11.  Comes  to  Avork  again 
at  2.  Earns  2s.  8d.  or  2s.  Ad.  Mother  gets  her  clothes 
Avith  it.  Sometimes  gives  her  ^d.  or  \\d.  a  week. 
Used  to  go  to  Jerusalem  school  till  she  came  here. 
It  was  a  day  school.  Used  to  learn  spelling  of  a  morn- 
ing and  SCAV  in  the  afternoon.  They  used  to  set  her  a 
spelling  lesson  to  write  doAvn  on  a  slate.  Can  Avrite, 
but  "  not  so  A'ery  AA^ell."  Cannot  Avrite  her  name.  Can 
spell  quite  short  Avords,  but  not  all  of  them  (breaks 
doAvn).  Used  to  go  to  St.  John's  church.  Did  not 
hear  Avliat  the  preacher  said,  "not  to  kuoAV  nothing." 
He  told  them  to  be  good.  The  gentleman  at  school 
taught  them  a  prayer.    Does  not  know  any  noAV. 

Emma  Ellis,  age  16. — Comes  at  9.  Stays  till  5\ 
or  7.  Has  her  breakfast  at  home  first.  Has  dinner 
at  1  ;  an  hour  alloAved.  Brings  it  with  her  and  keeps  it 
in  the  shop,  and  eats  it  there.  Sometimes  goes  out  of 
doors  to  eat  it.  Washes  sometimes.  There  is  a  bucket, 


but  no  toAvel.  Drys  her  hands  on  her  apron.  Works 
for  herself. 

Went  to  a  day  school  for  12  months  before  she  went 
to  work.  Since  then  has  been  to  a  Sunday  school. 
Does  not  go  now.  Can  read  the  Bible,  but  not  quite 
all  the  Avords.  Can  Avrite  a  very  little.  Can  Avrite  her 
name,  not  well.  Used  to  do  the  small  rules  in  sum- 
ming.   TAvelve  times  12  is  130. 

Susan  Rudd,  age  15. — Has  been  at  a  match  factory 
four  years.  Has  "  filled"  all  that  time.  Comes  at  j  to  8, 
stays  till  .toAvards  7  or  1^.  Breakfasts  first.  Has 
dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour.  Never  has  it  outside.  Mr. 
Bermingham  tells  them  Avhen  it  is  1  o'clock. 

Works  by  the  piece.  Gets  6s.  in  a  full  Aveek. 
Mother  gives  her  so  much. 

Till  she  came  to  work  she  went  to  a  Catholic  school 
on  a  week  day.  Goes  on  Sunday  now.  Can  read 
fairly.  Cannot  Avrite  to  speak  of.  Cannot  do  many 
suras.  Never  did  them  out  of  a  book,  but  on  a  slate. 
Did  not  put  them  together.  Fifty-five  and  55  arc  110. 
Is  A'ery  seldom  ill.  Has  toothache  very  bad  sometimes. 
The  first  time  Avas  two  years  ago.  Has  not  had  any 
teeth  out. 

Elizabeth  Fox,  age  10. — Just  come.  Begins  at  9  or 
91  ;  Avorks  till  8. 

Henri/  Gepp,  age  10. — Has  been  at  this  and  another 
inatch  factory  nearly  three  years.  Does  everything 
here.  Cuts  ]3apcr  tubes  to  make  match  boxes  Avith  the 
machine.  Lines  the  packing  cases  Avith  tin.  Ahvays 
Avorks  in  that  room.  Comes  at  8  or  9  or  91.  Works 
till  7.  Has  breakfast  before  he  comes.  Has  dinner 
in  the  house  at  1,  Avith  his  sister  Ellen.  After  that 
plays  out  here  (in  the  garden)  for  half  an  hour.  "  Me 
and  the  girls  Avalk  about."  Washes  sometimes.  Gets 
a  toAvel  in  the  house.  That  is  mother's.  Works  by 
the  piece.    Earns  3s.  or  3s.  6d.    Gets  2d.  for  himself. 

Went  to  a  day  school  till  he  A\'eut  to  work.  Does 
not  go  now  at  any  time.  Left  off  because  he  did  not 
know  where  there  Avas  one,  except  Stephen's.  Can 
read  short  words  easily.  Could  Avrite  letters  on  a  slate 
or  on  paper.  Went  to  a  chapel  sometimes.  Does  not 
ever  go  uoaa'. 

Catherine  Carrie,  age  17. — Makes  boxes.  Was  at 
a  match  factory  seven  years.  Went  to  a  day  school  a 
little  10  years  ago.  Beads  (makes  many  m.istakes  in 
one  syllable  Avords).  Can  write  a  A  ery  little.  Can  do 
figures.  Remembers  "  some  'rithmetic  and  that." 
Three  and  4  and  7  are  10 — are  15  (a  woman  close  by 
says  they  are  17). 

Sarah  Ann  Dixon,  age  12. — Com.cs  at  7  or  8. 
Stays  till  7  or  5.  Works  by  the  piece.  Takes  3s. 
home  a  Aveek.    Gets  Id.  for  herself. 

Goes  to  a  Sunday  school.  Went  to  a  day  school 
"  Avhen  I  Avas  a  little  one."  Went  for  three  j^ears. 
Left  off  when  she  Avas  5  or  6,  because  father  had  no 
Avork  and  mother  could  not  send  her.  Had  to  pay  3c/. 
a  week  for  her  schooling.  On  Sunday  at  school  reads 
the  Testament  a  little.  Never  goes  to  a  chapel  now. 
Did  go.  Mother  cannot  send  her  now  because  she  has 
no  boots  to  go  in.  Does  not  I'emembcr  Avhat  she  heard 
about.  Never  heard  about  the  Gospel.  Jesus  Christ 
cam^e  to  die  for  us.    That  is  in  her  catechism  book. 


DOWLEPv'S,  GREAT  CHARLES  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  manufacture  of  matches  is  but  one  branch  of  the  wliole  business  carried  on  upon  these  premises, 
Avhich  includes  the  founding  and  manufacture  of  fancy  brass  articles,  and  as  this  is  carried  on  in  the 
heart  of  Birmingham  tlie  space  is  very  confined. 

The  match  department,  a  gloomy  barn-like  building,  stands  back  in  the  centre  of  a  large  block  of 
common  street  buildings  and  houses,  Avhich  face  Great  Charles  Street  in  front,  and  a  parallel  street  in 
rear.  Entering  from  the  front  I  passed  to  the  factory  through  narrow  Avinding  passages  and  came 
out  by  the  same.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  door  of  some  kind  from  the  back  street.  There 
is  no  separation  betAveen  the  different  parts  of  the  Avork  further  than  there  is  between  the  ground  and 
gallery  seats  in  an  ordinary  tOAvn  church.  Those  ])rocesses  in  Avhich  vapour  is  thrown  off  are  all  on 
the  ground.  The  others  in  two  galleries  above,  Avhich  run  along  each  side  of  the  building,  joined 
together  by  a  cross  gallery  at  one  end  and  leaving  a  very  narroAV  space  betAvGen. 

In  one  gallery  the  Avax  taper  is  made  under  a  slight  tent-like  covering.  In  the  other  the  children 
fill  the  frames.  Directly  under  part  of  this  latter  gallery  are  the  drying  rooms,  quite  dark  and 
un ventilated.  Unless  their  Ioav  flat  ceilings  be  perfectly  air-tight,  which  may  be  the  case,  as  I  was  told 
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that  they  were  fireproof,  the  vapour  which  Is  thrown  off  so  plentifully  while  the  matches  are  drying 
must  escape  upwards  straight  under  the  dresses  and  faces  of  the  girls.  The  dipping  place  is  at  one 
end  against  the  outside  of  a  drying  room  and  immediately  under  the  gallery,  with  no  appliance 
whatever  for  carrying  off  the  vapour,  which  is  very  offensive  in  the  part  of  the  gallery  just  above.  I 
noticed  at  once  at  that  very  spot  a  little  girl  with  her  face  bandaged  and  think  her  statement  deserving 
of  attention  (see  Anria  Johns  below).  Many  little  girls  were  working  close  to  her.  But  scarce  as 
light  and  air  are  inside  the  building  they  are  equally  so  outside,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  open  air 
in  which  meals  could  be  taken  v.'ith  any  comfort.  The  place  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  undergoing 
repairs  or  improvements  after  an  accident  of  some  kind,  by  explosion,  I  believe,  in  the  foundry  depart- 
ment, and  was  in  some  confusion. 

The  ^yater  with  which  the  dipping  slab  is  v,'ashed  down,  Vv'hich  in  a  busy  place  must  often  be  done,  i.e., 
after  each  set  of  dipping,  runs  as  I  was  told  into  the  open  street  gutter.  I  of  course  could  not  trace  it 
under  all  the  buildings  with  my  own  eyes.  Water  from  the  slab  must  carry  away  a  quantity  of  the 
composition  with  it. 

While  I  Avas  in  the  gallery  a  child  down  stairs  dropped  a  couple  of  frames  filled  with  dipped  matches  ; 
the  consequence  was  a  large  cloud  of  smoke  and  vapour  rising  up  through  the  building  from  one 
of  the  frames  which  caught  fire.  With  careless  children  such  things  are  often  happening.  The  effect 
upon  the  atmosphere  in  an  ill  ventilated  place  is  injurious. 

While  I  was  In  the  Avax  room  women  and  girls  were  sitting  there  at  tea,  others  working. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Birmingham, 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Mr.  George  Doicler. — Has  been  in  the  match 
Lusiucss  8  years.  Has  tried  the  amorphous  phos- 
phorus, and  sent  his  foreman  several  times  to  the 
patentee  to  make  experiments  with  it,  with  a  view 
io  using  it  if  possible,  but  has  given  it  up.  If  it  were 
less  injurious  and  would  answer  as  well,  should  of 
course  use  it. 

Has  not  known  any  cases  of  phosj^horus  disease. 
Thinks  this  is  owing  very  much  to  his  making  Avax 
matches  a  good  deal,  which  have  much  less  phosphorus 
than  the  wooden  ;  also  to  dipping  generally  only  once 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  so  that  the  matches  can  be  well 
dried  before  being  boxed  the  next  day. 

A  limit  to  the  age  of  children  employed,  if  fixed  as 
low  as  8  years,  would  make  no  ditference  to  him. 
Does  not  like  them  under  12.  A  day  limited  to  12 
hours,  including  1^  hours  for  meals  would  be  much 
like  his  present  hours  and  would  suit  very  well,  but 
might  be  inconvenient  when  there  Avas  a  press  of  work. 
If  part  of  this  time  must  be  given  to  school  and  so 
more  hands  required,  they  could  easily  be  got.  Could 
get  200  to  morrow  if  wanted,  because  other  trade  is 
slack  now.  But  it  Avould  be  inconvenient  liecause  he 
cannot  get  more  room,  otherwise  it  Avould  make  no 
ditference.  Would  not  mind  if  it  Avere  only  childrou 
that  had  to  go  to  school. 

If  one  trade  in  any  place  is  under  any  restrictions 
they  should  be  the  same  for  all  trades  and  all  over  the 
country.  A  cotton  factory  can  thriA'c  only  amongst 
other  factories  regulated  in  the  same  Avay,  as  at  Man- 
chester. In  Birmingham,  amongst  so  many  unrestricted 
trades,  it  could  not  get  hands  at  a  fair  rate  of  Avages. 

Anna  Johns,  age  11. — Has  AAwked  in  the  match 
factory  a  month.  Fills  frames.  Her  hours  are  from 
7  in  the  morning  to  8  at  night,  or  to  9  ;  generally  to 
8.  Breakfasts  before  she  comes.  Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour. 
Has  tea  here  Avith  father  at  5  ;  lialf  an  hour. 

Has  had  a  gathered  face.  It  began  last  Monday, 
and  broke  on  Saturday.  Was  only  in  the  loAA^er  jaAV 
on  the  right  side.  Did  not  take  it  to  the  doctor.  Has 
had  the  toothache  six  months  before,  but  it  never 
gathered  though  it  SAvelled.  Her  teeth  are  decayed 
on  both  sides  beloAA^,  and  she  lias  had  four  or  five  taken 
out  at  home.  Father  pulled  some  and  herself  the  rest. 
Is  not  short  of  breath. 

Takes  her  Avages  home.    Has  none  for  herself. 
Docs  piece  Avork. 

Goes  to  a  Sunday  school.  Went  to  a  Aveek  day 
school  for  five  years  till  she  Avent  to  Avork.  Was  at 
cotton  reels  before  she  came  here.  Learned  to  read 
and  Avrite  and  scav. 

Frederick  Croftree. — Has  lately  come  here  as 
dipper.  Dipped  at  Bell  and  Black's  for  three  or  four 
years  before  that.  It  has  not  hurt  him  at  all.  It  does 
catch  hold  of  a  good  many.  "  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
"  as  not  to  know  how  it  does  affect  them."  KnoAvs 
Osborne  (Avho  has  lost  a  jaAV  in  the  London  Hospital), 
He  used  to  be  in  dreadful  pain  ;  Avent  on  at  work 
thinking  it  Avas  only  toothache  ;  then  it  came  on  him 
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all  at  once.  Witness  does  not  drink  beer  except  at 
dinner,  and  thinks  not  drinking  is  a  great  thing  for 
keeping  off  the  disease.  Beer  is  the  Avorst  thing 
yon  can  have. 

Is  very  particular  about  keeping  his  hands  clean. 
Mr.  Bell  was  a  very  particular  man  about  such  things. 
Washes  after  every  dipping  and  brushes  his  nails  out, 
and  his  teeth  also  ;  uses  turpentine.  It  stops  the  smell. 
Gels  it  himself.  Does  not  find  the  smell  choke  him. 
Ahvays  ha„s  a  good  appetite.  This  Avork  at  Birmingham 
suits  him  better  than  at  Stratford,  because  it  is  half  a 
degree  colder.  Besides  dipping  he  does  other  Avork. 
Has  charge  of  the  drying  rooms,  and  gives  out  a 
frame  at  a  time  to  the  girls  Avho  box. 

[Note. — Quite  a  young  man  but  holloAV  faced 
and  pale.] 

Amelia  Webb,  age  11. — Here  a  year  and  a  half. 
Fills.  Comes  at  8  or  7J  ;  has  breakfast  first.  Dinner 
at  1  ;  a  bell  rings.  Goes  home  for  an  hour.  Some- 
times comes  back  earlier  and  begins  Avork.  Has  tea 
at  her  bench  at  5.  Sister  Avarms  it  doAvnstairs  any 
Avhere.  Washes  her  hands  sometimes  at  a  tap  in  the 
yard. 

Works  by  the  piece.  Gets  a  clamp,  and  docs 
16  or  18  in  a  day.  Mother  buys  her  some  clothes 
Avith  it. 

Goes  to  a  Sunday  school  sometimes.  Never  Avent 
on  a  Aveek  day.    Can  read  a  little. 

Caroline  Selina  Webb,  age  13. — Here  three  years. 
Fills.  Comes  in  the  morning  at  7^.  Stays  till  8  or  9 
in  the  evening.  Is  staying  noAV  till  10.  Can  do  20 
or  24  clamps  a  day  ;  does  30  Avhen  she  stays  till  10. 
Mother  lias  all  her  Avages,  and  buys  clothes.  Mr. 
Buckland  pays  her. 

Went  to  St.  George's  day  school  till  she  came  to 
Avork,  and  goes  on  Sundays  uoav.  Can  read  the  Tes- 
tament, but  not  very  avcU.  Cannot  Avrite  at  all. 
Cannot  tell  Avliat  7  times  7  is.  22  and  22  is  44.  Has 
heard  of  France  ;  thinks  it  is  a  buildine. 

Ala  Preston,  age  12. — Fills.  Here  three  months. 
Generally  comes  in  the  morning  at  6  or  6^,  and  stays 
till  9  in  the  evening.  Has  her  breakfast  where  she 
Avorks,  and  her  dinner  too,  thougli  she  goes  home 
sometimes.  If  she  has  it  here  she  takes  a  shorter  time 
for  it,  and  begins  Avork  again.  Has  tea  at  5  ;  some- 
times goes  home  to  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  she 
has  it  here  has  it  while  at  Avork.  Can  Avasli  at  the 
tap,  but  does  not  often.  Tliere  is  no  towel.  There  is 
soap,  but  that  is  the  young  man's  that  dips. 

Does  piece  Avork,  and  takes  her  Avages  home. 
4c?.  or  6rf.  for  herself. 

Can  breathe  well  sometimes,  but  not  at  others 
not  a  cough. 

[Note.— A  pale,  stunted  girl.] 

Mary  Ann  Taylor,  age  9.— Here  a  Aveek  or  tAvo 
Works  from  8  to  8.    Has  breakfast  before 
dinner  at  1,  at  her  work  place  ;  never  out  of  door 
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The         Has  tea  at  her  work  also.    Eats  a  bit  and  works  a 

it  has  just  come.    It  hurts  her 
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a  cough 


bit.  Has 
  throat. 

Birmingham.       Went  to  a  day  school  once.    Goes  on  Sunday  now. 

  Can  spell  G-o-d.    He  •'  helps  people  make  houses." 

Mr.  J.E.White.  If  she  is  a  good  girl  He  will  "  send  me  into  heaven." 


Sarah  Ann  Bane,  age  10. — Here  two  weeks.  Comes 
at  6  and  7  in  the  morning,  and  stays  till  10  at  night ; 
sometimes  only  till  8. 

Has  been  to  a  day  and  Sunday  school,  and  goes  to 
a  Methodist  chapel. 

Is  paid  Friday  night.  Takes  her  wages  home. 
Likes  staying  late  at  night,  "  because  I  think  I  can  do 
"  it  faster."  That  is  because  the  girls  keep  talking  so 
of  a  day,  and  they  do  not  at  night. 

Rose  Anna  Whitehoiise,  age  16. — Works  in  the 
gallery  across  the  end.  "  Pats  back."  Has  done  so 
for  four  years.  Has  been  here  eight.  Usual  hours  of 
work  are  from  8  to  7.  Is  working  to  10  now.  11  is 
the  latest  that  she  ever  stays.  Works  by  the  day,  but 
is  paid  extra  for  overtime.  When  very  busy  has 
worked  overtime  for  a  couple  of  months  together. 
Likes  it  now  and  then.  Takes  a  fixed  sum  home  each 
week,  and  has  the  rest  for  herself. 

Went  to  a  day  school  once,  but  left  off  to  come  liei'c. 
Goes  on  Sunday  still.  Can  i-ead  easily  and  write  a 
little,  "  not  worth  mentioning."  Does  not  know  how 
many  pence  there  are  in  35.  6d.    99  and  17  are  105. 


Is  not  ill  ever,  except  with  colds.  Has  the  tooth 
ache,  but  not  much  ;  has  three  decayed. 

Lucy  How,  age  17. — Has  been  here  seven  years. 
Comes  at  8  in  the  morning.  Leaves  work  at  all  times 
(asks  a  companion  what  the  usual  times  are).  Works 
piece  work,  but  likes  to  leave  at  7  best. 

Takes  her  wages  home,  but  has  something  for 
herself. 

Went  to  a  day  school  till  she  was  here.  Goes  on 
Sundays  still  rejiularly.  Got  some  learning  :  "  Yes,  I 
"  hope  so."   Can  read  the  Bible,  but  not  all  parts  of  it. 

Mary  Ann  Williams,  age  14. — Works  in  the  wax 
vesta  boxing  part.  Here  seven  years.  Comes  to  work 
at  7  or  8,  and  stays  to  7  or  8  and  all  times  up  to  9^  or 
10.  Has  breakfast  either  before  she  comes,  or  else 
here  as  she  stands  at  her  work.  Has  her  dinner  at  1  ; 
has  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour  is  her  usual  time.  Eats 
it  at  her  work  place,  or  by  the  door ;  sometimes  at 
home.  Can  wash  at  the  tap.  Wipes  her  hands  on  her 
apron. 

Goes  to  a  Wesleyan  Sunday  school.  Never  went  in 
the  week.  Can  read  a  little  (spelling  slowly).  Cannot 
write.    Never  did  sums  in  a  book. 

Mary  Cope,  age  16. — Just  come  here.  Was  at  "nail 
"  cutting."  Likes  this  best.  The  other  was  too  ftoisy, 
and  she  always  had  a  headache. 

Went  to  a  Sunday  school  three  years  ago.  Never 
to  a  week  school.    Cannot  read  at  all  or  wi'ite. 


LODER'S,  HILL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

There  is  more  space  and  air  here  than  in  many  places  of  the  same  small  scale  of  business.  One 
room,  however,  used  as  a  storeroom  and  also  as  a  workroom  for  two  boys,  smells  very  strong  and 
close.  "  They  would  have  had  this  window  open  if  I  would  have  let  them,"  (said  the  master  to  me  on 
a  fine  summer's  day).  The  matches  are  dipped  in  sulphur  and  in  the  composition  in  a  garret  at  the  top, 
open  to  the  roof,  by  the  master,  two  boys,  who  work  either  here  or  in  the  adjoining  garret,  helping 
him,  one  by  putting  the  frames  on  to  the  stone  ready  for  dipping,  the  other  carrying  them  away  to  dry 
when  dipped.  The  ladder  steps,  the  only  staircase  between  two  floors,  were  so  steep  and  awkward 
as  to  be  quite  unsafe. 

In  the  match  room  were  traces  of  a  fire  in  which  the  master  nearly  lost  his  life,  having  been  twice 
dragged  out  almost  senseless  from  his  efforts  to  put  out  the  fire.  He  was  "  eight  weeks  ill  before  he 
"  could  get  the  sulphur  out  of  his  stomach."  He  expressed  his  wish  "  to  get  out  into  a  parish  where 
"  it  was  more  healthful." 


John  Loder. — Thinks  it  would  be  a  capital  thing 
to  force  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Would  not  mind  giving  up  part  of  their  working  day. 
It  would  furnish  many  with  the  means  of  education, 
and  keep  our  dungeons  less  filled.  It  would  be  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  if  a  law  were  made  that  people, 
especially  drunkards,  should  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  be  punished  for  the  neglect  of  it.  Knows  a 
case  where  a  child  on  his  way  home  on  Saturday  with 
his  Is.  was  stopped  by  his  father,  who  took  the 
money  from  him  and  spent  it  in  drink.  Is  happy  to 
say  there  is  an  improvement  of  late  years  ;  there  are 
so  many  institutions  and  night  schools.  However,  to 
tell  the  truth,  there  are  many  who  use  "  the  vulgar 
"  tongue  "  as  well  as  any  one.  They  swear  awfully. 
Thinks,  however,  that  generally  they  are  as  well 
educated  here  as  anywhere. 

Makes  his  own  boys  speak  the  truth.  If  they  tell 
a  lie  he  "  gives  them  rope's  end." 

Makes  them  go  to  school  on  Sunday,  and  asks  them 
on  Monday  morning  who  preached.  Thinks  all  can 
read,  and  some  "  Avrite  pretty." 

Does  not  wish  for  children  young.  Would  prefer 
earlier  hours  of  work. 

John  Richard  Saxty,  age  10. — Fills  and  makes 
boxes.  Here  three  years.  Sometimes  helps  master 
dip  by  "  putting  on  "  and  "  carrying  ofl^"  the  frames. 
Sometimes  the  smoke  gets  into  your  face  and  makes 
you  cough.  If  the  stuff  gets  on  fire  on  the  stove  it 
suffocates  you,  and  you  cannot  breathe.  When  he 
"  rolls "  the  bundles  out  after  being  sulphured,  the 


dust  gets  into  his  eyes  and  makes  him  cough.  Has 
the  toothache  sometimes. 

Comes  to  work  at  8  ;  stays  till  7.  Stays  a  little 
longer  sometimes  to  make  up  the  work.  Dinner  at  1 
till  2.10.  Goes  home.  Brings  his  dinner  with  him 
on  Saturday,  and  leaves  work  at  6. 

Goes  to  St.  Luke's  school  all  day  Sunday,  and  to 
church  in  the  morning.  Can  read  and  write  and  do 
some  sums,  but  not  every  one  of  them.  The  other 
boys  have  the  same  hours  of  work. 

Walter  Benjamin  Saxty,  age  13. — Here  4  years. 
Chiefly  cuts  and  boxes  matches  in  the  dipping  room. 
The  smell  is  not  disagreeable.  When  the  matches  catch 
a-fire  the  vapour  takes  their  breath  away.  "  We  can 
"  hold  us  breath  then."  Often  has  colds  and  coughs. 
Had  one  last  week. 

Goes  to  Sunday  school  ;  can  read,  write,  and  sum  -— 
compound  addition  and  long  division. 

All  the  boys  come  and  go  at  the  same  times. 

William  Hudson,  age  13. — Cuts  and  boxes,  and 
helps  master  at  dipping  ;  "  puts  on  "  and  "  carries  off" 
the  frames.  The  steam  chokes  you  if  you  let  it  get 
down  your  mouth.  They  put  alum  in.  Master  has  a 
handkerchief  over  his  mouth  ;  only  dips  an  hour  three 
days  in  the  week.  • 

Has  the  same  hours  as  the  others.  Dines  in  here  on 
Saturday. 

There  is  no  washing  place.  There  is  a  privy,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  "nailers  "  in  another  shop,  and  is  almost 
broken  down. 

Goes  to  a  Sunday  school  and  church  ;  never  went 
in  the  week.    Cannot  read.    (Spells  a  little.) 
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HILLIER'S,  LICHFIELD  STKEET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

A  small  unventllated  upstairs  room  about  14  feet  square,  not  however  in  a  dwelling  house,  in  Bim^ham. 
which  the  master  and  two  boys  do  the  whole  work,  including  the  making  the  boxes.  — — 

The  dipping  stone,  when  in  use,  is  placed  on  a  bench  on  one  side,  and  the  matches  are  dipped,  ^^r.j.E. White, 
dried,  and  stored  here.    The  composition  is  mixed  here  and  heated  on  the  fireplace.    One  of  the  boys 
was  very  ragged  and  had  a  cough. 

William  Hillier. — Has  worked  in  the  match  busi- 
ness for  22  years  or  more.  Knows  every  part  of  it.  The 
sulphur  is  the  most  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  part.  All 
the  phosphorus  in  Birmingham  would  do  him  no  harm. 

The  sulphur  dipping  must  be  very  unhealthy  for 
this  reason  :  the  wood  must  be  very  hot,  and  the 
sulphur  very  hot;  then  the  smell  makes  you  cough,  and 
you  go  out  and  get  in  a  draught  and  catch  cold.  Every 
one  that  he  knows  who  has  worked  at  it  has  a  hacking 
cough.    Is  sure  that  is  the  bad  part  of  the  work. 

Believes  that  phosphorus  is  in  some  way  unhealthy 
for  the  jaws,  but  thinks  that  is  owing  mainly  to  the 
gay  life  which  men  who  get  high  wages  when  young 
will  lead. 

A  man  who  worked  for  his  brother  had  abscesses  in 
his  jaw.  This  man  led  a  very  racketty  life,  but  never 
dipped,  but  put  the  matches  into  the  boxes.  Knew 
another  man  who  had  the  jaw  disease  ;  he  was  the 
master  and  never  actually  worked  himself  because  he 
was  "  a  man  of  property."  Knew  a  large  place  in 
Whitechapel  which  was  very  bad. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  not  to  let  dippers  work  so 
long  as  they  do.    They  lead  next  to  a  dog's  life.  A 


change  every  other  day  would  be  a  capital  plan.  It  is 
the  silent  matches  that  are  the  worst  ;  would  sooner 
work  for  a  week  at  noisy  matches  than  for  an  hour 
with  the  silent.  The  common  blue  are  silent  and 
nearly  all  phosphorus. 

Joseph  Qpiinzey,  age  11. — Makes  boxes  and  fills 
frames.  Hours  from  8  to  7  :  sometimes  comes  earlier 
and  leaves  earlier.  Brings  breakfast  and  dinner  with 
him  and  eats  them  in  the  room  ;  mother  brings  his  tea 
here  ;  takes  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour  foi'  his  dinner, 
or  any  time  he  pleases  so  as  it  is  not  over  an  hour,  and 
begins  work  again.  Washes  at  the  tap  at  night.  Went 
to  a  week  school  for  a  year,  paid  a  week  ;  when 
he  was  bigger  paid  2d.  Could  read  a  bit,  but  not 
write  or  sum. 

Alfred  Tolly,  age  9. — Does  the  same  work  as  last 
witness.  Sometimes  carries  bundles  to  dry  after  being 
dipped.  Brings  his  dinner  with  him  ;  usually  takes 
half  an  hour  for  it  about  1. 

Has  been  to  a  Sunday  school  and  church  sometimes. 
Can  read  and  count  figures  and  do  small  sums,  but  not 
write. 


MR.  GEORGE  GORE,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Birmingham. 


Is  a  scientific  chemist,  and  the  writer  of  a  short 
history  of  the  use  of  phosphorus  as  applied  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches,  published  in  successive  num- 
bers of  the  Chemical  News  in  July  and  August  1861, 
to  which  he  refers  as  embodying  the  chief  facts  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  in  connexion  with  that  manu- 
facture. 

Has  understood  the  presence  of  phosphorus  to  be 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  phosphorus 
disease  or  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  but  in  what  way  it  acts 
he  is  unable  to  determine,  and  believes  to  be  almost 
entirely  unknown. 

Has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
manufacture  of  phosphorus  itself  in  its  simple  state  in 
a  very  large  manufactory,  and  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  ascertain  from  the  strictest  inquiries  from  all  most 
immediately  engaged  in  it,  none  of  the  effects  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  phosphorus  in  the  match 


manufacture  had  ever  been  found  during  upwards  of 
a  dozen  years,  though  men  were  constantly  engaged 
in  close  contact  with  phosphorus  actually  handling  it 
in  its  simple  state  in  large  quantities  in  a  building  of  a 
temperature  varying  from  80°  to  100°  and  upwards, 
and  when  consequently  the  greatest  amount  of  vapour 
would  be  evolved,  and  there  was  an  extremely  strong 
smell  of  phosphorus,  as  strong  as  that  of  gas  in  gas 
works,  always  present. 

Thinks  therefore  that  the  bad  effects  in  question 
must  arise  from  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with 
some  one  or  more  of  the  other  substances  oi'dinarily 
employed  in  the  match  composition.  The  facts  ob- 
served seem  to  point  to  the  influence  of  a  volatile 
substance  as  the  chief  agent,  though  there  are  others 
which  seem  to  show  also  that  the  introduction  of  the 
composition  into  the  system  in  a  solid  form,  as  by  want 
of  cleanliness  of  the  hands,  in  eating,  &c.  is  also 
injurious. 


MR.  HENRY  COOKE,  CASTLE  TERRACE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Nottingham. 


Did  not  go  into  the  air  enough  or  would  not 


Was  formerly  a  match  manufacturer  here.  Used  to 
mix  the  composition  himself,  wishing  to  keep  the 
secret.  Superintended  the  business  and  dipped  some- 
times ;  never  more  than  for  a  couple  of  hours  twice 
a- day. 

be  as  he  is  now 

After  two  or  three  years  (i.e.,  14  or  15  years  ago)  a 
toothache  came  on.  The  pain  was  intense  ;  dreadful. 
At  times  it  took  away  his  senses.  (He  seemed  un- 
willing even  to  speak  of  this  pain.)  Did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  sleep.  Sleep  he  could  not,  even  with 
laudanum.  It  went  on  for  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
then  lost  both  jaws,  upper  and  lower,  about  the  same 
time.    The  doctors  wanted  to  take  them  out,  but  he 


would  not  consent.  In  course  of  time  they  came  away, 
and  he  got  better,  and  is  now  quite  well.  The  doctors 
said  he  must  have  a  constitution  like  a  horse  or  he 
must  have  died.  They  expected  him  to  die.  Remem- 
bers thinking  that  if  he  lived  over  his  birthday  he 
should  recover. 

Remembers  three  men  in  his  employment  who  lost 
their  jaws.  There  was  no  doubt  it  was  in  consequence 
of  their  work.  One  died  of  a  decline  two  or  three 
years  afterwards.    They  go  off  into  that. 

If  he  ever  carried  on  the  business  again,  he  should 
have  all  the  injurious  parts  of  the  work  separated  from 
the  others,  and  the  dipping  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
open  air. 


BEDELLS',  JOSEPH  STREET,  BRIDGE  STREET,  LEICESTER. 

The '  manufactory  was  formerly  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  but  about  three  and  a  half  years  since 
was  removed  in  consequence  of  the  objections  of  the  townspeople,  and  the  present  building,  which  is 
quite  out  of  the  town,  before  being  opened  for  use  was  required  to  be  approved  by  the  inspector  of 
the  local  Board  of  Health,  and  has  been  since  visited  by  the  inspector  in  consequence  of  complaints 
of  a  smell;  supposed  to  come  from  burning  the  refuse  of  the  matches,  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint 
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Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Leicester. 

Mr.  J.E.White. 


elsewhere,  but  which  was  found,  however,  to  arise  from  the  burning  of  animal  matter  at  a  "  trimmer's  " 

stove.  .  .    ,     .  . 

The  result  of  these  measures  is  to  be  seen  in  many  ways,  m  particular  m  the  arrangements  for 
mixino-  and  heating  the  composition  and  dipping  the  matches,  which  seem  better  than  any  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  witli  the  exception  only  of  not  being  in  a  separate  building.  But  tlie  plan  adopted  is 
probably  sufficient  to  prevent  any  bad  consequences  from  this.  Both  of  these  processes  are  carried  on 
immediately  under  a  metal  cover  or  sloping  screen,  which  narrows  upwards  into  a  pipe  or  flue,  with  a 
stron"-  drau"'ht.  The  dipping  plate  is  placed  here  only  when  required  for  use,  and  then  at  such  a  distance 
back  that  little  if  any  vapour  can  come  out  into  the  shop,  and  that  the  dipper  cannot  have  his  face 
over  it.  This  position  docs  not  seem  to  be  found  inconvenient  by  the  dipper.  The  water  used  for 
washing  the  dipping  plate,  &c.  is  carried  away  into  a  culvert. 

The  building  is  of  one  story,  and  well  ventilated  above  with  traps,  &c.  The  drying  room,  however, 
■which  Is  heated  by  a  stove,  is  very  close,  opens  into  the  shop  near  the  dipping  place,  and  has  a  store  over 
it  which  does  the  same.  A  girl  also  "laps"  up  between  the  dipping  place  and  the  corner  where  the 
ingredients  are  prepared  for  mixing. 

The  match  boxes  are  also  made  here,  of  thick  paper  only,  which  is  found  cheaper  than  wood. 


Mr.  Joseph  Bedells. — Has  carried  on  the  bushiess 
in  Leicester  14  years.  Is  not  acquainted  with  other 
match  manufactoi'ies. 

Has  tried  the  red  phosphorus,  but  cannot  govern  it 
so  welL  It  cracks  and  flies  so  Avhen  in  the  matclies 
»nd  sends  sparks  about.  Has  tried  to  get  over  this, 
and  thinks  it  may  be  done.  It  would  be  much  safer 
for  the  public,  and  there  is  no  fume  in  the  manufacture. 
But  manufacturers  would  not  like  to  use  it,  because  it 
is  so  much  dearer.  It  made  his  matches  6c?.  a  gross 
dearer  and  he  found  rather  to  his  surprise  that  they 
would  not  sell,  and  soon  gave  it  up. 

Was  engaged  for  a  long  time  iu  a  large  factory 
Avhich  was  under  the  fr  ctory  laws.  Any  such  laws 
would  not  interfere  with  his  business  in  tuiy  point  but 
one,  viz..  requiring  the  children  to  attend  school. 
"When  the  factory  system  of  education  was  first  in- 
troduced, it  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  seeing  to 
the  school  certificates,  &c.,  but  now  that  it  is  fairly  on 
foot  and  people  are  used  to  its  machinery  he  believes 
it  works  very  well. 

If  his  children  had  to  leave  work  to  go  to  school  it 
would  stop  the  work  of  the  others,  the  dippers  and 
boxers,  unless  more  children  were  employed.  This 
would  require  more  space  and  frames,  and  involve 
some  outlay,  though  only  once  for  all.  Would  have 
to  strike  the  balanre  between  this  and  giving  up 
children's  labour  altogether,  i.e.,  if  the  work  would 
bear  it.    Does  not  see  any  way  that  the  children  can 


get  education,  unless  it  be  taken  out  of  their  day's 
work.  Sending  them  to  school  after  work  would  be 
like  making  them  work  so  many  hours  more.  They 
are  too  tired  then  and  cannot  attend. 

Thinks  children  ought  to  have  till  13  or  14  for 
their  education  before  going  to  work.  Their  physical 
strength  is  not  enough  to  bear  work  properly  earlier. 
That,  however,  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  their  earning  something. 

Thinks  that  the  children  even  of  the  rougher  kind 
of  parents  are  sent  to  Sunday  schools  here.  Most  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  have  very  large  numbers  of 
them,  3,000  or  4,000,  perhaps.  Doubts,  however, 
whether  the  "  clamper  boys  "  go,  as  they  are  of  au 
inferior  class, 

[I  examined  here  seven  other  witnesses,  but 
elicited  only  facts  already  recorded.  One 
girl,  Anna  SJiorter,  age  about  14,  said,] 
She  used  to  go  to  St.  John's  schools  till  here  (10 
months  ago).    Does  not  go  on  Sunday  or  at  night. 
There  are  night  schools.    Knows  a  few  letters,  but 
cannot  make  words.    Cannot  write  at  all. 

Father  learns  her  to  read  iu  the  Testament  some- 
times, and  sometimes  she  goes  to  church.  Does  not 
know  anything  of  "  apostles,"  or  "  Pilate,"  or  the  Jews. 

The  Jews  "eaten  off  the  fruit."  Is  not  sure  it  was 
the  Jews.  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  nor  Eve  the 
first  woman.  There  was  one  Eve."  Does  not  know 
whether  it  was  they  who  ate  the  fruit. 


Leeds.  '       EUSSELL  AND  CO.'S,  NEW  TOWN,  LEEDS. 

A  factory  finished  and  opened  within  the  last  few  months  in  a  clear  space  outside  the  town,  with 
some  excellent  arrangements.  The  chief  building  or  match  shop,  in  which  the  common  wood  match  only 
is  made,  is  of  one  story,  light  and  well  ventilated  from  the  roof  and  sides.  The  fumes  from  the  sul- 
phur are  carried  up  a  flue,  and  all  the  sulphur  dipping  is  done  at  night  by  the  watchman  employed 
to  take  cnre  of  the  premises.  The  object  of  this  is  to  save  time.  The  matches  are  dipped  in  the 
composition  on  an  iron  slab,  with  an  opening  window  over  it.  Beside  this  is  a  stone  slab,  on  which  a 
man  shakes  out  the  matches  after  being  sulphur  dipped. 

The  matches,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  being  cut  iu  small  handfuls  by  young  women  or 
children,  are  cut  by  a  man  by  means  of  a  powerful  lancet-shaped  knife,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth, 
fixed  at  one  end,  and  of  sufficient  weight  and  power  to  cut  a  whole  large  bundle  at  once.  The  man 
who  shakes  out  the  sulphiu'-dippcd  matches,  fetches  the  matches  after  being  thus  cut  in  an  iron  shovel, 
and  empties  them  out  before  the  boxers.  The  benches  at  which  the  boxers  stand  are  fitted  with 
pieces  of  sheet  iron,  against  which  the  boxers  may  pat  each  handful  to  make  it  even  before  putting  it 
into  the  boxes.  This  is  often  done  by  patting  it  against  the  body,  a  process  which  leaves  an  amount 
of  composition  on  the  dress, 

At  one  end  of  the  room  are  shelves  of  sheet  iron  let  into  the  brick  wall,  in  which  all  matches  which 
are  not  boxed  are  put  for  the  night,  as  I  was  told,  without  being  in  any  w^ay  the  worse  for  it.  A 
reason  often  given  for  working  beyond  the  proper  time  is,  that  it  is  unsafe,  as  well  as  destructive  to 
the  work,  to  leave  any  work  at  night  unfinished.  This  plan  seems  effectual,  and  there  is  no  risk  of 
overdrying  and  firing  the  matches,  as  there  might  be  by  leaving  them  in  the  drying  room,  unless  that 
could  be  thoroughly  cooled,  which  in  some  places  may  be  difficult.  The  matches  are  "  filled  "  "on  one 
side  and  "  boxed  "  on  the  other.  In  the  middle  are  some  drying  racks,  and  also  on  the  side  just  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  filler's  faces,  but  the  latter,  I  was  told,  are  not  used,  because    not  handy." 

In  an  adjoining  building  is  the  packing  roomj  with  three  cells  opening  from  It  used  as  store  rooms. 
These  are  under  the  care  of  a  man. 
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The  second  floor  of  this  building  is  a  shop,  where  girls  make  match  boxes.  Being  under  a  bare 
slate  roof  with  glass  lights  in  it  facing  south,  which  do  not  open,  and  with  no  more  ventilation  than  is 
given  by  leaving  out  a  single  brick  in  the  wall  here  and  there,  it  must  be  very  hot  in  summer.  Also 
there  are  chinks  through  the  flat  stone  slab  roofs  of  the  store  cells,  supposed  to  be  fireproof,  over  which 
the  girls  stand.    Means  of  washing  are  provided.    There  is  a  privy,  but  only  one  for  both  sexes. 

It  being  Whitsun  week  I  only  found  one  boy  on  the  premises.  On  examining  him  I  found  him 
very  ignorant; 


age  13. 


go  on  Sunday,  but  not  to  any  night  scliool.  If  the 
children  had  to  go  part  of  the  day  to  school  it  would 
make  no  difficulty  as  more  could  easily  be  found  ;  a 
dozen  often  come  in  a  day  to  ask  for  work.  A  good 
deal  is  done  for  education  here,  but  the  state  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  population  is  very  bad,  as  bad  as 
anywhere. 


William  Kirby. — Is  manager  here.  The  children 
are  chiefly  girls  employed  in  making  the  boxes.  The 
frames  are  filled  by  women  ;  children  are  not  quick 
enough,  and  do  not  answer  so  well  for  this.  It  is 
better  to  pay  the  higher  wages  and  get  more  work 
done. 

Some  of  the  people  are  Irish  ;  these  have  no  educa- 
tion, but  the  others,  he  thinks,  have  been  to  school  and 

In  addition  to  the  above  places,  I  also  visited  and  took  evidence  at  a  factory  near  Nottingham,  and 
three  at  Bristol,  all  small  and  poorly  conducted  places,  and  at  all  I  found  great  ignorance  amongst  the 
children  employed ;  but  the  general  facts  were  in  no  respect  different  from  those  already  recorded  in 
reference  to  small  places  of  work. 

JOHN  JEX  LONG'S,  DUKE  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

A  very  large  place,  which,  though  called  in  a  street,  is  really  amongst  fields,  quite  separated 
from  the  town,  and  at  some  distance  from  It.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  place  in  the 
Kingdom  at  which  the  whole  process  of  match-making,  with  all  its  auxiliary  branches,  from  first 
sawing  large  timbers  into  planks  to  completing  the  boxes  themselves  for  use  is  carried  on  entirely  on 
the  premises.  The  business  also  Includes  not  only,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  manufacture  of  blacking, 
but  also  some  chemical  works,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  timber. 

The  absence  of  any  other  manufactory  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  moderate  size  as 
far  away  as  Aberdeen,  and  a  small  place  barely  started  at  Edinburgh,  render  this  self-completeness 
necessary ;  and  this  in  turn,  owing  to  the  greater  complication  and  Interdependence  of  the  different 
branches  of  work  carried  on,  may  perhaps  make  the  case,  as  suggested  by  the  proprietor,  a  rather 
exceptional  one  and  liable  to  greater  Interruption  in  case  of  any  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
labour. 

The  shops  for  cutting  and  preparing  the  wood  for  matches  and  boxes  are  some  of  them  dark  and 
low,  but  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  match  shops.  One  large  room,  with  proper  ventilation,  is  set 
apart  entirely  for  young  children,  boys  and  girls,  filling  frames.  The  sulphur  room  is  open  to  the 
roof  and  lofty,  with  ventilation  at  the  top  ;  a  man  and  three  boys  work  in  this. 

The  composition  is  mixed  and  heated  under  a  penthouse,  open  to  the  air  on  three  sides.  This  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  dipper  only. 

The  dipping  is  done  in  a  separate  room,  lofty,  and  with  a  loose  tile  roof  and  bricks  taken  out  to 
admit  air.  This  opens  into  the  drying  room.  One  boy  attends  to  the  latter,  and  three  work  for  the 
dipper  in  the  former. 

Most  of  the  matches,  nine  tenths  I  was  told,  are  made  on  an  Improved  plan,  which  does  away  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  use  of  phosphorus,  which  is  only  put  on  to  the  tips  at  a  second  dipping.  The 
composition  in  which  they  are  first  dipped  contains  no  phosphorus,  and  will  not  light  on  being  put 
into  the  fire,  or,  if  on  the  matches,  by  rubbing  on  sand  paper,  or  another  match,  or  any  common  sub- 
stance, as  I  saw  proved  by  experiment.  The  firing  so  usual  from  the  side  friction  caused  by  cutting 
them  is  thus  saved,  and  there  Is  a  far  less  surface  of  phosphorus  to  throw  off  the  vapour,  and  I  could 
see  none  rising  from  them,  as  It  usually  does  from  other  matches,  when  they  were  being  boxed.  These 
matches  may  indeed  be  lighted,  as  I  saw  some,  by  rubbing  them  on  iron,  without  any  phosphorus ; 
but  the  phosphorus  tip  is  added  because  the  public  prefer  It.  A  small  proportion  of  matches  are  made 
with  the  usual  phosphorus  composition.  The  matches  are  boxed  in  a  separate  and  ventilated  room,  the 
better  sort  on  one  side,  the  common  on  the  other. 

The  matches  are  stored  in  a  separate  large  upstairs  room,  which  I  was  told  used  to  smell  very 
strongly,  but  now  certainly,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  currents  of  air  which  have  been  introduced 
through  it,  is  not  in  any  way  unpleasant. 

A  large  pipe  of  60  or  70  feet  in  length  has  been  also  placed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  current 
of  air  through  the  drying  room,  but  I  was  told  it  was  not  clear  whether  it  did  much  good.  From  the 
other  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  buildings,  and  the  kind  of  match  used,  the  drying 
room  which  was  before  close  and  strong  is  now  cool  and  fresh. 

The  evidence  will  suggest  many  points  in  which  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  matters 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  young  people  employed,  notwithstanding  the  ability  and  energy  shown 
in  the  management  of  the  business  as  well  as  the  care  and  thought  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  manufactory  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  John  Jex  Long. — I  have  carried  on  the  match 
manufacture,  with  other  branches  of  business,  here 
for  10  years.    When  I  first  came  the  buildings  were 


very  ill  arranged,  and,  as  I  thought,  unwholesome, 
especially  for  the  match  manufacture.  I  therefore 
rebuilt  the  whole  of  what  is  now  used  for  the  match 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  wood  and  machine 
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departments,  and  made  special  provision  for  ventila 
tion,  which  is  all  important  in  tliis  work. 

I  have  also  made  great  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  match  itself,  which  enable  me  to  use 
only  about  a  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  phosphorus 
in  proportion  to  what  is  generally  used  by  the  best 
makers,  and  of  what  I  used  formerly. 


The 

Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Nottingham 
and  Bristol. 


Glasgow. 
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The  Probably  owing  to  these  causes  my  place  has  been 

Lucifer  Match   entirely  free  throughout  from  any  pliosphorus  disease. 
Manufacture,   j  -[^^^q  uever  used  any  other  precautions.    I  was  well 
Glas"-ow      aware  of  the  existence  of  that  disease,  and  had  read 
°  accounts  of  it.    In  rebuilding  and  altering  the  pre- 

Mr.  J.E.White,  mises  I  took  care  to  provide  extensive  ventilation  as 

  a  preventive.    I  have  not  had  experience  of  other 

match  factories,  but  I  have  observed  in  every  instance 
that  hands  who  have  come  to  me  from  smaller  manu- 
factories in  London  are  very  unhealthy.  That  may, 
of  course,  be  owing  to  a  different  mode  of  living,  or 
other  cause.  I  had  two  men  come  down  from  London, 
one  having  been  for  a  short  time  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
interval,  who  died  of  consumption  shortly  after  they 
came  here.  One,  I  was  told,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  or  just  over  the  room  Avhere  he  worked. 
I  have  heard  them  say  frequently  that  they  dried  the 
matches  in  their  room  by  their  lire  at  night,  and  would 
put  the  composition  under  their  bed. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  disease  is  much 
more  prevalent  abroad  than  here,  and  in  large  towns 
where  there  are  many  small  makers,  in  London  espe- 
cially, which  is,  1  believe,  the  only  place  in  Britain 
where  there  are  a  number.  I  attribute  this  to  matches 
being  made  in  badly  ventilated  places,  and  also  to  the 
use  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  phosphorus,  both 
abroad  and  in  the  smaller  places  here,  and  the  manu- 
facture abroad  is,  I  believe,  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  cheap  matches  are  often  made  with  4  lbs.  of 
phosphorus  with  8  lbs.  of  glue  and  the  colouring  matter. 
When  I  used  more  phosphorus  I  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
troubled  with  the  vapour,  not  only  in  the  dipping  and 
drying,  but  also  in  the  boxing  and  store  rooms.  The 
use  of  any  nitrates,  chlorates,  or  peroxides  makes 
phosphorus  oxidise  more  easily,  and  consequently 
makes  a  smaller  amount  sufficient.  The  common 
matches  depend  for  their  combustion  entirely  upon  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  burning  must  liberate 
a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  which  may  possibly  have 
some  bad  effect. 

I  have  never  tried  the  amorphous  phosphorus.  It 
requires  the  alteration  of  all  my  appliances,  and  I  think 
my  own  plan  cheaper  and  better  ;  and  as  it  is  I  have 
not  found  the  work  here  such  as  to  require  any  altera- 
tion of  my  present  system.  But  I  could  do  without 
the  use  of  phosphorus  at  all,  either  in  the  match  or  in 
substance  against  which  it  ignites. 

I  wish  the  use  of  phosphorus  could  be  discontinued 
altogether,  and  should  do  it  myself,  and  find  it  cheaper 
and  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  pleasant  for  the 
workers ;  only  the  public  will  have  a  match  that  will 
ignite  on  anything,  and  consequently,  though  I  have 
made  successfully,  I  have  not  yet  issued,  any  matches 
containing  no  phosphorus  at  all,  though  the  greater 
part  of  my  matches  have  only  a  small  portion  on  the  tip. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
the  law  interfering  to  some  extent  in  protecting  the 
labour  of  children  and  young  people,  provided  the 
limits  fixed  were  reasonable,  and  allowed  a  proper 
margin  for  exceptional  circumstances.  I  think  a  child 
is  of  no  use  in  any  manufacturing  employment,  how- 
ever light,  before  8  years  old  ;  but  in  some  branches  I 
like  them  to  begin  by  9,  as  they  become  more  handy 
than  if  they  began  later.  But  it  would  be  very  serious 
to  me,  in  my  particular  position,  if  I  were  prevented 
from  working  a  certain  amount  of  overtime  on  certain 
exceptional  occasions,  or  if  the  children  were  compelled 
to  give  up  any  considerable  portion  of  their  day  to  school. 
I  am  the  only  match  manufacturer  in  Glasgow,  and  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  almost  the  only  one  in  Scotland. 
Consequently  if  I  required  more  hands  on  any  press  of 
business,  there  is  no  other  source  from  which  I  could 
draw  hands  knowing  anything  of  the  work,  by  increased 
pay  even,  and  I  should  have  to  give  up  the  orders. 
The  same  reasons  oblige  me  to  keep  together  at  all 
times,  whether  slack  or  busy,  all  the  hands  that  I  ever 
require.  It  would  therefore  be  an  evil  for  me  to  have 
to  employ  a  greater  number  of  children  to  make  up  for 
the  time  lost  by  their  going  to  school.  If  I  once  let 
any  go  they  would  take  to  other  employments,  and  I 


could  not  get  them  back.  But  as  it  is  I  have  often 
great  difficulty  in  getting  hands  at  all  suitable  for  my 
work.  Again,  from  the  same  circumstance  of  my  being 
about  the  only  manufacturer  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  I  have  to  do  for  myself  every  branch  of 
the  work,  from  sawing  the  timber  to  finishing  the 
boxes.  This  involves  so  many  kinds  of  employment, 
each  dependent  upon  the  other,  that  the  throwing  out 
of  one  would  interfere  with  all.  I  calculate  that  in  the 
business,  as  I  am  obliged  to  carry  it  on,  there  are  13 
distinct  branches,  including  from  30  to  40  subdivisions, 
or  distinct  mechanical  and  manual  operations  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  carrying  out  the  division  of  labour  so  fully 
that  a  person  in  my  position  can  compete  at  all. 

I  think  the  same  difficulty  would  be  felt  in  all  manu- 
factures where  there  are  many  minute  subdivisions  of 
labour  all  depending  on  one  another.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  keep  the  same  haiid  to  the  same  work. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  fijid  fresh  hands  only  for  a  small 
portion  of  the  day.  I  could  not  employ  them  for  the 
rest.  If  I  employed  a  larger  number  of  hands  at  once 
I  should  have  to  enlarge  my  premises  for  them,  and 
have  them  unfilled  during  a  portion  of  the  day. 

What  I  have  been  saying  applies  not  to  the  business 
in  general,  but  to  my  particular  position  here. 

I  think  that  any  restrictions,  if  at  all  severe,  which 
would  even  slightly  increase  the  expense,  would  have 
the  effect  of  driving  the  match  manufacture  out.  of 
Scotland  to  Loudon  or  elsewhere,  and  would  also 
bring  in  serious  foreign  competition,  labour  and  mate- 
rial being  so  much  cheaper  abroad. 

I  think  that  employers  might  easily  find  some  means 
of  letting  the  children  attend  school  in  the  evenings, 
say  for  a  couple  of  hours.  This  would  not  hurt  them 
where  their  labour  has  been  light,  and  would  leave 
their  earnings  untouched.  Taking  off  a  3c?.  or  so 
would  be  a  serious  deduction  from  the  earnings  of  a 
class  so  poor.  They  are  the  very  lowest  here.  Some 
such  suggestion  as  I  have  made  seems  to  me  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  providing  regular  education  for 
children  engaged  in  such  an  employment  as  mine. 

Alexander  Lees,  about  14. — Attends  to  the  drying 
room. 

Has  the  same  hours  for  work  and  meals  as  all  the 
match  boys.  Has  4s.  a  week  always,  whether  they 
are  working  overtime  or  undertime. 

Went  to  a  week  school  till  he  came  to  work.  Goes 
on  the  Sabbath  now.  Can  read,  write,  and  sum. 
Does  compound  addition.  Was  "  at  the  length  of 
"  proportion  "  when  he  left  school.  Goes  to  kirk  (the 
Established). 

Robert  Cameron,  age  10. — Works  in  the  dipping 
room.    Has  been  here  "  three  years  and  a  while." 

Hours  are  from  6  to  6.  Sometimes  till  7  or  8. 
Has  worked  up  to  6  in  the  morning.  Only  did  that 
once,  and  had  an  hour's  sleep  then  at  2  o'clock.  The 
fillers,  dippers,  boxers,  and  sulphurers  all  stayed  as 
well  as  he  and  the  other  two  "  banders."  They  are 
called  "  banders  "  because  they  hand  to  the  dipper. 

Has  breakfast  at  9,  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Dinner  at  2,  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Goes  home 
to  them.  A  bell  rings  for  them  to  go  and  come  back. 
Tea  at  home  afterwards.  Washes  at  a  trough  in  the 
yard. 

Works  by  the  day.  "  They  don't  give  you  more  " 
for  working  overtime,  but  "  they  don't  take  it  off" 
when  you  are  idle  {i.e.,  slack  of  work). 

Goes  to  Sabbath  school.  (Does  not  know  large 
print,  capital  letters.)  Has  never  been  to  kirk  or 
chapel.  Saying  prayers  means  "  Our  Father."  Says 
that  every  night.  Some  Sabbath  evenings  hears  his 
brother  read  the  Bible.  Does  not  know  of  Paradise 
or  Adam  and  Eve.  Adam  was  a  man.  There  were 
many  before  him. 

William  Allan,  age  10. — Works  in  the  dipping 
room.  Has  for  half  a  year.  Is  a  "  bander."  Is 
always  well.  Has  the  same  hours  for  work  and 
meals  as  the  other  match  boys.  Washes  sometimes 
at  the  Avell.    Dries  his  hands  with  brown  paper 

Was  at  school  till  here.    Goes  to  Sabbath  school 
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now.  Can  read.  (Reads  short  words.)  Cannot 
■write.  Has  never  Leeu  to  a  kirk.  Heard  a  man 
preach  in  "the  glen"  (a  large  grass  space  near). 
Does  not  remember  anything  of  Abraham  or  Isaac. 

Thomas  M'- Donald,  age  10. — Is  a  "  hander  "  like 
last  witness,  and  has  the  same  times,  &c.  Has  been 
three  years  in  the  factory.  Has  a  congh.  Was  out  late 
and  caught  cold,  he  thinks.  Coughs  here  when  the 
matches  fii'e.  "  If  they  run  at  burning  and  the  reek 
"  goes  off  we  have  to  run  out  and  get  our  breath." 
Has  not  toothache  ever.  Was  at  a  day  school  till 
he  went  to  work,  and  goes  to  Sabbath  school  now. 

"  Canna  read  ;"  nor  write,  nor  do  figures.  They 
tell  them  stories  at  school  about  Adam  and  Eve  and 
Joseph.    God  lives  in  heaven  and  "  gives  us  meat." 

William  King,  age  10. — Is  "half  past  10"  and 
has  been  here  two  years.  Picks  waste  and  rolls 
bundles  in  the  sulphur  room.  The  dust  gets  up  in 
his  face.    When  he  first  came  it  made  him  "  snufF." 

When  he  is  rolling,  it  makes  his  eyes  smart  and 
"  my  ee  begin  to  water."  Is  quite  well.  (Is  small 
and  pale.) 

Has  weekly  wages,  4s.  Gets  a  farthing  himself. 
Was  never  at  a  day  school.  Goes  to  a  Sabbath  school 
now.  Cannot  read.  (Does  not  know  the  letters  even.) 

John  Wilson,  age  12. — Here  three  years.  Works 
in  the  sulphur  room  at  "staving  and  dusting  off" 
a'most  all  the  time.  Holds  bundles  of  splints  on  to 
the  stove,  by  those  (pointing  to  a  stove  on  which  two 
open  pots  of  sulphur  were  being  melted)  to  scorch  the 
ends.  It  makes  him  very  hot  and  sweat  in  summer. 
Has  a  bad  cold.  "  Had  it  na  long  since.  The  reek 
"  makes  my  ee  smart."  When  he  first  came  here,  after 
he  got  home  at  night  you  might  smell  the  sulphur, 
and  "  your  een  got  nippy."  Does  not  find  that  now. 
Rolls  out  bundles  too.  When  the  matches  are  dipped 
in  the  sulphur,  "  Tom  "  (a  man)  puts  the  pans  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Gets  6s.  a  fortnight.  They 
are  aU  paid  once  a  fortnight.  Learns  the  Testament. 
Can  read  "  somewhat "  without  spelling.  "  Jesus  died 
"  on  the  cross  for  sinners." 

Hugh  White,  age  11.  —  Here  four  years.  Fills 
frames.  Was  in  the  sulphur  room  before.  Likes 
filling  best  because  it  is  easiest,  and  he  can  make  more. 
The  sulphur  dust  used  to  get  up  into  his  face,  but  did 
not  make  him  cough.  Hours  are  from  6  to  6.  Some- 
times till  ^\  or  7^.  Once  stayed  till  9  ;  once  till  10. 
Breakfast  at  9  ;  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner 
at  1  ;  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Has  3s.  a  week, 
piece  work. 

Has  never  been  to  a  day  school.  Goes  "  a  Sunday 
when  the  weather  is  bonny."  Cannot  read  or  write 
(laughs  at  the  thought).  Never  did  figures.  Heard 
some  one  preach  in  the  glen  sometimes,  but  never  was 
in  a  kii-k.  The  Bible  is  a  book,  but  he  does  not  know 
at  all  what  it  is  about.  When  there  was  the  flood  the 
people  were  drowned,  not  all.  There  "  were  seven  of 
'  "  the  clean  people  and  two  of  the  others  who  were  not." 

Daniel  M'Lachlad,  age  14. — Fills.  Here  two  years. 
Hours  are  from  6  to  6.  Stays  sometimes  till  7  or  1\. 
Once  till  9  or  10.  Goes  to  breakfast  and  dinner  when 
the  others  do  whether  he  has  finished  his  frame  or  not. 
A  bell  rings.  That  swelling  (from  ears  to  under  the 
jaws)  has  been  upon  him  these  seven  years.  Sometimes 
"  they  go  up  "  (the  glands)  and  the  swelling  sinks  in. 

Works  by  the  piece  ;  gets  3s.  a  week  when  there  is 
plenty  of  work. 

Went  to  a  week  school  for  a  fortnight  once,  but  left 
because  he  had  to  help  his  brother.  Father  and  mother 


worked  out.  Goes  to  a  Sabbath  school  once  a  day. 
"  Just  answer  questions  about  God  and  Jesus,"  when 
the  teachers  are  "  axing  you  who  made  you  and  all." 
"  Was  never  that  far  on,"  {i.e.,  as  a  short  story  of  plain 
one  syllable  words  which  I  showed  to  him,  but  spells 
words  of  two  or  three  letters  in  a  spelling  book). 

Mary  Edmond,  age  13. — Here  five  years.  Fills. 
Hours  are  6  to  6.  "  Whiles  till  7."  "  Half  seaven's 
"  the  maist."    Is  always  strong. 

Has  not  been  to  a  day  school,  nor  often  on  the  Sab- 
bath. "  Whiles "  she  does.  "  They  tell  us  stories 
"  about  good  people,"  and  some  about  bad.  Has  not 
heard  of  Noah  ;  has  of  Moses.  "  It  is  a  long  time 
"  since  I  gaed  "  (to  school).  Has  been  to  kirk  twice 
in  her  life.  Heard  some  preach  in  the  glen,  Juke 
Street  (Duke  Street).  There  are  "  a  good  heap " 
there,  but  not  very  many  of  those  who  work  here. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  factory  live  near  here. 
Cannot  read  at  all  or  write.  Has  not  heard  of  Africa. 
"  Father  gaed  to  'Merica." 

Edivard  Osborne. — Is  fuzee  dipper.  Was  boxer  at 
first.  Has  been  at  the  work  four  or  five  years  here.  The 
work  suits  him.  Does  not  find  it  disagreeable  to  smell 
or  hurt  his  chest  or  appetite.  "  There  is  plenty  in 
"  Loudon  it  takes  effect  on."  Knew  a  man  at  Letch- 
ford's  who  had  his  bottom  jaw  "  right  clean  out." 
Worked  under  a  man  at  Pahner's  who  had  a  piece  of 
his  jaw  out  after  it  had  been  bad  nine  years,  and  his 
teeth  dropped  out.  That  was  the  "  phoss  "  man,  and 
mixed  the  composition  for  vesuvian  lights  and  dipped 
them. 

Can  see  those  (splashes  on  his  shirt,  ti-owsers,  he.) 
flame  at  night.  Tastes  the  phosphorus  when  he  eats 
anything  sweet,  as  sugar,  &c.  Not  at  any  other  time. 
Often  burns  his  fingers  at  the  dipping.  Those  boards 
(on  which  he  dips)  burn  "  gey  often." 

Jane  Dundon,  age  17. — "Opens  out"  paper  fuzees. 
They  are  brought  to  her  on  the  dipping  board  directly 
they  are  dipped.  Puts  them  on  a  rack  (close  by  her 
in  the  room)  to  dry.  They  are  packed  in  bundles  next 
morning.  It  very  often  burns  her.  Can  "  see  it  all 
"  over  her  petticoat "  in  the  dark.  Tastes  the  phos- 
phorus when  eating.  Can  eat  very  well.  Has  weak 
health  and  headaches.  Feels  a  little  better  since  she 
has  been  here,  i.e.  for  nine  months. 

Her  hours  are  from  6  to  6.  Sometimes  to  7  or  8. 
Bell  rings  for  their  work  and  meals.  Always  eats  in 
this  shop.  It  is  too  far  to  go  home.  A  "  good  deal  " 
stays  to  their  meals  ;  more  than  not.  They  eat  where 
they  work.  She  makes  her  pon-idge  in  here  on  the 
fire.  There  are  barrels  at  which  she  can  wash  ;  wipes 
her  hands  on  her  apron. 

Reads  a  little.  Cannot  write,  or  figure,  or  count  up. 
Goes  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Sundays  regu- 
larly, and  to  school  too.  Learns  "  Question  books  " 
about  the  Lord.  When  people  die,  if  good,  their  soul 
goes  to  heaven. 

Margaret  M^Ewen,  age  14. — Here  three  or  four 
years.  Does  the  same  work  as  last  witness.  Hours 
from  6  to  6.  Very  seldom  later  than  till  7  or  8. 
Works  by  the  piece. 

When  she  is  "  opening  out,"  if  she  has  a  cut  in  her, 
fingers,  "  it  smarts  them,"  "  makes  them  nip."  Finds 
the  smell  when  she  comes  in.    It  does  not  choke  her. 
Never  had  the  toothache  yet. 

Went  to  a  week  school  till  she  came  to  woi-k.  Goes 
on  the  Sabbath  now  and  to  a  free  kirk.  Can  read. 
The  "day  of  rest  was  made  when  Jesus  rose."  It 
used  to  be  the  last  day  after  God  had  created  the  world. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Glasgow. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


MARSHALL'S,  ABERDEEN. 

There  are  several  buildings  here,  but  being  quite  in  the  town  they  are  cramped  and  have  not 
enough  light  and  air.  One,  in  which  girls  alone  work  at  "  filling,"  is  low  and  without  ventilation, 
and,  being  crowded,  is  very  close. 

The  "  boxers  "  are  in  another  building  by  themselves.  All  are  young  women,  only  one,  as  far  as  I 
could  find,  being  under  18. 
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CHILDKEN'S  employment  commission: — EVIDENCE. 


The 

Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Aberdeen. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


The  composition  is  heated  by  steam  out  of  doors,  under  a  small  penthouse,  running  up  into  a  funnel 
reaching  above  the  adjoining  roof,  thus  carrying  all  the  vapour  clear  away ;  an  excellent  arrangement. 

In  the  dipping  room  are  employed  the  dipper  and  three  boys,  one  of  whom,  however,  looking  not 
more  than  15,  gave  his  age  as  18.  There  is  only  a  small  window,  but  the  roof  is  loose  and  lets  in  air. 
The  materials  for  the  composition  are  ground  on  a  stone  in  one  corner.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
bundles  just  dipped,  which  send  out  a  quantity  of  vapour.  A  drying  room  opens  Into  the  dipping 
There  is  a  very  strong  smell  here.    "  The  lassies,"  said  the  dipper,  "are  always  burning  them." 


room. 


Three  girls  work  in  this  room  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  every  day.  This  work  could  be  done  as 
easily  anywhere  else.  They  "fill  sticky  matches,"  i.  e.,  those  dropped  in  dipping  and  very  dauby,  and 
some  sticking  together  by  their  side. 

While  I  was  in  here  with  the  three  girls,  another  who  was  bringing  in  a  frame  "  fired  "  It,  and  filled 
the  room  with  smoke. 

Some  men  and  boys  cut  the  wood  for  use  in  a  separate  shop,  too  crowded  with  machines,  benches, 
&c.  A  circular  saw  here  seems  to  require  fencing ;  a  boy  (see  Thomas  Moore's  statement)  having 
had  his 'head  cut  by  it.  Some  of  the  other  machinery  seems  put  under  the  sole  care  of  too  young 
hands,  without  instruction. 


Mi\  John  3Iarshall. — Has  carried  ou  the  match 
manufacture  here  six  years.  The  people  in  his  employ- 
ment have  always  been  very  healthy.  Has  understood 
that  cholera  will  never  attack  a  place  close  to  such  a 
manufactory.  Has  heard  that  the  dipping  is  unhealthy. 
His  men  dip  only  twice  a-day  generally.  Has  taken 
care  to  make  his  own  premises  airy.  Is  of  opinion 
that  in  the  case  of  children  it  is  necessary  in  some 
cases  that  some  limits  should  be  fixed  by  law  to  their 
labour.  Thinks  that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed 
in  manufactories  under  the  age  of  10,  and  that  parents 
should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  their  children  to  profit  at 
such  a  tender  age.  Would  approve  veiy  much  of  a 
law  preventing  it.  Thinks  there  should  be  a  law  also 
preventing  the  labour  of  children  for  more  than  12 
hours,  including  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  Thinks 
from  6  to  6  the  best  hours. 

When  he  started  the  business  he  intended  to  have 
an  evening  school  for  all  the  children,  but  had  no  time 
to  organize  or  carry  out  any  plan,  and  has  not  tried  it. 
Thinks  the  children  could  be  got  to  go.  But  it  would 
leave  them  too  little  time  for  recreation.  Thinks  the 
children  in  Aberdeen  are  probably  better  educated  than 
in  most  other  places. 

In  his  opinion  the  only  plan  which  could  be  worked 
eflTectually  would  be  to  have  two  sets  of  children.  These 
he  could  easily  get.  There  are  twice  as  many  to  be 
got  as  he  ever  wants.  It  would  diminish  their  earn- 
ings very  much  and  increase  the  trouble  of  accounts 
and  management. 

Alexander  Dump,  age  12. — Works  in  the  dipping 
room. 

Used  to  go  to  a  day  school.  "  There's  nae  nicht 
"  schule  now."  Can  read  (spells).  Canna  write,  nor 
do  figures.  Has  heard  father  read  the  Bible.  Does 
not  know  anything  about  Adam  and  Eve.  Has  heard 
of  an  angel,  but  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  or 
Avhere  they  live.    They  "  are  gude  things." 

William  Ahernethy,  age  14. — Two  years  in  the 
factory  ;  one  year  in  this  room.  Works  at  "  clodding  " 
{i.e.,  separating  the  bundles).  Hours  are  from  6  to  6. 
Sometimes  to  8  or  9;  once  or  twice  to  10.  Has  break- 
fast at  9  or  after.  Dinner  at  2  or  after.  It  is  ac- 
cording to  the  dipping.  There  is  no  fixed  time.  Goes 
home.  If  he  stays  late,  has  tea  here.  Always  washes 
his  hands. 

There  is  a  bad  smell.  It  chokes  him.  Can  see  his 
clothes  shine  and  smoke.  Is  always  well.  Has  not 
toothache  or  short  breath.  His  appetite  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  before  he  came  into  this  shop.  He 
breathes  the  steam. 

Works  by  the  week. 

Was  at  school  "  in  the  dark  nights,"  and  at  a  week 
school  till  he  came  here.  Goes  on  Sunday  now.  Can 
read.  Can  write  a  little,  and  do  multiplication  and 
subtraction. 

Emilia  Block. — Worked  three  years  in  the  cutting 
and  boxing  room.  Got  in  bad  health  there.  Had  a 
sore  throat,  and  went  to  the  hospital  for  six  weeks. 


Attends  the  doctor  still,  and  has  for  seven  months. 
Used  to  have  very  bad  toothache  when  she  was  at 
work.  Got  them  pulled  out.  Put  on  hot  poultices. 
Had  not  much  toothache  before  she  worked  here  ;  but 
then  she  was  "  na  so  old,"  and  her  teeth  had  not 
begun  to  get  bad.  (She  is  25  now).  Does  not  think 
there  "  is  any  deficiency"  in  her  chest.  (It  is  clearly 
very  weak.) 

Is  not  strong  enough  to  work  now,  so  overlooks 
the  girls  in  this  room.  Would  sooner  be  at  work  if 
she  could.  Often  sees  them  washing.  The  "  compo  " 
sticks  to  then-  hands,  and  has  a  bad  smell.  Noticed 
it  when  she  first  came  to  work  here.  Mother  said 
she  could  not  touch  the  dishes  after  she  (witness)  or 
any  one  from  the  place  had  touched  them.  It  is  not 
healthy  work.  Does  not  think  that  toothache  is  more 
common  here  than  in  other  places.  There  is  "  no  bad 
"  usage  or  coarseness  "  here  amongst  the  girls  "  like  " 
(there  is  amongst)  "  the  males." 

Gustina  Anderson,  age  17. — Cuts  and  boxes.  Has 
been  here  for  11  years.  The  matches  often  light  and 
burn  her.  "  Sometimes  you  get  sair  enough  burns." 
It  makes  her  hands  smell.  Has  never  been  in  "  dis- 
"  health  "  since  she  was  here. 

Used  to  go  to  school.  Can  read  and  write.  Never 
did  sums. 

Margery  Nicholl,  age  12. — Comes  into  the  drying 
room  with  two  other  girls  to  "  fill  the  sticky  matches." 
They  have  dropped  from  the  frames  when  being 
dipped,  and  are  put  into  a  box  and  brought  in  here 
(the  drying  room).  Does  this  "  ilka  forenoon  and 
"  afternoon."  It  takes  fully  an  hour  each  time.  The 
three  same  girls  always  do  it.  Can  breathe  well 
Finds  it  a  little  close.    Its  all  the  same  for  her  dinner. 

The  stuff  comes  into  her  fingers  sometimes. 

Roderick  WLure,  age  11. — Wears  a  sling  because 
of  his  fingers.  Worked  at  the  launching  machine 
(worked  by  steam).  J ust  the  second  day  got  his  fingers 
under  it.  Has  got  the  "  pint "  of  two  of  them  olF,  bone 
and  all,  just  down  at  the  first  joint  of  each.  "I  did 
"  faint  off  altogether."  Saw  his  fingers  offi  then  fainted 
off  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards.  It  hurts  him  when 
they  are  salving  it.  It  was  a  month  ago.  Another 
boy  (next  witness)  got  his  head  sawed  in  the  crown  in 
two  bits. 

Thomas  Moore,  age  12. — "Stamps"  shavings  for 
boxes  in  a  gallery.  Used  to  work  down  stairs.  Was 
getting  up  the  sawdust  under  the  round  saw  (a  circular 
steam  saw)  when  a  girl  set  it  on.  It  cut  his  head. 
The  doctor  dressed  it.    Has  been  here  six  months. 

Can  read  ;  and  write  a  little.  They  do  the 
catechism.    Has  not  got  to  that  yet.    Does  questions. 

James  Gemlo,  age  13. — Is  in  charge  of  the 
"  flecking "  machine,  and  has  been  for  three  or  four 
months.  "  That's  all  I'm  for."  Takes  care  of  it  i 
entirely  himself.  If  anything  is  wrong,  calls  to  that 
lad  (next  witness).  It  is  not  hard  work.  Has  not 
got  his  fingers  in. 
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Hours  the  same  as  the  match  boys.  Sometimes 
stays  till  8.  "  We  takes  a  piece  wi'  us  "  then.  Is  told 
before  hand  when  they  have  to  stay  late.  Goes  home 
to  his  meals. 

Was  at  a  day  school  a  long  time  ago.  There  is  no 
night  school  now.  Can  read  middling  (blunders  when 
set  on)  and  wi-ite.  Thinks  he  is  a  better  writer  than 
reader. 

John  Cromar,  age  16. — Has  charge  of  the  other 
machine.  Cuts  the  "flecks"  (flakes),  i.e.,  thin  slices 
of  wood  from  a  block.  These  are  cut  into  splints. 
Has  been  a  year  at  this,  and  four  months  at  the  other 
machine  before.  His  finger  was  not  hurt  by  the 
machine  but  at  "  stamping."  It  is  quite  straight  and 
he  cannot  bend  it. 

Can  read  the  Bible  far  on  and  write.  Can  sum  "  no 
"  very  good."  "  First  division  "  and  multiplication. 
Never  practised  much. 

JVilliam  Marshall,  age  16. — Has  charge  of  the 
shaving  machine.  It  is  easy  to  manage.  Has 
difficulty  at  times.  A  man  had  the  machine  before. 
Was  not  taught  how  to  manage  it.  Just  knew  a  little 
about  it. 

Mary  Cruikshank,  age  13. — Two  years  here. 
Fills.  Hours  are  from  6  to  6.  Breakfast  at  9. 
Dinner  at  2  ;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  each.  Whiles 
has  them  here,  whiles  goes  home.  Tea  after  work. 
Bells  ring  for  work  and  meals. 

Her  face  is  swelled  from  a  "  sore  tooth  "  in  the 
left  lower  side.  It  hurts  and  is  broken.  It  came 
after  the  small-pox.  Is  strong  now.  (Has  very 
feeble  voice  and  is  a  dull  girl.)  Does  piece  work. 
Gets  2s.  2d,  or  \s.  6d.  Takes  it  home.  Goes  to 
evening  school  from  "  half  eight "  to  9,  but  it  is 
"  summer's  play  "  now  in  the  evening  and  no  school. 


Was  at  day  school  till  here.    Can  read  "  furder  on  The 

"  than  that "  (a  story  in  one  syllable  words).  Can  read  Lucifer  Match 
long  hard  Avords  (does  so).  Can  write  "  small  write,"  Manufacture, 
and  do  division  and  multiplication.    Goes  to  school  Aberdeen. 

and  kirk  on  the  Sabbath.    Reads,  says  questions,  and   

two  verses  of  a  psalm  there.  Mr.  J.E.White. 

Elizabeth  Box,  age  10. — Came  to  day.  Fills. 
(Seems  terrified  at  being  amongst  so  many  strangers, 
and  can  hardly  speak  in  a  whisper.) 

Mary  Cushner,  age  11. — Came  to  day.  Fills. 
Left  school  to  come.    Can  read,  write,  and  do  figures. 

Ann  Johnstone,  age  13. — Three  months  here. 
Fills.  Plours  from  6  to  6.  Whiles  has  longer 
liQurs.  Once  till  quarter  _past  7.  That  will  l)e  the 
latest.  There  is  a  bell  at  6,  quarter  from  10,  2,  and 
6.  Goes  home  to  her  meals.  Others  go  or  stay. 
Piece  work  wages  ;  Is.  dd.  or  2s.  Mother  gives  her 
something. 

Only  at  Sabbath  school  since  she  has  been  here. 
Can  read  easily  and  write  small  hand.  Was  in  divi- 
sion and  reduction  and  compound  addition,  and  did 
all  the  lower  sums  beneath,  but  not  any  fractions. 
Goes  from  school  to  kirk. 

Eliza  Peters,  age  12, — Here  "  a  year  and  a  fort- 
"  night."  Fills.  Last  winter  when  very  busy  stayed 
two  or  three  nights  running  till  10  ;  all  the  others  in 
her  shop  stayed.    Her  brother  brought  her  tea  then. 

Piece  wages  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

Was  at  school  till  here.  Goes  to  Sabbath  school  and 
kirk  now  regularly.  Can  read  hard  words.  (Does 
so).  Can  write,  but  "  not  small  write."  Does  addition, 
multiplication,  and  "  substraction."  Nine  times  1 1  is 
100.  She  counted  up  the  nines  and  the  elevens  so  : — 
"  twice  1 1  is  22,  4  times  11  is  44,  and  so  on,  and 
added  another  on."    Was  taught  that  way  at  school. 


JOHNSON'S,  ARDEE  ROW,  DUBLIN. 

Everything  here  is  at  present  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  rude  form,  just  as  it  was  left  by  its  late 
owner.  The  buildings  are  mere  sheds,  one  open  on  one  side,  another  with  a  plank  front,  one  or  two 
boards  having  either  fallen  out  or  been  taken  away  to  let  in  air,  which  affords  the  only  ventilation. 
The  splints  for  the  matches  and  shavings  for  the  boxes  are  cut  by  a  clumsy  hand  machine,  the  wood 
having  been  first  softened  by  boiling  in  a  copper  boiler.  In  the  closed  shed  the  matches  are  filled 
into  frames,  dipped,  dried,  cut,  and  put  into  boxes.  The  composition  is  also  mixed  and  heated  here 
at  a  brazier.  Close  by  is  a  room  in  which  matches  are  stored  and  a  man  sleeps  who  takes  care  of  the 
premises  at  night.  Between  this  and  the  open  shed  are  two  privies,  which  send  out  a  strong  smell. 
The  premises  apparently  were  not  yet  put  into  order.  The  proprietor  seems  a  man  likely  to  carry  on 
the  business  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  comfort  of  his  people,  and  has  several  of  his  own  children  at 
work  in  the  place,  who  seem  well  brought  up. 


Dublin. 


Mr.  Samuel  Johnston. — Undertook  the  business  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Has  not  seen  much  of  it 
elsewhere.  Believes  that  the  bad  eff^ects  of  it  have 
been  exaggerated.  Does  the  mixing  and  dipping  him- 
self, and  does  not  find  it  hurt  his  health  in  any  way. 
In  damp  weather  finds  it  disagreeable.  Washes  his 
hands  after  dipping.  Takes  no  other  care.  His 
doctor  told  him  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  a  walk 
sometimes  after  dipping. 

Makes  the  common  wood  match  with  common  phos- 
phorus. Uses  one  part  in  eight  of  phosphorus,  but 
varies  it  slightly  according  to  the  weather.  Generally 
has  the  matches  boxed  as  soon  as  they  can  be,  to 
avoid  firing  by  the  friction  in  cutting.  If  he  dips  30 
or  40  frames  at  a  time,  the  girls  take  the  first  of  the 
set  to  box  before  he  has  finished  all.  Can  dip  two 
frames  a  minute  on  the  average.  Any  one  can  tell 
when  the  matches  are  dry  by  the  look,  if  not.  by  the 
touch.  If  the  hand  is  free,  i.e.,  if  nothing  sticks  to  it, 
the  matches  are  dry.  Sometimes  on  a  sunny  day 
they  will  dry  outside  in  five  minutes. 

Was  in  business  at  Belfast  before  he  came  here, 
and  was  connected  for  12  years  with  a  very  large 
linen  factory  at  another  place.  Thinks  that  the  kind 
of  rules  they  had  there  about  the  children  and  their 
work  and  schooling  would  make  very  little  difference 
to  his  business.    Thinks  in  a  large  business  of  any 
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kind  the  factory  rules  or  some  like  them  are  neces- 
sary. If  the  children  had  to  go  to  school  part  of  the 
day  it  would  be  good  for  them,  and  more  would  have 
to  be  employed.  That  would  be  good  also.  Would 
not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  as  he 
pleased.  There  are  a  great  many  unemployed  here, 
but  when  they  come  they  are  not  very  willing  to 
work;  are  not  trained  to  it ;  are  not  so  easy  to  manage 
here  as  the  northern  children  ;  are  an  idler  lot. 

In  the  north  they  are  better  educated.  Supposes 
this  may  be  in  part  from  the  regularity  of  the  factory 
work  and  teaching ;  but  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
generally  more  pains  is  taken  with  education.  There 
are  a  great  many  efficient  Sabbath  schools  there  and 
very  well  managed,  and  the  Sabbath  also  is  well 
observed.  These  are  very  important  things,  and  are 
greatly  neglected  here. 

The  children  do  not  go  much  to  school  on  Sundays, 
though  there  are  Sabbath  schools.  In  such  a  place 
some  education  mixed  with  the  children's  work  is 
more  wanted  than  in  other  places. 

Patrick  Coonan,  age  10. — In  this  factory  nearly 
three  years.  Used  to  fill.  "  Stamps  "  the  shavings 
for  the  girls  to  make  into  boxes. 

Begins  work  at  6,  leaves  off"  at  7  in  the  evening. 
Has  regular  hours  now,  when  he  filled  he  had  not. 
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Th°         Sometimes  used  to  go  away  early  in  the  afternoon, 
Lucifer  Match   sometimes  stay  as  late  as  8,  according  to  the  work. 
Manufacture.       Breakfasts  at  9,  dines  at  2.  At  each  of  these  times 
Dublin.  hrewery  bell  rings  across  the  road.    Is  allowed 

  "from  bell  to  bell,"  that  is  till  a  quarter  to  10  and  a 

>Ir. J.E.White,  quarter  to  3.    Tea  after  work.    Goes  home  for  all 
 meals. 

Works  by  the  week,  and  therefore  has  fixed  times 
allowed  for  his  meals.  There  are  two  other  boys  who 
do  the  same  and  have  the  same  hours.  Makes  2s.  6d. 
a  week.  Mother  gives  him  something  from  it  according 
as  she  can  allow  it. 

Went  to  a  National  school,  a  Catholic  school,  for  a 
year.  Left  2^  years  ago.  Has  never  been  to  a  Sunday 
school.  Always  goes  to  a  Catholic  chapel  on  Suuday. 
G-oes  of  himself,  "  to  his  own  inclination."  When  he 
lived  the  other  side  of  the  water  (the  river)  he  went 
to  "  teaching  catechism  "  in  the  chapel  and  got  pre- 
miums. Now  he  only  goes  to  mass.  Can  read  "  very 
fair"  (does  so).  Can  write,  but  not  much.  "  It  can 
"  pass."  Learned  "  short  division."  There  are  4 
elevens  in  44.  They  used  to  teach  about  religion  as 
far  as  was  in  the  books.  "  About  the  resurrection  of 
"  our  Saviour  and  the  sacraments." 

John  Moran,  age  12. — In  the  factory  nearly  three 
years.  Fills  frames.  Comes  at  6,  leaves  off  at  7  in 
the  evening.    Does  so  regularly.    Does  not  stay  later. 

Meals  at  the  same  times  as  the  last  boy,  by  the  bell. 
Takes  a  few  minutes  more  or  less  than  the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Tea  after  work.  Goes  home  to 
all.  Does  not  often  wash  here  in  the  week  time, 
could  if  he  liked  ;  on  Saturday  evening  mistress 
supplies  them  with  a  tub  of  water  and  towel  and  soap. 
The  girls  and  boys  all  use  it.  Works  by  the  piece. 
Earns  sometimes  2s. 

Till  here  went  to  school  on  a  week  day.  Went  to  a 
Protestant  school  for  three  months ;  when  he  came  to 
know  it  he  left  it  and  went  to  Clark's,  a  Catholic 
school,  for  li  years.  Does  not  know  where  he  could 
go  to  'Sunday  school  now.  There  is  only  Clark's,  and 
"  they  doos  no  Sunday  school  there."  Cannot  read, 
but  can  spell  well.  (Reads  words  of  one  syllable 
about  alternately  right  and  wrong.)  Never  practised 
writing.  Never  did  any  figures.  Was  not  high 
enough  to  be  put  on  the  slate.  "  When  this  (place) 
"  opened  my  ma  put  me  into  it."  When  at  the 
first  school,  was  told  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  could  do 
no  more  for  him  than  a  common  sinner.  When  he 
went  to  the  other  he  was  taught  better,  and  not  to 
believe  in  all  that.  They  taught  him  to  believe  in  the 
true  Bible,  the  Catholic  Bible.  They  did  not  read  it 
much  ;  Mr.  Clark  read  a  bit  out.  Does  not  remember 
what  it  was  about  at  all.  Remembers  no  names  in  it. 
Never  heard  about  Jesus  Christ  being  named  there. 

John  Wilford,  age  8. — Is  "  9  next  Donnybrook." 
Has  only  come  to  day.  Has  never  been  to  any  school. 
"  Can  spell  a  word  as  he  can't "  (pointing  to  the  other 
boy).    Goes  to  a  Catholic  chapel. 

John  Hayley,  age  6. — Is  not  7  yet.  Does  not 
know  when  he'll  be  7.  Knows  the  capital  letters,  but 
cannot  read. 


Andreio  Don,  age  1.5. — Has  worked  here  three 
years.  Saws  wood  for  matches  and  turns  the  machine 
for  cutting  them  and  shavings.  Used  to  fill.  Comes  at 
6^.  Goes  at  1\  usually.  Has  breakfast  and  dinner  like 
the  rest.  Goes  home.  Used  to  find  the  match  work 
wholesome.  Did  not  mind  it  at  all.  None  of  the  others 
ever  minded  it.    There  used  not  to  be  much  smell. 

Works  by  the  day.  Earns  Is.  Has  not  been  much 
to  school.  His  father  is  a  poor  man.  Had  to  pay  3c?. 
a  week  for  a  night  school.  In  another  country  had  to 
pay  Ic?.  a  week  for  a  day  school.  They  were  Catholic 
schools.  Thinks  he  was  in  the  "third  book."  That 
means  had  done  the  first  and  second.  Was  just 
begining  to  read  a  little  when  he  dropped  olF  (reads 
slowly,  spelling).  Was  thinking  of  going  to  school 
again  when  he  became  sick.  Will  have  to  pay  3c?. 
a  week  for  a  night  school.  Never  learned  writing. 
Could  make  an  odd  figure.  Hears  father  read  the 
Bible  at  home  on  Sunday.  Remembers  about  Jeru- 
salem.   (Relates  an  event.) 

Bridget  Doffy,  age  17. — Here  two  years.  Makes 
l)Oxes.  Comes  to  work  about  10,  leaves  off  about  7. 
The  other  girls  comes  earlier.  Goes  home  to  dinner 
at  2.  Stays  as  long  as  she  likes.  Takes  tea  here 
or  at  home  at  what  time  she  pleases. 

Went  to  a  day  school  till  she  came  here.  It  was  a 
Catholic  school.  Never  went  to  a  Sunday  school. 
Cannot  i-ead  or  spell.  Was  not  kept  to  it  constantly, 
and  he  was  a  bad  schoolmaster.  (Reads  with  great 
difficulty  and  some  mistakes,  "  The  cat  is  fed.") 
Goes  to  a  chapel  sometimes.  Cannot  tell  rightly 
what  she  hears  about.  Never  paid  much  attention. 
It  is  according  as  she  minds  particular  things.  Minds 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Knows  some  names  when  men- 
tioned. Has  not  heard  of  David.  Has  of  King 
David. 

Sarah  Conolly,  age  12. — "Last  Allhallowtide 
wanted  4  months  of  13."  Does  not  know  when  that 
was.  "My  ma  told  me."  Here  2^  years.  Makes 
boxes  and  cases. 

Comes  at  6,  more  times  at  7  ;  leaves  off  at  7  and  going 
to  8.  Has  meals  and  comes  back  again  by  the  bells, 
like  the  boys.  Goes  home  for  them.  Has  tea  after 
work  when  she  stays  till  8.  That  is  not  often.  Can 
get  a  bucket  of  water.    Does  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Is  on  piece  work.  Earns  2s.  or  Is.  9c?.  or  2s.  3c?. 
Mother  helps  her. 

Went  on  the  Coombs  to  a  schoolmaster  for  five 
years  till  here.  After  that  went  to  a  Sunday  school. 
A  Catholic  school.  Learned  to  read  and  spell,  but 
can't  read  well  (reads  a  stanza  of  a  hymn  nicely.)  Can 
write,  not  as  well  as  she  can  read.  Has  written  on 
paper  twice  or  three  times.  Has  forgotten  all  her 
sums.  (Names  subtraction  and  addition.)  Could  do 
them.  (Adds  12  and  9  together  on  paper.  Writes 
down  45.)  Learns  reading  and  writing  and  sums  in 
the  school  near  the  chapel  on  Sunday.  The  world 
was  destroyed  by  a  flool.  Noah  and  all  his  people 
were  alive  then. 


MALCOMSON'S,  BELFAST. 

A  long  narrow  building  of  three  stories,  low  and  flat  ceiled,  standing  in  a  street,  and  necessarily 
confined.  The  floors  communicate  by  steep  ladder  steps  not  suitable  for  girls'  use.  The  ground  floor 
is  a  wood  cutting  shop,  where  four  men  and  three  boys  work  ;  on  the  first  floor  girls  make  boxes.  In 
this  a  quantity  of  matches  are  stored,  and  cause  a  strong  smell.  The  second  floor  is  the  match  making 
shop,  and  being  at  the  top  is  more  suited  to  the  work  than  either  of  the  lower  floors,  but  that  is  all. 
There  is  no  roof  ventilation,  and  only  three  very  small  square  windows  on  one  side,  and  small  window 
holes,  kept  closed  by  shutters,  on  the  other.  At  the  farther  end  is  a  room  perfectly  dark,  heated  by 
a  stove,  for  drying  the  wood  splints  before  being  dipped.  The  composition  is  heated  at  this  stove, 
but  is  brought  out  into  the  lighter  room  to  be  stirred,  close  by  some  of  the  boys.  As  the  man  was 
stirring,  his  thumbs  and  fingers  were  dipped  more  than  once  in  the  composition.  In  this  workshop  the 
matches  are  dipped,  set  on  racks  to  dry,  and  cut  and  put  into  boxes.  The  smell  is  strong  and 
oppressive. 
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The  fillers  "  carry  their  frames  to  the  dipper  as  he  dips.  A  "  set  "  caught  fire  while  being  dipped 
and  were,  I  noticed,  put  out  by  a  very  slow  and  uncertain  means,  viz.,  by  spitting  on  them,  but  a  better 
plan  is  followed  when  the  matches,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  fire  in  being  cut.  A  boy  stands  by  the 
boxer  with  a  wet  sponge,  which  at  once  puts  out  the  flame  without  any  ill  effect,  beyond  the  smell 
caused  by  the  firing,  which  is  very  disagreeable. 

I  noticed  white  smoke  steaming  out  of  some  of  the  boxes  after  they  had  been  filled  and  thrown  shut 
up  out  on  the  table.  I  noticed  also  the  composition  on  the  dipping  slab  catch  fire  from  a  mere  touch 
of  the  dipper's  apron.  This  arose  no  doubt  from  the  edges  of  the  slab  not  having  been  properly 
cleaned,  and  some  composition  having  dried  on  there. 


The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Belfast. 

Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


William  Macmilay. — Has  been  dijiper  here  1^ 
years.  Before  that  was  9^  years  in  a  large  match 
factory  at  Glasgow.  There  were  a  good  many  hurt 
by  the  Avork  there.  One  man,  who  dipped  matches 
in  sulphur  and  also  in  the  composition,  was  always 
bad  with  his  work.  He  died  of  decline.  There  was 
a  foreman  died  there  too  in  the  same  year.  He  was 
bad  some  ways  in  his  chest,  and  could  not  get  breath 
enough. 

Was  always  particular  himself  to  be  clean.  That 
is  necessary.  Never  took  any  other  care,  or  washed 
his  mouth  with  turpentine.  No  other  died  of  disease 
from  their  work  there  that  he  knows  of.  That  factory 
was  too  "closed  up,"  and  the  smell  was  bad. 

A  girl  who  made  fuzees  there  and  put  them  in  boxes 
is  lying  bad  for  nine  years.  Her  head  and  face  were 
bad,  and  her  face  eaten  away  and  a  hole  in  her  "  brue  ". 
(brow). 

The  stuff  "  took  the  flesh  out  of  the  gums  "  of 
another  man  there,  and  he  got  his  arm  blown  off. 
That  was  because  he  did  not  understand  the  work. 
He  was  stirring  the  stuff  when  it  was  too  hot  at  the 
bottom  as  it  was  being  steamed,  and  it  all  blew  up. 
It  blew  part  of  the  roof  off  and  killed  a  boy.  Has  a 
good  appetite  himself,  but  was  never  strong. 

[Note. — Thig  man  is  very  pale  and  thin.] 

William  Blake,  age  16. — At  the  work  a  year. 
Cuts  the  matches  and  boxes  them.  Comes  at  6. 
Stays  till  7  in  the  evening  ;  of  an  odd  time  stays  till 
1\.  Has  breakfast  at  9,  dinner  at  2.  Has  |  of  an 
hour  for  each.  There  is  always  some  one  going  out 
and  in  to  see  what  time  it  is.  All  go  together  then. 
All  go  home  to  meals.  Sometimes  of  his  own  pleasure 
stays  here  to  work  instead  of  going  away  to  his  meals, 
because  he  is  on  piece  work.  Eats  them  at  his  bench  or 
in  the  drying  room.  The  other  boxer  stays  sometimes. 
None  of  the  others  in  his  loft  stay.  There  is  a  butt  of 
water  near  the  dipper  in  case  of  the  place  taking  fire. 
Could  wash  there  if  he  liked.  The  dipper  washes  in  that. 
Mostly  washes  his  own  hands  there  before  he  goes 
out,  in  case  the  stuff  should  take  fire  and  burn  their 
hands.  Sometimes  his  hands  do  take  fire.  "  It  burns 
us  then."  Has  a  blister  on  his  hands  now.  If  he  were 
to  rub  it  now  it  would  take  fire,  or  if  it  Avere  warm 
and  dry.  (He  did  rub,  and  it  immediately  smoked.) 
The  stuff  sticks  there  from  patting  them  into  the  box. 
If  he  washes  his  hands  at  night  quite  clean  you  can 
smell  it  quite  plain.  At  night  at  home  his  clothes  are 
"  over  sparks  of  it  like."  Can  see  them  smoke,  but 
they  do  not  go  a-fire.  They  smell  strong.  Does  not 
change  shirt  nor  clothes  "  nor  nothing  "  from  one  week 
to  another.    Has  one  shirt  a  week. 

Has  a  sore  loin.  That  is  an  "  income."  A  pain 
just  came  into  it  and  stopped  in  it.  It  makes  him 
lame.  Is  not  bad  any  other  way.  Has  toothache  at 
times.  Had  six  months  ago.  Feels  it  stifle  him  when 
the  matches  go  off.  "  We  all  have  to  cough  then." 
Makes  about  5*.  a  week.  Does  not  look  for  anything 
of  it  himself. 

Was  at  a  day  school.  Cannot  go* now.  Goes  on  a 
Sunday  now.  There  are  100  or  more  there.  Learns 
catechism.  It  is  a  long  time  since  he  was  at  reading  ; 
he  cannot  do  it  now.  Could  if  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  it  (reads  a  few  words,  spelling).  Can  write  a  few 
copies.     That  would  be  all.    Never  tried  any  sum 


Goes  to  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  Queen  takes  care  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Does  not  know  her  name.  A 
king  or  queen  wears  a  crown. 

Patrick  Morgan,  age  9.— Here  five  weeks.  Helps 
the  boxer.  Holds  a  sponge  to  put  on  the  matches  each 
time  they  are  cut  to  keep  them  from  catching  fire. 

Has  got  all  that  stuff  over  his  hand  (large  blotches 
of  composition  which  I  noticed)  "  wi'  stirring  comjjo." 
Does  that  when  the  man  is  going  to  dip.  Does  it  in  a 
bucket  "  where  you  saw  the  flames  "  on  the  stone. 
Does  it  every  day  every  time  the  man  is  going  to  dip 
frames.  No  boy  does  it  but  he.  "  I  Avent  a-fire  in  the 
"  street  one  day."  Sees  sparks  about  his  clothes  and 
legs  at  night.  Has  washed  his  hands  to-day.  "  That 
"  wont  come  off."  There  are  two  big  tubs  of  water 
for  washing.    Wipes  them  on  a  bit  of  paper. 

Comes  at  6.  Goes  at  7  mostly.  Sometimes  at  8. 
Has  to  stay  to  pick  his  waste.  Breakfast  at  9.  Thinks 
it's  three  hours  he  has  for  it.  Dimier  at  2.  Stays 
about  the  gate  till  the  dipper  comes.  That  is  towards 
3.  Goes  home  to  both.  Tea  after  Avork.  Works  for 
set  wages,  Is.  a  week.    The  dipper  is  over  them. 

Went  to  a  day  school  for  a  week.  "  I  took  sick  of 
"  it."  Means  he  took  sick  and  left  it.  Goes  to  Sunday 
school.  Can't  read.  Could  not  learn.  "  Could  not 
"  tell  you  no  letters  at  all."  Goes  to  a  chapel  every 
Sunday  evening  at  6.  Does  not  know  what  the  Bible 
is.  Thinks  it's  a  book.  Never  saw  one.  Does  not 
kuoAV  what  makes  him  think  it  is  a  book.  "  I  think 
"  I  forgot  then."  Has  heard  about  Christ.  Heard  He 
was  killed  for  us.    Heard  his  mother  teU  him. 

Robert  Barnes,  age  II. — Knows  he  is  past  11. 
"  My  ma  told  me."  Here  four  months  ;  four  months 
at  Macaulay's.  Fills  frames.  Comes  at  6  ;  goes  at  7. 
Meals  like  the  others.  Works  j^iece  work.  Some- 
times Is.  or  Is.  Id.  a  Aveek. 

Was  at  a  day  and  Sunday  school  for  six  months. 
Left  off  because  mother  Avas  not  able  to  keep  him 
there,  and  so  she  sent  him  to  this.  Had  to  pay  2d.  a 
week.  When  he  went  at  first  he  was  in  the  "  A  B  C," 
and  then  got  into  the  2nd  book.  Could  do  nothing 
but  spell,  and  could  not  name  what  the  words  would 
spell.  Spells  "  t-h-e."  "  Is  it  '  house  ?  "'  "  H-e  "  is 
"  '  the.'  "  Could  do  some  figures.  Could  do  1,  and  2, 
and  3,  and  4,  but  when  he  comes  to  5  he  can't  do. 
Can  put  them  down.  2  and  1  (he  knows  these  by 
sight)  are  3. 

Margett  Hore,  age  8. — Here  half  a  year.  Makes 
boxes.  Comes  at  6.  Leaves  off  at  7.  "  Nine  at 
"  your  breakfast  and  two  at  your  dinner."  Goes 
home.  Tea  after  she  has  done.  Works  by  the  piece. 
Can  make  Is.  3c?.  a  week  sometimes,  or  a  Is.  Takes  it 
home. 

Goes  to  a  Sabbath  school.  Reads  there  (cannot 
read,  spells  words  of  two  or  three  letters).  Goes  to  a 
church,  a  Protestant  church,  every  Sunday.  Hears 
plenty  there.  "  About  God  and  things."  "  That  He 
"  sees  for  us  to  be  good,  and  loves  us,  and  things  like 
"  that."  Goes  every  Sabbath  with  ma.  Cannot 
write.  They  tell  her  about  the  Bible  at  school. 
Has  had  three  or  four  books  "  gived  "  to  her  because 
she  was  regular  at  school.  The  book  is  about  God. 
"  My  da  learns  me,"  her  father,  Robert  Hore.  He  is 
a  labouring  man.  He  "  learns  me  when  I  go  home 
«  every  evening,  except  some  evening  he's  late,  and 
"  does  not." 

4 
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The 
Lucifer  Match 
Manufacture. 

Belfast. 


OSBORNE'S,  ANTRIM  ROAD,  BELFAST. 


A  narrow  shed  of  one  story,  in  an  airy  situation.    At  one  end  the  matches  are  dipped  on  an  iron 
J^^^hite.  slab  placed  on  a  wooden  bench.    The  only  ventilation  is  by  means  of  a  plank  taken  out  of  the  side  oi 

 the  shed,  near  the  slab.    The  windows  do  not  open.    On  the  opposite  side  is  a  rack  for  drying  the 

matches. 

Boys  fill  frames  close  up  to  the  dipping  slab,  and  next  to  these  two  boys  "  cut  and  box,"  and  10  or 
12  more  boys  fill  frames.  The  place  has  a  strong  smell.  One  of  the  boys  who  was  cutting  the  matches 
put  them  out  when  they  fired  by  spitting. 


Mr.  Samuel  Osborne. — Has  established  his  match 
factory  a  few  months.  There  has  been  very  little  of 
the  manufacture  in  Ireland.  It  was  started  on  a  small 
scale  by  a  German  about  three  years  ago.  Makes 
only  the  common  phosphorus  match. 

Has  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  factory  laws. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  large  linen  factories  here. 
Thinks  generally  that  such  regulations  would  not 
interfere  with  his  business.  The  diminution  of  wages 
would  take  the  children  from  his  work,  if  they  could 
work  longer  and  earn  more  elsewhere.  If  they  might 
not  work  unless  they  went  to  school,  that  would 
remove  the  difficulty.  Could  get  more  hands,  if 
necessary. 

Thinks  all  the  intelligent  part  of  the  Irish  would  be 
in  favour  of  education  as  much  as  possible  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  It  has  been  tried  for  many  years  in 
every  form.  A  great  deal  is  done  here  in  the  way 
of  Sabbath  schools.  They  are  very  well  attended. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  population  interest  them- 
selves a  good  deal  in  the  work.  Teaches  a  class  him- 
self on  Sunday.  Has  thought  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation for  a  long  time,  to  find  if  anything  can  be  done 
to  reach  the  lowest  and  almost  outcast  class.  Thinks 
that  nothing  can  be  done  etfectually  unless  it  be  some- 
thing of  the  kind  provided  by  the  Factory  Laws. 

There  is  one  great  obstacle  here  ;  that  is  the  reli- 
gious one.  Any  scheme  of  education  ought  to  take 
that  into  account  ;  or  rather,  it  would  be  better,  if 
possible,  to  provide  some  means  of  education  applying 
to  all  alike,  without  reference  to  party,  as  might  be 
done  by  making  education  compulsory  on  all  children 
who  work,  which  all  the  poorest  must  do.  They  are 
the  class  whom  it  is  now  so  difficult  to  reach,  and  at 
the  same  time  who  need  it  most.  Thinks  such  a  plan 
is  about  the  best  that  can  be  proposed.  There  might 
be  difficulties,  of  course,  in  Avorking  it ;  but  thinks  it 
would  j^roduce  a  great  amount  of  good  on  the  whole. 
In  all  jDlaces,  whether  large  or  small,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  benefit. 

Joseph  Currie,  age  14. — Has  been  three  years  in  a 
match  factory.    Fills  boxes.    Hours  are  from  7  to  7. 
Breakfast  at  9,  f  of  an  hour  ;  dinner  at  2, 
hour  ;  tea  after  work. 

The  matches  catch  fire  when  damp.  The  smell  goes 
up  his  nose  then,  and  makes  him  cough.  His  eyes 
get  very  sore.    Washes  his  hands  regularly  ;  dries 


f  of  an 


them  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Thinks  there  is  a  piece  of 
soap.    Never  had  toothache.    Does  day  work. 

Goes  to  a  church  Sunday  school.  Went  to  a  week 
school  for  three  years,  but  left  otf  to  come  to  work. 
Can  read,  write  a  little,  and  do  division,  but  nothing 
else.  Has  read  of  Moses,  and  a  good  part  of  Isaiah,  at 
the  week  and  Sabbath  school.  They  asked  him  ques- 
tions about  what  he  read.  There  are  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

Edward  Mier,  age  12. — At  another  match  place 
seven  months.  Here  a  fortnight.  Hours  are  from  7 
to  8,  but  7  is  called  the  time.  Has  |  of  an  hour  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  at  9  and  2  ;  tea  after  work. 
Goes  home  to  all,  but  sometimes  eats  them  here  in  the 
wood  drying  room,  because  there  is  a  stove  there. 
Washes  in  the  barrel  outside  before  every  meal. 

His  hands  smoke  sometimes,  and  catch  fire.  Has  had 
that  swelled  neck  ever  since  he  was  born ;  it  does  not 
hurt.  Has  good  teeth.   Gets  set  wages,  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

Left  school  two  years  ago ;  had  been  for  four  years. 
Goes  on  Sunday  now.  They  are  Roman  Catholic 
schools.    Learns  the  catechism.    Can  read  and  write. 

Alfred  Kelly,  age  12. — Four  weeks  hei'e.  Was  two 
at  Malcolmson's.  They  were  all  put  away  because  they 
were  not  good  enough  fellows.  Hours  and  meals  like 
the  other  boys.  Looks  at  the  clock  there  to  know  the 
proper  time.  Goes  home  and  stays  the  regular  time. 
Does  piece  work.    Has  got  Is.  6d.  a  week. 

Went  to  a  Protestant  school  before  he  was  at  work. 
Goes  to  a  Catholic  chapel  on  Sundays.  Learns  the 
catechism.  Can  read  (does).  Writes  a  little.  Has 
tried  figures  ;  5  times  5  is  25.  Noah  "  was  what  God 
"  saved  in  the  ark."  Does  not  know  about  the 
"  Gospel,"  but  does  about  the  "  New  Testament." 
"  I  get  the  loan  of  a  book  at  home,  and  reads  about 
"  Jesus  and  the  way  He  was  crucified  in  the  garden." 

Abnej/  Kelly. — Is  dipper.  Has  worked  in  large 
match  factories  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Dublin 
before.  Altogether  16  years  in  the  work.  Kelly's  in 
Dublin  was  a  very  large  place. 

Has  seen  people  in  close  places  hurt  by  the  work. 
It  depends  on  the  ventilation.  They  suffered  greatly 
from  their  teeth.  Has  seen  a  man  who  lost  his  jaw  by 
it.  Never  suffered  himself  in  his  breathing,  or  appe- 
tite, or  inside.  Washes  himself,  and  rinses  his  mouth 
with  soda. 
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THE  PERCUSSION  CAP  MANUFACTURE. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, 

The  percussion  cap  manufacture,  which  is  very  limited  in  extent,  there  being  but  six  manufac  ■  The 
tories  in  the  kingdom,*  two  in  or  near  London,  and  four  at  Birmingham,  is  carried  on  mainly  by  ^j'^^nufacture'^ 

female  labour,  including  that  of  many  young  girls,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  general   

manufactures.    The  danger  arises  from  the  unavoidable  use  of  highly  explosive  materials,  in  par-     Keport  by 
ticular  of  fulminating  mercury,  one  of  the  most  violent  substances  known.    It  is,  however,  confined  Mr..T.E.Wlnte. 
to  the  preparation  and  application  of  these  materials,  and  ceases  when  they  are  distributed  into 
single  caps.    The  danger  is  plainly  of  a  kind  which  reaches  to  all  employed  under  the  same  roof,  or 
in  close  neighbourhood,  whether  actually  engaged  in  a  process  dangerous  in  itself  or  not. 

Five  or  six  serious  explosions  have  happened  in  Birmingham  alone,  one  about  three  years  since  l^oss  of  hfo  by 
causing  the  loss  of  19  lives.    The  greater  part  of  those  who  have  suffered  on  these  occasions  have 
been  young  people. 

Shortly  after  the  explosion  in  1859  some  clauses,  framed  with  a  view  of  guarding  against  such 
accidents  in  future,  were  inserted  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  following  year,  and  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  31st  of  August  1861,  regulating  the  use  and  keeping  of  gunpowder  and  other 
explosive  compositions  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  139.)  For  some  cause  or  other  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  not  been  duly  enforced. 

On  the  21st  of  June  last  an  explosion  took  place  at  the  fectory  of  Messrs.  Walker,  in  Graham 
Street,  Birmingham,  causing  nine  deaths,  and  injuring  on  the  whole  upwards  of  40  persons,  many  of 
them  young  girls  employed  on  the  premises.  On  the  evidence  taken  at  the  inquest  it  appeared  that 
some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Act  had  been  entirely  disregarded  ;  a  fact  which  I  had 
discovered  by  my  own  inquiries  when  visiting  the  factory  only  three  days  before  the  accident. 

Certain  provisions  which  relate  only  to  the  safety  of  persons  outside  not  engaged  in  the  manu-  Act  of  23  &  24 
facture  of  the  dangerous  articles,  those,  for  example,  regulating  the  distance  from  other  premises, 
are  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  The  Act,  however,  amongst  other  things  (s.  6.),  requires 
a  licence  by  magistrates  in  all  cases,  with  an  exception  of  Crown  manufactories,  for  carrying 
on  the  manufacture  of  loaded  percussion  caps ;  limits  the  quantity  of  fulminating  mercury  Avhich 
may  be  kept  in  an  unlicensed  place  to  1  oz.  dry  or  8  oz.  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  of  water ; 
requires  a  distance  of  20  yards  between  the  mixing  place  and  any  other  workshop ;  forbids  the 
keeping  any  other  explosive  materials  in  the  same  building  in  which  caps  are  loaded,  and  limits  the 
quantity  of  composition  to  be  kept  in  any  building  in  which  caps  are  loaded  to  24  oz.  at  a  time. 
The  Act  also  (ss.  15.  16.)  empowers,  and  seems  by  necessary  construction  to  require,  manufacturers 
of  the  dangerous  articles  to  make  rules,  which,  if  necessary,  are  to  be  enforced  by  magistrates,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  workpeople,  in  order  to  guard  against  accidents ;  and  these  rules  are  to  be  affixed  to 
the  place  to  which  they  relate,  and  copies  given  to  the  workpeople.  If  these  provisions  were  enforced 
the  risk  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  penalties  imposed,  however,  are  very  slight,  viz.,  a  fine  not  exceeding  10/.  and  forfeiture  of 
the  materials  unlawfully  kept,  and  no  machinery  is  actually  established  for  seeing  that  the  Act  is 
obeyed,  but  merely  a  power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  a  person 
to  inspect  any  place  within  the  Act,  no  remuneration  being  provided ;  a  power  which  it  is  no  person's 
business  to  set  in  motion,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  seldom  if  ever,  in  fact,  exercised. 

The  Birmingham  Borough  magistrates  have  not  granted  and  refuse  to  grant  a  licence  for  any 
percussion  cap  manufactory  within  their  limits. 

The  last  explosion  led  to  an  application  by  the  same  authorities  for  a  more  stringent  Act,  and  a  Amended,  but 
short  Act  has  been  since  passed  in  the  last  Session,  which  directs  that  the  power  given  by  the  previous  insufficient. 
Act  for  J ustices  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  search  of  any  premises  on  suspicion  of  an  infringement,  so 
far  as  relates  to  gunpowder,  shall  extend  also  to  percussion  caps.     With  the  exception  of  thie 
addition  the  law  remains  as  it  was  before.    This  notice  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  will  draw 
attention  to  some  details  in  the  evidence  which  otherwise  might  seem  not  material. 

Percussion  caps  differ  in  kind  and  quality,  and  some  of  the  details  of  their  manufacture  differ  Process  of 
accordingly.    The  two  great  classes,  however,  are  those  familiar  to  most  eyes,  viz.,  the  military,  ma.nufacture. 
a  larger  and  more  powerful  cap,  usually  smooth  on  the  outside  with  the  edge  turned  up  like  the  brim 
of  a  hat ;  and  the  sporting  cap,  usually  ribbed  outside  and  smooth  edged.    The  stages  of  manufacture 
are,  however,  mainly  these  : — Thin  strips  of  copper  sheeting  are  punched  by  steam  power  into  small 

cross-shaped  pieces  of  this  form  i  |^    I    In  one  factory,  which  I  visited,  a  small  machine,  working 

at  a  slower  rate  than  usual,  was  cutting  these  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  12  hours. 
The  machine  worked  itself,  and  only  required  to  be  fed  occasionally  with  the  strips  of  metal.  This 
process,  however,  I  saw  going  on  in  only  one  factory,  and  the  material  seems  usually  bought  in  the 
form  described. 


*  This  does  not  include  the  great  Government  manufactory  at  Woolwich. 
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The 
T'ercussion  Cap 
Manufacture. 

Report  by 
Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Primina;. 


Mixing. 


Drying. 

Composition 
should  be  used 
\.n  a  -wet  state. 


These  flat  pieces  are  then  punched  into  the  cup-shape  either  by  hand  presses,  a  process  called  "drawing 
through,"  or  by  steam  machinery,  which  requires  the  hand  only  to  place  the  flat  pieces  one  by  one  on 
revolving  plates.  The  edges  of  the  sporting  caps  require  also  to  be  ground  smooth,  an  operation  also 
performed  either  by  machinery,  which  keeps  up  continual  streams  of  caps,  throwing  them  out  singly 
as  completed  ;  or  by  presses  worked  by  the  hand  or  foot  like  a  lathe.  The  latter  is  laborious  work 
for  women  when  long  continued. 

Before  the  caps  are  charged  the  metal,  which  is  usually  greasy,  is  cleaned  by  steeping  in  a  chemical 
solution,  washing,  or  "  swilling,"  and  shaken  thoroughly  in  dry  sawdust  in  sieves,  or  in  wooden  drums 
turned  by  machinery. 

The  caps  are  now  fitted  in  rows  in  oblong  blocks,  containing  usually  about  2,000  in  a  block,  with 
the  hollow  part  upwards,  in  order  to  be  loaded  with  the  percussion  composition,  an  operation  called 
"  priming  "  or  "  charging."  The  block  is  placed  by  the  primer  under  sliding  metal  plates  of  the  same 
size  as  the  blocks  and  pierced  with  holes  answering  in  number  and  position  to  the  caps  as  arranged  in  tlie 
block  below,  but  of  much  smaller  diameter  ;  the  plates,  however,  being  so  set  at  first  that  the  upper 
and  lower  openings  do  not  coincide.  A  quantity  of  percussion  powder  is  then  poured  or  spead  over 
the  upper  plate  so  as  to  fill  all  the  upper  holes,  still  closed  beneath  by  a  lower  plate,  and  the  remainder 
is  very  carefully  swept  away  by  the  softest  possible  brusli,  as  a  hare's  foot  or  a  feather.  The  plates 
are  then  slightly  shifted  on  their  slides  so  as  to  allow  the  powder  to  drop  into  the  hollows  of  the  caps 
beneath.  The  friction  unavoidable  in  the  process  is  very  apt  to  cause  an  explosion,  and  extraordinary 
caution  is  required. 

The  powder  is  usually  fixed  in  the  caps  by  wetting  with  varnish,  as  with  shellac  and  naphtha,  or 
by  putting  in  small  round  pieces  of  tinfoil,  or  by  both  means  ;  and  the  caps  are  also  dried  in  stoves 
slightly  heated.  The  round  pieces  of  tinfoil  are  usually  punched  with  the  hand  by  little  girls,  and  are 
picked  up  and  put  into  the  caps  with  a  waxed  needle  by  others,  which  is  called  "  dropping  in  "  or 
'•'  tinfoiling."  The  tinfoil  is  pressed  home  on  the  powder  and  polished  by  a  kind  of  lathe  or  press, 
worked  by  steam  or  the  hand  or  foot.  In  this  process,  also  sometimes  called  "  tinfoiling,"  the  caps 
often  explode  loudly  from  the  pressure,  but  the  operation  is  performed  on  caps  singly,  and  no  harm 
seems  to  arise  from  it  beyond  an  occasional  blow  from  a  particle  of  the  cap,  as  in  firing  a  gun.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  the  smallest  particle  thus  thro^yi:  off  may  be  a  source  of  danger  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  very  explosive  materials. 

In  several  stages  of  the  Avork,  as  the  wetting,  tinfoiling,  and  looking  over,  as  well  as  the  priming, 
much  tiuie  and  labour  is  saved  by  dealing  with  the  caps  in  large  and  uniform  groups.  For  these 
purposes  they  are  arranged  cups  upwards  in  "  blocks  "  or  frames,  much  in  the  shape  of  a  large  slate, 
pierced  with  cross  rows  of  holes.  This  is  usually  done  by  girls  who  throw  a  handful  of  caps  upon 
the  frame  and  shake  it,  picking  out  any  that  fall  irregularly,  until  all  the  holes  are  filled.  This  is 
called  variously  "  shaking  in,"  "  filling  blocks,"  or  simply  "  filling." 

The  caps  when  finished  are  "  looked  over  "  in  order  to  discover  and  pick  out  any  that  are  imperfect, 
and  are  then  put  into  small  boxes  and  packed,  a  work  requiring  many  hands. 

Of  these  processes  the  only  one  dangerous  in  itself  is  the  priming,  which  is  usually  therefore  intrusted 
only  to  an  experienced  person,  and  has  in  some,  though  not  in  all  instances,  been  lately  removed  to  a 
distance  from  the  other  workshops.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  measure  of  this  danger.  It  is 
stated  by  a  person  of  25  years'  experience  as  a  primer,  in  all  other  respects  a  most  guarded  witness,  that 
an  explosion  of  2,000  caps  or  so  {i.e.  a  single  lot),  w^ould  "shake  her  place  and  blow  the  windows  out." 
"  The  windows  were  always  shaken  out."  Another  witness,  whose  place  of  work  was  down  in  the  yard, 
the  priming  place  being  at  the  top  of  the  factory,  had  several  times  seen  explosions  of  "  percussion, 
"  powder  in  the  priming  room,  and  heard  the  noise  and  seen  the  smoke."  Another  "  wishes  to 
"  contradict "  the  priming  woman  in  her  statement  as  to  the  rarity  of  explosions  at  the  priming, 
and  states  that  only  a  few  months  before  the  final  accident  in  Graham  Street,  there  was  an  explosion 
which  made  him  look  out  from  his  own,  an  adjoining  factory,  and  ask  one  of  the  Messrs.  Walker 
if  he  was  "  going  to  blow  them  all  up,"  and  "  that  all  the  girls  came  rushing  out  in  terror  into  the 
"  street."  Othei-s  describe  such  explosions  as  much  less  serious  and  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  injure 
any  but  the  primer. 

Possibly  differences  in  the  size  of  the  priming  plates,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  powder  poured 
upon  the  same  plate  at  different  times,  a  matter  which  seems  to  depend  sometimes  at  least  upon  the 
nicety  of  the  primer's  hand,  and  the  degree,  not  only  of  strength,  which  varies  with  the  particular  quality 
of  the  powder  used,  but  also  of  dryness  or  coolness,  as  well  as  the  different  bias  of  different  witnesses, 
may  account  for  some  of  these  variations.  Still  the  flashing  of  2,000  caps  alone,  with  the  far  larger 
proportion  of  powder  necessarily  upon  the  plate,  in  a  space  of  about  four  square  feet,  cannot  be  a 
slight  matter,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  risk  from  the  nearness  of  the  larger  packet  or  bottle 
from  which  the  powder  is  taken,  possibly  still  in  the  primer's  hand,  and  the  probable  presence  on  the 
premises  of  still  larger  stores,  enough  at  least  for  the  day's  use. 

There  is,  however,  a  process  always  supposed  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  priming,  viz., 
mixing  the  ingredients  of  the  composition.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  proprietor  or  his  family,  more, 
perhaps,  in  order  to  keep  the  particular  method,  which  is  always  considered  a  secret,  from  others  who 
might  turn  it  to  their  own  account,  than  for  security.  This  and  some  preliminary  highly  dangerous 
processes,  such  as  drying  the  fulminate,  have  in  some,  but  not,  it  will  be  seen,  in  all  cases,  been, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  principal  manufactory. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  that  in  one  very  large  and  busy  manufactory  in  London,  a  system 
of  using  the  composition  only  in  a  wet  state,  and  in  much  less  than  the  usual  quantities  at  a  time,  has 
been  for  many  years  pursued ;  and,  as  is  said,  and  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  con- 
tinued use  in  such  a  place,  without  in  any  degree  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  article  produced. 
The  method  is  very  simple  to  the  common  eye,  and  cannot  require  any  great  skill  or  experience,  as  i^i 
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shown  by  the  fact  of  a  girl  of  17,  who  has  only  been  in  this  factory  a  month,  being  regularly 
employed  as  a  mixer,  and  having  once  or  twice  charged  the  caps,  a  work  here  requiring  more  skill 
than  the  mixing.  '  The  proprietors  of  this  establishment  have,  in  all  other  respects,  made  the  most 
complete  provision  for  the  well  being  of  their  people,  and  are,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
safety  of  their  system,  as  they  allow  the  mixing  and  charging  to  be  all  done  in  one  square  shop,  in 
close  contact  with  other  portions  of  the  building,  by  women  and  girls,  working  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other ;  other  women  and  girls,  making  in  all  about  30,  working  in  the  same  shop,  one  or  two  in  a 
way  which  causes  the  frequent  loud  snapping  of  single  caps.  No  serious  accident  has  happened  here ; 
but  the  same  might,  for  a  long  while,  have  been  said  of  manufactories  in  Birmingham,  in  which  pro- 
cesses, admitted  to  be  most  dangerous,  had  long  been  carried  on.  Accidents,  however,  have  happened 
on  the  system  now  referred  to,  but  have  been  always  very  slight;  which  seems  more  to  the  point. 
How  far  this  method,  supposing  it  to  be  really  effectual  in  securing  reasonable  safety,  may  be  for  any 
reason  beyond  the  present  means  or  the  reach  of  manufacturers  in  general,  or,  if  not,  how  it  can  be 
enforced  is  an  important  question. 

To  the  evidence  taken  by  myself,  I  have  added  extracts  from  that  taken  at  far  greater  length  at 
the  inquest  held  after  the  late  accident  at  the  factory.  I  was  not,  however,  present  at  the  delivery  of 
the  verdict.  Tliis  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  people  engaged  in  such  manu- 
factures have  been  and  may  be  exposed. 

A  few  general  remarks  will  sufficiently  characterize  the  buildings  in  which  this  manufacture  is 
conducted  in  Birmingham  itself.  They  stand  like  houses,  of  vi^hich  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
originally  consisted,  in  crowded  streets,  and  the  necessary  space  is  obtained  only  by  throwing  out 
small  workshops  and  narrow  galleries  in  the  yards  at  the  back.  The  result  is  that  the  v^'orking  rooms 
are  nearly  all  cramped,  low,  and  ill  ventilated,  and  without  other  suitable  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
those  employed. 

With  regard  to  two  of  the  six  cap  manufactories,  from  what  I  was  told  there  as  to  the  age  and 
number  of  the  persons  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  processes  of  preparing  and  applying  the 
composition,  I  did  not  press  any  further  investigation. 

As  to  a  third,  that  since  destroyed  by  the  late  explosion,  it  was  only  after  much  difficulty  that 
I  was  allowed  to  see  the  workshops  themselves,  and  then  the  priming  place  was  not  shown  to  me. 

I  obtained  evidence,  however,  that  the  priming  was  done  in  part  of  the  building,  and  that  four  girls 
were  employed  as  helpers  to  the  primer. 

The  young  persons  and  children  engaged  in  the  above  manufactories,  as  a  rule,  earn  higher  wages 
and  are  of  a  better  class,  better  fed,  clothed,  and  cleaner  in  body,  and,  notvv'ithstanding  cases  of 
extreme  ignorance,  better  taught,  and  altogether  brighter  in  mind  than  those  engaged  in  the  lucifer 
match  manufactories, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Edwaed  White. 
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R  WALKER'S,  GRAHAM  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

This  factory  being  no  longer  in  existence,  and  it  seeming  improbable  that  the  site  will  ever  be 
allowed  to  be  used  again  for  a  like  purpose,  need  not  be  noticed  further  than  by  saying  that,  as  a 
building  it  was  an  extreme  instance  of  what  has  been  described  as  the  general  character  of  the 
Birmingham  percussion  cap  manufactories,  cramped,  crowded,  and  ill  arranged.  There  was  on 
each  side  a  factory,  separated  by  a  party  wall,  and  there  were  other  buildings,  a  cartridire  manu- 
ftictory  and  three  dwelling  houses  adjoining  at  the  back.  So  violent  was  the  explosionfthat  not 
only  v/as  the  greater  part  of  the  factory  utterly  destroyed,  but  the  factories  on  each  side  were 
seriously  injured,  holes  being  blown  through  into  each  of  them.  In  one  a  man  was  killed, 
though  separated  by  an  entire  shop,  i.e.  by  two  partitions,  from  the  Walkers'  factory.  The  whole  party 
wall  on  this  side  was  pulled  down  on  the  evening  of  the  explosion,  for  the  safety  of  those  who  were 
seeking  the  bodies  amongst  the  ruins.  The  mutilation  and  disfigurement  of  body  caused  by  an  explosion 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  more  than  referred  to.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  jMessrs.  Walkef  who  was 
killed  could  not  be  recognised  by  his  own  brother,  another  man  was  equally  mutilated.  At  the 
time  of  the  explosion  there  were  54  persons  on  the  premises,  of  whom  several  were  under  the  ao-e 
of  18,  and  of  the  latter  three  were  killed. 


Birmingham. 


Ellen  Thomas,  age  10. — Lines  boxes  with  paper, 
Comes  in  the  morning  at  9.  Stays  till  7,  sometimes 
till  8  or  9  ;  seldom  till  9.  Has  stayed  till  8  for  a  week 
together  sometimes.  Dinner  at  1.  There  is  a  clock. 
Is  allowed  1^  hour.  Tea  at  5.  Always  stojts  in  the 
warehouse  for  these,  because  she  lives  a  long  way  off". 
Her  proper  wages  are  2s.  6d.  a  week,  but  they  take 
off"  part  if  .she  leaves  work  at  7.  Takes  it  home  to 
mother.  Went  to  a  Aveek  school  for  a  twelvemonth 
two  years  ago,  but  left  before  she  came  here.  Went 
also  "when  I  was  a  little  one.j"  about  6.  Goes  on 
Sundays  now  to  St.  Andrew's  chm-ch  school.  Reads 
easily.  Cannot  write.  Minister  preaches  "about 
"  Jesus  Christ  and  God,  and  how  good  they  was  to 


"  us."  Has  a  slate  and  tries  some  sums  nearly  every 
night  when  she  goes  home.  No  one  helps  her. 
Mother  is  often  out. 

Eliza  Beckett,  age  15. — Works  in  the  primino- 
room  for  Mrs.  Wareham,  the  primer.  Wets  the  caps 
with  shellac  and  spirits  of  wine  by  a  machine  after 
they  are  primed.  Mrs.  Wareham  puts  tlie  powder  in 
with  a  machine.  It  never  goes  off.  Works  about  so 
far  (8  feet)  from  Mrs.  Wareham.  It  is  a  small  room. 
Three  other  girls  work  in  the  same  place.  They  are 
all  under  18.  Has  dinner  at  home.  Is  allowed  1^ 
liours.  Tea  in  the  shop.  Has  20  minutes  or  half  an 
hour.  Has  55.  a  week.  Gets  2d.  for  herself  some- 
times. Father  is  foreman  in  a  brass  foundry.  Goes 
02 
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CHILDEEN'S  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


The         to  an  evening  school  on  Monday  and  Thursday  from 
Percussion  Cap  g  to  9^.    Learns  to  sew,  read,  and  write.  Cannot 
Manufacture,    ^^^.j^^     ^^^^j^^  figures.    (Cannot  spell  even  short  words, 
Birmingham.    Is  shown  a  picture  of  a  child  kneeling.)     "  He  is 
_^         "  praying."     Does  not  know  any  prayers  herself. 
Mr. -J.  E.White.  Did  when  at  school.    She  has  been  at  work  here  6 

 ■   years.    Has  not  heard  of  Abraham  as  she  knows  of. 

Has  heard  of  Noah,  but  never  of  the  flood  or  of  all 
the  people  in  the  world  being  drowned.  Thinks  she 
has  heard  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Init  does  not  know  what 
they  were. 

Elizabeth  Allen,  age  16.  "  DraAVS^  through." 
Has  not  got  her  finger  under  the  press.  Some  of  the 
girls  do.  One  of  the  girls  who  was  "tin-foiling," 
(the  pressing  the  tin-foil  home  is  meant  here,)  had  the 
cap  go  off  and  hit  her  eye.  It  is  when  the  powder 
is  being  put  into  the  caps  that  they  go  off.  It  is  not 
often  loud.  As  loud  as  a  gun  sometimes,  but  there 
have  not  been  many  altogether  since  she  has  been 
here,  that  is  8  months.  Comes  at  8  if  she  likes  ; 
leaves  at  7.  When  they  are  busy  stays  till  9.  That  is 
not  very  often.  Is  paid  l^d.  a  thousand.  A  "  lot"  is 
olb.,  and  will  make  about  12,000.  Some  girls  will  do 
a  lot  a  day.  If  it  is  a  good  lot,  and  there  is  little 
scrap  (waste)  it  will  be  more,  and  a  girl  will  get  2s. 
Goes  to  school  on  Sunday,  and  to  an  evening  school 
on  Monday,  but  that  is  shut  in  the  summer.  Does 
not  pay  for  it.  Could  never  afford  to  go  to  a  day 
school.  They  pay  2d.  a  week  at  the  church  schools. 
Father  is  dead,  and  mother  camiot  do  much,  so  has  to 
help  her.    Says  she  is  in  good  health. 

Jane  JVhateley,  age  14. — Puts  tinfoil  into  the  caps 
Avith  a  waxed  needle.  Comes  at  9.  She  stays  till  8 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  sometimes  later.  Has 
dinner  here  at  1.  Most  go  home.  Has  tea  aljout  4. 
They  have  it  when  they  like,  and  take  about  20 


minutes.  No  particular  time  is  allowed,  Could  wash 
at  a  tap  in  the  yard  if  she  liked.  Gets  5*.  a  week 
usually.  Has  got  6s.  Has  3rf.  for  herself  sometimes. 
A  girl  told  her  of  this  place.  Left  a  week-day  school 
to  come  here  more  than  5  years  ago.  Goes  to  a  Sun- 
day school  regularly,  and  to  an  evening  week  school 
sometimes,  but  it  will  not  be  open  till  autumn.  Can  read 
(reads  a  stanza  well).  Can  write  a  little  and  do  sub- 
traction and  long  division.    Five  times  15  is  75. 

Rosanna  Whately,  age  13. — Tinfoils  also.  Has 
l)een  here  four  years.  The  caps  are  bi'ought  in  in 
boxes  and  she  shakes  them  into  blocks.  A  block  holds 
3,000.  Is  paid  by  the  number  of  pounds  weight 
which  she  does.  Gets  about  4s.  a  week.  Has  not 
been  to  a  week-day  or  evening  school,  but  goes  on 
Sunday.  Can  read  a  little,  but  not  write.  Can  do 
subtraction.  Never  does  anything  at  home  in  the 
evening.    Has  no  father. 

Edward  Thomas  Mann.,  age  11. — Shears  strips 
of  copper  ready  for  the  machine,  Avhich  cuts  them 
in^o  blanks,  and  oils  them  with  a  rag.  The  rough 
edge  of  the  metal  cuts  his  fingers  and  makes  them 
bleed,  but  does  not  hurt  much.  Sometimes  if  he  gets 
a  bit  of  the  metal  into  his  finger  it  festers.  Once  his 
finger  swelled  up  that  big  (quarter  of  an  inch  high). 
Has  only  been  here  2  months.  Comes  to  work  at  9. 
Stays  till  7  or  8.  Has  dinner  up  in  the  shop.  Went 
to  a  week  school,  but  left  to  come  here.  Does  not  go 
of  an  evening,  but  does  on  Sunday.  Can  read  (spells 
one  syllable  words).  Can  write,  not  very  well.  Can 
do  "  some  'straction  and  piffatic."  Is  sure  it  is 
"  piffatic."  "  Thems  sums  as  have  got  ever  so  many 
"  figures  in  "  (arithmetic  ?).  Goes  to  church  with  his 
mother  on  Sunday  night.  Christ  was  Jesus  Christ's 
son.  Jesus  Christ  did  miracles.  Christ  did  not  do 
anything.    He  was  a  man  first. 


Extracts  from  the  Evidence  taken  at  the  Inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of  nine  persons  killed  by 
the  Explosion  at  the  Percussion  Cap  Manufactory  of  R.  Walkek,  69  and  70,  Graham  Street, 
Birmingham,  ou  the  21st  of  June  1862. 


James  Walker. — Was  on  the  premises,  69  and  70, 
Graham  Street,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  21st  of 
eJune  inst.,  at  20  minutes  to  5.  There  was  an  explo- 
sion then.  Nine  bodies  were  found  in  the  ruins. 
Recognized  one  of  them  as  his  brother  Thomas  Sim- 
cox  Walker.  Believed  another  to  be  his  brother 
Richard,  but  cannot  swear  that  he  recognized  him, 
because  he  was  so  mutilated  and  had  no  clothing  on. 

Susanna  Holmes  identifies  the  body  of  her  little 
girl  Emily,  aged  10  on  Friday.  She  worked  in  the 
warehouse  at  Walker's,  in  Graham  Street,  labelling 
and  lining  boxes,  and  going  errands.  She  used  not  to 
come  home  to  dinner.    Had  worked  there  10  months. 

Eliza  Whateley. — Saw  the  body  of  her  little  one  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Duke  of  Marlboi'ough.  Her 
name  was  Rosanna,  and  she  was  13.  She  worked  at 
tinfoiling  at  Walker's  in  Graham  Sti'eet.  Was  aware 
it  was  a  dangerous  employment.  Several  people  had 
told  her  so.  Was  not  afraid,  because  they  were  so 
careful.  Her  child  knew  it  was  dangerous.  Her  child 
earned  3s.  a  week,  but  often  less. 

Ann  Wood. — Saw  her  child  Anna  Maria  in  the 
hospital  last  Saturday  night.  She  was  not  dead,  but 
she  was  not  far  off  it.  Has  since  been  to  see  her 
body.  She  was  14,  and  worked  in  the  priming  shop 
at  Walker's  in  Graham  Street  as  a  "  filler,"  {i.  e.  at 
filling  caps  into  blocks  or  frames).  She  had  worked  hi 
that  shop  for  six  months.  Pier  wages  were  3s.  a  week, 
but  she  only  got  2s.  8^e?.,  because  some  of  the  hours 
were  taken  off.  (Witness  could  not  explain  this.) 
Her  child  never  said  it  was  dangerous  Avork.  Witness 
did  not  know  that  it  was. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Walker. — Their  factory  in  Graham 
Street  was  not  licensed.  There  was  a  Avooden  cup- 
board in  the  corner  of  the  cellar  ;  it  had  not  had  any- 
thing in  for  a  long  time, — 12  months.  Before  that  the 
fulminate  Avas  kept  there.    They  took  it  away,  because 


after  the  Whittal  Street  explosion  they  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  keep  it  there. 

Martha  Wareham.  —  Is  j^rimer  at  Walker's  in 
Graham  Street,  and  has  been  for  24  or  25  years.  On  the 
Saturday  afternoon  Avas  having  her  tea  Avith  two  little 
girls,  Emma  Tonks,  11,  and  Margaret  Feeny,  12  or 
l3,  in  the  "  middle  place"  or  "filling  shop,"  which 
joins  the  priming  room.  Heard  something  go  off  and 
felt  a  great  shock.  Fell  through  the  floor.  Was 
covered  in  the  ruins  for  a  good  bit,  and  taken  out  by 
three  men  and  sent  in  a  cab  to  the  hospital.  Was 
))adly  bruised.  Had  the  key  of  the  sifting  room  to 
fetch  up  powder  from  the  cellar  twice  or  oftener  on 
the  day  of  the  explosion.  The  last  time  about  four 
o'clock,  when  she  brought  up  14  oz.  of  powder. 
It  Avas  kept  at  the  cellar  head  in  broAvn  paper  parcels 
of  from  12  oz.  to  l^lbs.  Put  the  parcels  in  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  the  priming  room  in  an  archAvay  built  on 
purpose  for  it.  Poured  the  powder  out  of  the  parcels 
on  to  the  priming  plate.  There  Avas  A'ery  little  left  in 
the  cellar ;  less  than  there  had  been  for  a  long  Avhile  ; 
perhaps  1  ~  lbs.  or  2  lbs.  Had  worked  hard  that  Aveek, 
but  cannot  tell  how  much  powder  she  had  used  or 
how  much  she  could  use.  Never  reckoned.  Is  paid 
14s.  a  Aveek  regulai'ly.  The  powder  generally  came 
in  on  Tuesday  ;  if  not,  on  a  Wednesday.  SjJoke  for  it 
Avhen  it  got  doAvn  to  about  2  lbs.  That  was  on  a 
Monday  generally.  The  last  came  in  on  Tuesday 
night,  the  17th.  On  the  Tuesday,  when  the  last 
powder  came,  the  sieves  came  too.  There  was  from 
16  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of  powder.  The  sieves  are  used  for 
mixing.  The  powder  is  mixed  with  "  ox,"  a  white 
stuff,  and  powdered  glass.  No  one  but  herself  ever 
fetched  up  powder  ;  only  brought  one  packet  at  a 
time.  Ahvays  weighed  it.  Generally  Avent  down 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Used  more  than  4  lbs.  a 
day,  sometimes.  Did  if  she  worked  till  8  at  night. 
In  that  week  had  used  about  3J  lbs.  a  day,  perhaps. 


children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE, 
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The  mixing  used  to  be  done  in  the  top  attic  fronting 
the  street.  Tliere  is  no  copy  of  rules  for  the  Avork- 
people  put  up  anywhere  in  the  factory.  Has  had 
several  small  explosions,  2,000  caps,  or  so,  going  otF  at 
a  time.  That  would  shake  her  place,  and  blow  the 
windows  out.  Has  had  four  or  tive  years  without  an 
explosion.  Does  not  remember  more  than  one  in  a 
year.  The  windows  were  always  shaken  out,  and  her 
face  was  burnt  three  or  four  times.  (The  lids  of  one 
eye  look  drawn  together).  No  one  else  was  hurt.  Has 
four  girls  in  her  room,  three  shaking  caps  into  blocks,  or 
"  filling"  and  "  picking  waste,"  and  one  (Eliza Beckett, 
15,)  wetting.  This  girl  never  touched  witness's  work. 
Witness  had  14s.  a  week  after  the  Whittal  Street 
explosion.  When  she  worked  to  8,  the  girls  did. 
She  got  3d.  an  hour  for  overtime.  If  a  girl's  wages 
were  4s.  a  week,  she  would  get  Id.  an  hour  extra. 
Witness  came  to  the  factory  at  10  years  old.  After 
three  years  began  to  prime,  and  has  done  so  ever 
since.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  in  the 
priming  room  only  the  14  oz.  which  she  had  just 
brought  up.  Has  helped  at  the  mixing.  Tt  is 
done  on  a  very  large  sheet  of  paper  kept  on  purpose, 
by  tossing  the  powder  from  side  to  side.  The  in- 
gredients are,  she  believes,  (besides  the  fulminate) 
"  ox,"  (chlorate  of  potash,)  pounded  glass,  sulphur,  and 
black  antimony,  but  they  differ  according  to  the  kind 
of  powder.  Sieved  the  antimony  in  the  sifting  room 
with  Avire  sieves,  and  Avrapped  it  up.  Eliza  Beckett 
sieved  the  "  ox,"  the  pounded  glass,  and  the  brimstone 
at  the  same  time.  All  these  ingredients  wei'c  kept  in 
the  sifting  room.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  brim- 
stone. 

Eliza  Beckett,  age  15. — Has  worked  as  "wetter"  in 
the  priming  shop  at  Walker's  for  five  years  or  better. 

Mr.  T/ionias  Hhix. — Is  a  manufacturing  chemist. 
Supplies  Walker's,  Graham  Street,  with  fulminating 
cyanide  of  mercury.  Supplied  the  last  on  the  Tuesday 
before  the  accident.  The  order  was  10  lbs.  Took 
14  lbs.     Expected  another  order  on   the  Monday 


following,  and  should  have  taken  it  on  the  Tuesday.  The 
Should  take  it  the  same  day  that  he  made  it,  if  there  Percussion  Cap 
were  time.    Cannot  say  Avhat  was  the  usual  order.  Manufacture. 
Sometimes  it  was  51bs.  or  10  lbs.  according  to  the  work.  Binjiingiiam. 

In  some  kinds  no  fulminate  is  used.     Before  the   . 

Whittal  Street  explosion  has  taken  in  the  order  of  Mr.  J.E.White 

50  lbs.  at  one  time.    Since  then  has  not  taken  more  

than  20  lbs.  at  a  time.  Delivers  all  orders  in  the 
town  himself,  mixed  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  water. 
It  is  in  packets  of  5  lbs.  each.  When  he  sends  ful- 
minate away  for  Government  orders,  is  obliged  to 
mix  it  with  25  per  cent,  of  water,  and  send  it  by 
canal.  There  is  no  indication  outside  wdiat  it  is.  There 
is  no  harm  when  so  mixed.  When  he  took  the  powder 
to  Graham  Street,  it  was  always  put  in  the  cellar.  If 
it  was  a  large  order  of  50  lbs.,  it  was  in  a  stone  jar 
or  cask,  and  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
Avas  set  down  beside  a  Avooden  cupboard  there. 
Believes,  as  far  as  he  can  speak  without  his  books, 
that  1  lb.  of  fulminate,  when  mixed  with  chlorate  of 
potash,  antimony,  grit,  and  brimstone,  Avill  make  about 
4  ll)s.  of  best  percussion  poAvder,  and  much  more  of  com- 
mon. Tavo  or  three  pounds  of  mixed  powdei'  Avould 
not  be  enough  to  cause  such  an  explosion  as  that  in 
Graham  Street  ;  it  would  1)1oav  tlie  AvindoAvs  out,  but 
not  the  Avails.  If  it  Avere  Avarm  it  Avould  easily  go  off. 
Percussion  powder  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  any  build- 
ing at  all  ;  it  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  a  light  sherl. 
Avith  only  a  coA'er  over  if.  His  own  manufactory  is 
near  the  Small  Heath  Schools  ;  they  came  to  him. 

The  verdict  AA'as  that  the  nine  j^ersons  died  from 
injuries  on  the  21st  of  June  1862,  "  from  an  explosion 
"  of  percussion  poAvder  in  the  cellar  of  the  Walker's 
"  premises  in  Graham  Street,  but  that  there  Avas  no 
'•'  evidence  to  show  how  that  powder  ignited."  The 
jury,  by  a  memorandum  on  the  record,  noted  their 
opinion,  "that  on  the  21st  of  June  1862  there  must 
"  have  been  on  the  premises  a  large  quantity  of  per- 
"  cussion  powder  greatly  in  excess  of  Avhat  is  lawful 
"  under  the  23rd  &  24th  Vict.  cap.  139." 


MESSRS.  LUDLOW'S,  LEGGE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

These  premises  form  the  corner  between  tAvo  streets,  and  are  made  up  of  two  house-like  buildings, 
formerly  distinct  tenements,  and  both  Percussion  Cap  Manufactories.  There  are  small  yards 
at  the;  back,  and  low  narrow  galleries  are  run  out,  but  the  space  is  necessarily  very  cramped. 
Shattered  windows  inside  seem  still  to  show  traces  of  an  explosion  which  happened  here  about  three 
years  ago,  causing  the  loss  of  three  lives,  and  which  led  the  proprietors  to  remove  the  dangerous 
parts  of  the  work  into  the  country.  A  separate  notice  of  the  country  factory,  Avhich  includes  also  the 
loading  of  cartridges,  and  Avhere  the  priming  arrangements  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  is  given.  The 
evidence  of  three  little  girls  engaged  in  what  no  doubt  is  thought  a  perfectly  simple  and  harmless 
employment  (sticking  on  labels)  gives  a  marked  instance  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  qualities  of  common  green  papers,  and  consequent  carelessness  in  their  use.  I  procured  some 
paper,  of  v/hich  green  labels,  such  as  here  referred  to,  are  made.  It  is  very  bright,  a  surface  colour, 
and  scratches  off  easily  Avith  the  nail,  in  a  fine  powder. 


Mr.  Alfred  Ludlow. — Has  carried  on  this  business 
Avith  his  partner  for  seven  or  eight  years.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Act,  passed  a  yeai'  or  two  back,  they 
have  removed  the  part  of  the  work  in  Avhich  explosive 
materials  are  used  into  the  country.  For  safety,  the 
dangerous  processes  are  carried  on  in  Avooden  sheds, 
and  they  only  keep  small  quantities  of  explosive  mate- 
rials in  any  one  building.  They  find  girls  and  Avomen 
the  most  suitable  for  most  parts  of  the  Avoi'k.  Their 
business  would  be  very  little  affected  by  any  regula- 
tions like  those  of  the  factory  laAvs.  Never  cares  to 
employ  children  much  under  12  or  13,  though  there 
may  be  occasional  exceptions.  Should  prefer  from  six 
to  six  as  the  hours  of  Avork  to  the  present  hours  of 
from  eight  to  seven  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
law  to  that  effect  Avould  be  unable  to  secure  this.  If 
they  Avere  to  try  to  enforce  such  hours,  the  hands 
Avould  leaA^e  and  go  to  other  employments  Avhere  they 
could  begin  Avork  later.  Altered  the  hour  of  coming 
to  Avork  from  nine  to  eight  about  a  year  back,  and  lost 
sevci-al  hands  in  consequence.  Does  not  knoAV  of  any 
manufactories  in  Birmingham  that  open  befoi'C  eight. 
If  the  hands  Avere  to  come  earlier,  more  work  Avould 
be  done  than  at  present.    From  six  to  six,  or  hours 


O  3 


like  that,  would  be  better  for  all  parties.  It  would 
certainly  give  the  AA'orkpeople  more  leisure.  Does  not 
think  that  restrictions  upon  Avorking  children  or  girls 
under  15  years  of  age  beyond  these  hours  Avould  make 
an.y  difference  ;  but  at  certain  times  it  AA'ould  be  incon- 
venient if  they  could  not  employ  girls  above  that  age 
for  extra  hours.  These  occasions,  howcA'cr,  are  rai'e 
aud  of  short  continuance.  If  they  find  that  a  great 
amount  of  extra  work  is  required  they  put  on  more 
hands.  These  they  have  no  ditficulty  in  obtaining. 
If  the  children's  hours  Avere  shortened,  and  llieir 
Avages  lessened  in  proportion,  they  Avould  not  think 
it  Avorth  Avhilc  to  come,  and  Avoold  certainly  go  off 
to  other  employments,  if  there  Avere  any  left  un- 
regulated by  law,  at  Avhich  they  could  Avork  longer. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  AVork  in  Birmingham  is  done 
in  private  houses.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  law 
to  reach  these.  At  first  sight  it  strikes  him  that 
shortening  the  childrens'  AA-orking  hours  AA'ould  interfere 
very  much  Avith  the  rest  of  the  Avoj'k,  though  if  it  were 
necessary  they  might  perhaps  find  the  nreans  of  re- 
moving this  difficulty  ;  but  does  not  see  at  ijresent  hoAV 
it  could  be  done.  If  they  could  get  the  children  to 
come  at  the  di;ninished  Avages,  it  Avould  suit  their  v/ork 
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The         as  far  as  he  can  see  to  have  it  done  by  a  gi-eater 
Percussion  Cap  number  of  children  for  a  shorter  time,  or  by  alternate 
Manufacture.    ^^^^      ^j^j^^^^    There  are  good  national  schools  near, 
Birmingham,    some  of  them  requiring  a  small  weekly  payment  of  2d. 

  or  3d.  a-week  according  to  age,  and  some  schools  free. 

Mr.  J.  E.White.  Most  of  the  children  that  they  employ  attend  Sunday 

 schools  or  night  schools.    Does  not  know  one  who 

does  not.  As  a  I'ule  they  can  I'ead  and  write  a  little, 
and  some  pretty  well.  The  majority  of  those  who  are 
grown  up  can  I'ead  and  write  well. 

Mary  Cooper,  age  7. — Does  not  know  how  long  she 
has  been  here.  It  was  warm  weather  when  she  came. 
"  Drops 'cussion  caps,"  i.e.,  drops  tinfoil  in.  Comes 
at  8  ;  stays  till  7  or  7-j.  "  Have  us  breakfast  before 
"  us  come."  Dinner  at  1,  goes  home  for  it.  Tea 
^  at  about  4^,  up  at  her  work  ;  has  half  an  hour. 

Makes  her  tea  hot  by  the  fire.  Washes  under 
the  tap  sometimes.  So  do  the  big  people  some- 
times. The  master  pays  her  and  everybody  else. 
Gets  Is.  6d.,  or  Is.  3d.  Went  to  a  week-day  school 
till  she  came  here.  "A  catholic  school."  Paid  Id.  a 
week.  Used  to  go  to  night  school  with  her  sister. 
Paid  2d.  at  one.  Goes  to  a  Sunday  school  now  in  the 
morning,  and  from  there  to  chnrcli  ("  not  catholic") 
and  to  school  again  in  the  afternoon.  Her  sister 
works  with  her  here,  and  has  the  same  hours  foi'  work 
and  meals.  Thinks  London  is  a  town.  Good  people 
go  to  heaven.    (Spells  words  of  3  or  4  letters). 

Esther  Buhb,  age  6. — Her  sister  thinks  she  is  under 
7,  but  said,  "  she  would  look  at  the  Bible  when  she 
"went  home  and  let  you  know."  Has  only  hitely  come. 
"  Di'ops  in."  All  leave  work  at  the  sfime  time.  Sorne 
stay  to  din_ner,  not  so  many.  Is  not  ever  poorly. 
Likes  this  better  than  school.  Gets  Is.  Ad.  a  week, 
or  less.  "  Sometimes  get  my  ]  8  pence."  Mother  has 
it  for  her  clothes.  Father  works  at  barrels  (gun).  He 
comes  home  at  8.  He  makes  her  brother  hear  them 
"  say  and  spell."  Sometimes  says  it  every  niglit  out 
of  a  spelling  book.  Went  to  a  week-day  school  till 
she  came  here.  Paid  3c?.  a  week  for  it.  Can  read 
the  Testament.  Can  write.  Never  "  writed  "  on  a 
paper.  Wrote  down  sums  that  teacher  put  down. 
Could  not  count  them  up.  Teacher  told  them  how. 
Father  reads  the  Testament  on  Sundays  to  her  mother. 
Sometimes  her  brother  has  a  large  Bible  and  I'eads  it 
to  her  father.  It  is  a  "  large  Bible  what  has  us  names 
"  in,  when  we  was  born."  "  Christ  is  God.  Calls 
"  the  people  to  die.  Takes  the  good  up  into  heaven. 
'  "  Puts  (the  bad)  'em  in  the  fire." 

Mary  Ann  Adderley,  age  8. — Can  tell  me  now  how 
old  she  is.  Has  just  asked  mother.  "  Bands,"  i.e.,  puts 
green  tickets  on  cartridges.  Licks  the  back  of  each 
ticket  to  stick  it  on.  The  stuff  tastes  in  her  mouth. 
When  she  first  came  she  had  her  lips  bad  with  it. 
Makes  her  sick  sometimes  ;  not  only  feel  sick,  but 
really  sick.  Makes  her  feel  sick  every  day,  chiefly 
towards  dinner  time,  and  about  7  in  the  evening. 
Did  not  feel  sick  ever  till  she  came  here.  Has  l)een 
here  two  months.  Sometimes  she  tells  mother  of  it, 
and  she  gives  her  some  "  maganesia."  "I  never  have 
"  no  tea,  nor  no  breakfast  now."  When  she  did  not 
go  to  work,  could  eat  two  rounds  off  a  big  loaf.  At 
dinner  can  sometimes  eat  a  length  off  a  little  loaf,  or 
sometimes  a  round,  A  little  loaf  costs  2^d.  now. 
Dinner  at  1.  Generally  has  it  in  the  shop,  but  goes 
home  sometimes.  Tea  aboat  4^.  Often  washes  her 
hands  at  the  tap  ;  must  do  so,  because  "  it  makes  my 
"  thumb  and  finger  so  green."    It  makes  her  thumb 


gather.  It  hurts  her  (shows  a  fester  half  an  inch 
long  just  by  the  nail).  The  other  girls  lick  their 
bauds  the  same  as  she  does.  There  are  only  two  be- 
sides. Gets  2s.  or  2s.  3d.  a  week  sometimes.  Went 
to  a  school  before  she  came  here,  "but  I  didn't  learn 
"  anything.  It  was  only  an  old  lady's  school."  Could 
not  rea&  or  write.  "All  as  I  could  say  was  my  A, 
"  B,  C."  Does  not  know  what  the  Bible  is  about  at 
all.  The  Testament  is  about  the  "Lord  and  Jesus 
'•  Christ."    He  died  for  us. 

Elizabeth  Hunt,  age  11. — Does  the  same  work  as 
Mary  Ann  Adderley.  Has  her  meals  at  1  and  about 
4-^.  Goes  home  to  dinner.  Washes  her  hands  at 
home  before  dinner  and  at  the  tap  here  before  tea. 
Has  felt  sick  every  day  since  she  has  been  here.  That 
is  a  month.  Has  had  her  lips  sore  also.  "  The  gum 
"  of  the  bands  sticked  to  'em  and  pulled  the  skin  off." 
Feels  it  stick  to  them.  Never  felt  sick  before  she  came 
here.  Can  eat  her  meals.  Went  to  a  Aveek  school 
once,  a  long  time  before  she  came  here.  Paid  6c?.  a 
Aveek  "  to  learn  me  to  knit  and  all."  Learned  to  read 
and  wi"ite.  Could  read  "  A'ery  well."  (Reads  a  little.) 
Cannot  write.  Can  "  put  down  all  the  numbers  and 
count  up  to  100."    7  an.d  6  are  13. 

Esther  Collins,  age  16. — Is  nearly  17.  Has  been 
here  six  weeks.  "  Bands."  Licks  the  bands  with 
her  tongue  like  the  two  little  girls,  but  does  more 
particular  work,  viz.  v/hite  bands.  Is  "hardly 
"  ever  on  the  green  ones."  When  she  is,  she  feels 
sickly,  but  she  has  only  done  them  four  or  five  times. 
They  make  her  mouth  taste  funny,  like  something 
sour,  but  it  is  not  very  nasty.  Cannot  taste  the 
white.  They  do  not  make  her  feel  sickly.  Is  not 
sickly  at  other  times,  or  unless  she  is  on  the  green 
bands.  They  have  nothing  to  wet  the  bands  with. 
If  they  Avere  to  dip  them  in  water  it  would  wet 
them  all  over  and  rub  the  letters  off.  Has  Ijeen 
bad  for  many  months  with  short  breath.  Was  at 
service  before  she  was  here.  Goes  to  a  Sunday  school. 
Cannot  spell  "  Lord "  (hi  large  letters)  or  "  gold," 
Does  not  know  what  "  gold  "  is,  or  what  England  is, 
or  whether  she  lives  in  it.  Sea  is  the  water.  Does  not 
kuoAV  what  London  is,  or  the  Queen.  Her  name  is 
(in  a  guessing  tone)  "  Elizabeth." 

Rosa  Twenty,  age  12. — Puts  plugs  into  bullets, 
and  greases  them.  Gets  2s.  a  week.  Goes  to  school 
on  Sundays.  Only  Avent  to  a  week  school  for  one 
week.  Does  not  know  of  Abraham,  Paul,  or  Peter. 
Forgets  about  Christ.    Does  not  know  He  died. 

Mary  Hegan,  age  14. — Rolls  up  paper  to  make 
cartridges.  Goes  home  to  dinner  at  1.  Goes  to  school 
on  Sunday,  sometimes.  Never  Avent  in  the  week. 
Does  not  know  any  of  her  letters.  (Tried.)  Goes 
to  a  Catholic  chapel  every  Sunday.  Never  heard  of 
Noah,  or  the  flood,  or  all  the  people  being  drowned, 
or  a  prophet,  or  Jerusalem. 

Ellen  Dooley,  age  14. — Comes  at  8.  Stays  till  7 
or  so.  Home  to  dinner  at  1,  because  she  lives  near. 
Half  an  hour  for  tea.  Was  at  school  from  two  years 
old  till  12.  Goes  on  Sundays  now,  and  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evening  to  practise  hymns,  &c.,  for  the 
"  AnniA'ersary."  Used  to  go  to  the  Band  of  Hope 
Temperance  meetings.  Sang  there.  Can  read.  (Reads 
a  stanza  nicely.)  Can Avrite,  but  not  much.  "Father 
says  he  is  going  to  have  me  learned  to  write."  Can 
do  addition.  Used  to  know  as  far  as  long  division 
at  school.  Was  at  school  in  America.  Came  from 
there  Avith  father  and  all  of  them  last  NoA-ember. 


MESSRS.  LUDLOW'S,  ASTON  PARK,  BIRMINGHAM. 

This  place  is  two  or  three  miles  at  least  from  the  town,  and  approached  only  through  fields,  by  a 
private  road.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a  manager,  an  intelligent  Avoman.  The  Avorkshops  are  mere 
sheds  built  almost  entirely  of  board,  but  comfortable,  scattered  over  large  grass  fields,  and  Avell 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  magazines  and  store  rooms  also  stand  a  great  distance  from  one 
another  and  the  Avorkshops. 

The  priming  shop  is  a  small  shed,  in  which  only  the  priming  AVomaQ  Avorks,  herself  priming  the  caps 
and  Avetting  them,  Avhen  primed,  to  hold  in  the  powder,  both  processes  being  done  by  means  of 
machines  worked  with  the  hand. 
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This  shed  likewise  contains  shelves  of  sheet  iron  let  into  a  brick  wall,  for  drying  the  caps  when 
primed  and  wetted.  No  one  else  is  allowed  to  enter  this  place.  When  I  was  there  the  woman  had 
just  left  and  the  processes  were  explained  to  me  by  the  manager.  I  was  struck  with  the  extreme 
caution  which  she  showed  in  so  doing.  When  about  to  touch  part  of  the  apparatus  she  drew  back 
from  it,  though  there  was  then  apparently  no  powder  near,  ;ind  merely  pointed  to  the  different 
parts  with  her  finger.  In  another  shop  two  young  women  were  making  fog  signals,  one  charging 
them,  the  other  closing  them  down  with  a  hand  press. 

There  are  two  large  shops  for  making  cartridges.  Each  stands  at  a  distance  from  any  other  buildings, 
and  is  divided  by  a  partition  in  the  middle.  In  one  half  of  each,  women,  all  above  18,  chai'ge  the 
cartridges,  either  made  on  the  spot  by  themselves,  or  brought  out  ready-made  from  the  Legge  Street 
factory,  according  to  the  kind  of  the  cartridge.  In  the  other  half,  younger  women  and  girls  do  what 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  cartridges  for  carrying  away,  as  putting  in  wadding,  dipping  in  grease, 
tying  up,  and  packing.  The  arrangements  are  very  satisfactory,  and  seem  to  give  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  mode  in  which  such  manufactories  should  be  conducted,  with  the  exception  of  the  charging  shop 
not  being  entirely  separate,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Gunpowder  Act  already  referred  to ; 
and  also  the  smell  which  rises  from  the  hot  grease  is  very  sickly  even  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  greasing  pan.  (See  statements  Esther  Price,  and  Emma  Butler  below.)  There  is  a  closet  here, 
but  no  washing  place,  which  is  certainly  necessary  for  the  girls  who  grease  and  handle  the  cartridges 
when  greasy.    There  is  however  a  spring  in  the  next  field  which  may  be  used. 


Kate  Larkin,  age  9. — Puts  cartridges  into  cases,  or 
fastens  tape  on  to  paper  for  fastening  them  uji.  Here 
a  month.  Comes  at  9.  Leaves  at  7.  Has  stayed  to 
9,  but  seldom.  Lives  in  Bordesley  (one  of  the  farther 
suburbs  of  Birmingham).  She  and  some  other  httle 
girls  come  here  Avith  some  elder  girls.  Dinner  at  1  ; 
an  hour.  Sometimes  Avorks  at  dinner  time,  to  make 
up  a  piece  of  work.  Dines  out  of  doors  generally. 
Went  to  a  week-day  school  for  five  years,  till  she 
came  here,  and  goes  on  Sundays  now.  Can  read  the 
newspaper.  Can  write  small  writing  on  paper,  and 
do  reduction,  compound  addition,  and  multiplication. 
Goes  to  St.  Nicholas  church  every  Sunday  with 
father  and  mother. 


work.  The  "  greasers  "  and  "  wrappers  "  are  liable 
to  be  wanted  to  work  longer  than  the  others.  Can 
wash  at  a  spring  in  the  next  field,  if  she  likes. 
Gets  6s.  a  week.  Came  from  service  to  this  work. 
Before  that,  went  to  school  for  some  months.  Went  to  a 
Sunday  school  when  at  service,  and  goes  still.  Can  read. 
Can  write  much  better  than  she  can  read.  Can  do  arith- 
metic. The  first  week  that  she  began  to 
smell  made  her  feel  sick 


gcii  .v,  grease,  the 
Does  not  mind  it  at  all  now. 


Esther  Plaice,  age  17. — Dips  cartridges  in  grease. 
Here  eight  weeks.  Lives  in  Birmingham.  Another 
girl  comes  and  goes  home  with  her.  Stays  sometimes 
till  81  or  9.  Dinner  at  1.  Allowed  an  hour,  but 
sometimes  has  only  half  an  hour,  according  to  the 


Caroline  Hedger,  age  9. — Comes  here  by  herself. 
Takes  her  half  an  hour.  Has  not  been  here  in  winter 
yet.  Dines  in  the  shop  or  out  of  doors,  as  it  happens. 
Works  by  the  piece.  Gets  2s.  a  week.  Goes  to 
Sunday  school,  and  with  mother  to  the  parish  church 
(Aston).  Went  to  a  week-day  school  for  the  two  years 
before  she  was  here.  Learned  to  "  read  and  write, 
"  and  do  sums  and  tables."    (Reads  a  stanza  nicely.) 

Emma  Butler,  age  18  Greases  cartridges.  Found 

the  smell  make  her  sickly  at  first.    It  does  not  now. 

[An  "  alarming  explosion "  is  stated  in  the  papers  to  have  happened  here  lately,  i.e.,  since  my 
visit.  Some  damp  and  damaged  cartridges  were  being  opened,  when  from  some  unknown 
cause  they  exploded.  Two  young  women  jumped  out  through  the  window,  and  were  taken  to 
the  hospital  severely  burned  about  the  face  and  upper  parts.  No  gas  or  fires  were  burning  at 
the  time  (about  2.0.  p.m.),  and  happily  there  was  then  but  a  small  quantity  of  powder  in 
the  hut] 

PURS  ALL'S,  HAMPTON  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

This  factory  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  others  of  its  kind  in  Birmingham.  The  priming,  I  was 
told,  is  done  out  of  the  town  by  a  woman,  a  girl  of  17  working  with  her  to  shake  the  caps  into  a  frame 
ready  for  priming.  Here  too,  owing  to  the  state  of  trade,  only  a  small  number  of  young  hands  were 
at  work.    The  average  number  of  persons  under  18  is  about  six  girls,  and  three  or  four  boys. 


Mr.  George  Kyneck. — Is  a  partner  in  the  fiim. 
Seldom  employs  children  under  13.  They  are  not 
suitable  for  the  work.  Would  prefer  earlier  hours, 
stopping  at  6,  but  could  not  get  the  liands  to  come. 
Camiot  work  beyond  tlie  usual  hours,  because  they 
depend  on  steam  power,  rented  from  the  adjoining 
factory.  If  they  had  an  engine  on  the  •  premises, 
would  probably  often  have  occasion  to  work  ovei'time 
to  execute  pressing  ordci  Can  always  get  more 
hands  than  are  wanted.  On  the  whole,  any  regula- 
tions like  the  Factory  Laws  would  hardly  make  any 
difference.  Does  not  think  education  is  valued  much 
here  as  compared  Avith  Scotland.  There  little  children 
can  nearly  always  read  and  write.  Thinks,  however, 
that  education  is  cheaper  here  th^n  there,  though  that 
is  iiot  the  general  opinion. 

Emma  Wright,  age  15.  —  Cuts  tinfoil, 
errands.    Works  from  8  to  7  ;  never  after 
breakfast  before  she  comes.    Dinner  at  1. 


and 


goes 
Has 
An  hour 


7-1 

'4 


allowed.  Tea  either  here  or  at  home.  Has  day 
wages.  Goes  to  a  Wesleyan  Sunday  school.  Can 
read  the  Bible.  Reads  about  Mary  Magdalene  and 
other  things.  Went  to  a  day  school  since  she  was 
five  years  old  till  she  came  here  (a  year  ago).  Can 
write  Avith  a  pen  ;  small  writing.  Can  do  compound 
addition  and  "  compound  substraction."  Has  doue__ 
more  than  that,  but  does  not  remember  Avithout  a  book. 
Cannot  tell  anything  moi'e  that  she  knoAvs,  because  she 
cannot  go  to  school  very  regularly.  Mother  is  ill,  and 
she  has  two  little  babies  to  attend  to. 

Sarah  Ann  Warren,  age  14. — Cuts  tinfoil.  Has 
6s.  a  week  if  full  of  Avork.  Goes  to  a  Sunday  school. 
Used  to  go  to  a  day  school,  but  left  off  liecause  mother 
could  not  afford  to  keep  lier  there.  Has  no  father.. 
Goes  to  a  night  school  regularly  twice  a  Aveek.  Learns 
to  write  and  read.  (Can  hardly  spell.)  That  child 
(in  a  picture)  is  praying.  Knows  her  own  prayers  at 
night.    Has  not  heard  of  Germany  or  France. 


The 
Percussion  Cap 
Manufacture. 

Bimingham. 

Mr.J.E.Whitc, 


COX'S,  GREAT  CHARLES  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

This,  like  many  Birmingham  factories,  has  the  appearance  of  a  common  house  in  a  street.  The 
only  persons  under  18  employed  here,  as  I  was  told,  are  two  girls,  whom  I  saw  at  work  in  the  ground- 
flooif  room  or  office,  one  cutting  paper  labels,  the  other  punching  out  tinfoil.     The  caps,  I  was 
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London. 


told,  are  primed  out  of  the  town  by  a  man.  During  the  short  time  that  I  was  on  the  premises,  caps 
were  snapping  overhead,  no  doubt  in  the  operation  of  polishing  the  tinfoil  put  into  each  cap  to  keep 
the  powder  in  its  place.  The  number  of  young  hands  employed  here  is,  as  I  understood,  now  very 
much  reduced,  owing  to  different  circumstances,  and  amongst  others  to  the  American  war. 

Mr.  John  Cox. — Earlier  hours  would  be  no  incon- 
venience.   When  busy,  does  not  work  much  lieyond 


usual  hours.  Hands  undei'  13  are  not  suitable  for  this 
Avork.  Is  obliged  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  on 
the  priming  out  of  the  town.  Never  employs  any  but 
grown-up  people  at  that  part  of  his  fixctory. 

Ellen  Titmouse,  age  14. — "  Cuts  out"  tinfoil  to  be 
put  into  caps.  Does  about  30,000  in  a  day.  Works 
from  9  to  7.  Has  stayed  till  8.  On  Saturdays  leaves 
at  o.  Goes  home  to  dinner  at  1.  Allowed  \\  hours 
for  it.  Has  tea  here  at  her  work  at  about  5.  Goes  to 
a  church  school  on  Sundays.  Went  to  an  evening 
school  for  a  bit.  Can  read  without  trouble,  and  write. 
Eeads  the  Bible  at  school.  Never  did  much  summing. 
Does  not  remember  the  names  of  any  sums.  Works  for 
the  same  hours  as  the  women. 

Catherine  Yeomans,  age  17. — Has  the  same  hours 
of  work.  Has  not  been  to  school  lately.  Can  read, 
but  not  'write. 

[The  next  witness  is  now  not  in  the  factory, 
but  at  home]. 

Maria  Mason. — When  ahoni  16  or  17  (is  now  20) 
went  to  work  at  Cox's  cap  factory  in  Great  Charles 
Street,  a  friend  telling  her  that  she  would  get  higher 
wages  at  that  than  at  other  work.  She  did  not 
feel  at  all  afraid  of  going  to  that  kind  of  work.  Her 
hours  were  from  8^  to  7,  or,  if  they  were  busy,  till  8, 
with  \\  hours  for  dinner  at  1,  and  lunch  and  tea  when 
they  pleased,  generally  about  11  and  5,  sometimes  as 
early  as  3.    They  thought  they  could  work  better 


after  tea.  They  ate  and  worked  at  their  meals,  unless 
at  home  for  dinner,  in  order  to  earn  more,  but  they 
might  stop  if  they  liked.  Her  work  was  "  drawing 
"  through  ;"  it  was  very  hard  at  first,  and  made  her 
shoulder  and  arm  ache,  but  did  not  hurt  her  health. 
After  she  had  lieen  at  work  about  six  months  there 
was  the  explosion  in  Whittal  Street  (in  1859),  and  her 
father  and  mother  took  her  away  directly.  The  acci- 
dent stopped  the  work  at  her  factory  that  day.  About 
eight  or  nine  other  girls  besides  herself  left  also,  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  al)ont  .50  women  and  girls  and  two 
men  employed  tliere.  The  girls  were  more  afraid  than 
the  women,  who  had  been  at  the  work  longer.  After 
about  a  fortnight  she  went  back  again  to  the  work 
Avithout  her  mother's  knowledge,  but  as  soon  as  her 
mother  found  where  she  was  working  she  came  and 
took  her  away  again  directly,  and  she  has  never  been 
to  a  cap  factory  since.  She  was  not  so  much  afraid 
then,  because  she  thought  Mr.  Cox  very  careful.  He 
brought  down  a  little  parcel  of  powder  every  morning 
and  took  it  at  once  up  to  the  priming  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  The  primer  was  a  very  careful  woman  ; 
a  little  girl  helped  her,  and  four  girls  worked  in  a  room 
close  by.  After  the  Whittal  Street  explosion  Mr.  Cox 
said  he  would  not  put  his  people  to  any  jeopardy, 
and  they  might  work  there  safely.  She  would  not 
go  to  a  cap  factory  now  for  any  amount  of  wages. 
It  is  against  her  father's  and  mother's  wish,  and  some- 
thing might  ha])peu  to  lier.  "  They  value  my  life, 
perhaps,  more  than  the  money."  Besides,  since  the 
accident  at  Walker's  she  would  l)e  quite  afraid. 


MESSES.  ELEY,  BROTHERS,  CALTHORPE  PLACE,  GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 

These  premises,  though  in  London,  are  as  to  the  new,  i.  e.,  the  greater  part,  very  large  and  airy, 
and  nicely  kept  ;  they  front  the  road,  having  a  church  on  one  side  and  a  hospital  on  the  other,  and 
contain  much  open  space.  Every  stage  of  the  cap  manufacture  is  completed  on  these  premises, 
including  the  mixing  the  composition  and  charging  the  caps.  Cartridges,  both  cases  and  bullets, 
are  also  made  here,  but  not  charged.  The  percussion  powder,  however,  is  mixed  and  the  caps 
charged  on  a  system  different  from  the  usual  one,  and  said  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  serious  risk. 
This  system  is  referred  to  in  the  preface,  and  consists  in  employing  the  most  dangerous  material,  viz., 
fulminating  mercury,  only  in  a  moist  state,  i.  e.,  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  in  very  small 
quantities,  viz.,  only  half  an  oz.  at  a  time,  and  moistening  the  other  ingredients  also  ;  the  mode  of 
charging  is  also  somewhat  different,  but  both  are  secrets  ;  nor  do  the  details,  beyond  what  are 
stated  by  the  witnesses,  seem  important  for  the  present  purpose.  The  greater  number  of  the  people 
work  in  a  very  large  and  lofty  building,  built  within  the  last  few  years.  The  machinery,  which  is 
very  extensive  and  various,  is  on  the  ground  floor,  with  all  the  processes  requiring  its  aid.  In  large 
galleries  a  great  number  of  people  are  employed  at  hand  work  of  various  kinds.  In  another  old 
building,  several  stories  high,  with  flat  ceiled  rooms,  cartridges  with  bullets  are  also  prepared.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  old  factory  before  the  large  new  building  was  built.  Three  large  rooms 
are  set  apart  here  as  dining-rooms,  with  tables  and  benches  sufficient  for  all  the  people,  who  are 
obliged  to  eat  their  meals  here  at  fixed  times.  There  are  pegs  for  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c.  on  the  walls. 
There  is  a  large  convenient  kitchen  close  by  fitted  with  steam  boilers  and  hot  plates  ;  in  this  meals 
are  cooked,  tea  boiled,  &c.  by  three  cooks  paid  partly  by  the  firm,  but  receiving  from  each  of  the 
workpeople  who  employs  them  a  small  sum.  If/,  or  '2d.  weekly.  I  saw  a  long  row  of  rashers,  chops, 
&c.  on  separate  plates  lying  ready  to  be  cooked.  There  are  also  washing  places,  and  rooms  in  which 
the  women  can  change  their  dresses,  &c.,  many  of  which  I  saw  hanging  about.  There  are,  too,  a  large 
number  of  water-closets  (13).  All  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  workpeople  are  very 
satisfactory.  A  library  also  is  supported  partly  by  the  firm,  partly  by  the  subscription  of  the  work- 
people, and  is  very  popular,  especially  in  winter. 


3Ir.  William  Eley. — I  am  cue  of  the  firm.  We 
have  carried  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  business, 
though  on  a  gi'adually  increasing  scale,  for  full  20 
years  ;  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  have  never 
had  any  loss  of  life  or  limb,  not  even  of  a  hand, 
amongst  our  people.  The  only  accidents  are  slight 
burns  from  the  powder,  tuid  pinches  of  fingers  under 
the  presses.  For  a  time  we  had  the  caps  cliai-ged  out 
of  town,  but  then  we  could  not  superintend  the  work  so 
well,  and  the  people  were  consequently  more  careless. 
We  find  it  safer  and  better  to  have  it  conducted  here, 
where  we  can  constantly  watch  it  ourselves.  The 
system  which  we  pursue  makes  any  serious  accident 


impossible.  Our  store  of  fulminate  is  kept  in  water 
in  a  field  in  the  country,  only  a  small  quantity  being 
brought  in  at  a  time  for  daily  use.  When  ])rought  in, 
it  is  kept  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is 
used  in  this  state  in  separate  quantities,  never  exceed- 
ing half  an  ounce  ;  this  is  an  effectual,  and  I  believe 
the  only  means  of  securing  safety,  and  owing  to  the 
extremely  explosive  nature  of  the  material  when  dry, 
fulminate  never  ought  to  be  kept  unless  mixed  with 
at  least  20  per  cent,  of  water  ;  where  the  caps  are 
charged  with  dry  powder,  the  fulminate  must  either 
be  kept  dry  or  dried  for  use.  In  either  case  tliere 
must  be  great  danger,  and  the  worst  accidents  have,  jin 
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fact,  arisen  either  from  stores  kept  in  a  cellar  beneath 
the  manufactory  or  from  the  process  of  drying.  Using 
the  composition  wet  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  its  etRciency.  After  the  composition  is  actually 
in  the  caps  there  is  no  danger.  An  objection  is  often 
made  to  employing  women  and  girls  in  such  works, 
but  I  consider  it  positively  safer  and  better  to  do  so. 
They  attend  much  more  to  what  is  said  to  them  than 
men  or  boys  will  ;  besides,  boys  are  much  more  mis- 
chievous, and  men  carry  matches  in  their  pockets  for 
smoking,  &c.;  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  this.  Again, 
the  superior  strength  of  men  and  boys  is  of  greater 
value  in  many  other  employments  than  it  is  in  ours, 
Avhich  requires  not  so  much  strength  as  delicacy  of 
handling  and  care.  The  same  amount  of  wages, 
therefore,  will  procure  hands  of  much  greater  age,  and 
therefore  experience  and  steadiness,  and  so  more 
suited  to  our  work  than  if  male  labour  wei'e  employed. 
As  to  the  general  question  of  legislative  interference 
with  the  employment  of  labour,  we  should,  of  course, 
much  prefer  to  be  left  free  to  manage  our  business  our 
own  way.  Any  inspection,  unless  in  the  hands  of 
superior  men,  gives  rise  to  much  needless  and  vexa- 
tious interference,  as  well  as  to  much  jobbery.  Any 
regulations,  however,  like  those  of  the  factory  laws 
would  in  themselves  scarcely  touch  us  at  all  ;  our 
hours  are  short  ;  we  never  Avork  overtime  ;  Ave 
never  knowingly  employ  children  under  14,  though 
they  are  sometimes  brought  in  younger  by  their 
friends.  I  feel  sure  that  the  forewoman  Avould 
not  engage  any  children  who  had  to  attend  school  for 
part  of  the  day  ;  but  I  think  that  all  children  under 
13  ought  to  be  obliged  to  attend  school.  I  should 
Avish  it  myself,  if  we  employed  children  under  that 
age.  If  Ave  Avanted  more  Avork  done  Ave  should 
increase  the  number  of  hands,  not  the  hours  of  Avork, 
because  it  is  clear  that  no  one  can  do  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  work.  A  person  Avho  Avorks  beyond 
a  certain  limit  does  not  get  through  more  actual  Avork 
in  the  long  run.  I  consider  eight  or  nine  hours  real 
work  enough  ;  that  has  been  our  experience,  and  Ave 
have  always  acted  upon  it.  We  have  a  library  here 
under  the  charsfe  of  one  of  the  men.  Those  who  like, 
and  they  are  a  large  proportion,  subscribe  Id.  or  2d. 
a  week,  and  Ave  add  201.  or  so  Avhen  a  stock  of  books 
is  Avanted.  The  girls  can  read  at  spare  times  in  their 
Avork,  and  they  make  great  use  of  the  library,  in 
winter  in  particular.  At  first  there  Avere  chiefly  in- 
structive or  religious  books,  but  these  soon  failed  to 
attract  readers,  but  now  there  are  more  amusing  books, 
such  as  the  Waverley  novels,  travels,  &c.,  and  these 
are  very  popular. 

3Iartha  Kainer,  age  13. — Works  in  the  charging 
shop.  "  Trays,"  i.e.  fill  caps  into  trays  ready  for  the 
charger.  Comes  to  work  at  8  ;  stays  till  \  past  6  ; 
leaves  on  Saturday  at  past  4,  on  Monday  at  \  past 
5.  Never  stays  any  later  than  these  hours.  Has 
breakfast  before  she  comes.  Has  \  of  an  hour  for 
lunch  at  10  ;  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour 
for  tea  at  4.  There  is  a  clock  in  the  yard,  and  a  bell 
aUvays  rings  Avhen  it  is  time  to  leave  off  Avork  and 
to  begin  again.  There  are  washing  places  in  her 
shop.  Gets  as  much  as  she  can  earn.  That  depends 
upon  the  chargers.  If  the  charger  does  "  three  hun- 
dred" {i.e.  300,000)  a  day  witness  has  \s.  ;  but 
that  is  only  Avhen  they  are  kept  going  Avith  powder 
all  day  without  stopping  except  for  meals.  Never 
got  more  than  6s.  a  week  ;  generally  gets  45.  Mr, 
Eley  pays  her.  Mother  gives  her  6d.  a  Aveek  to  put 
away  for  her  clothes  ;  mother  puts  6c?.  or  Is.  aAvay 
for  her  too.  Father  is  a  cattle  drover.  Is  "not  a 
"  very  good  scholar."  Has  been  so.  That  was 
when  she  went  to  school  from  eight  years  old  to  ten, 
and  could  read  and  write.  Then  she  had  to  a  "  mind 
her  sisters"  till  she  came  to  work  (l^-  years  ago.) 
Has  just  begun  to  go  to  an  evening  school  four 
days  a  Aveek.  (Reads  badly),  can  do  sums  "  those  with 
rows  can  do  them  "  three  or  four  times  and  add 
"  up." 

Annie  Richards,  age  17. — Has  been  here  a  month. 
Mixes  the  composition.    Has  charged  caps  once  or 


twice;  goes  to  Miss  Cooper  (the  superintendent)  for  The 
the  stuff  each  time  she  mixes.    Gets  the  wet  powder  Percussion  Cap 
first  and  carries  it  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.    Has  Manufacture, 
a  glove.    The  quantity  is  different  according  to  the  London 

kind  of  cap,  generally  about  as  big  as  a  half-croAvn,   

and  more  like  mud  than  powder.    It  is  given  to  her  Mr.  J.  E.White 

out  of  a  jug,  about  as  big  as  a  quart,  that  stands  on  the      — — — — 

bench  beside  Miss  Cooper.    The  jug  is  filled  from  a 

pail  covered  over,  and  as  big  as  a  common  bucket,  Avith 

Avater  in  it  that  stands  on  the  ground  close  hy.  There 

is  every  care  taken  of  these,  and  the  girls  are  ncA-er 

allowed  to  take  the  powder  out  themselves.  Miss 

Cooper  is  ahvays  in  there.    She  (Miss  Cooper)  keeps 

the  other  poAvders  in  boxes  before  her,  and  weighs  out 

them  as  Avell  as  the  Avet  powder  for  each  separate 

mixing  to  each  girl.    Witness  wets  the  bench  before 

she  puts  the  stuff  on  it,  and  mixes  the  powders  one  by 

one  in  a  certain  order  for  a  number  of  minutes,  fixed 

by  a  minute  glass.    Has  seen  it  catch  alight  a  little 

Avhen  being  mixed,  but  only  once  ;  it  made  a  slight 

noise.    It  Avill  burn  the  fingers  a  little  then.    Has  not 

burned  her  own.    They  keep  Avater  to  put  it  out. 

They  all  have  their  meals  at  the  same  time  in  the 

dining  rooms,  lunch,  dinner,  and  tea.  Gets  a  halfpenny 

a  mixing.    Has  got  Is.  lOd.  a  day.    That  is  the  most. 

It  depends  on  Avhat  is  Avanted.    Can  read,  wiite,  and 

sum  very  Avell ;  knows  some  geography. 

Henrietta  Horivell,  aged  18. — Mixes.  (This  wit- 
ness gave  just  the  same  account  of  the  mixing  and 
quantities  as  the  last,  and  described  the  Avet  poAvder  as 
"just  like  mortar,"  and  "very  light.")  Sees  Miss 
Cooper  fill  the  jug  from  the  pail.  Does  not  notice  hoAV 
often.  Has  not  had  any  accident  since  she  Avas  here 
(1-^  years).  It  is  carelessness  if  you  have  one.  KnoAvs 
that  a  little  scratch  Avith  a  stick  Avould  make  the  stuff 
go  ofiT.  Sometimes  the  chargers  have  it  go  off,  but  not 
often  ;  once  in  six  months,  perhaps  ;  if  it  does  there 
is  nothing  serious  :  they  have  not  much  poAvder.  It 
sounds  like  a  lucifer  match  at  first,  and  then  goes  off. 
It  burns  their  fingers  sometimes.  Gets  Is.  IQd.  a  day 
generally,  or  at  times  Is.  11c?.  ;  IcZ.  a  mixing.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  have  meals  except  in  the  dining  rooms. 
Each  has  a  box  to  keep  her  food  and  things  in,  if  she 
likes.  Went  to  a  Aveek-day  school  for  four  or  five  years 
till  she  came  here,  and  to  a  Sunday  school  too.  Can 
read  and  write  and  do  "  addition,  and  all  them  sort." 

Alary  Ami  Foremaii,  age  24. — Charges.  Has 
Avorked  at  this  factory  11  or  12  years,  eight  years  in 
this  shop,  and  seven  years  at  charging,  and  ahvays  in 
the  same  way.  Has  never  had  the  poAvder  go  off.  • 
Has  been  very  fortunate.  One  or  tAvo  girls  have  had 
it  go  off,  but  it  is  in  small  quantities,  and  soon  goes 
out.  It  only  burns  their  fingers,  and  they  have  always 
come  back  in  a  day  or  two  afterAvards.  It  happens 
once  or  twice  a  year,  perhaps.  It  does  not  shake  the 
place.  There  are  three  other  chargers  generally. 
The  mixer  brings  the  powder  to  them.  Is  paid  lid. 
the  "hundred"  {i.  e.  the  hundred  thousand).  Can  do 
"  three  hundred  and  fifty  "  in  a  day,  but  generally 
does  about  "  three  hundred."  The  other  chargers  are 
not  so  quick,  but  all  get  better  Avages  than  the  mixers. 
There  are  generally  about  30  people  in  this  shop. 
The  Avomen  and  girls  from  all  the  shops  go  into  the 
three  dining  rooms  for  their  meals  ;  none  go  home. 
The  shops  are  shut  up  at  meal  times.  There  are  three 
cooks,  and  the  people  pay  2d.  a-Aveek  to  them  for 
making  their  tea  and  cooking  all  their  food. 

[Other  young  Avomen  are  employed  in  this 
shop  in  like  operations.] 

Mary  Ann  Kelly,  age  16. — Casts  bullets.  Has 
only  been  here  a  month.  "  This  Avork  does  not  agree 
"  with  me  so  well  as  flower  making,"  Was  at  that 
for  three  years.  Has  not  been  ill,  but  thinks  the  heat  ' 
does  not  agree  with  her.  Had  the  headache  very  bad 
last  Sunday.  It  makes  her  very  tired  standing  all 
day,  but  does  not  make  her  ache  anyAvhere.  Can  eat, 
but  the  Avork  makes  her  A'ery  thirsty.  She  does  not 
lift  a  very  big  mould.  There  are  about  20  Avoraen 
cast  besides  her.  They  are  most  of  them  older.  Gets 
6d.  or  8c?.  the  thousand,  according  to  the  kind  of  bul- 
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let.  Earned  8s.  last  week.  Can  read  long  words,  and 
write  her  own  name  ;  cannot  reckon-up  much  ;  does 
not  remember  the  names  of  any  sums. 

Caroline  Barrow,  age  12. — Had  found  out  that  she 
was  12  and  not  10,  as  she  told  me  at  first.  "  Opens 
"  out,"  i.  e.  takes  oiled  paper  bags  out  of  a  heated 
oven,  and  pulls  them  open.  Does  not  mind  the  smell. 
Can  eat  her  dinner.  Has  been  here  two  weeks." 
Always  washes  the  grease  off  before  her  meals.  There 
is  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  for  that.  Is 
paid  1  d.  an  hour,  she  thinks.  Had  2s.  for  three  days. 
Went  to  a  week-day  school  for  three  years,  till  she 
came  here  ;  they  did  not  learn  her  much,  and  mother 
took  her  away  ;  that  was  a  "  Natural  School,"  in 
Waterloo  Row;  then  her  sister  brought  her  here. 


Reads  short  words.  Can  write  a  little  on  a  slate. 
They  never  taught  her  sums.  Sums  are  rows  of 
figures  on  a  board.  (Being  asked  if  she  had  heard  of 
France,  un.-iwers,)  "  They  had  maps,  but  I  was  not  in 
"  the  higher  class.  England  is  not  an  island.  Has 
been  to  church  sometimes  when  mother  can  spare  her  ; 
she  cannot  in  the  morning. 

[This  girl,  with  another,  takes  oiled  paper 
bags  out  of  a  heated  cupboard.  There  is  a 
sickly  smell  here.  Her  arms  (as  were  the 
other  girl's)  were  coated  with  flakes  of 
grease,  which,  however,  were  washed  off 
before  she  came  down  to  me,  which  was 
directly  she  had  finished  dinner.] 


MR.  FREDERICK  JOYCE'S,  WALTHAM  ABBEY. 

This  manufactory  stands  quite  outside  the  town,  in  the  grounds,  several  acres  in  extent,  which 
adjoin  the  private  house  of  the  owner.  From  its  situation  it  enjoys  the  great  advantage  of  being 
constantly  under  the  eye  and  management  of  himself  or  some  of  his  family,  who,  I  was  told,  them- 
selves and  alone  prepare  and  mix  the  fulminating  mercury  and  other  explosive  materials  in  detached 
buildings  ;  the  nearest  of  these,  the  mixing  shed,  being  at  least  50  or  60  yards  from  the  manufactory. 

The  materials  are  stored  in  a  magazine  standing  alone  at  a  much  greater  distance.  The  mixing 
shed  is  slightly  built  of  board  to  diminish  the  effects  of  an  explosion.  The  manufactory  itself  is  of  one 
story,  and  contains  several  rooms,  all  airy  and  comfortable.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general 
excellence  of  the  arrangements  there  are  two  priming  shops,  one  attached  to  the  main  building  and 
opening  into  it,  the  other  opening  through  from  the  first ;  these  contain  several  priming  machines, 
but  only  one  man  was  priming,  and  he  uses  generally  the  farthest  room.  The  powder  is  put  in  a 
small  cupboard  in  the  wall  of  the  priming  room. 

The  primer  has  two  young  women  and  a  little  girl  working  in  these  rooms  to  help  him.  There 
seems  no  necessity  for  this.  The  presence  of  several  priming  machines  in  the  same  shop  also  must  much 
increase  the  danger,  i.e.,  in  case  of  more  than  one  being  in  use  at  once.  The  caps  are  dried  in  drawers 
or  ovens,  moderately  warmed,  in  the  neighbouring  rooms  and  closets,  near  where  other  hands  are  at 
work.  A  little  girl  was  standing  by  watching  whether  they  were  dry,  pricking  them  with  a  pin  to 
see  whether  they  had  become  hard.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  accident  caused  by  drying  the  caps,  but 
it  can  hardly,  one  would  think,  be  free  from  risk  in  case  of  a  little  extra  heat  being  applied,  and  I 
have  noticed  in  another  place  that  the  caps  are  dried  on  iron  shelves  in  the  priming  shed,  which  no 
one  but  the  priming  woman  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  hands  employed  coming  from  the  small  neigh- 
bouring town,  or  from  Cheshunt,  are  of  a  quite  different  kind  from  those  commonly  employed  in 
factories.  From  a  book  giving  an  annual  statement  of  the  schools,  charities,  &c.,  of  the  parish,  it 
appears  that  for  a  population  of  4,000  or  5,000,  there  are  several  schools  besides  those  in  the  hamlets 
— national  school  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  an  infant  school,  Sunday  schools,  and  an  adult  evening 
school,  all  church  schools ;  and  there  are,  I  was  told,  about  the  same  amount  of  dissenting  schools. 
These  are  in  a  rich  neighbourhood,  and  all  well  supported.  The  answers  which  1  obtained  from  the 
girls  show  that  the  means  of  education  had  not  been  furnished  in  vain.  I  was,  however,  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  lived  there  for  some  years,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  government 
manufactories  employing  such  large  numbers  of  men,  with  a  very  high  rate  of  wages,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  several  pounds  a-week,  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect,  making  it  impossible  to  find 
a  respectable  female  servant  in  the  place. 


Mr.  Frederick  Joyce. — Since  I  gave  up  my  occupa- 
tion of  analytical  chemist  for  my  present  business,  I 
have  always  tried  to  make  it  a  model  of  what  such  a 
bu  siness  should  be,  aud  have  coiifoi  ined  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gunpowder  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  139), 
and  I  have  also  followed  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
chief  provisions  of  the  Factory  Laws.  Any  laws  of 
that  kind  would  thererore  hardly  make  any  difFereiice 
to  me.  I  do  not  employ  young  children  at  all.  They 
are  of  no  use.  Nor  do  I  think  working  overtime  is 
desirable.  The  work  is  not  so  well  done,  and  indeed 
this  business  is  net  suitable  for  night  time.  During 
the  Crimean  war  theie  was  a  great  press  of  military 
work,  and  we  had  to  work  till  10  at  night  or  .so. 
Those  who  stayed  late  came  late  also,  riid  did  not 
exceed  their  o8  hours  a  week.  Bauds  were  taken 
from  the  common  work  and  put  to  the  military.  If 
there  were  a  pressure  in  both  kinds  of  work  at  once, 
we  should  use  relays.  An  effectual  stop  to  working 
overtime  would  be  put  by  entitling  all  hands  to  double 
pay  for  overtime,  with  legal  right  to  recover  it  before 
magistrates.  This  would  be  much  better  tl|an  limiting 
the  hours.  The  effect  of  interference  by  law  in  the 
management  of  business  is  to  drive  honest  men  aud  let 
others  go  free.  Dishonest  men  always  can  aud  will 
evade  strict  laws.    The  late  accident  at  Birmiugham 


shows  how  easily  laws  are  evaded.  No  man  can  carry 
on  this  business  properly  unless  he  has  three  or  four 
acres  of  ground  for  it. 

Mary  Ann  Lack,  age  13. — Works  in  the  priming- 
shop.  Has  done  so  for  six  mouths.  "  Empties  out  " 
trays  of  caps.  The  priming  machine  went  off  not 
long  ago.  It  was  as  loud  as  a  gun.  She  was  not  in 
the  shop  .at  the  time,  but  passing  the  door.  It  did 
not  shake  her,  but  it  frightened  her,  and  she  ran  out 
into  the  yard.  The  man's  arms  were  burned  and  "  it 
"  blowed  the  machine  to  pieces,"  the  plate  and  the 
wood  frame  both.  Works  from  7  to  6.  Never 
later.  Has  breakfast  before  she  comes  and  tea  after 
she  goes  liome.  Goes  home  to  dinner  from  12  to  1. 
Some  stay  in  to  diimei'.  There  is  a  pot  of  water  in 
her  shop,  and  soap  and  a  towell  iu  the  cupboard.  Is 
paid  by  the  week.  Has  4s.  Mother  gives  her  6c?. 
Saves  that  to  buy  her  clothes.  Goes  to  school  on 
Sunday,  but  not  to  any  evening  school.  Went  to  a 
week  school  till  she  came  here  a  year  ago.  Went  for 
six  years.  Learned  needle-work.  Can  read.  Has 
not  had  much  practice  in  writing,  but  has  written  in 
a  copy-book.  Can  do  "  substraction  "  and  addition. 
Three  times  1 1  is  32.  Used  to  count  those  things  by 
tables,  but  forgets  how  she  did  them.  Geography  is 
about  Africa,  aud  such  as  that,  aud  the  "  Austr^ean  " 
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and  the  Red  Sea.  Has  uot  heard  of  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  Bible.  Knows  the  names  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  Lazarus  and  Judah,  but  does  not  know  what  they 
were.    Goes  to  a  Baptist  chapel  every  Sunday. 

Sarah  Pearce,  age  13. — "  Shakes  in  blocks"  for  a 
woman  Avho  puts  varnish  into  the  caps.    That  is  done 
to  keep  in  the  tinfoil,  which  is  put  in  on  the  top  of 
the  powder.     The  woman  does  it  Avith  machines. 
Two  of  these  will  do  each  a  row  of  25  caps.  One 
will  do  1,000  caps  at  a  time.     Yesterday  she  did 
Icwt.  8  lbs.  of  caps  with  a  single  row  machine.  Wit- 
ness  puts  the   caps  into  the  cupboard   to  dry,  and 
takes  them  out  when  they  are  dry.    Feels  with  a  pin 
to  see  if  the  stuff  is  hard.    Works  from  7  to  6  in 
summer,  and  from  8  to  7  in  winter.    Never  works 
longer   than   that.    Has  an  hour   for   dinner.  At 
12  in  summer,  at  1  in  winter.    Has  it  in  the  factory. 
About  12  other  girls,  who  come  from  Cheshunt,  do  so 
too.    Low  (the  man)  stops  the  engine  at  dinner  time, 
and  does  not  let  it  go  on  again  for  an  hour.  She 
could  not  work  at  dinner  time  if  she  liked.  Gets 
about  45.  a  week.    Has  not  Id.  of  it  to  put  away,  be- 
cause mother  has  to  get  her  living  with  it.  Father 
ran  away.    Has  a  sister,  aged  16,  here.    She  works 
at  "  the  well, "  i.  e.,  the   circular    bench,   with  a 
machine,  and  gets  from  5s.  to  7s.  a  week.    Used  to 
go  to  school  regularly  on  Sunday  when  she  lived  at 
Waltham.     Now  she  only  goes  sometimes.  Went 
regularly  to  a  week  school  since  she  was  four  or  five 
years  old,  till  she  came  to  work  here,  a  year  ago.  Can 
read   "  very  well,"  quite  long  words  in  the  Bible. 
Can  write  on  the  slate  very  well.     Mother  is  just 
teaching  her  to  write  a  letter  on  paper  in  the  evenings 
after  work.    Can  "  add  and  take  from  and  do  sums 
"  with  them  two  lines."    America  is  a  foreign  land. 
Can  sew  very  well.    Learned  at  school. 

Eliza  Hilton,  age  17. — "Makes  muskets,"  i.e.,  fills 
blanks  into  plates.  The  machine  turns  the  plate  round 
and  makes  the  blanks  into  musket  caps.  Works  the 
same  hours  as  the  other  girls.  The  hours  are  never 
longer.  Dines  at  home.  Can  wash  in  the  factory  if 
she  likes;  soap  and  towels  are  allowed.  The  work 
is  greasy  sometimes,  and  makes  her  hands  dirty.  Gets 
Is.  for  doing  a  quarter,  i.e.,  28  lbs.  of  caps.  Gets  9s. 
or  10s.  a  week.  So  do  two  other  girls  who  fill  plates. 
Seven  other  girls  at  the  same  work  get  less,  perhaps 
only  half  as  much.  Their  machines  turn  more  slowly, 
and  do  not  want  such  quick  work.  Gives  5s.  to 
mother,  buys  her  things  with  the  rest.  Has  been 
regularly  to  a  Sunday  school  ever  since  she  was  five 
or  six  years  old,  and  to  a  week  school  also  till  she 
came  here  3^  years  ago.    Since  then  has  been  once  a 


week  to  night  school  when  there  was  one,  i.e.,  for  two  Percussion  Cap 
winters.     Paid  \d.  a  week  for  it  out  of  her  own  ^lanufacturc. 
money.    Can  read.    Can  do  "  substractiou,"  and  some      t  ^  n 
easy  sums.    Does  uot  know  what  12  times  12  or  7  cn^n. 
times  7  is.   Four  times  5  is  25.   Goes  to  church  every  Mr.  J.E.V/hite. 

Sunday.    Hears  about  God  and  Him  dying  for  us.   ■ 

Has  known  the  caps-go  off  in  the  priming  room  (wit- 
ness does  not  work  in  that  part  of  the  building).  The 
last  time  she  heard  it,  it  was  like  the  roof  falling  in. 
The  roof  did  not  fall  in.  It  only  blowed  the  ma- 
"  chine  to  pieces."  It  generally  does  that.  It  burned 
the  man's  arm  a  little.  It  would  hurt  him  "  if  he 
"  don't  make  haste  out."  Sometimes  he  scrambles  out. 
It  shakes  that  part  of  the  building,  but  nothing  else. 

Harriet  Sale,  age  20. — Works  in  one  of  the  priming 
rooms.  Has  done  so  for  two  years.  Wets  the  caps 
with  a  machine  after  they  are  primed.  Can  do  300 
frames  with  1,000  caps  in  each  frame  in  a  day.  The 
caps  only  go  off  sometimes  when  they  are  being  primed, 
not  once  a  year.  "  I  am  not  fearful.  That  screen  (of 
single  boards)  "  is  put  up  to  protect  me."  Mr.  Arbour 
(the  primer)  usually  fills  in  the  room,  but  if  he  fills  in 
witness's,  she  works  there  all  the  same.  One  girl 
besides  her  and  a  little  girl  (Mary  Ann  Lack)  work  in 
the  priming  rooms  for  the  man,  but  no  one  else.  If 
the  caps  went  off  in  the  same  room  it  would  not  bi'eak 
the  screen  or  the  wood  work  of  the  machine  or  hurt 
any  one.  It  would  only  just  startle  her.  There  is  too 
little  to  hurt. 

Rebecca  Coventrt/,  age  12. — ^Shakes  caps  into  blocks 
for  the  woman  who  looks  them  over  and  picks  out  the 
bad  ones.  All  work  the  same  hours.  Has  4s.  a  week. 
Is  paid  by  master.  Everyone  is.  Has  Id.  a.  week  for 
herself,  but  not  always.  Father  died  when  she  was 
four  years  old.  Mother  lives  at  service,  and  has  three 
children  younger  than  witness  ;  none  of  them  at  work. 
Goes  to  a  church  school  on  Sundays,  and  has  done  so 
ever  since  she  was  little.  Has  worked  in  three  fac- 
tories before  she  came  here.  A  year  and  a  half  in  a  match 
factory  (Bell  and  Black's\  half  a  year  at  a  powder  fac- 
tory (gunpowder),  and  a  year  at  an  artificial  flower 
factory.  At  the  powder  factory  used  to  wrap  up  the 
powder,  "  skillets  "  in  paper.  Used  to  go  to  a  Sunday 
school,  when  living  at  Bromley  (Stratford),  and  to 
a  week-day  school  till  she  went  to  a  factory.  Never 
went  to  an  evening  school.  Says  she  can  read  (breaks 
down  in  short  words).  Can  write  letters  and  figures 
on  a  slate,  and  do  "  addition  sums,"  but  nothing  else. 
The  flood  "  drownded  all  the  people  but  Noah  and  his 
"  ark  "  "because  they  was  wicked." 

[This  is  a  pale  sickly-looking  girl,  the  others 
all  looked  fresh  and  strong.] 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SMALL  ARM  CARTRIDGES  AND  PERCUSSION  CAPS  AT 
THE  ROYAL  LABORATORY,  ARSENAL,  WOOLWICH. 

The  percussion  cap  manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  mixing  the  powder,  is  carried  on  here  in  one 
large  building,  in  which  many  persons  are  employed  in  other  processes.  The  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  manufacture  is  smalL  viz..  25  boys  under  the  age  of  13;  15  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
18,  and  11  men;  a  great  part  of  the  work  elsewhere  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  hand,  being  here  done 
by  steam  machinery,  which  requires  but  few  persons  to  attend  to  it. 

The  filling  or  priming  plate,  the  only  one  in  use  at  the  present  time,  is  fixed  on  a  strong  iron  stool 
or  table  at  one  end  of  a  large  room  in  a  space  railed  off.  Within  this  space  only  the  filler,  a  man,  is 
allowed  to  come. 

The  powder  for  immediate  use,  the  amount  of  which  allowed  to  be  in  this  building  at  one  time  is 
limited  to  6  ounces  for  each  filling  frame  at  work,  is  kept  in  a  small  gutta  percha  cylinder  placed  in  a 
slight  wooden  cupboard  or  box  at  a  distance  of  about  6  feet  from  the  filling  plate.  As  soon  as  the 
primer  has  poured  a  sufficient  quantity  on  the  plate  and  removed  what  is  superfluous,  the  cylinder  is 
put  back  into  the  cupboard  and  the  door  of  the  latter  shut.  The  powder  is  spread  over  the  plate 
and  swept  into  the  holes  with  the  edge  of  a  pliant  card. 

The  plates  are  shifted  by  means  of  a  handle  at  the  end  of  a  shaft  about  4  feet  long,  which  enables 
the  primer  to  stand  at  a  safer  distance  during  this,  which  is  thought  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
process,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  plates  in  sliding. 

A  plate  is  about  13  by  20  inches  and  contains  1,000  caps.  The  quantity  of  powder  used  is  an  ounce 
to  the  1,000  caps,  and  all  is  of  the  same  quality  and  very  strong,  containing  75  percent,  of  fulminatino- 
mercury.  ^ 
The  present  primer,  who  has  been  here  for  8^  years,  has  had  but  one  explosion.  This  bent  the  plate, 
but  it  has  been  repaired  and  is  still  in  use  ;  no  other  harm  was  done.  The  explosion  happened  while 
he  was  knocking  the  plate  with  his  fist  to  shake  the  powder  down,  which  he  states  to  be  necessary 
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In  a  time  of  pressure  there  have  been,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  manager,  four  filUng  plates.  But  with 
only  one  in  use  a  man  is  employed  for  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  bringing  up  the  powder  to  the  primer 
in  the  cap  factory  from  a  magazine  sunk  under  a  timber  shed  at  a  distance,  as  stated,  of  about  350 
yards  ;  one  cylinder  or  G  ounces  being,  as  already  shoAvn,  only  sufficient  for  six  fillings.  l"he  powder  is 
brought  up  to  this  magazine  twice  in  each  day  from  the  larger  one  near  the  mixing  places.  These,  as 
pointed  out  to  me  at  a  distance,  are  slight  wooden  buildings  standing  by  themselves  in  the  openest  part 
of  the  ground,  at  a  distance,  as  stated,  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  factory.  The  mixing  is  done 
by  men  alone.  The  amount  of  inconvenience  which  is  thus  gone  through  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an 
accumulation  of  powder  in  or  near  the  factory  may  be  taken  as  some  measure  of  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  some  such  arrangement. 

Light  is  supplied,  when  needed,  by  an  open  gas  jet  a  few  feet  from  the  filling  plate,  but  also  a  few 
feet  higher.  Danger  is  said  not  to  be  apprehended  here  from  this,  though  in  one  of  the  largest  private 
percussion  cap  manufactories  (Joyce's)  the  gas  lamps  are  placed  in  recesses  in  the  wall  protected  by 
glass,  and  the  manufacturer  there  stated  that  these  lamps  were  put  up  in  a  time  of  pressure  when  late 
work  was  necessary,  but  that  it  was  not  a  work  suited  for  the  night.  In  the  shops  in  the  Laboratory, 
in  which  gunpowder  is  used,  as  for  cartridge  filling,  the  lamps  are  placed  outside  the  building,  the  hght 
passing  in  through  windows. 

Part  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  Lieut-Colonel  Boxer,  the  Superintendent,  relates  to  persons  em- 
ployed not  in  the  manufacture  now  under  investigation,  but  in  others  of  a  like  kind,  and  is  given  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  combining  with  work  an  amount  of  regular  school  instruction  by  day-time, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  persons  employed  in  processes  in  which  some  are  necessarily  dependent  on  others. 
This  is  usually  spoken  of  by  manufacturers  as  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  overcome. 

Out  of  a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls  whom  I  examined  I  found  only  one  boy  who  could  not  read. 
A  class  of  girls  were  doing  sums  in  a  large  airy  school-room  under  a  mistress.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes  was  decidedly  favourable. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  BOXER, 


R.A.,  SUPERINTENDENT 
TORY,  WOOLWICH. 


OF  THE  ROYAL  LABORA- 


I  superintend  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  of 
all  kinds,  shot,  shell,  carcasses,  light -balls,  fuses, 
rockets,  lights,  bullets,  cartridges,  percussion  caps, 
paper  wrappers,  and  cases  for  these,  &e.,  carried  on 
in  this  department  of  the  Royal  Arsenal.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  139.)  regulating 
the  use  of  explosive  substances  were  based  on  my 
recommendation. 

Men  and  boys  alone  are  employed  in  the  percus- 
sion cap  branch,  but  in  much  smaller  numbers  than 
i'ormerly,  Avhen  hand  presses  were  used. 

The  processes  attended  with  danger  are  the  mixing 
the  powder  and  the  filling  or  loading  the  caps.  The 
chief  jarecaution  consists  in  limiting  the  quantity  of 
poAvder  in  use  at  the  same  time  to  a  very  small 
amount,  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  mixing  is  done  by  men  only  in  small  wooden 
sheds,  standing  by  themselves  at  a  great  distance 
from  any  other  buildings  in  which  any  persons  are 
employed.  The  fulminating  mercury  is  supplied 
mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  Avater,  and  is  kept  in  that 
state  in  a  magazine  in  the  same  part  of  the  ground. 
I  allow  only  9  ounces  of  fulminating  mercury, 
making  12  ounces  of  percussion  poAvder  to  be  mixed 
at  a  time,  and  only  12  ounces  of  mixed  poAA'der  to 
remain  in  the  mixing  shed. 

When  the  powder-is  mixed  it  is  kept  in  a  magazine 
near,  till  brought  up  for  use.  I  alloAv  only  six  ounces 
of  powder  to  be  in  the  factory  at  one  time. 

When  the  caps  are  filled  and  removed  from  the 
filling  place  there  is  no  further  danger.  The  powder 
is  pressed  doAvn  into  the  caps  by  machinery,  a  force 
of  1,000  lbs.  being  applied  to  each  separate  cap,  and 
to  a  roAV  at  once  ;  but  the  pressure  is  applied 
gradually,  and  they  seldom  explode  then,  and  if  one 
does,  it  does  not  communicate  with  others. 

The  caps  are  then  varnished,  dried  in  a  stoA'e,  and 
packed.  There  is  no  risk  of  explosion  in  the  drying, 
though  large  numbers  of  caps  lie  loose  together,  nor 
does  even  the  filling  require  the  separation  or  re- 
moval of  the  gas  light  to  the  outside,  as  is  the  case 
where  gunpoAvder  is  used,  as  in  the  cartridge  rooms. 
The  caps  are  put  in  small  packets  into  a  zinc  canister, 
and  this  into  a  barrel  of  cartridges. 

In  ordinary  times  one  man  Avith  one  plate  does  the 
Avholc  of  the  filling,  but  in  a  time  of  pressure  there 
would  be  more.  Two  men  Avith  tAvo  plates  can  fill 
3,000,000  caps  in  a  week. 


Though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep  some  of 
Avorkpeople  beyond  their  usual  hours,  as  till  8  or  9 
o'clock  p.m.,  I  dislike  it  extremely,  and  much  prefer 
to  make  up  the  work  by  employing  more  per- 
sons. This  can  easily  be  done,  OAving  to  the  large 
amount  of  space,  and  the  size  and  number  of  the 
buildings. 

I  have  found  that  even  men,  Avho  Avere  engaged 
in  heavy  Avork,  e.(j.,  shell  founding,  did  not  produce 
actually  so  much  result  Avhen  Avorking  beyond  12 
hours  a  day  as  tliey  did  Avhen  Avorking  12  hours 
only. 

There  are  schools  in  the  Arsenal  for  the  young 
employed  in  it,  the  amount  of  instruction  being  four 
hours  twice  a  Aveek  for  each  person.  The  teaching 
is  confined,  as  I  think  desirable,  to  reading,  Avriting, 
and  simple  sums.  When  a  boy  can  do  these  he  is 
alloAved,  if  he  pleases,  to  give  his  whole  time  to  Avork, 
but  otherwise  is  made  to  attend  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
and  all  the  girls  must  attend. 

I  introduced  girls  about  three  years  ago  for  making 
cartridge  cases,  finding  them  more  regular  in  their 
attendance  and  more  under  control  than  boys.  They 
are  taken  from  about  the  age  of  10  upwards,  and  dis- 
charged as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  up,  seldom 
being  ke])t  after  about  15.  They  are  also  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  the  men  and  boys,  coming 
later,  leaA'ing  earlier,  and  having  their  meals  and 
and  going  to  school  in  rooms  near  their  Avorkplaces, 
which  are  in  a  part  of  the  ground  cut  oiF  from  the 
other  Avorkshops.  They  work  5  days  in  the  Aveek, 
and  81  hours  a  day,  and  out  of  this  their  8^  hours' 
schooling  is  taken.  Their  school  is  independent  of 
the  Government,  and  was  established  by  myself.  A 
Aveekly  deduction  of  36?.  per  week  is  made  from  their 
wages  for  it,  and  a  further  deduction  of  Is.  6rf.  a 
week  for  their  breakfast  and  dinner,  Avhich  are  found 
and  cooked  for  them  for  this  sum.  Since  they  have 
been  employed  here  their  condition  and  behaviour 
haA'^e  greatly  improved. 

Though  the  persons  engaged  in  different  processes 
depend  in  some  degree  upon  one  another  for  a  supj^ly 
to  enable  them  to  go  on,  as  those  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  cap  making,  or  the  boys  Avho  fill 
the  cartridges  or  the  girls  who  make  them,  still  by 
careful  arrangement  the  school  attendance  is  managed 
so  as  not  to  throw  out  the  Avork. 


The  foUoAving  memorandum  was  afterAvards  supplied  by  Col.  Boxer  to  show  the  variety  of  processes 
required  in  making  cartridges,  percussion  caps,  cases,  &c.,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them, 
Avith  a  note  as  to  the  Avay  in  which  the  work  is  combined  with  school  arrangements. 
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Memorandum  "relative  to  the  Manufacture  of  Small  Arm  Cartridges  and  Percussion  Caps  in 

the  Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich, 

To  manufacture  1,000,000  Small  Arm  Cartridges  per  Week. 


Operations. 


Persons  required. 


"  Girls  " 
between 
11  and  13 
working 
34  hours. 


"  Girls  " 
between 
13  and  IG, 
working 
34  hours. 


Cutting;  paper  - 
Plugging  and  g.auging  shot 
Forming  cartridges 

Do.    W.  P.  bags  - 
Overlooking 


Making  pulp  insides,  drying,  plugging,  &c. 
Waxing  plugs  and  attending  boiler 
Filling  cartridges         -  .  . 

Twisting    do.  - 

Testing,  if  filled  .  -  . 

Lubricating 

Cutting  -  -  - 

Packing  in  bundles      _  .  - 

Weighing    do.  ... 
Packing,  stencilling,  &c.  barrels 
Removing  work 
Breaking  up  defective  work 
Pi-oving  powder,  messengers,  &e. 
Bringing  powder  ... 
Waiters  .... 
Examining  and  overlooking 


Add  from  Table  below  ■• 

Total  children    -  -  - 

Add  from  Table  below 

Total  young  persons 

Total  children  and  young  persons 


17 

133 
30 


"  Boys  " 
under  13, 
working 
48  hours. 


50 


230 
25 


255 


17 

133 
30 


170 


"  Youths  " 
between 

13  and  18, 
working 
56  hours. 


"  Men," 
working 
56  hours. 


"  Youths  " 
between 
13  and  16, 
working 
48  hours. 


20 


24 

2 
18 
60 

9, 


142 


"V — 
346 

-  15 

-  361 


— v- 
616 


"  Youths  " 
between 

16  and  18, 
working 
56  hours. 


15 
1 

4 


12 

9 


34 


"  Women," 
working 
42t  hours. 


"  Men," 
working 
56  hours. 


12 
1 

2 

2 

9 


10 


The 
Percussion  Cap 
jManufacture. 

Woolwich. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


To  manufacture  2,000,000  Percussion  Caps  per  Week. 


Persons  required. 

Operations. 

"  Boys  " 
under  13, 
working 
48  hours. 

"  Youths  " 

between 
13  and  16, 
working 
48  hours. 

"  Youths  " 
between 

16  and  18, 
working 

56  hours. 

"  Men," 
working 
56  hours. 

Mixing  composition 

Cleaning,  oiling,  and  cutting  copper 

Stamping  and  forming  caps 

Cleaning  caps  - 

Shaking  into  plates,  &c. 

Filling       -  .  .  - 

Pressing  - 

Varnishing  _  _  - 

Drying  and  examining 

Packing     .  .  -  - 
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11 


14 


14 
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0 


^       ^  In  lars;e  establishments,  like  those  in  the  Arsenal,  little,  if  any,  inconvenience  is  occasioned  bv  the  vonncr 

Manuka-lure     Persons  employed  liaving  to  attend  school. 

  In  order  to  prevent  interruption  to  the  work,  and  to  give  the  full  benefit  of  the  instruction  to  the  pupils, 

Woolwioh.     the  times  for  attending  school  should  be  regulated  in  the  s;ime  Avay  as  the  working  hours  ;  that  is  to  say, 

  between  breakfast  time  and  dinner  time,  or  between  dinner  time  and  the  time  for  leaving  work  for  the 

Mr. J.E.White,  day. 

Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich,  E.  W.  Boxer, 

15th  April  1863.  Supt.,  R.  L. 


Mr.  Tozer,  Manager  of  the  Royal  Laboratory. — 
Percussion  caps  have  been  made  in  the  Arsenal  for 
23  years.  During  that  time  there  have  been  only 
two  explosions  at  the  filling  ;  one  about  15  years 
ago,  the  other  with  the  present  primer.  I  was  about 
20  feet  oiF  when  the  first  happened.  The  flame  was 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  but  it  did  not  reach  far.  and 
the  report  was  about  as  loud  as  a  musket.  The  plates 
were  bent,  but  the  floor  was  not  shaken. 

I  used  to  mix  the  powder  in  a  gutta  percha  bowl 
with  a  brush.  That  requires  very  great  care,  and  only 
12  ounces  are  mixed  at  once,  but  if  I  were  to  choose, 
I  would  rather  do  more  at  once  than  have  to  repeat 
the  process  often. 

I  never  had  an  accident  in  the  mixing,  except  once 
in  trying  an  experiment,  and  then,  though  the  quan- 


tity was  not  more  than  a  tablespoonful,  the  explosion 
broke  the  windows  and  the  bottles  in  the  room,  and 
nearly  destroyed  my  sight  and  hair. 

In  all  buildings  in  which  explosive  materials  are 
kept  the  doors  should  be  made  to  open  outwards. 
This  secures  free  exit  and  access  in  case  of  an 
explosion. 

There  is  no  danger  from  caps  wiien  filled.  A 
handful  may  be  safely  thrown  into  a  red  hot  vessel 
in  the  fire,  thus  {shows  by  the  experiment).  The  caps 
seldom  go  off"  more  than  one  at  a  time,  as  their 
brims  prevent  them  from  lying  so  close  to  one  another 
as  for  one  to  light  another.  As  many  as  5,000  returned 
caps  are  sometimes  put  in  a  pan  at  once  thus  to  be 
destroyed. 


Colonel  Boxer  subsequently  favoured  the  Commissioners  with  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  number  of  children  at  present  employed  in  this  Department  (May  13)  is,  girls  67,  boys  17  ;  total  84. 

"  The  maximum  number  employed  in  the  same  description  of  work  during  the  Crimean  war  was  1,200 
boys,  it  not  having  been  the  custom  at  that  time  to  employ  girls." 

The  time  the  girls  work  is  34  hours  per  week,  and  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Five  days  attendance  at  9^  hours  -  -  -  -  -  47^ 

Less  8^  hours  at  school,  and  5  hours  at  meals    -  -  -  -  13^ 

Number  of  hours  at  work  -  -  -  -  -  -  34 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  here. 


Making  small  arm  cartridges 

Making  caps — Boys 
General  average — Boys 


Giris 


-Tj         /  Under  13 
^oys  -  I  Between  13  and  18 

r  Under  13 
\  Between  13  and  18 

r  Under  13 
[Between  13  and  18 

r  Under  13 
\  Between  13  and  18 


From. 

To. 

Average. 

No. 

per  week. 

per  week. 

per 

week. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3  9 

7 

9 

4 

6 

13 

4  0 

14 

6 

6 

0 

89 

3  9 

7 

6 

5 

0 

67 

4  6 

10 

6 

6 

6 

67 

4  8 

6 

6 

5 

6 

4 

4  8 

11 

6 

7 

6 

11 

4  6 

7 

6 

5 

0 

17 

4  9 

12 

6 

7 

0 

100 
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PAPER  STAmERS. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 
Gentlemen,  Manchester,  July  1862. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  in  reference  to  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings. 

That  manufacture,  for  which  the  term  "  paper  staining  "  is  a  more  complete,  though  not  a  perfectly 
accurate,  synonym,  mainly  consists,  as  now  practised,  in  the  printing  a  pattern  in  colours  upon  sheets 
of  paper  by  means,  either  of  blocks  which  are  applied  by  the  hand,  or  of  rollers  which  are  worked  by 
steam. 

With  this  twofold  division  of  the  mode  of  production,  the  local  distribution  of  the  trade  to  a  very 
great  extent,  corresponds ;  the  chief  centre  of  the  block  or  hand  printing  being  London  ;  that  of  the 
machine  printing — Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  including  in  that  term  Blackburn  and  Over 
Darwen.  Out  of  the  25  works  which  I  visited  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  which  comprehend  all 
the  larger,  and  most  of  the  small  establishments,  in  which  this  manufacture  is  there  carried  on,  there 
are  only  three,  in  which  machine  work  forms  the  principal  portion  of  their  trade ;  in  some  few  more 
one  or  two  steam  worked  machines  are  in  use,  but  only  as  auxiliary  to  the  hand  printing,  or  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  sending  out  occasional  orders  for  a  paper  of  a  cheaper  class  to  be  done  for  them  by 
another  house. 

In  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  majority  of  persons  employed  on  paper  staining 
works  are  machine  workers,  there  are  also  many  block  tables  in  constant  use  upon  the  same  premises 
for  the  production  of  patterns  of  a  superior  kind ;  and  I  met  with  but  one  case  where  all  the  work 
was  done  exclusively  by  machinery ;  in  that  instance  the  hand-work,  which  was  required,  was  sent 
out  to  be  done  at  a  contiguous  establishment,  where  nothing  but  block  printing  was  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  the  paper  staining  works  in  the  districts  above  mentioned  I  visited  two  manufactories 
at  Leeds ;  I  also  received  communications  from  Hull,  Plymouth,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  in  each  of 
which  towns  there  is  one  such  establishment ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  learn  that  any  features 
existed  in  the  manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  those  places,  of  a  character  materially  distinguished  from 
those  which  I  had  already,  by  personal  observations,  ascertained  to  be  generally  prevalent  in  the  trade, 
I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  forward  the  tabular  form  of  queries  to  the  employers  in 
those  parts,  who  have  in  every  case  returned  them  to  me  duly  filled  up.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  those  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  where 
this  manufacture  is  exercised  to  any  important  extent. 

As  a  process  preliminary  to  printing  a  pattern,  the  paper,  which  comes  plain  from  the  mill,  is, 
for  both  kinds  of  printing,  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  coloured  or  grounded  in  one  uniform 
tint:  this  is  effected  by  means  of  large  soft  brushes,  which  are  worked  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 
The  grounded  paper  is  then  either  hung  up  to  dry  slowly  in  a  room  of  moderate  temperature,  or  is 
made  to  pass  rapidly  through  flues  or  over  plates  artificially  heated  by  steam  or  fire  for  the  same 
purpose ;  the  latter  mode  being  that  generally  adopted  where  the  printing  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
when  consequently  a  quick  and  continuous  supply  of  grounded  paper  is  needed. 

To  the  better  class  of  paper  a  polish  or  "  face  "  is  given  previous  to  printing  the  pattern  by  subjecting 
the  grounded  surface,  when  thoroughly  dried,  to  the  friction  of  hard  brushes,  in  some  cases  applied  by 
the  hand,  but  generally  fixed  in  a  machine  worked  by  steam,  or,  more  rarely,  by  hand.  When 
the  brushing  is  effected  by  machine,  a  fine  powder  of  French  chalk  or  china  clay  is  scattered  upon  the 
paper,  in  order  to  enable  the  brushes  to  move  easily  over  the  coloured  surface  without  detaching  any 
of  the  colouring  matter. 

This  powder,  when  the  machine  is  in  motion,  and  especially  when  worked  by  steam,  rises  and  fills 
the  "  brushing  "  rooms  with  a  cloud  of  white  dust,  which  occasions  a  painful  sensation  of  choking,  and  is 
very  generally  complained  of  as  being  not  only  unpleasant,  but  positively  unhealthy  ;  and  this  to  such 
a  degree,  that  in  places,  where  the  system  of  draughts  and  chimneys  over  the  brushes  has  not  been 
carried  to  much  greater  perfection  than  has  been  ordinarily  attained,  even  where  any  such  contrivance 
has  been  adopted,  the  men  and  boys  engaged  at  the  machine  are  frequently  absent  from  illnes.s,  or  have 
to  be  changed  or  relieved  after  a  few  hours'  work. 

When  the  colouring  matter  is  not  properly  fixed  or  "  bound  "  on  the  paper,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  brushes  will  detach  it  in  the  form  of  a  dust,  which  mingles  with  the  chalk,  and  in  the  case,  which 
now  however  appears  to  be  rare,  of  that  matter  consisting  in  any  considerable  degree  of  emerald  green,' 
is,  and  is  admitted  to  be,  highly  dangerous. 

The  process  of  printing  by  hand  is  conducted  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  boys ;  each  man  has  a  table 
before  him,  on  which  is  fastened  a  blanket  pad  or  cushion ;  on  his  right  hand,  and  in  rear  of  him,  is  a 
square  trough  filled  with  a  semi-fluid  elastic  substance,  the  surface  of  which  is  in  contact  with  a 
covering  of  oiled  tick  or  cloth ;  upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  cloth  is  placed  a  square  sieve,  on 
which  the  colour  to  be  used  by  the  printer  is  spread  or  teered  by  one  boy,  while  the  other,  if  there  be 
two,  or  the  same,  if  only  one,  from  time  to  time  draws  the  printed  paper  over  a  stand  from  off"  the 
printers  pad,  and  lifts  it  up  with  a  crutch  to  dry,  hanging  it  in  festoons  on  moveable  rods  laid  across 
a  framework  of  parallel  beams  fixed  in  the  roof 

In  this  "  teering  "  and  hanging  up  the  occupation  of  children  employed  in  hand  printing  mainly 
consists. 

The  machines  used  for  printing  or  grounding  are  in  all  cases  worked  by  men,  who,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  always  oiled  and  cleaned  them  themselves,  and  never  while  in  motion  ;  the  children  employed  in 
connexion  with  them  are  for  the  most  part  so  far  removed  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
machine,  while  the  paper  is  being  printed,  as  to  render  any  description  of  that  process  unnecessary  for 
the  purpose  of  these  remarks ;  the  few  instances,  in  which  they  were  employed  in  closer  proximity  to 
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Paper  Stainers, 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 

Nature  and  lo- 
calities of  the 
manufacture. 

Hand  printing 
and  machine 
printing. 


Grounding 
process. 


Brushing  pro- 
cess. 


Dust  raised  by. 


Colouring  mat- 
ter, sometimes 
emerald  "Teen. 


Process  of 
printing  by 


hand. 


Machine  print- 
ing. 
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Paper  Stainers. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 

Occupations  of 
children. 


Marbling. 


Flockiup', 


Rolling  up. 


Meal  times. 


Ages  of  chil- 
dren. 


Female  labour. 


Children,-vvhere 
necessary  to 
adults. 


Season  trade. 


Oveitime, 


the  machine,  arc  exceptional,  and  will  be  found  sufficiently  explained  in  the  evidence,  which  these 
prefatory  statements  are  intended  to  introduce. 

The  duty  of  children,  who  work  in  machine  rooms,  consists  in  most  cases  in  laying  or  "  plaiting  " 
down  the  paper  in  certain  lengths  as  it  comes  from  the  drying  rooms,  or  in  rolling  up  the  printed  paper, 
and  in  the  processes  incidental  to  that  work,  with  the  occasional  variation  of  assisting  the  printers  by 
removing  and  washing  out  the  colour  boxes,  felts,  and  rollers,  when  the  machine  is  at  rest,  and 
fetcliing  the  colour  and  paper  when  required,  and  in  some  cases  in  watching  to  see  that  the  paper 
passes  smoothly  under  the  various  rollers  of  the  machine. 

The  process  of  making  "  marble  "  and  other  grained  paper  Is  one  of  a  kind  intermediate  between  that 
of  grounding  and  that  of  printing.  The  marbler  requires  no  aid  in  the  nature  of  teering  ;  so  that  the 
labour  of  children,  who  assist  In  that  branch  of  the  trade,  is  confined  to  that  of  filling  in  the  clouded 
colour,  when  the  marbler  has  pencilled  out  the  velning,  and  of  drawing  the  marbled  piece  from  the 
table,  and  hanging  It  up  to  dry  in  the  manner  which  I  have  before  described. 

In  flocking,  the  printed  paper,  while  the  part,  to  which  the  flock  is  to  adhere,  retains  some  moisture 
on  its  surface,  is  placed  In  an  oblong  trough  called  a  "  drum."  The  flock  dust,  which  is  composed  of  a 
finely  powdered  cloth  coloured  by  some  vegetable  dye,  is  then  scattered  thickly  over  the  paper,  and 
kept  in  continual  agitation  by  means  of  beating  with  a  rod  the  under  portion  of  the  "  drum,"  which  is 
made  of  tick  or  canvass.  The  flock  printer  generally  has  two  children  at  least  to  help  him,  one  of 
whom  beats  the  drum,  and  whose  face  is  generally  covered  with  the  dust  that  arises  from  so  doing: 
while  the  otlier  docs  the  ordinary  work  of  teering  and  hanging  up  for  the  printer.  As  the  matter  to 
be  teered  for  flocking  consists  of  oil,  and  not  water  colour,  and  is  mixed  generally  with  white  or  red 
lead,  so  as  to  make  It  stiffer  to  work,  a  roller  is  generally  substituted  for  the  brush,  which  is  sufliclent 
for  teering  the  other  kinds  of  work.  Tlie  flock  dust  Is  spoken  of  as  being  unpleasant,  but  I  did  not 
hear  of  any  case,  in  which  lung  disease  had  been  aittrlbuted  to  swallowing  it. 

When  steam  power  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  printing  paper  hangings,  the  printed  paper  Is  rolled 
up  by  machines  also  worked  by  steam.  These  are  generally  managed  by  children  of  12  years  of  age 
and  upwards. 

The  paper,  which  is  to  be  rolled  up.  Is  either  carried  from  the  printing  room  to  the  rolling-up  room, 
+  i.e  two  being  in  all  cases  kept  apart,  or  passes  directly  from  the  drying  flues  through  the  floor  of  the 
latter  to  the  machine.  The  "  rolling-up  "  boy  or  girl  attaches  one  end  of  the  paper  to  a  steel  rod,  which 
is  made,  by  a  strap  and  pulley,  to  revolve  rapidly  on  its  own  axis,  Avrapping  the  paper  round  it  as  it 
moves.  As  each  length  of  12  yards  Is  rolled,  the  child  cuts  the  paper  with  a  metal  blade,  or  tears  it 
by  the  hand,  and  detaching  the  roll  from  the  rod,  lays  it  on  one  side  in  a  rack,  to  be  stamped  with  a 
number  by  the  marker,  who  is  generally  a  younger  child. 

The  rolling  iq)  of  hand-printed  papers  is  done  exclusively  by  the  hand. 

The  block  printers  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  paid  by  the  piece,  and  hire  and  pay  their  own 
teerers.  These  leave  off  work  for  meal  times,  having  an  hour  at  midday  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast  or  for  tea,  according  to  the  usual  period  of  working  hours;  in  some  cases  both  tea  and 
breakfast  are  allowed. 

The  men  and  boys  have  generally  the  option  of  taking  their  meals  on  the  premises,  or  of  going  home 
or  elsewhere  for  that  purpose. 

In  those  works  in  Lancashire,  where  machine  printing  forms  the  chief  mode  of  production,  the 
machinery,  with  the  exception  of  that  used  for  rolling  up,  does  not  stop  for  meals ;  but  all,  adults  and 
children  alike,  have  in  all  cases  to  get  their  meals  in  the  workroom,  as  they  watch  the  machine  in  motion, 
and  this,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  overtime.  In  London,  however,  as  a  rule,  and  in  Lancashire, 
wherever  but  one  or  two  printing  machines  are  used,  they  are,  unless  in  seasons  of  especial  pressure, 
stopped  for  dinner. 

The  age  of  children  employed  in  handwork  varies  from  8  to  14,  but  few  in  London  are  employed 
under  the  age  of  10.  In  Lancashire  they  are  sent  at  an  earlier  age  to  work,  but  I  met  even  there  but 
few  instances  of  children  working  under  8  years  of  age.  In  connexion  with  machines,  it  is  rare  that 
any  are  employed  under  10. 

Female  labour  is  not  adopted  in  London  either  for  hand  or  machine  work.  In  Lancashire  the 
occupation  of  girls  is,  in  the  former  case,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  boys,  but  in  the  latter  the  only 
parts,  in  which  they  are  engaged,  are  those  connected  with  the  rolling  up  the  printed  paper. 

In  one  place,  which  I  visited,  a  second  girl  was  employed  at  each  machine,  near  the  further  end  of 
the  paper,  to  mark  on  it  the  length  for  each  roll  to  be  cut  off,  as  it  passed  up  to  the  rolling  machine, 
so  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  winding-up  girl.  In  others  either  the  printing  machine  made  the  mark, 
or  the  rolling  machine  was  contrived  so  as  to  check  itself  by  a  catch-wheel  at  every  12  yards. 

Whether  occupied  in  "  teering"  or  "hanging  up"  for  the  block  printer  or  in  "  plaiting  down"  for 
the  machine,  the  child's  service  is  equally  indispensable ;  there  is  no  time  during  the  process  of 
printing,  unless  that  occupied  In  changing  a  pattern  and  preparing  for  fresh  work  be  reckoned  such, 
Avhen  the  child  stands  idle,  while  the  man  is  at  work ;  and  even  the  exception,  which  I  have  suggested, 
is  in  most  cases  more  apparent  than  real,  seeing  that  the  child  is  then  generally  assisting,  though 
not  so  unlntermlttlngly,  in  what  is  going  forward.  In  "  rolling  up,"  whether  bj''  hand  or  machine, 
each  child  is,  as  it  were,  an  Independent  worker,  there  being  generally  but  one  adult,  an  overlooker, 
•for  the  whole  room,  in  which  a  number  of  children  and  young  persons  are  so  employed. 

The  trade  of  paper  staining  Is  one  which  varies  considerably  with  the  time  of  year.  In  both  block 
and  machine  printing  the  ordinary  working  day  of  12  hours  is  at  best  but  irregularly  observed 
throughout  the  year  ;  in  the  summer  time  the  trade  is  in  most  cases  very  slack,  fewer  hands  are 
employed,  and  short  time  frequently  worked ;  the  busy  season  fidls  generally  within  a  period  between 
the  beginning  of  October  and  the  end  of  April  and  lasts  for  some  four  months  or  more. 

Daring  that  period  children  and  young  persons  employed  on  machine  printing  are  frequently,  in 
the  north,  at  work  for  several  days  together  from  6  a.m.  till  9  and  10  p.m.  without  any  xegular 
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cessation  for  meals  or  other  relaxation ;  this  practice  does  not  indeed  prevail  in  London  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  elsewhere,  but  even  there  the  hours  of  overtime  draw  seriously  upon  the  store  of 
strength,  Avhich  such  children  should  be  accumulating  to  meet  the  toil  of  after  years. 

In  block  printing  the  usual  hours  of  labour  are  not  exceeded  so  frequently,  nor  to  such  an  extent; 
much  of  the  overtime  actually  made  is  attributable  as  much  to  the  irregular  habits  of  the  men,  who, 
as  piece  workers,  have  the  disposal  of  their  own  and  their  children's  time  to  a  very  great  degree  in 
their  own  power,  as  to  any  alleged  requirements  of  a  season  trade,  or  to  any  necessity  from  competi- 
tion to  complete  orders  for  speedy  delivery  at  short  notice. 

The  labour  of  children  is  not,  in  either  branch  of  the  trade,  in  itself  fatiguing  or  injurious,  but  by 
the  length  of  overtime,  and,  with  the  younger  ones,  even  of  the  full  day's  work,  it  is  made  so. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice,  almost  universal  in  the  north,  of  leaving  ott'  at  2  p.m.  on 
Saturdays,  has  in  but  few  cases  been  followed  in  London. 

In  two  instances  only,  that  of  Messrs.  Potter,  and  that  of  Mr.  Snape,  both  of  Over  Darwen,  has 
any  system  of  working  children  in  relays  been  adopted;  those  are  said  to  be  successful;  it  must 
however  be  observed  that  it  has,  in  the  former  case,  been  applied  only  to  13  out  of  the  100  and  more 
employed  at  those  works,  and  I  did  not  learn  of  any  intention  existing  to  extend  it  generally  to  all 
the  children  who  work  upon  the  premises. 

Many  of  the  paper  staining  works,  both  in  London  and  in  the  north  of  England,  are  situate  in  airy 
and  open  spots  in  a  suburban  or  even  rural  district ;  in  most  instances  crowded  neighbourhoods 
have  been  avoided ;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  still  some  sort  of  open  space  has  in  general  been 
preserved  in  the  nature  of  a  yard  adjoining  the  manufactory,  and  being  either  common  to  several 
other  buildings  or  within  the  actual  circuit  of  the  works. 

I  have  found,  wherever  the  printing  was  done  by  hand,  light,  air,  and  space  prevailing  character- 
istics of  the  workshops  ;  the  nature  of  the  block  printing  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  presence  of  much 
light  and  considerable  space ;  the  former  for  the  accuracy  requisite  in  laying  the  block  for  printing,  the 
latter  for  hanging  up  the  pieces  when  printed  to  dry ;  in  all  places  the  windows  are  made  to  open,  and 
in  most  I  found  them  open  when  I  entered  ;  the  colours  generally  used  have  little  or  no  offensive 
smell,  that  of  the  size  is  somewhat  sickly,  and  the  turpentine  varnish,  which  is  occasionally  used,  as  is 
also"  white  or  red  lead  in  the  size  for  flocking,  is  at  times  disagreeable  ;  I  did  not  however  learn  that 
any  ,  ill  effects  came  from  any  of  the  above  causes. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  trade  is  carried  on,  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  local  practitioners,  to  have  been 
specially  directed  to  its  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  those  employed  in  its  various  branches. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  men  themselves,  it  would  not  seem  that  paper  stainers  are  as  a  class 
either  sickly  or  short-lived.  Many  of  the  children,  however,  who  work  in  the  London  shops,  are  pale 
and  under-sized ;  the  men  there  are  also  pale  and  rather  below  the  average  in  muscular  development, 
but,  perhaps,  not  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  most  workmen  confined  to  in-door  occupations  in 
the  metropolis  ;  both  men  and  boys  seem  healthier  in  the  north.  The  nature  of  their  work  tends  to 
encourage  vmtidiness  and  dirty  habits,  their  dress,  face,  and  hands  being  generally  more  or  less 
smeared  with  paint.  This  is  the  result  of  mere  carelessness  in  most  cases — some  I  have  seen  working 
quite  clean, — but  it  is  the  cause  or  excuse  for  the  very  ragged  and  unclean  state  of  the  children's  dress, 
which  is  almost  universal :  that  such  is  not  the  unavoidable  result  of  their  parents'  poverty,  the  con- 
dition of  those  employed  at  Mr.  Cooke's  of  Leeds  and  at  some  other  places  convinced  me ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  "  mess  "  for  which  the  trade  has  at  all  events  a  reputation,  probably  tends  to  prevent 
the  more  respectable  parents  from  sending  their  children  to  work  in  it. 

The  question  of  cleanliness  becomes  important  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  using  deleterious  sub- 
stances, and  particularly  the  emerald  or  arsenic  green  upon  the  health  of  those  who  work  on  them ; 
for  though  many,  both  workmen  and  others,  whom  I  consulted,  differed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger 
and  injury  attributable  to  that  cause,  all  were  agreed  that  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  the  cleanly 
habits  of  those  who  have  to  use  them. 

In  that  portion  of  the  works,  both  in  London  and  the  north,  where  the  printing  is  by  steam 
machinery,  the  shops  are  much  closer  and  hotter  than  they  need  be,  and  although  there  is  less 
opportunity  of  paint  getting  upon  the  persons  of  the  workmen  and  children  there  than  in  the  block 
shops,  they  claim  a  general  privilege  of  dirt  by  virtue  of  their  being  in  the  machine  room  ;  in  this 
respect  the  premises  in  the  north  are  generally  superior  to  those  in  London,  where  machine  printing 
is  carried  on  ;  the  children  employed  at  machine  work  are  certainly  not  more  ragged  than  the  "  teerers" 
and  "  hangers  up  "  for  hand  printing ;  nor  are  they  more  ignorant  or  worse  mannered. 

Accidents  from  machinery  are  rare  ;  the  "rolling  up  "  machines,  at  which  girls  are  employed,  are 
very  light  and  simple ;  with  the  heavier  printing  machines  the  accidents,  which  have  occurred,  have 
not  been  generally  such,  that  "  fencing  "  would  prevent ;  wherever  upright  shafts  and  heavy  driving 
straps  are  used,  the  need  of  fencing  is  recognized  by  all. 

I  am  bound  to  state,  in  justice  both  to  employers  and  employed,  that  I  have  not,  in  my  investiga- 
tion of  this  trade,  met  with  any  of  those  painful  instances  in  children  and  others  of  impenetrable 
stupidity,  and  of  hopeless  indifference  to,  and  ignorance  of,  all  things  around  them  beyond  the  mere 
routine  of  their  own  daily  labour,  which  attach  so  lamentable  a  stigma  to  many  of  the  trades  and 
manufactures  reported  on  by  the  last  Children's  Employment  Commission  in  1843. 

In  the  course  of  visiting  the  various  works,  in  which  the  accompanying  evidence  has  been  collected, 
I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  test  to  some  degree  the  extent  of  education  among  the  children  and  young 
persons.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  this  by  requiring  some  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards,  whom  I 
picked  out  as  they  worked,  and  who  appeared  likely  to  be  fixir  average  instances  of  their  class,  to  read 
a  few  lines  of  a  simple  hymn  from  a  small  book  printed  in  a  type  rather  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
hymn  book. 
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The  majority  have  at  once  admitted  or  alleged  that  they  could  not  read  at  all ;  and,  as  it  did  not 
appear  to  mc  that  those,  who  thought  they  could,  were  generally  disposed  to  shrink  from  being  tested, 
I  have  confined  any  further  investigation  to  the  minority ;  of  them  very  few  could  read  with  ease, 
most  spelt  the  words  letter  by  letter,  some  did  not  know  all  their  letters ;  in  most  cases  when  the 
reading  was  at  all  good,  home  teaching  rather  than  school  seems  to  have  produced  that  result,  except 
in  instances  of  children  who  had  been  for  perhaps  a  year  or  more  consecutively  employed  as  "half 
timers  "  in  a  factory.  In  the  north,  speaking  generally,  the  great  majority  of  those  children,  whom  I 
found  capable  of  reading  and  of  understanding  what  they  read,  had  been  for  some  lengthened  period 
in  a  factory  school. 

After  having  carefully  collected  in  the  three  or  four  works  of  either  class,  both  block  and  machine 
printing,  first  visited  by  me,  a  large  body  of  evidence  from  the  men  and  children  employed,  I  found 
that  throughout  the  trade  that  evidence  was  so  generally  confirmed,  as  to  render  it  needless  in  my 
opinion  to  encumber  myself  with  taking  notes  of  what  would  be  mere  accumulation  of  confirmatory 
testimony.  I,  therefore,  though  in  each  case  I  made  a  point  of  questioning  both  workmen  and 
children  as  well  as  foremen  or  managers,  have  abstained  from  placing  on  record  all  the  evidence 
actually  given  by  the  former  class.  I  have,  however,  preserved  all  statements  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  which  had  not  previously  been  in  effect  made  to  me  by  several  other  persons. 

I  may  add  that  in  every  instance,  in  which  I  was  not  accompanied  by  the  proprietor  or  his  foreman 
in  going  round  the  works,  I  have  read  to  such  person  or  submitted  to  him  for  perusal  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  which  I  took  down. 

There  has  been  very  little  difference  of  opinion  between  employers  and  employed ;  where  any  has 
appeared  I  have  been  at  pains  to  note  and  to  elucidate  it. 

I  have,  &c. 

Henry  W.  Lord. 


OverDarwen.  MESSRS.  POTTER  AND  CO.'S  WORKS,  OVER  DARWEN,  LANCASHIRE,  May  1862. 


Mr.  J.  Gerald  Potter. — I  am  the  principal  partner 
in  the  firm,  but  Mr.  Preston  will  be  able  to  give  you 
better  information  on  the  detail  of  our  works  than  I 
can.  Upon  the  need  that  exists  generally  for  some 
compulsory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  the 
voung  in  our  trade  there  cannot  well  be  a  difference  of 
opinion;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  form  whicli 
Government  interference  should  assume.  The  Draft 
Bill,  which  you  have,  was  drawn  up  by  me  last  year, 
upon  the  model  of  the  Bleaching  Works  Act,  1 860, 
and  submitted  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  inspector  of  factories, 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  matter. 

We  have  a  considerable  variation  in  our  working 
hours  at  different  times  of  the  year  ;  from  June  to 
September  there  is  little  done  ;  we  are  now  turning 
out  about  70,000  pieces  a  week,  and  working  from 
6  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.  with  some  of  our  machines,  and  the 
rest  till  6  p.m.  ;  our  slack  time  is  coming  on  ;  from 
November  to  April  we  do  as  much  and  work  as  long 
as  possible  ;  in  our  busy  time  as  many  as  1 50,000 
pieces  a  week  are  printed  by  us,  and  then  we  work 
from  6  a.m.  to  10  or  even  1 1  p.m.,  making  about  90  hours 
in  the  week.  Our  average  for  the  year  will  be  about 
1 10,000  pieces  a  week.  We  do  chiefly  machine  printing; 
Ave  have,  however,  a  good  number  of  block  tables  now 
in  use.  Our  works  are  the  largest  of  any  in  the  country, 
except,  perhaps,  Messrs.  Hey  wood's,  of  Manchester. 
We  employ  122  children,  of  whom  91  are  boys  and  31 
girls ;  14  boys  and  5  girls  are  under  10  ;  3  boys  are 
between  7  and  8,  they  are  the  youngest  ;  there  are  27 
young  persons  and  126  adults  ;  of  them  none  are 
females.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  and 
young  persons,  109  are  employed  in  connexion  with 
machines,  and  the  rest,  40,  are  employed  in  either 
teering  and  hanging  up  for  the  hand  printers,  or  assist- 
ing the  marblers  or  in  packing.  The  only  machines 
with  which  the  girls  have  to  do  are  those  for  winding 
up  ;  the  rest  of  them  work  for  the  hand  printers. 

I  have  no  particular  wish  to  retain  the  clause  in  the 
Draft  Bill  which  exempts  us  from  the  f)rovisions  in 
the  Factory  Acts  relative  to  fencing  machinery  ;  most 
of  ours  requires  no  fencing,  but  some  certainly  does  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  have  that  made  neces- 
sary, though  in  common  prudence  and  regard  to  his  own 
interest  an  employer  would  see  to  that  being  done. 

What  we  cannot  have  is  the  factory  scheme  of  meal 
times  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
no  stoppage  for  meals  ;  to  stop  an  hour  for  dinner 
in  our  establishment  would  cause  a  loss  in  paper  and 
colour  of  nearly  1,500Z.  a  year.  You  will  hear  what 
the  men  say  about  that,  and  remember  that  they  would 
not  give  you  more  than  the  minimum  waste,  if  they 


thought  you  would  tell  m,e,  for  I  made  a  great  row 
about  the  waste  that  took  place,  as  it  was,  about  three 
months  ago  ;  besides,  each  man  will  speak  only  from 
his  knowledge  of  what  his  own  machine  does,  and 
there  is  a  wide  difference  ;  some  are  much  more  care- 
less than  others,  and  let  their  boys  be  too,  and  will 
waste  and  spoil  twice  the  amount  that  others  will.  At 
all  events  we  know  there  is  a  terrible  loss  of  paper  and 
colour  somehow  ;  paper  tears  so  easily,  and  that  makes 
the  chief  difference  as  compared  with  the  waste  of 
cotton  or  silk  ;  and  yet  we  supply  paper  from  our  own 
mills,  and  with  every  opportunity  of  working  uji  waste 
pieces  afresh. 

You  may  depend  on  it  that  those,  who  differ  from 
me  on  this  point,  have  never  really  considered  it ;  it  is 
surjsrising,  how  people  Avill  go  on  from  year  to  year 
submitting  to  waste,  or  utterly  ignorant  of  it.  Those, 
who  do  stop  their  machines  altogether  for  meals,  will 
be  those,  whose  work  is  chiefly  hand  printing,  and  who, 
probably,  have  never  had  occasion  to  give  a  thought  to 
the  matter. 

We  made  an  approximate  estimate  of  our  loss  last 
year  in  waste  of  paper  only,  and  found  it  amounted  to 
62/.  a  week,  after  allowing  for  the  price  of  the  waste, 
which  we  sold  at  5^d.  per  lb. 

Since  making  that  calculation  we  have  looked  more 
carefully  to  it,  and  have  kept  a  book  for  the  actual 
waste  of  each  man  every  week.  I  give  you  the  result 
for  the  five  weeks  last  past ;  in  the  week  ending  June 
19,*  we  printed  61,000  pieces  and  had  2,992  lbs.  waste 
(a  piece  is  about  a  pound  weight)  ;  in  the  week  before, 
60,000  pieces,  and  3,386  lbs.  waste  ;  in  that  ending 
June  5,  83,000  pieces  and  2,720  waste  ;  May  29th, 
78,000  pieces  and  2,766  waste  ;  and  May  22nd,  81,000 
pieces  and  2,881  waste.  The  value  of  that  is  of  course 
less  than  it  was  last  year,  by  reason  of  the  paper  duty 
being  off,  but  now  that  will  still  represent  an  average 
weekly  loss  throughout  the  year  of  some  53/.,  which 
the  stoppage  of  our  machines  for  meals  would  increase 
very  seriously  ;  and  the  waste  of  colour  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  at  all. 

Our  hand  workers  have  their  meal  hours,  but  only 
25  of  our  machine  workers,  who  are  under  18,  have  ; 
those  are  the  18  winding-u]t  girls  and  7  boys  who  are 
some  of  them  in  the  brushing  room  and  others  at  work 
indirectly  connected  with  the  machine.  They  all  leave 
the  premises  for  their  meals,  though  that  is  I  think 
a  doubtful  benefit  ;  I  often  see  the  factory  girls  coming 
back  to  work  after  dinner  with  their  clothes  wet 

*  The  evidence  contained  in  this  paragraph  was  given  upon 
a  subsequent  occasion. — H.WtL.  ^ 
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through  ;  if  they  had  stayed  in  the  mill  that  would 
not  have  happened. 

If  the  Bill,  which  you  have  a  draft  of,  is  passed,  the 
maximum  of  children's  labour  in  our  trade  would  be 
the  six  hours,  from  6  a.m.  till  noon,  or  noon  till  6  p.m., 
there  being  no  time  fixed  for  meals,  and  they  would 
dine  before  or  after  they  came  to  work,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

3Ir.  Preston,  managing  partner. — We  have  about 
20  boys  in  this  room,  chiefly  engaged  in  "plaiting 
down  ;  "  13  of  them  work  in  relays.  "Plaiting  down" 
is  laying  the  paper  in  lengths  with  a  stick  as  it  comes 
off  the  drawing  rollers  from  the  drying  rooms.  One 
set  of  these  work  from  6  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  the  other 
from  1  p.m.  until  the  end  of  the  day's  work ;  and  the 
set  that  has  taken  the  morning  Avork  for  one  week 
takes  the  afternoon  for  the  next.  We  have  found  the 
advantage  of  this  great ;  in  some  few  cases  the  parents 
have  come  and  asked  us  to  take  their  children  on  half- 
time,  but  the  lot  of  parents  don't  care  a  screw  about 
education,  they  are  all  for  the  money.  We  make  it  a 
condition  of  taking  them  for  half-time  that  they  should 
go  to  school  in  the  spare  time  ;  they  may  go  to  any 
school  they  like  and  we  pay  for  the  schooling. 

The  children  often  work  14  hours  a  day  ;  the  work 
throughout  the  year  is  from  10  to  14  hours ;  15  hours 
is  exceptional,  perhaps  for  one  month  in  the  winter 
they  work  that.  In  July  we  don't  work  more  than 
five  days  of  10  hours  in  the  week  ;  57^  hours  is  what 
I  consider  full  time  for  a  week,  any  more  than  that  is 
overtime. 

The  only  machinery  about  which  we  employ  girls  is 
the  "winding  up,"  that  is,  "  rolling  up  ;  "  there  are  15 
so  employed,  one  to  each  machine  ;  and  three  or  four 
younger  ones,  all  in  the  same  room  with  the  15,  have 
to  stamp  the  rolls  with  a  number  ;  those  last  get  about 
3*.  a  week,  the  winders  from  5s.  to  7s.,  that  is  exclu- 
sive of  overtime.  We  pay  the  foreman  of  the  room, 
where  they  are,  so  much  per  1,000  pieces,  and  he  hires 
and  pays  them  :  this  is  the  room  ;  it  is  warmed  with 
pipes  in  winter.  Two  boys  come  in  and  out  of  it  to 
wheel  away  the  rolls  to  a  hoist,  and  go  up  with  them 
on  it  to  the  floor  above,  where  they  are  piled.  The 
rest  of  the  girls  are  employed  in  the  block  printing, 
teering  and  flocking  and  hanging  up.  There  are 
three  privies  for  the  girls  apart  from  the  rest,  but  I 
expect  they  are  all  used  indiscriminately. 

The  only  accident  I  remember  in  23  years  was 
where  a  new  boy  hurt  himself  by  pulling  a  strap 
about,  but  that  was  not  very  serious  ;  our  machines 
never  work  fast,  and  the  straps  generally  ai'e  light  and 
hang  loose  on  the  pulleys.  I  think  that  a  driving 
strap  passing  through  the  floor  should  be  fenced  :  this 
has  been  fenced  once,  and  ought  to  be  now. 

I  should  say  that  in  Manchester,  or  any  large  town, 
it  must  be  easier  to  get  boys  than  here  ;  they  stop 
with  us  till  about  13  and  then  go  off  to  the  factories, 
where  in  about  a  year  they  can  get  12s.  a  week  oi- 
more,  in  ordinary  times  of  factory  work,  that  is. 

My  orders  are  that  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to 
come  under  8  years  old,  and  unless  he  is  healthy.  The 
work  is  not,  in  itself,  unhealthy  ;  when  the  enamelled 
paper  is  printed  with  under-sized  colour,  the  rolling 
up  of  that  is  bad,  but  that  is  not  often  so,  and  does  not 
last  long,  neither  the  work,  nor  its  effect  on  the  health  ; 
it  is  the  time  that  is  bad,  even  12  hours  is  too  long  for 
childi'en. 

Andrew  Kay,  foreman  of  machine  printers. — Have 
been  here  14  years.  In  this  room  we  have  a  man  to  look 
after  the  straps,  and  to  see  that  the  work  comes  pro- 
perly through  the  rollers  ;  he  looks  after  the  boys  too  : 
there  are  two  of  them  to  each  machine,  plaiting  down 
in  turns  ;  the  one  who  is  not  plaiting  assists  the 
machine  man  at  anything  he  wants,  or  does  nothing 
till  his  turn  comes.  If  we  couldn't  get  the  two  boys, 
one  man  might  do  their  work.  Last  summer  they 
were  paying  boys  7s.  and  8s.  in  the  factories,  so  then 
we  found  it  difficult  to  get  them  ;  just  now  they  are 
plentiful  enough,  because  there  is  nothing  doing  in  the 
mills. 

I  took  particular  notice  of  the  average  sickness  of 


our  men  and  boys  in  this  place  last  winter,  as  com-  Paper  Stainers. 

pared  with  those  employed  in  factories,  and  I  believe   

that  there  was  less  with  us.     •  Over  Darweti. 

Stopping  an  hour  for  dinner  would  be  very  well  for  Mr.  H.AV.  Lord. 

us,  but  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  our  employers  ;  . 

besides  the  hour  or  whatever  the  time  was,  if  as  much 
as  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  we  should  have  to 
work  for  a  good  20  minutes,  when  we  began  again, 
before  the  felts  got  moistened  and  the  rollers  took  on 
the  colour  well  :  when  we  start  in  the  morning,  that 
takes  us  more  than  half  an  hour,  for  the  felts  are  dried 
hard  and  must  be  made  pliable  ;  and  besides,  when- 
ever a  machine  stops,  there  are  from  three  to  five  yards 
of  paper  at  the  very  least  spoilt  ;  the  extent  will 
depend  on  the  girth  of  the  machine,  the  length,  that  is, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  roller  which  is  being  used  ; 
next,  the  chances  are  that  the  boy  in  winding  over  the 
first  piece,  leading  it,  that  is,  with  a  string  along  from 
the  machine  through  the  flue  and  back  to  the  drawing 
rollers,  will  tear  it  away  once  or  twice,  and  there  is  five 
or  six  yards  again  gone  each  time.  I  could  not  stop 
for  an  hour  or  even  half  an  hour  without  breaking  off, 
for  if  I  left  the  length  in  the  flues,  the  drying  rooms  I 
mean,  the  whole  of  it,  36  yards  about,  would  curl  up 
with  the  heat  and  become  brittle  and  useless. 

Robert  Preston,  machine-driver. — I  don't  think  the 
loss  in  waste  from  stopping  an  hour  for  dinner  would 
be  so  much  as  Kay  says.  If  this  10-colour  machine 
stopped  now  for  an  hour,  not  more  than  4  or  5  yards 
would  be  spoilt.  The  boys  don't,  as  a  rule,  break  the 
paper  off  in  winding  over,  and  the  paper  often  stays 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  flues,  while  we  are  changing 
the  sieves  or  felts  lo  put  a  fresh  colour,  and  gets  no 
harm.  The  felts  would  not  dry  or  harden  in  an  hour, 
though  they  do  in  a  night.  We  are  told  not  to 
leave  the  paper  in  the  flues,  but  we  do  it  still.  We  do 
generally  put  a  little  waste  on,  a  dozen  yards  perhaps, 
to  get  the  sieves  moist  and  fit  for  running  ;  the  rollers 
soon  get  dry,  and  would  stick  to  the  paper,  if  the  sieves 
did  not  put  fresh  colour  on  them  ;  they  do  stick  some- 
times, and  then  the  paper  goes.  There  would  be  no 
loss  to  speak  of  from  the  colour  caking  in  the  boxes ; 
I  don't  think  it  would  cake  in  an  hour. 

Just  now  we  are  working  from  6  a.m.  to  6.45  ji.m., 
but  we  have  been  working  from  6  till  11  p.m.,  and 
more  too,  at  times,  without  leaving  for  meals.  This 
room  is  very  hot  when  there  is  no  wind  or  when  it  is 
closed  up  in  winter  ;  above  110°.  The  flues  for  drying 
are  terribly  hot,  but  the  boys  only  go  in  there  when 
the  paper  breaks  to  pull  it  through  ;  that  takes  about 
3  or  4  minutes  perhaps,  and  may  happen  several  times 
a  day.  In  the  older  part  of  these  works  there  are, 
what  we  call  hot  holes,  instead  of  flues  ;  they  are  nearly 
as  hot  as  thfe  flues,  and  the  boy  has  to  be  up  in  them 
a  score  of  times  and  more  a  day  to  feed  the  fires,  but 
they  are  going  to  be  done  away  with. 

We  want  the  Factory  Acts  in  our  trade.  If  the 
children  could  but  be  taught  at  school  up  to  13,  they 
would  afterwards  teach  themselves  at  home.  It  is  the 
young  marriages  that  bring  the  children  here  so  young. 
The  parents  marry  when  they  are  childi'en  themselves, 
and  send  their  children  to  work  as  soon  as  ever  they 
can. 

Jeremiah  Leach,  foreman  of  winding-up  room. — 
The  girls,  who  are  marking  the  rolls,  are  from  8  to  11 
years  old,  and  those  that  roll  up,  from  11  to  14.  I 
have  been  here  15  years,  and  never  heard  of  any 
accident.  They  are  very  healthy  now.  Last  winter 
6  out  of  19  Avere  away  from  ill  health  at  one  time,  from 
over  work,  that  is  to  say.  None  have  been  absent 
for  the  last  three  or  four  months  ;  when  Ave  Avork 
longest,  they  are  most  aAvay.  I  have  to  baAvl  at  them 
to  keep  them  awake,  Avhen  we  are  at  long  overtime. 
Sometimes  a  flattering  word,  and  sometimes  a  cross 
one,  but  not  often  beyond  words.  They  do  about  120 
rolls  an  hour,  and  I  pay  them  5s.  and  5s.  Q>d.,  and  the 
stamping  girls  3s.  6c?. ;  that  is  the  average. 

I  Avas  once  made  ill  by  the  dust  of  emerald  green  ; 
that  was  in  making  the  colour,  but  not  so  as  to  be 
absent  from  Avork.  If  they  Avould  Avear  a  handker- 
chief round  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  they  would  feel 
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Paper  Stainers.  it  less,  but  I  never  knew  one  made  ill  by  it  ;  it  is  only 

  irritating.    One,  who  Avas  here  5  or  6  months  ago,  was 

Over  Darwen.   ^yoi-i^ing  a  green  pattern  that  blew  off  a  good  deal,  so 

\rr  jj~^Tr.r.A    th&t  shc  was  nearly  covered  with  the  dust  in  about 
Mr.  Il.VV.l^ora.      ,  ,  ,  ,.  ^  x  i  i 
 4  hours  ;  she  was  absent  tor  a  day  or  two,  and  her 

mother  said  it  was  the  arsenic.    I  don't  know  whether 

a  doctor  saw  hei-.    The  effect  on  me  was  to  give  me  a 

headache  and  make  me  dizzy. 

I  could  not  manage  this  room  Avitli  relays  as  things 
are  now,  but  my  employers  perhaps  might,  the  work 
comes  in  for  winding  up  so  irregularly.  Now  we  are 
doing  only  7  hours  a  day.  Next  week  we  may  do  more 
than  the  full  time,  and  in  winter  16  hours  and  more. 
Half-time  and  education  would  be  a  grand  thing. 

WiUiain  Duff]/,  satiner. — The  loss  in  waste  from 
stopijing  that  padding  (grounding)  machine  for  an 
hour  for  dinner  would  be  that  of  the  7  yards  now  on  ; 
but  Ave  should  lose  another  half  hour,  one  quarter  in 
starting  before  eveiything  would  run  well  and  the 
other  quarter  for  Avashing  the  brushes.  We  take  a 
good  half  hour  and  lose  tA\^o  pieces,  about  24  yards 
perhaps,  before  Ave  get  into  working  order,  Avlien  Ave 
start  in  the  morning ;  and  if  we  did  not  Avash  the 
brushes,  they  Avould  be  clogged  with  the  colour  dried 
on  them,  and  Avould  make  the  paper  so  gritty  that  it 
Avould  not  take  the  print  of  the  block.  In  factories 
the  only  loss  in  stopping  is  merely  that  of  the  time  of 
actual  stoppage. 

I  have  lieen  Avorking  16  or  17  years  at  this,  since  I 
Avas  14.  Before  that  I  Avent  to  school,  and  so  can 
read.  I  have  seen  Avhen  the  children  could  none  of 
them  keep  their  eyes  open  for  the  Avork  ;  indeed,  none 
of  us  could.  In  Avmter  we  have  had  to  stay  till  7  on 
Saturdays,  and  even  noAV  some  of  them  down  stairs 
don't  go  on  Saturday  till  4. 

If  the  factories  were  busy  noAv  Ave  should  scarcely 
haA'e  a  boy.  We  have  had  before  this  to  put  on 
bigger  boys  and  pay  them  more  of  course,  \\s.  6d.  a 
week,  to  keep  them  from  the  factories,  Avhcre  boys  of 
about  14  Avould  soon  get  tAvo  looms  and  be  earning 
12s.  One  man  Avould  not  do  the  Avork  of  three  boys, 
for  they  are  each  Avanted  for  this  machine  to  be  at  the 
same  time  in  different  places.  We  have  no  spare  hands. 
That  boy  avIio  is  over  13  is  handing  doAvn  from  the 
hanghig-up  machine.  I  don't  think  you  Avill  see  such 
a  machine  anyAvhere  else.  So  long  as  this  grounding 
is  going  on,  that  must  go  on  too  ;  Ave  could  not  spare 
him,  unless  some  one  came  in  his  place. 

John  Hoy,  foreman  of  block-pi'inters. — Am  27  ; 
began  teering  at  11.  This  is  the  most  regular  shop  I 
ever  Avas  in  ;  the  men  can't  work  after  I  go,  unless  I 
let  them,  and  I  only  do  so  Avhen  Ave  are  very  pressed. 
The  children  are  very  ignorant  ;  for  the  rule  Avith 
parents  is  "  Never  mind  education,  bring  me  in 
money."  There  are  18  girls  here  teering  and  so  on, 
they  are  better  than  the  boys  ;  more  attentiA'c  and 
cleaner.  I  haA'c  had  one  as  young  as  7.  All  arc 
healthy.  The  latest  Ave  Avorked  last  Avinter  was  till 
8  p.m.,  for  about  a  month  ;  three  years  ago  Ave  were 
as  late  as  10  and  11.  We  have  no  men  over  50  at 
AVork  hcx'e,  but  there  are  plenty  living  on  beyond  that, 
Avho  have  AVorked  long  at  it. 

If  overtime  for  young  persons  Avei'e  not  allowed,  it 
Avould  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  trade  ;  for  more 
Avould  have  to  be  employed  ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  boys, 
when  the  factories  are  working  full  time  ;  for  there  is 
ahvays  a  good  chance  of  getting  advanced  in  a  factory ; 
but  a  teering  boy  has  very  little,  and  a  machine  boy 
none  at  all ;  and  that  ap]ilies  much  more  strongly  to 
girls,  who  haven't  a  chance  even  at  teering,  for  they 
could  ncA-er  print. 

Henry  SoutJnoorth,  jobber. — When  my  boy  began  to 
Avork  here,  he  Avas  7,  and  he  AVorked  at  9  years  old  the 
Avhole  Avinter  from  6  a.m.  to  9  and  10  at  night,  plaiting 
down  in  the  hot  machine  room,  Avithout  stopping  for 
meals.  We  can't  get  them  to  go  to  school  even  on 
Sunday,  when  they  are  o\-erAvorked  in  the  week,  for 
they  lie  abed  all  day  to  rest.  We  should  all  be  glad 
of  the  Act  to  regulate  them  like  the  factory  children, 
for  their  health  and  education  too. 

John  Macnally,  block  printer. — Am  42 ;  my  boy 


and  girl  arc  helping  me,  shc  is  13  and  he  10  ;  they  go 
to  a  Sunday  school,  and  I  hope  to  send  them  to  a  night 
school  this  summer. 

[I  tried  both  these  children  with  large  and 
small  print ;  the  girl  could  read  a  very- 
little,  the  boy  not  at  all.] 

Benjamin  PVhalley,  machine  driver. — .Am  past  17; 
began  at  10  ;  can't  read  at  all  ;  we  should  all  like  to 
be  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

James  Gandy,  satiner. — Am  20  ;  l)egan  teering  at 
8  ;  Avent  to  a  night  school  as  a  boy  now  and  then  ; 
have  only  been  able  to  get  to  Mechanics'  Institute  for 
one  quarter  in  the  year,  there  has  ahvays  been  too 
much  Avork  except  in  summer. 

Tliomas  TVins/anley,  \)Witing-(lo-\vn  boy. — Am  11. 
In  Avinter  Avork  always  till  9  p.m.  ;  had  often  had  15 
hours  a  day  for  a  Aveek  ;  sometimes  13  hours  on 
Saturday. 

[Reads  a  very  little.] 

John  Ainsworth,  brushing  boy. — Am  13  ;  began 
2^  years  ago  ;  the  French  chalk  hurts  my  chest  ;  a 
year  ago  I  Avas  absent  OAving  to  it  for  three  days ;  Ave 
Avere  brushing  greens  then,  and  that  is  Avorse  ;  often 
Avork  1 5  hours  a  day  in  Avinter. 

Benjamin   Morris,  plaiting-down  boy. — Am  10; 
began  at  8  ;  go  to  school ;  am  a  relay  boy  ;  a  half- 
timer  ;  can  read  a  little. 
[Only  large  print] 

Mark  Cary,  plaiting-doAvn  boy. — Don't  knoAV  my 
age  ;  am  a  full  timer  ;  not  a  relay  that  is  ;  go  to  night 
school. 

[Reads  a  little.] 

Mary  Ann  Berry,  Avinding-up  girl. — Am  12  ;  go 
to  Sunday  school  ;  get  very  sleej^y  Avlicn  we  are  work- 
ing overtime  ;  all  the  girls  do  ;  the  green  makes  my 
nose  sore,  but  I  never  had  to  stay  aAvay  for  it. 
[Can  read  slowly.] 

Jolin  Lig]ithour7ie,  Avhecling-out  boy. — Am  13  ; 
began  to  go  to  a  night  school  four  years  ago,  and  do 
still ;  we  AVorked  last  Avinter  till  9  in  this  Avinding-up 
room,  and  the  winter  before  till  10.  I  used  to  cry  Avith 
sore  feet  every  night  last  Avinter.  The  girls  get  A'cry 
sleepy. 

[Reads  well.] 

Robert  Preston,  the  same  as  at  p.  o. — Those  boys 
that  came  forward  to  you  yesterday,  Sir,  were  the 
ones  that  Avanted  to  shoAV  off  that  they  could  read  ; 
those  that  couldn't  hung  back.  I  Avent  round  to  all 
the  25,  from  9  to  13  years  old,  in  this  and  the  next 
room  ;  1 1  of  them  can't  write  their  own  name,  and  four 
of  those  arc  over  13;  they  generally  can  Avrite  their 
own  names  before  they  can  read. 

Usher,  brusher. — I  look  after  the  brushing  machines, 
and  brush  by  hand  as  Avell.  I  used  only  to  brush  by 
hand  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  Avas  not  then  in  this 
brushing  machine  room.  I  used  to  be  better  in  health 
and  stronger  before  I  came  up  here  ;  sometimes  after 
brushing  the  heavy  greens  by  hand  my  nose  Avould  be 
sore  then,  but  I  Avas  never  hurt  any  more  than  that ; 
by  the  heavy  greens  I  mean  the  dai'ker  emeralds,  Avhich 
have  more  arsenic  than  the  lighter  ones. 

This  boy  of  mine  began  to  Avork  at  9  years  old  at  a 
brushing  machine,  he  is  noAv  12.  He  Avorked  Avith  a 
boy  named  Leaver,  Avho  died  in  July  1860,  at  the  same 
machine,  Avithin  a  month  of  his  death  ;  the  room  they 
Avcre  in  Avas  very  hot  then,  and  they  Avere  Avorking 
very  long  hours  ;  it  was  that,  I  think,  and  the  chalk, 
that  killed  Leaver  ;  but  perhaps  the  arsenic  finished 
what  they  began.  My  boy  says  the  green  never  made 
any  difference  to  him,  certainly  he  never  had  to  miss 
a  day  from  illness  ;  but  the  heat  and  the  hours,  or 
something,  pulled  him  doAvn  a  good  deal.  The  chalk 
is  bad  enough  by  itself. 

Andreiu  Kay,  the  same  as  at  p.  5. — I  remember 
Leaver  dying  ;  I  think  it  was  the  long  hours  and 
the  close  confinement,  not  the  arsenic.  The  room 
used  to  be  much  worse  than  it  now  is :  there  was 
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scarcely  any  draught  ;  now  it  has  two  more  windows. 
Usher,  Avlio  brushed  the  greens  then,  compLained  to  me 
of  the  excessive  Iieat.  We  brush  all  our  dark-emerald 
greens  by  hand,  never  by  machine  ;  the  lighter  greens 
have  a  great  deal  of  satin  white  mixed  with  the 
emerald  green,  those  Ave  do  brush  or  polish  by  ma- 
chine ;  the  jiapcr  would  be  spoilt  if  the  brush  could 
get  the  colour  olF ;  perhaps  a  little  of  the  colour  dust 
might  be  detached  without  spoiling  the  paper  ;  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  brush  the  dark-emeralds  by  the  ma- 
chine, because  so  much  more  arsenic  would  come  out 
of  them  in  the  same  amount  of  dust. 

George  Aspden. — I  went  to  work  at  Mr.  Potter's 
paper  staining  works  14  years  ago  last  Christmas.  I 
remember  a  boy  named  Leaver,  Avho  was  there  dying  in 
1860.  If  ever  a  boy  was  killed  of  arsenic  green,  he 
Avas  ;  that's  my  opinion  ;  he  was  at  the  finishing 
machine  and  I  was  at  the  brushing  machine  ;  we  never 
brushed  green,  that  is  we  never  put  a  face  on  common 
machine  greens,  but  finishing  is  about  the  same  as 
brushing,  and  the  greens  used  to  be  finished  for  the 
block  printers  by  the  machine  that  boy  worked  at  ;  it 
was  in  fact  in  the  same  room  as  mine,  only  there  was 
a  kind  of  partition.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  colour 
were  brushed  off  the  piece  Avould  be  spoilt,  and  so 
many  a  piece  is  contiimally  spoilt  ;  for  if  the  colour  is 
soft  it  will  brush  off,  and  if  it  is  too  hard  the  block 
printers  can't  put  the  print  on  ;  so  it  has  to  be  very 
nice.  I  have  "  finished  "  greens,  and  have  felt  the 
difference  between  Avoi'king  them  and  the  simple  French 
chalk,  though  that  is  bad  enough.  I  began  to  spit 
blood  two  years  ago  before  I  went  to  Mr.  Potter's,  but 
that  made  it  much  Avorse  ;  he  has  ahvays  been  very 
kind  to  me,  has  Mr.  Potter.  There  is  that  girl  of 
mine,  she  is  13,  she  works  there  generally  Avinding  up, 
but  she  has  been  away  several  days  Avith  a  bad  throat  ; 
her  nostrils  were  sore  and  her  eyes  smarted,  but  our 
friend,  the  doctor,  there  is  looking  after  her  now. 

That  boy  of  mine,  too,  he  used  to  Avork  at  the  brush- 
ing machine  there  till  I  got  something  else  to  put  him 
to  ;  Avhen  he  Avas  7  year  old  I  used  to  carry  him  on  my 
back  to  and  fro  through  the  snoAV,  and  he  used  to  have  16 
hours  a  day ;  he  is  about  14  noAV.  I  have  often  knelt  down 


to  feed  him  as  he  stood  by  the  machine,  for  he  could'nt  Papei^  Ste.iners. 

leave  it  or  stop.  „  ,^ 

^       _  Over  Darwen. 

3Ir.  J.  H.  Wraith. — I  am  a  surgeon  resident  in   

Over  DarAven  ;  have  been  in  practice  there  for  23  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

years.    I  attended  the  boy  Leaver  in  his  last  sickness.  

They  did  not  tell  me  till  the  day  before  he  died  Avhere 
he  had  been  Avorking.  I  thought  it  till  then  a  case  of 
gastro-enteritis  ;  but  Avhen  I  heard  of  his  having  been 
among  the  greens  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  a  case  of 
arsenical  poisoning.  He  had  had  all  symptoms  consis- 
tent Avith  that — a  parched  tongue,  bloodshot  eyes, 
in.ability  to  keep  anything  on  his  stomach. 

I  did  not  know  that  Aspden's  girl  Avas  working 
"among  the  greens"  till  he  mentioned  it  just  now.  I 
have  been  painting  her  throat  with  iodine,  and  using 
caustic.  They  must  not  let  her  go  back  ;  it  is  slow 
poisoning. 

Mary  Leaver. — I  am  the  Avife  of  John  Leaver.  My 
late  son  James  died  July  7,  1860,  aged  14  years  and 
3  months.  He  Avorked  at  Messrs.  Potter's  paper 
staining  Avorks.  About  two  years  previous  to  working 
at  Messrs.  Potter's  he  went  to  the  factory,  and  was  a 
very  healthy  boy.  When  he  first  Avent  to  Messrs, 
Potter's  he  rolled  up  paper,  after  Avhich  he  Avent  to  the 
brushing  machine.  He  had  not  Avorked  long  before  he 
began  to  itch  about  his  nose,  and  his  eyes  became 
inflamed.  He  always  complained  of  this  after  working 
the  green  colour.  After  some  little  time  he  complained 
of  being  very  thirsty,  and  of  being  griped.  He  often 
said,  "  Mother,  I  have  a  terrible  pain  in  my  belly  ; 
"  Avorking  amongst  that  green  ahvays  makes  me 
"  ill."  He  Avas  several  times  off  his  Avork,  oAving  to 
being  so  badly  griped  and  purged,  but  got  better  again 
in  a  fcAV  days.  He  Avas  always  thirsty,  and  said  his 
food  Avhich  he  ate  in  the  shop  did  not  taste  as  it  should. 
When  he  came  off  his  Avork  about  the  29th  of  June 
1860,  Ave  thought,  as  he  kept  being  so  ill,  he  should 
not  return  there,  but  go  to  the  factory.  He  began  to 
be  very  sick  ;  he  never  kept  anything  on  his  stomach 
after  the  29th  of  June.  His  inside,  he  said,  Avas  dried 
up,  he  Avas  so  thirsty.  He  had  dreadful  pain  in  his 
belly,  and  was  fearfully  griped  and  purged  until  ho 
died. 


MESSRS.  HEYWOOD,  HIGGINBOTTAM,  and  SMITH'S  WORKS,  HYDE  ROAD, 

MANCHESTER,  June  1862. 


Manchester. 


Mr.  Smith. — I  am  a  managing  partner  in  this  firm. 
Ours  and  Potter's  are,  I  should  say,  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  trade.  You  Avill  probably  find  the  nature  and 
times  of  Avork  A'ery  much  the  same  Avith  us  as  Avith 
them.  The  children  do  work  a  great  deal  too  long. 
From  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  is  much  too  long,  and  that  is  the 
case  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  They 
could  not,  when  they  are  Avorking  those  hours,  go  to 
school,  CA'en  if  they  would.  We  work  on,  Avith  no 
stoppage  for  meals,  so  that  the  day's  Avork  of  10^  hours 
is  finished  by  4.30  p.m.,  and  all  after  that  is  OA'ertime, 
and  we  seldom  leave  off  Avorking  before  6  p.m.,  so  that 
we  are  really  Avorking  overtime  the  Avhole  year  round. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  Avork  is  machine 
Avork.  We  have,  hoAvever,  some  20  Ijlock  tables,  and 
some  of  our  grounds  are  occasionally  done  by  hand,  as 
is  also  the  marbling.  We  have  76  children,  of  whom 
20  are  girls,  and  76  young  persons  of  Avhom  12  are 
girls,  employed  on  our  premises.  Of  those  50,  at  most, 
are  attached  to  the  hand  workers,  and  all  the  rest  are 
engaged  in  connexion  Avith  machines.  Our  adults 
number  140,  among  whom  are  8  females  ;  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  3  in  the  stock  room,  are  engaged 
in  winding  up. 

For  all  those  children  and  adults  alike  the  average 
work  in  the  last  18  months  has  been  at  the  very  least 
7  days  5  hours,  or  78^  hours  a  week.  For  the  six 
weeks  ending  May  2nd  this  year  the  average  Avas 
higher — 8  days,  or  84  hours  a  Aveek.  The  labour, 
however,  in  machine  work  is  not  great ;  it  chiefly 
consists  in  watching. 

We  have  never  tried  relays,  and  doubt  its  applica- 
bility to  our  trade  ;  the  probable  eflfect  of  that,  as  also 
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of  any  other  limitation  of  working  times,  would  be 
either  a  A-astly  increased  outlay  of  capital  for  machi- 
nery, or  the  substitution  of  adults' for  children's  labour. 
At  all  events,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  by  Avay  of 
limitation,  the  only  Avay  in  Avhich  any  good  can  come 
of  it  is  by  its  being  made  compulsory  through  Govern- 
ment interference. 

The  men  and  boys  are  all  healthy.  They  have  just 
noAV  started  a  sick  fund.  That  is  in  place  of  a  library 
and  reading  room  Avhich  Avas  established  some  time 
since  ;  we  gave  rooms  and  started  it,  Avitli  penny  sub- 
scriptions to  maintain  it,  but  even  the  men  could  not 
find  time  to  use  them,  and  so  they  dropped. 

The  arsenic  green  Avhich  Ave  have  noAv  is  better  than 
it  used  to  be.    It  used  to  be  very  granular,  and  killed 
the  size,  so  that  it  Avould  not  bind,  and  Avould  rub  off' 
very  easily  ;  and  the  dust  from  rolling  up  Avas  very 
bad.    But  there  is  nothing  of  that  uoav. 

There  Avould  be  a  great  loss  in  waste  of  colour  and 
paper,  as  well  as  of  time  beyond  the  hour,  if  the 
machine  stopped  for  dinner  ;  the  mere  extra  \  of  au 
hour  in  starting  afresh  out  of  10\  hours  is  2^  per  cent. 

John  Boden,  machine  printer. — This  machine  prints 
14  colours.  I  have  three  boys  and  a  young  man  to 
help  me.  The  smaller  machines  require  only  tAVO.  Of 
those  three  one  "  plaits  doAvu  "  at  the  other  end  beyond 
the  flue.  Another  is  the  "  holder-on  ;"  he  has  to  take 
care  that  the  plain  paper  goes  properly  up  over  the  roller 
to  take  the  print.  The  third  cleans  the  sieves  and  rollers 
and  such  things  Avhenever  Ave  have  to  change,  and 
does  odd  jobs  al>out  the  machine.  I  never  let  the  boy 
moisten  the  sieve  while  in  motion.  When  the  paper 
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breaks,  the  boy  has  to  go  into  the  flues  and  lead  it 
through  again  ;  that  only  happens  when  the  paper  is 
not  of  good  quality,  and  he  does  not  stay  in  more  than 
three  or  four  minutes  each  time.  But  yet  I  have 
kno-svn  them  have  to  go  hi  so  often,  that  tlrey  could  not 
stand  for  the  burning.  What  is  seriously  injurious  is 
the  long  hours  in  a  hot,  unwholesome  atmosphere ;  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  they  work  here  from  6  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.,  with  no  break  for  meals.  I  don't  think 
stopping  for  meal  times  is  at  all  necessary,  if  the  half- 
time  and  overtime  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  were 
brought  to  bear  in  our  trade.  Stopping  would  occasion 
a  great  loss  to  our  masters,  and  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  consider  their  interest  as  well  as  our  own.  There 
would  be  the  loss  of  time  at  starting  fresh,  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  the  flues  would  have  to 
be  kept  up  all  the  same  ;  and,  beside  that,  the  waste  of 
paper  and  colour.  I  should  think  that  the  loss  in 
waste  from  the  10  machines  in  this  room  stopping  for 
meals  would  be  IZ.  a  day. 

I  was  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  operatives  to 
the  masters  some  two  years  ago  upon  the  question  of 
hours  of  labour.  Some  of  them  were  very  willing  to 
meet  us,  but  they  were  afraid  of  each  other.  If  the 
larger  houses  had  agreed  to  work  10^  hours,  the  only 
eflfect  would  have  been  that  a  great  deal  of  their  work 
would  have  gone  to  the  smaller  houses,  who  would 
have  worked  night  and  day. 

We  can  always  get  a  good  supply  of  boys  here  in 
the  winter,  even  when  the  factories  are  working  full 
time  ;  but  in  the  summer,  when  the  brickmaking  season 
begins,  they  are  off  to  that.  Our  work  gets  slack  in 
summer  ;  from  June  to  August  we  don't  go  on  much 
after  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  children  could 
go  to  school  then,  but  they  don't,  many  of  them  ;  the 
boys  are  about  as  low  as  any  working  boys  :  that 
boy's  mother  looks  after  him,  and  that's  why  he  looks 
better  and  can  read  a  bit. 

A  young  man  was  killed  the  other  day  at  one  of  the 
large  machines,  but  no  fencing  could  have  prevented 
it ;  he  was  oiling  it,  and  put  his  hand  thi'ough  the 
framework  instead  of  by  the  side.  When  our  shafts 
or  driving  straps  pass  through  the  floor,  they  are  boxed 
or  fenced  generally. 

I  have  never  known  any  permanent  injury  from 
working  the  emerald  green  ;  the  irritation  with  some 
constitutions  is  so  great  that  the  whole  skin  peels  off, 
but  fuller's  earth  will  always  prevent  that  and  set  all 
to  rights. 

We  close  on  Saturdays  at  2,  our  proper  time  is  3-^, 
but  we  take  the  1^  hours  out  of  Friday's  overtime. 

Thomas  Clary,  foreman  of  marblers. — I  have  been 
20  years  in  the  trade,  and  never  heard  of  a  death  from 
the  arsenic.  I  have  worked  for  a  fortnight  together 
at  what  is  called  Egyptian  green  marble,  that  is 
arsenic,  and  had  my  fingers  cracked  and  sore  with  it, 
but  it  all  went  off  when  the  work  ceased.  I  believe 
the  brushing  makes  them  suffer,  but  there  they  have 
the  French  chalk.  I  have  been  for  six  or  seven  years 
in  this  room,  and  we  have  never  had  a  case  of  sick- 
ness. We  marblers  contract  with  the  masters,  and 
pay  the  boys  ourselves  ;  there  are  17  in  this  shop,  the 
youngest  is  about  1 1  ;  as  a  rule  the  young  ones  are 


brought  by  their  parents  to  work  with  them.  The 
room  is  very  hot  from  being  over  the  machine  rooms. 
We  ai'e  now  making  60  hours  a  week,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  work  as  long  as  we  can.  When  the  weather 
is  very  hot  we  give  over  during  midday  and  work  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  We  have  the  usual  meal 
times. 

Hugh  Quigley,  brusher. — I  have  been  at  this  for 
six  years  ;  there  are  three  boys  coimected  with  the 
two  brushing  machines  which  I  look  after  ;  I  have 
had  them  all  sneezing  violently  with  the  dust  in 
brushing  a  paper  padded  with  the  arsenic  green.  If 
the  colour  is  in  any  way  soft  it  comes  off  and  flies 
about.  It  is  much  worse  than  the  ordinary  effect  of 
the  French  chalk  by  itself.  My  chest  feels  much 
more  hot  and  my  eyes  get  sore  and  there  is  a  rawness 
about  the  stomach.  I  would  not  go  on  working  for 
months  at  it.  The  boys  have  sometimes  been  very  ill 
with  it  ;  have  been  away  for  a  day  or  so,  and  had  to 
take  opening  medicine  ;  that  they  have  to  do  for  the 
chalk  as  well.  I  make  them  tie  a  handkerchief  i-ound 
their  mouths.  Those  chimneys  above  the  brushes  for 
carrying  off  the  dust  don't  work  well,  there  is  not 
enough  draught  ;  I  have  nailed  a  blanket  to  make  the 
flap  reach  further  over  the  brushes,  but  even  that  does 
not  keep  the  dust  in.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  even 
of  a  death  arising  from  brushing  arsenic  papers  ;  none 
of  the  other  workmen,  who  have  not  been  in  a  brushing 
room,  know  what  it  is. 

Emma  Rayner,  winding-up  girl. — Am  19  ;  there  is 
one  older  than  me,  nearly  20.  We  have  nine  winding- 
up  girls,  nine  markers,  and  nine  turning  in.  Three 
girls  to  each  machine.  We  are  paid  Id.  a  thousand 
pieces  and  the  markers  5d.,  and  do  from  12,000  to 
16,000  a  week  ;  then -there  are  eight  numbering  girls 
who  get  5s.  a  week  ;  those  and  three  older  ones  in  the 
stock  room  are  all.  Most  of  the  girls  go  to  Sunday 
school  ;  I  do,  and  to  church  too,  and  to  evening  school 
in  summer.  The  long  time  is  what  is  bad  for  the 
younger  ones,  nothing  else.    I  began  at  12  years  old. 

Margaret  Hardy,  winding-up  girl. — Am  nearly  19. 
Began  nine  years  ago  marking.  Cannot  read  or  write. 
Arsenic  green  never  hurt  me  in  winding  it  up.  The 
smaller  girls,  who  lie  at  the  other  end  marking  the 
lengths  of  pieces  as  the  roll  passes  up  through  the 
floors,  get  very  sleepy.  We  work  from  6  a.m.  to 
8  and  9  p.m.  most  of  the  year.  We  stop  for  meal 
times. 

Elam  Hannah,  block  printer. — Have  been  at  this 
work  for  20  years,  and  never  had  a  day's  illness. 
Have  worked  six  weeks  together  on  emerald  green. 
We  work  generally  from  6  to  6,  perhaps  till  8  p.m.  for 
two  months  in  the  year.  We  must  stop  at  the  closing- 
time  whether  we  like  or  not,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
work  overtime  to  please  ourselves.  There  are  16 
tables  here  and  about  24  boys  ;  I  don't  think  we  had 
any  difiiculty  in  getting  them  even  when  the  factories 
were  on  full  time  and  the  brickmaking  was  going  on. 
It  is  much  better  for  men  and  boys  and  for  masters 
too  to  be  regular,  instead  of  not  working  at  all  at  the 
beginning  of  a  week  and  doing  double  work  to  make 
up  at  the  end. 


Over  Uarwen. 
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William  Snape,  proprietor. — We  have  10  block- 
tables  here,  and  shall  have  more  soon  ;  two  printing  ma- 
chines, two  padding,  and  one  brushing.  I  have  been  a 
workman  myself,  and  my  inclination  is  to  let  the  men 
go  for  the  meals,  but  I  am  sure  that  stopping  would  be 
seriously  disadvantageous  to  us.  Besides  the  loss  of 
time  in  getting  the  sieves  moist  and  in  getting  the 
colour  well  upon  the  rollers,  there  is  always  a  loss  of 
paper  and  colour  in  starting  ;  the  loss  at  night  from 
the  caking  of  the  colour  in  the  colour  boxes  will  be  for 
a  10  colour  machine  at  least  5s.;  it  would  not  be  so 
much  after  an  hour's  stoppage,  but  still  it  would 
be  considerable.  There  is  also  always  a  loss  of  paper 
and  colour  in  running  over.     The  average  is  two 


pieces  lost,  whenever  the  machine  is  first  started. 
The  rollers  get  jerked  out  of  their  position,  and  would 
work  the  pattern  wrong,  if  we  did  not  run  some  waste 
over  and  re-adjust  them.  If  the  paper  was  left  in  the 
flue  for  the  hour  instead  of  being  broken  off,  it  would 
become  so  brittle  and  singed  as  almost  to  turn  to 
tinder  in  your  hand  ;  the  colour  too  is  injured  by 
remaining  long  in  the  extreme  heat  ;  the  edges  of  the 
paper  curl  like  a  rope,  and  the  piece  cannot  be 
wound-up. 

From  March  to  June  we  work  from  6  a.m.  till 
6  p.m.,  and  from  June  to  October  till  about  5  p.m. 

Ours  is  a  season  trade,  our  busy  time  being  for  six 
months  from  October  to  March,  when  we  work  from 
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6  a.m.  to  10  and  occasionally  11  p.m.  I  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  boys,  before  the  hard  times 
came  upon  the  factories  ;  we  have  had  to  employ  them 
above  13,  paying  higher  wages  ;  one  such  cannot  do 
the  work  of  two  generally,  for  they  are  wanted  in 
different  parts  at  the  same  time.  We  have  21  under 
13,  eight  of  whom  work  at  the  machines,  and  the  rest 
for  block  printers.  Last  year  a  boy  only  6  years  came 
to  work  here,  but  I  sent  him  back.  We  have  one  now 
only  eight  years  old.   The  girls — there  are  10  of  them 

 only  teer  and  wind  up  ;   half  the  time  they  are 

playing  in  summer.  This  winter  part  of  our  machinery 
was  working  night  and  day.  We  are  going  to  put 
down  additional  machinery.  Now  we  work  till  7  p.m. 
and  next  month  shall  leave  off  at  5.  On  Saturday 
we  never,  even  in  winter,  work  after  2  p.m.  I  have 
had  the  younger  boys  working  relays  of  eight  hours, 
and  found  it  do  well.  Those  above  13  can  now  get 
extra  wages  by  working  overtime.  There  are  10  of 
them,  and  all  are  machine  workers.  For  full  time,  6  to  6, 
we  pay  less  than  the  factories,  and  they  would  go 
there  if  we  did  not  raise  their  wages.  The  factories 
have  a  continuous  trade,  we  find  ours  all  at  once  drop. 
In  printing  stock  all  we  have  to  guide  us  is  the  first 
few  orders  we  take  in  the  year.  To  keep  much  stock 
for  us  would  be  ruinous. 

We  use  some  machinery  which  ought  to  be  fenced. 
I  think  the  large  driving  straps  ought  to  be,  and  the 
upright  shaft  should  be  boxed.  Since  we  commenced 
with  machines  six  years  ago  we  have  had  three  acci- 
dents, they  were  nipped  fingers,  and  the  doctor's  bill 
for  all  was  11. 

We  have  two  lads  for  each  printing  machine  plaiting 
down;  each  in  turn  so  as  to  relieve  each  other,  and 
there  are  three  to  the  two  grounding  machines,  one  to 
relieve  either  of  the  others. 

Isaac  Cooper,  machine  printer. — Last  winter  we 
worked  this  machine  sometimes  16  hours  a  day,  and 
generally  from  13  to  14.  The  boys  worked  on  as  long 
as  they  could,  but  v/e  men  had  to  contrive  to  let  some 
go  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  and  plait  down  and  do  odd 
work  as  well  as  we  could  ourselves.  There  is  nothing 
injurious  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  only  the  lengtli 
of  time  ;  the  boys  get  very  sleepy.  Our  printing  and 
our  grounding  machine  ran  night  and  day  last  winter; 
there  were  two  boys  then  working  12  hours  each. 
Now  the  children  have  time  to  go  to  a  night  school. 
If  we  stopped  for  dinner  hour  we  should  have  to  break 
off  ;  8  or  10  yards  would  then  be  wasted  between  the 
rollers,  and  the  same  again  at  starting  ;  the  pattern 
too  would  be  thrown  out.    In  starting  fresh  the  chance 


of  breaking,  while  running  the  piece  over,  varies  accord-  Paper  Stainers. 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  pattern  and  paper  ;  when  Q^gj,'i)^^,gn 

there  is  a  heavy  pattern,  that  makes  the  paper  moist,   

it  is  more  likely  to  give  way  to  a  slight  tug  ;  the  boy  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

has  to  draw  it  with  the  string  attached  through  the  — , —  

flues  and  back,  so  as  to  get  it  even  and  smooth  within 
the  draw  of  the  drawing  rollers. 

Henry  Lampster,  foreman  of  winding-up  room. — 
The  girls  are  from  10  to  12  years  old  ;  they  get  4*.  66?. 
a  week  for  winding  up  for  days  of  10  hours,  and  extra 
overtime.  Now  they  are  working  from  6  to  6.  In 
the  winter  they  work  till  9  or  10  p.m.  sometimes  ; 
those,  that  do  so,  come  at  8  in  the  morning  ;  there  are 
four  winding  machines,  and  three  of  the  girls  will 
work  overtime,  and  I  and  the  big  lad  take  the  fourth 
machine  with  our  other  work  so  as  to  relieve  one  of 
them  in  turns.  There  has  been  no  absence  in  the  four 
years  I  have  been  hei'e  from  any  illness  caused  by 
emerald  green  or  other  work.  I  have  often  thought 
that  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  girls  at 
any  particular  time,  but  when  the  time  came  I  have 
always  succeeded  in  finding  some. 

Margaret  Waters,  winding-up  girl. — Am  12  ;  don't 
go  to  school  now  ;  was  for  two  years  in  a  factory. 
[Reads  well.] 

John  Holder,  brushing  boy. — Am  13  ;  was  in  a 
factory  at  nine  years  old.    Began  this  a  fortnight  since. 
The  French  chalk  dust  does  me  no  harm. 
[Reads  well.] 

Jeffery  Jolly,  brushing  boy. — Am  nearly  16.  Began 
teering  at  10.  Have  not  been  to  school  for  the  last 
six  months.  Had  no  clothes  fit  to  go  in.  The  French 
chalk  has  made  me  sick  many  a  time  getting  down 
my  throat.  I  have  been  here  a  year  and  a  quarter, 
and  have  been  absent  two  days  through  it.  Several 
boys  at  Potter's  were  bad  with  it  for  some  weeks  a 
year  ago, 

[Reads  a  little.] 

Joseph  Taylor,  block  printer. — I  have  trained  four 
or  five  children  to  teer  and  flock  for  me  during  the 
four  years  I  have  been  here,  and  they  all  go  off  to  the 
factories,  so  I  now  have  my  own  three  children,  the 
eldest,  the  girl,  is  12,  and  the  youngest,  the  boy,  is  7, 
the  other  girl  is  10  ;  they  have  never  had  any  school- 
ing. The  shops  here  are  much  more  regular  than  in 
the  London  trade. 

[I  examined  several  other  children,  some  of 

whom  could  read  a  little  and  some  not 

at  all.] 


At  MESSRS.  COOKE  AND  CO.'S  WORK 

Mr.  Cooke  I  am  the  proprietor  of  these  works. 

The  chief  of  our  business  is  block  printing.  We  have 
about  27  tables  now  in  work  ;  we  have  also  steam 
power  which  moves  three  printing  machines,  three 
grounding,  two  brushing,  and  three  winding  machines, 
but  these  are  not  now  all  at  work.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  children  employed  here  are  in  the  hand 
printing  portion  of  our  business.  We  have  altogether 
44  children,  none  of  whom  are  under  10,  and  26  young 
persons,  and  only  12  of  the  foiiner  and  9  of  the  latter 
are  employed  in  connexion  with  the  machines.  In 
winter  the  number  of  boys  employed  in  block  printing 
would  be  1 5  or  20  more  than  at  present,  but  those  at 
the  machines  would  be  the  same  as  now.  Our  hours 
for  work  throughout  the  place  for  both  classes  of  work 
are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  for  dinner.  On  Saturday  we  leave 
off  at  2  p.m.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have 
worked  for  four  months  in  the  year  until  8  p.m.,  then 
they  have  half  an  hour  for  tea  allowed.  That  was 
during  our  busy  season,  from  September  to  February. 
Oui-  machines  stop  for  the  meal  times  ;  occasionally 
five  or  six  boys  may  have  to  work  through  a  portion 
of  the  meal  times.  When  we  were  working  generally 
till  8  p.m.  last  year,  we  tried  working  the  machines  on 
through  the  meal  times,  and  leaving  off  with  them  at 
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6,  so  as  to  make  the  hour  and  a  half  extra  time  between 
6  and  6,  but  it  did  not  do  so  well  as  working  till  8  and 
stopping  for  meals.  It  was  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  either  case,  because  when  we  worked  till  8  they  had 
half  an  hour  at  6  for  tea.  When  the  bell  rings  for 
meals  we  always  send  the  men  off  ;  the  boys,  that  do  not 
go  home,  either  have  tlieir  meals  in  the  yard  or  in  a 
covered  place,  where  there  is  a  stove  in  the  winter 
time,  and  seats  for  them.  We  let  none  stay  in  the 
shops  ;  they  would  be  sure  to  do  some  damage  if  we 
did.  There  is  certainly  a  perceptible  difference  in 
boys  teering  ;  it  consists  in  the  mode  of  laying  the 
colour  on  the  sieve,  and  the  result  of  having  two  boys 
following  eacli  other  by  turns  to  teer  foi-  the  same 
pattern  would  be,  that  one  piece  wlien  printed  would 
look  fuller  and  heavier  in  colour  than  another  ;  and  that 
would  be  sure  to  show,  when  the  paper  was  hung  on 
the  walls  of  a  room,  if  not  before.  When  we  have  to 
find  fault  with  the  men  for  not  printing  the  pattern  of 
uniform  thickness,  the  general  excuse  is  that  they  had 
just  then  to  change  their  teerer.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  better  for  us,  if  we  had  none  under  1 3  ; 
that  would  be  the  result  pi'obably  of  making  relays 
compulsory.  As  it  is,  each  block  printer  with  us  has 
two  boys,  one  to  teer  and  one  to  hang  up,  and  then  we 
should  have  one  bigger  one  to  do  the  work  of  both. 
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Paper  Stainers.  Our  boys  never  have  nincli  education  ;  they  come  or 
— ■         their  parents  bring  them  to  us,  because  they  can  work 
^^f^-        full  time.    I  believe  many  Avould  be  allowed  to  run 

Mr.RW.Lord.  about  the  streets  rather  than  work  half  time  ;  at  all 
'  '  events  with  us  the  parents  have  to  make  them  tolerably 

decent  before  we  will  let  them  work  here,  and  tliey 
would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so  for  half 
the  pay.  We  have  several  times,  when  they  first 
came  very  ragged,  sent  them  to  get  clothes,  and  have 
deducted  a  pai't  of  the  cost  from  their  wages,  and  paid 
the  rest  ourselves.  It  is  a  dirty  kind  of  work,  so  that 
respectable  people  don't  send  their  children  ;  a  great 
many  of  ours  are  from  the  lowest  Irish  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town.  At  14  or  so  they  generally  leave  us 
for  something  else,  and  I  believe  they  are  certainly  the 
better  for  having  been  here.  It  gives  them  some  degree 
of  regular  habits  and  a  kind  of  good  character  from 
having  been  in  our  place  for  some  time,  and  they  go 
either  into  a  factory  or  as  apprentices  to  some  trade. 
We  never  allow  the  men  to  discharge  them,  though 
they  hire  them.  They  don't  want  for  food.  I  found 
once  a  large  bag  full  of  the  refuse  pieces  of  their  meals, 
good  white  bread,  which  one  of  the  lads  here  had 
collected  from  the  yard  and  feeding  place,  and  was 
going  to  sell.  I  did  not  allow  that  to  be  continued. 
We  have  only  two  girls  here  ;  they  are  over  18  years 
of  age  ;  they  wind  up  ;  I  don't  like  having  any. 

As  to  overtime  I  don't  think  there  would  be  much 
harm  if  no  overtime  was  allowed  at  all.  There  must 
be  put  a  limit  somewhere  on  the  work  we  undertake, 
and  if  Ave  are  pressed  Avith  orders,  Ave  must  either  put 
on  a  fcAV  more  tables,  or  go  through  our  books  and  get 
rid  of  some  bad  customers,  and  that  Avould  not  do  us 
any  harm.  There  is  not  much  good  got  out  of  over- 
time Avork  to  my  mind.  If  the  men  kncAV  they  must 
finish  off  by  a  certain  time,  they  would  manage  to  do 
it.  We  can  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  time  a  given 
number  of  pieces  will  take,  and  a  man  would  either 
Avork  a  little  faster  in  the  time  he  had,  or  not  attempt 
more  than  he  kneAV  he  could  get  through.  The  case 
of  a  man  having  a  few  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
finish  for  metalling  Avould  be  quite  exceptional. 

I  think  bronzing  is  about  the  Avorst  kind  of  Avork, 
but  the  boys  are  not  near  Avhen  that  is  done,  and  it  is 
not  often  done  now,  Avitli  us  each  man  bronzes  his  own 
work.  Our  emerald  green  is  peculiar,  it  comes  fiom 
one  particular  place  in  London,  it  is  much  finer  and 
softer  even  to  the  touch,  less  granular,  that  is,  than 
the  ordinary  Scheele's  green,  of  Avhich  this  is  a  speci- 
men ;  it  does  occasionally  vary  in  quality,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  if  ever  Ave  have  to  get  some  from 
anyAvhere  else,  our  men  know  by  the  strong  smell 
directly  they  open  the  cask  that  it  "  wont  Avork,"  as 
they  say;  that  is,  that  it  Avill  be  loose  and  fly.  It  is 
not  the  acetic  acid  being  insufficiently  Avashed  out 
that  causes  that  ;  I  once  had  some  green  reground  and 
washed  four  times  over,  and  it  Avas  no  better.  Brushing 
emerald  greens  by  machine  must  be  A'ery  bad  ;  I  would 
not  put  any  one  to  such  Avork  ;  it  Avould  kill  them  in  a 
Aveek,  if  it  Avere  at  all  loose,  as  it  Avill  be  if  the  colour 
is  not  Avell  made  and  Avont  bind  Avitli  the  size  ;  even 
with  the  plain  French  chalk  Ave  have  had  until  lately 
to  change  the  men  continually ;  I  have  since  contrived 
a  chimney  Avith  a  thorough  draught,  that  carries  off  most 
of  the  dust;  before  that  this  room  used  to  be  intolerable. 

None  of  the  boys  are  alloAved  to  touch  our  machines 


for  any  purpose.  In  the  Draft  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  our  trade  there  is  a  clause  upon  Avhich  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  correspondence  Avith  different  jjcrsons 
interested  in  the  matter.  As  it  originally  stood  it 
comprehended  all  Avorks  alike,  both  those  in  Avliich 
printing  Avas  by  hand  and  those  in  Avhich  it  was  by 
machine,  the  Avords  being  "  Avhether  such  processes 
"  or  any  of  them  shall  or  shall  not  be  carried  on  by 
"  means  of  steam  poAver,"  and  that  I  think  Avas  fair 
enough,  but  that  Avas  afterwards  altered  to  "Avhere 
"  such  processes  or  any  of  them  shall  be  carried  on 
"  by  means  of  steam  poAver,"  the  effect  of  that  altera- 
tion Avould  be  that  AvhereA'er,  say,  one  grounding 
machine  Avas  Avorked  by  steam,  or  to  put  a  more 
likely  instance,  Avhere,  as  in  our  case,  they  had  two  or 
three  printing  machines  only,  but  did  by  far  the  most 
important  of  their  work  by  hand,  they  Avould  be  under 
the  Act,  if  they  only  happened  to  have  both  the  block 
tables  and  the  machines  Avithin  the  same  block  of 
buildings,  "  curtilage  "  is  the  Avord  used  in  the  Bill,  I 
think;  but  if  the  tAvo  sets  Avere  separated  by  the  mere 
Avidth  of  a  street,  the  hand  Avorkers  might  go  on 
night  and  day  upon  the  papers  Avhich  had  been 
grounded  by  machinery  over  the  road  ;  and  the  in- 
jurious result  of  that  Avould  be  that  the  system  of 
garret  Avorking,  as  it  is  called  in  Loudon  I  believe,* 
giving  out  machine  grounded  papers,  that  is,  to  be 
printed  cheap  by  hand  in  small  Avorks,  or  taken  by 
the  Avorkmen  to  their  own  homes,  Avould  be  very  much 
increased  ;  that  Avould  of  course  be  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation,  Avhile  it  is  in  such  places 
that,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  orders,  perhaps  as 
much  overtime  is  Avorked  Avhen  they  are  Avorking  at  all 
as  anyAvliere.  It  Avould  also  be  manifestly  unfair  for 
those  like  us,  Avho  liaAC  built  spacious  premises  in 
order  to  accommodate  both  sets  of  workmen,  to  have 
eitliei'  to  I'cmove  our  block  tables,  or  to  submit  to  the 
limitation  of  our  day's  Avork,  Avhile  competing  Avith 
others  Avho  are  under  no  such  limitation. 

It  has  been  said  that  hand  labour  cannot  rival 
steam  power  and  must  become  obsolete ;  that  may  be 
generally  true,  but  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned, 
although  machines  can  print  a  very  good  ordinary 
paper,  up  to  this  time  there  have  been  repeated  failures 
in  all  attem^jts  to  supersede  handAvork  for  the  superior 
class  of  draAving-room  j^apers  and  such  like  ;  there  is  no 
contrivance  by  Avhich  such  a  paper  Avhen  once  printed 
can  be  registered  or  passed  a  second  time  through  the 
machine  ;  it  cannot  be  made  to  go  exactly  even,  and  of 
course  the  least  deviation  Avill  spoil  it ;  for  metalling 
and  all  such  processes  the  machine  as  yet  affords  no 
help,  and  in  my  opinion  it  never  Avill. 

And  this  all  becomes  very  important  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  boys 
under  13,  who  are  employed  in  paper  staining  through- 
out the  country,  are  engaged  in  connexion  with  hand- 
Avoi'k  rather  than  machines. 

[The  statements  of  Mr.  Cooke  I  found  in 
every  instance  confirmed  by  those  of  the 
men  and  children  in  his  employ  Avhom  I 
examined  ;  the  premises  are  newly  built 
and  are  admirably  arranged  and  kept  for 
purposes  of  health  ;  cleanliness  and  venti- 
lation being  especially  aimed  at,  and  with 
success.] 


At  MESSRS.  LIGHTBOWN  AND  ASPINALL'S  WORKS,  PENDLETON,  MAN- 
CHESTER, June  1862. 


Eli  Riley. — I  am  the  foreman  of  these  AVorks. 
Have  been  here  eight  years.  Was  a  machine  printer 
before  I  became  foreman.  Before  that  I  was  a  calico- 
block  printer.  Here  Ave  have  four  printing  machines, 
tAVO  padding  and  one  brushing  machines,  and  four  for 
winding  iip. 

We  have  no  females  here.    We  determined  Avhen  I 


first  began  not  to  take  any.  If  we  don't  have  any, 
their  morals  can't  be  corrupted  ;  I  don't  know  how 
they  manage  in  other  houses,  but  we  thought  it  safer 
Avithout  them. 

We  have  12  boys  under  13,  16  betAveen  13  and 
18,  and  36  adults.  For  8  months  in  the  year  our 
usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  for 


*  Mr.  Cooke  appears  to  be  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  "  garret  system"  in  London;  see  Mr.  Kendrick's 
evidence,  p.  2C,  which  my  own  inquiries  there  lead  me  to  believe  to  be  correct. — H.W.L. 
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2  months,  from  6  a,.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  and  for  the  other  2, 
from  6  a.m.  till  4^  p.m.  Fifteen  minutes  are  allowed 
for  each  meal  ;  but  the  machines  are  working  through 
that.  They  have  to  be  looked  after,  but  the  men  and 
boys  will  sit  down  and  take  it  easier.  Ours  is  all 
machine  work.  Roper  over  the  way  does  all  our  hand 
work  for  us. 

The  boys  here  are  very  merry.  We  have  two 
spare  boys  who  relieve  the  others,  so  that  they  can  go 
out  into  the  yard  for  a  time  and  get  their  meals.  If 
the  factory  half-time  regulations  come  in,  we  shall  get 
rid  of  all  under  13,  and  the  effect  of  the  preventing 
those  between  13  and  18  from  working  overtime  will  be 
to  require  more  machinery  to  be  laid  down,  and  more 
hands  to  be  employed  for  a  time,  and  they,  when  not 
employed,  that  is,  out  of  the  season  for  some  four  months, 
will  just  go  adrift,  for  ours  is  essentially  a  season 
trade,  and  any  work  that  is  not  in  the  time  of  that 
season  is  a  dead  loss.  The  adults  of  course  would 
work  overtime,  as  they  do  now.  In  the  calico  printing, 
after  that  Act  passed,  'the  adults  did  night  work  as 
much  as  before,  and  so  it  is  in  the  cotton  mills. 

Only  one  of  those  under  13  is  in  the  printing  ma- 
chine room  ;  four  are  employed  in  winding  up,  and 
four  in  piling  up  what  the  other  four  wind  up.  They 
get  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  a  week,  and  ai'e  not  at  work  more 
than  9  or  10  hours  :  the  others  are  working  13  or  14 


Manchester. 


hours  in  the  busy  season.    Our  I'ooms  are  better  ven-  Paper  Stainers. 
tilated  than  some  ;  but  to-day  is  cool.    They  are  hot 
enough  on  a  hot  day.   

The  brushing  boy  does  not  stop  for  more  than  tAvo  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

hours  at  a  time  in  that  room  ;  lie  is  often  assisting  in   

other  parts.  We  scarcely  ever  use  it  to  brush  greens. 
Indeed  we  do  not  often  brush  our  greens,  and  do 
them  when  we  do  by  hand. 

The  children  don't  go  to  school,  except  the  Sunday 
school,  generally  speaking. 

  Hassall,  colour-maker. — The  arsenic  affects 

me  more  than  some  ;  irritates  in  the  nostrils  and  lips, 
and  in  the  privates.  I  have  been  once  or  twice  absent 
for  two  days  with  illness  from  it  ;  so  has  the  other  man 
who  works  with  ine  ;  it  makes  me  very  bilious  ;  it  is 
particularly  bad  when  the  acid  used  in  making  it  is 
not  properly  got  rid  of ;  the  smell  is  horrible  then 
sometimes.  I  have  always  been  to  a  doctor.  I  don't 
know  Avhat  he  gave  me  ;  he  is  homoeopathic. 

Thomas  Robinson,  brushing  boy. — I  am  14.  Have 
been  for  the  last  6  months  at  the  brushing  machine. 
The  dust  of  French  chalk  gives  me  pains  of  my 
stomach  and  hurts  my  chest.  I  have  brushed  greens 
several  times,  but  did  not  find  myself  worse  than 
when  I  was  brushing  other  colours.  I  go  to  Sunday 
school,  and  used  to  go  to  a  day  school  before  I  worked 
here.    I  can't  read. 


At  messes.  JOHNTRUMBLE  AND  C 

June 

Alexander  Bingham. — I  am  the  foreman  of  these 
works.  We  have  26  block  tables  at  work,  and  three 
printing  machines  ;  there  are  also  three  grounding, 
four  winding  or  rolling  up,  and  two  embossing  ma- 
chines. Hand  printing  is  our  chief  business.  The 
usual  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  jj.m.,  witli  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  clinner.  On  Satur- 
day we  leave  off  at  2.  Sometimes  we  work  till 
8  p.m.,  but  very  seldom,  not  a  dozen  times  a  year. 
Since  last  Christmas  we  have  been  changing  some  of 
our  grounding  machines  from  one  room  to  another, 
and  have  therefore  had  to  work  a  little  ovei'time  at 
them  to  keep  the  printing  machines  and  tables  properly 
supplied. 

Lately  we  have  tried  working  our  machines  from 
7  to  5^  without  stopping  for  meals,  instead  of  from  6 
to  6  with  the  1-^  hours.  This  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  men  who  preferred  their  10^  hours  Avork  all  at 
once  without  any  break.    It  makes  no  difference  to  us. 

We  have  40  children  under  13,  and  23  young  per- 
sons under  18  ;  our  youngest  tAvo  are  betAveeu  9  and 
10  ;  only  three  are  girls  and  they  are  over  13.  Three 
under  13  AVork  at  machines  and  six  over  13  and  under 
1 8.  The  rest  of  the  children  and  young  j^ersons  are  all 
employed  in  the  hand  Avork.  All  ours,  both  men  and 
boys,  are  day  workers,  work  by  time  that  is,  and  not  by 
piece,  and  are  paid  by  ourselves.  I  don't  think  any 
of  the  men,  who  are  steady  and  regular,  prefer  piece- 
work and  paying  their  own  boys  ;  while  for  the  boys 
themselves  it  is  certainly  much  better  to  be  paid  by  us. 

We  have  a  sick  fund  here,  and  since  Christmas  Ave 
have  not  had  to  pay  anything  out  for  illness.  Only 
the  men  belong  ;  but  the  boys  too  are  very  healthy. 
The  boys  ought  not  to  go  ever  into  the  heated  flues 
where  the  paper  is  dried  ;  Ave  do  not  allow  it. 

I  don't  think  we  could  possibly  work  with  relays 
at  hand  printing.  The  patterns  would  be  different  in 
look  on  the  Avail  if  the  colour  were  thicker  in  one 
part  than  in  another,  and  no  tAvo  Avould  be  alike.  As 
it  is,  Mr.  Trumble  wants  to  have  bigger  boys  over  13 
with  higher  wages,  and  one  to  do  the  work  of  the  two 
who  now  hang  and  teer  up  for  each  hand  printer. 

Our  slack  time  is  from  August  to  November.  The 
night  schools  always  are  open  in  winter,  but  are  shut 
noAV.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  schooling 
in  Leeds  if  the  boys  choose  to  go.  I  try  to  make  our 
boys  here  keep  tolerably  clean  and  decent  ;  I  think 
they  are  better  than  in  many  other  places. 


O.'S  WORKS,  YORK  STREET,  LEEDS, 
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We  don't  often  make  emerald  green  paper  now,, 
and  still  less  often  brush  for  satins  what  Ave  do.  If 
it  Avere  damp,  the  brush  might  get  it  off  the  paper, 
and  then  the  piece  would  be  spoilt,  but  that  Avould 
not  cause  a  dust.  I  never  knew  of  any  coming  off  if 
the  colour  Avere  dry.  Certainly  if  the  green  did  come 
off  so  and  mix  Avith  the  dust  of  the  chalk  it  Avould 
make  it  much  worse  and  be  dangerous.  For  satining 
the  emerald  green  is  mixed  with  satin  Avhite,  and  the 
grounding  machine  puts  those  two  colours  so  mixed 
on  to  the  plain  j^aper.  That  alone  gives  a  sort  of 
polished  surfiice  to  the  piece  ;  then  the  French  chalk 
is  added,  Avhen  it  comes  to  be  brushed  in  the  machine, 
to  make  it  slip  under  the  brush  instead  of  catching,  as 
it  might  possibly  if  it  were  not  for  that.  I  think 
bronzing  is  worse  than  emerald  green,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  really  serious  effects  of  either. 

Daniel  Holmes,  block  printer. — I  have  been  doing 
bronze  Avork  foi  the  last  3  years,  and  liave  been  20 
years  in  the  trade.  Bronzing  never  hurts  me,  but  it 
does  others.  That  boy  has  teered  for  me  ever  since 
I  have  Avorked  here,  and  he  has  never  been  away  for  a 
day  through  illness.  We  have  not,  I  should  say,  made 
a  day's  work  overtime  since  last  Christmas. 

William  Budd,  grounding  machine  Avorker.  —  I 
have  been  here  25  years.  Noav  we  very  seldom  do  any 
overtime  in  any  part  of  the  works.  At  this  machine 
we  have  worked  till  8  p.m.  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times 
since  Christmas.  Mr  Trumble  does  not  like  oa'CV- 
time. 

Joseph  Constadine,  block  printer. — I  have  printed 
for  3  years.  Sometimes  T  have  had  to  print  with  one 
shade  of  emerald  .green  upon  a  jiiece  gi-ounded  Avith 
another  shade.  That  has  made  me  bad.  I  could'nt 
work  so  Avell.  Besides  the  nostrils  being  sore  and 
that,  I  felt  lazy  and  my  stomach  was  oppressed  ;  still 
it  has  never  kept  me  aAvay  from  Avork,  and  I  have 
very  good  health  generally.  It  is  seldom  that  we  do 
much  in  emerald  green  noAV. 

 Butcher,  brushing  machine  worker. — I  am  18 

and  have  Avorked  3  years  at  this  machine.  The 
French  chalk  dust  is  bad,  but  when  it  is  brushing 
greens  it  is  much  worse.  I  can  feel  the  difference  ; 
it  feels  heavier  on  my  stomach.  I  have  been  aAvay 
for  a  fortnight  from  illness  in  those  3  years  at  dif- 
ferent times.    I  believe  it  was  the  green  as  caused  it. 
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Paper  Stainers.  The  longest  time  1  was  away  together  was  with  the 
■        measles.    I  don't  know  now  long  I  was  then  away. 
J>eeds.        J  suppose  the  green  had  not  much  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  j^x  examined  a  number  of  the  boys  and  some 
other  men  employed  at  Mr  Trumble's  and 
found  that  they  confirmed  the  evidence  of 
his  foreman,  Mr.  Bingham.    The  extent 


of  the  boys'  reading  was  very  limited. 
The  majority  of  them  had  been  only  to 
Sunday  school,  and  many  not  even  to 
that.  The  premises  were  admirably  clean, 
and  the  children,  although  ragged,  were 
less  dirty  than  in  most  paper-staining 
works.] 


Blackburn. 


At  MESSRS.  WALKDEN  AND  DIXON'S  WORKS,  BLACKBURN,  May  1862. 


James  Dixon. — I  am  the  managing  partner  of  the 
firm.  We  have  four  printing  machines  and  four  block 
tables  ;  the  latter  are  of  course  hand-worked,  and  the 
men  are  paid  by  the  piece  and  hire  their  own  teerers  ; 
it  is  among  them  that  the  youngest  children  are  to  be 
found  ;  two  are  as  young  as  8  years  old.  8  p.m.  is 
the  latest  hour  to  which  they  ever  stay,  and  they  have 
regular  meal  times  ;  so  have  the  five  who  are  employed 
on  the  winding  up  machines,  and  who  also  leave  work 
earlier.  There  are  three  boys,  too,  engaged  in  packing; 
they  work  less  time  and  have  their  meal  hours  ;  it  is 
only  the  boys  in  the  j)i'inting  machine  room,  that  have 
to  get  their  meals  without  stopping  work,  and  work 
on  in  winter  to  10  p.m.  sometimes. 

We  have  18  children,  three  being  females  ;  and  16 
between  13  and  18  years  of  age,  one  of  them  is  a  girl  : 
our  adults  are  35  in  number  and  of  them  also  only  one 
is  a  woman.  For  my  own  part  I  think  12  hours  long 
enough  for  any  one,  man  or  boy,  to  have  to  work. 
The  average  earning  of  a  child  here  is  5s.  a  week  ; 
and  if  they  go  as  tenters  in  a  cotton  mill,  they  will  get 
5s.  to  begin  with  and  a  rise  of  3c?.  or  so  every  three 
months,  so  that,  when  the  mills  are  working  full  time, 
boys  are  hard  to  get.   If  we  were  put  under  the  Factory 


Act,  we  should  probably  get  all  the  work  done  by 
persons  over  13,  and  though  we  should  have  to  pay  a 
little  more,  our  work  would  be  done  better.  The 
regulation  of  young  persons  up  to  1 8  not  working  over- 
time would  do  very  well  for  us,  if  it  were  compulsory 
so  as  to  affect  the  whole  trade  equally. 

As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  to  have  one  or  two  spare 
boys  knocking  about  at  odd  jobs,  whom  we  pay  4*.  a 
Aveek,  so  that  we  may  not  have  to  stop  working  a 
machine,  when  the  boy  belonging  to  it  chooses  to  go 
off  without  notice,  as  does  happen  often  enough  in  spite 
of  our  j-egulations  stuck  up  there  forbidding  it. 

They  don't  get  much  education  ;  most  can't  read, 
and  those  that  can  read  at  all  well  have  all  been  half- 
timers  hi  a  factory,  and  had  to  go  to  school  then. 

[This  statement  in  reference  to  education  I 
tested  both  in  these  and  other  similar 
works,  by  questioning  several  of  the  chil- 
dren and  getting  them  to  try  to  read  easy 
pieces  of  good  print ;  and  I  found  it  to  be 
correct  in  this  case  and  very  generally 
applicable. — H.W.L.] 


At  MESSRS.  MITCHELL  AND  HAMMOND'S  WORKS,  ANCOATS  HOLLOW, 

MANCHESTER,  June  1862. 


Mr.  Mitchell. — I  am  a  partner  in  the  finn.  Ours  is 
nearly  all  hand  printing  ;  we  have  17  tables.  The  men 
work  by  the  piece,  and  hire  their  own  boys  ;  each  of 
the  printers  has  two  boys,  one  to  teer  and  one  to  hang 
up,  whom  they  pay  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week  each.  We 
have  machines  as  well,  worked  by  steam,  one  for 
embossing,  one  calendering,  two  padding  ;  we  have  also 
one  small  printing  machine,  that  is  not  working  now  ; 
we  only  use  it  sometimes  for  the  better  class  of  ma- 
chine papers.  We  have  no  females  here  ;  we  don't  like 
their  mixing  with  the  boys  and  men  as  teerers,  and  we 
don't  wind  up  by  steam  worked  machines,  so  we  could 
not  use  them  for  that.  We  have  30  boys  here 
imder  13,  and  20  between  that  and  18  ;  our  number 
of  adults  is  .  Our  usual  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  with 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  and 
we  stop  on  Saturday  at  2  ;  so  we  make  60^  hours  a 
week  ;  that  is  what  we  are  now  working.  In  the 
spring  for  three  months  or  more,  which  is  our  busy 
season,  we  work  from  6  to  8  and  sometimes  10  at 
night,  then  they  have  half  an  hour  for  tea  ;  the  half 
hours  are  very  generally  three-quarters,  as  the  men 
have  it  in  their  own  hands,  being  piece-workers  ;  that 
is,  the  printers.  The  boys  must  be  working  as  long  as 
the  men  ;  they  are  essential  :  if  a  man  had  to  piint 
and  teer  and  hang  up  all  for  himself,  he  would  not  get 
through  one  tliii'd  of  the  work.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  go  on  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Act.  We  can  never  give  any  stated  number 
of  hours  during  which  we  shall  be  working  in  a  par- 
ticular week  ;  it  all  depends  on  our  orders.  We  can't 
work  stock,  as  the  machine  printers  can  ;  we  have 
tried  several  times,  and  have  had  to  sell  at  about  half 
its  price,  less  than  cost  to  ourselves.  We  send  out  our 
patterns  to  the  retail  trade,  and  the  retailers  dare  not 
show  old  patterns  to  their  customers  ;  then  they  send 
us  an  order  for  so  many  pieces  to  be  finished  by  a 
certain  time,  say  to  have  a  house  got  ready  for 
occupation  by  an  in-coming  tenant  ;  these  orders  all 
come  in  within  a  few  months  in  the  spring,  and  we 
must  get  them  done  in  the  time  or  they  are  counter- 


manded. We  lose  orders  quite  enough  as  it  is  in  that 
way  ;  so  we  must  work  overtime  in  that  part  of  the 
year  ;  and  then  we  could  perhaps  divide  ourselves  so 
as  to  work  by  relays  ;  but  at  other  times,  say  from 
now,  June,  to  October,  we  shall  work  one  day  six 
hours,  and  another  eight  hours,  10  the  most,  and  those 
we  could  not  divide.  I  think  we  might  manage  with 
some  arrangement  like  that  under  the  Print  Works  Act, 
giving  the  children  so  many  hours  of  school  in  every 
three  or  six  months,  for  they  have  plenty  of  sjjare 
time  and  they  do  want  education,  but  their  parents 
will  only  give  it  them  when  they  are  forced,  for  as  it 
is  they  might  go  most  of  the  year  to  night  schools. 

There  is  a  great  difference  as  to  overtime  between 
hand  and  machine  work ;  in  the  latter  an  adult  might 
very  well  stay  for  the  overtime  and  do  the  boy's  work, 
and  the  number  of  pieces  which  the  machine  prints  in 
the  day  would  make  the  excess  of  wage  for  a  grown 
man's  labour  beyond  that  of  a  child  scarcely  perceptible; 
they  will  print  from  1,000  to  2,000  pieces  a  day  ;  but 
a  hand-worker  never  at  most  gets  through  more  than 
60  or  70  pieces  in  the  day  and  often  only  35  or  40,  and 
with  heavy  colours  and  fiocks  frequently  under  20  ;  so 
that  the  extra  wage,  being,  in  his  case,  spread  over  a 
smaller  extent  of  produce,  would  be  felt  at  once. 

Often  too  an  extra  hour's  work  saves  a  day's  delay  ; 
if  a  man  is  metalling  for  instancee,  and  has  to  do  so 
many  pieces  for  an  order,  it  often  happens  that  at  the 
ordinary  closing  time  he  will  have  perhaps  three  or 
four  more  pieces  to  do  to  finish  the  printing  for  the 
whole  order  ;  if  he  does  them  in  overtime,  he  can  go 
through  the  subsequent  processes,  which  remain  to 
be  done,  the  laying  on  the  metal  in  this  case,  in  the 
next  day  ;  but,  if  he  has  to  print  those  three  or  four 
pieces  the  next  day,  they  will  not  have  dried  suffi- 
ciently during  the  day  to  admit  of  his  metalling  them, 
though  the  rest  which  had  the  night  to  dry  in,  are  all 
completed,  and  for  want  of  the  extra  hour,  the  day  is 
thrown  away. 

As  to  the  effect  of  brushing  the  greens,  I  don't  see 
how  any  of  the  arsenic  could  be  detached  without  the 
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paper  beiug  spoilt  ;  before  the  plain  unglazed  green 
paper  comes  into  contact  with  the  brushes  the  French 
chalk  is  spread  over  it  by  the  hand  or  from  a  hollow 
roller,  as  iu  this  machine  ;  the  very  object  of  the  chalk 
is  to  prevent  the  ground  being  brushed  olF ;  to  make 
the  brush  slip  over  the  paper :  I  remember  some  time 
since  a  firm  starting  a  brushing  machine  for  the  first 
time  ;  they  did  not  know  that  the  chalk  was  wanted, 
and  went  on  without  it,  so  all  the  colour  was  brushed 
off  the  piece;  they  blamed  the  machine,  but  soon  found 
out  that  the  fault  was  their  own. 

 Bagster. — I  look  after  this  room  when  the 

brushing  and  grinding  machines  are  working.  I  never 
observed  any  difference,  whether  it  was  emerald  green 
or  any  other  paper  that  we  were  brushing,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  the  boys  complain  ;  certainly  none  have 
been  absent  from  illness  in  consequence.  Five  boys 
work  here,  and  they  work  the  longest  hours  of  any  ; 
in  the  fai'tlier  end  of  the  room,  where  the  hot  air  pipes 
are,  to  dry  the  paper  that  is  hung  up  from  the  padding 
machine,  it  is  very  hot  ;  there  is  a  strong  smell  often 
of  the  arsenic  there,  when  we  have  been  grounding 
with  the  emerald  green  ;  but  the  effect  of  that  has 


never  got  beyond  the  irritation  of  the  nostrils  and  lips  Paper  Stainers. 

that  vou  have  heard  of ;  it  is  like  a  kind  of  influenza.  ~~ 

Manchester. 

William  Herring,  in  grounding-room. — Am  11  ;   

have  been  here  six  months;  we  work  now  from  6  to  6;  Mr. H.W. Lord. 

three  months  ago  I  worked  in  this  room  as  late  as  10     ■  • 

and  l),alf-past,  for  several  months. 

George  Wood,  teerer. — Am  10  ;  work  now  from  6 
to  6,  two  months  since  till  9,  never  later  than  that  ; 
have  been  half-timer  in  a  factory  ;  can  read. 

Daniel  Mac  Cann,  teerer. — Am  1 1  ;  have  worked 
just  as  Wood  has  ;  can't  read. 

Richard  Hemsbrough,  block  printer. — Was  bound 
apprentice  at  10  and  have  worked  49  years  at  it.  When 
I  was  a  teering  boy  I  often  worked  from  5  a.m.  to  9 
at  night,  now  and  then  all  night  through.  They 
seldom  work  over  12  hours  now,  and  have  their  1^ 
hours  for  meals  out  of  that.  For  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year  Ave  work  till  8  or  9  at  night  now  ;  when 
we  are  so  late  as  9  we  let  the  children  come  an  hour 
later  next  morning.  I  don't  like  girls  and  boys  teering 
together.  I  wouldn't  hire  a  girl  to  teer  for  me  and 
wouldn't  let  one  of  mine  come. 


At  MR.  EOPER'S,  PENDLETON,  June  1862.  Pendleton. 


Henry  Roper,  proprietor. — I  am  30  ;  have  been  hanging  up,  and  there  are  two  to  each  table  ;  five 
five  years  in  business  for  myself,  worked  before  as  an  years  ago  they  used  to  pay  5s.,  but  then  there  was 
apprentice.  I  have  nine  tables,  no  machinery  ;  Messrs.  only  one  to  do  both  and  he  was  older.  Our  men  are 
Lightbourn  send  all  their  hand  work  to  me  to  do  for  very  irregular  ;  one  I  had,  worked  a  Aveek  and  drank 
them.  6  to  6  are  our  longest  hours  noAV,  and  for  half  a  Aveek  alternately  for  10  Aveeks  and  then  I  sent  him 
the  year  we  don't  make  four  days  Avork  in  the  Aveek  ;  off.  It  is  a  regular  thing  Avith  them  to  take  the 
two  years  ago  we  were  working  till  8  p.m.  for  about  Monday  as  a  holiday,  but  I  don't  let  them  work  over- 
three  months,  but  then  I  had  only  four  tables  ;  Ave  time  to  make  it  up,  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The 
don't  Avork  till  8  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  The  children  are  very  ignorant  ;  it  Avould  be  a  good  thing 
boys  only  get  about  2s.  6d.  a  head  for  teering  and  to  make  them  go  to  school. 


At  MR.  C.  THORP'S  WORKS,  RILEY 

Mr.  Charles  Thorp,  proprietor. — I  do  both  machine 
and  hand  printing.  There  are  93  persons  in  all  em- 
ployed on  these  Avorks,  23  are  under  13,  of  whom 
only  tAvo  are  not  connected  with  machine  Avork  ;  none 
are  under  10  ;  between  13  and  18  there  are  34,  and  of 
them  all  but  five  are  machine  Avorkers.  We  have 
eight  machines,  counting  grounding  machines.  Our 
usual  hours  are  from  half-past  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and 
on  Friday  we  leave  at  2  p.m.  We  don't  Avork  two 
hours  overtime  iu  the  12  months.  The  machine  men 
have  only  half  an  hour  allowed  for  their  dinner,  their 
other  meals  they  get  as  they  can  at  Avork  ;  the  others 
haA'e  the  usual  tAvo  hours. 

I  have  nothing  to  alter  in  the  evidence  you  have 
read  to  me  ;*  it  shoAvs  everything  very  fairly.  We 
cannot  get  on  without  boys  under  13,  for  they  Avon't 
stop  for  the  Ioav  Avages  when  they  get  much  over  13, 
and  we  can't  pay  more  than  we  do  for  this  sort  of 
Avork.  The  bigger  boys  get  7s.  and  8s.  a  week,  the 
smallest  about  3s.  Those  who  roll  up  by  machine  get 
45.  a  week  for  so  many  pieces  a  day,  and  extra  for 
any  more,  so  that  a  boy  that  does  his  Avork  quickly 
will  get  6s.  a  week  at  that,  but  none  would  come  if 
they  could  earn  only  half  what  they  earn  noAV. 

I  think  our  boys  are  tolerably  Avell  fed  and  cared  for 
by  their  parents.  I  often  see  their  mothers  bring  them 
their  meals.  We  should  not  take  in  the  very  ragged 
and  lowest  lot  ;  they  would  not  be  safe  ;  they  would 
be  pilfering,  I  mean. 

It  is  very  likely  that  drying  machine-made  paper 
over  hot  plates  may  tend  to  make  the  size  less  binding  ; 
that  would  be  still  more  so,  where  they  are  passed 
through  hot  stoves  ;  still  you  don't  find  the  dust  shake 
out  of  our  papers,  and  no  one  complains  of  any  injury 
from  making  the  emerald  green  papers,  either  printing 
or  rolling  up,  among  us  here.  Most  of  my  men  have 
been  a  long  timeivith  us  ;  have  groAvn  up  here. 


*  This  was  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  at  Mr.  Thorp's 
works,  with  the  exception  of  his  own. 


STREET,  BERMONDSEY,  May  1862.  London. 


  Sparhes,  foreman  and  engineer. — There  are 

five  23rinting  machines  in  this  room  Avorked  by  steam  ; 
four  of  them  have  their  drying  plates  here  ;  the  fifth, 
the  large  one  for  16  colours,  Avorks  up  into  the  next 
floor.  Only  tAvo  are  now  at  AVork  ;  there  is  a  man  at 
each  machine  ;  he  always  oils  it  between  1  and  half- 
past  1,  the  dinner  time.  There  are  five  boys  attached 
to  each  machine  of  eight  colours,  three  of  them  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  machine  at  all,  for  they  are  at 
the  further  end  of  the  drying  plates  "  pulling  doAvn.  " 
the  paper  and  "  chopping  off."  "  Pulling  down "  is 
passing  the  printed  paper  along  and  off  from  the  plates. 
"  Chopping  oW"  is  cutting  it  into  lengths  of  12  yards 
as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  "  pulling  down  " 
boy.  The  two  other  boys  have  to  keep  the  colour 
boxes  supplied  Avith  colour  from  a  pail  by  their  side  ; 
that  is  all  they  haA'e  to  do.  Now  and  then  the  man 
Avill  tell  them  to  turn  a  screw  there  in  order  to  keep 
the  endless  felt  even  on  the  rollers  ;  that  is  the  most. 
Of  course  they  are  close  to  the  machine,  but  no  acci- 
dent could  happen  to  them.  I  never  heard  of  any 
serious  one  ;  the  Avorst  I  ever  did  know  was  when 
a  boy  put  his  fingers  betAveen  two  toothed  wheels; 
that  Avas  from  curiosity,  and  another  boy  Avho  Avas'at 
the  machine  told  him  it  Avould  not  hurt ;  his  finger 
was  badly  torn,  but  nothing  like  an  arm  or  leg  being 
broken  ever  took  place.  Almost  all  the  straps  are 
OA'erhead  out  of  the  way,  and  the  few  that  are  not 
hang  so  loose  on  the  wheel  that  they  Avould  come  off 
if  anything  caught  in  them  that  gave  resistance.  The 
machines  can  be  stopped  in  a  moment. 

In  this  room  the  only  meal  time  alloAved  is  half  an 
hour  for  dinner,  but  the  boys  have  plenty  of  breaks  in 
the  day  besides  that,  and  during  some  of  them  they  get 
their  breakfast  and  tea.  In  the  first  place,  AvhencA-er 
a  roll  is  finished,  they  have  from  five  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Avhile  the  next  roll  is  being  got  ready 
and  put  on,  the  man  does  that  ;  the  one  you  just  saw 
took  only  five_minutes,  because  that  is  a  neAv  sort  of  i-oU, 
fitted  with  a  roller,  but  the  old  sort,  Avhich  are  more 
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generally  used,  are  not  so  fitted,  and  the  man  has  to 
work  a  roller  by  force  into  the  centre  of  the  roll,  and 
that  takes  some  time.  The  roll  generally  has  960 
yards,  and  that  takes  about  an  hour  to  print,  so  you 
may  say  that  they  have  some  10  minutes  rest  for  each 
hour  of  work.  Then  if  the  pattern  is  done  and  has 
to  be  changed,  that  takes  from  two  to  four  hours  ;  the 
colour  boxes  and  the  felts  have  to  be  all  taken  off  and 
washed  out.  We  seldom  use  the  same  felt  for  two 
colours.  The  time  it  takes  depends  on  how  many 
colours  we  have  to  change.  If  we  had  to  change  all 
the  colours  of  an  eight  colours  print  it  would  take 
about  three  hours  before  the  printing  began  again. 
The  boys  would  then  have  to  wash  the  felts  and  boxes, 
but  they  must  have  plenty  of  time  after  that  while  the 
man  is  getting  the  machine  into  working  trim.  On 
the  average  they  do  about  two  reams,  and  then  have 
to  change  ;  that  will  be,  as  six  rolls  of  960  yards  go 
to  the  ream,  about  some  eight  or  nine  houj's'  work, 
exclusive  of  stoppages,  so  that  every  other  day  at  all 
events  that  rest  will  come,  and  generally  oftener. 
The  machine  starts  at  about  a  quarter  to  8  a.m.,  and 
leaves  off  at  about  5  p.m.,  then  they  wash  it  out. 
We  stop  for  the  dinner  half  hours.  So  far  as  any 
waste  or  damage  merely  goes,  it  docs  no  more  harm  to 
stop  an  hour  than  five  minutes  ;  about  a  yard  of  paper 
between  the  two  last  rollers  is  spoilt,  that  is  all. 
The  boys  are  quite  independent  enough  ;  if  they  lose 
a  single  day's  work  they  will  hardly  come.  That  big 
16  colour  machine  is  stopped  now,  and  we  shall  have 
to  give  the  boys  who  belong  to  it  some  allowance  to 
keep  them  here. 

William  Walker,  machine  printer. — I  was  9  or  10 
years  old  when  I  began  in  this  machine  Avork,  and  for 
16  years  have  always  been  at  it.  I  never  lost  a  day 
I'rom  sickness  since  I  began.  The  boys  can't  well 
get  tired,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  walk  up  aud  down, 
those  at  the  end  there,  and  these  to  feed  the  boxes  ; 
they  can  judge  of  the  time  in  which  the  boxes  will 
want  more  colour,  and  just  sit  down  and  watch  till 
then.  Sometimes  a  colour  box  will  not  Avant  supply- 
ing more  than  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  When  we 
change  patterns  it  takes  best  part  of  an  hour  to  get 
the  machine  to  run  properly  before  the  printing  can 
begin  or  the  boys  be  wanted,  and  the  washing  takes  a 
before  that. 


good  hour 


was  10^ 


 Jat/,  rolling  machine  boy. — I  am  12 

when  I  began,  and  at  school  for  three  years  before 
that.  Can't  read.  Am  never  ill.  Go  to  play  after 
leaving  off  here  ;  am  never  too  tired  for  that.  That 
boy  gives  me  a  piece  of  paper  and  I  put  it  on  to  this 
steel  rod,  then  the  strap  turns  it,  and  I  take  off  each 
length  as  it  is  done  and  he  lays  it  down. 

  Co^c^,  satiner. — Am  14.    Have  been  at  this 


work  four  months  ;  was  here  at  other  work  before 
that.  This  cloud  of  white  dust  is  French  chalk,  it 
gets  down  my  throat  aud  hurts  my  chest  a  good  deal ; 
sometimes  I  can  hardly  breathe  ;  it  makes  my  eyes 
smart  too  ;  half  an  hour  ago  I  could  scarcely  see.  I 
don't  feel  any  bad  effects  when  I  go  home  ;  it  goes  off 
as  soon  as  I  leave  ofi'  work  and  get  away. 

Shirley  Brooks,  clei'lc  in  counting  house. — I  have 
only  been  here  12  months,  but  I  am  about  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  warehouse  and  factoi'y.  and 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  whole  concern.  Relays 
would  not  do  for  us  because  the  boys  would  not  come 
for  half-pay  ;  as  it  is,  if  they  don't  like  anything,  they 
run  off  to  the  biscuit  works  close  by;  and  in  the  hop- 
ping season  a  lot  of  them  always  go  off,  just  in  our 
busy  time.  We  have  five  or  six  block  tables  besides 
our  machines.  They  pay  their  own  boys  and  have 
two  hours  for  meals,  so  do  those  in  the  marbling 
room  ;  and  in  the  grounding  and  satining  rooms  they 
I'.a-,  c  two  hours  for  meals  ;  in  fact  everywhere  but  in 
the  printing  machine  room.  Some  of  the  boys  go  to 
school.  One  there  has  had  a  prize  for  his  regular  service 
for  four  years  here,  I  know,  for  we  have  had  to  give  a 
certificate  to  him.  Most  of  our  papers  are  rolled  up  by 
machine  in  the  upper  room  ;  the  boys  look  to  that  and 
see  that  the  paper  does  not  kink,  and  take  the  rolls 
off  the  rods.  Some  of  the  better  class  papers  they  roll 
by  hand.  We  make  our  own  colours  here,  the  man 
who  does  that  does  not  suffer  from  it.  We  grind  all 
our  colours  wet. 

Emerald  green  does  not  form  a  dust  on  machine 
printed  papers,  which  can  be  rubbed  off  or  shaken  out, 
unless  the  size  be  bad  or  insufficient.  We  use  size; 
often  gum  as  well.  Licking,  however,  Avill  take  the 
green  oft' ;  not  mere  moisture,  but  moisture  combined 
with  rubbing. 

day  or  two  holidays  at  Easter 
and  also  a  summer  excursion 


They  all  have  a 
and  at  Whitsuntide 
annually. 

One  of  our  men 
several  are  past  50. 
healthy  enough, 
for  their  dinner 


now  working  is  over  60,  and 
They  all,  boys  and  men,  seem 
They  generally  get  out  of  the  place 
most  of  them  live  about  here. 


 Bosioell,  colour  maker. — Two  men  help  me. 

No  boys  are  here.  We  don't  suffer  from  making  the 
colours,  not  even  the  emerald  green  ;  that  consists  of 
five  parts  of  arsenic  to  eight  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
eight  of  soda  ;  we  add  acetic  acid  to  get  rid  of  the 
soda,  after  the  arsenic  aud  copper  have  combined. 
We  always  keep  our  colours  wet  ;  the  danger  is  in 
the  dust.  At  the  colour  manufactories  they  have  to 
dry  and  sift  the  green,  and  it  is  from  the  dust  of  that 
process  that  the  haim  comes.  We  have  nothing  of 
that  here. 


At  MESSRS.  ALLAN  AND  CO.'S  WORKS,  OLD  FORD,  May  1862. 


John  Charles  Allan. — I  am  one  of  the  firm  of 
Allan  and  Co.,  and  have  worked  myself  at  staining 
papers.  We  have  nine  boys  here  under  13,  the 
youngest  two  are  between  9  and  10.  There  are  33 
between  13  and  18,  and  28  adults.  Our  usual  hours 
are  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  for  perhaps  three  months 
some  work  till  9  p.m.  The  most  overtime  any  man 
makes  is  eight  hours  in  the  week.  Ours  is  chiefly 
machine  printed  paper.  We  allow  two  hours  for 
meals,  except  in  the  machine  printing,  where  they  have 
only  half  an  hour  for  dinner  instead  of  the  houi'  ;  and 
the  rolling  on  boys  get  their  meals  while  the  machine 
is  working  ;  for  them  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  meals. 

As  to  our  overtime,  this  year  is  an  exceptional  one ; 
we  were  out  of  stock,  and  waited  last  year  for  the 
alteration  in  the  paper  duty,  and  are  now  pressed  to 
make  up  our  arrears.  Ours  is  a  season  trade,  and 
January  and  February  are  very  busy  months,  then  we 
ordinarily  work  till  9  p.m.  from  7  a.m.  ;  but  children 
are  not  usually  employed  overtime,  for  that  is  machine 
work,  and  there  are  only  two  under  13  there.  The 
block  printers  with  whom  the  younger  boys  are  don't 
begin  before  9  a.m.    In  winter  the  gas  is  turned  off  at 


9  p.m.  The  "  rolling  on  "  boys  can  always  get  relief, 
and  generally  do,  by  getting  one  of  the  "  catching  up  "* 
boys  from  the  printing  machine  room  to  take  their 
place  while  they  eat  their  dinner  or  leave  their  place 
for  other  purposes  ;  that  is  why  we  have  two  boys  at 
each  catching  up,  that  one  may  be  spared.  That 
machine,  at  which  they  roll  on,  cannot  stop  ;  if  we 
dried  too  quickly,  we  should  destroy  the  fabric  of  the 
paper  ;  the  papers  in  the  drying  tubes  would  be 
scorched,  and  possibly  be  dangerous  ;  we  should  have 
to  run  very  slowly,  if  we  slacked  the  fires,  to  get  the 
heat  back.  I  think  it  is  all  fancy,  that  one  boy's 
teeiing  would  be  so  different  from  another's  as  to  cause 
a  marked  difference  in  the  same  piece.  But  I  see  no 
reason  Avhy  we  should  suffer  if  it  came  to  this,  that 
children  would  not  come  for  half-time  and  half-pay, 
and  so  young  persons  over  13  were  employed  ;  the 
men  certainly  might  have  to  pay  them  6d.  or  1*. 
more.  One  reason  for  the  boys  preferring  the  machine 


*  "  Catching  up  "  is  the  same  as  "  plaiting  down  "  ;  see 
Mr.  Preston's  evidence,  p.  123  supra,  and  George  Barret,  p.  133 
tn/ra.— H.W.L. 
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is  that  their  pay  is  safer,  but  if  I  knew  of  any  man 
not  paying  his  boy  I  would  not  keep  liim.  We  do 
want  the  overtime  of  the  young  persons  for  tlie  winter, 
for  our  customers  liave  to  be  supplied  in  the  Avinter, 
and  our  patterns  don't  go  on  tlieir  journey  till  late  in 
summer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  monotony  about  the 
ipachine  work,  the  boys  can  scarcely  keep  awake 
towards  9  ]).m. 

Edward  Willis,  block  printer. — I  am  24.  Began 
teeriug  at  13.  This  is  the  only  room  where  block 
printing  goes  on  here,  the  rest  is  all  steam  machniery. 
In  this  room  our  time  through  summer  is  7  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  I  don't  get  here  till  9.  My  boy  is  13  ;  he 
has  been  five  months  at  it.  Children  ought  not  to 
teer  before  10  or  11,  they  are  not  strong  enough. 
One  boy  does  not  teer  like  another  ;  if  two  came  on 
while  I  was  at  the  same  piece,  one  aftei-  the  other,  the 
piece  would  vary.  Boys  are  more  harm  than  good  for 
the  first  fortnight.  If  children  had  to  work  half-time, 
we  should  try  boys  over  13,  but  they  would  want 
more  pay. 

Thomas  Wright,  teerer. — Am  over  13.  Used  to  be 
in  the  engine  room  ;  liked  that  better  than  teering  as 
I  am  doing  now  ;  it  is  easier  work,  though  you  are  kept 
closer  to  it.  We  were  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  there,  but 
then  we  earned  moi'e  ;  used  to  have  half  an  houi'  for 
dinner,  no  other  meal  time. 

Joseph  Pearson,  block  printer. — Was  under  9  when 
I  began  in  Leeds  in  1824.  In  this  slioji  our  hours 
are  7  to  7.  In  winter  we  work  overtime  till  9.  We 
leave  off  at  4  on  Saturdays.  Evening  schools  are 
close  by  ;  the  boys  could  go  if  they  chose.  A  boy  of 
14  or  15  would  not  be  so  useful  to  a  block  printer  as 
one  ijnder  13,  he  would  not  be  so  nimble.  No  one 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  this  more  than  12 
hours,  with  1^  hours  for  meals. 

George  Barret,  machine  printer.— Am  21.  Have 
been  at  it  10  yeai's,  for  the  last  four  at  a  machine 
worked  by  steam.  This  is  the  printing  room  ;  there 
are  nine  boys  here,  they  have  to  "  catch  up,"  that  is, 
to  lay  with  a  stick  the  printed  piece  in  lengths  or  folds 
as  it  comes  off  the  rollers.  Our  time  is  7  to  7  now. 
In  winter  we  work  till  9,  that  is  from  about  October  to 
the  end  of  April.   On  Saturdays  we  always  leave  at  41. 


Have  half  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  some  of  them  work  all  Paper  Stainers, 
the  meal  times.    The  youngest  in  this  room  is  about  x,^^^n 

1 1 .    There  is  no  reason,  in  the  sort  of  work  the  boys   

here  have  to  do,  why  they  should  not  work  half-time  Mr.  H.W.  Lofd. 

by  relays.  Their  pay  averages  5s.  a  week.  Id.  or  \\d.  

an  hour  overtime.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
oiling  01'  anything  else  of  the  machinery.  I  never 
heard  of  any  accident*  to  any  of  them.  It  is  some- 
times so  hot  here  that  you  can  scarcely  breathe.  They 
have  not  much  time  for  school. 

Joseph  Henry  Ellis,  roUing-up  boy.  —  Am  14. 
Began  this  work  at  11.  This  is  the  rolling  and 
finishing  and  also  the  stock  room.  We  have  to  cut 
the  long  pieces  from  the  printing  machine  into  12-yard 
lengths,  as  they  are  rolled  by  this  machine,  and  to 
watch  against  kinks  and  keep  it  smooth.  Our  hours 
are  7  to  7,  and  for  about  five  months  Ijefore  Easter 
to  9.  On  Saturday  we  are  paid  at  51 ;  on  Monday  we 
leave  at  That  green  dust  on  the  ledge  in  front  of  me 
is  emerald  green,  arsenic  that  is,  out  of  the  paper  I  am 
now  rolling.  I  have  been  at  that  all  the  morning,  and 
shall  be  probably  all  day,  but  I  daresay  I  shall  have 
no  moi'e  all  the  week  ;  we  seldom  have  two  days  in 
the  week  at  that  colour.  It  affects  my  throat  a  little, 
and  round  my  mouth  after  I  have  been  some  time  at 
it,  but  that  never  lasts.  I  go  to  scliool  sometimes 
from  8  to  9\  of  a  night.  Can  read.  By  the  time  we 
get  home  and  have  supper  we  are  generally  more 
ready  for  bed  than  school.  We  sometimes  work 
through  half  an  hour  of  the  dinner  time,  and  get  paid 
overtime  for  it  ;  last  winter  through  the  tea  and  break- 
fast half  hour.  There  are  eight  boys  here,  the  youngest 
is  13  ;  they  earn  on  an  average  6s.  a  week.  The  room 
is  very  hot  when  Ave  can  have  no  air  ;  the  room  under- 
neath, where  the  drying  by  steam  is  done,  makes  it  so. 

Thomas  Horsey,  rolling-on  boy. — Am  14.  Have 
been  in  the  trade  three  years.  Can  read  a  little,  but 
have  forgotten  Avriting.  Am  a  "  rolling  on  "  boy,  there 
are  tAvo  others.  We  have  to  sit  here  underneath  Avhere 
the  grounded  paper  passes  into  the  drying  tubes,  and 
keep  it  smooth  upon  the  roller  round  which  it  comes 
Avhen  it  returns.  We  are  always  here,  have  no  meal 
times  ;  eat  as  we  sit  ;  the  engine  is  always  going. 
The  heat  is  stifling  sometimes.  Our  time  is  7  to  7, 
and  to  9  in  winter.    We  get  5s.  a  week. 


At  MESSRS.  JEFFREY  AND  CO.^S  WORKS,  KENT  AND  ESSEX  YARD, 

WHITECHAPEL,  April  1862. 


Mr.  Alfred  Brown. — I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Jeffrey  and  Co.  Our  business  consists  chiefly  in  the 
better  class  of  hand  printed  papers,  in  Avhich  we  do  a 
considerable  trade.  Our  total  number  here  is  75  ;  none 
are  females,  no  London  house  employs  any  that  I  ever 
heard  of;  14  are  children  and  25  young  persons  be- 
tween 13  and  18  ;  9  or  10  of  them  have  to  do  with 
the  machinery  ;  the  rest  are  hand-Avorkers  :  we  have 
one  between  8  and  9  years  of  age,  and  one  between 
9  and  10,  they  are  the  youngest.  Our  usual  hours 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  occasionally  we  work  as  late 
as  10  p.m.  that  is  chiefly  in  the  machine  room.  We 
have  two  printing  and  two  grounding  machines,  but 
only  one  of  each  kind  is  working  noAV. 

An  hour  and  a  half  are  alloAved  for  meals ;  one  hour 
from  1  to  2  being  for  dinner,  and  the  half  hour  for  tea, 
5  to  5-^  ;  some  of  the  children  breakfast  before  they 
come,  all  the  men  do  ;  they  have  their  meals  where 
they  like,  at  home  or  in  the  shops  or  the  yard. 

We  haven't  much  control  over  the  boys  in  our  place, 
for  nearly  all  are  hired  and  paid  by  the  men  for  whom 
they  Avork  ;  those  men  are  block-printers  and  work  by 
the  piece,  so  that  they  have  their  own  time,  and  by 
consequence  their  boys'  too  in  their  own  hands  ;  the 
boys  in  the  machine  rooms  are,  hoAvever,  paid  by  us, 
both  those  that  Avork  by  piece  and  by  time ;  but  Ave  do 
comparatively  little  machine  work,  that  is  only  for  the 
cheaper  papers.  I  don't  think  those  that  are  hei^e 
much  want  legislative  protection,  perhaps  some  of 
those  in  the  machine  room  do  Avork  too  much  overtime 
now  and  then  ;  it  is  very  hot  there  sometimes  and 


fatiguing  for  the  young  ones.  I  should  be  very  glad 
of  any  regulation  limiting  such  overtime  that  would 
bear  equally  on  all  employers  ;  as  it  is  we  must  work 
them  so  when  we  are  pressed  by  our  customers,  or  our 
customers  Avill  go  elsewhere,  where  their  orders  are 
more  quickly  executed. 

I  have  never  seen  this  proposed  bill  before,  and  do 
not  know  anything  of  it.  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
provisions  of  the  Factories  Acts.  I  dare  say  some 
interference  may  be  needed  in  the  north  Avhere  most 
of  the  AVork  is  done  by  machinery,  and  the  employers 
work  their  men  to  get  the  most  they  can  out  of  them  ; 
perhaps  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  in  our  trade 
in  London  don't  much  consider  their  Avorkpeoj^le. 

The  boys'  work  here  so  far  as  actual  labour  goes  is 
very  light  ;  it  is  confined  to  teering  the  sieve  with 
colour  brush  or  roller,  rolling,  hanging  up,  and  laying 
down  the  sheets  of  paper  in  their  different  stages  ; 
now  and  then  fetching  blocks  and  colours  up  from 
beloAV  to  then-  shops,  and  cleaning  up.  They  change 
theii'  position  continually,  and  in  no  case  have  they  to 
be  in  a  painful  one  ;  they  do  not  cany  heavy  Aveights, 
nor  are  they  kept  to  one  kind  of  Avork  exclusively, 
but  generally  dui'ing  the  day  ring  the  changes  on 
all  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  All  our  rooms  have 
windows  that  open,  and  there  is  plenty  of  space  in 
them  to  move  about,  and  as  in  all  of  them  almost 


*  I  was  told  that  one  had  happened  in  the  past  12  years,  and 
that  was  to  a  man  and  the  consequence  of  his  own  negligence.* 
— H.  W. 
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Paper  Stainers.  drying  lias  to  go  on,  and  that  must  be  done,  in  hlock 

  printing  at  all  events,  gradually,  we  have  to  be  careful 

•    London.  j.^^^^  average  temperature  in  all  the  shops,  of 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  which  the  workmen  of  course  get  the  benefit. 

 The  boys  might  go  to  evening  school  if  they  liked, 

there  is  a  ragged  school  near  in  Spicer  Sti-eet,  and 
some,  I  believe,  do  go  to  that.  None  live  far  off ;  but 
they  don't  like  and  their  parents  don't  care.  We  used 
to  pay  a  master  for  them,  and  tried  to  make  them  go 
by  stopping  their  Avages  if  they  did  not  ;  that  was  for 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  but  we  could  get  no  one 
who  could  keep  order  or  enforce  respect,  so  we  had 
after  several  years  to  give  it  up. 

The  only  loss  in  block  printing  which  can  ai'ise  from 
stopping  for  meals  is  the  loss  of  time  :  we  always  stop. 
I  suppose  there  would  be  some  waste  of  paper  and 
coloui'  where  machinery  is  used,  but  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  could  amount  to  anything  like  1,500/.  a 
year  even  in  a  very  large  manufactory. 

William  Butterivorth,  block  printer. — Am  38  years 
old  ;  have  been  at  paper-staining  work  shice  I  was  10. 
Can  read  and  Avi'ite.  We  have  a  sick  fund  here  ;  all  of 
us  but  two  are  members  ;  I  believe  our  expenses  are 
below  the  average  of  sick  funds  in  London  trades.  In 
fact  we  are  very  healthy.  Our  meals  are  regular  ; 
breakfast  before  we  come,  dinner  from  1  to  2,  tea  fi-om 
5  to  half-past  ;  some  go  home  to  dinner,  some  have  it 
at  a  public,  some  in  the  shops,  just  as  we  hke  ;  two  or 
three  of  us  come  together  into  one  of  the  shops  and 
dine  there.  We  get  into  such  a  mess  at  Avork  that  Ave 
should  have  to  change  everything  if  Ave  went  off  the 
premises,  and  that  would  be  such  a  bother,  so  Ave  have 
it  brought  to  us  generally. 

I  don't  think  the  boys  would  like  to  Avork  half  time 
and  have  the  rest  for  school.  Their  parents  are  poor 
and  Avant  their  earnings  mostly.  If  they  got  learning 
in  their  heads,  they  Avould  go  short  in  their  bellies. 

Henry  Macmanus,  teerer. — Am  15  years  old  ; 
began  this  work  six  years  ago  at  Erwood's  in  Goswell 
Street.  I  teer  and  roll  and  hang  up  ;  that  is  what 
we  boys  mostly  have  to  do.  This  morning  my  master 
was  about  three  hours  mixing  colours  ;  I  fetched 
them  for  him  to  mix.  He  is  a  block  printer  ;  all 
block  printers  are  paid  by  piece-Avork,  and  pay  the 
boys  Avho  help  them  themselves.  Each  of  them  has 
one  boy  to  help  him. 

We  Avorked  overtime  last  week,  two  hours  overtime 
one  night,  but  never  more  than  three  or  four  hours  in 
the  week.  Just  now  we  have  been  pressed  to  get 
ready  for  the  Exhibition. 

I  go  to  school  of  an  CA'cning  sometimes  ;  the  last 
time  I  went  Avas  a  month  ago.  I  might  have  gone 
since  that  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

John  Roive,  block  printer. — Have  been  at  this  for 
40  years,  and  haA^e  not  had  a  day's  illness  ;  but  then 
I  have  lived  a  regular  life.  On  Saturday  we  always 
leave  off  at  4  p.m.,  and  never  work  overtime  on  that 
day.  That  boy  is  my  son  ;  he  has  been  for  six  years 
at  it,  and  his  health  has  not  suffered.  Teering  is  the 
boy's  chief  work ;  they  do  it  Avith  a  brush  when  water- 
colour  is  used,  and  a  roller  when  there  is  size  or  oil, 
which  makes  the  colour  stiffer  to  lay  on  the  sieve. 
The  roller  would  not  do  for  Avater-colours,  it  Avould 
force  a  settlement ;  but  for  the  other  it  is  much  best, 
as  it  keeps  the  size  smooth,  which  the  brush  Avould 
leave  in  ridges,  and  moves  easier  for  the  teerer. 

Benjamin  Roiue,  teerer — Am  now  15.  Began  six 
vears  ago.  Go  to  school  in  the  Avinter  more  than 
now  ;  we  lea\'e  work  earlier  then,  and  can't  play 
about  on  cold  nights.  It  is  a  ragged-school  in  Spicer 
Street,  from  8  to  9\,  on  four  nights  a  Aveek.  I  Avas 
at  school  for  three  years,  and  three-fourths  of  it  was 
in  whacking.  Our  master,  that  is  Mr.  BroAvn,  paid 
the  schooling  for  8  or  10  years,  father  says,  but  he 
could  not  get  the  boys  to  keep  to  it,  and  he  has  given 
it  up  now. 

Samuel  Crane,  marbler. — Am  41  ;  began  at  13. 
'  Can  read  and  write.    Used  to  go  to  Sunday-school. 
Am  a  marbler.  Was  very  ill  last  summer  ;  six  months 
in  hospital.    It  was  through  the  white  lead  which  we 


use  for  the  white  veining  getting  into  my  hands.  I 
Avas  in  a  very  hot  shop  then  ;  it  might  have  been  that 
too.  There  was  a  fan  for  the  drying  machine  below, 
and  the  hot  air  came  up  through  the  boards.  It  is 
under  the  roof ;  it  is  not  generally  used.  I  think 
some  one  is  there  just  now.    That  is  my  son  ;  he  is 

13.  H/is  been  tAvo  years  at  this.  He  is  rather  pale 
and  undergroAvn,  but  I  don't  think  it's  the  work  or 
the  place.  He  has  a  sluggish  li\'er.  He  eases  me, 
and  I  let  him  take  it  easy.  I  have  a  bigger  boy 
generally  besides  this  to  carry  Avater  and  fetch  colours. 
A  marbler  is  useless  Avithout  a  boy  ;  his  boy  is  as  good 
as  himself.  My  son  was  two  years  here  before  he  began 
at  this.  As  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  doAvn  he  goes  to 
play  Avith  the  rest  in  the  yard.  I  mostly  Avork  from 
7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  the  boys  work  all  the  time. 
Last  night  we  left  off  before  8.  We  shall  soon  close 
at  8,  and  as  work  slacks  Ave  shall  leave  off  at  7.  That 
is  towards  summer,  and  it  gets  hard  again  after  the 
journeys  in  late  autumn. 

The  last  emerald  green  knocked  us  both  up.  That 
is  arsenic.  The  commoner  the  colour, — the  cheaper, 
that  is, — the  worse  for  use  ;  it  is  not  properly  prepared; 
the  arsenic  is  not  killed  in  it.  I  do  not  feel  my  throat 
affected  by  it,  but  my  nostrils,  and  Avherever  there  is 
much  friction  ;  my  Jieck,  for  instance,  where  my 
neckerchief  rubs,  comes  out  in  red  pimples.  I  have 
to  mix  my  colours  thin  and  stir  tliem  up,  and  so  the 
wash  flies  over  me,  but  the  printers  work  their  emerald 
green  jellied,  set  Avith  size,  that  is,  so  it  does  not  get 
on  to  them. 

We  never  stay  after  the  last  bell  rings,  that  is 
9.45  p.m.  for  the  day  Avorkers,  the  machine  men. 

Bejijamin  Hayes,  block  printer. — Am  45  ;  began 
at  10.  Have  gone  right  through  all  the  stages  of 
work  here,  and  never  found  any  ill  effects.  Have  not 
been  laid  up  a  day  Avith  it.  Think  bronzing,  gold 
size,  and  flock  the  most  injurious  of  our  work.  Had 
rather  work  at  emerald  green  than  at  them.  That  does 
affect  my  throat  a  little.  After  all,  many  a  bronzer 
lives  to  a  good  age.  Our  bell  noAv  rings  at  8  p.m.  ; 
it  soon  Avill  at  7.  I  give  my  boy  5s.  6c?.  a  week  ; 
some  get  as  little  as  Is.  %d.,  but  they  are  learners. 

Mattheiv  Hoiu,  block  printer. — Am  50.  Have 
worked  at  metalling  and  bronzing  for  20  years,  and 
am  a  strong,  healthy  man.  I  would  not  touch  emerald 
green.    Never  learned  to  read  or  Avrite. 

Edivard  John  Clarke,  block  printer. — Am  36  ; 
began  before  I  was  10.  My  son  teers  for  me,  and 
Robertson  flocks.  My  son  is  11^,  and  has  been  here 
four  months.  The  work  does  not  affect  me  nor  them. 
Green  flock  is  quite  different  from  emerald  green  ; 
that  (emerald)  is  bad,  and  no  mistake.  The  arsenic 
flue  works  off  the  paper  on  to  the  blanket,  the  cushion, 
that  is,  on  which  it  lies.  The  stuff  we  use  for  the 
flock  to  stick  to  is  oil  and  red  or  white  lead  and  gold 
size  ;  that  is  Avhat  he  is  teering. 

Some  boys  come  as  early  as  nine  years  to  work. 
Learners  get  Is.  6d.  ;  my  boy  5s.  Ad.  5s.  is  a  fair 
aA^erage  value. 

At  some  places  each  iirinter  finishes  out  his  own 
Avork  from  beginning  to  end,  but  here  aa'c  divide  the 
labour  ;  so  if  there  is  anything  bad  one  is  not  so  long 
over  it. 

Thomas  Coltman,  flocking  boy. — Am  15 ;  have  been 
at  flocking  four  years,  and  other  Avork  tAvo  years  before 
that.  Used  to  go  to  school  ;  don't  often  noAv.  Am 
very  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Only  came  here 
yesterday  from  Thorpe's,  Avhei'e  I  have  been  working. 

John  Butterivorth,  block  printer. — Am  16  ;  began 
at  10;  have  been  a  block  printer  four  months  ;  Avas  a 
teering  boy  here  before  that.  Am  too  tired  noAV  to  go 
to  school.  Was  six  years  at  school.  Can't  earn  at 
piece  Avork  yet  enough  to  pay  a  teerer,  so  teer  for 
myself.  If  you  are  not  clean  Avith  the  emerald  green  it 
gets  into  sores,  if  you  have  any.  I  never  suffered  frora 
it,  though  I  often  used  it. 

Henry  Elmer,  block  jjrinter. — Am  25  ;  began  at 

14,  so  had  much  more  schooling  than  usual,  My 
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teerer  is  14,  and  can't  read  or  wi'ite.  Relays  would 
be  inconvenient ;  we  should  have  two  to  sjDoil  work 
and  be  looked  after  instead  of  one,  and  two  to  teach, 
and  should  never  know  which  to  blame. 

George  Taylor,  machine  grounder. — Am  24  ; 
began  downstairs  14  years  ago  ;  Ave  used  to  have  to 
go  to  school  and  got  our  wages  stopped  if  we  didn't. 
"We  don't  worlv  late  generally  ;  8  to  7-^  are  usual  hours  ; 
sometimes  we  stay  till  8.  We  have  been  working- 
overtime  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  sometimes 
till  10.    This  is  the  grounding  machine  room. 

That  long  machine  colours  the  paper  and  then  dries 
it ;  I  work  the  colour  at  this  end,  and  a  boy  watches 
the  roller  at  the  other.  The  smaller  one  is  for  a 
better  finished  paper  ;  the  engine  that  works  these, 
is  below,  on  the  basement  ;  it  works  two  printing 
machines  in  the  room  underneath  this. 

There  are  five  or  six  boys  in  this  room  ;*  I  am  the 
only  man,  and  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief ;  three  of  them  hang  up  the  sheets  to 
dry  or  roll  them  while  another  is  at  the  roller  or  help- 
ing me  ;  no  accident  could  happen  here  to  them,  none 
ever  did. 

John  Dacey,  grounding  machine  boy. — Am  14  ; 
began  at  9.  Have  been  to  school  for  two  years  ; 
will  go  again  when  seven  o'clock  work  begins.  Can't 
read  or  write  ;  can't  spell  my  name. 

William  Featlierston,  grounding  machine  boy. — 
Am  15^;  began  at  8.  Have  always  been  at  machine 
work.  Can't  read  or  write  ;  should  like  to  go  to 
school,  but  am  forced  to  keep  myself,  for  my  father 
is  dead  and  my  mother  out  in  service.  This  room 
is  very  hot  in  summer  and  almost  as  bad  in  winter, 
for  then  it  is  all  closed  up. 

George  Salmon,  grounding  machine  boy. — Am  14. 
Was  at  work  for  a  year  upstairs  mai'bling,  and  have 
been  2>\  years  at  this  machine.  I  am  smoothing- 
the  paper  as  it  comes  on  to  the  roller  from  the 
drying-  machine.  It  doesn't  stop  for  dinner.  I  go 
to  dinner  at  2,  and  then  Featherstone  takes  my  place  ; 
he  dines  from  1  to  2.  Our  Avork  is  from  8  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.,  Avith  1^  hours  for  meals.  The  steani 
pipes  and  fan  make  the  room  hot.  It  is  hotter 
than  this  as  the  afternoon  goes  on.  Have  never  been 
to  school  ;  should  like  to  go  but  can't  ;  for  Ave  must 
work  overtime.    I  get  5j.  a  week  and  lOrf.  overtime. 

James  Collett,  flocking  boy. — Am  13,  began  at  10. 
Can  read  a  little  ;  I  am  noAV  flocking  ;  didn't  begin  till 
1 1  this  morning  ;  my  master  wasn't  here  till  then  ;  I 
was  here  soon  after  8,  but  Avhen  I  have  made  the  shop 


ready,  I  Avait  for  him.     I  leave  off  between  8  and  Paper  Stainers. 

8i  p.m.   

London. 

Edward    Shipley,    machine    printer. — Am    27  ; 
began  at         Learnt  all  I  knoAv  at  the  school  here  of  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

an  evening  from  8  to  9  for  years  and  at  the  Sunday  

school.  I  manage  this  printing  machine  all  myself ; 
that  is,  with  the  boys  to  help  ;  there  are  four  of  them. 
I  work  by  the  day,  but  they  are  paid  by  the  hundred 
hung-  up  or  laid  doAvn.  I  like  block  printing  better 
than  this,  there  is  more  anxiety  here.  These  machines 
Avork  much  faster  than  the  one  upstairs,  and  as  all  our 
paper  for  printing  has  to  be  first  coloured  and  grounded 
by  that,  Ave  sometimes  have  to  Avait,  and  they  are  al- 
Avays  rather  pushed  to  keep  up  to  us. 

I  believe  the  parents  being  poor  makes  the  boys 
work  so  young.  If  a  man  gets  a  good  teerer,  he  often 
gives  him  an  extra  6c?.  The  boys  are  very  cheerful. 
Our  machinery  here  doesn't  need  fencing  ;  there  is 
nothing  projecting-  to  catch  one  ;  and  we  could  not 
Avork  so  Avell  if  it  were  fenced.  This  is  cleaned  every 
Monday  before  the  engine  starts.  I  have  never  heard 
of  but  one  accident,  and  that  happened  to  myself ;  I 
was  in  the  engine  room  stretching  myself  with  my 
apron  round  my  arm,  and  it  caught  in  the  strap  above 
my  head,  and  drcAV  me  in,  and  my  arm  was  broken.  It 
Avas  my  own  fault. 

Each  time  we  stop  the  engine  there  is  a  loss  :  even 
changing  the  roller  in  the  wainscot  printing  costs 
perhaps  2c?.  each  time  in  waste  of  paper  and  colour. 
When  the  machine  stops  the  roller  lets  the  colour  out, 
for  our  printing  is  water  colour,  and  so  it  runs  doAvn 
over  the  paper  beneath  ;  the  paper  between  the  rollers 
too  gets  dry,  so  that  the  pattern  does  not  fit  when  they 
go  on  again.  I  can  understand  1,500/.  a  year  being 
lost  in  that  Avay. 

John  Hudson,  junior,  machine  boy. — I  am  never 
ill  ;  can  I'ead  and  write  and  that  ;  some  of  them  don't 
knoAv  a  letter  from  a  bull's  foot  ;  they  might  all  go  to 
school  if  they  liked  of  an  evening  as  I  do. 

John  Callahan,  engine  boy. — Am  17,  the  only 
boy  in  the  engine  room  ;  the  engineer  is  a  man  of 
30  :  the  engine  has  been  up  for  about  15  years.  I 
can  read  and  write  a  little  ;  began  this  at  14.  Leave 
Avork  usually  at  8  ;  now  we  are  working  OA'crtime  I 
stay  till  10.  I  also  put  water  to  the  colours  and  then 
grind  them  in  those  three  mills,  and  I  boil  the  hides  for 
size.  The  engine  is  cleaned  every  morning,  the  boiler 
about  every  tAvo  months.  This  work  doesn't  hurt  me 
more  than  any  other  would.  I  am  not  strong  ;  I  be- 
lieve I  am  consumptive  ;  my  brother  died  of  it. 


At  MESSRS.  WOOLLAMS  AND  GO'S.  WORKS,  HIGH  STREET,  MARYLEBONE, 

May  1862. 


John  Rudderforth  Jolly. — I  am  foreman  of  these 
works  and  have  been  here  16  years.  We  have  eight 
boys  under  13  here,  and  23  betAveen  13  and  18  ;  our 
youngest  is  more  than  10.  We  have  24  adults.  Our 
usual  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  we  some- 
times go  on  till  9  or  even  10  at  night.  For  about 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year  we  Avork  some  over- 
time. 

They  have  tAvo  hours  for  meals  Avhich  they  take 
either  here  or  at  home,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  That 
is  the  lunch  bell  ;  they  ahvays  have  it  at  11  a.m.  ; 
it  is  a  meal  peculiar  to  paper  stainers,  I  think. 

I  think  paper-stainers'  boys  are,  as  a  class,  per- 
haps about  the  average  of  Avorking  boys  in  London. 
All  ours  is  block-printing.  A  good  boy  is  abso- 
lutely esse'atial  to  a  block-printer.  They  often  give 
an  extra  6cZ.  or  1*.  a  week  to  keep  a  good  one, 
Avhen  they  get  him,  and  the  boys  soon  learn  their 
OAVn  A'alue  ;  so  the  men  could  not  afford,  if  ever 
they  were  disposed,  to  ill-treat  them.  If  the  effect 
of  compulsory  half  time  for  children  Avere  to  be, 
it  as  would  probably  be  in  London,  to  drive  all 


See  the  evidence  of  the  next  three  boys. 


R 


of  them  to  some  other  trade,  I  don't  think  we 
should  suffer  much  ;  but  we  could  not  get  on  with 
a  limitation  on  young  persons  confining  them  to 
12  consecutive  hours  from  one  fixed  time.  A  pro- 
vision similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  11th 
section  of  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act,* 
1860,  would  suit  us  better  ;  though  in  any  case  a'n 
unexpected  order  frequently  requii-es  OA'ertime  for  its 
prompt  execution,  and  without  their  boys  the  men 
could  do  nothing.  It  might  happen  that  for  the  first 
half  of  a  AA'eek  perhaps  we  have  no  Avork  for  a  block- 
printer,  so  during  that  time  his  boy  can  do  little  or 
nothing,  though,  for  fear  of  losing  him,  the  block- 
printer  pays  him.  Then  comes  an  order  which  we 
can  give  to  him,  and  if  he  works  an  hour  or  two 
overtime,  lie  may  get  his  full  Aveek's  average  by  the 
Saturday.  Still  more  often  his  piece  of  Avork  may 
Avant  perhaps  half  an  hour  to  be  finished,  or  the 
sheets  hung  up  may  be  just  sufliciently  tacked,  that 
is,  may  hav^e  the  size  in  the  exact  condition  of  moist- 
ness  requisite  for  metalling  or  flocking,  at  the  usual 

*  This  remark  -was  made  under  the  impression  that  the  section 
referred  to  alloAv-ed  of  emplo}'iuent  for  any  12  consecutive  hoiirs 
betAveen  6  a  m.  to  8  p.m.  in  all  cases— H.  W.  L 
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Der  Stainers.  time  of  leaving  work  ;  but  if  left  till  the  next  morning, 
  the  whole  would  be  dry  and  useless  ;  or  he  may  not 

London.       have  finished  up  all  his  colours  that  he  has  mixed 
  exactly  at  the  time,  and  they  will  not  keep  till  the 

.H.W.Lord.  j-QQj.jjjjjg^        -vviU  spoil.    To  avoid  overtime  we  put 
our  plainer  satins  and  grounds  out  to  be  done. 

Tlie  boys  used  to  change  about  from  place  to  place 
in  the  trade  and  also  from  one  trade  to  another  more 
than  they  do  now.  They  have  always  to  wash  their 
teering  sieve  and  brush  before  dinner  ;  and  in  doing 
that  get  their  own  hands  tolerably  clean  ;  but  for  that 
they  Avouldn't  wash  before  eating,  and  that  might  be 
bad  with  all  the  stuff'  they  get  on  to  them  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  never  ill. 

Our  green  flock  is  a  vegetable  dye,  not  arsenic. 
We  had  some  tested  once  by  a  chemist.  Our  agent 
offered  us  a  guarantee  that  it  was  not.  About  10 
years  ago  one  of  our  young  printers  had  his  mouth 
break  out  very  badly  after  working  hard  for  about  two 
days  at  emerald  green  ;  but  we  found  that,  being 
inexperienced,  he  had  used  the  colour  undersized,  so 
that  it  would  not  l)ind  on  the  paper,  but  came  off  in 
dust,  as  it  dried.  We  insist  on  the  shops  being  swept 
every  morning.  We  have  three  errand  boys  ;  those 
we  pay  ourselves  5s.,  4.9.,  and  3s.  6d.  a  week  respec- 
tively ;  they  roll  uj)  now  and  then  ;  they  go  to  Sunday- 
school,  but  one  of  them  can't  read.  The  man  that 
works  our  shop  for  colouring  grounds  and  priming  has 
been  away  now  for  four  or  live  days  ;  he  caught  cold 
on  the  river  on  Eastei'  Sunday,  and  he  can't  affoi'd  to 
discharge  the  two  boys  who  work  for  him,  but  has  to 
pay  their  wages  all  the  same. 

The  extract  which  you  have  read  to  me  from  Mr. 
Thackrah's  book*  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  trade,  and  I  don't  think  it  could  ever 
have  been  generally  applicable.  Most  of  our  colours  now 
are  in  pulp,  and  those  that  are  not,  are  always  ground 
wet,  so  that  no  one  could  suffer  ft'om  the  grinding. 
What  is  meant  by  rubbing  I  don't  know.  We  do  not 
use  one-tenth  of  the  white  lead  we  used  to  ;  we  have 
a  new  mordant  from  Paris  instead  which  does  not  con- 


tain lead.  Prussian  blue  is  quite  out  of  use,  but  I  never 
knew  any  harm  of  it.  Turpentine  we  only  use  for 
varnish.  If  any  harm  could  come  from  the  grinding, 
our  boys  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  we  have  a 
man  for  the  purpose  ;  and  I  think  they  have  at  most 
places.  I  never  heard  of  any  one's  sight  being  affected 
by  the  work  during  the  35  years  that  I  have  had  to 
do  with  the  business.  They  are  certainly  not  particu- 
larly short  lived.  My  father  lived  to  82,  but  he  had 
left  off  working  some  long  time.  I  know  of  two  men 
who  died  lately,  one  at  80  and  the  other  74  ;  they  both 
kept  on  at  it  till  over  65.  Our  men  here  ai'e  very 
steady.  I  don't  know  of  more  than  one  who  di-inks  ; 
perhaps  we  are  especially  fortunate. 

James  Parroft,  teerei'. — Am  14.  Began  at  10  years 
old.  I  leave  work  at  7  and  go  to  the  Grotto  Passage 
Ragged  school.  Can  read  and  write.  Two  or  three 
others  besides  me  go  there  too.  Don't  get  very  tired 
here. 

  Sampson,  j^i'inter. — I  have  four  sons  hei'C  ; 

they  all,  and  this  boy  who  helps  me,  go  to  an  evening 
school  near  my  house.  We  have  not  worked  more 
thau  one  night  a  week  overtime,  taking  the  year  round. 
I  have  been  in  the  trade  all  my  life,  and  all  my  family 
almost,  and  we  have  never  suffered  from  it.  Paper 
stainers  are  not  liable  to  anything  like  painter's  colic 
in  the  way  of  illness.  We  take  a  little  physic  now  and 
then.  In  flocking,  the  flock  gets  down  your  throat, 
but  it's  only  uncomfortable,  and  you  can  spit  it  up  or 
Avasli  it  down  ;  besides  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  always 
flocking  ;  that  takes  only  a  part  of  our  time.  I  think 
a  boy  should  be  10  at  least  Ijcfore  he  begins  ;  he  can't 
be  of  any  use  before.  Even  a  light  crutch  to  lift  the 
paper  for  hanging  up  is  too  much  for  a  boy  under  10, 
not  that  it  would  hurt  him,  but  I  mean  he  could  not 
hang  properly.  A  big  boy  on  the  other  hand  gets 
masterful,  and  a  man  working  by  the  piece  is  very 
much  in  the  power  of  his  Ijoy.  If  he  had  a  spite  against 
him,  he  could  drop  a  piece  in  hanging,  and  so  spoil  the 
whole  of  it.  A  little  one  would  be  afraid  and  would 
be  easier  kept  in  order. 


At  messes.  SCOTT,  CUTHBERTSON,  AND  GO'S.  WORKS,  WHITELANDS, 

CHELSEA,  Apkil  1862. 


Wesley  Carter. — I  am  the  cashier  at  these  works 
and  keep  the  books.  Have  been  here  for  10  years. 
I  should  think  ours  is  the  largest  concern  in  the 
London  trade  for  the  class  of  goods  which  we  pro- 
duce, the  better  sort  of  block  printed  h  angings.  We 
have  no  machinery.  We  have  104  persons  in  all 
employed  in  the  manufacture  ;  of  those  only  10  are 
under  13  ;  the  youngest  is  between  9  and  10  and  the 
next  youngest  between  10  and  11,  all  the  rest  are 
over  11.  There  are  48  between  13  and  18.  No 
women  or  girls  are  employed.  Our  usual  hours  are 
from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Sometimes  a  few  will  stay 
till  9  p.m.  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals, — half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  a.m. ;  an  hour  for  dinner 
at  1  p.m.;  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  o  p.m.  They 
get  their  meals  here,  or  go  home  to  them,  as  they 
choose. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  pieces, 
if  two  boys  were  to  teer  in  turn  for  the  same  piece. 
Alternate  days  would  be  better  than  relays  on  the 
same  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  place  like  ours,  where 
all  is  block  printing.  We  should  not  suffer  much,  if 
no  boys  under  13  worked  ;  but  the  men  Avould  have 
to  pay  higher  for  older  boys.  It  does  take  some  time 
to  teach  a  boy  ;  not  only  the  teering,  but  the  hanging 
up  requires  some  care  and  dexterity  in  a  boy,  to  pre- 
vent the  wet  sheet  from  dropping,  or  the  folds  from 
sticking  together,  as  he  moves  them.  As  most  of  our 
men  hire,  and  pay  their  own  boys,  according  to  the 
general  usage  of  block  printers,  who  work  by  the  piece, 
our  power  of  interference  is  limited.  If  we  knew  of 
a,  man  not  paying  his  boy  on  a  Saturday,  we  should 
set  it  right  somehow^,  speak  to  the  man,  and  perhaps 


stop  it  out  of  his  own  earnings,  and  pay  the  Ijoy  our- 
selves. We  have  once  or  twice  interfered  so,  and  have 
had  to  discharge  men  who  did  so,  but  I  don't  think  it 
often  happens  hei'e.  Every  now '  and  then  we  get  a 
Ijlack  sheep  in.  They  are  drunkards  generally  that  do  so, 
and  we  ai^e  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them.  Another  con- 
sequence of  their  being  piece  workers  is  that  the  boys 
are  I'eally  not  at  work  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time 
they  are  here.  The  men  often  don't  choose  to  come 
till  9  or  11,  and  Ave  don't  alloAV  staying  late  ;  besides, 
they  can  earn  often  in  half  a  day  as  much  as  they 
want,  and  so  take  it  easy.  We  leave  off  on  Saturday 
at  4  p.m.  Our  regular  holidays  are  Christmas  day, 
Good  Friday,  and  Easter  and  Whit  Monday.  Besides 
the  night  school  in  Ebury  Street,  many  of  the  boys 
go  the  Sunday-school. 

[At  Mr.  Scott's  desire  I  read  over  to  Mr. 
Carter  the  evidence  I  had  collected  at 
their  Avorks,  and  a  portion  of  the  foregoing- 
statement  Avas  in  the  nature  of  comment 
on  that.] 

Henry  Bradivell  Parry,  block  printer. — Am  42  ; 
have  been  at  it  ever  since  10.  Boys  are  sickish  Avhen 
they  begin,  but  soon  get  over  it.  10  hours  is  the  most 
a  boy  Avorks  here.  If  you  have  been  away  for  two  or 
three  days  and  come  back  again,  you  feel  faint  at  first 
from  the  smell  of  the  size.  Have  been  14  years  in  the 
sick  club,  and  not  had  14  days  illness  ;  that  was  bilious- 
ness, but  not  from  the  smell  of  the  paint.  We  divide 
our  sick  fund  money  every  year,  and  get  quite  three- 
fom'ths  back  again.  The  last  case  Avas  a  death  with 
9  Aveeks  previous  sickness,  caused  by  drink,  not  by  Avork, 


*  On  the  effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions  upon  the  Health,  &c.,  p.  108. 
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and  even  that  only  reduced  our  share  to  about  two- 
thirds.  So  our  general  health  is  very  good.  I  don't 
think  there  is  one  man  in  two  months  ill  for  so  much 
as  a  week,  and  those  that  are  ill,  mostly  drink.  We 
generally  have  a  good  deal  of  air  ;  just  now  that 
metal  work  requires  the  window  to  be  shut  so  as  not 
to  dry  too  quick. 

That  man  there,  the  metaller,  will  get  away  at  5i  to- 
day. They  can  earn  twice  as  much  as  a  water-colour 
printer.  As  a  rule  the  boys  are  all  healthy.  They 
don't  genei'ally  stay  in  the  shops  for  dinner.  If  it  is 
wet  or  cold,  they  get  round  the  fire  in  the  colour  shed, 
Avhere  nothing  goes  on  to  cause  finy  bad  smell  oi-  un- 
wholesomeness. 

The  heaviest  thing  a  boy  has  to  carry  is  a  block 
now  and  then  of  12  lbs.  Aveight  to  take  and  get  washed. 
We  have  teerers  up  to  1 5,  very  few  imdcr  1 1 .  They 
could  all  go  to  school.  It  is  not  the  influence  of  the 
trade  that  prevents  them.  All  have  done  by  seven. 
Some  have  a  two  miles  Avalk  to  come  to  work  here. 
The  smaller  employers,  who  have  pci'liaps  eight  men  or 
so,  may  work  several  hours  overtime,  we  don't.  There 
are  many  trades  much  Averse  for  boys  than  Ave  are  in 
London.  I  knoAV  boys  are  employed  in  many  oil  and 
colour  houses  for  14  hours  a  day  in  cellars  under- 
ground, and  if  they  do  come  up  it  is  to  a  gas-lighted 
back  room.    They  get  no  fresh  air  anyhoAV  as  Ave  do. 

If  a  father  has  a  child,  the  rule  is  he  comes  into  the 
trade  with  him.  I  think  it  would  be  Avell  to  make 
closing  at  an  early  hour  compulsory.  Half  time  Avould 
not  suit  us  for  the  boys,  and  they  don't  need  it.  A 
boy  must  be  trained  for  a  mouth  at  least  before  he  is 
of  any  use  at  all,  and  each  boy  must  be  fit  to  do  several 
things, — teer,  roll-up,  lay  doAvn,  hang,  and  other  things. 
If  you  take  the  average  of  London  manufacturers, 
you'll  find  that  boys  don't  begin  till  they  are  10  ;  with 
us  that  is  so  certainly.  If  Ave  had  half-time  and  relays 
of  boys,  they  would  all  go  at  once  to  some  other  trade 
that  is  not  regulated  by  laAv,  Avhere  they  could  earn 
more  than  they  could  here.  It  Avould  be  a  great 
injury,  too,  to  the  parents  ;  many  a  time  a  boy's  earn- 
ing makes  the  Avhole  ditference  between  a  little  com- 
fort, and  pinching  in  a  poor  family. 

Boys  earn  here  from  4s.  9d.  a  Aveek.  I  give  mine 
4s.  9d.  and  his  tea  ;  metal  workers  get  6s.  Sd.  I 
should  say  5s.  3c?.  is  a  fair  average.  When  Ave  men 
were  better  paid,  the  boys  got  less  than  now,  not 
more  than  3s.  We  don't  Avoik  the  year  round  more 
than  five  days  a  week.  We  often  take  half  a  day,  and 
make  it  up  again  ;  aa^c  never  stop  their  money  though 
we  don't  Avork  for  a  day  ;  for  instance,  Ave  did  not 
deduct  for  Good  Fi'iday.  I  calculated  once  that  in 
nine  months  I  took  21  days. 

James  Watson,  block  printer. — Am  37  ;  began  at 
7  helping  my  father  ;  I  used  to  go  to  evening  school  ; 
it  Avas  my  OAvn  fault  that  I  did  not  learn  moi'e  ;  I  did 
learn  to  I'ead  and  Avrite,  and  to  do  sums.  I  think  no  boy 
should  AVork  before  he  is  9  or  10  ;  not  many  do  in  our 
business.  The  confinement  is  the  bad  thing  ;  the  gold 
size  is  oil  and  gum  and  turpentine  ;  for  flocking  Ave 
have  red  or  Avhite  lead  ;  the  flock  is  all  gi'ound  cloth 
dyed  Avith  some  A^egetable  dye  ;  does  not  do  any 
harm.  The  lead  never  hurts,  unless  you  get  it  up  your 
nails  ;  you  have  only  to  be  caroful  and  cleanly. 

The  boys  wouldn't  stay  for  half-time  and  half-pay  ; 
they  go  oif,  as  it  is  in  summer,  as  liaAvk  boys,  to  serA'e 
the  plasterers,  that  is,  and  get  better  pay,  and,  as  Avinter 
comes  on,  come  back  to  us.  If  my  boy  liked  to  go  at 
six  to  school,  I  should  always  let  him,  but  he  says  he 


London. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


Avon't.  He  would  be  very  good,  but  his  father  drinks,  Paper  Stainers. 
and  his  mother  drinks,  and  so  sometimes  he  has  shoes  to 
his  feet,  and  sometimes  none.  I  was  foreman  for  three 
years  at  Trumble's,  in  Leeds  ;  there  they  have 
machinery.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  fenced,  and  boys 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  damp  the  sieve.  I  saAV 
myself  a  boy's  hand  torn  by  it,  and  two  others  Avere 
badly  hurt  Avhile  I  Avas  there.  There  they  are  kept 
at  it  hai'd  from  6  to  6,  and  boys  come  much  younger 
and  are  jjaid  2s.  6d.  and  3s. 

Alfred  Malion,  teerer. — Am  13  ;  began  at  10^. 
Don't  go  to  school  now  ;  went  for  five  years  before 
coming  here  ;  can  read  and  write  and  do  sums  ;  have 
forgotten  fractions.  I  teer  or  hang  up  oi-  roll.  Dine  in 
the  shop  or  yard.  Come  at  7  a.m.  generally  ;  some- 
times 6,  sometimes  8  ;  leave  at  6  p.m.  My  master 
comes  at  9  ;  I  clean  up  shop  and  I'oll  before  he  comes. 

Henry  Scott,  block  printer. — Am  40  ;  began  this 
business  at  7.  The  most  unhealthy  of  our  work  is  the 
gold  size,  in  Avhich  there  is  Avhite  lead,  and  the  flocking, 
Avhere  boiled  oil  and  lead  are  used.  Where  emerald 
green  affects  you  is  in  the  mixing  before  size.  I  have 
Avorked  Avith  it  several  years  ;  it  has  made  my  nostrils 
sore.  Have  seen  boys'  fingers  bad  with  it ;  that  comes 
of  their  not  being  clean  ;  Ave  nevei-  have  to  Avork  at  it 
long  enough  together  for  any  serious  I'esults.  Most  of 
men  have  been  boys  here,  and  then  apprentices.  If  tlie 
boys  behave  Avell,  they  apprentice  them  at  14.  There 
Avere  no  schools  subscribed  to  by  the  firm  in  my  time 
as  now.  I  used  to  go  to  an  evening  school,  though.  It 
was  the  jiarents'  fault  if  the  boy  did  not  go  to  school,  and 
is  so  still  ;  they  are  not  too  tired. 

Henry  Andrews,  teerer. — Am  13  ;  Avent  at  10  to 
AVork  at  Mr.  Godwin's  ;  was  at  school  for  about  two 
years  ;  learned  nothing  ;  can  read  and  Avrite  a  little. 
My  brother  is  a  good  scholar  ;  he  is  16  ;  he  reads  at 
home,  and  teaches  me  to  read.  We  come  to  Avork  at 
about  7  and  our  masters  at  9.  We  leaA^e  at 
times  9,  and  sometimes  7  ;  we 

night  if  Ave  liked.   Working  after  7  p.m.  is  ovei'time  ; 
Ave  don't  get  paid  for  overtime.* 

James  Scott,  block  printer. — Began  at  7  years  old  ; 
have  Avorked  for  40  years.  I  count  the  time  my  boys 
work  for  me  eight  hours  ;  they  don't  begin  so  young  as 
7  noAV.  The  gates  close  at  8  p.m.,  and  Ave  seldom  stay 
after.  What  Ave  pay  our  boys  extra  depends  on  Avhat 
Ave  have  to  do  ;  avc  often  have  to  Avait  half  a  day  doing 
nothing,  and  then  keep  them  to  work  up.  I  have  been 
Avaiting  for  a  block  all  day  ;  it  is  3^  p.m.  now;  I  have 
earned  about  6d.,  as  yet,  and  shall  have  to  pay  that  boy 
9d.  The  Avorst  of  the  boys'  Avork  is  the  slopping  in 
Avashing  the  blocks,  getting  wet  at  the  pumps  I  mean  ; 
they  come  in  sometimes  Avith  all  the  front  of  them  wet 
through,  and  go  on  Avorking  so.f  The  labour  is  no- 
thing ;  not  even  the  men's.  They  run  aAvay  as  it  is  ; 
if  they  worked  half  time  and  had  half  pay,  they  Avould 
run  oflf  altogether.  I  think  they  are  generally  small  ; 
a  little  one  of  his  age  is  less  likely  to  leave  us,  less 
likely  that  is  to  get  employment  elsewhere,  and  is 
more  handy  too. 


*  This  statement  may  have  been  made  under  some  misap- 
prehension, I  did  not  receive  any  confirmation  of  it  from  others. 
— H.  W.  L. 

f  This  appears  to  be  an  error ;  a  man  is  specially  employed 
to  -wdish  the  blocks ;  the  boys  do  Avash  the  sieves  and  teering 
brushes,  but  in  a  trough  for  the  purpose  ;  their  wetting  would 
seem  the  result  of  playing  together  while  so  employed  at  the 
trough.— II.  W.  L. 


some- 
might  go  to  school  of  a 


[Mr.  Taylor,  the  master  of  the  school  in  Ebuvy  Street,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  evidence, 
informed  me  that  about  50  of  the  boys  have  attended  in  the  year,  and  that  the  average  is  from  30  to 
40  ;  12  or  13  have  been  taught  to  read,  and  the  rest  are  beyond  that ;  it  is  not  a  ragged  school,  for 
the  boys  pay  2f?.  a  Aveek,  and  have  four  nights  instruction  for  it ;  they  are  a  class  above  the  lowest 
roughs,  and  the  boys  from  Messrs.  Scott  are  rather  below  the  average  of  the  school  in  "  social  status." 
Mr.  Scott  pays  for  them;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  speaking  from  six  or  eight  years  experience,  says  that  the 
boys  Avho  pay,  and  even  those  Avho  are  paid  for,  take  twice  the  pains  and  give  not  half  the  trouble 
that  those  do  who  are  taught  gratuitously. — H.W.L.] 
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L  ondon. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


At  MESSRS.  COOPER,  WILLIAMS,  AND  GO'S.  WORKS,  WEST  SMITHFIELD, 

May  1862. 


Henry  Bateman. — I  am  the  foreman  of  the  paper 
stainers  here,  and  have  been  in  these  works  for  20 
years.  Ours  is  an  old  established  house  ;  we  have  22 
boys  under  13  ;  the  youngest  one  is  between  8  and  9  ; 
the  next  between  9  and  10,  the  rest  are  all  over  10  ; 
there  are  19  between  13  and  18,  and  30  <adults.  Our 
usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  for  about 
a  month  or  two  in  the  year  at  most  we  work  an  hour 
a  day  overtime,  till  8  p.m.,  that  is  ;  one  hour  is  allowed 
for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and  they  take 
nearly  half  an  hour  for  lunch  besides.  They  have 
their  meals  where  they  like.  Ours  is  all  block 
printing. 

There  are  not  two  months  in  the  year  in  which  we 
work  more  than  10^  working  hours.  We  stop  on 
Saturday  at  4  ;  there  would  be  little  or  no  inconvenience 
in  limiting  the  work  to  12  consecutive  hours,  including 
meals,  but  they  should  not  be  arbitrarily  lixed  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  for  London.  There  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  making  children  up  to  13  work  half  time, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ai'e  often  not  actually 
at  work  for  more  than  6  or  7  hours  in  the  day  ;  many 
of  the  men  don't  come  till  9  a.m.  and  often  give  over 
at  6  p.m.  There  is  no  part  of  block  printing,  in  which 
a  man  can  get  on  without  his  boy,  and,  so  long  as 
block  printers  work  by  the  j^iece,  the  men  will  be 
U'regular,  and  the  boys'  employment  by  consequence 
uncertain,  for  the  men  hire  and  pay  their  boys  them- 
selves ;  but,  besides  that,  no  boys  would  stay  for  half 
pay  ;  there  are  plenty  of  othei'  sources  open  to  them, 
by  which  they  could  earn  more  than  they  then  would 
at  om"  ti'ade  ;  what  they  now  have  is  3s.  6rf.  or  45., 
and  after  13,  as  it  is,  they  soon  go  off  to  something  else, 
so  that  the  men  would  have  to  pay  considerably  higher 
than  they  do,  if  they  had  to  take  boys  over  1 3  only. 

All  are  certainly  healthy  ;  the  subscription  to  our 
sick  fund  is  6c?.  a  week,  and  12s.  a  week  is  allowed 
in  illness,  yet  last  year  we  divided  24s.  as  the  share 
of  each  ;  it  has  been  as  low  as  16s.  We  pay  51.  on  a 
death. 

We  have  two  hand  machines  worked  by  a  wheel 
for  grounding  and  colouring  ;  two  boys  turn  the  wheel. 


and  they  are  now  and  then  relieved  by  the  others,  who 
are  generally  hanging  up  or  pulling  out. 

They  are  supposed  to  go  to  Field  Lane  Ragged 
School,  but  they  don't  learn  anything  there  as  a  rule, 
one  or  two  have,  but  not  the  greater  number.  That 
boy  who  told  you  he  was  8,  can't  know  his  own  age, 
foi'  he  has  been  hei'e  3  years. 

The  men  live  quite  as  long  as  artizans  generally; 
we  have  a  man  now  over  60  working  for  us. 

Joseph  Cooper,  printer. — Am  24,  began  to  teer  at  7. 
Have  worked  3  or  4  weeks  at  a  stretch  on  emerald 
green,  at  Goodlads  of  Newcastle,  and  never  felt 
more  that  the  temporaiy  irritation  of  the  nostrils 
and  lips.  For  flocking  and  gold  size,  turpentine  is 
used  for  lowering  with  white  lead,  but  no  harm  comes 
of  the  lead  that  I  ever  found  or  heard  of. 

We  would  not  work  with  ix'lays,  the  boys  would  be 
off  at  once  to  type  foundries,  or  printing  presses,  oi' 
shoe  blacking  ;  at  all  those  and  many  others  they 
could  get  more  than  half-pay  with  us.  I  think  that 
most  of  the  boys  that  leave  the  trade  get  into  a  good 
position,  that  is,  better  themselves  ;  they  do  have  some 
discipline  with  us,  and  learn  to  be  careful. 

Hugh,  Mulvei/,  printer. — Am  34  ;  began  at  9.  Boys 
seldom  stay  over  14,  they  will  then  get  4s.  or  5s.  a 
week.  It  is  difficult  often  to  get  tbem  at  all,  and 
more  so  to  keep  them  ;  sometimes  a  boy  will  go  off 
without  notice  to  some  other  work,  and  then  the  man  is 
helpless  ;  sometimes  a  lot  of  them  Avill  have  a  kind  of 
strike  ;  even  supposing  they  would  come  for  half-jiay, 
we  could  do  nothing  with  them,  they  would  be  less 
manageable  than  ever.  Their  parents  like  them  to 
get  into  less  messy  trades,  ours  spoils  the  clothes  so. 

William  Bills,  printer. — Am  30  ;  have  worked  for 
16  years  at  this  ;  was  for  three  months,  without  any 
change,  on  a  large  ordei"  for  emerald  green  once.  It 
used  to  make  me  a  little  soi'e  when  I  sweated,  nothing 
more.  The  only  man  I  ever  knew  suffisr  from  it  was 
one  that  worked  at  that  table  next  mine  some  years 
ago  ;  he  was  always  ill,  but  he  had  a  heart  disease  or 
consumption.    Our  work  is  very  healthy.    Look  at  us. 


At  MESSRS.  TURNER  AND  OWST'S  WORKS,  ELIZABETH  STREET,  PIMLICO, 

May  1862. 


Mr.  Wilberfoss  Oivst. — I  am  the  junior  partner  in 
this  firm.    Ours  is  all  handwork,  but  we  have  peculiar 
machines  in  which  the  printing  block  slides  in  a  groove 
from  the  teering  sieve  to  the  printer,  instead  of  being 
lifted  by  his  hand.    We  have  65  persons  employed 
here  ;  none  are  females.    19  are  under  13,  the  two 
youngest  being  between  9  and  10  ;  14  are  between  13 
and  18  years  old.    Our  usual  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  8  till  8^,  and 
an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  ;  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for 
tea  when  they  are  working  overtime,  but  that  is  only 
about  a  dozen  for  two  or  three  hours  on  some  days  in 
the  week.    In  winter  we  close  at  6^,  and  begin  at  8  ; 
then  there  is  no   half-hour  for  breakfast  allowed. 
There  are  13  boys  in  all,  children  and  young  persons, 
who  Avork  overtime  in  our  place.    I  think  that  there 
would  be  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  print,  if  one 
boy  had  to  follow  another  in  teering  for  the  same  piece. 
One  has  a  lighter  touch,  and  puts  the  colour  thicker 
on  the  sieve,  so  that  it  would  happen  that  two  pieces 
of  the  same  pattern  would  be  printed  by  the  same 
block -man,  but  would  not  hang  side  by  side.    If  the 
children  worked  alternate  days,  the  same  objection 
would  remain,  but  less  in  degree,  for  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  begin  a  fresh  pattern  in  the  morning, 
and  to  keep  at  it  during  the  day,  than  to  begin  another 
after  dinner.    It  would  not  make  much  difference  to 
us,  if  no  boys  under  13  worked,  as  would  probably  be 
the  case,  if  they  could  only  earn  half  their  present 
wages  ;  but  then  boys  above  13  would  want  more 
wages  than  those  below  that  age.   I  think  a  regulation, 
which  left  us  uo  discretion  as  to  overtime,  would  be 


mischievous  ;  certainly  one  which  limited  us  to  12 
consecutive  hours  from  a  given  time  would  be  very 
inconvenient. 

Our  men  have  several  holidays  in  the  year  as  a 
regular  thing.  To-day  we  are  going  to  give  them  an 
exceptional  half-holiday  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. On  half-holidays  they  work  on  through  the 
dinner  horn',  and  then  leave. 

John  Aves,  block  printer. — Am  35  ;  began  at  12. 
Was  four  years  at  school  before  that.  We  have  a  sick 
fund  here.  There  are  not,  on  an  average,  three  ill  in 
three  years.  The  boys'  work  is  not  laborious  ;  they 
make  harder  work  at  play  than  they  do  at  work.  I 
used  to  teer  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  most  of  us  have  grown 
up  to  it  through  all  the  stages.  All  here,  men  and 
boys,  are  time  workers.  That  is  much  better  foi'  the 
boys,  for  they  are  paid  by  the  manufacturer j  and  not 
by  the  men  for  whom  they  teer,  so  they  are  sure  of 
their  money.  Wlien  the  block  printer  hires  his  own 
teerer,  the  boy  often  does  not  get  his  money  for  weeks 
together.  We  have  four  or  five  regular  holidays  in 
the  year  here,  and  if  one  of  us  wants  half  a  day  now 
and  then,  we  can  always  get  it.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  boys. 

Richard  Dearie,  block  printer. — Am  22  ;  began  at 
this  13  years  ago.  Went  to  school  before  that,  but 
learnt  nothing.  I  used  to  work  as  that  boy  is  work- 
ing, first  teer  the  cushion  for  the  block,  and  then  press 
the  block  on  the  cushion  to  take  fresh  colour  up,  by 
means  of  that  long  arm  which  projects  that  is  called 
the  dipper.    Leaning  on  it  like  that  with  my  stomach 
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each  time  to  press  it  never  hurt  me,  nor  any  of  them,  I 
should  say. 

James  Oborne,  foreman. — Am  55  ;  have  been  here 
42  years,  and  was  at  Messrs.  Scott's  for  two  years 
before  that.  Am  foreman  of  these  works.  When  I 
worked  as  a  boy  here,  the  hours  were  the  same  as  now. 
I  got  no  harm  from  it.  Used  to  go  to  night  and  Sunday 
scliools.  We  always  leave  off  at  5\  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
The  marblers  are  the  only  piece  workers  here.  We 
did  not  do  marbling  here  till  about  nine  months  ago. 
The  boys  that  help  the  marblers  ai'e  paid  by  the  men  ; 
all  the  others  by  the  firm.  All  our  printing  is  done  by 
hand  machines,  and  in  most  of  them  the  block  slides  in 
a  frame  from  the  paper  to  the  teering  cushion  and 
back,  and  the  boy  teers  and  uses  the  di])per.  The  man 
presses  the  block  with  a  worm-screw  lever.  Most  go 
home  to  dinner ;  those  that  stay  have  it  in  the  shop 
or  the  yard,  as  they  please.  There  is  no  ill  usage  of 
the  boys  ;  just  a  lick  of  the  head  now  and  then,  perhaps. 

Charles  Knight,  teerer. — Am  12  ;  began  at  10^. 
Went  to  school  for  six  years  on  and  off  before  that. 
Can  read  and  write  a  little.  Don't  go  now  ;  am  too 
tired  after  work. 

Francis  Collins,  marbler. — Am  25.  Marbling  is 
my  work.  There  are  four  tables  in  this  shop,  and  one 
boy  to  each.  We  all  use  the  white  lead,  boys  and  men. 
It  only  hurts  if  you  are  not  clean  ;  you  get  drop  hands, 
as  they  are  called.  I  don't  think  there  are  more  than 
six  or  seven  marblers  in  the  whole  London  trade  Avho 
liave  not  drop  hands.*  I  have  not.  Have  never  been 
in  any  way  affected  by  it.    Our  time  in  this  room  is 


London. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


from  8  to  6,  that  is,  the  boys  come  at  8  to  get  ready,  Paper  Stainers. 
and  we  at  9.  Some  of  our  boys  live  at  Hackney,  and 
walk  to  and  fro.  I  give  my  boy  7s.  6rf.  a  week  ;  the 
average,  I  should  say,  is  5s.  I  don't  think  we  could 
keep  them  at  all,  if  they  had  to  work  and  be  paid  for 
only  half  time. 

Robert  Taylor,  foreman  of  marblers. — We  have 
three  other  tables  besides  these.  I  used  to  teer  as  a 
boy  in  Old  Street.  We  used  to  be  cruelly  treated. 
The  men  who  hired  us  used  to  find  some  excuse  to  send 
us  out  on  Saturday  night  to  fetch  something  for  them, 
and  when  we  came  back  they  would  be  gone,  and 
would  not  pay  us  at  all.  There  are  places  in  our  trade 
in  London,  where  Government  interference  is  needed 
both  to  restrain  the  ovei'time,  and  to  prevent  hard  work 
and  ill  treatment  of  children.  Half  time  and  relays 
would  be  very  inconvenient.  Boys  take  six  weeks  to 
learn  the  business,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  go  off  to 
other  trades,  where  they  might  work  a  full  day  and 
earn  more. 

Charles  i^w/cAer,  metalling  boy. — Am  13  ;  came  at 
10^.  Before  that  used  to  go  to  school  ;  don't  now. 
We  do  the  metalling  here  ;  begin  at  7  a.m.,  and  work 
till  9  p.m.  We  have  half  an  hour  for  tea  besides  the 
rest.  We  are  not  any  of  us  allowed  to  play  in  the  yard 
at  meal  times,  because  of  the  neighbours,  but  we  may 
in  the  shops.  I  have  to  teer  and  to  lay  the  leaf,  and 
then  rub  it  off  with  flannel  or  cotton  wool.  I  get  6s. 
a  week  and  \^d.  an  hour  overtime,  after  7,  that  is,  and 
\d.  a  piece  of  12  yards  for  leafing.  It  is  not  hard 
work. 


At  MESSRS.  CHARLES  SOUTHALL'S  AND  CO.,  157,  KINGSLAND  ROAD, 

Mat  1862. 


Mr.  Charles  Southall. — Our  work  is  almost  entirely 
graining  for  woods  and  marbles  ;  we  have  four  block 
tables,  however,  for  the  regular  paper  printing.  Most 
of  our  men,  all  but  the  machine  men,  work  by  the 
piece,  and  they  generally  pay  their  boys  themselves  ; 
but  if  they  don't  behave  well  to  the  boys,  I  take  them 
out  of  their  hands,  arranging  with  the  men  to  pay  the 
boys  myself,  and  deduct  it  from  the  men's  earnings  ; 
this  is  when  they  don't  pay  them  regularly.  We  pay 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  boys  ;  there  is  not  any  ill- 
treatment  now  ;  we  have  a  fine  here  for  striking  boys. 
Most  of  the  boys  whom  we  employ  directly  are  over  13, 
and  those  employed  by  the  men  are  under  ;  there  are 
six  here  under  13,  but  the  youngest  is  over  10.  The 
trade  would  not  suffer,  if  none  were  under  13.  My  men 
wouldn't  mind  having  to  take  boys  over  13,  if  I  re- 
quired it  ;  they  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  them  a 
little  more  ;  as  it  is,  they  don't  pay  more  than  4s. 
a  week  ;  we  pay  from  6s.  to  9s.  We  find  the  older 
and  higher  priced  boys  answer  our  purpose  best  in  the 
long  run  ;  we  have  14  between  13  and  18  ;  we  don't  like 
them  so  very  young.  The  men  often  take  them  young 
to  oblige  then-  parents  ;  they  are  often  the  children  of 
widows,  or  orphans  dependent  on  their  relations.  They 
wouldn't  and  couldn't  work  half-time  for  half  pay  ; 
a  London  boy  has  loads  of  openings  for  him.  Very 
few  are  at  all  educated  ;  no  respectable  parent  will 
send  a  child  to  us,  they  don't  like  the  dirt  of  it  ;  we 
have  tried  to  get  a  better  class  of  boys  with  some  edu- 
cation but  can't  succeed.  Some  go  to  school,  but  don't 
seem  to  do  much  there  ;  we  have  tried  to  get  them  all 
to  go  regularly,  but  they  won't ;  there  are  plenty  of 
night  schools  about,  and  they  all  live  near.  None 


should  come  under  10  ;  they  are  no  use,  and  the  hang- 
ing up  is  too  much  for  them  ;  even  rolling  up,  which 
looks  very  simple,  cuts  a  boy's  fingers  about  a  good 
deal  till  he  gets  handy  with  it.  Our  machine  does  all 
kinds  of  work,  printing,  grounding,  or  graining  ;  some- 
times we  use  it  as  a  mere  auxiliary,  and  finish  by  hand. 
We  always  stop  for  dinner,  as  it  is  now.  We  don't 
go  in  for  larger  quantities  and  low  profits,  but  aim  at  a 
good  finish  and  good  prices  ;  where  they  do  a  "  cutting  " 
trade,  they  must  work  on  without  stopping.  The  boys 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  machinery.  An  hour  is 
allowed  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Both  men 
and  boys  generally  take  their  meals  at  home  ;  there  is 
scarce  one  here  now.  The  men  don't  come  till  after 
breakfast  ;  our  usual  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  7|-  p.m. 
We  are  slack  in  autumn  ;  still  we  work  then  on  new 
patterns,  putting  the  best  into  stock.  We  pay  at  five 
on  Saturday.  There  is  not  any  overtime  to  speak  of ; 
still  we  should  not  any  of  us  like  not  to  have  the  option. 
The  men  take  three  or  four  days  holiday  now  and  then, 
at  Whitsuntide,  perhaps  ;  and  we  like  to  work  that  up 
to  some  extent.  Of  course  the  boys  must  work  and 
take  holiday  as  the  men  ;  I  mean  the  one  can't  get  on 
without  the  other. 

Our  sick  club  divides  nearly  all  the  subscriptions 
out  again  ;  the  average  illness  here  for  the  past  12  years 
is  one  in  six  months.  I  have  been  in  the  business  24 
years,  and  worked  at  it,  and  I  never  suffered.  I  have 
had  two  men  affected  by  the  white  lead  in  marbling, 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  does  us  any  harm,  but  they 
had  weak  constitutions. 

I  never  have  any  trouble  with  my  men  ;  most  of 
them  have  grown  up  to  their  work  with  me. 


At  MR.  JAMES  TOLEMAN'S  WORKS,  WILLOW  ROW,  GOSWELL  STREET, 

Mat  1862. 


Mr.  James  Toleman. — I  am  the  proprietor  of  these 
works,  which  are  confined  to  hand  or  block  printing. 
We  have  only  one  boy  under  13,  and  he  is  a  learner, 
and  18  boys  between  13  and  18.    There  are  19  adults. 

We  work  occasionally  as  late  as  9,  but  only  one  or 
two  tables.  Our  usual  hours  are  from  8  to  8  the 
whole  year  round.  They  have  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals  ;  dinner  fi-om  1  to  2,  and  tea  from  4^  to  5. 


They  have  a  lunch  in  the  morning  as  well,  but  that 
isn't  counted.    They  breakfast  before  they  come. 

I  have  tried  for  the  last  fortnight  or  so  to  make  the 
men  come  regularly  at  8,  instead  of  about  9,  as  they 
generally  do,  by  locking  the  doors  and  refusing  admis- 
sion to  any  after  that  hour,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  I  have  five  or  six  tables  unoccupied  and  have 
work  enough  for  them  all,  for  I  am  very  much  pressed 


*  The  general  opinion  does  not  confirm  so  sweeping  an  assertion  as  this  ;  see  Nail's  evidence,  p.  22  ;  Cole's  p  '4  - 
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Paper  Stainers.  now  ;  so  tliey  work,  those  tliat  are  here,  half  an  hour 
~~         or  so,  some  of  them  after  8  p.m.    We  don't  want  any 
London.       ^^^^^^  rpj^^  ^^^^  avouM  pay  less  for  such  ; 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  "^vhy  tliey  say  they  can't  do  without  them  ;  here 

 they  do  do  without. 

Frederic  Rose,  foreman. — Am  37.  Began  at  7 
years  old.  Have  seen  and  gone  through  with  the 
whole  of  it, — teering,  flocking,  printing,  and  every- 
thing. Was  20  years  at  Archer's.  There  we  used  to 
work  for  six  months  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  I  stood 
it  all  well  enough.  It  can't  be  called  unhealthy.  A 
hoy  here  and  there  goes  queer  with  the  paint  ;  but  for 
one  that  does,  there  are  10  that  don't.  When  they 
are  clean  and  tidy,  nothing  is  injurious.  No  one  works 
long  together  at  emerald  gi'een  now  ;  we  change  about. 
That  man  has  been  at  it  for  two  or  three  hours  this 
morning  ;  he  will  finish  in  another  hour  or  so,  and 
then  probably  won't  see  emerald  green  again  for  several 
days.  We  don't  make  our  own  colours.  I  think 
school  is  a  good  thing,  but  I  don't  know  about  these 
ragged  schools.  The  parents  are  the  chief  obstacles. 
We  paid  for  schooling  for  a  rather  intelligent  boy  Ave 
had  here,  and  his  father  only  blackguarded  him  and  us. 
We  very  seldom  have  apprentices  noAv  ;  they  are  only 
a  trouble.  The  men,  some  of  them,  Avill  drink  at  a 
bout  for  a  week  together,  and  then  the  boys  hang 
about  doing  nothing,  or  run  off  and  arc  not  forthcoming 
Avhen  their  masters  return. 

Joseph  Ilanies,  block  printer. — The  trade  is  not 
unhealthy.  My  father  is  68,  and  another  man  I  know 
83  ;  they  are  not  working  at  it  uoav.  We  do  suffer  from 
weak  sight.    Every  jDrinter  over  40,  I  should  say, 

At  MESSRS.  WILCOXON,  1 

George  Ottley. — Am  manager  of  these  Avorks  ;  have 
had  25  years  experience.  The  boys  are  a  bad  lot,  very 
ignorant  and  rough.  Those  that  Avork  foi-  their  fathers 
I'ather  Avoi'se  than  the  rest.  The  men  are  improvident 
and  A'cry  ind&ijendeut.  We  have  a  printing  machine, 
and  block  tables  also.  There  ai'e  four  Ijoys  in  the 
machine  room,  they  are  all  over  13.  We  have  seven 
under  13  and  18  between  that  and  18  ;  the  youngest 
liere  is  over  10.  I  think  boys  under  10  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Avork  at  all  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  half- 
time,  or  alternate  days  for  all  up  to  13,  Avould  be  A'ery 
awlvAvard  ;  they  Avould  not  come  at  all  so  long  as  they 
could  earn  more  by  a  Avhole  day's  Avork  elscAvhere. 
Our  hours  are  from  S\  a.m.  to  7|  p.m.,  and  Ave  never 
work  OA'ertime  ;  they  have  1^  hours  for  meals.  They 
don't  any  of  them  get  under  5s.  a  week  in  our  place. 
We  shouldn't  allow  boys  without  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  Avith  their  clothes  in  tatters,  to  be  on  our  premises  ; 
they  are  quite  bad  enough  necessaiily,  but  we  Avill  not 
have  the  A'ery  lowest.  A  clause  Avhich  alloAved  Avork 
for  12  consecutive  hours  between,  say,  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m., 
inclusive  of  the  usual  meal  times,  would  suit  us  very 
AA^'U,  but  the  factory  hours,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  are  not 
suitable  to  the  liabits  of  the  men,  nor  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  Our  machine  is  ahvays  stopped 
for  dinner.  There  is  no  Avaste  of  colour  and  paper  to 
speak  of.  I  can  understand  the  loss  of  time  not  being 
liked. 

George  Culver. — Am  foreman  here  ;  have  been  30 
years  in  the  trade.  Many  of  the  fathers  drink,  and  the 
sons  of  course  suffer  for  it.    One  of  our  men  earns  4/. 

At  MESSRS.  JOHN  WOOLLAM'S  AND 

Frederick  Sim. — Am  manager  here  ;  have  been  26 
years  here.  There  is  no  need  to  regulate  us,  for  Ave 
are  just  as  if  wo  were  under  the  proposed  bill  noAV. 
We  open  the  place  at  7,  but  the  men  don't  come  till  8, 
and  there  is  no  overtime.  The  engine  stops  at  7  ;  on 
Saturday  we  pay  at  4.  Our  chief  work  is  the  block 
printing,  and  Ave  have  one  machine  only  to  supply  such 
of  our  customers  as  Avant  a  commoner  class  of  Avork, 
instead  of  getting  it  supplied  to  us  by  other  houses,  as 
is  generally  done.  Our  set  of  men  Avork  both  the 
colouring  or  grounding  and  the  printing  machines, 
so  that  they  are  never  at  work  together.  We  only 
started  them  because  we  found  Ave  could  not  rely  on 
the  goods  supplied  to  us.    The  engine  does  not  stop 


does.  We  have  to  strain  the  eye  in  pitching  the 
gauge  for  tlie  pattern  to  fit.  The  men  don't  Avear 
spectacles  for  fear  that  it  should  be  thought  that  they 
Avere  unfit  for  their  Avork  and  so  be  discharged. 

Joseph  Nail,  marbler. — I  think  "  drop  hands  "  are 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  Avith  us.  I  have 
been  at  it  for  16  years  and  have  had  no  ill  effects 
from  the  Avhite  lead.  We  ahvays  use  it  pure,  un- 
mixed AAdth  Avhitening,  that  is  ;  the  boys  do  use  it,  but 
not  much.  The  emerald  green  is  worse,  but  cleanly 
l)ersons  are  not  affected.  The  boys,  many  of  them, 
Avill  not  Avash,  but  cat  their  meals  with  dirty  hands 
covered  Avith  paint  and  mess.  I  have  seen  them  eat 
their  dinner  Avith  hands  smothered  in  lead. 

Henri/  Idcn,  colourer. — Am  55  noAv.  Began  at  8. 
Have  Avorked  in  all  heats  and  at  all  colours.  The 
colours  used  to  be  more  injurious  than  they  are  ;  but  I 
Avas  never  harmed  Ijy  the  green  or  anything,  and  am 
quite  hearty.  My  sons  are  just  the  same.  Cleanliness 
is  everything  ;  but  some  constitutions  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  others.  I  never  knew  a  boy 
to  be  laid  up  for  long.  These  three,  who  Avork  for  me 
at  this  hand  colouring  machine,  go  to  school  ;  they  can 
read  a  little.  The  j)enny  playhouses  are  the  ruin  of 
the  children  ;  there  are  five  of  them  close  handy  here  ; 
that's  Avhat  Government  should  put  a  stop  to  ;  they 
are  Icept  up  by  boys  and  girls  under  18.  It's  the  fault 
of  their  parents  for  letting  them  go.  I  ahvays  know 
Avhen  they've  been,  for  they  go  acting  and  singing  next 
morning  Avhat  they  heaixl  OA'cr  night,  and  right  black- 
guard stuff  it  is  if  you  OA'crhear  them. 

STONES  END,  BOROUGH. 

a  Aveek  ;  he  has  a  son  here  1 3  years  old,  Avho  can't  read  ; 
that  man  drinks.  Some  of  the  boys  keep  on  pretty 
steadily,  and  some  are  ahA^ays  changing  from  place  to 
place  ;  you  AA^ou't  find  all  the  same  lot  here  in  any  tAvo 
weeks  foUoAving  ;  that  is  very  inconvenient  for  the 
men,  as  it  is  some  time  before  a  fresh  boy  can  be  taught, 
and  Avhen  one  goes,  anothei'  can't  be  got  at  times  easily. 
We  pay  the  machine  men  and  boys  ourselves,  and  some 
of  the  block  printers,  but  most  of  them  are  paid  by  the 
piece,  and  pay  their  own  boys.  If  there  Avere  a  com- 
plaint made  to  us  that  those  men  didn't  pay  their  boys, 
we  should  stop  it  out  of  their  earnings,  but  there  never 
is  such  a  complaint.  Some  of  them  go  to  school,  but 
I  don't  kr.ow  Avhat  good  they  get  ;  of  course  they 
might  get  good,  if  they  really  learnt  anything.  I  never 
heard  of  any  paper  stainer  having  bad  eyes.  They  are 
scarcely  CA'er  ill,  and  then  it's  Avith  drink.  The  emerald 
green  is  certainly  bad,  but  no  one  ever  works  long 
enough  at  it  noAV  for  any  harm.  As  for  white  lead  it 
is  not  often  used,  it  costs  too  much  ;  there  are  other 
things  that  do  instead,  and  cost  less.  The  men  are  not 
short-lived  ;  my  father  Avorked  40  years  at  it,  and  never 
suffered.  I  knoAV  a  man  of  65  Avho  Avas  working  very 
lately  ;  Ave  had  a  man  not  far  off  70. 

We  have  only  these  two  machines  worked  by  steam, 
the  grounding  one  on  this  side,  and  the  printing  one  on 
the  other  ;  the  boys  liaA'c  nothing  to  do  Avith  these  ; 
they  "  lay  down  "  and  "  roll  u])  ;"  the  man  oils  them  in 
the  morning  the  first  thing.  The  straps  are  all  above 
head,  out  of  reach  ;  they  might  always  be  put  so.  No 
accident  ever  happened  in  my  time. 

CO.,  MARYLEBONE  LANE,  May  1862. 

for  dinner,  but  the  only  consequence  of  that  is  that  the 
man  avIio  looks  after  it  sits  down  and  eats  his  dinner 
there,  keeping  an  eye  to  it  ;  the  boys  need  not  stop  in 
the  room,  and  don't  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever Avith  the  machine.  It  is  not  of  the  sort  that  Avants 
fencing  ;  the  shaft  from  the  engine-room  is  covered  in, 
and  there  are  cases  over  the  Avheels.  The  boys  are 
very  healthy,  and  their  Avork  is  not  heavy  ;  they  could 
all  go  to  school  if  they  chose,  but,  as  it  is,  they  are  a 
rough  ignorant  lot.  The  fact  is  that  no  respectable 
parents  Avill  put  their  children  to  the  Avork.  Our  men 
seldom  bring  their  sons  into  it  ;  they  can  get  them 
better  places.  The  majority  of  them  stay  a  short  time, 
and  then  disappear,  going  either  to  another  place  in 
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the  trade,  or  if  they  grow  big,  to  some  other  trade. 
The  undersized  ones  can't  get  other  work,  and  that's 
how  so  many  seem  stunted  ;  it  is  not  tlie  sort  of  work, 
for  they  are,  men  and  hoys,  very  free  from  sickness. 
Wlien  they  are  industrious  and  remain,  we  talte  them 
in  Iiand,  and  put  tliem  to  print  as  tliey  groAV  up  ;  we 
have  two  or  three  such  now.  Our  slack  time  is  August 
and  September  ;  tlien  there's  not  more  tliau  a  half 
day  ever  done,  and  it's  hard  to  keep  the  men  at  all. 
From  November  to  July  we  are  very  busy,  but  we 
veiy  seldom  work  overtime.  The  man  Avho  does  the 
gold  work,  may  have  half  an  hour  now  and  then,  if  he 
has  not  put  the  leaf  on  all  the  pieces,  Avhen  the  time  to 
leave  off  comes  ;  that's  because,  if  left  till  morning,  the 
size  of  the  pattern  would  be  quite  dry,  and  the  leaf 
would  not  then  adhere.  I  think  none  should  work  before 
they  are  10.    Education  is  the  great  thing  Avanted. 

Joliii  Fulcher  Smith. — Am  now  a  traveller  for  this 
house  ;  have  been  foreman'in  a  paper  hanging  manu- 
factory, a  larger  concern  than  this,  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane;  19  years  ago  that  was.  We  could  get  none  but 
the  very  lowest  class  then  out  of  St.  Giles's.  We 
always  have  to  go  to  the  Avorst  lot  for  our  boys  ;  they 
come  into  it  from  all  sorts  of  trades,  and  don't  stop  and 

At  MR.  SPURWAY'S  WORKS,  HOWARD 

3Ir.  Spurivai/,  proprietor. — We  have  only  one  block 
table  here,  the  rest  is  all  machme  worked  by  steam  ; 
there  are  two  small  and  one  large  machines  for  pi'int- 
ing,  one  for  grounding,  and  four  for  rolling  up.  We 
liaA^e  14  boys  in  all,  and  nine  of  them  are  under  13,  but 
none  under  10.  There  is  one  boy  to  each  rolling-up 
machine,  Avho  manages  it  entirely  himself ;  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  stand  behind  the  steel  rod  on  Avhicli  the 
paper  rolls  itself,  and  as  the  knife  falls  at  the  end  of 
each,  piece  of  12  yards,  to  take  that  piece  off,  and  at- 
tach the  paper  to  be  rolled  anew  to  the  rod.  Then 
there  is  a  boy  to  each  of  the  othei-  machines  to 
liiy  the  paper  down  in  lengths,  as  it  comes  off  the  hot 
plates  at  the  further  end  aAvay  from  the  machine  ;  one 
more  has  to  keep  his  hand  upon  a  handle  Avhicli  stops 
the  large  machine,  and  pulls  it  for  that  purpose,  Avhen- 
evei'  the  man  Avho  drives  that  machine  tells  him. 

From  November  to  February  our  hours  are  from  8 
a.m.  to  9 J  p.m.  or  12^  in  the  day  ;  from  February  to 
June  10  and  for  the  I'cst  of  the  year  Ave  Avork  only  7 
hours  a  day  ;  they  breakfast  before  they  come,  and 
have  tea  after  they  go  :  they  have  an  hour  at  1  p.m. 
for  dinner.    When  av8  have  to  Avork  more  overtime. 


London. 
Mr.  H.W.Lord. 


grow  up  in  it,  as  a  rule.  I  think  no  boys  should  be  Paper  Stainers. 
alloAved  to  beghi  till  they  are  10,  and  the  Avork  should 
stop  at  6  p.m.  They  are  a  bad  lot,  but  schooling  and 
kind  treatment,  that  is,  attention,  Avould  improve  them. 
Compulsory  education  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them. 
The  present  system  of  the  men  paying  their  boys 
Avorks  badly,  for  the  masters  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  so  don't  care  about  them. 

[I  had  arranged  Avith  Mr,  Hubert,  the  pro- 
prietor of  these  Avorks,  to  go  over  them  at 
an  appointed  time  with  him.  From  some 
cause,  Avhich  Avas  not  communicated  to  me, 
lie  was  unable  to  keep  that  appointmentj 
and  did  not  propose  to  make  another.  The 
above  evidence  Avas  obtained  in  conversa- 
tion, while  I  was  waiting  on  the  occasion 
above  referred  to,  and  as  I  discovered 
subsequently  that  the  general  features  of 
the  London  trade  were  in  the  main  iden- 
tical, and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
these  AVorks  presented  any  peculiarity,  I 
did  not  make  another  attempt  to  see  them.] 

ROAD,  STOKE  NEWINGTON,  Mat  1862. 

Avhich  is  very  seldom,  and  only  Avith  one  machine,  I 
always  keep  one  of  the  bigger  lads. 

They  generally  go  to  school  in  the  Avinter  of  an 
evening  three  times  a  Aveek,  and  they  play  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  they  go  for  the  Avarmtli  as  much  as  the  schooling, 
I  think.  In  the  cold  Aveather,  Avhen  we  are  Avorkhig 
Avith,  perhaps,  only  half  our  hands,  before  or  after  our 
busy  time,  the  others  Avill  often  come  and  ask  to  take 
a  turn  and  help  the  others  :  for  tJiey  like  the  warmth 
of  our  place  better  than  the  rain  outside,  or  their  home 
Avithout  a  fire. 

I  have  had  machines  for  nine  years,  and  never  had 
any  accident  from  them ;  nor  is  there  any  absence  from 
illness.  On  a  fine  morning  the  boys  Avill  sometimes  be 
off  in  a  body  to  the  forest,  and  leave  us  helpless  ;  once 
I  caught  the  ringleader,  and  sent  him  off  about  his 
business,  but  the  rest  of  them  took  up  their  caps,  and 
went  off  too.  We  always  stop  Avork  for  the  dinner 
hour,  and  they  almost  all  go  liome,  for  they  live  near  ; 
the  loss  from  Avaste  alone  by  stopping  is  a  mere  nothing, 
a  yard  or  two  of  paper  spoilt  at  most.  Some  of  the 
boys  get  as  much  as  55.  Qd.  a  AA'cck  ;  others  about  3s. 


At  holmes  and  AUBERT,  20,  LOWER  ROAD,  ISLINGTON,  May  1862. 


counting-house 


George  Balls. — Am  clerk  in  the 
have  been  about  the  place  seA'eu  years  ;  my  father  Avas 
here  31  years.  Ours  is  all  block-work  here.  Our 
hours  are  7  to  7,  and  from  8  to  7  in  the  winter  ;  on 
Saturday  Ave  pay  at  6.  We  have  2  yards  hei'e  ;  the 
boys  ahvays  play  there  after  dinner.  They  are  a  very 
ignorant  set  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  previous  generation  ; 
men  used  to  earn  their  4Z.  and  51.  a  Aveek  here  and 
drank  it  a.way  instead  of  educating  their  children  ;  noAV 
21.  to  3/.  is  the  most  a  man  earns,  and  they  drink  still ; 
the  boys  .average  45. ;  they  often  don't  get  paid,  and 
then  the  parents  come  domi  to  us.  The  men  treat  them 
better  than  they  used  to  do.  If  they  are  not  paid,  they 
often  go  off  to  some  other  of  the  neighbouring  paper 
stainers,  so  they  are  rather  independent.  Most  of  ours 
go  to  school.  They  are  very  healthy.  We  provide 
them  soap  and  towels  for  Avashing  ;  I  don't  think  they 
are  A"ery  fond  of  using  them. 

All  breakfast  before  they  come  and  have  an  hour 
for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

We  have  11  under  13,  and  12  betAveen  that  and  18  ; 
none  are  under  10. 

J olm  Downhan,  block  printer. — Am  62  ;  haA^e  been 
through  the  Avhole  thing,  the  very  Avorst  of  it  ;  have 
never  been  laid  up.  Have  been  three  months  on  end 
Avorking  at  arsenic  ;  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  consti- 
tution ;  some  I  have  seen  break  out  all  over  after 
Avorking  a  few  days  at  it.  The  Avork  Ave  have  is  very 
healthy,  and  light  too  for  the  boys  ;  they  get  tired  with 
being  on  their  legs  a  good  deal,  but  they  play  for  all  that. 

S 


James  Petre,  block  printer. — Have  been  for  40  years 
at  this  Avork,  and  began  at  13.  The  green  affects  me 
AvonderfuUy,  not  only  lips  and  nostrils,  but  under  my 
armpits  and  thighs.  I  had  Avhat  the  doctor  called 
granular  eyelids  ;  that  he  said  came  from  the  arsenic  : 
after  2  or  3  Aveeks  Avork  at  it  nausea  Avould  come  on, 
but  Ave  never  AVork  so  long  at  it  noAV  ;  Ave  don't  use 
21bs.  for  201bs.  that  Ave  used  to.  There  are  few  so 
affected  by  it  as  I  am.  My  tecring  boy  does  look  pale  ; 
that  isn't  the  Avork  though,  the  poor  little  felloAV  is 
underfed  ;  that's  the  reason  Avith  most  of  them  that 
look  unhealthy  ;  it's  not  the  nature  of  the  business,  but 
want  of  food.  He  has  only  a  mother,  and  she  is  very 
poor  ;  he  can  read  and  goes  to  school  ;  most  of  them 
do  here,  in  the  Avinter,  that  is,  Avhile  school  goes  on  ; 
now  they  only  go  to  Sunday  school. 

It  is  all  nonsense,  sir,  if  you  avIU  pardon  me,  about 
paper  stainers  not  living  over  50.  My  father  is  70 
odd  ;  my  brother  is  older  than  iiie  ;  there  is  Phelps 
too,  he  is  80. 

JoJm  Cole,  marbler. — Am  25  years  old.  I  only 
knoAV  one  man  with  "  drop  hands  ;"  it  is  not  by  any 
means  very  general  ;  of  course  there  are  several  others 
Avith  it,  still  it  is  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  ahA^ays  their 
own  dirty  habits  and  carelessness  that  bring  it  on 
There  is  no  s'ench  or  anything  of  that  kind  from  the 
Avhite  lead  Ave  use  ;  it  is  the  eating  meals  Avith  dirty 
hands,  and  being  dirty  in  mixing,  that  cause  the  harm. 
The  boys  don't  touch  it, 
3 
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Paper  Stainers. 


Loudon. 


Mr.  II.  W.  Lord. 


Robert 
been  here  2\  years 


At  me.  GODWIN'S  WORKS; 

Knights. — Am  the  warehouseman  ;  have 
Our  hours  are  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
and  no  overtime  ;  in  vs^inter  we  begin  at  8  ;  we  have 
now  about  14  blocks  in  work  ;  a  man  and  a  boy  to 
each  ;  the  men  all  treat  their  boys  well  ;  none  of  them 
are  under  13,  there  are  18  under  18.  Three  or  four  of 
the  boys  are  employed  in  the  colour  shed  grinding  and 
mixing  ;  those  are  paid  weekly  by  Mr.  Godwin  him- 
self, and  so  is  another  who  helps  at  tlie  rubbing  ma- 
chine, he  is  16  ;  that  wants  a  strong  boy.  The  rest 
are  paid  by  the  men.  They  are  all  healthy,  I  think. 
They  have  two  hours  for  meals  ;  dinner  from  1  to  2  ; 
tea  and  breakfast  when  they  like. 

George  Lamb,  block  printer. — Am  40  ;  began  at  7^ 
years  old.  They  don't  begin  so  early  now.  We  never 
have  them  laid  up.  Two  of  my  sons  were  at  it.  I  took 
them  away  to  out- door  work,  I  thought  they  weren't 
healthy,  that  is  strong  ;  not  bepause  the  work  itself  is 
unhealthy.  It  is  close  in  winter,  when  the  stoves  are 
lit  for  drying. 

Charles  Lamb,  teerer. — Am  14  ;  began  at  10  ;  teer 
for  my  father  ;  used  to  go  to  school,  can  read.  I'm 
strong  enough. 

James  tVebber,  teerer. — Am  16  ;  have  been  at  it  six 
years  ;  work  with  my  father  ;  most  of  them  that  have 
sons,  bring  them  to  teer  for  them.  Can  read ;  used 
to  go  to  school  ;  there  are  evening  schools  lately  esta- 
blished near  us.  Boys  come  early  to  roll  up,  and  to 
clean  the  shop  ;  from  7  to  7  is  the  utmost.  I  believe 
emerald  green  has  been  in  general  use  for  the  last  20 
years  ;  when  we  perspire  much  or  have  a  cold  we  feel 
it  ;  but  if  you  are  cleanly,  it  doesn't  matter. 

Henri/  Heitman,  teerer. — Am  13  ;  began  one  year 
and  nine  months  ago.  Read  and  write  a  little,  don't  go 
to  school  now.  Am  teering  for  a  bronzer.  He  has  to 
wear  a  handkerchief  round  his  mouth  when  he  is 


mix  and  gi'ind  the 


PARK  WALK,  CHELSEA. 

bronzing,  but  that  isn't  done  near  me,  it  is  lower  down 
in  the  room. 

Samuel  Smith,  teerer. — Am  10  ;  have  been  at  work 
for  a  year,  was  at  school  for  a  year  before  that  ;  learnt 
nothing  there  ;  don't  go  now.    Am  never  ill  at  all. 

Daniel  Taylor,  satiuer. — Am  23  ;  have  worked  at 
another  factory  driving  the  engine  and  feeding  the 
machine  with  colour  ;  am  now  rubbing  with  French 
chalk  to  polish.  No  ill  effects  on  me.  Am  paid  by 
the  week. 

Edward  Lynes. — Am  15  ;  began  at  10  ;  go  to  school 
now  from  7  to  8^  of  an  evening  three  nights  a  week, 
there  is  no  school  in  summer.  I 
colours.    Am  in  good  health. 

Mr.  John  Godwin,  proprietor. — I  Avant  to  tell  you 
about  this  emerald  green.  ^  It  all  depends  on  whether 
the  paper  is  machine  printed  or  not  ;  if  it  is,  it  is  dan- 
gerous whatever  the  temperature,  for  they  require 
rollers  foi-  machine  pi'inting,  and  the  colour  can't  be 
worked  on  the  rollers  in  a  set  state,  but  must  be  liquid  ; 
and  when  that  dries,  it  becomes  a  dust  on  the  surface 
of  paper,  which  shakes  out  and  can  be  brushed  off,  but 
the  hand  block  work  is  set  with  size,  so  we  can  work 
it  hard  so  as  not  to  I'ub  off.  I  can  make  a  dead 
emerald  green  paper  that  will  wash  without  anything 
coming  off,  and  that  without  varnish  or  any  such  thing. 
This  room  of  mine  is  papered  Avith  emerald  green 
paper  ;  look,  I  can  rul)  it  hard,  I  can  lick  it  a  dozen 
times  with  my  tongue  and  nothing  comes  off.  Arsenic 
will  not  volatilize  at  a  temperature  of .  160°.  and  no  room 
is  ever  at  that  heat. 

I  have  never  heard  of  this  bill  before,  nor  of  any 
proposition  for  Government  to  interfere.  I  don't  think 
the  boys  here  Avork  too  much,  and  they  have  time 
enough  of  an  evening  to  get  all  the  education  they 
need. 


At  MESSRS.  CARLISLE  AND  CLEGG'S,  31,  ESSEX  STREET,  ISLINGTON, 

May  1862. 


 Thomas. — Am  foreman  here  ;  haA'e  been  40 

years  in  the  trade  and  never  got  any  harm  from  it. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  any  men  or  boys  ill  ;  they 
come  at  8  a.m.,  or  perhaps  7^,  and  are  always  away  by 
8  at  night,  and  on  Saturdays  from  4  to  5.  Sometimes 
Avhen  there  is  a  job  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  they  Avork 
an  hour  overtime  ;  they  have  breakfast  before  they 
come,  and  1^  hours  at  the  least  for  dinner  and  tea, 
and  often  a  good  bit  more.  Our  Avork  is  all  block 
piinting  and  piece  work,  so  the  men  hire  and  pay 
their  boys  ;  they  pay  them  whether  there  is  work  or 
not.  We  are  going  to  other  premises  in  June,  where 
we  shall  haA'e  machinery  also.  Ours  is  not  a  season 
trade,  but  goes  on  much  the  same  all  the  year.  The 
boys  have  exercise  and  change  enough  ;  they  are  on 
their  legs  all  day.    Many  of  them  go  to  Sunday  schools. 


and  some  to  night  schools  ;  it  is  their  parents'  fault 
generally  if  they  don't  ;  they  cei'tainly  are  a  very 
ignorant  lot  and  very  rough.  From  10  to  12  is  about 
the  best  age  for  a  teerer  ;  the  men  could  not  so 
easily  get  a  boy  ovei'  13  to  come,  nor  to  stay  long, 
if  they  did  ;  parents  AA'ould  be  sure  to  send  them  where 
most  could  be  earned,  and'  can't  be  brought  to  see  the 
gain  of  having  them  educated.  As  for  overtime, 
working  for  at  the  utmost  12  consecutive  hours, 
including  tAvo  for  meals,  between,  say,  6  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.,  would  suit  us,  in  fact  it  is  what  we  do  at 
present.  They  take  their  meals  in  the  shops  or  yard 
as  they  like  ;  some  go  home  ;  after  dinner  they  ahvays 
play  in  the  yard.  There  is  a  deal  of  washing  in 
our  business,  they  can't  have  their  hands  long  remain 
very  dirty. 


At  MR.  ERWOOD'S,  GOSWELL  STREET,  May  1862. 


Mr.  Erwood. — My  works  are  on  a  small  scale  ; 
there  are  1 1  tables  with  a  man  and  boy  to  each,  and 
two  small  machines  for  grounding  and  satining, 
worked  by  steam  poAver  ;  that  was  some  time  ago 
placed  upon  my  premises  chiefly  for  another  purpose, 
which  has  been  abandoned.  The  boys  and  mfn  show 
no  symptoms  of  sickness  beyond  that  which  or- 
dinarily attaches  to  indoor  occupations  in  a  city. 
There  are  14  boys  in  all,  two  of  Avhom  are  under  13  ; 
the  hours  are  from  8^  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  4  p.m.  on 
Saturday  ;  half  an  hour  allowed  for  tea  and  an  hour 
for  dinner  :  lunch  is  practised,  but  not  recognized  ;  no 
overtime  is  taken. 

I  am  between  40  and  50,  and  Avas  born  to  the  trade  ; 
I  used  to  work  from  4  in  the  morning  till  8  at  night 
often  ;  that  never  hurt  me.  They  were  much  better 
boys  then  than  they  are  now.  Relays  could  not  be 
arranged  in  London  ;  as  it  is,  the  shoeblack  business 
takes  many  of  our  boys  aAvay  ;  it  unsettles  them  ;  for 
they  can  make,  for  a  few  days  Avhen  the  weather 
suits,  much  more  with  much  less  trouble  than  with  us, 
and  then,  if  you  say  anything  to  them  when  they  have 


come  back,  off  they  are  again  at  half  a  Avord.  Our 
boys  go  to  the  ragged  school  ;  we  have  to  give  cer- 
tificates ;  I  think  the  encouragement  is  *  good,  it 
stimulates  them.  If  you  overhear  their  conversation 
it  is  very  bad  ;  most  of  them  are  thieves  ;  one  of  mine 
picked  my  pocket,  while  I  was  overlooking  anothei'  at 
work.  I  try  to  keep  tliem  at  work  till  they  are  19 
or  20,  then  they  outgrow  their  thievish  propensities 
often,  and  become  respectable.  If  they  Avere  flogged 
and  sent  back  to  work,  it  would  be  better  than  prison, 
I  believe.  I  once  took  a  boy  back  into  my  employ, 
who  was  convicted  before  a  magistrate  of  stealing, 
but  in  14  days  he  stopped  Avork  and  ncA'er  returned. 

I  have  Avorked  for  weeks  together  at  arsenic  green, 
and  had  no  hurt  from  it  ;  we  should  be  glad  enough 
to  be  lid  of  it  though,  for  it  is  very  dear,  and  we  can't 
charge  more  for  it  than  for  cheaper  greens,  but  people 
Avill  have  the  tint.  It  is  only  b.ad  if  the  skin  is  abraded, 
or  if  it  gets  under  the  nails,  and  a  man  doesn't  wash  ; 
mere  dirt  will  make  a  sore  worse.  Machine-made 
green  papers  must  be  Averse  than  block-made,  'because 
the  colour  for  block  piinting  is  worked  almost  in  a 
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jelly,  but  tJie  cylinder  iu  the  macliiue  must  have  a 
more  or  less  liquid  colour,  or  it  would  not  revolve  ; 
and  so  there  cannot  be  enough  size  to  bind  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other. 

As  to  overtime  the  men  might  very  well  so  arrange 
their  work  as  not  to  have  to  stay  to  finish  off  an  order  ; 
they  can  always  calculate  how  long  they  will  take 
within  a  little,  and  if  they  chose,  or  were  compelled 
to  come  earlier  in  the  morning,  might  be  ready  to  close 

At  MESSRS.  JONES,  ARLINGTON 

Thomas  John  Jones. — ^Am  41.  Have  worked  at 
this  since  10.  Our  hours  here  are  7  to  7  and  no 
overtime  ;  that  is,  never  more  than  12  consecutive 
hours,  including  two  hours  for  meals.  Ours  is  all 
piece  work.  We  have  19  here,  12  of  them  boys. 
We  average  five  days  of  10  hours  work  in  the 
Aveek,  I  should  say.  When  I  was  a  boy  and  teered, 
we  were  cruelly  treated,  beat  about  with  the  rollers 
and  that,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  now.  I 
have  never  seen  any  one  struck  here,  but  I  dare 
say  they  give  them  a  knock  now  and  then  ;  they 


London. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


regularly  at  night.    Turpentine  varnish  used  to  be  Paper  Stainers 
fashionable,  and  then  a  man  working  it  might  get 
nearly  intoxicated  in  two  hours,  but  we  scarcely  ever 
use  it  now. 

If  their  eyes  suffer,  it  is  from  drink,  not  work  ;  an 
average  worker  will  put  his  block  on  to  piint  perhaps 
40  times  in  8  minutes,  and  each  time  he  has  to  fit  the 
pin  to  the  gauge  ;  that  is  not  like  fine  needlework,  or 
small  j^rint,  where  you  look  continuously. 

STREET,  ISLINGTON,  May  1862. 

want  it  sometimes  ;  that  isn't  cruelty.  I  think  the 
shoeblacks  have  helped  more  than  anything  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  our  boys.  Thei'e  was  another 
source  of  employment  opened  to  that  very  low  class, 
from  which  they  came,  so  they  could  make  better  terms, 
or  leave  their  masters,  if  they  paid  them  badly  or  ti'eated 
them  ill.  Our  flecker  is  away  to-day  ;  he  hasn't 
been  well  lately  ;  in  fact,  like  too  many  of  them,  he 
drinks  ;  so  his  two  boys  are  playing  about  there  ;  they 
get  paid  by  him  all  the  same.  I  should  say  he  has 
been  away  14  days  in  the  last  two  months. 


At  MR.  HENNELL'S,  172,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  May  1862. 


Edward  Hennell. — Have  been  all  my  life  in  the 
trade.  Have  no  machinery.  All  my  men  ai'e  paid  by 
the  piece.  There  are  10  boys  here  ;  four  under  13. 
Our  nominal  hours  are  from  7  to  7.  I  wish  they  were 
the  real,  but  the  men  won't  come  till  9,  and  so  the  boys 
don't  get  here  till  nearly  8,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any 
one  works  overtime  ;  sometimes  they  do  an  hour  over- 
time. On  Saturday  I  j^ay  from  2  to  3.  Some  work 
on  till  5  ;  that  is  as  they  please.  We  work  here  for 
small  "  current  "  orders,  so  to  speak,  and  not  for  stock ; 
and  now  and  then  a  job  may  come  in  requiring  speedy 
delivery  ;  and  if  it  is  not  finished  overnight,  the  de- 
livery is  delayed  for  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  That 
is  how  our  ovei'time  work   comes  about  generally. 


Mine  is  a  season  trade.  The  busiest  time,  from  May 
to  July  ;  then  perhaps  half  the  tables  do  an  hour  a 
week  overtime.  A  i-egulation  limiting  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  in  the  Aveek  would  suit  bettei'  than 
limiting  to  so  many  hours  each  day.  At  all  events  it 
should  be  allowed  to  work  for  12  consecutive  hours 
within  a  wider  range  than  6  to  6.  Neither  half  days 
nor  alternate  days  would  do  for  children  in  London. 
Thei'e  is  a  demand  for  children's  labour.  Here  the 
average  is  4*.  a  week,  and  45.  6d.  for  the  bigger  ones. 
They  could  get  more  than  half  that  anywhere.  Our 
dinner  is  1  to  2.  They  get  breakfast  before  they  come; 
and  as  they  often  leave  before  7  and  in  winter  at  6, 
there  is  no  time  allowed  for  tea. 


At  MR.  RILEY'S  WORKS,  MIDDLETON  YARD,  WORSHIP  'STREET, 

SHOREDITCH,  June  1862. . 


Mr.  Riley. — I  am  the  proprietor  of  these  works  ; 
they  are  confined  to  making  marbled  papers.  We  have 
no  steam  machinery.  There  are  30  or  40  boys  at 
work  here,  one  or  two  just  upon  13  years  old.  I  won't 
have  them  younger.  They  have  to  fill  in  the  clouded 
colours,  after  the  man  has  put  the  veins  on,  and  "  to 
hang  up  "  to  dry  ;  a  little  boy  wouldn't  do  for  that,  he 
couldn't  reach  over  the  table,  nor  lift  the  crutch  high 
enough.  Our  usual  hours  are  from  6^  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
but  they  often  don't  come  till  7-|.  We  are  generally 
employed  much  the  same  throughout  the  year.  In  the 
late  autumn  and  winter  we  are  busiest,  then  we  may 


make  perhaps  six  hours  a  week  overtime  ;  sometimes 
we  have  worked  three  or  four  hours  overtime  in  one 
night,  but  we  have  not  worked  so  late  as  10  p.m.  for 
three  months  ;  we  are  now  working  from  8  to  6.  The 
weeks  before  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  are  those  in 
which  we  do  most  overtime,  that  is  so  as  to  get  more 
holiday  in  the  following  week.  Our  meal  times  are, 
dinner  1  to  2,  and  tea  about  5  ;  they  are  generally 
taken  upon  the  premises.  I  think  some  regulation  of 
the  overtime  would  be  a  good  thing  both  for  men  and 
masters.  If  all  had  to  submit  to  it,  none  would  suffer 
I  am  sure  I  should  not. 


At  MR.  BEAUCHAMFS  WORKS,  WARNER  PLACE,  HACKNEY  ROAD, 

June  1862. 


Mr.  Beauchamp. — I  employ  three  children  and 
four  young  persons  in  block  printing,  to  which  my 
business  is  limited  ;  the  youngest  of  them  is  my  own 
son,  he  is  1 1. 

Our  meal  hours  are  8  to  8,  but  for  the  last  fortnight 
we  have  begun  work  at  6^  and  gone  on  till  8  ;  we  had 
not  worked  overtime  for  a  twelvemonth  before  that. 


to  2, 


They  go  home  to  their  meals,  dinner  from  1 
tea  at  6  or  so. 

The  boys  are  very  ignorant  ;  only  one  goes  to 
school ;  and  the  men  very  irregular  generally,  though 
just  now  I  am  well  off.  I  have  had  men  who  n^ver 
thought  of  coming  till  Wednesday  in  the  week,  and 
then  wanted  to  make  up  by  overtime. 


At  MESSRS.  ROBINS'  AND  KENDRICK'S  WORKS,  HAYNE  STREET,  BETHNAL 

GREEN  ROAD,  June  1862. 


8  to  7i 


Mr.  Kendrick,  proprietor. — Our  usual  houis  are 
in  the  winter  we  work  rather  more,  but  not 
more  than  once  a  month  do  we  work  overtime,  taking 
the  year  round.  It  is  all  hand  work.  We  have  one 
boy  under  13,  five  or  six  others  between  that  and  18. 
Two  or  three  go  to  school.  For  the  last  month  they 
liave  had  nothing  to  do,  but  we  pay  them  to  keep  them 


out  of  the  streets.  They  go  home  for  their  meals. 
Dinner  an  hour  at  1,  tea  half  an  hour. 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  done  in  London  in  the 
way  of  garret  work,  that  is,  I  don't  think  printers  take 
their  work  for  retail  houses  to  do  it  at  a  table  of  their 
own  at  home.  There  is  one,  I  believe,  somewhere  about 
Drury  Lane  who  does,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  more. 


S  4 
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FINISHERS,  HOOKERS,  &c. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


Hookers,  &c. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


Number  of 
hookers. 


Employers 
of  hookers. 


Age,  nature  of 
■work,  and 
■wages. 


rinishers. 


Nature  of 

material 

finished. 


Gentlemen,  '  Temple,  March  1863. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  send  you  the  accompanying  evidence,  collected  by  me  in  Manchester, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  cliildren  and  young  persons  by  "  finishers  "  and  "  makers  np,"  and  also 
by  merchants  and  warehousemen,  who  "  make  up  "  and  pack  goods  upon  their  own  premises. 

While  the  proof-sheets  of  my  report  and  evidence  upon  this  subject  were  in  my  hands  for  cor- 
rection, the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act 
(23  &  24  Vict.  c.  78)  by  including  "  finishers  "  within  its  terras.  The  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  as  "hookers  "  by  "  makers  vip  "  and  by  merchants  is,  however,  still  left  unregulated  ; 
and  the  grievance  complained  of  by  the  finishers,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  remains  unremedied. 
I  have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  which  I  have  mentioned,  to 
retain  the  evidence  as  I  originally  forwarded  it  to  you,  although,  some  portions  of  it  may  appear 
superfluous. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  number  of  the  children  and  young  persons  who  are  by  the  amendment 
in  question  brought  within  the  terms  of  that  Act,  it  appears  that  they  do  not  amount  altogether 
to  more  than  a  fifth  of  those  who  "  hook "  for  makers  up  and  warehousemen  or  merchants.  (Mr. 
Bentley's  evidence,  p.  149.) 

The  large  number*  of  boys  who  are  employed  in  ''hooking,"  (which  is  a  sort  of  rough  folding  of 
the  piece  of  goods,  incidental  and  preparatory  to  "making  up," f  and  performed  entirely  by  hand 
labour,)  would  make  any  inquiry  into  the  occupations  of  children  in  this  district,  which  did  not 
embrace  them,  incomplete. 

"  Hookers "  are  employed  alike  by  finishers  and  by  merchants  who  "  make  up,"  as  well  as  by 
"  makers  up  and  packers,"  who  do  not  "  finish  "  goods.  Most  of  such  employers  have  a  certain  number 
of  boys  for  this  purpose  in  their  regular  employ.  Very  many,  however,  get  them  as  they  happen  to 
want  them,  and  discharge  them  after  a  few  busy  weeks,  imtil  the  next  brisk  season  in  the  trade 
may  arrive;  these  boys  are  said  not  to  care  for  constant  employment,  and  to  prefer  a  frequent 
change  of  masters.* 

In  consequence  of  the  present  depression  in  the  cotton  trade,  I  have  had  comparatively  little 
opportunity  of  seeing  hookers  at  their  work,  and  of  examining  them  personally ;  the  work,  however, 
is  so  simple  and  so  uniform  as  to  render  those  opportunities,  which  I  have  had,  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  The  greater  number  are,  as  I  am  informed,  over  13  and  under  17  years  of  age  ;  there  are, 
however,  many  of  about  12  years,  and  some  younger  than  that,  who  in  ordinary  times  are  so  employed. 
Many  begin  at  as  early  an  age  as  10  to  cut  tickets  or  to  do  some  other  light  work,  and  learn  by 
degrees  to  hook.|  The  work  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  hookers  employed  in  bleach  works, 
which  are  already  regvdated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  hooking  frame  consists  of  two  uprights  with  a  graduated  bar  between  them,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  fixed  hook  ;  a  second  hook  is  fitted  so  as  to  slide  along  the  bar,  and  thereby  the  frame  is 
adjusted  for  the  requisite  width  to  which  the  piece  is  to  be  folded.  The  hooker  stands  to  his  frame, 
which  admits  of  being  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  his  height,  and  hooks  the  upper  edge  of  the  piece 
with  his  right  hand,  folding  it  rapidly  to  and  fro  upon  the  hooks.  The  hooking  lads  are  paid 
sometimes  by  the  piece,  and  sometimes  by  time  ;  in  most  cases  day-work  and  piece-work  are  com- 
bined, so  that  the  payment  is  by  the  piece  for  all  work  beyond  a  certain  amount  per  hour.  Their 
earnings  will  probably  average  from  5s.  to  7s.  a  week.§ 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  having  recently  decided  that  the  "  finishing  "  spoken  of  in  the  ,7th  and 
11th  sections  of  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act,  refers  to  the  process  of  finishing  which  is 
incidental  to  those  trades,  and  not  to  that  which  is  carried  on  as  a  separate  and  independent  business, 
that  business  appeared  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry,  as  one  "  not  already  regulated 
by  law."|| 

This  decision  seems  to  have  taken  the  finishers  of  Manchester  by  surprise,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
informed  both  by  many  of  themselves,  and  also  by  Mr.  Coles,  the  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  for  this 
district,  that  nearly  all  of  that  trade  had  considered  themselves  to  be  within  the  terms  of  the  Act 
above-mentioned,  and  had  accordingly  placed  themselves  under  inspection. 

The  material,  upon  which  are  performed  the  various  processes  of  finishing,  Avith  which  this  evidence 
is  concerned,  is  chiefly  cotton  cloth  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  term  "  finishing is  obviously  most 
comprehensive,  and  the  several  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  various  textile  fabrics,  as  for  example,  of 


*  The  various  estimates  ■which  I  received  from  employers,  as  to  the  number  of  boys  engaged  iu  hooking,  -were  so  discrepant  that 
T  applied  for  some  trustworthy  statistics  to  Captain  Palin,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  from  -whom  I  have  on  several  other 
occasions  obtained  much  useful  information  and  assistance.  By  his  order  inquiries  -were  made  at  the  various  hookers  and  makers 
up  "  rooms,"  as  -well  as  from  employers  and  from  other  sources  available  to  the  police.  The  result  communicated  to  me  by  Inspector 
Buckley  -was,  that  in  the  usual  state  of  trade,  the  number  of  hookers  in  regular  employ  bet^ween  the  ages  of  1 1  and  1 7,  is  about  1 ,500 ; 
and  that  of  those  between  the  same  ages,  -who  hook  at  irregular  intervals  in  times  of  pressure,  -will  amount  to  800  more. — H.W.L. 

•j-  "Making-up"  is  folding  the  cloth  into  the  proper  lengths  for  the  market  for  -which  it  is  designed.  See  Mr.  Bentley's 
evidence,  p.  148.  f  Mr.  Peacock's  evidence,  p.  15G. 

§  See  evidence  of  Messrs.  T-witty,  p.  152,  Peacock,  p.  156,  Charlton,  p.  157,  Ste-wart,  p.  158.    1|  Ho-warth  v.  Coles,  12  C.B.N.S.,  139. 
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silk  and  of  worsted,  will  probably  have,  each  of  them,  their  especial  class  of  finishers.  Worsted  fancy 
goods  are,  however,  in  many  cases  finished  in  Manchester.  The  finishers  of  lace  appear,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  be  at  present  expressly  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Lace  Factories  Act,  1861. 

The  process  of  "  finishing  "  as  carried  on  in  this  district,  varies  according  as  the  goods  to  be  finished 
come  within  the  class  of  "  heavy,"  or  that  of  "  light "  goods.  In  the  case  of  heavy  goods,  such  as 
moleskins  or  fustians,  it  consists  mainly  in  stiffening  and  putting  a  nap  upon  the  manufactured  article  ; 
in  that  of  light  or  fancy  goods,  in  calendering,  hot-pressing,  and  the  like.  These  results  are  efi^ected 
by  machinery  moved  by  steam  power. 

The  boys  engaged  in  either  branch  of  this  business  are  seldom  much  under  12  years  of  age,  most  are 
over  13:  their  occupation  consists  chiefly  in  "tenting,"  or  watching,  the  machines,  employed  for  the 
various  purposes  above-mentioned ;  they  have  also  from  time  to  time  to  carry  the  pieces  of  goods 
from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another,  and  to  "  wire "  or  fasten  the  end  of  one  piece  to  another, 
m  order  to  lead  several  consecutively  through  the  machine.  Their  earnings  vary  from  3s.  to  7s. 
per  week.  Females  are  not  employed  to  any  extent  by  finishers  In  Manchester ;  the  few  with 
Avhom  I  met  were  engaged  in  stitching  the  finished  pieces,  and  were  adults. 

The  usual  hours  of  labour  for  lads  employed  by  finishers  vary  from  12  to  13  hours  a  day,  including 
the  hour  and  a  half  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  These  hours  are  likely  to  be  exceeded  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  hours,  and  occasionally  more,  at  different  times  of  pressure  for  as  much  as  two  or  three 
months  In  the  whole  year.  The  finishers  of  the  heavy  class  of  goods  seem  to  have  longer  hours  In 
their  ordinary  work  than  the  calenderers,  but  to  be  less  liable  to  excessive  overtime.  In  all  esta- 
blishments of  makers  up  and  of  merchants,  where  a  judicious  system  of  management  prevails,  the 
hookers  will  probably  be  liable  to  no  more,  if  not  to  less  overtime,  than  the  class  of  lads  who  tent 
finishing  machines. 

The  heat  required  in  some  processes  of  the  finishing  of  heavy  goods,  and  the  dust  or  flue  pro- 
duced in  that  of  "  raising  "  a  nap  on  the  front  or  back  of  the  cloth,  are  considered  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  dust  in  hooking  the  grey  or  unbleached  cloth  for  the  Indian  or  Chinese  markets,  to 
which  material  some  houses  confine  their  operations  almost  exclusively,  is  also  said  to  be  very  hurtful.* 
Hooking  is  not  in  itself  unhealthy  nor  fatiguing,  unless  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  hours  of  labour 
make  It  such. 

ThQ  use  of  steam-power  In  warehouses  and  by  makers  up  Is,  In  most  cases,  confined  to  working  the 
presses  by  means  of  v/hich  the  bales  of  goods  are  packed.  None  but  adults  are  engaged  in  this  work, 
which  is  generally  carried  on  upon  the  ground  floor  apart  from  the  rooms  In  which  the  lads  in  such 
establishments  are  employed.  In  one  warehouse  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  calendering  machine. 
I  did  not,  however,  hear  of  any  other  cases  in  which  calendering  was  done  u])on  the  merchant's 
premises,  and  believe  that,  if  any  exist,  they  are  rare. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  is  concerned,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  both  hookers  and 
machine  tenters  should  not  work  in  relays.f  The  number  under  13  years  old  is,  however,  comparatively 
small,  and  most  employers  assert  that  they  would  get  rid  of  those  they  had  under  that  age,  as  it  is  s:iid 
was  done  when  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act  came  into  force, |  to  avoid  the  alleged  inconve- 
nience of  school  certificates,  and  of  the  other  machinery  of  the  Act. 

The  question  would  probably  resolve  itself  Into  the  simple  one  of  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
from  time  to  time.  With  regard  to  that  point,  Mr.  (^oles  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
information  as  to  the  increased  employment  of  half-timers  in  the  factories  within  the  towns  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  and  their  Immediate  neighbourhood.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1859,  the  number  of  children  so  employed  was,  in  round  numbers,  1,350  ;  at  the  end  of  1861,  they 
amounted  to  2,140,  an  increase  of  790,  or  more  than  one-half  in  three  years.§ 

The  average  rate  of  such  half-timers'  wages  is  stated  to  be  from  25.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week,  or  about 
one-half  of  a  hooker's  wage  for  full  time.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  fear  that  an  enforced  system  of 
relays,  would,  under  the  consequence  of  diminished  earnings,  deprive  the  trade  of  such  labour  alto- 
gether, may  be  Ill-founded.  A  general  Act  !|  Is,  however,  thought  by  many  to  be  needed,  if  any  be, 
such  as  should  embrace  all  or  a  very  great  proportion  of  trades  of  every  description,  which  furnish 
employment  for  juvenile  labour  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Inasmuch  as  in  ordinary  times,  as  it  is, 
a  scarcity  of  hookers  is  often  felt.l  A  further  objection  urged  to  any  general  system  of  relays  for 
hookers  is  the  great  probability,  arising  from  the  habits  and  necessities  of  customers,  that  the  morning- 
set  would  be  idle,  and  the  afternoon  set  over-worked.**  It  is,  however,  thought  by  others  that  the 
whole  question  of  afternoon  work  and  of  late  hours  generally,  resolves  Itself  into  the  simple  one  of 
management,  and  that  a  good  system  In  all  cases  gets  rid  of  any  necessity  for  irregularity  or  over- 
time.ff  At  all  events  the  alternative  given  by  the  Factory  Act  (7  &  8  Ylct.  c.  15.  s.  31)  of  working 
children  full  time  on  every  other  day  and  sending  them  to  school  on  each  preceding  day,  would 
obviate  that  difficulty,  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  usual  age  of  the  hooker, 
would  probably  be  preferable  to  the  plan  generally  adopted  in  the  factories,  that,  namely,  of  having 
two  sets  relieving  each  other  In  the  same  day. 

The  chief  objection  on  the  part  of  the  finishers  to  legislative  Interference  Is  founded  upon  the  alleged 
danger  of  foreign  competition.  Their  opinions  upon  this  question  are  expressed  at  some  length  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Williams  (pp.  149,  150). 

A  point,  however,  upon  which  they  insist  even  more  strongly,  is  the  necessity  In  common  fairness 
of  including  "  makers-up  "  and  merchants  In  any  Bill  which  should  embrace  "  finishers  "  as  a  class, 
employing  children  and  young  persons.    This  is  very  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Goodier, 
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*  Mr.Peacock's  evidence,  p.  156.  f  Mr.Howarth's  evidence,  p.  151;  Mr.  Stewart's  evidence,  p.  158.  J  Mr.  Schofield's  evidence,  p.  147. 

§  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  half-timers,  who  may  have  been  employed  by  bleachers  and  dyers  since  August  1,  18G1.  

H.  W.  L.  II  Mr.  Stewart's  evidence,  p.  158.  ^  Mr.  Stewai-t's  evidence,  p.  158  ;  Mr.  Reid's  evidence,  p.  153. 

**  Mr.  Reid's  e-idence,  p.  153.      ff  Mr.  Peacock's  evidence,  p.  156  ;  Rowland's  evidence,  p.  154;  Charlton's  evidence,  p.  157, 
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and  Mr.  Twitty  (evidence,  pp.  149,  152,  153).  Such  partial  legislation  would,  they  say,  "restrict  the 
"  employment  of  boys  by  us  in  the  very  same  occupation — the  only  one,  or  at  least  the  chief  one, 

we  have  for  them — which  in  the  warehouse  is  unrestricted,"  that,  namely,  of  "  hooking,"  in  which, 
according  to  jNIr.  Bentley,  the  greater  number  of  boys  employed  by  finishers  are  occupied ;  in  which 
also  for  every  one  employed  by  them  there  are  at  least  ten  employed  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  the 
warehouses  and  by  the  "  makers  up  "  and  packers. 

After  having  visited  the  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Barbour,  Bros.,  Messrs.  Pender  and  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Sam.  Mendel,  and  having  obtained  there  the  evidence  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  157,  158,  and  159, 
relatino"  to  the  employment  of  lads  as  hookers  in  large  mercantile  establishments  of  a  similar  nature  to 
theirs,  it  appeared  important  to  ascertain  the  views  of  some  other  of  the  leading  merchants  in 
Manchester  with  reference  to  the  effect  which  legislative  restriction  would  be  likely  to  produce  upon 
the  o-eneral  interests  of  trade,  both  home  and  foreign.  Accordingly  I  sought  and  obtained  the 
advantage  of  interviews  with  Messrs.  Reiss,  Bros.,  Messrs.  Bannerman,  Mr.  Leisler  (Du  Fay  &  Co.), 
Mr.  Benike  (Schunk  &  Souchay),  Mr.  Swanwick  (A.  and  S.  Henry  &  Co.),  Mr.  F.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Kessler. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  gentlemen  desired  that  the  opinions  which  they  expressed  to  me  should 
not  appear  as  a  part  of  the  formal  evidence  connected  with  my  report,  I  can  only  furnish  to  you  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  fair  collective  statement  of  their  views,  though  upon  some  points  the  opinions  and 
the  practice  of  some  one  of  them  differed  from  those  of  another. 

It  was  generally  observed  by  them  that  the  hookers'  work  was  not  continuous,  but  that  rests  of  five 
minutes,  or  so,  were  frequent ;  that  in  most  respectable  and  well  regulated  houses  the  hours  seldom 
exceeded,  and  often  fell  short  of,  10^  in  the  day ;  that  the  work,  being  of  an  intermittent  nature, 
afforded  opportunities  for  education  in  slack  times,  of  which  many  availed  themselves,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  hookers  themselves  required  a  power  of  working  overtime  in  brisk  seasons,  by  way  of 
recompense,  through  greater  earnings,  for  the  deficiency  when  trade  was  dull. 

All  considered  that  restrictions  were  not  needed  and  would  be  generally  disliked ;  and  that  at  all 
events  the  system  of  inspectorship,  as  applied  to  factories,  would  be  needlessly  vexatious  in  the  case 
of  warehouses.  At  the  same  time  they  allowed  that,  so  far  as  the  home  trade  was  concerned,  the 
limitations  placed  by  the  Factory  Acts  upon  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  ages  of  those  employed 
would  not  have  a  prejudicial  effect.  A  similar  opinion  was  entertained  by  most  as  to  its  practical 
effect  upon  the  foreign  shipping  trade  also,  so  far  as  their  own  establishments  were  concerned.  The 
objection  chiefly  urged  by  those  gentlemen,  who  formed  the  exception,  was  the  danger  of  customers 
preferring  foreign  competitors  on  finding  that  an  order  could  be  executed  more  speedily  by  them  than 
by  an  English  house.  The  majority,  however,  considered  that  where  a  good  system  and  proper 
management  prevailed,  and  the  size  of  the  premises  bore  a  fitting  proportion  to  the  work  undertaken, 
a  few  extra  hands  would  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  comparatively  rare  case  of  an  order  necessarily 
involving  work  beyond  the  ordinary  hours  of  labour  for  its  completion. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  loss  of  trade,  owing  to  the  supposed  inability  to  complete  shipping  orders 
in  time  for  the  sailing  of  a  particular  steamer,  I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge,  seeing  that  it  has  been 
frequently  discussed  at  great  length  by  those  most  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

With  reference  to  the  opportunities  of  education,  if  it  be  true  that  such  occur  under  the  ordinary 
condition  of  trade  in  any  degree  at  all  comparable  with  those  which  the  present  distress  unhappily 
furnishes  but  too  generally,  my  inquiries  have  by  no  means  satisfied  me  of  the  readiness  of  the 
hookers,  as  a  class,  to  take  advantage  of  them.  I  have,  indeed,  met  with  praiseworthy  instances  of 
employers  who  have  in  ordinary  times  encouraged  lads  in  their  employ  to  attend  night  schools,  or  to 
form  classes  under  the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  older  and  educated  hands  upon  the  premises ; 
such  instances  may  even  not  be  rare,  but  I  have  no  ground  for  supposing  them  to  be  common.  The 
hookers  in  warehouses  are,  indeed,  said  to  be  somewhat  superior  to  those  who  are  similarly  em- 
ployed by  finishers  or  "  makers-up,"  and  the  greater  chance  of  promotion  among  the  former  may 
well  be,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  the  chief  incentive  to  seeking  in  education  credentials  which  are  now 
generally  recognized  as  giving  their  possessor  a  prior  claim  by  giving  him  a  higher  value.  This  is 
the  argument  of  the  principals  ;  managers  and  foremen,  however,  still  speak  of  a  very  large,  though 
perhaps  diminishing,  proportion  of  hookers  who  are  yet  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  whose  moral 
and  religious  training  has  been  wholly  neglected. 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  went,  I  found  that,  although  the  class  of  lads  employed  by  finishers 
and  others  in  the  occupations  before  described,  has,  in  common,  it  is  said,  with  all  the  youthful 
population  in  Manchester,  made  great  advances  in  education  within  the  last  20  years,  still  a  large 
minority  of  those  whom  I  examined,  of  ages  varying  from  13  to  17,  were  unable  to  read ;  and  as  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  as  to  the  value  of  education,  the  worse  educated 
hands  would  in  times  of  depression  be  earliest  parted  with,  an  inquiry  at  a  time  when  trade  might  be 
more  flourishing  would  be  likely  to  disclose  a  greater  proportion  of  ignorance, 

I  can  well  believe  that,  as  has  been  stated  to  me,  the  ordinary  hours  of  labour  observed  in  many 
of  the  largest  warehouses  in  Manchester  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  that  the  occasions,  on  which 
Avork  is  there  protracted  beyond  8  p.m.,  are  not  a  dozen  in  the  year ;  this  fact  may,  indeed,  show  that 
restrictions  are  not  needed,  but  it  also  shows  that  they  will  not  necessarily  be  productive  of  the 
inconvenience  which  some  anticipate.  I  have,  however,  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  trade  were  to 
revive,  hookers  would  be  employed  in  not  a  few  warehouses,  and  especially  by  "  makers  up,"*  once  or 
twice  a  week  at  least  for  14  or  16  hours  a  day,  whenever  a  vessel  happened  to  be  starting  for  a  port 
which  had  not  the  advantage  of  frequent  and  rapid  communication  with  this  country. 


Mr.  Barton's  Eyidence,  p.  1 55. 
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It  is,  moreover,  very  doubtful  whether  any  mere  management  or  individual  effort  within  the  trade  Hookers,  &c. 
would,  of  itself,  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  shipping  business  at  various  seasons,  ^^.^  H~W~Loid 

were  it  not  for  an  extraneous  force  which,  in  the  form  of  a  combination  of  workmen  in  another     U  L_ 

employment,  indirectly  but  materially  alfects  the  hours  of  labour  in  this.    In  proceeding  to  point  out  Carriers' 
to  you  the  controlling  influence  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that  employers  of  labour  in  arrangements. 
Manchester  seem  to  have  of  late  years  become  more  fully  alive  to  the  cruelty,  the  costliness,  and  the 
Heedlessness,  of  excessive  overtime. 

To  produce  this  wide-spread  change  of  practice,  as  compared  with  that  which  prevailed  here  20 
years  ago,  the  now  generally  acknowledged  success  of  the  Factory  Acts,  so  far  as  their  main 
principle  is  concerned,  has,  no  doubt,  been  instrumental.*  In  the  particular  business  to  which 
these  remarks  apply,  the  desire  to  curtail  overtime  has  been  materially  assisted,  in  developing  a  system 
of  regular  and  reasonable  hours  of  labour,  by  the  arrangement  recently  adopted  by  the  carriers  in 
Manchester,  under  which  no  packages  are  received  for  Liverpool  after  8  p.m.,  nor  for  any  other  place 
after  6  p.m.  This  plan,  which,  however,  does  not  aflFect  the  finishers  so  much  as  the  makers  up  and 
merchants,  has  been  working  for  nearly  two  years,  and  competent  judges  f  have  assured  me  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  trade  since  that  time  have  been  such  as  to  give  ample  means  of  testing  its 
practical  effect,  and  that  the  result  is  eminently  calculated  to  render  the  long  hours  of  night  work, 
which  were  general  before  that  time,  both  needless  and  impracticable  for  the  future. 

This  arrangement  will,  doubtless,  affect  in  a  similar  way  other  trades  in  Manchester,  in  which  the 
liability  to  late  orders  pressing  for  immediate  completion  has  been  alleged  to  necessitate  long  hours 
of  overtime.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  is  the  first  occasion  presented  to  me  of  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  experienced  persons  upon  the  matter,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  thus  at  some  length  to  bring 
the  evidence  upon  this  question  under  your  notice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  Henry  W.  Lord, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


Thomas  Schofield.-^ — I  am  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  firm  of  Joshua  Schofield  and  Sons,  fustian  shear- 
ers, dyers,  and  fiuishei's.  Commercial  Mills,  Cornbrook. 
The  chief  portion  of  our  business  consists  in  "  finish- 
ing "  and  dyeing  certain  descriptions  of  heavy  cotton 
goods,  such  as  fustians  and  moleskins.  Tlie  processes 
comprehended  under  the  term  "  finishing  "  vary  very 
much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be  pro- 
duced. All  dyers  are  likewise  finishers,  but  the 
converse  of  that  does  not  hold  good  ;  the  finisher's  is 
a  trade  distinct  from  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  distinct  also  from  that  of 
the  bleacher  or  dyer,  and  is  very  often  carried  on  in 
premises  wliere  no  other  work  than  that  of  finishing, 
properly  so  called,  is  done. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  have  recently  decided 
that  "  finishing  works  "  of  such  a  class  do  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing 
Works  Act,  1860.  This  decision  is  a  great  evil,  and 
works  great  injustice.  Before  it  all  the  "  finishers," 
whether  they  happened  to  have  bleaching  or  dyeing 
works  on  the  same  premises  or  not,  considered  them- 
selves, and  were  treated  by  the  Factory  Inspectors,  as 
under  that  Act.|  As  it  is  now,  however,  persons  like 
ourselves,  who  do  lioth  our  dyeing  and  finishing  at  the 
same  works,  are  subject  to  all  the  factory  regulations 
as  to  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons, 
while  finishers  who  neither  dye  nor  bleach,  or  who 
happen  to  have  their  finishing  works  separate  from 
the  rest,  can  employ  such  persons  at  as  early  an  age, 
and  for  as  long  hours  as  they  like,  without  any  re- 
striction or  regulation  of  any  kind. 

And  yet  it  is  in  the  finishing  department  of  our 
works  that  nearly  all  the  young  jiersons  who  work  for 
us  are  employed,  and  there,  too,  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  is  more  decidedly  injurious,  and  the  liability 
to  excessive  hours  of  worlc  more  general  than  in 
either  of  the  other  works  before  mentioned. 

There  is  a  class  of  finishers  who  limit  their  work  to 
the  calendering  of  light  fabrics.  So  far  as  the  hours 
are  concerned,  they  are  as  irregular  as  the  other  ;  but 
the  branch  to  which  I  particularly  refer,  as  being  posi- 
tively injurious  to  health,  is  the  finishing  of  that  class 


of  moleskins  called  "  selfs  "  or  "  natives,"  native 
colour,  that  is,  and  goods  of  that  kind. 

These  imdergo  no  dyeing  process  whatever,  nor  are 
they  cut  as  fustians  ;  they  pass  immediately  from  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  finisher  ;  by  him 
they  are  first  dried  by  being  passed  between  hot 
cylinders  ;  at  this  point  in  the  process  many  lads  are 
employed  ;  we  have  a  number  of  ages  from  13  to  16. 
Before  the  j)assing  of  the  Bleachworks  Act  we  had 
some  under  13,  but  when  that  came  into  force  we 
discharged  them,§  as  we  did  not  want  half-timers. 
These  lads  are  engaged  in  watching,  "  tenting  "  the 
machines,  and  in  "  wiring  "  the  end  of  one  piece  on  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  unwiring  when  the 
joined  jaart  has  passed  through. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  work 
especially  deleterious  beyond  the  heated  atmosphere, 
which  is  common  to  the  mill  rooms  also,  and  makes 
them  looks  pale  and  sickly,  as  the  factory  liands  do  ; 
but  that  alone,  when  the  hours  are,  as  they  often  are, 
from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  is  very  bad. 

The  next  jirocess  is  that  of  "  raising  "  and  "  perch- 
ing "  ;  this  is  very  injurious,  especially  the  latter, 
which  is  in  effect  raising  on  the  back,  just  as  "  raising" 
by  itself  means  raising  on  the  fiice  of  the  cloth.  A 
"  nap  "  or  "  pile  "  is  produced  on  the  cloth  by  passing 
it  through  a  machine  fitted  with  wire  cards  on  revol- 
ving rollers  ;  this  is  termed  "  raising."  There  is  a 
deal  of  cotton  dust  and  flue  occasioned  in  "  raising," 
but  in  perching  there  is  more  of  that,  because  being  on 
the  back  it  tears  the  warp,  which  is  heavier,  and, 
moreover,  the  warp  threads  have  been  stiffened,  gene- 
rally with  size  flour,  or  China  clay,  or  some  such 
material  that  mixes  with  the  flue. 

At  this  many  lads  are  employed  of  ages  from  13  to 
21  ;  they  have  chiefly  to  take  care  that  the  piece  runs 
straight  through  the  machine.  That  is  likewise  the 
extent  of  their  work,  both  in  the  next  process,  that  of 
stiffening,  and  also  in  the  subsequent  ones  (in  the  case 
of  moleskins,  that  is),  those  of  re-raising  and  shearing. 
That  is  far  the  worst  of  all,  for  there  is  far  more  dust. 
This  stifFeniug  is  not,  as  it  is  with  fustian  after  perch- 
ing, a  mere  back-coating,  so  to  speak,  of  paste  laid  on 


*  See  Evidence  of  Mr.  Crooke,  p.  155;  Mr.  Schofield,  p.l47.  f  Mr.  Barton's  evidence,  p.  154;  and  Mr.Crooke's  evidence,  p.  155. 
X  Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Twitty,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Howarth,  among  others,  confirmed  this  statement. — H.W.L. 

§  The  same  course  vras  adopted  by  many,  both  dyers  and  also  finishers,  amouj^-  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Bentley,  Mr,  Goodier, 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Howarth,  who  informed  me  that  they  had  done  so. — H.W.L. 
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Hookers,  &c.   to  give  resistance  to  the  cutter's  knife,  but  is  pressed 
  into,  and  actually  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the 

klr. H.W. Lord,  material.  In  the  stiffening  process  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  beyond  the  great  heat  necessarily  applied 
with  the  bowls  or  cylinders  Avhich  lift  and  press  in 
the  liquid.  That,  however,  is  composed  of  water  and 
flour,  if  not  of  some  more  injurious  compound  ;  and 
in  the  process  of  re-raising,  in  Avhich  both  face  and 
back  are  carded,  the  dust  which  arises  from  the  cloth, 
into  which  tiiis  stiffening  has  been  dried,  is  very  bad. 

In  the  shearing,  which  bears  to  moleskins  the  same 
relation  that  cutting  does  to  fustians,  a  portion  of  the 
"  nap,"  which  has  been  "  raised,"  is  taken  off.  The 
lads  who  are  on  the  shearing  machines  are  generally 
older.  There  is  nothing  prejudicial  to  health  in  that 
work.  Serious  accidents  are  rare  ;  a  boy  will  be  sure 
to  get  a  nip  of  his  fingers,  more  or  less,  before  he  has 
been  very  loug  at  it ;  that  is  the  case  to  some  extent 
wherever  machinery  is  used  ;  for  through  curiosity  or 
carelessness  a  boy  will  always  get  some  damage  if  he 
can  ;  but  indeed  fencing,  so  far  from  being  a  pro- 
tection, would  make  our  machinery  much  more  dan- 
gerous. For  that  immense  quantity  of  flock  which  you 
see,  instead  of  being  spread  about  as  it  now  is,  would 
be  collected  just  about  the  wheels,  and  be  liable  to 
catch  fire  ;  even  without  that,  the  other  day,  one  of 
those  wheels  sent  a  spark  out  on  the  flock,  and  the 
whole  room  was  a  blaze  in  a  minute  ;  it  would  have 
I'cen  far  more  difficult  for  the  men  to  put  that  out 
if  the  wheels  had  been  boxed.  We  are,  however, 
specially  exempted  from  the  provisions  in  the  Factory 
Acts  as  to  the  fencing  machinery  ;  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  Avas  given  on  the  former  inquiiy  into  the 
bleachers  and  dyers  upon  this  point. 

We  should  suffer  very  much,  if  times  AA^ere  good 
again,  and  much  OA'crtime  Avas  being  made  in  tlie 
finishing  trade,  and  for  this  reason,  that  our  lads 
Avould  leave  us  for  the  sake  of  earning  more  Avages  by 
Avorking  overtime  in  the  same  kind  of  employment 
elscAvhere.* 

We  lia\-e  our  busy  seasons  ;  the  period  at  Avhicli 
Ave  are  most  busy  is  the  three  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  next  to  them  comes  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  year  our 
Avork  is  for  the  most  ])art  slack,  but  the  periods  differ 
somcAvhat  for  the  different  markets,  the  Australian, 
American,  home,  and  continental ;  it  was  that  liability 
to  periodic  slackness  thatAvas  one  cause  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  Act  of  the  words  "  or  fluctuation  of 
trade,"  to  enable  us  to  work  up  to  8  p.m.,  in  recovering 
time  so  lost. 

Finishers  of  light  goods  and  "makers  up"  are 
more  exposed  than  dyeps  to  the  pressure  of  sudden 
orders,  and  especially  the  latter  class,  but  the  car- 
riers' arrangements  at  present  protect  them  from 
excessive  overtime."!"  I  believe  if  all  the  mill  owners 
and  others  under  regulation  were  set  free  to  Avork  as 
they  liked,  they  Avould  all — all  Lancashire  would  say, 
"  Ave  do  not  Avant  overtime,  and  can  do  Avithout  it." 

Dyed  goods  have  often  to  be  stiffened  and  re-raised, 
but  I  do  not  consider  there  is  anything  detrimental 
to  health  in  that  process.  In  fact,  all  the  processes 
for  undyed  goods  are  more  unhealthy  than  those  for 
dyed  goods  ;  there  is  ahvays  so  much  dust. 

Finishers  often  have  very  short  notice  ;  for  goods 
can  be  finished  in  two  or  three  days,  and  the  mer- 
chant Avho,  himself  pressed  for  time,  frequently  buys 
on  commission  for  export  and  wants  to  send  an  order 
out  by  a  certain  packet,  Avill  go  where  he  can  get  his 
business  done  quickest,  and  that  will  be  where  they 
can  Avork  longest. 

NoAv,  all  our  trade  is  very  slack.  If  business  were 
brisk  Ave,  individually,  should  be  in  a  very  awkward 
position.  If,  for  instance,  the  American  Avar  ended, 
Ave  should  not  know  Avhere  to  turn  ;  we  should  want 
to  work  at  finishing  for  3  or  4  days  a  week  from 


*  See  also  evidence  of  Mr.  Twitty,  p.  152. 
f  See  evidence  of  Mr.  TAvitty,  p.  152. 


6  a.m.  till  10  or  perhaps  11  at  night,  but  could  not, 
because  we  are  under  the  Act  ;  and  yet  all  the  boys 
whom  Ave  employ,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  over  16 
in  the  dye  works,  are  engaged  in  that  branch  of  Avork, 
while  other  finishers,  who  do  not  dye  or  bleach,  em- 
ploying younger  children  at  more  deleterious  Avork, 
do  so  at  all  hours,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  Avith 
impunity. 

Last  June  tAvelA'emontli  avc  Avere  very  busy,  but 
then  the  Act  Avas  not  in  full  operation,  so  we  were 
able  to  compete  by  working  longer  hours. 

I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  framing  of  that 
Act,  and  I  knoAV  that;  the  Avords  "  or  finishing,"  in 
clause  7  ("  any  jwocess  previous  to  packing  ...  in 
'•  the  occupation  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  or  finishing  "), 
and  "or  finishing  Avorks "  in  clause  11,  Avere  intended 
to  comprehend  finishers,  Avhether  bleachers  or  dyers, 
or  merely  finishers,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  James  Bentley,  28,  Deansgate. — Our  business 
is  that  of  calendering,  stiffening,  and  general  finish- 
ing ;  ours  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  any  finishing 
house  in  the  trade,  for  Ave  have  raising  and  stiffening 
machines,  and  do  the  heavier  class  of  finishing  as  Avell 
as  the  calendering,  the  lighter  class,  sateens  for  in- 
stance, and  also  the  Avhole  business  of  making  up, 
including  hooking  and  plaiting,  exactly  as  it  is  done 
in  the  Avarehouses. 

It  is  in  that  portion  of  the  Avork  that  the  boys  Ave 
have  are  chiefly  employed.  The  total  number  of  our 
hands  at  present  is  only  58,  and  of  those  there  is  but 
one,  the  office  boy,  under  13  ;  there  are  14  between 
that  age  and  18.  We  should  have  quite  one-third 
more  if  trade  Avere  brisk,  and  the  increase  Avould  be 
mainly  among  those  between  13  and  18. 

Our  Avork  requires  a  stout  big  boy,  at  all  events 
for  the  plaiting  or  "  making  up  "  ;  he  must  be  able  to 
stand  up  to  and  reach  OA^er  the  table.  And  for  carrying 
off  the  pieces  of  cloth  from  the  drying  machine  to  the 
calendering  machine  or  to  the  "  plaiting  "  table  some 
strength  is  required.  The  hooking  frame  can  be 
adjusted,  indeed,  in  some  measure  to  suit  the  height 
of  the  hooker,  but  a  small  or  Aveakly  boy  of  13  or 
under  could  not  hook  heavy  goods.  We  have  plaiting 
machines,  but  most  is  done  by  the  hand  ;  the  mer- 
chants do  not  generally  trust  to  its  measurements,  so 
that  all  the  goods  that  can  be  hooked  are  generally 
done  so.  Speaking  generally,  our  boys  have  nothing 
to  do  directly  with  machinery,  and  beyond  the  mere 
getting  their  fingers  nipped  now  and  then,  accidents 
never  happen. 

We  pay  them  aR  ourselves  ;  some  are  apprenticed, 
not  often  before  16  ;  they  generally  serve  their  time 
out,  going  on  after  they  are  of  full  age.  There  is  a 
"  makers  up  "  club,  Avhich  would  compel  them  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade  union  to  serve  their  full  time. 

Our  usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  Avhen 
we  are  working  full  time,  but  now  we  work  only  fi'om 
9  to  4^.  Trade  has  been  bad  for  the  last  2  years.  In 
busy  times,  from  July  to  October  is  our  brisk  season. 
Then  Ave  used  to  work  at  times  till  10  p.m.,  but 
scarcely  ever  later  ;  that  was  to  finish  orders  for 
foreign  markets,  where  the  season  came  only  once  a 
year,  and  the  merchants  would  generally  drive  their 
orders  to  the  latest  moment.  Then  they  come  to  us 
to  finish  in  a  hurry,  in  time  to  catch  the  next  packet, 
and  Ave  have  to  do  so  at  the  peril  of  having  the  goods 
invoiced  to  us  if  they  miss  the  packet  by  our  delay. 

When  it  Avas  thought  that  we  should  be  prevented 
by  the  Bleachworks  Act  from  Avorking  overtime,  a 
great  number  of  the  merchants,  for  whom  we  used  to 
"  make  up  "  as  Avell  as  "finish,"  took  the  making  up 
into  their  own  hands,  and  had  it  done  in  their  ware- 
houses, either  laying  down  capital  in  hooking  frames 
and  the  like,  or  letting  out  all  their  "  making  up  "  to 
one  or  more  persons,  to  be  done  on  their  OAvn  premises 
for  a  contract  price  ;  in  either  case  acting  from  the 
fear  that  the  finishers,  being  restrained  from  employ- 
ing young  persons  over  the  factory  hours,  would  be 
unable  to  execute  those  orders  for  sudden  shipments. 
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Now  that  this  is  once  done,  they  will  not  come  back 
again  to  us,  for  they  say,  "  although  you  are  not,  after 
"  all,  under  this  Act,  you  will  be  sure  to  be  put 
"  under  one  soon."  But  the  fact  is  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  every  young  person  employed  by 
us,  there  are  at  least  10  employed  in  exactly  the  same 
way  by  the  warehouses,  and  by  the  packers  and 
makers  up.  That  is,  in  folding  the  cloths  into  various 
forms  for  the  various  markets,  for  that  is  what  all 
this  hooking  and  plaiting,  and  the  several  sorts  of 
making  up  really  amount  to. 

The  result  is  that,  since  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
we  have  had,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  making  up  from  the  warehouse.  Here 
for  instance  are  goods  from  a  house,  for  which  we 
used  before  the  Act  to  do  all  the  making  up  ;  and 
now  we  have  only  to  dry  them. 

I  do  not  think  that,  if  the  trade  were  brisk  again, 
there  would  be  the  same  necessity  for  long  hours 
that  there  formerly  was.  The  jirincipal  finishers 
have  doubled  their  machinery  in  anticipation  of  the 
Act  embracing  them  ;  the  outlay  was  enormous  and 
there  has  been  no  return. 

If  a  half  measure  were  adopted,  and  finishers 
included  within  the  provisions  of  any  Act,  Avhile 
processes  of  the  nature  of  those  that  are  now  carried 
on  in  the  v\rarehouses  remained  exempt,  many  of  us 
would  have  two  establishments,  one  for  calendering 
and  stiffening,  &c.,  and  one  for  "  making  up,"  en- 
tirely separate  from  each  other  ;  we  could,  as  it 
happens,  make  our  premises  into  two  jierfectly  dis- 
tinct works  by  a  very  little  trouble  ;  but  that  would 
be  obviously  very  unfair  for  others,  who  have  not 
those  facilities,  besides  entailing  on  us  the  labour, 
time  and  expense  of  carrying,  if  even  across  the 
street,  from  one  place  to  the  other  ;  and  beyond  all 
that,  the  very  branch  of  our  business  most  requiring 
restrictions  on  the  hours  of  juvenile  labour*  Avould 
by  such  a  contrivance  be  rendered  independent  of  all 
compulsory  regulation. 

Our  work  is  not  very  fatiguing  and  is  certainly  far 
less  monotonous  than  mill  work  is.  I  think,  if  we 
are  to  be  under  regulations,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  limit  to  be  16  instead  of  18  years  of  age  ; 
there  is  no  advantage  in  keeping  stout  lads  till  18 
from  the  sort  of  adults  work  in  overtime  that  they 
have  in  our  trade. 

The  hours  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  would  suit  us  better 
than  6  to  6  ;  the  former  would  give  us  the  two  hours 
in  the  evening  for  what  so  frequently  occurs,  the 
order  late  in  the  day  to  be  finished  for  sending  off  by 
the  next  morning  :  and  besides,  we  cannot  get  them 
ever  here  at  6  a.m.  ;  we  have  made  3  ti'ials  and 
failed.  I  doubt  whether  compulsory  closing  at  6  p.m. 
would  bring  them  any  earlier.  I  can't  quite  say  what 
the  cause  is  :  but  I  am  sure  that  drink  is  the  cause 
of  half  the  troubles  of  Lancashire.  I  am  no  tem- 
perance advocate  or  total  abolitionist,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  a  Maine  liquor-law  would  be  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  befal  the  Lancashire 
operative.  When  we  are  on  full  time  half  our  hands 
will  be  away  all  Monday,  and  on  the  Tuesday  will 
come  in  late  with  "  I  had  a  drop  too  much  over  night 
"  and  thought  I  should  not  do  anything  if  I  came 
"  yesterday." 

I  have  never  been  opposed  to  any  reasonable  re- 
striction being  put  by  the  Legislature  upon  us,  if  only 
it  be  equal  in  its  bearing  on  all  who  employ  juvenile 
labour  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  end  as 
ourselves.  Indeed,  I  gave  all  the  assistance  and  in- 
formation in  my  power  to  the  Commissioner  who 
was  here  collecting  evidence  for  the  Bleachers'  and 
Dyers'  Act  in  1859  ;  and  am  equally  ready  to  do  so 
now  ;  for  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  an  Act,  which 
should  include  finishers  of  every  class  of  goods,  light 
or  heavy,  whether  the  process  be  absolutely  or  re- 
latively final,  and  whether  the  work  be  conducted  on 


*  See  also  Mr.  Goodier's  evidence,  p.  151. 
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"  finishing  works,"  strictly  so  called,  or  on  any  other    Hookers,  &c. 
premises,  warehouses  or  not,  used  by  makers  up  and        — — 
packers  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  would  be  Mr.H.W.Lord 
very  beneficial  to  the  hands,  and  not  ultimately  in-    ~  ' 
jurious  to  the  employer. 

There  is  however  one  point  to  which  very  serious 
consideration  must  be  given  ;  the  effect,  namely,  of 
such  restrictions  upon  our  power  to  compete  with 
foreign  rivals.  That  rivalry  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  oppressive  ;  large  consignments  of  superior 
machinery  is  being  constantly  despatched  to  various 
parts  of  the  continent,*  and  especially  to  Germany. 
The  labour  there  is  cheaper  ;  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining large  establishments  on  foot  generally  less  ; 
and  they  work  under  no  restrictions  of  hours  or  age. 
As  things  are  even  at  present  we  are  affected  in  this 
way.  The  tariff"  on  finished  goods  is  very  high, 
whereas  grey  goods  go  in  free  or  at  nominal  duty. 
We  frequently  have  an  order  merely  to  raise  a  nap 
on  goods  in  the  grey,  which  ai-e  then  sent  over,  pas- 
sing at  the  nominal  duty  as  being  still  "  in  the  grey," 
and  are  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  re-raised,  calendered, 
made  up,  and  whatever  subsequent  processes  be  re- 
quisite, abroad  and  not  in  England. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  machinery 
is  of  a  very  heavy  kind,  and  is  not  like  the  case  of  a 
loom  in  a  factory,  where  all  the  rest  go  on,  though 
one  be  disabled.  With  us  a  break-down  is  much 
more  serious,  and  involves  a  delay  of  days.  We  have 
now  been  at  a  stand-still  for  3  days  in  consequence 
of  an  accident. 

With  reference  to  what  I  have  said  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  children  are  employed  as  "  hookers,"  by 
persons  who  are  not  finishers  I  find,  by  looking  over  the 
list  of  names  in  the  Directory,  that  to  my  own  know- 
ledge there  are  35  "  makers  up  and  packers"  to  13 
calenderers,  who  all  make  up  and  pack  ;  while  out  of 
650  merchants  whose  names  appear,  at  least  150  employ 
"  hookers  "  in  their  Avarehouses,  and  if  you  take  an 
average  of  12  boys  to  each  warehouse,  at  one  time  or 
another,  you  will  be  below  the  mark.  Whatever  the 
actual  number  of  lads  employed  thus  in  the  ware- 
houses may  be,  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  13 
calenderers  do  not  employ,  in  all  their  processes,  one- 
tenth  of  that  ;  and  the  finishers  of  heavy  class  fustians 
who  have  not  also  bleach  or  dye-works,  are  about 
as  many  as  the  calenderers. 

George  Holt  (at  Mr.  Bentley's). — Am  going  15. 
Have  been  here  three  years  ;  used  to  "  carry,"  but  am 
beginning  to  hook  now.  Have  been  all  my  life  to 
Sunday  school,  and  go  to  night  school  now.  Can 
read  and  write.  It  is  very  tiring  work  ours,  when 
we  are  on  full  time. 

John  Smith  (at  Mr.  Bentley's). — Am  going  14. 
Can't  read.  Never  went  to  any  day  or  night  school. 
Have  been  to  Sunday  school  sometimes.  Was  here 
before  for  12  months.  Worked  then  from  8  to  8  ; 
that  was  2  years  ago.  When  I  should  have  had  to 
be  a  half-timer,  they  sent  me  away  ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  13,  I  came  back. 

Henry  Lockett  (at  Mr.  Bentley's,).  —  Am  going 
15.  Have  been  here  two  years  ;  was  in  dye-works 
before  ;  goto  Sunday  school  ;  used  to  go  to  week-day 
school  once  ;  can't  read  now.  When  I  first  came 
we  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  never  longer 
that  I  recollect.  My  work  is  to  carry  the  piece  off" 
from  the  machine  to  the  plaiting  table  ;  if  I  am  not 
at  that,  I  am  "  hooking."  I  used  to  be  very  tired  at 
the  end  of  the  day  when  we  were  on  full  time.  I  get 
away  fi-om  work  at  5  p.m.  now,  and  could  go  to  night 
school,  but  I  have  no  clothes  fit  to  go  in. 

[This  very  general  excuse,  I  was  informed, 

was  in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  a  mere 

exQUse.] 


*  Mr.  Twitty  and  Mr.  Goodier  expressed  very  similar 
opinions  to  me  upon  ttis  point.  See  also  Mr.  Williams'  evi- 
dence, p.  150. 
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Hookers,  &c.       Mr.  H.  Williams  (Cable-street,  Salford). — I  and 

  my  brother  are  fustian-shearers  and  finishers.  We 

ylr.H.W.Lord.  j^g^^g  ^^^^  calendering  works  in  Manchester.  At 
'  present  only  50  hands  are  at  work,  all  males,  five 

under  13,  and  four  between  that  and  18,  only  one  of 
the  former  is  under  12.  In  consequence  of  the  slack- 
ness of  trade,  we  have  not  our  usual  complement  of 
children  and  young  persons. 

We  usually  work  fi2i  hours  a  week  :  Monday,  7  a.m. 
to  6-30  p.m.;  Saturday,  6to  1  ;  and  on  the  other  days, 
from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 
We  very  seldom  work  after  7  p.m.,  and  then  at  most 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  not  all  the  hands.  I  should 
say  that,  during  the  last  three  years,  we  have  not 
worked  overtime  on  more  than  30  occasions,  and  on 
those  occasions  not  later  than  9  p.m.  We  were  very 
busy  for  three  months  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1857,  and  may  have  worked  later  then.  I  recollect 
that  in  the  busy  time  of  1859,  we  never  lit  up  at 
night  ;  so  we  could  not  have  worked  much  after 
8  p.m.  Some  of  ours  began  then  as  early  as  5  a.m.; 
they  were  the  older  hands. 

We  often  have  to  deliver  an  order  on  the  same  day 
on  which  it  comes  in  ;  that  involves  some  overtime  in 
some  cases  ;  but  we  generally  use  our  own  judgment, 
and,  as  often  as  not,  keep  them  a  week  or  two  over  the 
time  for  which  they  are  ordered  ;  for  I  have  known 
them  lie  for  a  month  in  the  warehouse,  after  we  have 
been  pressed  to  deliver  them  on  an  early  day. 

Some  of  our  machinery  is  certainly  dangerous,  and 
requires  fencing  ;  the  upright  shafts  should  be  boxed 
as  this  one  is  ;  and  there  should  also  be  some  con- 
trivance at  the  back  of  the  raising  machines,  like 
these  screens,  "  flock-boxes,"  they  are  called  ;  not 
only  to  keep  the  dust  in,  but  to  keep  off  the  boys 
who  are  often  playing  round  and  might  get  caught. 
I  think  also  that,  for  machines  like  ours,  "  strap- 
levers,"  or  guides,  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  the 
straps  should  never  be  taken  off  the  pulley  by  the 
hand.  I  know  of  one  case  at  another  concern,  where 
a  young  man  who  was  doing  so  had  some  of  his 
fingers  taken  off.  Every  employer  who  has  any  self- 
respect  ought  to  guard  his  workpeople  as  much  as 
possible  against  the  risk  of  accidents. 

The  dust  is  also  very  disagreeable,  and  it  may  be 
unhealthy.  There,  again,  many  don't  seem  to  care 
what  the  atmosphere  is  in  which  their  hands  have  to 
work,  I  have  seen  rooms  filled  with  the  steam  off 
the  drying  cylinders,  making  every  one  damp  and 
miserable,  because  the  employer  would  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  having  a  "hopper"  like  this  put  over  the 
machine  to  carry  the  steam  off  through  the  roof. 

But  as  to  the  dust,  I  can  find  nothing  to  answer.  I 
have  tried  "  hoppers  "  with  chimneys,  and  a  fan  also, 
but  with  no  success  ;  our  machine  can't  be  worked 
covered,  as  the  blowing  machine  in  the  factory  can. 

The  bulk  of  our  work  is  in  swansdowns  and  twills 
for  linings  and  such  purposes  ;  these  are  lighter 
goods  than  moleskins,  and  therefore  require  more  stif- 
fening ;  so  that  in  the  raising,  and  especially  the  re- 
raising, of  them,  there  is  much  more  dust.  A  great 
deal,  however,  depends  on  the  finisher  ;  if  the  stufi' 
for  stiffening  is  not  properly  boiled,  it  will  not  bind  in 
the  cloth  ;  and  the  dust,  therefore,  is  worse  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

I  pay  all  men  and  boys  by  the  number  of  hours 
they  are  at  work,  except  the  foremen,  who  get  their 
wages,  work  or  play.  With  the  rest,  it  is  a  rule-of- 
three  sum  :  if  for  62^  hours  say,  5s.,  how  much  for 
whatever  time  thay  have  been  ?  But  I  find,  in  slack 
time,  the  work  does  not  get  off ;  it  sticks  to  their 
fingers  ;  the  more  they  have  to  do  the  faster  they 
do  it. 

I  am  afiraid  you  will  find  them  very  ignorant  and 
uneducated  ;  many  are  Irish.  I  expect,  even  if  their 
parents  sent  them  to  school,  they  would  not  go.  I 
don't  think  relays  will  work  ;  they  won't  come  for 
half-pay  ;*  they  would  sooner  hang  about  the  streets. 


*  See  evidence  of  Mr.  Howarth,  p.  151. 


Their  parents  have  scarcely  any  control  over  them  as 
it  is,  and  if  the  earnings  were  reduced  one-half,  they 
would  have  less  motive  for  exercising  control  at  all. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  "  dust,"  I  should 
tell  you  that  our  neighbours  have  complained  of  it 
coming  on  them  through  our  windows.  One  says  his 
water-spout  has  been  blocked  up  by  it  ;  that  I  think 
is  fanciiPul.  You  see  a  thick  coating  on  that  opposite 
wall,  but  that  is  the  accumulation  of  some  20  years. 

Our  business  is  to  finish  cloth  which  the  Man- 
chester merchants  purchase  from  the  manufacturer 
or  maker,  and  in  consequence  our  hours  of  labour  are 
very  irregular,  as  we  can  only  work  when  the  mer« 
chant  buys  goods  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  customers, 
to  replenish  his  own  stock,  or  in  anticipation  of  an 
advance  in  the  market.  We  cannot,  like  the  manu- 
facturer, work  on  stock.  Therefore  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  we  are  not  half  employed.  The  work  is  not 
of  a  tedious  or  laborious  character.  It  is  not  so 
monotonous,  nor  does  it  require  such  undivided  atten- 
tion as  factory  labour.  Coupling  these  facts  with  the 
reasonable  hours  in  which  we  employ  "  children  and 
"  young  persons  "  (and  especially  as  we  do  not  employ 
females),  we  think  legislation  quite  unnecessary. 

We  think,  if  "  children  and  young  persons  "  are  to 
be  legislated  for,  the  Act  ought  to  apply  to  all  trades 
and  professions,  as  well  where  machinery  and  me- 
chanical or  motive  power  is  not  employed,  as  where 
it  is.  That  it  should  also  extend  to  all  hands  em- 
ployed by  Government,  and  even  to  the  Queen's 
printer,  who  (if  we  are  rightly  informed)  needs  legis- 
lation as  much  as  anyone. 

By  partial  legislation,  masters  will,  as  much  as 
possible,  set  their  minds  against  employing  "  children 
"  and  young  persons."  Adult  labour  will  not  be  to 
be  had  to  supply  their  place.  Its  scarcity  will  increase 
its  value,  and  we  shqjl  find  ourselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  our  continental  neighbours. 

The  earnings  of  children  will  be  much  missed  by 
their  parents  ;  or  if  masters  are  compelled  to  employ 
children  because  of  the  scarcity  of  other  labour,  is  it 
not  probable  that  in  consequence  of  their  being  only 
half-timers,  there  may  eventually  be  even  a  paucity 
of  these  ? 

As  regards  children,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  some  trades  relays  would  be  impracticable. 

At  all  events,  if  legislation  should  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, we  would  suggest  that  16  years,  and  not  18,  be 
the  limit  of  age  for  "  young  persons,"  unless  for 
factories  it  should  be  thought  otherAvise. 

With  reference  to  foreign  competition,  I  can  name 
you  ten  countries  where  general  finishing  is  exten- 
sively carried  on,  and  to  which,  for  some  years, 
English  machinery  has  been  extensively  shipped,  and 
English  workmen  sent  to  teach  the  various  branches. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  to  what  extent  the  business  is 
carried  on  there,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  considerable. 
We  may  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  what 
we  have  just  seen  in  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  countries  to  which  I  refer  are  France^  Spain, 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Hanover,  Russia,  Austria, 
Portugal,  and  America. 

One  of  our  workmen  was  employed  two  years  ago 
in  a  Prussian  factory.  They  had  1,500  hands,  he 
says,  and  worked  regularly  from  5  a.m.  to  7^  p.m., 
with  1  hour  40  minutes  for  meals,  which  were  had  on 
the  premises  ;  and  till  6  p.m.  on  Saturday.  They  cal- 
endered and  finished,  as  well  as  made  the  goods. 

John  Buck. — Am  going  14.  Have  been  at  Mr. 
Williams'  here  2^  years.  Can't  read.  Have  never 
been  to  day  or  night  school  ;  go  sometimes  to  Sun- 
day school.  Father  is  a  shoemaker  ;  I  watch  the 
machine;  leave  off  work  by  7  p.m.  Don't  know 
whether  I  could  go  to  night  school  afterwards  ;  know 
nothing  about  them. 

Joseph  T^undia. — Am  17.  Have  been  at  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' this  time  for  a  few  weeks ;  was  here  for  8 
months  2-^  years  since  ;  never  stayed  here  later  than 
8  p.m.,  and  not  often  so  late.    Can  read  a  bit. 
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Joseph  Waling. — Am  going  14.  Have  been  here 
working  for  Mr.  Williams  about  3  years.  Go  to  St. 
John's  night  school  3  times  a  week  ;  used  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  a  year  ago  ;  have  no  clothes  to  go  in 
now.  12^  hours  is  the  longest  day  I  ever  made  here  ; 
that  was  many  months  since. 

[This  witness  knew  his  letters  but  no 
more  ;  of  3  others  who  could  read 
tolerably,  2  had  been  half-timers  in  a 
factory  and  learnt,  they  said,  in  the 
school  there.] 

Robert  Hoioarth. — I  am  a  finisher  of  fustian  and 
such  goods  ;  my  business  is  much  the  same  as  Messrs. 
Williams',  whom  you  have  just  seen  in  Salford.  I 
have  87  persons  all  males  now  working  for  me  ;  trade 
is  miserably  dull ;  there  is  not  full  work  for  all  those, 
but  I  spread  it  over  as  many  as  I  can  ;  in  ordinary 
times,  such  as  were  18  months  ago,  I  should  be 
having  about  30  more. 

Of  those  that  are  here  38  are  between  13  and  18 
years  of  age  ;  only  3  are  under  13,  and  they  are  over 
1 1  ;  2  are  sons  of  men  in  my  employ ;  I  don't  want 
any  under  13  and  would  not  have  any  if  we  were 
under  the  Act ;  still  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
their  work  to  j^revent  relays  answering,  they  chiefly 
have  to  Avatch  the  pieces  through  the  machines,  and 
to  wire  one  piece  to  another. 

What  they  earn  is  about  3s.  a  week  for  such  work, 
that  is  boys  from  11  u])  to  about  14.  I  think  they 
and  their  parents  too  would  rather  have  them  hang 
about  the  streets  for  what  they  could  pick  up,  than 
come '  as  half-timers  for  Is.  6d.  They  are  chiefly 
children  of  the  low  Irish  ;  they  don't  stay  with  me  any 
length  of  time  generally.  I  don't  look  on  them  at  all 
as  a  nursery  for  skilled  adult  labour  ;  why,  when  we 
are  on  full  time  there  will  often  be  a  score  short  on 
a  Monday  of  those  we  paid  on  the  Saturday  ;  we 
have  at  least  10  fresh  ones  every  week  ;  for  the  others 
are  ofi"  after  something  else,  or  after  nothing  but 
play.  The  boys  of  14  are  masters  of  their  parents 
and  do  as  they  please  ;  they  are  loose  characters  in 
our  trade,  and  don't  like  full  time  ;  3  or  4  days  a  week 
is  enough  for  them. 

Our  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6^  p.m.  when  on  full 
time,  now  they  often  give  over  at  4  p.m. ;  I  don't 
suppose  we  have  ever  worked  as  late  as  8  p.m.  for 
more  than  a  night  or  two  at  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  the  month  during  the  last  3  years,  except  to  regain 
time  lost  through  an  accident  to  the  machinery  which 
kept  us  at  a  standstill  for  a  fortnight,  so  we  had  to 
make  that  up  ;  they  have  from  81  to  9  for  breakfast, 
and  from  12  to  1  for  dinner.  We  can  manage  to  be 
regular,  because  all  our  work  is  for  the  home  trade 
and  not  for  shipping  orders  ;  we  are  genei'ally  more 
busy  for  the  last  and  first  weeks  in  each  month,  but 
there  is  never  so  great  a  pressure  as  to  necessitate 
working  overtime  to  any  extent. 

I  never  heard  complaints  of  the  dust  being  bad  for 
the  health  ;  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  skutching  in  a 
factory  ;  some  of  our  hands  have  been  at  the  work  30 
years.  We  have  had  accidents  now  and  then,  but 
all  have  arisen  through  the  boys  carelessness  in  play- 
ing about,  and  not  in  the  due  course  of  their  work. 
They  will  have  some  of  them  to  shift  the  strap  off 
the  pulley  with  their  hand  when  they  want  to  stop, 
there  is  always  a  man  over  them,  who  looks  after  2 
or  3  of  the  machines  at  once. 

Some  of  our  machinery  is  very  heavy  and  works  at 
great  speed  ;  the  regulations  of  the  Bleach  and  Dye 
Works  Act  would  not  make  much  difference  to  me  if 
I  were  under  it ;  but  I  don't  want  inspection,  I  think 
we  can  best  take  cai'e  of  ourselves. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  objection  to  our  having 
4o  provide  a  surgeon's  certificate  of  age  for  such  a 
fluctuating  set  as  we  have  here.  The  Factory  Act 
renders  the  certificate  valid  only  at  the  factory  for 
which  it  was  originally  obtained  ;  but  if  I  had  to  pay 


the  surgeon's  fee  for  every  fresh  hand  I  had,  I  might    Hookers,  &c. 

as  well  shut  up  the  whole  concern  at  once.   

I  have  tried  to  get  the  employers  in  our  trade  to  Mr.H.W.Lord. 
agree  not  to  take  hands  from  one  another  without  a 
character,  or  something  of  the  kind,  from  the  concern 
they  left,  so  as  to  keep  them  more  steady  to  one 
place,  but  they  Avould  not  somehow  come  in  to  it. 

Mr.  Goodier. — I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Goodier,  Krauss  &  Co.  We  carry  on  the  business  of 
finishers  in  these  premises  in  Cross-street,  and  have 
another  set  of  premises  over  the  way,  where  only 
making  up  and  packing  are  done,  in  fact,  the  ordi- 
nary warehouse  work.  We  are  also  dyers  ;  but  as 
our  dye-works  are  in  another  part  of  the  town,  we 
are  not  within  the  Act  of  1860  as  regards  these 
finishing  works. 

Here  we  have  77  persons;  13  are  under  18,  but 
none  under  13  ;  all  males.  Our  finishing  consists  in 
calendering,  making  up,  and  packing  light  goods. 
If  the  trade  were  not  so  slack  we  should  have  40  or 
50  more  hands. 

Our  usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  4 
winter  months,  and  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  the  resl  of 
the  year.  The  youths  in  our  employ  have  not  un- 
frequently  to  stay  later  than  that ;  occasionally  even 
as  late  as  12  p.m.  ;  for  2  or  3  months  perhaps  they 
will  be  here  till  10  p.m.  The  spring  and  autumn  are 
our  busiest  times.  They  have  regular  meal  times  ; 
2  hours  in  summer  and  1^  in  winter,  when  they  get 
breakfast  before  they  come. 

Their  chief  occupation  is  in  the  making  up  and 
finishing  department ;  where  they  "  hook  "  the  goods, 
which  have  been  calendered  preparatory  to  "making 
them  up "  for  transmission  in  bales  or  otherwise. 
The  hooks  are  sharp  only  at  the  points  ;  I  don't 
think  they  complain  of  sore  fingers  through  pricking  ; 
their  feet  are  more  likely  to  get  sore  with  a  long 
day's  work,  for  it  is  all  done  standing  at  these  iron 
uprights,  as  you  see  ;  the  cross-bar  is  graduated  ;  one 
hook  is  fixed,  the  other  slides  on  the  bar,  so  that  the 
piece  may  be  hooked  for  folding  into  any  length  not 
exceeding  the  space  between  the  uprights. 

The  youngest  we  have  is  14  ;  all  can  read  and  write 
more  or  less.  We  always  choose  the  best  educated 
for  apprentices,  and  that  acts  as  a  stimulant  ;  for 
there  are  always  five  or  six  names  on  the  books  waiting. 
They  pay  no  jjremium,  but  we  generally  j^ut  them  on 
for  a  year  or  so  beforehand  to  see  if  they  will  do. 

With  regard  to  putting  us  under  restrictions  as  to 
night-work,  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  is  a  wide 
diffei'ence  between  our  case  and  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  millowners  ;  they  can  work  stock  in  re- 
gular hours,  and  are  independent  of  sudden  orders, 
varying  from  day  to  day  in  number,  extent,  and  the 
degree  of  despatch  required  ;  we,  on  the  contrary, 
are  wholly  dependent  on  such  orders. 

We  are  workers  for  hire.  A  London  or  Liverpool 
merchant  buys  goods,  frequently  on  commission,  for 
some  foreign  or  colonial  correspondent,  or  to  export 
at  his  own  risk.  To  be  first  in  the  market  is  all  im- 
portant ;  especially  in  the  case  of  a  season  trade.  He 
has  them  sent  from  the  manufacturers  dried  to  us,  to 
be  got  ready  for  shipping.  Sometimes  that  includes 
merely  packing,  sometimes  calendering,  and  glazing 
that  is,  embossing  ;  at  other  times  dyeing  also  ;  what- 
ever it  includes,  they  seldom  give  us  much  time  to 
spare.  And  often  the  haste  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
merchant  here,  our  client  ;  he  has  instructions  from 
his  principal,  which  he  can  scarcely  get  done  in  the 
time.  Only  two  days  ago,  for  instance,  a  foreign 
merchant  had  a  commission  to  send  out  an  order,  , 
which  had  to  be  delivered  on  board  the  steamer  at 
Southampton  two  days  after  he  received  his  advices  ; 
there  then  was  some  difficulty  in  meeting  with  what 
he  Avanted  to  purchase.  He  had  just  time  to  send 
the  goods  in  to  us  at  about  4  p.m.  for  making  up  and 
packing,  so  that  we  might  get  them  off  by  half-past 
six  the  next  morning  to  catch  the  packet. 
4 
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Hookers,  &c.       j  j^jjj  aware  that  these  ai-guments  were  used  to  no 
  no  purpose  by  those  who  opposed  the  passing  of  the 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  Bleach  and  Dye  Works  Act.  I  myself  was  con- 
suited  by  Lord  J.  Manners  and  others  on  that 
occasion.  Those,  however,  if  there  be  any  such, 
who  appeal  to  the  working  of  that  Act  in  proof  of 
the  futility  of  those  objections,  are  in  error.  That 
Act  is  not  even  yet  in  full  operation  ;  and  ever  since 
August  last  year,  at  which  date  it  began  to  be  par- 
tially operative,  there  has  not  been  one  quarter  of 
the  usual  work  in  the  trade.  I  mean  that  no  one  can 
have  been  so  pressed  as  to  make  the  restrictions  on 
the  hours  of  labour  felt  to  be  seriously  inconvenient.* 
It  is  true  that  in  our  own  markets  it  would  be  the 
same  for  all  ;  but  take,  for  example,  the  light  class 
of  goods  which  we  finish,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  France 
compete  with  us  to  a  very  appreciable  degree  as  it  is, 
and  under  no  restrictions. 

At  all  events  any  legislative  interference  ought  to 
include  all  branches  of  the  same  business.  Take  our 
own  case  ;  as  it  happens  we  could,  without  much  in- 
convenience, have  all  our  packing  done  on  our  other 
premises  over  the  way  ;  but,  if  we  had  not  that 
resource,  an  Act,  which  should  include  finishing 
works  within  the  Bleach  and  Dye  Works  Act  with- 
out including  warehouses,  in  which  hooking,  plaiting, 
and  making  up,  or,  in  one  Avord,  packing,  are  carried 
on,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  by  youths  from 
14  or  so  to  18  and  20,  would  restrict  the  employment 
of  boys  by  us  in  the  very  same  occupation — the  only 
one,  or  at  least  the  chief  one  we  have  for  them — 
which  in  the  warehouse  is  unrestricted 

In  the  original  bill  of  the  Bleach  Works  Act, 
words  were  introduced  to  comprehend  "  packing,"  but 
they  were  struck  out.  I  think  that  now  the  members 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  know  more  about  the 
matter,  and  would  not  legislate  partially.  If  the 
warehouses,  in  which  making  up  and  packing  are 

I  done,  were  included,  I  should  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  T^Ditty.\ — I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
R.  Charlton  and  Sons  ;  we  are  calenders,  finishers, 
makers  up,  and  packers.  Ours  is,  I  believe,  the 
oldest  house  in  Manchester,  engaged  in  that  business. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  80  persons  in  our 
employ,  of  whom  30  are  under  18  :  none  are  under 
1 3.  When  the  Act  of  J  860  was  passed,  we  had  only 
one  under  13,  and  he  was  within  a  few  days  of  that 
age  :  we  have  not  had  any  since.  We  want  strong 
boys  for  our  work,  it  is  seldom  that  any  under  13  are 
of  much  use  :  those  of  them  that  are  less  able  to 
stand  the  work  of  hooking  we  employ  in  "  stitching," 
(fastening  the  folds  of  the  pieces  when  made  up,) 
but  all  will  get  the  same  wages,  from  5s.  6c?.  to  7s.  a 
week.  We  pay  them  ourselves  in  all  cases.  I 
should  say  that  hooking  was  more  laborious  than 
carrying,  for  though  the  pieces  they  have  to  carry 
may  vary  in  weight,  it  is  not  a  continuous  process  as 
the  former  is,  as  when  they  have  brought  it  to  the 
making  up  table,  they  rest  or  sit  down  till  the  next 
lot  is  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  machine  ;  the  time 
they  rest,  will  of  course,  depend  so  entirely  on  length 
of  the  piece,  and  the  time  which  that  takes  in  passing 
through  the  machine,  varying  as  it  does  with  the 
quality  of  the  fabric,  that  I  can  give  you  no  average 
of  the  number  of  times  a  carrying  boy  goes  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  day's  work. 

Our  hours  are  now  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  when  on 
full  time  we  work  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  allowing  1 
hour  for  dinner  and  \  an  hour  for  tea  :  we  have  not 
unfrequently  had  to  work  overtime  to  get  a  pressing 
order  out  for  shipment  the  next  evening,  but  scarcely 


*  On  similar  grounds  Mr.  Twitty  and  several  others  informed 
me  that,  in  their  opinion,  that  Act  had  not  yet  been  tested 
sufficiently. 

t  Mr.  Twitty's  opinion  upon  many  points  I  found  to  coincide 
■with  those  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Goodier. 
In  such  cases  I  ha\e.  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetition, 
added  a  note  in  their  evidence  to  that  effect.  With  the  same 
object  I  have  in  other  cases  adopted  a  sunilar  course.— H.W.L. 


ever  later  than  10  p.m.  During  the  last  2  years,  I 
should  say  we  have  not  worked  half  a  dozen  times 
after  10  ;  late  working  is  more  costly  to  us  than  the 
usual  Avorking  hours,  as  the  overtime  pay  is  ahvays 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  wage. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  an  arrangement  in 
Manchester  Avhich  has  indirectly  done  a  good  deal 
towards  the  abolition  of  night  work,  I  mean  that  of 
the  carriers  not  to  take  goods  after  8  p.m.  for  Liver- 
pool, and  6  p.m.  for  London.* 

If  Ave  are  to  be  brought  under  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  think  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business,  that  Avarehouses  where 
the  same  class  of  juvenile  labour  is  employed  should 
be  included,  as  most  of  them  hook  and  "  make  up  " 
for  themselves,  and  it  is  in  the  hooking  and  making  up 
branch  of  our  business  that  any  number  of  lads  to 
speak  of  is  engaged.  I  have  known  of  cases  where 
our  own  lads,  when  we  closed  early,  at  7  perhaps, 
have  gone  off  the  same  evening  to  hook  in  a  Avare- 
house.  If  we  were  busy  now  and  under  the  Act,  we 
could  not  execute  our  orders  fast  enough,  and  must 
either  refuse  or  disappoint  our  customers,  if  we  could 
not  work  overtime,  many  of  the  goods  would  be  sent 
abroad  in  the  unfinished  state,  and  an  impetus  would 
be  given  to  the  enterprising  foreigner  who  might 
feel  disposed  to  establish  himself  in  competition 
against  us.  This  of  course  applies  to  the  export 
trade  only,  but  it  is  in  that  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  Avork  consists. 

William  Atkinson  (at  Messrs.  Charlton's). — Am 
17.  Have  been  here  5  years  ;  used  to  work  when  I 
first  came  till  10  and  even  12  p.m.  at  times  :  once  or 
twice  as  late  as  2  in  the  morning.  Have  never  been 
to  any  but  Sunday  school.    Can't  read. 

Henry  G  (at  Messrs.  Charlton's). — Am 

17.  Have  been  9  years  in  the  trade  ;  work  now  at 
the  stiffening  machine,  "  tenting  ;"  have  been  a  hooker 
and  "  carrier  off";  what  I  am  nov/  at  is  the  easiest, 
the  lightest,  that  is  :  carrying  is  the  hardest  of  all, 
I  think,  most  tiring  I  mean.    I  can't  read. 

3Ir.  R.  J.  Howarth  (4,' Jackson  Street). —  I  am  a 
maker  up  and  finisher  of  light  fancy  goods,  such  as 
de-laines,  lenos,  and  chenees  ;  some  of  them  are 
merely  hot-pressed,  made  up,  and  packed  by  me  ; 
others  are  also  sheared  ;  but  that  shearing  is  very 
different  from  the  shearing  of  heavy  goods,  such  as 
moleskins.  There  is  scarcely  any  dust,  and  the  work 
of  the  machines  is  so  easy,  that  in  one  place  in  Man- 
chester they  used  formerly  to  be  tented  by  girls  from 
12  to  20  years  of  age  ;  these  are  tented  by  boys,  as 
is  generally  the  case  noAv.  That  and  hooking  are  the 
only  employments  for  which  I  use  young  persons. 

Most  of  those  whom  I  employ  can  read  and  write. 
When  there  is  a  special  pressure,  and  I  have  to  get 
extra  hands,  they  Avill  probably  be  more  ignorant  ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  those  who  work  for  me  are 
permanently  in  my  employ. 

Whatever  the  age  might  be  under  which  the  em- 
ployer should  be  obliged  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  see 
that  they  went  to  school  as  half-timers,  I  Avould,  if 
possible,  employ  none  under  that  age.  The  inconve- 
nience is  so  great. 

Our  usual  hours  here  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with 
1-^  hours  for  meals  ;  but  we  are  just  now  working  as 
long  as  ever  we  can,  often  till  10  p.m.,  not  later  ; 
when  things  are  brisk  we  keep  working  till  8,  and  at 
times  till  10  p.m.,  for  as  much  as  3  months  in  the 
year.  The  carriers'  arrangements  make  little  or  no 
difference  to  us.  Our  customers  give  us  orders  to  be 
completed  by  a  certain  time,  and  Ave  must  get  them 
done. 

There  is  very  little  of  silk  finishing  in  Manchester  ; 


*  I  had  abundant  confirmation  of  this  statement,  as  •well, 
among  merchants,  from  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Barbour  and  Brothers,  and  Mr.  Peacoclt,  manager  of  the  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  J.  Pender  and  Co.,  as  from  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Barton,  and  Mr.  Ashworth  among  the  "makers  up." — H.W.L. 
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the  tendency  is  naturally  for  the  finisher  to  settle  much  worsted  as  any  finisher  in  Manchester,  There  Hookers,  &c. 

about  the  place  where  the  goods  are  produced.    You  are  several  other  worsted  finishers  ;   but  I  only   

will  find  silk  finishers  in  Macclesfield,  and  worsted  know  of  two  silk  finishers  here,  and  they,  I  believ  e,  Mr. H.W. Lord, 

finishers  in  Bradford,  for  example.  I  probably  have  as  employ  only  men,  and  merely  calender  and  make  up. 


3Ir.  Reid  (37a  Dickinson  Street). — I  am  a  maker 
up  and  packer  by  steam  power.  In  average  good 
times  there  would  be  about  20  lads  under  18 
working  as  hookers  or  stitchers  for  me  here  ;  the 
majority  of  them  Avould  be  over  12.  Most  of  those 
whom  I  have  had  attend  Sunday  school,  and  some  a 
night  school.  Our  regular  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  ;  sometimes  we  may  work  on  till  9  p.m.  ;  and 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  the  year,  a  little  later. 
Time  was,  that  the  hours  of  the  maker  up  were  very 
long  ;  that  is  not  so  now. 

So  far  as  my  own  house  is  concerned,  we  work  for 
regular  persons,  and  are  regular  ourselves.  This, 
however,  cannot  always  be  ensured  by  all  makers  up  ; 
those  who  have  less  plant  and  fewer  hands  have  either 
to  go  into  the  labour  market  for  an  extra  supply,  or 
to  work  the  hands  they  have  an  extra  time  whenever 
a  pressure  comes.  If  we  have  a  large  order  come  in 
unexpectedly,  and  requiring  despatch,  we  send  for 
jobbing  makers  up  and  packers  to  the  clubs  ;  and  for 
hooking  lads  to  their  homes,  or  where  we  can. 

The  number  of  boys  under  13  employed  in  ordinary 
times  by  makers  up  is  so  small  that  the  effect  of  any 
relay  system  being  imposed  by  law  would  be  to  drive 
them  from  employment  in  the  trade  ;  for  we  do  not 
want  them,  and  should  get  rid  of  those  we  had.* 
But  in  any  case  the  relays  could  not  woi'k  well  in  our 
business  ;  it  is,  speaking  generally,  much  too  capri- 
cious ;  the  demands  for  labour  too  sudden  and  arbi- 
trary. The  maker  up  depends  entirely  on  others. 
There  comes,  for  instance,  a  telegram  from  London  or 
Liverpool  to  a  merchant  here,  in  the  afternoon,  to 
buy  goods  to  be  sent  by  a  steamer  to  sail  in  two  days. 
The  goods  must  be  purchased,  finished  when  neces- 
sary, made  up,  and  packed,  and  all  off  by  the  next 
night.  Those  that  were  on  the  morning  relay  might 
not  have  any  work  at  all  ;  and  those  in  the  afternoon 
would,  perhaps,  have  waited  half  their  time  doing 
nothing,  and  after  all  have  to  leave  the  work  unfinished 
when  another  hour  would  enable  them  to  complete  it. 
The  question  as  regards  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
for  young  persons  creates  a  similar  difhculty  under 
the  liability  to  sudden  pressing  orders.  As  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  suffer  much  from  that  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  management,  and  may 
in  all  cases  be  avoided.  It  is  not  always  the  shipper 
or  agent  that  is  in  fault  ;  our  employer  himself  is 
frequently  in  a  cleft  stick  ;  there  is  the  demurrage  to 
be  looked  to  ;  or  a  ship  will  often  be  leaving  earlier 
than  was  expected. 

In  times  of  sudden  pressure  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  boys  to  hook,  because  all  the  employers  will  be 
on  the  same  errand  ;  that  is  so,  at  all  events,  to  a 
very  great  extent  with  orders  for  the  Indian  or 
Chinese  markets.  A  telegram  comes  from  India,  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  instructions  to  all  the  houses  here  in 
that  branch  of  the  trade  ;  there  is  at  once  a  rush  to  get 
goods  packed  and  sent  off  by  the  earliest  steamer, 
and  so  long  as  that  lasts  boys  are  in  great  demand  ; 
but  there  is  not  such  a  series  of  continuous  demands 
from  different  quarters  as  to  keep  them  constantly 
employed  at  one  place  or  another. 

I  have  often  thought  over  and  discussed  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  young  ;  it  is,  of 
course,  the  parent's  duty  primarily  to  provide  teach- 
ing for  his  child,  but  that  is  not  a  duty  which  is  likely 
to  be  enforced  by  direct  legislation.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  see  my  way  to  a  compromise  or  combi- 
nation of  the  voluntary  and  compulsory  system  by 
some  such  means  as  this.    I  would  have  a  capitation 


*  This  opinion  has  heen  also  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Sam 
Mendel  and  several  others,  both  merchants  and  makers  up. — 
H.W.L. 


tax  of  so  much  per  child  levied  on  the  parent  pro- 
portionate to  the  rent  paid  by  him  ;  it  should  be  col- 
lected by  the  township  in  which  he  resided,  and 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  schools  of  all  denomi- 
nations within  the  limits  of  the  district  in  amount 
proportionate  to  the  attendance  at  the  various  schools.. 
The  parents  should  be  at  liberty  to  select  the  school, 
but  should  not  be  compelled  to  send  the  child.  As 
to  the  paying  a  tax  of  which  somebody  else  reaps 
the  benefit,  that  in  the  first  place  is  the  payer's  fault, 
for  he  may  send  his  child  ;  and  next  it  is  what  is 
being  done  in  every  rate  or  tax  we  pay  in  one  sense  ; 
but,  practically,  everyone  would  reap  a  benefit  from 
the  extension  of  education  that  would  result  ;  and 
here,  at  all  events,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  a 
parent  having  in  any  event  to  pay  Avould  be  sure  to 
send  his  child  to  school,  if  only  to  get  his  money's 
worth  ;  while  the  competition  to  obtain  scholars 
would  stimulate  the  various  school  managers  most 
beneficially. 

Some  limit  upon  the  age  at  which  children  may  be 
put  to  Avork  must  also  be  devised  ;  none  I  should  say 
ought  to  v\^ork  at  anything  before  8  years  old,  and 
from  that  to  perhaps  11  they  might  be  half-timers  ; 
but  there  are  many  lads  from  9  to  12  years  old,  the 
nature  of  whose  work  is  such  that  they  might  easily 
attend  an  evening  school  after  their  ordinary  day's 
work  ;  in  every  department  of  a  warehouse,  for 
instaiice,  there  will  be  some  such. 

WIr.  J.  S.  Davis  (R.  and  J.  Davis,  35,  Back 
George  Street). — I  manage  this  business  ;  it  consists 
in  making  up  and  packing  goods  for  merchants  ;  that 
general  term  includes  hooking,  Avhich  is  a  preliminary 
of  making  up  ;  we  also  get  goods  finished  for  some  cus- 
tomers, but  do  not  "  finish  "  ourselves  ;  the  makers  up 
are  either  men  or  lads,  Avhom  we  apprentice  at  14  ; 
Ave  have  now  only  two  under  18,  the  younger  of 
those  is  about  13  ;  he  is  a  hooker.  In  busy  times  we 
should  have  a  good  many  more  lads  ;  they  would  be 
chiefly  hookers  ;  they  generally  keep  to  us  pretty 
regularly,  so  long  as  we  have  employment  for  them ; 
but  even  in  such  times  Ave  rarely  Avork  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  on  an  average  ;  perhaps  tAVO  years  ago 
Ave  may  have  Avorked  more  than  12  hours  a  day  2  or 
3  times  a  week.  Our  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in 
the  summer,  and  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  the  winter, 
leaving  at  l^-  p.m.  on  Saturday  ;  many  have  the 
hours  8  to  8,  but  the  men  prefer  the  earlier  hour  to 
leave  off,  so  as  to  attend  classes  and  such  things  ;  the 
clubs  to  which  the  men  belong  chiefly  regulate  that, 
and  though  the  boys  Avho  hook  are  not  members  of 
the  hookers  club,  they  are  indirectly  influenced  by  it. 
Our  late  hours  Avere  rather  a  fancy  of  my  father's 
partner,  Avho  was  an  unmarried  man,  Avith  no  pursuits 
to  take  him  away  from  the  business  ;  he  had  groAvnold 
in  it,  and  pi'eferred  Avorking  late  as  a  good  old  habit. 

Ours  is  a  very  varied  business  ;  we  make  up  for 
many  different  markets,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the 
Avorld  ;  we  are  therefore  not  so  liable  to  suffer,  as 
some  makers  up  may,  from  the  pressure  arising  from 
all  or  the  majority  of  our  customers  pushing  at  the 
last  moment  to  despatch  goods  by  the  same  steamer. 
Still  Ave  are,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  on  those 
Avho  employ  us,  and  have  our  times  of  pressure,  but 
Ave  do  not  Avork  as  much  as  2  or  3  hours  overtime  3 
days  in  the  week,  unless  there  is  a  very  unusual 
pressure  indeed  ;  and  CA-en  in  that  case  Ave  should 
rather  have  extra  hands,  "jobbers,"  from  the  clubs.* 
If  Ave  had  to  AVork  the  night  through,  we  should 
Avork  by  "  pushes,"  2  sets  of  hands,  that  is,  one  for 
day  and  one  for  night,  but  Ave  have  worked  all  night 
but  once  in  10  years. 


*  See  evidence  of  Mr.  Charlton  .p.  157. 
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Hookers,  &c.      The  carriers'  arrangements*  have  of  course  greatly 

  contributed  to  do  away  with  the  habit  of  working 

Mr.H.AV.Lord.  overtime  ;  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  packers  are 

 concerned.    I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that 

hookers  and  makers  up  might  often  have  to  stop  late, 
so  as  to  get  goods  ready  for  the  packers  to  finish  in 
time  for  the  noon  train  next  day. 

Many  would  be  able  to  employ  younger  and 
smaller  hookers  than  we  do,  for  we  have  no  hoist  on 
these  premises,  and  consequently  the  boys  have  to 
cany  the  pieces  up  and  down  stairs,  so  that  we 
require  them  strong.  In  Glasgow  they  use  girls  to 
hook  in  "making  up"  houses,  just  as  they  do  here 
at  bleach  works. 

The  result  of  legislative  restriction  in  our  business 
is  obvious  enough  ;  our  capital  is  employed  to  farm 
labour.  If  the  hours  are  curtailed,  there  must  be  either 
an  increase  of  regular  hands,  or  a  more  frequent 
recourse  to  jobbers. 

Wm.  Rowland.— {AX  Messrs.  R.  &  J.Davis).—  ! 
am  foreman  maker  up  here  ;  10  hours  a  day  is  our  aver- 
age ;  but  not  more  than  2  years  ago  we  used  to  work  late 
every  night  nearly.  That  was  before  Mr.  Davis  was 
manager  liere  ;  he  may  be  different,  but  we  haven't  had 
enough  Avork  to  try  him  yet.  It  was  unnecessary 
then,  most  of  our  overtime  ;  4  hours  a  week  was  the 
most  it  need  have  been.  We  depend  entirely  on  the 
Avarehouses  for  which  Ave  pack  ;  in  those  Avhere  they 
do  their  own  packing,  or  have  it  done  for  them  on 
the  premises,  they  can,  if  they  like,  be  more  regular 
than  any  of  us  ;  for  they  know  what  they  buy,  and 
Avhat  they  are  going  to  buy,  in  most  cases  at  all 
events,  and  they  can  generally  judge  tolerably  well 
of  the  orders  for  any  particular  steamer  which  they 
are  likely  to  have.  Indeed  they  do  so  in  this  way,  for 
between  the  times  of  sailing,  those  houses  at  least 
that  are  in  one  special  line,  the  East  Indian  for  ex- 
ample, send  off  their  lads  in  droves,  and  have  them 
back  Avhen  the  usual  period  for  work  to  be  brisk 
again  arrives. 

With  them  and  with  us  too,  management  is  nearly 
everything.  Only  a  year  or  tAvo  ago  I  know  they 
Avere  Avorking  in  some  large  houses  from  8  to  12  at 
night,  and  from  8  to  12  in  the  morning  they  Avould 
be  doing  nothing  ;  that  was  nothing  more  than  the 
neglect  of  their  buyer  to  do  his  own  AAwk  earlier  in 
the  day  ;  the  foreigners  were  very  bad  in  that  matter, 
some  of  them  would  be  at  anything  but  business  all 
the  day,  come  doAvn  and  give  their  orders  at  about 
5  p.m.,  and  expect  you  to  be  all  night  woi-king  for 
them. 

In  Avarehouses  a  great  deal  of  overtime  has  to  be 
made  because  the  managers  of  the  diflferent  depart- 
ments won't  work  together,  but  send  their  orders  in 
late  at  the  same  time,  and  Avant  them  all  off  by  that 
night.  That  is  all  Avant  of  a  good  head.  In  one  of 
the  largest  Avarehouses  in  Manchester,  they  were 
working  lately  all  night ;  that  often  happened  in 
those  days  when  the  carriers  would  take  goods  at 
any  hour.  The  packing,  though  done  on  the  pre- 
mises, used  then  to  be  farmed  out  to  a  man  who  hired 
and  paid  boys  to  hook,  and  men  to  make  up  these 
goods  for  him.  The  Avarehouse  was  shut  at  7  p.m., 
so  far  as  the  merchant  and  his  offices  were  concerned, 
and  he  often  knoAV  nothing  more  about  it  ;  but  this 
maker  up  had  the  keys,  and  they  Avould  go  on,  the 
boys  often  compelled  to  do  a  certain  amount  in  a 
certain  time,  and  kept  at  it  till  very  late  ;  or  driven 
by  the  stimulus  of  an  extra  penny,  where  an 
adult  would  have  an  extra  Ad.,  to  work  fast,  as 
hard  as  they  could  indeed  ;  and  dreary  AVork  it  is, 
and  dusty  too,  when  they  are  hooking  grey  goods  ;  in 
some  houses,  those  with  a  large  East  Indian  or 
Chinese  connexion,  they  hook  grey  all  the  year  round; 
the  dust  comes  from  the  "Manchester  Aveft,"  the 
stiffening,  China  clay  and  the  like,  to  give  weight. 
It  hangs  in  the  room  almost  like  a  fog  sometimes. 


*  See  evidence  of  Mr,  Twitty,  p.  152. 


That  pushing  the  younger  ones  on  by  bribing  them 
to  do  Avhat  you  may  call  20  hours  AA'ork  in  10  hours, 
makes  them  suffer  much.  And  AA'hen  you  get  to  over- 
time, they  become  quite  thin  and  knocked  up  Avith 
it  ;  the  goods  too  are  injured  ;  for  no  care  is  taken, 
and  in  their  haste  they  often  hook  the  material  in- 
stead of  the  selvage,  as  they  should.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  exception  here,  for  now  the  merchants  are 
beginning  to  look  into  it,  and  they  generally  stop  the 
practice  Avhen  they  do,  for  it  is  against  their  interest, 
the  late  hours  and  press  of  work.  The  middlemen 
are  the  chief  gainers  ;  the  man  who  had  the  making 
up  at  one  Avarehouse,  I  have  heard,  cleared  at  times 
50/.  a  Aveek  net  profit  ;  I  knoAv  of  20/.  a  Aveck  being 
so  cleared  in  more  than  one  house.  NotAvithstanding 
that  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  exception  for  a  maker  up 
to  be  alloAved  to  Avork  his  hands  as  late  as  he  chooses 
in  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant,  for  whose  making 
up  he  contracts,  there  are  such  cases  yet,  or  rather 
Avould  be,  if  anything  were  doing  ;  that  I  know.* 

Mr.  Barton  (14a,  Marsden  Street,  Pall  Mall).— 
We  are  makers  up  for  shipment,  but  not  for  any  one 
line  of  trade  more  than  another  :  in  busy  times  Ave 
might  have  as  many  as  25  lads  under  18,  but  gene- 
rally our  number  AA'ould  be  fi'om  12  to  20  ;  we  do  not 
take  apprentices,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  making 
up  department,  they  are  too  much  trouble  ;  so  that 
those  lads  Avould  be  nearly  all  hookers  or  stitchers,- 
very  fcAv  under  13,  if  any  ;  and  tliey  Avould  be  cutting 
tickets  or  learning  merely. 

Our  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  :  we  pay  extra 
for  all  work  before  or  after  those  hours  ;  the  hookers 
get  \\d.  an  hour  then  ;  Ave  prefer  to  liaA-e  our  over- 
time in  the  morning  when  Ave  can,  and  start  on  such 
occasions  at  6  a.m.  ;  the  greatest  number  of  hours 
that  we  should  Avork  Avould  be  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m>.: 
that  we  used  to  Avork  about  2  years  ago,  once  or 
perhajDs  tAvice  a  Aveek.  That  is  nothing  to  Avhat  Avas 
usual  20  years  ago  with  us.  I  have  stayed  myself 
from  6  a.m.  till  11  p.m.,  every  day  for  years,  and 
often  later.]"  But  even  so  short  a  time  ago  as  the  year 
before  last,  I  have  seen  many  warehouses  all  a  blaze 
Avith  light  as  I  Avas  going  home  at  10  p.m.,  and  have 
once  or  twice  actually  found  the  carriers  asleep  on 
their  lorries,  completely  Avorn  out,  as  I  came  in  to 
town  at  6  a.m.,  when  they  Avould  have  been  Avaiting 
nearly  all  night  for  goods  at  some  Avarehouse.;]:  The 
carriers'  arrangement,  §  of  which  you  are  awai'e,  has 
noAv  stopped  all  such  work.  This  has  had  a  Avonder- 
fully  good  effect  upon  our  business  :  we  are  driven  to 
work  in  the  morning  instead  of  at  night,  and  the 
shippers  are  compelled  to  giA^e  us  orders  at  a  reason- 
ably early  time  in  the  day.  For  so  long  as  they  knew 
that  the  lorries  would  wait  till  midnight  or  all  night 
long  for  the  goods  Ave  packed,  they  Avould  put  off 
their  orders  to  the  last :  sometimes  we  are  pushed 
without  any  need,  but  of  course  we  cannot  know  that 
at  the  time  :  I  know  of  one  case  Avhen  a  merchant 
Avas  never  easy,  for  fear  of  fire,  I  believe,  till  the 
goods  were  got  off,  and  used  always  to  make  his 
orders  most  pressing,  invariably  to  be  got  off  the  same  . 
night,  although  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  so  far  as  the 
shipment  Avas  concerned,  there  was  plenty  of  time. 

We  Avere  busy  long  enough,  after  the  carriers 
came  to  that  arrangement,  for  us  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  of  incouA'cnience  arising  from  it  to 
us. II  It  amounts  to  nothing  :  Ave  tell  our  customers 
we  cannot  get  their  order  done  in  the  time,  and  they 
have  to  AA^ait  or  go  elseAvhere.  But  generally  speaking 
the  only  consequence  is  that,  knoAving  that  goods 
cannot  be  got  off  after  a  certain  time  in  the  eA'ening, 


*  Mr.  Goodier  expressed  a  similar  opinion  to  me  :  but  see 
Mr.  Stewart,  p.  158. 

f  Of  this  I  received  on  all  hands  very  general  confirmation. — 
H.W.L. 

f  Mr.  J.  Ashworth  and  several  others  confirmed  this  state- 
ment from  their  own  experience  in  similar  cases. — H.  W.  L. 
§  See  Evidence  of  Mr.  Twitty,  p.  152.  , 
II  See  also  Mr.  Crooke's  evidence,  p.  155. 
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they  give  us  their  orders  earlier.  There  is  much  less 
difficulty  than  there  was  about  catching  a  steamer  ; 
the  sailing  of  packets  is  not  nearly  so  much  a  matter 
of  season  as  it  was  formerly.  I  believe  that  the 
things  would  level  themselves,  if  all  were  equally 
restrained  ;  but  the  warehouses  must  submit  to  the 
same  regulations  that  we  do,  since  they  employ  lads 
in  greater  numbers,  and,  if  any  thing,  for  longer  hours 
at  the  very  same  work  as  we  :  as  it  is,  the  boys  would 
be  employed  day  after  day  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  even 
now,  if  times  were  better  ;  and  then  would  come  a 
slackness,  and  for  several  days  they  would  do  next  to 
nothing  ;  the  effect  of  legislative  regulations  would 
be  to  some  extent  to  spread  their  work  over  a  larger 
time.  And  probably  an  extra  press  or  two,  and  a  few 
more  boys  would  meet  any  extraordinary  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  sudden  orders. 

We  sometimes  send  goods  to  be  finished  by  a 
regular  finisher  before  they  are  made  up  and  packed 
by  us  :  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
divide  a  large  order,  supposing  that  they  were  under 
the  act,  and  so  could  not  work  overtime,  and  that  our 
finisher  could  not  complete  the  order  without  so 
doing  :  the  finish  of  one  house  is  perceptibly  different 
from  that  of  another  ;  and  it  would  not  do  for  us  to 
ship,  on  one  order  for  say  1000  pieces,  500  with  one 
class  of  finish  and  500  with  another. 

There  is  by  the  way  this  distinction  between  us 
and  the  finishers  in  the  employment  of  lads,  that  we 
have  no  close  hot  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  steam 
of  drying  or  stiffening  machines  in  any  of  our  rooms  : 
there  is  some  dust  in  hooking  "  greys  "  of  a  certain 
class  at  times  but  they  might  hook  them  for  a  month 
and  have  none,  and  if  they  had,  it  would  do  no  harm  : 
we  however,  have  not  much  of  the  East  Indian  trade. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  class 
of  hooking  boys  in  late  years.  My  father  used  to  say 
that  a  calenderer  Avas  the  worst  school  you  could  put 
a  boy  to,  and  I  can  recollect  the  hookers  when  they 
were  far  more  ignorant  and  ill-mannered,  and  bad  too, 
than  they  are  now  ;  they  used  to  be  allowed  their 
drink  with  the  men,  and  got  often  quite  fuddled  with 
it.  I  introduced,  as  soon  as  I  could,  the  plan  of  giving 
them  money  in  place  of  the  beer.  Most  of  them  can 
read  :  at  least  those  with  us.  I  am  inclined  to  at- 
tribute it  to  increased  intelligence  iu  the  parents  ; 
their  homes  are  better,  so  they  are  better  too. 

I  should  not  altogether  like  restrictions  on  their 
hours  ;  it  would  often  fall  hardly  on  them  ;  we  have 
a  lad  here  whose  father  is  a  shoe-maker,  but  is  quite 
helpless  ;  and  that  boy  is  keeping  his  mother  and 
sister  on  what  he  earns  here  ;  he  is  glad  enough  to 
be  able  to  work  a  little  overtime  and  earn  some  more 
money  for  them. 

To  show  you  the  uncertain  nature  of  our  work,  I 
find  myself  here  this  morning,  Tuesday,  with  a  large 
order  that  must  go  off  on  Saturday  ;  we  must  work 
every  day  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  to  do  it ;  and  next 
week,  probably,  we  shall  not  have  a  stroke.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  if,  from  any  cause,  this  ar- 
rangement among  the  carriers  was  to  be  given  up,  all 
our  old  habits  of  late  hours  would  revive.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  see  no  probability  of  such  a 
thing  taking  place. 

Michael  Foggarty   (at   Mr.  Barton's)  Am  a 

hooker  ;  16  years  old.  Have  been  hooking,  and  that 
4  years  ;  used  to  work  twice  a  week  from  6  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  ;  I  was  very  tired  after  that.  I  think  that 
was  the  longest  time  I  ever  worked  here,  or  any- 
where. I  know  I  made  92  hours  in  the  month  for 
extra  wage.  Before  I  was  12,  I  used  to  work  at  a 
curled  hair  manufactory  on  Shude  Hill.  There 
were  6  or  8  boys  there.  We  used  to  roll  the  hair. 
Our  hours  there  were  6  to  6.  My  feet  don't  get  sore 
here  ;  I  wear  this  pad  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  stuff 
from  cutting  me.    All  the  boys  here  can  read. 

Mr.  Barton. — The  way  in  which  that  lad  makes  up 
his  92  hours  a  month  extra  wage  is  this.   There  is  so 


much  set  for  an  hour's  work,  and  whatever  extra  is  done    Hookers,  &c. 

in  the  hour  is  extra  work  :  that  he  measures  by  time.   

For  instance,  if  he  were  set  30  pieces  and  did  40  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

in  the  hour,  he  would  be  one-third  of  an  hour  iu  " 

advance,  and  would  call  that  20  minutes.    Then,  as 

he  was,  he  says,  in  that  month  working  twice  a  week 

from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  or  16  hours  a  day,  he  would 

have  about  30  extra  hours  iu  the  month,  out  of 

Avhich,  in  addition  to  t]ie  ordinary  hours  of  work,  he 

might  be  getting  this  extra  wage  by  Avorking  in 

advance.    I  think,  though,  that  it  is  probable  he  has 

put  on  10  hours  or  so. 

Mr.  James  Ashwortli  (Brazenose  Street). — We  had 
a  very  extensive  outdoor  connexion  5  or  6  years  ago, 
and  used  to  make  goods  up  on  other  person's  pre- 
mises :  often  having,  in  times  of  pressure,  to  employ 
jobbers  at  6rf.  an  hour.  Our  hours  were  very  bad  iu 
old  times.  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  have  never  left 
the  place,  for  8  or  9  years,  till  11  or  12  at  night,  and 
often  not  till  1  or  2  a.m.  Even  iu  1854,  and  again 
in  1856,  our  ^Jackers  have  stayed  till  2  and  3  a.m.  ; 
the  makers  up  and  hookers  would  not  be  later  than 
10  p.m.  then  ;  for  there  would  be  yarn  and  such 
things  for  packing,  that  required  no  making  up. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  making  up,  as  there  is 
in  the  finish,  to  prevent  the  merchant  from  dividing 
among  several  a  large  order  that  he  could  not  get 
done  at  one  place  ;  but  the  maker  up  dare  not  do  so. 
He  dare  not  risk  the  patterns,  &c.,  being  exposed  on 
his  sole  responsibility  in  a  stranger's  room. 

Instead  of  working  after  8  p.m.,  we  begin  at  6  a.m., 
2  hours  before  our  usual  time,  if  any  overtime  is 
needed ;  that  is  better  both  for  the  men  and  for  us. 
In  extreme  cases  we  should  employ  extra  hands  ;  but 
the  shippers  give  their  orders  earlier  than  they  used 
to  do  ;  or,  at  all  events,  our  customers  know  they 
must  send  early  for  us  to  do  anything,  and  do  so 
accordingly  :  but  we  don't  work  from  6  a.m.  more 
than  8  or  9  times  in  3  months. 

Many  keep  their  goods,  or  delay  purchasing,  till 
very  late,  from  mere  laziness  ;  it  used  to  be  no  un- 
frequeut  thing  for  a  merchant  to  keep  people  making 
up  and  packing  for  him  till  1 1  p.m.,  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  begin  his  own  work  till  about  5  p.m. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  working  after  8  p.m.  does 
not  answer.  If  we  had  been  slack  for  weeks  before, 
I  would  not  do  so. 

We  should  have  about  a  dozen  lads  under  18  in 
busy  times  ;  but  no  one  has  any  number  of  hands  on 
now.  We  are  not  likely  to  have  any  much  imder  13. 
When  trade  is  brisk,  the  boys  don't  stay  with  us,  but 
go  off  for  a  job  in  one  place  or  another,  in  which 
there  may  happen  to  be  an  especial  pressure.  They 
wiU  get  4c?.  an  hour  at  that  so  long  as  it  lasts,  and 
that  is  the  temptation. 

We  are  protected  by  the  carriers'  arrangement 
from  going  back  to  the  old  late  hours  ;  if  they  Avere 
to  return  to  their  old  habit  so  should  we  ;  but  there 
is  no  fear  of  that  ;  the  men  suffered  too  m.uch. 

Mr.  Crooke  (Messrs.  Crooke,  Morris,  and  Holmes 
Dale  Street).  —  I  have  been  in  the  trade  since  -I 
was  13,  and  have  had  considerable  experience.  We 
make  up  and  pack  for  one  house  exclusively  for  the 
India  and  China  markets.  We  have  not  one-fourth 
of  our  ordinary  number  of  lads  here  noAV  ;  all  of  them 
would  be  14  years  of  age,  at  least,  excejjt  the  ticket- 
writers,  I  should  say.  I  used  to  be  very  much  opposed 
to  the  Factory  Act ;  but  I  have  seen  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  works  well,  and  have  changed  my  opinion 
about  it.  A  limitation  of  our  hours  to  lOi-  for  young- 
persons  would  do  no  harm  to  us,  I  believe,  if  all 
classes  of  makers  up  were  included.  I  don't  think, 
however,  that  we  want  any  Government  regulations, 
for  the  carriers'  arrangements  have  regulated  us. 
Since  they  resolved  to  take  no  packages  after  8  p.m. 
for  Liverpool,  and  6  p.m.  for  any  other  place,  we  have 
often  been  v  ery  busy,  and  had  ample  opportunity  or 
testing  the  effect  of  that  arrangement  on  us.  We  have 
never  had  to  work  overtime  since  ;  and  it  all  comes  to 
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Hookers,  &c.   this,  that  our  employer  gives  his  orders  at  9  or  10  in     pened,  nearly  all  night.    The  inconvenience  of  fixing 

  the  morning,  instead  of  5  or  6  in  the  evening,  and  we     on  us  a  system  of  inspectors  and  certificates,  and  the 

Mr.H.W.Lovd,  yyQi-\^        day,  instead  of,  as  not  uufrequently  hap-     like,  is  the  only  thing  that  I  object  to  in  any  Act. 


Warp  sizers  Mr.  J.  G.  Bardslct/,  junr. — I  am  a  partner  in  the 

and  stiffeners.  f^^.^  joi^  Bardsley  and  Sons,  warp  sizers.  We 
have  works  in  Oldham  and  Rochdale,  as  well  as  here, 
in  Manchester,  and  know,  one  way  or  another,  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  business  of  sizing  warps 
throughout  Lancashire.  Ours  is  the  largest  concern 
of  any  in  the  trade,  for  we  have  8  sizing  troughs 
while  the  rest  will  have  one  or  two  at  most ;  there 
are  5  or  6  in  the  Manchester  district  besides  our- 
selves, and  there  will  not  be  30  lads  under  18,  inclu- 
ding van  lads,  among  us  all,  even  in  busy  times.  We 
should  have,  I  dare  say,  15  or  16,  but  the  youngest 
of  those  would  be  van  lads  ;  we  promote  them,  wben 
they  are  about  16  or  17,  to  work  at  the  machines  ; 
there  they  have  merely  to  fasten  the  ends  of  the  warps 
together,  so  as  to  have  a  continuous  band  passing 
into  the  size  trough.  The  size  consists  of  fermented 
flour,  and  no  harm  can  come  of  it.  You  will  not 
find  any  under  16  employed  anywhere  in  our  particu- 
lar line  of  business.  In  the  country  places  warp- 
sizers  will  have  rather  older  lads  than  we  have  in 
Manchester,  for  they  pay  them  a  higher  wage,  and 
give  them  the  heavier  kind  of  work,  loading  and  un- 
loading, as  well  as  doing  what  ours  do.  The  van 
lads  merely  keep  an  eye  on  the  goods  in  the  van 
while  it  is  waiting  anywhere,  if  the  man  has  gone  in, 
and  assi^st  him  generally. 

Our  hours  are  very  uncertain,  for  we  depend 
entirely  ujDon  the  spinner  to  supply  yarn  for  us  to 
size,  preparatory  to  weaving.  We  work  both  for 
home  and  export  trade.  For  the  last  4  years  we 
shall  not  have  averaged  over  5\  days  a  week,  taking 
one  week  with  another.  We  are,  however,  liable  to 
work,  when  pressed  for  time,  from  6  a.m.  to  9  and  10 
p.m.  ;  but  that  has  not  happened  so  as  to  make  an 
average  of  over  7  days  of  101  hours  in  the  week  a 
dozen  times  in  the  last  4  years ;  1 5  years  ago  there 
was  much  more  overtime  with  us  ;  one  week  our 
engine  stopped  only  once  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  night.  The  increase  of  railroads  on  the 
continent  has  made  a  great  diflference  in  that  respect. 
Every  autumn  we  used  to  work  night  and  day,  so  as 
to  be  beforehand  Avith  the  frosts  on  the  Neva,  for 


instance,  or  the  large  Dutch  rivers  ;  for  Russia  and 
Holland  take  a  great  deal  of  sized  warps.  The  un- 
certainty of  our  work  from  day  to  day  still  continues, 
though  the  liability  to  excessive  hours  is  lessened  ; 
at  6  o'clock  last  night,  for  example,  we  did  not  know 
whether  we  should  have  to  begin  work  at  6  or  9  to- 
day ;  so  we  have  no  regular  hours,  but  tell  our  men 
over-night  what  time  to  come  next  morning. 

It  would  make  little  diflference  to  us,  or  to  any  in 
in  our  trade,  if  we  Avere  limited  to  factory  hours  for 
persons  under  18,  for  we  should  probably  get  rid  of 
those  we  liad  under  the  age,  and  it  would  involve 
only  a  few  shillings  more  wages  ;  still  we  are  very 
much  opposed  to  .any  overtime  ;  the  men  get  tired 
and  careless,  and  waste  much  when  they  have  to 
woi"k  too  long.  But  there  is  little  overtime  made 
now.  The  Saturday  half-holiday,  which  has  become 
almost  universal  here,  the  increased  facilities  for 
communication  by  railroads  and  steamers,  and  the 
improved  Postal  systems,  have  all  contributed  to 
diminish  overtime.  Some  years  ago  the  German 
merchants,  for  example,  would  not  get  their  letters 
till  late  on  Friday  ;  we  should  be  working  to  their 
orders  till  8  p.m.  on  Saturday,  or  later;  then  the  warps 
we  had  prepared  had  to  be  packed  and  conveyed  to 
the  station,  and  so  it  used  to  happen  that  people,  as 
they  went  to  church,  met  carriers  with  their  loads  in 
the  streets.    That  is  all  ended  now. 

Mr.  Parrington. — I  am  executor  of  the  late  Mr, 
Houghton,  and  conduct  the  business  of  a  stiffener  on 
the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  him  in  Clowes 
Street,  Salford.  There  are  only  3  or  4  others  in  Man- 
chester or  Salford  who  stiffen  without  doing  any 
other  part  of  finishing;  we  have  none  under  15.  It 
is  very  bad  for  young  growing  children  to  be  in  the 
hot  rooms  where  stiffening  goes  on  ;  they  are  sleepy 
all  day  with  the  steam  and  heat  when  they  have  to 
work  so  young.  We  used  to  have  girls,  but  have  none 
now,  and  I  think  none  are  employed  in  any  ordinary 
branch  of  finishing  in  this  district  ;  they  cannot  carry 
the  weights  boys  can,  and  cannot  take  a  turn  at  tenting 
the  machine,  but  are  limited  to  the  mere  hooking. 


Merchants,  &e.  David  MacHaffie. — I  am  junior  partner  in 

the  firm  of  John  Pender  &  Co.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, independently  of  any  general  principles  of 
philanthropy  or  policy,  I  am  opposed  to  over  hours. 
I  have  suffei-ed  myself  physically  too  much  from 
night  work  in  my  younger  days  not  to  see  the  evils, 
and  to  wish  to  avoid  them.  I  am  convinced  that 
even  commercially  speaking  it  does  not  pay  ;  we 
accordingly  pay  our  hands  for  over  work  not  forover- 
time,  for  all,  that  is,  that  they  do  beyond  a  certain 
quantity  in  a  given  time,  we  pay  something  above  the 
ordinary  rate  for  piecework.  The  great  thing  is  to 
give  them  enough  to  do.  If  they  have  too  little,  they 
will  be  too  long  ;  the  more  there  is  to  do,  the  more 
there  will  be  done  in  a  given  time,  whatever  it  is. 

I  do  not  think  we  require  legislation  for  ourselves, 
but  I  am  not  adverse  at  all  to  it,  and  no  doubt  in 
many  places  there  are  abuses  Avhich  should  be  cor- 
rected, and  employers  who  must  be  restrained  :  Ave 
are  prepared  to  undergo  some  inconvenience  if  need  be, 
to  keep  those  within  due  limits  who  are  not  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  the  moral  obligations  existing  between 
employers  and  employed  ;  only  do  not  be  vexatious  ; 
that  is  all  we  are  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Peacock  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  details  of 
the  children's  employment  by  us  better  than  I  can. 
He  too  can.  gpeak  from  his  oayu  experience  of  the 


evils  of  long  hours.  But  all  that  system  is  passed 
away.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  the  vieAvs  Avhich  I 
have  expressed  to  you  upon  this  subject  have  the 
general  concurrence  of  my  senior  partner  Mr.  John 
Pender,  Avho  is  at  present  absent  from  Manchester. 

Mr.  Peacock. — I  am  the  manager  of  the  Avarehouse 
department  at  Messrs.  John  Pender  &  Co.'s,  in  Mount 
Street.  They  do  a  very  large  business,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  Manchester,  as  foreign  shipping  merchants 
chiefly,  but  also  in  the  home  trade  ;  there  is  much 
less  need  for  any  OA'ertime  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  branch  of  the  business,  so  whatever  can  be 
eflfected  by  good  management  toAvards  avoiding  or 
lessening  it  in  the  one,  can  Avith  much  greater  ease 
be  effected  in  the  other. 

It  is  in  my  opinion,  and  I  speak  from  an  experience 
of  more  than  18  years,  solely  a  question  of  manage- 
ment. The  old  fashioned  plan  was  to  arrange  at 
mid-day  the  Avork  that  was  to  be  done  before  the 
night  ;  that  is  still  adhered  to  in  many  Avarehouses  ; 
but  we  have  for  15  years  arranged  all  our  work  for 
the  following  day  over-night  ;  Mr.  Pender  will  have 
it  so,  and  the  consequence  is  that  night  work  and 
overtime  are  in  a  general  way  never  heard  of  among 
us  ;  it  is  not  so  merely  at  this  present  time  when  the 
whole  trade  is  so  depressed  that  Ave  may  almost  say 
there  is  nothing  doing,  but  it  has  been  so  all,  along 
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since  the  work  has  been  systematically  settled  over- 
night ;  and  we  are  always  a  day  ahead. 

Our  ofhce  hours  ai-e  from  9  a.m.  to  6  or  7  p.m., 
with  the  interval  of  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  sometimes 
they  may  stay  till  8,  never  later,  except  occasionally 
on  Circular  night  once  a  month,  and  that  we 
are  going  to  alter,  it  can  easily  be  obviated,  that 
is  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  bad  system.  They 
are  however,  only  the  older  and  better  educated 
lads  there  ;  the  "  hookers "  in  the  warehouse  are 
an  inferior  class,  and  many  of  them  very  poorly 
educated  ;  that  term  includes  the  boys  who  cut  the 
tickets  and  who  stitch  ;  they  begin  many  of  them 
at  about  10  years  old  or  so  with  cutting  tickets, 
and,  as  they  grow  older,  learn  to  hook.  The  hooker, 
when  he  has  hooked  the  proper  length  (some  28  to 
30  yards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  market  for  which  it  is  intended)  carries  each 
piece  of  that  length  from  the  hooks  to  the  table  to  be 
"made  up."  The  frames  are  always  set  in  rows  close 
to  the  long  "  making  up  "  table,  so  that  he  has  no 
distance  to  go. 

The  length,  when  folded  or  made  up,  is  "  stitched," 
or  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  fold  in  the  middle. 
That  is  done  by  a  boy,  and  then  ticketed,  it  is  then 
ready  to  be  pressed  and  put  into  the  bale. 

The  boys  who  hook  for  us  are  now  under  our  own 
control  and  paid  by  us  directly  ;  this  was  not  always 
so  ;  we  used  to  underlet  our  packing  to  a  man  who  con- 
tracted for  it,  providing  the  labour  himself,  but  using 
our  rooms  ;  we  had,  however,  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
the  whole  is  now  taken  into  our  own  hands. 

A  boy  will  get  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  for  all  that  he 
hooks  over  30  pieces  an  hour  so  much  a  hundred  ;  a 
fast  worker  may  get  lOs.  a  week.  Hooking  greys 
is  very  bad,  positively  injurious  in  some  cases  from 
the  excessive  dust  ;  we  have  to  sweep  the  room  4  or 
5  times  a  day  when  that  is  going  on  :  I  have 
come  back  here  from  my  rounds  through  them 
as  dusty  as  a  miller  ;  with  some  sort  of  goods,  the 
size  in  which  is  of  a  particular  kind,  the  hooking 
boys  are  always  running  to  get  a  drink  of  water  ;  in 
prints  there  is  no  dust. 

Of  course  there  will  be  less  and  less  of  overtime  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  machinery  for  packing. 
Paclung  is  now  effected  in  most  warehouses  by  means 
of  hydraulic  pressure  that  may  be  worked  by  hand, 
but  is  generally  by  steam  ;  we  have  a  very  large 
plant  with  one  or  two  extra  hands  for  occasional 
extra  work.  The  largest  "  day,"  we  ever  did  was 
with  one  hour  overtime;  we  packed  1,005  packages  in 
two  days.  The  final  process  of  packing  being  done 
by  machinery  will  naturally  tend  to  increase  the 
amount  of  labour  in  the  preliminary  stages  where  the 
Avork  is  done  by  hand  ;  the  simple  way  out  of  that 
difficulty  is  to  increase  the  number  of  hands  until 
they  can  produce  sufficient  supply  for  the  machinery. 
When  we  underlet  our  packing,  we  used  always  to 
insist  on  extra  hands  being  taken  on  when  there  was 
extra  work. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  great  many  warehouses, 
if  trade  were  to  revive  at  once  and  become  brisk, 
they  would  stay  much  later  than  8  p.m.  I  used,  not 
so  many  years  back,  to  see  lights  in  the  warehouses  at 
midnight. 

Much  of  the  overtime  is  merely  the  result  of  a  bad 
habit  of  idling,  and  is  unnecessary  ;  many  of  our  boys 
will  get  their  week's  work  done  by  Thursday,  and  be 
in  effect  earning  a  week  and  a  half  wage  in  a  week, 
and  that  without  overtime. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  surgeon's  certificate,* 
the  jobbers  who  are,  of  course,  the  most  irregulai'ly 
employed  are  adults,  but  if  a  certificate  is  good  once 
for  all,  wherever  the  person  happens  to  be  employed, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

John  MacCann. — Am  15.  Have  been  hooker  at 
Messrs.  Pender's  for  4  years  ;  come  at  8  a.m.  Have 


*  See  Mr.  Howarth's  evidence,  p.  151. 
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stopped  as  late  as  10  p.m.,  but  not  often  :  generally  Hookers,  &c. 

have  left  at  8  p.m.    I  get  my  hand  cut  by  the  edge   • 

of  the  piece  in  hooking  even  now,  when  the  piece  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Lord, 

stiff.    The  grey  shirting  is  the  worst.  Go  to  Sunday  ' 
school  now  ;  can  read  and  write. 

3Ir.  Charlton  (at  Mr.  Sam.  Mendel's,  Portland 
Street).  I  am  foreman  of  the  warehouse  ;  have  been 
in  Mr.  Mendel's  house  from  a  boy.  Times  are  much 
changed  from  what  they  were  20  years,  or  even  10 
years  ago,  as  to  hours  of  work.  I  don't  refer  to  the 
present  as  it  is,  but  to  the  hours  observed  by  us  2  years 
ago,  and  which  will  be  kept,  however  busy  we  may  get 
again  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  big  houses  are  in  that 
respect  like  ours.  20  years  ago  we  never  got  away 
till  between  10  and  12  p.m.,  now  we  all  leave  at  7  p.m. ; 
8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter,  and  6  to  6  in  summer  , 
those  are  our  hours.  One  twelvemonth  Ave  may  not 
be  a  dozen  nights  overtime  ;  another  twelvemonth  we 
might,  perhaps,  work  a  little  over  for  a  quarter  of  the 
year  ;  but  at  most  for  1  or  2  hours  ;  very  seldom 
indeed,  not  4  times  a  year,  so  much  as  4  hours  over. 

We  have  scarcely  any  boys  here  now  ;  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  In  moderately  busy  times 
our  ordinary  number  would  be  50  or  60  boys,  and 
when  a  pressure  comes,  we  send  for  extra  hands, 
"jobbers,"  from  the  various  clubs  of  adult  makers 
up,  hookers,  and  packers,  that  exist  in  thorough 
organization  throughout  the  town.  Those  Ave  have 
to  pay  beyond  the  rate  of  Avage  for  our  regular  hands  ; 
we  should  Avant  20  or  30  more  from  that  source  to 
get  such  extra  Avork  done  in  reasonable  hours,  but  it 
answers  our  purpose  to  have  them,  and  to  avoid  late 
Avorkiug.  It  is  better  for  both  parties,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  cheaper  for  us. 

There  are  men,  some  old  men,  50  or  60  years  old, 
in  the  hookers'  clubs,  Avho  profess  to  "  hook  ;"  but  a 
boy  Avill  hook  tAVO  pieces  to  their  one,  and  do  it  tAvice 
as  Avell.    As  a  rule  no  hookers  Avith  us  are  under  12. 

Our  stitching  is  done  by  the  young  men  ;  for  the 
stitcher  has  to  carry  a  large  package  of  the  jjieces, 
Avhen  stitched,  to  the  stamper  ;  boys  couldnot  do  that. 

Most  of  our  lads  get  7s.  6rf.  a  Aveek  ;  there's  many  a 
house  Avill  have  a  push  of  some  three  months,  or  so, 
and  then  discharge  nearly  all  their  boys  ;  they  won't 
keep  them  to  look  at.  But  besides  all  that,  hookers 
are  generally  a  loose  lot ;  they  change  about  a  good 
deal,  from  one  house  to  another.  Ours  are  picked, 
and  are  superior,  and  remain  Avith  us  ;  many  have 
been  6  and  8  years  here. 

I  am  sure  that  regular  hours  Avill  become  general, 
in  a  town  like  Manchester,  at  all  events  ;  they  are 
becoming  so  more  and  more.  What  prevents  their 
general  adoption  is  chiefly  a  mere  Avant  of  system.  I 
believe  it  is  only  in  the  smaller  houses,  and  in  those  of 
the  makers  up  Avho  pack  for  a  number  of  merchants 
in  the  same  trade,  that  very  long  hours  would  now 
be  found.  As  for  example,  when  all  or  most  of  those 
for  whom  they  make  up,  want  to  send  off  consign- 
ments by  the  same  ship.  In  such  houses,  also,  there  is 
often  little  room  and  little  machinery;  no  conveniences 
for  packing.  In  one  week  they  Avill  work  for  several 
orders,  perhaps  the  night  through,  for  2  or  3  nights 
before  a  steamer  sails,  and  the  next  after  that,  per- 
haps, not  sailing  for  a  fortnight,  they  Avill  be  idle 
for  a  Avhole  Aveek.  They  must  keep  their  hands  on, 
for  jobbers  are  much  more  expensive  ;  so,  Avhen  the 
AVOrk  comes  in,  the  ordinary  hands  haA'e  to  do  it  all 
under  pressure  ;  but  even  then  a  great  deal  might  be 
avoided  by  a  little  management  and  some  positive 
restrictions.  The  habit  Av^as  not  to  begin  till  nearly 
time  to  go  home,  and  Avhere  no  one  interferes  to 
prevent  that,  it  still  goes  on. 

It  was  never  so  general  a  thing  Avith  makers  up 
to  work  overtime,  as  Avith  the  bleachers  and  dyers  ; 
many  of  them  have  their  Avorks  in  villages  and 
country  places,  where  there  are  no  clubs  to  provide 
extra  hands,  but  there  is  always  that  resource  here. 

The  effect  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  young 
persons  up  to  18  to  the  factory  time  Avould  be  verv 
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: — EVIDENCE, 


Hookers,  &c.    slight  with  us  ;  it  would  cause  some  of  the  shippers 

  to  hold  their  goods  over,  Jind  lose  n  market,  perhaps, 

Mr.H.W.Loi'd.       fjj.gj  .       |i,g  long  run,  I  believe,  it  would  stir  up 

^.^^  ,     ^j^^  smaller  shippers  and  makers  up  to  be  more 

methodical. 

All  overtime  is  costly.  I  count  it,  one  way  or 
another,  to  be  about  a  time  and  a  half.  I  do  not  think 
that  much  more  overtime  is  made,  when  the  packing, 
&c.,  is  underlet.  I  know  I  should  take  good  care 
that  my  gas  was  not  being  wasted,  if  I  were  owner  of  a 
Avarehouse  in  which  the  making  up  and  packing  was 
done  under  contract.  For  the  contractor  always  has 
the  use  of  the  premises,  gas,  &c.,  rent-free.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  lads  have  to  do  too  much  task 
work  in  the  regular  hours,  for  that  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  their  hirer  at  first  sight  ;  still,  if  the  work 
is  too  hurried,  it  is  badly  done,  and  will  not  be  passed. 
Depend  upou  it,  now-a-days  all  that  is  the  exception. 

Johi  Travis  (at  Mr.  Sam.  Mendel's).  —  Am  14; 
came  to  work  here  at  8  years  old  ;  used  to  cut  tickets 
and  go  errands  for  the  first  year,  then  began  to  hook; 
the  foreman  of  this  room  is  my  father,  I  make  up  his 
time  book  for  him,  generally  leave  work  at  about  7  ; 
sometimes  have  stopped  later,  not  often. 

[I  inquired  of  two  otlier  hookers  who  were 
working  with  the  last  witness,  and.  ]  earned 
from  them  that  the  hours  at  other  large 
warehouses  at  which  they  had  worked 
were  about  the  same  as  those  stated  by- 
Mr.  Charlton  to  have  been  observed  at* 
Mr.  Mendel's.] 
Mr.  Stewart. — I  am  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  R.  Barbour  and  Brothers,  Foreign  Shipping 
Merchants,  Manchester.     At  the  present  time  we 
have  in  our  employ  71  persons  over  18,  29  between 
18  and  13,  and  only  6  under  13,  all  are  males.   If  we 
were  now  full  of  work,  we  should  have  50  more 
hands,  20  of  whom  would  probably  be  under  13,  they 
would  all  be  hookers  ;  those  under  13  are  mahy  of 
them  very  poor  boys  who  come  to  earn  a  little,  and 
to  learn  to  hook.   It  takes  them  some  time  to  become 
expert :  when  Manchester  is  flourishing,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  work,  there  is  always  rather  a  scarcity  of 
good  hookers.     Their  earnings  will  average  05,  a 
week.    They  are  all  employed  directly  by  us. 

I  know  of  no  i-eason  why,  if  we  could  get  boys 
enough  to  come,  the  Avork  of  those  under  13  should 
not  be  done  by  relays  ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  two  sets,  but  the  only  way  to  get  the  boys  to 
come  and  work  for  half  wages  would  be  to  pass  a 
general  act  applying  to  all,  or  at  least  the  most  im- 
portant, trades  yet  unregulated,  in  which  the  majority 
of  children  who  find  any  employment  at  all  are  en- 
gaged ;  otherwise  they  would  go,  or  be  sent  by  their 
parents,  wherever  they  could  earn  most,  no  matter 
how  long  the  hours,  and  how  little  the  opportunities 
for  improvement.* 

Our  great  object  has  ever  been  to  improve  the  hours 
of  labour  :  we  now  Avork  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and 
should  Avith  very  few  excej^tions  not  exceed  8  a.m.  to  8 


*  Mr.  Bentley  and  several  otliers,  both  finishers  and  mer- 
chants, expressed  a  similar  opinion. — H.  "W.  L. 


p.m.,  hoAvever  pressing  the  trade  might  become.  In 
our  old  premises  we  Avere  rather  crowded  and  could  not 
therefore  have  more  than  a  limited  number  of  hands 
employed  ;  here  we  have  plenty  of  room,  and  can 
therefore  take  on  as  many  hands  as  Ave  happen  to 
want  for  any  extra  Avork  ;  even  before  Ave  came  here, 
if  we  had  to  work  longer  than  our  regular  hours  we 
used  to  have  them  come  at  6  a.m.  instead  of  staying 
later  at  night  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  late  hours  are  be- 
coming obsolete,  and  in  all  well  regulated  warehouses 
extra  hands  are  had  for  extra  Avork  ;  in  the  last  year 
we  have  had  now  and  then  some  very  pressing 
business,  but  we  have  worked  no  overtime,  for  Ave 
have  room  here  for  extra  hands. 

I  am  persuaded  that  overtime  is  good  for  nobody  ; 
the  employers  certainly  lose  by  it,  even  Avith  adults  ; 
for  besides  the  extra  expense  of  gas,  Avages,  and 
other  matters,  the  men  are  unfit  for  the  next  day's 
Avork,  besides  often  doing  the  night's  Avoi'k  badly 
Avhen  they  get  much  beyond  the  ordinary  hours. 

The  actual  Avork  of  hookers  is  not  laborious  :  there 
are  3  hookers  to  each  maker  up  here,  and  consequently, 
as  Mr.  Connor,  the  foreman  of  that  room  has  just  said 
to  you,  a  boy  who  works  at  an  average  rate  will  get 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  in  the  three-quarters, 
Avhile  the  maker  up  is  folding  the  pieces  hooked  by 
the  tAvo  others. 

Our  boys  are  better  cared  for  than  many  :  Ave 
ahvays  have  a  kind  and  intelligent  foreman,  wlio-will 
take  an  interest  in  them  :  and  if  there  is  an  opening 
elscAvhere  in  the  way  of  advancement  in  the  ware- 
house we  ahvays  endeavour  to  pick  a  good  boy  from 
among  them. 

In  order  to  save  ourselves  the  detail,  we  used  at 
one  time  to  pay  our  foreman  of  makers  up  a  contract 
price  per  hundred  pieces,  for  whicli  he  would  provide 
all  the  labour,  haA'ing  the  use  of  our  premises.  But 
the  hours  for  Avhich  those  whom  he  employed  Avere 
occupied  then  were  always  entirely  under  our  control, 
and  I  know  of  no  house  Avhere  that  Avas  not  so  ;  in 
every  Avell-regulated  house  they  Avould  have  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hours,  Avhether  the  work  was  done 
under  contract  for  them  or  not. 

When  the  work  is  carried  on  through  the  night,  it 
is  ahvays  done  by  relays  ;  a  fresh  set  of  men  coming 
for  the  night  work  ;  but  the  occasion  for  any  such 
Avould  be  very  rare. 

We  have  the  character  of  being  hard  workers,  and 
probably  work  as  long  as  any  in  the  trade  ;  and  the 
kind  of  Avork  we  do  is  as  promiscuous,  so  to  speak,  as 
in  any  house  in  Manchester  ;  in  fact  we  ship  for  all 
markets. 

 (at  Messrs.  Barbour  and  Brother). 

— Am  going  15  ;  began  here  at  9  years  old  :  am 
hooker  now,  was  stitcher  at  first,  neither  is  hard 
work  ;  stitching  is  very  light,  hooking  cuts  your 
hands  sometimes,  not  with  the  hooks  but  the  edges 
of  the  stuff,  particularly  the  glazed  heavy  swissed 
goods  :  Ave  often  put  "  tabs  "  on  our  hands,  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  to  prevent  being  cut,  it  is  there 
that  the  cut  comes.  I  used  to  go  to  day  school,  and. 
go  now  to  Sunday  school,  can  read  and  write  and  do 
compound  addition  :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  remember 
my  sums  now. 
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FUSTIAN  CUTTERS. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  tlie  evidence  which  I  have  collected  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the  trade  of  fustian  cutting. 

Although  the  word  fustian  is  properly  used  to  designate  one  particular  fabric,  in  the  term  "  fustian 
cutting"  it  is  generally  taken  to  include  all  other  products  of  the  loom,  whether  of  silk  or  cotton, 
such  as  velvets,  velveteens,  and  "  cords,"  the  pile  of  which  is  raised  by  cutting  the  weft  threads  of  the 
woven  cloth. 

The  number  of  persons  at  present  engaged  in  fustian  cutting,  so  f;ir  as  it  can  be  ascertained  in  a 
trade  carried  on  still  to  a  great  extent  in  private  dwellings,  and  at  all  times  liable  to  sudden  changes 
in  the  supply  of  hands,  falls  little  short  of  4,000.  The  readiness  with  which  this  trade,  once  learnt, 
can  be  resumed,  and  the  practice,  which  is  very  common  in  some  districts,  of  setting  a  child  to  cut 
fustian  until  it  be  old  enough  to  work  as  full-timer  in  a  factory,*  make  this  occupation  a  general  refuge 
for  the  unemployed  mill  hands,  and  cause  the  business  to  be  one  more  than  usually  sensitive  of  the 
fluctuations  in  other  fields  of  labour  throughout  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  practised. 

I  learned  that  many  cutters,  in  despair  at  the  low  rate  to  which  their  Avagc  had  fallen  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  had  within  the  last  six  months  left  the  trade ;  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
cotton  mills  and  fustian  cutting  shops  existed  side  by  side,  I  found  that  a  number  of  the  mill  hands, 
now  thrown  out  of  work  through  the  civil  war  in  North  America,  had  turned,  or  returned,  to 
"  cutting." 

The  habits  also  of  the  cutters,  "  shifting  like  martens,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  thera,t 
one  week  in  this  shop,  and  the  next  in  that,  and  the  third,  may  be,  in  none,  render  it  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  returns  even  from  the  larger  shops  ;  the  numbers  in  the  smaller  ones,  and  in  the  private 
dwellings,  I  have  arrived  at  by  visiting  in  each  district  those  which  were  said  to  be  average  specimens 
of  size  and  general  condition  ;  obtaining  from  the  occupants  various  rough  estimates  of  the  cutting 
population  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  adopting  the  one  most  consistent  with  what  I  had  myself 
observed  as  to  the  proportions  of  sex  and  age. 

The  following  table  represents  with,  I  believe,  sufficient  accuracy,  the  results  attained  by  the  course 
to  which  I  have  referred  :  the  numbers  for  Manchester  and  Salford  being  derived  from  a  census 
taken  in  last  December ;  $  those  for  Lymm  were  obtained  at  my  request,  during  my  stay  there  in 
July,  by  the  witness  Gatley ;  the  district  being  compact  and  of  easy  compass,  and  the  number  of 
male  cutters  rendering  it  exceptional ;  the  rest  are  only  approximately  correct. 

Table  of  Fustian  Cutters. 


District. 

Under  13. 

Between 
13  and  18. 

Over  18. 

Total. 

Grand  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Manchester  and  Salford  -       -  - 

15 

14 

36 

81 

552 

619 

603 

714 

1,317 

Lymm  ------ 

57 

47 

47 

61 

266 

242 

370 

350 

720 

Warrington          -       -       -  - 

30 

120 

35 

380 

60 

225 

125 

725 

850 

Eoyton  (including  Gravelhole  and 
Pleasant  View)  -       -       -  - 

50 

100 

80 

200 

95 

130 

225 

430 

655 

Cadishead,  Shaw,  and  outlying  dis- 
tricts - 

25 

50 

45 

90 

75 

110 

145 

250 

395  - 

Total      -       -       -  . 

177 

331 

243 

812 

1,048 

1,326 

1,468 

2,469 

3,937 

508 

1,055 

2,374 

3,937 

Fustian  Cutters. 
Mr.  II.  W.  Lord. 

Nature  and 
statistics  of  the 
trade. 


The  whole  trade  is  supplied  with  work  almost  exclusively  by  the  Manchester  houses,  and  is  carried 
on  in  that  town  or  at  places  in  its  neighbourhood  within  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  ;  Warring- 
ton, the  furthest,  being  2 H  miles  distant;  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  to\An,  and  of 
Manchester  itself,  fustian  cutting  is  practised  in  villages  or  hamlets,  of  which  Lymm  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  south-west,  and  Royton,  including  Gravelhole,  between  Eochdale  and  Oldham,  on  the  north-east, 
are  the  principal. 

In  Manchester  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  of  the  heavier  class  of  "  cords,"  and  "  |  velveteens,'' 
and  is  performed  chiefly  by  adult  labour,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives ;  the  children  who 


*  See  Mr.  Meanock's  Evidence,  p.  173  ;  Sutcliffe,  p.  177  ;  Ellidge,  ib. 
%  £ee  Mitchell's  Evidence,  p.  105. 

U  4 
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Fustian  Cutters,  are  there  employed,  being  generally  members  of  one  family,  and  working  under  and  for  their  own 

  parents  or  relatives.     From  the  census,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,317 

Mr. IT.  W. Lord.  fyg|.j^n  cutters  in  Manchester  and  Salford  in  December  1861,  only  29  were  under  13,  and  117  between 
that  age  and  IS. 

In  other  places,  and  especially  in  Warrmgton  and  the  Royton  district,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the 
number  of  adults  scarcely  exceeding,  and  in  Royton  itself  actually  falling  short  of,  the  numbers 
under  13;  while  those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18  number  more  than  either,  and  in  Royton 
more  than  both  of  the  other  two  classes  together. 

In  every  place  but  Lymm  there  are  more  female  than  male  cutters,  the  proportion  even  in  Man- 
chester being  71-1  to  G03  ;  while  in  Warrington  five-sixths,  and  in  the  Royton  district  two-thirds  of 
all  the  cutters  are  female. 

The  majority  of  cutters  in  all  places  but  Manchester  work  under  a  master  cutter  or  "  undertaker," 
in  shops  containing  numbers  which  range  from  6  or  8  up  to  30  or  40. 

In  all  but  the  largest  concerns  cutters  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  work  together  indis- 
criminately. 

IMode  of  uork.  Each  cuttcr  works  at  his  own  frame  unassisted  by  and  independently  of  any  other  person,  except  so 
far  as  his  want  of  skill  or  of  strength  may  make  it  necessary  to  have  help  for  "  beaming  up  "  a  fresh 
length  in  the  frame,  or  for  sharpening  and  "  fettling  "  the  knife  used  in  the  work. 

The  fustian  cloth,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  loom  and  before  it  is  sent  to  the  cutter,  undergoes  a 
preliminary  process  called  "  stiffening  ;"  the  object  of  this  is  to  strengthen  the  back  of  the  material  by 
means  of  flour  paste,  or  some  such  application,  so  as  to  afford  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
cutting  knife ;  this  is  done  rarely,  If  ever,  at  the  place  where  the  cloth  is  made,  but  generally  at  a 
separate  establishment ;  the  "  cutting  "  also  is  invariably  conducted  by  persons  having  no  connexion 
with  the  manufacturer,  and  though  a  cuttcr  will  frequently  speak  of  the  person  who  supplies  him 
with  his  work  as  the  manufacturer,  he  is  in  fact  the  merchant,  agent,  or  warehouseman,  who  gives 
the  order  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  first  instance,  receives  from  him  the  cloth  when  woven,  parts 
with  it  again  to  be  "  stiffened  "  by  the  "  percher  and  stiffener,"  and  a  second  time  to  be  cut  by  the 
"  cutter,"  receiving  it  back  from  him,  and  sending  it  to  another  independent  person,  the  dyer  or 
finisher,  for  dressing  and  the  subsequent  processes  which  are  needed  according  as  the  order  is  for  stock, 
or  for  immediate  sale. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  several  patents  taken  out,  to  effect  the  work  of  the  cutter  by 
means  of  machinery ;  none  have,  however,  as  yet  succeeded,  nor  did  I  meet  with  any  person  connected 
or  conversant  with  the  "  cutting  "  of  fustians,  who  considered  the  substitution  of  steam-power  for 
hand  labour  likely  to  be  so  soon  brought  about,  as  to  form  a  disturbing  element  in  devising  measures 
to  regulate  the  present  state  of  the  trade. 

In  the  production  therefore  of  this  article  of  commerce  the  cutter  stands  with  machinery  before  and 
behind  him,  the  sole  but  essential  hand  worker. 

The  cloth  is  made  in  pieces  of  various  lengths ;  that  of  cotton  velvets  and  of  five-eighth  velveteens, 
which  furnish  the  chief  of  the  work  for  children  and  young  persons,  averages  a  hundred  yards ;  the 
breadth  of  the  former  is  on  the  average  22  inches,  that  of  the  latter  25  inches. 

Previously  to  fixing  the  piece  upon  the  frame  the  cutter  brushes  the  cloth  over  with  a  lime  wash, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  grease  in  the  material,  and  to  make  the  threads  crisp  for  the  knife  to  cut,  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  stiffness. 

When  thoroughly  dried  the  piece  is  fixed  in  a  frame,  of  a  length  averaging  6  ft.  10  in.,*  raised  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  frame  consists  of  two  rollers,  one  at  each  end,  to  wind  up  and  give  off 
each  length  as  it  is  cut,  connected  together  by  side  beams,  but  having  nothing  between  them  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  in  the  nature  of  a  board  or  table,  and  thus  admitting  of  the  cloth, 
which  is  tightened  as  much  as  possible,  "  giving "  slightly  under  the  pressure  of  the  knife  in 
cutting. 

Physical  Each  length,  when  fixed  in  the  frame  preparatory  to  being  cut,  is  carded  by  a  small  hand-card, 

which  the  cutter  uses  ;  this  process  is  the  cause  of  a  great  quantity  of  lime-dust  and  flue  in  the 
work  shops ;  and  especially  where  silk  is  being  cut,  and  several  lengths  being  carded  at  one  time 
in  the  same  room,  the  air  becomes  almost  clouded  by  the  dust.  When  there  is  any  tendency  to 
disease  of  the  lungs,  this  appears  to  be  injurious,  and  the  prevalence  of  bronchial  complaints  among 
cutters  has  been  attributed,  by  the  medical  gentlemen  Avhom  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consulting, 
to  the  same  cause. 

To  the  evidence  of  those  gentlemenf  I  must  also  refer  you  for  very  valuable  observations  upon  the 
deformity  of  the  knee,  ancle,  shoulder,  or  spine,  as  well  as  upon  the  generally  stunted  growth  and 
Impeded  physical  developement  of  the  youthful  fustian  cutter,  produced  in  their  judgment,  the  former 
entirely,  the  latter  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  long  Irregular  hours  during  Avhlch  a  child  is  forced, 
or  suffered,  to  work  at  a  very  eai'ly  age  in  the  mode  which  I  will  now  describe. 

The  "  cutter's"  knife  is  a  steel  rod,  like  a  fencing  foil,  some  2  feet  in  length,  four-sided  towards  the 
handle,  bat  tapering  to  a  "  temper "  or  flat  blade  of  the  utmost  thinness,  extremely  sharp  and 
flexible  for  4  or  5  inches  towards  the  point ;  this  is  laid  in  a  metal  sheath  or  guide  about  4  inches 
long,  which  projects  beyond  the  point,  but  allows  the  edge  of  the  knife  to  rise,  for  the  length  of 
perhaps  1^  inches,  to  the  height  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above  its  sides. 

The  cutter  stands  with  the  frame  upon  his  right  hand  in  advance  of  the  end  of  the  winding  up 
roller,  and  beginning  at  the  side  furthest  from  him,  inserts  the  point  of  the  guide  under  the  weft, 
which  covers  the  first  warp  line ;  then,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  handle  of  the  knife,  he  pushes 

i 


*  6  ft.  6  in.  to  7  ft.  2  in.    gee  H.  Moston,  p.  170  ;  T.  Shepherd,  p.  176.  f  Dr.  Simpson,  p.  167,  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  p.  175. 
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it  rapidly  along  the  warp  to  the  further  roller,  severing  the  weft  threads,  as  they  come  in  contact  Tustian Cutters, 

with  the  sharp  knife  edge.  ...  Mr  HW^Lord 

In  this  action  the  body  is  thrown  forward  with  an  inclination  to  the  right,  and  the  left  shoulder  is  ^  

brought  up  and  round,  the  weight  being  at  the  same  time  transferred  from  the  right  to  the  left  leg 
on  a  sideward  stride,  and  the  balance  maintained  by  placing  the  left  hand  upon  the  side  beam  towards 
the  farther  roller. 

This  movement,  in  the  case  of  a  young  or  undersized  child,  becomes  almost  a  bound,  the  body  being 
flung  across  the  frame,  the  right  leg  tossed  into  a  position  nearly  parallel  with  tlic  side  beam,  and  the 
left  arm  discharging,  as  it  were,  the  duty  of  a  supernumerary  leg  by  checking  the  forward  fall,  and 
recovering  the  upright  position  by  a  push  back  from  the  top  of  the  bar,  on  which  the  hand  comes 
down. 

In  many  such  cases  the  child  has  to  stand  upon  a  board,  raised  at  the  end  from  which  the  thrust  is 
made,  and  sometimes  at  both  ends,  by  one  or  two  bricks,  in  order  to  be  high  enough  for  him  to  reach 
across  and  along  the  frame. 

The  age  at  which  a  child  is  put  to  "cutting''  varies  somewhat  with  the  particular  locality,  and  some-  Very  young 
what  with  the  state  of  the  trade  from  time  to  time.    At  Gravelhole  many  children  begin  "  cutting  "  children 
at  9  years  of  age,  and  some  before  that.    At  Lymm,  where  from  a  combination  of  causes  I  had  an  '^™Pl°y'^*^- 
especially  ample  opportunity  for  obtaining  statistics  and  testing  minutely  assertions  of  doubtful 
accuracy,  I  ascertained  that  out  of  202  persons  under  18  years  of  age  employed  in  the  month  of 
July  last  at  that  trade,  78  had  commenced  cutting  before  they  were  10  years  old ;  26  of  those  had 
begun  before  9,  7  were  put  to  it  between  the  ages  of  7  and  8. 

In  some  of  these  cases  no  doubt  the  work  was  begun  at  home,  and  taken  easily  at  first ;  but  in  many 
more  the  pai'cnts'  straitened  means  or  dissolute  habits  make  shop  work  a  necessity,  or  home  work  a 
less  preferable  alternative.  I  was  informed  of  one  drunken  father,  who  forced  his  little  girl  to 
continue  cutting  for  him,  until  the  spine  disease,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  repeated  assurances 
from  surgeons  and  others,  absolutely  prevented  her  from  standing  to  her  frame. 

Such  a  case  is  probably  an  isolated  one ;  but  the  intemperance  and  improvidence,  which  were  the 
sources  of  it,  are  vices,  among  adult  fustian  cutters  at  all  events,  too  common  and  too  fatal  to  admit 
of  any  general  reliance  on  home  influence  and  parental  solicitude  for  the  protection  and  instruction  of 
the  young,  even  when  the  child's  earnings  do  not,  as  they  often  do,  form  a  material  contribution 
towards  the  support  of  the  family. 

From  my  own  observations  aad  inquiries  in  Warrington  and  Royton  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  children  are  not  there  set  to  cutting  at  quite  so  early  an  age  as  at  Lymm  ;  still  in  the  first  men- 
tioned town  the  greater  number  are  at  work  by  the  time  they  are  10,  and  many  before  that;  in 
Royton  the  average  age  at  beginning  will  probably  be  six  months  under  that  at  Warrington. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  early  age  at  which  the  children  begin  to  cut,  that  is  so  injurious,*  but  rather  Long,  in-egu- 
the  long  late  hours  at  such  an  age  in  a  confined,  if  not  otherwise  unhealthy,  atmosphere.  Fourteen  J^ours. 
hours  a  day  is  in  most  places  the  admitted  average  of  the  child's  work  time  for  the  week,  broken 
indeed  by  meals,  but  those  of  uncertain  length,  and  often  at  uncertain  times,  depending  in  many  cases 
upon  the  amount  of  resolution  which  a  child,  untrained,  and  with  every  incentive  to  idleness  in  the 
shape  of  example  about  him,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  a  task,  seldom  perhaps  excessive  in  itself,  but 
always  wearisome. 

Yet  the  way  in  which  this  average  is  obtained  makes  the  nature  of  the  occupation  still  more 
hurtful. 

It  is  a  habit,  now,  as  it  seems,  inveterate  among  cutters,  to  make  "  play  days  "  more  or  less  of  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  each  week,  and  to  work  up  the  arrears  in  days  of  18  and  20  hours  at  the 
week's  end;  in  not  a  few  instances  working  the  whole  of  the  Friday  night.  The  journey  hands  do  this 
from  preference ;  the  master  cutters,  themselves,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  no  way  superior  to  those 
whom  they  employ,  except  in  the  possession  of  a  few  frames  and  a  grindstone  with  a  shop  to  place 
them  in,  have  not  the  power  or  the  energy  to  maintain  any  system  of  regulations,  though  one  and 
all  declared  to  me  that  some  restriction  upon  the  hours  of  work  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
befall  them :  the  children,  even  when  apprentices,  or  otherwise  more  under  the  control  of  their 
master  than  journey  hands,  are  often  either  suffered  through  the  absence  of  any  control,  or  forced 
for  want  of  help  to  sharpen  their  knives  and  fix  their  pieces  in  their  frames,  to  waste  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  and  to  get  two  days  work  into  each  one  at  the  end. 

There  are,  however,  masters,  and  those  for  the  most  part  the  employers  of  the  largest  number  of 
hands,  whose  arrangements  for  the  children  are  less  objectionable;  with  such  the  young  ones  are  se't 
to  work  in  a  room  apart  from  the  elder  ones,  under  an  overlooker,  who  keeps  them  up  to  their  work, 
sharpening  and  "  fettling"  their  knives,  and  giving  them  what  other  assistance  may  be  needed ; 
this,  however,  is  the  case  only  where  the  number  of  juvenile  workers  is  sufficient  to  make  it  worth 
the  master's  while  to  assign  a  room  and  a  man  for  that  object,  and  even  with  them  14  hours  a  day  is 
generally  attained  and  not  unfrequently  exceeded. 

Although  in  many  places  the  practice  of  binding  by  formal  indenture  of  apprenticeship  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  abandoned,  the  terms  and  other  conditions  of  hiring  children  are  practically  preserved 
by  an  agreement  with  the  parent,  in  the  nature  of  an  apprenticeship,  for  the  child  to  work  for  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  at  what  is  called  "  half  earnings ;"  under  which  arrangement  the  master  retains 
one  half  of  the  amount,  which  he  receives  from  the  "  manufactui'er  "  for  the  child's  work,  by  way 
of  payment  for  providing  the  child  with  tools,  frame,  and  teaching.  After  about  six  months  or  a  Trade  easily 
year  at  "cutting"  most  children  of  11  years  of  age  will  do  as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  an  'earned, 
adult ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  adult  or  other  journey  hand  a  proportion  varying  from  2d.  to  'id.  in  the 

*  Dr.  Simpson's  Evidence,  p.  168  ;  Mr.  Kershaw,  p.  176. 
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Fustian  Cutters,  shilling  will  be  deducted,  as  the  master's  profit,  out  of  the  sum  realized  by  the  work  done,  and  for  the 
use  of  shop,  tools,  &c. ;  the  value  paid  for  the  teaching  may,  therefore,  be  considered  to  be  at  the 
least  Sd.  in  the  shilling  upon  all  the  child's  labour  during  the  continuance  of  any  work  under  the 
agreement. 

The  parents  and  children,  however,  seem  generally  aware  that  a  child  working  under  such  an 
agreement  may  be  taken  away  with  impunity,  and  frequently  avail  themselves  of  that  power  to 
remove  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  his  work,  to  a  shop  where  he  can  earn  higher,  if  not  the 
regular,  journey  wage;  and  in  several  cases  of  formal  indenture  I  learned  that  the  absence  of  any 
covenant  by  the  master  to  find  work  or  wage  to  a  reasonable  amount  in  any  event  had  been  in  like 
manner  taken  advantage  of* 

In  Gravelhole  and  Eoyton,  however,  the  agreements  were  seldom  for  a  period  of  more  than  12 
months  at  "half  earnings,"  and  some  few  at  11  years  of  age  were  said  to  be  receiving  journey  wage. 

The  ignorance  among  cutters  of  all  ages  is  very  great ;  even  among  the  master  cutters  for  example, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  returns  to  the  forms  which  I  sent  to  be  filled  up,  contained  several  grievous 
errors  in  spelling ;  and  in  every  instance  in  which  the  master  had  not  filled  them  up  with  his  own 
hand,  it  was,  except  in  two  cases,  I  believe,  because  he  could  not  write  himself 

From  an  interesting  report  drawn  up  last  Christmas  for  the  Operative  Fustian  Cutters'  Committee 
at  Lymm,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmit  to  you  herewith,  it  appears  that  out  of  111  cutters  then  under 
13,  78  were  unable  to  read ;  at  Warrington  it  was  stated  to  me  that  40  per  cent,  of  those  imder  13, 
and  60  per  cent,  of  those  between  13  and  18  in  that  town  could  not  read  ;  and  from  a  number  of 
instances,  in  which  I  found,  by  testing  their  assertions,  that  "  reading  "  was  limited  at  best  to  spelling 
monosyllables,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  pcr-centage  to  be  below  the  mark.  In  Eoyton  and 
Gravelhole,  and  also  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  accounts  I  received  and  the  observations  which 
I  made,  convinced  me  that  the  cutters,  old  and  young,  were  not  at  all  better  educated  there  than  at 
Lymm  or  Warrington. 

The  fustian  cutting  child  has  little  opportunity  for  schooling  of  any  kind ;  day  school  is  never 
attainable  ;  even  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  though  in  effect  they  "  play,"  as  their  elders  do,  but 
more  harmlessly,  they  have  to  hang  about  the  shop  in  an  attitude  of  laborious  idleness  during  most 
of  the  daytime  ;  they  might,  indeed,  go  to  school  in  the  evening  of  those  days,  for  in  most  of  the 
districts  where  they  live  and  work,  (their  homes  and  work-places  being  seldom  far  apart)  night  schools 
of  some  kind  exist ;  but  their  parents,  even  if  they  cared  to  send  them,  which  few  of  them  do,f  seem 
to  have  but  little  authority  Avith  them;  (and  a  child  imder  13  years  of  age,  in  that  class  of  life  at 
least,  will  scarcely  go  to  school,  unless  it  be  sent,  at  any  time  ;)  while  on  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week  they  would  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  useful  instruction  after  their  day's  work,  even  if  ihat 
were  not,  as  it  frequently  is,  protracted  beyond  the  hours  even  of  night  schools. 

In  many  night  schools,  moreover,  none  are  admitted  under  14  or  13 ;  that  is  the  case  at  Warring- 
ton, in  which  place,  as  also  at  Lymm,  the  fact  of  the  late  working  at  the  week's  end  is  signally  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  Avhich  lias  convinced  the  promoters  of  the  evening  classes  that  no  attendance 
on  the  last  three  days  of  the  week  can  be  expected. 

The  condition  of  the  places  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  varies  considerably  ;  in  Manchester, 
where,  as  before  noticed,  the  employment  of  children,  otherwise  than  in  private  dwellings,  is  the  excep- 
tion, the  shops  are  very  bad  ;  low-roofed  garrets  in  back  alleys,  unwashed,  imswept,  offensive  to  sight 
and  smell  :  and  to  many  of  those  in  the  other  districts  the  same  description  might  apply.  There  are 
however  to  be  found  in  each  town  or  village  there  two  or  three  large  and  well-built  cutting  shops  of 
two  and  sometimes  three  stories,  owned,  as  might  be  expected,  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  trade,  which  serve  at  least  to  show  that  the  objectionable  state  of  the  older  and  smaller  shops  is 
owing  rather  to  the  habits  of  the  occupier  than  to  the  nature  of  the  trade,  which  requires  much  light, 
and  is  decidedly  "  clean  "  work. 

The  practice,  when  the  space  is  limited,  of  hanging  up  the  pieces  to  dry  after  they  have  been  lime- 
washed,  in  the  shop  where  the  work  is  going  on,  is  very  objectionable;  the  stench  arising  from  some 
silk  velvets  so  treated  in  one  of  the  shops  I  visited  was  scarcely  endurable. 

The  frames  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines  one  after  the  other  up  and  down  the  room,  so  that  the  light 
from  the  windows,  which  are  always  in  the  side  walls  and  of  large  size,  may  fall  in  line  with  the  weft 
and  transversely  to  the  warp  thread. 

So  far  as  my  own  observations  went,  the  worst  managed  and  dirtiest  shops  were  those  occupied  by  a 
class  of  middle  men,  who  receive  from  "  undertakers,  "  having  large  connexions  with  Manchester 
houses,  the  overflowings,  so  to  speak,  of  their  shops,  and  employ  the  labour  not  required  in,  or  rejected 
from,  the  better  regulated  places. 

Such  employment,  from  its  uncertain  and  precarious  nature,  tends  to  foster  habits  of  irregularity. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  an  extreme  one  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Relieving  Officer  of  Warrington, 
mentioned  to  me  a  case  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  a  man,  since  dead,  who  used  to  employ  several 
under  16  years  old;  his  habit  was  systematically  to  drink  hard  for  three  weeks  out  of  money  advanced 
upon  the  tickets,  which  are  given  with  and  represent  the  pieces  sent  to  be  cut ;  paying  his  own  hands 
from  time  to  time  just  enough  to  keep  them  ready,  but  never  appearing  in  his  shop  the  whole  time  ;  in 
the  fourth  week  he  would  work  them  on  night  after  night  without  cessation  to  finish  the  month's 
arrears. 

The  combined  results  of  ignorance,  irregularity,  overwork,  and  bad  example,  exaggerated  by  the 
dangerous  precocity  of  premature  independence,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  habits  of  adults,  rather  than 
among  the  rising  generation,  in  whom  that  leaven  is  working.    Bold,  ignorant  girls,  slatternly  helpless 
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women  ;  boys  idle  and  reckless,  men  improvident  and  disreputable ;  that  is  the  substance  of  the  Fustian  Cutters 
account  which  even  the  fustian  cutters  give  of  themselves.  l-rw^Lord 

So  far  as  my  own  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  habits  of  cutters,  as  a  class,  ' 
are  concerned,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  natural  tendency  to  make  out  a  strong  case  has  led 
some  of  my  informants  to  dwell  too  much  upon  instances,  too  frequent  indeed,  but  yet  hardly  general; 
this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  matter  of  the  immorality  of  the  girls.  I  have  not  found  any 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  in  that  respect  below  the  average  of  the  mill  hand  or  other  female 
operative  of  the  lower  classes ;  while  a  proof  of  their  anxiety  to  improve  themselves,  when  they 
become  of  an  age  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education,  may  be  seen  in  the  voluntary  atten 
dance  at  the  night  schools  in  Warrington  of  over  170  "  cutting"  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18, 
out  of  a  total  of  male  and  female  cutters  between  those  ages  which  does  not  exceed  450  for  the 
whole  town. 

At  the  same  time  the  conditions,  under  which  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  is  Legislation 
now  carried  on,  are  such  as  call  loudly  for  some  I'estrictions.    A  trade,  in  which  most  of  the  workers  p^.^*^'!^^^'^ 
are  females,  and  most  of  those  females  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  ;   which  most  are  set  to  the°Factoiy 
learn  at  10  and  many  at  9  years  old  ;  where  14  hours  a  day  is  the  average  time  of  children's  work,  Act  applicable. 
16  and  18  hours  are  frequent,  and  29  hours  at  a  stretch  a  possible,  because  an  actual*  exception  ;  a 
trade,  moreover,  which  sets  upon  those  who  are  devoted  to  it,  under  such  conditions,  when  very 
young  or  weakly,  its  mark  of  a  knock -knee  or  a  distorted  spine,  and  at  the  same  time  withholds  from 
them  the  education,  which  might  afford  to  the  mind  some  means  of  natural  exercise  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  that,  from  which  their  physical  deformity  debars  them ;  when  such  a  trade  is  being  con- 
templated, the  only  question  seems  to  be  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy. 

Upon  the  benefit  and  upon  the  success,  which  would  attend  the  limitation  of  the  labour  of  young 
persons,  engaged  in  fustian  cutting,  to  the  hours  of  full  time  sanctioned  by  the  Factory  Act,  the 
opinion  of  employers  and  employed,  and  of  all  other  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  is  unanimous  ;  and 
it  is  all  but  universally  admitted  that  the  irregularity  which  prevails  is  self  chosen,  and  proceeds  in  no 
material  degree  from  the  requirements  of  those  from  whom  the  work  is  obtained.  In  order,  however, 
to  satisfy  myself  that  this  was  so,  I  put  myself  into  communication  with  two  Manchester  houses, 
that  have  very  large  dealings  with  the  fustian  cutters,  Messrs.  H.  Samson  and  Leppoc,  and  Messrs. 
N.  P.  and  K.  Nathan,  and  learnt  from  them  that  the  usual  practise  is  to  keep  up  a  large  stock  of 
goods  of  that  class,  quite  irrespective  of  the  orders  from  time  to  time  received  from  their  customers ; 
such  goods  after  they  have  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  the  manufacture  vip  to  that  of 
"  dressing,"  are  stored  in  the  warehouse  awaiting  any  orders  that  arrive,  and,  as  such  arrive,  are  sent 
to  the  dyer  and  finisher  for  completion. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  regulations  applicable  to  children  under  1 3  years  of  age  the 
difference  in  opinion  is  considerable. 

In  the  trade,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  limiting  the  age  at 
which  a  child  shall  be  put  to  cutting  to  11  or  12  years,  and  allowing  it  then  to  work  at  a  full  time ; 
this  opinion  is  shared  in  by  many  benevolent  persons  among  the  clergy  and  gentry,  who  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

To  such  a  course  there  appeared  a  twofold  objection ;  one,  that  a  parent  would  be  deprived 
altogether  of  any  help  from  his  child's  earnings  in  this  particular  trade,  during  several  years 
beyond  the  period,  at  which  the  principle  of  recognizing  a  parent's  right  to  derive  some  profit  from 
his  child's  labour  has  been  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  operate  within  due  restrictions  in  other 
employments. 

The  second  is  that  there  is  in  such  a  scheme  no  means  whatever  of  insuring  education.  The  law 
which  governs  the  employment  of  half-timers  in  mills,  the  "  gem  of  the  Factory  Acts,"  as  it  was 
well  called  by  Mr.  Kershaw,t  makes  the  education  of  the  child  the  condition  under  which  the 
advantage  accrues  to  the  parent  from  his  child's  labour. 

The  mental  benefit,  the  fairness,  and  the  generally  acknowledged  success  of  this  plan,  which  I  need 
not  here  dwell  upon,  led  me  to  make  particular  inquiries  of  various  medical  gentlemen,  who  were 
perfectly  familar  with  the  nature  of  the  process  of  fustian  cutting  and  its  effect  on  the  children 
engaged  in  it. 

Their  opinions  upon  this  pomt  not  only  went  so  far  as  to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  child  in 
cutting  fustian  at  so  early  an  age  as  between  8  and  9,  provided  that  the  ciiild  worked  "  half-timers"' 
hours,  or  6^  hours  with  a  break  for  one  meal,  and  during  that  period  was  under  proper  supervision  ; 
but  they  considered  such  "  half-time"  work  up  to  13,  even  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  preferable  to 
no  work  up  to  11,  and  full  time  from  that  age.J 

Inasmuch  as  half-timers  in  mills  are  worked  ordinarily  in  relays,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
from  various  master  cutters  whether  such  a  system  would  be  applicable  to  their  trade. 

Upon  this  question  also  some  difference  exists,  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  such  a 
system  working  well.  Mr.  Meanock,  of  Gravelhole,  who  employs  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
children  in  the  trade,  having  75  under  13,  speaks  very  confidently  on  this  point  ;§  and  as  it  is  to  his 
charge  that  the  great  increase  of  juvenile  labour  is  laid,  (the  number  of  children  being  said  to  have 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years) II  his  opinion  is  less  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  drive  the  children  out  of  the  trade,  and  so  increase  the  wages  of  the  adults 

The  trade  is  now,  and  for  some  months  has  remained,  in  a  very  depressed  condition.    A  piece  a  Earnings, 
week  is  considered  good  average  work ;  there  are  about  45  lengths  in  a  piece,  nine  lengths  is  a  full 
day's  work,  which  being  done  for  four  days,  and  the  remaining  nine  lengths  divided  into  five  and  four 

*  See  Evidence  of  Davies,  p.  171.  ,         t  Evidence,  p.  176. 

X  See  Dr.  Simpson's  Evidence,  p.  168.  §  See  Evidence,  p.  173. 

II  Rowles'  Evidence,  p.  164;  Broadhurst,  p.  181. 
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lengths  for  the  slack  or  "  play"  days,  (a  regular  distributioa,  which  Is  spoken  of,  but  seldom  practised) 

gives  the .45  lengths  at  the  week's  end. 

The  rate  of  payment  by  the  "  manufacturers,"  according  to  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Lyram,*  whose  evidence 

on  this  point  coincides  with  information  received  by  me  from  various  sources,  at  present  Is,  for — 
Velvets  -  -  -  -    from  6s.  to   8s.  the  piece. 

f-Velveteens      -  -  -       „   8s.  to  10s.       „  • 

|- Velveteens       -  -  -       „    9s.  to  10s.  „ 

The  highest  price  since  1858  for  work  of  that  class,  !  leai-n  from  the  same  source,  to  have  been 
paid  so  lately  as  Christmas  last,  when, — 

Velvets  were    -  -  -    from  lis.  to  13s.  per  piece.  ^ 

tf-Velveteen     -  -  -  10s.  to  14s. 

|- Velveteens    -  -  -       „    lis.  to  15s. 

The  first  two  sorts  are  cut  by  children,  the  last  sometimes  by  the  older  ones,  those  of  16  and 
more,  but  generally  by  adults,  who  also  have  other  "  heavier  class  "  work  such  as  "  cords,"  for 
which  the  pay  Is  somewhat  higher:  "silks  "  and  "  patents"  are  also  adults'  work  in  most  places  ;  for 
them  the  pay  Is  higher,  but  the  supply  Is  scanty. 

Deducting  therefrom  the  master's  3rf.  In  the  shilling,  there  Is  left  a  little  over  7s.  as  adult's  average 
earning  per  week  at  the  present  time,  and  this  Is  subject  to  small  deductions  for  holes  made  In  cutting, 
the  cost  of  candles  when  needed,  and  other  matters. 

The  child  at  half  earnings,  getting  through  Its  piece  a  week  also,  as  It  generally  does,  will  at  the 
lowest  earn  nearly  3s.  and  may  earn  4s.  6d.  or  even  5s. 

A  half-timer  in  a  mill  will  get  2s.  6^?.  a  week  as  a  rule  for  "  piecing  "  or  "  doffing."  The  extent 
therefore  to  which  this  unregulated  employment  of  children  In  "  cutting  "  must  affect  the  market  for 
labour,  both  in  that  trade  and  in  adjacent  mills,  is  very  great ;  and  the  general  habit,  to  which  I  have 
elsewhere  referred,  of  setting  a  child  to  cut  till  13,  and  then  sending  It  as  full-timer  to  a  mill, 
besides  putting  the  mill  owner  to  a  disadvantage  by  compelling  him  to  lose  the  cheaper  labour  of  the 
half-timer,  and  to  forego  the  benefit  of  having  a  supply  of  trained  hands  growing  into  full-timers 
iinder  his  control,  neutralizes,  in  that  district,  the  salutary  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  younger 
factory  hands,  and  leaves  those  of  them,  who  are  over  13,  as  dependent  as  ever  upon  night  schools, 
and  theu'  own  sense  of  ignorance,  for  the  attainment  of  the  very  rudiments  of  education. 

I  remain,  &c. 

1,  Tanfieid  Court,  Temple,  Henry  W.  Lord, 

September  29,  1862.  Assistant  Commissioner. 


MANCHESTEE. 


Peter  Rotoles,  fustian  cutter. — I  am  a  journey 
hand,  and  the  writer  of  those  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  your  Commission  about  the  state  of  children  em- 
ployed in  fustian  cutting  in  these  parts.  Lymm, 
Warrington,  and  Royton  near  Oldham,  are  the  chief 
places,  where  juvenile  labour  is  used.  There  are 
a  good  many  children  also  working  in  outlying 
districts,  such  as  Gravelliole  by  Royton,  and  Cadishead 
on  the  south  of  Chatmoss,  and  some  at  Gatley  near 
Cheadle,  also  at  Hey  wood  between  Bury  and  Rochdale. 

One  of  these  two  men  Avho  have  come  with  me  to 
meet  you  to-night  is  Thomas  Gattley  of  Lymm,  the 
other  is  Matthew  Mitchell  of  Manchester,  for  whom 
I  work.  We  three  represent  the  journeymen  of 
Manchester  and  Lymm,  and  we  will  refer  you  to  a 
man  at  Warrington,  who  will  give  you  every  infor- 
mation about  the  trade  there. 

We  have  been  considering  the  matter  ever  since 
last  summer,  and  have  got  some  useful  statistics  which 
you  shall  have. 

It  is  the  long  irregular  hours  of  work  for  very 
young  children  that  makes  us  want  to  be  regulated 
by  law.  The  work  itself  it  not  bad  for  the  health, 
except  so  far  as  the  youth  of  the  children  makes  them 
liable  to  get  deformed  by  the  strain,  that  comes  of 
the  way  in  which  they  have  to  do  their  work,  before 
they  are  Avcll  grown.  You  must  see  that  to  under- 
stand it  ;  we  cannot  explain  it  properly.  Many  get 
humpbacked  and  knock-kneed  in  consequence. 

The  number  of  children  employed  in  our  trade  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  20  years,  more  than 
double  certainly. 

They  are  often  apprenticed  as  young  as  seven  and 
eight  years  old  ;  but  few  are  bound  properly;  somfe 
for  two  years,  some  for  four,  and  some  only  for 
one  year  ;  and  they  will  be  working   an  average 


of  12  or  14  hours  a  day  ;  in  some  shops  perhaps 
once  a-week  they  Avill  have  to  work  24  hours  at  a 
stretch.  That  will  be  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
for  the  master  cutters, — "  undertakers  "  is  the  trade 
name  for  them, — are  supplied  with  all  their  work  from 
the  manufacturers!  of  the  fustian,  and  have  to  bring 
it  back  all  cut  to  them  on  the  Saturday  ;  that  is  the 
usual  course.  Some  I  have  known  begin  at  4  a.m. 
after  having  had  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on 
the  day  before. 

All  are  paid  by  the  piece,  but  some  children  won't 
get  more  than  2s.  or  2s.  6c?.  for  a  long  time  ;  but  as 
the  work  only  requires  dexterity,  and  not  any  strength 
to  speak  of,  at  13  they  will  be  up  to  earning  adults 
wages;  but  they  will  only  get  half  paid,  the  master 
will  deduct  the  other  half  for  himself  for  the  value  of 
teaching,  repair  of  tools,  and  use  of  sliop  and  frame. 

The  children  work  longer  than  adults  because  they 
are  in  the  power  of  the  employer,  and  he,  when  he 
wants  to  get  an  order  finished,  will  make  them  work 
on,  though  the  adults  wo'nt. 

There  is  no  specially  busy  season  with  us.  The 
masters  may  say  that  they  have  orders  for  immediate 
completion  from  the  manufacturers,  and  must  work 
overtime  to  finish  them,  but  that  need  not  be.  The 
manufacturers,  many  of  them,  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  way  in  which  their  work  is  done;  one  that  Mitchell 
was  speaking  to  the  other  day,  didn't  even  know  that 
children  were  employed  at  all. 

Many  employers  are  ready  to  help  us  and  to  give 
all  facilities  for  investigation  they  can  ;  but  a  good 
many  are  quite  the  reverse,  and  will  conceal  as  much 
as  possible  ;  J  those  that  have  only  a  few  frames  will 
be  the  worst.  That  is  one  of  our  great  difficulties; 
the  trade  being  so  "  domesticated  "  in  cottages  with 
three  or  four  children,  some  of  them  working  under 


*  Evidence,  p.  170. 

X  I  found  very  little  cause  for  this  suspicion. — H.  W.  L. 


f  The  merchants,  that  is  to  say  H.  W.  L. 
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their  parents  there  ;  still  there  are  many  places  where 
30  and  40,  and  in  some  even  200  frames  and  more 
are  being  worked. 

There  is  one  person  to  each  frame,  sometimes  an 
adult,  and  sometimes  a  child  ;  they  all  work  together 
in  one  room,  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  quite  as  many 
females  as  males  :  where  there  are  a  number  of 
children,  there  will  be  an  overlooker  who  keeps  them 
up  to  work  with  a  good  rope  end.* 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  regular  hours  in  the  trade, 
and  there 's  no  education.  One  don't  like  to  make 
them  go  even  to  Sunday  school,  after  they've  been 
hard  at  work  in  the  week  like  that  ;  they  are  too 
tired  and  want  rest  :  as  for  night  school  they  have 
no  chance  of  getting  there,  and  if  they  did  they  would 
be  too  fatigued  from  over  exertion  for  their  minds  to 
take  in  what  they  were  taught. 

In  Roytou  and  places  where  there  are  factories 
near,  the  children  often  are  put  to  fustian  cutting  till 
they  are  13,  and  then  go  off  to  work  as  full  timers  in 
a  mill  ;  so  that  then  there  will  be  a  continual  supply 
of  fresh  children  coming  in  young  without  having  ever 
been  to  school,  and  so  never  taught  anything. 

Mathcio  Mitchell,  master  cutter. — I  have  8  frames, 
but  no  one  under  ]  8  works  at  them  ;  my  shop  is  at  14 
Southern  Street,  Liverpool  Eoad,  Manchester.  What 
Rowles  has  just  told  you  is  quite  correct.  There  are 
very  few  children  employed  in  Salford  or  Manchester 
at  cutting  ;  none  I  should  say,  but  those  who  happen  to 
be  working  with  their  parents. 

The  irregularity  of  journey  work  in  these  places 
proceeds  from  a  cause  that  does  not  affect  the  country 
cutters  so  generally.  All  the  cutting  is  for  the  Man- 
chester houses  ;  and  they  send  out  their  regular  work, 
which  can  be  done  at  any  time,  into  the  country,  but 
when  any  order  is  wanted  quickly,  they  come  to  us  Avho 
are  close  at  hand. 

Children  do  not  cut  here  because  there  are  many  other 
things  they  can  do ;  in  Lymm  and  such  places  it's  that 
or  nothing  very  often, 

Last  Christmas  we  took  a  census  of  the  cutters  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,  it  is  in  these  4  books  ;  you 
can  take  them  if  you  like  ;  all  their  names,  ages,  and 
abodes  are  there."]" 

William  Ainsworth,  21,  Clowes  Street,  Salford, 
.  fustian  cutter. — I  have  20  persons  at  work  for  me  at 
cutting  ;  only  2  under  1 3,  one  boy  and  one  girl  ;  and  3 
girls  between  13  and  18.  We  employ  far  more  women 
than  man  ;  I  have  only  two  male  adults,  but  13  females  ; 
their  labour  is  cheaper,  and  they  can  do  the  work  as 
well.  They  stand  at  one  end  of  this  frame,  on  which  the 
cloth  to  be  cut  is  stretched,  put  the  guide  in  under- 
neath the  weft  threads,  and  push  the  knife  lightly  along 
the  way  of  the  warp,  resting  the  handle  on  the  cloth, 
and  throwing  the  body  forwards  with  a  spring  from 
the  right  leg  on  to  the  left,  at  full  stride,  putting  at  the 
same  time  the  left  hand  on  the  side  of  the  frame  so 
that  they  may  lean  ovei-  to  rea,ch  the  full  length,  and 
recover  themselves.    That's  it,  sir. 

Many  that  are  put  to  it  young,  get  their  knees  turned 
in  and  their  shoulders  out — the  left  side  up,  that  is  ; 
there  are  none  in  my  place  now  so  deformed,  but  I  have 
had  some,  and  seen  many. 

There  is  a  deal  of  ignorance  among  us.  I  myself 
was  bound  for  7  years  and  had  no  time  for  school,  and 
now  I  could  not  put  three  letters  together,  no,  not  if 
hanging  depended  on  it.  Of  the  20  I  have  here,  only  5 
can  read,  and  that  came  to  them  by  a  sort  of  accident, 
one  was  in  a  factory  as  half  timer,  one  did'nt  begin 
working  till  he  was  9,  and  had  a  brother  who  taught  him ; 
that  girl  was  at  school  when  very  young,  and  then  kept 
her  father's  house  after  her  mother  died,  and  went  to 
Sunday  school ;  another  was  taught  by  her  parents, 
who  were  respectable  people. 

The  irregularity  of  the  hours  is  as  bad  as  anything, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  merely  a  bad  habit  :  the 

*  This  statement  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  ill  treat- 
ment as  a  practice;  it  may  be  literally  correct  in  particular  cases, 
but  such  are  exceptional. — H.W.  L. 

-f  From  these  I  have  compiled  the  tables  at  p.  159.— H.  W.  L. 


manufacturers  don't  care,  so  long  as  they  have  their  Fustian  Cutters. 

pieces  brought  back  at  the  proper  time  ;  the  under-   

takers  don't  care,  so  long  as  they  can  take  it  back,  and  Manchester, 
get  paid,  and  deduct  their  profit  ;  and  the  cutters  like  ^/^^  h  "W.Lord 

to  idle  away  the  first  two  days  of  the  week,  and  work  '   

as  long  as  they  can  to  finish  at  the  end.  With  many 
of  them  Thursday  is  the  first  full  work  day  in  the 
week  ;  only  a  few  days  since  one  said  to  me  he  shouldn't 
think  it  was  Friday,  if  he  didn't  work  all  night. 

He  of  course  was  working  for  a  liouse  that  had  their 
work  brought  in  of  a  Saturday  ;  some  houses  have  no 
fixed  day  for  bringing  in,  but  the  pieces  are  brought 
in  as  they  are  ordered,  when  they  are  wanted  on  a 
Monday,  I  have  known  the  work  go  on  all  Sunday. 

I  wouldn't  stand  it ;  for  I  found  one  set  coming  in 
some  hours  after  another,  and  one  lot  wanting  to  work 
half  the  night,  and  another  to  begin  before  the  morning  ; 
and  I  had  to  be  about  and  look  after  them  all  ;  so  that 
made  my  day  a  big  one,  and  now  I  let  none  stay  after 
8  p.m.  or  come  before  6  a.m.  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  are  my 
hours,  and  they  have  two  hours  for  meals  if  they  choose. 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  better  regulated  place  than  mine 
in  the  trade,  though  many  are  bigger  ;  and  I  get  my 
work  done  just  as  well  as  before  ;  yet  even  as  it  is,  you 
come  here  on  a  Monday,  and  you  won't  find  6  of  them 
here. 

They  never  stick  to  one  place  ;  the  generality  of  them 
go  shifting  about  like  martens,  now  for  this  master  and 
now  for  that ;  those  that  are  now  grown,  are  unsteady 
and  ignorant  because  they  have  never  been  trained  at 
all,  and  those  that  are  young  still,  will  grow  up 
unsteady  and  ignorant  too,  if  they  are  left  to  themselves. 

I  employ  more  than  most  in  Salford  ;  I  should  say 
there  are  about  250  frames  there,  and  few  have  more 
than  7  or  8,  and  seldom  more  than  a  child  or  two.  The 
children  you'll  find  at  Royton  and  such  places  ;  there 
men,  who  have  never  been  in  the  trade  themselves,  get 
a  room  and  frames,  and  put  children  to  them  under  an 
overlooker,  and  get  all  they  can  out  of  them. 

Richard  Pover,  fustian  cutter. — I  have  been  a  4 
cutter  for  41  years,  so  I  think  I  should  know  something 
about  it.  I  have  4  frames  at  home,  one  worked  by 
myself,  one  by  my  wife,  and  two  by  each  of  her 
children  by  a  former  husband.  It's  generally  in  the 
ftimily  like  that,  here  in  Salford  and  Manchester  ; 
there  are  seldom  more  than  7  or  8  frames  together 
here  in  one  place  ;  it's  in  the  country  places  where  you 
have  from  50  to  200  frames  all  under  one  "  undertaker," 
and  it's  there  too  that  there  are  the  most  children. 
Mr.  Ainsworth's,  where  you  have  just  been,  is  about 
the  biggest  place  in  the  town  ;  there  will  be  about  20 
frames  there  ;  then  there  is  George  Mitcham's,  that  you 
have  come  from  now,  his  is  next  biggest,  and  those 
two  are  a  fair  specimen  of  all  the  Salford  ones,  at 
least  tliey  are  the  best  of  them,  the  most  regular  and 
respectable.  There  is  one  man  in  Garden  Street,  who 
perhaps  has  more  frames  than  Mitcham,  but  all  but 
two  or  three  there  are  adults  ;  that  is  a  very  irregular 
place.  I  have  known  of  the  children  being  there  till 
11  at  night  ;  now  to-day  is  Friday,  they  will  be 
working  on  there  from  6  this  morning  till  to-morrow 
morning  right  off. 

When  I  began  it  was  a  very  good  trade,  but  tlie 
prices  have  been  di'opping  ever  since  ;  still  I  managed 
to  put  by  some  money  at  one  time  and  started  a  little 
beer  shop  down  here,  so  I  soon  lost  it  all  and  came 
back  to  cutting  ;  there's  no  putting  by  money  in  it 
now.  We  used  to  get  4  c?.  a  yard  at  cutting  velvets, 
and  now  we  get  under  a  peiniy,  and  for  the  three- 
quarter  eight-shaft  cord  it  used  to  be  2d.  a  yard,  now 
we  cut  66  yards  for  3s.  That  has  come  chiefly  fi'om 
their  employing  so  many  more  children  at  a  low 
wage.  While  they  are  learners  they  get  paid  by  the 
week,  \s.  and  Is.  6d.,  and  they  keep  them  down  to 
that  as  long  as  they  can,  but  it  doesn't  take  long,  only 
a  few  months,  for  a  child  to  be  equal  to  an  adult  for 
our  work,  unless  they  are  very  young  and  small. 
2s.  6d.  a  week  is  a  deal  for  a  child  to  earn  at  cutting  ; 
they  often  have  to  be  put  on  a  stand  or  have  a  board 
raised  with  a  brick  or  two  at  one  end  so  as  to  lift 
them  up,  that  they  may  reach  to  the  further  side  of 
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Fustian  Cutters,  the  frame.    We  always  begin  to  cut  the  weft  threads 

  at  the  side  furthest  from  us  ;  the  width  of  the  pieces 

Manchester.    ^^^^^  ^^lo  frame  will  vary  ;  the  average  of  velvet  is 

Mr  IIW^Lord  ^^out   22  inches,    and  that  of  |  velveteens  _  about 

  ■  25  inches  ;  the  whole  piece  of  cither  sort  wdl  run 

about  100  yards  long,  and  the  length  of  each  portion 
at  one  time  on  the  frame  is  a  little  over  2  yards,  about 
6  feet  8  inches  ;  they  are  longer  in  the  country  :  the 
child  will  have  to  make  about  35,000  cuts  for  each 
piece  of  either  sort,  for,  though  the  width  is  more,  the 
velveteen  is  coarser. 

They  won't  do  much  over  a  piece  a  week  ;  one 
velvet  piece  of  95  yards  length  will  take  54  hours  ; 
the  pay  for  that  now  is  8s.,  that  is  what  the  manu- 
facturer pays  the  undertaker  ;  then  the  undertaker 
has  to  deduct  Is.  4d.  from  that  for  his  ])rofit,  the  use  of 
shop  and  tools,  and  such  things,  that  is  not  much  to 
earn  in  the  week  ;  and  only  two  houses  in  Manchester 
are  paying  as  much  as  8s.  now.  It  has  got  Avorse  than 
ever  since  last  Christmas  ;  they  pay  more  for  cords. 


The  pieces  run  a  few  yards  longer  than  they  are 
marked,  and  stretch  iu  "beaming  up"  or  fixing  on  the 
frame. 

The  men  in  the  country  places  come  in  and  under- 
bid the  town  workers,  they  will  take  it  for  any  jirice, 
and  get  it  out  of  the  children.  When  the  children  * 
were  bound  for  a  term,  the  master  used  to  take  half 
their  earnings  ;  that  is  not  so  now,*  Some  pay  the 
children  so  much  a  week ;  that  they  have  to  pay, 
whether  there  is  work  to  be  done  or  not,  so  Avhen 
they  have  got  to  pay  them,  they  will  rather  overwork 
them,  than  put  other  hands  on  to  heli)."]"  What  the 
undertaker  deducts  is  generally  in  towns  2c?.  in  the 
sliilling  from  males,  and  2^d.  from  females  ;  ui  the 
country  it  is  3d.  fiom  each. 

The  cutters  are  all  very  ignorant,  generally  speak- 
ing, particularly  the  younger  ones,  for  they  have  been 
trained  to  it  so  young,  that  they  have  never  been  able 
to  go  to  school.  As  for  immorality,  there  is  more  of 
it  with  us  than  iu  any  trade  I  know  of. 


Lymm. 


LYMM. 
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Thomas  Gattley,  fustian  cutter. — I  work  for  Mrs, 
Holt  of  Lymm  ;  have  been  19  years  in  the  trade  ;  the 
journeymen  there  have  deputed  me  to  wait  on  you 
with  Rowles  and  represent  them.  I  agree  with  all 
he  has  told  you  about  the  employment  of  children  in 
our  trade.  There  is  a  very  great  degree  of  ignorance 
among  them  ;  at  Lymm  111  last  December  were  em- 
ployed under  13  years  of  age  ;  of  them  78  were  unable 
to  read  ;  this  we  ascertained  by  inquiring  personally. 
And  yet  many  of  the  parents  of  those  children  are 
earning  their  24s.  a  week  regularly  in  other  trades, 
but  won't  care  for  giving  them  a  proper  education  and 
preserving  their  health  and  their  morals. 

As  to  that  last  they  are  very  demoralized,  not  only 
from  want  of  being  taught,  but  from  the  mixing  of  the 
sexes  at  all  ages.  I  speak  from  my  o-wn  experience, 
I  am  sure  it  is  very  bad.  Many  of  the  girls  are 
mothers  before  they  are  wives  ;  many  are  not  married 
at  all,  though  they  have  children,  and  those  that  do 
marry,  don't  know  how  to  keep  house  at  all,  or  bring 
up  a  family. 

I  am  afraid  that,  even  if  we  got  brought  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  there  would  be  plenty  of  ways  to  evade 
them.  Those  who  now  employ  large  numbers  of 
children  in  one  building,  would  send  the  work  out  to  be 
done  in  the  houses  of  the  workmen,  where,  perhaps, 
only  one  or  two  besides  the  family  would  be  employed, 
and  no  system  of  inspection  could  reach  them.  Or 
take  the  case,  which  is  not  unusual,  for  the  employer 
to  be  the  owner  of  a  whole  row  of  cottages  tenanted 
by  his  journeymen,  instead  of  50  frames  in  one  shed 
he  has  four  in  each  of  a  dozen  cottages,  how  could  he 
be  reached  ? 

I  will  give  you  some  illustrations  of  the  ignorance 
we  ar-e  in  ;  why,  there's  myself,  I  can  read  indeed, 
but  I  can  only  write  my  name,  and  nothing  else  :  I 
have  picked  up  a  few  instances  since  I  spoke  first  to 
you  ;  there's  one  boy  at  Cheetham's,  11  years  old,  he 
began  at  8  years  and  9  months,  and  can't  read  or  wite  ; 
there  is  another  the  same  age  at  Holt's,  who  began  at  9 
years  and  2  months,  he  can't  read  or  write  ;  so  a  boy  aged 
14  at  one  of  the  Mostons.  I  found  several  who  had 
been  put  to  cutting  at  between  7  and  8  ;  it  isn't  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  could  not  read.  If  you  ask  as 
you  go  about,  you  will  find  it  so  everywhere,  but  some 
have  been  "  put  up"  to  answer  you. 

I  think  cutting  by  hand  will  have  to  go  on  some 
time  yet  ;  machines  have  been  tried,  but  none  have 
succeeded.  We  do  our  work  by  the  feel  ;  some  sorts  of 
work  are  too  much  for  the  young  ones,  cords  and  that 
sort,  they  do  velvets  and  narrow  velveteens. 

The  younger  children  are  chiefly  employed  in  cut- 
ting velvets,  which  are  narrow,  running  from  18  to 
20  inches  ;  they  are  about  20  inches,  but  shrink  in 
stiffening  ;  or  f  velveteen,  which  are  about  26  inches 
wide  ;  the  bigger  ones  will  cut  f  velveteen,  that 
is  30  inches  wide.  The  men  cut  "  cords  "  and  the  wider 


or  I  velveteens,  "  doubles,"  and  "  patents,"  which  the 
young  ones  can't  possibly  reach  over.  The  strain  in 
reaching  is  what  injures  them  when  they  are  so  young  ; 
that  and  knocking  the  side  of  their  knees  against  the  end 
of  the  i-oUer  ;  their  knee  just  reaches  up  to  that  when 
they  are  raised  upon  the  board  they  have  to  stand  on. 

A  jjiece  of  |^  velveteen  will  be  from  96  to  109  yards 
long,  and  a  piece  a  week  will  be  a  good  week's  work 
at  12  hours  a  day  ;  the  pay  for  that  now  to  us  would 
be  6s.  8rf. ;  before  last  February  we  were  getting 
10s.  \0d.  for  the  same  amount  ;  our  wage  had  fallen 
as  low  as  it  is  now  in  '58,  then  we  journeymen  com- 
bined to  raise  it,  but  that  has  fallen  away  now.  There 
is  not  more  work  in  the  broader  pieces,  that  is,  not 
more  races  to  cut,  for  the  material  is  coarser,  so  the 
races  are  further  apart  ;  it  is  rather  heavier  work,  per- 
haps, but  a  piece  of  one  will  take  much  about  the  same 
time  as  a  piece  of  the  other  ;  the  narrow  velvets,  which 
are  finer,  will  have,  perhajis,  900  races  in  a  width, 
the  wider  and  coarser  ones  not  over  750, 

Just  this  week  many  of  the  hands  will  be  away  hay- 
making ;  that  will  only  be  the  grown  ones  ;  they  can 
get  2s.  a  day  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that,  which  is 
better  ^lay  than  any  we  can  earn  at  cutting. 

The  children  who  "  cut "  in  Lymm  are  generally 
hired  under  an  agreement  to  work  for  4  years  at  half 
earnings  ;  very  few  are  regularly  bound,  since  the 
magistrates  have  held  the  masters  bound  to  supply  work. 

It  is  a  common  habit  here  for  the  master  to  set  the 
children  so  many  lengths  to  do,  four  perhaps,  before 
dinntjr,  and  keep  them  till  they  have  done  it  ;  they  get 
some  time  for  the  meal,  but  it  is  often  not  half  an 
hour.  I  don't  know  that  what  they  do  set  is  too  much 
for  them  to  do  in  the  time,  if  they  chose.  They  are  not 
ill-treated  generally  speaking  ;  many  are  more  or  less 
inkneed  from  being  put  young  to  cutting,  and  working 
long  hours  without  being  propei-ly  looked  after,  but 
allowed  to  stand  carelessly. 

Most  cutters  "  play "  on  the  Monday  ;  still  our 
supply  of  work  comes  in  very  irregularly  ;  that  is  not 
always  the  fault  of  those  that  send  us  the  pieces  to  cut ; 
often  they  can't  get  them  from  the  maker,  and  having  to 
complete  an  order  by  a  certain  day  they  have  to  push 
us  to  make  up  for  that  previous  delay,  though  we  may 
have  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  day  or  two  before. 

The  Rev.  William  Maclver. — I  am  the  rector  of 
Lymm,  have  been  here  17  years.  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  the  children  employed  in 
cutting  fustian ;  there  are  more  of  my  parishioners 
employed  in  that  than  in  any  other  trade.  The  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  agricultural,  it  numbers  3,800,  and  more 

*  This  is  an  error,  the  practice  is  still  general  H.  W.  L. 

f  The  witness  does  not  mean  a  hiring  at  a  weekly  wage,  but 
an  arrangement  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  of 
Wan-ington,  p.  179,  for  the  master  to  pay  a  sum  in  any  event, 
work  or  no  work,  so  that  the  contract  may  not  be  void  tor  want 
of  mutuality.— H.  W.  L. 
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than  500*  out  of  those  are  fustian  cutters,  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  the  special  trade  of  the  place. 

It  is  a  Ijad  trade  in  many  ways,  as  now  conducted, 
but  chiefly  in  the  ill  effects  resulting  to  the  children 
from  the  early  age  at  which  they  commence,  the  long 
hours  of  their  work,  the  irregularity  of  employment, 
and  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  ages  and  sexes.  The 
consequences  are  lamentable  ignorance  and  immorality, 
frequently  stunted  and  deformed  figures,  and  a  generally 
inferior  pliysical  condition. 

No  fustian  cutter's  boy  ever  stops  in  my  weekly 
schools  after  11  years  of  age,  and  out  of  130  infants 
and  girls  who  attend  them  not  half-a-dozen  are  over 
12  ;  a  good  proportion  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  more 
I  believe  to  the  Dissenting  Sunday  schooLf 

As  soon  a  girl  is  beginning  to  learn  anything  at  our 
school,  she  is  taken  off  to  cut  and  scarcely  ever  returns, 
or  if  she  does,  she  has  generally  lost  all  the  modest 
maidenly  Avays  she  had,  and  should  have.  The  girls  will 
not  unfrequently,  Avhen  they  are  pressed  either  through 
lowness  of  wage  or  abundance  of  work,  be  working  on 
till  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  then  have  to 
go  home  alone.  It  is  not  like  a  factory,  Avhere  they  all 
leave  together,  and  are  a  mutual  protection  from  temp- 
tation ;  but  in  this  trade  they  keep  dropping  out  of  the 
shops  at  u-regular  times  in  the  evening,  careless  and 
fatigued  with  long  toil  in  a  confined  atmosphere  ;  their 
minds  are  speedily  corrupted  by  the  language  they  hear 
about  them  when  the  master  is  away,  even  if  he  does 
not  allow  it  in  his  presence  ;  and  it  has  too  often 
hajjpened,  when  the  master  is  intemperate,  that  he 
has  not  been  into  his  shop  for  a  Aveek  together. 
The  mastei's  have  tried  to  enforce  fixed  houi's,  but  the 
workers  have  been  too  strong  for  them  ;  they  will  be 
irregular,  and  take  their  Monday  and  their  Tuesday 
too  for  i^lay  days  whenever  the  pay  is  good  enough. 
Times  are  very  bad  with  them  now,  an  adult  cutter  is 
not  earning  more  than  6s.  a  week,  and  has  not  been 
since  May,  when  the  wages  were  as  high  as  10s.  for 
the  same  amount  of  work,  but  there  was  less  work  ; 
not  that  work  is  slack  now,  for  the  manufacturers  seem 
as  yet  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  depressed  state  of 
Avages  to  get  a  stock  of  fustians  cut.  Many  of  the 
discharged  factory  hands  in  other  places  turn  to  cutting, 
and  that  has  lowered  the  prices. 

A  large  number  of  children  still  are  bound  appren- 
tices, usually  for  five  years  ;  the  earnings  of  the  appren- 
tice are  generally  divided  between  the  parent  and  the 
master,  the  former  supplymg  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  master  deducting  half  for  the  use  of  shop  and  tools, 
and  for  the  teaching. 

The  magistrates  have  generally  held  here  when  an 
apprentice  has  been  brought  up  for  seeking  other  em- 
ployment, that  themnsteris  bound  to  find  work,  and  if 
he  do  not,  the  apprentice  may  take  othei'  temporaiy 
employment,  if  he  can  find  it. 

During  the  first  3  years  for  Avhich  I  held  this  incum- 
bency, 1846-7-8,  the  bastard  children  numbered  10  per 
cent,  of  the  births,  but  of  late  it  has  very  much  de- 
creased ;  for  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  check  it 
in  every  possible  way.  In  the  last  3  years,  1 859-60-61, 
out  of  273  baptisms  but  7  have  been  of  illegitimate 
children  ;  5,  however,  of  those  have  been  cases  in 
Avhich  the  mothers,  and  it  is  believed  the  fathers  too, 
have  been  fustian  cutters,  so  that  they,  being  in  num- 
bei's  not  -^th  of  our  population,  ai-e  as  a  class  in  that 
respect  far  behind  the  rest  of  my  parishioners. 

The  premature  independence,  which  the  childi-en 
contract  from  begiiniing  early  to  work  by  the  piece,  in 
a  trade  where  all  work  is  irregular,  is  productive  of 
great  harm.  A  child  Avill  be  apprenticed  by  1 1  years 
of  age,  or  more  frequently  1 0,  for  5  years  or  less  ;  before 
16  the  term  will  be  out,  and  the  child  earning  journey- 
wages.  The  jiarents  say  they  caimot  manage  them, 
they  lay  down  the  knife  when  they  please,  and  for  as 


*  The  exact  number  is  720.— H.  W.  L. 

t  _The  Inspector  of  Schools  notices  in  his  last  report  of  Lymm 
National  School  for  girls,  that  not  more  than  10  or  12  of  the 
scholars  are  over  10  years  of  age  and  that  they  are  generally 
backward. 
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long  as  they  please.    I  have  known  young  gn-ls  leave  Fustian  Cutters. 

home  and  go  into  lodgings  in  defiance  of  their  parents,   

if  any  attempt  is  made  to  control  them  ;  one  girl  of  1 8,  Lymm. 
about  4  years  ago,  I  asked,  if  she  would  like  to  go  into  tt~^t 
service,  "  Na,'  I  should  na'  like  a  mistress  over  me,"  Mr.  H.  W.  Lord, 
she  answered.    I  do  not  recollect  Avhat  she  was  earn- 
ing at  cutting.  Indeed,  they  are  quite  unfit  for  domestic 
servants  or  for  any  domestic  duties  ;  the  houses  of  the 
fnstian  cutters  are  very  visibly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  the  same  parish,  and  that  is  so 
not  only  when  trade  is  depressed  but  at  a  time  when 
l^erhaps  the  father  and  mother  and  two  or  three  chil- 
dren are  all  earning  a  fair  wage  at  cutting,  making 
30s.  a  week  and  more,  while  the  labourer  gets  his 
13s.  for  his  own  work,  and  nothing  from  his  wife  or 
children. 

We  have  a  Penny  Savings'  Bank,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  cutter  puts  money  in  it  ;  we  have  an  Institute 
and  Reading  Room,  the  Aveekly  subscription  to  which 
is  a  penny,  but  no  cutters'  pence  ever  come  there  as  a 
rule  ;  now,  it  is  true,  they  have  none  to  spare,  but  in 
prosperous  times  the  alehouse  has  them  all. 

It  Avill  be  difficult,  I  suppose,  for  any  legislation  to 
i-each  the  cottage,  but  some  restriction  on  the  age,  at 
Avhich  they  may  be  bound  apprentice,  is  positively 
necessary,  and  with  a  penalty  for  any  violation.  Most 
parents,  unless  they  are  very  bad  indeed,  Avill  not 
themselves  drive  their  children,  who  are  too  young, 
for  very  long  hours  at  excessive  Avork  in  their  OAvn 
dwellings,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  care  Avhat  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  working  in  the  shop  of 
another.  This  advantage,  at  all  events,  there  is  in 
cottage  work,  that  there  is  not  that  contamination  of 
indecent  language  and  coarse  behaviour. 

Tlie  cottage  Avork,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  more 
unhealthy  and  prejudicial,  as  there  is  no  change  of  air 
and  scene  in  that  case,  as  in  going  from  home  to  shop 
and  back.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  so, 
but  even  if  it  be,  I  think  it  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two. 

Henry  Simpson,  Esq.,  M.D.  Lond. — I  am  a  general  No.  6. 
practitioner  of  medicine  and  reside  at  Lymm ;  the 
Avorking  population  there  consists  of  but  two  classes, 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  fustian  cutter  :  the 
latter  class  is  decidedly  inferior  physically  speaking  to 
the  former  ;  the  badness  of  the  food  and  AATetchedness 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  cutters,  owing  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  their  OAvn  ignorance  and  improvi- 
dence both  in  dress  and  dwellings,  are  probably  the. 
cause  of  that  very  marked  difference  that  exists  at  the 
present  time  ;  and  the  depi'essed  state  of  their  trade  is 
of  course  the  origin  of  that  condition  :  this  Avould  al- 
ready be,  probably,  affecting  the  groAvth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  ;  but,  independently  of  any  tem- 
porary cause,  the  combination  of  long  Avorking  hours 
at  an  early  age,  a  close  atmosphere  in  the  shops,  and  a 
so  to  speak  one  sided  occupation,  has  a  bad  effect  in 
several  ways  ;  many  are  pale  looking  and  diminutive. 
I  have  not  noticed  that  delay  of  functional  develop- 
ment at  puberty,  which  you  informed  me  has  been 
observed  at  Roy  ton  :  if  however  more  than  tAvo-thirds  of 
the  cutters  there  are  females,  it  may  be  that  the  mixing 
of  the  sexes  here  at  such  an  age,  the  insufficient 
supervision  over  their  conduct,  and  the  low  obscene 
conversation  which  is  I  am  told  carried  on  frequently 
Avithout  restraint  in  the  presence  of  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  such  a 
tendency  by  stimulating  the  sexual  propensities ;  at  all 
events  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births  among  the  cutters  bears  to  the  total  in  the  parish, 
as  the  registrar  of  births  states,  points  to  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  a  mixture  under  the  conditions  of 
irregular  hours  and  absence  of  supervision,  being  9 
out  of  12  last  year  in  129  births,  Avhich  characterize 
many  of  the  cutting  shops  in  Lymm. 

The  defect  of  figure  is  very  conspicuous  and  pre- 
valent ;  the  distortion  inwards  of  the  right  knee  is  most 
so  ;  that  would  arise  from  the  careless  way  a  child,  nn- 
checked,  Avould  have  of  standing  at  its  Avork  at  an  age, 
when  a  child's  bones  Avill  take  almost  any  shape  that 
they  are  bent  to  for  a  considerable  time  continuously  ; 
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Tustian Cutters,  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  tlie  joint  also  are  con- 
_  stantly  on  the  stretch,  and  yield  considerably.  Both 

 ■        causes  combine  to  produce  the  deformity. 

Mi-.H.W.Lord.      The  high  shoulder,  Avhich  is  another  common  defor- 

 mity  among  cutters,  if  it  were  of  an  aggravated  form, 

would  be  accompanied  by  distortion  of  the  spine  ;  it  is 
produced  not  by  excessive  muscular  exertion,  but  by 
the  yielding  of  the  figure  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
restmg  too  heavily  on  one  arm,  so  that  the  blacksmith's 
arm  is  not  a  jiarallel  case  :  I  have  not  had  any  such 
cases  specially  brought  under  my  professional  observa- 
tion ;  some  years  ago  I  had  a  case  of  diseased  hip  joint. 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  fair  to  attribute  such  cases 
entirely  to  the  occupation,  but  Avhere  any  tendency  to 
such  disease  existed,  it  would  be  eminently  calculated 
to  develope  it. 

I  have  frequently  to  treat  fustian  cutters  for  bron- 
chial affections  ;  the  lime  dust  and  flue  amidst  which  they 
work,  and  in  many  cases  the  very  damp  state  of  the 
workshops,  are  certainly  the  sources  to  which  the  pre- 
valence of  such  disorders  among  them  is  referable. 
Bronchitis  does  I  think  prevail  more  among  cutters  than 
among  the  labouring  class  here.  I  am  not  speaking  from 
any  statistics,  but  merely  giving  you  the  effect  of  my 
impression  at  the  moment  ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
point  to  any  particular  disease  beyond  the  in-growing 
of  the  right  knee,  and  the  high  shoulder  with  some 
.  spinal  curvalure,  and  say  "  this  is  an  especial  result  of 
cutting  fustian  ;"  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  chiid  of 
even  8  years  of  age  should  not  Avork  at  fustian  cutting 
for  6  hours  a  day,  a  reasonable  time,  that  is,  with  a 
break  for  breakfast  or  tea,  as  the  case  may  be,  having 
3  hours  for  school,  and  some  time  for  recreation  besides ; 
that  would  be  much  better  than  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  I  think  even  in  a  physical  point  of  view 
more  beneficial  for  the  child,  than  not  beginning  to  cut 
until  11,  and  then  working  the  full  time  ;  but  Avhen  the 
additional  advantage  of  compulsory  schooling  is  consi- 
dered, it  becomes  much  more  preferable. 

So  many  causes  are  at  work  in  producing  the  present 
condition  of  the  trade,  that  it  is  difl[icult  to  give  to  each 
its  proper  value  ;  much  of  their  frequent  distress  is  due 
to  the  too  generally  prevalent  habits  of  intemperance 
among  them.  This  of  course  has  various  causes;  their 
employment  is  monotonous,  and  they  crave  for  the  ex- 
citement of  drinking  ;  most  of  their  houses  are  dirty 
and  uncomfortable,  their  children  dirty  and  ill  brought 
up,  and  their  food  badly  cooked  and  served  up  in  a 
slovenly  and  dirty  manner. 

All  this  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  almost  total 
ignorance  of  household  management  in  which  the 
women  are  reared  ;  at  8  or  9  years  of  age  they  are  put 
to  cutting  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  grow  up  with- 
out any  proper  knowledge  of  the  simplest  cooking  or 
the  plainest  sewing  ;  for  instance,  a  lady  lately  gave 
half  a  pound  of  arrowroot  to  a  woman  who  was  quite  as 
well  brought  up  as  the  average  ;  when,  instead  of 
using  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  she  made  the  whole  of  it 
into  something  she  called  a  pudding. 

The  children  are  in  most  cases  put  out  to  nurse  in 
order  that  the  mother  may  go  on  with  her  work. 

Dirt,  discomfort,  and  consequent  ill-temper  combine 
to  drive  the  husband  to  the  beerhouse,  where  many 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  ;  a  drunken 
husband  is  often  the  cause  of  drinking  in  the  wife,  then 
of  course  all  sorts  of  evil  follow  ;  the  children  are 
badly  clothed  and  badly  fed  ;  pale  dirty  little  wretches 
with  the  painful  look  of  premature  old  age. 

It  often  happens  that  wretched  living  accompanies 
great  extravagance,  and  that  they  are  badly  fed  on 
what  would  provide  good  and  sufficient  food  for  a  large 
family,  if  properly  expended.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
is  a  common  custom  for  them  to  have  feasts  on  a  Sa- 
turday night,  when  they  have  hot  meat  suppers  with 
beer,  &c.,  and  eat  like  gluttons,  even  if  they  have  to 
pinch  for  it  afterwards. 

To  this  state  of  tilings  there  are  no  doubt  exceptions, 
and  I  have  known  families  decently  and  respectably 
brought  up  as  cutters  entirely.  My  experience  is  how- 
ever of  course  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I 
reside  ;  of  the  habits  of  the  cutters  and  of  the  condition 


of  the  children  in  the  trade  without  that  district  I  can- 
not speak,  within  it  the  state  of  the  young  is  so 
especially  connected  with  the  mode  of  life  of  those,  who 
are  at  once  their  parents  and  their  fellow  workpeople, 
that  any  inquiry  into  the  one  involves  at  least  some 
consideration  of  the  other. 

[Dr.  Bennett  of  Lymra,  with  whom  I  had 
several  interviews  on  this  subject,  gave  me 
very  similar  information,  and  generally 
coincided  with  the  opinions  expressed  to 
me  by  Dr.  Simpson.] 

Mrs.  Ardem. — I  am  mistress  of  the  night  school  No 
for  girls  at  Lymm  (there  is  none  for  the  boys  in  the 
summer  months)  ;  they  are  almost  all  of  them  cutters  ; 
we  admit  none  but  those  who  are  so  employed  in  the 
day  as  to  be  unable  to  go  to  the  other  schools.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  aljout  three  years.  We  have  94 
names  on  the  books,  but  60  is  the  highest  attendance 
we  have  ever  had  ;  that  was  in  Avinter ;  it  has  been  as 
low  as  7;  the  average  in  summer  is  about  18,  and  30 
for  the  Avhole  year.  No  charge  is  made  at  present, 
but  Ave  are  going  to  make  some  small  charge,  they 
Avill  like  that  better,  if  they  can  afford  it  at  all. 

The  elder  girls  do  not  come  in  the  summer  generally; 
they  are  afraid  of  being  seen,  they  get  laughed  at  in 
the  shops  for  going,  so  they  tell  me.  The  age  varies 
from  9  to  20,  a  very  fcAV  are  above  20.  We  do  not 
admit  any  Avho  have  had  bastard  children. 

We  have  the  school  two  nights  a  week,  Monday 
and  Wednesday,  from  seven  to  nine.  We  can't  get 
them  to  attend  later  than  Wednesday ;  they  are  always 
Avorking  longer  at  the  end  of  the  week,  finishing  the 
week's  work,  for  most  of  the  cutters  will  make  a  play- 
day  of  Monday  and  of  Tuesday  too,  often. 

They  sew  and  cut  out  one  week  and  do  reading, 
Avriting,  and  arithmetic  the  others  ;  they  like  Avriting 
the  best.  Their  Avork  is  mostly  sold  to  themselves  at 
cost  price. 

I  Avas  mistress  of  the  National  School  here  for  8^ 
yeai's,  and  was  in  the  village  as  a  girl,  so  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  cutters.  The  girls  ai'e  generally  very 
bold  and  very  ignorant.  It  is  a  bad  thing  their  being  in 
the  shops  with  the  men  and  boys  ;  at  all  events  Avhere 
there  is  not  a  good  master  or  foreman  ;  they  hear  veiy 
bad  language  there,  and  learn  very  improper  things. 

Besides  they  are  very  early  out  of  their  indentures, 
and  get  independent  of  every  body ;  the  mothers  are 
not  mastei-s  of  their  children,  and  let  them  do  as  they 
like  so  long  as  they  bring  money  home.  They  don't 
look  like  cliildren,  they  are  often  deformed  in  the 
shoulders  and  in  the  legs  and  chest  as  well,  and 
generally  stunted  ;  it  is  unhealthy  work. 

The  young  ones  work  a  very  long  time  in  the  day 
at  it  very  often.  I  have  heard  them  at  one  shop  near 
here  as  early  as  half-past  four  in  the  morning  lately. 
I  am  sure  they  were  children,  for  they  have  no  grown 
ones  there.  They  are  ahvays  "  agate  "  there  till  day- 
light ends  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  often  till  1 0 
p.m.  m  Avinter.  I  can't  say  for  certain  that  they  are 
apprentices  who  stay  so  late.  I  am  not  generally 
about  so  late  myself  as  to  see  them. 

Miss  Charnley. — I  have  been  mistress  of  the  No. 
National  School  for  girls  at  Lymm  for  2\  years.  This 
is  the  only  day  school  for  girls  in  the  place.  There 
are  70  girls  in  the  room  now,  four  only  are  over  12 
years  of  age  ;  some  of  them  are  cutters'  children,  the  ' 
eldest  cutter's  child  here  is  betAveeu  9  and  10,  and 
she  is  the  only  one  so  old  ;  there  ai'e  15  others,  they 
are  between  six  and  nine.  Most  are  taken  aAvay  and 
set  to  cutting  before  they  are  nine  years  old,  and  they 
never  return, — never  in  prosperous  times  at  least;  just 
lately  one  or  tAvo  have  come  back,  but  I  never  knew 
it  happen  before.  I  can  always  tell  a  cutting  girl, 
their  manners  are  so  much  Averse,  coarser  and  bolder, 
and  they  are  less  manageable. 

They  often  are  deformed  through  being  put  so 
young  to  cutting.  We  had  one  girl  here  12  years  old 
whose  ancle  was  tiu'ned  in  from  the  way  of  standing 
at  cutting  for  a  long  time  when  she  was  very  young. 
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S.  Carte?: — I  am  the  relieving  officei'  here  at 
Lymm.  The  cutters  are  a  bad  lot,  careless,  intemperate, 
and  improvident  ;  the  girls  are  ruined  by  it,  they  are 
made  as  hard  as  flints  by  the  liberty  they  have.  I 
have  seen  the  boys  and  girls  pulling  one  another  about, 
when  they  used  the  same  privy,  in  a  shameful  way. 

Drinkioater. — My  children  cut  over  the  way  ther'e. 
The  eldest  girl  is  17  ;  she  is  out  of  her  time  ;  she  is 
working  hard  now  doing  a  piece  and  a  half  a  week, 
and  has  to  work  80  hours  to  do  it.  Last  week  she 
was  agate  for  four  days  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  That 
boy  is  an  apprentice  at  the  same  shop,  he  generally 
gets  there  at  6  a.m.  and  comes  back  at  8  p.m.  ;  he 
begins  earlier  at  times,  not  often  ;  when  he  does  it  is 
to  finish  the  week's  work  ;  the  day's  work  set  him  is 
not  too  much  for  him  to  do  in  the  time,  but  if  he  gets 
behindhand  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  he  must  fetch 
it  up  at  the  end. 

Mrs.  Holt. — There  are  52  persons  in  my  cutting 
shops  at  Lymm,  7  boys  and  4  girls  under  13  ;  the 
two  youngest  are  8  years  and  10  months  ;  one  boy  and 
6  girls  between  that  and  18  ;  20  males  and  14  females 
over  18. 

All  the  work  is  by  the  piece,  so  that  everything 
both  as  to  hours  and  meals  is  optional  ;  the  children 
generally  work  under  their  parents  in  my  shops,  but 
it  is  so  nowhere  else  in  Lymm  ;  none  have  been 
apprenticed  to  me  since  the  death  of  my  husband. 
We  consider  the  hours  to  be  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  the  same  for  tea,  and 
an  hour  for  dinner.  I  do  not,  however,  exercise  any 
direct  supervision  or  control  myself,  and  they  may 
come  earlier  and  stay  later  if  they  please  ;  in  winter 
we  generally  close  at  8  p.m.,  and  they  can  begin  at 
6  a.m.  ;  some  do.  The  young  ones  get  journey  Avage 
from  me  for  their  work,  9d.  in  the  Is.  on  Avhat  the 
manufacturer  pays  me  ;  in  fact  it  is  just  as  if  they 
were  not  in  a  shop  at  all,  for  their  fathei'  or  mother 
or  an  elder  brother  or  sister  teach  them  the  trade  and 
look  after  them,  getting  their  tools  and  frames  ready, 
and  I  provide  the  frames  and  tools  and  the  j^ieces  to 
cut ;  so  there  is  no  system  of  half  earnings  up  to  a 
certain  age  or  time,  and  no  need  of  any  overlooker. 

The  Avomen  do  very  little  of  their  washing  and 
sewing  themselves  ;  but  if  they  have  to  cut,  they 
haven't  much  time  for  other  things,  whether  they  can 
do  them  or  not,  I  don't  think  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour  would  be  of  any  good  ;  stopping  young  children 
being  put  to  cutting  would  ;  for  as  they  can  do  the 
work  of  journey  hands,  and  their  labour  is  cheaper, 
those  who  chiefly  employ  them,  can  underbid  the 
employers  of  grown  hands  in  taking  work  from  the 
manufacturer  ;  and  unless  something  were  done  to 
prevent  people  working  in  their  own  houses,  factory 
regulations  would  only  drive  them  from  the  regular 
shops  to  do  as  they  liked  at  home. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  fustian  cutter. — I  cut  for  Mrs. 
Holt ;  we  are  better  off  under  her  than  at  most  places, 
lor  as  she  has  capital  she  has  no  need  to  draw  her 
money  at  the  end  of  each  week  from  the  manufacturers 
to  pay  herself  and  us,  and  therefore  is  not  forced  to 
press  us  to  finish  so  much  in  each  week  that  she  may 
take  it  in  and  get  paid  for  it,  as  they  have  to  do  in  the 
small  shops.  Many  undertakers  =ay  "  there's  so  much 
"  to  get  done  in  the  week  ;  you  must  do  it  or  you 
"  won't  get  paid  ;"  and  then  if  you  get  behindhand, 
•you're  obliged  to  work  late  and  early  to  get  it  up  ; 
that's  the  same  with  young,  and  old. 

It  is  the  breadth  of  the  piece  that  gives  the  round 
shoulder  ;  the  right  shoulder  is  the  one — that  of  the 
hand  that  holds  the  knife  ;  it  soon  grows  out  If  they 
are  put  young  to  it.  The  rollers  used  to  be  lower, 
and  knock  the  side  of  the  knee  ;  so  they  do  still  if 
the  child  is  so  small  that  he  has  to  be  raised  to  work. 
My  daughter  Jane  there  is  12,  she  began  to  cut  at 
9^  years  old,  but  she  had  2  years  school  before  ;  she 
can  read  ;*  she  doesn't  often  do  over  12  hours  a  day. 


*  Tolerably  well.— H.  W.  L. 


Noah  Proffit,  cutter. — Am  19  ;  was  10  when  1  Fustian  Cutters. 

began  ;  my  brother  Jim  is  11  ;  he  has  been  a  year   

at  cutting  ;  he  comes  at  7  a.m.  and  goes  at  8  p.m.,  Lymm. 
generally  ;  we  have  from  12  to  1  for  dinner,  and  half  Mr.  H.  W.  Lord. 

an  hour  at  four  for  tea.    At  Mrs.  Holt's,  where  we  

are  allowed  to  work  in  families,  the  father  or  mother  No.  13. 
bring  their  children,  and  they  all  work  at  frames  in 
the  same  room  near  one  another  ;  in  other  places  the 
young  ones  will  be  all  apprenticed  and  put  in  a  room 
together  with  an  overlooker,  and,  may  be,  other  grown 
journeymen  and  women. 

I  think  the  mixing  of  the  girls  and  boys  is  bad  ; 
here  they  all  use  the  same  privy  ;  but  it's  much  better 
where  the  families  keep  together,  both  for  the  work 
and  for  the  morals. 

Elizabeth  Skellon,  cutter. — I  began  cutting  at  12  ;  No.  14. 
that  was  20  years  ago.  I  don't  get  to  work  early  ;  a 
mother  with  a  family  can't ;  but  the  husband  generally 
comes  at  6  in  the  morning  and  works  till  9  at  night, 
and  19  children  out  of  20  come  to  work  Avith  their 
fathers.  In  the  small  shops  they  have  the  long 
Thursday  and  Friday  ;  we  don't  here.  The  taking 
Monday  and  Tuesday  for  ])lay  is  not  general,  but 
many  are  ready  enough  to  give  cutters  a  bad  name  ; 
they  don't  have  to  work  late  towards  the  end  of  the 
week  because  they  are  idle  in  the  beginning  ;  they 
have  to  Avork  late  and  long  to  earn  anything,  and 
it's  little  enough  they  do  earn  after  all. 

My  girl  goes  to  Sunday  school  ;  she  began  to  cut 
at  8^  years  old  ;  after  working  all  day  they're  not 
fit  for  school.  It's  a  sin,  that  a  man  can't  get  a  fair 
day's  Avage  for  a  fair  day's  work  ;  if  a  man  could  earn 
what  he  ought  to  earn,  the  children  needn't  come  to 
cut. 

Mary    Walker,  cutter. — Am  21  :   began  at   10  ;       No.  15. 
often  have  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  the  little 
ones  have  too  ;  they  come  so  young  that  they  are  too 
weak  to  stand  long,  and  get  out  of  shape.    They  get 
very  tired. 

There's  not  much  dust  made  at  cuttmg,  but  before 
we  cut,  Ave  card  each  length,  and  that  makes  a  dust, 
partly  the  stuff'  that  comes  oflf  and  partly  the  lime  ; 
I  don't  suppose  that's  very  good  for  us,  but  I  don't 
knoAV  that  Ave  are  liable  to  any  particular  disorder  ot 
chest  or  lungs.  We  often  haA^e  colds,  but  that  comes 
of  the  drafts  where  they  Avill  have  the  AvindoAvs  open. 

[I  have  retained  this  piece  of  evidence  to 
iUustrate  the  almost  invincible  objection 
to  fresh  air  Avhich  I  found  among  the 
Avork-people,  and  in  Lymm,  a  country 
place,  especially ;  in  bmall  rooms,  during 
warm  Aveather,  with  enough  of  dust  aris- 
ing from  the  work  to  be  unpleasant, 
though  probably  not  seriously  prejudicial 
to  their  general  health  ;  Avith  windows  on 
both  sides  of  the  Avorkshops  capable  of 
being  opened,  and  Avith  a  number  of 
frames  that  scarcely  left  room  to  pass 
between  them,  not  one  shop  in  six  had 
a  AvindoAV  open,  and  generally  the  trap- 
door, the  ordinary  means  of  entrance  to 
the  "  garrets  "  or  upper  floor  where  most 
of  the  work  is  carried  on,  was  kept  close 
also.] 

Thomas  Lewis,  cutter. — I  cut  now  for  Mrs.  Holt 
at  Lymm.  I  Avas  cutting  soon  after  I  Avas  9  ;  they 
begin  earlier  now.  There's  Heniy  my  son  ;  he  began 
at  8;^.  Why,  the  grown  men  and  Avomen  among  us 
can't  read.  There's  not  a  proper  scholar  among  all 
the  cutters. 

George  Lewis,  cutter. — I  am  12  ;  began  2  years  ^o.  17. 
since.  Thomas  LcAvis  is  my  father.  I  generally 
come  to  work  at  7,  sometimes  half  past  6,  sometimes 
8,  and  stay  till  7  or  in  Avinter  till  8.  About  a  year 
ago  I  got  up  at  3  a.m.  and  came  to  work  and  went  on 
till  8  p.m.,  that  was  on  a  Friday.  I  haven't  done  so 
since ;  I  have  begun  as  early  as  5  a.m.  three  or  fear 
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Fustian  Cutters,  times,  and  gone^  on  till  7  or  8  p.m.    I  go  to  the 

  Baptist  Sunday  School. 

Lymm.  JJennj  lloston,  master  cutter.— T  have  28  frames 

Mr.I-I.W.Lord.  in  work;  there  are  six  children  here  under  13  years 
— — '—■  of  age,  4  of  whom  are  girls  ;  between  13  and  18  there 
No.  18.  are  eight  males  and  two  females  ;  and  12  adults,  seven 
males  and  five  females;  10  are  apprenticed  ;  I  take 
none  under  10  years  old  as  apprentices.  Our  usual 
hours  are  10^  for  work,  and  1  and  a  half  for  meals  ; 
there  is  no  regular  time  for  beginning  or  leaving  oft", 
say  8  to  8  ;  but  it's  all  their  own  fault  ;  if  they  chose 
to  work  steadily,  there  need  be  no  night  Avork. 
The  men  will  be  irregular,  some  drink  a  fortnight 
together  ;  I  have  none  that  do,  for  I  send  them  off" 
if  they  drink  ;  but  they  don't  care,  they  are  .sure  of 
being  employed  hy  some  one  else.  It  was  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  men  that  forced  us  to  get  children  to 
cut ;  and  they  are  nearly  as  bad,  only  we  can  have 
more  control  over  them.  They  very  soon  get  master- 
ful and  independent,  and  their  parents  can't  control 
them  if  they  would.  What  I  give  them  to  do  in  nine 
lengths  in  the  day  ;  ask  them  yourself  Avhetlier  they 
can't  always  get  through  that  if  they  like  ;  if  they 
stop  after,  or  come  before^  the  usual  hours  it  is  because 
they  have  not  done  their  lune  lengths  a  day  when  the 
end  of  the  week  comes.  I  pay  as  the  piece  is  finished, 
whenever  that  may  be. 

I  see  no  objection  to  regulating  juvenile  labour, 
it  would  be  good  for  all  ;  they  could  do  in  half  a  day 
nearly  as  much  as  they  used  to  do  in  a  whole  day  ; 
I  don't  like  money  got  at  night,  and  as  for  their  age, 
why,  a  man  is  a  brute  Avho  takes  childi-en  so  young  as 
7  or  8  for  such  Avork. 

The  work  used  to  be  harder  for  them ;  for  the  lengths 
were  7  ft.  2  in.,  but  noAV  they  are  6  ft.  6  inches,  and  of 
course  the  further  they  had  to  reach  forAvard  the 
greater  the  effort  to  recover  themselves. 

Ours  is  too  much  a  ready  money  trade  ;  that  is, 
there  is  no  capital  required;  it  is  among  the  smaller 
ones,  who  are  obliged  to  draw  for  each  piece  as  it  is 
cut,  in  order  to  pay  themselves  and  their  cutters,  that 
most  U'regularity  and  longest  hours  prevail. 

A  number  of  the  young  women  go  wrong,  as  might  be 
expected  ;  in  a  small  place  like  this  every  body  is 
known  ;  so  when  I  say  I  won't  ever  employ  a  young 
Avoman  who  is  unsteady,  I  don't  mean  that  there  is 
any  arrangement  among  the  masters  to  give  characters 
among  themselves,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind; 
mine  are  steady,  and  keep  so' ;  it  is  often  the  master's 
fault,  if  the  workers  are  Avorse  than  they  should  be. 

The  trade  is  very  Ioav  noAv;  before  this  American 
war  we  Avere  getting  lis.  a  piece  for  what  Ave  are 
now  getting  only  7s. 

I  was  born  a  cutter,  began  at  9,  and  have  been 
35  years  at  it  ;  I  was  the  eldest  child  of  six,  and  my 
father  only  earned  13s.  a-week  ;  things  were  twice  as 
dear  as  they  are  now,  that's  Avhy  I  Avent  so  young  ; 
but  he  brought  us  all  up  on  that,  and  owed  no  one 
anything  Avhen  he  died  ;  but  he  Avas  a  sober  man. 
No.  19.  Benri/  Dandy,  crrtter. — I  cut  for  Henry  Moston, 

sometimes  come  at  7,  generally  at  8,  nearly  always 
leave  at  8.  Am  1 1  years  old,  began  1  year  since  ; 
used  to  go  to  school ;  could  do  my  day's  work  in  nine 
hours  if  I  chose,  and  have  an  hour  for  dinner  out  of 
that. 

No.  20.  Mary  Dixo7i,  cutter.— Am  13  ;  began  three  years 

since,  can't  read  ;  could  do  my  day's  work  in  seven 
hours  if  I  liked  ;  generally  come  at  9,  and  stay  till 
7  or  8  ;  stop  after  8  about  once  a  fortnight  ;  last 
Monday  week  was  the  last  time,  then  I  stopped  till 
81.    I  hadn't  come  till  9^-  that  morning. 

No.  21.  Elizabeth  Forrest,  cutter.— Am  10^  years  ;  began 

at  9i  years  old  ;  generally  come  at  8  or  8^  a.m,  and 
stay  till  8  n.m.  ;  my  AVork  I  could  do  in  seven  hours 
working  hard  ;  we  have  half  an  hour  both  for  dinner 
and  for  tea.  I  haven't  been  to  dinner  yet,  though  it 
is  half  past  one  ;  I  haven't  done  my  four  lengths. 

No,  22.  jo/,^  Leigh,  cutter.— Am  12  ;  have  been  at_  cutting 

two  years  ;  come  at  8  and  stay  till  7  or  sometimes  8  ; 


don't  think  I  could  do  my  day's  AVork  in  much  under 
eight  hours. 

John  Johnson,  master  cutter. — Have  been  29  years 
at  it  ;  began  at  10;  have  eight  frames  ;  Iavo  are  vinder 
13,  and  five  between  13  and  18  ;  tAvo  are  females, 
my  own  daughter  one  is  ;  she  began  at  9  years 
old,  and  had  but  little  schooling.  T  have  to  come  at 
5^  or  6  a.m.,  and  stay  till  8  p.m.,  because  I  can't  make 
them  all  come  at  one  time.  We  ha\'e  children  to 
Avork,  because  they  are  less  irregular  than  groAvn 
persons,  who  won't  AA'ork  more  than  three  or  four  days 
in  the  week  ;  for  one  good  journey  hand  there  are 
20  bad  ones. 

In  Lymm  I  should  say  there  is  always  one  shop 
or  another  agate  all  Friday  night  ;  every  shop  is  at 
one  time  or  another  except  Henry  Moston's.  But 
that  couldn't  be,  if  the  time  Avas  fixed  by  laAv,  and 
they  kncAv  it  must  be  observed. 

Some  time  ago  the  masters  agreed  together  that 
all  the  shops  should  open  at  6  a.m.  and  close  at  8  p.m. 
Avith  a  fine  of  5s.  for  each  time  itAvas  broken  through; 
but  before  long  several  were  fined,  but  Avould  not  pay, 
so  it  all  fell  through. 

Trade  is  very'  bad,  last  week  Ave  were  a'most  clem- 
med to  death  but  for  charity. 

 .  I  am  's  overlooker  ;  we  have 

five  under  13,  three  between  that  and  18,  and  seven 
over  18,  out  of  them  four  are  the  master  and  his 
Avife  and  two  children.  We  often  Avork  all  Friday 
night  through,  or  at  the  least  till  2  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, children  and  all  ;  they  do  nothing  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Aveek,  that's  hoAV  it  is. 

James  Clayton,  master  cutter. — I  have  been  40 
years  in  the  business,  and  it's  Avorse  than  ever  ;  the 
earnings  less  and  the  men  more  irregular. 

Trade  is  very  bad  noAV ;  the  "  undertaker "  or 
master  is  getting  from-  the  manufacturer,  from  whom 
he  has  his  Avork,  for  velvets  6s.  8s.  ;  f  veh'etcens 
8s.  10s.  ;  |-  velveteens  9s.  10s.  a  piece  ;  he  Avill 
deduct  2^(1.  or  3c?.  in  the  Is.,  from  those  sums  for 
his  own  profit  and  "  rent "  of  shop,  tools^  &c.,  and 
pay  the  rest  oA'er  to  the  journey  hand. 

The  highest  prices  Ave  have  had  since  '58  have 
been,  for  veh-ets  lis.  to  13s. ; |- velveteens,  10s.  to  14s.; 
f  A-elveteens  lis.  to  15s.,  and  that  Avas  paid  as  late 
as  January  of  this  year. 

As  to  the  pay  it  isn't  the  manufacturers  who  reduce 
the  pay,  it's  the  cutters  themseh'es  by  underbidding 
one  another,  particularly  those  who  have  large  shops 
with  a  great  supply  of  cheap  juvenile  labour  ;  you'll 
find  over  3,000  at  Gravelhole  and  that  Avay,  chiefly 
children.* 

I  haA'e  25  persons  at  work,  two  boys  and  three  girls 
under  13  ;  five  boys  and  three  girls  betAveen  13  and 
18  ;  eight  men,  and  four  women  ;  five  are  apprentices, 
the  youngest  just  10.  We  usually  work  15  hours  a 
day  ;  they  have  meal  times  out  of  that,  but  no  fixed 
amount  of  tune,  above  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea.  The  children  seldom  Avork  at  a  stretch 
more  than  14  hours  in  the  day;  some  will  come  at  5  a.m., 
some  at  6,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  I  don't  get  out  of  the 
shop  till  lO^for  three  nights  a  Aveek,  and  on  Saturday 
mornings  you  might  find  even  here  at  my  place 
young  ones  working  till  2  a.m.  sometimes,  only  last 
Saturday  they  did,  aye  and  till  3  and  4  a.m.  now 
and  then  ;  it  is  all  laziness  ;  they  Avon't  work  Avhen 
they  might. 

During  the  time  Ave  had  those  regulations  of  our 
own  for  opening  at  6  a.m.  and  closing  at  8  p.m. 
there  Avas  more  work  and  better  Avork  done,  and 
every  one  looked  the  better  for  it.  If  you  can  stop, 
the  irregular  long  hours,  it's  all  we  want.  We  seldom 
have  special  orders  to  cut  a  piece  by  a  fixed  time. 

William  3Ioston,  master  cutter. — I  have  1 1  frames  at 
work  ;  5  of  the  cutters  in  my  employ  are  under  1 3,  one 
of  those  is  a  gii'l ;  the  youngest  is  9  years  and  5  months 


*  The  actual  number  is  at  most  one-third  of  that  stated ;  and 
that  of  the  children  under  13  about  250.— H.W.  L. 
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old  ;  three  are  between  1 3  and  1 8,  and  three  adults  ; 
two  of  the  latter  are  females  ;  5  are  apprentices,  I 
take  no  apprentice  under  10.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  all,  if  no  child  was  allowed  to  work  under  1 1 
years  old  ;  perhaps  that  would  be  hard  on  parents, 
but  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  working  in  relays  ; 
the  same  that  begins  a  piece  ought  to  finish  it,  else 
some  lengths  of  the  piece  would  be  done  differently  to 
others,  and  you  could  not  trust  to  any  one  part  being 
a  sample  of  the  rest.  When  we  put  two  hands  on  to 
the  same  piece,  they  begin  at  opposite  ends  and  work 
up  to  the  middle  ;  so  there  is  only  one  line  of  varia- 
tion where  they  meet. 

A  piece  a  week  is  what  they  are  expected  to  do  ; 
pieces  vary  in  length  and  breadth,  but  the  time  for 
any  piece  that  a  child  cuts  will  be  about  the  same  for 
all.  10  hours  work  in  the  day  is  all  I  want ;  and  if 
they  would  come  to  work  regularly  from  6  to  6  I 
should  be  satisfied.  I  open  the  shop  every  day  at  6 
a.m.,  and  have  to  stop  often  as  late  as  10  p.m.,  for  I 
stop  as  long  as  any  one  is  at  work;  and  those  that 
don't  come  till  late  will  work  late.  It  is  worse  for 
master  than  for  men  these  late  hours,  and  the  children 
are  as  bad  almost  as  the  grown  ones.  I  don't  let  the 
apprentices  stop  after  8^  p.m.,  unless  there  is  a  special 
order  to  be  finished  by  a  fixed  time  ;  the  work  I  set 
them  for  the  day  can  be  done  in  less  than  10  hours 
without  working  hard,  but  they  are  sometimes  disposed 
to  work  and  sometimes  not.  They  very  seldom  do  more 
than  the  week's  work  ;  when  they  do,  I  pay  them 
journeyman's  wage  ;  the  rule  for  apprentice's  wage  is 
for  the  master  to'  keep  half  the  sum  paid  him  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  to  let  the  apprentice,  or  rather  his 
parents,  have  the  other  lialf,  then  the  master  furnishes 
shop,  frame,  tools,  and  light,  beside  learning  the  trade, 
and  the  parents  find  board  and  lodging. 

I  have  seen  children  grown  up  round  shouldered  and 
knock-kneed  ;  it  comes  of  careless  ways  of  standing  ; 
that  is,  unless  they  are  very  young  ;  a  good  overlooker 
would  prevent  that  in  all  other  cases.  I  never  allow 
any  bad  language  to  be  used  in  the  shop,  but  I  be- 
lieve many  do. 

Samuel  Jackson,  cutter. — I  am  going  10,  began 


under  8  ;  can  read  a  bit.  Work 
Moston  ;  generally  work  from  7 
About   3  weeks   since  I  began 
was  of  a  Saturday  to  finish  off ; 


under  William 
till  7^  p.m. 

that 
worked  re- 


a.m. 

at  41  a.m. 

had 


gular  time  the  night  before,  perhaps  a  bit  later, 
may  be  till  8^  p.m.,  not  later  than  that.  Have  meal 
times,  not  always  at  the  same  time  exactly,  but  much 
about. 

Samuel  Butterwortli. — This  is  my  mother's  shop. 
I  am  overlooker,  she  pays  me  wage  for  that  and  for 
cutting.  There  are  16  frames  here  ;  1  cutter  is  under 
13,  and  9  under  18  ;  only  one  is  an  apprentice,  the 
rest  all  do  journey  work  ;  they  come  at  7  or  8  a.m. 
and  stop  till  8^  or  9  p.m.,  but  they  are  not  regular  at 
that  ;  some  days  they  all  finish  at  6  or  7,  and  others 
not  till  9  or  10  ;  the  same  cutters,  I  mean,  and  the 
same  work  ;  they  have  \\  hours  for  meals,  Avliich  they 
take  much  about  the  same  time  ;  it  is  in  their  own 
hands  what  they  take,  and  when  they  take  it. 

We  give  them  9  lengths  to  cut  on  the  4  middle  days 
of  the  week,  7  on  Monday,  and  6  on  Saturday  ;  49 
lengths  of  2  yards  and  a  few  inches  will  make  an 
average  length  of  a  piece,  or  about  100  yards.  But 
it's  no  good  dividing  the  work,  they  won't  work  at  the 
beginning,  and  will  do  14  and  15  hours  a  day  at  the 
end  of  the  week  ;  their  parents  can't  or  won't  help  it  ; 
they  grumble  at  the  end  of  the  Aveek,  but  won't  make 
them  come  at  the  beginning.  It  is  very  jading  work, 
and  they  are  very  tired  after  a  big  day's  work.  Many 
are  crippled  for  life.  If  some  bill  doesn't  pass,  all  will 
suffer. 

Samuel  Applefon,  master  cutter. — T  have  9  frames 
at  work  ;  2  under  13,  and  7  between  13  and  18,  cut 
for  me  ;  there  are  2  women  over  18.  I  have  2  ap- 
prentices, they  both  were  9  years  old  when  they  were 
bound. 

Where  I  used  to  work,  very  indecent  language  was 


Lymm. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


p.m., 
they 
mine 
cap't 
don't 


No.  29. 


30. 


often  used  ;  there  were  so  many  girls  and  boys  and  Fustian  Cutters, 
grown  persons  there  altogether,  and  the  master  didn't 
look  after  us  much,  but  left  us  to  ourselves  so  long  as 
the  work  was  got  through.  I  would  not  have  any 
girls  come,  and  cut  here,  who  had  been  working  for 
any  time  in  a  big  shop.  I  wouldn't,  for  the  harm  it 
would  do  to  my  own  children. 

I  don't  see  why  relays  should  not  answer  ;  the  sort 
of  cutting  of  one  child  doesn't  vary  so  much  from  that 
of  another,  as  to  make  a  great  difference. 

George  Davies,  master  cutter. — I  have  no  ap- 
prentices. 2  of  my  journey  hands  are  14  years  old 
and  one  17  ;  one  of  my  own  children  began  as  early 
as  8  years  old.  We  work  from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  8  or 
9  p.m.;  till  11  p.m.,  perhaps,  once  a  fortnight in 
Vv^inter  the  whole  of  us,  all  the  trade,  are  later,  scarce 
a  shop  is  locked  up  before  10. 

We  are  not  always  safe  with  the  tools,  they  will 
break,  the  long  thin  knife  particularly,  and  it  may  be  3 
or  4  hours  before  we  get  agate  again,  and  that  lost  time 
has  to  be  made  up.  Nine  lengths  will  take  about  10 
hours  to  cut,  taking  one  length  with  another,  and 
counting  all  the  stoppages,  from  the  knife  having  to  be 
sharpened  or  breaking,  and  the  "  beaming  up,"  and 
carding  of  each  length  before  cutting. 

There  is  more  overwork  than  you  will  ever  find 
out.  I  saw  a  boy  of  11  years  old,  the  very  last  week, 
who  had  been  agate  from  .5  a.m.  on  Friday  till  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday  morning.  A  child  Avill  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  groAvn  ones  aljout  him,  and  if  they  play 
and  are  irregular,  he  does  so  too. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  harm  of  the  big  shops  comes, 
the  master  goes  off  and  leave  his  journey  hands,  and 
then  there  is  all  sorts  of  talk.  Only  women  should 
work  at  it.  It  is  not  men's  work  at  all,  if  they  coultl 
get  anything  else. 

The  evil  is  the  working  as  they  choose,  the  very 
children  do  almost  as  they  like. 

Benjamin  Moston,  master  cutter. — None  of  my  8 
apprentices  began  under  9  ;  but  9  is  too  young  ;  it  is 
quite  a  shame  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  put  to 
it,  it  ruins  a  child. 

I  close  at  8  p.m. ;  it  is  the  master's  fault  if  they 
are  irregular  ;  they  come  at  6  a.m.,  often  not  much 
before  7  ;  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  they  will  do  nine 
lengths  of  velvet,  with  about  800  races  or  cuts  in 
each  breadth,  or  13  lengths  of  the  doubled  velveteen, 
that  is,  with  620  races  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
selvage. 

Many  shops  are  more  irregular  than  we.  I  have 
seen  that  one  across  the  field  illuminated  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

We  masters  agreed  to  form  rules  that  no  shop 
should  open  before  6  a.m.  or  remain  open  after  8  p.m.  ; 
while  they  were  in  force  there  was  more  work  done 
by  the  hands,  and  it  was  better  work.  For  every 
body  in  the  trade  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  work 
would  be  very  valuable. 

James  Cheetham,  master  cutter. — 6  a.m.  to  8 
those  are  the  regular  hours  for  apprentices, 
seldom  work  over  that.  In  the  shop  above 
work  is  going  on  from  0  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  but  I 
say  that  the  children  are  agate  all  that  time,  I 
think  they  are. 

It  is  very  bad  to  put  them  so  young  to  work  ;  but 
the  knocked-knees  and  round  shoulders  come  from 
neglect  of  the  oveidookers.  I  was  very  near  getting 
so,  and  should  have  been,  if  our  overlooker  hadn't 
licked  me  to  make  me  stand  properly. 

I  don't  like  that  garret  Avork,  Avhere  the  girls  and 
boys  and  men  and  women  are  altogether.  I  wouldn't 
have  a  girl  of  mine  in  one  of  those  big  shops. 

Elijah  Collins. — I  have  4  apprentices,  none  under 
12  ;  they  work  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  we  Avork  more 
on  Friday.  Last  Friday  Ave  began  before  6  a.m.  and 
worked  till  11  p.m.,  and  began  at  4  a.m.  the  next 
morning.  They  have  each  of  them  Avorked  once  all 
night  through  in  the  last  2  years. 

James  Johnson,  master  cutter. — I  used  to  work  as 
a  journey  hand  18  months  ago;  we  generally  worked 
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all  through  Friday  night;  the  little  ones  did  too 
sometimes.  The  regular  work  set  to  an  apprentice  is 
9  lengths  a  day,  and  that  they  can  get  through  in  8 
hours  if  they  work  without  stopping  ;  they  are  able 
to  do  that  as  soon  as  they  have  been  six  months  at  it. 
It  is  often  ditficult  to  make  the  children  work  steadily, 
for  their  parents  won't  allow  them  to  be  corrected. 

I  have  4  apprentices  ;  one  is  bound  for  3  years,  the 
rest  for  4.  There  are  places  where  they  are  bound 
for  one  year  only  ;  the  parents  won't  have  them 
bound  so  long  as  they  used  to  be. 

Mrs.  Bond. — I  am  a  cutter,  and  so  are  my  girls, 
there  are  two  of  them.  Mrs.  Holt  gives  us  out  what 
she  can't  get  done  in  her  shops.  My  husband  cuts 
too.  We  have  4  frames  at  home.  I  wouldn't  let  my 
girls  work  in  a  shop  along  with  the  men  and  boys  ; 
no  girl  can  do  it,  and  remain  a  good  girl.  I  never 
cut  in  a  shop  myself,  but  we  all  know  enough  about 
it ;  there  is  no  chance  for  a  girl  with  the  late  hours, 
and  the  bad  language  and  that.  lL.ast  year  we  were 
for  17  weeks,  and  had  only  5  pieces  to  cut. 

James  Woodhcad,  master  cutter. — I  have  30  frames 
now  Avorking  ;  none  of  my  cutters  are  under  13  ;  8  are 
between  that  age  and  18,  4  of  each  sex.  My  appren- 
tices don't  do  more  than  10  hours  work  a  day,  and 
have  their  hour  and  a  half  or  2  hours  for  meals  ;  there 


are  only  two  of  them.  I  don't  think  relays  would 
answer,  the  difference  of  the  cut  of  two  hands  shows 
Avlien  the  cloth  comes  to  be  dyed  ;  it  would  be  better 
to  limit  tliem  at  once  to  6  hours  a  day,  till  they  are  13, 
and  let  the  piece  stand  in  the  frame  for  them  to  go 
on  one  day,  where  they  left  off  the  day  before,  and  no 
boy  should  be  put  to  it  before  11,  and  no  girl  be- 
fore 12. 

It  is  unhealthy  work  ;  the  dust  is  bad  at  times, 
not  so  much  from  the  cutting  as  the  carding  before 
cutting.  See  the  dust  that  woman  is  making  ;  it  is 
partly  the  flue  of  the  cloth,  and  partly  the  lime  which 
we  put  on  to  stiffen  the  thread,  and  get  rid  of  the 
grease  Avhich  would  turn  the  knife.  Mine  is  more 
airy  than  most  shops,  and  we  are  not  so  afraid  of  open 
windows. 

I  really  don't  think  that  the  masters  in  Lymm  ever 
work  their  apprentices  longer  than  from  6  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.  That  is  long  enough  for  you,  is  it  not  ?  Per- 
haps you  may  find  here  and  there  extreme  cases 
happening  occasionallj^  and  more  in  smaller  places 
out  of  the  village  ;  and  I  don't  think  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  the  apprentices  do  in  extra  time 
what  tlie  journey  hands  won't  do.  The  fact  is  that 
the  journey  hands  do  do,  what  they  have  to  do  in  the 
week,  but  do  it  at  all  times  and  any  time.  My  shop 
is  much  as  the  others  ;  we  are  mostly  all  alike. 


CADISHEAD,  &c. 


George  Astall,  of  Cadishead. — I  have  10  frames 
here,  but  I  have  a  good  deal  done  in  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages,  where  a  family  will  work  together  ;  all 
mine  but  3  are  females,  none  under  13,  4  between 
13  and  18,  they  are  all  girls.  Five  of  the  10  are 
worked  by  my  own  family  or  relations  ;  my  son,  who 
is  married,  acts  as  ovei'looker,  and  keeps  them  tolera- 
bly regular  ;  they  will  come  at  7  or  8  a.m.  aud  stay 
tiil  about  9  p.m.  ;  they  don't  generally  get  through 
more  than  10  lengths  in  13  or  14  hours,  including 
the  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  for  meals  ;  that  is 
enough  for  me  ;  we  never  work  later  than  10  p.m., 
nor  begin  earlier  than  6  or  7  a.m.,  even  on  the  finish- 
ing days,  but  we  stop  the  money  till  the  work  is  done, 
so  they  do  it  in  the  time.  Long  hours  spoil  the  work 
of  grown  ones,  as  well  as  of  young  ones  ;  the  children 
will  fall  asleep  over  it.  I  have  had  some  as  young  as 
10  at  it,  but  I  think  none  in  this  neighbourhood  begin 
so  early  as  8  or  9  years  old  ;  where  they  do  begin  so 
young  it  is  through  the  parents,  with  3  or  4  children 
perhaps,  putting  them  to  it  at  home.  It  is  a  bad  thing 
having  the  young  girls  and  lads  hanging  about  late 
together,  in  some  places  a  deal  of  harm  has  come  of 
that.  These  that  work  for  me  can  read  ;  there  is  a 
night  school  of  the  Wesleyans  here  once  a  week,  but 
there  is  not  much  learning  among  us  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Jones. — I  have  been  for  9  years  master  of  the 
National  School  here  at  Irlam,  it  is  a  mixed  school 
for  boys  and  girls  ;  10  out  of  38  boys  and  7  out  of  30 
girls  are  children  of  fustian  cutters  ;  they  are  generally 
fair  scholars  for  the  time  they  are  at  school,  but  as  a 
rule  they  always  are  taken  away  before  they  are  10 
years  old,  and  set  to  cutting ;  the  girls  are  very 
irregular  in  their  attendance  before  that  age,  for  they 
have  to  help  their  mothers  in  the  house,  while  they,  the 
mothers,  are  cutting  ;  when  they  are  once  taken  away, 
they  don't  come  back.  I  don't  think  that  the  homes  of 
fustian  cutters  in  this  district  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  rather  the  reverse.  Irre- 
gular they  are,  piece-workers  "will  always  be  so  while 
they  can  ;  but  the  "  play  "  on  Monday  is  often  no 
fault  of  theirs,  for  they  often  can't  get  stai'ted  till  late 


in  tlie  day  ;  the  pieces  won't  have  come  from  the 
Avarehouscs  in  Manchester,  or  at  all  events  will  not 
have  reached  the  hands  of  the  smaller  cutters  ;  then 
they  haA'e  to  "  lime  "  the  Avhole  \)\ecQ  and  wait  for  it 
to  dry  before  they  begin  to  cut,  for  it  is  not  often 
cut  wet. 

[This  statement  of  Mr.  JoncB,  relative  to  the 
delay  on  Monday,  was  not  confirmed  to 
any  great  extent  by  persons  in  the  trade.*] 

William  Oiven. — I  should  thick  there  are  about  300 
fustian  cutters  in  this  district,  Cadishead,  including 
Hollinsgreen  and  Irlam ;  of  those  100  Avould  be  under 
13  and  another  100  bctAveen  13  and  11.  There  are 
no  apprentices  in  the  district  ;  more  females  than 
males  Avork  at  cutting  here.  The  business  is  just  the 
same  it  was  50  years  ago,  there  is  certainly  no  change 
for  the  better. 

It  is  naturally  irregular,  becoming  brisk  and 
slack  suddenly,  and  the  cutters  make  it  more  so 
by  never  Avorking  regularly  Avhen  they  can.  The 
Saturdajr  and  Monday  are  always  made  aAvay  Avith 
here.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  more  irregular  than  it  is. 
The  masters,  generally,  are  opposed  to  irregularity,  but 
have  no  authority. 

The  cutters  are  the  most  ignorant  of  people  to  be 
found,  many  don't  knoAv  the  days  of  the  month,  nor 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  Many  in  country  places 
begin  before  they  are  9  years  old,  and  never  go  to  any 
school  ;  the  young  ones  will  have  to  work,  in  some 
cases,  from  4  a.m.  on  tlie  Friday  night  on  into  Satur- 
day morning.  They  will  scarcely  do  9  lengths  a  day, 
from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  not  the  younger  children  ;  and 
the  work  is  such  that  they  are  fit  for  no  other  trade  that 
requires  hard  manual  labour  afterwards,  for  in  5  or  6 
years  their  hands  get  too  delicate  ;  here,  for  instance, 
they  can't  Avork  in  the  fields,  which  is  the  only  other 
employment  to  be  got. 

I  have  about  30  frames  ;  3  of  my  cutters  are  under 
13,  and  6  between  that  and  18.  We  generally  work 
from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  sometimes  till  10  p.m.  on  a 
Friday. 


GRAVELHOLE,  near  OLDHAM,  August  1862. 


Nathan  3Iea?iocli. — I  believe  I  am  the  largest 
direct  employer  of  any  in  the  trade  of  fustian  cutting. 
I  have  four  shops  immediately  under  my  OAvn  control, 
and  give  out  work  for  about  100  otlier  persons  in 
cottages.  Wilkinson  and  Newton  in  Warrington  will 
probably  give  out  more,  but  have  fewer  in  their  own 
shops, 


The  total  number  of  hands  in  my  shops  is  218,  and 
of  them  128  are  females  ;  female  labour  is  as  good 
for  cutting  as  male,  and  cheapei'.  I  have  56  under 
13,  21  boys  and  35  girls,  and  71  between  13  and  18  ; 
31  of  them  are  males. 

 _  J  

*  See  Barton's  evidence,' p.  178. 
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We  have  no  regular  hours,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  regularity  in  the  trade ;  there  have  been  scarce  two 
nights  this  summer  but  that  shop  door  has  been  moved 
at  4  a.m.,  and  they  will  go  on  as  long  as  daylight 
lasts  and  longer,  yet  there  is  no  need  for  such  long 
hours.  I  don't  want  any  one  to  do  more  in  a  day 
than  their  nine  lengths  of  velvet,  and  other  work, 
velveteens  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  proportion,  and 
that  any  could  do  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  allowing  for 
factory  meal  times,  and  they  would  do  it  if  they 
were  obliged,  and  easily  ;  they  only  want  a  law  to 
make  them.  Before  this  American  panic,  when 
the  mills  were  working  full  time,  our  hands  would 
often  leave  us  and  go  into  the  mills  for  the  sake 
of  leaving  off  at  6  at  night,  and  yet  they  couldn't 
be  got  to  do  it,  while  it  merely  depended  on  them- 
selves ;  they  were  not  eai'ning  more  at  the  mills 
then,  and,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  goes, 
they  all  prefer  cutting  to  factory  work  ;  but  there  are 
so  many  mills  about  here,  and  it  vexed  them  to  see  the 
mill  hands  go  by  the  window  with  their  day's  work  over 
at  6  p.m.,  while  they  themselves  would  have  pci'haps 
half  of  theirs  to  do.  But  for  all  that  so  long  as  they 
were  at  cutting  they  would  idle  away  their  time  ; 
many  of  them  will  come  out  at  noon  for  dinner  and 
not  return  for  two  hours,  but  go  for  a  long  walk  ; 
still  we  are  not  so  bad  as  in  other  places,  I  believe, 
for  it  is  not  the  habit  here  to  play  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  make  it  up  by  working  all  night  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  ;  they  often  have  to  make  up  by 
an  hour  or  two  extra  work,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
those  who  come  as  early  as  6  a.m.  stay  later  than  10 
p.m.,  the  worst  is  that  they  are  dropping  in  at  all 
times,  and  dropping  out  at  all  times.  I  have  some 
hands  who  are  tolerably  regular,  coming  at  6  or 
6^  a.m.  and  leaving  off  at  6  or  7  p.m.,  and  they  are 
by  far  the  best  hands,  and  do  the  most  work. 

I  tried  one  winter  to  make  them  more  regular,  and 
insisted  on  having  so  much  cut  in  each  day  and 
stopping  at  8  p.m.,  but  it  was  all  no  good  ;  there  is 
nothing  but  an  empty  pantry,  that  has  any  effect 
with  the  adults,  or  the  parents  either. 

What  I  have  been  saying  applies  almost  as  much 
to  the  children  as  to  the  up  grown  ones.  I  have  no 
apprentices.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  an  ap- 
prentice bound  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  we  generally 
take  them  on  the  terms  of  half  earnings  for  six 
months,  and  a  promise  of  1  Os.  or  so  as  a  premium  to 
us  for  teaching  them  the  business,  which  often  does 
not  get  paid  at  all  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
leaving  when  they  like,  and  indeed  when  the  mills 
are  going,  most  do  leave  at  13,  for  then  they  can  be 
taken  on  as  full  timers  ;  so  that  what  with  working 
so  many  hours  before  13  with  us  at  cutting,  and  then 
being  full  timers  in  the  factories,  and  under  no  com- 
pulsion then  to  go,  or  to  have  been,  to  school,  they 
never  learn  anything. 

You  will  find  scarce  any  of  mine  can  read  ;  many 
of  the  parents  can't  tell  a  letter;  as  soon  as  they  find 
their  children  can  cut,  they  put  them  <o  it  ;  there  is 
not  more  leniency  among  the  parents  than  in  the  shops 
you  may  depend,  all  they  look  to  is  the  money. 

They  are  put  to  it  generally  between  8  and  9 
years  old,  very  few  so  young  as  7,  none  of  mine  I 
am  sure.  The  youngest  I  have  now  is  over  9. 
They  have  their  1^  or  2  hours  for  meals  according  to 
the  time  they  begin.  This  morning  I  said  to  some, 
"  you  '11  do  4  lengths  by  dinner  time  ;"  some  have 
not,  1  shall  keep  them  till  they  have. 

I  expect  a  child  after  the  first  year  or  so  to  cut  a 
velvet  a  week ;  that  will  run  on  an  average  100 
yards  long  and  about  900  races  in  the  breadth  of  20 
inches  ;  the  breadth  runs  from  20  to  24;  they  will  get 
through  from  8  to  9  lengths  (of  the  frame  that  is)  in  the 
day  ;  the  frames  vary  in  length  from  6  feet  10  in.  to  7 
feet.  An  adult  will  not  generally  do  so  much  as  that  in 
the  week,  for  they  cut  only  the  same,  9  lengths  a  day  of 
^-velveteens,  a  material  in  which  the  number  of  races 
is  less  ;  that  is,  they  don't  choose  to  do  so  much,  and 
of  course  we  do  have  more  opportunity  of  keeping  the 
younger  ones  to  their  work.  If  the  children  don't 
do  what  is  set  them  in  the  day,  we  sometimes  give 
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them  an  extra  length  to  do  as  a  punishment,  but  it  is  Fustian  Cutters. 

very  difficult  to  manage  them;  if  the  pantry  is  full,   ■ 

the  parents  come  and  threaten  us  with  prosecution  Gravelhole. 
for  overworking  the  children,  and  if  the  pantry  is  jjp  ij~\y"j  ^j-j 
empty,  then  no  work  is  too  much  and  no  time  too  ' 
long,  and  they  entreat  us  to  give  them  more  lengths 
to  do  in  the  day. 

The  children  have  actually  more  labour  in  their 
work  than  the  men  in  theirs  ;  take,  for  instance,  velvets 
and  |-velveteens,.  the  former,  as  I  have  said,  will  have 
about  900  races  in  a  breadth,  or  in  other  words  the  child 
(for  velvets  are  always  cut  by  children)  will  have  to  run 
up  the  frame  900  times  in  each  of  the  8  or  9  lengths, 
which  will  form  the  usual  day's  task  ;  in  the  f  velve- 
teens (the  cutting  of  which  is  always  men's  or  at  all 
events  adult's  work)  though  actually  broader,  there 
are  fewer  races,  only  from  700  to  800,  so  that  for 
each  of  his  9  lengths  he  has  to  pass  up  by  the  frame 
only  say  750  times,  and  9  lengths  is  all  w^e  ask  from 
either. 

On  Saturday  we  stop  between  2  and  3  p.m.  I 
used  to  pay  at  noon  on  Friday,  but  I  found  I  never 
saw  any  of  them  again  that  week,  so  I  now  pay  on 
Saturday,  and  if  the  week's  Avork  is  not  finished  by 
3  p.m.  on  Saturday,  they  don't  get  paid  that  week  at 
all,  that  is  the  only  way,  and  now  that  the  mills  are 
shut  they  will  get  the  work  done  ;  but  often  if  the 
sashes  of  the  windows  are  not  fastened  they  will  get 
in  and  begin  to  work  at  2  a.m.  on  Saturday  to  make 
up  lost  time. 

Many  seem  to  delight  in  working  all  night,  even 
in  this  neighbourhood,  though  never  at  the  larger 
shops,  I  think.  In  Manchester  they  will  work  all 
Sunday  as  well  often,  at  least  until  the  beershops  are 
open.    There  is  no  Sunday  work  anywhere  here. 

The  n(!arest  school  to  Gravelhole  is,  I  believe,  at 
Threadmill  about  a  mile  off ;  some  of  the  children 
live  there,  and  go  to  it  of  a  Sunday.  I  wish  they 
could  go  of  a  week  day  too,  for  I  have  always  found 
educated  hands  better  to  manage,  they  have  more 
reason  about  them.  I  very  much  wish  we  had  a 
church  and  schools  in  Gravelhole  ;  it  would  make  a 
vast  improvement. 

There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  working  by 
relays  in  this  district,  for  if  the  mills  are  full,  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  supply  of  hands,  I  think,  as  the 
half  timers  would  be  earning  more  than  with  us,  and 
the  coal  pits  too  would  take  them  off.  Still  if  that 
were  so,  the  w^age  Avould  rise,  if  the  work  were  in 
excess  of  the  hands  to  do  it,  and  then  they  would 
leave  the  mills  and  come  back  to  us.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  trade  to  make  relays  inapplicable  ; 
as  to  any  difference  in  the  style  of  cutting  it's  mere 
moonshine,  if  the  two  hands  that  follow  each  other 
are  good  hands;  an  old  woman's  tale  I  call  it. 

After  all  the  managers,  masters,  and  overlookers 
are  most  to  be  pitied,  those  that  do  their  work,  in 
with  the  earliest  and  stay  till  the  latest,  from  6  a.m.  to 
11  p.m.  at  times.  I  wish  to  God  Ave  Avere  under  the 
factory  regulations  to-morroAV.  I  should  not  care  if 
Ave  had  less  hands  for  a  time,  it  might  be  Avorse  just 
at  first,  but  I  am  sure  all  Avould  come  right. 

As  for  the  effect  upon  their  figures,  why  I  myself 
had  to  leave  off  cutting  for  more  than  6  months  after 
I  had  been  2  years  at  it,  and  Avear  irons  to  straighten 
my  legs,  and  I  did  not  begin  till  I  was  14,  but  then 
I  was  growing  fast;  if  they  come  so  young  and  are  at 
all  weakly,  it  is  sure  to  have  a  very  bad  effect,  being 
about  their  work  so  long. 

There's  no  ill-treatment  of  the  children,  still  I  have 
had  to  pay  fines  before  now  when  some  of  my  over- 
lookers have  been  had  up  by  the  parents  for  beating 
their  children,  Avhen  they  were  idling  at  Avork  ;  they 
are  ready  enough  to  cry  out  sometimes,  but  you  Avon't 
hear  much  just  noAV. 

JEdwin  3Iaenock.—l  used  to  "  overlook  "  in  the  ^® 
upper  shop,  where  my  brother  is  noAV,  but  it  did  not 
agi'ee  with  nr^s,  so  he  took  my  place,  and  I  keep  my 
father's  books.  It  may  have  been  the  lime  and  dust 
of  the  cutting  that  disagreed  with  me,  for  I  am  quite 
well  now,  but  the  hours  more  likely  ;  they  Avere  very 
long,  I  have  had  often  to  be  agate  from  6  a.m.  to  1 1 
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Fustian  Cutters,  p.m.,  and  some  of  tlie  hands  have  even  corns  at  4  a.m. 
"~ .  and  knocked  me  up  for  the  key  of  the  shop  ;  those 
Graveiho  e.  ^^^^^^  ^j^g  irregular  ones,  who  woukl  Avaste  their  time 
Mr.H.W.Lord.  at  first  ;  those  who  do  most  work  come  at  about  7  a.m. 

'■ — '■  and  leave  at  7  or  8  p.m.,  in  foct,  those  that  have  some 

sense  in  them. 

The  wage  is  so  poor  now  that  all  are  obliged  to 
work  every  day  to  earn  anything  at  the  end  of  the 
week  ;  when  the  wage  was  good  many  would  not  come 
for  the  first  3  days  ;  as  it  is,  many  will  be  working 
here  from  6  a.m.  till  7,  8,  and  9  p.m.  ;  the  little  ones 
often  have  to  work  longer  than  the  grown  ones,  not 
that  they  have  more  to  get  through,  but  that  they 
waste  more  time  ;  if  the  overlooker  has  to  go  away 
from  the  shop,  they  will  lay  the  knife  down  and  not 
do  a  stroke  of  work  till  he  comes  back  ;  and  if  they 
are  spoken  to  sharply,  in  ordinary  times,  that  is  when 
the  mills  are  going,  they'll  toss  up  their  heads  and  go 
away  altogether. 

All  are  very  ignorant,  the  parents  more  so  than  the 
children,  I  think.  We  have  got  a  Literary  Institute 
here  now  which  does  some  good  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  mutual 
improvement  society,  but  that  is  for  the  older  ones 
from  20  upwards. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sUk  being  cut  in  our  place 
just  now  ;  that  is  much  more  injurious 'than  the  cotton 
velvet,  more  lime  is  used  both  to  stiffen  and  also  be- 
cause the  silk  holds  much  more  grease  ;  the  children 
don't  cut  that,  none  but  our  best  hands,  for  the  pay  is 
higher,  and  the  damage,  if  any,  more  serious,  as  the 
fabric  is  more  delicate  ;  still  I  dare  say  some  of  our 
best  hands  may  be  young  women  of  17  or  so,  and  the 
silk  is  cut  in  the  same  room,  where  the  other  sorts 
are  being  cut  by  the  childi'en.  It  is  that  that  makes 
them  cover  their  noses  and  mouths,  so  many  of  them, 
just  now. 

Still  as  a  rule  the  work  is  lighter  and  pleasanter 
than  the  mill  work  ;  that  young  man  James  Stott  left 
the  mill  where  he  was  working,  to  come  and  cut, 
because  the  room  there  was  kept  so  very  hot  ;  fustian 
cutting  shops  may  always  be  kept  airy  and  clean  and 
cool,  if  people  choose. 

A  piece  of  silk  v/ill  run  from  26  to  27  yards  in 
length,  the  pay  for  cutting  that  is  now  about  2s.  5d.,  so 
these  pieces  of  cotton  will  be  nearly  4  times  the  piece 
of  silk  in  length,  and  the  pay  nearly  half  as  much 
again  for  the  silk  as  for  the  same  length  of  cotton, 
though  the  time  and  labour  is  about  the  same  for 
each. 

The  patent  cloths  bring  2c?.  a  yard  to  the  cutter,  or 
■is.  4c?.  a  piece  of  20  yards,  but  they  don't  often  come, 
and  are  only  adult's  work. 

What  they  call  slips  or  doubles  are  woven  so  that 
2  races  are  cut  with  one  thrust  of  the  knife,  there  are 
about  400  of  such  double  races  in  each  half  width  ; 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  piece  is  800  races,  but  that 
is,  in  that  fabric,  too  wide  to  reach  across,  so  the 
piece  is  doubled  and  cut  up  one  side,  and  then  turned 
and  cut  down  the  other.  Seventeen  lengths  a  day  of 
the  half-width  or  slips  is  what  we  expect. 

No.  39.  Alice  Ann  Greenhatch. — I  am  13,  and  have  been  at 

cutting  for  2  years  ;  I  cut  for  Nathan  Maenock  ;  I  do 

7  lengths  a  day  and  4  on  Saturday  ;  my  hours  are 
from  half-past  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  sometimes  I  stay 
till  half-past  8  or  9  p.m.  I  don't  work  fast,  but  I  could 
do  my  work  quicker  if  I  was  forced  to.  I  can  read 
a  bit. 

Samuel  Wild. — I  cut  for  Maenock,  began  at  8 
years  and  3  months  old,  am  now  11.    I  have  to  cut 

8  lengths  a  day.  I  come  at  about  6  a.m.  and  stay 
sometimes  till  8  p.m.  I  can  read.  I  can't  spell  my 
name. 

[In  the  above,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
especially  in  this  district,  I  found  that  what 
the  child  called  "  reading-"  was  spelling  out 
letter  by  letter  words  of  one  syllable,  and 
arriving  now  and  then  at  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  whole ;  they  seemed  quite 
satisfied,  by  this  means,  of  their  superiority 
over  their  illiterate  companions.] 


Joseph  Fitton  I  am  overlooker  of  Mr.  James  No.  4i. 

Piatt's  shop  in  Gravelhole  ;  I  am  now  25  years  old, 
and  went  to  school  till  I  was  11,  very  few  do  or  can 
do  that  now.  We  have  had  several  here  who  beean 
to  cut  before  they  were  8  years  old.  I  don't  think 
any  of  those  noAv  here  began  so  young  ;  the  youngest 
here  is  over  9  ;  there  are  14  under  13,  and  18  between 
that  and  18  ;  there  are  27  adults,  iu  all  38  females  to 
21  males. 

Before  the  coal  j^its  were  regulated,  the  children 
used  to  be  put  there  at  7  years  old,  but  now  ours  is 
the  only  unregulated  trade  in  the  district,  so  the  young 
ones  all  come  to  us. 

They  have  to  do  7,  8,  or  9  lengths  a  day  according 
to  their  size  and  the  time  they  have  been  at  cutting, 
but  it's  no  use  giving  more  than  they  can  do  ;  if  they 
don't  get  through  the  day's  task  I  set  them  an  extra 
length  as  a  punishment.  Taking  one  day  with  another 

1  dare  say  they  will  average  l4  hours  a  day,  includ- 
ing in  that  the  meal  times,  for  which  they  always  have 

2  hours  and  generally  more. 

Mr.  James  Piatt. — What  my  overlooker,  Fitton,  No.  42. 
has  told  you  is  correct.  I  should  say  that  the  chil- 
dren are  often  at  the  shop  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
We  have  sometimes  tried  to  force  them  to  get 
through  tlieir  work  by  setting  them  a  certain 
number  of  lengths,  4  generally,  to  cut  before  half- 
past  12,  dinner-time,  and  not  letting  them  go  till  they 
have  done  ;  they  generally  get  their  hour  all  the 
same,  only  later,  but  sometimes  they'll  have  only  half 
an  hour  ;  they  never  eat  it  in  the  shop,  there  is  always 
some  friend  close  by,  if  they  live  any  distance  off, 
Avhere  they  can  go  in. 

I  think  none  should  commence  cutting  before 
they  are  1 1  years  old  ;  under  that  age  the  work  is  too 
hard,  but  a  child  of  1 1  could  easily  do  Avithin  the 
factory  hours  all  that  they  now  spend  their  14  hours 
over.  There  would  indeed  be  no  Avay  of  compelling 
education  in  that  case,  but  I  fear  that  the  system  of 
relays  would  be  impossible.  We  should  never  know 
to  which  of  two  children,  Avho  cut  the  same  piece,  to 
attribute  the  faults  ;  they  would  often  have  to  stop 
work  in  the  middle  of  a  length,  and  a  fresh  hand  would 
be  sure  to  show  there,  and  indeed  anyAvhere  more  or 
less ;  the  style  of  cutting  v.iries  so,  and  we  could  not 
have  half  the  frames  idle  half  the  day,  and  the  cutting 
of  each  piece  spread  over  a  fortnight  ;  when  any  piece 
is  more  than  a  week  about,  I  make  a  deduction  from 
the  pay,  for  then  there  is  so  much  of  my  overlooker's 
time,  for  which  I  pay,  not  represented  in  the  j^rice  I 
get  from  the  merchant  ;  for  a  similar  reason  it  is 
important  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  faults  ; 
the  merchant  deducts  from  our  pay  for  CA'ery  fault  in 
cutting,  and  Ave  must  knoAV  from  Avhom  to  deduct  in 
our  turn.    The  factory  full  time  would  be  very  good. 

Joseph  Piatt. — I  have  a  large  shop  at  Gravelhole  ;  No.  43. 
there  are  36  cutters  in  all,  of  Avhom  24  are  females  ;  7 
are  under  13,  and  16  between  13  and  18.  Nearly  all 
mine  can  read  a  bit.  They  have  much  improA'ed  to 
what  they  were  20  years  ago,  but  there  is  room  for 
much  more. 

I  expect  a  child  to  cut  9  lengths  a  day  after  the  first 
6  months,  but  many  do  .not,  though  all  could,  at  all 
events  in  the  time  Avhich  they  do  take  about  their 
Avork  in  the  day.  I  find  it  no  good  to  set  them  extra 
lengths  by  Avay  of  punishment,  so  I  very  seldom  do  : 
occasionally  I  don't  allow  their  meal  times  to  those 
that  get  behind  Avith  their  work  ;  they  Avill  Avaste  time 
and  be  irregular,  coming  at  any  time  from  7  or  before 
till  9  a.m.  and  going  on  till  10  and  11  p.  m.  at  times  in 
winter.  Only  yesterday  I  sent  a  girl  away  who  per- 
sisted in  working  till  10  at  night;  half-past  8  is  my  time, 
if  they  Avould  keep  to  it.  The  parents  when  they  Avant 
money,  come  and  ask  for  their  children  to  be  set  9 
lengths,  but  if  they  can't  do  it,  it  is  no  good  to  them 
and  a  loss  to  us. 

I  think  GoA-ernment  regulations  Avould  be  very  good 
for  us  all,  and  I  do  not  fear  the  risk  of  driving  the 
trade  back  into  the  cottages  and  homes  of  the  work- 
man, where  the  Inspector  could  not  reach  tllem;  the 
tendency  is  for  the  trade  to  get  out  of  cottages  into 
the  shops,  where,  bad  as  they  are,  they  are  at  all  events 
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less  irregular  than  in  the  cottages  ;  the  work  is  clone 
better  when  there  is  more  regularity,  those  that  give 
VIS  the  fustian  to  cut  have  found  that  ont  already,  and  if 
we  are  made  more  regular,  they  will  come  more  to  us.* 
I  suffer  myself  at  times  from  the  lime  dust  on  my 
chest ;  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  children  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  so  long  as  they  often  are  at  work,  and  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  but  the  early  age  is  the  worst  of  all. 

Mr.  John  Miller  I  am  master  of  the  National 

School  at  High  Crompton  ;  we  are  about  a  mile  from 
Gravelhole,  and  many  of  the  children,  who  cut  fustian 
there,  live  here. 

Some  of  them,  but  very  few,  come  to  Sunday  school, 
they  have  no  time  for  any  other,  they  are  very  back- 
ward and  unmanageable,  I  have  to  put  the  older  girls 
into  classes  too  advanced  for  them,  for  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  classed  with  the  little  ones  as  thej'  really 
ought  to  be,  and  they  only  keep  the  others  back.  Only 
the  other  Sunday  my  pupil  teacher  came  and  told  me 
that  the  fustian  cutting  boys  in  his  class  would  do 
nothing  but  play  at  "  marrying,"  that  is,  heads  and 
tails  with  halfpence  ;  the  others,  mill  hands  chiefly, 
never  give  us  any  such  trouble,  and  just  now  there  is 
a  better  average  of  children  at  cutting,  for  many  of 
the  unemployed  mill  hands,  half  timers  and  others, 
have  gone  or  returned  to  that  work. 

Those  that  live  up  at  Gravelhole  are  worse  than 
they  are  here,  for  the  example  there  is  all  one  way  ; 
here  the  mills'  regular  hours  and  education  have  had 
some  slight  effect  beyond  the  mere  circle  of  those 
employed  at  them. 

Some  little  while  since  a  female  teacher  started  at 
Gravelhole  an  evening  school  for  cutters,  free  of 
charge,  but  she  had  to  give  it  up,  for  only  one  or 
two  came. 

10  or  15  years  ago  they  were  a  much  worse  lot  up 
there  ;  since  that  they  started  a  Literary  Institution; 


I  went  there  at  its  first  beginning  ;  I  remember  being 
told  of  some  one  wanting  to  know  at  one  of  their 
first  meetings  what  the  word  "  female  "  meant ;  and 
after  turning  it  over  in  their  minds  for  some  time  one 
said  quite  seriously  "  I  think  it's  a  wild  animal  that 
come  out  o' t'  sea."  But  they  are  better  now.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  that  really  took  place. 

I  never  have  heard  any  complaint  of  ill  treatment, 
I  think  the  children  are  treated  well  ;  it  is  the  system 
or  the  want  of  any  system  in  the  trade,  and  not  any 
individuals,  that  causes  all  the  mischief.  A  number 
of  the  children  who  reside  here  are  crippled  ;  the 
lameness  in  the  gait  of  the  girls  shows  it,  though  the 
boys'  dress  lets  it  appear  more. 

We  have  a  fair  number  of  children  from  Gravelhole 
in  our  day  school,  some  80  or  so  ;  most  of  them  will 
be  cutters'  children  ;  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  so 
many  have  come,  within  the  last  year  and  a  half; 
they  have  always  been  taken  away  at  about  9  years 
old,  except  those  Avhose  parents  are  master  cutters. 

Henry  Wood. — There  are  only  three  cutting  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaw  besides  my  own; 
in  all  four  there  will  be  some  50  children  altogether, 
those  mostly  feinaies  ;  few  grown  up  persons  cut 
here.  We  are  every  bit  as  bad  as  other  places,  I 
expect.  I  make  with  mine  14  and  15  hours  a  day  as 
often  as  not;  they  begin  many  of  them  as  young  as  8 
to  cut.  I  did  not  till  I  was  10,  but  I  had  to  leave  off 
for  a  time,  because  I  was  growing  so  crooked.  It's 
quite  a  sight,  is  a  cutter  now.  There  are  plenty  of 
schools,  three  here,  but  they  don't  go  before  they  are 
put  to  cutting,  and  can't  after. 

Relays  would  work  well;  there  is  not  such  difference 
in  the  cutting  after  one  has  ceased  to  be  a  learner,  and 
as  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  which  of  two 
children  on  one  piece  has  made  a  fault,  that  has  been 
found  out  by  some  one  very  fond  of  making  a 
difficulty. 


Pustian  Cutters. 
Gravelhole. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


EOYTON,  NEAR  OLDHAM 
Mr.  Kershaiv. — I  have  been  in  practice  as  a  general 
practitioner  in  Royton  for  23  years,  during  which  time 
as  certifying  surgeon  of  factories  and  as  Poor  Law 
Medical  Otlicer  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  physical  condition  of  the  operatives  in 
this  district. 

The  improvement  in  both  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  under  factory  regulations 
since  the  passing  of  those  Acts  has  been  most  marked; 
equally  marked  is  the  degraded  position  of  the  fustian 
trade,  which  alone  of  those  exercised  here  is  totally 
unregulated. 

The  children  are  pale  and  stunted  in  growth,  iinder- 
going  an  actual  physical  deterioration  ;  they  frequently 
grow  deformed  ;  I  can  show  you  several  close  at  hand; 
they  suffer  from  partial  dislocation  of  the  knee  and 
ancle  joint,  and  from  distortion  of  the  spine.  James 
Cocker,  whom  you  have  been  examining,  is  an  instance 
of  both;  the  patella  of  his  right  knee  is  turned  quite 
round  on  one  side.  Occasionally,  also,  from  disease  of 
the  hip  joint.  I  am  now  attending  a  girl  of  16  who  is 
so  affected.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  early  age  at 
Avhich  she  was  put  to  cutting  is  the  cause  of  that, 
although  she  had  left  the  trade  before  the  disease 
thoroughly  developed  itself. 

Bronchitis  is  also  very  prevalent  among  cutters; 
that  is  produced  by  the  lime  dust  and  flue  which  arise 
from  the  carding  of  the  pieces  that  they  cut.  In  any 
cases  of  a  jirevious  tendency  to  phthisis  or  consump- 
tion such  an  atmosphere  would  be  especially  injurious, 
inasmuch  as  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  body  into 
the  lungs  will  greatly  accelerate  that  disease.  The 
Registrar's  return  for  this  district  shows  a  per  ceutage 
of  deaths  from  consumption  considerably  above  that  of 
other  fatal  complaints.  ■  The  humid  parts  of  Lancashire 
are  always  conspicuous  in  that  respect. 


*  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  largest  houses, 
that  give  out  fustian  to  be  cut,  told  me  that  his  sole  reason  for 
going  to  the  large  shops  is  that  there  is  less  trouble  to  distribute 
among  2  or  3  masters,  than  among  20  or  30  families  of  working 
cutters  ;  and  that  his  experience  is  not  especially  favourable  to 
the  shops  as  compared  with  home  work. — II.  W.  L. 


I  have  remai'ked  in  the  youthful  cutters  of  both 
sexes  a  veiy  general  ai'rest  of  bodily  development,  and 
as  a  consequence,  a  functional  derangement  of  the 
system  at  puberty;  in  the  females  this  is  particularly 
noticeable.  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  long  houis 
during  which  they  work  at  an  early  age.  I  caimot,  indeed, 
point  to  any  specific  disease  as  the  direct  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  but  it  is  obvious  that  where  the  opera- 
tion of  a  natural  law  is  materially  interfered  with  and 
checked,  there  must  at  the  very  least  be  established  a 
predisposition  to  succumb  to  disease  of  any  kind. 

The  nature  of  the  work  Avhen  carried  on  for  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time  by  children  of  tender  age, 
has  the  further  evil  of  exaggerating  the  development 
of  one  set  of  muscles  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is 
not  like  the  work  of  piecers  or  tenters  in  a  mill,  whose 
occupation  consists  in  watching  the  course  of  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  moving  with  the  ordinary  action  of 
walking  from  one  point  of  the  machine  to  another,  but 
it  is  a  continuous  unvarying  motion,  a  swinging  for- 
wards and  backwards  on  the  left  leg,  Avith  an  oblique 
inclination  of  the  body  towards  the  right. 

Still  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  trade  prejudicial 
to  the  young,  if  under  proper  regulations.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  child  of  8  years  may  not  cut  fustian 
for  the  same  hours  in  each  day  as  the  half  timer  under 
the  present  Factory  Acts  is  allowed  to  Avork.  Physically 
speaking,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  not  alloAving 
a  child  to  cut  under  such  restrictions,  till  10  or  11 
years  of  age  ;  morally  and  mentally,  there  is  much  to 
be  lost,  if  the  opportunity  of  compulsory  education 
as  a  condition  attached  to  juvenile  labour  is  foregone. 
That  principle  is,  to  my  mind,  the  gem  of  those  Acts. 

It  is  very  important  also  that  the  clauses  as  to  the 
lime  washing,  &c.  should  apply  ;  my  oa^ti  opinion  is 
that  there  should  be  also  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  one  room  at  the  same  time,  that 
number  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  the  room. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  pressure 
of  this  unregulated  trade  operates  very  hardly  on  the 
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Fustian  Cutters,  mill  owners  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief  work 
of  the  half-timers  in  a  factory  is  connected  with  throstle 
spinning,  in  Avliich  their  occupation  is  piecing  the 
threads  that  break,  and  renewing  the  bobbins  from  time 

  to  time.    A  child  of  10  or  12  will  do  this  ?.s  well  or 

better  than  an  older  one,  being  smaller  and  mcreuimble, 
and  having  a  more  delicate  manipulation  ;  but  atfusti.an 
cutting  in  good  times,  a  child  of  that  age,  working  the 
hours  Avhich  they  now  do,  can  earn  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  manufacturers  can  atford  to  pay  a  half-timer; 
there  is  consequently,  here,  in  such  times,  a  great 
scarcity  of  half-timers,  and  so  mill  owner  and  child 
both  suflier,  and  the  j^arents  profit  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  child's  body  and  mind. 

No.  47.  The  Rev.  R.  Hill. — I  am  the  incumbent  of  Royton, 

aiid  necessarily  sec  much  of  the  fustian  cutting  popula- 
tion in  that  village.  They  are  in  a  lamentably  depressed 
state  just  now,  but  at  all  times  they  are  very  ignorant 
and  irregular  in  their  work  and  habits.  The  early  age 
and  long  hours  produce  much  deformity  in  growing 
children,  which,  if  they  are  not  taken  off  from  it, 
becomes  permanent.  The  knee,  hip,  and  spine,  are 
the  parts  affected;  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  high 
shoulder  I  think.  Some  have  worn  irons  to  get  their 
legs  straight. 

Morally  speaking,  the  Avorst  of  all  about  it  is,  the 
young  ones  so  very  soon  being  quite  independent  and 
doing  as  they  like.  I  do  not  think  any  evil  comes,  or 
need  come,  of  the  mixing  of  the  sexes,  when  they  are 
properly  looked  after,  and  keep  regular  hours,  but  there 
are  few  shops  where  such  is  the  case. 

Very  few  connected  with  cutting  ever  go  to  school, 
either  in  the  day,  before  they  are  set  to  cutting,  or  at 
night  afterwards.  We  have  a  night  school  from  8  to  9 
on  Monday,  and  another  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
from  7  to  9,  so  that  they  might  come,  for  they  don't 
ever  work  much  on  the  first  two  days. 

There  are  not  many  half-timers  here  ever  employed 
in  the  mills,  only  100  boys  and  girls  ;  they  can  earn 
more  at  cutting.  In  Shaw,  a  village  rather  larger 
than  Royton,  and  almost  adjoining  it,  there  are  fewer 
cutters,  and  consequently  many  more  half-timers. 

The  present  cotton  famine  makes  this  a  bad  time  for 
school  statistics  ;  the  school  money  is  the  first  to  be 
saved  in  the  calculations  of  the  parents,  and  the  want 
of  decent  apparel  keeps  them  even  from  Sunday  school. 

Thomas  Shepherd. — I  have  the  greatest  number 
cutting  for  me  of  any  in  Royton  ;  there  are  three 
shops  with  an  overlooker  to  each  ;  93  persons  in  all  ; 
11  boys  and  11  girls  under  13  ;  13  boys  and  34  girls 
between  13  and  18  ;  there  are  very  few  cutters  of 
any  age,  old,  that  is  ;  all  get  to  the  mills  as  soon  as 
they  can  work  full  time  ;  by  the  time  they  have  been 
there  a  year,  at  14  that  is,  many  of  them  may  have 
2  or  even  3  looms  to  tent,  and  get  5s.  a  week  for 
each  loom,  but  Qs.  is  the  most  that  any  child  will  earn 
in  better  times  than  these  at  cutting.  The  half-timers 
at  mills  don't  tent,  but  work  as  doffers  and  throstle- 
piecers,  and  get  only  about  2s.  6c?.  a  week  ;  so  that  it  is 
much  more  profitable  for  the  parent  to  put  a  child  to 
cutting  up  to  13  ;  even  in  these  bad  times  a  child 
Avill  get  from  4s.  to  4s.  6rf.  at  cutting  after  being 
6  months  or  so  at  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  mills  has  always  a  great 
effect  on  the  cutting  in  this  district  ;  so  far  as  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  cutters  go,  I  think  a  very 
good  etfect  ;  they  are  much  more  particular  about 
morals  here  than  where  there  are  no  mills  or  schools, 
now  that  mills  and  schools  go  together  ;  but  when 
the  factories  are  on  full  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
hands  for  our  trade,  and  we  have  to  catch  them 
under  13. 

Now  that  the  mills  are  closed  we  have  much  more 
control  over  our  hands  ;  consequently  the  Avork  is 
more  regularly  done  and  in  more  regular  hours  ; 
they  are  much  more  manageable.  They  used  to  get 
in  at  the  window  and  start  work  before  the  over- 
looker came,  at  any  hour  of  the  morning  towards  the 
end  of  the  week  when  they  had  wasted  the  first  half 
of  it ;  now  we  nearly  always  close  at  8  p.m.,  except 
when  one  may  want  to  stop  half  an  hour  or  so  to 
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finish  a  piece  ;  they  come  at  all  times,  from  6  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  Nothing  short  of  compulsion  will  make  them 
keep  to  regular  times  ;  there  is  a  girl  of  17  now 
cutting  for  me  ;  only  last  week  she  came  out  of  a 
mill,  where  of  course  she  had  been  working  from 
6  to  6,  and  on  the  second  morning  that  she  came  to 
cut,  she  wasn't  here  till  8.  It  is  only  the  steam- 
power  not  waiting  for  them  that  gets  them  to  come 
so  regular  at  the  mills,  I  believe  ;  I  know  I  see 
.many  hand  reelers*  for  instance  go  by  here  to  the 
mills  much  later  than  6  a.m. 

Two  j^ears  ago  our  hours  were  much  worse  than 
now;  they  would  stay  till  10  and  11  at  night,  and  at 
some  places  all  night.  It  might  be  nearly  as  bad 
again,  but  there  are  more  mills  now,  and  if  they  were 
working  the  parents  would  send  their  children  there, 
if  we  were  to  overworlc  them  so  much.  Of  course 
as  they  are  just  now  so  much  in  our  power,  that 
power  might  be  abused  by  making  them  work  longer 
hours,  but  I  think  very  few  here  would  do  so.  The 
fact  is  that  the  work  of  a  child  so  overworked  becomes 
worthless  after  a  certain  time  ;  I  have  quite  given  up 
both  punishing  by  setting  extra  length  and  insisting 
on  a  piece  a  week,  and  pay  them  at  the  end  of  the 
week  by  the  number  of  lengths  they  have  cut,  so  that 
if  they  have  not  done  their  piece,  they  only  get  paid 
in  proportion.  You  see  I  don't  want  to  draw  my 
own  money  from  the  warehouses  every  week  ;  when 
a  master  has  no  capital,  that  is  necessary,  and  con- 
sequently he  must  force  his  hands.  We  have  no 
apprentices  in  Royton,  but  generally  take  them  on 
half  earnings  for  12  months  ;  after  that  time  they  can 
work  for  whom  and  what  they  like.  I  have  none 
before  they  are  10  years  old,  very  few  that  is,  I  have 
only  three  now  under  10,  and  none  ought  to  be.  The 
length  of  the  frame  varies  from  6  feet  6  to  over  7  feet ; 
that  young  woman  has  a  shorter  frame  than  any  ; 
I  had  it  made  so  on  purpose  for  her  ;  she  has  only 
one,  the  left,  arm  ;  but  it  wouldn't  do  to  have  shorter 
frames  for  the  children,  while  the  others  had  longer 
ones,  for  a  length  is  a  length  with  them  whatever 
the  length. 

Nine  lengths  is  a  fair  amount  for  10  hours  of 
work  ;  one  girl  here  of  17  who  is  very  regular  and  a 
good  vrorker,  comes  at  G\  a.m.,  and  generally  gets 
through  her  10  lengths  by  "baggin"  time, — tea  time, 
that  is  41. 

Certainly  they  do  get  deformed  sometimes,  in- 
kneed,  but  that  is  because  they  are  allowed  by  the 
overlooker  to  get  into  careless  habits  of  standing  as 
they  work.  My  daughter,  who  is  17,  began  cutting 
at  9  years  old,  and  she  is  as  straight  as  ever. 

I  think  relays  would  work  well ;  the  difference  of 
work  in  having  two  hands  on  one  piece  would  scarcely 
show,  if  the  one  always  finished  one  length  and  the 
other  began  a  fresh  one  ;  it  would  not  do  for  them  to 
leave  oft'  in  the  middle  of  a  length,  the  difference 
might  show  then.  We  often  put  what  we  call  a 
level  on  to  the  end  of  the  knife  handle  to  keep  it 
even,  as  they  press  it  down  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth, 
while  they  thrust  the  blade  through  the  waft  threads, 
and  that  might  be  done  with  all  the  relay  hands. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  cutting  of  two  hands, 
but  that  difference  arises  from  the  way  in  which  the 
overlooker  "  makes"  the  knife,  rather  than  the  way 
in  which  the  hand  holds  it  ;  he  would  have  to  take 
care  that  he  made  the  knife  for  each  of  the  hands,  to 
be  employed  on  the  same  piece,  so  as  to  be  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  to  rise  the  same  height  above  the 
guide ;  and  in  like  manner  as  to  tracing  the  faults, 
he  Avould  have  to  mark  on  the  piece  the  number  of 
lengths  which  the  one  child  was  likely  to  do,  and  start 


*  This  remark  Avas  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
of  much  experience  in  the  habits  of  mill  hands,  who  stated,  by 
■way  of  accounting  for  it,  tiiat  the  hand  reelers  do  not,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  power  spinning,  form  a  link  in  a  continuous  chain  of 
workers,  all  of  whom  must  stop,  if  each  does  not  so  complete 
his  task  as  to  keep  the  one  employed  on  the  stage  next  to  him 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  always  sufficiently  provided  with 
material  to  be  worked,  but  are  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  series, 
the  yarn  passing  from  them  to  the  packer,  to  be  made  up  for  the 
dyer  or  export,  or  stored  for  use,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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the  second  one  after  that  mark  ;  we  arc  doing  it  or 
something  very  like  it  continually.  There  are  to-day 
three  pieces  in  my  shop  wanted  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
I  have  set  two  cutters  to  each,  having  first  marked 
it  in  the  middle  ;  one  cutter  will  begin  there  and 
one  at  the  end  as  usual  ;  so  it  will  be  on  two  frames 
at  once  ;  so  one  child  might  cut  from  the  end  in  the 
morning  the  other  from  the  middle  in  tlie  afternoon  ; 
it  can  be  easily  managed  ;  perhaps  the  consequence 
might  be  that  one  overlooker  could  not  look  after  so 
many  as  now ;  I  don't  know  that  that  would  not  be 
an  improvement  also. 

There  is  very  little  learning  among  them.  I 
expect  very  few  of  mine  can  read  ;  if  only  for  that, 
the  Factory  Act  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us. 

John  Shepherd. — I  am  overlooker  in  my  father's 
shop  at  Royton  ;  there  are  50  cutters,  most  of  them 
young  and  female  ;  14  under  13,  the  youngest  now  at 
work  is  between  9  and  10.  We  don't  average  more 
than  12  hours'  work,  but  still  it  is  often  41  hours 
Avheu  they  waste  their  time.  I  am  here  from  6 
a.m.  to  dark  in  summer  ;  till  7^  that  is  just  now,  the 
beginning  of  September  ;  in  winter  often  till  10  p.m., 
then  they  come  later. 

We  are  more  lenient  with  the  young  ones  in  Royton 
and  Gravelhole  than  they  are  in  some  parts,  for  the 
factories  keep  us  Iiei'e  in  bounds,  there  are  so  many  of 
them  all  round  us  between  Rochdale  and  Oldham,  that 
when  they  are  on  full  time,  we  can't  overwork  the 
young  ones  so  much,  for  the  parents  won't  have  it,  if 
we  could. 

None  go  to  any  day  school,  there  is  no  time  ;  tliey 
genei^ally  leave  off  too  late  even  for  night  school  ;  I 
think  that  most  here  have  been  to  school  before  they 
began  cutting,  and  can  read  a  bit. 

[Very  few    could    do  more 
H.  W.  L.] 

James  Hewitt. — I  cut  at  John  Shepherd's  in 
Royton  ;  am  10  now,  was  going  9  when  I  began  ; 
generally  work  fi'om  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  cut  eight 
lengths  in  that  time  ;  am  always  very  tired  by  7  o'clock  ; 
go  to  Sunday  school  now,  can  read  in  spelling  book, 
not  Testament. 

Peter  Pimloiv. — I  am  10  ;  have  been  a  few  months 
cutting  for  John  Shepherd  ;  don't  do  more  than 
seven  lengths  a  day  yet  ;  was  half-timer  for  two 
months  in  mill  before,  went  to  school  then,  but  never 
at  any  other  time  ;  can't  read. 

Sarah  Dunkerley. — I  cut  for  Thomas  Shepherd  ; 
am  9  now  ;  began  before  I  Avas  8. 

Robert  Taylor. — I  am  10  ;  began  near  two  years 
ago.  My  brother  Thomas  is  12,  he  began  three  years 
ago  ;  we  both  cut  at  Shepherd's. 

[These  three  children,  the  Taylors  and  Dun- 
kerly,  could  only  spell  very  badly.] 

Edward  Loio. — I  cut  for  Thos.  Shepherd  ;  am  16, 
began  at  12  years  old,  went  to  school  till  then.  Can 
read  a  big  bit ;  not  many  others  can.  Work  from  quarter 
to  6  a.m.  to  6^  p.m.  ;  and  generally  do  10  lengths. 

W.  Sutcliffe. — I  have  a  cutting  shop  at  Edge 
Lane,  Royton  ;  about  20  hands,  mostly  young,  5  under 
13  ;  they  come  to  cutting  ofien  at  8  years  old  and 
younger  too.  We  make  14  hours  a  day  here  ;  often 
from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  some  of  us  are  agate  ;  I  don't 
know  who  is  most  to  blame,  master  or  men,  but  it's  a 
poor  thing  when  a  man  works  52  hours  a  Aveek  and 
gets  4s.  9d.  for  it  ;  that  is  what  a  piece  is. 

Scarce  any  of  mine  can  read,  perhaps  none.  Ever 
since  the  Factory  Acts  passed  we  have  been  getting 
worse  and  worse  ;  the  parents  put  their  chikben  to  cut- 
ting as  young  as  ever  we'll  take  them,  and  as  soon  as 
they  can  work  as  full-timers  they  go  to  mill  ;  so  in  bad 
times  at  the  mill  like  these  they  all  come  back  to  cut- 
ting and  ruin  the  trade  :  there  are  hundreds  in  Royton 
who  can  cut  besides  the  regular  cutters.  It  does  indeed 
want  some  regulation,  does  cutting,  for  the  children's 
sakes  and  our  own  too. 

Mrs.  Cropper. — I  live  in  Royton  ;  3  of  my  children 
cut  fustian  ;  John,  the  eldest  is  18  now,  he  began  at  9 
years  old ;  he  is  almost  a  cripple  through  that  work  ; 
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he  left  it  and  went  for  a  time  to  a  mill,  but  now  he  has  Fustian  Cutters, 
gone  back  to  it  and  is  Avorse  than  ever.  He  wants  to 
wear  leg  irons  to  get  his  leg  straight,  but  the  doctor 
says  it  isn't  a  case  for  which  the  parish  can  give  them 
he  goes  to  night  school,  but  I  don't  think  any  other 
cutter  in  Royton  does.  Then  there's  Ruth  here,  she's 
15  and  can't  read  ;  she  began  at  8  and  a  half  years  old. 
Look  at  her  right  foot  and  her  right  knee,  that's  all 
of  cutting.  They  have  sometimes  been  at  it  from 
5  and  6  a.m.  to  half-past  8  and  10  or  11p.m.,  that  Avas 
two  years  ago  and  more.  I  know  that  the  Avork  they 
have  set  them,  need  not  take  more  than  10  hours  a  day, 
that  is  if  the  gafter,  (overlooker)  puts  their  tools  all 
right  Avithout  delay  :  there's  a  deal  of  time  lost  when 
there's  a  master  or  foreman  avIio  doesn't  look  after 
them  properly. 

James  Cocker. — I  live  at  Royton  ;  am  20  years  old  ;  No.  57. 
ha\-e  been  a  Aveaver  lately  ;  used  to  cut  fustian  till  I 
was  13,  then  went  to  mill  as  full  timer  ;  Avas  bound 
apprentice  for  12  months  at  7  years  of  age  to  learn 
cutting  ;  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  being  a  learner  I  used 
to  work  at  the  end  of  the  Aveek  from  7  a.  m.  to  1 1  p.m. 
often. 

I  am  very  much  in-kneed  ;  my  right  knee  cap  is 
turned  quite  on  one  side,  and  that's  with  cutting,  so 
the  doctor  says. 

[This  and  several  other  cases  I  examined 
with  the  surgeon  Mr.  Kershaw,  Avhosc 
evidence  is  to  be  found  at  p.  15.] 

John  Ellidge. — You  Avon't  find  another  place  like 
mine  in  the  trade,  for  my  Avork  is  confined  to  silk  cut- 
ting almost  exclusively.  I  have  3  shops,  one  at  Plea- 
sant View,  one  at  Gravelhole,  and  one  at  Chaddertou 
Fold  ;  all  in  this  district  near  Rochdale  ;  and  1  cut 
almost  entirely  for  one  house  in  Rochdale,  having 
scarcely  anything  to  do  Avith  the  Manchester  people  : 
just  noAV  hoAvever  work  is  slack  Avith  us  and  I  have 
taken  in  some  velveteens  and  cottons  from  Manchester. 

The  house  for  Avhich  I  cut  is  still  paying  us  the  same 
Avage  that  they  have  done  for  the  last  6  years.  We 
are  only  working  3  days  a  week,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  but  in  that  time  the  children  Avill  earn 
from  45.  6d.  to  7s.  6c?.-,  and  the  men  from  75.  Qd  to  1  Os.  ; 
the  earnings  would  be  double  that  if  we  Avere  on  full 
time.  I  have  a  few,  some  half  dozen,  working  every 
day,  but  they  are  only  learners.  This  has  been  going 
on  all  this  year,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  one 
that  I  know  of  has  taken  advantage  of  the  three  spare 
days  in  the  week  to  get  any  schooling  ;  the  parents 
don't  understand  the  advantage  of  education. 

I  haA'e  88  persons  cutting  for  me  ;  of  them  there  are 
12  boys  and  11  girls  under  13  ;  5  boys  and  23  girls 
between  13  and  18  ;  24  male  and  13  female  adults.  I 
don't  think  many  begin  to  cut  under  8  years  of  age; 
I  have  none,  but  scores  do,  going  9.  I  dare  say  a  good 
many  of  mine  began  it  under  9  ;  they  work  till  they  are 
13,  and  then  go  as  full  timers  to  the  mills  ;  that  they 
do  even  with  us,  though  there  is  not  such  a  difference 
in  favour  of  the  mill  Avage. 

Our  hours  are  fi'om  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  I  can  keep  them 
to  that  more  or  less  regularly,  now,  at  all  events.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  master ;  it  is  not  all  the  fault  of 
the  hands  if  they  Avork  at  all  hours,  but  it  makes  cutting 
look  a  very  degraded  job  by  the  side  of  other  trades, 
the  working,  as  so  many  do,  from  6  a.m.  to  midnight. 

Speaking  generally,  throughout  the  trade,  there  is 
no  oppoi'tunity  for  education,  and  no  care  for  it. 
Scarcely  any  of  mine  can  read,  although  there  are  schools 
to  which  they  might  be  sent  close  at  hand;  if,  however, 
we  were  on  full  time,  they  would  not  be  able  to  go.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  most  beneficial  if  children  and 
young  2:)ersons  had  fixed  and  proper  hours  for  Avork  and 
for  recreation,  and  had  to  a,ttend  some  school  regularly. 
I  see  nothing  in  our  trade  to  prevent  it. 

Robert  Wood. — I  have  31  persons  cutting  for  me  No.  59. 
in  Castleton,  near  Rochdale  ;  26  are  females,  10  are 
under  13,  15  between  13  and  18.  Our  proper  hours 
,  are  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  but  often  enough  Ave  go 
on  till  9,  10,  and  occasionally  11  p.m.  ;  the  Avinter  is 
our  longest  time.    Most  of  mine  can  read  a  bit,  they 
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Fustian  Cutters,  have  been  to  school  before  they  came  to  cutting,  and 
keep  it  up  at  Sunday  school,  those  that  can't  are 
generally  colliers'  children  The  people  about  here 
are  looked  after  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  up 
Gravelhole  way  ;  but  the  colliers,  many  of  them,  seem 
beyond  reach  ■  of  reason  to  see  the  good  of  giving 
their  children  some  chance  of  education.     I  think 


Rochdale. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


relays  would  answer  with  us  ;  if  the  result  was  to 
diminish  tlie  supply  of  hands,  and  we  wei^e  limited  to 
fixed  hours,  the  warehouses  would  have  to  wait,  that 
is  all,  pr  to  give  us  longer  time  to  complete  the  orders, 
and  they  could  do  either  now  if  they  chose,  and  would, 
if  we  were  regulated  by  the  Factory  Acts.  T  only 
wish  we  were. 


WARRINGTON,  July  1862. 


Warrington. 
No.  60. 


James  Barton,  (53,  School  Brow). — I  have  14 
frames  now  in  work  ;  all  that  cut  for  me  are  females  ; 
I  have  recently  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry  that 
quite  four-fifths  of  the  cutters  in  Warrington  are. 
Most  of  the  cutting  in  this  town  is  done  in  shops  and 
not  in  families  :  I  should  not  think  there  are  four  houses 
here  in  which  there  not  others  than  the  mere  members 
of  the  family  employed  :  about  10  employers  will 
have  from  20  to  50  frames,  and  about  10  more  from 
12  to  20.  The  rest,  who  will  be  some  45  in  number, 
will  average  six  frames. 

There  are  now  in  round  numbers  850  cutters  in 
Warrington  ;  that  is  including  the  masters  who  cut 
in  their  own  shops.  Of  these  quite  600  are  under  18, 
and  out  of  that  600,  450  will  be  over  13  ;  most  of 
those  being  girls  between  13  and  16.  Very  few  are 
put  to  it  here  under  10  years  of  age.  I  have  to-day 
two  or  three  under  13  and  five  between  13  and  18  ; 
but  they  change  about  from  week  to  week  :  not  many 
are  bound  by  regular  indenture,  most  are  merely 
under  an  agreement  with  the  parents  for  a  fixed  time, 
three  or  four  years,  to  be  learned  the  trade  and  take 
half  earnings.  There  are  not  three  indoor  apprentices 
in  the  whole  district  :  some  time  ago  there  were 
several  cases  brought  before|the  magistrates,  in  which 
they  would  not  uphold  the  indentures  where  the 
child  was  bound  unreasonably  young,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  much  less  binding.  Still,  whether 
bound  or  not,  a  great  number  begin  to  cut  in  shops  at 
lO  years  old.  Twenty  years  ago  they  used  to  be 
bound  for  five  years,  and  then  the  bulk  of  them  would 
not  be  put  to  it  before  13  ;  now  they  get  out  of  their 
time,  when  they  are  bound,  at  about  14,  and  then  there 
is  no  controlling  them  either  by  master  or  parent ; 
there  arc  very  few  who  succeed,  as  domestic  servants, 
they  don't  like  it  ;  most  come  back  to  cutting.  The 
rising  generation  of  girls  has  suffered  in  comparison 
with  those  who  are  grown  up  :  when  our  wives  and 
our  mothers  were  children,  and  used  to  cut,  they 
were  not  put  to  it  so  young,  nor  had  they  to  work  so 
long  as  they  have  now.  I  think  they  learned  better 
how  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  household  than  girls 
can  now  in  this  trade  ;  the  trade  itself  too  was  less 
loose  then,  the  work  came  in  more  regularly  and  was 
more  regularly  done.  Both  masters  and  workers  used 
to  be  as  respectable  and  regular  as  in  any  trade  ;  I 
cannot  say  that  for  us  now. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  long  hours  made  here  by 
the  children.  Many  work  from  15  to  18  hours,  for 
one  or  two  nights  a  week  ;  I  have  seen  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  nights  many  shops,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  open  all  night,  and  4^  hours  is  the  most  that  many 
are  closed  foi",  for  the  whole  night,  time  after  time. 
Within  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  two  fires 
in  cutting  shops  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
which  were  attributed  to  the  children  working  long 
and  late  without  proper  supervision. 

It  is  true  that  times  are  very  bad  with  cutters  now 
so  far  as  the  wage  they  can  get  for  their  week's  work  ; 
that  is  a  great  temptation  of  course  to  a  parent  to  put 
as  many  of  his  children  to  it  as  he  can,  to  add  to  the 
eai-nings  for  them  all  :  but  in  this  town  there  are  many 
fathers  earning  their  255.  a  week  in  other  trades,  who 
put  their  children  to  cutting  at  10  years  of  age  instead 
of  keeping  them  at  school,  and  most  of  the  earnings 
they  bring  home  go  to  drink. 

There  is  much  forcing  in  some  few  places,  they 
will  require  60  lengths  a  week,  and  that  is  a  good  70 
hours  work.  I  think  few  children  wiU  do  a  length  an 
hour  ;  that  boy  there  cut  11  lengths  last  Friday,  he  was 
at  work  from  6  a.m.  to  9^  p.m.,  and  hard  at  it,  except  ■ 
meal  times  ;  the  mere  cutting  would  not  take  more, 
but  you  must  allow  quite  10  minutes  for  "beaming 


up,"  fixing,  that  is,  the  fresh  lengths  to  be  cut  in 
the  frames,  and  for  marking  the  weaver's  faults,  and 
sharpening  and  "fettling"  the  knife  now  and  then. 

The  liming  is  generally  done  over  night  for  the 
next  morning  so  as  to  dry  ;  it  is  very  seldom  cut  Avet ; 
the  lime  does  not  do  any  harm  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
any  one,  Avho  has  bad  lungs,  can't  stand  it.  I  know 
several  who  have  had  to  leave. 

My  usual  hours  arc  from  6^  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  13^  or 
14  hours  a  day  mostly,  but  there  is  no  regularity  in 
the  trade.  They  generally  go  home  for  their  meals, 
that  is  so  throughout  the  the  town,  for  they  mostly  live 
close  at  hand  ;  the  few  that  don't,  bring  their  food  and 
eat  it  in  the  shops  or  where  they  like.  As  they  are 
piece  workers,  they  take  their  own  time  ;  that  is 
generally  half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea ;  the  apprentices  get 
about  the  same,  for  the  master  or  overlooker  must  get 
his  own  meals,  and  they  would  never  do  any  work 
when  he  was  away. 

There  some  smaller  shops  however,  one  or  two  of 
the  most  regular  in  the  time  of  opening  and  closing, 
where  they  gain  their  regular  hours  at  the  cost  of 
their  meals  ;  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  got'througli 
in  the  day  of  12  hours,  or  so,  and  I  know  that  the 
children  often  bring  their  food  there  and  eat  it  at  their 
work,  or  stop  only  for  a  few  minutes,  but  you  cannot 
find  that  out  for  yourself,  they  Avon't  tell  you  so. 

As  to  the  loss  of  the  Monday  through  having  to 
Avait  for  their  work,  there  is  no  such  thing  anywhere 
I  believe,  certainly  not  in  Warrington.  Here  we 
frequently  have  work  for  a  month  before  we  work  it  ; 
on  the  other  hand  Ave  don't  knoAv  from  day  to  day 
what  work  will  be  sent  from  the  warehouses  in 
Manchester.  I  know  Cadishead,  they  have  the  same 
facilities  of  water  carriage  as  Ave,  a  canal  boat  twice  a 
day  ;  no  railroad  indeed,  but  they  are  half-way  nearer 
Manchester  than  Ave  are,  on  a  good  turnpike  road,  and 
I  knoAV  the  bulk  of  their  Avork  for  the  next  Aveek  is 
brought  back  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  the  last 
week's  work  having  been  taken  in  the  same  morning. 

The  cutters  are  a  very  uneducated  class,  but  they 
are  a  little  better  than  they  were,  that  is  to  say  the 
very  young  ones,  those  now  under  13,  are  better  than 
the  older  ones,  that  is  owing  to  the  enlargement  and 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  schools  Avithin  the  last 
five  years.  I  have  ascertained  that  60  per  cent,  of 
those  under  13  can  read,  and  only  40  per  cent,  of  those 
between  13  and  18;  the  adults  are  worst  of  all,  there 
are  many  of  the  60,  or  so,  master  cutters  Avho  cannot 
make  out  their  own  accounts,  not  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  them  can  ;  most  of  them  cannot  write,  and 
only  a  few  can  read  decently.  I  did  not  test  the 
assertions  of  the  children  under  13,  who  said  they 
could  read,  most  probably  what  you  suggest,  would 
prove  to  be  the  case,  and  their  reading  Avould  be  only 
spelling  the  words.  From  Avhat  I  have  seen  of  the 
literature  which  those  young  persons  between  13  and 
18,  who  can  read,  do  read,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  them 
much  good,  it  is  all  of  a  very  light  low  kind. 

I  Avas  speaking  only  yesterday  to  two  master  cutters, 
one  employing  eight,  of  Avhom  six  were  over  13  ;  and 
the  other  15,  one  of  Avhora  was  over  18,  and  they 
told  me  that  not  one  person  in  the  employ  of  either 
could  read. 

Many  of  the  cutters  here  get  into  the  factories  as 
soon  as  they  can,  but  none  of  the  mills  here  employ 
half  timers,*  I  think;  so  that  even  if  the  children 
Avho  cut  fustian  wanted  to  be  taken  there  under  13 
they  could  not  be  ;  for  girls  under  that  age  there  is  no 
trade  but  ours,  and  there  is  no  schooling  for  them  when 

*  Mr.  Rigby,  of  Cockedge  Mills,  confirmed  this  statement. 
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tliey  are  once  at  it.  I  do  not  tliiuk,  Iiowe/er,  that 
they  deserve  to  be  called  immoral  as  a  class.  There 
are  some  shops  badly  managed,  particularly  in  cases 
where  one  master  has  two  or  more  shops  apart  from 
one  anotlier.  I  was  in  one  of  such  on  business  last 
Thursday  night  latish,  and  there  were  three  or  four 
young  men  of  other  trades,  whose  work  was  over, 
"  larking  "  as  you  may  call  it  with  the  young  women, 
there  was  an  overlooker  there  who  ought  not  to  have 
admitted  them  or  allowed  them  to  stay,  but  he  took 
no  notice. 

31.  The  Rev.  R.  Rolleston. — I  have  been  Incumbent  of 
Ti'inity  Church,  Warrington,  for  two  years  ;  some  time 
before  that  I  had  been  for  two  years  curate  at  the 
parish  chui'ch. 

There  is  a  large  night  school  here  for  girls,  in  which 
I  take  a  great  interest.  It  has  been  on  foot  for  two 
years  ;  none  much  under  14  are  admitted.  There  are 
420  now  on  the  books,  and  of  them  nearly  one  half, 
196  is  the  exact  number,  are  fustian  cutters,  113  come 
from  factories,  and  the  rest  from  domestic  service  and 
other  emjiloyments  ;  173  of  those  cutters,  and  103  of 
the  mill  hands  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

If  your  information  that  the  number  of  mill  hands  in 
Warrington  between  13  and  18  is  about  500,  and  the 
immber  of  fustian  cutters  between  the  same  ages  about 
450,  be  correct,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  so,  the 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  those  two  classes  attend- 
ing the  school  may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  jsroportion  of  the  mill  hands  here 
are  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  although  we  ailmit  all 
denominations,  I  know  that  there  are,  comparatively, 
few  such  in  the  school. 

We  have  had  200  who  could  not  read,  but  most  who 
come  now  know  their  letters.  Our  nights  are  Monday 
and  Tuesday  from  7  to  9  ;  we  could  not  keep  it  open 
any  later  in  the  week  ;  none  would  come,  they  would 
be  working.  The  average  attendance  is  now  1 50,  but 
in  winter  over  200. 

I  think  that  those  cutters  who  attend,  have  many  of 
them,  as  it  is,  to  work  overtime  to  fetch  up  the  time 
they  lose  by  coming.  Only  the  other  day  one  of  the 
girls,  I  know,  was  sent  away  by  the  master  for  whom 
she  was  working  because  she  left  her  work  to  come  to 
night  school. 

I  do  not  think  the  cutters  in  Warrington  are  either 
physically  or  morally  so  very  inferior  to  the  factory 
jDCople,  who  are  the  only  other  class  of  female  opera- 
tives, I  believe,  in  this  place  ;  ignorant,  indeed  they 
are,  and  the  young  girls  use,  habitually,  very  bad  lan- 
guage, "  terribly  obscene "  it  was  called  to  me  by  a 
person  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  matter,  and  who  knows 
them  well ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  coarseness  on  the 
surface,  and  I  do  not  think  their  lives  more  immoral, 
or  their  dispositions  less  tractable  than  their  neigh- 
bours'. Nor  are  they  especially  unfitted  for  domestic 
service.  I  sent  one  to  temporary  service  with  some 
friends  of  mine  soma  short  time  since,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  period  they  wished  to  keep  her  permanently  ; 
she  is  now  in  service  in  the  town.  There  are  good  and 
bad  ;  it  will  not  do  to  select  the  bad  ones  and  stigma- 
tize the  class. 

I  have  not  noticed  much  deformity  ;  so  far  as  the 
knee  is  concerned  the  women's  dress  would  conceal 
that,  but  it  would  be  observable  in  their  gait.  I  have 
always  looked  on  them  as  a  healthy  class  ;  they  are 
depressed  and  wretched  now,  perhaps,but  that  is  through 
want  of  food  and  clothing  from  the  badness  of  trade. 

'•  Mr.  Lee. — I  have  been  a  master  in  the  National 
Schools  in  Warrington  for  16  years,  and  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  I  am  now  the 
parish  clerk.  Cutting  is  a  bad  trade  for  the  girls  as  it 
is  now  managed ;  they  very  soon  grow  independent  and 
bold,  and  learn  bad  things,  particularly  when  they  have 
to  work  with  the  men  and  boys  in  the  same  shop. 
Few  persons  will  engage  a  girl  as  a  servant  who  has 
been  in  a  cutting  shop  ;  it  is  almost  a  byeword  "  send 
a  girl  to  cutting  to  ruin  her." 

5.       The   mistress   of  the  Parish  Church  National 

School  for  girls  at  Warrington  Out  of  130  girls 

here,  only  7  are  children  of  cutters.    In  the  last  five 
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years  we  have  had  but  20  ;  they  most  of  them  con--  lustian Cutters. 

tinue  to  attend  Sunday  school,  but  I  cannot  say  that  ■  

they  are  good  or  regular.    Ten  is  the  latest  age  to  Warrington. 

which  they  stop  at  day  school.  Mr.  H/wTLord. 

[At  the  Heathside  day  schools,  out  of  340   

boys  and  160  girls  present  when  I  visited 
them,  only  seven  of  the  former  and  two  of 
the  latter  were  cutters'  children,  and  all  the 
nine  were  under  10  years  of  age  except 
two,  whose  parents  were  master  cutters.] 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  St.  John's-street. — I  believe 
that  I  employ  more  hands  than  any  master  fustian- 
Cutter  in  Warrington.  I  have  about  100  frames 
worked  immediately  under  my  own  control,  and  I  give 
out  as  much  work  again  to  be  done  in  smaller  shops, 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  as  I  have  in  my  own. 

I  have  tried  in  many  ways  to  get  my  own  shops 
managed  more  on  the  principle  of  the  factory,  and  am 
gradually  succeeding  ;  mine  is  the  only  one,  which  has 
all  the  premises  shut  off  and  included  within  gates  of 
its  owia  ;  the  building  consists  of  3  floors,  with  a  door 
opening  into  each  of  the  3  shops  from  the  common  stair- 
case ;  the  children  are  all  by  themselves  on  the  highest 
floor.  I  have  3  girls  and  4  boys  under  13,  20  girls  and 
only  1  boy  between  13  and  18  ;  12  of  them  are  bound  ap- 
prentices for  4  or  5  years,  that  is  the  usual  time  in  the 
trade  now  ;  the  rest  of  the  younger  ones  are  not  bound, 
but  work  for  half  earnings,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  apprentices ;  none  are  ever  bound  to  me  much  under 
13.  I  keep  them  to  tolerably  regular  hours  from 
6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  we  used  to  be  irregular  like  the 
rest  once,  but  years  ago  I  began  by  insisting  on  closing 
at  9  p.m.  ;  there  was  a  great  objection  made  both  on 
the  part  of  the  hands  and  of  the  other  masters,  but 
that  was  overcome,  though  at  first  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  getting  hands  ;  now  I  have  brought  it  to  8  p.m., 
and  my  hands  are  quite  satisfied,  next  year  I  shall 
try  7  p.m.  and  stop  there. 

One  means  I  have  of  keeping  them  more  regular  is 
making  them  share  the  expense  of  coal  for  warming 
the  shops  ;  the  regular  ones  don't  like  having  to  pay 
for  the  extra  coal  consumed  for  the  irregular  ones, 
out  of  hours,  so  that  they  keep  one  another  in  order  : 
still  the  habit  of  doing  nothing  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  is  so  strong  in  the  trade,  that  I  can  never 
get  them  to  work  so  long  on  those  days  ;  not  more 
than  half  of  them  come  on  a  Monday,  so  I  always 
close  at  half-past  4  p.m.  on  that  day,  and  on  Tuesday 
I  let  them  go  at  7. 

There  are  many  places  here  where  children  will 
be  working  on  Thursday  and  Friday  till  2  and  3 
a.m.,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  7  a.m.  train  into 
Manchester. 

There  is  no  need  for  this,  except  that  of  getting 
their  money  back  by  the  afternoon  train  for  the  worlc 
sent  in  ;  the  hands  might  all  be  regular  if  they  chose; 
as  it  is,  they  prefer  to  waste  the  early  days  of  the 
week  and  fetch  it  up  towards  the  end  ;  if  night  work 
were  to  be  restrained,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
work  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  Next  Tuesday 
there  is  a  "  Circus  "  coming  here,  you  won't  find  half 
the  cutters  at  work,  they  will  be  running  round  the 
town  after  that.  ' 

A  good  deal  of  the  irregularity  is  all  owing  to  the 
masters'  bad  habits  and  negligence  ;  some  will  go 
fuddling  on  with  drink  from  week  to  week  scarcely 
looking  into  their  shops  at  all  ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  intemperance  among  us.  I  know  of  one  or  two 
children,  nearer  a  dozen  indeed,  now  working  for  me, 
whose  mothers  are  waiting  for  their  money  to  take  off 
to  the  alehouse  at  once. 

Many  of  them  might  ha\b  aone  as  well  as  I  have, 
if  they  had  chosen  to  be  steady.  I  had  nothing  to  start 
with,  and  was  bound  at  1 1  years  of  age  for  5  years  to 
my  father,  25  years  ago;  then  I  left  cutting  for  some 
time  ;  10  years  ago  I  was  working  in  a  foundry  as  a 
labouring  man,  then  I  came  back  to  cutting,  and  have 
worked  my  own  way  up. 

The  numbers  in  this  town  have  fallen  in  the  last 
6  months,  there  were  about  1,200  cutters,  now  there 
2 
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Fustian  Cutters,  ^yill  not  be  over  900.    There  is  nothing  to  be  made 

~T~        at  it  now  worth  a  man's  earning-,  if  anythiner  else  can 
v\  arnngton.     ,         ^     i    ^  i  i  •  V 

  be  got  ;  Init  even  when  wages  were  higher,  they 

Jlr.  H.W.Lord.  never  thought  of  putting  by,  and  as  soon  as  any  slack- 

•  ness  in  trade  or  loAV  prices  come  along,  they  haven't 

ever  the  price  of  a  4  lb.  loaf  in  the  house. 

A  length  an  hour  is  a  very  fair  pace  for  work  ;  the 
young  ones  seldom  do  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
length  in  that  time  ;  at  the  warehouse,  for  which  we 
work,  they  deduct  a  halfpenny  for  every  hole  wc 
make  in  cutting,  and  the  children  generally  have  to 
bear  half  of  that  loss  ;  I  don't  profess  to  deduct  any 
thing  from  their  wage,  unless  there  are  more  than 
8  holes  in  the  piece,  and  in  fact  I  don't  ever  even  then, 
but  sometimes  tliey  will  spoil  a  piece  wilfully  ;  I  had 
one  such  case  of  a  girl  of  14,  who  wanted  to  leave  me 
for  another  shop;  then,  of  course,  I  deducted  to  punish 
her  ;  she  was  an  ap])rentice.  My  indentures  always 
have  a  clause  by  which  I  covenant  to  pay  2s.  a  week 
to  the  apprentice  in  any  event,  whether  there  lie  work 
or  not  ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  ol)jection  to  mine, 
which  has  been  fatal  to  many,  the  Avant  of  mutuality. 
You  shall  have  a  blank  form. 

Many  of  the  shops  are  very  dirty,  I  know  some  that 
have  not  been  white-washed  for  more  than  20  years. 

There  is  no  fixed  meal-time,  though  they  generally 
take  them  about  the  same  time,  one  hour  for  dinner, 
and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  for  tea.  If  I  were 
to  start  a  bell  for  dinner,  I  should  have  all  the  town 
about  me. 

Fustian  cutting  is  a  very  "  nice"  trade;  gas  won't  do 
to  cut  by;  the  light  has  to  be  shifted  from  time  to  time, 
and  must  fall  so  as  to  make  a  particular  shade,  so  sky- 
lights won't  do;  you  never  saw  a  cutting  shop  with  any 
but  side-wall  windows,  and  frames  parallel  to  the  side- 
walls,  even  if  the  sun  breaks  out  suddenly,  you  may  see 
them  put  a  piece  of  paper  to  make  the  shade  under 
the  windoAV. 

Machines  will  never  do  the  work,  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  lost  in  patents  for  them  ;  I  have  seen 
most  of  them;  the  best  could  only  do  those  coarse 
cords,  where  the  races  stand  nearly  ^th  of  an  inch 
apart ;  even  there  the  knife  would  now  and  then 
make  a  hole,  and  then  it  wasn't  like  the  little  fault 
Avhich  the  point  of  a  cutter's  knife  may  make,  but  a 
great  rent,  and  there  Avas  no  stopping  the  machine, 
till  the  hole  Avas  past  mending. 

The  ignorance  of  the  cutters  is  lamentable,  and 
parents  can't  be  got  to  see  the  good  of  education  ; 
many  have  come  and  asked  me  to  take  a  child  too 
young,  and  I  have  offered  to  pay  the  child's  schooling 
myself  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then  to  take  it  in  my 
shop,  but  my  otfer  has  only  been  accepted  in  tAvo 
cases,  and  only  in  one  of  them  did  the  child  stay  the 
Avhole  time  at  school  and  come  to  me  afterwards. 

No.  65.  Joseph  Tomlinson. — I  have  12  frames  at  work,  my 

cutters  ai'e  all  females,  but  one,  he  is  a  boy  of  16  ; 
most  of  mine  are  under  18,  3  that  I  have  here  began 
at  9  or  10  years  old  ;  some  can  read  a  little,  some,  not 
at  all. 

Thursday  morning  and  Saturday  night  are  our 
two  "  taking  in "  times,  when  we  send,  that  is,  cut 
pieces  into  Manchester,  so  that  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day nights  will  be  our  latest  ;  Ave  have  worked  1 9  and 
20  hours  often  on  a  Friday  ;  the  youngest  will  often 
go  on  from  5  a.m.  to  9^  p.m.  on  Friday,  and  come  at 
4  a.m.  on  the  Saturday  and  work  till  6  or  7  p.m. 

James  Higham.—l  have  12  frames  in  work  ; 
2  of  my  cutters  are  under  13,  and  5  between  13  and 
18  ;  none  are  bound  to  me  ;  3  of  them  began  at 
about  10  years  old  to  cut,  they  can't  read.  We  shall 
work  on  till  12  o'clock  to  night,  and  begin  agam  at 
4  to-morrow  morning  ;  many  of  us  have  to  do  that  ; 
we  dont  want  to,  but  the  hands  will  be  irregular  ; 
young  and  old  are  much  alike  in  that. 
No.  67.  _  Siddall.—Mme  happen  to  be  all  boys,  there  are 

4  of  them,  one  under  13  and  3  under  18,  one  of  them 
began  to  cut  at  9  years  old.  I  had  a  girl  last  week  of 
10  years  old,  who  had  been  cutting  in  another  shop 
for  4  months  ;  they  change  about  just  as  they  like  ; 
none  of  them  are  bound  to  me. 


Yesterday  (Monday)  not  one  came  at  all ;  they  will 
have  to  do  13  or  14  hours  Avork  for  the  rest  of  the 
Aveek  to  make  up  for  it  ;  some  Avill  do  nothing  for  3 
days,  and  make  16  and  17  hours  a  day  for  the  other  3. 

None  of  these  go  to  school,  they  can't  re:id  at  all  ; 
they  have  never  been  taught.  The  parents  try  to 
make  them  out  older  than  they  really  are,  particularly 
just  noAV,  Avhen  they  think  that  they  Avill  be  turned 
out  if  they  are  under  13,  when  any  legislation  comes 
to  govern  our  trade  ;  but_  it  Avould  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  Ave  could  be  made  to  work  regular  hours  and 
have  no  cliildren's  labour.  There  are  lots  of  parents 
earning  305.  a  Aveek  and  living  Avell,  who  prefer  to 
make  their  children  earn  a  few  shillings  by  hard 
Avork  at  cutting  instead  of  denying  themselves  a  little 
and  giving  them  a  chance  of  going  to  school.  It  is 
little  enough  that  any  one  can  earn  at  the  trade  now  ; 
the  price  paid  at  the  warehouse  for  cutting  a  piece 
of  velvet  Avill  be  6s.  6d.,  then  you  must  deduct  4:d. 
for  the  carriage  to  Manchester  where  they  will  go  ; 
4d.  for  the  holes  made  in  the  stuff  in  cutting,  for 
there  are  8  holes  on  an  average,  and  those  that  give 
out  the  pieces  to  us  ahvays  take  off  a  half-penny  for 
each  hole,  and  you  may  fairly  count  the  average  wear 
and  breakage  of  tools  at  Sd.  a  week  on  each  piece,  so 
that  there  remains  55.  7d.  to  be  divided  betAveen  the 
undertaker  and  the  cutters;  if  they  are  on  half  earnings 
there  will  be  2s.  9^d.  for  the  child  to  take  home, 
and  that  is  not  bad  earnings  for  a  child  perhaps  ; 
but,  if  the  Avork  is  journey  work,  the  undertaker  will 
deduct  his  2^d.  in  the  shilling,  and  there's  something 
under  4*.  6c?.  a  week  for  a  man  to  support  a  family 
upon  ! 

Richard  Welsby. — I  have  37  cutters  in  my  shop, 
only  four  are  males  ;  one  of  them  is  between  10  and 
11,  and  another  nearly  16,  the  other  two  are  adults  ; 
there  are  5  girls  under  13,  and  13  between  that  age 
and  18.  None  are  apprenticed  to  me,  their  parents 
could  take  them  away  from  me  at  any  time.  The 
youngest  I  ever  had  working  for  me  were  two  sisters  ; 
they  began  soon  after  they  Avere  9  years  of  age,  they 
were  the  children  of  a  journey  hand  and  neighbour 
of  mine,  and  I  took  them  to  oblige  him  ;  they  have 
had  no  schooling. 

Very  foAV  of  the  children  in  the  trade  can  read  or 
write,  the  hours  are  too  long  ;  my  shop  is  open  from 
14  to  15  hours  a  day,  not  often  after  10  p.m.  ;  but 
they  Avork  just  as  they  like,  and  that  is  the  worst  of 
it  ;  the  young  ones  are  as  bad  as  the  old  ones  nearly, 
they  are  separate  from  the  elder  ones  here  with  one 
boy  of  12  under  an  overlooker.  The  little  shops  are 
much  worse  both  for  long  hours  and  bad  habits  of 
other  kinds  ;  the  children  are  often  very  tired,  but 
it's  through  wasting  their  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Aveek,  that  they  work  more  at  the  end.  I  must  get  my 
Avork  done,  and  never  give  them  more  than  a  fair 
week's  Avork  if  they  Avould  set  about  it  at  once.  Some 
can  sharpen  their  own  knives,  not  many,  but  none  of 
the  children  can  "  fettle  "  them,  reduce  them  to  the 
proper  thinness,  that  is,  from  the  state  in  which  they 
come  to  us  from  the  blacksmith,  indeed  very  few 
grown  ones  can. 

John  Bolton. — I  have  44  frames  in  work  ;  thei'e 
are  only  3  children  here  under  13,  1  boy  and  2  girls, 
and  only  1  other  man,  the  overlooker;  between  13 
and  18  years  old  there  are  15.  None  are  bound  by 
regular  indenture  ;  about  7  are  under  agreement  to 
serve  for  5  years  upon  the  terms  of  half  earnings. 

Our  hours  are  more  or  less  irregular  ;  we  don't 
begin  till  about  10  on  Monday,  and  leave  off  at  4  ;  on 
Tuesday  we  work  from  8^  to  7,  on  Wednesday  till  8, 
on  Thursday  Ave  begin  at  7  a.m.  and  Avork  till  8  p.m., 
on  Friday  Ave  start  at  6  a.m.  and  go  on  till  8  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturday  from  6  to  4  ;  but  these  are  not  obsei'ved 
by  all,  perhaps  not  by  most  of  my  hands.  To-night, 
Wednesday,  some  will  be  working  till  10,  and  come 
at  4  to-morrow  morning. 

Having  young  and  old  together  makes  the  young 
much  less  manageable  ;  there  are  not  enough  men 
employed  in  Warrington,  I  should  say,  to  make  the 
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mixture  of  the  sexes  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
still  it  docs  occur  too  much;  bad  comes  of  it. 

They  are  generally  ignorant,  many  grown  women 
here  can't  read  ;  they  are  put  too  young  to  it ;  parents 
have  often  deceived  me  by  saying  that  their  children 
are  older  than  they  really  are.  My  opinion  of  the 
business  is  that  regular  hours,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
would  be  a  great  benefit,  and  as  to  age,  no  person 
should  take  any  under  13. 

—  Broadhurst. — I  have  14  fi'ames,  but  only  half  arc 
working.  I  give  a  good  deal  of  my  work  out  to  other 
places  ;  they  are  often  very  irregular,  I  think  my 
shop  is  one  of  the  best.  The  reason  why  so  many 
more  girls  than  boys  are  employed  here  is,  that  there 
are  in  Warrington  so  many  moi-e  occupations,  such  as 
file  or  wire  making,  or  glass-blowing,  to  which  boys 
can  turn,  and  get  more  at  all  events  than  they  can  at 
fustian  cutting. 

As  a  class,  they  are  very  irregular  and  very  ignorant, 
even  of  the  employers  there  are  25  per  cent,  who  can- 
not write.  All  are,  I  believe,  inferior  to  what  they 
were  20  years  ago.  There  are  so  many  more  young 
children  now  than  there  were  then,  and  they  are  put  to 
it  much  younger,  and  have  to  work,  at  all  events,  quite 
as  long. 

I  quite  agree  with  all  that  Barton  has  said  ;  it  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  this  trade 
in  Warrington. 

Peter  Br adshaw. — I  have  not  very  many,  only  16 
frameS)  but  I  think  I  am  the  most  regular  master  cutter 
in  Warrington,  and  so  they  will  all  tell  you.  My  hours 
are  6  to  6,  and  we  leave  off  at  4  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays.  They  have  half  an  hour  at  half-past  8 
for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  half-past  12. 
We  commence  here  on  Mondays  just  as  on  other  days. 
I  think  it  the  master's  fault,  if  they  cannot  have  regular 
hours  ;  at  all  events,  where,  as  in  my  shop,  most  are 
young.  All  are  girls.  Respectable  parents  often  bring 
their  children,  and  beg  me  to  teach  them.  They  are 
glad  enough  of  regular  hours,  and  if  they  are  not  respec- 
table and  well-disposed,  I  can  make  nothing  of  the 
children ;  but  those  that  come  to  me  generally  stop. 

A  child  can  cut  9  lengths  in  9  hours  at  times, 
and  always  in  10.  There  is  one  girl  there,  going  13, 
she  will  have  got  through  her  9  lengths  to-day  fi-om 
6  to  1  ;  she  is  a  fast  worker,  and  has  only  half  a 
length  to  finish  now  ;  she  may  be  off  at  1,  and  play  or 
do  what  she  likes.  What  woi'k  we  have,  does  not 
require  us  to  hurry  ;  we  have  seldom  to  work  hai'd  so 
as  to  finish  an  order  by  a  certain  day. 

I  divide  the  9  lengths  into  3  parts  ;  two  lengths 
have  to  be  cut  before  half-past  8  a.m. ;  that  is  break- 
fast time  ;  3^  lengths  from  about  a  quarter  past  9  to 
dinnertime,  half-past  12;  3^  lengths ft'om  half-past  1  or 
so,  till  they  leave  ;  if  they  haven't  done  by  the  meal- 
time, they  work  on  till  they  have  ;  but  they  generally 
can  get  done  in  time  ;  if  they  don't,  they  lose  so  much 
of  the  meal  time ;  sometimes  they  eat  their  meals  in  the 
shop. 

I  don't  deduct  for  the  holes  they  make,  though  some 
will  make  20  in  a  piece  now  the  cotton  is  so  inferior, 
and  that  is  \0d.  off  my  profit. 

Twelve  hours  is  long  enough  for  anyone  to  work, 
child  or  not ;  those  long  hours  are  very  jading.  Nine 
years  ago,  when  I  used  to  work  on  till  10  ja.m.,  I  used 
to  have  less  work  done  than  now,  and  there  was  more 
time  spent  about  it. 

William  Hockenhall. — All  mine  are  females  ;  I 
have  20;  4  under  13,  8  between  13  and  18.  My 
usual  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  but  I  can't  say 
that  we  keep  to  them.  Last  Wednesday  we  Avorked 
from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  and  began  at  5  a.m.  on  the  next 
morning.  We  have  sometimes  worked  till  1 1  p.m.  from 
6  a.m.,  and  began  the  next  day  at  4  a.m. 

The  same  amount  of  work  that  is  done  in  the  week 
with  all  these  late  hours  might  be  done  easily  in  steady 
work  of  10  hours  a  day,  and  done  far  better.  Now 
those  young  women  downstairs,  under  18  several  of 
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Sarah  Acton. — Am  12  years  old  ;  can't  read  ;  began 
cutting  at  10  ;  never  went  to  school  ;  used  to  work 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  every  week 
from  4  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  generally. 

Elizabeth  Taylor. — Don't  know  how  old  I  am  ; 
have  been  at  cutting  a  few  months  ;  my  birthday  is 
generally  on  a  Thursday,  I  believe,  don't  know  on 
what  day  of  the  month,  or  what  mouth  ;  can't  read. 

Sarah  Domville. — I  began  cutting  when  I  was 
between  9  and  10  ;  not  at  this  shop  ;  used  often  to 
work  16  hours  a  day,  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  it  was 
very  jading  ;  here  we  are  more  regular. 

James  Higham. — Am  15,  began  cutting  when  I 
v^as  10  ;  can  read  a  bit ;  used  to  have  to  work  from 
6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  often  to  11  and  12,  and  to  come 
the  next  morning  at  4  or  5. 

Ann  Coleman. — Am  12  ;  began  at  10  years  old  ; 
used  to  have  to  work  two  nights  a  week,  from  5  a.m. 
till  10  p.m.,  and  later  ;  can't  read. 

Amelia  Glaive. — I  am  18  now  and  have  been  cut- 
ting for  eight  years  ;  before  I  had  been  two  years  at 
it  I  had  to  work  all  night ;  that  was  not  at  the  shop 
where  I  work  now  ;  but  the  wage  was  better  then  ; 
many  of  us  will  have  to  work  all  to-night  to  finish 
our  week's  work,  a  piece  that  is,  and  get  4s.  Qd.  for  it 
after  all. 

Elizabeth  Hatton. — I  am  1 1  ;  was  8^  when  I  beo-an 
cutting,  that  was  not  in  this  shop  ;  I  used  to  work 
while  I  was  a  learner,  from  8  to  8,  afterwards  I  went 
to  another  shop  where  Ave  worked  from  6  a.m.  till 
10  p.m.  off  en.    Can't  read. 
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them  are,  don't  come  on  Monday  ever,  and  never  think  I'ustian  Cuttei  s. 
of  doing  much  on  Tuesday.    If  fault  is  found  with 
them,  they  go  off,  for  they  have  only  to  go  across  the 
street  and  get  employment  in  another  shop. 

Most  of  my  young  ones  are  under  agreement  for  4 
years  on  half  earnings,  and  begin  at  about  1 1  years  old. 

We  used  to  be  in  a  very  unhealthy  place,  13  of  us 
working  in  a  mere  cottage  ;  this  shop  of  mine  is 
newly  built,  and  is  a  good  one,  roomy  and  well 
ventilated  ;  the  children  are  by  themselves  ;  they 
ought  always  to  be. 

There  are  many  places  here  where  the  master 
drinks  and  is  negligent  ;  there  they  will  Avork  the 
whole  night  before  the  "  taking  in "  day,  and  those 
are  generally  the  smallest  and  most  unhealthy  shops, 
and  in  other  respects  the  worst  managed. 

—  Henshall. — I  have  24  persons  cutting  for  me, 
all  but  2  are  females,  none  under  13  ;  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  there  Avere  1,300  cutters  in  ' 
Warrington,  noAV  there  are  not  over  900.  I  Avas  put 
to  it  at  14  ;  they  were  mostly  children  even  then,  but 
they  are  put  much  younger  to  it  now. 

Most  of  the  men  employed  in  cutting  in  this  toAvn 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  master  ;  the  harm  of  mix- 
ing the  sexes  is  felt  much  more  in  the  country  places, 
such  as  Lymm;  here  it  is  the  exception  for  men  to 
be  cutters,  they  can  get  better  wage  in  other  trades, 
and  women  can  do  the  work  as  Avell,  indeed  there  is 
little  that  children  cannot  do  as  Avell  as  the  adults  can. 

Most  of  mine  have  begun  to  cut  at  about  11  years 
old  ;  but  they  will  do  you  more  good  in  tAvo  years  at 
14  than  in  five  at  9  or  10.  Our  hours  are  from  6\ 
a.m.  to  7^  or  8  p.m.,  but  not  regularly.  If  the  factory- 
regulations  as  to  age  and  proper  hours  were  made  to 
apply  to  us,  it  would  be  a  very  good  job.  Most  of 
mine  go  to  the  Heathside  night  school  and  to  Sunday 
school,  but  that  is  not  the  rule  in  the  trade. 

I  think  the  trade  here  is  gradually  getting  into  the 
bigger  and  more  regular  shops,  and  I  don't  expect 
that  the  effect  of  regulations  would  be  to  drive  it 
back  to  cottages.  Those  who  provide  the  pieces  to 
be  cut,  Avould  soon  find  the  difference  between  a 
regulated  shop  and  an  irregular  cottage  ;  they  do  as 
it  is. 
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Report  upon  the  LACE  MANUE  ACTURE,  principally  Machine  Lace 
Finishing  and  Pillow  Lace  Making,  hy  Mr.  J.  E.  WHITE. 


The  Lace 
Manufacture. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


Threefold 
division. 

Factories. 


Gentlemen, — 

The  entire  lace  manufacture  falls  under  three  general  heads; 
2.  Finishing  lace  so  made.    3.  Making  lace  on  pillows. 

Factories. 


Making  lace  on  machines. 


T!ongh-mend- 
ing. 


Machine  lace 
finishing. 


Numbers  cm- 
ployed. 


Labour  still         It  is  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  to  the  two  last  of  these  heads  that  the  evidence  which  I  have  the 
unregulated.     honour  to  lay  before  you  relates,  for,  as  nearly  all  machines  are  now  moved  by  steam  power,  the 
greater  part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  labour  employed  under  the  first  head,  being  performed  in 
factories,  falls  within  the  operation  of  the  Lace  Factories  Act  1861. 

There  is,  however,  a  factory  of  some  size  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  few  small  factories  or  shops 
elsewhere,  said  to  be  fast  disappearing,  in  which  steam  power  is  not  used. 
Winding,  &c.  Some  also  of  the  operations  usually  performed  by  children  or  young  persons  in  factories,  as  winding 
and  threading,  are  such  as,  if  wished,  can  be  performed  in  separate  though  neighbouring  premises ; 
and  it  appears  that  upon  the  late  Act  taking  effect  this  was  done  in  a  few  cases ;  but  at  the  time  of  this 
inquiry,  viz.,  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  there  had  been  too  little  occasion  for  wishing  to  exceed 
the  factory  hours  to  afford  any  indication  whether  such  a  practice  was  likely  to  become  more  general. 

There  is  also  a  part  of  the  labour  sometimes  performed  in  the  factories,  at  other  times  in  houses, 
subsequent  to  the  making  on  the  machine,  and  therefore  not  within  the  Act ;  and  yet  required  before 
the  lace  is  fit  for  the  maker  to  deliver  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  warehouse,  and  therefore  not  com- 
monly included  in  the  term  "  finishing."  This  is  the  "  mending  in  the  brown,"  or  "  rough-mending," 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  repair  any  imperfections  arising  from  entanglement  or  breakage  of  the 
threads  in  the  making.  This  is  a  work  requiring  great  skill  and  very  close  attention.  It  is  performed 
by  females,  some  quite  young. 

There  are  also  certain  processes  referred  to  in  the  evidence  connected  with  the  preparation  of  designs 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  machine,  which  may  or  may  not  be  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  a  warehouse, 
or  elsewhere  as  a  distinct  work. 

Machine  Lace  Finishing. 

The  labour  falling  under  the  second  head  "  finishing,"  is  carried  on  in  the  factory  district,  principally 
Nottingham,  by  females,  many  of  them  young  children,  in  large  buildings  called  "  dressing  rooms  "  or 
"  getting  up  rooms,"  in  warehouses,  and  in  houses  either  private  or  so  called ;  and  in  some  cases  work 
is  sent  by  the  warehouses  to  females  in  country  places,  at  a  distance  of  a  great  many  miles. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  total  number  of  persons  so  employed,  even  with  approximate 
accuracy,  though,  undoubtedly,  it  is  several  times  greater  than  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
making,  which,  from  the  data  given  in  the  Report  on  the  Lace  Factories,  would  appear  in  the 
whole  of  England  to  be  under  10,000  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  whole  lace  trade  in  1860  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Felkin  at  about  150,000.  It  is  also  calcu- 
lated by  the  writer  of  a  paper  on  "  The  Lace  Trade  and  the  Factory  Acts"  (Hardwicke's,  reprinted 
from  the  "  New  Quarterly  Review  ")  with  whom  I  have  communicated,  and  whose  information  was,  as  he 
informs  me,  collected  by  himself  personally  with  great  labour  and  care  from  manufacturers,  ware- 
housemen, and  other  sources,  that  between  8,000  and  10,000  children  and  young  women  are  employed 
in  the  lace  warehouses  alone.  The  number  of  persons  described  as  lace  manufacturers  in  Nottingham 
alone  is  between  200  and  300,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  warehouses.  Of  the  latter  I  have  visited 
all  the  largest,  and  most  of  those,  as  I  am  told,  of  the  highest  standing,  and  some  of  the  smaller.  The 
largest  employs  over  450  persons,  of  whom  nearly  five-sixths  are  females,  and  somewhat  less  than 
one-third  are  children  and  young  persons.  The  remainder  employ  each  from  300  downwards  to 
perhaps  half  a  dozen,  though  only  few  probably  have  over  200,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  con- 
siderably under  100.  The  numbers,  however,  vary  much  with  the  season  and  state  of  trade,  and 
these  numbers  are  taken  in  a  slack  time.  Generally  speaking,  the  children  under  9  or  10  years  of 
age  are  not  taken  into  warehouses,  but  work  in  private  houses  under  "  second-hand  mistresses,"  where 
the  usual  age  for  beginning  is  about  8,  though  in  many  cases  girls  begin  younger,  in  some  even  as 
young  as  5,  the  work  itself  being  very  light. 

At  the  same  time,  from  the  system  on  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  the  pressure  of  work  is 
more  variable  in  finishing  than  in  making  the  lace.  It  follows  that  there  are  a  larger  number  in 
greater  need  of  protection,  though  the  difficulties  in  securing  it  seem  also  greater.  A  short  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  usually  done  will  show  this. 

The  owners  of  lace  warehouses  are  all  called  manufacturers,  whether  they  make  also,  or  finish,  or 
do  little  else  but  buy  and  sell.  These,  for  reasons  affecting  their  own  interest,  either  do  not  buy 
lace,  or  keep  it  in  stock  unfinished,  until  it  is  wanted  for  actual  sale,  and,  as  this  happens  only 
in  certain  short  seasons  of  the  year,  or  on  the  receipt  of  actual  orders  from  customers,  the  work  must 
be  done  very  quickly,  and,  owing  to  the  demand  depending  on  fashion,  and  falling  on  all  manufacturers 
alike  pretty  much  together,  at  times  when  the  number  of  available  spare  hands  is  least.  The  number 
of  hands  also  required,  being  in  itself  very  large,  is  of  course  less  easily  capable  of  proportionate 
increase  than  a  number  absolutely  smaller.  Hence,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  very  short  time 
usually  allowed,  and,  If  it  is  not,  the  demand  may  have  ceased  or  the  order  be  cancelled,  the  labour  is 
gained  by  lengthening  the  houi's  to  an  extent  said  to  be  much  less  now  than  formerly,  and  thought  by 
employers  not  to  be  commonly  unreasonable,  but  which  appears  plainly  injurious  to  the  young.  The 
Hours  of  Work,  ordinary  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  but  these  are  frequently  exceeded.    In  the  cases  of  S.  A. 

Marshall,  aged  17  (page  192),  E.  Cresswell,  aged  13  ^(page  199),  E.  Biagden,  aged  9  (page^22G), 
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A.  Meek,  aged  7  (page  229),  respectively,  the  hours  are  sometimes  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  from  1  a.m.     The  Lace 
to  11  p.m.,  from  8  a.m.,  to  9  p.m.,  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Manufacture 
The  processes  vary  with  each  kind  of  lace  and  with  the  practice  of  different  manufacturers,  and  any  Mv.  J.  E.WMti 
general  account  of  them  will  be  necessarily  imperfect,  and  if  applied  to  all  cases,  even  of  apparently 
the  same  class  of  goods,  incorrect.    But  they  may  be  pointed  out  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  as 
follows : — 

When  a  manufacturer  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  finishing  a  piece  of  lace  he  sends  it,  if  cotton,  Dressing, 
to  be  bleached  or  dyed,  according  as  he  may  need  it  white,  black,  or  coloured ;  if  silk,  to  undergo  a 
process  of  boiling  out  the  gum,  and,  if  necessary,  of  dyeing.    Both  cotton  and  silk  (though  not  in. 
every  case)  must  then  be  "  dressed,"  i.e.,  stiffened  by  a  liquid  mixture,  chiefly  starch,  spread  and  dried 
on  it  in  the  dressing  rooms. 

This  usually  forms  a  distinct  business.  The  buildings  in  which  it  is  done,  particularly*  those  Dressing 
lately  built,  are  very  large  so  as  to  allow  of  spreading  out  the  lace  at  full  length  to  dry  on  frames  ^'^^■^ 
many  feet  wide,  which  can  be  adapted  to  suit  wider  or  narrower  lace.  Many  rooms  are  over 
240  feet  in  length,  or  still  larger ;  one  set  on  three  floors,  nearly  350  feet  long  each ;  and 
another  single  room  covers  nearly  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground.  As  much  use  is  made  of  the 
objection  to  interference  with  private  houses  in  which  much  lace  work  is  really  done,  I  may  mention 
here  that  on  my  visiting  one  of  these  places  more  than  250  feet  long,  an^l  employing  many  persons, 
the  owner  at  first  objected  to  any  inquiry  on  the  ground  that  he  had  "  nothing  but  a  private  house, 
"  i.e.,  no  machinery."  There  are  about  30  sets  of  dressing  rooms  in  Nottingham,  not  including  the 
separate  rooms  sometimes  kept  by  manufacturers  themselves  in  their  own  premises.  Of  this  number 
I  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  establishments  and  two  or  three  of  the  smaller,  Lace  is  sent  from 
other  parts  of  England  to  be  dressed  at  these  rooms  and  finished  in  Nottingham,  but  the  lace  made 
in  the  large  fiictory  at  Tiverton  and  in  that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  dressed  and  finished  on  the  spot. 

If  the  lace  is  dipped  in  the  mixture  or  "  dress/'  the  superfluous  dress  is  pressed  out  by  passing  the  Processes, 
material  between  rollers,  a  purpose  for  which  steam  power  is  sometimes  used,  but  which  may  be  done 
almost  as  well  by  hand,  and  would  in  all  cases,  I  am  told,  be  so  done  if  the  use  of  steam  power  were 
treated  by  the  Factory  Inspector  as  bringing  the  place  under  the  Bleach  Works  Act  of  1860. 
Notices  of  this  Act  and  of  its  application  to  dressing  rooms  were  sent  to  them,  but  in  no  case  are  the      Query  ? 
rooms  treated,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  district  factory  surgeon,  and  at  the  rooms  which  I  have  y^oj.!". g  Act  ?^ 
visited,  as  being  under  that  Act. 

The  lace  is  then  carried  to  a  large  room  and  stretched  on  the  frame,  fastened  at  the  sides  on  "  pins  " 
or  hooks ;  this  is  called  "  straightening."  If  the  lace  is  not  dipped  but  put  on  the  frame  dry,  the 
dress  is  applied  at  the  edges,  and  spread  over  the  broad  surface  with  brushes,  called  "  wetting,"  and 
smoothed  out  with  light  rollers  called  "  rolling."  The  substance  of  the  lace  is  much  increased  by 
dressing.  I  have  seen  a  kind  the  weight  of  which  was  trebled  by  It.  Sometimes  small  clots  of  the 
"  dress  "  have  to  be  beaten  out  by  a  long  cane.  As  the  lace  dries  it  shrinks  if  silk,  or  stretches  if 
cotton,  and  the  sides  of  the  frames  are  moved  closer  together  or  wider  apart,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
for  this  purpose  need  watching.  This  is  easy  work,  and  may  be  done  by  a  child.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  have  several  frames  on  which  the  hands  can  be  employed  successively  while  the  lace  is  drying  on 
the  first,  and  there  are  generally  two  or  more  side  by  side  in  each  room,  and  rooms  on  different 
floors. 

The  time  which  a  piece  takes  to  dry  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  amount  of  Variation  in 
dressing  applied,  as  well  as  on  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air,  which  may  be  affected  by  the  weather,  'rofg^g"' 
and  a  longer  piece  also  takes  more  time  to  spread  than  a  shorter.    Still  it  may  be  said  generally  that  ^  ' 
the  time  ranges  from  a  few  minutes  to,  in  the  case  of  a  particular  kind  of  very  thick  cotton,  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

The  loss  which  would  arise  from  any  enforced  regularity  of  hours  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  stopping  the  process  when  once  begun  is  urged  by  dressers  as  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  their  work. 

Steam  power  is  in  some  cases  used  to  move  fans  to  help  the  drying ;  in  some  cases  fans  are  waved 
by  hand. 

The  greater  part  of  dressing-room  work  is  done  by  females,  many  quite  young,  and  some  of  them 
children,  though  there  is  a  general  belief  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  latter.  "  It  appears  that  many  of 
the  younger  hands  were  discharged  on  notice  of  the  Bleach  Works  Act  being  given. 

The  nature  of  the  work  requires  a  heated  temperature,  usually  of  from  80°  to  100°,  sometimes  lower,  Heat, 
and  also,  as  I  have  been  told,  though  I  have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  higher, 
than  these  extremes.    The  heat  from  the  moisture  of  evaporation  is  sometimes  of  a  very  oppressive 
kind. 

The  people  much  employed  in  tliese  rooms  have  almost  invariably  a  pale  and  bloodless  face  and 
skin;  are  many  of  them  in  constant  perspiration,  or,  in  the  language  of  one  girl,  "  sweat  awful ;" 
become  languid  and  enervated,  fainting  being  very  usual ;  suffer  much  from  exposure  to  cold  air  when 
not  at  work,  especially  on  leaving,  consumption  from  this  cause  being  said  to  be  common  amongst 
them ;  and  undue  stimulus  Is  given  to  other  functions  In  females,  leading  to  Injurious  consequences, 
moral  as  well  as  physical.  In  one  dressing  room  a  little  girl,  apparently  not  14,  was  pointed  out  to 
me  who  had  been  brought  back  from  cohabiting  with  a  man,  and  on  her  return  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  "  a  bad  girl  altogether."  The  effects  on  the  health  are  perhaps  heightened  by  the  general 
preference,  not  unnatural  in  great  heat,  to  take  tea  and  "  slops "  rather  than  soHd  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  space  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  employed,  and  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is 
necessary  in  many  parts  of  the  work,  and  there  is  frequent  change  of  employment  with  Intervals  of 
rest,  and  considerable  bodily  exercise.  There  is  a  general  want  however  in  these  rooms  of  the 
.  means  of  turning  these  intervals  to  more  advantage.  In  many  rooms  there  is  no  space  even  for 
sittmg  down,  and  the  legs  have  no  rest  and  sometimes  swell,  and  where  there  is,  it  Is  p:enorally  still 
m  the  same  heated   temperature;   and  I  have  found  meals  being  taken  in  the  dressing" room 
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Heat. 


Large  amount 
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itself.  Still  the  employment  is  considered  by  some  more  healthy  than  that  in  warehouses.  The 
floors  of  the  dressing  rooms  become  very  dirty  from  the  constant  dropping  of  the  starch  dressing,  and 
seem  rarely  to  be  washed,  the  dirt  being  usually  scraped  off. 

Returned  to  the  warehouse  the  lace  undergoes  several  processes  performed  by  the  hand,  chiefly  with 
the  needle  or  scissors,  as  described  in  the  inquiry  of  the  former  Children's  Employment  Commission, 
e.g.,  such  as  separating  the  breadths,  generally  by  drawing  out  a  thread  ;  a  further  and  more  careful  and 
finer  mending  ;  joining  lengths  together  where  flaws  have  been  cut  out,  &c. ;  still  further  elaborating 
the  patterns;  pearling;  "grafting,"  or  joining-on  borders ;  carding,  or  jennying,  different  modes  of 
folduig  pieces  up ;  and  finally  setting  off  the  lace  to  advantage  by  putting  on  facings  of  coloured 
paper,  &c.,  called  specially  "  finishing ; "  most,  though  not  all  of  them,  sedentary  employments. 

But  of  late  years,  owing  to  improvements  in  machinery,  especially  by  the  application  of  the  jacquard, 
the  patterns  formerly  produced  by  embroidery  with  the  needle  are  now  made  by  the  machine  itself, 
and  the  superfluous  threads  afterwards  removed  by  scissors,  so  as  to  produce  a  closer  imitation  of 
handwork ;  processes,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  lace,  called  "  clipping,"  when  at  the  edge, 
"  scolloping."  The  lace  is  either  held  in  the  hand  or  stretched  upon  a  frame,  and  is  then  spoken  of 
as  "  frame-clipped."  These  processes  now  form  a  principal  branch  of  lace  finishing,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  a  very  large  nuir.ber  of  young  females. 

Many  of  these  operations,  though  carried  on  in  warehouses  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly, 
particularly  in  the  large  new  warehouses  built  in  large  numbers  within  about  the  last  ten  years,  may 
be  almost  equally  well,  and  often  are,  carried  on  in  private  houses,  either  by  women  singly  or  with 
their  own  children,  or  more  commonly  by  "  second-hand  mistresses"  who  employ  women  and  girls  for 
the  purpose.  In  a  busy  time  lace  Avork  is  probably  done  in  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes  by  women  alone,  or  by  children  of  their  own  or  of  other  people  ;  but  as  work  becomes 
scarce  less  and  less  work  is  given  out  to  them,  and  by  November  many  of  the  houses  where  children 
are  usually  kept  for  the  purpose  are,  in  a  bad  year  such  as  this  (1862),  quite  thrown  out  of  work. 
I  visited  a  large  number  of  mistresses'  houses  till  there  seemed  but  little  probability  of  finding 
anyone  at  work.  The  large  number  of  places  at  which  this  occurred  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
variable  and  scattered  nature  of  the  Avork,  Specimens  of  houses  employing  very  few  girls  or  even  one 
alone  are  also  given. 

The  new  warehouses  are  large  and  handsome  buildings  with  spacious  rooms,  but  from  the  number 
of  persons  working  for  long  hours  together,  the  large  amount  of  gas-light  required  for  the  work,  the 
common  mode  of  heating  by  steam  pipes,  not  always  carefully  regulated,  and  the  want  of  proper 
ventilation,  that  which  is  provided  being  such  as  to  be  disliked  and  even  stopped  by  the  workpeople, 
or  from  some  other  less  apparent  causes,  the  air  becomes  impure  and  oppressive,  and  is  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  workpeople,  and  serious  injury  to  health  appears  traceable  to  these  causes,  especially 
when  the  work  is  long  continued  and  late. 

In  private  houses,  which,  where  many  persons  are  employed,  are  nearly  always  those  of  poor  women, 
the  work  rooms  are  small  and  close,  also  strongly  lighted  by  gas  placed  very  low,  the  room  being 
sometimes  one  in  use  also  as  a  bed  room.  There  are  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  the  windows, 
which  often  cannot  be  opened  for  fear  of  the  damp  spoiling  the  lace,  or  of  the  draught.  The  space 
allowed  for  each  person  in  some  places  is  very  small,  the  practice  being  to  put  as  many  into  a  room 
as  will  just  leave  room  for  the  children  on  their  little  low  stools,  and  for  the  lace  on  the  ground  or  on 
the  clipping  frames,  but  not  for  any  furniture,  or  for  anyone  to  move  about.  I  have  noticed  one 
where  the  space  was  67  cubic  feet  for  each  person,  another  about  90,  another  92,  another  about  100, 
and  there  are  others  where  the  allowance  is  not  much  greater. 

I  am  informed  by  an  official  person  in  the  War  Office  that  the  space  now  required  in  barracks  for 
each  soldier  is  from  500  to  600  cubic  feet,  according  to  situation,  and  1,200  cubic  feet  in  hospital 

In  some  cases,  in  order  to  keep  the  lace  clean,  the  children  are  obliged  to  sit  without  their  shoes, 
the  floors  being  often  of  plaster  or  brick. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  branch  of  lace  work  has  sprung  up,  of  a  kind  entirely  new  since 
the  time  of  the  former  inquiry  already  referred  to.  It  appears  to  Idc  of  a  peculiary  unhealthy  kind, 
and  carried  on  principally  by  young  girls;  it  is  "bonnet  front-making." 

For  this  purpose  lace  quillings- are  pressed  into  a  sort  of  frill  shape  or  plaits  by  being  passed  over 
rollers  in  what  is  called  a  "  gauffring  machine,"  a  small  stove  highly  heated  by  gas,  over  or  close  to 
which  the  girls  work,  no  escape  being  provided  for  the  gas.  On  placing  my  thermometer  on  the  knee 
of  a  young  girl  engaged  in  this  work  in  the  light  of  the  gas,  which  fell  on  the  whole  of  her  body  from 
the  waist  downwards,  it  rose  to  148°,  and  at  the  opening  where  the  hand  is  placed  to  draw  out  the 
lace  nearly  to  150°,  the  highest  that  the  thermometer  would  allow.  The  room  itself,  though  much 
cooler  and  fresher  than  when  I  had  been  in  it  before  and  than  most  gauffrlno;  rooms,  and  havina:  the 
window  open,  Avhich  is  not  common,  was  70°.  Other  machines  or  presses  also  heated  by  gas  or  steam 
pipes,  in  the  proportion  often  of  about  three  to  a  common  {i.e.,  single)  gauffring  machine,  are  used  for 
"  making  up  "  these  frills  into  bonnet  fronts,  and  the  latter  machines  are  stated  to  be  more  injurious 
than  the  former,  though  the  smell  and  heat  are  less  striking.  This  employment  is  believed  by  all, 
and  admitted  by  manufacturers,  to  be  very  unhealthy. 

At  one  of  these  manufactories  I  obtained  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  in  a  summer 
quarter  of  the  year  by  two  small  gauffring  machines  and  six  making-up  machines,  all  in  one  small 
room  of  less  than  4,500  cubic  feet,  seldom  all  in  use  at  once,  but  occasionally  working  overtime 
so  as  to  do  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  if  all  had  been  employed  evenly  for  the  regular  day 
of  11  hours  ;  the  amount  was  58,000  cubic  feet,  or  for  each  of  the  78  Avorking  days  743^  cubic 
feet.  The  consumption  in  Avinter  is  increased  about  20  per  cent,  for  lighting  this  room,  making 
743i  _j_  148-|-  =  892  cubic  feet,  and  this  would  fall  somewhat  more  on  the  darkest  and  shortest  days. 
But  Avithout  going  into  this,  the  quantity  of  gas  let  loose  into  this  room  Avithout  any  means  of  escape 
beyond  two  small  holes  knocked  in  the  ceiling,  which  over  the  gauffring  machines  is  not  more*  than 
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8  feet  high,  equals  in  a  winter  day  nearly  a  fifth,  in  a  summer  day  nearly  a  sixth,  of  the  whole  space 
of  the  room,  and  in  this  room  at  least  17  persons  are  employed.  I  have,  however,  felt  bonnet-front 
rooms  much  more  oppressive  than  this  with  gas,  and  of  a  higher  temperature.  At  this  work  com  - 
plaints of  sick  headache  are  very  common,  and  at  one  place  several  cases  of  fainting  are  stated. 

The  above  do  not  exhaust  but  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  character  of  employment 
in  which  lace  finishers  are  engaged. 

An  objection  strongly  urged  by  manufacturers  against  any  legislation  affecting  their  business  is, 
that  any  restrictions  upon  themselves  would  discourage  the  employment  of  the  young  under  more 
favourable  conditions  in  warehouses,  and  increase  the  pressure  in  the  private  houses  where  protection 
is  more  needed,  and  where  at  the  same  time  it  will,  as  they  conceive,  be  impossible  to  secure  it. 

I  Pillow  Lace  Making. 

The  labour  falling  under  the  third  head,  pillow  lace  making,  is  carried  on  principally  in  two  rural 
districts  of  England  ; — one  the  Honiton  lace  district,  running  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south 
coast  of  Devonshire  for  20  or  30  miles  and  a  few  miles  inland,  and  including  a  few  places  in  North  Devon ; 
the  other  extending  over  a  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Northampton, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Oxfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 

In  certain  places  a  manufacture  called  by  a  different  name,  but  the  same  in  the  nature  and  system 
of  the  employment,  is  carried  on.  This  is  "  braidwork,"  a  way  of  arranging  and  joining  together  braid 
so  as  to  produce  an  imitation  of  lace,  part  of  the  Avork  being  done  on  the  pillow  in  the  same  way  as  lace. 

Pillow  lace  is  made  also,  as  I  am  informed,  in  part  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick, 
Dublin,  and  Cork,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  me  think  it  desirable  to  visit  those  places. 

Pillow  lace  is  little  made  in  the  towns  but  chiefly  in  the  village  cottages,  thougli  not  entirely  in  the 
homes  of  the  lace  makers  themselves. 

In  some  parts  the  pillow  lace  employment  has  much  declined,  and  as  it  seems  permanently,  probably 
from  the  improvement  of  machine-made  lace ;  in  all  it  is  depressed  from  the  state  of  fashion  and  tem- 
porary causes.  Still  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  amount  paid  for  labour,  are  very  large. 
One  manufacturer  alone  employs  3,000  persons,  and  others  are  spoken  of  as  in  the  same  rank  of  business. 

The  work  requiring  great  manual  dexterity  and  experience,  but  very  little  muscular  strength  or  size, 
children  are  put  to  learn  it  at  a  very  early  age,  six  being  thought  the  best  by  some  teachers,  though 
many  begin  at  five  and  even  younger. 

For  this  purpose  they  usually  go  to  work  at  a  school  kept  by  a  woman  in  her  cottage.  These  rooms 
are  generally  the  living  rooms  of  small  cottages,  Avith  the  fireplace  stopped  up  to  prevent  draught, 
and  sometim.es  even  in  winter,  the  animal  heat  of  the  inmates  being  thought  sufficient ;  in  other  cases 
they  are  small  pantry-like  rooms  without  any  fireplace  ;  and  in  none  of  these  rooms  is  there  any  ventila- 
tion beyond  the  door  and  window,  the  latter  not  always  made  to  open,  or  if  it  will  open  not  opened. 

The  crowding  in  these  rooms  and  the  foulness  of  air  produced  by  it  are  sometimes  extreme.  I  have 
noticed  in  one  place  as  small  an  amount  of  space  as  under  25  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  The  inmates  are 
also  often  exposed  to  the  injurious  eftects  of  imperfect  drains,  sinks,  smells,  &c.,  common  at  the  outsides 
or  the  narrow  approaches  of  small  cottages. 

In  general  the  children  pay  a  small  weekly  sum  to  their  mistress,  and  are  entitled  to  the  lace  which 
they  make,  though  it  is  sometimes  disposed  of  for  them  by  the  mistress.  In  some  districts  they  go  at 
first  as  apprentices,  making  no  payment  but  giving  their  labour  instead.  In  either  case,  owing  to  the 
tiresomeness  of  teaching  young  children,  a  work  requiring  so  much  attention,  and  the  wish  to  have  tho 
room  free  of  them,  and  the  small  value  of  their  work,  they  are  rarely  kept  very  late,  i.e.  not  beyond 
10  p.m.  and  in  most  places  not  beyond  8  p.m.,  the  mistress  generally  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
their  work.    Still  they  sufffer  considerably  in  health  from  the  closeness  of  the  confinement  and  bad  air. 

They  are  also  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  education.  It  is  considered,  however,  in  many  places 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  teach  reading  as  well  as  lace  making,  and  though  but  a  few  minutes  in 
a  day  are  devoted  to  this,  when  it  is  practised  its  good  affects  appear  traceable  in  a  power  of  reading 
which  their  other  instruction  would  have  been  insufficient  to  give.  Conversely,  in  parish  and  other  schools 
children  are  sometimes  taught  lace  making  as  the  only  means  of  inducing  them  to  attend  at  all,  and  the 
children  afterwards  sell  their  lace.  In  the  event  of  places  of  manufacture  being  ever  placed  under  any 
regulation,  the  case  here  spoken  of  might  require  some  special  provision. 

After  children  leave  their  lace  schools,  generally  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15,  they  commonly 
work  at  home,  or  congregate  in  neighbours'  houses  for  the  sake  of  company  and  mutual  help,  and  to 
save  light.  Under  these  circumstances  they  work  v/hat  hours  they  please,  often  very  late,  and  some- 
times all  night  through. 

The  employment  is  often  made  more  injurious  to  the  eyesight  by  the  scantiness  of  the  light  in  which 
they  work,  or  by  its  being  transmitted  through  bottles  of  water.  The  younger  the  lace-makers  are,  the 
more  of  them  work  with  the  same  supply  of  light,  8  or  even  12  sometimes  working  round  one  dip  candle. 

Truck  payment,  either  entire  or  partial,  is  the  rule,  though  I  am  told  not  the  universal  rule,  of  the 
pillow  lace  manufacturer.  The  small  manufacturers  or  buyers  have  shops  of  grocery  and  drapery,  &c., 
which  must  be  taken  in  payment;  most  of  the  larger  insist  on  supplying  their  own  thread,  silk,  patterns, 
&c.,  and  deduct  the  value,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  third  or  more  of  the  entire  cost,  from  the  price  paid. 

Great  complaint  is  made  of  this,  not  only  by  lace-makers,  but  by  residents  of  all  kinds  in  the  lace- 
districts.    In  some  cases,  if  money  is  paid,  a  heavy  discount  is  charged  for  the  favour. 

Lace  when  made  on  the  pillow  is  complete,  and  does  not  require  finishing  like  the  machine  made 
lace.  The  cleaning  which  is  sometimes  needed  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  a  separate 
employment. 

Machine  and  Pillow  Lace. 

There  are,  however,  certain  processes  Avhich  both  pillow  and  machine-made  lace  sometimes  pass  Making  up. 
through  to  fit  them  for  ultimate  sale  to  the  consumer,  and  which  may  be  included  in  the  term  "making 
"  up."    This  sometimes  approaches  very  nearly  to  millinery. 

Honiton  lace  is  usually  made  in  separate  pieces,  or  "  sprigs,"  some  as  small  as  a  swan-shot,  and  these 
are  afterwards  joined  together,  either  on  the  pillow  by  other  lace- work,  or  with  the  needle,  either  by 
sewing  together  or  by  mounting  on  net. 
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Some  articles  require  further  making-up  by  joining  in  different  ways  or  to  other  substances,  and  are 
given  out  from  warehouses  in  Nottingham,  London,  and  elsewhere  to  females  for  the  purpose. 

Making-up  of  all  kinds  is  an  employment  for  which  young  girls  are  generally  said  to  be  unsuitable, 
and  it  is  comparatively  limited  in  extent. 

With  regard  to  the  hours  of  work  which  now  prevail,  or  are  likely  to  prevail  hereafter,  the  following 
points  seem  to  require  attention. 

(1.)  The  generally  low  state  of  trade  at  the  time  of  this  inquiry  and  for  some  time  previously. 
(2.)  The  nature  of  the  material  produced,  as  in  an  exceptional  degree  an  article  of  luxury,  and  de- 
pendent upon  season  and  fashion,  and  therefore  subject  to  great  fluctuations  of  demand, — fluctua- 
tions however  which,  according  to  the  statements  of  some  manufacturers,  good  management  and 
improved  public  opinion  have  already  in  some  cases  rendered  compatible  with  moderate  hours  of 
work  without  a  diminution  of  profit;  but  which,  so  far  as,  according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  such'a 
result  is  not  or  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  voluntary  and  unaided  efforts  of  the  employers  themselves, 
at  times  press  severely  upon  the  young. 
(3.)  The  apparent  tendency  of  the  increased  facilities  of  production  and  communication  to  increase 

the  uncertainty  and  changeableness  of  fashion. 
(4.)  The  fact  that  manufacturers  do  not  seem  aware  of  the  actual  hours  for  which  work  is  carried  on, 
sometimes  without  their  knowledge  even  on  their  own  premises,  by  the  wishes  or  through  the 
negligence  of  their  subordinates ;  though,  if  such  work  were  illegal,  care  would  no  doubt  be  taken 
by  the  employer  to  prevent  it.  Cases  of  persons  suff"ering  severely  from  late  warehouse-work,  which 
have  come  before  me,  have  occurred  in  the  employment  of  principals,  who  have  stated  to  me  their 
conviction  that  long  work-hours  are  not  for  the  interest  of  the  employer,  and  do  not  in  fact  occur, 
or  only  so  exceptionally  as  to  be  harmless. 
(5.)  The  supposed  probable  effect  of  any  legislation  which  would  not  reach  to  all  places,  however 

small,  where  hired  labour  is  employed. 
As  it  is  sometimes  said  that,  in  the  event  of  any  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  French 
competition  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  French  labour  will  enable  the  consumer  to  supply 
his  wants  without  being  forced  to  adapt  himself  to  the  powers  of  the  English  producer,  I  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  price  paid  for  female  lace-finishing  labour  in  France,  but  I 
have  failed  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information.  The  little  evidence  given  is  conflicting,  and  con- 
flicts again  with  what  I  am  told  by  a  manufacturer  engaged  in  the  lace  business  in  both  countries, 
but  who  wishes  not  to  make  a  statement  in  person.  He  states  that  from  his  experience  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  cost  of  labour  in  England  employed  in  finishing  fancy  lace  is  from  12  to  15,  probably 
about  14,  per  cent,  more  than  in  France.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  finishing  fancy  lace  of  the  average  amount  of  ornament  is  about  five  times  that 
of  the  persons  employed  in  making  it. 

Complaint  of  the  great  amount  of  immorality  prevailing  in  Nottingham,  and  resulting  in  great 
measure  from  the  nature  of  the  employment  there,  in  particular  from  young  females  being  kept  late  in 
their  places  of  work,  and  of  the  unfitness  of  the  young  women  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  household 
and  children,  have  been  made  to  me  by  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  bring  such  a  charge  against  their 
neighbours  in  their  own  statements,  but  who  are  impressed  with  the  serious  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  wish  that  public  attention  should  be  called  to  it  with  the  view  of  checking  the  evil,  if  possible. 
Some  of  the  evidence  connects  this  with  the  want  of  early  education,  and  certain  facts  and  figures 
seem  to  show  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the  complaint.  The  same  disregard  of  the  common  duties 
of  mothers  as  existed  20  years  ago  is  found  still,  and  is  shown  by  the  still  undiminished  use  of  opiates 
and  the  general  neglect,  which  bear  their  fruit  in  the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Extracts  from  tables 
which  are  appended  show  that  in  some  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths, 
in  some  cases  more  than  a  third  have  been  those  of  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  since  the  date  of  the  former  Children's  Emj)loyment  Inquiry  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  opening  out  closed  yards,  providing  drainage,  and  making  other  proper 
arrangements,  and  also  building  new  houses  under  strict  sanitary  conditions  beyond  the  old  confined 
limits  of  the  town  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Other 
tables  show  the  high  rate  of  consumption  at  certain  ages,  which  coincide  with  the  ages  of  the  large 
mass  of  females  employed  in  warehouses ;  and  the  experience  of  medical  men  is  that  the  cases  of 
consumption  in  the  lace  finishing  neighbourhood  are  found  chiefly  amongst  females. 

The  general  appearance  of  all  regularly  employed  in  lace  work,  not  merely  in  dressing  rooms  or  at 
bonnet-front  making,  but  also  in  the  common  warehouse  and  private  house  work,  is  unhealthy. 
There  is  a  general  want  of  colour  and  also  of  animation  ;  as  described  by  one  person,  "  they  look  that 
"  white."  The  worn  and  early-aged  faces,  and  frequently  the  failing  sight  of  those  who  have  left  ware- 
houses and  depend  on  taking  work  at  their  own  homes  or  employing  children,  show  unmistakeable 
marks  of  the  labour  that  they  have  gone  through,  and  the  anxiety  which  they  still  suffer  from  the 
alternations  of  high  pressure  and  absohite  want  of  work.  Even  the  children  work  with  a  closeness  of 
attention  and  a  quickness  which  is  astonishing,  scarcely  ever  allowing  their  fingers  to  rest  or  even 
move  less  quickly,  or  taking  their  eyes  off  from  their  work  when  questioned,  for  fear  of  losing  a 
moment.  Even  the  youngest  often  beg  to  work  over-hours,  as  that  gives  them  the  only  money  which, 
as  a  rule,  they  ever  get  for  themselves.  One  little  girl  of  9  works  so  hard  as  even  to  frighten  her 
mistress  for  her  health,  and  "  till  she  has  to  stop  to  rest  her  little  head."  Yet  a  hope  has  reached 
many  even  of  these  little  ones,  as  I  am  informed,  and  as  their  smiles  when  met  by  me  in  streets  or 
schools  would  seem  to  show,  that  their  work  hours  may  one  day  be  shortened. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Edward  White, 
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MESSRS.  W.  AND  F.  DOBSON'S,  LACE  DRESSERS,  GREAT  FREEMAN  STREET 
AND  FINKHILL  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  room  at  the  former  place  is  about  250  feet  long,  and  newly  built.  The  rooms  at  the  latter,  at 
which  there  was  no  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  are  older  and  much  smaller,  the  walls  of  the  staircase 
&c.  grimed  with  dirt  from  long  want  of  cleaning.  From  my  own  observation  it  clearly  is  not  the  case 
that  dressing  rooms,  whether  walls,  ceilings,  or  floors,  are  cleaned  as  often  as  they  need  it,  as  stated  by 
some  persons.    Many  are  quite  new,  and  show  the  need  less. 


Lace  finishing. 

Nottingham. 
Mr.E.J.WMte. 


Mr.  Frederick  Dobson. — We  use  the  room  here  for 
silk,  chiefly  plain  quillings,  and  those  in  Finkliill  Street 
for  cotton.  We  have  tried  night  work,  and  find  it 
does  not  answer  in  a  business  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  well  done.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  all  were 
required  to  work  only  between  6  and  6.  It  would 
give  sufficient  time  for  the  work  wanted,  and  leave 
leisure  for  rest,  recreation,  and  fresh  air  ;  the  latter  is 
very  important  on  account  of  health  for  those  who  work 
in  dressing  rooms.  For  tlie  silk  a  heat  of  about  80°  is 
sufficient  ;  for  the  thick  cottons,  about  90°  or  95°.  In 
the  silk  room  there  are  two  frames,  one  on  each  side. 
While  the  girls  are  at  work  on  one  side  the  windows 
on  the  other  are  always  open.  The  fresh  air  dries 
the  work.  One  of  our  pieces  takes  on  the  average 
about  20  minutes,  and  can  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  A  slight  margin  for  the  time  of  leaving  off  is 
necessary,  as  the  work  when  begun  must  be  finished 
or  spoiled.  In  my  opinion  the  employment  is  healthy, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  admission  of  so  much  fresh 
air  and  free  perspiration.  We  should  not  give  up  girls 
under  18  on  account  of  their  labour  being  limited  to 
the  extent  mentioned. 

Sarah  Ann  Ford,  age  17. — Hours  are  8  to  8,  never 
later,  but  begin  in  summer  for  a  month  or  two  at  6.  * 
Always  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea, 
as  near  1  and  5  as  the  work  suits.  Goes  home  for 
both,  as  most  of  them  do.  Those  who  stay  take  meals 
in  the  tea  room.  There  is  no  washing  place  or  towels, 
but  they  go  into  the  dipping  room  and  wash  the  black 
off"  with  vitriol  and  water.  Has  Is.  as  a  "wetter  ;"a 
"  roller  "  gets  from  7^.  6c?.  to  9*.  Went  to  a  dressing 
room  (Webster's)  at  13,  and  has  been  at  two  others  since, 
and  then  came  here.  At  Webster's  worked  from  8  a.m. 
till  6  p.m.  or  so  ;  when  busy,  generally  from  6  till  7  ; 
once  or  twice  from  6  till  9.  It  made  her  uncomfortable 
at  first,  and  she  was  very  ill  ;  was  faint,  sick,  and 


had  headaches,  but  most  at  Webster's.  Is  so  still 
sometimes.  The  others  were  bad  and  sometimes 
fainted  and  fell  down,  but  uot  often.  It  would 
happen  sometimes  once  a  week,  sometimes  once  a 
fortnight.  That  was  the  usual  thing  when  she  was 
there,  about  2  years.  When  they  fainted  they  were 
carried  out  into  the  office,  aud  came  back  next  day  or 
in  a  couple  of  days  perhaps.  There  were  about  36 
women  and  girls,  two  younger  than  herself.  They 
had  very  few  breaks  in  their  work,  and  she  never  sat 
down.  She  used  to  feel  very  tired  at  night.  They 
used  to  have  the  windows  open  on  one  or  both  sides. 
It  was  hottest  when  doing  the  thickest  cottons.  The 
moisture  would  stand  on  her  face  but  not  wet  her 
body  much.  It  did  with  some  of  the  others.  They 
used  to  say  that  they  had  to  go  home  and  strip  them- 
selves to  dry  their  things.  Often  catches  bad  colds 
by  coming  out  of  the  room  with  nothing  on.  Brings 
a  cloak  in  summer,  but  sometimes  leaves  it,  at  dinner 
time  perhaps,  and  then  catches  cold.  They  are  only 
"  bits  of  colds,"  and  do  not  pain  her  chest.  Has  not 
heard  of  the  girls  having  rheumatism  here.  At  one 
of  her  other  places  (Cleaver's)  two  girls  fainted,  but 
she  has  seen  none  do  so  here,  aud  has  not  heard  them 
speak  of  it  much.  Was  a  strong  girl  when  at  service 
before  she  went  to  work,  and  never  bad  or  faint. 
Went  to  Sunday  school  and  chapel  for  two  years,  but 
has  left  a  year.  Went  to  night  school  at  Webster's, 
but  never  to  a  week  day  school.  Cannot  read  at  all. 
Could  better  once.  Remembers  the  letters.  (Cannot 
spell  "  girl.")  Never  wrote.  Miss  Webster  was 
teaching  her  sums  when  she  left.  Goes  to  chapel 
Sunday  nights.  (Mentions  some  Scripture  events.) 
Is  quite  sure  she  is  right  in  saying  that  at  Webster's 
a  girl  fainted  about  once  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

[This  girl  has  no  colour  at  all  in  her  cheeks.] 


MESSRS.  F.  F.  AND  A.  CLEAVER  AND  CO/S,  LACE  DRESSERS,  WILFORD  ROAD, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

These  rooms  occupy  two  floors  of  258  feet  in  length,  in  a  large  new  building  over  another  dressing 
room  (Carter's,  mentioned  below).  The  temperature  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  one  room  79°, 
in  the  other  83°,  and  was  stated  to  be  usually  low ;  but,  if  so,  the  effects  as  stated  in  the  evidence 
are  the  more  deserving  attention.  Fainting  and  faintness  are  common  as  well  as  colds.  Two  of  the 
children  coughed  very  frequently.  Several  of  the  girls  employed  are  unusually  young  for  such  work, 
and  the  meals  are  taken  by  many  in  the  dressing  rooms  themselves.  I  saw  some  of  the  children 
beginning  their  dinner  in  one  of  the  dressing  rooms  before  I  left  it. 

Of  7  of  Ihe  youngest  girls,  the  eldest  is  13  years  old,  the  two  youngest  11,  and  the  remainder  12, 
All  go  to  Sunday  school,  two  to  night  school,  a  third  having  left  because  her  mother  was  ill  and  could 
not  spare  her,  and  all  but  one  have  been  to  day  schools  for  the  following  periods ; — one  from  6  years 
of  age  to  8,  one  from  6  to  9,  one  from  6  to  10,  one  from  5  to  10,  one  from  5  to  1 1,  one  from  4  to  6. 
One  named  by  all  as  the  best  reader  could  read  fairly,  one  named  as  the  worst  could  spell  "  it  is, 
&c.,"  and  all  said  they  could  do  as  much.  One  could  write  in  a  copy  book,  two  on  a  slate.  These 
children  carry  the  dressing  in  buckets,  and  set  the  frames,  i.e.  push  them  in  or  out,  &c. 


Mr.  Alfred  Cleaver. — The  business  of  the  firm  is 
general.  A  limitation  of  the  work  of  the  younger 
hands,  i.e.  under  18,  would  make  no  difference  if  the 
same  for  all  in  the  trade.  Cannot  tell  what  they  would 
do  if  the  children  had  to  go  to  school  part  of  the  day. 
Might  sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
for  two  sets.  If  the  hours  were  limited  at  night 
would  begin  at  6  and  find  no  difficulty  in  it.  Likes 
closing  early  best,  and  very  rarely  works  more  than 
12  hours. 

A 


Cannot  at  all  say  how  long  a  piece  usually  takes  to 
dress  ;  sometimes  not  more  than  three  minutes,  some- 
times an  hour,  sometimes  longer.  The  weather  does 
not  make  much  difference.  They  always  stop  pretty 
near  1  o'clock  for  dinner,  seldom  more  than  10  or  15 
minutes  one  side  of  it  or  the  other.  If  work  were 
wanted  it  must  be  done,  whether  they  were  bound  to 
leave  off  or  not,  or  the  order  would  be  lost.  Thinks 
that  the  work  is  healthy,  because  they  have  a  sick  fund 
from  which  any  one  can  draw  after  three  days'  absence 
a  2 
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Noltinn;ham. 


Lace  Finishing.  IVoin  illness,  but  tli.at  seldom  liappcns;  perhaps  once 
in  tlu'ee  months.    Medical  men  have  told  them  that 

  it  is  much  more  healthy  than  a  warehouse,  Avherc  so 

Mr.J.E.  Wlilic.  ™!'^iiy  f^i'e  stewed  u]:)  together  so. 

  Catherine  Thorpe,  age  13.—  Sets  frames  by  pushing 

them  in  or  out  on  slides.  The  hours  are  from  8  till  7, 
01',  if  they  are  busy,  from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  8  ]).m.  An 
^  hour  and  10  minutes  for  dinner  about  1  ;  half  an  hour 
for  tea  about  5.  They  have  these  meals  in  the  work 
I'oom  here,  only  one  or  two  of  them  ever  going  home 
for  them.  Sometimes  the  women  sit  out  on  the  steps 
(of  the  stone  staircase).  Some  of  them  are  badly  at 
times.  Her  sister,  aged  24,  is  so,  and  has  been  at 
home  for  a  week  now.  Another,  Bella  Walker,  often 
faints.  '•'  A  many  of  them  do."  Witness  has  had  a  bad 
cold.    Children's  Avages  are  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  a  Aveck. 

[Is  very  pale  and  thin ;  looks  ill  fed.] 

Sarah  Thorpe,  age  12. — Fell  down  and  went  into 
fits  here.  Often  has  to  go  home  badly.  Often  has 
bad  cold  and  cough.  Does  not  know  how  she  gets 
it,  but  sometimes  "  we  go  out  of  the  room  without  our 
things  on." 

Helen  Haytvard,  age  1 1 . — Here  a  year.  H  as 
fainted  two  or  three  times. 

Alice  Wilson,  age  13. — Fainted  on  the  steps  while 
going  from  one  room  to  the  other.  Many  times  feels 
faint  without  really  fainting.  Gets  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  ta]i  then  and  goes  out  on  the  steps.  Many 
of  them  do  the  same  when  they  feel  very  badly.  Often 
has  colds. 

Edith  Gricomhc,  age  12. — Has  had  a  bad  cold  and 
cough  for  a  Aveek  or  two.    Often  has  it. 

Harriet  Wright,  age  12. — Finds  it  very  hot.  It 
is  very  cold  now  (83°).  Feels  sickly  at  times. 
Emma  Brown,  aged  12,  who  is  gone  to  dinner,  has 
very  bad  fits  here  "  like  as  if  she  was  dead." 

Bella  Walker,  age  18. — Worked  at  clipping  and 


scolloping  in  Mr,  Cleaver's  warehouse  till  here.  Has 
middling  health. 

[Tliis  witness  who  looked  much  better  than 
many  in  dressing  rooms,  though  of  too 
delicate  a  colour,  when  asked  if  she  did 
not  faint  (see  statement  of  Catherine 
Thorpe)  was  unwilling  to  answer,  and  v/-as 
caught  up  by  a  woman  near  (next  witness) 
as  follows.] 

Mrs.  Pilkin.—"  She  (Bella  Walker)  often  faints." 
Has  been  very  bad  all  this  Aveek  and  fainted  tAvo  or 
three  times.  Is  sometimes  Avell  for  a  Aveek  or  so. 
They  have  to  go  outside  Avhen  they  are  faint,  and 
Avhen  they  come  in  "the  nasty  feel  comes  on  again." 
Witness  has  often  felt  very  ill  herself,  but  used  to  be 
Avorse  than  she  is  now.  "  It's  a  nasty  Ioav  feel  and 
"  flinty."  Thinks  it  is  the  heat.  Has  been  in  two 
dressing  rooms  before.  Dobson's  (Finkhill  Street), 
and  Harrison's  (Great  Freeman  Street.)  Dobson's  is 
the  unhealthicst  place  in  the  tOAA'n,  because  it  is  so 
low  and  the  heat  so  close  to  you.  But  most  of  them 
had  pretty  middling  health  there.  The  tliick  cottons 
are  "  steamy  hot."  That  is  not  so  healthful  as  dry 
hot. 

[On  referring  these  general  complaints  of 
fainting  afterwards  to  Mr.  Cleaver,  he 
thought  at  first  that  it  could  not  be  so 
common,  but  that  as  regards  one  of  the 
little  ones  it  might  be  from  cunning, 
though  I  could  not  learn  hoAV,  and  that 
in  the  other  cases  it  must  be  from  their 
not  having  enough  solid  food,  and  that  the 
Avitness  Bella  Walker  in  particular  main- 
tained a  great  part  of  her  family  and 
probably  was  in  Avant  of  food.] 

MESSRS.  COOPER  AND  WAIN'S,  Li.CE  DRESSERS,  ISLAND  STREET, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

These  rooms,  one  on  each  floor  with  two  parallel  frames  in  each,  are  very  small,  being  only  120 
feet  long,  narroAV  and  very  Ioav.  Tlie  space  is  of  course  ample  for  the  small  number  of  people 
employed,  but  it  is  said  by  owners  of  small  rooms,  and  as  it  seems  Avith  reason,  that  OAving  to  the  short 
length  and  small  number  of  their  frames  they  can  be  all  fully  Avorked  by  a  small  number  of  hands 
as  fast  as  the  lace  will  dry,  so  that  little  or  no  time  Avould  be  saved  by  employing  more  hands. 
Consequently  that  in  case  of  a  press  of  work  they  would  be  unable  by  any  means  except  by 
taking  larger  premises  or  employing  only  adults,  to  make  up  for  any  loss  Avhich  might  arise  from  any 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  those  Avho  were  not  adults,  and  that  the  benefit  would  go  to  those  Avho 
have  the  larger  rooms,  3.nd  Avho,  if  their  present  number  of  hands  were  not  suflficient,  could  employ 
more  Avith  effect,  so  as  to  do  any  amount  of  Avork  that  might  be  thrown  upon  them.  An  effect  of 
rooms  being  low  is  that  Avhere,  as  in  the  present  case,  heating  pipes  are  carried  along  the  ceiling  as 
Avell  as  near  the  ground  great  heat  is  given  out  close  to  the  heads  of  the  Avorkpeople,  Avhich  is 
sometimes  complained  of  The  Avork  done  at  these  rooms  is  all  "  Paris  "  dressing  (a  kind  requiring 
more  heat  than  others),  and  the  usual  heat  Avas  said  to  be  85°  or  90°,  but  the  thermometer  A;v'as 
broken.  My  own  stood  in  each  room  at  100°.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  estimate  of  the  dressers 
tliemselves  as  to  the  heat  employed  is  not  very  accurate,  and  the  temperature  seems  to  be  regulated 
empirically,  so  to  say,  rather  than  by  any  scientific  observation.  At  one  place  observations  have 
been  taken  and  recorded,  but  only  very  recently.  In  other  rooms  also  I  have  found  the  temperature 
very  many  degrees  higher  than  Avas  stated  by  the  master  to  be  needed  or  usual,  and  great  surprise 
Avas  expressed  on  my  draAving  attention  to  the  actual  heat. 

3Irs.  Cooper. — The  business  here  is  only  Paris 
dressing  for  bonnet  foundations,  either  black  or  Avliite, 
but  all  about  the  same  thickness,  and  each 


same  tiucKuess,  auu  cacii  piece 
taking  on  the  aA'erage  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  one,  two,  or  three  coatings  of  dressing  are  re- 
quired, the  first  being  applied  by  dipping  the  lace  in 
the  mixture,  the  others  spread  by  wetting  with  brushes 
and  rolling  out  after  the  piece  is  on  the  frame.  The 
Paris  dressing  takes  longer  than  any  other  kind. 

If  the  air  be  damp  or  foggy  outside  it  delays  the  work, 
but  very  seldom  so  as  to  make  a  piece  take  more  than 
two  hours.  About  85°  or  90°  is  the  usual  heat  here, 
Avhich  is  less  than  usual  for  the  same  kind  of  Avork. 
100°  would  be  better  if  they  could  get  it,  but  that 
would  be  rather  too  much  for  the  workpeople.  If 
there  were  fixed  hours  of  Avork  for  the  younger  hands 
no  time  could  be  made  up  in  small  rooms  like  these 
by  employing  more  hands,  or  any  other  means  that 
she  can  see,  though  it  might  if  the  frames  were  longer 


or  more  numerous.  What  they  could  not  do  them- 
selves Avould  not  Avait  for  them,  as  there  are  so  many 
and  so  large  dressing  rooms  now  that  some  are  ahvays 
ready  to  take  Avork  and  do  it  in  time.  Has  lost  a 
good  deal  of  work  so  this  last  summer,  because  she 
does  not  like  to  go  beyond  about  13  hours  or  so,  which 
is  quite  long  enough.  When  she  is  tired  herself  she 
likes  the  people  to  give  over  too.  Has  found  the 
AVork  healthy. 

Began  it  30  years  ago  at  Spencer's  Rooms,  Carl- 
ton Street,  Avheu  she  Avas  9  years  old,  and  there 
were  seven  or  eight  girls  about  her  age.  Children 
do  not  go  so  young  noAV,  but  if  they  do  not  learn  by 
about  13  they  are  not  so  teachable.  When  she  first 
Avent  she  had  to  begin  at  5  in  the  morning  and  stay 
till  12  at  night,  and  did  that  very  often  indeed. 
They  thought  five  hours  bed  quite  a  treat  if  they  were 
busy.  But  there  Avas  always  plenty  of  work  ;  it 
Avas  much  more  regular  formerly  than  uoav,  as  there 
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were  fewer  rooms.  Girls  would  not  work  such  long 
hours  .now.  All  tins  work  never  hurt  her,  nor  has 
she  found  it  hurt  any  one  or  seen  any  fainting  during 
the  four  years  they  have  had  these  rooms.  Girls 
sometimes  buy  something,  as,  e.g.,  antimonial  wine,  to 
make  themselves  poorly  if  they  want  a  half  holiday. 
Has  a  woman  here  now  Avho  used  to  do  so  (afterwards 
points  her  out).  The  girls  are  much  better  when  they 
are  at  full  Avork  here  than  when  they  are  not,  and  all 
say  so.  They  cannot  stand  being  out  and  about  more, 
as  they  all  catch  such  bad  colds  from  it.  Has  got 
one  herself  now. 

Harriet  Shadd. — Went  to  Brown's  dressing  rooms 
to  work  when  she  was  8  years  old,  and  her  tAvo  sisters 
went  there  at  about  the  same  age  or  a  little  older. 
(This  from  her  a]iparent  age  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
before  the  time  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Cooper.)  The 
hour  for  beginning  Avas  5  in  the  morning  in  summer 
always  and  in  winter  if  they  were  busy,  otherwise  8. 
The  common  time  for  leaving  off  Avas  10  p.m.,  as  they 
were  full  all  the  year  round  nearly,  but  Avhen  they 
were  busy  it  was  12.  Has  been  in  dressing  rooms  till 
now,  in  four  altogether,  and  many  a  time  been  in  them 
as  late  as  12,  especially  on  Saturday  night.  Her 
health  was  very  good  formerly,  but  is  not  the  same 
noAv.  Has  seen  girls  faint  by  the  frame  side,  but 
never  did  so  herself.  It  Avas  chiefly  the  younger 
ones. 


New  Basford)  for  three  years  before.  The  hours 
here  are  from  8  to  8,  and  she  has  not  stayed  after  9. 
There  is  lunch  at  10^  ;  dinner  at  1,  an  hour  ;  tea  at 
5,  half  an  hour.  At  Carter's  the  hours  Avere  from 
8  to  6^  and  not  later  than  9,  but  in  summer  they 
Avent  at  6.  At  Mason's  they  Avere  from  8  to  7  and 
never  after  8.  There  Avas  one  room  and  about  20 
females  there.  Has  a  sister  at  Mallet's  dressing  rooms, 
NeAV  Basford,  Avhere  the  hours  are  from  8  till  7  and 
never  later.  Her  sister  does  not  catch  cold  in  coming 
back  to  Nottingham  at  night.  She  is  "  very  strong," 
and  the  room  is  not  so  hot  as  these.  Witness  ahvays 
brings  a  cloak  Avitli  her  to  Avrap  herself  up  Avell  Avheu 
she  leaves,  but  does  not  change  her  things.  Wlien 
she  first  Avent  to  a  dressing  room  she  found  it  very 
hot  but  it  never  "  took  any  etiect  on  me."  Has  seen 
one  or  tAvo  faint  at  Carter's  '  at  odd  times  "  but  not 
very  often.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  heat 
at  Carter's  and  here  that  she  sees.  Is  not  very 
tired.  It  is  Avhen  they  get  old  that  they  get  tired. 
Means  by  old  "  getting  in  years,  about  34."  '•  The 
heat  makes  you  tired."  Has  Is.  6d.  set  Avages.  Has 
been  to  Sunday  school  for  the  four  last  years,  never 
to  a  night  school  ;  at  a  Aveek  day  school  for  tAvo 
years  till  she  Aveut  out  to  lace  draAving  at  10  years 
old.  Can  read  (reads  well),  cauAvrite  "just  common," 
and  could  do  so  "  Avell "  but  has  forgotten  noAv,  but 
ncA'er  did  sums.  There  are  40  shillings  in  two  sove- 
reigns. Does  not  remember  hoAv  many  hundreds 
there  are  in  a  thousand,  but  she  often  hears  the  lasses 
counting  such  things  at  meal  times. 


Lace  Finishing. 

Nottinghara. 
Mr.J.E.  White. 


[This  Avitness  looks  worn  and  thin.] 

Ann  Hart,  age  15. — Haifa  year  here  and  in  other 
dressing  rooms'  (Lambert's,  Carter's,  and  Mason's 

MR.  J.  L.  BOTTOM'S,  LACE  DRESSER,  SHERWOOD  HILL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

These  premises  are  very  favourably  situated  for  health  on  high  ground  outside  the  toAvn,  and  are 
so  large  as  to  alloAV  not  only  of  a  dressing  room  unusually  large,  viz.,  325  feet  long  by  201  feet  broad, 
though  part  is  narrower,  or  nearly  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  only  of  one  story  more  than  20  feet  high, 
with  roof  ventilation,  and  containing  seven  parallel  frames,  but  also  of  a  space  of  gravel  and  turf  outside. 
But  of  this,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  employment,  the  more  prudent  rarely  avail  themselves, 
going  only  from  the  Avork  room  to  the  adjoining  dining  room,  and  many  remaining  there  but  a  short 
time.  There  is,  however,  generally  speaking  more  colour  in  the  faces  of  the  Avomen  and  girls  here  than 
I  have  seen  in  other  dressing  rooms,  and  the  general  account  of  the  health  is  better.  The  temperature 
is  lower  than  in  many  places,  certainly  to  the  feeling,  and  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  by  the  thermo- 
meter. From  extracts  Avhich  I  took  at  chance  from  a  register  only  kept  for  the  last  Aveek  or  two,  it 
had  ranged  from  75**  to  88°  Avith  a  dry  bulb  thermometer,  and  from  69°  to  80°  with  a  Avet  bulb,  one 
entry  being  82°  against  79°,  another  79°  against  69°,  these  two  cases  being  both  on  days  described 
as  wet.  A  difference  of  only  3°  between  the  two  bulbs  at  this  high  temperature  shows  a  moisture 
about  as  oppressive  probably  as  that  in  a  very  close  heavy  summer  day,  such  as  just  before  a  thunder- 
I  storm.  While  I  Avas  there  my  thermometer  rose  to  90°,  and  some  of  the  women  thought  that  the 
I  heat  Avas  not  "  on,"  and  said  that  it  Avas  "  middling  noAV,"  and  Avas  commonly  from  90°  to  95°.  Com- 
i  pared,  however,  Avith  many  other  rooms,  it  Avas  fresh  and  pleasant. 

But  CA^en  here  under  favourable  conditions  the  effects  of  the  employment  were  apparent.  When 
1  entered  the  room  in  the  dinner  interval  many  Avere  languidly  lying  at  full  length  or  sitting  at  half 
length  on  the  floor,  one  with  the  front  of  her  dress  entirely  thrown  open,  another  sitting  on  a  stool 
with  visible  perspiration  on  her  face  ;  and  the  general  whiteness  of  arm  and  transparency  of  complexion 
were  very  noticeable. 

The  place  is  fitted  AvIth  every  convenience  for  Avashing,  &c.  A  library,  chiefly  of  religious  books, 
is  kept,  and  I  Avas  told  by  some  of  the  women  that  these  were  much  read  till  they  became  knoAvn, 
and  that  a  ncAv  stock  had  not  been  added.  Many  Avere  sitting  or  reclining  about  reading  books, 
papers,  &c.,  or  doing  needle  Avork.  A  group  of  five  Avere  engaged  in  reading  Bibles  Avhich  they  had 
brought  with  them. 


31r.  J.  L.  Bottom. — Some  years  since  I  ago  evi- 
dence upon  the  inquiiy  into  Bleach  Works,  &c.,  and 
on  referring  to  that  I  find  that  it  applies  equally  to  the 
present  time,  except  as  to  the  number  of  overhours, 
which  is  noAV  occasionally  five  in  a  day, — the  number 
of  females  employed,  and  the  temperature,  both  of  which 
have  been  increased, — and  the  use  of  some  frames 
worked  by  machinery,  Avhich  has  been  discontinued. 
I  have  machinery,  but  it  is  rarely  used,  and  then  only 
for  a  purpose  (pi'essing  out  the  dressing  by  rollers), 
which  can  be  done  almost  as  Avell  by  hand,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  worth  the  employment  of  an  engine  on 
purpose. 

At  that  time  the  expediency  of  applying  regulations 
to  lace  factories  had  not  been  so  fully  discussed  as  it 
since  has.  The  difficulties  Avhich  lace  dressers  would 
meet  with  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  Avork  depending 
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upon  changes  of  fashion  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
felt  by  the  lace  makers.  Indeed  a  maker  must  run  a 
risk  Avhich  Ave  do  not,  as  he  must  decide  upon  his 
patterns  in  sufficient  time,  and  this  often  considerable, 
to  be  in  a  position  to  j^roduce  goods  Avhen  the  season 
comes,  though  he  keeps  as  little  stock  as  possible. 
Our  only  risk  is  that  of  keeping  up  an  establishment 
large  enough  to  do  the  orders  Avhich  Ave  may  get 
quickly  enough  to  keep  ourselves  from  losing  any 
custom,  and  this  risk  Ave  must  and  do  incur,  and  from 
my  experience  it  is  not  usual  to  lose  much  by  inability 
to  do  the  work  as  speedily  as  required.  If  other 
establishments  Avere  under  equal  restrictions  there 
Avould  be,  so  far,  less  room  for  such  loss  by  a  demand 
for  immediate  execution  of  an  order.  But  the  dressing 
rooms  in  Nottingham  have  increased  very  ranch  of 
late,  and  beyond  Avhat  is  required  ;  and  in  consequence 
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of  this  excess,  there  are  always  some  ready  for  the 
work  which  others  cannot  do.  If  it  were  not,  however, 
for  this  excess  the  dressers  would  be  put  in  a  greater 
difficulty  than  the  makers  by  any  restriction  of  hours, 
as  the  lace  is  not  sent  to  be  dressed  as  uniformly  as  it 
is  made,  but  is  kept  in  stock  till  the  manufacturer  has 
occasion  to  finish  it,  which  he  does  not  do  till  the  last 
moment  Avhen  he  feels  sure  to  Avant  it  finished  in  a 
particular  way  or  gets  a  positive  order.  Consequently 
the  orders  given  to  dressers  are  more  sudden  and 
occasion  more  pressure  than  is  felt  by  lace  makers. 

Again  a  lace  making  machine  can  be  stopped  at  a 
given  time  without  injury.  Dressing  cannot.  Each  piece 
of  my  lace,  nearly  all  silk,  and  of  nearly  all  kinds,  Avith 
a  very  little  light  cotton,  takes  on  an  average  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  put  it  on  the  frame  and  spread 
the  dressing,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  dry,  and  this  may  be  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  Aveather.  The  moisture  outside  must  be  great 
to  affect  the  work  inside,  but  it  is  diflficult  to  counter- 
act frost  or  great  cold  by  applying  extra  heat.  If  the 
piece  be  taken  off  too  soon  it  Avill  stick  together  and 
spoil.  Till  it  is  dry  it  must  be  Avatched,  and  the  frame 
narroAved  by  racking  in,  if  silk,  and  widened  by  rack- 
ing out,  if  cotton,  as  the  former  contracts  and  the  latter 
expands,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  dressing. 
But  one  person  can  attend  to  the  Avhole  frame  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  dressing  is  once  set,  i.e.  dry, 
it  may  be  left  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  injury, 
but  not  all  night.  The  odd  intervals  could  not  be 
filled  up  with  short  pieces  of  work.  It  is  more  con- 
venient to  dress  pieces  of  the  same  class  of  material 
one  after  the  other.  No  other  respect  in  Avhich  this 
business  differs,  as  regards  restrictions  on  labour,  from 
that  of  lace  making  occurs  to  me. 

The  age  at  which  I  like  to  take  girls  is  from  14  to 
16,  as  that  is  the  best  for  learning,  and  the  labour  is 
cheaper  than  that  of  elder  girls  or  women,  but  if  the 
employment  of  any  under  18  exposed  me  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  under  legislatiA'e  interference, 
according  to  my  present  views,  notAvithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  adults  suitable  for  the  Avork 
when  most  needed,  and  the  higher  wages  which  I 
should  have  to  pay,  I  should  give  up  those  under  18. 
On  experience  I  might  alter  these  views.  I  am  no 
advocate,  however,  for  late  hours  Avhen  they  can  be 
avoided,  as  they  have  many  evils. 

The  room  is  Avhitewashed  every  year  or  tAvo,  and 
the  floor  cleaned  every  two  or  three  weeks  more  or  less, 
according  as  required  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
work. 

I  have  found  the  employment  fairly  healthy.  I 
attribute  this  partly  to  the  great  space  inside  and  out 
and  good  ventilation.  Paintings  are  not  frequent,  and 
are  generally  traceable  to  want  of  care  and  neglect  of 
early  treatment,  even  though  it  be  offered. 

Elizabeth  Smith. — Has  been  here  ten  years  and  is 
now  24.  Some  come  as  learners,  though  grown  up,  if 
learners  are  wanted.  Learners  rack  out,  and  strip 
off  the  pieces  and  "  middle  turn  over,"  i.e.  get  under 
the  piece  as  it  is  being  taken  off,  if  veiy  broad,  and 
support  the  middle.  They  have  to  step  OA^er  the 
"  rack  bars,"  (Avhich  connect  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  frame  and  move  them  in  or  out)  and  if 
these  are  high,  as  many  of  them  are,  it  tears  the 
clothes  very  much  and  besides  is  not  decent. 
But  lately  some  have  been  lowered  for  the  broad 


pieces.  They  generally  work  four  pieces  on  four 
different  frames,  taking  off  the  first  as  soon  as  they  have 
finished  the  last,  so  that  each  takes  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  put  on  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
dry,  may  be  more  or  less.  Has  only  been  away  from 
work  for  a  week  herself  all  the  time  she  has  been 
here.  There  are  not  so  many  given  to  fainting  noAv 
as  there  were.  Fancies  the  rooms  are  cooler.  But 
many  catch  cold  from  going  out  at  dinner  without 
putting  anything  on.  It  is  chiefly  the  young  ones 
who  have  no  thought.  Hardly  goes  out  of  the  room 
herself  except  into  the  dining  room  from  morning  to 
night,  and  then  changes  her  working  dress,  which  is 
very  thin,  for  a  thick  one  and  puts  on  a  warm  shawl. 
Hangs  her  Avorking  dress  up  to  dry.  It  is  wet 
enough. 

[This  witness  has  colour,  but  of  a  flushy 
kind.] 

Eliza  Collins. — Has  been  here  seven  years  (appears 
about  27,  and  gives  much  the  same  account  as  last 
Avitness).  Has  had  very  good  health.  Never  goes 
out  of  the  doors  till  night.  Could  not  do  so  or  would 
"be  like  a  many  of  them."  Ahvays  shifts  her  things 
before  she  leaves  in  the  tea  room,  and  hangs  them  up 
to  dry,  and  puts  on  thick  clothes.  When  she  gets 
home  has  to  shut  the  door  and  keep  up  a  good  fire  to 
keep  herself  Avarm.  The  hours  are  8  till  6,  or  if 
they  are  busy,  which  is  for  about  three  months, 
from  1 6  till  8,  or  9,  or  9^.  Those  who  take  the 
pieces  off  have  to  stay  about  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  others. 

[This  woman  attracted  my  notice  by  the 
remarkable  fact  of  her  having  a  healthy 
complexion.] 

Fanny  fVildbore,  age  17. — Has  been  here  six 
months,  and  before  tliat  worked  in  the  silk  mill,  part 
of  the  same  premises.  When  she  came  here  they  began 
work  regularly  at  6  a.m.,  and  worked  till  after  10  p.m., 
for  about  a  couple  of  months.  They  seldom  left  before 
10  and  not  often  later,  though  it  has  been  10-|.  At 
first  she  found  it  very  hot  and  could  hardly  stand  it 
till  after  about  four  or  five  Aveeks.  Had  the  headache 
very  Ijad  for  a  Aveek  or  tAvo,  and  for  about  a  Aveek  her 
legs  ached  but  did  not  swell,  nor  did  she  feel  faint. 
(Coughs  badly.)  Has  got  a  very  bad  cold  now. 
Was  very  bad  two  nights  ago  with  pain  in  her  head 
and  her  throat  so  sore,  and  yesterday  trembled  all 
day.  Does  not  know  how  she  caught  it,  but  it  may 
have  been  because  her  boots  are  very  bad.  If  both 
sets  are  at  work  at  once  it  is  very  hot  and  makes  her 
wet.  Does  not  keep  any  things  here  to  change,  though 
some  do.  Had  ''a  good  deal  of  health  at  the  mill" 
(silk)  and  never  any  pain. 

Dinner  is  at  1.  If  they  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
piece  it  keeps  them  five  minutes  or  from  that  to  10, 
not  more.  They  Avork  in  two  different  sets,  and  one 
of  these  again  is  split  into  two,  who  do  different  parts 
of  the  work,  one  straightening  the  other  rolling. 
Has  5s.  set  wages  to  begin  with  for  six  months  and 
will  be  raised  every  three  months.  Had  about  55.  at 
the  silk  mill,  more  or  less,  according  to  what  she 
earned.  Hardly  ever  went  to  Sunday  school  and 
never  to  any  other  school.  Mother  was  ill  and  could 
not  spare  her.  Can  say  these  letters  ("  I  do,"  &c.)  but 
cannot  sound  them  into  a  word.  Does  not  remember 
what  she  heard  the  preacher  say  at  chapel  as  she  hardly 
ever  went. 
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Mr.  F.  Baker. — The  proportion  of  people,  not  adults, 
in  our  employment  is  so  small  that  any  regulations 
affecting  their  labour  would  hardly  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference,  but  the  nature  of  our  business  is  the 
same  as  that  of  other  lace  dressers.  We  dress  only 
silk  lace  and  a  fabric  for  gloves,  either  "  taffeta " 
(silk)  or  "  Lille "  (cotton)  and  for  this  we  require 
steam  poAver  for  hydraulic  pressure.  Dressing  is  a 
business  which  depends  so  much  upon  fashion  and 
varies  so  much  with  the  nature  of  the  material  that 


there  is  no  uniformity  as  to  the  season  of  being  busy 
or  the  length  of  the  operation.  Our  pieces  take  on 
the  average  about  20  minutes,  a  few  ^  or  |  of  an  hour, 
and  occasionally  from  the  state  of  the  external  air 
much  longer.  Cotton  is  dipped  in  the  dressing  before 
it  is  put  on  and  only  needs  drying,  which  unless  it  be 
of  a  very  thick  kind,  takes  on  the  average  about 
10  minutes.  Silk  being  a  more  delicate  and  also  a 
much  more  valuable  material  must  be  put  on  the 
frame  with  much  greater  care,  and  the  dressing  is 
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spread  afterwards,  all  which  increases  the  time.  Both 
cold  and  moisture  affect  the  work,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  this  can  be  counteracted  by  increasing  the  heat 
and  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  materials  to  be 
dressed. 

Some  kinds,  as  strong  black  materials  which  must 
be  stiff  and  yet  in  which  any  superfluous  particles  of 
dressing  left  on  would  be  visible,  require  to  dry 
slowly,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  particles  being  removed, 
and  they  are  kept  till  the  end  of  the  day  when  the  air 
is  hotter,  as  well  as  moister  from  the  evaporation 
of  the  previous  pieces  and  the  dressing  which  has 
fallen  from  them  to  the  ground.  A  short  piece  can 
be  put  on  and  the  dressing  spread  in  less  time  than 
if  it  be  larger.  For  white  a  dry  air  is  best.  Still 
arrangements  of  a  like  kind  cannot  be  made  so  as 
to  allow  of  fixing  any  precise  time  for  leaving  off 
work.  Also  if  the  dressing  mixture  which  had  been 
prepared  could  not  all  be  used  on  the  same  day,  it 
would  in  certain  cases  be  spoiled  by  keeping  to  the 
next,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  foretell  the 
exact  quantity  that  would  be  needed.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  bleaching  enough  to  know  whether 
the  difficulties  of  this  kind  which  are  found  in 
dressing  are  greater  than  those  of  that  business. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  lace  being  a  fancy  article 
are  the  same  as  those  which  apply  to  lace  making. 

Our  hours  are  from  8  till  7,  or  rather  above  that, 
through  the  greater  part  of  an  ordinary  year  and 
pretty  equally  spread,  for  though  it  is  a  season 
business  in  some  degree,  the  home,  spring,  and 
autumn  seasons,  the  American  and  the  German,  falling 
at  different  times  catch  one  another  up.  But  the 
last  few  years  have  been  unusually  bad. 

If  we  found  occasion  to  employ  adults  only  it  would 
make  no  difference  beyond  the  increased  wages.  For 
learning  a  girl  of  15  is  no  better  than  one  of  20. 
It  is  only  the  lower  rate  of  payment  which  leads 
to  the  employment  of  the  younger  ones.  If  more 
hands  were  taken  in  the  more  experienced  of  the 
others  could  be  put  to  those  parts  of  the  work 
requiring  greater  skill  and  more  delicate  treatment. 

We  consider  dressing  a  long  way  more  healthy 
than  the  other  branches  of  the  lace  trade,  either  in 
factories  or  warehouses.  On  going  into  a  work  room 
in  a  warehouse  at  night  where  a  large  number  of 
females  are  at  work  together  and  with  gas,  I  have  felt 
the  heat  and  foul  air  intolerable,  and  yet  the  people 
themselves  do  not  perceive  it.  No  idea  can  be  formed 
of  it  without  going  into  one  of  these  rooms. 

For  our  rooms  we  do  not  like  a  temperature  less 
than  84°,  and  black  silk  wants  90°.  Perhaps  on  the 
average  the  rooms  are  at  about  86°.  But  the  space  is 
large,  there  is  necessarily  much  ventilation,  and  the 
heat  causes  a  free  perspiration,  which  like  a  Turkish 
bath  throws  off  all  noxious  matter.  Besides  the  place  is 
kept  carefully  clean,  one  woman  being  employed  for 
nothing  else  but  to  clean  the  floors  of  two  of  the  rooms, 
the  others  being  done  by  the  workpeople  ;  and  for 
light  and  tidiness  the  rooms  are  whitewashed  every 
two  years,  though  this  is  oftener,  probably,  than  is 
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required  for  health  alone.    If  any  of  the  women  are  Lace  Finishing, 
not  healthy  it  is  from  their  own  fault  in  not  eating 
wholesome  food,  but  living  uj)on  slops,  and  still  more 
from  their  own  irregularity  of  life  after  they  have 
left  their  work  at  night. 

I  have  often  thought  on  the  question  of  dressing 
being  put  under  regulations,  especially  as  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  we  should  come  under  the  Bleaching 
Act,  but  I  do  not  see  how  i-egularity  is  possible. 

[This  statement  was  concurred  in  b}^  the 
other  partner.] 

Elizabeth  Chadwick,  age  15. — Pulls  and  straightens. 
Has  worked  in  dressing  rooms  since  she  was  9. 
First  went  to  Bradbury's  in  Queen's  Road.  There 
are  4  floors  there  and  a  set  of  hands  to  each  two  floors. 
In  her  two  rooms  there  were  about  seven  girls,  some 
quite  young,  20  women,  and  two  or  three  men,  and 
about  the  same  in  the  other  two  rooms.  The  hours 
there  were  from  8  till  7,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and 
half  an  hour  for  tea.  When  they  were  busy  they 
went  at  6  and  stayed  till  8  or  9,  but  not  later. 

When  they  did  thick  cottons,  they  used  to  have  a 
great  heat.  It  made  her  feel  faint  at  times.  Some 
used  often  to  faint  and  fall  right  down. 

One  young  woman  used  to  faint  about  once  a  week 
for  a  couple  of  months.  She  then  had  to  leave  and 
stay  at  home  for  three  months,  and  then  came  back 
for  a  short  time. 

Another  fainted  about  once  a  fortnight.  These  two 
between  them  were  generally  going. 

Several  others  used  to  say  that  they  were  very  hot 
and  felt  as  if  they  should  faint,  but  they  did  not  do 
so. 

A  girl  of  15  or  16  years  in  the  rooms  below  witness 
had  fits,  sometimes  one  in  a  month,  sometimes  one  in 
three  months,  and  they  sometimes  lasted  a  couple  of 
hours.  Witness  could  hear  her  scream  "  so  "  (imita- 
tatiug  it)  from  the  floors  below. 

Has  not  been  ill  herself,  and  has  "eaten  a  deal 
more  "  since  she  has  been  at  th-essing.  Mother  says 
she  has  got  a  horse's  appetite. 

Believes  some  young  women  faint  in  the  top  room 
here,  but  does  not  know.  They  have  not  been  busy 
since  she  has  been  here,  viz.,  four  months. 

The  hours  here  are  from  8  till  7,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  1,  and  35  minutes  for  tea  at  about  5. 

Changes  her  dress  for  work.  Most  of  them  do,  or 
they  would  tear  their  dresses  against  the  pins  and 
dirty  them  very  much. 

Has  set  wages,  8s.  a  week. 

Goes  to  school  every  Sunday,  and  has  been  to  a 
night  school  for  two  winters  and  to  a  day  school  for 
the  year  before  she  went  to  work.  Can  read  in  the 
Testament  without  spelling  many  words,  and  write  a 
little,  and  do  addition  and  subtraction. 

[Though  the  dressing  room  had  not  struck 
me  as  hot,  perspiration  was  standing  on  this 
girl's  face  while  with  me  in  a  cool  room 
downstairs.] 
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This  is  one  large  room  running  along  one  floor  of  a  new  factory  of  258  feet  in  length.  The 
room  was  very  hot,  about  90°  I  was  told,  but  it  felt  much  hotter ;  a  little  girl  said  "  It's  often  a  deal 
hotter  than  now."  The  perspiration  was  standing  in  large  drops  on  the  foreheads  of  several  not  at 
work  but  waiting  for  a  piece.  The  faces  of  all  were  bloodless  and  waxen.  The  appearance 
of  the  women  and  girls,  as  usual  in  dressing  rooms,  was  much  below  that  of  the  warehouse  class  in 
dress  and  cleanliness.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  dirty  nature  of  the  work.  They  were  described 
by  the  master  as  a  "  rough  lot,"  who  he  believed  could  not  read  or  write. 

Does  not  like  to  work  longer  than  that,  but  if  he  did 


Mr.  John  Burdibant  Carter. — Is  a  dresser  ;  chiefly 
of  silk  quillings.  The  work  is  done  chiefly  by  women. 
Children  are  not  necessary  and  are  better  out  of  the 
place,  though  he  has  one  or  two.  If  gu'ls  under  18 
had  to  leave  work  at  a  given  time,  the  others  must 
leave  too,  as  they  all  work  together.  If  they  left  at 
6,  even  if  they  began  at  6,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  his  work,  for  as  it  is  he  often  has  to  begin  at  6  and 
work  till  9  p.m.,  it  may  happen  for  three  weeks  together. 


A  a  4 


he  could  often  fill  the  whole  24  hours.  He  could  easily 
get  the  work  done  by  employing  only  women,  the  only 
objection  to  which  would  be  a  slight  increase  of  wages. 
Still  the  tendency  of  any  restrictions  on  the  hours  of 
work,  even  if  it  applied  to  all  employers  alike,  would  be 
to  take  business  from  him,  and  one  or  two  others  in 
his  position  who  are  generally  full,  and  give  it  to  places 
la'  ge  enough,  as  some  are,  to  execute  any  amount  of 
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LaceFinishing.  orders  at  once,  or  to  other  empty  places.    When  cus- 

  tomers  are  once  ol)ligccl  to  leave  they  are  not  likely  to 

Nottingham,    return,  as  they  do  not  like  changing  abont.  This 
•r~BMiv-h-      wonld  be  a  personal  loss  to  himself,  though  it  would 
Mr. J.E.White.  ^^^^.^^^^  ^j^^  business  more  evenly  over  the  trade.  If 
he  thought  it  likely  to  answer  he  could  avoid  this  by 
getting  larger  premises.    That  would  be  a  question  of 
prudence. 

Perfect  regularity  as  to  times  of  meals  and  leaving 
Avork,  &c.,  would  cause  a  very  serious  loss,  i.e.  a 
loss  of  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  at  each 
stoppage,  his  pieces  taking  on  the  average  about  half 
an  hour.  If  he  had  more  rooms,  the  hands  from  one 
could  help  those  in  the  other,  so  that  there  would  not 
be  the  same  loss.  The  work  comes  off  better  in  fine 
warm  weather  than  in  damp  or  cold,  but  this  is  a  dif- 
ference not  worth  mentioning.  He  has  to  remedy  it 
by  applying  more  heat. 

Sarah  Ann  Marshall,  age  17. — Went  to  Baker's 
getting  up  rooms  at  9  years  old,  and  stayed  11  years. 
Had  been  at  clipping  for  a  year  before,  and  clipped 
again  till  she  came  here  more  than  a  year  ago.  Could 
make  as  much  at  clipping  then,  but  not  now,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  to  do.  Had  a  deal  rather  be  here. 
It  made  her  very  hot  at  first,  but  it  did  not  make  her 
feel  ftxint  or  make  her  back  or  chest  ache  ;  but  she  has 
had  to  go  home  for  a  sick  head  ache,  once  for  a  day  or 
two.  There  "are  not  many  that  faint  noAV."  Has 
seen  "  odd  ones  "  faint,  but  they  have  left.  Can  eat 
a  good  dinner.  Would  catch  cold  if  she  went  out 
without  her  things,  so  always  Ijrings  a  cloak,  a  warm 
one,  even  in  summer.  They  have  a  washing  place, 
as  they  get  very  dirty  when  doing  the  black  lace. 
Nearly  all  the  lace  is  rolled,  but  not  all  of  it  caned.  Hours 
are  8  till  6^,  but  on  Saturday  leaves  earlier  without 
tea.  Has  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  as 
near  1  and  5  as  the  work  is  done,  but  always  has  the 
full  time.  If  they  come  early  they  have  breakfast  here, 
about  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  When  "  very  throng  " 
in  summer  they  work  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  "  Aveek  in 
and  Aveek  out."  Has  done  so  for  seA^eral  weeks  or 
two  or  three  months  together.    Has  set  Avages,  8s.  and 


2d.  an  hour  overtime.  When  her  set  Avages  Avere  Qs.  6d. 
she  has  got  9s.  6c?.  with  overtime;  did  so  six  months 
ago.  There  is  generally  overtime  in  summer.  Has 
tills  for  herself,  and  gives  all  the  rest  to  mother.  Was 
at  Sunday  school  four  years  and  left  a  year  back,  at 
night  school  at  odd  times,  and  to  day  school  for  a  few 
Aveeks  when  about  8  or  9.  Knows  the  letters.  (Can- 
not read  words  of  three  letters.)  Went  to  chapel 
Avhen  at  Sunday  school,  but  never  before  or  since. 
Does  not  remember  anything  she  heard,  or  know  who 
made  the  world. 

Catherine  Levers,  age  11. — Carries  along  a  box 
with  the  "  dress  "  when  it  is  put  on  the  lace.  Came 
here,  when  they  first  began  to  come  at  6.  Stayed 
regularly  till  8  or  9  p.m.,  but  noAV  leaves  early,  as  at  6  and 
4.  Meals  same  as  last  Avitness.  Dinner  is  never  after 
2.  All  stay  to  tea.  Has  set  Avages  3s.,  and  has  got 
4s.  Id.  Went  to  Sunday  school  till  she  had  got  no 
clothes.  Father  Avas  a  stockener  and  had  plenty  of 
Avork.  Never  to  evening  school,  but  Avas  at  a  day 
school  from  2  years  old  to  9.  Can  read  the  Bible 
and  Testament,  but  nearly  forgets  now.  (Reads  easy 
Avords.)  Can  write  Avith  a  pen  a  bit.  Has  done  sums 
but  forgets  Avhat  they  call  them.  3  times  ]  1  is  32 — 
is  34. 

Finds  it  very  hot,  but  is  never  badly.  Some  of 
the  "  big  uns "  are.  They  faint  and  tumble  down. 
Has  seen  tAvo  or  three  or  four  do  so.  Has  not  head- 
aches, but  it  makes  her  "  sweat  aAvful."  It  did  all 
day  at  first,  and  some  of  the  others  do  very  much. 
It  is  a  deal  hotter  sometimes  than  it  is  to-day  {see 
above).  Only  have  the  AvindoAvs  open  Avhen  Avashing 
the  "  pins"  i.e.  the  frames. 

[This  girl  after  being  some  time  in  a  cool 
place  Avith  me  was  Aviping  the  perspiration 
from  her  forehead.  Small  red  veins  showed 
over  the  surface  of  her  skin,  a  large  part 
of  her  neck  and  breast  being  left  bare 
through  her  ragged  clothes.  Her  eyes 
were  bloodshot] 


MESSRS.  J.  &  W.  LAMBERT'S,  LACE  DRESSERS,  LOWER  TALBOT  STREET, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

These  are  very  large  premises  lately  built  in  an  airy  situation.  There  are  four  dressing  rooms, 
each  filling  the  Avbole  area  of  the  building  {i.e.  302  x  75^  feet)  on  a  separate  floor  and  10  feet  high, 
and  other  auxiliary  processes  are  carried  on  beneath.  The  space  required  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  dressing  rooms  is  very  large,  and  there  are  usually  windows  running  along 
each  side  at  small  intervals,  fresh  air  being  necessary  for  many  parts  of  the  work.  The  full  number 
of  people  required  at  this  establishment  is,  I  was  told,  about  230,  and  as  many  of  these  are  employed 
in  other  parts  of  the  building  in  preparing  the  dressing,  &c.,  the  number  in  each  room  is  probably 

/302  X  75  X  10\ 

not  much  above  50.    This  would  allow  to  eacli  person  a  space  of  \— —  }  =  about  4,530 

cubic  feet.    But  these  room  are  unusually  large. 


3Ir.  John  Lambert. — Our  jjremises  being  so  large, 
cur  business  embraces  almost  every  kind  of  lace 
dressing,  and  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade. 

Children  are  not  desirable  in  this  business,  but  by 
f;ir  the  greater  part  of  the  Avork  is  done  by  females 
from  13  or  14  upAvards,  and  all  must  Avork  the  same 
hours. 

Taking  the  year  round,  a  day  of  12  hours,  including 
meal  times,  Avould  be  ample.  But  about  a  third  of 
the  year  is  busy,  a  third  moderate,  and  a  third  very 
slack.  If  that  amount  of  hours  could  be  distributed 
accordingly,  say  four  mouths  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  four 
months  from  8  to  8,  and  four  months  from  8  to  6,  it 
Avould  give  all  the  liberty  that  was  needed,  and,  I  should 
say,  Avould  satisfy  every  one. 

Our  regular  hours  are  from  8  till  7.  I  find  on  look- 
ng  at  my  books  for  the  past  year  that  the  average  of 
overliours  in  about  six  or  seven  of  the  busiest  Aveeks 
was  18,  or  equivalent  to  about  two  days  a  Aveek.  In 
the  whole  quarter  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of 
October  there  Avere  187  over  hovxrs,  i.e.,  something 
more  than  tAvo  hours  for  each  Avorking  day.  The  busy 


time  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  towards  the 
middle  of  August. 

OAving  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business,  which 
requires  that  each  piece  of  lace  must  be  finished  when 
once  begun,  or  be  spoiled,  and  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time  required  for  each,  which  vaiies  not  only  Avith 
the  nature  of  the  material  but  from  accidental  causes, 
but  is  on  the  average,  say  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  1 J 
or  two  hours,  serious  loss  would  be  incurred  by  having 
to  leave  Avork  at  a  fixed  hour  for  meals,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  even  as  regards  the  same  I'oom,  and  still 
more  so  as  regards  the  different  rooms  in  which  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Avork  are  done.  A  margin  of  half 
an  hour,  hoAvever,  would  meet  this  sufficiently,  the  full 
time  being  still  gi\-en  for  meals  in  each  case. 

WhitcAvashing  these  premises  Avould  cost  lOOZ.,  and  I 
think  that  such  a  burden  ought  not  to  be  imiposed  oftener 
than  necessity  requires.  HaA-ing  i-egard  to  the  great 
space,  and  the  amount  of  fresh  air  constantly  admitted 
from  the  windoAvs,  once  in  three  years  Avould  be  as 
much  as  health  or  appearance  requires.  No  one  could 
object  to  a  power  in  an  insjiector  to  order  cleaning, 
washing,  &c.,  if  he  found  it  really  wanted.  Eequire- 
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ments  beyond  what  are  necessary  are  apt  to  be  evaded 
or  neglected. 

PhceheFells,agel4. — Works  in  the  floss  rooms.  Hours 
are  from  8  till  6;  when  busy  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  or  after, 
but  not  much  after  ;  about  10  is  the  latest.  Dinner  at  1, 
an  hour,  and  tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.  The  time  is  as  near 
to  1  and  5  as  the  work  is  done.  Changes  her  dress 
in  the  work  room  before  and  after  work.  Some  change, 
others  do  not.  Has  5*.  set  wages,  and  has  made  6s., 
but  not  lately.  Has  gone  to  Sunday  school  regularly 
for  two"  years  ;  has  been  to  a  night  school  sometimes. 
Went  to  a  day  school  "  when  they  began  the  Factory 
"  Acts."  (This  was  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
rooms  would  come  under  the  Bleach  Works  Act),  but 
had  been  before  when  she  was  in  the  country.  Can 
read,  and  can  write  her  name.  Teacher  learned  her 
addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  and  she  could 
do  them.  Has  the  headache,  but  not  often,  and  does 
not  faint.    Some  say  they  often  do  faint  in  the  rooms. 

Emma  Frost. — Has  been  in  dressing  rooms  since  she 
was  15  or  16.  Is  now  24.   The  hours  are  8  till  6,  but 


in  busy  times  have  been  from  6  a.m.  to  9^  or  10  p.m. 
Has  been  later  than  that  here,  but  not  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ;  never  till  midnight.  Her  set  wages  of 
10s.,  with  2d.  an  hour  for  overtime,  have  come  to 
135.  6d.  a  week.  Works  in  the  cotton  dressing  room 
here.  Cotton  is  got  on  quicker  than  silk.  Some  pieces 
are  dried  in  five  minutes.  Others  take  10,  15,  or  30 
minutes.  The  thicker  pieces  want  more  heat,  but  it  is 
the  air  which  dries  more  than  the  heat.  The  windows 
are  open  before  a  piece  is  put  on.  When  it  is  being 
put  on  they  are  shut ;  when  it  is  on  they  are  opened  a 
little.  It  is  not  often  very  hot  here  ;  not  so  hot  as 
some  places.  It  is  worst  when  the  gas  is  lit.  Has 
"  seen  odd  ones  "  faint  ;  perhaps  one  in  three  or  four 
months.  They  faint  quite  awa,y.  This  work  suits 
herself  "  a  deal  better  "  than  sitting  in  a  house,  but  is 
thirsty  v/ork.    Has  good  health  and  appetite. 

[This  witness  is  not  healthy  looking,  and  is 
wasted  and  old  looking  for  a  woman  of 
24.] 


Lace  Finishing. 

Nottingham. 
Mr.J.KWhite. 


ME,  JOHN  WEBSTER'S,  LACE  DRESSER,  DAKEYNE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr.  John  Webster. — Dresses  cotton  lace,  all  of  it 
black,  except  about  two  per  cent.,  Avhich  is  coloured. 
Coloured  lace  goes  chiefly  to  hot  countries,  such  as 
Turkey,  and  that  branch  of  the  business  was  very 
much  injured  by  the  Russian  war.  In  consequence  of 
his  dressing  black  lace  his  busy  times  are  November 
and  February.  When  very  busy  he  must  work  over- 
time, perhaps  for  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  or  he 
would  lose  the  work,  which  would  go  to  other  places. 
Of  course  if  all  were  restricted  alike  from  working- 
overtime,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Still  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  being  under  any  laws  by  reason 
of  employing  girls  under  18  he  would  take  care  to 
have  only  those  above  that  age. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  now  more  dressing  rooms 
in  Nottingham  than  are  required  for  the  amount  of 
lace  produced.  For  a  large  part  of  the  year  it  does 
not  pay  to  keeji  the  hands,  the  work  not  being  enough 
to  keep  them  profitably  employed. 

The  people  get  much  less  harm  by  coming  at  their 
present  hours  than  they  would  by  coming  early  in  a 
winter  morning.  If  they  leave  late  they  have  had 
their  tea  and  are  warm,  but  if  they  come  early  they 
have  had  no  breakfast. 

Could  not  possibly  spare  either  the  time  or  the  money 
for  having  the  place  whitewashed  or  cleaned,  even 
out  of  the  busy  times,  and  considering  the  space  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  employment  it  is  not  necessary. 
His  rooms,  which  are  on  three  floors,  were  210  X  39 
feet  each,  but  have  noAV  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
to  the  end  of  each  of  a  space  of  138  X  45  feet,  the 
height  being  8  feet  throughout.  The  last  time  they 
were  whitewashed  was  before  they  were  lengthened. 
It  then  cost  36Z.  Once  in  five  or  six  or  seven  years  is 
suflUcient.  The  floors,  which  are  of  plaster,  are  not 
ever  washed,  but  the  starch  wdiich  drops  from  the  lace 
is  scraped  off,  unless  they  are  busy,  about  once  a  month. 

Also  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air.  When  a  piece  is 
put  on,  all  the  whidows  must  be  kept  closed  till  the 
dressing  is  spread  evenly  over  the  piece,  but  then  all 
on  one  side  are  opened  for  about  four  inches  to  let  in 
air  in  order  to  carry  the  heat,  Asrhich  is  supplied  by 
iron  pipes  heated  by  steam,  across  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  so  as  to  diy  the  dressing. 

A  heavy  piece,  such  as  that  used  for  the  foundations 
of  bonnets,  will  dry  in  20  minutes,  and  other  lace  on 
an  average  of  from  5  to  10  minutes.  Is  sure  that  is 
not  beneath  the  time  usually  required,  but  in  damp 


or  winter  weather  the  time  is  doubled.  Cainiot  apply 
more  heat  to  counteract  this.  The  average  temperature 
is  about  70°.  (But  see  temperature  of  rooms  next 
described. — J.  E.  W.) 

'  When  thick  goods  are  wanted  they  are  often  put  on 
over  night  or  before  dinner,  and  left  to  themselves  to 
dry.  This  does  not  spoil  them.  The  cotton  stretches, 
but  its  own  weight  keeps  it  smooth  and  even,  and  pre- 
vents injury  by  wrinkles,  &c. 

For  10  years  j^rovided  a  comfortable  school -room 
well  lighted  and  warmed  and  good  teachers  for  his 
people,  bringing  in  pupils  Irom  a  SuiKlay  school  as  a 
nucleus.  The  school  hour  was  6  p.m.  About  15 
only  of  the  workpeople  used  to  have  their  names  down, 
and  of  these  the  average  attendance  was  not  more  than 
four  or  five.  The  girls  wished  to  be  ofi'  in  the  streets  ; 
so  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  school  up. 

Sarah  Key,  age  15. — Rolls  and  straightens.  Here 
a  year.  At  Thornley's  (dressing  rooms)  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  half  a  year  at  another  dressing  room. 
The  hours  here  are  8  till  7  now,  and  6  till  6,  or  7  or  7i 
in  summer.  "  It  is  not  so  late  as  some  places."  Has 
good  health  now,  but  had  not  when  she  flrst  went  to  a 
dressing  room.  Caught  a  cold  from  going  out  of  the 
dressing  room  without  her  bonnet,  and  it  brought  on  a 
fever.  The  doctor  said  it  was  l>ecause  she  was  not 
used  to  the  Vt^ork,  but  that  she  would  become  so,  and 
then  it  might  suit  her  for  a  while  perhaps,  but  it  would 
not  always.  She  has  "  gotten  used  to  it  now."  A  girl 
here  used  often  to  have  fits  ;  used  to  be  "  kickety  and 
"  knocking  about,  but  did  not  make  much  noise." 
Did  not  see  fits  at  Thornley's  ;  the  rooms  were  not  so 
hot  as  these  generally.  Has  pains  in  her  legs  and  her 
feet  swell  at  night  at  times  when  she  gets  home,  but 
they  go  down  again  by  the  morning.  Has  pains  in 
her  chest  and  stomach  ;  cannot  breathe  easily.  Has 
a  very  bad  cough  begin  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  into 
the  cold  air  at  night.  Does  not  put  anything  on  at 
first,  because  it  is  so  hot,  but  after  she  has  gone  some 
way  she  does.  Brings  her  breakfast  in  summer,  and  has 
it  at  8  in  the  tea-room  here.  Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour. 
Goes  home  to  it.  Tea  at  5  ;  half  an  hour.  Has  set 
w^ages,  6s.  6d.  a  week.  Goes  to  a  Sunday  school 
sometimes  ;  never  was  at  a  night  or  a  weekday 
school.  Says  she  can  read.  (Does  not  know  all  the 
letters.)  Cannot  wa-ite  or  sum.  Has  been  to  "  a 
"  church  and  chapel  and  all,"  and  heard  about  "  the 
"  Scriptures  and  Jesus,  and  such  things." 


MESSRS.  WRIGHT  &  CO.'S, 


SILK  LACE  DRESSERS,  DAKEYNE  STREET, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


This  room  is  above  the  new  part  only  of  Webster's,  described  above,  and  is  therefore  quite  small. 
For  this  work  a  temperature  of  90°  was  said  to  be  w^hat  was  wished,  but  that  it  could  not  always  be 
got  in  consequence  of  the  distance  which  the  steam  has  to  travel.  While  I  was  there  it  was  rising, 
and  just  passed  80°.    This,  however,  with  the  moisture  of  the  heat  from  the  evaporation  of  the  starch 
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LaceFinisbing.  dressing  is  enough  to  cause  considerable  perspiration  in  a  person  not  used  to  such  places,  if  staying  in 
the  room  for  some  little  time. 


NottinKham. 


Mr.J.E.AVhite. 


Mr.  Charles  John  Mulholland. — Is  one  of  the  firm, 
and  has  been  practically  acquainted  with  lace  dress- 
ing for  nine  years.  Children  are  not  careful  enough 
for  the  work  here,  but  the  elder  girls  must  work  with 
the  women. 

The  busy  time  is  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  July 
or  August,  and,  in  a  good  season  such  as  the  last,  till 
October.  For  part  of  that  time  they  must  work  late, 
till  10  or  more.  Has  known  trade  good  all  the  year 
round,  the  autumn  season,  with  black  lace,  catching  up 
the  spring.  The  usual  hour  for  beginning  work  in 
Nottingbam  is  not  till  8  on  account  of  a  couple  of  hours 
being  wanted  to  get  up  the  steam  to  warm  the  places. 
Beginning  at  6,  therefore,  would  require  the  engineer 
to  come  at  4,  but  witness  would  mucli  j)refer  tliat  if 
the  people  could  be  got  to  come.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  peculiar  kinds  of  work  which  can  only  be  done 
at  certain  places,  all  the  lace  in  Nottingham  could  easily 
be  dressed  within  12  hours  a  day  at  the  present  dressing 
rooms  if  it  were  more  equally  spread  amongst  them. 
It  would  certainly  be  better  for  the  workpeople  and  for 
the  employers  as  well  if  the  work  could  be  done  in 
more  regular  hours,  but  tlie  effect  of  any  restrictions 
as  to  the  labour  of  those  employed  would  be  more  in 
favour  of  the  large  establishments,  Avhicli  can  nearly 
always  take  any  amount  of  work,  to  the  prejudice  uf 
the  small.  If,  therefore,  the  labour  of  girls  under  18 
were  limited  in  any  way,  he  would  ha  ve  either  to  en- 
large the  premises  or  give  up  those  girls  and  employ 
only  those  over  that  age.  The  former  course  would 
involve  the  risk  of  having  a  larger  place  than  could 
be  regularly  filled,  and  consequently  standing  idle  at  a 


loss  ;  he  would  therefore  probably  give  up  the  girls, 
and  pay  the  increased  Avages  to  elder  hands. 

The  temperature  wanted  for  silk  quillings  is  not 
far  from  100°  ;  say,  perhaps^  96°, 

[Mr.  Wright,  the  senior  partner,  afterwards 
concurred  in  the  whole  of  this  statement] 

Jane  Smith,  age  21. — A  year  here,  four  years  at 
Lambert's,  and  more  than  a  year  at  Mason's,  Old  Bas- 
ford  (all  dressing  rooms).  Does  anytliing.  Hours 
here  are  8  till  6,  but  they  are  "  throngisli  in  summer," 
and  she  stayed  often  till  11  or  10  jj.m.  Has  middling 
health.  Does  not  faint  ;  others  did.  Lambert's  was 
very  hot  ;  about  the  same  as  this.  There  u.sed  to  be 
some  faint  and  fall  down  most  weeks.  There  were 
"  so  many  that  were  subject  to  it,"  but  she  does  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  heat.  Some  used  to  faint 
at  Mason's  too.  The  thing  which  she  is  most  subject 
to  here  is  cramp.  Has  it  when  at  work,  and  has  to 
give  over. 

[Looks  unhealthy  and  pinched.] 

Marj  Ann  Wainer,  age  15. — Two  months  here. 
Was  3^  years  at  Lamberts.  Some  used  to  faint  there. 
Hours  here  are  8  till  6.  Does  not  ever  stay  much  later 
than  9  or  20  minutes  to  10.  Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour. 
Goes  home.  Tea  at  o  ;  half  an  hour.  Many  have  it  in 
a  room  down  stairs.  Washes  in  the  dipping  room.' 
Gets  5s.  a  week  in  full  work.  Has  been  to  Sunday 
school  for  a  long  while,  never  to  a  night  school,  and  to 
a  day  school  only  when  in  the  Union.  Knows  her 
letters,  and  has  written  on  a  slate,  but  has  never  done 
any  sums. 


MR.  JAMES  THORNLEY'S,  LACE  DRESSER,  WALKER  STREET,  SNEINTON. 

No  children  or  young  persons  have  been  employed  here  since  the  date  of  the  Bleach  Works  Act 
coming  into  operation,  of  which  notice  was  sent  by  the  Factory  Inspector,  but  the  place  is  not  now 
treated  as  under  the  Act. 


Mr.  John  Thornley. — Is  brother  to  the  proprietor, 
and  engaged  in  the  dressing  rooms.  About  20  people, 
all  adults,  are  employed  here  now,  a  few  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  having  been  dismissed  when 
notice  of  the  Bleach  Works  Act  was  sent  by  the 
Factory  Inspector.  Before  that  time  some  of  the 
dressers  employed  children,  especially  where  quillings 
were  dressed,  and  there  Avas  more  light  work  wanted 
which  the  children  could  do  quite  as  well  as  elder 
people  and  at  less  cost.  But  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren was  not  great  they  Avere  nearly  all  given  up  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  sending  them 
to  school,  and  in  some  jjlaces  young  persons  were  given 
up  too.  A  grown  up  person  may  easily  learn  the 
work  with  attention,  but  there  are  nearly  always 
enough  to  be  found  who  are  familiar  with  the  Avork 
already,  if  more  happen  to  be  wanted,  as  is  the  case 
here  in  busy  times.  From  15  to  16  is  quite  early 
enough  to  begin  at  such  a  work  as  dressing.  The 
temperature  required  for  this  branch,  Avhich  is  cotton 
lace  of  different  kinds,  is  about  80°  or  86°,  rarely 
above  80.   For  lace  for  foundations  of  bonnets,  Avhich 


wants  Paris  dressing,  from  96°  to  100°  is  usual.  This 
was  formerly  dressed  here.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  has  been  very  little  doing,  but  before  then 
two  or  three  of  the  large  houses  had  often  double 
sets  and  Avorked  all  the  24  hours  round  ;  but  they 
may  have  been  chiefly  of  adults.  Those  who  did 
not  use  double  sets  had  sometimes  to  work  long 
hours,  as  in  summer  from  6  till  7  or  8,  and  sometimes 
till  10,  and  it  has  been  till  12.  Did  so  here  years  ago, 
but  now  there  are  so  many  dressing  rooms  and  so 
much  competition  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 

According  to  the  present  number  and  size  of 
dressing  rooms  in  Nottingham,  if  the  Avork  fell  equally 
amongst  them  all,  they  could  dress  all  the  lace  that 
Avas  wanted  in  10  hours  a  day  AA'ork,  with  meals  not 
included.  They  could  do  this  even  in  summer  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  Avork  for  the  last  tAVO  or  three 
years,  but  he  believes  that  they  could  do  it  in  any  year 
as  the  rooms  are  so  many  more  that  they  were  Avhen 
last  trade  AA^as  better.  Unless  there  be  some  general 
rule  applying  to  all,  as  to  limits  of  hours,  some 
dressing  rooms  Avill  do  Avhatever  is  sent  to  them. 


ORDYNOT  &  OXPRING'S,  LACE  DRESSERS,  WOOLPACK  LANE,  NOTTINGHAM. 
This  is  a  small  place  with  two  children,  one  young  person  and  32  adults. 


Sarah  Ency,  age  1 1 "  Pulls."  Hours  are  8  till  7 
or  8,  not  much  later,  Avith  an  hour  for  dinner,  at  home, 
about  1,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  4-|-.  Has  that 
on  the  balcony  by  herself  so  as  not  to  be  with  the 
elder  ones  (as  stated  by  the  mistress,  to  keep  her  from 
their  talk,  Avhich  is  unsuitable  for  her).  Washes  at 
the  tap  before  she  goes  aAvay.  Gets  3^.  set  Avages, 
and  takes  it  all  to  mother.  Sunday  school  twice  a 
day  and  chapel  afterwards.  The  priest  tells  them 
about  the  Son  of  God  dying.  Was  at  a  day  school 
for  two  years,  but  left  tAvo  years  ago.    Used  to  seAV 


and  copy  short  Avords  on  a  slate.  (Spells  slowly;) 
"  Larks  in  a  nest."  Larks  are  "  games  in  the  street." 
Has  not  heard  of  their  singing,  and  has  never  been  out 
in  the  country.  A  wolf  is  an  "  ass."  A  lion  "  walks 
"  in  the  carts  at  the  shoAV."  (It  is  Fair  time.)  The 
sea  is  full  of  water  and  ships. 

John  Jarvis,  age  11. — Washes  the  frames  and  rolls 
out  the  pieces.  Same  hours  and  meals  as  last  witness. 
Has  3.9.  Sunday  school  tAvice  a  day  for  tAVO  last 
years,  and  day  school  for  2\  years  till  he  went  to 
Avork,  more  than  a  year,  at  Avinding.    Knows  his 
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letters  (not  all).  As  to  sums  "did  two  or  three 
"  square  uns,"  but  does  not  know  what  they  were 
called.    13  and  13  is  26. 

Keziah  Foster,  age  17. — ^^Has  been  at  this  and 
avjother  dressing  room  for  four  years.  Hours  are  8 
till  7  or  6^  or  8.  Has  gone  to  Sunday  school  for  three 
years.  Was  at  a  week  day  school  from  8  or  9  years 
old  till  13.  Knows  her  letters.  (Cannot  spell.) 
Has  not  heard  of  France.  Has  been  very  bad  with 
tic  for  0  or  6  months. 


LaceFinishin' 


Nottineham. 


[This  is  a  very  pale,  poverty-stricken  look- 
ing girl,  and  seems  natprally  dull,  as 
appears  from  inability  to  read  after  a  far 
greater  amount  of  school  than  usual.  I  Mr.J.EWhit 
afterwards  saw  her  at  a  Sunday  school  in 
a  class  for  Testament  reading  set  apart  for 
those  who  come  old,  i.e.  about  16  and 
upwards,  unable  to  read.] 


MESSRS.   COX  AND   SONS',  LACE  DRESSERS,  CARRINGTON   STREET  AND 

QUEEN'S  ROAD,  NOTTINGHAM. 

At  the  former  of  these  establishments,  a  small  old  building,  nothing  was  going  on.  The  only  young 
persons  were  two  youths  of  15  and  17,  with  pale  faces,  and  there  were  two  men  and  nine  women. 
The  latter  are  large  newly  built  premises  240  feet  long  and  occupying  four  out  of  six  storys,  and  were 
used  till  a  month  or  two  since  for  the  same  purpose  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Co.  No  stranger  has 
ever  been  admitted  here  for  fear  of  trade  secrets  becoming  known.  There  was  also  a  strong  objection, 
as  expressed  at  least  by  a  young  Mr.  Cox,  to  helping  the  inquiry  in  any  way  or  to  allowing  me  to  see 
either  place  or  people,  as  the  firm  "  would  gain  nothing  by  it." 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  business  was  carried  on  in  the  same  way  and  chiefly  by  the  same 
hands  as  under  the  Messrs.  Bradbury.    An  account  of  these  is  given  by- a  witness  formerly  here. 

{See  statement  of  Elizabeth  Chadioick,  now  at  Mr.  Bakers  dressing  rooms.) 

MESSRS.  THOS.  ADAMS  AND  CCS- LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONEY  STREET, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

This  establishment  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  regard  shown  by  many  employers  for  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  their  people.  The  building  is  very  large,  and  planned  so  as  to  give  as  large 
a  frontage  as  possible  to  the  outer  air,  a  point  of  great  importance.  A  large  room  is  set  apart  as  a 
dining  room  for  those  who  do  not  go  home,  and  used  for  this  purpose  by  about  100  daily,  and  for  tea 
by  nearly  all,  but  the  numbers  being  so  large  are  divided.  A  woman  is  employed  to  prepare  and 
serve  their  meals,  there  being  a  steam  oven  and  all  proper  appliances  for  the  purpose,  teacups,  &c. 
being  supplied.  Close  by  is  a  room  for  washing  before  leaving  work,  as  well  as  white  delft  washing 
places,  purposely  left  open  to  view,  and  a  separate  closet,  in  each  work  room.  There  is  another  tea 
room  for  the  men.  During  meals  the  work  rooms  are  closed  and  the  windows  opened,  for  which  the 
overlooker  is  responsible.  There  is  a  chapel  and  a  chaplain,  and  the  work  begins  each  day  with  a 
short  service,  which  is  attended  by  neai'ly  all,  and  is  understood  to  be  part  of  the  system  of  the  place. 
There  are  also  a  school-room  provided  Avith  books,  maps,  &c.  in,  which  the  chaplain  has  classes  for 
religious  and  other  instruction  in  the  evening  ;  a  book  club  ;  a  sick  club,  a  payment  of  Ic'.  a  week  to 
Avhich  entitles  to  medical  attendance;  a  sick  fund  for  further  purposes  ;  and  a  savings  bank.  Altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  parts  of  the  building  to  increase  its  healthiness,  and  the  bonnet  front 
department,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  bad  air  is  unavoidable,  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
building  where  the  greatest  amount  of  ventilation  by  windows  seems  obtainable.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  statement  of  the  girls  {see  below)  that  the  windows  cannot  be,  or  are  not,  opened,  and  that 
the  girls  suffer  from  the  heat  and  bad  air.  The  establishment  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  in  which 
arrangements  of  all  kinds  for  the  welfare  of  those  employed  have  been  carried  to  their  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Thomas  Adams. — By  compelling  us  to  dis-  The  nature  of  their  employment  would  not  permit 
miss  our  children  and  young  persons  at  6  o'clock,     a  double  set  of  hands. 


their  time  of  labour  will  be  limited  to  nine  hours 
per  day  in  the  summer  and  eight  and  a  half  in  the 
winter  months,  allowing  one  hour  for  dinner,  as  we 
do  not  commence  business  until  8  o'clock  in  the 
summer  and  8.30  in  the  winter.  It  Avould  not  be 
possible  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  latter  arrange- 
ment, because,  1st,  the  greater  portion  of  the  hands  do 
not  work  alone,  but  as  assistants  to  adults,  so  that 
bringing  their  time  to  the  factory  hour  of  6  o'clock 
would  compel  the  attendance  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment at  that  time,  which  would  be  simply  impossible 
to  effect  ;  2nd,  Factories  are  generally  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  workpeople,  for  the 
most  part,  live  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Ware- 
houses, on  the  contrary,  are  in  its  centre,  and  the 
hands  have  to  come  to  work  from  a  distance  of  from 
one  to  three  miles.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should 
breakfast  before  they  come. 

If  the  children  are  taken  away  part  of  their  time 
for  education,  the  adults  must  cease  work  also  ;  and 
as  this  would  stop  the  progress  of  business,_  we  should 
not  in  such  a  case  employ  children. 

The  difficulty  could  be  met  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  hands,  but  the  earnings  of  the  employed  would 
be  proportionably  decreased. 

By  employing  only  older  persons  the  children 
would  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  work-. 


B  b  2 


In  regard  to  such  restrictions  the  case  of  lace 
making  and  lace  finishing  is  entirely  different  ;  in  the 
former  case  the  children  act  more  independently,  ifl 
the  latter  they  are  generally  auxiliaries. 

There  is  no  special  objection  to  a  periodical  lime- 
washing  of  the  work  rooms  ;  but  as  the  nature  of  the 
goods  requires  tlie  utmost  cleanliness,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  legislate  on  this  matter.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  employer  to  have  the  floors- frequently 
washed  and  the  walls  kept  free  from  dust. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  children  and  young  persons 
frequently  suffer  from  over  work  in  warehouses,  and 
more  especially  in  private  houses,  so  called,  and  it 
may  be  desiraljle  that  the  Government  should  step 
in  for  their  protection.  If  the  employment  of  children 
after  7  o'clock  were  prohibited,  thus  substituting 
7  for  6,  they  would  l)o  protected  from  such  an 
amount  of  labour  as  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
health  ;  they  would  be  able  to  earn  a  fair  day's  wages, 
and  they  Avould  have  time  also  to  attend  an  evening 
school.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  hours  per 
day  that  the  labour  of  young  persons  and  children 
may  be  restricted  to  in  warehouses,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  business  cannot  in  these 
establishments  commence  before  8  o'clock.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  attendance  of  all  hands,  of  apprentices,  of 
young  men  wlio  give  out  and  superintend  the  Avork, 
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Lace  Finishing,  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  chiss  of  people, 

  altogether  different  from  factory  hands,  render  an 

Nottingham,    earlier  hour  impossible. 

Mr. J.E.Wliite.  Thomas  Cave. — Is  general  superintendent  of 
 the  establishment  and  was  formerly  in  the  lace  busi- 
ness for  many  years.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  hours 
of  work  should  not  be  so  long  as  they  are  in  many 
places.  Where  many  people  are  assembled  together, 
especially  when  gas  is  used,  which  in  winter  must 
be  for  several  hours, — i.e.  from  4  o'clock  onwards, 
— the  rooms  become  liot  and  close.  In  many  ware- 
■  houses  little  children  are  occasionally  ke])t  till  10  or 
11  p.m.,  the  rooms  l:)ecoming  hotter  and  closer  all  the 
while.  Is  convinced  from  experience  that  long  hours 
of  work  are  bad  not  only  for  the  children  but  also  for  the 
others,  and  not  in  the  end  profitable  to  the  employers. 
When  walking  through  the  rooms  at  night,  especially 

'  if  it  is  late,  towards  9  o'clock,  can  see  that  the  girls 

are  weary  and  not  doing  so  much  work,  even  though 
they  may  be  doing  piece  work,  and  notices  that  those 
who  have  stayed  late  at  night  are  apt  to  come  late 
next  morning,  and  are  not  then  so  fresh  as  at  other 
times.  From  8  till  61  is  long  enough  for  them,  and 
they  should  not  be  kept  later.  If  they  are  they  have 
no  time  to  do  anything  to  their  clothes,  &c.  at  home, 
and  have  to  throw  all  this  off  till  Sunday.  But 
if  the  hours  are  shortened  it  will  not  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  have  a  Saturday  half  holiday.  It  must  of 
course  diminish  the  wages.  But  it  Avill  be  of  very 
little  use  to  make  any  regulations  for  warehouses, 
factories,  &c.  unless  they  extend  also  to  the  private 
houses,  where  much  of  the  lace  work  is  done  by  girls 
employed  Ijy  a  mistress.  At  these  houses  children, 
some  of  them  very  young,  work  often  very  late. 
Much  money  has  been  made  in  this  way  by  some  of 
the  mistresses,  who  employ  sometimes  ti'om  20  to  30 
girls,  though  from  12  to  15  is  perhaps  the  common 
number. 

Consumption  is  common  amongst  warehouse  girls, 
and  some  have  died  from  it  here. 

Rev.  Edward  Davies. — I  have  l)een  chaplain  to  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Adams  and  Co.  for  seven 
years,  and  was  the  first  appointed.  I  have  a  short 
service  every  morning  at  8.  It  is  understood  liy  all 
on  being  taken  into  the  warehouse  that  this  forms  part 
'  of  the  regular  arrangements  of  the  place,  in  fact  as 

part  of  the  employer's  time,  and  on  this  ground  there 
is  a  small  fine  for  non-attendance  which  goes  into  the 
sick  fund.  That  it  forms  no  objection  however  is 
clear  from  the  invariable  good  attendance  and  the 
number  of  names  always  on  the  books  for  admission, 
in  some  cases  for  months.  In  winter  evenings  I  have 
also  classes  for  instruction  in  religion  and  other 
matters,  both  for  children  and  adults.  Some  of  the 
children  come  so  young  that  they  are  not  able  to  read. 
However,  on  going  over  the  warehouse  once,  I  found 
that  the  children,  who  were  fewer,  however,  than  they 
are  now,  without  exception  attended  Sunday  school. 
It  is  on  this  that  the  parents  depend  for  their  educa- 
tion. I  also  procui'e  any  books  that  may  Ije  wished 
to  be  purchased,  generally  to  the  amount  of  40/.  a 
year,  and  there  is  a  library  for  the  sick. 

The  moral  character  of  the  workpeople  has  im- 
proved in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  last  few  years. 
Formerly  girls  often  had  to  leave  from  being  with  child, 
but  this  is  now  very  uncommon.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  kindness  shown  by  them  to  one  another. 
Whenever  a  girl  is  ill  and  without  friends  of  her  own 
to  nurse  her,  her  companions  collect  money  and  will 
give  up  their  own  work  in  turns  to  attend  her  day  and 
night.  Unhappily  illness  is  not  unfrcquent.  Con- 
sumption is  imusually  common  amongst  the  girls 
here.  In  the  last  month  I  have  attended  four  cases 
of  this  disease  amongst  them,  of  which  two  have  ended 
fatally,  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  cases  of  a 
very  like  character.  Cases  of  weakness  of  chest  and 
general  debility  are  very  common  indeed.  These  do 
not,  however,  generally  go  to  the  hospital.  A  mother 
lately  complained  to  me  that  the  health  of  her  child, 
a  girl  of  about  11,  Avho  was  well  and  in  strong  health 


when  she  came,  was  quite  undermined,  and  that  she 
had  brought  back  her  dinner  uneaten.  I  attribute 
this  bad  health  to  the  girls  when  young  Avorking  late 
in  hot  rooms,  either  in  warehouses  or  in  private 
houses  in  the  town,  in  which  lace  is  finished.  A 
woman,  sometimes  a  mere  lodger,  will  bring  half  a 
dozen  children  together  to  work  for  her,  and  often 
has  orders  which  she  must  finish  in  a  great  hurry.  The 
general  health  has,  however,  I  think,  been  much  im- 
jiroved  since  a  new  part  of  the  warehouse  has  been 
added,  and  some  partitions  in  the  old  removed  or  cut 
down. 

If  the  children  leave  work  by  7  they  are  in  time 
for  school,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case  with  the 
bonnet  front  room,  in  which  most  of  the  children 
work.  If  the  elder  people  work,  the  children  must, 
and  this  is  usually  till  8  and  often  till  9. 

Annie  Lawrence,  age  13. — "Rolls,"  i.e.,  turns  a 
roller  for  pressing  lace.  It  is  very  hard  work  if  the 
lace  is  thick  and  wants  a  deal  of  pressing.  Has  rolled 
here  for  two  years,  doing  other  Avork  sometimes,  i.e., 
"joining,"  i.e.,  fastening  pieces  of  lace  together,  and 
at  another  place  before.  It  tires  her  more  than  it  used 
to  do.  Feels  very  tired  at  night  Avhen  she  has  rolled 
all  day,  and  it  makes  her  side  ache  sometimes.  Never 
AA'as  very  sti'ong,  but  "  there  are  a  many  Aveaker.'' 
Cannot  breathe  Avhen  she  is  not  avcU,  but  that  is  only 
for  a  bit.  Nine  other  girls,  a  little  older  than  herself, 
"  roll"  and  "join"  in  her  room.  Went  out  to  lace 
draAving  Avhen  7.  Often  is  not  late  for  chapel  for 
many  Aveeks  together  ;  forfeits  \d.  if  she  is,  and  a 
young  Avoman  2d.  The  proper  hour  for  leaving  Avork 
is  6^  ;  if  they  have  tea  it  is  8.  It  was  8  nearly 
all  the  summer,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  9,  and 
tAvo  or  three  times  only  10.  Every  body  dines 
at  1,  some  here.  Has  5*.  set  Avages  and  \d.  a  night 
for  Avorking  till  8.  Mother  lets  her  have  her  over- 
time. Has  been  to  a  methodist  school  and  chapel  on 
Sunday  for  eight  or  nine  years,  except  when  mother 
is  not  Avell,  and  understands  Avhat  she  hears  there. 
Went  to  a  tlay  school  for  three  or  four  years,  but  did 
not  like  it  because  she  Avanted  to  come  to  work,  so  as 
to  earn  something.  Mother  is  going  to  send  her  to 
the  People's  Hall  (night  school)  in  a  week  or  tA\'0  ; 
she  Avill  have  to  pay  2d.  Can  read  short  Avords,  Avrite 
a  little,  and  do  some  sorts  of  sums  ;  multiplication  and 
"  that  as  you  take  away  from  one  another."  17  from 
20  is  15,— is  11,  &c. 

[Looks  very  delicate.] 

Clara  Smith,  nge  12. — Worked  at  "  drawing  "  for 
mother  before.  Worked  till  9  or  8^  in  the  evening  or 
0  (afternoon).  "  Guides  out "  from  the  gauftung 
machine.  There  are  tAvo  other  girls  to  "  scrcAV  "  and 
one  "  cuts  off,"  and  the  AVoman  gauffres.  There  are 
seven  machines.  Guiding  out  is  the  hottest  ;  "  you 
"  are  ahvays  sAveating,"  except  in  Avinter.  They 
cannot  open  the  windows  because  the  damp  spoils  the 
gautfre,  and  it  Avould  bloAV  the  steam  into  the  "guider 
"  out's  "  face.  Used  to  "  scrcAv"  and  "  cut  off"  also. 
Both  are  hot,  and  "make  you  SAveat  if  you  Avork  at  all 
"  fast."  The  "  makers  up  "  scold  if  you  don't,  because 
they  depend  for  their  Avork  upon  the  gaufiring  machine, 
and  are  paid  by  the  piece.  It  makes  her  head  ache 
sometimes.  Staring  at  the  bell  Avhich  strikes  Avhen 
each  length  is  to  be  cut  makes  you  "  dree,"  i.e.,  "  your 
"  eyes  seems  funny."  Her  tea  time,  Avhen  they  stay 
till  8,  is  from  a  quarter  to  6  to  a  quarter  past.  Has 
been  very  "  throng"  (busy)  since  spring  (it  is  October), 
and  here  most  times  till  8.  Washes  before  she  goes  at 
night  and  the  young  Avomen  Avash  before  dinner.  Has 
set  Avages.  Began  at  Is.  and  has  risen  by  sixpences  to 
3s.,  AAdth  |-c?.  an  hour  for  overtime.  Is  paid  Friday 
night.  Mother  gives  her  Id.  Has  been  to  Sunday 
school  for  a  year,  but  not  regularly,  and  to  three  or 
four  day  schools,  "  old  Avoman's,"  but  mother  thought 
they  "  Avere  not  for  learning  much."  Says  she  can 
read  (mistakes  in  spelling).  Can  write  on  a  slate  but 
not  in  a  copy  book.  Did  "  little  o's  "  but  could  not 
count  them.  Goes  to  a  chapel.  "  They  tell  us  to  be 
"  good  girls  and  to  pray  to  the  Lord," 
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Ada  Cooke,  age  9. — Has  gone  out  to  lace  work  for 
2\  years,  and  worked  before  that  at  drawing  for 
mother  at  home.  Went  first  to  bonnet  front  place 
(Hill's),  which  was  very  hot.  She  went  one  day  and 
came  home  with  a  sick  headache  for  a  week.  Went 
back  and  had  to  leave  in  a  few  days  again  and  go  to 
bed.  She  had  such  a  sick  headache  she  could  hardly 
stand.  She  was  quite  well  before  she  Aveut  to  this 
place.  Then  went  to  bonnet  fronts  at  Marriott's. 
That  was  very  hot,  and  she  wfls  often  bad  there  ;  but 
mother  took  her  away  because  father  said  the  place 
had  such  a  bad  name.  Went  to  another  place  and 
then  came  here.  Is  often  bad  here,  but  not  so  often  as 
at  the  other  places.  Goes  for  about  a  week  and  is  ill. 
Does  not  eat  much  at  any  time.  "  Screws  "  here  and 
finds  it  less  hot.  Has  set  wages,  2*.  6d.  Saves  \d.  or 
Hr?.,  and  "  will  be  in  the  bank"  when  slie  has  enough  ; 
will  like  to  be  iu  it  she  thinks  ;  would  like  now.  Goes 
regularly  to  school  on  Sunday,  and  to  the  Catholic 
church  afterwards.  Went  to  school  three  nights  a 
week  when  she  was  8,  and  to  a  day  school  for  about 
two  years  when  she  was  5.  Learned  to  sew  and  wiite 
on  a  slate.  Knows  her  letters  (hardly  spells).  "  We 
"  all  read  together  at  school." 

Eliza  Riley,  age  14. — Goes  errands,  worlviiig  at 
joining  sometimes.    Has  been  to  Sunday  school  for 
three  years.    Says  slie  can  read  (spells)  and  write. 
[This  girl  looked  much  healthier  than  the 
others.     The  warehouse  errand  girls,  as 
I  have  observed   and   heard  remarked, 
generally    have    some    healthy  colour, 
which  others  who  are  never  out  seldom 
have.] 


Sarah  Savage,  age  10. — Draws.  A  year  and  a 
half  at  lace  work.  Comes  at  8  and  goes  to  chapel  till 
8i.  If  late  pays  ^d.  She  and  many  others  were  late 
this  morning.  (It  was  during  the  great  fair.)  Dinner 
in  the  tea  room  from  1  to  2,  and  tea  at  6\  now,  and 
leaves  at  8.  Pays  nothing  for  having  her  meals  got 
ready,  f^arns  by  piece  work  4s.  all  but  a  penny. 
Is  paid  on  Friday  evening  by  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  gives  back  any  forfeits  to  the  overlooker  who  is 
by  to  count  the  money.  Was  at  a  Church  day  school 
for  li  years,  and  left  to  go  to  work.  Since  then  has 
been  to  Sunday  school  and  goes  to  a  night  school  now. 
"  Am  a  very  bad  reader."  (Reads  short  words,  spell- 
ing most.)  Cannot  write.  Did  "  'dition,"  subtraction, 
and  multiplication. 

Harriet  Bailcij,  age  11.  —  Did  "drawing"  for 
mother  at  home  as  long  as  she  can  remember.  There 
were  no  other  girls.  Has  a  little  sister  of  5,  but  she 
is  too  young  to  draw.  Is  hardly  ever  late  in  the 
morning.  Dinner  like  the  others,  and  tea  for  her  set 
at  a  quarter  to  6  when  they  stay  till  8,  which  they 
have  done  all  this  week,  and  do  oftener  than  not. 
Gets  from  3*.  7c?.  to  4*.  2d.,  but  does  not  put  any  in 
the  savings'  bank  because  "  there  are  so  many  of  us  " 
(12  altogether,  eight  younger  than  herself)  at  home. 
Father  is  a  stockener.  Her  "  second  mother  is  very 
"  good."  Was  at  a  day  school  for  some  time  and 
goes  on  Sunday.  Can  read  the  Bible  and  Testament, 
and  has  been  taught  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  tliose  things." 
Does  not  know  of  Africa  or  France  or  whether  they 
are  places.  It  is  such  a  long  Avhile  since  slie  went  to 
day  school  that  she  has  forgotten  about  sums.  She 
used  to  "  spell  synables  "  there.    3  times  10  is  30. 


Lace  Finishing. 

Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.  E.White. 


MESSRS.  BARNETT,  MALTBY,  AND  CO.'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONEY 

STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  is  one  of  the  large  new  warehouses,  and  provided  with  a  dining  kitchen,  washing  places, 
closets,  &c.,  but  the  work  rooms  are  close,  and  as  it  seems  without  ventilation.  The  full  number  in 
the  clipping  room  is  about  90,  in  the  mending  room  about  50,  though  there  were  less  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.    There  is  also  a  dressing  room,  but  only  adults  are  employed  in  it. 


Mr.  Henry  Conway  Barnett. — I  Avas  brought  up  in 
the  lace  business.  Ours  is  entirely  a  fancy  lace  of 
the  best  kind,  Avhicli  received  a  first  class  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  and  another  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 
This  requires  much  more  labour  than  the  plain,  not 
only  in  the  making  but  still  more  so  in  the  finishing. 
Tlie  greater  cost  of  finishing  is  often  in  the  propor- 
tion of  pounds  to  half  croAvns.  The  cost  of  this  labour 
is  becoming  daily  a  more  serious  question  in  reference 
to  the  danger  of  competition  fi'om  France.  In  making 
lace  of  the  kind  that  we  do  Ave  pay  a  man  Avages 
ranging  from  21.  to  Al.  a  week,  about  double  Avhat  a 
man  usually  receives  for  the  same  Avork  in  France. 
We  pay  clippers  between  6s.  and  10s.  a  Aveek,  or  on 
the  average  about  8s.  or  9s.  This  average  does  not 
include  OA^ertime.  In  France  the  same  Avork  is  done 
for  about  3s.  6d.  for  a  AA^eck  of  about  the  same  number 
of  hours.  I  knoAV  this  from  my  oavu  inquiries  in 
France  or  from  people  connected  Avith  the  manu^'ac- 
ture  there.  The  difficulty  of  competing  under  these 
disadA-antages  is  daily  increasing,  and  the  French 
trade  is  growing  very  rapidly.  Any  restrictions  Avhich 
Avould  increase  the  cost  of  production  Avould  be  very 
injurious,  and  miglit-  displace  much  business  that  is 
now  done  here.  »Still  there  are  many  adA^antages 
in  retaining  a  manufacture  in  the  seat  Avhere  it  is 
established,  Avhich  are  a  check  on  the  removal  of  work 
which  Avould  otherAvise  take  place.  But  a  bad  (ime 
of  trade  here  draAA's  aAvay  business  to  France  in  tliose 
articles  in  Avhich  the  French  compete  Avith  us.  It  is 
the  busy  season  alone,  principally  in  spring,  Avhich 
enables  us  to  make  profits,  and  these  scarcely  com- 
pensate for  the  general  flatness  Avhich  is  spread  over 
the  whole  fancy  trade.  Any  legislation  restricting 
the  labour,  even  of  young  persons  only,  beyond  the 
usual  hours  at  these  seasons  would  prevent  the 
manufacturer  realising  these  profits.  If  the  hours, 
were  diminished  the  hands  Avould  still  expect  to  get 
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the  same  average  amount  of  A\'ages  as  before  and  Avould 
combine  to  enforce  it.  On  looking  at  the  Avages  paid  in 
May  last  to  one  large  set  of  hands  I  see  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  over  hours  Avas  from  18  to  24  per  Aveek . 
The  loss  of  this  Avould  be  very  serious.  In  our  busi- 
ness there  is  a  \-ery  large  outlay  for  labour  before 
any  return  is  received,  and  the  return  can  be  received 
at  all  only  by  having  the  goods  ready  for  sale  at  certain 
seasons,  as  the  spring  or  autumn. 

The  houses  Avhom  we  supply  Avill  not  give  us  their 
orders  until  the  fashions  are  known  and  the  demand 
sets  in,  AAdien  only  they  begin  to  prepare  for  it.  Still 
Ave  must  have  a  stock  in  hand  to  meet  their  demand 
Avhen  the  time  comes.  The  extent  to  Avhicli  this  can 
be  done  Avith  safety  depends  upon  the  judgment,  taste, 
and  skill  of  the  manufacturer. 

Elizabeth  Barry,  age  17. — Has  been  here  nearly 
5  years,  and  is  a  mender,  chiefly  of  black  nets.  "It 
"  is  very  dree  if  you  come  to  sit  at  it  a  many  hours  ;" 
makes  you  feel  giddy  Avhen  you  get  up  from  it,  because 
you  have  to  stoop  over  it  so.  Can  see  the  Avork  by 
gas  light,  because  the  gas  is  A^ery  strongly  lighted. 
Sees  black  better  than  Avhite  by  gaslight,  because 
she  passes  the  lace  over  her  finger  in  mending,  and  if 
it  is  Avhite  it  looks  all  Avhite.  Is  in  very  poor  health. 
Her  heart  is  A-ery  bad,  and  gives  her  bad  ])ain,  from 
Avhicli  she  is  not  often  free.  But  she  sufters  Avitli 
headache  more  than  anything  else,  and  is  hardly  ever 
a  day  free  from  it,  but  she  always  keeps  on  at  Avork. 
Was  delicate  as  a  cliild  at  home,  but  became  more  so 
after  Avorking  here  for  towards  a  year.  From  8  till 
7  are  the  proper  hours,  but  they  come  at  7  sometimes. 
Began  to  do  so  this  year  nearly  as  soon  as  they  could 
see,  about  March,  Avhich  Avas  earlier  than  in  other 
years.  They  left  off  coming  at  7  just  before  the  fair 
(October).  But  none  are  regular  at  coming  early  ; 
they  come  Avhen  they  are  able.  They  leave  at  7, 
sometimes  at  8,  or  9,  or  10,  Has  worked  from  7  a.m.  to 
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LaceFinishing.  10  p.m.  for  a  Aveck,  and  for  a  month  together.-  AH  the 
rooms  have  the  same  times.  They  are  busiest  some- 
times in  winter,  sometimes  in  summer.  The  room  is 
hot  in  summer.  But  steam  heat  does  not  suit  her, 
and  the  gas-light  makes  the  room  very  hot  and  her 
head  ache  more.  A  many  others  complain  of  it 
making  their  heads  ache,  the  elder  ones  as  well.  One 
who  sits  next  to  her  suftiers  very  much  from  her  head 
and  thinks  it  is  from  the  steam.  All  hours  beyond  7 
p.m.  count  as  overtime,  but  she  cannot  say  what  is  the 
most  she  ever  got  for  that,  because  her  wages  have 
been  advanced.  They  are  now  8s.  6d.  Father  is  in 
the  stamp  ofRce.  Has  left  oft"  Sunday  school  for  two 
years.  Practises  herself  in  writing  at  home  at  times, 
and  has  been  to  a  night  school  for  it.  Left  weekday 
school  when  10,  and  had  been  ever  since  she  can 
remember.  Reads  and  Avritcs  easily,  and  reads  books 
for  her  pleasure.    Did  not  like  summing  much. 

[This  witness  is  very  pale,  with  weak  voice.] 
Elizabeth  Fisher,  age  17. — Has  been  at  lace  since 
she  was  8  or  9.  Clips  here,  generally  l)lack  lace. 
Has  to  look  very  closely  at  it  all  day  or  she  would  cut 
and  spoil  it  and  have  to  pay  for  the  mending.  A 
number  is  put  on  the  lace  opposite  to  the  piece  whicli 
each  clips.  When  you  have  less  attention,  as  when 
you  are  tired,  you  cut  it  much  more.  Has  very  bad 
sight.  At  night  when  the  gas  has  been  lighted  a 
bit,  can  hardly  see  at  all.  If  she  did  not  take  her 
eyes  oft'  sometimes  the  work  "  Avould  go  all  in  a  piece," 
and  she  would  not  be  able  to  see  and  would  cut  it  all 
in  pieces.  If  she  looks  dree  at  lier  work  in  the  day- 
time she  cannot  see  any  more  than  at  night.  But 
some  are  not  so  aftected  as  she  is.  Thinks  it  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  eye.  Her  eyes  have  been  bad 
for  about  four  years  She  has  clipped  for  seven.  Tlie 
black  she  is  at  nov/  is  more  particular  than  other  lace, 


because  it  is  more  expensive.  The;  white  seems  more 
dazzling  than  the  black  by  gas-light,  but  she  hardly 
remembers  having  had  a  white  piece  here.  Has  been 
troubled  verj^  much  with  the  headache,  especially  lately, 
and  also  with  the  tic.  Thinks  the  headaches  come  from 
her  having  been  knocked  down  by  a  horse  eight  years 
ago.  Her  back  was  not  hurt.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  what  she  has  her  headache.  The  usual  hours  are 
from  8  till  7,  but  she  has  come  at  7  for  G  weeks  to- 
gether. For  the  last  half-year  has  come  more  at  8 
than  7.  All  go  at  the  same  times.  Last  winter  they 
came  at  7  and  worked  till  10  for  a  week  or  so.  Might 
or  might  not  be  busy  when  the  menders  were. 
Never  stayed  later  than  10,  and  that  is  only  for  great 
orders.  Gets  Avhat  she  earns,  generally  about  7s.  or 
8s.  a  Aveek,  but  is  not  her  own  mistress.  The  over- 
looker engages  and  pays  them. 

Left  Sunday  school  a  year  ago.  Has  not  been  to  night 
school  of  late  years,  because  she  has  to  work  and  has 
no  time.  Cannot  go  if  she  leaA'es  after  Avork,  but 
she  could  ask  the  overlooker  to  let  her  go.  Left  week- 
day school  Avhen  about  8  or  9  of  her  own  choice  : 
mother  said  she  might  please  herself.  Can  read 
pretty  Avell,  Avrite  a  little,  but  not  do  much  summing, 
though  if  she  got  into  business  she  could  reckon  up. 

Sarah  Ann  Chambers,  age  12. — Has  clipped  here 
for  four  months,  and  for  four  years  elscAvhere.  They 
sometimes  come  at  7  and  stay  till  8.  The  overlooker 
says  Avhen  they  are  to  giA-e  over.  Dinner  at  1,  an 
hour  ;  all  go  home.  Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.  Some 
stay  here  for  it  ;  she  does  not.  Earns  generally  5s.  by 
piece  Avork,  or  in  a  A'ery  good  Aveek  6s.  9d.  School 
twice  on  Sunday  ;  three  nights  a  Aveek  last  Avinter  ; 
left  week  day  school  to  go  to  Avork.  Can  spell  (short 
Avords).  Used  to  make  A's  on  a  slate.  Never  feels 
dazzled  or  sleepy  at  her  woi-k. 


MESSRS.  BRADBURr,  CULLEN,  AND  FISHER'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE, 

BROADWAY,  NOTTINGHAM. 


I  am  convinced  that  long 


This  is  a  handsome  new  warehouse,  the  rooms  heated  by  steam 

Mr.  TV.  Bradbury. — I  liav-e  been  engaged  as  partner 
or  otherwise  in  finishing  silk  lace,  Avhich  {i.e.  silk  lace) 
is  the  sole  business  of  our  house,  and  the  most  variable 
branch  of  the  trade,  for  upwards  of  30  years.  I  have 
found  the  hours  from  8  till  7,  including  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  meals,  long  enough  even  for  this  business,  ex- 
cept during  perhaps  about  three  months,  Avhen  these 
hours  may  be  exceeded  by  young  persons  and  adults  to 
an  extent  never  exceeding  two  hours,  but  never  at  all 
by  children. 

From  long  experience 
hours  do  not  on  the  Avhole  produce  more  work. 
After  they  have  been  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks 
the  people  are  unable  to  do  in  the  long  hours  even  as 
much  as  they  did  in  the  shorter.  The  usual  warehouse 
hours  Avere  formerly  8  till  6,  and  are  no  \v  8  till  7,  less 
meals.  It  Avould  be  unsuitable  for  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  class  of  hands  employed,  many  of  whom 
ai'e  young  Avomen  coming  from  a  distance,  perhaps  of 
two  or  three  miles,  to  begin  earlier  than  8  in  the  Avinter 
months,  and  for  part  of  these  AA-e  are  fully  employed, 
i.e.  in  ordinary  years,  though  Ave  are  not  this  year.  It 
is  not  desirable  for  the  work  itself  that  it  should  begin 
before  daylight,  and  the  young  Avomen  from  a  distance, 
rather  than  come  earlier,  Avould  probably  seek  some 
other  employment,  and  Ave  might  lose  some  of  our  best 
hands.  It  must,  I  think,  be  supposed  that  the  trade 
lias  found  the  hours  which  suit  it  best.  If  Avork 
ceased  at  6,  half  an  hour  aa^ouUI  be  gained  by  giving 
up  tea,  and  so  only  half  an  hour  lost  at  this  end,  i.e. 
Avhere  the  present  hour  is  7. 

We  do  not  care  to  have  children  under  13  at  all. 
They  do  not  Avork  so  carefully  or  Avell,  though  Ave  pay 
them  at  the  same  rate  as  those  above  13.  They  are 
taken  generally  out  of  consideration  for  their  circum- 
stances, or  because  they  are  knoAvn.  But  if  they  had 
to  attend  7;cliool  Ave  should  not  make  any  arrangement 
of  double  sets,  &c.,  and  should  cease  to  keep  them. 
'-  •  We  have  lately  come  under  the  Factory  Act  as  lace 


makers,  but  have  not  found  any  inconvenience  from 
it.  But  in  lace  finisliing  the  great  difl&culty  of  legis- 
lation is  that  it  Avould  tend  to  discourage  employment 
in  Avarehouses  Avhere  protection  is  not  so  much  needed, 
as  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  careful  super- 
vision and  regularity  in  them,  and  to  throw  it  into  the 
private  houses  Avhere  protection  is  much  more  needed, 
but  which  as  seems  to  me  legislation  cannot  eff"ec- 
tually  reach.  A  very  large  amount  of  lace  finishing 
is  done  in  these,  and  the  hours  are  often  very  late. 
Within  the  last  twelvemonths  I  have  seen  such  houses 
at  Avork  till  11  and  12  p.m,  I  cannot  say  Avhether  they 
Avere  later. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  Avork  being  of  a  kind 
Avliich  can  be  done  in  private  houses  is  found  in  regard 
to  the  lace  factories.  The  Avinding  and  threading  may 
easily  be,  and  I  believe  is,  tp  some  extent  done  in 
rooms  in  adjacent  pri\'ate  houses. 

The  lace  business  altogether  is  quite  of  a  special 
kind  and  very  intricate.  Still,  as  manufacturers,  Ave 
are  of  opinion  that  some  legislation,  if  framed  upon 
equitable  principles  and  tending  to  promote  regularity, 
Avould  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  respectable 
manufacturers. 

Mrs.  Press. — Is  overlooker  in  the  top  room,  and 
has  l)een  employed  in  the  service  of  the  firm  and  its 
predecessors  from  a  child,  i.e.  for  39  years.  The  greater 
part  of  the  hands,  except  some  taken  in  lately  for  ancAV 
kind  of  AA'ork  (frame  clipping),  liaA^e  been  here  from 
children,  and  as  they  groAv  older  are  put  forAvard  by 
merit.  Believes  most  of  these  can  read  and  Avrite, 
though  many  of  the  younger  Avho  have  lately  come 
cannot.  Would  not  like  children  of  hers  to  go  to  a 
warehouse  till  10  or  11  years  old.  Children  often  go 
out  to  Avork  at  7  years  of  age.  Mothers  often  bring 
their  children  to  her  and  say  they  Avant  a  place  for 
them,  Avhere  they  will  not  be  so  much  confined,  as  at 
other  places  they  have  often  had  to  go  at  6  a.m,  but  they 
have  hot  said  hoAv  late  they  stayed.   What  they  gene- 
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rally  say  is'  that  their  chiklreu  have  had  "  to  work  a 
many  hours."  From  what  she  hears  they  are  rather 
favoured  in  this  warehouse,  as  she  h«ars  of  so  many 
being  put  together  in  a  room  in  other  places,  which 
must  be  very  bad.  Is  seldom  put  to  any  difficulty  in 
getting  hands,  as  this  is  such  an  old  established  house. 
Finds  the  lighting  the  gas  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  heat. 

Ellen  Cresswell,  age  13. — Frame  clips.  Has  done 
so  at  two  mistresses',  and  been  at  a  warehouse  also. 
At  the  mistresses'  the  hours  were  called  from  8  o'clock 
to  8,  but  at  one  she  has  gone  at  7  a.m.  and  stayed  till 
11  and  11^  p.m.,  and  one  night  till  12.  There  Avere 
about  six  girls  at  each  place,  none  much  younger  than 
herself,  i.e.  from  9  upwards,  and  all  stayed  when  she 
did.  At  the  other  mistress's  she  never  stayed  later 
than  9  or  9^.  Her  hours  liere  are  8  till  7,  with  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  (1  and  5). 
Gets  5s.  Has  been  to  school  on  Sunday  for  some 
years,  and  to  a  week  day  school  for  half  a  year  before 
she  went  out  to  work.  Can  read,  but  not  very  well. 
(Spells  slowly.)  Cannot  "write  or  sum.  (Cannot  read 
the  number  "28  "  in  large  jwint.) 

[The  overlooker  said  that,  this  girl  w^as  blow. 
A  quick  worker  at  the  same  work  could 
get  9s.  or  10s.] 

Elizabeth  Levland,  age  15. — Began  lace  work  with 
her  mother  at  9  years  old,  and  went  to  a  mistress  at  1 1 . 


A.  have  been  employed  in  lace  finishing  ware- 

houses in  Nottingham  for  14  or  15  years,  and  for  10 
or  1 1  as  an  overlooker.  The  overlooker  possesses  a 
good  deal  of  power,  as  she  generally  engages,  dis- 
charges, pays,  and  has  the  general  management  of,  the 
women  and  girls  in  her  department.  She  has  also  to 
keep  the  accounts. 

For  the  last  six  years  I  was  overlooker  in  a  well 
conducted  lace  warehouse,  having  the  charge  of  the 
whole  75  female  hands  employed  there,  the  greater 
part  of  them  girls  from  1 5  to  20  or  so,  only  a  few  being 
children. 

At  last  my  health  entirely  gave  way  from  the  long 
hours  and  hard  work,  and  I  had  very  unAvillingly  to 
give  up  my  place.  For  a  time  I  quite  believed  I  was 
sinking,  but  rest  is  ]>ringing  me  round. 

In  the  busy  seasons,  viz.,  from  February  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  again  in  September  and  October,  and 
occasionally  in  winter,  the  hours  of  work  were  very 
long.  The  time  was  called  from  8  to  7,  and  work  never 
began  before  8.  But  at  those  seasons  they  often  worked 
till  9  for  months  together,  and  till  10  for  weeks  together. 
It  has  been  as  late  as  12,  but  not  later.  There  are, 
however,  warehouses  where  they  work  all  night  still 
in  busy  times  for  pressing  orders.  I  have  been  told 
by  girls  that  it  is  so  where  they  work. 

But  after  the  girls  were  gone  I  have  often  had  to 
sit  up  for  weeks  together  till  12,  and  at  times  as  late 
as  2  to  make  up  my  books. 

At  these  times,  too,  our  meals  were  very  irregular. 
We  got  them  as  we  could.  Those  who  lived  near 
went  home,  those  who  did  not  ate  them  in  the  place. 
But  we  often  waited  for  dinner  till  2  or  3  or  4,  instead 
of  1,  and  for  tea  till  7  or  8  or  9,  or  even  till  leaving 
later  than  that. 

Lace  work  is  very  "  dreo,"  and  causes  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  sick  headache,  and  strains  the  eyes.  At  first  the 
girls  find  it  tire  the  eye  very  much,  then  they  get  used 
to  it,  but  after  some  years,  according  to  the  difie^'ence 
of  each  person,  most  of  them  become  shortsighted,  often 
before  30  or  40. 

The  lace  I'ooms  are  generally  crowded,  and  the  air 
is  hot  and  unhealthy,  especially  in  winter,  Avhen  the 
gas  has  to  be  lighted  as  early  as  3  or  4.  The  heating 
by  steam,  which  is  usual,  is  very  disagreeable  when  it 
is  put  on  hot,  and  heating  by  hot  air  is  wor-se.  I  have 
known  several  who  worked  in  rooms  heated  by  hot  air 
go  off  in  a  decline.  When  girls  leave  such  rooms  and 
go  into  a  place  only  moderately  warm  they  are  so 
"  nesh "  (cold)  that  they  shiver  like  leaves  some- 
times.   Tic  in  the  face  is  common  amongst  them. 

B 


The  hours  there  were  8  to  8,  and-  if  busy  till  9  ;  not 
always,  but  "  otF  and  on  nights."  Was  at  a  small  ware- 
house in  Pilchergate  with  20  girls,  where  the  hours 
were  8  to  8  ;  but  she  generally  took  work  home  with 
her  for  mother,  and  helped  her.  Can  read  a  verse 
without  stopping  (reads  badly).  Goes,  .to  a  night 
school  now  to  learn  to  write.         ,•  •  ■  ;  • ,;,  ; 

Elizabeth  Bradley,  age  13. — Went  to  a  lace  mistress 
at  7  years  old.    The  regular  hours  were  8  to  8  or  9. 

Emma  Collier,  age  12. — Went  out  to  a  lace  mistress 
when  "  going  "  6.  When  busy,  which  was  often,  and  in 
two  or  three  different  seasons  of  the  year,  went  at  6  a.m. 
and  worked  till  9  at  night,  but  not  later.  Has  done  this 
for  two  or  three  weeks  together.  Was  about  7  when 
she  began  to  work  these  hours.  There  were  eight 
gii'ls,  some  about  her  own  age,  and  all  used  to  stay. 
At  first  had  Is.  a  week,  after  about  a  year  2s. 

Harriet  Craig,  age  18. — Went  to  a  lace  mistress  at 

7  years  old,  and  to  another  at  10.  At  the  first  place 
there  Avere  four  girls,  some  younger  than  herself.  At 
the  second  there  Aver-e  10  girls,  eight  of  them  about 

8  or  9  years  old.  At  this  place  the  hours  Avere  reckoned 
from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  but  they  worked  till  10  quite  as 
often  as  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  generally  till  11,  but 
not  always.  Does  not  remember  staying  later  than  11. 
All  the  girls  stayed.  Has  been  to  a  Sunday  school, 
but  to  no  other.  Cannot  read,  except  just  a  fcAV  quite 
short  Avords. 


Lace  Finishing. 

Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.E.White. 


But  the  most  common  complaint  amongst  lace  Avare- 
house  girls  is,  I  believe,  fainting  and  hysterical  fits. 

Where  I  Avas  last  the  rooms  Avere  ventilated,  and 
were  heated  by  open  fires  ;  but  even  there  I  have 
often  seen  the  Avomen  and  girls  drop  off  their  stools 
all  in  a  moment  in  a  faint.  But  the  fits  used  to  frighten 
me  most  ;  this  happened  chiefly  at  the  clipping,  Avhich 
is  very  "  dree  "  Avork  and  requires  much  bending  over. 
I  observed  that  it  Avas  almost  entirely  when  they  Avere 
Avorking  long  hours. 

In  a  A'ery  busy  time  there  would  sometimes  be  a 
Aveek  without  any  fainting,  but  on  the  average  there 
Avould  be  six  or  seven  in  a  week  then.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  overstate  this.  I  have  known  a  girl  faint  two  or 
three  times  in  a  day,  and  be  badly  in  the  same  Avay  for 
a  Aveek.  Sometimes  they  stayed  aAvay,  and  Avhen  they 
came  back  said  that  they  had  been  badly.  Consump- 
tion, Avhich  is  A^ery  common  amongst  them,  and  other 
illnesses  are,  I  belicA'C,  brought  on  in  this  Avay. 

I  have  often  heard  complaints  made  of  the  long 
hours  of  Avarehouse  Avork,  and  a  wish  that  something 
should  be  done  to  stop  it.  This  Avould  be  a  benefit,  as 
it  Avould  spread  the  Avork  about  more  equally. 

The  high  Avages  earned  by  these  long  hours  do  no 
good  because  they  are  so  irregular.  There  is  more 
drive  in  the  business  than  there  used  to  be,  and  a  quick 
man  Avho  knoAvs  the  business  Avill  make  money  very 
fast,  but  the  Avorkpeople  suffer  for  it. 

It  is  hai'dly  possible  for  the  girls  to  form  any  svstem 
of  laying  by  money.  They  never  knoAV  what  they  Avill 
have  beforehand.  If  they  have  money  to  spare,  they 
nearly  all  spend  it  in  dress,  but  it  too  often  happens 
that  their  earnings  are  gone  beforehand,  being  Avanted 
to  pay  for  dress  and  even  for  their  liA'ing,  whicli  they 
could  not  pay  for  Avhen  work  Avas  slack.  At  'those 
times  they  are  often  in  great  distress.  But  at  any 
time  they  will,  as  is  commonly  said  here,  starve  their 
inside  to  make  theii'  outside  smart.  For  gi'owing 
girls  in  particular  this  is  \'ery  bad.  I  used  to  tell 
the  girls  they  ought  to  live  Avithin  their  means,  and 
put  by  something  for  groAving  old.  But  it  Avas  no 
good. 

I  always  put  by  money  myself  to  start  in  a  business. 
An  overlooker's  pay  is  regular.  But  only  here  and 
there  one  lace  girl  ever  has  anything  to  start  Avith 
Avhen  she  mai-ries  or  settles. 

There  is  a  plan  here  of  letting  the  girls  have  dress, 
fifC,  on  trust  to  be  paid  for  by  Aveeldy  payments,  Avhich 
helps  them  to  spend  more  on  dress. 

They  have  to  sign  their  names,  at  least  a  girl  told 
me  she  had,  and  get  recommended  or  guaranteed  by 
b  4 
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Mr.  J.  E.White 


Lace  Finishing,  the  overlooker  or  some  responsible  person.  Some- 

  times  the  wages  never  come  into  the  gii-ls'  hands  at 

all,  but  are  taken  straight  to  the  shop  in  the  girls' 
names  by  the  overlooker,  who  gets  a  commission  from 
the  shopkeeper.  The  girls  then  choose  what  they 
will  have,  unless  the  money  be  required  for  debts. 
This  was  done  where  I  worked  formerly,  and  I  have 
been  asked  myself  as  overlooker  to  do  it,  but  refused. 
Two  shops  are  notorious  in  the  town  as  having  got  a 
large  business  in  this  way.  (A  third  large  showy 
shop  was  named  to  me  by  another  person. — J.  E.  W.) 
The  chance  of  a  good  week  or  two  coming  to  put 
them  straight  leads  the  girls  to  expend  more  than 
they  can  afford. 

They  rarely  ever  form  regular  habits,  which  is  no 
wonder  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  many,  though  smari, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  taught  at  home  to  be  clean 
and  tidy,  and  I  have  had  to  liud  fault  on  this  account. 
When  they  come  to  marry  or  start  a  business  they 
do  not  know  how  to  manage  prudently,  or  to  do 
household  work,  which  they  have  always  thouglit 
themselves  above.  So  they  often  want  help  to  clean 
the  house  or  nurse  a  child,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  are  in  weakly  health  from  their  former 


Mr.  William  Jarman,  actuary  and  manager  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  Nottingham. — The  deposits  here  are 
much  the  largest  in  the  half  year  from  November  to 
May.  The  depositors  are  the  pick  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  town.  Would  say 
from  his  experience  that  but  very  few  of  them  are  of 
the  warehouse  girl  class.  Most  of  the  young  women 
who  save  are  servants.  Finds  that  some  of  the  lace 
manufacturers  who  have  started  ])enny  banks  in  their 
warehouses  do  not  seem  inclined  to  keep  them  on. 
During  the  last  year  the  Savings'  Bank  closed  700 
accounts,  350  of  them  under  5/.  The  amounts  were 
small,  because  the  depositors  generally  had  not  saved 
till  late  in  life,  and  so  when  a  bad  time  came  the 
whole  savings  were  quickly  used  up.  Is  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  of  entirely  closing  factoi'ies,  as  manu- 


Mrs.  Reddish,  Fletcher  Gate,  Nottingham. —Does 
lace  work  of  any  kind,  pearling,  drawing,  &c.,  employ- 
ing two  or  three  girls  in  her  house,  and  giving  the 
greater  part  out  to  women.  Her  girls  are  between  the 
ages  of  11  and  16,  and  the  hours  from  8  o'clock  to  7  or 
8,  and  no  later  ;  but  has  had  no  work  for  five  weeks, 
(from  November,)  and  does  not  expect  any  till  the 
end  of  January.  Many  years  ago  had  from  20  to  30 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16,  and  her  regular 
hours  of  work  then  were  from  6  a.m  to  10  p.m.  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Now  only  about 
three  months  are  busy.  For  one  year,  as  near  as  she 
can  say,  she,  with  two  or  three  of  her  elder  girls,  sat 
up  regularly  the  three  first  nights  in  the  week  every 
other  week,  but  two  young  women  who  were  Avith  her 
would  not  stay  beyond  11  or  12.  'J'hey  began  at  12 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  and  did  not  lie  down  till 
Thursday  night,  and  during  this  time  only  snatched 
their  food.  This  pressure  depended  upon  the  luxture 
of  the  business,  which  was  foreign.  The  work  had  to 
be  done  and  sent  abroad,  and  the  return  received  before 
there  was  money  to  start  a  fresh  set  of  goods. 

When  she  had  girls  many  other  mistresses  had  too, 
each  on  the  average  about  20  or  30  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  1 5.  The  hour  for  beginning  work  was  called  7,  and 
the  children  invariably  worked  till  10  p.m.,  and  if  busy 
till  12,  the  little  girls  as  well  as  the  elder.  She  has 
often  seen  the  little  ones  coming  home  at  that  time. 
There  are  very  many  places  still  where  little  children  are 
kept  till  10  and  1 1  p.m.  She  hears  mothers  going  along 
the  street  with  their  little  one  saying,  "If  you  cannot 
"  come  home  earlier  you  may  tell  your  mistress  that 
"  you  shall  not  go  again  ;"  and  she  also  hears  the  chil- 
dren rushing  shouting  along  the  streets  when  they  are 
let  loose  at  these  hours.  (This  witness  lives  in  a  street 
in  the  heart  of  the  lace  quarter,  both  of  warehouses 
and  private  houses,  and  through  which  many  sucli 
children  would  naturally  pass. — J.  E.  W.)  Many 
warehouses  keep  children  in  the  same  way,  chiefly  in 
the  busy  season,  but  also  at  times  all  through  the  year  if 


employment.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  is  suited  to  be  a 
good  wife. 

I  think  that  one  great  reason  why  so  many,  young 
girls  even,  leave  home  and  board  two  or  three  together, 
or  with  strangers,  arises  from  parents'  want  of  judg- 
ment in  forcing  them  to  housework  when  they  come 
home  tired  late  at  night,  and  in  thwarting  them  need- 
lessly, and  even  sometimes  thrashing  them  like  children. 
Girls  under  me  have  complained  of  such  treatment, 
but  I  told  them  they  should  never  leave  home. 

What  I  have  stated  is  only  a  specimen  of  what 
many  others  at  different  places  could  tell  you  if  they 
would.  I  have  spoken  on  the  matter  with  two  over- 
lookers, but  they  are  unwilling  to  make  any  state- 
ments, though  if  made  they  Avould  give  the  same 
account  of  the  hours  of  work,  &c.,  as  mine  does,  for 
fear  of  their  becoming  known  and  causing  the  loss  of 
their  places. 

My  business,  which  is  just  started,  though  not  con- 
nected with  lace,  is  jiartly  dependent  on  the  kindness 
of  my  late  master,  and  might  be  injured  by  my  giving 
my  name,  but  I  have  lieen  as  careful  in  all  that  I 
have  stated  as  if  my  name  were  given. 


facturers  have  taken  to  doing,  has  had  a  wonderful 
effect  during  the  last  five  years  in  inducing  men  to 
save  more,  as  they  have  seen  others  just  in  their  own 
position  who  had  some  savings  able  to  hold  on  with- 
out breaking  till  work  began  again. 

[The  books  of  the  savings'  bank  for  the  last 
five  years  seem  to  confirm  this  statement 
as  to  the  fact  of  few  savings  being  made  by 
the  warehouse  young  women.  In  nearly 
all  cases  April,  May,  and  June,  the  season 
when  their  highest  earnings  are  usually 
made,  showed  smaller  numbers  of  deposi- 
tors than  any  other  month,  except  perhaps 
November.] 


orders  are  wanted.  The  mistresses  used  to  be  very 
cruel,  but  she  does  not  know  much  about  them  now. 
There  are,  however,  many  more  mistresses  with  smaller 
numbers  now,  and  if  children  are  ill  treated  at  one 
place  their  mothers  can  take  them  away  to  another, 
which  they  could  not  do  so  easily  formerly  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  places.  But  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  children  have  not  been  kept  so  much, 
as  the  trade  has  altered  so,  and  there  is  so  little  to  do. 

She  has  lived  six  years  in  London  and  six  in  Man- 
chester, and  seen  a  good  deal  of  different  kinds  of 
people,  but  she  thinks  there  is  no  place  where  the 
children  work  so  hard  for  the  parents,  and  the  parents 
live  so  much  on  their  children  doing  little  or  nothing 
tliemselves,  as  here,  though  of  course  many  parents 
are  an  exception  to  this,  and  are  very  industrious. 

She  entered  a  Avarehouse  at  13,  and  has  been 
employed  in  three  altogether,  in  two  of  them  as 
an  overlooker.  The  usual  hours  were  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.,  but  in  busy  times  till  10  and  11,  and  often  till 
12.  It  is  three  years  since  she  left  her  last  warehouse 
here,  having  come  to  it  after  an  absence  fi-om  Notting- 
ham of  many  years.  The  hours  were  more  regular, 
but  girls  and  children  stayed  till  9  and  10  p.m. 

Since  she  has  had  work  given  out  to  her  she  has 
often  had  a  piece  come  in  as  late  as  1 1  in  the  morning 
to  be  finished  by  o  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  be  sent 
off  to  London  by  7  the  same  evening.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  she  has  gone  all  day  without  tasting  food 
from  the  morning  till  her  work  was  done,  however 
late.  Of  late  the  prices  have  sunk  very  much.  For 
a  piece  of  pearling,  for  which  a  year  ago  she  got  \d., 
she  now  gets  only  5rf.  a  dozen.  There  are  now  so 
many  women  here  who  cannot  get  work  because  such 
a  large  number  of  children  are  employed,  and  for  Avhat 
Avork  these  women  do  get  the  Avages  are  sunk  in 
pi'oportion  for  the  same  reason.  Besides  this  the 
money  which  goes  to  keep  up  the  large  Avarehouses 
noAV  in  use  is  taken  from  the  wages  Avhich  are  paid. 

Was  in  a  lace  Avarehouse  in  Manchester  (Moseley 
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Street)  where  they  manufactured  Honiton  lace.  Thei'e 
were  20  young  women,  but  no  children  there.  The 
hours  Avere  pretty  regular^  from  8  till  7,  with  an  hour 


for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  which  was  taken  LaceFinishing. 
in  their  room.    This  was  then  (12  years  ago)  the  only 
lace  warehouse  there,  and  is,  she  believes,  there  still. 


Nottinsham. 


C.  D. — Two  years  ago  was  overlooker  in  lace  ware- 
house, and  had  been  so  for  three  years.  Is  now  25. 
There  were  never  more  than  40  employed,  and  of 
these  about  30  were  girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
14  or  15  under  herself,  who  worked  at  drawing.  The 
children  are  younger  in  some  warehouses.  The  chil- 
dren got  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week.  The  proper  hours 
of  work  were  from  8  to  7,  p.m.  but  they  hardly  ever  left 
off  at  7.  The  general  time  was  8  or  9,  or  sometimes  10. 
Never  kept  children  under  12  later  than  10 ;  thought 
it  was  a  shame.  But  if  the  work  was  not  done  the 
master  would  find  fault  with  her  unless  she  had  asked 
beforehand  not  to  be  obliged  to  do  it.  Very  many 
masters  will  not  give  leave  so,  because  the  work  must 
be  done  in  time.  Once  they  were  very  busy,  and  she 
had  to  keep  the  children  to  10  p.m.  for  nearly  a  week. 
Worked  three  days  and  two  whole  nights  herself, 
never  leaving  the  workroom  from  Wednesday  morning 
till  Friday  night  about  1 1  o'clock.  Half  the  elder 
girls,  i.e.,  those  over  12,  stayed  at  work  all  through 
one  night,  and  the  other  half  all  through  the  next. 
Had  her  meals  brought  to  her,  and  ate  them  as  she 


E.  F. — I  am  overlooker  in  a  room  at  Mr.  Adam's 
in  Stoney  Street  and  have  been  so  for  six  months. 
I  have  about  30  girls  under  me,  all  between  the  ages 
of  9  and  18.  Since  I  have  been  there  we  have  not 
left  off  work  before  8  p.m.  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
altogether.  AH  the  girls  stay,  the  youngest  as  well 
as  the  elder,  unless  they  are  unv.'ell. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  they  get  very  tired,  especially 
the  younger  ones.  I  think  that  very  little  more  work 
is  done  Avhen  they  stay  till  8  than  if  they  left  at 
half  past  6. 

The  children  are  tired  and  restless  and  keep  asking 
what  the  time  is,  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  steady  and  they  cannot  get  on  with  their  work. 

The  wages  of  the  children  under  me  average  from 
l*.  6c?.  upwards,  a  few  getting  4s.  or  5s.  at  the 
outside,  including  what  they  get  for  overtime. 

The  room  next  to  us,  across  a  lovr  partition,  work 
till  9  sometimes,  sometimes  two  or  three  nights  a 
week  or  a  whole  week.  The  girls  there  are  about 
the  same  age  as  my  girls. 

Before  I  was  at  Mr.  Adams's  I  was  at  another 
warehouse  as  overlooker  for  20  years,  and  for  about 
the  last  half  of  that  time  I  had  about  60  girls  under 
me  of  about  the  same  ages  as  those  whom  I  have  now. 
There  we  often  had  to  work  as  late  as  10  at  night  and 
come  again  at  6  in  the  morning  to  finish  pressing  orders. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  do  that  for  a  week  together. 

Sometimes  I  had  to  go  at  7  a.m.  and  stay  till  10  p.m. 
for  three  months  together  and  to  keep  the  cliildi-en  too. 
But  at  those  times  on  my  own  responsibility  I  used 
to  let  quite  the  youngest,  i.e.,  those  between  9  and  11, 
leave  at  about  8  o'clock  and  not  come  till  8  in  the 
morning,  and  I  used  to  make  an  allowance  for  those 
who  lived  a  great  distance. 


G.  H. — Was  employed  till  quite  lately  as  a  youth 

in  the  sale  room  at  Messrs.   's  lace  warehouse, 

in  finishing,  ticketing,  and  marking  goods  and  getting 
down  the  orders  (goods).  Much  of  this  had  to  be 
done  after  the  girls  had  left.  His  regular  hours 
wei-e  8  till  7  p.m.,  but  in  busy  times  they  were  till  9, 
sometimes  till  10  for  three  months  together.  Last 
spring  he  with  some  other  youths  and  the  pattern 
girls  stayed  all  night  three  times,  i.e.,  they  worked 
till  about  3  a.m.  and  then  lay  down  on  the  boards  or 
anywhei'e  and  got  up  as  usual  for  the  next  day's  work. 
These  three  nights  were  not  together.  During  this 
season  he  worked  on  the  average,  he  should  say, 
about  18  hours  a  day.  Went  at  about  6-|,  got  break- 
fast about  9,  often  had  to  wait  till  2  or  3  for 
dinner  because  he  was  the  youngest  (about  17)  and 
had  to  wait  till  the  other  youths  had  done.  One 
day  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  to  get  anything 


could  at  her  work.  As  overlooker  she  had  2cl.  an  hour 
extra,  and  the  children  would  have  less  according  to 
what  they  did  (piece  work)  at  their  usual  rate  ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  made  very  little  difference  to  the 
earnings.  If  you  earned  more  you  had  to  spend  more 
on  eating  ;  and  the  children  were  so  tired  that  they 
could  not  work  well.  When  they  worked  overtime 
they  did  very  little  more  work  on  the  whole  ;  they 
were  unfitted  for  work.  The  parents  used  to  com- 
plain and  say  so,  and  also  said  that  on  the  whole  it 
did  not  even  pay  the  children  more.  There  was  an 
hour  alloAved  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  but 
about  once  a  week  the  dinner  would  be  only  half  an 
hour.  The  time  that  she  Avorked  the  two  nights 
through,  and  the  others  the  one  night  each,  she  and 
they  did  so  because  they  Avere  told  that  if  they  did 
not  there  Avould  be  no  more  Avork  till  tlie  ucav  year. 
It  Avas  then  a  fortnight  before  Christmas.  They  did 
the  Avork,  but  had  no  more. 

[This  witness  gave  me  the  name  of  the  ware- 
house, but  wished  to  have  neither  that  nor 
her  own  mentioned.] 


Mr.  J.  E.White. 


When  Ave  Avere  busy  in  this  Avay  I  used  to  send 
out  a  fcAv  of  the  younger  children  to  fetch  the  meals 
of  the  others,  and  the  meals  Avere  eaten  in  the 
Avorking  room  as  quickly  as  could  be,  the  work  begun 
again  directly.  The  smell  of  the  dinners  was  very 
unpleasant,  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  I  used  to 
open  the  Avindows  afterwards. 

The  children  often  used  to  like  Avorking  overtime 
as  their  mothers  would  allow  them  this  money.  They 
often  brought  me  this  to  saA'e  for  them  to  buy  clothes 
Avith  or  to  spend  on  a  holiday. 

T  hope  that  Ave  shall  never  be  forced  to  keep  factory 
hours  so  as  to  have  to  begin  at  6  in  the  morning. 
That  is  much  too  early  for  the  Avarehouse  Avork.  It 
is  quite  different  from  the  factory  Avork  and  employs 
a  better  set  of  children.  But  it  Avould  be  a  A'ery 
good  thing  to  leave  off"  at  6,  as  it  Avould  allow  time 
for  the  many  little  jobs  that  must  be  done  at  home 
after  work  and  noAV  keej)  the  girls  up.  But  they 
are  generally  anxious  to  work  overtime  so  as  to  earn 
more. 

I  like  the  Chapel  Service  in  the  morning  and  think 
it  good,  and  that  it  Avill  remain  by  the  children  Avhen 
they  grow  older,  even  if  they  do  not  think  so  much 
of  it  nOAv. 

When  I  was  at  my  former  Avarehouse  the  mothers 
who  asked  for  employm-ent  for  their  children  used 
often  to  complain  of  the  gauffring  as  being  so  very 
unhealthy,  and  that  they  AA^ould  sooner  keep  their 
children  at  home  than  let  them  go  to  that.  It  Avas 
the  heat,  I  believe,  Avhich  was  found  injurious,  but  I 
never  had  any  of  it  in  my  department. 

I  would  sooner  not  have  my  name  made  known 
publicly,  though  I  mention  Avhere  I  am. 


C  c 


to  eat  from  breakfast  time  till  he  came  home  at  about 
12  at  night.  The  girls  had  their  meals  more  regu- 
larly. They  came  about  7  or  8,  except  those  who 
came  earlier  to  clean  the  rooms  ;  but  in  the  busy 
time  a  great  number  of  them  stayed  on  the  average 
till  9  or  10  p.m.,  and  noAV  and  then  till  11  or  from 
that  to  12.  The  season  before  was  not  so  severe. 
There  Avas  a  more  regular  foreman  then.  But  the 
last  foreman  often  stayed  away  at  the  proper  Avork 
time  in  the  day,  and  would  come  in  the  evening  to 
give  orders  Avhich  he  might  have  given  in  the  morning 
just  as  Avell,  and  if  he  had  given  them  early  the  Avorlc 
might  have  been  finished  by  6  instead  of  having  to  be 
done  after.  Believes  the  master  did  not  knoAV  of  this. 
Had  no  extra  pay  for  Avorking  over  hours.  Once  had 
to  go  to  the  warehouse  on  Sunday  morning  to  take 
goods  to  the  raihvay  station.  He  Avas  quite  done  up 
by  such  hard  work,  and  his  father  often  went  to  the 
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LaceFinishing-  wareliouse  to  complain  of  it,  but  it  did  no  good.  At 
last  witness  Avas  very  ill  witli  the  St.  Vitus'  dance  and 
had  to  leave,  and  is  still  under  treatment  for  it. 

[This  witness  is  still  suffering  visibly  from 
the  disease  Jibove  named.  The  father 
stated  that  the  account  given  above  is 
entirely  true  so  far  as  it  can  fall  witliin 


Nottingham. 
Mr..7.E.Whitt'. 


Mrs.  Wilson. — Began  lace  work  at  home  at  7 
years  old,  and  went  to  a  lace  warehouse  at  14.  At 
one,  a  fancy  lace  warehouse,  where  she  stayed  for 
12  years,  the  hours  were  called  from  8  a.m.  to  6,  but  in 
the  busy  six  months  they  were  from  8  a.m.  or  some- 
times 7  till  9  or  10  p.m.  Scarcely  any  one  night  for  the 
whole  six  months  was  earlier.  If  it  was  they  were 
later  the  next  night,  so  that  the  average  was  always 
till  9  or  10,  and  on  some  nights,  especially  Saturday 
nights,  they  stayed  till  11  or  12.  There  were  only 
about  six  Saturday  nights  in  the  busy  half  year  in 
which  they  did  not.  After  that  they  had  to  stay  to 
put  by  things,  so  that  sometimes  they  did  not  get 
home  till  1  on  Sunday  morning.  The  reason  Avas 
that  the  order  had  to  be  ready  for  the  London  market 
on  the  Monday  morning.  On  those  days  they  did 
not  think  of  stopping  for  tea,  though  occasionally 
they  got  a  cup  brought  to  them,  but  she  had  her 
dinner  hour  regular  unless  she  chose  to  put  it  off  to 
finish  some  particular  Avork  for  her  master.  There 
were  not  more  than  eight  young  Avomen  with  herself. 
Her  master  was  one  of  the  kindest  in  the  toAvn  in 
giving  holidays  and  other  Avays.  At  the  tAvo  other 
lace  Avarehouses  Avhere  she  Avas  her  hours  Avere  of 
just  the  same  kind,  and  varied  in  the  same  Avay. 
Never  Avorked  all  night  in  a  Avarehouse,  though  to 
her  kuoAvledge  many  have  done  .so.  A  young  Avoman 
earning  8s.,  or  at  the  outside  9s.  a  Aveek  by  regular 
AA'ork,  Avould  get  2c?.  an  hour  for  overtime.  Has  seen 
the  girls  fixint  in  the  Avork  rooms,  but  not  on  the 
Saturday  nights.  It  Avas  from  their  constitution  or 
the  heat  6f  the  rooms.  It  is  the  steam  pipes  Avith 
which  the  rooms  are  heated  that  do  the  most  injui-y. 


Miss  Meets.  Hospital,  Carrington  Street,  Notting- 
ham.—Does  draAving,  clipping  and  scolloping,  joining, 
and  other  lace  Avork.  Usually  employs  about  12  girls 
betAveen  the  ages  of  14  and  20,  but  has  none  here 
noAv,  there  being  no  Avork.  The  hours  are  called  from 
8  a.m.  to  7,  Avith  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea  at  5.  Some  breakfast  liei-e  if  they  please, 
but  the  hours  are  according  to  the  Avork,  and  if  it 
comes  it  must  be  done,  though  she  lets  the  young  ones 
go  when  tired.  Formerly  employed  some  girls  of  from 
7  years  to  10  as  learners,  and  has  had,  with  elder  girls, 
as  many  as  20  in  a  room. 

Was  superintendent  in  a  lace  warehouse  for  15 
years,  and  had  a  good  master.  But  the  Avork,  with 
the  hurrying  about  up  and  doAvn  stairs,  and  Avitli  the 
anxiety,  Avas  so  great  that  it  affected  "  the  nerves  of 
"  her  brain,"  and  she  has  never  had  her  hearing  right 
since.  (Hears  Avitli  difficulty.)  It  Avas  at  the  same 
Avarehouse  Avhere  her  sister  (last  witness)  worked  for 
12  years,  and  her  hours  Avere  the  same  or  slightly 
longer,  but  not  Avorth  mentioning.  What  made  the 
work  so  late  on  Saturday  nights  was  that,  though 
perhaps  they  had  not  been  doing  much  in  the  day, 
they  had  to  wait  for  the  pieces  coming  in  from  the 
tambourers,  and  to  finish  and  make  them  up  to  get 
them  ready  to  be  sent  off  so  as  to  be  in  London  early 
on  Monday. 

Since  she  has  been  at  work  for  herself  she  has  sat  up 


his  own  knowledge,  and  that  when  he 
Avent  to  the  foreman  to  complain  he  was 
told  that  sucli  long  hours  should  not  be 
required  for  the  future.  He  begged, 
however,  that  no  name  might  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  might  prevent  his  son  from 
getting  another  place.] 


After  she  left  the  warehouses  she  employed  women 
and  girls  on  her  OAvn  account,  and  has  had  to  keep 
them  up  four  nights  in  a  Aveek,  letting  those  who 
were  young  or  not  strong  go  earlier.  Putting  all 
the  nights  together  it  came  to  one  month  out  of  the 
six,  or  one  night  a  Aveek  on  the  average.  Has  begun 
again  at  12|-  on  Sunday  night,  but  this  Avas  in  a 
very  busy  season.  In  otliers  there  was  not  occasion 
for  so  much  Avork. 

If  she  had  not  worked  in  this  way  she  would 
have  lost  her  employment.  The  orders  must  be 
done  by  the  time  fixed.  Has  many  times  had  an 
order  sent  in  in  the  evening  to  be  done  by  the  next 
morning,  and  so  large  that  it  Avas  clear  that  it  could 
not  be  done  unless  by  the  A\'ork  being  done  all  night. 
It  Avas  the  foreign  houses  that  were  the  most  dan- 
gerous for  Avork  of  this  kind. 

Thinks,  hoAvever,  that  there  has  not  been  much 
work  of  this  sort  for  the  last  fcAv  years,  as  trade  has 
fallen  off  so,  but  is  sure  that  if  trade  Avere  again  as  good 
as  it  Avas  the  Avork  Avould  be  done  in  just  the  same 
way  unless  there  is  a  laAV  passed  to  stop  it,  and  it 
Avould  be  much  better  for  every  one  if  there  were  such 
a  laAv.  If  she  had  her  way  no  one  should  work  after 
7.  The  long  hours  are  no  good  to  any  one.  Formerly 
trade  Avas  much  more  regular,  aud  there'  Avere  six  or 
eight  busy  months.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years  there 
have  been  only  three  or  at  the  outside  four  busy 
months,  from  about  March  to  July.  Thinks  this  has 
been  caused  by  the  trade  being  over  done  by  every 
one  rushing  into  it  Avhether  they  had  means  or  not, 
and  noAV  the  trade  is  suffering  from  it. 


at  times  four  nights  a  Aveek,  and  had  others  up  with  her. 
Her  house  (private)  Avas  not  the  same  as  her  sisters. 
Has  often  had  pieces  for  clipping,  shaAvls  for  grafting, 
pearling,  &c.  given  out  to  her  at  8  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day to  be  done  by  the  first  thing  on  Monday  morning, 
as  much  as  two  or  three  days'  Avork  for  all  the  hands 
that  she  kept.  She  must  do  it  on  pain  of  losing  work 
for  the  future.  If  it  Avas:more  than  she  could  possibly 
do,  she  has  had  to  run  about  to  get  people  to  take  it,  and 
has  frequently  paid  more  to  get  it  done  so  than  she 
has  received  for  it  from  her  employer.  And  she  has 
lost  Avork  from  not  being  able  to  finish  a  piece  in 
time. 

Once  when  she  had  some  difficult  Avork  out  in  Avliich 
no  one  could  help  her,  she  Avorked  for  11  months  at 
an  average  of  18  hours  a  day,  and  kept  her  health  all 
the  time.  She  Avould  gladly  do  it  again  if  she  could 
get  the  chance.  But  now  hardly  anything  is  to  be 
got.  When  there  is  Avork,  it  comes  so  irregularly 
that  you  never  can  tell  Avlien  it  Avill  be  ;  Avhetlier  you 
will  have  any  at  all,  or  a  fortnight's  work  in  a  Aveek. 
This  wears  the  people  out  and  makes  them  old  before 
their  time.  The  work  used  to  be  much  more  regular, 
and  she  would  like  to  live  to  see  the  day  Avhen  it 
could  be  so  again.  But  the  Nottingham  girls  will  do 
any  amount  of  Avork,  and  endure  anything.  Most  of 
them  Avill  half  jiiue  themselves  for  their  clothes. 
They  are  so  fond  of  dress. 


MR.  JAMES  SCOTT'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  CASTLEGATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 
This  is  merely  a  house,  a  small  number  of  hands  working  in  two  small  rooms,  finishing  silk  edgings. 


Mr.  James  Scott. — Gives  three-quarters  of  his 
work,  viz.,  all  the  draAving,  out  to  women,  who  em- 
ploy children  on  it  oi  give  it  out  to  other  AVomen. 
Has  so  little  occasion  for  any  hands  under  18,  that 
any  regulation  of  their  labour  Avouid  make  but  very 
little  difference.    A  jennier  may  sometimes  happen 


to  be  under  18,  but  not  much.  The  only  child  em- 
ployed here  helps  an  adult  at  Avhat  is  commonly  done 
by  adults  themselves.  Usually  employs  about  12 
hands  ;  has  now  only  eight.  '  In  busy  times  gets  more 
and  can  ahvays  find  them,  though  not  ahvays  good 
enough  for  the  work.    The  time  given  for  orders, 
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especially  by  London  houses,  is  usually  too  short  to 
allow  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  regular  hours. 
Often  a  part  of  the  day  is  unoccupied,  there  not  having 
been  sufficient  notice  to  allow  of  getting  the  drawing 
done  for  the  hands  inside  to  go  on  with,  and  they 
have  to  go  on  into  the  night.  This  may  be  till  11, 
but  that  is  very  late  and  he  objects  to  it,  and  the 
hands  have  to  be  excused  next  morning. 

Marl/  Snoiodcn. — Is  lately  come  hero  from  London, 
and  is  learning  jennying.  Is  23.  In  London  worked 
at  Usher's,  Goswell  Eoad,  a  bonnet  front  maker.  It 
was  -  a  private  house  with  two  work  rooms.  There 
were  about  40  women  and  girls  altogether,  the 
youngest  about  10,  and  about  14  under  14.  There 
were  three  gaulFi-ing  machines,  which  the  youngest 
children  turned  by  hand,  and  there  were  six  double 
niaking-up  machines,  equal  to  12.  "  It  was  indeed 
"  hot "  with  the  gas  burning  in  the  machines  all  day. 
She  worked  at  "running  on"  in  a  room  with  live 
girls,  and  with  no  machines,  but  she  felt  the  heat 
when  she  went  into  the  machine  room,  and  the  others 
complained  very  much  of  it  and  had  head  aclies. 
Believes  the  work  is  very  injurious  to  health.' 

Martha  Pride. — Is  a  jeunier.  The  hours  are  8  till 
7.  If  they  are  busy  they  make  it  up  most  in  the  even- 
ing ;  seldom  in  the  morning.  Has  not  stayed  later 
than  10  p.m.  Has  not  till  11  {see  Mr.  Scott's  state- 
ment) since  she  has  been  here. 


[Here  this  witness  was  interrupted  by  the  ^^aceFinishing. 

next,  a  woman  beside  her,  as  below.]  Nottin<rham. 

Phebe  Merrin. — Has  been  at  work  half  the  night.  — ; — 

Has  Avorked  all  through  the  night  sometimes,  and  Mr. J.L.White, 
gone  on  regularly  Avith  Avork  the  next  morning,  but 
not  more  than  one  night  at  a  time.    So  did  the  other 
jenniers.    Remembers  doing  so  once  this  year  and 
twice  last.    Has  been  here  tAvo  or  three  years. 

Mary  As/ier,  age  10. — Hours,  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7, 
Avith  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea 
at  5.  Went  to  Sunday  school  regularly  and  to  a  day  and 
anight  school  for  a  year  each.  That  Avasat  her  home 
at  NcAvark.  She  came  from  there  nine  months  ago 
to  do  lacework  here,  and  lives  Avith  a  married  sister. 
Can  read  (does  so  fairly),  write  in  a  copy  book,  and 
do  "  money  sums."  , 

[On  referring  tlie  statement  of  work  liaving 
been  carried  on  through  whole  nights  to 
Mr.  Scott,  he  admitted  that  it  had  been 
so,  and  stated  that  the  reason  for  allowing 
late  Avork  Avas  that  the  old  hands  did  net 
like  new  ones  being  taken  on  to  help,  and 
that  he  did  not  like  having  to  engage  any 
for  a  time  only  and  then  to  turn  them 
adrift.] 


ME.  JOHN  BURTON'S,  LACE  FINISHER,  DELIGNE  STREET,  NEW  RADFORD, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

In  one  room  here,  27  feet  long,  12  Avide,  and  barely  8  high,  Avere  30  persons,  chiefly  young  girls, 
Foui'  of  the  elder  girls  belonged  to  the  room  below,  but  were  Avorking  in  this.  A  room  below  of 
the  same  size  was  somewhat  less  crowded.  All  the  above  are  lace  drawers,  others  are  at  AVork  in  other 
ways  beloAV  this.  : 

A  dining  room  Avas  provided  here,  but  given  up  because  so  much  noise  Avas  made  in  it.  Having 
occasion  to  call  at  this  place  a  second  time,  I  felt  the  top  or  croAvded  room  much  hotter  than 
before,  and  my  thermometer  rose  to  73°,  and  afterwards  Avhen  the  Avindows  Avere  opened  stood  at  70°. 
This  Avas  in  consequence  of  a  steam  pipe  lately  put  along  the  middle  of  the  room  two  or  three  inches 
fi-om  the  floor.  Before  this  the  girls  had  complained  very  much  of  cold,  and  said  that  they  had  to  run 
down  to  Avarm  themselves.  The  girls  were  sitting  on  low  stools,  some  of  them  almost  over  the  pipe, 
which  Avas  very  hot.  The  master  had  no  idea  of  the  heat  himself  and  seemed  glad  to  have  it  noticed, 
and  proposed  getting  a  thermometer  to  regulate  the  steam  by. 

Avithout  unless  they  can  have  it  just  Avheu  and  as  they 
please,  according  to  their  own  Avants  and  the  fashions, 
Avhich  are  alwaj^s  changing. 

There  ought  to  be  the  poAver  of  working  longer 
hours  to  meet  sudden  orders.  I  could  however  ahvays 
get  more  hands  if  I  Avanted  them. 

Louisa  Kirk,  age  10.— Has  been  at  Avork  8  months. 
Comes  at  8^  in  Avinter,  8  in  summer.  Leaves  at  7. 
Does  not  stay  later.  Only  the  elder  ones  in  the  loAver 
room  do. 

Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  Tea  at  4^  half  an  hour. 
All  go  home  for  both.  Always  li&a  as  much  time 
for  meals.  Tea  is  sometimes  a  little  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  Avork. 

Gets  Avhat  she  eai'ns,  i.e.  from  Is.  od.  to  2s.  a  Aveek. 
Goes  to  school  once  every  Sunday.  Went  to  a 
night  school  for  two  Avinters,  but  does  not  go  now. 
Went  to  a  week  day  school  from  Avhen  she  Avas  6  till 
she  came  here.  Can  spell  a  little.  (Does.)  "Used 
to  could"  Avrite  "man."    Never  tried  any  sums. 

Caroline  Rapplington,  age  13. — At  Avork  6  months. 
Is  in  the  elder  girls'  room.  Hours  of  Avork  are  from 
8^  in  Avinter  and  8  in  summer  till  7|^.  Sometimes  till 
8^,  or  9i,  or  10.  Dinner  and  tea  at  the  same  time  as 
the  younger  girls.  All  go  home  for  them.  The 
loAver  room  has  set  wages,  so  they  are  more  particular 
to  time.  Gets  5s.  6d.  a  Aveek.  Goes  to  school  tAvice 
each  Sunday.  Never  was  at  a  night  school,  or  a 
Aveek  day  school.  Can  read  but  very  little.  Not 
Avritc  at  all,  or  sum.  Has  not  heard  of  the  "  ocean." 
India  is  Avhere  "  the  blacks  "  are. 
C  c  2 


Mr.  John  Burton. — I  am  a  finisher  of  fancy  lace, 
and  also  a  maker,  but  not  on  the  same  premises.  As 
a  general  I'ule  I  strongly  approve  of  Factory  Acts,  and 
only  Avish  they  had  applied  to  lace  making  30  years 
ago.  It  would  haA'e  saA'ed  me  and  others  a  great  deal 
of  hard  night  work. 

Some  makers  Avho  did  not  prepare  for  the  ncAv  Lace 
Act,  as  I  had  done  by  getting  a  second  set  of  Ijobbins 
and  some  ncAV  carriages,  now  get  their  Avinding  done 
outside  their  factories  so  as  to  be  free  frorn  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Act  in  that  respect. 

But  I  have  given  up  the  only  tAvo  hands  which  I 
had  under  13  in  order  to  aA'oid  the  ti'ouble  %vhich  the 
Act  required  as  regarded  them,  and  though  1  now 
liaA^e  to  pay  higher  Avages  for  elder  hands  they  answer 
my  purpose  quite  as  well. 

But  as  to  lace  finishing  the  case  is  ditferent.  If  it 
Avere  under  any  like  regulations,  I  could  get  as  much 
work  done  for  the  present  wages  ;  more  perhaps,  as 
I  could  then  get  a  longer  day,  viz.,  from  6  to  6  instead 
of  from  8  to  7,  as  at  present.  But  I  should  oppose 
any  such  regulations.  I  do  not  think  there  is  need 
for  them  in  lace  finishing  as  there  Avas  in  the  factories, 
and  they  would  give  trouble,  and  I  think  create  much 
opposition. 

Besides  it  does  not  answer  to  finish  lace  till  an  order 
is  given.  A  stock  may  be  kept  very  well  "  in  the 
brown,"  i.e.  just  as  it  comes  fi-om  the  machine,  but  if 
it  is  dressed  and  finished  it  soon  loses  gloss  and  colour 
and  then  will  not  sell.  In  fact  it  becomes  a  perishable 
ai'ticle.    Lace  is  a  thing  vy^hich  people  can  and  will,  do 
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LaceFinishing. 


Nottins'liatn. 


JIv.  J.  E.White. 


MESSES.  SYLVESTER  AND  HILL'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONEY  STREET, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


The  work  rooms  are  small  and 
a  town  house  so  placed.    In  a 


This  is  merely  a  dwelling  house  approached  by  a  narrow  passage, 
with  no  more  window  or  ventilation  than  usual  in  the  bed  rooms  of 

very  small  narrow  attic,  only  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  two  clipping  frames  filled  by  girls  on 
each  side,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  were  18  girls  and  their  overlooker.  Two  girls, 
away  at  the  time  of  visit,  usually  worlc  there  also,  making  in  all  21  persons.  The  roof  slopes  very 
steeply  to  within  about  2  feet  of  the  floor  on  each  side,  the  door  being  at  one  end  and  a  small  window 
at  the  other.  The  space  allowed  to  each  person  is  unusually  small.  There  is  no  fireplace  or  warming 
apparatus,  but  in  the  lower  rooms,  where  the  elder  girls  and  women  work,  there  are  the  usual  bed-room 
fireplaces.    Another  attic  somewhat  larger  was  empty. 

Kate  Gregorie,  age  7. — Clips  in  the  attic.  Her 
hours  .are  from  8  to  8  and  9,  not  later.  Leaves  at  8 
when  there  is  not  much  to  do.  Is  lately  come. 
Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.  Goes 
home  for  both.  Has  2s.  set  wages.  Goes  to  school 
every  Sunday,  but  never  to  a  night  school.  Went  to 
a  day  school  when  she  was  very  little,  but  left  at  6 
years  old  to  go  to  a  lace  mistress  (Howard).  Says 
she  cannot  read.  (Reads  words  of  two  or  three  letters). 
Cannot  write  or  sum. 

[This  girl  has  a  cough.] 


Ellen  Beagles,  age  14. — Clips  in  the  attic.  The 
hours  are  from  8  till  7,  but  sometimes  till  9  or  10,  and 
were  once  till  1 1 .  Has  stayed  till  9  or  10  for  a  month  or 
two  together,  and  so  have  the  other  girls  except  two 
or  three  of  the  youngest  who  go  at  8.  Has  set  wages 
4s.  6d.  a  Aveek,  and  Id.  an  hour  for  overtime.  Has 


got  6s.  {i.e.,  18  hours  overtime).  Goes  to  Sunday 
school  sometimes,  but  mother  does  not  like  her  to  go 
unless  she  looks  clean.  Went  for  one  or  two  winters 
to  St.  Peter's  night  school  and  to  the  day  school  when 
she  was  "  a  little  one,"  but  left  when  7.  Knows  a 
few  letters  (capitals).  Never  wrote,  but  tried  some 
sums  at  school,  but  has  forgotten  them  now. 

Has  not  very  good  eyesight.  When  she  looks  at  her 
work  "  dree  "  her  eyes  begin  to  run,  and  by  gas-light 
they  hurt.  The  "little  clips"  (small  patterns)  are 
the  worst.  Has  pains  in  her  forehead  in  summer  at 
her  work.  It  is  very  hot  here  then.  Some  get 
"  giddy."  It  comes  over  you  all  at  ouce.  Has  not 
seen  any  of  the  girls  faint.  In  cold  weather  it  is  very 
cold,  as  there  is  no  fire  or  steam,  but  there  was  a 
carpet  then  to  keep  their  feet  warm.  She  came  two 
months  after  Christmas.  Has  bad  throats  and  can 
liardly  swallow.    Has  one  coming  on  now. 


MR.  WM.  HY.  MORRISON'S  LACE  MANUFACTORY,  CASTLEGATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

A  sufficient  account  of  the  business  carried  on  here  (bonnet-front  making)  is  given  in  Mr.  Morrison's 
own  statement. 


Mr.  William  ffenry  Morrison. — Is  the  inventor  of 
the  machines  now  in  general  use  for  "  making-up  " 
bonnet  fronts,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bonnet  fronts  for  many  years.  The  manu- 
facture is  about  20  years  old,  but  has  grown  to  any 
extent  only  since  the  introduction  of  his  making-up 
machine  four  or  five  years  ago,  since  which  date  it 
has  increased  probably  50  fold. 

The  present  endless  chain  gauffring  machines  were 
invented  as  much  as  15  years  ago,  before  which  time 
a  machine  like  a  crimping  board  was  used.  One 
gautfring  machine  will  supply  two,  or  if  well  managed, 
three  making-up  machines.  All  are  heated  by  gas 
and  much  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  a  row  of  gas  jets 
beneath  the  machine  ;  but  by  introducing  air  into  the 
gas  tube  less  gas  is  consumed,  and  there  is  less  smell, 
though  the  air  around  seems  to  be  made  more  dry 
and  greater  heat  can  be  produced.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  adopted. 

There  is  another  mode  in  use,*  chiefly  in  London, 
where  a  metal  box  is  used  instead  of  the  common 
making-up  machine,  and  the  gas  is  applied  from 
above.  Consequently  the  consumption  and  waste  is 
much  ereater  and  the  air  more  impure,  and  this  must 
be  still  more  so  where,  as  he  has  seen,  the  jets  of  gas 
run  nearly  all  round  a  large  room.  A  room  with 
gauffring  machines  in  it  feels  much  hotter  and  smells 
nuich  worse  than  a  room  with  only  making-up  ma- 
chines in  it.  There  is  generally  more  space  in  a 
making-up  room,  as  several  processes  must  be  carried 
on  with  it.  The  gauffring  requires  only  the  "spoling" 
and  measuring,  sometimes  done  in  one  process. 
To  any  one  not  used  to  it,  it  is  almost  intolerable. 
Has  tried  to  have  his  own  rooms  kept  cooler  and 
ventilators  used,  but  the  people  say  they  do  not  like 
it,  and  invariably  shut  the  ventilators  up.  Would 
have  thought  the  work  must  be  much  more  un- 
healthy than  it  seems,  and  finds  that  the  branch  of 
the  work  which  would  be  supposed  likely  to  be  most 
unhealthy,  viz.,  gauffring,  seems  least  so  from  his 
experience.    Most  of  those  who  work  in  his  gauffi-iug 


room  have  remarkably  good  appetites,  and  two  girls 
who  had  been  in  very  bad  health  before  they  came 
here  improved  considerably  on  going  into  it.  One 
had  been  given  over  by  the  doctor  as  incurably  con- 
sumptive, but  she  is  now  much  stronger  and  is  at 
work,  seldom  having  to  leave  it,  though  at  first  she 
rarely  could  stay  more  than  a  couple  of  days  at  a  time 
at  work.  Possibly  the  great  dryness  of  the  air  may  suit 
her.  But  he  never  found  any  one,  unless  they  were 
very  strong,  able  to  stand  working  at  a  making-up 
machine  for  any  length  of  time.  Many  have  knocked 
up  at  it.  Has  had  one  or  two,  however,  who  have 
stayed  on  with  him  for  four  years  or  more  at  making- 
up  without  any  bad  effect.  Children  seem  to  suffer 
less  from  it  than  might  be  expected.  This  may  be 
from  their  changing  their  part  of  the  work  or  their 
place  so  often.  Of  three  young  women  who  have  died 
since  leaving  here,  two  did  not  work  at  the  machines 
at  all,  and  the  third  who  did  died  of  an  abscess,  which 
may  have  been  hastened,  but  which  the  doctor  said 
Avas  not  originally  caused,  by  her  Avorking  the  treadle 
of  the  making-up  machine  with  her  foot. 

There  is  noAV  nearly  as  much  bonnet  front  making 
in  London''  as  in  Nottingham,  and  it  is  carried  on 
to  some,  though  not  a  large,  extent  in  other  large 
towns  in  most  cases  as  the  sole  business  of  the  esta- 
blishment, but  in  some  together  Avith  other  Avork,  as  in 
a  Avarehouse.  As  near  as  he  can  say,  the  following 
is  an  account  of  the  other  places  in  Avhich  machines  are 
used  : — In  Manchester,  in  about  a  dozen  houses  ; 
Liverpool,  in  one,  small  ;  Bristol,  in  one  or  more, 
middling  ;  NeAvcastle,  in  tAvo,  quite  small  ;  Glasgow, 
in  one,  large  ;  Dublin,  in  three  or  four,  middling  ;  in 
Belfast,  in  one  small.  There  Avei'e  some  in  Birming- 
ham, but  are  not  noAV. 

The  business  is  entirely  one  of  season,  from  about 
March  to  June.  If  it  lasts  over  four  months  it  is 
good.  It  Avould  be  hard  if  any  restrictions  on  the 
labour  of  the  young  on  Avhich  that  of  the  older  neces- 
sarily depends,  put  a  check  upon  the  profits  at  the  only 


*  From  inquiries  Avhich  I  have  since  made  in  London  it  appears  that  this  method  is  no  longer  in  use. 
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season  in  which  they  can  be  made,  unless  they  could 
make  up  for  this  in  some  other  way.  If  they  really  had 
the  effect  of  only  spreading  the  same  amount  of  work 
over  a  longer  time  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
If  the  hours  allowed  were  not  enough  to  produce  the 
quantity  of  work  required  quickly  enough,  it  would 
probably  lead  to  an  actual  diminution  of  the  business 
as  now  carried  on  by  machines,  and  bonnet  fronts 
would  be  more  made  by  hand  by  milliners  as  formerly. 
But  if  this  were  so,  it  would  withdraw  much  of 
the  present  amount  of  competition  from  the  business, 
■and  enable  those  who  continued  in  it  to  demand  a 
better  price,  as  customers  could  not  be  supplied  so 
easily.  There  is  no  fear  that  bonnet  fronts  cwdd  ever 
be  supplied  from  a  foreign  market,  as  being  from  their 
nature  so  light,  and  taking  so  much  room,  their  freight 
is  always  charged  by  bulk,  and  is  therefore  so  heavy 
as  not  to  allow  of  their  importation.  The  cost  of 
production  alone,  excluding  the  value  of  the  material, 
is  so  small  that  the  difference  could  never  make  up  for 
the  freight.  Lace  in  some  other  forms  is  charged  ])y 
weight. 

Long  hours  are  very  undesirable,  and  they  are  in 
some  cases  carried  far  beyond  what  is  good  for  chil- 
dren. In  summer,  when  his  proper  hours  are  from 
8  till  7,  they  are  never  carried  beyond  9,  or  sometimes 
10.  The  frequency  of  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
season.  In  a  good  season  it  might  be  nearly  through 
the  whole  of  it,  in  a  bad  seldom,  but  the  children 
scarcely  ever  stay  after  9,  and  there  is  never  overtime 
more  than  four  nights  a  week,  his  hands  always 
having  two  nights,  usually  Monday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  free. 

Believes  that  in  private  houses  children  are  often 
worked  very  hard  by  Avomen  at  very  low  Avages. 
Mothers  have  brought  their  children  to  him  begging 
him  to  take  them,  saying  that  they  had  been  at  work 
at  drawing  or  scolloping  at  a  mistress's  for  out-of-the 
way  hours,  naming  even  as  late  as  1 2,  and  that  they  have 
brought  back  at  the  week's  end  only  1*.  9c?.  or  so. 
This  may  perhaps  be  exaggeration  to  induce  him  to 
take  them. 

Believes  children  are  also  employed  sometimes, 
though  not  in  any  numbers,  in  the  houses  of  people 
who  make  and  finish  lace  edgings,  the  man  working 
the  machine,  and  his  family  doing  the  finishing,  one 
of  them  taking  it  about  to  sell,  and,  in  poor  times, 
almost  for  nothing. 

Sarah  Parnell,  age  13. — Came  here  in  June  last 
from  Sanders  and  Francis's,  Ijonnet  front  makers, 
Stoney  Street,  to  which  she  went  at  the  Christmas 
before.  There  were  from  240  to  260  women  and  girls, 
besides  about  a  dozen  men.  The  youngest  girls  were 
about  10  years  old,  and  about  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  childen,  i.e.  under  15.  In  one  large  room 
were  either  five  or  six  gauffring  machines,  and  30 
making-up  machines,  the  latter  heated  by  steam  pipes, 
and  standing  some  of  them  very  close  together.  In 
this  room  were  about  150  people  altogether.  In 
another  room  were  six  making-up  machines  of  the 
same  kind.  (These  are  not  of  the  new  common  kind.) 
The  room  (which  has  only  been  built  a  few  years, 
7  or  8,)  was  large  and  high,  but  very  dirty  at  top. 
It  was  '•■  very  hot,"  much  hotter  than  the  gauffring 
room  here  usually. 

Could  hardly  stand  it,  it  was  so  hot.  There  was 
hardly  a  day  passed  but  what  some  one  fainted. 
Sometimes  three  fainted  in  a  day.  It  was  chiefly 
those  at  the  making  up  machines,  and  generally  of 
as  much  as  20  years  of  age.  Some  girls  younger  than 
witness  worked  these  machines.  There  were  two  or 
three  who  fainted  nearly  every  day,  and  about  five 

who  were  very  much  given  to  doing  so.    L  P  

fainted  every  day  about,  but  that  was  not  in  the  hot 
room.  Besides  these  there  Avere  others  Avho  fainted 
at  odd  times.  All,  Avomen  and  girls  both,  complained 
of  the  heat  very  much.  When  they  were  Avorking 
late  at  night  they  could  hardly  work  in  the  room,  it 
Avas  so  hot.  Used  to  be  vei'y  tired,  and  have  the  sick 
headache.     A  "  very  great  many  "  had  it.  Some 


often  had  to  go  away  from  work  and  came  back  either  I'^ce  Finishing, 
the  same  day  or  the  next.    A  dozen  have  gone  aAvay    Nottin  ham 

in  a  day  ;  not  more.     If  they  Avent,  Id.  an  hour  was   

taken  off  for  the  young  ones,  and  2c?.  or  more  for  the  Mr.  J.E.White. 

elder,  at  the  same  rate  as  they  were  paid  for  over-  ■  

time.  Was  never  a  fortnight  without  having  to  go 
aAvay  herself,  sometimes  notaAveek.  Has  to  go  away 
nearly  as  often  still  from  here.  Has  had  that  cough 
(a  bad  one)  about  a  month.  It  hurts  her  side  very 
bad.  Has  had  bad  colds  before,  but  not  to  hurt  her 
as  this  one.  Has  not  had  anything  for  it.  Has  a 
mother,  but  she  cannot  pay  for  medicine  for  her. 
Has  not  been  to  the  dispensary.  Her  sister  is  very 
ill,  and  has  a  dreadful  cough.  Witness  caught  very 
bad  colds  at  Sanders  and  Francis',  especially  when 
she  was  in  the  hot  room,  by  going  out  of  it.  Two  or 
three  of  the  children  caught  dreadful  colds  so.  Thinks 
it  is  the  colds  that  made  her  so  bad  chiefly.  After 
she  had  been  two  months  in  the  hot  room  she  went  to 
a  different  work,  "  spotting  falls "  Avith  blocks,  in 
another  doAvu  stairs.  That  was  very  cold,  and  though 
there  Avas  a  round  stove  in  it,  it  AA^as  hardly  ever 
heated,  and  that  not  unless  they  asked.  It  Avas  cold 
Avinter  Aveather  Avhen  she  was  in  that.  Some  of  those 
Avho  worked  the  machines  in  the  large  room  had  very 
bad  eyes  and  could  hardly  see  to  Avork.  (See  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Clayton,  at  Wills's.)  The  proper  hours 
Avere  from  8  till  6^  ;  but  Avhen  she  went  at  Christmas 
they  were  busy,  and  she  went  at  7  or  6,  and  stayed  till 

9  p.m.  Stayed  till  9  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  that 
she  was  there,  in  both  rooms  alike.   Has  stayed  till 

10  sometimes,  but  does  not  think  she  has  stayed  later. 
Went  at  7  or  6  a.m.  in  summer,  too,  sometimes,  and 
stayed  till  9  or  10  p.m.  Just  before  she  left  Avas  going 
at  8  a.m.  and  staying  till  9  or  10  p.m.  Has  stayed  till 
9  for  a  Aveek  and  a  half  together,  but  not  going  at  6  or 
7  every  day.  Had  3s.  6c?.  a  week  set  wages,  and  Ic?.  an 
hour  for  overtime.  Does  not  remember  having  more 
than  14  hours'  overtime,  but  she  was  often  away,  and 
hours  Avere  taken  off  if  they  came  late.  Five  minutes 
were  allowed,  but  if  they  came  six  minutes  late  an  hour 
was  taken  ;  if  an  hour  late,  two  hours.  Some  came 
at  9,  and  a  few  at  9^.  When  they  had  been  late  at 
nights  many  came  late  ;  the  most  was  a  dozen  the 
same  day.  There  was  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  to 
which  she  always  went  home.  No  children  were 
alloAved  to  stay,  but  a  great  many  others  "  worked 
their  dinner  hour,"  having  their  dinner  at  work  ;  but 
only  the  gaufTrers,  makers  up,  and  measurers.  Was  at 
another  Avareliouse  before,  and  at  three  or  four  mis- 
tresses', Avhere  there  Avere  only  a  few  girls,  6  or  12.  At 
all  these  the  regular  hours  from  8  till  7,  and  she  thinks 
the  latest  Avas  9.  At  one  they  Avorked  in  a  bedroom, 
Avith  a  bed  in  it,  in  Avhich  some  one  slept.  Her  health 
is  not  much  better  here  than  at  Sanders  and  Francis', 
and  she  has  not  been  in  good  health  ever  since  she 
went  out  to  work.  When  she  Avas  at  home  she  Avas 
much  better,  though  not  a  stronsr  girl. 

[This  girl  has  Avhat  seems  a  settled  cough, 
and  looks  weak  in  the  chest.  Mr.  Morrison 
stated  that  he  had  himself  noticed  the  effect 
upon  the  eyes  spoken  of  above  immediately 
on  putting  his  head  over  a  machine.  On 
going  asfain  to  the  g-auflfring  room,  which 
she  speaks  of  as  much  less  hot  than  her 
last  place  of  work,  I  found  it  much  cooler 
than  Avhen  I  was  in  it  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  it  Avas  said  by  the  master  and  over- 
looker to  be  much  cooler  than  usual,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  window  being  wide  open. 
Still  my  thermometer  rose  to  70®,  at  a 
distance  from  any  gas.] 

Alice  B.awson. — Has  been  here  half  a  year,  and  just 
before  that  was  at  Sanders  and  Francis'  (same  as  last 
witness's  place)  for  half  a  year.  Thinks  the  numbers 
amounted  nearly  to  300  in  all.  At  first  Avorked  a 
making-up  mf chine,  heated  by  steam,  but  that  Avas  "too 
"  heavy"  for  her,  means  did  not  suit,  her  constitution, 
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LaceRnishing.  so  she  went  to  measuriug.  It  was  very  hot  from  the 
steam.  Often  had  to  leave  her  work  and  go  home. 
Had  headaches,  but  that  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"  heat  ;"  she  is  subject  to  them.  "A  hidy  has  head- 
"  aches."  It  was  of  course  warm  in  summer,  but  she 
had  sooner  do  hot  work  than  cold.  Use  is  a  second 
nature,  and  she  would  like  to  be  hotter  than  she  is 
here.  The  regular  time  to  go  to  work  was  8,  but 
when  they  were  busy  it  was  6  or  7.  They  stayed  till 
9  and  10  or  8.  They  are  obliged  to  work  when  they 
can  get  an  order,  or  they  slioukl  not  have  it.  At 
Christmas,  just  before  the  holiday,  they  stayed  till  12 
one  night.  The  overlooker  let  those  who  wanted, 
and  whom  she  could  spare,  which  were  more  than 
half,  go  earlier.  Some  of  all  ages  stayed.  They 
"  cannot  do  without  the  little  ones."  They  (the  chil- 
dren) are  very  hard  to  drive  home,  because  if  tliey 
ha,ve  a  father  they  get  their  overtime  money  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  the  only  money  that  they  do  get  so. 
Has  stayed  two  or  three  weeks  together  till  9,  but 
cannot  say  that  she  has  stayed  for  a  week  till  10. 
They  might  go  home  one  night  earlier  if  they  asked. 
The  makers  up  could  go  if  they  pleased,  but  the 
measurers  had  to  stay  longer.  Has  made  25  hours  a 
week  overtime  there  at  the  most,  and  often  over  20  ; 
she  cannot  say  hov/  often.  But  only  a  very  few  made 
so  much,  not  any  of  the  little  ones  ;  none  under  17  or 
18.  She  is  always  anxious  to  work,  and  wishes  she 
could  get  as  nmch  overtime  now. 

[The  answers  as  to  health,  hours  of  work, 
&c.  were  got  from  this  witness  with  great 


difficulty,  and  in  a  tone  of  opposition, 
j)0ssibly  from  fear  of  their  leading  to  a 
loss  of  long  work  hours.  She  is  neverthe- 
less very  delicate  looking,  and  is  the  young 
woman  (she  is  20)  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Morrison  above  as  having  somewhat  im- 
proved in  health  since  being  with  him,  and 
as  having  been  before  given  up  by  the 
doctor  as  incurably  consumptive.] 

Mary  Ann  Wafflingfon,  age  14. — Here  three  years, 
and  has  gauflTred  for  six'  months.  It  is  very  hot,  but 
she  does  not  have  headaches  much,  and  can  always 
eat  very  well.  Her  hours  are  8  till  7  in  summer,  and 
8^  till  7^  in  winter.  Overtime  is  till  9  or  10,  but  sel- 
dom the  latter.  It  happens  during  three  or  four 
months  in  summer,  and  occasionally  before  Christmas. 
Goes  home  to  dinner  at  1  for  an  hour.  Only  one  girl 
stays  for  hers,  and  has  it  in  the  lower  (making-up 
machine)  room.  All  of  them  but  one,  who  goes  home, 
have  tea  in  their  work  rooms  here  at  A\  ;  half  an  hour 
allowed.  Has  been  at  Sunday  school  ever  since  she 
can  remember  ;  to  night  school  now  and  for  the  two 
last  winters  ;  was  at  a  week  day  school  from  before  she 
was  6  till  she  left  to  come  here.  Can  read,  "  not  well." 
(Reads  unevenly.)  Can  write  a  letter  on  paper.  Used 
to  do  sums  at  school,  but  only  remembers  the  tables. 
Eighteen  ounces  make  a  pound,  and  four  half  crowns 
a  pound  of  money  (afterwards  corrects  this  to  eight 
half  crowns).  Has  heard  talk  of  America,  but  cannot 
say  what  it  is.    (Does,  when  asked  if  it  is  a  place.) 


ME.  E.  R  DANN'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONE Y  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Some  of  the  work  rooms  here  are  reached  through  a  back  yard  and  an  untidy  passage  and  lumber 
room.  On  entering  one  room  I  noticed  such  a  strong  smell  of  burning  gas  that  I  thought  there  must 
be  bonnet  front  machines  in  it,  but  found  afterwards  that  they  were  not  here,  but  in  a  room  below, 
communicating  only  by  ladder  stairs.  In  one  room  were  12  making  up  machines.  These  are  heated 
by  gas,  like  the  gauffring  machines,  and  are  each  worked  by  two  girls,  the  elder  17  or  18,  the  younger 
from  1 1  upwards.  In  the  gauffring  room  are  five  machines.  Each  of  these  requires  three  girls;  a 
big  girl  to  "  turn  out,"  a  young  one  to  "  put  in,"  another  to  "  cut  off."  One  of  the  arrangements 
here  is  good.  Much  of  the  bonnet  front  work  which  does  not  require  the  use  of  the  machines  is  done 
in  a  separate  room,  instead  of,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  the  same  rooms.  This  exposes  as  few  as 
possible  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  gas,  though  in  this  case,  as  I  have  noticed,  the  heat  and 
smell  ascended  to  this  from,  another  room. 


Mr.  Dann. — Is  strongly  in  favour  of  any  measure 
which  would  protect  young  children  from  excessive 
labour,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  fnrthei'  limitation  of 
hours  for  young  persons  if  the  same  for  all  employers. 
He  or  any  one  else  could  get  through  all  that  was 
wanted  between  6  and  6.  If  the  orders,  in  conse- 
quence, wei'e  given  earlier,  and  the  woi'k  done  moi'e 
uniformly,  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  business, 
and  much  better  for  the  health  of  those  employed. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  get  more  hands  in  the 
busy  time  if  wanted,  and  thi-ough  the  summer  he  was 
set  fast,  i.e.,  for  iinishing  lace.  For  making  it  he  can 
always  get  plenty  of  hands,  probably  because  that 
requires  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  number. 
Considers  it  certa-in  that  any  restrictions  on  labour  in 
warehouses  would  drive  the  work  into  private  houses, 
where  the  children  are  less  comfortable,  and  in  the 
hands  of  mistresses  who  work  them  very  hardly.  A 
great  evil  in  the  business  is  that  there  is  no  regularity 
of  employment,  but  the  girls  change  about  as  they 
please,  as  they  are  taken  at  most  places  without  any 
character.  Believes  that  as  a  class  they  do  not  save 
money.  The  fluctuation  of  their  woi'k  prevents  it, 
and  the  character  of  the  Avork  itself  gives  them  a  taste 
for  dress.  They  sometimes  buy  dress  beforehand  by 
discount,  and  there  are  shops  that  do  this  business. 
Is  speaking  on  these  questions  of  labour  not  with 
regard  to  interest  but  from  conviction,  having  thought 
on  these  points  for  many  years. 

Sarah  Ann  Mullens,  age  15. — At  lace  work  seven 
years  j  two  here.  Comes  from  1\  till  7,  or  from  8^  in 
wmter.  If  she  comes  at  7  she  has  breakfast  first. 
When  they  are  busiest  in  summer  they  leave  at  9  or 
.10  p.m.,  not  later,  and  not  always  at  the  same  time. 


Goes  home  to  dinner  and  tea  ;  at  1,  an  hour,  and  5, 
half  an  hour,  unless  it  is  wet.  Most  stay  in  the  rooms 
foi-  their  tea.  Has  set  wages,  Is.,  and  2d.  an  hour  for 
overtime.  Has  made  4s.  ^d.  overtime,  i.e.,  27  houi's 
in  a  week,  and  sometimes  20,  but  not  often.  Has 
been  to  Sunday  school  for  10  years,  and  chajDel  also, 
but  lately  has  not  been  well  enough.  Was  at  a  day 
school  for  about  a  year  altogether  at  different  times. 
Can  read  the  Bible  and  Testament  and  such  like,  and 
write  her  name,  but  "  would  not  like  it  to  be  seen 
"  anyAvhere."  Could  sum  a  little,  but  forgets  it  now. 
Went  to  the  People's  Hall  for  a  night  or  two  to  learn 
reading  and  writing,  but  could  not  see,  so  had  to  give 
it  up.  Her  sight  has  been  better  lately  because  she  is  not 
at  such  dree  work.  Her  eyes  only  hurt  sometimes. 
Could  not  see  to  thread  a  needle  at  niglit.  Has  been 
out  of  health  for  four  years.  She  was  working  at 
carrying  heavy  loads  backwards  and  forv/ards  from  a 
warehouse  (hosieiy).  It  heated  her  so  that  she  caught 
cold  and  got  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Cannot  get 
her  breath,  but  it  bothers  her  most  when  she  has  a 
cold.  Every  little  thing  gives  her  cold.  Used  to 
"  turn  out "  at  gauffring,  but  it  "  made  me  sweat " 
and  feel  so  bad,  that  she  had  to  give  it  iq5  and  now 
only  "  cuts  off,"  which  is  not  so  hot  (is  further  from 
the  machine).  Is  "turning  out"  to  day  because  the 
girl,  whose  place  it  is,  is  away.  Had  very  bad  sick 
headaches  at  "  turning  out,"  and  had  to  go  home  for  a 
day  or  two  every  few  weeks.  Went  to  the  dispensary. 
Can  eat  now. 

[This  girl  looked  wretchedly  ill  and  unable  to 
hold  herself  upright.  I  was  told  that  every 
allowance  was  made  by  her  employers  on 
account  of  her  health.] 
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Bosc  Millard,  nge  14. — Here  six  years  ;  and  for 
nine  montliH' before  at  the  overlooker's  house  at  hsce 
work.  Clips  and  scollops  now.  The  proper  hours  are 
from  8  to  6.20,  but  are  sometimes  till  8,  and  9,  and  10, 
but  not  ever  later  than  that.  For  three  months  last 
year  came  at  7,  having  breakfasted  first,  and  stayed  till 
9  p.m.  The  busy  time  is  about  the  same  each  year. 
Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour.  If  they  are  busy  it  may  be 
1-^  or  2,  but  never  later.  All  go  home.  Tea  at  five  ; 
half  an  hour.  Some  stay  in  the  rooms  for  it.  G  ets 
about  5s.  6d.  a  week.  When  busiest  gets  7s.  6d.  or  8s. 
Has  good  sight  always.  Likes  black  work  best,  and 
believes  the  others  all  do.    Some  of  the  girls'  eyes  get 


tired.    Has  been  at  Sunday  school  many  years  ;  at  a  Lace  Finishing. 

night  school  for  three  Avinters,  but  never  at  a  day   

school.    Can  read  any  book,  wite  a  little,  plain  but  Nottingham, 
bad,  and  do  multiplication.    Has  good  health  now,  but  ' 
for  two  years  was  very  bad  when  she  worked  at  bonnet  ^'^^•J^^^^^^hite. 
fronts  at  doubling  a,nd  cutting  the  l^ands  with  the 
machine.    It  was  not  hard  work,  but  the  gas  did  not 
agree  with  her,  she  thinks.   She  could  not  eat  anything 
all  those  two  years,  but  she  did  not  have  headache 
much.    She  Avent  to  the  doctor  and  gave  up  the  bon- 
net front  Avork  at  the  same  time,  and  since  then  she 
has  been  able  to  eat.  ' 


MESSRS.  W.  MARRIOTT  AND  CO.'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  ST.  MARY'S  GATE, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

The  bonnet  front  department  here  occupies  two  fair-sized  rooms  and  a  narrow  passage  room 
between.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  raising  the  roof  of  one  room,  Avhich  was  very  low, 
and  providing  ventilation  in  the  passage  room.  Before  this  the  heat  Avas  said  by  the  owner  to  be 
very  great  in  summer,  and  so  it  was  spoken  of  by  the  girls,  and  this  must  have  been  so  if  all  the 
machines  Avere  at  Avork,  as  they  are  very  numerous. 

The  five  gauff'ring  machines  Avhich  stand  along  one  side  of  the  passage  till  lately  Avere,  as  is  usual, 
turned  by. girls  by  hand,  but  though  the  force  needed  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  beyond  the  strength  of 
a  child,  stcanr  power  has  lately  been  applied,  Avliich  Avill  enable  one  person  to  attend  to  a  machine  by 
herself,  as  Avell  as  ])erform  the  AVork  at  far  greater  speed.  An  improvement  has  also  been  made  by 
introducing  a  stream  of  air  upon  the  gas,  which  produces  sufficient  heat  Avith  a  far  less  amount  of 
gas;  not  only  a  saving  in  money  but  less  injux'ious  to  health.  Still  the  heat  from  these  and  a  number 
of  jets  of  steam  opposite  to  the  machines  Avhicli  are  used  to  moisten  the  lace  before  being  put  in,  is 
considerable.  Besides  these  there  are  in  the  two  other  rooms  29  (or  30)  trapping  and  making-up 
machines,  all  heated  by  gas  apparently  on  the  common  plan,  though  nearly  half  of  these  were  put 
aside  idle  ;  but  if  all  Avere  in  use  together  there  Avould  be  only  just  room  for  them,  so  that,  according 
to  the  calculation  already  made,  the  amount  of  heat  and  bad  air  must  be  great.  But  at  the  time  of 
iny  visit,  a  morning  Avhen  so  many  Avere  not  in  use,  and  Avith  the  late  improvements,  there  Avas  nothing 
oppressive.  There  is  hot  and  cold  Avater  provided,  washing  places,  closets,  and  a  spare  room  Avhere 
those  Avho  like  can  eat  their  dinner,  as  I  saw  some  doing  as  1  left,  though  Avithout  tables,  &c. 


Mr.  fV.  3Iarriott. — Would  find  it  pay  better  to 
have  only  girls  over  13  than  any  double  sets  under 
that  age  for  half  days,  but  double  sets  on  alternate 
days  would  suit  very  well.  If  girls  under  18  could 
not  stay  after  6  it  Avould  make  no  difference,  as  it 
would  ansAver  the  purpose  as  Avell  to  come  at  6,  Avhich 
Avould  give  as  much  time  as  is  wanted.  There  is 
no  profit  in  the  long  run  in  hours  longer  than  that, 
because  you  cannot  get  more  than  a  certain  amount 
of  work  out  of  people.  Beyond  that  the  girls  Avork 
Avithout  spirit,  and  you  lose  more  than  you  gain, 
though  he  has  on  occasion  been  obliged  to  Avork 
longer  hours.  If  he  is  busy  the  hands  come  at  6  and 
leave  rather  earlier  at  the  other  end.  Of  late  has  had 
to  execute  orders  in  less  time  than  formerly,  because 
there  is  so  much  competition,  and  the  Avork  can  aUvays 
be  sent  elsewhere,  and  if  so  he  might  lose  not  only  an 
order  but  the  connexion,  unless  he  can  execute  it  in 
the  time  required. 

Cordelia  Tattersall,  age  14. — Has  worked  here 
two  years  at  different  parts  of  the  bonnet  front  Avork, 
and  for  2^  years  at  two  other  bonnet  front  places 
(Bilbie's,  St.  Mary  Gate,  and  Bailey's,  in  the  same 
street).  At  each  there  were  two  gauffring  machines, 
but  one  did  several  pieces  at  a  time,  and  so  supplied 
many  making-up  machines.  It  is  A'ery  hot  here  in 
the  summer.  Steaming  (holding  the  lace  in  the  steam) 
is  very  hot,  but  gauffring  is  hotter  because  it  is 
"  always  one  heat."  It  is  ahvays  hot  work  here  as  at 
other  places.  In  summer  it  makes  her  feel  moist,  but 
she  has  always  "  stood  it  pretty  Avell."  Some  "  odd 
"  ones  "  who  were  delicate  have  felt  poorlj^  from  the 
heat  and  had  to  go  home,  but  they  got  Avell  if  they 
were  away  an  hour  or  two.  Seldom  has  headache  or 
feels  sickly.  Hours  are  8  till  7-^,  and  on  Saturday  till 
4-^.  Last  winter  for  two  or  three  months  they  came 
at  6  and  7  and  worked  till  8  or  8-^,  but  does  not  re- 
member staying  till  9.  (Asked  further.)  Has  stayed 
"  odd  nights"  till  9,  not  later.  Thinks  not  till  10. 
(But  see  other  witnesses  as  to  hours.)    Dinner  at  1  ; 

C  c 


an  hour.  Most  go  home,  but  some  have  it  in  the 
bottom  (spare)  room.  Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour  ;  in 
the  Avork  rooms.  Only  a  fcAv  go  home.  Does  not 
often  Avork  in  tea  time,  but  if  she  did  it  Avould  count 
OA^ertime.  The  steam  is  turned  off,  but  she  could  turn 
the  machine  Avith  the  handle.  They  have  water,  hot 
and  cold,  for  tea  and  Avashing.  Has  5s.  6d.  set  wages 
now,  and  1  d.  an  hour  for  overtime.  At  Sunday  school 
since  she  Avas  10  ;  at  the  People's  Hall  night  school 
twice  a  week  two  years  ago,  and  noAv  three  times  a 
Aveek  ;  at  a  Aveek  day  school  from  four  years  old  till 
9  or  10.  Can  read.  (Does.)  Writes  Avords  in  a  copy 
book.  Is  learning  sums.  Cannot  tell  what  9  taken 
from  17  is. 

Elizabeth  Grundy,  age  10. — Tavo  years  here  at 
bonnet  fronts,  but  not  at  work  before.  At  first 
"  screwed,"  then  was  a  band  wetter.  They  are 
"  both  Avarm,"  and  in  summer  very  hot.  Has  a  sore 
throat  noAv,  but  does  not  often  have  colds  or  headache. 
Hours  are  8  till  7^,  or  if  busy  till  9.  That  has  been 
many  nights,  and  last  Avinter  till  10  once.  In  winter 
has  come  sometimes  at  7,  sometimes  at  6,  and  stayed 
on  the  same  days  till  9.  Meals  (same  as  others). 
Has  set  Avages,  3s.  3c?.,  and  ^d.  an  hour  overtime.  At 
Sunday  school  since  she  Avas  little,  but  does  not  knoAV 
how  little,  and  to  Aveek  day  school  for  a  year  once, 
but  never  to  a  night  school.  Can  read  the  letters. 
(Spells  with  difficulty.)  Has  tried  writing  and  cannot 
do  it.  Is  not  in  the  writing  class.  Does  not  know 
Avhat  sums  or  the  numbers  are  (is  shown  large  figures). 
Goes  to  chapel  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  preacher 
"  tells  us  Avhere  we  go  if  Ave're  good  and  if  Ave  ain't 
"  good." 

[This  girl  was  very  pale  and  had  her  throat 
wrapped  round,  as  had  some  of  the  others 
also.] 

Harriet Broion,^ge  10. — Here tAVO years.  "  Spoles," 
i.e.,  winds  lace  on  a  light  frame.  Hours  are  from  8 
till  7^.  If  they  are  "  throng  "  they  come  at  6  and  7, 
and  stay,  but  not  often,  till  9.  The  latest  is  10,  but 
4 
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LaceFinishing.  that  is  not  often.    All  sttiy  together.    Goes  home  to 
- —        tea.    Set  wages  2s.  6d.,  and  irf.  an  hour  overtime. 
Nottingham,    gunfjay  school  since  4  years  old  ;  never  night  school ; 

Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


week  day  school  for  a  year  once,  but,  mother  wanted 
her  at  home  to  "  mind  the  baby."  Does  not  know 
all  the  letters. 


MK.  CHARLES  GRAY  HILL'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  COMMERCE  SQUARE, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

A  large  number  of  young  girls  are  employed  here  in  bonnet  front  making.  The  rooms  are  such 
as  are  found  in  a  common  house,  though  larger,  but  without  any  apparent  means  of  ventilation  beyond 
the  windows.  The  machines  in  use  in  the  several  rooms  are  very  numerous,  and  are  heated  each  by 
a  large  supply  of  gas,  thougli  I  had  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  amount,  beyond  its  being  stated 
to  be  a  very  considerable  expense.  The  air  is  in  consequence  very  hot  and  oppressive,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  girls  seemed  to  show  that  they  suffered  from  it.  Two  to  whom  I  spoke  had  their 
throats  wrapped  up  on  account  of  soreness,  &c.,  and  others  looked  pale,  I  was  unable  to  see  the  girls 
apart. 


31)'.  Charles  Gi-ay  Hill. — Thinks  that  on  tlie  whole 
it  would  answer  as  well  for  his  work  to  have  only 
girls  over  13.  Has  girls  under  that  age,  because 
at  the  busy  time  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  others,  and 
when  he  has  once  trained  them  lie  keeps  them  on. 
Could  not  get  enough  girls  tnider  13  to  work  double 
sets.  Does  not  require  more  than  11  hours  work  a 
day  except  for  about  a  month  in  the  season,  and  then 
not  more  than  13.  But  the  nature  of  the  business  is 
such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  before  8, 
the  present  hour.  The  people  could  not  come  earlier  ; 
it  would  require  the  presence  of  himself  or  some 
responsible  persons  to  superintend  the  business  ;  and 
the  work  for  the  day  depends  upon  the  orders  coming 
in  by  the  morning  post.  That  is  always  the  case  in  his 
business,  and  work  put  out  to  be  done  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  morning,  and  then  put  aside  unfinished, 
would  lose  its  stiifness  aud  spoil.  If  girls  under  18 
were  put  under  restrictions  as  to  hours  he  would  get 
the  work  done  if  he  wanted  it  by  having  only  those 
over  18. 

Margaret  Chawton,  age  16. — Has  "guided  out" 
at  the  gauffring  machine  here  for  \\  years,  and  was 
here  for  2  years  before.  Has  had  the  "  tic  "  and  been 
very  bad  here  (pointing  to  her  neck,  which  is  wrapped 
in  flannel).  Has  a  cold  often,  but  not  headache. 
Hours  are  8  till  7.  When  busy  8  to  8,  or  later  at 
times,  but  "  not  often  noio."    Summer  is  the  busiest 


time,  but  two  hours  a  day  ovei'time,  i.e.  till  9,  is  the 
latest.  Dinner  from  1  to  2.10;  tea  from  5  to  5.40. 
Gets  7s.  a  week  and  takes  it  home  ;  none  is  put  by. 
Has  been  to  a  Sunday  school  since  she  could  walk,  and 
from  the  same  age  to  a  week  day  school  till  she  was 
11,  and  to  a  night  school  a  few  times.  Can  read  any- 
thing in  the  Bible,  but  not  read  writing.  Could  write 
a  little  formerly,  and  was  "  in  short  division "  in 
sums. 

Sarah  Ann  Woodrooffe,  age  8. — "  Cuts  oflp"  the 
lengths  as  they  leave  the  machine.  At  first  turned 
the  handle  ;  leai'ned  that  in  a  week.  Here  nearly 
a  year.  Hours  are  8  to  8  or  9  in  summer.  Dinner 
and  tea  the  same  as  last  witness.  Goes  home  for 
both.  Has  set  Avages,  2s.  6rf.  a  week  now.  Began 
going  to  Sunday  and  week  day  school  when  she  was 
4,  but  left  the  latter  to  come  here.  Has  been  a  few 
times  to  a  night  school.  Can  read  in  the  Testament 
and  write  the  Lord's  prayer.  Did  addition  sums. 
1 1  and  1 1  is  23. 

Elizabeth  Bell,  age  13. — Here  3^  years,  first  as  a 
"  bandwetter,"  then  as  a  "  stamper."  Hours  are  8 
till  7.  Stays  till  9  when  busy,  but  not  later.  Gets  4s. 
Has  been  to  Sunday  school  for  the  last  year  ;  went  to 
a  night  school  last  winter  ;  and  was  at  a  week-day 
school  from  2  years  old  till  she  went  to  work. 
Can  spell  (very  little).  Not  write  or  sum.  Has  a 
sore  throat  and  cough.    (Has  her  throat  tied  up.) 


MESSRS,  PRATT,  HURST,  AND  MINNETT'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONEY 

STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Part  of  the  business  of  this  establishment,  bonnet  front  making,  is  carried  on  in  other  and  less 
convenient  premises,  consisting  of  two  rooms  containing  several  machines  and  from  40  to  50  persons. 
There  are  trap  doors  for  ventilation,  but  the  air  is  very  close  and  gassy. 


Mr.  Pratt. — The  condition  of  girls  and  children 
employed  upon  lace  greatly  needs  improvement,  and 
I  wish  that  something  could  be  done  towards  it.  We 
take  all  the  care  we  can,  but  the  girls  are  open  to  very 
great  temptation  even  in  warehouses,  and  still  more 
so  from  the  streets  and  dancing  rooms,  and  as  they 
grow  up  as  a  rule  with  no  training  in  household  man- 
agement, the  choice  of  a  suitable  or  even  a  virtuous 
wife  so  far  becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  should  know  better  how  to  make 
home  comfortable,  and  the  men  would  not  then  seek 
for  their  comfort  in  public  houses  and  elsewhere  as 
they  do.  The  only  way  that  I  see  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  generally  is  to  raise 
the  females  by  education,  as  they  have  to  bring  up 
the  next  generation. 

I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  broad 
principle  should  be  laid  down  by  law  for  the  good  of  the 
children.  It  must  be  broad,  for  any  law  interfering 
with  the  management  of  trade  if  too  strict  would  be 
very  mischievous  and  defeat  its  own  end.  Our  branch 
of  the  trade  being  a  fancy  branch  is  more  liable  to 
fluctuations  than  others.  Still  a  reasonable  limitation 
of  work,  if  the  same  for  all,  would  not  hurt  us.  At 


any  rate  what  must  be  done  always  can  be.  From  8 
till  7  or  even  6  is  quite  long  enough,  certainly  in  these 
hot  rooms.  If  the  girls  stay  longer  they  are  not  the 
same  next  morning.  In  our  branch,  if  children  had 
to  go  to  school,  we  should  probably  find  it  answer 
better  to  pay  more  for  elder  hands  than  to  have  two 
sets.  The  work  requires  hands  having  some  degree 
of  skill.    But  we  should  see  as  the  time  came. 

Formerly,  when  the  carriers  would  take  away  goods 
as  late  as  10  or  even  12  at  night,  we  have  sometimes 
worked  on  till  then,  and  very  likely  should  again  if 
there  wei'e  the  same  reason  ;  but  now  they  will  not 
carry  anything  away  later  than  about  T-g-. 

Mary  Birkin,  age  16.— Works  at  a  trapping  ma- 
chine. Has  been  a  year  in  this  room.  Has  the  head- 
ache often,  and  used  to  have  it  in  the  warehouse 
before,  but  not  so  often,  and  never  remembers  having 
it  before  then.  Hours  are  from  8^  till  7^  ;  often  till 
8^  or  9  ;  has  staid  till  10  sometimes.  Dinner  from  1 
to  2.20  ;  goes  home.  Tea  from  5  to  5.40,  either  in 
the  Avorkroom,  as  most  do,  or  at  home.  Tliere  is  a 
Avashing  place  and  bowl  and  soap  and  water  down 
stairs.  Does  piece  work,  and  has  got  8s.  6d.  ;  about  6s. 
is  the  common  pay.  Hers  includes  9d.  for  cleaning  the 
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room,  for  which  she  stays  half  an  hour  after  the  rest 
are  gone.  School  regularly  twice  on  Sunday.  Was 
at  a  day  school  half  a  year  till  coming  here,  and 
sometimes,  in  winter,  to  an  evening  school  from  7|  to 
10.  "Had  rather  be  excused"  (reading  out  of  a 
child's  book).  Is  not  good  at  it,  and  has  to  spell.  Can 
write  "  not  well,"  but  no  sums. 

Jane  Husseij,  age  9.— Went  to  box  making  at  8 
years  old.  Here  six  mouths.  Cuts  olF  the  ends  of  the 
bands  in  this  (bonnet  front  room).  Hours  are  8  till  1\; 
if  busy  till  81  or  9  or  91  ;  if  not,  till  5.  Meals  same 
as  last  witness,  but  always  has  tea  in  this  room.  Does 
not  know  exactly  what  wages  she  gets.  Takes  it  all 
home,  and  mother  gives  her  her  "  other  hours."  Has 
got  6d.  so,  and  has  worked  overhours  for  a  week  till 
81  or  9.  Goes  to  school  twice  on  Sunday  ;  not  to  a 
night  school ;  did  to  a  day  school  till  she  was  6.  Then 
out  to  nurse  till  she  was  7  ;  then  back  to  school  till  8. 
Can  read  short  words,  and  write  on  a  slate,  but  not 
well  on  paper.    Did  addition,  but  no  other  sums.  19 

and  19  are  (does  not  know).    Is  often  ill.  Has 

headaches  so  bad,  more  than  every  week,  but  not  often 
the  sick  headache.  Used  to  have  headaches  before 
she  came  here. 

Elizabeth  Crofts,  age  14.— Works  at  a  trapping 
machine,  and  has  been  in  this  room  two  years.  Her 
head  aches  very  often,  sometimes  every  day  ;  more  so 
lately,  but  she  does  not  stay  away  for  it.  Sometimes 
can  hardly  get  her  breath  when  she  has  a  cold.  She 
trapped  that  finger  in  the  machine,  and  left  the  nail 
in  it  and  crushed  the  bone.  She  had  to  be  away  a 
month,  and  while  she  was  away  they  sent  her  a  little 
wage.  Hours  are  8  till  7^,  or  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
91  though  they  may  be  late  for  two  or  three  nights 
together.  Has  1  hour  and  10  minutes  for  dinner,  and 
goes  home  for  it.  It  takes  her  20  minutes  each  way. 
If  it  is  wet  and  her  dinner  is  brought,  she  has  it  in  the 
Avorkroom.  Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.  Always  has  the 
full  times.  It  is  very  uncertain  what  she  will  get ; 
the  least  is  4s.  6c?.  ;  most  about  6s.  9d.  ;  6s.  is  about 
proper  work.  Gives  it  all  to  mother,  because  there 
are  seven  of  them,  and  father  does  not  live  with  them. 
Sunday  school  twice  a  day  regularly  ;  only  once  to  a 
night  school  ;  and  a  very  short  time  at  a  day  school. 
Reading,  "  not  much;"  writing,  "  hardly  any."  Does 
not  know  what  a  mountain  is  ;  whether  an  eagle  is  a 
bird  ;  or  whether  the  sun  rises  in  the  north,  south, 
east,  or  west. 

[A  very  pale,  weakly  girl.] 


Mr.  George  Hurst. — Any  general  measure  regu-  -Lacerinishing. 

lating  the  labour  of  the  youn"-,  which  may  be  found         ~.  7 

„          .          i    .  •             i  1,     •  i  V-  •        •  JNottmgham. 
necessary  for  their  protection,  must  be  ngnt  m  prin-  

ciple,  and,  if  so,  any  difficulties  which  may  arise  from  Mr. J. E.White. 

it  in  the  management  of  this  or  any  other  business,  will   

no  doubt  settle  themselves  in  time,  either  by  customers 
being  obliged  to  give  longer  time  for  the  execution  of 
their  orders,  or  by  the  employment  of  more  hands,  or  by 
some  other  means  ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  regu- 
lations applied  to  all  employed  in  the  same  manufacture, 
which  is  indispensable.  If  they  gave  the  girls  more 
room  for  improving  themselves  we  should  ultimately 
get  the  benefit  of  this  in  their  greater  intelligence.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  only  the  youngest  who  most  need 
this  protection  ;  and  looking  at  the  great  proportion  of 
our  hands  under  the  age  of  18,  I  think  that  we  should 
find  it  a  more  serious  matter  if  the  regulations  applied 
to  any  over  the  age  of  15,  at  which  age  they  become 
at  this  work  in  many  ways  almost  equal  to  women.  If 
any  measure  restricting  the  labour  of  the  young  led  to 
our  employing  more  and  older  hands  it  Avould  entail 
greater  expense,  but  part  of  this  would  be  made  up  by 
their  superior  skill  and  attention.  If  it  applied  to 
warehouses  alone  it  would,  I  think,  be  effective  to  a 
great  extent,  if  it  could  not  give  complete  protection. 
Much  of  the  work  usually  done  in  Avarehouses,  as 
mending,  carding,  jennying,  and  finishing,  is  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  conveniently  be  done  out  of  them.  "Mend- 
ing in  the  broAvn"  is  done  in  factories  or  elscAvhere 
before  the  goods  come  to  the  warehouse.  Drawing, 
clipping,  and  scolloping,  though  sometimes  done  in, 
may  be  and  usually  are  done  out. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  there  will  ever  be 
sufficient  unanimity  amongst  employers  to  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  any  general  system  for  the  benefit  and 
education  of  the  young  apart  from  legislation,  however 
much  a  large  number  might  wish  it.  Most  masters 
would,  I  think,  object  to  work  beginning  before  8,  as 
the  business  is  generally  superintended  by  themselves, 
some  coming  at  8,  most  from  84-  to  9,  and  a  few  later. 
If  it  were  necessary,  however,  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  having  work  ready  for  the  hands  beforehand; 
and  this  must  be  done  even  on  the  present  plan.  The 
work  of  the  day  often  depends  in  some  degree  even 
on  the  arrival  of  the  morning's  post,  orders  being  often 
very  sudden.  We  give  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 
Though  the  people  work  by  piece  work,  and  so  lose 
their  half  day's  wages,  they  much  prefer  this,  and 
would  dislike  to  be  without  it. 


MR.  J.  F.  SQUIRE'S  LACE  MANUFACTORY,  PARK  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Bonnet  front  making  is  the  sole  business  carried  on  here.  The  gauffring  and  inaking-up  machines 
are  crowded  in  a  small  space,  with  imperfect  ventilation.  There  are  windows  running  along  one  side 
immediately  over  the  machines,  but  so  close  that  they  would  probably  rarely  be  opened,  if  not  from 
the  effect  of  damp  upon  the  work,  at  any  rate  from  the  invariable  objection  to  a  current  of  air. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Squire. — Is  a  bonnet  front  manufacturer, 
and  has  been  in  the  lace  trade  10  years.  Would  be 
very  glad  to  have  anything  like  the  factory  regulations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  children  being  required  to 
go  to  school.  Fears  he  never  should  get  enough  for 
double  sets,  for  however  flat  trade  is  he  is  always 
short  of  hands  who  understand  the  work.  This  is 
because  the  business  is  new.  For  parts  of  the  work 
children  are  quite  as  suitable  as  elder  hands,  and  cost 
less.  However,  they  are  more  troublesome,  and  he 
does  not  like  to  employ  them  except  Avhere  the  work 
is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  leave  them  no  room  for  negli- 
gence or  escape  from  duty,  and  he  would  sooner  be 
without  them  altogether.  Indeed,  he  has  now  but  few 
under  13.  Dislikes  late  hours  very  much,  and  has 
repeatedly  tried  to  begin  work  earlier,  but  cannot  get 
the  hands  to  come.  The  usual  hours  in  warehouses 
are  from  8  till  7.  From  7  till  6  would  suit  him  best. 
But  the  hours,  if  fixed,  must  be  the  same  for  all 
branches  of  the  lace  manufacture,  or  the  hands  would 
leave  one  work  and  go  to  any  other  where  they  could 
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begin  later  and  also  work  longer,  and  so  earn  more. 
Believes  his  own  business  to  be  less  fluctuating  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  house  in  the  same  branch,  as 
he  has  chiefly  orders  from  the  same  places  at  pretty 
regular  intervals,  and  spreads  the  work  out  evenly  as 
much  as  he  can.  But  in  houses  where  business  is  of 
the  usual  kind,  depending  on  uncertain  orders,  the 
hours  are  very  irregular.  Has  known  large  places 
working  on  at  bonnet  fronts  till  11  and  12  p.m  ;  not 
for  about  the  last  year,  but  up  to  about  that  time  it  was 
very  common.  Of  late  children  have  been  employed 
less  in  private  houses  and  more  in  warehouses,  the 
manufacturers  finding  that  it  answers  better  to  have 
the  work  done  on  the  premises,  as  they  can  regulate 
the  work  better,  and  avoid  loss  by  the  material  being 
stolen,  he.  The  cost  is  about  the  same,  as  the  profits 
of  the  second-hand  mistress  are  made  chiefly  by  her 
employing  a  lower  class  of  hands  and  paying  lower 
wages,  in  the  proportion,  probably,  of  about  2  to  3. 
It  would  not  pay  the  manufacturer  to  employ  the 
lower  class,  as  he  would  lose  in  trouble  and  in  the  cost 
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CHILDEEN'S  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Lace  Finishing,  of  overlooking,  &c.,  more  than  he  gained  in  wages. 

  Tlie  treatment  of  children  in  the  private  house  depends 

Nottingham,    mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the  particular  mistress. 

Mr  J  p  "White  often  heard  those  women  spoken  of  as  very  kind, 

'  ■  and  their  work  easier  than  that  in  warehouses  ;  and 

in  other  cases  as  very  severe,  and  their  work  like 
slavery.  Any  limitation  of  hours  would  interfere 
most  where  the  business  is  foreign,  as,  if  goods  are 
not  ready  for  a  ship,  the  order  might  be  cancelled. 
When  in  a  foreign  warehouse  he  has  had  to  work  till 
2  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  season  might  have  to  do 
this  twice  a  week  for  six  weeks.  For  foreign  orders 
people  are  subject  to  this  still,  to  his  knowledge. 
Fears  that  a  restriction  on  the  hours  might  diminish 
the  demand  for  goods  in  foreign  markets,  of  which 
Prussia  and  America  are  the  two  principal.  Leipsic 
is  about  the  chief  foreign  market  for  fancy  lace,  and 
great  orders  are  given  for  that  before  the  Fair  there. 
But  the  Russian  war  and  the  Austrian  troubles  in 
Italy  have  made  that  demand  fall  off.  The  countries 
affected  by  these  used  to  buy  principally  at  Leipsic, 
and  do  not  come  here  much  direct.  It  is  the  fear  of 
injury  from  foreign  trade,  as  that  of  France,  which 
makes  manufacturers  afraid  of  any  restrictions. 

Emma  Wild,  age  17. — Has  gauffi-ed  here  for  nine 
months ;  was  in  a  dressing  room  for  two  yeai'S,  and  at  lace 
work  since  she  was  10.  The  hours  here  are  from  8  till 
7  ;  if  busy,  till  8  or  9,  and  she  has  stayed  till  towards 
10.  Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour.  A  few  stay  and  have  it  in 
the  work  room.  Tea  at  5  ;  half  an  hour.  All  but  one 
or  tAvo  have  it  in  the  woi'k  room.  Has  set  wages,  7s.  a 
week  and  \\d.  an  hour  for  overtime.  School  twice  on 
Sunday  ;  has  gone  to  night  school  for  three  years,  and 
six  of  them  here  go  now  on  Tuesday  night,  and  do  not 


pay  for  it.  They  are  very  kind  at  school.  Was  at  a 
day  school  for  a  year  or  two  before  she  went  to  work. 
Can  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  without  spelling,  and 
write  a  letter.  Has  not  done  "arithmetic,"  but  has 
"  sums  "  : —  "  dictation,"  multiplication,  and  subtrac- 
tion. Has  read  some  history,  viz.  :  that  of  Joseph,  but 
not  of  England  or  any  kings.  Her  work  requii'es  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  as  she  has  to  keep  her  eyes  on 
the  lace  all  the  time  to  keep  it  straight.  Does  not  mind 
the  heat.  It  is  very  hot  when  they  are  in  a  hurry 
after  tea  and  the  gas-lights  are  lit.  When  they  stay 
late  they  have  to  work  harder.  Has  a  cough  now,  but 
not  often. 

Anna  Barker,  age  13. — Stands  close  to  the  gauffr- 
ing  machine  to  "takeout"  and  "cut  off"  the  lace. 
Found  the  work  very  hot  at  first,  but  does  not  now, 
and  does  not  have  headaches.  Had  a  very  bad  throat 
a  few  weeks  ago,  but  is  well  again.  The  hours  are 
from  8  till  7  ;  if  busy,  till  9  ;  sometimes  till  10.  Not 
often  so  late,  once  a  month  perhaps.  Same  meals  as 
last  witness.  Eats  them  by  the  machine  or  downstairs. 
There  is  soap  and  a  towel  at  a  tap  in  the  yard.  They 
must  keep  themselves  clean  for  this  work.  Has  set 
wages,  45.,  having  begun  at  2s.  6d.,  and  risen  6d.  about 
every  three  weeks,  but  will  not  rise  any  more  now. 
Master  engages  and  pays  them  all.  Goes  to  the  Inde- 
pendent school  and  chapel  twice  on  Sunday  ;  to  school 
on  Tuesday  night;  at  week  day  school  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  left  two  or  three  years  ago.  Can  I'ead  a  few 
short  words  ;  is  leai'ning  to  wite  at  the  night  school  ; 
never  did  any  sums.  Has  heard  some  say  that  the 
Queen  lives  in  London,  and  is  above  other  people,  and 
wears  a  crown. 


MESSES.  COPESTAKE,  MOORE,  AND  CRAMPTON'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE, 

HOUNDSGATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

These  are  large  but  low  and  not  convenient  premises,  having,  I  am  told,  been  formed  from  dressing 
rooms.  Others  are  being  built  adjoining  on  a  large  scale,  which  will  no  doubt  be  advantageous  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  workpeople. 


Mr.  Samuel  Merrick  Sands. — I  am  manager  at 
Messrs.  Copestake,  Moore,  and  Crampton's  warehouse, 
and  am  left  in  charge  of  the  business  here.  This  busi- 
ness is  general,  including  most  bi'anches  of  the  lace 
trade,  whether  plain  or  fancy. 

The  busy  seasons  are  the  spring  season,  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  May  ;  the  autumn 
season,  a  less  busy  one,  in  September  and  October. 
The  winter  is  very  quiet.  An  Amei'ican  demand, 
Avhen  there  is  one,  which  of  course  now  unfortunately 
there  is  not,  helps  to  fill  up  this  time. 

The  usual  hours  are  from  8  till  7,  or  in  very  busy 
times  from  7  in  the  morning  till  8  in  the  evening,  or 
from  8  in  the  morning  till  9  in  the  evening.  But  girls 
tinder  14  are  never  kept  for  the  late  work.  When 
there  is  more  work  than  can  be  done  within  these 
hours,  it  is  given  out,  often  in  very  large  amounts,  to 
women  who  get  it  done  somehow.  I  do  not  ask  or 
know  how.  There  is  never  the  least  difiiculty  in 
finding  women  who  get  the  work  done,  even  in  the 
busiest  times. 

But  I  very  much  dislike  the  system  of  giving  work 
out.  It  is  done  much  better  on  the  premises  by  people 
of  a  better  class  under  my  own  eye  and  control,  and  I 
believe  with  much  less  pressure  upon  those  employed. 
If  anything  is  wrong  there  are  responsible  people,  such 
as  the  overlookers,  &c.  who  can  be  called  to  account 
for  it. 

People  are  never  employed  unless  they  bring  a  good 
character,  and  if  there  is  any  immoral  conduct  the 
offender  is  discharged  at  once,  and  they  know  that  this 
will  be  the  result. 

The  same  hands  are  kept  as  long  as  possible  and 
gradually  promoted  to  the  higher  places,  such  as  that 
of  overlooker,  &c.  If  the  next  in  position  is  fit  she  is 
taken,  if  she  is  not  fit,  some  one  else  is  chosen,  but 
always  from  within  the  establishment.  This  system 
works  extremely  well. 


It  is  a  rule  of  the  establishment  that  none  under  13 
years  old  are  to  be  employed,  though  this  may  be 
sometimes  disregarded  by  the  overlookers.  But  if 
th«re  were  any  I'egulations  I'elating  to  childr-en  under 
1 3,  this  rule  would  be  strictly  enforced,  in  oi'der  to  save 
the  trouble. 

The  work  could  generally  be  done  on  the  premises 
between  6  and  6.  If  it  could  not,  it  could  be  done  by 
giving  it  out. 

When  the  days  are  long  enough,  woi-k  from  6  to  7 
would  answer  much  better  than  from  8  till  9  or  10, 
and  I  try  to  approach  this.  Late  hours  are  very  ob- 
jectionable and  do  not  answer. 

The  people,  however,  like  the  late  hours  best,  and 
very  early  hours  are  unsuitable  for  the  hands  employed, 
who  are  of  a  superior  class.  Many  of  them  also,  fully 
one  fifth  I  should  say,  girls  as  Avell  as  Avomen,  come 
from  a  considerable  distance,  some  from  3  or  4  miles, 
some  from  1^  miles. 

Large  new  premises  are  now  being  built.  The 
rooms,  instead  of  being  low  and  confined  as  some  of  the 
present  are,  will  be  spacious  and  airy,  and,  say,  1 1  feet 
high.  More  hands  can  be  then  taken  in,  and  greater 
regularity  of  hours  secured.  This  is  one  of  the  objects 
in  vicAV. 

In  the  bonnet  front  rooms,  where  an  amount  of 
impure  air  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  use  of  so 
much  gas,  the  Avork  is  never  alloAved  to  be  continued 
after  the  regular  work  houi'  under  any  pi'etext  what- 
ever, not  even  for  a  special  order.  That  is  the  rule  of 
the  place,  and  it  must  be  kept  to,  even  if  the  order 
go  elscAvhere. 

I  believe  almost  all  in  the  place  can  either  read  or 
Avi^ite.  There  is  a  libraiy,  but  it  is  not  very  much 
used.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tracts,  &c.  and  not  of 
amusing  books.  Tracts  are  given  away  occasionally 
as  prizes. 


CHILDEEN's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 
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Sarah  An?i  White,  age  14.— Clips  and  scollops. 
Hourci  are  8  till  7,  if  busy  till  8  or  9.  Diuner  at  1,  at 
home  ;  tea.  5  to  5 . 40,  here.  Has  been  to  school 
twice  on  Sundays  and  chapel  afterwards,  since  6 
years  old;  to  a  night  school  once  a  week  every  winter; 
and  three  years  to  a  day  school  till  she  went  to  work. 


Has  been  here  two  years.  Can  read  and  write 
"  nicely."  Thinks  that  she  could  read  any  book  that 
was  put  before  her  or  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  Does 
not  know  of  subtraction  or  division.  Never  did  much 
summing,  but  learned  reading,  writing,  and  sewing. 


Lace  Finishing 
Nottingham. 


Mr.  J.  E.White 


MESSRS.  S.  WILLS  AND   CO.'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  BROADWAY, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr.  S.  Wills. — The  factory  system  has  done  much 
good  and  worked  well  for  all  concerned.  There  is 
nothing  in  lace  finishing  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself  which  Avould  make  the  same  regularity  im- 
possible or  inconvenient  in  that  also.  The  occasional 
late  hours  in  warehouses  are  caused  by  sudden 
pressure  for  orders  Avliich  must  be  completed  by  a 
day  named.  But  if  the  hours  of  young  people  were 
shortened  in  the  evening  they  could  be  made  up  by 
beginning  earlier  in  the  morning,  the  present  hour 
being  8.  Work  could  be  got  ready  before  hand  for 
the  work  people  to  go  on  with  without  the  whole 
establishment  being  obliged  to  come,  or  any  but 
persons  to  open  the  place.  This  is  done  in  busy 
times  as  it  is.  If  this  were  not  sufficient,  more 
hands  could  be  taken  on.  There  are  always  plenty 
who  are  only  too  glad  to  get  into  a  warehouse,  which 
is  an  object  of  ambition,  instead  of  being  under  second 
hand  mistresses. 

I  believe  that  nothing  is  really  gained  by  night 
work.  A  person  who  works  late  at  night  feels  the 
effects  of  it  next  day,  is  apt  to  come  late,  and  cannot 
do  the  work  so  well.  Besides  if  people  know  that 
they  are  going  to  work  late  at  night  they  loiter  over 
the  "ivork  in  the  day,  thinking  that  they  can  make  it 
all  up  afterwards. 

The  lace  factories  are  now  working  short  time, 
but  since  they  were  regulated  I  believe  it  has  been 
found  that  more  work  is  got  through  in  a  given  time 
than  was  before,  because  no  time  can  be  wasted,  and 
the  winding,  &c.  must  all  be  ready  to  the  minute.  The 
amount  of  work  actually  produced  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  length  of  time  for  which,  as  the 
manner  in  which,  the  work  is  done.  It  depends  upon 
the  free  exertion  of  workpeople  who  have  something 
to  gain  in  wages  or  leisure  by  working  well.  I  have 
found  by  putting  people  upon  piece  work  according 
to  the  rate  which  they  had  previously  earned,  that 
they  actually  earned  more  in  part  of  a  week  than 
they  did  before  in  the  whole.  I  believe  this  want  of 
inducement  to  exertion  to  be,  commercially  speaking, 
the  mistake  of  slavery,  which  must  in  course  of  time 
lead  to  its  abandonment  for  free  labour.  If  the  hours 
are  lengthened  the  quality  of  the  work  is  depreciated 
in  proportion,  as  the  energy  cannot  be  kept  up. 

Notwithstanding,  there  is  risk  that  if  anything  like 
the  factory  regulations  were  applied  to  warehouses 
work  would  be  taken  more  into  private  houses,  where 
women  and  children  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  for 
longer  hours  than  the  women  and  girls  in  warehouses 
would  do.  Here  for  instance  they  object  to  long 
hours  and  expect  to  leave  at  7.  But  in  private  houses 
in  a  good  time  of  trade  work  is  carried  on  far  into 
or  even  through  the  whole  night,  though  probably 
not  now  while  trade  is  so  bad.  In  a  busy  time  I 
could  always  find  women  who  would  offer  to  do  a 
large  piece  of  work  at  however  short  a  notice,  so 
short  that  it  seems  necessary  that  part  of  the  work 
must  be  done  in  the  night  and  by  many  hands,  in 
addition  to  the  woman  who  takes  the  work. 

In  spring  and  summer  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
women  leaving  warehouses  in  the  morning  with  large 
bundles  of  lace  which  they  have  to  get  finished  by  a 
fixed  time,  often  very  short,  as  the  next  day,  but  they 
always  get  it  done  somehoAV,  no  one  knows  how. 
I  have  understood  that  the  wages  paid  by  them  to 
their  girls  are  very  small.  There  is  however  an 
objection  to  giving  work  to  be  done  out  if  it  can  be 
helped,  arising  from  the  risk  of  loss  by  dishonesty. 
The  goods  in  many  cases  are  brought  back  packed  up 
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into  bundles  and  so  cannot  easily  be  looked  over 
again  in  the  warehouse,  and  any  loss  of  quantity 
could  only  be  discovered  in  case  of  the  customers 
complaining.  In  flat  times  the  work  is  usually  done 
in. 

Mr.  Edwin  Clayton. — Is  manager  here  ;  has  been 
employed  in  other  lace  warehouses  before.  There 
has  been  much  less  night  work  since  an  alteration 
of  hours  made  by  the  railway.  Formerly  the  luggage 
train  left  at  6  a.m.  and  goods  were  received  by  the 
railway  up  to  within  about  tAvo  hours  of  that  time. 
Consequently  in  many  warehouses  the  work  was 
not  finished  up  to  the  last  moment  that  would  allow  of 
the  goods  being  dispatched.  Has  stayed  on  himself 
in  a  foreign  warehouse  till  2  or  3  a.m.  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  girls  in  that  case  would  leave  about 
a  couple  of  hours  sooner,  but  the  rest  of  the  estab- 
lishment stayed.  There  are  more  details  to  be 
attended  to  for  shipping  orders,  affidavits  prepared,  &c. 
In  another  warehouse,  not  foreign,  has  stayed  late, 
but  not  after  12.  But  the  railway,  finding  it  desirable 
to  deliver  goods  in  London  early  in  the  morning  in- 
stead of  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  altered  their  luggage 
train  to  the  evening,  and  the  latest  hour  at  which 
goods  can  now  be  dispatched  from  a  warehouse  is 
7  p.m.  five  days  in  the  week  and  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 
Saturday  was  formerly  the  worst  night  of  all  for 
late  work.  When  trade  is  busy  the  females  are  the 
most  important  jjart,  as  their  work  being  more  manual 
is  lengthened  more  in  proportion  than  that  of  the 
men,  and  they  can  stay  on  to  work  without  any  other 
persons  than  are  necessary  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the 
place  and  to  shut  it  up,  just  in  the  same  way  as  they 
can  begin  in  the  morning  without  any  others  of  the 
establishment  than  those  required  to  open  it.  In  one 
large  warehouse  in  which  he  was  it  happened  once 
that  a  great  deal  of  work  Avas  wanted,  and  instead 
of  being  given  out  to  women,  as  usual,  rooms  were 
taken  by  the  manufacturer  and  Avomen  and  girls 
employed  in  them  for  the  purpose,  and  it  Avas  found 
that  the  work  was  done  at  just  half  the  rate  paid 
before  to  the  Avomen,  some  of  Avhom  had  received  as 
much  as  4/.  or  51.  a  Aveek  for  the  Avork  Avhich  they 
had  taken  out,  so  that  the  amount  paid  by  them  to 
their  hands  must  have  been  far  beloAv  Avhat  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  hands  then  taken  into  the  AA^are- 
house  had  left  second  hand  mistresses  for  the  purpose, 
and  were  glad  to  do  so.  They  Avere  so  ignorant  that 
though  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  paid  by 
the  piece  they  could  not  count  Avhat  their  Avages 
ought  to  be,  and  some,  even  young  women  of  20, 
could  not  read  their  own  numbei's  put  on  their  Avork. 
The  hands  are  in  no  way  so  fairly  dealt  with  hj 
middle  employers  as  they  are  by  principals.  The  mis- 
tresses, besides  paying  lower,  have  a  Avay  of  putting 
on  forfeits  for  injuries  and  stoppages  of  AVork  beyond 
Avhat  they  have  to  account  for  themselves. 

In  these  houses  work  is  carried  on  at  all  hours 
if  necessary,  and  this  is  well  knoAvn  in  the  tOAvn. 
There  is  no  need  noAv,  but  when  trade  revives  the 
practice  Avill  no  doubt  remain  the  same.  An  instance 
of  the  gain  by  regularity  of  hours  is  given  by  those 
hosiery  hands  Avho  liaA'e  left  working  in  their  own 
rooms  to  go  into  factories,  where  they  are  tied  to  the 
hours  of  the  engine.  They  gain  of  course  the  steam 
power  but  in  addition  to  this  they  must  Avork  evenly 
all  the  Aveek  Avith  the  steam  instead  of  wasting  all  the 
early  part  and  Avorking  day  and  night  at  the  end. 
They  now  get  double  their  former  wages. 

That  (in  answer  to  my  notice  of  a  piece  of  thick 
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Lace  Finishing,  black  cotton  net)  is  dressed  with  what  is  called 

  "  Paris  dressing,"  which  refers  to  the  quantity  of 

Nottingham,  starch  and  the  glaze  used,  and  takes  five  times  the 
 ^  .      time  of  dressing  a  piece  of  common  Brussels  net. 

Mr.  J.E.White.  rooms  where  this  (Paris  dressing)  is  done  are 

very  injurious  to  health,  so  much  so  that  many  will 
not  work  in  them  at  all,  and  in  one  case  that  lie 
knows  of  young  Irish  women  are  In-ought  over  yearly 
for  the  purpose.  Few  can  stand  it  more  than  five 
years.  A  dresser  has  told  witness  himself  that  he 
would  not  give  much  for  any  who  had  been  at  it 
ten  years.  Ten  years  is  decidedly  above  the  average, 
but  the  length  of  this  time  will  depend  much  on  the 
state  of  trade  and  the  consequent  hours  of  work. 
In  some  kinds  of  dressing  there  is  not  much  harm, 
but  all  are,  he  should  say,  far  less  healthy  as  an 
employment  than  bleaching  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  and  changes  to  cold.  The  people  who  work  in 
dressing  rooms  are  very  subject  to  consumption  and 
also  to  defective  sight  from  the  heat  of  the  steam 


pipes.  They  ought  to  live  well,  but  he  believes  they 
do  not. 

The  hours  in  dressing  rooms  are  very  irregular. 
Indeed  in  the  busy  season  the  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  Avhole  night  or  nearly  so,  double  sets 
being  used.  That  is  a  general  practice,  but  this 
would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  young,  as  they 
are  but  little  employed,  and  children  Avould  be  of  no 
use,  having  neither  the  size  nor  the  strength  required. 
But  for  the  last  two  years  the  dressing  rooms  have 
had  very  little  to  do. 

There  is  but  very  little  hand  power  lace  made  now, 
and  that  chiefly  in  the  villages  round  Nottingham. 
The  work  is  generally  done  by  a  man  and  youth, 
generally  his  son  or  one  of  the  family,  and,  as  strength 
is  required,  rarely  under  the  age  of  16,  but  this 
kind  of  work  cannot  compete  with  steam,  and  is 
dying  out,  even  single  machines  being  taken  into 
factories  where  steam  power  is  let  off,  if  a  standing 
can  be  got  at  a  reasonable  rent. 


MESSRS.  S.WILLS  AND  CO.'S  BONNET  ¥ 

QUEEN'S  ROAD, 

Eliza  Hobart,  age  14. — Turns  the  gauffring  machine 
with  one  hand  and  "  guides  out "  the  lace  with  the 
other.  Hours  are  8^  till  7,  but  it  is  sometimes  till 
8  or  9  or  12  p.m.  Has  stayed  at  this  work  till  12, 
coming  at  7,  and  has  come  at  5  a.m.  and  stayed  till 
12  p.m.  If  they  come  early,  brings  her  breakfast. 
Dinner  at  1,  an  hour,  but  it  takes  her  an  hour  to  go 
home  and  come  back,  so  she  dines  in  the  Avork  room. 
Most  live  nearer  and  go  home.  Half  an  hour  for  tea 
at  5  ;  most  stay.  Has  set  wages,  5s.  Has  made  65.  Qd. 
with  overtime.  Goes  to  school  and  chapel  every 
Sunday,  but  never  to  a  night  school,  and  was  only  a 
short  time  at  a  day  school.  Says  she  can  read.  (Can 
hardly  spell.)  Cannot  wite  or  figure.  Has  not  often 
headaches. 

Martha  Broadhurst,  age  9. — Went  out  to  work 
when  7.  Is  a  band  wetter  here.  Comes  at  at  8 
in  summer,  and  stays  till  6\  or  7^  ;  not  later.  Home 
to  dinner  at  1  ;  lives  quarter  of  an  hour  off.  Can 
read  a  little  ;  not  write  or  figure. 

Martha  Raven,  age  13. — Has  worked  here  7  years. 
Makes  "  tucks."  Proper  hours  are  8  till  7.  Some- 
times comes  at  7,  and  stays  later,  but  is  short  now. 
Has  dinner  and  tea  in  the  work  room.  The  others  in 
her  room  go  to  dinner  at  1.  Has  3s.  Qd  a  week.  If 
they  work  harder  and  gain  so  many  hours  they  get 
more.  Has  gained  half  a  day,  sometimes  a  day,  in  a 
week.  School  on  Sundays  ;  never  went  at  night  or 
on  a  week  day.  Can  read  the  Testament,  but  never 
did  any  wi'iting  or  summing.  Has  good  health  and 
sight,  and  hardly  ever  the  headache. 

Mr.  William  Keys. — Is  manager  here.  The  busy 
season  in  this  branch  is  from  just  after  Christmas  to 


aONT  AND  LACE  CAP  MANUFACTORY, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Whitsuntide,  with  hardly  any  fluctuation  at  all.  Till 
October  it  is  middling,  from  then  to  Christmas  dull. 
Sometimes  orders  require  extra  work,  till  10  p.m. 
23erhaps,  or,  but  rarely,  to  11.  The  pressure  is  not  so 
great  as  in  the  fancy  lace  branches,  and  this  is  not  to 
any  extent  a  shipping  trade.  The  goods  are  so  light 
and  liable  to  crushing  that  they  will  not  stand  a  voyage, 
uidess  very  short,  but  must  be  sent  out  not  made  up. 
The  bonnet  front  business  is  only  7  or  8  years  old, 
and  has  grown  to  any  size  chiefly  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  machines. 

This  work,  with  the  running  on  also  which  belongs 
to  it,  is  now  done  in  many  London  houses,  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  There  are,  he  believes,  seven  or  eight 
in  Manchester,  one  in  Liverpool,  two  or  three  in 
Glasgow,  and  two  in  Dublin.  Machines  are  sent 
from  Nottingham  for  the  purpose,  and  girls  go  to 
instruct  others  in  the  work.  In  London  work  is  done 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Nottingham,  many  children 
being  employed  in  warehouses,  and  some  lace  being 
given  out  to  women.  The  work  in  the  warehouses  is 
often  very  late,  frequently  till  midnight.  It  was  so  in 
a  warehouse  in  which  he  was,  and  it  was  to  his  know- 
ledge in  others  also.  Was  told  of  a  case  where  the 
hands  were  locked  in.  The  ages  of  the  girls  are  much 
the  same  as  in  the  Nottingham  warehouses,  but  those 
under  15  or  16  were  not  kept  so  late.  If  the  younger 
girls  had  not  done  enough  work  beforehand  for  the 
elder  to  go  on  with,  the  elder  would  have  to  do  it 
themselves. 

The  work  required  in  this  business  could  be  done 
between  6  and  6,  but  unless  all  branches  of  the  lace 
trade  were  on  the  same  footing  all  the  hands  would 
leave  for  any  part  of  the  employment  at  which  they 
could  work  longer. 


MESSRS.  HEYMANN  AND  ALEXAND 
MERCHANTS,  STONEY 

No  children  are  employed  in  this  warehouse, 
work  unless  able  to  read  and  write. 

Mr.  L.  Heymann. — All  legislation  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  labour  is,  I  think,  objectionable, 
excepting  of  course  certain  cases  in  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, such  as  in  employments  in  themselves  noxious; 
and  I  think  that  there  is  no  need  of  it  in  the  employ- 
ment of  lace  finishing  as  carried  on  here  in  warehouses 
and  private  houses.  The  work  is  light  and  the  proper 
factory  hours  are  observed,  unless  in  very  rare  cases. 
Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late 
years  in  the  hours  and  general  system  of  this  labour 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  appliances  for  saving 
labour, — by  the  building  of  more  spacious  work  places, 
— and  by  improved  arrangements  and  facilities  of  many 


ER'S,  LACE  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
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though  very  large,  and  no  persons  are  admitted  to 

kinds, — as  well  as  by  the  gradual  etfect  of  public  opin- 
ion. Any  further  improvement  that  may  be  needed 
will  be  better  left  to  the  operation  of  these  influences, 
more  effective  than  laws.  If  there  must  be  legisla- 
tion at  all  it  ought  to  extend  to  all  employments, 
agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing,  and  be  treated 
as  forming  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and 
enforced  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  not  by  inspection  but  by 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  law  and  by  police  regu- 
tions.  Any  inspection  of  such  places  as  warehouses 
or  private  houses  is,  I  think,  out  of  the  question.  I 
should  certainly  discharge  any  persons  under  18  if 
employing  them  involved  inspection  and  the  trouble 
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of  book-keeping.  Moreover,  the  macliinery  necessary 
for  carrying  out  any  such  general  system  of  inspection 
effectively  would  be  so  costly  and  so  oppressive  as  to 
be  intolerable. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  children  ought  to  be 
employed  upon  paid  labour  of  any  kind,  even  on  such 
light  work  as  lace  finishing,  under  the  age  of  8,  or 
even  then  for  more  than  a  day  of  eight  hours  up  till 
the  age  of  10  or  12,  but  after  the  latter  age  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  work  the  full  usual  day  of  about  10 
hours.  I  also  think  that  all  children  ought  to  have 
an  elementary  education  before  they  can  be  employed 
at  all,  for  which  in  most  cases  11  or  12  is  early  enough. 
But  if  from  beginning  earlier  they  need  further  educa- 
tion, it  would  be  much  better  for  both  their  work  and 
their  learning  to  have  work  and  school  on  alternate 
days  than  on  half  days.  Any  regulation  which  made 
it  necessary  to  begin  work  here  earlier  than  the  usual 
hour  of  8  would  be  very  mischievous.  In  order  to  be 
at  work  by  6,  or  even  7,  the  work  people  must  leave 
home  unfed  and  cold,  and  then  wait  an  hour  or  two 
for  their  breakfasts,  and  would  be  less  fit  for  work  as 
well  as,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young, 
suffer  in  health.    The  factoi-y  people  suffer  from  this. 

If  education  were  once  generally  enforced  through- 
out the  country  for  a  short  period,  it  would  be  so  gene- 
rally valued  that  there  would  be  no  further  occasion 
to  take  any  measures  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  Leonard  Cresswell. — I  am  general  manager  of 
the  lace  finishing  department  of  this  firm,  and  partner 
in  another  department.  I  think  that  there  is  now  no 
ground  for  legislative  interference  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  young  in  lace  warehouses,  and  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  trade.  A  few  years  back 
the  hours  in  some  warehouses  and  in  private  houses 
were  excessive,  and  such  as  to  call  for  interference. 
But  these  have  since  been  shortened  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  masters  as  a  rule  have  come  to 
see  that  late  hours,  i.e.,  any  beyond  7  p.m.,  except  on 
rare  and  special  occasions,  and  then  for  moi'e  than 
an  hour  or  so,  are  oppressive  to  the  young  and  not 
advantageous  to  the  employers,  and  consequently  to 
prefer  to  increase  the  number  of  hands  rather  than 
the  hours.  This  in  a  great  measure  has  led  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  number  of  hands  now  employed 
in  warehouses  as  compared  with  former  years,  though 
other  reasons  have  contributed  to  this,  e.g.,  the  advan- 
tage of  saving  the  profits  of  the  second  hand  mistress, 
to  whom  much  of  the  work,  as  drawing,  clipping,  and 
scolloping,  was  formerly  given  out,  and  of  keeping- 
private  patterns  from  being  seen  outside  and  imitated, 
as  well  as  of  having  the  work  better  done.  The  change 
in  the  latter  respects  has  been  chiefly  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  Work  now  is  given  out  by  this 
house  only  to  36  women,  and  of  these  only  two  keep 
children  to  help  them.  Though  this  house  in  particu- 
lar, on  account  of  its  very  great  connexions,  has  been 
and  is  exposed  to  sudden  rushes  for  very  heavy 
amounts  of  work,  I  have  never,  during  the  whole  25 
years  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  it,  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  as  many  hands  as  were  wanted  to  do 
the  work  within  reasonable  hours,  even  in  the 
busiest  times  and  under  the  most  pressing  circum- 
stances. It  does  not  happen  that  all  are  busiest  at 
just  the  same  time. 

But  though  I  deprecate  strongly  any  interference 
with  such  a  business  as  carried  on  here,  I  think  that 
it  should  be  imperatively  required  by  law  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  employed  in  any  way  until  such 
an  age  as  they  have  received  the  ground  works  of 
education,  say  about  the  age  of  12  or  13.  For  our 
work  I  object  to  them  under  13.  If  they  have  not 
mastered  these  ground  works  before  they  enter 
employments,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  afterwards, 
and  will  never  acquire  a  taste  for  improving 
themselves.  I  have  had  a  marked  instance  of  this. 
About  12  years  ago,  finding  some  big  girls  of  from  15 
to  18  years  of  age  unable  to  read  or  write,  I  offered  to 
pay  for  their  instruction  at  night  schools,  allowing 
them  to  leave  work  at  6  for  the  purpose  without  any 
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diminution  of  wages,  and  they  declined.    Since  then.  Lace  Finishing. 

before  receiving  any  one  into  the  warehouse,  I  have   

made  it  a  rule  to  apply  the  test  "  Can  you  read  ?  Can  Nottingham. 

"  you  write  ?"  and  if  they  cannot,  reject  them.  Educa-  j~EWhite 

tion  is  essential  for  all.    Educated  people  as  a  rule  " 

are  more  dutiful  to  their  parents,  more  useful  to  their 

employers,  and  in  every  way  better  members  of  society. 

But  education  is  more  especially  important  in  the  case 

of  girls.    If  they  are  without  it,  by  the  time  they  are 

15  or  16  they  come  to  think  of  nothing  but  dress, 

having  no  higher  taste,  and,  as  in  this  town  they  are 

by  that  age  in  a  great  measure  self  supporting,  they 

then  throw  off  parental  authority  and  settle  down  in 

houses,  generally  with  friends,  Avhere  they  are  not 

interfered  with.    I  have  long  jiaid  special  attention  to 

the  case  of  those  who  are  most  ignorant,  and  have 

found  that  when  they  leave  work  they  do  not  go  home 

or  to  any  place  where  they  can  improve  themselves, 

but  seem  to  have  no  desire  beyond  that  of  displaying 

themselves.    At  the  same  time  they  are  unwilling  to 

take  part  in  home  duties,  which  they  look  upon  as 

drudgery,  and  thus  they  never  acquire  habits  which 

will  fit  them  for  the  married  state,  and  are  unable  to 

cook  a  dinner,  clean  a  house,  or  generally  make  home 

comfortable.    I  speak  this  from  my  own  observation 

of  Avhat  I  have  seen  in  their  houses  when  I  have  gone 

there  to  make  inquiries  in  cases  of  sickness,  as  well 

as  from  inquiries  which  I  have  made  about  them  in 

other  quarters.    The  social  consequences  of  this  are, 

as  is  plain,  very  serious. 

I  strongly  object  to  any  meals  being  taken  in  any 
of  the  work  rooms,  where,  from  the  fact  of  numbers 
being  employed  together,  the  air  necessarily  becomes 
in  some  degree  vitiated.  To  obviate  this  a  large 
kitchen  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  premises  for 
the  use  of  those  who,  from  living  at  too  great  a  distance 
or  any  other  reason,  do  not  wish  to  go  home  for  meals. 

There  are  special  difficulties  and  evils  connected 
with  the  lace  manufacture  here.  A  large  place  de- 
pendent solely  upon  one  article  of  manufacture,  even 
though  it  be  a  useful  one,  is  likely  to  suffer  much 
more  than  another  as  soon  as  any  interruption  occurs 
to  the  supply  of  that  article.  But  it  is  much  Avorse  if  a 
place  be  the  seat  of  a  single  fancy  manufacture  only, 
as  that  is  the  first  to  be  affected  by  any  panic  or  dis- 
tress, and  a  general  loss  of  employment  follows,  and 
even  short  of  this  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  it. 
From  my  experience,  and  inquiries  which  I  have  made 
when  parents  have  brought  their  children,  though 
quite  young,  to  beg  for  work,  often  piteousl}^,  I  be- 
lieve the  want  of  regular  employment  for  the  parents 
to  be  the  great  cause  which  leads  to  children  being 
taken  so  early  from  school  to  be  sent  to  work.  I 
have  often  urged  the  importance  of  establishing  here 
some  other  branch  of  manufacture  of  a  more  useful 
kind,  shoes  for  instance,  which  would  divide  the  em- 
ployment and  be  less  variable. 

Sarah  Freeman. — Has  been  a  finisher  here  for  15 
years,  her  work  being  to  tighten  the  cards  round 
small  packets  of  lace.  The  hours  are  from  8  till  7,  or 
if  they  are  busy,  till  8  ;  but  the  different  rooms  vary, 
and  one  may  go  while  another  stays.  The  numbers 
in  the  warehouse  have  much  increased,  and  the  hours 
are  shorter  than  they  used  to  be,  but  she  has  never 
stayed  beyond  9.  There  is  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  ^ 
and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  5.  Those  Avho  do  not  go 
home,  as  those  who  live  at  Radford  and  Ison  G-reen  (a 
mile  or  two  off)  have  their  meals  in  the  kitchen,  which 
is  a  nice  room,  and  will  hold  all  that  wish  to  use  it, 
and  cooking  is  done  for  them  if  they  like,  and  water 
provided.  No  one  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  work- 
rooms at  meal  times.  She  does  not  hear  the  people 
say  which  they  like  best,  the  rooms  heated  by  steam 
or  those  in  the  new  building  heated  by  hot  air.  Mr. 
Cresswell  does  not  like  taking  any  girl  under  14,  and 
requires  them  all  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Could 
do  so  herself  when  she  came,  and  go  on  errands  with 
tickets  for  orders,  &c.  to  other  warehouses.  A 
finisher's  proper  wages  are  85.  and  a  girl  at  first 
coming  has  5s. 
d  3 
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Nottinfrham. 


Mr.J.E.AVhite. 


LaceFinishing.  MR.  JAMES  HARDY'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONEY  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

These  premises,  which  are  very  large  and  airy,  are  heated  throughout  by  means  of  numerous  fire- 
places, with  the  exception  of  the  top  room,  which,  being  a  long  attic  with  sloping  sides,  and  there- 
fore less  suited  for  fire-places,  is  heated  by  two  steam  pipes  running  along  on  each  side.  These  pipes 
are  very  small,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  but  are  so  hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  placed 
upon  them,  and  though  the  room  was  not  in  use  the  air  was  very  hot  and  choking,  and  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  the  other  rooms,  most,  though  not  all  of  them,  spacious,  in  which  large  num- 
bers were  at  work,  and  yet  the  air  was  fresh.  There  are  ventilators  in  the  attic  rooT,  but  the  women 
and  girls  had  these  stopped  up  by  nailing  green  baize  over,  and  the  nails  were  still  there,  though 
the  baize  had  been  removed  and  the  ventilators  altered ;  still,  however,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
much  effect. 

These  details  are  of  importance  taken  in  connexion  with  the  common,  indeed  the  universal, 
complaint  by  women  of  the  air  and  heat  of  rooms  warmed  by  steam,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Riley, 
given  below,  as  to  the  nature  of  steam-pipe  heating.  At  the  time  of  building  the  warehouse,  the 
question  of  fire  and  pipe  heating  was  fully  weighed  and  decided  in  favour  of  fires,  notwithstanding 
their  greater  expense,  from  a  conviction  of  their  being  far  moi'e  wholesome.  Where  steam  is  on  the 
spot  for  an  engine  or  any  purpose  it  can  be  applied  as  a  means  of  heating  at  hardly  any  cost  but  that  of 
the  piping,  as  seems  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  on  in  a  room  not  at  the  time  in  use  for  work.  A 
small  engine  of  less  than  one  and  a  half  horse-power  has  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  building  to 
turn  small  rollers,  which  can  be  turned  also  by  hand.  There  is  a  larger  engine  below  for  pressing 
the  lace  when  on  cards,  attended  only  by  adults. 


Mr.  James  Hardy. — Mine  is  entii-ely  a  general 
business,  more  so  than  that  of  most  houses,  including 
the  finishing  of  plain  and  fancy  lace,  both  cotton  and 
silk.  Lace  does  not  fluctuate  on  the  whole  more 
than  it  did,  but  ou  the  contrary  has  become  more  of  a 
staple  manufacture,  and  the  demand  for  plain  net  is 
spread  more  evenly  through  the  year.  For  instance, 
the  Americans,  who  used  to  come  to  buy  only  at  one 
season,  now  buy  at  more  frequent  intervals  through 
the  year,  though  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
end  of  January  is  their  chief  time.  Other  orders 
have  become  more  frequent  and  smaller  on  each  occa- 
sion than  before.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  are  not 
the  same  long  continued  periods  of  heavy  Avork  that 
there  used  to  be.  Night  work  was  then  continued 
for  a  long  time  togetlier  to  complete  lieavy  orders, 
especially  by  foreign  houses.  Still  the  notice  now 
given  for  orders  lias  become  shortened  more  than  in 
proportion  to  their  smaller  amount  ;  but  this  can  be 
met  to  some  degree  by  means  of  a  stock  kept  in  hand, 
which  could  not  be  done  when  the  orders  were  larger 
on  account  of  the  greater  risk  of  keeping  a  large  stock. 
At  any  rate  there  is  less  irregular  late  work  than 
there  was.  Orders  may  be  cancelled  if  not  delivered 
in  time,  but  I  am  not  aware  if  this  is  a  custom  of 
trade  recognized  so  far  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute 
right,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  contest  it,  which  it 
is  not. 

The  cliaracter  of  lace  now  made  is  of  a  kind  which 
requires  more  and  younger  hands  tlian  formerly,  not 
only  by  tlie  increase  of  the  trade,  but  by  tlie  intro- 
duction of  certain  kinds  of  work.  For  instance  the 
great  demand  for  edgings  requires  more  drawing,  and 
the  patterns  formerly  produced  by  embroidery  by 
hand,  which  required  the  skill  of  women,  are  now 
made  by  machinery,  the  hand  being  employed  only 
to  remove  tlie  superfluous  tlireads  by  clipping.  Tins 
is  work  of  an  easier  kind  and  can  be  done  by  younger 
girls. 

In  the  busy  half  year  a  day  of  about  13  liours, 
including  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals,  is  needed, 
but  thei'e  is  nothing  in  the  cliaracter  of  lace  finishing 
itself  which  would  prevent  beginning  work  earlier 
than  the  present  hour  (8)  or  employing  double  sets  of 
children.  The  work  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
of  tlie  liands  beginning  at  once  when  they  come. 
Indeed  some  warehouses  do  begin  at  6  when  they  are 
busy.  If  employing  two  sets  of  children,  and  so  a 
greater  number  of  them,  increased  the  wages  wliich 
they  could  demand  too  far,  the  work  could  be  done  in 
houses,  if  any,  wliere  only  one  set  could  do  the  work  ; 
but  the  increase  would  probably  not  be  of  any  moment. 
But  if  less  than  13  hours  were  allowed  for  the  young, 
the  deficiency  could  not  be  made  up  by  employing 
more  hands,  as  in  summer  they  are  sometimes  not  to 
be  got,  though  even  then  the  scarcity  is  not  such  as  to 


raise  tlie  rate  of  wages  appreciably,  though  some  houses 
prefer  to  give  more  to  get  their  work  done.  If  the 
work  were  not  done  in  time  for  the  fashion  it  would 
not  be  done  at  all,  but  lost  to  the  trade,  lace  being  a 
thing  wliich  people  can  do  without  unless  they  have 
it  as  they  please.  The  wages  are  paid  on  Friday  to 
suit  the  work  people  for  market,  &c. 

Mrs.  Widdoiosoii.  —  Is  an  overlooker.  Chooses 
only  girls  of  good  character,  and  will  not  take  them 
without,  even  when  hands  are  scarce,  whicli  happens 
now  and  then.  If  the  set  is  once  good,  they  keep  one 
another  good  and  respectable,  but  bad  ones  coming  in 
might  spoil  it.  Did  not  at  all  like  to  begin  clipping 
in  the  warehouse  as  they  have  lately  done,  because  it 
is  understood  that  the  clipping  girls,  as  a  class,  are 
more  ignorant  and  less  respectable.  Tliinlcs  this  may 
be  because  they  have  worked  more  in  private  houses 
wliich  are  not  so  clean  and  well  ordered  as  ware- 
houses. Has  had  20  girls  asli  to  come  here,  because 
they  did  not  like  the  language  wliich  went  on  wliere 
they  have  worked  before.  All  are  required  to  num- 
ber their  own  work,  which  they  can  do  by  jjutting  on 
tickets  ready  numbered,  and  though  they  cannot  all 
write  them,  they  can  read  them.  This  saves  trouble. 
All  the  women  and  girls,  without  exception,  like  the 
fire-heated  rooms  best,  and  often  say  so,  especially 
those  who  have  worked  in  the  attic. 

Elizabeth  Cooke. — Is  19.  Worked  in  the  attic  ;  i\ 
smelled  very  bad,  like  sulphur,  wlien  the  steam  was 
put  on  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  that  was  not  till 
they  had  been  there  an  hour,  and  befoi'e  that  it  was 
cold.  Believes  the  steam  is  not  at  all  healthful,  and 
used  to  hear  the  rest  complain  of  it  a  good  deal,  and 


to  have  the  headaclie 
this  (a  fire-warmed 


it  made  one  or  two  ill.  Used 
when  there.    Has  not 
room). 

Louisa  Blazedon. — Is  24.  Worked  in  the  top 
room.    Likes  this  (fire)  room  very  much  the  best. 

Mrs.  Timms.  —  Is  overlooker  in  another  room 
Does  not  like  girls  under  12,  even  for  the  easiest 
work,  which  is  draAving,  done  here  by  tearing  the 
lace  and  ripping  ofl:"  the  thread  at  the  rough  edges, 
and  joining  lengths  with  the  needle.  Thinks  most  of 
her  girls  can  read  jiretty  well,  because  she  sees  them 
reading  at  tea  time,  and  sometimes  a  bigger  girl 
gets  a  few  round  her  and  helps  them  to  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  &c.  That  girl  (next  witness)  is  the  worst 
reader  and  is  very  ^loor. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Byiuater,  age  12. — Went  to  a  lace 
mistress  at  8  years  old.  There  were  18  or  19  girls. 
The  hours  were  called  from  8  to  8,  but  if  they  were 
busy  they  went  at  6  a.m  and  Avorked  till  9  ]).m.  Can 
spell  (hardly).    Father  is  a  glove  hand. 
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Mrs.  Roughdon. — Is  overlooker  in  the  cap  room. 
Children  are  not  suitable  for  her  under  11.  Ahvays 
requires  a  character,  and  can  generally  get  plenty  of 
girls,  as  they  like  coming,  because  Mr.  Hardy  is  a 
good  master.  Always  makes  inquiry  of  her  girls 
whether  they  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  finds  that  they 
do.  Some  of  the  bigger  are  teachers  there.  There 
is  not  one  who  cannot  put  on  her  number  to  her  own 
work,  but  some  cannot  write  them. 

Mary  Ann  Broton,  age  11. — Rips  blond.  The 
hours  are  8  till  7.  She  always  leaves  then,  but  some- 
times the  bigger  girls  stay  till  9.  Dinner  at  home  at 
1,  an  hour  ;  tea  here  at  5,  half  an  hour.    Has  been 


at  a  week  day  school  ever  since  she  was  little  till  she  Lace  Finishing. 

came  here  six  mouths  ago,  and  still  goes  on  Sunday,  -;  

but  never  to  a  night  school.     Can  read  anything.  Nottingham. 
(Reads  hard  words.)    Can  write  and  do  "  all  sorts  "  j"E^Mte 
of  sums — multiplication,  division,  &c.    Father  is  a  ______ 

plate-layer  on  the  railway. 

Lucy  Moorsom,  age  13. — Here  four  years,  and  a 
year  before  that  at  a  mistress's,  where  the  hours  were 
8  till  7,  or,  if  busy,  later.  Hours  here  are  8  till  7,  or 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  till  9.  Was  at  a  day  school 
till  she  went  to  work,  and  goes  on  Sunday  now,  but 
not  to  a  night  school.  Can  read  (longish  words)  and 
add  figures  (does). 


Mr.  John  Riley. — Is  a  steam  and  general  engineer, 
and  has  fitted  several  warehouses  and  other  buildings 
with  heating  j^ipes.  Steam  can  be  supplied  at  a 
greater  heat  than  water,  which  can  only  be  raised  to 
a  certain  point,  and  smaller  and  consequently  less  ex- 
pensive pipes  will  therefore  answer  the  purpose,  if 
steam  is  used.  The  greater  the  heat  the  drier  the  aii'. 
This  can  be  remedied  in  some  degree  by  j)lacing  pans 
<if  water  over  the  pipes,  but  he  has  only  done  tliis  in  a 
few  places  whei'e  the  rooms  were  very  much  boxed  up 
;uid  there  were  no  means  of  getting  ventilation.  The 
water  only  moistens  but  does  not  purify  the  air,  but 
the  moisture  makes  the  heat  more  pleasant.  However 
it  is  seldom  used.  If  instead  of  the  pipes  running 
idong  inside  the  room,  where  they  heat  only  the  air 
already  inside,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  large  surface  of 
piping,  gained  by  means  of  coils,  be  exposed  at  certain 
openings  to  the  outer  air,  a  moister  heat  and  purer  air 
can  be  spread  over  the  room.  Professor  Faraday, 
Mr.  Fairbairn  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Laukester  of 
London,  to  whom  he  has  submitted  this  plan  of  steam 
heatiilg,  think  it  very  good,  but  still  inferior  to  water 
heating,  because  the  temperature  cannot  be  raised  so 

MR.  JAMES  HARTSHORN'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  MANSFIELD  ROAD, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

These  premises  are  part  of  a  large  group  of  factory  buildings  in  an  airy  situation  almost  out  of  the 
town.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  in  every  way,  as  by  a  dining  room, 
washing  places,  separate  closets,  &c.  The  cleanness  of  the  place  is  striking.  The  whole  place,  work- 
rooms and  stair-case,  has  been  whitewashed  twice  within  the  year,  and  the  floors  are  scoured  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  Great  cleanliness  is  found  to  be  of  importance  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  but  also  of  the  work  itself  An  objection  is  sometimes  made  by  employers  to  whitewashing,  kc. 
There  is  another  wareliouse,  part  of  the  same  establishment,  in  Pilchergate,  Nottingham,  but 
employing  only  a  small  number  of  females  and  but  one  child. 

Mr.  James  Hartshorne. — Looking  at  the  number     reckon,  from  the  proportion  of  hands  which  I  employ 


high  by  water.  Smaller  pipes  will  answer  for  water 
if  Perkins'  principle  of  coil  and  high  pressure  be 
adopted  ;  but  this  is  more  expensive  than  the  common 
plan.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  iron  piping  will 
smell  ;  it  only  does  so  at  first.  This,  if  the  iron  is 
wrought,  comes  from  the  oil  used  in  the  fixings  ;  if  it 
is  cast,  from  the  red  lead  put  into  the  yarn  used  at  the 
joinings,  or  the  cement  which  is  put  outside  them. 
But  this  soon  goes  off  if  there  be  good  ventilation, 
though  sometimes  by  carelessness  too  much  red  lead 
may  be  used.  If  the  pipe  smells  afterwards  it  is  from 
allowing  dust  and  dirt  to  accumulate  on  the  pipes,  and 
this  is  often  the  case.  Has  seen  girls  eating  their 
dinner  or  tea  on  the  pipes,  and  the  fat  and  slops 
running  down.  Of  course  the  iron  will  smell  then, 
as  it  does  in  a  kitchen  fire-place  unless  kept  clean.  It 
is  very  essential  that  the  piping  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean.  This  is  aided  by  rubbing  the  surface 
with  black  lead,  which  will  not  allow  the  dust,  &c.,  to 
settle  so  much,  and  also  increases  the  heat  given  out, 
a  light  coloured  surface  throwing  off  much  less  heat 


than  a  black  one. 


of  children  and  young  persons  whom  I  employ  in  lace 
finishing  I  consider  that  any  limitation  of  their 
hours,  if  the  same  as  in  the  factories,  must  appreci- 
ably diminish  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  would 
not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  busy  seasons,  even 
that  in  the  autumn,  i.e.,  September  and  October, 
scarcely  that  in  the  winter,  i.e.,  December,  when  the 
demand  is  chiefly  for  shipping  orders.  If  to  make 
up  for  this  more  labour  were  employed  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  make  the  balance 
still  more  in  favour  of  France,  where  the  cost  of  lace 
finishing  labour,  as  compared  with  the  English  labour 
of  the  same  kind,  is  as  three  to  five.  I  know  this 
from  my  own  inquiries  of  French  lace  manufacturers 
of  my  acquaintance.  I  could  not  employ  two  sets  of 
children. 

As  regards  such  restrictions  as  referred  to,  the 
case  of  lace  finishing  differs  from  that  of  lace  making 
in  several  ways.  I  speak  having  experience  in  both. 
It  is  true  that  the  labour  required  for  finishing  is, 
generally  speaking,  of  a  less  skilled  kind,  but  I  have 
often  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  it,  though  I  have 
never  found  any  in  getting  what  I  wanted  for  lace 
making  by  means  of  men  and  boys  out  of  work. 
Again  the  number  of  machines  in  Nottingham  and 
the  length  of  hours  which  they  can  work  would 
enable  them  to  meet  any  demand,  however  sudden. 
The  amount  of  labour  which  they  require  is  much 
less  than  that  of  finishing,  and  therefore  can  be 
increased  with  less  difficulty.  Taking  the  average 
of  my  work,  which  is  fancy  silk  of  the  best  kind,  I 
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m  making  and  in  finishing,  that  it  takes  several 
hands  to  finish  what  one  can  make,  though  I  cannot 
say  exactly  how  many  more,  perhaps  from  three  to 
five  times  as  many,  or  more  than  that. 

When  the  lace  is  made  I  do  not  know  how  I  may 
Avish  to  finish  it ;  I  may  want  to  embroider  it  or  not, 
or  to  make  it  up  for  one  market  or  another,  the 
lengths  required  for  different  markets  being  different, 
and  tha£  which  is  made  up  for  one  being  liable  to  be 
rejected  for  another.  Unless  I  wait  I  lose  the 
advantage  of  a  turn  of  fashion  or  of  meeting  a  given 
order. 

I  dress  my  own  lace,  and  always  find  that  I  can  do 
as  much  as  I  want  within  factory  hours.  But  a  time 
for  meals  or  leaving  Avork  should  not  be  fixed  to 
within  half  an  hour.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  a  piece  Avill  take  to  dry.  It  Avill  vary  Avith  the 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  temperature,  and  occasional  accidents.  If  a  piece 
is  once  begun  it  must  be  finished,  or  the  dressing- 
would  dry  on  and  spoil  it.  The  average  time  of 
dressing  lace,  such  as  I  make,  is  about  half  an  hour, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  much,  more.  If  a  piece 
came  off,  as  it  would  generally,  leaving  only  part  of 
half  an  hour  before  a  specified  hour  for  leaving, 
either  that  time  must  be  lost  or  the  piece  hurried  and 
perhaps  spoiled  altogether.  The  loss  either  Avay 
Avould  be  very  considera))le.  I  use  no  steam  power 
for  dressing. 

As  regards  whitewashing,  soapwashing,  &c.,  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  the  finishing  part  of  my  premises 
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Lace  Finishing,  than  as  regards  the  factory.    I  consider  cleanliness 

—  essential,  and  it  has  an  important  moral  influence  on 

Nottingham,  ^j^g  people.    My  lace  finishing  rooms  are  washed 

Mr  J  E  White  *^^^^T  t^^^'^e  weeks,  and  the  ceilings,  &c., 

'  "  "        '  often,  i.e.,  as  much  as  twice  a  year  if  they  need  it. 

Elizabeth  Hinton,  age  10. — Here  a  few  months, 
but  was  over  10  when  she  came.  Was  at  school 
till  then,  but  had  to  come  to  work,  as  her  father  died  ; 
he  was  a  book-keeper.  Caii  read,  write,  and  do 
addition.  Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  but  not  at  night. 
Comes  to  work  now  at  9  o'clock  and  stays  till  7^, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an  hour  for 
tea  at  5  in  the  room  here. 

[This  witness  is  in  the  Pilchergate  ware- 
house, the  remainder  In  Mansfield  Road.] 

Emma  Taylor,  age  16. — Clips.  Hours  8  till  7, 
sometimes  to  8,  very  seldom  longer.  Dinner  at  1,  an 
hour.  Tea  at  5,  40  minutes.  Plas  it  either  at  home  or 
in  the  tea  room.  Gets  Is.  piece  work.  Has 
worked  five  years.  Pays  her  board  to  her  mother-in- 
law.  Went  to  Sunday  school  for  six  or  seven  years, 
but  has  left  for  a  year.  Has  gone  to  night  school 
twice  a  week  for  the  three  last  winters.  Left  a  day 
school,  where  she  had  been  for  five  or  six  years,  to 
come  here.  Reads  tale  books  for  amusement,  and 
can  wi-ite.  Is  "  not  a  very  good  one  "  at  summing. 
Did  multiplication  and  division,  but  has  nearly  for- 
gotten them. 

Sarah  Ann  Barton,  age  18. — Has  been  a  mender 
five  years.  It  does  not  tire  her  eyes.  Finds  very 
little  difierence  whether  it  is  black  or  white.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  fineness.    Has  set  wages,  8*. 

Mrs.  Potter.  —  Is  overlooker  of  menders  here. 
Takes  girls  for  this  as  early  as  13,  but  they  are  no 
use  under.  A  girl  of  12  or  13  is  two  or  three  months 
before  she  is  useful,  and  she  does  not  reach  the 
average  for  a  year  or  two.    Mending  is  the  most 


difficult  work.  Some  prefer  white,  some  black  ;  thinks 
there  is  not  much  difference. 

Mr.  Joseph  Eichards.—Miinager  of  the  finishing 
department  here.  The  whole  of  the  work  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  from  the  winding  to  the 
completion  of  the  finishing,  is  done  on  the  premises. 

The  time  and  the  number  of  persons  occupied  in 
making  and  finishing  an  average  piece  of  good  fancy 
lace  30  racks  in  length  are  as  follows : 

In  the  Factor?/. 

Wood  winding  -        -        -    4  girls,  1  day. 
Wood  warping  •■        -       .    l  man,  1  „ 
Threading         -       .       .    i  i^d,    li  days. 
Brass  windin":    -       -        -1  IX 
Draughting       -        -       -    1  man,  2  „ 
Punching  -       -        -        -    1    „     2  „ 
Making     ....    2  men,  2  „ 

-  -       -    1  "-irl  4 
Finishing. 

-  -       -    6  girls,  2  hours. 
Drawing,  clipping,  &c.        -  24    „     1  day. 
Mending,  carding,  and  finish- 
ing       -       -       -   '    -  12    „     1  day. 

Thus,  taking  a  day's  labour  of  a  single  person  as  a 
unit,  the  proportion  of  labour  in  the  factory  to  that 
bestowed  upon  the  lace  afterwards  is  as  20  to  37  as 
near  as  may  be. 

vSome  pieces  of  the  same  length  would  not  take 
half  that  labour  in  finishing  ;  some,  such  as  this  {spe- 
cimen shown),  would  take  4  or  5  times  as  much,  the 
excess  being  chiefly  in  the  clipping. 

The  proportion,  however,  will  vary  indefinitely,  both 
from  accidental  circumstances  and  from  the  labour 
which  is  required  in  one  part  being  sometimes  on  that 
very  account  less  in  another.  The  above  statement  is 
given  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  facts  as  near 
the  truth,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  as  it  is 
possible  to  give. 


Mending 


Dressing 


In  reference  to  the  above  statement  it  must  be  observed  that  the  "  mending,"  i.e.,  the  "  rough  "  or 
"  brown  "  mending,  there  treated  as  part  of  the  factory  labour,  is  subsequent  to  the  making  of  the 
lace  on  the  machine,  and  therefore  does  not  fall  within  the  present  Act.  It  is  in  fact  often  done  by 
females  away  from  the  factory.  A  deduction  of  the  four  days  required  for  this  purpose  from  the  first 
branch  of  labour  and  its  addition  to  the  other  alters  the  above  proportion  to  that  of  16  to  41, 

Also  the  "  draughting,"  i.e.,  of  the  designs,  and  the  "  punching,"  i.e.,  of  cards,  by  means  of  which 
the  pattern  is  communicated  to  the  machine,  are  processes  in  no  way  essentially  connected  with  a 
factory,  and  which  I  have  seen  carried  on  in  a  warehouse,  and  in  part  of  which  processes  young  persons 
may  be  and  are  employed.  The  further  transfer  of  labour  from  the  regulated  to  the  not  necessarily 
regulated  department  of  lace  making  which  this  may  involve  further  alters  the  above  proportion  to 
that  of  12  to  45 ;  and  in  the  possible  cases  of  winding  and  threading  being  also  removed  from  a  factory, 
the  difference  would  be  still  further  increased. 


MESSRS.  THOMAS  HERBERT  AND  CO.'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  HOUND'S 

GATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


3Ir.  Thomas  Herbert. — The  question  of  submitting 
a  business  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  that  of  lace  finishing 
to  legislation  in  any  way  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  On 
grounds  of  humanity,  as  well  as  prudence,  we  hold 
that  as  regards  the  young  their  labour  ought  not  to  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  will  injure  either  their 
bodies  or  their  minds.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  this 
is  not  or  but  very  rarely  the  case.  As  regards  our 
business,  which  consists  of  finishing  fancy  silk  and  cot- 
ton lace,  and  employs  but  very  few  except  adults,  we 
speak  with  confidence.  Our  regular  hours  are  mode- 
rate, and  seldom  and  only  on  very  special  occasions 
exceeded,  and  then  rarely  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  for  children  never  under  any  circumstances. 
There  are  undoubtedly  occasions  when,  owing  to  sudden 
pressure,  for  instance,  for  shipping  orders  or  a  run  on 
one  particular  article,  the  hours  are  in  some  houses 
such  as,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  would  be 
injurious,  but  these  occasions  are,  as  Ave  believe,  so  rare 
as  to  render  them  practically  harmless,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  convenience  to  the 
employer,  and  enable  him  to  retain  custom  which 


would  otherwise  find  its  way  to  places  where  manufac- 
turers are  not  subject  to  equal  restrictions,  as  to  France, 
which  is  now  receiving  from  this  place  a  large  supply 
of  the  most  improved  machinery,  and  the  most  skilful 
hands.  Any  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  the  young, 
so  stringent  as  seriously  to  hamper  the  manufacturers 
here,  Avould  tend  to  draw  away  a  still  further  amount 
of  business.  In  applying  any  regulations,  therefore, 
the  greatest  caution  is  required,  especially  considering 
the  tendency  of  legislation  to  become  excessive.  But, 
admitting  the  safe  limit  not  to  be  exceeded,  there  still 
remains  a  great  difficulty  in  applying  legislation  to  the 
labour  employed  here  in  warehouses,  which  is  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  almost  equally  well,  and  is  to  a  great 
extent,  carried  on  in  private  houses  either  kept  for  the 
purpose  by  mistresses  or  in  which  mothers  work  with 
their  own  children.  Assuming  the  wai-ehouses  to  be 
regulated,  and  assuming  it  also  to  be  possible,  though 
it  might  be  difficult,  to  place  the  houses  of  mistresses 
under  effective  control,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
scatter  the  work  still  further  into  houses  absolutely 
private,  which  I  apprehend  could  never  be  reached  ; 
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and  I  do  uot  know  that  there  would  be  much  difference 
in  .1  mother  and  a  mistress  in  exacting  work  from 
children  under  her  control  if  an  excessive  amount  of 
Avork  were  imperatively  required.  The  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  mother  would  be  at  least  as  strong. 

A  difficulty  of  this  kind  is  found  in  legislation  as 
applied  to  lace  making  in  which  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses, as  winding,  in  which  the  labour  of  the  young 
is  required,  may  easily  be,  and  have  in  some  cases 
been,  removed  into  rooms  in  neighbouring  houses. 

But,  in  one  respect,  restrictions  on  lace  finishing 
would  be  more  inconvenient  than  in  the  case  of  lace 
making.  On  this  point  we  can  speak,  as  we  make  as 
well  as  dress  and  finish  our  own  lace.  Lace  making 
can  be  and  is  carried  on  with  much  more  uniformity 
than  dressing  and  finishing.  A  lace  maker  cannot 
comply  with  the  demand  in  time,  and  therefore  cannot 
conduct  his  business  successfully  without  keeping  a 
considerable  stock  in  hand,  even  if  he  make  fiiucy  lace, 
in  which  he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  loss  from  the 
change  of  fashion.  The  finer  the  material  and  the 
more  elaborate  the  pattern  the  longer  is  the  time  re- 
quired for  producing  it,  as  the  machinery  being  more 
complicated  must  on  those  accounts  move  more  slowly, 
and  even  then  there  are  many  more  stoppages  from 
breakage  than  in  the  plainer  sorts.  When  the  lace  is 
made  it  may  be  kept  in  stock  in  the  "  brown "  or 
"  rough  "  Avitliout  any  loss  beyond  that  arising  from 
the  change  of  fashion  ;  but  when  it  is  once  dressed 
and  finished  the  material  itself  deteriorates  by  keep- 
ing, losing  colour  and  freshness  ;  consequently  lace  is 
finished  only  when  there  is  occasion  for  immediate 
sale,  the  result  of  which  is  to  throw  on  the  finisher  a 
pressure  more  variable  and  sudden  than  that  which 
falls  on  the  maker. 


Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Again,  taking  lace  as  a  Avhole,  the  labour  employed  LaceEinisbing. 

in  making  is  less  than  that  employed  upon  the  material   

afterwards.  In  the  case  of  plain  net,  the  simplest  of  Nottingham, 
all  kinds  of  lace,  the  number  of  hands  employed  in 
winding,  threading,  and  working  the  machine  is  pro- 
bably about  equal  to  that  of  the  hands  employed  upon 
it  afterwards  ;  viz.,  in  rough  mending,  dressing, 
cutting  the  pieces,  folding,  banding,  and  facing 
(omitting  the  bleaching  or  dyeing,  which  falls  under 
a  different  business).  In  proportion  to  the  elaborate- 
ness of  the  ornament  so  does  the  number  of  hands 
required  to  finish  lace  increase.  In  lace  of  the  kind 
which  we  make,  viz.,  coarse  sorts  and  fancy  cotton,  it 
takes,  we  should  say,  from  three  to  four  times  the 
number  of  hai^ds  ;  in  more  fancy  kinds  it  may  take, 
jjerhaps,  from  12  to  20  times  the  number  of  hands  to 
finish  that  it  does  to  make  a  piece  of  lace. 

Restrictions  on  the  labour  of  children  would  affect 
the  business  of  lace  finishing  in  only  a  slight  degree 
as  compared  with  any  on  that  of  young  persons  ;  but 
as  regards  the  children  themselves,  any  serious  dimi- 
nution or  entire  loss  of  their  earnings  might  make  the 
difterence  whether  their  families  were  able  to  support 
themselves  or  were  thrown  upon  relief. 

We  advance  these  objections  not  from  an  unqualified 
objection  to  any  legislation,  but  from  a  feeling  that 
things  are  very  well  as  they  are,  and  that  any  inter- 
ference might  involve  an  unknown  and  perhaps  serious 
risk. 

[This  statement  was  concurred  in  by  another 
partner  present  at  the  time,  and  was  stated 
to  express  the  views  of  the  firm.] 


MR.  GEORGE  LIBERTY'S  FANCY  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONEY  STREET, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


A  new  warehouse,  with  large  airy  rooms,  clean  and  well  arranged. 


Mr.  George  Liberty. — Has  a  rule  not  to  employ 
children  under  12,  but  above  that  age  they  are  well 
suited  to  the  work,  which  is  light,  and  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  work  the  full  hours.  Could  not  arrange 
so  as  to  employ  any  for  parts  of  days.  If  the  labour 
of  girls  from  12  to  13  were  taken  out  of  the  market  it 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  trade  to  that  extent.  But  a 
prohibition  of  night  labour  by  all  under  18  would  be 
desirable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  with  that 
restriction  the  work,  as  a  rule,  could  be  done 
between  6  and  6.  There  would  be  an  occasional 
inconvenience,  and  an  order  might  have  to  wait  a  day. 
As  a  rule,  fair  time  is  given  for  orders,  with  an  ex- 
ception sometimes  in  the  case  of  shipping  orders. 
The  work  is  asked  for  "  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done." 
Still  any  restrictions  on  labour  in  warehouses  would 
tmdoubtedy  have  a  tendency  to  drive  work  out  from 
them  into  the  private  houses,  or  any  places  free  from 
restrictions.  It  is  no  direct  gain  in  money  to  him  to 
have  the  work  done  on  the  premises,  as  he  pays  the 
same  amount  for  wages  here  as  he  would  pay  to  the 
second  hand  mistress  for  the  same  piece  of  work.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  cost  of  the  rent  for  the  work- 
rooms, gas,  and  heating,  and  the  overlooker's  wages, 
which  is  considerable.  The  gain  is  in  being  able  to 
keep  the  patterns  private,  and  the  material  clean  and 
fresh,  as  well  as  having  the  work  more  under  control. 
The  new  warehouses  are  suited  for  this  purpose. 
Cannot  see  that  any  restriction  such  as  above  referred 
to  would  advance  the  price,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  to 
draw  trade  away  to  France.  What  is  gained  by 
long  hours  of  labour  is  lost  by  the  loss  of  energy  in 
the  workpeople.  There  is  the  carcase  but  not  the 
spirit.  Has  tried  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  three 
years  and  finds  it  answer,  and  the  hands  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  Believes  that  the  hosiery  warehouses  give 
the  Saturday  half-holiday. 


Eliza  Freeman,  age  14. — At  lace  work  since  7 
years  old.  First  went  to  a  mistress  as  a  learner. 
There  were  six  girls  all  about  witness's  age.  Worked 
at  Marriott's  warehouse  at  drawing,  and  also  at  bonnet 
fronts.  The  hours  were  8  to  8,  or,  if  there  was  an 
order,  till  9.  They  pleased  themselves  about  staying, 
and  most  left  at  8.  "Guided  in"  to  the  gauffring 
machine  at  Wild  and  Bradbury's.  It  was  very  hot, 
and  gave  her  the  headache  most  days,  and  made  her 
sick.  Was  very  tired  at  nights.  Has  had  a  "  consti- 
tutional "  cough  since  she  had  the  measles  at  2  years 
old.  (Coughs  often.)  Has  scarcely  ever  been  to  the 
dispensary,  but  mother  doctors  her.  Clips  and  scollops 
here.  Hours  are  8  till  6^,  or  if  busy  till  9.  That 
happens  during  about  three  months  together,  but  not 
regularly.  Gets  about  Is.  a  week.  Has  made  9s. 
Has  been  at  Sunday  school  all  her  life,  at  night  school 
last  winter,  and  at  day  school  till  she  went  to  work. 
Can  read  easily  out  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  ;  even 
the  hard  words.  Knows  what  it  is  all  about.  Left 
Trinity  Sunday  school  six  months  ago  to  go  to  the 
High  Pavement  (Unitarian)  to  learn  writing.  Can 
write  (neatly,  but  very  slowly).  Has  just  begun 
summing  at  the  same  school. 

Ellen  Charlton. — Was  at  a  mistress's  for  four  years. 
The  hours  were  always  8  to  8,  and  dinner  at  home  at 
\.  There  were  some  quite  little  girls  there.  Goes 
to  school  on  Sundays,  but  never  to  a  night  school. 
Was  at  a  day  school  when  she  '•'  was  a  little  un." 
Says  she  can  read  (only  knows  a  few  letters).  Has 
headaches. 

Emma  Bell,  age  12. — Holds  her  work  (clipping) 
close  to  her  face,  but  says  she  is  not  shortsighted. 
Here  a  year. 


E  e 
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Lace  Finishing. 
Nottingham. 


MESSRS.  JACOBY  AND  BERENHART'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  BROADWAY, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr  J  E  White  large  new  warehouse,  free  from  any  crowding,  and  provided  with  suitable  washing  places, 

'    closets,  &c.    The  rooms  lofty  and  the  air  fresh. 


Mr.  Heirom  Edwin  Morrison. — Is  manager  here. 
In  very  busy  seasons  they  have  had  occasion  to  work 
to  9  or  10  p.m.  for  some  weeks  together,  from  one  week 
up  to  six  weeks.  In  the  busy  quarter  till  9  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  and  till  8  for  the  remaining  six  or  seven, 
is  usually  sufficient.  Formerly  parts  of  the  work  were 
carried  on  much  later  than  now.  Goods  have  been 
packed  by  men  up  till  as  late  as  2.  They  never  work 
after  10  on  any  account  now.  If  the  work  cannot  be  done 
so,  it  is  given  out  to  women,  who  get  it  done  somehow  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  done  when  given  out.  Could 
always  get  many  more  hands  than  are  needed  either 
in  doors  or  out,  and  that  without  giving  higher  pay 
than  the  work  will  fairly  bear. 

Mrs.  Brailsford. — Is  overlooker  here.  Never  finds 
any  difiiculty  in  getting  girls  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
even  in  May  and  June.   Believes  some  warehouses  do. 

Eliza  Butler,  age  10. — "  Joins,"  and  has  done  so 
here  for  six  months.  Before  that  mended  brown  net 
at  Butler's  factory.  Got  2s.  6d.  and  35.  a  week  at 
that.  It  made  her  eyes  ache  a  bit,  and  a  little  mist 
come  over  them.  Has  less  headaches  now  than  when 
she  mended,  but  has  always  been  subject  to  them  from 
before  she  went  to  work. 

The  hours  here  are  from  8  till  6,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  1,  but  no  tea.  Never  stays  beyond  6  herself, 
because  she  lives  so  far  off".  The  other  girls  stay  for 
overtime  a  good  many  days  a  week.  That  is,  she 
believes,  till  9  or  10  or  8.  They  then  have  half  an 
hour  for  tea  at  5.    They  have  tea  much  oftener  than 


not.  The  joiners  stay  as  well  as  the  elder  girls. 
Always  goes  to  school  and  church  on  Sunday,  never 
to  a  night  school,  and  only  went  to  a  week-day  school 
for  a  short  time.  Can  spell  a  little,  but  not  write, 
and  never  tried  any  sums.  Does  not  remember  hear- 
ing of  Peter  or  such  names  at  church,  but  thinks  she 
did  of  the  Gospel. 

[There  is  not  a  shade  of  colour  in  this  girl's 
face,  but  she  was  by  her  own  account 
weakly  as  a  child.] 

Eliza  Webber,  age  16. — Is  a  "finisher."  Her 
hours  are  from  8  till  6,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1, 
but  without  tea,  unless  they  stay  overtime.  If  they 
have  tea,  which  is  then  at  6,  they  stay  till  9  or  10  or  8, 
10  being  the  latest.  Has  stayed  overtime  in  summer 
for  several  weeks  together,  and  more  or  less  for  nearly 
four  months.  Stayed  also  when  she  was  a  joiner. 
Has  been  here  three  years.  Has  been  to  a  Sunday 
school  regularly  for  many  years,  and  got  many  prizes 
for  not  missing  once  for  a  whole  quarter.  Being  late 
once  or  twice  will  not  keep  you  out  of  a  prize,  but 
more  would.  Out  of  200  or  300  girls  at  her  school 
perhaps  five  or  six  in  a  quarter  would  get  a  prize  tor 
being  regular,  and  there  were  several  small  prizes  for 
those  who  were  not  quite  so  regular.  Can  read  the 
Bible  without  spelling  many  words.  Has  learned 
writing,  and  learns  now  on  Sunday  at  the  Unitarian 
Chapel,  but  has  not  got  to  the  summing  class  yet. 
Does  not  know  what  9  times  9  is. 


MESSRS.  VICKERS  AND  SON'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  WEEK  DAY  CROSS, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


Jane  Elizabeth  Thornton,  age  17.  —  Here  four 
year.  Hours  are  8  till  6,  sometimes  till  9.  Is  busy 
for  about  eight  weeks  in  spring.  Dinner  at  1,  an 
hour  ;  at  home  or  in  the  tea  room.  Tea  at  5  ;  half  an 
hour.  Has  6*.  a  week,  and  Id.  an  hour  for  overtime. 
Has  been  at  Sunday  school  since  8  years  old.  Goes 
to  a  night  school  twice  a  week  most  winters,  and  was 
at  a  day  school  from  4  years  old  till  11,  when  she 
went  to  work.  Can  read  anything,  and  vsrite,  and  do 
multiplication.  Plas  read  English  history,  and  re- 
members William  the  Conqueror.  Mends.  Has  good 
eye-sight. 

George  Ford,  age  14. — Paints  patterns  in  the  de- 
sign room,  and  will  learn  to  be  a  designer  in  time. 
Hours  are  8  till  6.  If  busy  till  9.  An  hour  for  dinner, 
at  1.    Has  been  to  Sunday  and  day  school  since  he 


was  little,  i.e.,  about  4,  but  not  to  a  night  school.  Can 
read  anything,  and  has  read  many  stories.  Can  write 
and  do  reduction. 

Mr.  William  Vickers,  Junior. — The  numbers  given 
in  the  return  of  persons  engaged  in  this  house  give 
no  idea  of  the  numbers  actually  employed  by  it.  Some 
hundreds  are  kept  in  pretty  regular  employment  out 
of  it,  and  these  again,  probably,  in  busy  times,  give 
out  work  enough  to  give  partial  employment  to  some 
hundreds  more.  These  persons  are  spread  over  a 
very  wide  extent  of  country,  some  having  been  at  the 
distance  of  as  much  as  80  miles  from  Nottingham. 
This  mode  of  employment  is  not  confined  to  this  house 
alone.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  form  any  even 
approximate  conclusion  as  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  lace  finishing. 


MESSRS.  MILNER  AND  CO.'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  STONEY  STREET, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


3Ir.  Milner. — The  firm  usually  employ  about  100 
females,  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  them  under  18,  but 
no  children.  They  are  all  gone  now,  being  on  short 
time  only.  The  hours  are  from  8  till  7,  or  with  over- 
time in  April,  May,  and  June  till  8,  9,  or  10,  but  not 
beyond  9  unless  for  dispatching  orders,  as  it  does  not 
pay  to  work  longer  than  that,  the  girls  being  then  so 
tired  that  they  cannot  work  to  any  purpose.  The 
effects  of  any  limitation  of  hours  would  fall  on  the 
manufacturer  alone.  The  customers  would  not  adapt 
themselves  to  the  change  by  ordering  a  minute  sooner, 
but  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  speculate  more 
by  keeping  a  larger  stock,  or  else  still  more  female 
labour  would  be  drawn  into  Nottingham  to  work  in 
the  busy  time,  and  to  lie  idle  all  the  rest.  The  principle 
of  the  business  is  to  keep  as  little  stock  as  possible,  as 
if  manufacturers  finish  by  anticipation  they  sink  their 
capital  in  wages,  instead  of  keeping  it  productive  in 
their  own  hands.    Still,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their 


people  employed,  his  firm  do  prepare  and  keep  a  stock, 
but  not  of  white  lace,  as  that  loses  colour,  if  it  be  not 
made  of  good  material,  and  well  prepared  and  finished  ; 
and  even  then  it  does  in  some  degree,  though  much 
less.  Otherwise  lace,  though  finished,  does  not  dete- 
riorate in  material  ;  but  if  a  stock  is  kept  there  is  the 
risk  of  loss  by  change  of  fashion.  Also  for  different 
customers  or  markets  lace  must  be  made  up  on  cards 
of  different  lengths,  or  with  or  without  facings,  or 
without  cards  at  all,  as  for  those  markets  for  which  it 
is  charged  at  the  custom  office  by  weight,  so  that  if 
finished  by  anticipation  it  may  have  to  be  undone,  and 
the  labour  of  making  up  doubled.  Expense  is  often 
caused  in  this  way.  In  good  years  the  different  mar- 
kets, the  home,  German,  and  American,  with  their  dif- 
ferent seasons,  follow  one  another  so  closely  as  to 
spread  the  work  pretty  evenly  all  over  the  year, 
though  spring  is  the  busiest  time  ;  and  then  the  hours 
of  work  are  not  so  long  as  to  be  injurious,  as  there 
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are  always  plenty  of  hands  to  be  got,  even  in  the  notice,  as  Nottingham  has  always  been  an  over  pro- 
busiest  times,  and  he  prefers  taking  others  on  to  ducing  place,  and  there  is  always  a  supply  ready  to 
working  over  long  hours.  But  those  who  give  orders  answer  any  demand,  when  it  sets  in,  without  forcing 
will  always  be  satisfied  at  once,  at  however  short  a  customers  to  wait. 

MESSRS.  'S  LACE  WAREHOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  books  at  this  warehouse  showed  some  very  curious  results  as  to  the  amounts  earned  at 
piece  work  by  different  hands,  on  work  of  the  same  kind  simple  enough  to  be  often  done  by  very 
young  children. 

The  wages  of  a  fair  workwoman  averaged  fully  12s.  a  week,  of  others  16s.,  while  others  who  had 
been  at  the  work  for  years  earned  but  5s.  or  6s.:  one  woman  earned  4s.  11c?.,  another  5s.  2f/.,  another 
6s.  4rf. ;  vi^hile  a  girl  of  11  earned  4s.  10c?.,  one  of  13  and  another  of  14,  6s.  6c?.  each,  and  one  of  16 
lis.  9d.  in  the  same  weeks. 


All  names  are  left  out  by  request. 
Mrs.  . — Is  overlooker  here. 


For  the  last 


three  weeks  they  have  taken  into  the  warehouse  about 
10  young  girls  from  about  10  to  14,  in  addition  to  the 
elder  girls  and  women  hitherto  employed.  It  is  only 
an  experiment,  but  these  young  girls  do  the  work  so 
well,  in  many  cases  better  than  the  women,  and  are  so 
much  more  manageable  than  the  elder  ones,  that  they 
will  probably  be  retained.  They  receive  as  wages 
exactly  the  same  amount  as  would  be  paid  for  the 
same  piece  of  work  if  given  to  a  woman  who  employed 
girls  to  do  it  at  home. 

At  first  the  little  girls  wei'e  disorderly,  but  in  a  few 
days  became  quite  quiet.  Nearly  all  had  been  at  the 
work  before. 

Has  often  seen  little  girls,  apparently  about  9  or  8 
years  old,  in  the  streets  as  late  as  9  at  night,  and  on 
stopping  them  to  ask,  has  found  that  they  were  coming 
home  from  lace  work  in  private  houses,  which  they 
named. 

The  little  girls  who  have  come  here  give  the  same 
account  of  their  hours. 

• —  ,  age  10. — Clips.  Hours  are  from  8  till  7. 

Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  Goes  home.  Tea  at  5,  half  an 
hour.    They  go  home  or  stay  here,  as  they  please. 

Does  piece-work.  Gets  4s.  6c?.  a  week.  Was  at 
Carver's  (a  private  house)  for  three  years.  There 
were  two  rooms  full  of  little  girls.    All  clipped. 


Mr. 


-. — I  and  my  partner  are  finishers  of  fancy 
lace  articles,  such  as  shawls,  falls,  lappets,  &c.  I 
was  employed  for  several  years  in  a  large  fancy  lace 
warehouse,  and  understand  the  business  well. 

In  our  work  children  are  of  no  use  under  8  or  9 
years  old.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  children  were 
obliged  to  go  to  school,  but  we  could  not  spare  them 
during  any  part  of  the  days.  We  should  give  them 
up  altogether,  and  get  the  work  done  in  houses. 

If  girls  under  18  were  not  allowed  to  work  at  night 
we  might,  perhaps,  do  the  work  by  getting  them'to  come 
earlier  than  the  present  hour,  viz.  8.  If  we  could  not, 
we  should  give  up  these  girls  too,  and  employ  only 
older  hands,  paying  them  regular  wages  in  the  slack 
times,  and  so  keep  a  sufficient  number  to  do  our  work 
in  the  busy  time.  The  work  must  be  done  somehow. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  that  if  an  order  is  not 


Mr.  George  Goodivin. — Is  a  lace  manufacturer  in 
Nottingham  but  employs  no  children  or  young  persons. 
Children  begin  to  work  at  lace  in  Nottingham  as  soon 
as  they  can  use  their  fingers.  This  morning,  just  at  8 
o'clock,  saw  a  little  girl  of  apparently  from  4  to  5  years 
old  going  to  work  with  a  little  bag  for  her  dinner,  and 
often  sees  them  as  young  as  this  in  flocks  in  the  same 
way  going  to  and  from  their  work.  Has  often  seen 
very  young  children  coming  home  as  late  as  9  or  10. 
From  8  till  7  are  the  regular  warehouse  hours.  But 
women  will  keep  girls  of  14  or  younger  at  work  long 


There  were  two  little  girls  "  going  6,"  and  one  6. 
The  others  were  older.  Their  hours  were  called  from 
8  to  8,  and  on  Saturday  from  7  to  4.  But  they  stayed 
till  9  "  a  deal  oftener  "  than  till  8.  Sometimes  till 
9^.    Once  when  they  had  an  order,  till  10. 

She  had  set  wages  there,  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  ^d.  an 
hour  for  overtime.  Has  taken  home  3s.,  but  not  more. 
Some  got  Is.  3c?.  For  the  first  month  they  did  not 
get  anything.  Then  about  6d.  The  girls  of  5  and 
6  years  got  8c?.  and  10c?.    That  was  the  most. 

Dinner  was  from  1  till  2,  with  half  an  hour  for  tea  ; 
but  if  they  were  busy  they  dined  at  1^,  and  began 
again  at  2,  and  made  haste  with  their  tea,  and  reckoned 
for  overtime. 

She  had  had  typhus  fever  and  has  been  badly  ever 
since,  and  often  had  to  stay  away  for  sickness  and 
headaches.    Then  her  wages  were  taken  off. 

Goes  to  school  twice  every  Sunday  and  to  chapel 
afterwards.  Never  went  to  a  night  school.  Was  at 
a  day  school  for  a  year  till  she  went  to  work. 

"  Used  to  could "  read  nicely,  and  was  a  good 
scholar,  but  it  is  so  long  since  that  she  forgets  it  all 
now.  (Breaks  down  in  words  of  three  letters.)  Never 
tried  writing  or  counting  figures. 

 ,  age  13. — Has  been  at  lace  work  "  all  my 

life,"  at  home  with  mother.  There  were  no  other 
little  girls. 


sent  by  the  day  named,  often  by  return,  it  may  be 
cancelled  and  the  goods  sent  back,  even  without  any 
express  agreement  to  this  elFect.  The  manufacturer 
dares  not  refuse  to  take  them,  or  he  might  lose  future 
orders. 

I  think  there  is  no  right  to  limit  the  labour  of  girls 
above  12  or  14.  Much  more  money  is  made  in  Not- 
tingham on  lace  by  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
20  than  by  all  the  women  put  together. 

If  the  warehouses  were  closed  at  1  on  Saturday  it 
would  give  the  girls  the  recreation  which  they  want, 
and  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  Sunday  schools,  and 
it  would  not  injure  the  trade. 

[The  name  of  this  manufacturer  is  left  out 
by  request.  The  firm  is  not  that  spoken 
of  just  above.] 


into  the  night.  A  woman  will  go  through  anything 
to  finish  an  order,  as  if  she  did  not  there  would  be  a 
risk  of  her  losing  her  employment.  The  wages  of 
young  children  in  the  houses  are  very  low,  from  Is. 
to  2s.  6c^.  a  week,  according  to  their  ages.  They  do 
not  work  so  young  in  warehouses.  Their  employment 
and  way  of  life  make  them  very  forward,  and  as  soon 
as  they  get  about  7s.  a  week,  they  often  make  them- 
selves quite  independent  of  their  parents.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  learn  all  the  facts  in  this  employment 
by  any  inquiry,  however  full. 


MR.  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  PLUMPTRE  STREET, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Thinks  that  all  matters  of  trade  ought  to  be  left  as 
far  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  that  the  plan  followed 
in  England  for  securing  the  welfare  and  education 
of  the  young  is  not  the  right  means  of  gaining  the 

E 


end  ;  therefore  does  not  wish  to  assist  it.  Thinks 
however  that  no  child  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be 
employed  till  a  certain  age,  say  10  or  12,  in 
which  respect  the  North  American  plan  is  much 
2 


Lace  Finishing 
Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.  E.White. 
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Lace  Finishing,  better,  both  ii  fder  to  secure  a  certcaiu  amount  of 
Nottin  ham  Pcl^ucation  and  to  allow  of  the  limbs  and  strcno;th 
 ^.    "    being  developed,  as  early  Avork  prevents  both  these 

Mr.  J.E. White,  results.    There  can  be  no  healthy  growth  of  body  in 

 -children  confined  to  work  at  an  early  age,  and  as  for 

their  minds  they  are  much  coiTupted  by  being  thrown 
in  contact  Avith  elder  companions,  girls  of  14  or  15 
being  perhaps  more  objectionable  than  any.  As  it  is, 
a  manufacturer  must  employ  young  children,  as  he 
would  be  otherwise  at  such  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  others  who  will  avail  themselves  of 
their  labour  at  the  lower  rate.  For  a  like  reason 
he  must  employ  them  for  unduly  long  hours  when 
traxle  requires  it,  and  the  wholesale  houses  in  London 
and  elsewhere  push  for  orders,  though  long  hours  are 


in  themselves  very  undesirable  and  leave  no  time  for 
any  education  except  on  Sundays,  and  possibly  night 
schools,  and  children  even  then  are  tired  and  sleepy 
and  unable  to  profit  by  it.  Employs  himself  only 
girls,  12  or  14  of  them  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13, 
and  all  but  about  one  under  18.  The  hours  are  8  till  7, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  unless  they  leave  at 
61,  half  an  hour  for  tea.  In  the  two  busy  seasons, 
however,  these  hours  must  be  exceeded,  sometimes  till 
10  o'clock  or  so  ;  but  he  has  a  great  objection  to  that, 
and  only  does  it  because  he  cannot  help  it.  Much 
prefers  gaining  the  time  in  the  morning.  It  would 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  trade  if  all  manufacturers 
had  to  let  the  young  go  at  a  fixed  hour,  say  7. 


MESSRS.    COPELAND    AND    CHAPMAN'S    LACE    WAREPIOUSE,  HIGH 

PAVEMENT,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Owing  to  tlie  state  of  trade  at  the  time  of  my  visit  but  a  small  number  of  hands  were  employed 
here.  I  was  told  in  tlie.  principal  work  room  that  30  children  and  10  adults  were  employed  there  in 
summer,  and  that  it  was  then  extremely  hot.  It  appears,  from  the  statement  of  one  of  the  firm  (see 
beloAv),  that  the  number  of  children  employed  there,  the  only  room  in  which  they  worked,  had  much 
exceeded  this.  The  room,  of  the  closeness  of  which  I  have  heard  elsewhere  that  the  girls  complained,  was 
very  low  and  narrow,  but  with  windows  along  nearly  the  Avhole  of  one  side  and  at  one  end.  Allowing, 
however,  the  dimensions  to  be  38  x  16  x  8^  feet,  which  I  believe  to  be  some  way  above  the  actual 
size,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  actual  measurement,  and  taking  the  minimum  of  40  persons, 
this  allows  but  140  cubic  feet  for  each.    The  hours  are  unusually  short  and  regular. 

3fr.  Coj)eland. — His  firm  finish  nets  and  falls. 
They  have  only  taken  to  employing  children  for  the 
last  tAvelvemonth,  and  that  in  a  branch  (threading 
hair  nets  Avith  elastic)  Avhich  has  noAV  fallen  off  and 
perhaps  may  not  return.  If  it  does,  and  children 
were  required  to  attend  school  for  part  of  a  day,  they 
would  not  employ  elder  girls  for  that  Avork,  but  try 
to  get  double  sets.  As  regards  the  Avork  itself  that 
would  cause  no  difficulty.  The  other  regular  branch 
of  their  business  could  be  done  without  girls  under  18 
Avorking  after  6.  If  necessary  they  could  begin 
earlier  than  now  (8). 

Clara  Addicott,  nge  12. — "Bodkins,"  i.e.  threads 
nets  Avith  elastic  (a  very  light  AA'ork).  The  hours  are 
8  till  6,  never  longer.  An  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  Tea 
after  Avork.  Has  been  6  years  at  the  same  Sunday 
school,  but  never  to  a  night  school,  and  only  for  six 
Aveeks  to  "Mary's"  (Saint)  day  school  Avhen  about 

DOBSON'S,  LACE  FINISHER,  GREAT  FREEMAN  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  room  is  a  long  attic  over  part  of  the  dressing  room,  and  very  hot.  There  are  five  girls  under 
12,  14  between  that  age  and  18,  and  six  Avomen.  The  hours  are  short  and  regular,  and  the  children 
seem  well  cared  for,  and  are  happy  looking. 

Elizabeth  Lever,  age  d. — Hours  are  8|- till  7.  Never  school  till  she  Avas  8,  but  ncA'cr  to  a  night  schooL 

later.    Dinner  1^  hours.    Tea  at  4^,  40  minutes.  Can  read  (reads  a  stanza  aa^cII).    Can  Avrite  a  little, 

Has  got  Is.  7c?.  a  week  at  the  most.    Has  been  to  and  do  sums  if  easy.    Names  Peter  as  an  Apostle. 
Sunday  school  since  she  Avas  3  or  4,  and  to  a  day 

MR.    JAMES    HANNIBAL'S    LACE    WAREHOUSE,    PILCHER  GATE, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

This  is  an  old  dwelling  house  but  noAV  used  as  a  warehouse.  The  rooms  are  sm.all  but  not  yet  over- 
filled, though  it  is  intended  to  take  in  more  hands  for  bonnet  front  making.    The  rooms  are  too  close 

for  four  or  5  years.  The  hours  Avcre  8  to  8,  not 
longer.  Here  they  are  8  to  7,  Avith  an  hour  for  dinner 
at  1,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  5.  They  have  not 
been  busy  since  she  came,  i.e.  only  a  fcAv  Aveeks. 
School  on  Sundays  regularly,  and  to  a  night  school 
tAvo  years  ago,  but  never  to  a  day  school.  Reads  in 
the  Testament  at  school.  Has  specks  in  her  eyes. 
Was  nearly  blind  tAvo  years  ago,  but  her  eyes  AA'ere 
bad  before  she  went  to  Avork,  especially  in  the  Avinter. 


6  years  old.  Can  read,  not  a  deal.  (Reads  easy 
AA'ords  without  spelling.)  Can  Avrite,  not  well,  on 
paper.  Could  sum  "  only  the  hundreds,"  i.e.  those 
that  have  three  lines.  Before  she  Avas  here  was  first 
at  an  artificial  floAver  manufactory,  then  for  three 
months  at  a  bonnet  front  place.  Worked  with  one 
young  woman  only.  Had  no  regular  hours,  as  the 
young  Avoman  had  the  orders  to  finish  as  she  could. 
But  Avent  at  8  a.m.  and  generally  left  at  9  p.m.,  some- 
times at  1 0,  or  lOi,  or  1 1.  Once  Avas  obliged  to  stay  till 
12,  but  mother  let  her  leave  next  day  in  consequence, 
and  she  then  came  here  on  New  Year's  Day.  She  had 
to  Avork  by  all  the  machines  and  found  it  very  hot, 
but  her  head  did  not  ache,  and  she  did  not  feel  sickly. 
Had  an  hour  for  dinner.  Has  just  come  back  to  Avork 
from  the  "  sore  throat  fever."  (Shudders  constantly, 
and  her  skin  is  roughened  and  face  colourless  with 
cold.) 


for  this  purpose,  Avhlch  requires  much  ventilation. 

Mr.  James  Hannibal. — Does  not  care  about 
children  under  12.  Plis  busy  months  are  about  three, 
from  May  to  July.  Never  begins  then  before  8  or 
works  later  than  9.  At  other  times  12  hours  is  enough. 
Separates  the  girls  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  is 
not  healthy  to  have  more  than  a  few  together. 

Mary  Ann  Goddard,  age  14. — DraAvs.  Has  been 
in  two  lace  warehouses  (Leedham's  and  Sargent's), 
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MESSRS.  T.  J.  BIRKIN  AND 


CO.S,  LACE  MANUFACTURERS,  BROADWAr, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


LaceFinishing. 
Nottingham. 

This  is  a  large  new  warehouse,  employing,  I  am  told,  probably  over  a  hundred  females  of  all  ages  Mr.  J.E.White. 


in  a  busy  time  and  much  fewer  in  a  slack.  The  firm,  however,  which  does  not  include  Mr.  R.  BirKin 
senior,  whose  evidence  is  given  in  the  Report  on  the  late  inquiry  into  Lace  Factories,  think  that  a 
mischievous  use  is  made  by  Parliament  and  other  humane  persons,  otherwise  unacquainted  vv'ith  the 
facts,  of  information  laid  before  them, 


and  beg  therefore  to  withhold  information. 


Isidore  Bricquot. — Is  a  Frenchman  formerly  en- 
gaged in  the  lace  trade  at  Cambray  ;  but  with  his 
wife  has  been  in  Nottingham  for  about  12  years,  still 
engaged  in  lace  work.  Lace  is  iiuislicd  in  France 
by  Avomen  and  girls  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  here  both  in  Avarehouses  and  private  houses.  The 
day's  Avork  there  is  12  hours,  from  6  to  6  in  summer, 
and  from  8  to  8  in  AA'inter,  and  this,  so  far  as  he  kncAv, 
Avas  scarcely  ever  exceeded.  Used  to  go  to  St. 
Quentin  almost  every  Aveek,  sometimes  twice  a  Aveek, 
in  the  course  of  his  business  to  sell  lace  and  take 
orders,  and  was  often  in  the  Avarehouses  there.  They 
were  not  so  mauy  or  so  large  as  in  Nottingham.  Does 
not  remember  seeing  any  girls  under  15  in  them 
except  a  fcAv  errand  girls.  There  are  not  near  so 
many  children  employed  in  France  as  here.  They 
begin  to  learn  lace  Avork  at  home  or  in  houses  at  10 
or  11  years  old  perhaps,  going  to  school  till  then. 

In  factories  in  France  all  boys  and  girls  under  the 
age  of  16  are  obliged  to  go  to  school  every  day  from 
1 1  o'clock  till  dinner  time,  and  the  law  is  the  same 
for  Avarehouses.  At  St.  Quentin  a  girl  beginning  lace 
Avork  Avould  get  half  a  franc  a  day,  or  2s.  6rf.  a  Aveek. 
A  girl  of  15,  16,  or  17  AA'ould  get  about  double  this, 
and  when  she  became  a  really  good  hand  10  or  12 
francs,  i.e.,  from  8s.  4^.  to  10s.  a  Aveek.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  the  Avages  had  risen  beyond  this,  but  Avhen 
he  was  there  three  or  four  months  ago  there  was  but 
little  doing.  The  business  of  St.  Quentin  is  chiefly 
in  plain  lace,  silk  and  cotton.  The  work  Avas  much 
more  regular  than  it  is  here,  and  there  Avas  generally 
something  all  the  year  round,  as  he  found  here  AAdien 
he  first  came,  but  for  the  last  three  Avinters  there  has 
been  nothing  here.  Does  not  knoAv  much  of  Calais, 
Lille,  Lyons,  and  other  seats  of  the  French  lace  manu- 


facture ;  but  believes  that  the  goods  are  sold  there  at 
the  same  rates,  and  supposes  therefore  that  the  wages 
are  about  the  same.  An  English  friend  of  his  at  Calais, 
Avhose  Avife  took  out  drawing,  clipping,  and  scolloping 
there,  came  over  to  Nottingham  about  four  years  ago 
to  carry  on  the  same  Avork,  but  found  that  they  could 
not  make  so  much  by  it  as  at  Calais,  and  so  after  a 
couple  of  years  AA^eut  back  there  again.  Believes  that 
in  France  only  men  and  Avomen  Avork  in  the  dressing 
rooms,  as  the  Avork  is  too  much  for  the  young. 

Funny  Bricquot  (Avlfc  of  last  Avitness). — Was  born 
and  brought  up  at  Cambray,  Avliere  she  did  lace  Avorl^, 
as  she  does  noAV  here.  Mending,  draAving,  clipping, 
and  scolloping,  as  given  out  to  AA-oraeu  here,  are  worse 
paid  than  in  France,  and  Avill  not  make  a  living  unless 
hands  are  kept.  Here  the  best  Avork  is  naturally  kept 
for  the  hands  in  the  Avarehouses,  Avho  are  no  doubt 
better  paid.  The  Avork  given  out  is  generally  onlv  of 
the  more  tedious  and  poorer  kind.  Plain  net  mending 
is  as  difficult  as  any  Avork,  but  here  it  is  almost  the 
Avorst  paid.  Has  often  tried,  and  cannot  get  more 
than  2s.  6d.  a  Aveek  at  it.  In  France  she  has  often 
and  often  got  that  (3  francs)  in  a  day  at  it,  and  could 
easily  get  12  or  14  or  15  francs,  i.e.,  from  10s.  to 
12s.  6d.  a  Avcek.  For  clipping  the  rate  in  Nottingham 
is  \d.  a  thousand  clips,  a  clip  heing  tAA'o  snips  Avith  the 
scissors,  one  at  each  end  of  the  threads  Avhicli  have  to 
be  removed.  In  France  the  rate  is  T\  centimes,  i.e., 
fd.,  for  the  same  number  of  clips.  Keeps  from  6  to  12 
girls  herself  here,  betAveen  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  but 
has  no  Avork  now.  The  hours  are  from  8  till  7i,  Avith 
an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Some- 
times, if  she  has  work  Avhich  must  be  finished,  they 
stay  till  9,  but  never  later. 
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Employs  Avomen  both  in  her  house  and  at  their 
homes.  Went  out  to  lace  draAving  at  a  mistress's  her- 
self when  just  over  5^  years  old,  and  has  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  the  hard  AA^ork.  Is  uoav  quite  a  young 
Avoman,  only  30,  but  is  in  Aveak  health,  and  can  hardly 
see  to  Avork  for  an  hour,  and  suffers  a  good  deal  Avith 
her  eyes.  At  her  first  place  her  regular  Avork  hours 
were  from  8  till  8^  or  9.  At  6  years  Avent  to  a  second 
mistress,  and  at  §\  Avas  put  to  fancy  net  mending, 
which  is  very  "  dree  "  Avork.  When  not  more  than  8 
Avas  very  often  kept  up  at  AA^ork  till  12  or  1,  and  that 
for  tAvo  or  three  nights  together  Avhen  trade  was  brisk. 
Used  to  take  her  victuals  for  the  week  Avith  her,  and 
sleep  at  the  mistress's  house,  only  coming  home  from 
Saturday  evening  till  Monday  morning.  They  Avere 
supposed  to  have  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea,  but  they  generally  had  to  be  at  AA^ork  under  the 
hour,  often  under  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  had  only 
just  time  to  swallow  their  dinner  and  begin  Avorlv: 
again;  and  in  the  same  Avay  with  their  tea.  In  fact  they 
had  to  get  their  meals  as  they  could,  according  to  the 
Avork ;  but  AA'hat  Av^as  taken  from  the  meals  Avas  reckoned 
as  overtime.  She  Avas  very  often  done  up  Avith  head- 
aches and  Aveakness,  and  it  made  her  eyes  smart  and 
turn  \-ory  bloodshot.  Her  mother  did  not  know  that 
she  (Avitness)  was  Avorked  so  hard,  but  she  noticed  her 
getting  A^ery  pale  and  thin  looking,  and  her  eyes 
getting  very  bad.  The  way  her  mother  found  it  out 
Avas  by  the  mistress  Avanting  Avitness  to  go  back  on 
Sunday  night,  to  have  her  up  at  4  or  2  on  Monday 
morning.    Her  mother  then  took  her  away  and  put 
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her  into  a  Avarchouse.  She  Avas  then  only  10,  but  felt 
quite  a  woman,  having  been  out  so  long  and  being 
able  to  Avork  so.  She  had  never  got  any  fresh  air, 
and  was  so  tired  that  she  did  not  care  to  move  out  on 
Sundays  or  to  go  to  school,  though  she  sometimes  did 
in  the  afternoon,  or  to  chapel  in  the  evening,  but  then 
Avould  fall  asleep.  The  mistress  had  several  childi-eu 
of  her  OAvn,  and  Avorked  them  just  in  the  same  Avay. 
The  mistresses  Avere  many  of  them  very  hard,  quite 
tyrants  some  of  them.  There  are  many  more  now, 
and  much  kinder.  If  one  mistress  is  not  kind  a  child 
can  be  sent  to  another  noAV  ,  but  that  Avas  not  the  case 
formerly  Avhen  they  Avere  fewer. 

Was  in  several  warehouses.  The  Avork  AA^as  chiefly 
mending,  carding,  and  jennying.  The  draAAnng  Avas 
done  in  the  houses,  and  there  Avas  not  much  clipping 
or  scolloping  ;  so  there  were  not  many  children  in  the 
AA\arehouses.  The  hours  Avere  usually  called  from  8 
till  7,  but  in  some  Avarehouses  she  has  often  Avorked 
till  11  and  12  p.m.  for  Aveeks.  In  one  (naming  a  A'cry 
large  place),  for  a  month  together  ;  and  all  the  others 
stayed  as  late  too.  They  Avorked  till  11  most  nights. 
But  she  Avas  only  there  three  months.  She  could  not 
stand  the  heat.  Warehouses,  hoAvever,  are  better  than 
the  private  houses,  because  the  girls  do  not  sit  so  close 
together,  but  they  (Avarehouses)  are  heated  by  steam, 
and  that,  Avitli  so  many  breaths  and  the  quantity  of  gas 
burners,  perhaps  40,  makes  them  very  uuAvholesome- 
AVhen  you  are  sitting  on  late  at  night  it  is  dreadful. 
The  heat  aifected  her  and  the  others  too  very  much, 
particularly  in  the  head.  Several  used  to  faint  away 
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Lace  Finishing,  quite  when  it  was  very  hot  late  at  night.    Has  done 
~;  so  herself.    At  other  times  they  felt  very  faint,  and 

ottmgham.    ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^  g^p      brandy  or  something 

Mr  J  E  White       revive  them  ;  but  this  had  to  be  kept  secret.  In 

 "  some  warehouses  the  girls  "  look  that  pale,"  but  still 

they  like  to  work  such  long  hours  to  get  more  money 
to  get  clothes  with  ;  they  are  so  fond  of  dress.  The 
warehouses  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  so  long. 

When  she  was  about  16  she  was  very  ill.  She  was 
dreadfully  short  of  bi-eath,  and  had  a  bad  cough.  The 
doctor  said  she  wanted  rest  and  fresh  air,  and  plenty 
of  port  wine,  which  she  had,  and  sent  her  into  the 
country.  She  got  better,  and  went  back  to  work,  but 
never  feels  well  even  now.  By  20,  when  she  left 
warehouse  work,  she  was  so  shortsighted  that  she 
could  not  tell  a  person  coming  in  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  She  can  see  nothing  now  without  looking 
quite  close,  and  even  then  if  she  works  for  an  hour 


her  eyes  smart  so  she  has  to  stop.  After  she  has 
worked  a  little  a  person  meeting  her  says,  "  Oh,  what 
a  cold  you've  got  in  your  eyes."  Before  she  went  to 
work  at  all  she  had  a  very  strong  eye,  and  was  quite 
longsighted.  Is  quite  sure  that  it  was  beginning  so 
young  and  working  so  hard  at  such  "  dree "  work 
which  broke  her  health  down  and  her  eyesight  too. 
Has  found  her  eyes  fail  her  more  just  in  the  last  year 
than  ever,  though  she  cannot  do  much  now.  Employs 
no  children,  but  often  has  girls  as  young  as  7  come  to 
ask  for  work,  particularly  on  Monday  mornings. 

[The  witness's  pale  face  and  weak  eyes,  from 
which  she  had  more  than  once  to  wipe  the 
water,  as  well  as  a  weak  cough,  seemed  to 
show  the  truth  of  her  account  of  herself, 
though  she  spoke  without  any  apparent 
wish  to  complain.] 


Ann  Camm. — Began  lace  work,  Brussels  and  fancy 
net,  and  silk  edgings,  at  a  mistress's  when  she  was 
about  11.  The  time  was  called  60  hours  a  week,  all 
beyond  that  being  reckoned  as  overtime.  Has  often 
made  14  or  15  hours  a  day  regularly,  and  as  much  as 
85  hours  in  a  week.  The  regular  thing  was  20  hours 
a  week  over,  and  if  it  was  only  1 5  they  reckoned  that 
quite  a  bad  week.  Cannot  at  all  reckon  how  often  it 
was  more  than  80  hours  in  a  week.  For  the  first 
month  she  was  a  learner,  and  got  nothing.  Then  she 
got  6c?.  a  week.  After  two  or  three  months  she  was 
raised  to  Is.,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  a  year  she 
was  getting  Is.  9c?.  They  used  to  take  their  dinnei 
with  them,  or  have  it  sent.  They  should  have  had  an 
hour  for  it,  but  often  did  not  have  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  10  minutes.  Their  tea  was  often 
shortened  in  the  same  way.  They  used  to  take  their 
breakfast  with  them  too,  and  count  the  time  they 
were  at  it,  and  take  it  from  their  10  hours.  They 
nearly  always  worked  till  10  or  10^  p.m.  It  was  quite 
a  treat  to  go  at  8  and  leave  olF  at  8.  Sometimes  their 
mistress  went  to  bed,  setting  them  so  much  to  finish, 
which  kept  them  till  1  or  2  a.m.  They  then  went  to  bed 
in  spare  beds  which  the  mistress,  who  was  a  widow, 
had  ready  for  them.  There  were  5  or  6  gu-ls,  some 
younger,  some  older  than  witness.  The  youngest  did 
not  stay  to  sleep.  Has  often  dropped  asleep  in  her 
chair,  and  so  have  the  others.    After  a  year  she  left 


for  a  place  where  she  was  offered  2s.  6c?.,  and  had 
regular  hours  and  meals  ;  but  she  went  back  after  a 
while  to  her  first  place,  and  had  to  work  in  the  same 
irregular  way  as  before.  By  when  she  was  15  she 
had  made  without  overtime  as  much  as  3s.  6d.  When 
she  was  about  13  she  had  to  give  over  work  for  a  bit, 
because  she  could  not  see  any  longer.  Used  to  see 
things  like  a  mist  before  her  eyes.  By  14  was  quite 
shortsighted.  At  15  went  into  a  warehouse,  and  was 
in  three.  The  hours  were  called  from  8  till  7,  but  in 
busy  times  she  had  always  to  stay  till  9.  Had  not  to 
wait  for  her  meals  there  to  speak  of.  Works  at  home 
now.  Would  not  know  me  again  if  she  saw  me  ; 
would  "  have  to  come  nearer  a  bit  for  that." 

[This  witness  sat  during  the  whole  time  facing 
me,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  feet,  the 
lights  shining  full  on  my  face.  Though 
a  comparatively  young  woman  (stated  to 
me  afterwards  to  be  about  30,  though  she 
looked  nearly  50),  she  looked  utterly 
worn  out,  her  face  wrinkled  as  with  age, 
and  her  eyes  glazed  and  watery.  This 
may  be  owing  no  doubt  in  part  to  distress 
arising  from  want  of  work  or  inability  to 
do  it  well,  as  well  as  from  the  exhaustion 
of  former  overwork.] 


Louisa  Taylor. — Went  to  lace  drawing  at  a  mis- 
tress's before  she  was  6.  Her  regular  hours  of  work 
were  from  8  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night.  Never 
left  before  9,  but  often  stayed  till  10,  when  she  first 
went,  but  not  much  longer.  When  there  was  an 
order  they  all  often  had  to  wait  for  their  dinner, 
which  should  have  been  at  1,  till  2  or  3  or  even  4. 
That  was  very  often.  They  used  then  to  have  to 
swallow  their  tea  as  they  could,  and  get  to  work 
again  directly.  It  was  seldom  that  they  had  half  an 
hour  for  it.  The  mistresses  used  to  keep  a  cane  then 
to  make  the  children  work,  and  beat  them  on  the 
hands  till  the  blood  would  run  down.  Has  seen  that. 
Believes  it  is  not  the  custom  now.    Went  to  a  ware- 


house at  11  years  old.  The  hours  were  fairly  regular 
at  the  two  at  which  she  was.  They  were  not  often 
after  9  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  then  they  would  be 
to  10,  to  get  orders  off  if  wanted.  Her  sister  (Mrs. 
Simpson)  had  to  stay  later  to  mend  the  net,  fold,  and 
finish  it.  That  is  not  the  case  now  on  Saturday 
nights,  because  the  vans  will  not  call  for  goods  after 
about  7^,  and  if  goods  are  sent  after  that  they  must 
be  sent  by  the  express  train  at  10,  and  much  more 
carriage  paid. 

[This  witness  is  a  young  woman,  stated  to 
be  about  25.] 


Mary  Ann  Simpson. — Went  to  a  lace  mistress  at 
the  age  of  7.  Her  hours  of  work  were  from  7  or  8 
in  the  morning  till  8  or  9  at  night.  There  were  about 
20  children  there  altogether.  They  often  stayed  till 
10  or  11  at  night,  and  once  all  the  night,  i.e.,  they 
worked  on  till  6  in  the  morning,  and  then  lay  down 
on  the  floor  or  anywhere  till  about  9  a.m.    She  was 


about  8  years  old  then.  All  the  other  girls  from  her 
age  up  to  about  15  sat  up  also.  When  she  was  10, 
went  to  a  warehouse.  Her  usual  hours  there  were 
from  8  till  7,  or  when  they  were  busy,  from  7  till  9. 

[This  is  a  young  woman    apparently  just 
grown  up.] 


MRS.  BRANDHETH,  HOLL 

Generally  employs  about  two  children,  six  elder 
girls,  and  25  women,  but  has  none  here  now,  work 
being  short.  The  hours  are  8  to  7.  Girls  of  13  or 
14  and  upwards  sometimes  on  special  occasions  stay 
till  9  p.m.,  but  never  later.  Lets  the  women  take  home 
work,  but  never  the  younger  ones.  It  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  have  the  hours  regular.    It  would 
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give  work  more  to  those  who  want  it,  and  would  not 
leave  so  many  idle  at  odd  times  as  is  the  case  now. 
The  long  hours  which  children  often  work  are  no 
profit  to  any  one,  as  they  get  so  exhausted  that  they 
can  do  nothing,  especially  if  so  young  as  many  of 
them  are.  Mothers  very  often  bring  children,  par- 
ticularly on  Monday  mornings,  to  ask  her  to  take 
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them.  Many  are  about  51  or  6,  to  judge  by  their 
appearance.  Last  week  a  man  (a  glazier)  asked  her 
to  take  his  child,  "  a  sharp  little  girl,  5  last  Friday." 
In  the  same  week  a  woman  brought  her  child,  so 
little  that  she  could  not  be  above  5.  It  was  the  fifth 
or  sixth  time  that  she  had  brought  her.  The  mother 
said  that  she  had  been  out  at  work  before,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  was  true,  for  she  took  up  the  scissors  and 
cut  away  in  such  a  manner  that  she  must,  in  witness's 
opinion,  have  been  at  it  for  at  least  six  months.  No 
doubt  these  children  were  taken  to  some  mistress  who 
would  have  them,  though  probably  only  a  few  are 
now  taken  so  young.  To  her  knowledge  there  are 
many  very  poor  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  others,  who  earn  much  better  wages,  who 
send  them  to  work  very  young  and  drink  all  their 
earnings. 

Is  certain  that  there  are  still  many  places  where 
children  are  worked  for  very  long  hours,  sometimes 
from  6  or  7  a.m.  till  11  or  12  at  night,  but  probably  not 
so  much  just  now,  as  trade  is  so  bad,  but  they  are 
even  now,  if  there  is  an  order,  and  they  would  be 
much  more  so  if  trade  were  good  again.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  bad  time  for  learning  about  them,  as  they 
are  not  wanted. 

Went  out  to  a  mistress  herself  before  she  was  5, 
and  "  could  not  reach  the  door."  All  her  sisters  went 
when  they  were  very  little  older.  At  her  first  place 
there  was  only  a  girl  of  9  or  10  besides  herself. 
Witness  stayed  there  eight  or  nine  months,  sleeping 
in  the  house  to  be  ready  for  work.  Has  been  called 
at  4  a.m.  and  stayed  up  often  till  1  at  night  there,  soon 
after  she  went.    She  used  to  be  so  tired  she  could  not 
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stand.  Twice  at  least  she  was  kept  up  all  night  there  Lacerinishing. 
and  had  to  work  next  day.  The  elder  girl  used  to  be 
fetched  home  by  her  mother  if  she  was  later  than  9  or 
10  p.m.  At  her  second  place  there  were,  after  a  while, 
toAvards  20  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  about. 
The  hours  were  supposed  to  be  from  7  a.m.  till  9  p.m., 
but  the  girls  often  went  at  6  a.  m.  and  stayed  till  10  or 
lOi  p.m.,  seldom  later,  but  more  often  to  those  hours 
than  anything  else.  Witness  did  four  nets  a  day  ;  the 
price  paid  for  each  of  which  by  the  warehouse  was  6c?. 
She  got  2s.  a  week  for  this.  This  mistress  was  very 
cruel  and  used  to  beat  her  with  the  tinned  end  of  a 
fishing  rod  and  has  made  her  fingers  bleed  with  it.  The 
other  girls  were  beaten  with  a  cane,  and  one  of  them, 
a  relation  of  witness's,  had  her  back  all  covered  with 
black  and  blue  from  it.  Thinks  that  this  mistress 
was  as  bad  as  any  then,  but  there  were  others  scarcely 
better,  according  to  what  other  girls  used  to  tell  her 
of  their  being  knocked  about.  There  were  so  much 
fewer  mistresses  then  to  whom  girls  could  go.  The 
room  was  very  damp,  in  a  street  near  the  canal, 
with  a  fire  only  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  and 
a  brick  floor.  This  made  their  leet  very  cold,  as, 
so  as  not  to  dirty  the  lace  or  floor,  they  had  to 
sit  without  shoes.  [I  have  often  seen  this.— J.E.  W.] 
So  they  generally  had  colds  or  something  the  matter 
with  some  of  them.  One,  a  strong  big  girl,  became 
a  cripple  from  sitting  so  long  on  a  short  stool,  which 
made  her  spread  her  feet  out  sideways  till  they  began 
to  grow  in  that  way.  She  went  to  the  Union  and 
died,  and  her  sister  is  now  very  stunted,  owing,  as 
witness  thinks,  to  the  hard  work.  Was  at  two  or 
three  warehouses  afterwards,  but  had  moderate  hours 
and  no  bad  treatment. 


MRS.  GILLESTHORPE'S,  HALIFAX  PLACE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  mistress  here,  a  person  of  more  than  usual  intelligence,  is  in  reality  only  an  overlooker  em- 
ploying hands  for  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  W.  Marriott  and  Co.  in  a  workshop  adjoining  her  house, 
and  therefore  not  free  as  to  the  management  and  amount  of  the  work.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  girls  is  far  below  the  average,  not  so  much  in  health,  which  is  low  elsewhere,  as  in  dress  and  outward 
condition,  and  the  mistress  stated  her  belief  that  the  hands  employed  here  were  probably  some 
of  the  poorest.  Some,  who  live  at  a  distance,  dine  and  most  have  tea  in  the  work  room,  which  is  very 
narrow,  only  a  few  feet  wide,  though  long,  and  with  a  fire. 

Mrs.  Gillesthorpe. — Usually  employs  from  30  to  40  The  hours  here  used  to  be  from  8  till  7,  but  some 
women  and  girls  of  all  ages  down  to  9,  about  10  or  a  time  ago  some  of  the  young  men  in  the  warehouse 
dozen  being  adults.  The  work  is  drawing,  and  the 
hours  from  8  till  When  there  is  an  order  they  must 
work  till  9  or  9^,  beyond  which  time  she  never  keeps 
the  young  children,  i.e.,  under  about  12,  and  if  she 
can  possibly  spare  them,  she  lets  them  go  as  much 
earlier  as  she  can.  The  others,  however,  sometimes 
stay  till  10  p.m.,  though  never  later.  Sometimes  the 
children  themselves  ask,  "Please,  may  I  stay,"  and  then 
she  lets  them.  The  youngest  get  about  Is.  6d.  and 
Is.  lOaf.  a  week  ;  girls  of  15  or  16,  about  3^.  or  3s.  6d., 
unless  they  are  very  quick,  when  they  may  get  about 
as  much  as  a  woman,  i.e.,  about  5s.,  or  at  the  most, 
6s.  Does  not  like  taking  children  so  young,  but  there 
are  so  many  parents  often  out  of  work  themselves  in 
Nottingham  that  the  earnings  of  the  children  are  a 
great  help,  and  mothers  beg  so  for  their  children  to 
be  taken,  and  in  busy  times  she  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  take  whom  she  can  get,  and  does  not  like  to  get 
rid  of  them  afterwards.  It  grieves  her  to  see  such 
little  children  going  out  to  -work  for  all  the  day  when 
they  ought  to  be  going  to  school  or  play. 

But  few  of  the  younger  ones  can  put  their  name  to 
their  work  or  even  read  numbers,  though  she  wishes 
they  could.  Knows  some  young  women  of  23  or  24  or 
more  in  a  lace  warehouse  close  by  who  cannot  read,  but 
who  having  been  brought  up  at  lace  work  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning,  though  they  are  very  anxious 
and  try  to  learn  at  night  schools  or  teach  themselves. 
Had  to  leave  school  herself  before  she  was  8,  when  her 
father  died,  to  go  to  lace  work,  and  only  learned  by  a 
kind  mistress,  with  whom  she  was  at  service  for  three 
years,  teaching  her  on  Sunday  nights,  and  at  Sunday 
school,  and  what  she  learned  so  either  in  reading  or 
manners  she  never  forgot. 

E 


finding  the  confinement  too  much  for  their  health, 
and  thinking  it  caused  declines,  combined  to  get  a 
half  holiday  on  Saturdays  for  recreation,  and  the 
same  was  done  in  some  other  warehouses.  Some 
well-disposed  gentlemen,  thinking  that  the  girls 
were  even  more  confined  and  sutfered  more  from 
it,  tried  to  get  them  a  half  holiday  and  they  got 
it,  but  the  hands  had  to  work  an  hour  longer 
every  other  evening  in  the  week  for  it.  They  would 
sooner  do  this,  however,  than  lose  the  half  holiday, 
because  it  is  so  convenient  and  pleasant  for  those  who 
have  to  work  all  the  week.  It  enables  those  who 
have  families  to  get  their  things  at  market,  and  all  of 
them  to  get  a  little  fresh  air  and  rest,  and  to  get  their 
clothes  and  things  ready  for  Sunday.  However,  the 
master  did  not  like  the  half  holiday,  so  now  they 
work  till  4^  on  Saturday,  and  add  half  an  hour  to 
each  of  the  other  evenings,  which  they  like  better 
than  not  having  any  time  on  Saturday.  Work  being 
so  scarce  elsewhere,  they  must  be  content.  Is  sure  a 
little  holiday  is  no  loss  to  the  masters,  as  the  people 
work  so  much  better. 

Was  in  a  warehouse  up  till  about  seven  years 
ago,  when  she  married.  Worked  there  regularly 
from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  summer  and  winter  both, 
i.e.,  nearly  all  the  year  round,  except  a  few  nights, 
and  on  Saturday  nights  till  12.  There  were  other 
warehouses,  she  believes,  that  worked  till  12  on 
Saturday  nights  also,  though  all  did  not,  only  odd 
ones  ;  but  now  goods  cannot  be  got  off  so  late.  There 
were  several  girls  under  18  with  her,  and  she  was  so 
herself ;  there  were  others  younger,  one  perhaps  of 
12,  two  of  14,  and  so  on.  It  was  quite  the  regular 
thing  then  to  see  the  warehouses  working  till  9  or  10 
I  4 
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Lace  Finishing,  p.m.  ill  tlie  busy  times,  and  women,  girls,  and  cliildrcn 

  all  worked  together  in  them,  though  there  were  fewer 

Nottingliam.    young  children  there  then  than  there  are  now.  Since 
""77"  .     then,  i.e.,  about  seven  years  ago,  when  they  first 

Mr.J.h.White.  ^^^i^^^  of  "  the  panic,"  trade  has  never  been  generally 
good,  though  some  houses  have  done  very  well,  and 
v/hen  they  have  orders  they  must  work  any  hours,  but 
she  has  never  herself  seeu  one  working  after  10  p.m. 

When  she  was  at  work  in  this  way,  she  used  to  get 
quite  done  and  wearied  beyond  meiisnre  by  Saturday 
night,  and  had  no  inclination  to  go  out  or  do  anything 
but  rest.  When  they  are  at  work  to  the  Aveck's  end 
up  to  Saturday  night,  they  are  not  able  to  enjoy  rest 
and  worship  on  Snnday.  If  they  had  the  rest  on 
Saturday  they  could.  Has  heard  many  of  the  "  good 
inclined  "  say  that  if  they  went  to  worship  on  Sunday 
they  were  too  tired  to  attend  as  they  would  wi.sh,  and 
has  often  herself  in  consequence  not  gone  in  the  morn- 
ing, though  she  loves  to  go  then,  more  than  at  the  night 
even.  Never  got  a  walk  except  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  in  the  week  was  often  so  wearied  for  Avant  of  a 
walk  that  she  could  not  eat  her  dinner.  Sometimes  if 
she  had  to  go  out  of  an  errand  for  the  master  it  made 
her  much  better,  and  she  could  cat  her  dinner  then. 
The  errand  girls  are  in  much  better  health  than  the 
others,  and  can  eat  better.  A  stranger  can  see  that 
they  have  colour  and  look  much  stronger.  As  the  day 
gets  on,  the  girls  seem  to  want  a  bit  of  play. 

The  work  done  here  (drawing)  is  one  of  the  lowest 
paid.  Work  varies  at  different  places.  In  clipping,  if 
the  clips  are  bad,  i.e.,  a  fine  small  pattern  and  dilRcult, 
three  farthings  for  a  thousand  clips,  and  if  it  is 
good,  a  halfpenny  a  thousand,  is  fair  pay,  and  would 
satisfy  everybody,  but  generally  good  and  bad  to- 
gether are  done  for  about  a  halfpenny  the  thousand, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  charged  at  a  farthing  a  row  or 
some  such  way,  which  makes  it  come  to  something 
less  than  a  halfpenny  a  thousand.  Never  heard  of 
any  being  done  for  a  farthing  a  thousand.  Has  done 
rough  mending,  but  chiefiy  of  fine  fancy  lace,  and  for 
good  houses  ;  and  being  a  very  quick  worker,  could 
get  10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  but  at  other  times  has  worked 
harder  and  got  only  5s.  If  the  machine  makes  bad 
Avork,  i.e.,  with  many  holes,  the  masters  cannot  afford 
to  pay  in  proportion,  as  that  Avould  make  it  seem  to 
come  to  so  much.  In  mending,  some  can  take  the 
pattern  much  quicker,  i.e.,  if  it  is  left  imperfe<'t  by 
the  machine  ;  others  cannot,  and  sit  and  jjonder  over 
it  how  to  fill  it  up.    If  they  are  sociable,  one  Avill 


sooner  help  another  than  let  the  master  know  that  one 
is  slow  ;  but  when  others  come  and  offer  to  do  the 
work  quicker  for  the  same  money  it  runs  the  pay  of 
all  down.  Believes  that  some  of  the  plain  twist 
cotton  lace  rough  mending  is  fearfully  badly  paid,  as 
low  very  likely  as  2s.  Gd.  a  week  ;  but  cotton  and  all 
has  been  much  lower  ever  since  the  panic. 

Eliznleth  Ami  Shaivc,  age  12. — Went  out  to  a 
lace  mistress  at  about  5  years  old.  Does  not  know 
whether  she  Avas  turned  5.  There  Avere  tAvo  girls 
besides,  but  bigger  than  she  Avas.  She  Aveut  to  Avork 
at  8  and  came  aAvay  at  7  in  the  CA'ening.  Goes  to 
Sunday  school  and  chapel,  but  Avas  never  at  any  other 
school.  Can  tell  the  letters  but  not  sound  the  Avords. 
(When  tried,  does  read  very  short  Avords  slowly). 
Can  read  the  "  little  words."  At  chapel  they  said 
Jesus  Avas  a  good  man  and  could  save  a  many  people. 
She  has  no  father. 

[This  girl  is  Avretcliedly  pale  and  ragged, 
and  seems  utterly  crushed  by  her  early 
Avork,  or  Avant,  or  both.  Her  words  fell 
as  wearily  and  as  lifelessly  as  if  dropped 
by  the  strokes  of  a  pendulum.] 

Caroline  Early,  age  12.. — Went  out  to  a  lace  mis- 
tress Avhen  5  years  and  9  months  old  (by  her  mother's 
account).  Was  the  only  girl  there.  Went  as  her 
mother  could  spare  lier.  Keads  "  the  sun  set ;  "  that 
means  is  gone  into  the  sky. 

Harriet  Gibson,  age  12. — Went  to  lace  Avoi'k  Avhcn 
about  7.  There  Avere  no  other  girls.  Has  been  to 
school  on  Sunday  but  never  in  a  week.  Knows  her 
letters  but  cannot  sound  the  words. 

Maria  Becktcith,  age  9. — Has  been  at  four  Avork 
places  (lace)  before  she  came  here.  Went  at  7  years 
old.  Her  hours  of  Avork  then  were  from  8  till  7,  or  8, 
or  81.  Works  here  from  8  till  7^,  or  8  or  8i.  Has 
been  to  school  on  Sunday  sometimes,  but  never  else. 
Knows  "  O  "  but  not  "  B." 

Harriet  Frog  gat,  age  13. — Lived  at  Basford  and 
Aveut  to  school  there  till  tAVO  months  ago.  Can  read, 
and  never  has  to  stop  to  spell  a  long  Avord.  Can 
write  Avell  in  a  copybook  and  do  a  feAv  sums. 

[This  girl  is  said  by  the  mistress  to  be  the 
best  scholar  in  the  room.] 


MR.  GRUNDY'S,  LACE  MASTER,  RUTLAND  STREET. 

This  room  is  Ioav,  and  the  air  hot  and  close  like  that  of  a  clothes  wash-house.  The  smell  seems  to 
be  caused  by  the  starch  used  in  dressing,  given  out  from  the  lace  in  a  Avarm  or  damp  air.  Most  of 
the  girls  look  pale  and  unhealthy.  The  cubic  space  is  about  1,800  feet,  and  the  full  number  of  girls 
about  15. 


J/?'.  Grundj). — Woi'ks  himself  in  a  Avareliouse  all 
day  till  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  scarcely  e\'er  gets 
home  to  tea.  Would  not  like  his  giids  to  be  obliged 
to  leave  off'  earlier,  because  they  Avould  have  to  begin 
earlier,  and  in  Avinter  they  could  not  get  along  with 
the  Avork  in  the  cold  mornings.  When  the  room  gets 
Avarm  with  the  gas  in  the  winter  evenings  they  "  get 
"  their  hand  in  "  and  like  to  go  on  till  9  or  10. 

Could  not  Avork  tAvo  sets,  because  he  cannot  get 
one  full  set  even  now,  bad  as  trade  is,  and  it  Avould 
make  so  much  confusion. 

It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  have  the  hours 
limited.  A  piece  of  lace  AA'orth  2/.  or  3/.  is  just  sent 
in  to  his  girls  and  must  be  done  by  to-morroAV,  as  a 
large  case  of  goods  Avorth  200Z.  or  300/.  is  Avaiting  for 
it  to  go  to  Hamburgh,  and  if  it  has  to  wait  tAvo  or  three 
days  for  the  next  steamer  it  may  be  late  for  LeipsicFair. 
If  it  Avere  going  to  America  it  might  have  to  Avait 
a  Aveek  or  10  days. 

Still,  Avork  is  never  so  Avell  done  under  pressure  as 
more  at  leisure,  and  if  the  effect  of  any  law  Avere  to 
make  Avork  more  regular  it  Avould  be  a  benefit  to 


everybody,  and  a  limit  to  night  work  Avould  do  no  harm 
if  all  Avere  under  the  same  rules  ;  but  it  might  drive 
Avork  to  Germany,  Avhere  labour  is  so  much  cheaper. 
The  children's  earnings  are  badly  spent  by  their 
parents.  Kuoavs  a  case  where  three  little  sisters 
Avoi'king  for  him,  aged  9, 12,  and  14,  took  home  betAvecn 
them  14s.  a  Aveek,  and  the  mother  spent  7s.  in  gin. 
Traced  this  out  because  he  has  a  great  dislike  of  drink 
shops. 


Henrietta  Spencer,  age  10. — Has  been  here 
years.    Only  clips,  cannot  do  scolloping  aa'cII. 


four 


Hours  of  Avork  are  from  8  till  7,  but  comes  herself 
now  at  \  past  7  to  take  the  little  dog  out  a  Avalk  and 
is  paid  extra  for  that.  Before  that  used  always  to 
haA'e  a  bad  sore  throat  about  once  a  month,  and  used 
to  be  so  as  she  could  not  get  her  breath  Avithout  hold- 
ing her  head  back,  but  is  better  since  she  took  the 
little  dog  out  every  morning.  Cannot  hoAvcA'cr  stand 
a  croAvd,  and  kept  out  of  it  at  the  Fair.  Has  not 
often  the  headache.  If  they  are  busy  they  stay  till  8^  to 
9  p.m.    In  summer  they  are  very  "  throng,"  and  oftener 
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stay  late  than  not.  Has  stayed  till  9  p.m.  for  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks  together.  Dinner  at  1,  an  hour,  all  going 
home  unless  it  is  wet.  Tea  here  at  5,  half  an  hour. 
Have  always  the  same  times  "no  less  nor  no  more." 
Can  tell  by  the  clock  near  enough,  though  she  "is  not 
"  a  very  good  reader."  Have  what  they  earn  ;  she 
gets  from  3^.  6d.  to  45.  2c?.  or  so.  Goes  to  the  Ranters' 
school  on  Sunday.  "  It's  a  good  school.  I'd  rather 
go  than  miss  it."  Reads  in  the  Testament.  Reads 
"  about  God  and  the  Samaritans  and  the  Disciples  and 
"  where  Jesus  wept."  Has  not  been  at  a  night  school, 
but  went  to  a  day  school  when  about  4  or  5  till  she 
went  to  work  at  a  lace  mistress's  when  going  6. 
Was  getting  a  good  reader  when  she  left  and  could 


to  24,  but  not  "  three  times  "  &c.  Mother  sends  her 
to  mass  at  8  or  9.  Teacher  at  school  asks  if  she  has 
been,  and  is  pleased  if  she  has,  angry  if  not.  Is  not 
asked  about  Joseph  or  Jesus  Christ,  "  No,  Sir  ; 
"  never  heard  nowt  of  those  folks."  Knows,  how- 
ever, (when  asked  further)  that  Christ  "  was  a  good 
"  man,"  but  she  only  heard  those  two  or  three  words, 
and  that  so  long  ago  before  she  came  to  work.  It 
was  when  they  were  just  giving  over  "  about  5  minutes 
"  to  4,"  and  teacher  had  no  time  to  tell  them  more. 
That  was  the  only  time  she  was  told.  Does  not 
know  what  a  Christian  is.  (The  first  girl  says  "  you 
are  ".)  Has  heard,  but  forgets,  what  comes  to  people 
when  they  die.    Often  coughs  like  that  in  the  morn- 


Lace  Finishing. 

Nottingham,  j 
Mr.J.E.W 


read  both  Bible  and  Testament,  but  now  is  getting     ing,  seldom  in  the  afternoon. 


such  a  bad  reader  that  she  "cannot  gain  it  again." 
Cannot  write,  and  does  not  know  what  sums  are. 
Knows  that  4  times  9  is  36,  because  she  has  to  reckon 
up  her  work.  Twenty-three  "  draws"  make  a  day, 
and  there  is  ^d.  a  draw  for  all  over  that,  but  she  does 
not  try  to  reckon  it  up  because  mistress  always  pays 
right.  Clipping,  but  not  drawing,  used  to  dazzle 
her  eyes  when  looking  at  it  dree,  and  make  them  ache, 
but  she  is  "  getting  master  of  it "  now.  Got  a  stiff 
neck  from  working  dree,  and  so  did  the  mistress,  and 
could  hardly  move.  Has  not  a  cold,  but  coughs  like 
that  (very  frequent  single  cough)  very  often.  Could 
not  do  without  it. 

[A  very  delicate  looking  child,  with  pale 
flushed  face,  and  pupils  enlarged  far  beyond 
what  was  natural  for  the  amount  of  light.] 


Elizabeth  Sanders,  age  8. — Has  the  same  hours  of 
work  and  meals.  Mistress  gives  them  a  basin  of  milk 
and  a  kettle  to  boil  for  tea.  Gets  2s.  9d.  and  3s.  a 
week ;  at  first  had  Is.  Goes  twice  every  Sunday  to 
the  Catholic  school  from  10  to  12  and  2  to  4. 
Goes  to  a  night  school  five  times  a  week  straight  from 
her  work  and  can  get  in  there  till  9^  or  9^.  Writes 
figures  on  a  slate  and  spells.  Can  spell  "  can,"  but 
not  "girl."    Can  do  "  twice  one  is  two,"  and  so  on  up 


[This  girl  also  has  a  frequent  low  cough.] 

Catherine  Ward,  age  8.- — At  work  two  years. 

Mary  Ann  Ward,  age  10. — At  work  three  years. 

Mary  Ann  Simpkins,  age  11. — At  work  4^  years. 

Charlotte  Comrie,  age  10. — At  work  four  or  five 
years. 

Mary  Ann  Porter.— Is  overlooker  here.  There 
are  fires  in  the  workroom,  but  when  the  gas  is  lighted 
she  can  hardly  stand  the  heat.  Tells  the  children 
here  they  are  "  like  queens  "  now.  Went  out  to  a 
lace  mistress  herself  at  7  years  old.  There  were 
nine  girls  from  the  age  of  7  upwards  to  some  about 
grown  up.  The  usual  hour  for  going  was  7,  but  they 
thought  themselves  lucky  if  they  got  home  by  10  p.m., 
though  they  did  not  stay  much  later.  They  had  to 
sit  without  shoes  on  a  plaster  floor.  Has  often  thought 
since  that  it  was  this  which  has  given  her  the  pains 
which  she  has  now,  or  it  may  be  the  sitting  so  long. 
Girls  have  to  take  off  their  shoes  now  so  as  not  to 
dirty  the  piece.  It  is  not  the  few  yards  only  which 
may  be  dirtied  that  matter  so  much  by  themselves, 
but  they  spoil  the  whole  piece  and  the  loss  falls  on 
the  person  who  has  it  out. 


MKS.  SHATLOCK'S,  WOOLPACK  LANE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


There  are  here  a  few  quite  young  children. 

Sarah  Warsup,  age  7. — Has  been  here  half  a  year. 
Learned  drawing  at  home  before.  Hours  are  8  to  8, 
not  later.  Dinner  at  1,  an  hour  ;  tea  at  5,  half  an 
hour  ;  goes  home  for  dinner,  but  brings  her  tea  here. 
Gets  Is.  Sd.  a  week,  had  Is.  at  first.  School  twice 
on  Sunday,  and  chapel.  Has  been  a  few  times  to  the 
Ragged  school  at  night,  and  for  a  month  or  two  by 
day.  Can  read  short  words  without  spelling  (if  of 
two  letters  only,  not  if  of  three).  Used  to  copy  on  a 
slate  "  '  m-e '— '  me,'  "  and  "  '  t-o '— '  to.'  "  Six  and 
six  are  12  ;  did  that  on  a  slate.  River  and  sea  is 
where  there  is  all  the  water.  Hears  at  chapel  about 
God  and  that  Christ  died  for  us. 


Sarah  Low,  age  7. — Here  nearly  five  months. 
Learned  drawing  at  home  so  as  to  come  here.  Same 
hours  and  meals  as  last  witness.  Has  Is.  a  week. 
Goes  to  school  twice  on  Sunday  ;  spells  a  little,  but 
does  not  know  all  her  letters,  and  cannot  write  or 
figure  at  all. 

Elizabeth  Low,  age  9. — (Sister  to  last  witness.) — 
Here  nearly  a  year.  Comes  with  her  sister,  and  goes 
to  school  twice  on  Sunday  and  to  chapel  at  night. 
Her  sister  and  she  went  to  school  since  3  or  4  years 
old  :  learned  to  sew,  and  write  "  M,"  and  read. 
(Reads  three  letter  words  without  spelling.) 


MRS.  HALL'S,  LACE  CLIPPER,  PENNYFOOT  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Close  in  front  of  this  house,  and  separated  only  by  a  pathway  a  few  feet  wide,  is  a  place  for  boiling 
down  refuse  animal  matter.  The  smell  is  complained  of  by  the  neighbours  as  very  offensive.  One 
has  left,  another  is  leaving,  and  two  of  Mrs.  Hall's  predecessors  have  given  up  her  house  on  account 
of  it.    Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Sanitary  authorities,  but  without  effect. 

A  boy  works  here  at  the  same  clipping  frame  with  six  girls. 

A  difficulty  was  made  about  admitting  me,  and,  though  this  was  overcome,  I  was  interrupted  more 
or  less  throughout,  and  at  last  altogether,  but  not  before  I  had  found  that  the  children  were  quite 
young,  had  worked  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  for  long  hours,  and  I  was  told  afterwards  that 
the  house  had  a  bad  character  for  severe  work  and  a  severe  mistress.  (See  the  statement  in  the  account 
of  Wells'  house,  next  but  one  below.) 

I  was  told  that  two  sisters,  aged  11  and  9,  were  the  chief  support  of  their  mother,  a  widow,  and 
several  young  children.    The  younger  one  looked  very  wan  and  sickly. 
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children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


LaceKnishing.      Mary  Bradshmv,  age  11. — Has  worked  here  five 

  years,  always  at  the  same  black  lace. 

Nottingham. 

  The  hours  are  called  from  8  to  8,  but  are  usually 

Mr. J.E.White,  to  9.    All  stay  the  same  time,  except  the  youngest 

  girl,  who  has  just  come.    They  have  always  plenty 

of  work. 

Has  dinner  at  1,  an  hour  allowed;  goes  home  to  it. 
It  takes  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  to 
get  there.    The  others  go  home  too.    Tea  at  5,  half 


an  hour.  She  has  it  in  her  mistress's  room.  The 
others  go  home.    The  meal  times  are  regular. 

Has  set  wages  ;  4s.  3rf.  a  week,  and  \d.  an  hour 
for  overtime.  Has  got  10c?.  in  a  week  for  overtime, 
and  9c?. 

Has  been  to  a  Sunday  school  twice  a  day  for  the 
last  two  months,  but  was  never  at  a  night  or  a  week 
day  school.    Can  hardly  spell. 

Has  been  in  a  chapel  about  a  dozen  times  in  her 
life.    Noah  was  in  the  ark. 


MK.  HAWKINS',  FRAME  LACE  CLIPPER,  PETER  STREET,  OLD  RADFORD. 

A  square  room  beneath  a  stocking  factory,  with  five  large  clipping  frames.  It  was  stated  that  18 
or  20  were  the  outside  numbers  ever  employed  here,  and  that  not  more  than  two  frames  were  used  at 
the  same  time.  If  they  were,  the  room  would  be  far  too  full  for  health.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  girls  (see  below)  that  30  girls  have  worked  here.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  very 
slack  time  in  November,  only  one  frame  Avas  in  use,  employing  10  girls,  all  under  13.  As  it  was, 
the  room  was  much  over  heated  by  a  stove  and  without  ventilation.  My  thermometer,  which  I  placed 
on  a  form  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  the  room  from  the  stove,  stood  at  70°.  The  gas  burners,  of 
which  there  were  a  large  number,  were  not  lighted,  it  being  day  time. 


Eliza  Glossop,  age  11. — Two  years  here  on  and 
off.  Hours  are  8  to  8,  or  if  busy,  from  7  or  1\  till  9. 
Dinner  at  12,  an  hour.  Tea  at  half  an  hour. 
Some  stay  here  for  both.  Set  wages  2s.  9d.,  and 
an  hour  for  overtime.  Has  worked  at  some  other 
places,  and  had  about  the  same  hours.  Has  been  at 
Sunday  school  for  some  years.  Tried  to  go  before 
she  Avas  .5,  but  was  sent  back  because  she  was  too 
little.  Has  just  begun  to  go  to  school  at  night 
(Tuesdays),  but  never  was  at  a  day  school.  (Asked 
to  read  says)  :  "  The  letters  is  like  them  we  do  at 
"  school,"  but  cannot  spell  them.    Is  learning  to 


write  "  slant  strokes."  It  is  such  a  long  while  since 
she  went  to  church  that  she  does  not  know  what  she 
heard  about  Jesus  Christ,  or  whether  He  was  kind 
or  did  good  to  people. 

When  she  first  came  here  it  made  her  eyes  ache, 
but  she  is  used  to  it  now.  Her  head  aches  badly 
about  once  a  day  and  she  feels  sickly,  but  not  so 
much  just  lately.  Her  cough  pains  her  all  about  here 
(throat).  When  her  sister  (about  14)  worked  here 
a  little  time  back  there  were  30  girls  in  the  room. 
She  has  just  gone  to  a  silk  factory. 


MRS.  WELLS',  CLIPPER,  PENNYFOOT  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Elizabeth  Weed,  age  10. — Here  three  months. 
Was  at  Hall's  (named  above)  three  days.  Mother  took 
her  away  because  they  wanted  her  to  work  so  long. 
They  told  her  at  Hall's  that  if  she  would  come  at  7  and 
stay  till  9  at  night  they  would  pay  her  a  lot  of  money, 
viz.,  35.  a  week.  Did  work  those  hours  for  the  three 
days  that  she  was  there. 

Hours  here  are  fi-om  8  to  8.  Dinner  at  1,  an  hour. 
Goes  home.  Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.  Has  that 
down  stairs. 


Has  set  wages,  1*.  a  week.  Is  going  to  rise  to 
Is.  3d.    Had  8d.  at  first,  when  they  were  slack. 

Has  been  to  a  Sunday  school  since  she  has  been  in 
Nottingham,  i.e.,  for  a  year.  Was  in  Ireland  before. 
Went  to  church  there.  Has  only  been  to  chapel 
here  about  three  times,  viz.,  for  the  "  eating,"  and  Ihe 
"  anniversary,"  and  another  time.  In  Ireland  there 
was  preaching  to  the  soldiers  about  Jesus  and  God. 


MRS.  JENKINS',  PLUMPTRE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

There  are  two  work  rooms  here,  one  on  the  ground  floor  for  five  girls  above  13,  and  five  women, 
the  other  for  generally  about  10  young  children.  The  latter  is  a  basement,  dark,  choked  up,  and 
stifling  hot ;  in  appearance  much  like  a  scullery  with  a  large  raised  washing  sink  standing  out  into  the 
room.  A  girl  of  8  had  been  here  for  three  months,  and  at  two  other  mistresses'  before  for  some  weeks 
each.    None  had  been  here  more  than  three  or  four  months,  some  only  a  week  or  two. 


Ellen  Blagden,  age  9. — Here  four  months.  Runs 
elastic  into  hair  nets.  All  do  the  same.  The  proper 
hours  are  from  8  to  8,  but  they  stay  till  9  or  10,  and 
are  late  for  .several  nights  together.  They  do  not  all 
stay.  Dinner  at  1  ;  generally  an  hour.  Tavo  girls 
and  the  women  have  it  here.  Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour. 
All  but  six  have  it  in  this  (basement)  room.  Gets  so 
much  a  gross  of  nets  ;  about  2s.  a  week  or  2s.  6d. 
Has  been  to  school  twice  on  Sunday  a  year  and  a 
half.  Never  at  a  night  school  ;  at  a  week  day  school 
for  half  a  year  long  ago.  Can  spell  a  little  (can),  but 
do  nothing  else.  Does  not  know  what  a  whale  or  a 
mountain  is.  Goes  to  a  church.  The  clergyman  tells 
them  about  Jesus. 

Ellen  Holmes,  age  11. — Only  three  weeks  here. 


Before  that  made  cigars  at  Leicester.  Comes  to  work 
at  6  and  6^  a.m.,  and  stays  till  8^  or  9  p.m.  That  is 
common.  Comes  early  because  father  does  not  like  her 
to  stay,  and  so  she  never  stays  later  than  9.  Those  up- 
stairs stay  till  10  generally,  sometimes  later  if  there  is 
an  order.  Thinks  they  stay  till  10-|- or  11.  Same  meal 
times  as  last  witness.  Has  them  in  the  room  (base- 
ment). Went  to  Sunday  school  at  Leicester  ;  never 
to  a  night  school ;  at  a  day  school  for  two  years  till 
she  went  to  work  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Can  read 
the  Bible,  spelling  sometimes,  and  write  "  middling." 
Nearly  forgets  her  sums,  but  could  do  multiplication, 
"  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,"  long  division,  and  all 
that  sort. 


MRS.  CARVER'S,  BRUNSWICK  PLACE,  KINGSTON  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  house  stands  in  one  of  the  yards,  so  common  in  Nottingham,  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
street,  and  closed  by  a  wall  at  the  farther  end,  the  houses  on  each  side  being  built  on  at  their  backs 
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to  the  backs  of  other  houses,  which  in  turn  front  on  yards  of  the  same  kind.  The  yard  is  16  feet  wide  Lace  Finishing, 
and  8  or  10  houses  deep,  with  what  appears  to  be  a  privy  and  ash  pit,  common  to  all  the  houses,  at  j^t^^^^^j^jj^ 

the  farther  end,  and  a  pump  in  the  middle,  with  a  gutter  containing  some  stagnant  water  and  refuse   _ 

running  from  it  to  the  street.    Across  the  yard  clothes  are  hung,  below  the  height  of  the  head,  on  Mr.  J.E.White. 

many  parallel  lines  to  dry.    There  are  two  very  small  work  rooms,  one  on  the  first,  the  other  over  it   

on  the  second  floor,  each  with  one  window  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  girls  who  work  in  these  are  all 
learners,  and  quite  young.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  very  slack  time,  there  were  one  of  6  years, 
seven  of  8,  and  four  others.  The  eldest,  13,  had  been  there  five  years.  One  of  11  had  been  there  6| 
years.  The  full  number  in  each  room  is  10,  besides  a  mistress.  The  top  room,  which  is  rather  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  measuring  into  the  recess  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  is  12  feet  6  inches  long, 
11  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  6  feet  10  inches  high.  Reckoning  these  in  round  numbers  as  12  x  12  x  7 
feet,  which  gives  something  over  the  exact  measurement,  and  taking  the  space  gained  by  a  lantern 
skylight  thrown  up  in  one  corner  as  equal,  as  nearly  as  the  eye  can  judge,  to  that  taken  up  by  the  fire- 
place, which  projects,  gives  1,008  cubic  feet,  or  less  than  92  for  each  of  the  11  persons.  This  room  did 
not  strike  me  on  entering  as  crowded  more  than  many  other  lace  mistresses'  rooms  which  I  have  seen, 
but  of  which  I  have  not  taken  so  exact  measurements.  Much  care  and  kindness  seemed  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  children  by  the  mistress  and  her  daughter,  who  overlook  them.  One,  a  girl  of  8,  who  knew 
only  some  of  her  letters  and  no  figures,  repeated  to  me  almost  without  a  mistake  two  very  long 
ballad-hymns  about  little  children,  which  she  had  been  taught  while  at  work  by  her  mistress,  and  I 
was  asked  to,  though  I  did  not,  hear  others  say  things  which  they  had  been  taught  in  the  same  way. 
Both  the  mistress  and  her  daughter  wore  spectacles.  The  former  began  lace  Avork  at  G,  the  latter 
was  always  short  sighted. 


Mrs.  Newton. — Overlooks  the  children  for  their 
first  year  in  the  top  room.  Eight  is  the  best  age  to 
begin.  If  they  begin  younger  they  can  hardly  manage 
the  scissors,  and  do  not  seem  to  care  to  get  on.  Gives 
them  "  drops  "  or  something  as  rewards  to  encourage 
them,  and  if  they  get  many  in  a  week  adds  something, 
perhaps  3(i.,  as  overtime  to  their  wages,  so  many 
"  drops "  counting  a  halfpenny.  Gives  each  child 
a  halfpenny  for  herself  in  addition  to  her  wages. 
It  takes  three  years  before  they  learn  to  be  thoroughly 
good  workers  and  fit  for  a  warehouse.  A  girl  of  8, 
who  has  been  here  a  year,  earns  Is.  a  week.  Another 
of  8,  here  two  months,  earns  Is.  Has  noticed  that 
the  children  suffer  very  much  from  indigestion  and 
improper  clothing.  Their  parents  do  not  manage  well 
with  them.  They  give  them  tea  for  dinner  and  let 
them  have  supper  with  themselves  off"  hard  pork, 
herrings,  pickled  cabbage,  or  other  unsuitable  food. 
Then  they  will  dress  them  out  in  a  large  crinoline  and 
smart  summer  frock,  with  perhaps  hardly  any  bonnet, 
cloak,  or  even  shoes.  Has  had  to  buy  flannel  for  one 
little  girl  who  is  clothed  in  this  way  even  now  (No- 
vember), and  suffers  very  much  from  rheumatism  in 
consequence.  It  is  the  custom  in  many  kinds  of  lace 
work  to  make  the  children  sit  without  their  shoes  to 
prevent  soiling  the  lace.  Keeps  dry  slippers  for  them 
here  when  needed.  Also  the  parents  will  buy  two  or 
three  useless  periodicals  like  Reynolds',  &c.,  instead 
of  paying  Id.  or  2d.  to  have  useful  books  from  a 
library  as  they  might.  Often  lets  the  children  have 
books  from  a  library,  but  they  will  not  take  care  of 
them. 

Mary  Wood,  age  6. — Clips.  Cannot  tell  how  long 
she  has  been  here.  She  came  in  apple  time  (summer, 
the  mistress  said,  my  visit  being  in  November). 
Lives  near  Temperance  Hall  (half  a  mile  off").  Comes 


by  herself,  but  sometimes  mother  brings  her.  Does 
not  lose  her  way.  Comes  at  8  and  leaves  at  8,  or 
often  7.  Goes  home  to  her  dinner  at  1,  and  back  by 
2.  Tea  at  5,  in  the  kitchen  ;  half  an  hour.  Earns 
9d.  a  week  for  mother  and  \d.  for  herself  to  spend. 
Often  goes  to  school  on  Sunday  and  to  chapel,  but  not 
to  a  night  school.  Went  to  a  week  day  school  a  little 
while  ago. 

Harriet  Gamble,  age  11. — Has  been  here  "rather 
"  better  than  six  years."  Came  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
Is  nearer  12  than  11  now,  but  does  not  know  her 
birthday.  (It  being  now  November  she  can  have  been 
barely  5  when  she  came.)  The  hours  are  from  8  to 
8,  and  in  winter  8^  to  8^.  Has  stayed  till  9  several 
times,  but  the  youngest  do  not  stay.  Dinner  at  1  ;  an 
hour.  Goes  home.  Tea  at  5  ;  half  an  hour  ;  down- 
stairs. Has  4s.  set  wages.  When  they  were  2>s.  9d. 
has  taken  home  5s.  with  overtime.  Has  been  to  Sun- 
day school  for  two  or  three  years,  but  not  to  a  night 
or  week  day  school  ever.  Can  read  a  little  (slowly, 
but  without  spelling),  but  cannot  write  at  all.  Some- 
times when  she  is  looking  at  her  work  it  "  goes  all  of 
"  a  piece  "  before  her  eyes,  and  sometimes  has  to  give 
up  work  for  a  headache. 

[This  girl  looks  pale  and  sickly,  with  black 
under  her  eyes,  and  is  the  girl  spoken  of 
by  her  mistress  as  rheumatic] 

Katherine  Comrie,  age  8. — Clips.  Same  hours  and 
meals  as  the  others.  Has  not  stayed  later  than  9,  but 
has  done  that  two  or  three  times  in  a  week.  Is  sure 
of  this.  Has  been  at  a  Sunday  school  for  two  years, 
but  never  to  a  night  or  week  day  school.  Does  not 
know  all  her  letters,  or  any  numbers. 

[This  is  the  girl  Avho  repeated  the  verses.] 


MRS.  JACKLIN'S,  FRAME  LACE  CLIPPER,  GEORGE  STREET,  NEW  BRADFORD. 

A  boy  and  21  girls,  all  under  13,  with  an  overlooker,  work  here  at  three  clipping  frames  in  a  room, 
so  crowded  that  there  is  barely  space  to  pass  between  them,  and  part  of  it  scarcely  seven  feet  high. 
A  girl  of  12  had  been  here  five  years,  one  of  12,  two  of  11,  one  of  10,  and  one  of  9  had  been  here 
three  years  each,  one  of  7  two  and  a  half  years,  another  of  7  six  months,  and  there  were  two  other 
children  of  7  years  lately  come.  There  were  four  gas  lights  at  tlie  height  of  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  the  lace  is  clipped  on  the  hand  the  lights  are  usually  lower.  A  Avoman  living  in  the 
house  Avith  an  infant  and  two  or  three  very  young  children  not  at  work  were  also  in  the  room.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  overlooker,  a  young  woman,  the  noise  and  confusion  Avere  so  great  that 
it  Avas  most  difficult  to  take  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children,  who  seemed  all  of  a  poor  class,  and 
many  pale  and  sickly,  one  with  her  face  covered  with  unsightly  breakings  out.  Having  an  opportunity 
afterw  rds  of  taking  the  actual  masurement  of  this  room,  neither  shape  nor  height  being  uniform,  I 
took  wfiat  seemed  rather  above  than  below  the  average  dimensions,  as  24  feet  long,  10  feet  broad, 
and  7  high,  which  gives  (24  x  10  x  71,680)=  1,680  cubic  feet.    The  full  number  of  children  Avas  stated 
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Lace  Finishing,  by  the  mistress  to  be  24.    There  is  the  overlooker  besides.    This  allows  only  67  cubic  feet  and  a 

  fraction  of  space  for  each  of  the  25  persons,  or  with  the  numbers  in  at  the  time  of  my  visit  still 

Nottingham.  Jggg 


Mr.  J.  E.White.  Mrs.  Jacklin. — Has  kept  girls  for  45  years.  Has 
now,  when  full,  24  ;  formerly  bad  36.  Went  to  work 
herself  when  young  at  5^  a.m.  and  stayed  till  10  p.m., 
but  there  was  no  regular  time.  Is  very  particular 
to  make  the  children  sit  straight  at  the  frame  and  not 
all  on  one  side,  and  corrects  for  that  sooner  than 
anything.  If  they  sit  straight  frame  clipping  is  very 
riice  work  for  them.  It  is  not  women's  work,  as  they 
cannot  get  a  living  by  it.  The  proper  price  from  a 
warehouse  is  \d.  for  1,000  clips.  It  is  never  more, 
but  this  piece  which  she  has  now  from  the  warehouse 
is  less  than  a  \d.  for  the  thousand  clips.  That  will 
scarcely  pay  for  the  doing,  what  with  the  fire,  gas, 
scissors  sharpening,  &c.,  and  she  cannot  take  any 
more  at  that  rate. 

[The  French  rate  for  clipping  is  stated  to  be 
\d.  a  thousand  clips.  See  statement  of 
the  witness  Bricquot.] 

Elizabeth  Matliers,  age  12. — Has  been  at  work 
here  five  years. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  8  to  8.  Sometimes 
comes  at  7  and  stays  till  9,  or  9^,  or  10  p.m.  Some- 
times all  have  stayed,  but  generally  the  younger  ones 
are  sent  away  earlier. 

They  always  breakfast  before  they  come  at  whatever 
hour  that  is.  Dinner  at  121,  an  hour.  Tea  at  5, 
half  an  hour.    All  go  home  for  both. 

There  is  no  washing  place,  but  if  they  are  on  white 
lace  they  come  down  into  the  kitchen  to  wash. 

Has  set  wages,  Zs.  6d.  a  week,  but  is  paid  extra  for 
overtime.  Has  made  as  much  as  a  day,  i.e.,  ten  hours 
overtime  in  a  week,  but  not  lately,  as  work  is  short. 

Went  to  Sunday  school  for  half  a  year  a  long  time 
ago,  but  never  to  a  night  or  week  day  school. 
Knows  some  of  her  letters.  (Does  not  know  some 
capital  letters  when  shown  to  her.)  Was  never  taught 
anything  at  home. 

Has  been  to  the  Independent  chapel,  but  not  often. 
The  preacher  says  that  "  them  as  is  wicked  always 
"  goes  to  the  bad  place."  Has  heard  father  say  that 
the  first  thing  that  Jesus  Christ  did  was  to  make 
wine  of  water,  but  does  not  know  whether  He  did 
kind  things  for  people  or  made  them  well.  Knows 
of  the  Queen  but  not  her  name. 

Has  a  cough  sometimes.    It  hurts  her  breast,  but 


not  often.  Has  no  headaches,  and  the  work  does 
not  dazzle  her  eyes,  but  sitting  so  long  makes  her 
legs  stiff. 

Has  a  sister  here  7  years  old.  She  has  been 
here  two  or  three  years  and  comes  and  goes  with  hei', 
and  sometimes  stays  late  when  witness  does. 

Her  sister  goes  to  school  every  Sunday,  but  does 
not  read  better  than  witness. 

Sister  has  the  rheumatics  very  bad  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  but  less  now  than  she  used 
to  do. 

The  room  is  very  hot  at  night  at  times  both  in 
summer  and  winter. 

Maria  Hackett,  age  9, — Has  been  here  three  years. 

Works  from  8  to  8  usually,  but  has  come  at  7  for 
a  week  together.  Has  stayed  till  9,  or  and  10 
at  night,  but  not  often  so  late  as  10,  and  lately  they 
have  not  stayed  so  late.  The  "  little  uns,"  i.e.,  about 
half,  are  sent  home  then  at  8. 

Her  meals  are  the  same  as  the  last  girl's.  Has  set 
wages,  Zs.  6d.  a  week.  Has  just  risen  from  3s.  3c?, 
At  first  got  Is.    Mother  keeps  the  house  with  it  all. 

Went  to  a  Sunday  school  a  few  times  a  long  while 
ago,  but  never  to  a  night  or  week  day  school.  Does 
not  know  her  letters.  (Does  not  know  a  capital  A  or 
B  when  shown.)  Has  not  heard  of  David  or  the 
flood,  or  Noak,  or  the  ark,  but  has  heard  of  the  people 
being  all  drowned. 

Has  been  to  the  Ranters'  chapel,  but  not  regularly. 
The  preacher  told  them  about  Jesus,  but  she  does 
not  know  whether  He  was  kind  to  little  children  or 
other  people. 

Has  headaches  in  the  morning  about  every  fort- 
night, and  stops  work  for  a  day  or  two  or  half  a  day. 

Has  no  cough  or  pains  anywhere.  The  work  does 
not  dazzle  her  eyes.  They  do  not  often  have  "  dree" 
work.    The  black  is  the  worst. 

Her  sister  is  7  and  has  been  here  half  a  year. 
Sister  comes  at  the  same  time,  but  goes  home  at  8 
by  herself.    She  lives  in  the  next  street. 

Sister  cannot  read.  Has  fits,  but  not  so  much 
lately. 

People  kneel  to  say  prayers.    She  nearly  always 
does  at  night  and  says  "  Our  Father "  and  abou 
mother  and  father  and  sisters  and  brothers.  Mother 
taught  her. 


MRS.  BARTRAM'S,  KINGSTON  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  is  a  small  but  high  room  with  one  window,  but  no  other  ventilation.  Judging  by  the  eye 
it  cannot  be  more  than  12  feet  square  by  10  high,  giving  12  x  12  x  10  =  1,440  cubic  feet.  When 
more  girls  were  employed  here,  15  or  16  of  the  youngest,  who  on  that  account  needed  more  looking 
after,  were  put  together  in  this  room  to  be  under  their  mistress,  seven  or  eight  elder  ones  working  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Taking  the  full  number  with  the  mistress  as  16  this  would  give  1440-^-16  =  90 
cubic  feet  for  each  person.  The  present  average  number  was  stated  to  be  10,  besides  the  mistress, 
the  work  being  of  a  kind  (clipping)  which  required  more  space  than  the  former  work  (drawing)  and 
trade  being  bad.  But  this  allows  scarcely  133  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  Part  of  this  space  was  taken 
up  by  a  bed  piled  up  with  black  lace,  the  smell  of  the  dye  being  very  strong.  The  bed  was  laid,  and 
as  I  was  told  in  use,  but  not  regularly. 


Laura  Cropper,  age  9. — Lately  come.  Was  at 
another  lace  mistress's  (Carver's)  for  two  years. 
Hours  here  are  8  to  8^.  Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  Tea 
at  41,  half  an  hour.  At  her  last  place  did  not  stay 
after  8^  or  9.  Had  2s.  6d.  set  wages  there.  Gets 
about  3s.  5c?.  here,  according  to  the  work.  Has  been 
to  a  Sunday  school  since  she  was  6,  but  not  to  a 
night  school,  and  only  for  a  short  time  to  a  day  school. 
(Spells  two  or  three  short  words.)  Never  wrote, 
or  learned  what  sums  are.  Sometimes  when  the  gas 
is  on  and  she  is  tired,  it  makes  her  work  go  "  all  of  a 
piece,"  so  that  she  cannot  see  it,  but  one  eye  has  been 
weak  a  long  time  and  is  better  now.  Has  not  always 
a  cough  like  that,  but  cannot  breathe  so  well  as  she 
"  used  to  could,"  particularly  when  she  is  not  well 


ago. 


or  is  walking  quick.  Had  a  fever  1-|  years 
which  left  her  with  "  such  a  bad  (foul)  breath." 

[A  pale  girl,  with  shoulders  drawn  up  and 
frequent  single  cough.] 

Harriet  Yeoman,  age  16. — Same  hours  as  last 
witness.  Never  stays  longer  than  8^,  but  sometimes 
takes  a  piece  home  with  her  if  there  is  an  order.  In 
a  full  week  can  get  10s.  Has  been  to  a  Sunday 
school  since  she  was  5  or  6,  never  to  a  night  school, 
but  to  a  day  school  from  2  years  old  to  1 0.  Can  read, 
(Reads  long  words.)  Cannot  write  "  a  deal,"  not  a 
letter.  Did  sums  at  the  day  school,  but  has  forgotten 
them.  Heard  mistress  tell  of  King  David  at  school, 
but  knows  nothing  of  Adam  or  Eve  "  as  she  knows  of." 


CHILDEEN'S  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 
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MRS.  JOWETT'S,  HIGH  STREET,  NEW  RADFORD,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Here  seven  little  girls  with  their  mistress  and  her  daughter  clip  all  day  in  a  small  bedroom,  up  very- 
steep  and  narrow  stairs.  In  the  room  is  a  bed  apparently  in  use,  but  not  made  since  the  morning 
and  very  untidy,  with  clothes  hanging  about  it,  and  there  are  heaps  of  old  rubbish  from  the  lace 
clipping  huddled  into  the  corners.  The  whole  place  looks  very  squalid.  A  bedroom  so  kept  is 
clearly  not  a  fit  place  of  work.    The  room  is  lighted  by  gas. 


Mary  Bagster,  age  10. — Has  clipped  since  she  was 
7,  and  nearly  always  the  black  lace. 

Usual  hours  are  from  8  to  8.  If  they  are  "  very 
"  throng,"  come  at  6  and  stay  later.  Has  stayed 
till  10  p.m.  then,  but  not  later.  It  is  according  to 
the  work.  Sometimes  leaves  at  6  or  5.  Worked  in 
a  smaller  room  formerly  where  there  was  no  gas. 
They  could  not  work  by  candle  light  for  fear  of 
setting  fire  to  the  piece  of  lace. 

Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour.  Tea  at  4^  ;  half  an  hour. 
All  go  home  for  them  ;  but  one  has  tea  with  the 
mistress. 

Has  set  wages,  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Her  sister,  aged  9, 
has  the  same.  Her  sister  has  been  here  at  the  work 
since  she  was  5^  years  old,  and  earns  the  same.  The 
others  get  from  Is.  6d.  up  to  3s.  The  mistress  says 
she  cannot  pay  them  much  now  work  is  so  slack. 

Goes  to  Sunday  school  twice  a  day.  Never  was 
at  a  night  school ;  but  went  to  a  week  day  school 
since  she  was  2  till  she  came  here.    Her  sister  went 


before  she  could  talk.  Can  read  her  Bible,  and  sister 
can  read  a  little.  Used  to  be  a  good  writer  and  was 
just  getting  into  addition  in  sums,  but  now  she  cannot 
write  at  all,  and  forgets  how  to  make  figures. 

Knows  that  the  other  girls  all  go  to  school  on 
Sunday,  and  thinks  that  most  of  them  read. 

Goes  to  Bethel,  the  Ranters'  chapel,  on  Sunday. 
There  is  a  different  man  there  to  speak  every  time. 
He  tells  them  to  be  good  children,  and  religious,  and 
try  to  get  to  heaven. 

Her  eye-sight  is  good.  Is  always  asthmatic  in 
winter.  Often  has  headaches.  Was  taken  very  bad 
when  working  late  one  Saturday  night.  Could  not 
stand  while'  they  dressed  her  next  morning,  or  eat 
"  half  a  pikelet,"  or  drink  a  sup  of  tea.  The  doctor 
did  not  say  what  was  the  matter.  Her  sister  is 
strong. 


[Looks  pale  and  delicate, 
gent.] 


Is  very  intelli- 


Lace  Finishing. 

Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.E.White. 


MRS.  JOINS',  CLIPPER,  PENNY 

The  hands  were  all  gone  from  here  for  the  day. 
who  has  been  here  six  months.    The  hours  are  from 
an  hour. 

MRS.  DAKIN'S,  SHERWOOD 

Margaret  Tracey,  age  1 1 . — A  year  ■  and  a  half 
here.  Draws.  The  hours  are  from  8  to  8,  some- 
times 81  ;  the  latest  is  9.  That  has  not  been  more 
than  two  nights,  when  there  was  an  order  wanted  in 
the  morning.  Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour.  Goes  home. 
If  there  is  an  order  mistress  tells  her  to  make  haste 
back.  Lives  10  minutes  off,  or  if  she  runs,  5.  Gets 
about  5s.  in  summer,  or  6s.  in  a  good  week.  Some- 
times 4s.  School  twice  on  Sunday.  A  night  school 
in  winter  from  to  9^.  Was  at  an  infant  week-day 
school  from  about  5  years  old  till  9.  Used  to  sew, 
read,  write,  and  do  sums,  "  the  same  as  mistress  does 
"  her  work,  and  adds  shilling  to  shilling,  and  twice 
"  10  is  20."  (Has  to  spell  words  of  two  letters.) 
Cannot  M'rite.  Has  a  cough  most  in  the  mornings. 
Has  been  badly  for  above  12  months.  Is  weak  in  her 
inside  (chest),  and  has  palpitation. 

[A  very  pale  thin  girl,  and  looks  very  con- 


FOOT  STILE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

They  are,  a  woman,  a  girl  of  16,  and  a  girl  of  8, 
8^  to  8.    Dinner  at  1 ,  an  hour.    Tea  at  5^,  half 


STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

sumptive,  described  by  her  sister  as  "  badly 
"  in  winter.  She's  delicate,  and  has  been 
"  in  the  infirmary  two  months."] 

Annie  Tracey,  age  9. — Has  the  same  hours  as  her 
sister  (last  witness).  Went  to  a  Catholic  day  school 
from  4  to  8  years  old.  Can  read  a  few  Avords  without 
spelling.  (Does).  Got  "  a  many "  little  pictures, 
and  once  a  doll  for  being  a  good  girl  and  minding 
her  lessons,  but  has  "  lost  it  all  now."  Could  write 
words  on  a  slate,  if  easy. 

[A  delicate  but  unusually  intelligent  child, 
spoken  of  by  her  mistress  as  "  such  a  one 
"  to  work  as  never  was.  She  works  so 
"  hard  I  am  sure  she  will  be  ill.  She 
"  works  till  she  has  to  rest  her  little 
"  head.] 


MISSES  TAYLOR'S,  HOLLOW  STONE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Four  girls  under  13  clip  here. 

Ann  Meek,  age  7. — Hours  are  8  to  8.  Sometimes 
comes  at  7,  but  never  stays  after  8,  nor  do  the  others. 
Has  been  at  lace  work  more  than  a  year.  Had  to 
leave  a  warehouse  because  she  was  too  little.  Never 
went  before  8  or  stayed  after  7  there,  and  got  2s.  or 
Is.  \0d.  at  drawing.  Gets  Is.  6d.  here.  All  go 
home  to  dinner  at  1  for  an  hour  ;  for  tea  at  5,  half  an 
hour,  but  if  it  is  wet  they  have  it  in  the  room.  Lerves 
at  5  on  Saturday.  Has  been  at  Sunday  school  regu- 
larly for  two  years,  not  to  a  night  school,  but  to  a 
day  school  till  she  went  to  work.  Can  read  her  A, 
B,  C,  but  no  more.  Forgets  what  she  heard  at 
chapel.    Mother  told  her  about  heaven  a  long  while 


ago,  when  "  sister  was  a  dying  "  ;  but  it  is  such  a 
long  while  ago  that  she  forgets  what  she  heard  of  it. 
Is  very  badly  sometimes  and  can  eat  nothing,  and 
cannot  breathe  easily.  Her  eyes  have  begun  to  be 
very  bad  lately,  and  hurt  a  bit,  and  she  can  hardly  see. 
Had  the  headache  so  this  morning  that  she  could  not 
work,  and  she  is  not  many  days  without  it. 

[One  of  her  eyes  is  nearly  stopped  up  by  a 
discharge.  I  was  told  that  she  had  been 
with  a  mistress  who  was  "  not  good," 
where  she  got  Qd.  a  week.] 


MRS.  HILL'S,  HOLLOW  STONE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

One  woman,  four  girls  over  13  and  two  under,  are  employed  here  in  clipping,  in  a  room  close  and 
hot,  the  gas  light  at  the  height  of  a  little  over  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

F  f  3 
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CHILDKEN's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Laee  Finishing.      Eliza  Lambert,  age  1 1 . — Hours  are  8  to  8  summer 

  and  winter,  never  later.    An  hour  for  dinner  at  1, 

Nottingham.     half  an  hour  for  tea  at  5.    All  go  home  for  these. 

 ■        Has  set  wages,  3s.  Gd.    Has  "-one  to  the  ragged 

school  twice  on  Sunday,  for  three  years,  hut  never  to  a 
day  or  night  school.  Can  read  "  not  a  deal."  (Does 
not  know  all  the  letters.)  Never  tried  writing  or 
sums.  Does  not  know  whether  the  Bible  is  a  book  ; 
— whether  Jesus  Christ  Avas  crucified  ; — or  whether 
she  is  a  Christian.    Saying  prayers  is  "  Our  Father." 


Says  that  night  and  morning.  Has  not  often  head- 
aches, and  does  not  get  giddy  over  her  work. 

[This  girl  is  very  pale  and  ill  dressed.  The 
mistress  says  that  she  has  no  mother,  and 
is  much  neglected  at  home  by  her  father 
who  will  not  let  her  go  to  night  school 
because  there  is  a  penny  to  pay,  though 
she  (mistress)  tries  to  get  her  girls  to  go.] 


MRS.  BROWN,  LACE  MISTRESS,  CARRINGTON  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Employs  generally  about  six  girls  of  from  12  or  13 
up  to  16,  but  has  none  just  now.  Lace  is  nice  work 
but  "  very  dree,"  and  all  of  it,  even  drawing,  bad  for 
the  eyes.  Mending  is  the  worst,  waling  and  grafting 
(joining  a  piece  to  another  so  as  not  to  show)  next, 
and  pearling.  Both  white  and  black  are  very  dree. 
Has  travelled  a  great  deal  and  knows  foreign  lace 
towns,  but  thinks  there  is  not  a  town  any  where 
where  there  are  so  many  short  sighted  girls  as  in 
Nottingham.  Most  are  so.  They  go  along  the  street 
blinking  in  a  way  that  shows  what  they  are.  Stooping 
so  much  as  they  do  at  mending  and  in  particular  at 
frame  clipping,  is  very  bad  "  for  indigestion."  They 
all  complain  of  this,  and  it  must  injure  their  constitu- 
tion in  time.  Not  one  in  20  has  any  colour  in  her  face. 
The  steam  heat  also  is  very  bad  and  nearly  makes 


you  sick,  and  leaving  the  hot  rooms  gives  cold.  Many 
complain  much  of  rhuematism.  The  trade  is  one  of 
great  care  and  anxiety.  Has  had  work  sent  at  9  at 
night  to  be  done.  The  hours  in  warehouses  and 
houses  have  been  very  late,  but  not  so  much  just 
lately,  but  they  would  if  there  were  Avork.  Never 
worked  with  her  girls  past  1 1  p.m.,  as  she  could  not 
stand  it  or  work  next  day.  Hears  two  young  womeu 
come  back  from  a  warehouse  to  a  house  next  her  at  1 
and  2  in  the  morning.  Knew  a  youth  of  17  who  died, 
as  the  doctor  said,  entirely  from  his  long  hours  at  the 
wfirehouse  (hosiery  ;  l)ut  the  warehouses  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  lace).  He  had  to  go  at  7  a.m.  and 
stay  till  10  and  11  p.m.,  waiting  at  times  two  or  three 
hours  for  his  dinner. 


MRS.  S.  SWANN'S,  GLASSHOUSE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Mrs.  Swarm. — Does  clipping,  scolloping,  and  draw- 
ing. Has  indoors  two  or  three  young  girls  to  learn, 
and  a  few  other  girls  and  about  20  or  25  Avomen.  But 
nearly  all  are  away  now,  as  there  is  hardly  any  work. 
Went  to  lace  mending  herself  at  9  years  old  at  Quorn 
in  Leicestershire,  where  she  lived.  The  flossing  black 
silk  shaAvls  is  the  worst  work.  Thinks  it  is  that 
which  has  injured  her  eyes  so,  but  clipping  and 
scolloping  is  almost  as  bad  as  any.  Her  eyes  pain 
her  very  much,  but  most  in  the  evening.  She  often 
has  to  stojD  and  hold  her  eyes  so  (showing)  to  rest  them. 
Has  been  very  near  "  taking  to  two  glasses,"  especially 
at  mending,  but  has  held  out  against  it  at  present. 
(Looks  a  young  woman  of  about  30  or  less.)  Glasses 
are  very  common  with  lace  Avorkers.  The  work 
tires  the  mind  too  as  well  as  the  eyes.  It  is  so 
anxious.  As  trade  slackens  the  prices  fall.  Has 
now  only  30s.  for  a  piece  of  just  the  same  kind 
and  pattern  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
length  as  one  for  which  tAvo  months  ago  she  had  21., 
and  from  the  same  house.    The  price  often  sinks  a 


third  in  a  slack  time.  They  often  remark  this  fall 
to  one  another. 

Lucy  Brentnall,  age  15. — Has  been  7  years  at  lace 
Avork,  first  at  a  mistress's,  then  in  warehouses.  At  the 
mistress's  the  proper  hours  were  8  till  7,  but  they  were 
often  till  9,  and  sometimes  till  10  and  1 1,  but  not  later. 
At  Duclos  and  Collier's  warehouse  there  was  one 
other  girl  and  nine  women.  The  hours  were  8  till  7 
and  never  after  8.  Here^they  are  8  till  7,  and  scarcely 
ever  after  8.  Has  been  to  a  Baptist  school  on  Sundays 
since  she  AA\as  6,  and  to  a  day  school  for  a  short  time 
Avhen  she  was  about  6  or  7,  but  never  to  a  night 
school.  Is  in  the  fifth  Bible  class  at  school.  Cannot 
read  all  the  words  without  spelling.  Cannot  Avrite 
at  all.  Did  almost  learn  summing,  but  forgot  it  by 
going  to  work  so  soon.  Sometimes  has  like  a  mist 
come  before  her  eyes  when  she  looks  very  "  dree," 
and  in  the  evening  her  eyes  ache  at  work.  Can  see 
the  black  better  than  the  white  by  gas  light.  The 
gloss  on  the  Avhite  dazzles  more.  (The  mistress  says 
that  she  finds  this  also.) 


MISS  GOODWIN,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Clips  and  scollops,  and  does  most  kinds  of  lace 
work  in  the  house.  Gives  the  "  brown  net  "  out  to 
be  mended,  which,  as  it  is  ill  paid,  is  done  chiefly  by 
old  people,  though  mending  is  difficult  work. 

When  trade  is  good  employs  from  12  to  20  girls 
from  14  years  up  to  25.  Tried  children  once,  but 
found  them  much  too  troublesome.  At  most  places 
they  have  to  be  kept  in  order  l)y  a  long  cane. 

Scarcely  has  any  fixed  hours,  but  calls  them  from 
8  to  8.  When  orders  come  in  the  girls  work  late 
and  early,  i.e.,  if  they  will  stay,  but  hardly  ever  keeps 
them  later  than  10  p.m.  If  that  is  not  long  enough 
gives  a  breadth  to  the  elder  ones  to  take  home  Avith 
them,  and  does  not  know  hoAV  long  they  work  at  it. 

Has  had  the  girls  up  all  night,  but  not  for  the  last 
two  years,  as  trade  has  been  so  flat.  If  an  order 
came  next  day  it  must  be  done  somehow.  She  would 
get  it  done  as  she  could,  either  at  home  or  by  giving 
it  out,  but  does  not  like  that  so  well.  The  girls 
could  go  home  to  bed  next  day  or  stay  to  Avork  as 
they  pleased.    When  Avork  is  Avanted  quickly  she  must 


take  in  any  one  she  can  get,  though  not  of  good 
character.  Clipper  and  scoUoper  girls  are  the  worst 
class  in  the  trade.  They  scarcely  ever  stay  more 
than  a  few  weeks  at  the  same  place,  and  run  off  to 
any  other  where  they  hear  from  their  friends  of  a 
little  better  wages.  But  they  gain  no  benefit  really, 
as  their  friends  often  deceive  them  to  get  their 
company.  These  girls  are  generally  quite  "  at  a  loose 
"  end,"  and  very  little  cared  for  or  looked  after  by 
their  parents. 

Ellen  Casey. — Came  here  at  18  or  19,  and  works 
as  a  "  carder  "  at  finishing.  Was  up  all  night  twice 
in  one  week  and  at  AVork  next  day.  Does  not  think 
she  has  sat  up  all  night  more  than  three  times  in  a 
season.  Miss  GoodAvin  and  she  Avere  the  only  two 
that  generally  sat  up  all  night.  The  other  girls  had 
done  so.  Carding  and  finishing  is  the  last  thing  done, 
and  therefore  she  could  not  give  over  so  early  as  the 
others,  but  it  is  easier  work  and  does  not  try  the 
eyes  so. 
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MRS.  BRIDGETT, 

rirls  at  work  now,  but  usually 


BROADMARSH,  NOTTINGHAM. 


employs 
with  an 
is  used. 


Has  no 

about  15  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15 
overlooker.  If  one  room  is  filled  a  second 
The  hours  are  from  8  to  8,  with  an  hour  for  dinner 
at  12i,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  4^.  If  she  is 
busy  she  keeps  the  elder  ones  later,  but  lets  all 
"  under  their  'teens"  go,  because  children  get  so 
tired,  they  do  not  pay  for  their  overtime.  They 


get 


as  restless  as  birds."    In  the  last  summer  she 


had  to  sit  up  all  night  once,  but  she  only  had  young 
women  with  her.  But  that  lost  her  more  than  she 
gained,  though  as  she  had  the  order  she  was  obliged 
to  do  it  or  she  would  lose  her  custom.  Was  over- 
looker in  a  factory  for  12  years  and  knows  the  plan 
well,  but  is  sure  they  would  never  work  rules  of 
that  kind  in  a  warehouse,  as  it  makes  more  trouble 
for  the  masters  and  increases  the  number  of  hands 
whom  they  have  to  employ. 


LaceFinishing. 
Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.  E.White. 


MRS.  WIDDOWSON,  CARRINGTON  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Employs  girls  at  drawing  and  clipping  and  gives 
work  out  to  married  women,  but  has  had  nothing 
lately  and  does  not  look  for  any  till  January  pi^obably. 
Her  girls  are  from  12  to  20  in  number,  and  any  age 
from  6  to  20,  and  the  hours  from  8  to  8,  or  if  busy, 
an  hour  later  perhaps.  If  the  work  is  wanted  all 
must  stay.  Children  of  6  years  old  often  begin  to 
"  draw."  In  many  mistresses'  houses  it  is  usual  to  keep 
young  children  till  9  or  10  p.m.,  which  is  too  long 
for  little  ones.  Saw  a  child  the  other  day  come  into 
a  warehouse  to  ask  for  work.  The  child  was  going 
8  and  very  little,  but  had  been  at  lace  work  for  two 
years.  Is  sure  working  at  this  early  age  is  quite 
common.  It  is  also  very  common  to  see  young 
children  coming  out  of  warehouses  at  9  or  10  at  night, 
a  score  of  them  together.  This  is  not  only  at  a  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year  but  may  be  at  any  time  when 
there  is  an  order.  When  they  leave  even  then  a 
bundle  of  work  is  often  given  to  them  to  take  home. 
It  may  be  said  perhaps  to  be  for  the  mother,  but  the 


child  sits  and  helps.  Know  houses  that  do  give  out 
in  this  way,  and  has  seen  the  children  many  a  time 
coming  home  at  night  with  these  bundles.  Believes 
bonnet  front  making  is  the  most  injurious  work  to  girls, 
and  has  heard  mothers  complain  of  its  effect  on  them, 
and  that  it  had  made  some  go  off  in  a  decline.  Sitting 
so  long  as  they  do  at  other  lace  work,  and  getting 
their  meals  in  the  work  rooms,  is  very  bad.  Employ- 
ing such  a  number  of  young  children  over  fills  the 
trade  and  runs  the  prices  down  so  that  the  work  is 
scarcely  worth  doing.  But  the  trade  has  been  cut 
up  and  spoiled  so  lately.  Formerly  it  was  busy  from 
February  to  August,  and  there  was  employment  the 
year  round,  but  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
very  bad.  If  the  work  were  moi-e  regular  it  would 
be  much  better  for  health  and  work  too.  Has  often 
heard  people  when  late  in  a  warehouse  say  they  wish 
they  were  in  a  factory  and  could  give  over  work. 
Besides  it  would  be  better  for  the  grown  up  people 
who  now  get  so  little. 


MRS.  HOLLAND,  PLEASANT  ROW,  ISON  GREEN. 


Has  no  girls  at  work  now,  work  being  short,  but 
usually  employs  10  or  12  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
14  at  frame  lace  clipping.  The  hours  are  from  8  to  8, 
never  later,  as  it  would  interfere  with  her  husband. 
An  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea  at  5.  But  little  children  are  kept  at  some 
places  from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  Has  heard  people  say  that 


"  So-and-so  will  always  oblige  me  with  an  order,  if  she 
"  sits  up  all  night  to  do  it."  Most  of  her  girls  have 
been  well  taught  at  the  national  school  here.  There 
are  but  few  places  near  for  the  girls  to  go  out  to  work, 
so  that  they  do  not  begin  so  young  and  are  better 
taught  at  school. 


MRS.  CAYLEY,  NORTHUMBERLAND  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Gives  out  lace  work  to  women.  There  is  not 
nearly  so  much  done  now  in  houses  as  there  used  to 
be.    It  is  gone  into  the  warehouses. 

It  is  a  shame  that  people  should  keep  young  children 


so  late  as  they  do  at  lace  work  in  houses,  sometimes 
till  10  o'clock. 

Some  children  are  put  to  the  work  very  young.  Many 
like  to  go,  but  soon  get  tired  of  it  and  wish  to  leave. 


MISS  POYSER'S,  WHEATSHEAF  YARD,  SNEINTON. 


Annie  Ames,  age  11. — All  clip.  Works  from  8  to 
8.  That  is  the  earliest  ;  to  9  is  the  latest.  Some 
girls  come  at  6  and  6^.  Is  not  able  herself  because 
she  is  not  well.  Has  headaches  at  times.  Is  not  tired 
at  night.  Is  not  short  of  breath.  (Is  so  audibly.) 
Dinner  at  a  quarter  to  1  ;  always  an  hour,  whether 
busy  or  not.  Tea  at  5  ;  half  an  hour.  Goes  home  ; 
but  sometimes  brings  her  tea  with  her  here.  All  clip 
the  same  piece  of  lace,  and  sometimes  spoil  it.  "  We 
"  catches  it  "  then,  but  do  not  get  less  wages.  Hers 
are  3s.  Has  been  to  Sunday  school  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  never  to  a  night  school.    To  a  day  school 


from  5  years  old  to  8  or  9.  Knows  her  letters. 
(Reads  easy  words.)    Never  wrote  on  a  slate. 

Sarah  Ann  Dudgeon,  age  15. — Her  jiroper  time  to 
come  is  6  or  6^  or  7  a.m.  Came  at  6  once  this  week, 
and  every  morning  last  week.  8  p.m.  is  the  proper 
time  to  leave  off,  but  sometimes  it  is  9.  Has  come  at 
6  a.m.  and  stayed  till  8  p.m.  It  is  only  two  or  thVee 
bigger  ones  come  at  6.  Same  meals  as  last  witness. 
Earns  4s.  6d.  Has  gone  to  school  twice  on  Sunday  since 
a  little  girl.  Never  to  a  night  school,  but  to  a  day 
school  for  three  years  some  years  ago.  Can  hardly  read. 
(Is  timid.)  Never  wrote  or  did  sums.  Has  good  health. 


MISS  BLACK'S,  CARLTON  ROAD,  SNEINTON. 

The  work  room  here  is  hot  and  close,  with  15  girls  only,  and  there  are  sometimes  20.  With  this 
larger  number,  calculating  measurements  by  eye,  the  space  would  not  be  more  than  100  cubic  feet 
for  each.  The  children  work  with  their  shoes  off.  The  mistress,  quite  a  young  person,  seemed  par- 
ticularly kind,  and  was  spoken  of  to  me  as  very  deserving. 

Annie  Burnton,  age  11. — At  lace  work  nearly  four  SJ,  or  91,  or  1\.  Cannot  say  whether  they  areoftenest 
years.  Draws.  Comes  at  8,  but  has  no  regular  time  to  early  or  la.e.  Dinner  at  1  or  a  bit  later  ;  not  often 
leaveoff.  If  not  busy,  leaves  at  6  or  5,  If  busy,  leaves  at     as  late  as  2  ;  but  they  always  have  an  hour,     Tea  at 
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Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.  E.White. 


5  ;  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Goes  home  for 
both.  All  but  the  four  biggest  girls  go  home  or  to 
friends'  houses  for  their  meals.  Gets  from  25.  to  4s. 
a  week,  and  has  Id.  or  2d.  for  herself.  School  twice 
on  Sunday.  Has  not  been  to  a  night  school,  but 
thinks  of  doing  so.  Was  at  a  day  school  for  a  short 
time  when  "  going  5."  Can  read.  (Does.)  _  Father 
taught  her,  and  is  going  to  teach  her  to  write.  He 
is  a  blacksmith,  bu't  has  not  had  any  work  for  three 
or  four  years.  Does  not  have  headache,  or  feel  tired 
when  she  goes  home. 


[Is  miserably  thin  and  pale.] 


Mary  Ann  Marwood,  age  10. — At  lace  work  three 
years.  All  have  the  same  hours  and  meals  as  last 
witness.  Earns  by  piecework  2s.  6d.  or  Is.  lOd.,  or 
35.,  if  working  from  8  to  8.  School  and  chapel  I  vice 
on  Sunday,  and  to  night  school  twice  a  week  last 
winter.  Left  a  week-day  school  to  come  to  work, 
because  father,  a  twist  hand  (lace  makei')  fell  out  of 
Avork.  He  has  not  had  any  for  20  months  till  now. 
Is  in  the  Bible  class,  and  only  spells  the  hard  words. 
Can  write  a  bit  on  paper,  and  do  one  or  two  sums. 
There  are  five  tens  in  50.  Ocean  is  sea.  Has  not 
headache  often. 

[Is  pale  and  has  a  cough.] 


MRS.  JACOB'S,  BELLARGATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Mrs.  Jacob  has  been  at  lace  work  since  she  was  14. 
All  lace  work  is  very  "  dree,"  i.e.,  tedious  and  bad  for 
the  eyes.  The  mending  is  worst ;  then  clipping  and 
scolloping.  Silk  is  worse  than  cotton,  and  requires 
more  care  every  way,  because  it  is  finer  and  used  for 
more  fashionable  things,  and  therefore  the  patterns 
change  much  oftener,  which  increases  the  difficulty,  the 
hand  and  eye  not  being  so  used  to  a  new  pattern.  The 
finer  the  pattern  the  dree-er  the  work.  The  children 
get  sick  headaches  at  it,  and  have  to  go  home.  Thinks 
that  is  fi'om  sitting  so  long  with  their  heads  down. 
Finds  her  own  eyes  weakened,  and  after  heavy  Avork 
they  will  ache,  and  she  feels  as  if  she  wanted  to  close 
them.  Cannot  see  at  a  distance  at  all  as  she  used.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  little  children  cannot  go  to  school 
more.  The  wages  which  they  take  home  are  often 
drunk  away  by  their  parents  by  Saturday  night, 
though  when  their  fathers  are  out  of  work  the  chil- 
dren's wages  are  sometimes  all  they  have  to  live  upon. 
This  has  been  so  in  the  case  of  some  of  her  children. 
For  clipping  and  scolloping  children  are  not  of  much 
use  before  11,  and  for  drawing  not  before  9.  This  is 
rather  below  the  average  age  of  the  children  whom 
she  employs  now.    The  best  age  to  begin  is  about  12. 

Mary  Ann  Hazard,  age  13. — Has  been  at  lace  work 
four  years.  Clips,  and  always  black  silk.  Has  to 
watch  very  closely  or  would  cut  it,  and  have  to  pay 
for  mending,  a  \d.  a  hole.  Can  see  the  work  as 
well  at  the  end  of  the  day  as  at  the  beginning,  and  by 
gaslight  as  by  daylight.  The  light  is  brighter  by  gas- 
light. Mistress  often  has  the  window  up  when  it  is 
too  hot  with  the  gas.  Has  good  health,  but  often  has 
the  headache  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  goes 
home  for  a  day  and  loses  her  wages.  This  is  more  in 
summer  than  winter.  It  dazzles  her  eyes  then.  It  is 
the  heat  that  does  this.  But  the  room  is  just  right  in 
summer  and  winter  both.  There  is  a  fire  in  winter. 
Can  breathe  well.  The  hours  are  from  8  till  7.  When 
there  is  a  great  order  they  come  at  7  and  stay  till  8^ 
p.m.  Never  later.  All  come  and  go  at  the  same  times. 
Dinner  at  1  ;  an  hour.  Tea  at  5  ;  half  an  hour.  One 
or  two  stay  here  for  them  and  have  them  dowai  stairs. 
Can  get  home  in  10  minutes  if  she  walks,  in  5  if  she 


runs  ;  and  if  she  is  busy  sometimes  only  stays  at  home 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  dinner.  Does  piecework,  and 
gets  5s.  or  6s.,  if  they  stay  later  and  have  better  work. 
Father  is  a  lace  maker,  and  has  been  out  of  work  two 
years.  Goes  to  school  on  Sunday  Avhen  mother,  who 
is  ill,  can  spare  her.  Plas  been  to  night  school  twice 
a  week  for  two  winters,  but  last  winter  mother  wanted 
her  at  home.  Never  was  at  a  Aveek-day  school.  Goes 
to  church  on  Sunday  night  when  mother  can  spare  her. 
The  preacher  told  her  most  about  God,  and  that  He 
was  "  a  good  man  and  saved  all  of  us."  Her  eyes  do 
not  Avater.  Has  not  a  cough.  (She  has.)  Does  cough 
a  few  times  every  day;  most  in  the  morning. 

[This  girl  has  a  short  cough  and  a  flush  in 
her  cheeks.] 

Elizabeth  Large,  age  12. — Here  towards  two  years, 
and  at  another  mistress's  tAvo  years.  Clips  and  scollops; 
ahvays  black  lace,  at  both  places.  The  hours  are  from  8 
till  7,  but,  if  there  is  an  order,  mistress  tells  them  to 
come  if  they  can  at  7  and  they  stay  till  8,  or  if  very 
busy  till  9  p.m.  ;  but  "  mistress  don't  like  to  keep  us 
late."  Can  see  by  gas  as  well  as  by  daylight,  but  when 
the  gas  is  lit  it  is  hot,  and  mistress  opens  the  window. 
Can  have  it  open  without  hurting,  because  mistress 
tells  those  who  sit  near  it  to  come  a  little  bit  forward, 
so  that  the  wind  cannot  catch  them.  Sometimes 
when  they  are  late  "  us  have  to  rub  us  eyes,"  when 
they  have  been  looking  at  it  dree,  because  they  feel 
sore.  Does  not  see  any  specks.  An  hour  for  dinner 
at  1.  It  is  sometimes  later,  but  they  always  have  their 
hour.  Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.  Goes  home  to  both. 
Gets  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  Went  to  Sunday  school  for  about 
nine  weeks,  but  mother  cannot  spare  her.  If  she  did 
go  regularly  she  could  get  a  ticket  for  the  night 
school,  but  not  otherAvise.  Never  was  at  a  day  school. 
Says  she  knows  her  letters.  (Does  not.)  Has  a  sick 
headache  about  once  a  week,  a  bad  one,  and  asks 
leave  to  go  home.  About  once  a  month  mother  gets 
her  to  bed  for  it.  When  she  looks  at  the  candle  it 
hurts  her,  and  she  sees  little  things  going  about 
against  her  eyes.  Always  speaks  husky  like  that. 
Her  throat  does  not  hurt  her  ever.  Can  breathe  well. 

[A  pale,  poorly  clothed  girl.] 


MRS.  NEWHAM'S,  QUEEN  STREET,  SNEINTON. 


Emma  Stone,  age  11. — Frame  clips.  There  are 
generally  six  girls  besides  herself,  the  youngest  9,  and 
one  about  13,  and  two  young  women,  but  they  are 
away  from  work  now,  some  gone  into  warehouses. 
Hours  are  8  to  8,  sometimes  in  summer  7  till  9,  but 
not  often.  Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  Tea  at  5,  half  an 
hour.  Two  have  them  downstairs  and  play  after- 
wards, the  rest  go  home.  Has  set  wages,  2s.  6c?.  and 
1  d.  an  hour  for  overtime.  The  youngest  girl  has  Is.  9d. 
School  on  Sundays  at  9  and  2,  and  Thursday  evening 


in  winter,  and  on  week  days  till  she  came  here  two 
years  ago.  Can  I'ead.  (Reads  a  stanza.)  Has  "lost" 
her  Avriting.  Did  addition,  subtraction,  and  multipli- 
cation, but  could  not  get  some  of  them  right.  The 
preacher  tells  them  about  the  Apostles,  viz.,  Matthew, 
James,  John,  and  Mark,  and  the  Trinity.  Her  head 
often  aches  very  bad,  but  not  her  eyes,  though  the 
white  lace  dazzles  by  candle-light.  The  black  does 
not,  and  she  likes  that  best.    Has  candles,  not  gas. 


MRS.  BROWN'S,  BELLARGATE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Sarah  Ann  Scott,  age  1 1 . — Here  three  years.  Clips. 
Hours  are  from  8  to  8,  never  later,  and  to  5  on 
Saturday.  The  other  girls  come  and  go  at  the  same 
times.  An  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an  hour  for 
tea  at  5.  Sometimes  waits  an  hour  for  dinner.  Some 


dine  and  tea  here  if  it  is  Avet  and  they  live  far  off. 
With  full  time  gets  3s.  School  on  Sunday  sometimes. 
Never  was  at  a  night  or  week  day  school.  Knows 
her  letters,  nothing  more.  Does  not  know  what  a 
lion  is. 
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MRS.  COMRIE'S,  HAWKRIDGE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Martha  Scoffin,  age  10. — Clips  here  with  mistress's 
daughter  from  8  to  8,  sometimes  till  9^,  and  till  5  on 
Saturday,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea  at  5,  going  home  for  both.  Gets  35.  Srf. 
a  week,  and  has  learned  for  a  year.    Goes  to  school 


twice  every  Sunday,  not  often  to  a  night  school,  and  ^^^^  Finishing, 

to  a  week  day  school  only  for  a  year  long  ago.    Can  -xr  ~ 
read  easy  words  without  spelling,  but  not  write,  and 

has  not  learned  much  summing.  Mr  J  E  White 


MRS.  CULLEN'S,  LACE  CLIPPER,  EPWORTH  TERRACE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Mary  Suffolk,  age  13. — Has  been  at  Avork  eight 
months.  There  are  often  seven  or  eight  girls  here. 
Now  there  are  only  three. 

Hours  are  from  8  to  8.    Never  to  later  than  8-|. 

Dinner  at  1,  an  hour  allowed.  All  go  home.  Tea 
here  at  5,  half  an  hour. 

Went  to  a  Sunday  school  for  a  year,  but  has  not 
for  the  last  six  months.    Went  to  a  night  school  twice 


a  week  for  one  winter.  Was  at  a  week  day  school 
for  two  or  three  years.  Left  a  year  ago.  Can  read 
short  words,  and  write  easy  words  on  a  slate.  Did 
easy  sums,  but  forgets  what.  Reads  the  Testament 
at  home  of  a  night,  and  on  Sunday  to  mother  or  to 
herself,  but  forgets  what  it  is  about.  Does  not  remem- 
ber about  Christ  being  born,  or  what  happened  at 
Christmas  time. 


MRS.  WILKIE,  EPWORTH  TERRACE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Is  a  maker  up  of  lace  articles  such  as  "  falls,"  &c. 
In  the  busy  part  of  the  year  i.e.,  from  February  to 
Midsummer,  employs  towards  20  women  and  girls 
in  her  house,  but  none  under  10,  as  they  are  of  no 
use  for  that  Avork  any  younger. 

Is  often  very  much  pressed  for  work  then,  but  does 


not  keep  her  hands  longer  than  from  7  in  the  morning 
to  8  in  the  evening.  Some  take  their  work  home 
then. 

Has  no  hands  in  her  house  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (October),  and  trade  being  bad  ;  there  is  but 
little  work  doing  anywhere  in  houses  now. 


MRS.  EVELYN'S,  FRAME  LACE  CLIPPER,  LENTON  ROW,  ISON  GREEN. 
There  are  offensive  smells  in  the  yard  by  which  this  house  is  approached. 


Mrs.  Evelyn. — Has  no  girls  at  work  to  day,  as  work 
is  so  scarce  now.  Generally  has  about  8,  from  9 
years  up  to  15.  The  hours  are  8  to  8  ;  dinner  at  1, 
an  hour,  and  tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.  Thinks  that  most 
of  her  girls  go  to  dissenting  schools  about  on  Sundays, 
and  are  fairly  taught. 

Julia  Thornton,  age  9. — (Looks  in  to  ask  when 
there  will  be  any  work.)     Is  the  youngest  girl  here. 


Her  hours  are  always  from  8  to  8,  not  longer.  Has 
2s.  3d.  set  wages,  and  no  overtime.  Goes  to  a  Church 
school  every  Sunday,  and  to  Church  afterwards,  but 
never  to  a  night  school.  Was  at  a  day  school  for  a 
year  till  she  began  work  about  two  months  ago.  Can 
spell  a  little  (does)  and  write  with  a  slate  pencil. 
Can  write  the  shape  of  a  kite  and  A,  B,  C.  The 
clergyman  reads  about  God,  and  Adam  in  the  garden, 
and  Eve  stealing  the  fruit. 


MRS.  HALLAM'S,  SIMON  S' 

Mary  Jane  Brown,  age  13. — Does  not  work  here 
regularly,  but  only  does  a  bit  of  drawing  sometimes 
when  she  comes  to  fetch  it  home  for  mother.  Other 
girls  do  the  same.    Draws  all  day  at  home  till  about 


^EET,  NEW  NOTTINGHAM. 

8,  and  does  not  go  to  school  in  an  evening,  but  does 
on  Sundays.  Can  read  the  Bible,  write  in  a  copy- 
book, and  has  done  some  sums  some  time  ago,  when 
she  was  at  school  for  a  few  months. 


MRS.  MOUNTIGNY'S,  RUTLAND  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 


There  are  six  girls  here,  one  of  7,  two  of  8,  two  of  9,  and  one  of  10,  and  three  or  four  women.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  rooms  which  I  have  seen  not  lighted  with  gas,  which  cannot  be  brought  in  owing  to 


a  cistern  crossing  the  entrance 

Eliza  Woolley,  age  9. — Clips  and  scollops.  Comes 
from  8  to  8,  sometimes  staying  till  9.  All  do  the 
same.  Dinner  at  1,  an  hour  ;  tea  at  5,  half  an  hour. 
All  go  home  for  dinner,  and  for  tea  also,  but  some- 
times have  this  downstairs.    Gets  2s.  9c?.    Goes  to 


school  and  chapel  on  Sundays,  but  never  to  a  night 
school.  Was  at  a  day  school  for  a  year  till  she  came 
to  work  here  two  years  ago.  Can  read  (a  few  short 
words)  but  never  counted  any  figures.  Never  heard 
of  Eve. 


MRS.  WOOD'S,  FRAME  LACE  CLIPPER,  GREGORY  STREET,  RADFORD.  . 


Mrs.  Wood. — Generally  hfis  about  six  girls,  but 
only  two  now,  both  under  13.  Never  has  more  than 
four  or  six  together  at  a  frame,  because  it  is  not 
healthy.    Wishes  the  children  could  go  to  school. 

Ellen  ,  age  12. — Is  a  frame  clipper.  Comes 

at  7  in  summer  and  8  in  winter.    Stays  till  8,  p.m,  or. 


if  very  busy,  till  9,  but  that  is  not  often.  All  go  home 
to  dinner  for  an  hour  at  1.  All  stay  here  for  tea  at 
5,  half  an  hour.  Has  been  to  Sunday  school  and  to 
church  afterwards  for  three  years,  but  never  to  a 
night  school.  Went  for  many  years  to  a  day  school 
till  she  was  at  work.  Has  been  here  two  years.  Can 
read  a  little  bit,  not  write  ;  never  learned  any  sums. 


MR.  HAWKINSES,  FRAME  LACE  CLIPPER,  PARK  STREET,  LENTON. 

There  were  no  children  here  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  consequence  of  scarcity  of  work.  The 
average  number  was  stated  to  be  about  eight,  between  the  ages  of  11  and  13,  and  the  hours  from 
8  to  8,  and  no  longer,  even  if  they  were  "throng,"  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner  at  12,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea  at       for  both  of  which  the  girls  go  home. 

Gg  • 
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lace  Finishing.  MOORE,  FRAME  LACE  CLIPPER,  GREGORY  STREET,  RADFORD, 

Nottingham.  ^.^^^  ^^^^       usually  has  from  4  to  14,  all     hour  for  tea  at  5.    Some  bring  their  breakfast.  Can 
Mr.  J.E.White,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  13.    Hours  are  8  to  8,     get  more  hands  if  he  wants. 
  never  later,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an 

MRS.  WOOLL'S,  WESTON'S  YARD,  PLUMPTRE  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Emma  Frances  Morley,  age  15. — Draws.    Hours  summing.    Can  read  easily,  but  not  write  ;  forgets 

are  from  8  to  8,  never  later.    Dinner  at  1,  an  hour.  summing,  but  could  doit  once.    Does  not  know  what 

Tea  at  5,  half  an  hour.    All  go  home.    Has  been  at  9  times  9  is  ;  17  and  17  are  38. 
an  infant  school  and  learned  reading,  writing,  and 

MRS.  MINNETT,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Is  a  clipper  and  scolloper,  employing  usually,  from  The  usual  hours  in  her  house  are  from  8  to  8,  never 

spring  to  Michaelmas,  from  six  to  eight  girls,  at  the  later,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for 

most  12,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  20,  in  her  own  tea.    At  the  present  time  (November  1862)  when 

house,  giving  a  good  deal  of  work  to  women,  who  do  trade  is  very  flat,  has  but  very  few  hands.    Has  only 

it  at  home  with  their  families.    Can  nearly  always  get  three  to  day,  and  they  are  out. 
as  many  hands  as  she  wants,  either  in  doors  or  out. 

MRS.  WILSON'S,  FRAME  CLIPPER,  PARK  STREET,  LENTON. 

it  was  stated  that  the  average  number  of  girls  here  was  10  or  12,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14, 
but  that  all  were  now  away  for  want  of  work,  and  that  this  was  often  the  case  for  two  or  three  months 
in  winter.    The  hours  from  8  to  8,  never  later,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

MRS.  NEWMAN,  SIMM  STREET,  NEW  NOTTINGHAM. 

Employs  one  girl,  age  11,  a  neighbour's  child,  at  Believes  she  goes  to  Sunday  school  and  chapel.  She 
drawing  quillings.  The  girl,  who  is  not  here  now,  often  brings  prizes  for  good  behaviour  and  attendance, 
has  no  regular  hours,  but  comes  when  she  likes,     and  can  read  and  write  nicely. 

MRS.  WRIGHT'S,  ST.  JAMES'  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mina  Shawe,  age  10. — Is  the  only  girl.  Comes  has  been  by  day  for  a  few  weeks.  Can  read,  but 
from  8  to  8  as  a  learner.    Goes  to  Sunday  school,  and     "  not  big  words,"  and  write. 

MRS.  FROST,  HENRY  STREET,  SNEINTON. 
Employs  a  girl  aged  9  and  two  women  at  drawing,  but  they  are  away  now.    The  hours  are  8  to  8  or  7^. 

MRS.  ADKINS,  PENNY  FOOT  STILE  STREET. 
Gives  work  out  to   grown  women   chiefly,  but  employs  in  her  house  two  girls  of  about  17. 

MRS.  DAVIS,  CARRINGTON  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Gives  out  work  to  about  12  married  women,  who  do  it  at  home  with  their  children. 

MISS  CAVAN,  CARRINGTON  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Is  a  dressmaker,  but  employs  a  girl  or  two  on  lace  when  trade  is  brisk. 


Account  of  THE  LACE*  [AND  HOSIERY]  MANUFACTURES,  furnished  by 

Mr.  W.  Felkin,  Nottingham. 


For  more  than  50  years  I  have  been  much  engaged 
in  obtaining,  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  state  and  progress  of 
manufactures  at  home,  as  also  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  employed  in  them. 

Having  resided  in  Nottingham  since  1825,  and 
engaged  throughout  the  interval  in  ihe  manufactures 
of  this  district,  my  efforts  have  been  frequently 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  staple  trades  of 


lace  and  hosiery,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  working 
stocking  and  lace  makers.  For  this  purpose  several 
elaborate  accounts  have  been  drawn  up  at  such  inter- 
vals, and  from  such  materials  as  could  be  obtained  by 
diligent  search,  setting  forth  the  machinery  employed, 
wages  paid,  and  other  important  particulars,  with  a 
view  to  publication.  Thus  I  made  an  actual  census 
of  the  lace  machinery  in  1836,  repeated  and  stated  in 
a  paper  drawn  up  in  1856,  and  one  of  hosiery  frames 
in  1844,  showing  the  extent  of  each  business  at  those 


*  Mr.  Telkin  stated  that  the  general  nature  of  his  remarks  did  not  admit  of  their  being  applied  to  the  subject  of  Lace  apart  from 
that  of  Hosiery.  Part  therefore  relating  exclusively  to  Hosiery  is  enclosed  in  angular  brackets,  thus,  [],  and  for  convenience  of 
reference  hereafter  to  this  statement  as  embodied  in  the  evidence  relating  to  the  Hosiery  manufacture,  parts  relating  exclusively  to 
Lace  are  enclosed  in  curved  brackets,  thus|    } — J.  E.  W. 
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epochs,  and  the  numbers,  wages,  and  condition  of  the 
people  employed.  The  latter,  read  at  the  York  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  appears  in  Muggeridge's 
report  on  the  hosiery  trade,  made  in  1844.  These 
and  various  other  papers  on  kindred  subjects  aflfecting 
the  interests  of  trade  have  often  been  accepted  as 
evidence  on  inquiries  by  Commissioners  and  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  To  the  account  of  the  lace 
trade  in  1836,  and  the  one  read  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1856,  and  to  the  census  of  the  hosiery  trade  taken 
in  1844,  and  the  reports  on  that  branch  of  our  manu- 
factures made  to  the  jury  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  again  in  1862,  I  must  refer  for  extended  details  of 
their  past  liistory  and  present  extent.  Yet  as  such 
important  interests  are  at  stake,  whether  of  the  large 
bodies  of  workpeople  whose  manner  of  employment 
and  wages  are  in  question,  or  of  the  employers,  whose 
arrangements,  affecting  profits  on  capital  and  returns, 
are  to  be  reckoned  by  millions  sterling,  it  seems 
desirable  that  some  figures  condensed  from  those 
papers  should  precedp  the  observations  which  may  be 
offered  in  reply  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Employment  of 
Young  Persons. 

[Taking  these  trades  in  order  of  time,  that  of  machine 
wrought  hosiery  was  based  on  Lee's  stocking  frame, 
invented  in  1590  at  Woodborough  in  this  county,  and 
by  the  use  of  which  the  manufacture  of  stockings  was 
established  in  1620  in  London  and  the  midland  dis- 
trict. The  number  of  frames  at  work  was — in  1670, 
1660;  in  1714,  8,600;  in  1753,  14,000;  in  1782, 
20  000  ;  in  1812,  30,000.  In  the  more  exact  census 
of  1 844  there  were  shown  to  be  in — 


Cotton. 

Woollen. 

MlKed. 

Silk. 

Not  at 
Work. 

Total. 

Leicestershire 
Derbyshire  - 
Notts  - 

6,933 
4,380 
12,440 

9,875 
46 

1,582 
171 

299 

168 
1,454 
2,094 

2,303 
792 
1,503 

20,861 
6,797 
16,383 

23,7.53 

9,921 

2,052 

3,716 

4,598 

44,041 

In  other  parts  of  England 
„          „  Scotland 
„          „  Ireland 

1,572 
2,605 
265 

In  1844 

,  total  fi'ames 

48,483 

Upon  each  former  enumeration  of  this  century  the 
frames  which  were  not  at  work  were  not  taken  any 
account   of.    These   included  during  40  years  an 
average  of  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  whole. 
Thus  the  increase  shown  in  1844  was  only  an  appa- 
rent, not  a  real  one.    For  many  years  the  hours  of 
work  had  been  long,  the  labour  severe,  and  the  weekly 
earnings  less  than  in  any  other  staple  trade,  averaging 
throughout  the  trade  less  than  75.  per  week  for  able 
bodied  persons  of  both  sexes  working  by  hand  labour 
at  the  machines.    Of  these  there  were  partially  em- 
ployed about  50,000 ;  and  about  50,000  women  and 
children  were  partly  or  wholly  engaged  in  winding 
and  seaming.    The  latter  classes  earned  from  Is.  6d. 
to  3s.  a  week.    The  returns  of  the  hosiery  trade  in 
1844  were  2,560,000/.    In  1851  they  had  increased  to 
3,600,000.  The  introduction,  about  1846,  of  the  steam 
worked  "round"  frame,  making  at  great  speed  knitted 
sacks  that  require  only  to  be  cut  and  shaped  and  sewn 
up  into  hose  by  women  and  children,  has  much 
increased  production,  and,  by  low  prices,  consumption. 
There  are  1,500  sets  of  an  average  of  12  heads  each 
of  these  "  round "  frames  in  the  trade.    Tliere  are 
now  also  about  1,500  steam  "rotaries"  of  great  width 
and  rapid  movement  (some  fashioning  by  the  machine) 
employed  in  adding  largely  to  the  production  of  cheap 
articles.    These  new  frames  have  added  to  the  dead 
outlay  of  capital  300,000/.    There  are  also  about  800 
"warp"  frames  making  various  kinds  of  hosiery.  The 
last  year  of  average  business  was  1860,  when  the 
returns  were  6,480,000/.,  consisting  of  2,630,000/.  cost 
of  raw  materials,  and  of  3,850,000/.  for  wages,  finish- 
ing, and  profits. 

G 


The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  cotton  wool  renders  Lace  Finishing. 

the  year  1862  one  of  much  diminished  employment   

and  returns.    From  1850  to  1860  demand  exceeded  Nottingham. 

supply.     The  hours  of  labour  were  lessened,  and       -rTrTTr,  ■ 

J           I  ,                          X        X         11         Mr. J.E.White, 
wages  advanced  by  competition  to  get  work  done.   

In  the  year  1860  youths  and  young  men  obtained  in 
the  narrow  hand  frames  from  12s.  to  18s.  ;  men  from 
15s.  to  25s.;  winders  and  seamers  from  3s.  to  5s.  a 
week.  At  the  "  round,"  the  "  rotary,"  and  the 
"  warp "  frames,  all  which  are  worked  by  steam, 
young  women  earned  from  12s.  to  20s.  and  men  20s. 
to  35s.  a  week.  In  cutting,  mending,  and  finishing, 
girls  and  women  got  from  8s.  to  16s.  weekly.  There 
were  employed  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  English 
hosiery  trade,  about  120,000  hands  of  both  sexes. 
Children  are  engaged  in  stitching  and  seaming  do- 
mestically. The  narrow  frames  are  for  the  most  part 
worked  in  houses  or  in  small  attached  shops,  spread 
over  250  parishes  of  the  three  midland  counties.  The 
"  warp  "  and  newly  invented  "  round  "  and  "  rotary  " 
machines  are  worked  in  steam  factories.  They  are 
very  costly  and  require  highly  skilled  hands  to  con- 
ti'ol,  and  for  the  most  part,  to  work  them.] 

{The  like  may  be  said  of  the  lace  machinery,  to 
which  we  now  proceed.  It  is  beyond  any  other,  used 
to  an  equal  extent,  ponderous  yet  composed  of  an 
infinity  of  parts,  requiring  a  perfect  mechanical  ad- 
justment in  order  to  their  harmoniously  co  -operating 
to  a  successful  result.  The  bobbin  net  trade  was 
established  in  1810  by  Heath  coat,  the  inventor  of 
the  machine.  In  1815  thei-e  were  140  machines  ;  in 
1820,  1,008  ;  in  1826,  2,469  ;  in  1831,  4,500  when 
the  returns  were  3,417,000/.  ;  and  nearly  150,000 
hands  were  employed,  far  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  women  and  girls,  dwelling  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  central  districts  of  England,  and  engaged  in 
"  lace  running,"  i.  e.,  embroidering  by  hand.  This 
work  was  in  many  cases  only  done  in  the  intervals 
of  household  labour ;  but  where  it  was  the  only  re- 
source, the  hours  were  long,  the  wages  very  low, 
and  the  labour,  being  sedentary,  injurious  to  health. 
The  earnings  were  for  a  time,  from  3s.  to  7s.  a  week. 
The  demand  for  hand  embroidery  almost  entirely 
ceased  by  the  year  1835.  In  that  year  the  machines 
were  3,800  ;  being  reduced  in  number,  but  increased 
in  width  and  speed.  The  returns  were  only  2,212,000/. 
and  the  number  of  hands  did  not  exceed  50,000. 
The  report  of  the  jury  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Birkin,  gives  3,200  machines  of 
35,000  quarters  in  width.  The  returns  he  estimated  at 
2,300,000/.,  and  the  hands  at  133,000.  An  application 
of  the  Jacquard  apparatus  to  the  various  kinds  of  lace 
machinery  had  been  so  successful  in  this  interval  of 
15  years,  as  to  result  in  the  employment  in  and  around 
Nottingham  of  thousands  of  girls  and  young  women 
chiefly,  in  "  drawing,"  "  clipping,"  "  cutting,"  "  scol- 
"  loping,"  "  folding,"  &c.  the  various  kinds  of  fancy 
goods  now  turned  off  the  machines.  In  1856  my 
summary  of  machines  was  3,500  of  40,000  quarters 
in  bobbin  net,  and  800  warp  frames  together  of  the 
value  of  1,650,000/.  ;  making  a  return  of  4,040,000/. 
and  employing  135,000  hands.  In  1862,  Mr.  Birkin 
in  the  Report  of  the  International  Jury,  states  that  he 
finds  3,552  bobbin  net  frames  of  52,544  quarters  and 
800  warp  frames,  together  of  the  value  of  2,315,000/.  ; 
and  I  make  the  return  from  these  to  have  been  in 
1860  about  5,000,000/.,  and  employing  150,000  hands. 
Of  this  return  1,200,000/.  would  be  cost  of  materials, 
and  3,800,000/.  wages,  finishing,  and  profits.  Thus 
the  bobbin  net  machines  had  increased  50  per  cent, 
in  width,  though  only  10  per  cent,  in  number,  in  11 
years.  But  this  greatly  increased  return  (more  than 
doubled)  resulted  from  the  larger  number  of  fancy 
machines,  and  those  of  great  speed  and  width.  There 
were  1,957  making  fancies  and  only  1,242  producing 
plain  nets  ;  1,949  machines  were  upon  silk  goods  ; 
1,250  only  upon  cotton ;  and  353  were  in  1862  stand- 
ing still.. 

The  extent  to  which  fancy  lace  goods  are  pio- 
duced,  all  requiring  such  a  diversity  of  labour  to  be 
performed  in  Nottingham,  where  the  finishing  opera- 
g  2 
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Lace  Finish ing,  ^jong  ^re  for  the  most  part  carried  on,  has  necessarily 
„  T  drawn  female  labour  from  all  the  surrounding  dis- 
iNottmgham.    ^^  .^^^         located  it  on  the  spot.    This  fact  opens 

Mr.  J.E.White,  up  several  subjects  of  inquiry  germane  to  the  inquiry 

 ~      ou  hand. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  stated  that  while  in  1842 
only  one  third  of  the  then  existing  machinery  was 
worked  by  steam  and  two  thirds  of  these  Aveighty 
machines  were  turned  by  hand,  now,  scarcely  Avith  an 
exception,  all  are  turned  by  steam.  Since  I80I,  three 
fourths  of  a  million  sterling  has  been  added  to  dead 
outlay  in  lace  machinery,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  has  been  expended  in  new  Avarehouses  for 
finishing  and  vending  lace.  In  the  construction  of 
these  ventilation  has  been  sought  to  be  so  ordered  as 
to  conduce  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who 
have  to  labour  in  them.  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
these  results  have  been  secured  to  the  extent  desired 
and  anticipated.  The  vexed  question  of  the  best  way 
to  heat  rooms  where  numbers  of  people  are  constantly 
at  work,  seems.as  far  from  a  satisfactory  answer  as  ever. 
Nevertheless,  the  probable  increase  of  employment 
in  warehouses  renders  all  that  relates  to  pure  air, 
Avarmth,  cleanliness,  separation  of  sexes,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  decency  and  morality  of  more 
importance.  These  demand,  and  are  in  most  instances 
receiving,  due  consideration  by  employers.} 

It  may  here  be  properly  remarked  that  one  of  the 
most  marked  and  gratifying  advances  made  since  Mr. 
Grainger's  report  in  1842  is  the  special  influence 
brought  to  bear,  in  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
lace  and  hosiery  establishments,  by  employers  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  persons  whom  they  employ, 
whether  male  or  female.  In  such  warehouses  the 
former  are  not  so  dissipated  ;  nor  in  the  Avork-rooms 
alluded  to  Avill  any  females  of  evil  or  eA'cn  of  doubtful 
purity  be  tolerated  by  principals,  overlookers,  or  even, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  by  their  fellow  Avork-women 
themselves.  The  system  of  placing  more  respon- 
sibility upon  overlookers,  Avhether  as  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  persons  employed,  or  as  to  the 
quality  and  amount  of  labour  performed  and  results 
realized,  is  producing  wholesome  discipline  and  im- 
proved order,  combined  Avith  greater  kindness  and 
sympathy  amongst  all  concerned.  A  sort  of  public 
opinion,  at  least  an  uuAvritten  code  of  class  regu- 
lation, has  sprung  up,  Avhich,  as  it  gets  into  more 
extended  operation,  will  at  least  draw  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  businesses  carried  on  upon 
such  wise  and  upright  principles,  and  the  reverse. 
How  important  the  social  consequences  must  be  will 
be  gathered  from  the  numbers  of  those,  principally 
females,  who  in  this  and  other  departments  of  these 
staple  trades,  are  made  the  special  subjects  of  this 
inquiry. 

The  lace  and  hosiery  trades  form  by  far  the  largest 
sources  of  employment  throughout  this  district,  and 
the  foregoing  approximate  statements  show  that 
together  they  made  in  1860  a  return  of  nearly 
11,500,000/.  sterling,  and  employed  about  280,000 
hands.  The  rate  of  wages  had  equally  advanced  in 
the  lace  trade  as  in  the  hosiery.  In  1836  men 
working  in  lace  making  earned  weekly  from  12s.  to 
35s.  ;  Avomen  3s.  to  12s.,  as  menders,  embroiderers, 
finishers,  &c.  ;  children  Is.  to  4s.,  as  Avinders,  drawers, 
&c.  At  the  like  employments  in  1860,  children 
got  3s.  to  5s.  weekly  ;  girls  6s.  to  9s.  ;  women  10s.  to 
16s.  ;  youths  8s.  to  12s.  ;  young  men  14s.  to  18s. ; 
men  20s.  to  35s.  There  prevailed,  therefore,  through 
both  these  large  bodies  of  workpeople  a  rate  of  wages 
calculated  to  secure  the  means  of  health,  comfort, 
and  most  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life,  and  to 
the  provident  some  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age. 

It  would  aid  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  if  the 
numbers  of  each  of  the  sexes  engaged  in  these  busi- 
nesses could  be  accurately  stated,  and  still  more,  if  the 
ages  also  at  which  work  was  begun  in  each  depart- 
ment could.  The  former  may  be  judged  of  with  an 
approach  to  the  truth  by  an  examination  of  the  census 
tables  for  1851  and  1861,  abstracts  from  Avhich  will 
be  given  below,  contrasting  the  numbers  of  each  sex 


in  the  unions  of  Nottingham  and  the  parishes  of 
Basford,  Radford,  Lenton,  and  Sneinton,  as  also  other 
interesting  tables.  One  of  these  shows  the  increasing 
excess  of  the  female  population  of  Nottingham,  at 
the  date  of  the  census  in  1861,  7,477,  and  including 
the  suburbs  9,885.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  an  immigration  of  females  into  the  borough  and 
its  vicinity,  to  be  as  rapidly  absorbed,  chiefly  by  the 
lace  trade  ;  for  the  greater  number  of  female  domestic 
servants  is  scarcely  Avorth  notice.  Another  table 
shows  that  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths  in 
Nottingham,  has  been  in  the  last  10  years  only  one 
half  of  Avhat  it  has  been  in  the  Basford  and  the 
Radford  unions  immediately  surrounding  it,  the 
population  of  each  being  taken  into  account  ;  and  all, 
including  Radford  and  iBasford  parishes,  being  analo- 
gous in  employment.  This  fact  opens  up  a  question 
of  great  local  interest  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  this 
discrepancy,  and  whether  the  nature  of  our  business 
arrangements  is  one  of  them.  I  cannot  without 
further  investigation  attempt  to  solve  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  excess  of  females  over 
males  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  unions  of  Notting- 
ham, Radford,  and  that  part  of  Basford  union  lying 
in  Basford  parish  alone.  In  the  rest  of  that  union 
there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  males,  amounting  in 
1861  to  1,180. 

There  has  been  provision,  throughout  these  unions, 
of  dwellings  for  the  increased  population,  so  that  the 
number  of  inmates  was  in  1851,  and  continued  in  1861, 
rather  under  five  to  each  household. 

By  this  time  (December  1862)  there  are  in  the  bo- 
rough, suburbs,  and  out-parishes  about  10,500  females 
in  excess  of  males.  Far  beyond  this  number  are 
residing  as  lodgers  in  families  who  usually  take  little 
interest  in  their  inmates,  and  exercise  but  slight  control 
over  them.  In  numerous  instances,  these  young  persons 
are  at  a  great  distance  from  all  their  relatives,  having 
come  from  the  adjoining  counties  of  Derby,  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  &c.  The  temptations  are 
very  powerful  to  go  into  the  dangerous  company 
found  in  music  and  dancing  saloons,  and  ill  regulated 
licensed  victuallers  and  beer  houses,  of  which,  not- 
Avithstanding  all  the  repressive  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  magistracy  and  police,  there  are  too  many. 
Youths  have  a  "stint"  of  Avork  given  them  to  do 
even  as  apprentices,  which  being  permitted  to  be 
performed  during  any  portion  of  the  Aveek,  they  are 
the  masters  of  their  own  time  and  proceedings,  and 
are  under  little  or  no  domestic  authority  whatever. 
Many  parents  and  masters  feel  solicitous  about  the 
pecuniary  results  rather  than  the  moral  conduct  of 
those  towards  Avhom  they  stand  in  relations  of  such 
serious  responsibility.  There  are,  therefore,  great 
facilities  for  admixture  of  the  sexes,  under  no  control 
and  at  unreasonable  hours.  This  undoubtedly  results 
in  a  low  tone  of  morality,  and  frequent  instances  of 
entire  destruction  of  character.  All  these  things  make 
strict  but  kind  discipline  in  Avorkrooms  invaluable. 

The  increase  in  Avages  throughout  the  hosiery 
and  lace  trades  has  not  only  resulted  in  an  increased 
supply  of  labour  suitable  for  females,  and  in  which 
children  are  largely  engaged,  but  it  has  had  other 
important  results.  The  hours  of  work  performed 
by  women  and  children,  to  which  serious  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  throughout  this  district 
by  Mr.  Grainger's  report  in  1842,  had  been  by 
competition  for  Avork-people  shortened,  I  have  no 
doubt,  two  hours  a  day.  They  average  in  warehouses 
now  the  year  round  1 1  at  most,  including  one  hour 
and  a  half  for  meals,  and  12  hours  in  private  dwel- 
lings, Avith  like  intervals  for  meals.  These  limits 
are  usually  strictly  kept  in  warehouses  ;  in  the  houses 
to  which  work  is  taken  out  by  "  mistresses,"  though 
not  so  much  as  formerly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
according  to  the  character  of  the  "  mistresses,"  or  the 
pressure  put  on  them  by  the  warehousemen  to  return 
the  goods  finished  within  certain  limited  times,  these 
out-door  workpeople's  hours  are  yet  often  unduly 
exceeded.  In  Avarehouses  work  is  carried  on  from 
8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  including  meal  times,  and  outside, 
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where  considerable  numbers  are  congregated  together, 
the  hours  of  daily  labour  are  from  8  to  8,  and  work 
ceases  on  Saturday  at  5  p.m.  The  established  holi- 
days in  Nottingham  and  its  suburbs,  are  in  warehouses, 
Christmas  day,  wholly,  and  two  half-days  following 
besides  ;  half-day  on  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  whole  day  on 
Good  Friday  ;  at  Easter  two  half-days  ;  at  Whitsun- 
tide, three  half-days  ;  at  the  Races,  two  half-days  ; 
and  at  Goose  Fair,  three  half-days.  Probably,  these 
times  of  recreation  are  in  the  main  allowed  by  those 
who  labour  at  home.  The  earliest  age  at  which 
children  are  put  to  work  at  home  upon  lace  is,  I 
think,  advanced  from  3  years  old  in  1842  to  6  now, 
and  in  warehouses,  where  in  1842,  6  would  not  have 
.been  thought  unusually  early,  9  is  now  considered 
quite  young  enough  to  take  them  on  to  be  either 
useful  or  safe.  That  those  children  in  warehouses 
should  be  able  to  read  and  even  write  tickets  is 
desirable.  Some  employers,  and  many  overlookers, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  higher  age  still 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  to  all  parties,  if 
day-school  and  domestic  instruction  could  be  thereby 
secured  to  fit  these  young  persons  for  those  duties 
which  they  are,  under  existing  arrangements,  too 
often  but  little  prepared  to  fulfil.  All  are  agreed 
on  the  vital  importance  to  society  that  this  point 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  working  man's 
house  should  be  made  if  possible  his  happy  home; 
therefore,  the  early  education  or  training  of  those 
who  are  one  day  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  in  such 
households,  whether  it  be  derived  from  schools  or 
factories,  warehouses  or  work-rooms,  must  be  of  in- 
calculable importance. 

Thei-e  are  greater  numbers  now  working  in  ware- 
houses, in  proportion  to  the  entire  amount  of  females 
employed,  than  in  1842  ;  but  what  the  respective  and 
total  numbers  are,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state  with 
any  accuracy.  They  may  vary  from  50  to  500  in 
.warehouses,  and  from  30  to  300  at  work  for  each  con- 
cern out  of  doors.  Some  employers  give  out  work  in 
larger  proportion,  because  it  may  cost  less  done  in 
this  way.  Others  choose  to  have  the  greater  part 
done  on  the  premises,  on  account  of  its  being  of 
greater  delicacy  or  value,  requiring  superior  skill, 
cleanliness,  and  care.  If  the  varied  and  expensive 
character  of  Nottingham  and  fancy  lace  continues  in 
demand  I  expect  that  the  warehouse  workpeoj^le  will 
become  more  numerous. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  inquiry  in  1842,  though  not  leading  to  any  legis- 
lative enactment,  but  followed  by  ameliorations,  such 
as  above  described,  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  feel- 
ing assured  that  the  present  investigation  will  tend  of 
itself,  by  the  publication  of  evidence,  and  the  impartial 
opinions  and  advice  of  the  Commissioners,  to  equally 
desirable  results,  guiding  employers  to  improved 
plans,  and  strengthening  that  public  sentiment,  which 
will  enable  them  to  carry  them  out  to  the  benefit  of 
all ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  beneficial 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  piinciple  of  the  Factory 
Acts  by  any  legislative  enactments  at  present,  either 
in  regard  to  warehouse  or  out-door  work  rooms.  I 
think  the  design  of  those  Acts  is  in  course  of  attain- 
ment, practically,  in  most  warehouses  ;  and  soon  will 
be,  I  trust,  in  all  ;  whether  as  to  hours,  meals,  health, 
or  moral  influences. 

If  warehouses  be  placed  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, many  more  hands  will,  I  fear,  be  put  to  work 
outside,  and  the  course  of  voluntary  improvement  be 
checked.  The  work-rooms  in  private  houses  are  in 
a  more  doubtful  position  ;  but  their  improvement  as 
to  age  and  hours  of  labour  is  manifest.  In  proportion 
as  work  in  warehouses  increases,  as  there  is  reason  to 
expect  it  will,  if  not  interfered  with,  there  will  be  a 
further  pressure  on  those  who  take  work  out,  to  make 
those  perfect  and  salutary  arrangements  for  the  hands, 
or  they  will  in  ordinary  times  leave  them  for  the  higher 
wages  and  greater  comfort  of  the  warehouse.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  any  legislation  were  to  be  introduced, 
wherein  the  question  of  the  sacredness  of  the  dwelling 
might  be  touched,  it  would  be  well  to  confine  it, 
at  first  at  all  events,  to  registration  by  "  mistresses," 
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work-rooms.     The  late  Lace  Factory  Act  places,   

practically,  the  comparatively  few  young  people  who  Nottingham, 
are  within  its  operation,  in  about  the  same  position  — ; — 
by  law  that  I  apprehend  young  persons  in  our  ware-  r,  J.  E.White. 
houses  have  been  placed  by  voluntary  regulations. 
An  intermittent,  irregular  system  of  working  young 
persons  is  giving  place,  in  lace  factories,  to  one  con- 
fining their  labour  within  the  ordinary  hours  of  the 
day.  That  is  already  the  practice  in  regard  to  a 
large  proportion  of  those  now  under  inquiry.  Laws 
cannot  do  them  much  good  ;  and  may  do  both  them 
and  their  employers  harm.  As  to  the  rest,  until  the 
general  facts  that  may  come  out  in  evidence  on  this 
inquiry  shall  be  made  public,  and  can  be  judged  of  as 
a  Avhole,  I  would  rather  not  offer  any  decided  opinion. 
The  constitutional  maxim  that  "  an  Englishman's 
"  house  is  his  castle,"  cannot  be  reasonably  made  to 
bar  the  door  to  inquiry,  and,  if  need  be,  registration 
and  i:)eriodical  inspection  of  work-rooms.  Yet  the 
line  would  be  found  so  difficult  to  draw  between  really 
domestic  work  and  work-room  labour  iu  practice, 
that  if  the  end  can  be  obtained  without  legal  inter- 
ference, it  will  be  desirable. 

The  more  rapid  means  of  inter-communication  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  orders  being  smaller,  more  frequent, 
and  requiring  more  rapid  execution.  This  is  especially 
so  in  all  fancy  trades,  liable  by  change  of  fashion  and 
other  circumstances,  to  sudden  alternations  in  demand, 
even  from  the  most  distant  markets  of  the  world. 
This  produces  a  heavy  pressure  upon  both  makers  and 
finishers  of  goods  produced  expressly  for  a  season 
trade,  and  which  are  therefore  liable  to  much  depre- 
ciation if  held  over  to  take  the  chances  and  changes 
incident  to  the  next  season's  operations.  Orders  are, 
as  a  rule,  held  in  hand  by  the  merchant  to  the  latest  day 
to  which  he  can  risk  their  execution,  so  that  he  may 
avoid  risk  of  countermand.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
finisher  ;  and,  therefore,  much  effort  is  needed  to  get  the 
orders  executed  within  time.  If  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, the  risk  of  loss  by  changes  for  non-fulfilment  of 
contracts  as  to  time  and  quality  is  becoming  greater 
every  year.  This  must  tell  upon  the  Avorkpeople  of 
both  sexes  in  its  degree  ;  and  comes  hist,  and  some- 
times severely,  upon  those  Avho  finish  goods  o%it  of 
warehouses  ;  in  them,  when  it  occurs,  the  price  per 
hour  of  overtime  is,  I  believe,  generally  doubled. 

{It  will  be  evident  that  the  risk  of  making  cotton 
yarn,  or  plain  woven  cotton  pieces  for  stock,  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  making  a  mere  article  of  fashion, 
like  lace.  The  former  must  be  saleable,  for  it  is  a 
necessary  ;  the  other  is  often  suddenly  and  for  years 
thrown  aside  as  useless,  because  it  is  unsaleable.  If 
this  matter  be  looked  at  in  connexion  with  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  our  machineiy,  particularly  that  now 
employed  in  making  fancy  lace,  and  the  great  amount 
of  capital  and  of  returns  necessary  to  make  it  profit- 
able, a  strong  reason  may  be  seen  for  caution  in  dealing 
with  this  subject.} 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  there  is  a  very  marked 
and  beneficial  physical  result  to  the  females  employed, 
resulting  from  embroidering  by  hand,  which  requires 
a  sitting  down  at  a  frame  hour  by  hour,  and  which  is 
prejudicial  to  health  in  many  important  respects,  being' 
in  a  great  measure  exchanged  for  the  varied  opera- 
tions now  occupying  a  large  iDrojjortion  of  the  women 
and  girls  employed  in  warehouses,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  at  their  own  houses  or  in  the  work  rooms  so 
much  referred  to  above.  Not  only  is  the  muscular 
system  brought  more  into  play,  and  all  the  bodily 
functions  more  healthily  at  work,  but  the  weariness 
to  the  eye  and  the  brain  from  monotony  in  work 
avoided.  There  is  more  life  and  natural  energy  of 
youth  visible  in  our  population  than  formerly  ;  they 
work  less  and' live  better  than  20  years  ago.  This  is 
in  itself  a  happy  change,  but  it  has  its  special  dangers 
to  meet  and  overcome  which  the  mother's  loving  care 
and  early  instruction,  the  father's  guidance  and 
authority,  and  the  teacher  and  employer's  best 
influences  are  necessary.  The  wide  differences  ob- 
servable in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  our  young 
people  will,  if  carefully  traced,  be  found  to  originate  at 
g  3 
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home;  the  misconduct  which  we  have  so  often  lamented 
may  be  either  confirmed  or  checked  and  modified  by 
the  different  modes  in  which  they  are  taught  at 
schools,  or  influenced  by  the  course  of  training  which 
they  pass  through  in  places  of  work  or  trade.  This 
is  eminently  seen  in  the  different  results  of  females 
being  placed  under  one  "mistress"  or  overlooker  and 
another. 

The  Sunday  school  system  was  established  in  this 
town  and  neighbourhood  about  70  years  ago.  It  has 
been  carried  out  here  as  extensively  in  proportion  to 
the  population  as  in  any  other  place.  I  cannot  give 
the  numbers  showing  the  present  attendance,  but 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  it  exceeds  that  of  any 
former  period  in  positive  numbers,  but  not  relatively 
to  population.  Attendance  upon  day  schools  for  the 
lower  classes,  though  very  irregular  from  the  varying 
amount  of  employment,  is  also  greater  than  formerly, 
but  scarcely  keeps  its  place  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  numbers  to  be  educated,  and  the  greater  means 
obtained  by  parents  available  to  this  use.  Evening 
schools,  I  am  afraid,  are  not  so  much  better  attended 
as  they  ought  be  under  the  decreased  hours  of  labour 


and  higher  wages.  The  two  hours  previously  spoken 
of  as  abstracted  from  labour  might  be,  if  used  for 
purposes  of  learning  and  self  instruction,  of  price- 
less value,  and  would  leave  Sunday  schools  to  teach 
morality  only.  A  conviction  of  this  kind  has  stimu- 
lated ministers  of  religion  of  every  denomination  and 
benevolent  persons  of  every  class  to  adojit  evening 
teachings  in  literary,  scientific,  moral,  and  social  sub- 
jects in  schools  for  the  people,  and  in  Bible  classes, 
working  men's  institutes,  and  mothers'  meetings,  to 
a  large,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  growing 
number  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  ages.  To  the 
more  faithful  discharge  of  parental  duties,  aided  by 
these  efforts,  my  thoughts  and  hopes  tend  more  and 
more  as  the  necessity  of  our  age  and  nation.  Sunday 
schools  have  been  a  blessing,  though  with  their  draw- 
backs ;  for  the  labour  of  a  child  in  learning  to  read 
has  often  made  the  day,  the  place,  and  the  book  alike 
distasteful  to  him.  To  this  I  attribute  the  fact  that 
60  per  cent,  of  our  population  have  been  at  one  time 
or  other  in  Sunday  schools,  and  yet  with  so  little 
permanent  good  effect.  The  week  day  should  be  for 
secular  teaching  ;  Sunday  for  moral  uses  alone. 


Table  showing  Population  of  Nottingham  District  in  1851  and  1861.  (Unions.) 


Census  of  1851. 

Census  1861. 

Population  in 
10  Years 
increased. 

Excess  of 
Births  over 
Deaths. 

Unions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Excess  of 
Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Excess  of 
Females. 

Nottingham 

27,071 

31,343 

58,419 

4,277 

34,134 

41,621 

75,765 

7,477 

17,346 

5,713 

Radford 

12,683 

14,093 

26,776 

1,410 

14,280 

16,199 

30,479 

1,919 

3,703 

4,038 

Basford 

32,839 

32,084 

64,923  [ 

5,687 
excess  )  -.^ 
of  males]  '^'^ 

36,988 

36,297 

73,285  [ 

9,396 
of  males  }^^^ 

8,362 

11,312 

Total  - 

72,593 

77,525 

150,118 

4,932 

85,412 

94,117 

179,529 

8,705 

29,411 

21,063* 

*  In  10  years,  1851  to  1861. 


Table  showing  Population  of  Nottingham  District  in  1851  and  1861.  (Parishes.) 


Census  of  1851. 

Census  of  1861. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Excess  of 
Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Excess  of 
Females. 

Nottingham  - 
Radford  Parish 
Lenton  Parish  - 
Sneintnn  Parish 
Basford  Parish 

27,071 
6,077 
2,666 
3,8m7 
4,866 

31,348 
6,560 
2,923 
4.553 
5,227 

58,419 
12,637 

5,.589 
8,440 
10,093 

4,277 
483 
257 
666 
361 

Nottingham  - 
Radford  Parish  -"j 
Lenton  Parish-     -  > 
Sneinton  Parish  -) 
Basford  Parish 

34,144 
14,280 
5,848 

41,621 
16,199 
6,337 

75,765 
30,479 
12,185 

7,477 
1,919 
489 

Total  - 

54,272 

64,157 

118,429 

9,885* 

Total  - 

44,567 

50,611 

95,178 

6,044 

Ten  Years'  increase 

9,705 

13,546 

23,251 

3,S41t 

*  Actual  excess  of  females  in  1861. 


t  Increased  excess  of  females  in  10  years. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Inhabited  Houses 
in  the  Nottingham  District. 


Nottingham  Union.    Population  Eeturns  1861. 


Unions. 

1851. 

1861. 

Increase. 

Nottingham  -         .  - 

11,679 

15,477 

3,798 

Radford 

5,417 

6,362 

945 

Basford  ... 

12,814 

15,252 

2,438 

Total  - 

29,910 

37,091 

7,181 

1% 

2 

m 

1  ^ 

'B 

Wards. 

fD  . 

la 

o 

1— 1  o 

"3 

p 

g 

o 

w 

&^ 

pa 

Sherwood  - 

2,909 

2,608 

239 

72 

5,414 

7,156 

12,570 

1,742 

St.  Mary's  - 

1,712 

1,513 

184 

27 

2,997 

3,662 

6,659 

665 

St.  Ann's 

4,385 

3,965 

358 

94 

7,454 

10,621 

20,075 

1,167 

B,vron  - 

3,836 

3,104 

'  221 

10 

6,620 

8,052 

14,672 

1,432 

Exchange  - 

1,973 

1,721 

232 

56 

4,187 

4,777 

8,964 

590 

Castle  - 

1,665 

1,341 

143 

2,986 

3,749 

6,735 

763 

Park  - 

1,145 

1,055 

49 

1 

2,000 

2,856 

4,856 

856 

17,625 

15,307 

1,426 

260 

33,658 

40,873 

74,531 

7,215 

Liberties  of  ■) 
Castle  -j 

171 

170 

1 

7 

437 

802 

1,239 

365 

17,796 

15,477 

1,427 

267 

34,095 

41,675 

75,770 

7,580 

MR.  EDWARD  BECKITT  TRUMAN,  RESIDENT  SURGEON,  GENERAL 

DISPENSARY,  NOTTINGHAM. 


In  this  dispensary  the  employment  of  the  patient  is 
entered  on  the  books.  I  have  been  surgeon  here  only 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  have  not  had  time  to  draw 
many  general  conclusions.  But  I  have  noticed  that 
cases  of  consumption  are  found  chiefly  amongst  young 


females,  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  17  and  24,  some 
older  and  some  younger,  employed  upon  lace,  though 
the  particular  branch  of  the  employment  is  not 
specified.  This,  however,  is  the  age  at  which,  ou 
account  of  the  development  of  chest,  which  takes 
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place  iit  this  period  of  life,  diseases  of  this  kind  wonld 
naturally  most  show  themselves.  It  is  also  for  the 
same  reason  the  age  which  would  be  most  liable  to  be 
affected  by  external  causes.  On  looking  over  the 
books,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  consumptive  cases  during  the  last  10  years, 
which  has  led  me  to  draw  up  a  table  which  gives  the 
following  results.  I  find  that  out  of  the  number  of 
patients  attended  at  their  own  homes  during  those 
years,  averaging  in  each  year  686,  the  proportion  of 
consumptive  patients,  i.e.,  in  round  numbers  omitting 
fractions,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


In  1852  - 

-    1  iu 

45 

„  1853  - 

?) 

28 

„  1854  - 

j> 

17 

„  1855  - 

jj 

18 

„  1856  - 

J5 

15 

„  1857  - 

>5 

13 

„  1858  - 

)? 

15 

„  1859  - 

9 

„  1860  - 

» 

8 

„  1861  - 

8 

The  sudden  exposure  to  cold  air  after  leaving  the 
high  temperature  which  I  have  observed  in  the  work 
rooms,  is  likely  to  bring  on  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
and  that  in  scrofulous  subjects  is  likely  to  end  in 
phthisis. 

The  assemblage  of  a  large  number  of  persons  and 
the  use  of  gas  must  both  of  them  produce  a  great 
amount  of  impure  air,  which,  unless  there  be  good 
ventilation,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  without 
draughts,  will  act  primarily  upon  the  lungs,  and  also 
produce  weakness  and  headaches.  I  am  not  acquainted 


Mr.  J.  E.White. 


with  the  use  of  gas  in  other  ways  than  for  light,  as  I  Lace  Finishing. 

understand  is  the  case  in  bonnet  front  making,  but   

any  use  of  gas  where  a  free  escape  for  it  is  not  pro-  Nottingham, 
vided,  especially  if  it  be  low  down,  must  be  extremely 
injurious,  and  ought  to  receive  attention.    The  lower 
gas  is  used  the  more  injurious  it  must  be,  as  being 
heated  it  must  escape  upwards. 

Sitting  long,  especially  if  in  a  stooping  position,  is 
unhealthy,  and  weakens  the  chest. 

Great  heat  is  also  very  unhealthy,  es^jecially  if  it 
be  moist.  Moist  heat  is  more  oppressive  than  dry,  as 
it  prevents  perspiration  and  determines  blood  to  the 
internal  organs,  and  also  prevents  the  natural  exhala- 
tion from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  thereby 
interferes  with  the  proper  interchange  of  gases  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  air. 

By  reference  to  a  standard  work  on  phthisis  (Louis) 
published  in  1852,  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  I  see 
that,  though  it  appears  that  this  disease  is  probably 
more  common  amongst  females  than  males,  there  were 
not  then  sufficient  data  to  determine  whether  this  is 
uniformly  the  case,  or,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  But 
from  my  experience  here  undoubtedly  females  suffer 
from  it  most,  I  should  say,  speaking  from  memory,  in 
the  proportion  of  10  to  1. 

Female  complaints  are  common  here.  It  appears 
by  the  books  for  the  last  year  (1861)  that  out  of  2,566 
cases  on  recommendation,  considerably  less  than  half 
of  the  whole  number  of  dispensary  patients,  there 
were  66  cases  of  amenorrhcea,  50  of  menorrhagia,  63 
of  antemia,  and  25  of  hysteria,  all  coming  under  the 
head  of  cases  of  recommendation,  and  all  female  com- 
plaints, or  a  proportion  of  about  1  in  12^. 


MR.  JOSEPH  OPE  BROOKHOUSE,  SURGEON,  NOTTINGHAM. 


I  have  been  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Nottingham 
Eye  Dispensary  since  its  establishment  in  1859.  From 
statistics  obtained  from  eye  institutions  in  14  other 
towns  having  an  aggregate  population  of  1,276,024 
persons  it  was  supposed  that  an  eye  infirmary  in 
Nottingham,  if  its  patients  bore  the  same  proportion 
to  the  Avhole  population  as  in  those  towns,  viz.,  1  in 
38,  would,  when  in  full  operation,  receive  1,500  cases 
yearly.  Besides  this,  as  stated  in  the  first  report 
published  after  a  short  experimental  trial  on  a  small 
scale,  "  The  trades  of  the  town  itself  and  of  the  indus- 
"  trial  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre  (lace  and 
"  hosiery)  had  been  long  known  to  exert  a  very 
"  hurtful  influence  upon  the  sight  of  the  workpeople 
"  employed  in  them."  In  the  first  year  of  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Dispensary,  ending 
the  31st  of  October  I860,  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  was  985  ;  in  the  second  year,  1497,  or  as 
near  as  possible  the  full  number  estimated  for  the 
place  when  in  full  working.  Of  these  about  two- 
thirds  came  from  the  town  of  Nottingham  itself,  a  fifth 
from  the  suburbs  of  Basford,  Lenton,  Radford,  and 
Sneinton,  and  the  remaining  two-fifteenths  from  more 
distant  places.  But  from  that  date,  viz.,  from  October 
31,  1861,  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  payment  of  Is. 
on  admission  of  all  patients  without  recommendation 
who  required  medicine,  and  a  further  payment  of  2c?. 
weekly,  seems  to  have  checked  further  growth,  and 
has  reduced  the  cases  in  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1862,  to  the  number  of  906,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  the  place  being  now  far  more  firmly  established,  and 
probably  more  widely  known.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  cases  have  been  those  of  people  employed  upon 
lace,  particularly  lace  mending  ;  and  many  patients 
have  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  their  work 
when  black,  and  others  of  the  white  dazzling  them. 
The  injury  to  the  eye  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  its 
over-exertion,  and  in  particular  from  a  constant  strain 
upon  the  muscle  (ciliaiy)  by  which  the  eye  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  distance  of  the  object  by  moving  or 
holding  the  lens  forwards  or  backwards  as  occasion 
requires.    The  longer  this  strain  is  continued,  and 


the  fewer  and  shorter  the  intervals  of  rest  or  change 
of  employment,  the  greater  is  the  injury  caused.  The 
effect  is  also  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  employment 
being  begun  at  an  early  age.  The  cases  put  down  as 
"  impaired  vision  from  constitutional  causes,"  which 
out  of  the  90  first  cases  were  found  to  be  16,  or  more 
than  1  in  6,  arise  chiefly  from  want  of  nervous  power, 
which  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  employment  in 
heated  and  impure  air,  in  which,  as  I  have  understood, 
people  often  work,  or  by  anything  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  general  health.  In  all  cases  the  use  of 
the  eyes  by  gaslight  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  than 
the  same  amount  of  exertion  by  daylight.  One  cause 
which  teiids  to  prevent  the  relief  which  would  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  glasses  in  an  earlier  stage,  is 
that  workpeople,  either  men  or  women,  are  unwilling 
to  take  to  them  for  fear  of  losing  their  employment,  as 
the  employers,  from  some  reason  or  other,  object  to 
people  with  glasses,  perhaps  from  the  idea,  not  always 
well  founded,  that  sight  so  assisted  is  not  likely  to  l3e 
so  efficient  as  that  of  others. 

As  a  medical  man,  I  have  had  my  attention  attracted 
by  the  number  of  consumptive  cases  amongst  women 
and  girls  here  from  gassing  and  bleaching  establish- 
ments, where  I  believe  they  do  not  bleach,  but  only 
finish  indoors  ;  and  particularly  also  amongst  those 
engaged  in  bonnet  front  making.  The  patients  havQ 
explained  this  to  me  as  a  process  in  which  they  work 
immediately  over  a  very  hot  gas  stove.  The  seden- 
tary nature  of  the  employment  of  these  and  others, 
and  the  frequent  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  especially  in  leaving  heated  work 
places  late  in  the  evening,  tends  to  the  increase  of 
this  disease.  I  believe  that  most  other  medical  men 
in  the  town  have  also  noticed  the  prevalence  of  con- 
sumption, but  I  have  no  data  by  which  to  measure  its 
degree  of  excess. 

Another  fact  which  is  noticeable  in  this  town  is  the 
number  of  cases  of  operative  midwifery.  The  need 
of  this  I  attribute  in  part  to  early  immorality,  and  to 
habits  of  employments  and  other  causes  which  tend 
to  exhaust  the  strength. 


Gg  4 
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Lace  Finishing.      rpij^^  following  are  letters  from  two  medical  men  of  high  standing  in  Nottingham,  Dr.  Rohertson 
Nottingham,    and  Mr.  White,  in  answer  to  questions  put  before  them  by  me  as  to  the  effect  of  the  employments 

  of  Nottingham  upon  the  general  health,  and  asking  the  former,  amongst  other  things,  whether 

Mr.  J.E.White.  attributed  any  ill  etfects  to  the  monotonous  and  sedentary  character  of  most  lace  work  employment, 
and  whether  in  his  opinion  the  weakness  of  sight  common  amongst  even  very  young  children, 
was  likely  to  be  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children,  but  not  asking  either  for  any  suggestion 
as  to  remedial  measures  desirable  to  be  adopted. 

variety  of  causes,  and  would  probably  soou  yield  to 
treatment,  were  such  treatment  early  and  skilful, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  delayed  and  empirical. 
It  should  be  imperative  that  treatment  should  com- 
mence with  the  commencement  of  the  disease  ;  and  to 
ensure  this,  as  also  many  other  important  objects,  a 
qualified  inspector  should  exercise  regular  supervision 
over  all  Avork  establishments  where  large  bodies  of 
uneducated  persons  are  brought  together. 

There  are  many  other  points  upon  which  I  have 
now  no  time  to  touch.  I  would  conclude  by  express- 
ing a  strong  opinion,  based  upon  some  years  of  careful 
investigation  and  practical  experience,  that  in  order 
to  carry  out  any  plan  having  for  its  object  the  moral 
and  physical  advancement  of  the  rising  population  of 
this  country,  systematic,  complete,  and  skilled  inspec- 
tion should  be  enforced  in  all  establishments  where  a 
larger  number  than,  say,  half  a  dozen  Avorkpeople  are 
collected  under  one  roof ;  and  that  the  same  skilled 
agency  should  be  empowered  to  report  upon  and  sug- 
gest remedies  for  any  defects  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  those  smaller  habitations  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  where  such  defects  are  glaring  and 
remediable. 

Yours  faithfully, 
J.  E.  White,  Esq.  Wm.  Tindal  Robertson. 


Wheeler  Gate, 
My  dear  Sir,  November  19,  1862. 

I  AM  not  in  a  position,  from  the  want  of  statistics, 
to  give  you  detailed  answers  to  the  questions  you 
propose.  But,  judging  from  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience of  some  years  as  physician  to  the  General 
Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Union  Hospital,  I 
can  affirm  generally  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
preventible  diseases  occurs  in  young  girls  working  at 
home.  Their  Avork  is  ill  paid,  their  nourishment 
generally  insufficient,  and  their  houses  unhealthy. 

A  table  prepared  by  Mr.  White,  our  late  house 
surgeon,  shows — 

1st.  That  the  prevailing  diseases  in  this  class 

are  those  of  a  purely  asthenic  type. 
2nd.  That  the  average  age  of  this  class  is  only  22, 
or  eight  years  less  than  a  similar  average 
in  better  localities. 
The  principal  cause  of  disease  of  those  working  in 
dressing  rooms  and  other  warehouses  Avhere  great 
heat  is  necessary  is  the  extreme  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  the  workpeople  are  exposed.  Hence 
a  large  number  of  this  class  arc  phthisical,  and 
instances  of  acute  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  fever  are 
not  unfrequent. 

I  do  not  attribute  much  importance  to  the  "mo- 
notony" of  the  work  or  the  "posture"  of  those 
employed.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  prevention 
against  the  straining  of  sight  Avhich  the  fine  character 
of  some  of  the  work  produces  can  be  suggested. 

The  presbyotic  and  myotic  condition  of  the  sight 
in  the  young  children  here, — for  both  these  defects 
undoubtedly  are  seen  amongst  them, — are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  inherited.    They  are  probably  produced  by  a 


[The  letter,  after  referring  to  the  intention 
of  the  writer  shortly  to  draw  up  a  paper 
on  the  subject  referred  to  as  applied  to 
Nottingham,  begged  to  refer  to  that  paper 
Avhen  published  for  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  writer's  views.] 


Regent  Street,  Nottingham, 
My  dear  Sir,  December  13,  1862. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  note  of 
the  8th  ult.,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  furnish  you 
with  the  result  of  such  observations  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  on  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  that 
class  of  our  population  to  which  your  inquiries  refer, 
viz.  :  "  Females  employed  in  the  different  branches 
"  of  Lace  Manufacture,  but  not  Avorking  in  Factories." 

These  observations  were  made  by  me  as  Assistant 
House  Surgeon  at  the  Disjicnsary  from  1839  to  1844, 
as  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital  from 
1848  to  1857,  and  since  that  time  from  cases  falling 
under  my  notice  in  private  practice  and  as  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  Hospital. 

The  diseases  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  preva- 
lent amongst  our  female  lace  workers,  and  which 
seem  to  be  traceable  to  their  employments,  have  almost 
invariably  been  such  as  result  from  debility,  amongst 
which  the  following  have  been  the  chief  : — 
Scrofula. 

Consumption  (phthisis). 
Amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhoea,  &c. 
Hysteria. 
Chorea. 

Disorders  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Rheumatism. 
Affections  of  the  eye. 
The  females  working  at  the  lace  manufacture  in 
Nottingham  may  be  principally  comprised  in  those 
employed 

(A.)  in  warehouses. 
(B.)  in  dressing  rooms. 

(C.)  in   rooms  at  privatg  houses  (principally 

children) 
(D.)  at  their  own  homes. 


(A.)  Those  employed  in  the  warehouses  are  prin- 
cipally adults  from  15  to  30  years  of  age,  who  are 
occupied  at  the  various  processes  of  finishing  the  lace 
and  preparing  it  in  different  ways  for  sale.  Their 
occupation  is  a  sedentary  one,  and  in  busy  seasons 
they  are  sometimes  occupied  during  long  hours  ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  work  in  large  airy 
rooms,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  their  occupa- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  healthy  of  the  four  classes  I 
have  enumerated. 

In  some  instances  in  which  the  rooms  are  heated 
by  steam,  and  where  sufficient  care  is  not  bestowed 
upon  the  regulation  of  the  temperature,  many  of  those 
employed  suffer  from  headaches,  colds,  rheumatism, 
and  hysteria  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  diseases  which 
prevail  amongst  this  class  are  those  ordinarily  found 
amongst  a  poor  population. 

(B.)  Those  employed  in  the  lace  dressing  rooms 
are  also  adults,  of  much  the  same  ages  as  those 
engaged  in  the  warehouses,  and  in  these  the  diseases 
incidental  to  those  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  are 
abundantly  evident.  Here  we  frequently  find  girls 
groAvn  into  womanhood  at  14  or  15  years  of  age,  and 
in  these  the  diseases  attending  rapid  and  weakly  de- 
velopment commonly  show  themselves,  as  amenorrhcEa, 
chorea,  hysteria,  scrofula,  and  phthisis.  Those  thus 
employed  commonly  stand  for  many  hours  a  day  in 
a  temperature  frequently  above  100°  Fahr.  The 
majority  are  weakly,  and  but  few,  I  believe,  continue 
to  work  in  these  rooms  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

(C.)  Those  AAwking  in  private  houses  are  prin- 
cipally children  ;  and  here  a  number  of  young  girls 
are  daily  collected  in  some  small  room  belonging  to 
the  "  mistress,"  who  procures  from  the  warehouses 
the  lace  to  be  finished  by  the  children  ;  and  they  are 
employed  in  drawing,  mending,   and  joining  the 
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pieces  of  net,  which  have  been  recently  taken  from 
the  machine.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  rooms 
usually  over-crowded  and  ill  ventilated,  and  in 
prosperous  times  during  the  greatest  number  of 
hours  that  children  can  be  got  to  work  ;  at  other 
times,  with  much  uncertainty  and  irregularity  ;  but 
at  all  times  under  conditions  that  tend  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  health  of  all  that  are  engaged  in 
such  occupations.  Their  work  is  a  stooping,  un- 
healthy employment,  and  they  are  frequently  occupied 
at  it  more  hours  a  day  than  the  factory  children. 
It  has  been  at  times  no  uncommon  thing  in  Not- 
tingham to  find  from  15  to  20  children  in  a  small 
low  room  (perhaps  not  more  than  12  feet  square), 
working  for  15  hours  out  of  the  24  at  an  employment 
in  itself  exhausting  from  its  tedium  and  monotony, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  exposed  to  every  cause  that 
can  tend  to  injure  permanently  the  health  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  In  this  manner  are  frequently  sown 
the  seeds  of  those  diseases,  from  which,  in  a  few 
years  afterwards,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  female 
population  suffer ;  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
more  serious  diseases  of  after-life  to  causes  contracted 
by  the  injurious  occupation  of  the  child. 

(D.)  Those  working  at  their  own  homes  are  prin- 
cipally lace  runners,  persons  above  20  years  of  age 
(many  married,  and  the  mothers  of  families),  who  are 
employed  in  working  patterns  by  the  hand  on  machine- 
made  net.    The  work  is  a  stooping,  wearying,  mono- 
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tonous  employment,  requiring  constant  intent  watch-  Lace  Finishing, 
ing,  and  causing  great  stress  upon  the  eye.  The 
majority  of  those  who  work  at  this  occupation  for 
any  length  of  time  become  short-sighted,  and  amau- 
rosis, in  various  degrees,  is  a  disease  from  which 
tiiey  are  frequently  found  to  suffer. 

The  following  table,  calculated  from  the  registers 
of  the  hospital  and  dispensary  patients,  will  show  the 
per-centage  of  those  diseases  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
occurring  in  each  of  the  four  classes  of  female '  lace 
workers. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  other  infor- 
mation in  my  power. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 
J.  E.  White,  Esq.  Joseph  White. 


Diseases. 

In  Class 
A. 

In  Class 
B. 

In  Class 
C. 

In  Class 
D. 

Scrofula     -          -  - 

2 

1 

3 

0 

12 

1 

2 

4 

Phthisis 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

5 

6 

Eheumatism 

1 

6 

8 

1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

Hysteria    .         -  - 

7 

4 

14 

4 

7 

5 

6 

5 

Amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea, 

&o. 

17 

2 

21 

2 

25 

1 

18 

2 

Chorea       .          -  . 

0 

5 

1 

3 

8 

2 

2 

7 

Dis.  of  digestive  organs 

13 

4 

11 

0 

7 

2 

20 

.5 

Affections  of  eye 

1 

4 

0 

5 

2 

9 

9 

Other  diseases 

53 

1 

3G 

0 

29 

1 

30 

6 

100- 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

100- 

0 

MR.  JOHN  MOORE,  S 

I  am  Medical  Officer  for  the  borough  of  Leicester. 
In  the  course  of  my  duties  as  such  officer  I  have 
visited  several  of  the  dames'  schools  in  that  town, 
and  in  one  of  my  reports  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  have  given  a  table  showing  that  in  these 
schools  the  amount  of  cubic  space  allowed  to  each 
child  was  as  low  as,  in  two,  26^  cubic  feet,  in  two 
others  between  28  and  29  cubic  feet,  and  in  seven 
others  ranging  from  341  to  58|.  In  this  Report  I 
state  that  "  the  necessity  for  the  inquiry  arose  from 
"  the  numerous  instances  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
"  scarlet  fever,  measles,  &c.  in  the  neighbourhood 
"  of  the  dames'  schools  whenever  these  diseases  ap- 
"  peared  in  them."  Also  "  that  the  overcrowded 
"  state  of  many  of  the  schools  is  injurious  to  the 
"  health  of  the  children  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  if 
"  it  does  not  originate,  it  in  many  cases  aggravates, 
"  the  diseases  to  which  children  are  liable,  and  is 
"  probably  the  means  of  bringing  many  to  a  pre- 
"  mature  grave  who  might  otherwise  have  lived 
"  to  a  good  old  age."  I  also  quote  from  a  prize 
essay  published  by  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, that  "  a  space  of  four  feet,  and  of  the  usual 
"  height  of  rooms,  is  the  least  that  can  be  occupied  by 
"  a  pupil  for  one  hour  Avith  safety."  I  state  also  that 
an  eminent  American  physician,  in  speaking  of  a 
schoolroom  in  which  there  were  34  cubic  feet  of  air 
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to  each  child,  says,  "  that  no  child  could  be  exposed 
"  to  the  air  of  this  room  six  hours  a  day  for  two 
"  years  without  the  formation  of  tubercles  (the  seeds 
"  of  consumption)  in  the  lungs."  And  that  another 
eminent  writer  on  this  subject  states  "  that  150  cubic 
"  feet  of  atmosphere  is  the  smallest  amount  that 
"  should  be  allowed  to  each  pupil."  And  further, 
that  "  the  Educational  Inspectors  appear  to  require  a 
"  ground  space  of  not  less  than  8  feet  in  rooms  from  15 
"  to  24  feet  in  height."  And  that  therefore,  in  rooms 
of  only  8  feet  in  height,  I  could  not  recommend  a 
ground  space  of  less  than  9  feet,  giving  72  cubic 
feet  of  atmospheric  air,  for  each  child. 

From  these  and  from  other  authorities  which  I 
have  consulted  on  the  subject,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  less  than  150  cubic  feet  of  space  is 
insufficient  for  a  child.  Though  the  amount  of  cubic 
space  which  I  have  at  present  recommended  the 
Council  to  require  is  only  72  cubic  feet,  or  less  than 
half  this  amount,  my  recommendation,  which  has 
been  enforced  in  every  school  of  every  class  in  the 
town,  has  been  very  beneficial  in  its  effects  upon  the 
dames'  schools  in  jiarticular,  as  shown  by  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  children  in  them, 
as  stated  in  my  later  Reports  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town.  If  I  had  recommended  the  larger 
amount  perhaps  nothing  at  all  would  have  been  done. 


J.  K. — Is  a  druggist  in  Nottingham,  having  had 
extensive  practice  amongst  the  poorer  classes  there 
for  a  great  many  years.  Sleeping  mixtures  under 
new  names  and  perhaps  rather  milder  forms,  but  all 
having  laudanum  as  their  basis,  are  as  much  in 
demand  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  Mothers  come 
and  ask  for  something  "  to  sleep  their  child."  In 
different  districts  different  drugs  are  in  favour, 
Godfrey's  cordial  more  in  the  poorest  districts,  sold 
by  grocers  as  well  as  druggists.  When  the  child  can 
run  about,  i.e.,  at  a  year  or  two  old,  the  drugs  are 
no  longer  used.  Children  are  given  out  to  nurse 
to  old  women  who  make  a  business  of  it.  Has  been 
asked  by  such  a  woman  to  recommend  a  child  to  her. 

Has  been  struck  by  the  great  increase  of  consumption 
in  young  women  in  about  the  last  seven  years,  v/hich 


he  attributes  to  the  nature  of  their  employment  in  hot 
crowded  places,  and  exposure  to  the  air  and  weathel* 
afterwards.  Complaints  of  female  irregularities  are 
unusually  numerous,  particularly  amongst  those  who 
work  in  dressing  rooms.  This  class  of  people  also 
suffer  much  from  consumption,  and  from  swelling  of 
the  leg,  caused  by  their  long  continued  strfuding. 

[Another  druggist  having  .a  like  practice 
with  the  last  witness  in  a  diaerent  part 
of  the  town,  states  that  the  use  of  God- 
frey's cordial  and  like  compounds  is  quite 
as  great  as  it  Avas  more  than  20  years  ago. 
These  witnesses'  names  are  not  oiven,  as 
their  practice  is  of  course  not  recognized.] 
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MR.  MICHAEL  BROWNE,  CORONER 

I  have  been  coroner  for  the  Borough  of  Notting- 
ham for  nearly  27  years,  and  during  that  time  my 
attention  has  been  much  attracted  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  infants  resulting  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  opiates.  In  a  report  which  I  made  to 
the  Home  Office  many  years  since  on  the  subject  of 
deaths  by  poison  I  drew  particular  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  I  also  gave  information  of  a  like  kind  to 
Mr.  G-rainger  on  the  occasion  of  the  Children's  Em- 
ployment Inquiry  20  years  ago.  From  the  facts 
which  have  come  before  me  I  believe  that  the  use  of 
of  opiates  in  some  form  or  other,  though  less  under  the 
name  of  Godfrey's  cordial  than  formerly,  has  not 
diminished  since  that  date.  Only  those  cases  come 
before  me  where  the  dose  given  has  been  large  enough 
to  cause  fatal  results  very  shortly  after  its  adminis- 
tration, when  the  child  generally  either  sleeps  quietly 
away  or  falls  into  convulsions.  But  I  gather  from 
medical  men,  Avith  whom  I  am  much  thrown  in  the 
course  of  mj  official  duties,  that  a  far  larger  number 
of  infants  are  seriously  injured  in  health  or  sicken 
and  dwindle  away  from  the  same  cause.  I  have  also 
observed,  apart  from  this,  that  infant  mortality  is 
unusually  high  in  certain  poorer  quarters  of  the  town 
inhabited  by  people  of  the  class  most  given  to  the 
habitual  use  of  opiates.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  defects  of  close,  ill-ventilatcd  build- 
ing, and  of  drainage  in  the  dwellings  themselves,  but 
also  I  believe  in  great  part  to  the  general  habits 
of  the  mothers,  and  their  ignorance  and  inability  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  children.  ]\Iau_y  young 
females  in  Nottingham  are  brought  up  in  employments 
where  their  earnings  in  times  when  trade  is  good 
enable  them  at  an  early  age  to  throw  off  the  restraints 
of  a  home,  and  it  is  common  for  girls  in  this  position 
to  board  out  or  take  a  room  whore  two  or  three  live 
together  free  from  parental  control.  They  are  exposed 
to  many  temptations  in  this  town,  not  only  from 
dangerous  places  of  amusement,  as  dancing  rooms, 
&c.,  but  even  from  their  employment  itself,  in  which 
lai'ge  numbers  of  them  are  brought  together  much 
mixed  up  with  men  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ments, and  often  at  late  and  irregular  hours.  In  a 
time  of  good  trade  many  of  the  warehouses  may  be 
seen  lighted  up  till  10,  11,  or  12  at  night  ;  but  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  trade  has  been  so  bad,  that 
I  believe  there  has  been  comparatively  little  need  of 
night  work  to  the  hours  which  I  have  named. 

These  late  and  irregular  hours  no  doubt  increase 
the  opportunities  of  immorality,  and  even  Avithout 
such  excess  the  girls  have  little  time  for  instruction 
in  home  duties.  At  any  rate  when  they  grow  up 
to  marry  many  of  them  do  not  seem  able  to  make 
their  own  homes  attractive  to  their  husbands,  or  to 
give  proper  care  to  their  children.  Many  marry 
and  have  children  when  very  young,  and  being  unAvill- 
ing  to  give  up  the  employment  and  wages  obtained  at 
the  Avarehouses,  are  away  from  home  during  the  day  and 
have  little  opportunity  of  affording  their  infants  even 
the  natural  nursing.  The  child  therefore  must  either 
be  left  at  home  to  be  cared  for  as  it  may,  or  put  out 
to  some  one  else,  often  at  a  distance,  to  take  care  of 
it.  In  either  case  opiates  are  more  likely  to  be  used 
to  lessen  the  trouble. 

In  one  case  where  a  child  died  from  the  administra- 
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tion  of  opiates,  under  circumstances  of  most  culpable 
neglect  of  the  doctor's  repeated  positiA-e  warnings 
and  personal  efforts  to  save  the  life,  the  mother 
said  "  the  child  was  much  better  as  it  was,  and  she 
"  Avas  quite  reconciled  to  it,"  and  Avas  astonished  that 
I  did  not  agree.  I  found  that  she  had  had,  I  believe, 
eight  healthy  children  born,  to  all  of  whom  she  had, 
as  she  admitted,  being  in  the  habit  of  giving  cordial ; 
only  one  Avas  living.  Six  had  gone  off  somehow,  and 
one  had  been  run  over  by  a  cart  and  killed.  But 
the  neglect  and  ill  treatment  are  likely  to  be  greater 
Avhere,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  children  are  ille- 
gitimate. This  arises  partly  from  the  almost  neces- 
sary circumstances  of  the  mother,  partly  from  the 
greater  motive  to  be  rid  of  the  child.  In  an  inquest 
Avhich  I  held  on  a  child  of  15  months  old,  Avho  died 
in  a  miserable  condition,  it  was  proved  that  on  the 
A'cry  day  of  its  birth  it  was  sent  by  its  mother  to  a 
neighbouring  A'illage,  the  administration  of  Grodfrey's 
cordial  commenced,  and  afterAvards  regularly  con- 
tinued day  by  day  up  to  the  time  of  its  death. 
Cases  of  the  deaths  of  children  of  w.arehouse  girls 
from  the  same  cause,  some  of  the  mothers  being 
under  the  age  of  18  years,  haA'C  come  before  me  as 
coroner,  some  of  them  distressing  cases  ;  and  cases 
of  infants,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  born  alive, 
found  dead  in  privies,  canals,  &c.  are  sadly  numerous. 
Of  my  37  last  inquests  (from  January  1861  to  June 
1862)  on  children  under  2  years  of  age,  34  were  cases 
of  children  under  one  year,  and  of  these  34  there  were 
fiA-e  of  children  thrown  into  jn'ivies,  &c. 

Taking  into  account  the  relative  numbers  of  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  births,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  infants 
on  Avliom  I  haA'e  held  inquests  have  been  illegitimate, 
but  this  proportion  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the  fact 
that  I  liaA-e  thought  it  Avell  to  direct  more  strict 
inquiries  in  all  cases  of  death  Avhere  the  child  is  ille- 
gitimate, on  account  of  the  probability  of  improper 
treatment  and  the  greater  motive  for  getting  rid  of  a 
child  Avhich  is  often  felt  to  be  a  dreadful  incumbrance. 

Another  index  and  result  of  the  amount  of  immo- 
rality prcA'ailing  amongst  the  young  females  here  is 
the  large  number  of  persons  whose  profession  it  is  to 
jirocure  abortion.  Cases  of  deaths  resulting  from 
this  have  come  before  me.  The  earliest  female  prac- 
titioners in  this  line  here  of  whom  I  am  aware  were 
Avomen  who  had,  I  believe,  resided  for  some  time  in 
France  Avith  their  husbands  Avho  had  gone  OA-er  there 
as  lace  makers.  These  Avomen  brought  back  with 
them  some  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the  practice 
very  greatly  and  fearfully  increased,  but  it  is  now 
somewhat  discouraged,  or  at  any  rate  not  practised  in 
so  open  and  undisguised  a  manner  as  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  some  prosecutions,  though,  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence,  there  has  been  but 
one  conviction  in  Nottingham.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
cases  I  had  depositions  formally  taken  and  SAVorn  be- . 
fore  one  of  the  justices  for  the  town,  who  issued  aAvar- 
rant  against  one  of  these  female  practitioners.  She  was 
not  apprehended  in  consequence  of  her  taking  flight. 
The  evidence  shoAved  that  she  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  treating  in  this  Avay  any  of  the  girls  in  a 
particular  factory  to  Avhich  the  witness  (a  young 
female  patient  of  hers)  belonged,  at  so  much  a  head. 


A  fsAV  days  after  the  above  statement  was  made  an  inquest  was  held  on  an  infant  aged  14  months 
under  circumstances  strikingly  bearing  out  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks.  The  facts,  as  taken  from 
the  depositions,  Avere  as  folloAVS : — The  mother,  employed  in  a  lace  warehouse  and  married  (I  am  told 
at  the  age  of  17)  to  a  tailor's  apprentice,  had  lately  put  out  this  infant  Avith  her  only  other  child,  a 
year  and  a  half  older,  to  a  Avoman  with  three  children  of  her  OAvn,  to  nurse  at  a  payment  of  3s.  8d.  a 
week  for  the  two,  out  of  which  the  food  of  the  infant  was  to  be  found,  and  she  said  she  should  have 
put  them  out  earlier  if  she  had  had  the  money.  The  earnings  of  the  mother  Avere  9.?.  6d.  a  week,  and 
those  of  her  husband  on  the  average  12s.  She  took  the  child  to  the  woman  before  going  out  to  Avork 
early  in  the  morning  and  brought  it  home  on  her  return,  generally  about  9  at  night ;  but  though  the 
child  was  in  a  very  sickly  state  she  paid  no  attention  to  Avhat  it  Avas  fed  on  and  sought  no  medical  aid. 
At  the  last  mixtures  Avere  obtained  from  druggists,  which,  hoAvever,  the  mother  denied  on  oath,  though 
she  afterwards  admitted  it.    The  home  of  the  child  was  stated  to  be  Avithout  the  slightest  appearance  of 
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comfortj  and  the  child  itself  in  a  state  showing  gross  neglect.    The  jury  expressed  themselves  strongly  LaceFinishing 

on  these  points.    The  coroner,  addressing  the  jury,  said,  as  reported  in  a  Nottingham  paper,  "  That  - — ■ 

"  infant  mortality  in  Nottingham  was  enormously  great,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  ^^ottmgham. 

"  chief  causes  was  the  practice  of  putting  infants  out  to  nurse  ;  in  fact,  it  was  his  conviction  that  in  Mr.j.E.WMte. 

"  many  cases  they  were  put  out  because  the  mothers  wanted  to  get  rid  altogether  of  an  incumbrance."  ■  

It  is  added  that  "  several  of  the  jury  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  coroner's  remarks,  and  a 
"  verdict  of  death  from  natural  causes  was  returned."  The  coroner  has  since  stated  to  me  that  this 
is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  case  constantly  coming  before  him,  and  that  he  feels  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  something;  should  be  done  to  check  so  enormous  an  evil. 


MR.  WILLIAM  EICHARDS,  SANITARY  INSPECTOR, 
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Previously  to  the  year  1851  tlie  town  of  Notting- 
ham, in  consequence  of  being  surrounded  by  land 
subject  to  certain  rights  of  common  by  burgesses,  Avas 
densely  crowded  and  the  houses  improperly  built, 
about  8,000  being  back  to  back  dwellings,  often  in 
courts  having  but  one  entrance,  and  without  di'ainage. 
At  that  time  an  Enclosure  Act  came  into  operation 
which  allowed  of  the  extension  of  buildings  over  the 
lands  outside  the  town,  Avhich  was  before  impossible. 
This  allowed  of  great  increase  of  factories  and  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  and  also  of  trades  and  population 
which  took  place  from  about  that  time.  From  shortly 
before  that  time  a  system  of  sanitary  improvements  of 


all  kinds  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  opening  out 
of  courts,  providing  drainage,  water,  &c.,  has  been 
actively  pursued.  The  result  is  that  the  condition  of 
the  town  is  now  wonderfully  improved  from  what  it 
was  before  this  period.  Nearly  all  the  large  ware- 
houses, of  Avhich  there  are  now  a  great  number,  date 
from  within  about  the  last  10  or  1 1  years.  But  though 
many  of  the  warehouse  rooms  are  large  I  should  say 
that  employment  even  in  them  is  decidedly  more  in- 
jurious to  health  than  that  in  dressing-rooms,  where, 
though  the  air  is  hot,  it  is  pure,  and  the  people  are  in 
constant  motion,  instead  of  sitting  still. 


The  following  letter  is  taken  from  the  Nottingham  Daily  Guardian  of  the  19th  of  March  1863, 
forwarded  to  me  from  Nottingham  anonymously : — 


Nottingham  Warehouse  Girls. 
to  the  editor  of  the  nottingham  daily  guardian. 
Sir, — 

I  have  been  a  lace  warehouse  girl  about  13 
years,  and  should  know  a  little  about  the  regulations 
of  waj.'ehouses.  Is  there  not  an  Act  which  compels 
the  masters  of  factories  to  let  children  leave  their 
employment  at  six  o'clock  at  night  ?  If  there  is, 
can  any  one  tell  me  why  this  Act  is  not  applied  to 
lace  warehouses,  which  are  heated  with  steam,  for 
children  and  young  women  are  kept  there  at  work 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  "seven,  eight,  and  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  for  about  3s.  6c?.  to  85.  per  week, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  worse  than  slavery  in  South 
America,  for  I  do  not  think  they  work  above  12 
hours  a  day  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  are  better  off  than 
a  portion  of  the  warehouse  girls  of  Nottingham,  who 
have  to  work  in  cellars  not  lit  for  pigstyes,  much 
more  for  human  beings.    When  I  use  the  word  cellar 


I  mean  the  lowest  room  of  the  warehouse,  which  is 
eight  or  nine  feet  below  the  foot-road  ;  but  to  do 
justice  to  the  lace  masters  in  general,  there  are  only 
a  few  who  make  their  girls  work  in  these  holes.  In 
rainy  weather  you  can  rub  the  wet  olF  the  walls  ;  in 
dry  weather  they  smell  fusty  and  unhealthy.  When 
the  hands  complain  of  the  damp,  the  master  or  man 
orders  the  work  to  be  taken  up  stairs,  where  it  is 
dry.  He  does  not  think  of  the  constitutions  he  is 
ruining  ;  the  Avork  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
lives  of  his  work  girls.  It  is  a  rare  specimen  of  self 
being  first  nature.  When  they  have  caught  the 
rheumatics  or  one  cold  on  another,  Avhich  is  the  cause 
of  half  the  consumptions,  they  have  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  infirmary  given  them  as  a  salve.  Hoping, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  you  will  publish  the  above, 
I  remain,  yours,  A  Well  Wisher. 

P.S. — If  the  Sanitary  Inspector  was  to  visit  these 
places  he  would  be  of  my  opinion. 


Table  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Nottingham  Sanitary  Committee  for  the  Year  1862,  showing 
the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Births,  and  of  Illegitimate  Births,  during  the  Ten  Years  1850-59, 
in  each  of  the  subjoined  Districts. 


Name 
of 

District.  , 

Total 
Number  of 
Births. 

Number  of 
Illegitimate 
Births. 

Proportion  of 
Illegitimate  Births 
in  each  100  Births. 

Nottingham  - 

22,612 

2  272 

10-04 

*Basford  - 

26,413 

2,395 

9-07 

*Eadford  - 

10,936 

873 

7-98 

Coventry 

15,225 

1,073 

7-04 

Blackburn 

41,387 

2,539 

5-13 

Wolverhampton 

49,061 

2,776 

6-65 

Name 
of 
District. 

Total 
Number  of 
Births. 

Number  of 
Illegitimate 
Births. 

Proportion  of 
Illegitimate  Births 
in  each  100  Births. 

Birmingham  - 
Abergavenny  - 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
Aston 

76,893 
24,385 
38,393 
31,621 

3,887 
1,168 
1,709 
1,242 

6-05 
4-79 
4-45 
3-92 

*  These  are  districts  adjoining  Nottingham. — J.  E.  W. 


Table  compiled  from  the  Tables  of  the  Yearly  Reports  of  the  Nottingham  Sanitary  Committee, 
showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Phthisis,  with  the  Ages  at  which  it  has  been  fatal. 


For  the  Year 
ending  the 


30th  Sept.  1853 

„      „  1854 

„      „  1855 

,)      „  1856 

„  1857 

„  1858 


1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 


Under  10 
Years. 


20 
13 


Male.  Female. 


18 
12 
9 
5 


15 
10 
9 
9 


From  10  to 
15  Years. 


12 
6 


Male.  Female. 


From  15  to 
20  Years. 


25 
27 


Male.  Female, 


9 
9 
6 
12 


24 
21 
17 
17 


From  20  to 
30  Years. 


62 
64 


Male.  Female, 


31 
31 
24 
33 


50 
39 
46 
43 


H  h  2 


From  30  to 
40  Years. 


38 
46 


Male.  Female. 


20 
16 
15 

23 


29 
23 
28 
31 


Above  40 
Years. 


59 
55 

Male.  Female. 


31 
26 
23 

23 


29 
21 
31 
15 


Total 
Males. 


113 
99 
78 

102 


Total 
Fe- 
males. 


155 
119 
136 
121 


Total. 


216 
248 
216 
194 
211 
218 


268 
218 
214 
223 


244 
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LacePinisliino-.  Table  compiled  from  the  Tables  of  the  Yearly  Reports  of  the  Nottingham  Sanitary  Committee, 
 .  showing  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Deaths  under  one  year  of  age. 


For  the  Years 

Total,  from 

1852.* 

1853.t 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

lJuly  1862  to 
30  Sept.  1862. 

Number 
of 

Deaths  in  " 

Under  1  Year. 

Under  1  Year. 

S 

3 

h 

'3 

Of  all  Ages. 

Of  all  Ages. 

< 

o 

Under  1  Ye: 

Of  all  Ages. 

Under  1  Yet 

rn 

a> 

IT. 
< 

O 

0) 
IH 

O 

■a 
^ 

Of  all  Ages. 

Under  1  Yes 

Of  all  Ages. 

>^ 
i-l 

O 

n 

^ 

Of  all  Ages. 

Under  1  Ye£ 

Of  all  Ages. 

^ 

Of  all  Ages. 

Under  1  Yet 

Of  all  Ages. 

a 
U 

Of  all  Ages, 

Under  1  Yes 

Byron  Ward  -      -  - 

99 

44 

379 

120 

381 

139 

307 

94 

331 

130 

307 

115 

461 

146 

497 

152 

355 

113 

381 

125 

310 

99 

St.  Ann's  "Ward  - 

125 

48 

467 

120 

486 

126 

459 

96 

480 

138 

176 

126 

567 

154 

635 

154 

542 

140 

562 

178 

556 

146 

Sherwood  "Ward  - 

20 

4 

145 

44 

169 

37 

154 

33 

153 

38 

176 

49 

204 

52 

265 

51 

225 

56 

226 

60 

205 

41 

Park  "Ward  -      -  - 

42 

7 

189 

32 

180 

24 

179 

11 

182 

17 

169 

21 

169 

25 

232 

30 

156 

24 

129 

23 

131 

19 

Castle  "Ward  -      -  - 

30 

11 

187 

50 

169 

50 

130 

30 

137 

43 

127 

42 

145 

43 

216 

54 

151 

41 

155 

49 

129 

34 

Exchange  "Ward  - 

46 

16 

199 

58 

236 

66 

172 

51 

174 

61 

178 

71 

222 

84 

271 

78 

189 

55 

211 

81 

203 

66 

St.  Mary's  Ward  - 

47 

20 

280 

80 

223 

71 

164 

48 

168 

63 

190 

63 

228 

75 

285 

78 

1.54 

56 

176 

62 

164 

48 

Total  - 

i09 

150 

1,846 

504 

1,853 

513 

1,565 

363 

1,625 

490 

1,629 

487 

1,996 

579 

2,401 

597 

1,772 

495 

1,840 

578 

1,698 

453 

18,634 

5,209 

*  rrom  1st  July  to  30th  Sept.  t  The  year.s  end  with  the  30th  of  Sept.  in  each  year,being  counted  from  the  30th  of  Sept.  previous. 

Park  Ward  is  inhabited  mainly  by  the  richer  classes,  Byron  Ward  and  St.  Ann's  Ward  by  the  poorer.— J.  E.  "W. 


EEV.  WILLIAM  MILTON,  INCUMBENT  OF  NEW  RADFORD. 


I  have  been  incumbent  of  this  parish  for  17  years. 
The  whole  of  my  population,  6,000,  is  very  poor.  For 
instance,  out  of  the  whole  number  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  more  than  half  a  dozen  families  that 
can  aftbrd  to  keep  a  domestic  servant.  Nearly  all 
are  employed  in  the  hosiery  and  lace  manufactures. 
Young  female  labour  in  particular  is  in  such  demand 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  up  a  girls'  school  of 
any  size.  I  have  tried  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,- 
with  several  advantages  in  the  way  of  help  and  good 
teachers,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  an  ave- 
rage daily  attendance  of  more  than  20  or  30,  and  many 
of  these  come  from  an  adjoining  cotton  factory,  where 
they  are  obliged  to  attend  some  school.  The  eldest 
girl  who  attends  is  not  more  than  13,  tiie  youngest 
are  about  7,  the  age  when  they  leave  the  infant 
school.  Even  of  those  who  do  come  the  attendance 
is  so  irregular  that  they  get  but  little  real  good. 
They  scarcely  get  on  enough  to  take  any  interest  in 
learning,  and  many  of  them  read  but  very  imperfectly. 
Probably  not  much  more  than  half  can  read  fairly.  The 
girls  go  off  as  soon  as  they  can  to  the  warehouses, 
which  are  more  respectable  and  give  better  pay. 


Those  who  remain  in  the  cotton  factories  are  of  quite 
the  lowest  and  least  capable  class.  There  are  more 
boys  in  the  cotton  factories,  and  many  of  them  attend 
my  school.  I  think  that  these  half-timers  get  on  quite 
as  Avell,  in  many  cases  even  better  than  the  boys 
not  employed  in  factories  who  attend  the  Avhole  day. 
This  may  be  partly  from  their  being  of  a  greater  age. 
The  other  boys  hardly  ever  stay  after  11.  Also,  the 
factory  regularity  of  attendance  by  the  half-time  boys 
is  probably  a  great  advantage. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  trade, 
comparatively  few  children  are  employed  in  small 
private  houses,  and  this  number  is,  I  think,  gradually 
diminishing.  The  lace  warehouses  now  have  a  large 
part  of  the  children's  work,  drawing,  clipping,  and 
scolloping,  carried  on  on  the  premises.  This  must  be 
very  beneficial  for  the  children,  because  in  a  large 
warehouse  they  are  not  employed  at  such  tender  ages, 
there  is  more  order,  and  pul)lic  opinion  can  be  brought 
to  bear  more  on  their  condition.  But  at  the  present 
time  there  is  probably  but  little  excessive  work. 
That  occurs  only  when  business  is  brisk. 


Making.  Samuel  Dudso7i,  age  11. — Is  a  threader  at  Cope 
and  Ward's  Lace  Factory,  New  Basford.  Used  to 
work  in  the  factory,  but  now  works  in  Mr.  Holland's, 
the  foreman's,  shop  in  the  next  street  (George  Street) 
and  has  done  so  since  three  days  before  the  Act  came 
in,  i.e.  about  three  months  ago.  There  were  10  boys 
in  his  shift  (the  night)  in  the  factory,  and  about  the 
same  in  the  other  (the  day).  All  the  boys  in  his 
shift,  i.e.,  seven  besides  himself,  under  13  went 
into  the  shop  when  he  did.  So  did  the  boys  under 
13  in  the  otlier  shift,  i.e.  about  nine.  Those  over  13 
stayed  on  in  the  factory.  His  shift  works  from  1  (p.m.) 
to  10  (p.m.)  with  tea  in  the  shop  while  they  are 
waiting  for  work,  and  on  Saturday  from  12  to  6, 
having  dinner  first.  The  other  shift  works  from  6  to 
6,  and  on  Saturday  till  2  each  boy  leaving  in  turn 
at  1  on  one  other  day  in  the  week.  Has  a  brother 
aged  9  working  in  the  same  shift  as  himself. 

Since  they  have  been  in  the  shop  they  have  not 
been  busy  and  the  engine  has  not  worked  after  10  p.m. 
When  they  were  in  the  factory  the  shift  was  from 
2  (p.m.)  to  12,  but  when  the  engine  worked  full  time 
i.e.  from  2  (a.m.)  to  2  (a.m.),  as  it  did  from  last  win- 
ter up  to  nearly  the  summer,  the  shifts  were  each  of 
12  hours,  viz.,  from  2  to  2  and  2  to  2.  Mother  sent 
him  to  school  in  the  mornings  for  a  bit,  but  thought 
it    too  confining  "  for  him,  as  he  had  to  work  on  so 


late  at  night,  so  she  teaches  him  writing  at  home. 
The  shop  in  which  they  work  is  an  old  twist  machine 
shop  with  plenty  of  empty  room  and  a  stove  and  gas. 

[The  mother  said  that  this  account  Avas  right 
and  that  her  boy's  health  had  been  better 
since  he  had  worked  out  of  the  factory, 
"  where  they  got  so  much  black  lead  on 
"  their  stomachs."] 

Henry  Redgate,  age  12. — Is  a  threader  at  Cope 
and  Ward's.  Works  in  the  night  shift  the  same  as 
the  last  witness.  Since  the  Act  came  in  he  and  all 
the  boys  under  13  in  both  shifts  have  worked  in 
Holland's  shop.  One  is,  he  thinks,  about  7  or  8  years 
old.  A  boy  of  14  works  there  also  because  there  is 
no  room  for  him  in  the  factory,  as  one  of  the  four 
(threading)  tables  there  has  been  moved  out  into  the 
shop.  But  none  of  them  are  allowed  to  go  into  the 
factory  now,  so  he  does  not  know  how  many  thread 
there. 

Had  worked  in  the  factory  for  about  1^  years  up 
till  last  winter.  His  shift  was  from  2  p.m.  to  2  a.m. 
or  from  2  p.m.  to  12  p.m.  Had  worked  from  2  to  2 
for  about  10  weeks  when  mother  took  him  away  for 
a  time,  because  the  hours  were  "  so  unregular."  Does 
not  go  to  any  school  in  the  morning.    When  he 
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worked  till  2  he  used  to  lie  abed  in  the  morning  and 
get  up  perhaps  at  1 .  When  at  Mallet's  (Lace  Factory) 
went  to  school  3  half  days  in  a  week. 

[The  mother  said  that  she  took  this  boy  away 
because  his  father  made  so  much  of  his 
being  out  so  late,  and  said  it  was  "  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear  "  to  see  it,  and  to 
have  to  call  him  to  send  him  off  to  work 
the  same  again.] 

William  Meadoios,  age  11. — Is  a  threader  at  Cope 
and  Ward's.  Went  there  at  Whitsuntide  and  works 
in  the  night  shift.  (Gives  the  same  account  of  the 
shifts  as  to  numbers  of  boys  and  hours  as  above.) 
Two  or  three  lads  who  work  with  him  have  told  him 
that  before  they  had  been  working  in  shifts  from  2  to 
2  each.    A  day  or  two  before  the  Act  began  all  under 


13  went  into  Holland's  shop,  where  they  now  work. 
Does  not  go  to  school  ever  except  on  Sundays. 

[The  father  of  this  boy  said  that  he  had 
tried  for  a  little  while  sending  him  to 
school  in  the  morning,  but  the  boy  got  up 
late,  and  as  he  was  confined  so  late  at 
night  he  would  have  no  spare  time  at  all 
to  be  out  if  he  went  to  school.  The  above 
three  boysj  as  v/ell  as  the  brother  of  one, 
knew  threader  hoys  in  other  factories  at 
New  Basford  who  all  worked  half  time 
and  went  to  school,  which,  said  one,  "  they 
"  liked  the  best,"  and  they  did  not  think 
that  there  were  other  threaders  in  the  place 
working  in  shops  out  of  the  Factories.] 


Lace  Making. 
Nottingham. 
Mr.,!.  E.White. 


The  following  is  a  letter  from  Mi\  T.  West,  Secretary  to  the  Lace  Trades  Society,  in  answer  to  a 

question  referred  to  in  it. 

North  Church  Street,  Nottingham, 
Sir,  December  1862, 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Factory  Act  in  lace  factories,  I  beg  to  state 
that,  taking  it  upon  the  whole,  it  has  worked  well,  and 
I  believe  satisfactorily  with  a  few  exceptions.  Mr. 


ers  and  threaders  over  factory  hours  even  in  the  fac- 
tories, which  caused  others  .  to  complain,  but  at  the 
present  time  I  cannot  find  any  infringing  upon  the 
Act.  There  are  a  few  evading  it  by  taking  their 
bobbins  and  carriages  out  of  the  factory  to  be  threaded 
as  above  described. 


W.  Felkin  jun.  Beeston,  and  Messrs  Cope  and  Ward, 
New  Basford,  and  a  few  others  have  taken  their 
bobbins  and  carriages  out  of  the  factory  to  be  threaded 
after  factory  hours  and  kept  their  children  at  work 
until  10  o'clock  p.m.  ;  occasionally  Messrs.  Cope  and 
Ward  have  two  sets  and  work  relays  or  shifts.  The 
l;ist  set,  I  believe,  commence  at  1  o'clock,  p.m.,  and 
work  until  10  if  necessary. 

When  first  the  Act  came  into  force  in  August  last 
I  heard  that  a  few  manufacturers  worked  their  wind- 


Trade  is  now  in  a  very  depressed  state  and  has 
been  so  for  the  last  two  months  nearly.  All  the 
machines  are  either  working  short  time  or  standing 
altogether  for  orders,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no 


inducement  to  infringe  the  Act. 


J.  E.  White,  Esq. 


I  am  &c. 
Thos.  West, 

Secretary  to  the 
Lace  Trades  Society. 


At  Mr.  Nunn's  lace  factory  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,\  described  in  the  evidence  under  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
former  Children's  Employment  Commission,  the  machines  are  still  worked  by  men.  About  12  boys,  all 
over  13,  are  employed  as  winders  and  threaders,  but,  there  being  two  sets  of  bobbins,  are  stated  to  be 
never  kept  after  8  p.m.  About  30  females,  all  over  13,  and  all  in  the  dressing-room  over  18,  are 
employed  in  finishing.  The  usual  hours  are  from  8  till  7  in  summer,  and  from  8  till  6  in  winter, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner. 


MESSRS.  MTHERSON  AND  VORLEY'S,  FALCON  SQUARE,  ALDERSGATE. 

The  bonnet  front  manufacture  alone  is  carried  on  here,  but  on  a  large  scale,  about  200  females  being 
employed.  The  processes  in  which  heated  and  impure  air  is  often  so  largely  produced,  viz.,  the  gaufFring 
and  the  making-up,  are  here  carried  on  in  rooms  apart  from  one  another  and  from  the  other  processes. 
Also,  the  making-up  is  done  by  means  not  of  gas  heated  machines,  but  of  presses  under  which  passes 
a  pipe  heated  by  steam.  About  75  females  closely  placed  work  in  this  room,  but  no  unpleasant  heat  or 
air  was  noticeable.    Ventilators  have  been  placed  in  the  roof  and  there  are  windows  which  open. 

In  part  of  the  gauffring  process  young  women  stand  with  a  strong  jet  of  steam  close  in  front  of 
their  faces,  which  must,  as  one  of  them  told  me,  make  them  very  hot. 

There  is  a  small  separate  establishment  in  the  Barbican. 


Lace  Einishinj 
London. 


Mr.  John  M'Pherson. — We  employ  about  200 
females.  Of  these  probably  less  than  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  are  under  the  age  of  18,  and  only  a  very  few 
who  come  to  be  with  their  mothers  or  friends  are 
under  13.    We  do  not  wish  for  them  so  young. 

The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  9  o'clock  till  7. 
A  few  of  the  best  hands  who  are  finishers  may  at 
times  stay  till  8  or  9,  but  never  later  than  that,  though 
formerly  Avhen  we  had  fewer  they  may  have  done  so. 
But  the  younger  are  never  kept,  and  the  elder  can 
go  on  without  them,  because  about  a  day  and  a 
half's  stock  is  always  kept  in  hand  ready  gauffred,  so 
that  it  only  has  to  be  made  up  and  finished.  It  does 
not  get  spoiled  or  damaged  by  keeping  even  for  3 
or  4  days. 

A  limitation  of  hours  to  about  12  with  meal  times 
included  would  make  no  difference  to  our  business. 

We  once  tried  some  of  the  gas  heated  making-up 
machines  instead  of  the  kind  which  we  now  use  ;  but 
the  women  and  girls  did  not  like  them  and  the  work 
could  not  be  done  so  well  in  that  way,  so  we  gave  it 

H 


up.  The  heat  of  the  gas  machines  is  very  great.  The 
making  up  room  here  would  be  unbearable  with  as 
many  of  them  in  it  as  there  now  are  presses  heated 
by  the  steam,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  best  workers  would  not  stand  working  with  them 
but  would  sooner  give  up. 

Making-up  machines  of  any  kind  have  not  been 
in  use  more  than  6  or  7  years,  and  largely  only  for 
about  4.  The  gauffring  machiues  have  been  known 
for  about  15  years.  We  had  the  gauffring  machines 
in  the  same  room  with  the  making-up  presses, 
but  put  them  in  a  separate  room  because  they 
made  the  other  too  hot,  and  the  ventilators  were 
added.  An  improvement  has  also  been  made  by  not 
allowing  the  steam  of  the  pipe,  by  which  the  presses 
are  heated,  to  escape  into  the  room  as  it  formerly 
did. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  bonnet  front  manu- 
factories in  London,  perhaps  100  great  and  small,  in- 
cluding many  with  a  very  few  hands,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  persons  only,  but  the  smaller  places  are  now 
dying  out. 
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I  visited  two  other  bonnet  front  manufactories  in  London,  and  called  at  a  third,  a  large  factory  like 
building,  which  had  closed  early.    The  facts  however  which  I  observed  did  not  differ  from  those  already 
stated  in  regard  to  such  places  of  work,  except  that  at  one  the  room  containing  the  gas  machines,  the 
Mr.  J.  E.White,  front  and  back  parlour  of  a  common  street  house,  was  unusually  dirty. 


London. 


Tiverton.      MESSRS.  J.  HEATHCOAT,  &  CO.'S  LACE  FINISHING  DEPARTMENT,  TIVERTON. 


Chard. 


3Ir.  Hallam  {a  member  of  the  firm). — The 
only  six  children  here  under  13  employed  in  the 
finishing  department,  viz.,  2  boys  who  go  errands  for 
the  menders,  and  4  girls  menders  m  the  brown,  all  go 
to  school  for  half  days.  All  persons  under  the  age  of 
17,  employed  either  in  the  factory  or  in  the  finishing 
department,  which  form  parts  of  the  same  premises, 
who  do  not  go  to  school  in  the  day  as  half-timers,  are 
expected,  but  not  compelled,  to  attend  school  for  one 
hour  four  nights  in  the  week.  Attendance  was  for- 
merly entirely  voluntary.  The  age  Avas  extended 
from  16  to  17  when  a  second  night  in  the  week 
(Wednesday,)  was  given  free  from  school.  The 
school,  which  is  paid  for  entirely  by  the  firm,  has  a 
master  and  17  monitors  as  teachers  under  him  ;  the  in- 
struction is  in  reading,  Avriting,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  for  the  girls  sewing  also.  No  person  however  is 
taken  into  the  employment  of  the  finn  at  all  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  The  effect  of  the  school  is  very 
beneficial. 

No  children  or  young  persons  are  employed  in  the 
dressing  room.  Women  are  preferred  for  that,  as 
being  steadier  than  girls.  The  floors  are  frequently 
cleaned,  and  the  health  of  those  who  work  there  gene- 
rally good. 

The  limitation  of  hours  in  the  factory  occasions  no 
difficulty,  but  a  limitation  in  the  finishing  department 


would  make  a  little.  Enough  lace  is  always  kept  in 
stock  to  allow  of  orders  being  met  without  excess  of 
hours,  but  lace  is  not  dressed  and  finished  tilf  it  is 
actually  wanted,  because  it  loses  stiffness,  and,  if 
white,  colour  also.  When  large  orders  have  to  be 
completed  more  hands  must  be  put  on,  as  was  the  case 
last  season,  and  some  parts  of  the  work,  as  folding 
and  carding,  take  a  little  time  to  learn.  "Flossing" 
however,  i.e.  running  a  thread  round  the  edge  of 
lace,  in  which  a  great  part  of  those  under  18  are  em- 
ployed, is  not  hard  to  learn. 

The  ventilation  and  warming  of  work  rooms  is  a 
matter  of  great  difiiculty.  Women  will  not  bear  to 
have  windows  opened.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  fresh 
air  without  cold,  and  to  carry  off  the  bad. 

Mr.  Joseph  Foster.  —  Has  been  master  of  the 
Messrs.  Heathcoats'  school  for  7  years.  There  are 
now  in  the  night  school  about  170  girls,  and  from  90 
to  100  boys,  between  the  age  at  Avhich  they  cease  to 
be  half  timers  and  17, — except  a  few  over  17  Avho 
prefer  to  remain  in  the  upper  sections  of  this  school 
to  going  into  the  over  age  class.  The  latter  contains 
about  35  young  Avomen.  This  class  and  the  tAvo  first 
sections  of  the  school  are  taught  singing.  Geography, 
grammar,  and  English  history  are  also  taught  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  in  the  rest  reading,  Avriting,  and 
arithmetic. 


On  the  day  of  my  visit  the  greater  part  of  the  finishing  or  warehouse  hands  had  left  early,  but  I 
examined  a  girl  15  years  old  (Ellen  Berrer)  and  found  that  she  had  been  employed  in  the  place  six 
years,  attended  the  evening  school,  and  gave  signs  of  being  well  trained  both  in  manners  and  learning. 


MR.  J.  B.  PAYNE'S,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  PERRY  STREET  WORKS,  CHARD. 

At  Nottingham,  Avhere  he  lived  many  years,  the 
mistresses  used  to  keep  the  children  at  Avork  as  long 
as  they  liked,  as  they  must  finish  the  orders.  Some 
of  them  made  much  money  out  of  these  children, 
paying  them  not  more  than  7*.  6c?.  where  they 
received  II.  for  doing  the  work,  and  one  realised 
enough,  from  this  source  only,  to  build  a  row  of  small 
houses.  It  is  to  save  this  profit  that  the  Avork  has 
been  taken  so  much  into  the  warehouses  there  of 
late. 


Mr.  James  Hall. — Is  managing  clerk  here.  The 
silk  lace,  which  hoAvever  is  not  made  here  con- 
stantly, is  mended  by  females,  but  generally  above 
the  age  of  15  or  16,  as  under  that  age  they  cannot  do 
the  work  well.  Their  hours  are  usually  from  9 
till  6,  with  a  dinner  hour.  Mending  silk  lace  is 
very  tiresome  to  the  eyes,  especially  by  gas  light. 
Other  lace  is  given  out  to  women  to  mend  in  quanti- 
ties as  much  as  each  can  do  in  a  fortnight.  Some  of 
these  take  a  girl  as  a  learner  for  a  month,  but  girls 
are  not  employed  upon  it  otherAvise.  When  mended 
the  lace  is  sent  to  Nottingham  to  be  finished.  The 
factory  of  the  Messrs.  Heathcoat,  at  Tiverton,  is,  he 
believes,  the  only  one  place  in  the  Avest  of  England 
at  Avhich  lace  is  finished. 


If  one  part  of  the  lace  employment  is  under  law 
all  ought  to  be,  a  girl  mending  as  much  as  a  girl 
winding.  Finishing  work  requires  great  care  and 
causes  a  great  strain  upon  the  eyes. 

On  inquiry  at  the  two  other  lace  factories  at  Chard,  those  of  Messrs.  Wheatley,  and  of  Messrs. 
GifiFord,  Fox,  and  Giffbrd,  I  found  that  in  the  former  only  one  young  person  was  employed  as  a  mender, 
with  19  women,  and  in  the  latter  women  only,  some  of  the  lace  being  also  given  out  to  women,  and 
that  the  lace  is  then  sent  off  to  Nottingham  to  be  finished.  I  am  informed  that  the  same  is  the  case  at 
Barnstaple,  the  only  other  lace  factory  in  the  West  of  England. 


Pillow  Lace 
Making. 

Honiton  Dis- 
trict. 

Honiton. 


PILLOW  LACE  MAKING. 


MRS.  GODOLPHIN'S,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  HONITON. 


Mrs.  Godol-phin. — Is  a  lace-manufacturer.  Takes 
orders  from  wholesale  houses  and  warehouses  or  private 
families,  gives  out  patterns  to  the  lace-makers,  and 
sells  them  their  thread.  The  lace-makers  Avork  in 
their  OAvn  homes  or  in  schools.  The  lace  is  made  on 
pillows,  in  small  separate  pieces  or  "  sprigs,"  some 
extremely  small,  and  made  by  the  dozen,  which  are 
brought  back  to  her,  and  are  then  "made  up,"  by  join- 
ing them  together,  either  on  the  pillow  by  lace,  or  by 
the  needle,  or  by  sewing  them  on  to  net.  Unless  very 
busy  has  this  done  in  her  OAvn  house.  It  is  considered 
the  best  part  of  the  work,  and  the  best  paid,  and  is 
generally  done  by  young  women,  children  not  bemg 
suitable  for  it.  Girls  might  learn  this  at  12  years 
old,  but  they  go  to  learn  lace-making  at   6   or  5, 


and  many  towards  7.  They  usually  go  as  appren- 
tices to  schools  for  three  years,  paying  nothing  and 
getting  nothing,  except  jDcrhaps,  after  a  time,  a  gar- 
ment once  a  quarter,  and  not  paying  for  the  lace  Avhich 
they  spoil.  They  do  not  work  a  full  day  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  in  winter  leave  off  by  candle-light.  A  full 
day  is  from  8  to  8,  Avith  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea.  The  number  and  size  of  the  schools 
depends  upon  the  state  of  trade,  the  rooms  in  good 
trade  being  filled  till  they  will  hold  no  more  ;  but  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  trade  has  been  very  slack. 

Has  no  young  persons  in  her  house  now,  and  never 
takes  any  under  12,  but  sometimes  has  a  few  under  18 
working  Avith  the  women.  Work  is  often  Avanted  in  a 
hurry,  and  must  be  finished  to  send  by  post,  and  then 
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(hey  work  late.  They  cannot  do  so  often,  as  they 
would  get  drowsy  and  spoil  the  work,  and  would  not 
do  more  than  if  they  did  not  work  late,  but  for  a  single 
night  they  would  not  mind  sitting  up  till  morning. 
Has  had  them  sit  in  her  owii  house  till  2  or  3  in 
the  morning,  but  not  later,  some  of  them  perhaps  being 
girls.  Even  apprentices  working  overtime  would  get 
paid  for  it. 

In  Honiton  the  work  is  brought  in  when  it  is  done, 
very  often  on  Fridays,  and  then  paid  for  in  ready 
money,  and  the  people  are  thus  able  to  buy  their  food 
and  goods  in  the  market  on  Saturday,  But  in  most  of 
the  villages  money  is  not  paid,  but  the  lace-shops 
truck  and  charge  very  high,  i.  e.,  above  the  ordinary 


prices,  for  their  goods.    Sometimes,  if  the  lace-makers  Lacerinishing. 

jiress  for  money,  and  say  they  must  have  it,  it  is  given   

to  them,  but  something  is  taken  oif,  as  2d.  in  Is.  This  Honiton 
practice  of  trucking  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  trade,  District, 
and  ought  to  be  stopped. 


Mary  Griffin. — Adult.  Is  "  making  up  "  on  the  pil- 
low. Went  to  a  lace- school  at  six  years  old  as  ap- 
prentice ;  three  years  is  the  proper  time  to  be  ap- 
prenticed for.  For  the  first  year  she  worked  from  9 
till  12  and  from  1  till  4,  and  afterwards  had  a  task  of 
nine  hours  set,  and  if  it  was  not  done  in  time  had 
to  stay  to  finish  it,  but  never  stayed  very  late  as  ap- 
prentice.   The  work  is  rather  trying  for  the  eyes. 


Honiton. 
Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


MRS.  DAVEY,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  HONITON. 


Is  one  of  the  three  lace  manufacturers  here,  and 
employs  lace  makers  here  and  in  most  villages  for 
10  or  12  miles  distance.  (Gives  the  same  account  of 
the  system  of  manufacture  as  Mrs.  Godolphin  above.) 
Has  heard  people  speak  of  children  beginning  lace  at 
3  or  4  years  old,  but  should  think  4  was  as  young 
as  they  did.  The  greater  part  of  young  women  and 
girls  in  the  town  are  lace  makers.    Keeps  some  at 


work  all  the  year  round,  taking  the  risk  of  losing  by 
change  of  fashion.  Can  frequently  alter  the  lace 
into  new  patterns.  When  orders  are  given  in  a 
great  hurry,  as  for  weddings,  both  women  and  girls 
are  obliged  to  work  early  and  late,  from  breakfast  or 
earlier  to  12  at  night ;  but  they  are  pleased  to 
do  it. 


MRS.  CROYDON'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMLSTRESS,  HONITON. 


Mrs.  Croydon. — Has  a  lace  school  of  five  girls, 
betAveen  12  and  18  years  of  age,  who  are  "wages 
girls,"  and  get  from  Is.  to  3*.  6d.  a  week,  and  three 
women,  "  sitters,"  who  work  for  themselves,  but  pay 
her  for  sitting  in  her  room,  thread,  having  their 
patterns  pricked,  &c.  Had  an  apprentice  of  five 
years  old,  but  she  was  not  kept  so  strict  as  the  others. 
The  common  age  for  girls  to  come  is  6,  and  for  a 
rear  they  work  from  8  o'clock  till  4,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner.  After  that,  they  sit  in  summer  from  6  in 
the  morninng  till  dark,  and  in  winter  from  8  in  the 
morning  till  9  at  night,  or  longer  if  busy.  "  We've 
"  worked  up  the  whole  of  the  night,"  i.e.,  till  next 
day,  but  she  has  not  kept  girls  under  12  or  13  late.  If 
you  promise  the  work,  you  must  do  it.  Her  hours 
here  are  now  (winter)  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  with  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

The  schools  now  are  much  fewer  and  smaller.  It 
does  not  pay  so  well  now  to  take  apprentices,  because 
they  cannot  be  bound,  and  their  parents  take  them 
aAvay  to  see  what  they  can  make  by  them.  An 


apprentice  for  three  years  has  a  new  apron  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  a  new  pair  of  shoes  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  and  a  new  frock  at  the  end  of  the  third,  or 


something  of  this  kind. 


A  girl  coming  older  as  a 


2  years'  apprentice,  does  not  often  get  anything. 

Sarah  Ann  Frizzell,  age  17. — "  In  my  18"  (looks 
about  14).  Went  to  a  lace  school  at  5  years  old  : 
there  Avere  several  other  girls  about  the  same  age 
there.  W^orked  "  the  same  hours  as  mistress  has  told 
you  ; "  means  from  8  in  the  morning  till  4  in  her  first 
year,  then  from  6  in  the  morning  till  dark  in  summer, 
and  from  8  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night  in  winter, 
having  time  for  dinner  and  tea. 

Was  at  an  infant  school ;  has  always  been  to  school 
on  Sunday  ;  and  goes  two  evenings  in  the  week  in 
winter,  fi-om  7  o'clock  till  9,  and  one  in  summer, 
leaving  work  on  purpose.  Reads  in  the  Bible  at 
school,  but  not  without  spelling  ;  has  to  write  a  hymn  ; 
did  multiplication  and  addition. 

[Is  too  timid  to  read  when  asked.] 


Of  the  five  others  whom  I  examined  here,  one  began  lace  at  8  years  old,  two  "  in  their  six,"  one  who 
came  when  7  had  been  at  work  about  2  years  before,  another  began  when  6,  and  at  8  years  old 
worked  for  the  same  hours  as  last  witness. 


MRS.  STEVENS',  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  HONITON. 
Close  outside  the  door  is'a  sink  smelling  strongly,  and  the  air  on  entering  is  very  close. 


Mrs.  Stevens. — Has  one  sitter  and  two  scholars. 
The  eldest,  aged  14,  can  make  2s.  3rf.  a  week ;  the 
youngest,  aged  10,  Is.  It  takes  a  child  3  years  to 
leai'n,  but  they  are  not  put  so  little  now  as  they 
were,  trade  being  so  bad.  These  come  in  summer  at 
6  a.m.  and  leave  generally  at  7  or  8  p.m.,  not  often 
later,  with  towards  two  hours'  for  meals,  and  in 
winter  come  at  8  a.m.  and  leave  at  8^  or  9  p.m. 
They  have  what  is  called  nine  hours  work  given 
them  to  do.  It  is  a  pity  that  any  child  should  sit 
after  8  p.m.  Has  herself  got  up  at  4  o'clock  and  sat 
"  till  I  couldn't  see  a  pin,"  both  Avhen  she  was  little 
and  since  she  Avas  big.  But  that  is  "  force  put," — 
you  could  not  keep  at  it.  Sat  up  last  night  till  12, 
and  till  she  was  freezed  with  the  cold  (it  was  a  slight 
frost),  but  did  not  keep  the  children. 

Caroline  Perry,  age  14. — Went  to  a  lace  school 
Avhen  5|  years  old,  and  the  tAvo  other  girls  there  Avere 
both  younger.  Went  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  12,  and  from  2  till  4,  for  the  first  year,  and  after- 
wards in  summer  from  6  in  the  morning  to  7  or  8  in 


the  evening,  and  in  winter  from  8  in  the  morning  till 
9  at  night ;  never  stayed  after  9.  Went  home  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  2  hours  in  all,,  but  took 
her  dinner  short  AA^hen  there  was  more  work  to  do, 
and  did  not  ahvays  go  to  tea.  Had  no  time  to  go  to 
dinner  to-day,  but  stopped  20  minutes  to  eat  it  here,' 
and  will  ha\'e  no  time  for  tea  to-night,  as  the  lace 
must  be  sent  otf  to-night. 

Goes  to  school  on  Sunday,  and  on  Thursday  night 
from  7  o'clock  till  9,  to  read,  AAaite,  and  spell.  Reads 
(very  little)  ;  can  write  from  a  copy-book  "  not  very 
"  well  ;"  added  figures  and  did  her  tables.  Does 
not  knoAV  Iioav  many  inches  there  are  in  a  foot. 

Mrs.  Stevens  (continued).  —  To-day  is  sending  in 
day,  the  lace  being  sent  by  post  to  London  and  the 
money  returned.  If  not  sent  noAv  it  cannot  be  sent 
till  next  Aveek,  and  no  money  had. 

It  is  great  folly  of  parents  to  keep  their  girls 
Avithout  schooling,  as  they  do,  just  for  the  sake  of 
their  bringing  home  a  little  money,  which  can  b§ 
earned  at  lace  sooner  than  at  anything  else. 
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ANN  WATERS,  HONITON. 


Pillow  Lace 
Making. 

Honiton 
District. 

Honiton. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Went  foi-  3  years  to  a  lace  mistress  at  7  years  old. 
Her  hours  were  in  summer  from  7  a.m.  till  4  or  5  p.m. 
in  her  first  year,  and  till  8  p.m.  in  her  second,  and  in 
winter  from  after  breakfast  till  9^  p.m.,  Avith  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Mary  Waters. — Mother  of  last  witness.  Another 


of  her  children  went  to  a  lace  school  but  had  to  leave 
on  account  of  her  health.  The  doctor  said  it  was  very 
bad  for  her  eyes  and  her  stomach.  The  child  cried  to 
go  to  Sunday  school  but  the  doctor  would  not  let  her 
go  out.    Pier  children  are  delicate. 


REV.  J.  A.  MACKARNESS,  RECTOR  OF  HONITON. 


Most  of  the  young  females  in  the  town,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  3,300,  are  engaged  in  lace  making,  and 
in  consequence  leave  school  early,  i.e.,  at  about  7  or  8 
years  old,  and  the  lace  mistresses  like  them  to  be 
apprenticed  at  6  years.  But  owing  partly  perhaps 
to  the  state  of  trade,  and  partly  to  the  parents  coming 
to  value  education  more,  probably  they  do  not  go  quite 


£0  early  now  as  they  did.  The  payment  at  school 
(National)  is  \d,  a  week,  or  2c?.  with  wi'iting  taught. 

Even  now  those  who  do  the  best  kind  of  lace  work  are 
fairly  employed,  but  the  others  only  very  poorly  and 
irregularly.  The  bad  workers  who  cannot  get  their 
Avork  taken  in  the  town  have  to  take  it  for  sale  into  the 
villages,  where  the  truck  system  is  very  general,  and 
Ti'hich  they  must  therefore  submit  to. 


MISS  SPRATT,  MISTRESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL,  HONITON. 


Out  of  201  girls  and  infants  (boys  and  girls)  on  the 
books,  the  average  attendance  is  al)out  150.  The  eldest 
is  13  years  of  age,  there  are  2  or  3  over  12,  and  11  over 
9.  Tlie  girls  who  make  lace  lea^'e  this  school  at  7  or  8 
years  old,  and  othei'S  come  backwards  and  forwards, 
according  as  there  is  more  or  less  lace  work  for  them 
to  do  in  the  town,  and  this  interferes  very  much  with 
their  teaching.  Many  go  as  aj^prentices  at  6  years  old, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  lace  mistresses  is  the  best 
age,  but  these  generally  do  not  come  to  school  at  all. 
Many  of  the  lace  makers  depend  for  teaching  entirely 
upon  the  Sunday  and  night  schools. 

The  night  scliool  is  for  those  above  1 1  years  old  and 
those  who  do  not  come  in  the  day,  who  are  principally 
lace  makers.  There  is  a  class  of  young  women  in  it 
who  are  just  beginning  to  read  and  scarcely  know  their 
letters.    Most  of  the  Sunday  scholars  are  lace  girls. 


Miss  Avery. — Has  a  class  of  11  at  the  night  school, 
nearly  all  lace  makers  between  the  age  of  11  and 
16.  Some  read  fairly  Avithout  spelliug,  some  spell 
Avords  of  tlu'ce  or  four  letters,  all  can  foi-m  letters,  and 
some  make  figures,  and  tAvo  do  addition.  This  is  the 
worst  class  in  the  school. 

Miss  Hillyer. — Has  a  class  at  the  Sunday  school  of 
11  females  betAA'een  the  ages  of  15  and  25,  most  of 
whom  are  or  have  been  lace  makers.  The  best  reader 
could  not  read  more  than  a  verse,  if  that,  without  spel- 
ling ;  several  spell  most  words.  If  they  are  learning  a 
hymn  she  has  to  teach  it  to  them  orally.  This  is  a  class 
formed  for  those  who  are  backward  of  their  age,  and 
their  baclcAvardness  is  owing  to  their  not  having  been 
cared  for. 


Sidbury.  MRS.  HARRIET  W 

Girls  usually  go  to  lace  schools  as  soon  as  they  can 
just  hold  a  pilloAv.  They  work  for  their  mistress  in 
the  first  year,  as  Avell  as  pay  her  6rf.  a  week.  After- 
Avards  they  pay  a  little  less  and  Avork  for  themselves, 
and  after  5  or  6  years  leave  and  work  at  home,  or 
sitting  about  in  sets  of  6  or  7  at  friends'  houses,  both 
for  the  sake  of  Avarmth  and  also  of  helping  one  another 
in  making  out  a  pattern. 

The  Avorst  fault  is  that  the  lace  shops  get  the  profits 
of  the  Avork.  Nearly  all  the  lace  manufacturers  in  the 
neighbourhood  keep  general  shops,  and  make  the 
lacemakers  take  goods  for  money,  though  I  have 
heard  of  one  of  the  large  dealers  Avho  pays  half  in 
money.  They  will  only  give  out  these  goods  on 
certain  days,  as  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  days 
here  being,  I  believe,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
then  not  Avhat  the  lace  makers  wish,  but  what 
they,  the  manufacturers,  like  to  allow  and  think 
needed  for  actual  use.  Thus  tAvo  loaves  of  bread 
and  \  lb.  of  butter  form  part  of  a  common  weekly 
allowance  to  girls.  The  object  of  this  is  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  selling  the  goods  again  and  so 
getting  any  ready  money,  which  would  enable  them  to 
be  independent,  and  buy  anything  Avhich  they  might 
wish  for  at  other  shops  where  they  could  get  it  better. 
Sometimes  a  manufacturer  actually  refuses  some- 
thing that  is  asked  for,  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
be  AA^anted  for  use  but  for  sale.  The  other  day  a  girl, 
Avho  had  been  Avorking  long  hours  to  earn  more,  came 
and  asked  me  if  I  Avould  buy  from  her  a  pound  of 
Avhite  sugar  for  Q,\d.  if  she  could  get  it,  Q\d.  being 
the  proper  market  price,  though  the  price  of  this 
sugar  Avould  be  put  doAvn  to  the  girl  herself  at  8c?. 
Still  for  the  sake  of  the  ready  money  she  wished 
to  do  this,  but  Avas  unable  to  get  the  sugar,  the  manu- 
facturer saying  that  she  did  not  need  it  for  her  OAvn 
use.    On  the  same  ground  manufacturers  are  very 


[EEKER,  SIDBURY. 

jealous  of  their  girls  Avorking  over  hours  for  anyone 
else,  and  will  ask  a  girl  what  she  had  a  light  so  late 
at  night  for.  Sometimes  a  few  girls,  say  four,  will 
club  together  to  make  a  collar  or  something,  and  get  a 
few  shillings  in  money  by  selling  it  privately,  but  if 
they  are  found  out  in  this  they  are  turned  out  of 
emjaloyment  by  the  shop.  The  lacemakers  feel  this 
very  much,  and  I  have  seen  them  even  crying  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  get  any  money. 

Besides  this,  it  is  expected  that  the  other  members 
of  the  family  shall  buy  their  goods  at  the  shop  to 
which  the  girl's  lace  is  taken.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  just  lately,  Avhen  complaint  was  made  of  a 
child,  Avho  had  been  sent  on  an  errand,  being  seen 
to  enter  another  shop.  I  heard  a  mother  complain 
lately  of  one  manufacturer  being  so  exacting  in  such 
Avays  that  her  children  should  never  work  for  this 
shop  again  "  if  she  could  help  it." 

In  addition  to  this  the  goods  are  charged  to  the 
lace  makers  at  unfair  j^rices.  I  know  of  boots  bought 
at  a  shop  for  5s.  a  pair  being  sold  to  the  lace  girls  for 
10s.  6c?.,  and  of  other  cases  of  the  same  kind.  Every 
article  is  charged  against  the  lace-maker  at  her  shop 
{i.e.,  that  to  which  she  takes  her  lace)  something  over 
the  price  paid  by  other  people.  Calico  which  I  get 
for  7c?.  would  be  9f?.  or  10c?.  to  a  lace  girl  ;  lump 
sugar  instead  of  %\d.  the  lb.  would  be  %d.  ;  candles 
ditto  ;  bacon  is  always  Ic?.  or  2c?.  a  pound  dearer  to 
them  ;  and  other  things  in  like  manner,  and  all  the 
year  round. 

I  wish  that  Government  could  do  something  to 
stop  this  :  it  is  so  cruel.  I  could  myself  if  I  had 
caj)ital  to  spare. 

Any  shop  that  would  pay  ready  money  and  sell  on 
fair  terms  Avould  make  a  fortune,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  for  all. 
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The  busiest  time  is  in  summer.  Quite  young  girls 
do  not  sit  up  then  all  night,  but  those  just  growing 
up  do,  if  the  shops  have  orders. 

[This  witness,  at  my  request,  went  out  and 
asked  a  lace  girl  whom  she  knew,  what  she 


was  charged  for  candles  of  the  same  kind, 
and  bought  at  the  same  shop,  as  those 
bought  by  witness,  and  from  her  answer 
the  difference  of  the  prices  was  precisely 
that  stated  above,  viz.,  8d.  instead  of  C^t/.] 


MRS.  AMELIA  CLARKE'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  SIDBURY. 

This  room  is  small  for  the  number  who  sit  in  it,  viz.,  1 8  girls  and  the  mistress.  By  a  rough  measurement 
it  is  about  9  ft.  4  in.  one  way,  and  a  little  less  the  other,  and  7  feet  high.  But  taking  it  as  9^  feet  square 
this  gives  under  632  cubic  feet  of  space,  or  33  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  It  was  said  by  the  sister  of 
the  mistress  to  be  "  very  headachy,"  though  the  mistress  would  not  allow  this.  When  there  is  a  fire 
girls  must  sit  close  into  it,  but  the  mistress  said  that  she  then  put  something  over  a  chair  to  screen  them. 
On  the  day  of  my  visit,  though  in  winter  (3rd  Feb.),  there  was  no  fire,  but  a  cloth  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place to  keep  off"  the  draught,  as  the  girls  are  so  close  under  it.    They  had  just  left  work. 


Pillow  Lace 
Making. 

Iloniton  Dis- 
trict. 

Sidbury. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Mrs.  Amelia  Clark. — Has  18  scholars  wlicn  all  are 
well,  but  some  are  generally  absent  because  they  are 
not  well.  Takes  them  from  6  or  7  years  old.  Their 
mothers  put  them  to  it  a  deal  too  early,  but  are  driven 
to  do  so.  Girls  generally  stay  with  her  8  or  9  years, 
i.e.,  till  about  16  and  not  beyond  17,  and  are  then  as 
good  workwomen  as  herself.  At  first  2  or  3  hours  a 
day  is  enough  unless  the  child  is  very  quick,  as  it  is 
very  trying  work  to  teach  them.  In  the  first  year  they 
get  to  about  5  hours'  work,  and  after  3  years  Avork 
fi'om  about  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  fiom  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  winter  with  dinner  hour,  and  they 
never  stay  later,  though  sometimes  to  oblige  them  a 
mistress  will  let  girls  take  their  pillows  home  at 
night  if  lace  is  much  Avanted.  Though  it  is  against 
rules,  some  bring  breakfast  Avith  them,  as  it  is  so  long 
for  them  to  sit  Avithout  eating,  and  they  get  veiy 
cold. 

For  the  first  2  years  they  pay  6d.  a  Aveek,  and  4c?. 
afterwards,  but  if  they  get  behind  in  their  payments 
she  lets  them  make  it  up  afterAvards.  For  the  first  6 
months  or  so  she  takes  their  Avork,  but  it  is  of  scarcely 


any  value.  The  other  girls  or  their  families  take  their 
own  Avork  to  the  shops  and  receive  the  goods. 

There  are  four  manufacturers  in  the  place.  As  they 
run  a  I'isk  in  taking  in  so  much  lace  they  do  not  like  to 
pay  for  it  in  money,  but  pay  by  goods  from  their  shops 
instead,  though  it  Avould  be  much  better  if  all  Avere 
able  to  pay  money.  The  manufiicturers  sometimes  fix 
the  price  of  a  piece  of  Avork  before  it  is  made  and 
sometimes  after.  3.v.  6d.  Avould  be  a  very  good  Aveek's 
work,  but  the  earnings  dejiend  upon  the  kind  of  patterns 
as  Avell  as  the  Avay  in  Avhich  it  is  Avorked. 

Nearly  three  parts  of  the  girls  in  the  place  are  lace 
makers,  but  they  do  much  less  now,  and  parents  do  not 
care  to  put  their  children  to  school,  (lace)  and  there  are 
only  two  lace  schools  instead  of  four,  and  smaller.  In 
the  small  villages  near  there  are  schools  conducted  in 
the  same  Avay.  She  left  school  herself  at  13  years' 
old,  and  Avithin  a  year  or  tAvo  sat  up  all  night  at  AVork 
many  a  time,  and  others  Avould  do  the  same  noAV  if 
the  Avork  Avere  Avanted.  Boys  used  to  make  lace 
here. 


ELIZABETH  PING'S,  LACE  S 

Elizabeth  Ping  has  had  a  lace  school  for  30  years,  and 
has  had  35  scholars,  but  has  only  12  noAV.  Keeps  them 
from  7  or  8  years  old  until  they  are  nearly  grown  up. 
Reckons  that  a  child  must  stay  2  years  if  she  comes 
at  all.  After  six  months  they  get  big  enough  for  the 
day's  work  of  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Avith  dinner  hour, 
but  in  winter  they  go  to  tea  and  come  back  and  work 
till  7. 

A  girl  of  8,  after  paying  for  her  schooling,  thread, 
and  patterns  Avould  not  clear  more  than  5^.  in  her  first 
year.  After  3  or  4  years  if  she  were  a  good  girl  she 
might  reach  3s.  or  4s.  a  week.  The  "  sewing  on  "  is 
done  by  AA'omen,  seldom  by  girls.  The  manufacturer 
who  buys  her  lace  pays  money  if  Avitness  Avishes 
for  it,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case  in  the 
trade. 


CHOOLMISTRESS,  SIDBURY. 

Julia  Pine,  aged  13. — Was  at  a  lace  school,  lately 
shut  up,  and  had  the  same  hours  as  now.  Was  at  a 
Aveek  day  school  Avhen  5  years  old  for  a  short  time, 
and  goes  on  Sudays.  Can  read  (only  the  shortest 
Avords  and  slowly). 

Harriet  Perry,  age  1 5. — Went  to  learn  lace  at  her 
aunt's  at  10  year's  old  Avith  only  one  other  girl.  Was 
at  the  national  school  for  some  years  before  and  goes 
to  school  one  evening  in  the  week  to  write.  Can  read 
write,  and  sum. 

Ellen  Diamo?id,  age  11. — At  the  national  school 
fi'om  6  to  8  years  old,  and  then  to  lace  school  :  school 
on  Sundays  also.  Reads  "  plentiful,"  he,  that  means 
"not  very  scarce."    Never  did  any  Avriting  or  sums. 


MRS.  HAYMAN,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  SIDMOUTH. 


Sidmouth. 


Form  rly  employed  girls  from  12  years  old  and 
upward  ,  and  young  women  in  her  house  in  "  making 
*'  up  "  lace,  but  noAV  gives  all  this  out. 

Sells  threads,  pins,  bobbins,  &c.  to  the  lace  makei'S, 
but  supplies  them  Avith  the  patterns  free.  It  is  not  the 
custom  to  pay  for  the  Avork  all  in  money.  Pays  them 
herself  half  in  money  and  sells  plain  goods,  as  calico, 
fustian,  &c.  for  the  rest.  Gives  all  in  money  occa- 
sionally, but  never  took  off  anything  for  doing  so. 
Has  heard  of  that  being  done,  and  considers  it  very 
cruel.  Some  pay  all  in  goods.  Some  have  been  fined 
for  trucking,  and  indeed  it  was  carried  to  a  shameful 
extent. 

Formerly  children  used  to  have  to  go  as  appren- 
tices for  7  years,  and  Avent  at  5  or  6  years  old,  and 


after  their  7  years  Avent  6  months  to  learn  finish- 
ing. They  had  a  task  of  so  many  hours  set  as  a 
day's  Avork,  and  if  it  Avas  not  done  by  5  it  must  be 
by  10,  and  if  it  Avas  not  finished  by  a  fixed  time  more 
was  set.  Though  not  at  a  regular  school  herself,  but 
Avith  a  friend,  she  had  her  task  set,  and  Avas  kept 
Avithout  supper  if  it  Avas  not  done.  Was  obliged,  hoAv- 
ever,  to  give  up  the  Avork,  Avhicli  hurt  her  health. 
Used  to  shiver  at  it.  The  doctor  said  that  if  she  did 
not  give  it  up  she  Avoukl  go  into  consumption. 

Besides  the  lace  there  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  braid- 
work  done  in  the  town  of  late. 

There  are  five  public  schools  in  the  toAvn,  open  on 
payment  of  \d.  a  Avcek.  All  children  ought  to  be 
obliged  by  laAv  to  go  to  school. 


li 
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children's  employment   commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


MR.  SAMUEL  CHICK,  SIDMOUTH. 


Pillow  Lace 
Making. 

Honiton 
District. 

Sidmoutb 

Mr. J.  E.White. 


Is  engaged  in  the  Honiton  lace  ti-ade,  his  father 
being  a  manufacturer.  This  lace  is  made  chiefly  in  a 
district  of  about  18  or  20  miles  long  and  9  or  10 
broad,  lying  on  the  coast  each  side  of  Sidmouth.  The 
schools  are  more  in  the  villages  than  the  towns,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  broken  up  lately.  It  is  a 
most  irregular  business.  In  spring  almost  more  is 
wanted  than  can  be  made,  and  other  times  very  little 
is  done,  except  for  special  orders. 

A  large  quantity  of  pillow  lace  of  a  thick  kind, 
called  "  guijiure,"  such  as  used  in  church  ornaments, 


is  made  near  Dublin,  and  lace  is  also  made  near  Lime- 
rick, both  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  lace  is  made 
here. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Honiton  lace  is  the  fineness 
of  the  thread.  From  a  calculation  which  he  made  he 
found  that  lib.  of  such  thread,  of  about  No.  260  size, 
would  reach  for  150  or  160  miles.  In  the  Brussels 
lace  some  is  used  as  fine  as  No.  700.  The  very  fine 
threads  can  hardly  be  seen  unless  by  putting  them  over 
something  black,  and  working  with  them  is  killing  to 
the  eyes. 


HARRIET  CHAN 

At  4|  years  old  went  as  apprentice  for  three  years 
to  a  lace  school  of  30  girls  in  Sidmouth.  At  first  had 
only  4  or  5  hours  in  the  day,  and  read  an  hour.  One 
taught  another  reading  and  lace  making  both.  5 
or  6  was  then  the  common  age  for  going  as  apprentices. 
She  let  the  pillow  fall  twice  her  first  day  because  she 
was  not  big  enough  to  hold  it.  After  she  had  been  a 
year  at  school  she  was  put  to  12  hours'  work  in  a  day. 

If  work  was  wanted  they  had  to  sit  up  all  night,  for 
which  they  would  get  a  few  halfpence.  Was  about  12 
or  13  when  she  first  did  so.  Never  sat  up  more  than 
one  night  at  a  time  then,  but  since  she  has  been  mairied 
has  sat  up  two  nights  running.  Had  meal  times  at 
school,  but  if  busy  perhaps  would  choose  to  stay  and 
work  instead. 

Children  are  not  put  so  much  to  lace  here  now,  as  a 
living  cannot  be  made  by  it.  Some  things  which 
would  have  been  worth  Is.  are  now  perhaps  worth 
about  3c?.  Saw  a  sprig  yesterday,  Avhich  would  take 
4  hours'  work,  but  the  price  of  which  was  only  2d. 
With  a  full  ■w  eek's  work  of  12  hom'S  a  day  she  could 
not  now  make  more  than  4s.,  and  less  at  some  work, 
but  formerly  could  have  made  8s.  in  the  same  time. 

Little  children  are  now  put  as  apprentices  to  braid 
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work  in  the  same  way  that  they  were  to  lace,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  as  three  months.  This  work  is  done 
by  sewing  braid  on  paper,  so  as  to  make  patterns  (filled 
in  with  lace). 

Lace  making  tires  the  eyes  very  much,  especially 
black,  and  she  found  it  so  at  first,  and  her  eyes  were 
very  bad  for  six  months  till  she  was  used  to  it.  You 
have  to  use  all  the  sight  you  can.  When  her  little  girl, 
age  9,  began,  though  she  only  worked  between  her 
school  times,  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  dinner  and 
an  houi'  in  the  evening,  it  made  her  eyes  run  very 
much.  She  (child)  goes  to  the  reading  school  and 
pays  2c?.  a  week  for  it,  as  she  is  learning  to  write  on 
paper.    Before  that  paid  Id. 

Emma  Channon,  age  9. — Has  learned  lace  making  at 
home  for  a  year,  but  goes  to  school  (not  lace)  also,  and 
has  been  since  4  years  old.  Has  only  missed  three  half 
days  in  4  years.  Goes  also  to  school  and  church 
on  Sundays,  and  to  the  Independent  chapel  in  the 
evening  because  there  is  no  church.  Can  read  and 
write.  (  Shows  neatly  written  copy-book.)  9  times  9  is 
33 — is  53.  Has  got  "  bags  of  comforts  "  and  books 
for  prizes  at  school. 


MARY  ANN  PAVER,  BRAID- 

Is  a  braid  dealei'.  Braid  is  a  kind  of  work  that 
has  been  made  for  about  13  years,  by  working  braid 
together  so  as  to  imitate  Honiton  lace.  Children  begin 
to  learn  this  at  from  6  to  9  years  old,  some  at  10  or  11. 
They  would  take  to  it  younger  if  thei'e  wei'e  more 
work. 

The  general  rule  is  for  them  to  be  put  as  apprentices 
to  it  for  12  months  for  Avhole  or  half  days.  A  girl, 
but  not  a  child,  could  learn  it  in  12  months.  At  some 
places  there  are  one,  two,  or  three  such  girls,  and  have 
been  9  or  10  together. 

Their  regular  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  If  she 
were  busy,  to  oblige  her  they  would  work  later.  Has 
had  girls  up  in  this  house  to  10  o'clock,  11,  12,  and 
3  a.m.,  all  night  sometimes  ;  but  never  employed  any 
under  1 5,  and  has  none  now.  Has  sat  up  three  nights  a 
week  for  sevei'al  weeks  together  ;  that  was  generally  in 
the  summer. 


\^ORK  DEALER,  SIDMOUTH. 

Began  lace  at  home  at  9  years  old,  her  sister  at  6  ; 
and  at  12  years  old  went  for  12  months  as  apprentice 
to  learn  "  putting  together."  There  were  eight  or  nine 
other  girls.  Their  lioui'S  were  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  but 
if  they  were  busy  they  sometimes  worked  in  meal 
times,  getting  paid  extra  for  doing  so,  but  generally 
worked  later  at  night  instead.  At  that  place  has  stayed 
at  night  till  10,  11,  12,  and  tiU  towards  morning,  and 
once  for  a  wedding  order  all  Saturday  night.  There 
was  one  other  girl  under  1 8  besides  herself.  Was  paid 
Is.  a  week  for  the  first  three  weeks,  and  2s.  a  week 
afterwards. 

Pays  ready  money  to  her  workers.  Some  do  not. 
Some  pay  half  in  clothing,  a  quarter  in  grocery,  and  a 
quarter  in  money.  This  is  a  bad  plan,  and  of  course, 
the  shops  get  the  money  in  this  way. 

[This  witness's  home  is  a  general  shop.] 


MRS.  TAYLOR,  BRAID-WORK 

Braidwork  is  done  chiefly  by  girls  of  from  9  years 
old  to  1 8  or  20.  EmjDloys  a  little  girl  or  two  sometimes, 
l)ut  has  none  now.  (Gives  same  account  of  the  work 
and  hours,  &c.  as  last  witness.)  The  greater  part  of 
the  girls  here  work  at  lace  or  braid,  but  their  wages 
have  fallen  to  about  a  third. 


MANUFACTURER,  SIDMOUTH. 

It  is  a  pity  that  they  should  work  so  much  at  lace, 
because  they  become  weak  sighted,  especially  if  they 
begin  young,  and  their  growth  is  hindered  by  their 
being  so  "  crumped  up  "  with  the  pillow.  Some  little 
creatures  are  quite  cripples  from  it. 


Eraanscombe. 


REV.  L.  GIDLEY,  CURATE  OF  BRANSCOMBE. 


Nearly  all  the  girls  in  this  place,  the  population  of 
which  is  about  1,100,  are  at  lace  work,  and  usually 
begin  at  about  6  years  old  in  the  lace  schools.  In 
most  of  these  the  mistresses  profess  to  hear  a  little 
reading.  There  are  no  week-day  schools,  except  in- 
fant dames'  schools,  and  a  writing  class  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  on  which  there  is  no  lace  work  done. 
These  girls  can  just  read,  but  scarcely  know  the 
meaning  of  any  but  simple  words. 


The  girls  can  earn  out  Is.  6c?.  a  week,  but  out  of 
this  have  to  pay  4c?.  for  schooling  (lace),  and  pay  for 
thread,  pins,  pricking  jjatterns,  &c.  besides,  and  get 
hardly  anything  clear. 

At  Otterton,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1,300, 
the  employment  was  carried  on  much  in  the  same 
way. 
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MRS.  MARY  ANN  GAY,  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  BRANSCOMBE, 


Keeps  a  school  of  little  readers.  The  common  age 
to  begin  lace  here  is  7,  some  going  as  apprentices  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  others  for  a  weekly  payment,  but 
the  age  depends  on  the  child's  health.  Has  known 
some  childi'en  put  to  it  at  5  years  old,  but  only  by 
cruel  parents,  though  it  is  surprising  to  see  what 
little  girls  can  do,  and  what  nice  little  sprigs  they 
make. 

Children  in  this  place  are  delicate,  and  from  always 
working  at  lace  ai-e  not  so  strong  as  if  they  were 
running  about.    When  little  things  are  brought  to  sit 


by  the  hour  so  long  their  constitution  is  broken  up. 
It  is  very  trying  to  them,  and  every  year  as  they 
grow  older  their  hours  increase,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  work  more  and  more. 

The  work  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes  too  when  it  is 
fine,  and  just  lately  a  very  fine  kind  has  come  in. 

There  are  four  lace  shops  here,  and  all  keep  grocery 
and  drapery.  Has  heard  that  the  smaller  even  will 
give  6c?.  or  so  in  money  instead  of  their  goods,  if  it  is 
wanted.  (A  neighbour  asserts  that  the  smaller  shops 
will  not  do  even  this.) 


Pillow  Lace 
Making. 

Honiton 
District. 
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SARAH  JANE  PERRY,  BRANSCOMBE. 


Makes  lace.  Went  at  6  years  old  as  apprentice  to 
a  lace  school  of  12  girls.  Only  had  to  work  4  hours 
a  day  for  her  first  year,  but  she  could  not  sit  long, 
because  it  did  not  suit  her,  and  she  very  often  had 
dreadful  headaches  from  keeping  her  eyes  steadfast 
upon  the  pillow.  Her  eyes  used  to  ache  dreadfully, 
and  so  they  do  now  very  often,  and  her  eye-sight  is 
weak.  '^^ 

Has  been  at  four  lace  schools.  Most  girls  change 
about  because  the  parents  think  a  mistress  is  not  strict 
enough,  and  does  not  bring  their  children  on  enough. 
At  some  of  these  she  worked  in  winter  from  8  or  9  in 
the  morning  till  11  or  12  at  night;  and  in  summer 
from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Has  gone  in  the  morning 
before  6,  and  once  at  3,  having  been  at  work  till  10 
the  night  before,  and  up  till  11.  Worked  on  all 
through  this  day  till  8  or  9  at  night,  only  stopping 
10  or  12  minutes  for  breakfast,  about  20  for  dinner, 
and  taking  her  tea  at  her  pillow.  Was  16  then  (half 
a  year  ago),  but  working  at  school  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  none  of  the  others  worked  as  long. 

Has  many  a  time  sat  at  work  through  the  night, 
and  first  did  so  when  about  13  or  14,  taking  her  pil- 
low home  from  school  at  night.     It  is  when  an  order 


comes  that  she  works  so.  Is  a  quick  worker,  but  the 
most  she  has  made  is  3s.  or  3s.  6c?.  in  a  week.  Her 
parents  have  all  that  she  earns.  Cannot  get  enough 
to  put  in  the  Post  Office  bank,  and  indeed  does  not 
get  paid  in  money  much.  The  best  kind  of  work  is 
paid  for  in  ready  money,  but  for  all  other  you  cannot 
get  more  than  2s.  6d.  in  money  out  of  12s.  worth  of 
earnings.    The  smaller  shops  give  no  money. 

Knows  of  one  girl  who  was  put  as  apprentice  at 
a  lace  school  at  4^  years  old.  She  was  clever,  and 
worked  hard,  but  was  delicate,  and  the  work  hurt  her 
health,  as  witness  heard,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
she  died  of  brain  fever.  This  child  only  worked  her 
4  hours  a  day,  and  had  a  very  kind  mistress.  Has 
heard  her  (the  child's)  mother  say  that  she  would  never 
send  another  child  so  young.  Went  to  a  reading 
school.  Spells  easy  words.  Does  not  know  the  figure 
"  2  "  in  large  print.  Other  countries,  besides  England, 
are,  Australia,  California,  France. 

[This  account  of  this  little  girl  and  her  death 
was  confirmed  by  two  other  witnesses,  and 
a  fourth  person  acquainted  with  the  facts 
stated  that  the  girl's  mother  did  not  send 
her  next  child  till  she  was  9.] 


MRS.  ELIZA  WOODROW,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  BRANSCOMBE. 


Has  had  17  scholars,  but  only  6  working  here  now, 
3  under  13,  1  other  under  18,  and  2  above.  Takes 
children  at  6  or  7  years  old.  They  should  not  work  a 
full  day,  9  hours,  till  after  a  twelvemonth,  and  are  not 
capable  of  sitting  by  candle  light  till  10  or  11  years  old. 


If  work  must  be  done  elder  girls  turn  night  into  day. 
It  is  not  so  much  worth  children's  while  now  to  learn 
lace,  and  they  do  not  go  so  young.  Her  maid  went  at 
5^  years.    (The  father  says  it  was  5.) 


ANN  PURSE,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  BRANSCOMBE. 


Has  twelve  lace  girls,  from  9  or  10  years  old  up 
to  about  16.  A  task  of  8  or  9  hours  is  set,  and 
they  never  come  by  candle-light,  though  they  did  for- 
merly. Does  not  have  learners  or  apprentices  now, 
because  there  is  no  sale  for  children's  work.  The 
room  in  which  they  work  (shut  up  now)  is  much 
larger  than  this  (a  room  of  about  12  x  10  feet),  and  the 
windows  open,  but  there  is  no  fireplace.   It  is  too  close 


sitting  to  want  that.  Has  had  17  or  so  in  it.  Has 
known  two  or  three  children  begin  lace  making  at 
5  years  old,  but  they  must  be  big  healthy  children 
to  do  it. 

Her  girls  read  verses  of  the  Testament  in  turns 
when  they  come  in  the  morning  :  five  or  six  of  them 
can  do  so  without  spelling,  and  the  others  can  read  the 
easy  words. 


A  labourer  here  (Samuel  Coombs)  stated  that  his  wife  had  three  or  four  lace  scholars,  one  about  five 
years  old  when  she  came.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  he  stated  to  be  8s.  a  week 
and  three  pints  of  cider  daily  ;  and  that  till  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  wages  were  7^.  (See  state- 
ment of  next  witness.) 


REV.  MAMERTO  GUERITZ,  VICAR  OF  COLYTON. 


Colyton. 


Colyton  is  a  small  town,  the  greater  part  of  the  fe- 
male population  of  which  are  engaged  in  lace-making  ; 
and  it  also  is  a  centre  to  which  lace  is  brought  from 
villages  as  much  as  five  miles  round.  There  are  se- 
veral lace  schools,  perhaps  six  or  seven,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  them  are  quite  young,  the  youngest  perhaps 
6  or  7.  The  girls  leave  off  work  at  8  or  9 
m  the  evening,  when  they  are  seen  coming  out  to 
walk  ;  but  the  youngest  are  not  kept  very  late,  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  much  use.  But  in  the  houses 
lights  may  be  seen  very  late  at  night,  especially  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  week,  indeed  nearly  all  night. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  effects  of  lace-making,  as 
carried  on  here,  are  very  injurious  in  several  ways. 
In  the  schools  it  is  unhealthy  from  the  small  size  and 
crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  the  air  of  which  is  stifling. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  work  itself,  which  involves 
such  long-continued  sitting  and  stooping  over  the 
pillow,  injures  the  chest.  Consumption  is  prevalent 
amongst  the  people,  and  to  a  great  degree  in  later  life. 
Some  of  the  girls,  in  carrying  their  lace  in  to  be  sold, 
which  some  have  to  do  for  nearly  five  miles,  get  much 
exhausted  and  nearly  faint  on  the  road. 

The  employment  also  lowers  the  morals  by  making 
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children  early  independent  of  tlieir  parents,  girls  of  16 
or  17  going  off  to  live  by  themselves.  It  diminishes 
the  wages  of  tlie  men,  the  farmers  giving  less  in  pro- 
portion as  the  wives  and  daughters  earn  something  on 
which  the  family  may  be  supi)ortcd.  Tlie  common 
labourer's  wages  here  are  Ss.  a  week  and  some  cider. 
Also  tlie  employment  is  a  great  obstacle  to  education. 

Till  a  year  or  two  ago  there  was  no  week  day 
school,  and  now  the  elder  girls  do  not  average  more 
than  9  or  10  years  of  age.    There  is  also  a  night 


school  now,  but  it  is  not  well  attended.  About  2.50 
attend  the  Sunday  school,  and  most  of  the  elder  girls 
there  can  read. 

The  lace  makers  are  to  a  great  extent  paid  by 
truck,  the  work  being  all  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
keep  shops  of  some  kind.  I  once  tried  to  induce  some 
of  the  London  lace  houses  to  give  out  the  work  direct 
to  the  makers,  instead  of  through  these  agents,  but 
they  would  not. 


REV.  CRADOCK  GLASCOTT,  VICAR  OF  SEATON  AND  BEER. 


The  female  population  of  Seaton,  and  of  Beer,  which 
is  a  hamlet  of  it,  are  largely  employed  in  lace  making. 
I  believe  that  the  general  practice  is  for  children  to 
go  to  a  lace  school  at  5  or  6  years  old  as  appi-entices 
for  four  or  five  years,  after  Avhich  they  Avork  at  home. 

The  employment  interferes  much  with  their  educa- 
tion, for,  though  they  attend  Sunday  school  fairly,  this 
is  insufficient,  and  girls  rarely  stay  at  week  day 
schools  beyond  the  age  of  8  or  9.  They  grow  up  un- 
taught, and  ignorant  of  plain  household  duties  such  as 
sewing,  washing,  &c.,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
situations  in  service  for  them,  though  I  endeavour  to 
do  so  ;  and  when  they  marry,  as  they  do  very  early, 
they  are  quite  unfitted  for  it,  and  unable  to  nurse  and 


bring  up  their  children  properly.  The  children  not 
being  taught  obedience  there  is  but  little  parental 
authority  ;  but  that  depends  perhaps,  in  part,  upon  the 
character  of  the  male  population,  who  are  noted  as 
seamen. 

The  employment  is  injurious  to  the  bodily  health, 
owing  to  the  confinement  in  small  close  rooms,  with  no 
fireplace  or  ventilation,  and  the  consequent  impurity  of 
the  air. 

The  truck  system  prevails  here  in  the  lace  trade, 
and  is  very  injurious  in  its  effects,  one  being  that  girls 
dress  very  showily,  being  obliged  to  take  part  of  their 
l)ay  in  clothes. 


MISS  COLES,  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  SEATOK 


Is  mistress  of  the  infant  school  here,  supported  by  a 
lady,  at  which  boys  may  be  kept  till  9  years  old,  and 
girls  till  10,  for  the  weekly  payment  of  Id.,  or  ^d.  if 
there  be  more  than  one  child  of  the  same  family. 
There  are  about  60  girls  and  boys  in  equal  numbers, 


but  there  are  not  more  than  about  a  dozen  girls  above 
7  years  old  in  the  school.  They  do  not  leave  for  lace 
making  younger  than  that,  but  most  of  the  girls  in  the 
place  go  to  either  lace  or  dress  making. 


MISS  MAJOR,  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  SEATON. 

Is  mistress  of  the  national  school  here.    The  number     2  and  14,  but  about  10  only  of  the  girls  are  above 
of  the  girls,  i.e.,  from  20  to  25,  is  only  about  half  that     6  or  7. 
of  the  boys.    Children  are  taken  between  the  ages  of 

MRS.  BESLEY'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  SEATON. 

When  I  first  entered  this  school  the  girls  had  left  for  dinner,  but  the  room  was  offensively  close,  and 
though  the  day  was  fine  and  mild  the  window  was  not  opened  in  the  interval.  The  room,  which  is 
built  on  to  the  back  of  the  cottage  apparently  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  much  like  some  other  lace  schools 
which  I  have  seen,  opens  only  into  a  passage,  is  nearly  square,  a  little  over  seven  feet  each  way,  and 
six  feet  six  inches  high,  and  containing,  in  fact,  a  little  over  330  cubic  feet,  and  there  is  no  fireplace  or 
means  of  warming.  The  average  number  of  scholars  is  seven,  and  three  groAvn-up  daughters  of  the 
mistress  also  Avork  here.  The  entire  number  working  together  has  been  12,  but  it  was  not  stated 
whether  this  ever  happened  in  the  small  room.  In  summer,  the  large  living  room  is  used.  Twelve 
people  in  the  small  room  would  have  28  cubic  feet  of  space  each. 


Mis.  Mary  Besley.  —  Takes  about  seven  girls, 
more  or  less,  from  6  years  old  upwards,  Avhich  is 
the  usual  age  for  beginning  lace,  some  as  appren- 
tices Avho  for  a  year  and  a  half  give  their  work 
for  their  teaching,  and  afterwards  pay  Ad.  a  Aveek,  and 
have  their  om\  lace.  They  are  set  10  hours'  Avork, 
i.e.,  about  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  summer,  Avith  two 
hours  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  in  Avinter,  Avith  meals.  But  sometimes 
in  Avinter  they  cannot  do  half  a  day's  Avork,  on 
account  of  the  cold,  and  in  summer  tliey  are  hindei'ed 
by  their  hands  being  so  Avarm  and  sticky.  They  Avill 
not  be  able  to  Avork  in  the  small  room  much  longer 
{i.e.  than  the  beginning  of  February),  because  it  is  so 
close.  They  never  work  out  of  doors,  even  in  summer. 
Girls,  as  soon  as  they  have  left  lace  school,  and  young 
Avomeu,  work  all  day,  and  they  like  to  do  so  away  from 
home,  as  they  do  not  get  so  much  talking  to  from 
tlieir  mothers. 

3Iaria  Besley. — Is  daughter  to  last  witness.  Learned 
lace  making  at  home  at  6  years  old.  Some  put  their 
children  to  it  at  o,  but  she  Avonders  they  have  the 
heart  to  do  so.  One  of  that  age  at  school  Avith  her 
went  for  four  hours  a  day  at  first,  and  after  a  year  from 
8^  a.m.  till  5  p.m. 

Generally  begins  work  uoav  after  breakfast,  i.e., 


betAATcn  8  and  9  o'clock,  and  Avorks  till  10  p.m.  ;  but 
this  Avinter  she  has  Avorked  many  times  till  and 
12  p.m.,  and  in  summer  till  G  and  4  in  the  morning, 
and  sometimes  all  through  the  night,  Avithout  going 
to  bed,  or  stopping  at  all,  except  just  to  take  anything 
in  (to  cat).  Dare  say  she  Avas  16  Avhen  she  first  sat 
at  Avork  all  through  the  night.  (Looks  but  little 
above  that  now).  Other  girls  in  the  place  work 
and  sit  up  in  the  same  way  (her  sister  confirms  this). 
Is  obliged  to  work  as  hard  as  this,  and  is  glad  to 
do  so. 

"  This  Avork  tries  any  one's  head."  Has  headaches  : 
they  are  common  among  lace  makers.  It  also  tries  the 
eyes,  and  sometimes  they  cannot  get  on  at  all  by 
candlelight.  One  "eight"  {i.e.,  8  to  the  lb.)  dip 
candle  serves  for  three  of  the  big  Avorkers  to  sit  round, 
and  for  four  of  the  younger  girls  who  make  plainer 
work. 

Emily  Westlake,  age  13. — Began  lace  making  at 
7  years  old,  and  Avas  at  a  Aveek  day  school  for  a  year 
before  that,  and  goes  to  Sunday  school.  Knows  the 
letters  (and  no  more),  but  no  figures  (Avhen  shoAvn) 
except  "  1." 

[The  sister  of  this  girl,  aged  0,  did  not  begin 
lace  till  8,  and  can  spell.] 
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MRS.  COPFS,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  BEER. 
The  work-room  here,  judging  by  eye,  is  about  10  feet  square  and  6^  feet  high,  and  the  number  of 


persons  usually  in  it,  10.    There  is  a  fire-place 

3Irs.  Copp. — Has  9  lace  scholars,  all  from  9  years  old 
up  to  13,  but  takes  them  at  the  age  of  7  or  6.  Some  come 
as  apprentices  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  afterwards 
pay  3^d.  or  3c?.  a  week.  Others  have  their  own  lace 
,  and  pay  Is.  a  week  for  the  first  quarter,  gradually 
diminishing  afterwards.  At  the  6  other  schools  in  the 
place  children  begin  at  about  the  same  age.  They 
begin  working  for  about  4  hours  in  a  day  and  increase 
gradually  till  the  end  of  their  first  year,  after  Avhich 
they  work  all  day,  from  8  in  the  morning  till  10  at 
night  in  winter,  and  in  summer  begin  at  6  or  7  in  the 
morning.  Her  little  girls  here  (two  aged  9,  one  10, 
&c.)  if  they  finish  their  work  before  10  p.m.  will 
leave,  if  they  do  not,  will  stay,  but  she  never  keeps 
school  after  10,  and  they  do  not  stay  later  unless  they 
ask.  Thinks  that  late  enough.  At  other  schools 
girls  of  this  age  are  not  allowed  to  sit  up  late  unless 
to  finish  Avork.  In  summer  they  run  home  and 
get  their  breakfast  as  soon  as  they  can  at  about  8, 
generally  take  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  only  just  take 
their  tea  and  off  again. 

At  13  or  14  girls  leave  school  and  work  sometimes 
at  home,  but  more  generally  in  one  another's  houses 
in  sets  of  12  or  16,  working  4  to  a  candle,  or  some- 


times 3.  They  pay  about  2d.  a  week  for  this,  and  sit 
as  long  as  they  please.  In  summer  they  work  from  7 
or  6  in  the  morning,  or  earlier,  till  8  or  7  or  9  in  the 
evening,  or,  if  busy,  till  II  and  12,  or  sometimes  all 
night,  according  as  the  work  requires. 

The  work  is  carried  in  to  a  large  manufacturer  every 
week  or  fortnight,  and  bread,  tea,  sugar,  candles,  soap, 
&c.,  but  not  often  clothes,  given  in  return.  They  ask 
for  Avhat  they  want.  Sometimes  if  they  want  Is.  or  6c?. 
they  can  get  it. 

Mary  Ann  Mutter,  aged  12.  Went  to  a  lace  school 
as  an  apprentice  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  6  years  old, 
and  at  first  sat  for  4  hours  a  day.  Did  not  woilc  by 
candle-light  till  her  apprenticeship  was  over,  about 
Michaelmas,  girls  usually  going  as  apprentices  about 
Easter.  Then  she  worked  all  day,  and  till  10  at  night. 
At  some  places  they  are  a  little  later. 

Can  read  (easy  words)  but  not  wi'ite.  Learned  at 
the  infant  school  (Stokes').  Pier  eyes  never  hurt 
when  she  is  working  at  night. 

[A  great  part  of  this  statement  was  supplied 
by  the  mistress,  the  girl  seeming  unable  to 
remember  or  answer.] 
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MRS.  DRIVER'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,.  BEER. 

This,  though  called  a  school,  is  not  a  place  for  teaching,  but  merely  for  lace-makers  to  meet  and  work 
in.  Eight  persons,  two  elderly,  and  one  middle  aged,  all  v/earing  spectacles,  and  most  of  the  others 
grown  up  or  nearly  so,  work  here  in  a  room  of  about  10  x  8  feet  and  7^  high  without  any  fire-place. 

here,  at  9  years  old.  For  3  months  worked  only 
4  hours,  for  the  next  3  months  7  or  8,  and  then  a  full 
day.  There  were  14  girls,  some  of  about  7  years  old 
and  others  older,  up  to  14.  Three  were  apprentices, 
the  others  paid  Is.  a  week  at  first,  then  Sd.  and 
so  on. 


Mrs.  Driver. — The  common  time  for  these  lace- 
makers  to  sit  here  at  work  is  about  14  hours,  viz., 
from  6  a.m.,  to  8  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  8  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  in  the  winter.  Her  granddaughter,  (next 
witness,  a  girl  of  12,)  "holds  her  candle  with  the  rest 
"  of  us  at  night," — seldom  after  10,  never  till  11  as 
they  are  tired  by  10,  In  some  schools  of  this  kind 
they  sit  till  12  regularly,  when  they  have  work,  so  as 
to  have  it  finished  to  carry  in  to  the  manufacturer, 
which  they  can  only  do  on  certain  days  ;  6  or  7  is  the 
proper  age  for  children  to  learn,  but  some  go  at  5,  not 
all  as  apprentices. 

Alary  Ann  Northcote,  aged  12.  Went  as  apprentice 
for  a  year  and  a  half  to  Mrs.  Jeidiyns'  lace  school 


Could  earn  3s.  a  week  by  the  time  she  left  (lately) 
but  had  it  out  in  groceries  from  the  manufacturer, 
un'ess  lace  was  wanted  in  a  huriy  and  then  money 
could  be  had,  and  sometimes  you  cau  get  a  little  if  you 
want  it  particularly. 

Has  always  kept  at  the  Sabbath  school  and  can 
read  a  chapter  well. 


MRS.  AIGLAND'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  BEER. 
This  is  a  mixed  school  consisting  of  3  children,  2  girls  over  13,  and  7  young  women  just  grown  up. 


Mrs.  Aigland. — The  young  women  stay  on  here  till 
they  marry,  getting  a  little  instruction  still  and  paying 
about  2d.  a  week  for  this  and  the  candles,  &c.  All 
come  here  at  8^  or  9  in  the  morning  now,  and  work 
till  1 1  usually,  but  the  young  girls  leave  early.  When 
they  are  busy  they  generally  sit  one  night  in  the  week 
till  2  or  so,  and  "are  obliged  to."  An  average 
amount  earned  by  working  in  this  Avay  through  the 
week,  i.e.  from  9  to  11,  is  4s.  6c?. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Searle,  aged  18.  Has  sat  here  till 
daylight  and  worked  on  next  day,  but  not  often  ;  gets 
tired  afterwards  and  is  obliged  to  give  over. 


[Another  remark  upon  this  "We  must  work  just 
as  we  are  told  to."] 

Elizabeth  Hockin,  age  14.  Works  like  the  rest  till 
11  at  night,  never  past  12.  Always  has  as  much  as  an 
hour  for  dinner. 

Leonora  Chant,  age  9. — Came  here  as  apprentice 
when  7,  at  about  Easter.  Does  not  sit  by  candle  yet, 
but  Avill  next  winter.  Can  make  Is.  6c?.  a  week.  Was 
at  the  endowed  school  four  years,  and  learned  to  read,  ' 
knit,  and  sew,  not  to  write.  Does  not  know  any  figures. 
(Reads  only  very  short  words.) 


MISS  COX,  MISTRESS  OF  THE  ROLLES  ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  BEER. 


Free  education  and  clothing  is  given  at  this  school 
to  20  boys  and  20  girls,  frorf.  the  age  of  4  up  to 
10.  Boys  generally  stay  the  full  time,  and  wish  to  stay 


longer,  but  it  is  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  girl  to  remain 
in  the  school  after  9.  They  commonly  leave  between 
8  and  9,  and  go  to  lace  work. 


MISS  LYDIA  STOKES,  MISTRESS  OF  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL,  BEER. 


There  are  20  girls  and  29  boys  here  now,  which  is 
about  the  usual  proportion.  The  ages  run  from  2  to  7. 
Girls  commonly  go  to  lace  at  6  years  old,  and  some 
parents  are  obliged  to  put  them,  but  it  is  a  great  injury 
to  their  learning.    Most  of  the  women  and  girls  in  the 


li 


place  get  their  bread  by  lace.  Young  Avomeu  and  half 
groAvn  gills  often  work  sevei'al  together  in  wliat  are 
called  schools,  though  not  really  so.  Believes  that  the 
people  can  get  part  of  their  payment  in  money  if  they 
want  it. 
3 
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Pillow  Lace  MRS.  WOODLEIGH'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMLSTRESS,  NEWTON  POPPLEFORD. 

Making. 

- — 7  At  this  house  I  found  8  lace  girls,  the  usual  number  being  stated  to  be  9  or  1 0,  at  work  in  a  very 

District  small  room,  Avhich  serves  also  at  the  same  time  as  a  school  for  a  boy  of  10  and  6  infants.    The  room  is 

J  ^  '  only  8  ft.  11  in.  long,  6  ft.  10  in.  broad,  and  6  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  there  is  no  fireplace.    The  smell  from 

Newton  the  Crowded  state  of  the  room  was  almost  unbearable,  even  without  the  full  number  present.  Taking  the 

Poppleford.  dimensions  in  round  numbers  as  9  x  7  x  7,  or  slightly  larger  than  the  actual,  the  cubic  space  per  head 

Mr. J. E. White,  for  18  persons  is(^?^^^  j  =24^  feet.    A  small  opening  has  been  made  through  the  wall  into  the  larger 

living  room  to  let  in  air  in  cold  weather,  when  the  door  to  this  living  room  is  shut. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woodleigh. — Has  eight  lace  girls, 
the  two  youngest  aged  9,  under  which  she  seldom 
takes  them,  the  eldest  13  ;  her  usual  number  is  9  or  10. 
They  come  at  8  or  9  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  6  p.m. 
except  in  winter,  and  then  leave  by  dark.  One  of  them 
is  an  apprentice  for  a  year,  and  came  last  Lady  Day, 
which  is  about  the  usual  time  of  year  for  coming.  The 
rest  pay  6d.  a  week,  for  six-  months  ;  then  4c?.  ;  then 
2\d.  or  2d. 

They  have  the  lace  which  they  make,  and  sell  it  at  the 
lace  shops,  of  which  there  are  only  two  in  the  place,  and 
which  are  also  grocery  and  drapery  shops,  and  these 


goods  must  he  taken  in  exchange  for  the  lace.  "  I 
assure  you  they  make  them  pay  for  it."  It  would  be 
much  better  if  money  were  given. 

All  the  children  read  when  they  come  in  the 
morning  and  when  they  leave  in  the  evening,  the  big 
girls  out  of  a  chapter,  the  younger  out  of  a  little  book. 

[All  the  girls  when  asked,  said  that  they  could 
read.  One  {Eliza  Woolley,  aged  9)  pointed 
out  as  the  most  backward,  read  short  words 
easily  and  figures  also.] 


MRS.  ASH'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  NEWTON  POPPLEFORD. 

This  room  is  small,  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  without  a  fire-place,  ^nd  allows  rather  less  than  70  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  each  of  the  girls  of  from  6  years  old  up  to  10  and  woman  whom  I  found  in  it;  and  the 
air  was  close. 

Mary  Aiin  Ash. — Is  daughter  to  the  mistress.   The        The  girls  read  here  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  quarter 
girls  work  from  8  a.m.  to  A\  p.m.,  never  by  candle     of  an  hour,  but  they  cannot  all  read.  One  can  spell  the 
light  till  they  are  12  or  14.    They  pay  Ad.  a  week  at     letters  but  not  sound  the  word.    None  of  them  can 
first,  afterwards  less,  and  have  the  lace  which  they     write.    Two  are  just  beginning, 
make. 

MRS.  CHICK'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  NEWTON  POPPLEFORD. 

The  room  here  is  large,  and  but  half  filled.  There  are  eight  lace  scholars,  the  youngest  "  on  for  7," 
the  eldest  14,  and  also  two  little  readers,  infants. 


Susan  Chick. — From  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  is  "  the  ruled 
time  "  for  coming  to  work,  and  for  the  little  ones  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  an  houi'  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
for  dinner,  "  like  as  readers." 

The  common  age  to  begin  is  from  6  to  7,  but  it  is 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  children.  Some 
cannot  stand  the  trial  of  puzzling  over  the  work,  which 
takes  thought.    Went  herself  as  an  apprentice  when 


she  was  just  5,  for  four  hours  a  day,  for  about  a  year, 
and  then  from  8  to  5.  "  Trawley  "  work  Avas  made 
then,  which  children  can  do  better. 

All  the  girls  here  can  read  a  little,  but  three  can  do 
but  very  little. 

[The  three  children  just  mentioned,  aged  one 
8,  the  other  two  7,  read  one  syllable  words 
slowly  but  without  spelUng.] 


Otterton.  MRS.  CAROLINE  HAYMAN,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  OTTERTON. 


I  am  the  principal  lace  manufacturer  here,  and 
take  the  work  of  from  30  to  40  girls  and  young 
women,  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20.  They 
bring  in  a  piece  of  lace  as  soon  as  they  have  done  it, 
every  day  and  sometimes  twice  a  day, — it  may  be  as 
little  as  a  couple  of  pennyworth, — and  beg  you  take 
it,  that  they  may  get  something  to  eat. 

I  have  a  grocery  and  provision  shop,  and  pay  them 
in  my  shop  goods,  and  the  five  other  lace  manufac- 
turers in  the  place  have  shops  and  do  the  same. 
None  give  money.  I  feel  obliged  to  let  them  have 
something,  but  they  are  so  poor  that  I  can  scarcely 
ever  get  them  out  of  my  debt. 

There  are  several  lace  schools  in  the  place.  Child- 
ren usually  go  at  about  the  age  of  6,  and  sharp 
children  sometimes  at  5,  paying  Ad.  a  week  at  first 
and  2c?.  afterwards,  or,  if  they  cannot  afford  this, 
giving  their  work  for  the  first  twelvemonth  for  their 
teaching.  The  usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  till  6  p.m., 
and  if  the  children  have  not  done  their  work  they  are 
kept  till  8.    Learners  only  go  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

After  leaving  school  at  night  the  girls  will  often 
bring  nie  the  work  which  they  have  done,  being  un- 
able to  pay*for  any  tea  till  then.    Children  usually 


stay  at  school  till  14,  or  15,  or  16,  and  are  then  steady 
enough  to  work  by  themselves  at  home. 

Big  girls  sometimes  work  several  together,  four  to 
a  candle,  for  the  sake  of  saving  expense  and  for  com- 
pany. These  sets  are  not  called  schools,  but  they 
usually  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer 
till  dark,and  in  winter  from  daylight  to  10  p.m.  They 
leave  off  working  by  candle  light  at  Easter  and  begin 
in  October.  If  I  were  busy  they  would  sit  at  work 
for  me  till  1  or  2  in  the  morTjing,  and  have  done  so. 
They  would  not  sit  all  night  through,  because  I 
should  get  extra  hands  instead.  Wedding  orders  are 
often  the  cause  of  this  late  work,  as  they  are  usually 
in  a  hurry. 

After  the  lace  is  made  and  brought  to  me  I  have  to 
get  it  put  together  and  the  pattern  filled  up,  and  I 
give  it  out  again  for  the  purpose  to  young  women, 
girls  not  being  skilful  enough  for  this  work. 

There  is  Lady  Roll's  charity  school  in  the  place 
for  60  boys  and  girls,  and  a  school  of  about  .50,  sup- 
ported by  a  lady,  one  of  the  Brethren  (Plymouth  ?), 
where  some  of  the  children  are  taught  lace  as  well  as 
other  leai'niug  ;  and  there  is  also  a  school  of  about  12 
little  readers,  kept  by  an  old  lady  of  more  than  70 
years  old  ;  but  these  are  the  only  schools. 


« 
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SUSAN  MILLER'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  OTTERTON. 

The  six  girls  at  this  lace  school,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  7,  the  eldest  15,  the  others  10  and  11, 
began  lace  work  either  at  schools  or  at  home,  three  at  5  years  old  or  under  6,  two  at  6  years  old,  and 
the  remaining  one  at  7,  and  the  mistress  herself  before  she  was  5.    The  eldest  girl,  15,  who  began 
at  5,  spelled  very  short  words.    The  room  is  small  and  low,  but  has  a  fire-place. 
Susan  Miller. — The  girls  come  at  9  or  8^  a.m.,     pay  2d.  a  Aveek,  or,  if  learners,  6c?. 


and  leave  at  5  p.m.,  having  an  horn-  for  dinner.  They 

MRS.  SARAH  ROSEHILL'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  OTTERTON. 

The  usual  number  of  girls  at  this  lace  school  is  10.  Of  the  eight  whom  I  saw,  all  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  13,  five  began  lace  at  6  years  old  and  three  at  7.    The  room  is  large  and  has  a  fire. 

Agnes  Ferryman,  age  7. — At  lace  a  year.  Comes 
at  9  or  10  a.m.,  and  stays  till  4  p.m,  or,  if  she  has 
not  finished  her  work,  till  41.  Pays  2d.  a  week. 
Learned  reading  at  an  old  lady's  school,  but  nothing 
else.  (Reads  one  syllable  words.)  Goes  to  school  on 
Sunday. 


LOUISA  BASTIN,  OTTERTON. 


Has  put  six  of  her  children  to  lace  schools,  and  all  at 
6  years  old,  which  is  the  common  age.  Some  mothers 
put  them  a  little  earlier.  For  the  first  3  or  6  months 
they  sit  about  4  hours  in  a  day,  then  6,  then  7  or  8, 
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Harriet  Robins,  age  13. — Comes  at  8  or  8-|-  in  the 
morning  and  leaves  at  5.  Never  stays  by  candle- 
light. Reads  here  every  day  to  her  mistress  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  a  few  minutes. 


and  by  about  10  begin  to  work  by  caudle-light.  Her 
children  went  to  different  lace  schools,  and  all  learned 
there  to  read  a  little  without  spelling. 


MRS.  ANSTEY'S,  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  OTTERTON. 

This  is  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  lace  schools  in  which  lace  making  is  the  chief,  if 
not  the  sole  object.  In  this  the  object  is  education,  but  lace  making  is  taught  to  those  who  wish  to 
learn  it  instead  of  sewing.  In  other  respects  the  place  has  the  appearance  and  character  of  a  parish 
school. 


Mrs.  Anstey. — The  school  contains  about  50  girls 
half  of  whom  leaiii  lace  and  the  remaindei'  plain  work, 
and  30  boys.  All  learn  some  reading  and  wi'iting  and 
none  pay  more  than  2d.  a  week,  the  school  being  main- 
tained by  a  charitable  person.  For  the  elder  girls,  viz., 
from  about  7  to  15  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  5-^  p.m. 
A  few  girls  come  here  from  the  common  lace  schools. 


They  can  read  but  very  little  indeed,  and  can  never 
do  anything  beyond  reading  and  have  no  discijDiine. 
In  the  national  school  here  there  are  no  girls,  and  in 
the  infant  national  school  about  40  boys  and  girls. 

Harriet  Power,  age  8. — Began  lace  making  here  two 
years  ago.  Can  earn  about  Is.  a  week  now.  Can 
read  (but  little)  and  is  learning  writing. 


ANNA  WEALSMAN,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  OTTERTON. 


Has  19  lace  scholars  (away  now)  and  these  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  15.  A  few  come  at  about  6  years 
old,  most  a  little  after.  The  elder  stay  from  8  o'clock 
to  5,  the  younger  from  9  to  4,  with  dinner  hour. 
They  pay  2c?.  a  week  and  have  their  own  work.  Some 


are  taught  at  home.  They  change  from  one  school 
to  another  very  much. 

They  all  read  to  her  when  they  come  in  the  morn- 
ing, each  about  10  or  12  verses,  and  most  of  them  can 
read  pretty  well. 


ANN  WESTCOTT'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  COLATON  RALEIGH. 

Amongst  the  girls  here  there  was  one  "  in  her  seven  "  who  had  been  here  for  about  two  years, 
could  read  easy  words. 

Ann  Westcott. — Has  8  lace  scholars,  most  of  them 
from  10  to  13  years  old.  The  common  age  to  begin 
lace  here  is  5.  Three  of  those  children  learned  at 
home.  A  child  sits  4  hours  only  in  the  day  at  first 
and  gradually  increases. 

The  lace  is  taken  in  to  a  shop  and  the  money  taken 
out  in  goods  ;  that  plan  is  a  great  pity. 


She 


Colatoii 
Raleigh. 


All  the  bigger  girls  read  to  her  together  for  half-an- 
hour  at  dinner  time  from  the  Testament,  and  the  two 
little  girls,  age  6  and  8,  from  the  Psaltei'. 

There  are  20  girls  at  the  national  school  here,  and 
lace  is  made  there.  The  minister  has  allowed  this  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years  because  it  was  allowed  at  a  school 
near  kept  by  the  Brethren. 


TREAD  WIN'S,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  EXETER. 


Exeter. 


Miss  Smith. — I  am  a  relation  of  Mr.  Treadwin's 
and  help  manage  the  business.  The  only  young  people 
employed  on  tlae  premises  are  three  or  four  girls  of 
from  12  to  15  or  16  years  old,  who  "  rijD  off  sprigs." 
i.e.,  remove  patterns  from  one  piece  of  lace  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  others.  These  girls  grow  up  to  be  trans- 
ferrers, &c.,  in  whom  more  skill  is  required.  Their 
hours  are  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner  and  half-an-hour  for  tea  ;  they  sometimes  leave 
at  dark  in  winter,  but  never  at  any  time  stay  beyond  8. 
There  is  also  another  work  room  where  some  women 
and  about  10  young  persons  are  employed  for  the 
•same  hours  as  those  just  named. 

The  lace  branch  of  this  business  is  regulai',  and  ar- 
i-angements  can  and  ought  to  be  made  in  dull  times 
for  providing  against  the  busy,  so  that  the  hours  are 


not  varied,  unless  for  convenience  from  8^  a.m.  to  „^ 
p.m.,  but  they  do  not  exceed  12  hours.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  millineiy  and  dress-making  brand 


with  which  I  am  also  familiar,  in  which  the  hours 
cannot  be  kept  so  regular. 

Till  a  year  or  two  ago  a  lace  school  of  fi'om  1 5  to 
25  girls  was  kept  by  Mr.  Treadwin  in  a  room  taken 
for  the  purpose  in  order  to  train  up  a  set  of  lace  makers 
suited  to  this  business.  No  scholars  were  taken 
younger  than  10  as,  after  trying  different  ages,  it  was 
found  that  from  10  to  12  was  the  best  age  to  begin. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  begin  younger 
than  10.  It  takes  7  years  to  make  a  thoroughly  good 
worker.  The  hours  of  the  school  girls  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  others  at  work  in.  the  house. 

A  mistress  was  paid  to  teach  these  children  reading, 
wi'iting,  and  a  little  arithmetic  in  the  evening  from  6 
to  8,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about  it,  and 
their  attendance  being  voluntary  was  irregular,  and 
the  lace  school  was  given  up,  partly  I  think  ou  that 
account. 
I  i  4 
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Pillow  Lace       There  is  only  one  lace  dealer  in  Exeter  besides,  but 
Making.      lace  is  put  up  for  sale  in  some  grocers'  and  drapers' 
;~  shoj^s. 

Di°trict^  ^^^^  custom  in  the  Exmouth  district,  and  as  I 

  '      understand  generally  in  the  trade,  for  shops  where  the 

Exeter.       lace  is  bought  to  pay  fpr  it  in  goods,  though  this  is 

  not  done  universally. 

Mr.  J.E.Whitc.  Honiton  lace  is,  or  used  to  be,  all  made  in  separate 
sprigs,  which  are  afterwards  joined  Avith  the  bobbin  or 
needle,  or  mounted  on  other  lace.    Thus  the  sprigs 


can  be  made  up  into  one  pattern,  and  afterwards  with- 
out injuring  anything  but  the  connecting  pieces,  which 
are  of  less  value,  made  up  into  others.  But  the  ar- 
ranging these  patterns  requires  great  nicety  and  ex- 
perience and  cannot  be  done  by  a  girl. 

The  district  along  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire,  as 
far  west  as  Exmouth,  is  the  chief  district  for  Honiton 
lace,  but  a  little  of  the  same  kind  is  made  on  much  the 
same  system  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  Nortli  of 
Devon,  about  Chulmleigh. 


Bucks, 

High 
Wycombe. 


MRS.  ALLEN,  QUEEN  SQUARE,  HIGH  WYCOMBE. 


I  was  brought  up  to  lace  making  from  6  years  old,  and 
liave  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  lace  business  for 
about  twelve  years,  partly  as  agent  for  a  Nottingham 
manufixcturer,  and  also  on  my  own  account.  Owing 
however  to  the  declining  state  of  the  ti'ade  I  discon- 
tinued that  branch  of  my  business  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  my  sister  for  the  same  reason  has  discontinued  her 
lace  school. 

As  agent  I  used  to  go  weekly  from  here  to  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  I  was  brought  u])  (Risborough, 
Bucks)  and  buy  the  lace  brought  in  by  the  makers 
from  G  or  7  villages  round.  The  cards  (parchment 
patterns)  and  silk  were  found  by  that  maiuifacturer 
without  any  charge.  When  buying  on  my  own 
account  I  had  to  buy  the  cards  and  silk  from  the 
wholesale  buyers,  to  whom  I  sold  the  lace,  and  I  sold 
these  materials  in  turn  to  the  lace  makers,  taking  the 
value  out  of  the  jirice  of  their  lace,  Avhich  is  the  usual 
custom  still. 

The  lace  is  principally  made  in  the  villages,  and  taken 
by  the  small  sho^JS  thei'e  in  exchange  for  the  lace 
making  materials,  (except  pillows,  which  are  bought 
elsewhere)  viz.,  patterns,  silk,  cotton,  pins,  bobbins,  &e., 
and  grocery  and  drapery.  In  a  A'illage  of  40  cottages 
there  may  be  two  or  three  such  buyers,  each  keeping  a 
little  shop,  and  in  other  villages  none,  in  which  case 
the  lace  is  taken  to  a  shop  in  a  neighbouring  village. 

The  shopkeepers,  or  "  boxwomen  "  as  they  are  called, 
bring  in  the  lace  in  boxes  to  the  wholesale  buyers,  from 
Avhom  in  turn  they  generally  get  their  o-\\m  grocery  and 
drapery,  &c.  Some  of  the  lace  makers  who  live  nearer 
deal  Avith  the  wholesale  buyers  direct,  but  much  on  the 
same  plan,  except  that  a  wholesale  buyer  makes  rather 
more  money  payments,  particularly  if  he  wishes  to 
get  a  large  order  completed  quickly.  The  small  shops 
have  to  pay  so  dear  for  their  own  goods  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  make  money  payments,  and  only  do  so 
when  trade  is  very  good  to  a  small  extent,  giving 
perhaps  Is.  or  so  at  a  tim.e  ;  but  the  lace  makers  like 
best  to  have  money  and  so  to  be  able  to  buy  their  own 
goods  where  they  please,  and  Avill  all  go  to  the  shop  at 
which  they  can  get  any  money,  so  that  when  one  shop 
in  a  place  begins  paying  in  money,  as  they  do  sometimes 
in  a  good  time  of  trade,  others  must  do  the  same  or  be 
left  without  lace.  Whenever  a  j^ayment  in  money, 
for  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  lace  is  made 
by  either  the  wholesale  buyers  or  the  shops,  a  discount 
is  first  taken  off  at  the  rate  of  about  Id.  in  the  Is.  in 
the  ])ayment  to  the  lace  makers,  with  perhaps  a  skein 
of  silk  given  in,  and  at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  1 1,  in  the 
payment  to  the  box- women.  The  latter  would  loose  their 
custom  if  they  did  not  give  as  good  a  price  for  lace  as  the 
wholesale  buyer,  and  the  discount  charged  to  them  leaves 
them  so  little  profit  that  they  are  obliged  to  charge  a 
discount  to  the  lace  makers  in  turn,  and  to  make  up  the 
rest  out  of  the  profits  of  their  goods.  The  cost  of  the 
material  is  considerable.  In  this  neighbourhood  the 
lace  is  chietly  black,  and  for  black  only  silk  is  used. 
In  yard  lace,  i.  e.,  narrow  as  distinguished  from  fancy, 
of  the  average  kind  such  as  this  (pattern  shown),  for 
which  a  lace  maker  would  now  get  not  more  than  Is.  a 
yard,  the  cost  of  the  silk  would  be  3d.  and  the  cost  of 
the  card,  which  if  used  till  worn  out  would  last  for 
40  or  50  yards  and  could  then  be  copied  by  pricking  a 
fresh  at  a  smaller  cost,  4d.,  and  more  in  proportion  for 
wider  lace.  But  when  trade  is  bad,  the  price  paid  for 
lace  is  of  course  low,  and  the  patterns  also  are  constantly 
being  changed,  which  is  not  the  case  when  trade  is 


good.  Consequently  Avhcn  lace  makers  are  earning 
actually  least  they  have  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  whole  value  for  materials.  The  price  of  silk  is 
always  the  same  within  Id.  or  2d.  in  the  ounce,  viz., 
the  fine  black  silk,  of  which  most  is  used,  3s.6d.  and 
the  coarse  2s.  The  cost  of  cotton  is  less,  not  more  than 
about  Id.  in  the  Is.  of  the  value  of  the  lace. 

If  ihese  arc  bought  from  either  tlic  wholesale  buyers  or 
the  shops  with  money  actually  brought  in  the  hand,  they 
are  sold  at  the  market  price,  which  Avould  be  about  4 
skeins  of  cotton  or  1  skein  of  silk  for  the  penny,  but 
if,  as  must  usually  be  done,  they  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
value  of  the  lace  brought  in,  something  is  taken  off  for 
discount,  so  that  about  3  skeins  of  cotton  are  actually 
given  for  2d.,  or  less  than  half  the  proper  amount  ;  at 
any  rate  unless  all  the  value  be  taken  out  in  goods  of 
some  kind.  The  lace  makers  "call  out"  more  at  this 
than  anything,  and  say  that  it  seems  so  hard  to  have 
their  money  taken  off'  in  this  Avay,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
take  their  Avork  in,  Avithout  getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

In  rare  cases  lace  is  made  of  other  materials,  as 
straAV,  horsehair,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  gold  and  silver 
thread ;  and  also  mixed  Avith  other  substances,  as 
bead-Avork,  but  some  of  this,  though  called  lace-work, 
is  scarcely  so,  being  made  on  a  frame  instead  of  on  a 
pilloAv. 

The  machine-made  lace  is  noAv  so  good,  and  ansAvers 
most  purposes  so  Avell,  that  the  pilloAV-lace  seems  dying 
out  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  toAvn  itself  there 
are  fcAv  except  old  lace-makers.  But  in  most  villages 
there  is  a  lace-school,  to  Avhich  in  better  times  children 
go  commonly  at  the  age  of  6,  for  a  Aveekly  payment 
of  about  6f/.,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  improA'e 
down  to  2c?.  At  first  a  child  goes  from  9  o'clock 
till  12  and  from  1  to  4,  but  cannot  sit  for  the  Avhole  of 
this  time,  indeed  not  for  more  than  half-an-hour  to- 
gether. Some  mothers,  who  do  not  wish  their  children 
to  sit  too  long,  and  who  can  afford  to  do  Avith  less 
earnings,  give  directions  Iioav  long  their  children  are  to 
sit  at  a  time.  Afterwards  the  girls  go  at  8  or  7  a.m. 
and  leave  at  5  p.m.,  never  staying  later,  as  the  mis 
tresses  wish  to  have  their  house  clear,  and  the  school- 
ing money  Avould  not  pay  for  candles  ;  but  children  in 
Aviuter  take  their  pillows  home.  A  woman  cannot  look 
after  more  than  twenty  children,  and  often  has  not 
room  for  more  than  a  dozen,  the  schools  being  in  the 
cottages. 

To  become  good  lace-makers  children  must  begin  quite 
young,  not  necessarily  so  young  as  6,  but  their  parents 
want  their  earnings,  and  Avill  not  give  these  uj)  when 
trade  is  good  to  let  their  childi-en  be  at  other  schools, 
though  in  most  villages  there  are  national  and  other 
schools  to  which  they  could  go  for  Ic?.  a  week  or  so. 
By  13  or  14  they  are  too  big  to  be  kept  at  the  lace- 
schools,  and  are  quite  "  master  "  of  their  work,  and  sit 
at  home,  or  tAvo  or  three  together,  but  not  in  larger 
schools.  A  girl  of  8  may  be  a  nice  little  lace-maker, 
and  working  nine  hours  a  day  could  get  in  good  times 
2s.  6d.  a  Aveek,  but  now  not  more  than  1  s.  6d.  A  girl 
of  13,  a  fair  worker,  Avorking  10  hours  a  day 
could  not  now  get  more  than  2s.  6d.  in  a  Aveek,  or  3s. 
at  the  outside  ;  and  in  preference  to  AVorking  so  hard  for 
this,  they  now  all  go  out  to  service  as  soon  as  they  are 
big  enough,  or  take  to  other  employments,  if  there  are 
any,  as  here  to  "  caning,"  i.  e.  making  chair  bottoms. 

When  they  are  about  12  or  13,  or  so,  to  encourage 
them  to  Avork  moi'e,  their  mothers  Avill  allow  them  to 
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keep  for  themselves  all  that  they  earn  over  a  fixed 
sum  to  buy  their  dress,  &c.  with. 

Lace-makers  are  more  hard-working  than  any  other 
class,  but  sitting  so  long  makes  them  grow  up  weak, 
and  the  work  hurts  the  eyes,  particularly  by  candle- 
light. It  is  most  wearisome  work,  and  makes  the 
shoulders  and  neck  ache  so.  Lace-makers  complain  a 
good  deal  of  pain  in  the  side,  and  unless  they  take  care 
of  themselves  then,  and  get  out  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
take  exercise,  it  may  make  them  go  off,  i.  e.  into  de- 
cline. But  the  more  they  can  earn  the  more  they  will, 
and  the  more  they  have  worked  in  busy  times  the  more 
they  work.  If  they  sit  a  Avhole  hour  only  earning  a 
halfpenny,  it  is  discouraging,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  sit  so  long.  I  scarcely  see  any  who  have  worked 
regularly  at  lace  who  are  strong  or  fit  for  much, 
though  of  course  there  are  some  who  can  stand  any- 
thing. Nine  hours  a  day,  however,  is  quite  as  long  as 
any  female  ought  to  sit. 

Lace-makers  can  generally  read  well,  though  they 
have  not  much  time  to  learn  witiug.  In  all  lace- 
schools  the  girls  read  twice  a  day,  generally  from  the 
Testament,  or  some  Scripture  lesson-book,  the  little 
ones  sometimes  learning  a  hymn  besides  ;  and  these 
readings  are  seldom  missed,  and  attention  is  paid  to 
them  by  the  mistresses.  From  what  they  learn  in  this 
way  and  in  Sunday-scliools,  and  also  on  Saturdays, 
when  many  of  them  go  to  school  for  half,  or  in  some 
cases  the  whole  day,  I  should  say  that  there  is  not  one 
lace-maker  in  twenty,  whether  grown  up  or  a  child, 
that  cannot  read,  and  though  they  are  taught  little 
else,  that  is  the  foundation  of  other  learning.    I  never 


Pillow  Lace 
Making. 

Bucks. 

High 
Wycombe. 


heard  of  any  lace-makers  in  the  villages  round  who 
could  not  read,  though  in  this  town  there  are  many 
grown-up  people  who  cannot,  and  generally  the  child- 
ren in  the  villages  are  much  better  taught  than  in  the 
town.  I  learnt  writing  myself  when  a  lace-girl  by 
going  for  an  hour  every  evening  to  school,  wlien  there 
was  one,  and  going  on  Saturdays  in  the  day,  and  can 
do  all  the  book-keeping  and  writing  of  my  husband's  Mr.  J.E.White. 

business,  (a  respectable  shop  in  the  town).   

Lace -makers  are  also  usually  good  reckoners,  from 
th^r  habit  of  counting  their  pins,  which  they  do  to 
see  how  much  work  they  can  do  in  an  hour,  or  who 
can  work  the  fastest.  They  reckon  by  the  number  of 
pins  in  a  "  head "  of  lace,  i.  e.  in  a  length  forming  a 
complete  pattern  ;  after  which  the  pattern  is  repeated 
in  a  fresh  head.  They  are  set  so  much  to  do  in  an  hour, 
and  each  hour  the  mistress  calls  round  to  find  whether 
they  are  behind,  and  how  much.  A  quick  girl  of  13, 
in  some  patterns,  can  stick  up  600  pins  in  an  hour, 
but  they  are  set  a  little  under  what  they  can  do  at  the 
full  stretch,  or  they  would  get  behind  in  case  of  any 
accidental  stoppage.  I  could  reckon  in  this  way  my- 
self much  quicker  than  any  one  could  with  a  pen. 
Besides  this,  they  have  to  reckon  how  much  work 
they  do,  and  how  much  it  is  worth,  counting  the  yards 
and  odd  quarters,  and  the  odd  pence  and  halfpence. 
A  child  would  do  so.  Now  that  the  little  learners  can 
earn  so  very  little  by  lace,  parents  spare  their  children 
more  to  stay  at  national  schools  till  8  or  9  years  of 
age. 

My  statement  applies  to  the  lace  district  from  here 
to  Thame,  about  1 5  miles  in  length. 


MR.  THOMAS  GILBERT,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  HIGH  WYCOMBE. 


I  am  pillow-lace  manufacturer,  employing  lace- 
makers  over  the  greater  part  of  southern  Buckingham- 
shire, and  an  adjoining  strip  of  Oxfordshire,  and  in 
these  districts  there  is  no  other  lace  manufacturer  or 
buyer  of  importance.  The  greater  part  of  the  whole 
pillow  lace  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  large 
manufacturers. 

I  employ  about  3,000  persons.  They  are  not  abso- 
lutely engaged  by  me  as  workpeople,  but  I  sell  them 
the  materials,  i.e.,  patterns,  and  silk  or  thread  ;  and 
there  is  a  mutual  understanding,  though  no  legal  obli- 
gation, that  I  should  take  all  lace  for  which  I  have  sold 
the  patterns,  whether  there  be  demand  for  it  or  not, 
and  that  the  lace-makers  should  bring  it  to  me,  and  not 
to  any  other  buyer. 

The  value  of  the  lace  brought  in  by  each  lace  maker 
is  entered  in  one  column  in  a  book  in  this  way  (shows 
book)  ;  in  another  column  is  the  amount  of  fresh  mate- 
rial and  patterns  taken  out ;  in  another  the  amount  of 
goods  as  grocery  and  drapery,  if  the  lace-maker  likes  to 
take  any  instead  of  money  ;  and  in  another  the  balance 
paid  in  cash.  From  some  I  buy  in  their  own  villages, 
travelling  round  for  the  purpose,  an  account  of  the 
value  of  the  lace  sold,  and  the  fresh  materials  taken 
being  kept  in  the  same  way  (shotvs  book). 

In  some  places  I  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  lace- 
makers  themselves  but  through  the  agency  of  small 


buyers,  to  whom  I  supply  the  materials  and  patterns,  and 
who  in  turn  deal  with  the  lace-makers  in  the  same  way 
as  myself.  These  small  buyers,  who  have  general  shops, 
have  a  way  of  giving  goods  on  credit  for  lace  before  it 
is  brought.  It  is  a  bad  plan,  but  one  that  many  adopt 
in  villages. 

The  earnings  of  children  are  a  great  inducement  to 
parents  to  put  them  to  lace  as  soon  as  they  can  contri- 
bute anything  to  the  support  of  the  family,  commonly 
at  about  6  years  old.  Till  the  elder  children  reach  this 
age  a  family  is  only  expense,  but  a  mother  with  some 
of  her  little  girls  at  lace  may  make  nearly  as  much 
as  the  father. 

The  number  of  lace  schools,  however,  is  now  much 
diminished,  and  in  the  villages  whioli  I  visit  in  my 
rounds  a  larger  number  of  British  and  national  schools 
are  now  being  started. 

Machine  lace  is  constantly  pressing  upon  pillow  lace, 
and  the  oidy  means  of  keeping  the  latter  manufacture 
alive  is  by  constantly  introducing  new  designs  and 
kinds  of  lace  as  fast  as  the  old  are  made  on  the  machine, 
which  is  often  within  a  very  short  time  after  a  new 
pattern  is  out.  A  manufacturer,  therefore,  cannot 
succeed  without  considerable  skill  in  design.  The 
manufacture  has  decayed  in  Northamptonshire  in 
consequence  of  a  want  of  progress  of  this  kind  in  the 
manufacturer. 


EMMA  GINGER'S,  LOOSLEY 
Is  a  lace  maker.  Mother  has  a  lace  school  here,  and 
has  had  30  girls,  but  has  only  5  or  6  now  ;  girls  go  so 
much  now  to  a  new  school  started  a  year  ago  by  a  lady, 
where  they  are  taught  lace  for  one  half  of  the  day,  and 
other  things  the  other,  and  pay  Id.  a  week. 

Her  mother  always  teaches  her  girls  reading  twice  a 
day,  each  girl  reading  about  two  verses,  which  is  enough 
for  those  who  cannot  read  well.  Out  of  20  girls,  the 
eldest  being  14  or  15,  there  would  be  several  who  would 
read  a  verse  without  spelling,  and  there  would  be  none 
who  could  not  read  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  little 
ones,  just  come,  at  4  or  5  years  old  or  so.  These 
youngest  are  sometimes  taught  reading  four  times  a  day 
at  first.  Children  generally  get  to  read  even  from  a 
lace  school  only.  Some  mistresses  do  not  think  so 
much  of  it  as  others,  but  most  mothers  wish  their 
children  to  read. 


Kk 


ROUSE.  Loosley  Eouse, 

The  elder  girls  come  for  about  8  hours  in  a  day,  the 
little  ones  5  or  6.  They  pay  2d.  a  week,  but  more  as 
learners. 

Some  children  have  begun  lace  at  4  years  old,  going 
to  a  lace  school  for  it ;  but  at  first  they  only  sit  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  a  time  learning  the  stitch,  but  the  general 
age  is  5  or  6. 

Eleven  hours  is  the  ordinary  lace-maker's  day. 
Neiglibours  will  come  in  and  sit  round  one  large 
candle  ;  some  have  sat  all  through  the  night. 

Makes  about  4s.  a  week  (is  a  young  woman),  but  out 
of  this  new  thread  and  pattern  must  to  be  paid  for. 
That  is  the  outside  of  her  work.  (Another  woman  says 
3s.  6d.  would  be  about  the  average.)  If  the  pattern 
only  lasts  a  month  or  two,  there  is  a  good  deal  out  of 
the  Is.  to  pay  for  new  cards. 
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MRS.  WRIGHT,  LACE  BUYER,  PRESTWOOD. 

Keeps  a  general  shop  here  and  also  takes  lace.  Gets 
the  patterns  aud  materials  from  the  manufacturer  and 
supplies  them  to  the  lace  makers,  whose  work  she 
superintends,  not  allowing  any  of  the  patterns  to  be 
seen  by  any  but  those  who  work  for  him. 


Lets  the  people  take  goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  their  lace  when  they  are  able  to  bring  it.  It  is 
not  a  good  plan,  however. 


MR.  BENJAMIN  LACEY,  LACE  BUYER,  PRINCES  RISBOROUGH. 


Is  a  grocer,  draper,  aud  lace  buyer  here.  Kisborough 
is  the  centre  of  a  lace  district,  and  lace  is  made,  and 
there  are  lace  schools,  in  most  of  the  villages  round. 
(Gives  the  same  account  of  the  lace  schools  as  Mrs. 
AUen  in  speaking  of  the  same  district,  but  names  a 
slightly  earlier  age  for  the  childi-eu  leaving  these 
schools.) 

Sells  patterns  and  matei'ials  to  the  lace-makers,  and 
they  sell  their  lace  where  they  please  as  their  own,  but 
it  is  generally  expected  that  they  should  sell  the  lace 
where  they  buy  the  patterns.  Sometimes  pays  them 
some  money,  but  often  in  goods,  oi-  2>artly  in  one  and 
partly  in  the  other. 

Lately  other  schools  have  been  started,  some  by 


private  persons,  for  general  learning,  in  which  a  person 
is  employed  to  teach  lace  also,  which,  when  made, 
belongs  to  the  children's  parents.  The  payment  at 
these  is  about  Irf.  a  week.  One  reason  for  combining 
lace  insti-uction  with  these  establishments  probably  is 
its  necessity  as  a  means  of  inducing  children  to  come ' 
at  all,  which  many  otherwise  would  not. 

Believes  that  in  lace  schools  children  are  really 
taught  to  read,  and  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  this 
now  than  formerly.  Accounts  for  this  by  the  fact  that ' 
education  is  becoming  more  general  amongst  all  classes, 
and  he  finds  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  within  his 
own  memory.  Should  say  that  as  a  fact  most  of  the 
lace  childi'en  can  i-ead. 


MRS.  SANDERS'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  PRINCES  RISBOROUGH. 


Mrs.  Sanders. — Has  kept  a  lace  school  45  years. 
Has  had  20  girls  ;  has  now  only  five,  the  youngest  aged 
6,  the  two  eldest  about  12  or  13,  and  gets  only  2d.  a 
week  each,  instead  of  3d.  or  4e?.  as  formerly. 

Has  had  three  learners  at  once  only  5  years  old,  but 
that  is  almost  too  young.  She  could  not  teach  them  as 
she  should ;  6  is  the  best  age,  you  can  beat  it  into  them 
better  then.  If  they  come  later  after  they  have  begun 
to  run  in  the  streets  thpy  have  the  streets  in  their 
minds  all  the  while.  Her  hours  are  from  8  o'clock  to 
5,  when  light  so  long  without  candles,  with  dinner  hour. 

The  girls  read  twice  a  day  to  her,  about  seven  or 
eight  or  five  verses,  according  to  the  time  there  is. 
She  must  keep  them  to  that  :  it  is  as  much  (conse- 
quence) as  the  work. 

Her  girls  can  generally  read  "  quite  comfortable." 
Believes  that  reading  is  taught  at  most  other  lace 
schools.  There  is  only  one  other  small  one  in  the 
town  now. 

The  lace  which  she  is  making  will  be  1  s.  9d.  a  yard, 
but  she  really  believes  the  silk  for  it  takes  within  a 
farthing  of  4c?.  The  manufacturer,  who  comes  round 
and  buys,  makes  her  take  the  silk,  and  for  five  yards 
of  lace  gives  Is.  6c?.  worth  of  silk,  and  takes  this  out 
of  the  money  to  be  paid.  He  takes  nothing  off  for 
discount.  If  lace  is  taken  to  the  shops  the  value 
must  be  taken  out  in  goods. 

Has  had  inflammation  in  the  eyes  and  cannot  see  well. 


Was 
words 

Here 


Fanny  Simms,  age  12. — Takes  her  lace  to  a  shop 
here,  and  has  to  take  out  all  the  price  in  things.  If 
any  money  is  given,  which  she  very  seldom  gets,  le?. ' 
in  Is.  is  taken  off'  for  discount.  Pays  \d.  for  a  skein 
of  silk,  whether  taken  out  of  her  lace  or  whether  she 
pays  in  money. 

Can  read,  write,  and  do  "  money  sums." 

Mary  Benning,  age  6. — Here  three  months, 
at  the  British  school  before.  Reads  short 
(spelling). 

Sophia  Benning,  age  11. — Sister  to  Mary, 
four  or  five  years.  Comes  at  8  in  the  morning  and 
leaves  at  dark  in  winter  and  5  in  summer.  Does 
not  make  lace  at  home  afterwards.  Mother  teaches 
her  to  write  then,  and  has  done  so  ever  since  witness 
left  the  British  school  to  come  here.  Witness  writes 
a  letter  to  her  teacher  at  the  Sunday  school  sometimes. 
At  the  British  school  paid  2d.  a  week,  and  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  sew  ;  could  write  on  paper  a  little 
there,  but  not  "  in  a  copy."  Was  in  the  figuring  class, 
but  could  not  count  the  figures. 

Seldom  misses  reading  here  :  as  often  as  once  a 
month,  not  as  once  a  week.  Reads  (spelling  some  of 
the  short  words).    "  Rest "  is  "  lie  down  and  go  to  bed." 

Elizabeth  Cubitt,  age  12. — Two  years  here.  Reads 
(a  stanza  without  spelling).  Learned  at  the  national- 
school.    Can  write  a  little,  but  not  sum. 


Newport  MR.  WILLIAM  AYRES,  LACE  MAN 

Pagnell. 

Employs  lace-makers  in  many  of  the  villages  round, 
some  nearly  15  miles  off.  Lace  is  made  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Gives  the  patterns  and  sells 
the  other  materials  to  the  workers.  When  prices  are 
low  the  cost  of  the  silk  may  be  as  much  or  even  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  price.  Also  buys  up  the  lace 
from  the  small  shops  to  which  it  is  taken  by  the 
makers,  who,  he  believes,  barter  it,  or  are  paid  in  the 
shop  goods,  though  not  entirely. 

Lace  schools  are  diminishing  and  other  schools  in- 
creasing. Has  heard  that  at  the  lace  schools  the  girls 
read  occasionally.    These  rooms  are  often  close.  In 


FACTURER,  NEWPORT  PAGNELL. 

the  course  of  business  frequently  has  letters  written  to 
him  by  lace-makers,  girls  as  well  as  women. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which 'pillow  lace  is 
now  copied  by  machinery,  which  requires  a  constant 
change  of  patterns,  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  were 
it  not  for  other  accidental  causes  of  depression,  especi- 
ally the  American  war,  and  the  present  tariff  there 
which  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition.  But  at  present 
the  earnings  being  so  very  small  there  are  fewer  per- 
sons who  fill  up  their  whole  time  with  the  lace  em- 
ployment. 


MR.  WILLIAM  MARSHALL,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  NEWPORT  PAGNELL. 


Travels  and  buys  lace  brought  to  him  at  the  inns 
in  villages  round,  some  15  miles  off,  and  as  far  as  Tow- 
cester  and  Whittlebury,  in  Northamptonshire. 

In  some  villages  the  lace  is  taken  to  grocers'  shops 
and  exchanged. 

Supplies  patterns  and  parchments,  but  the  lace- 
makers  may  buy  their  own  thread  at  the  drapers, 
unless  it  be  black  silk,  which  must  always  be  got  from 


the  lace  buyer,  a  particular  kind  being  wanted  to  suit 
the  work. 

In  most  of  the  villages  round  in  ordinary  times 
there  are  lace  schools,  with  any  number  of  girls  up 
to  20  or  24,  but  now  probably  they  do  not  average 
more  than  12.  The  usual  hours  are  from  8  o'clock 
till  8,  summer  and  winter  ;  a  task  is  set,  which 
may  take  longer  or  shorter,  but  must  be  finished. 
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Children  go  at  6  or  7  years  of  age,  and  leave  at 
12  or  14,  and  then  work  at  home.  They  do  not  read 
at  these  schools. 

Lace  makers  working  by  candlelight  use  a  glass 
water  flask  to  increase  the  light.  In  summer  they 
often  sit  out  of  doors. 


Nothing  like  the  quantity  of  lace  is  made  now  that 
was,  and  there  are  far  fewer  lace  schools.  Many 
clergymen  now  have  that  amount  of  influence  that 
they  get  so  many  more  children  to  come  to  their  own 
schools,  some  for  half  days. 


MRS.  HARRIS'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  NEWPORT  PAGNELL. 

This  cottage  is  reached  by  a  narrow  untidy  yard,  and  the  room  crowded  and  hot.  The  girls  were 
working  on  without  candle  after  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  hardly  see  to  write.  Working  in  such 
imperfect  hght  must  be  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

Sells  the  lace  to  whichever  person  she  gets  the 
pattern  from.  In  the  villages  the  price  must  be  taken 
in  shop  goods  ;  they  never  get  more  than  a  few  half- 
pence at  a  time. 

Never  was  at  any  school  except  a  "playing  school, 
"  where  I  learned  my  letters,"  and  Sunday  school. 
Never  reads  here,  nor  do  any  of  the  girls.  At  her 
first  school  they  read  a  verse  of  the  Testament  apiece, 
if  they  could,  or,  if  they  could  not,  they  read  in  a 
story.  Cannot  read  without  spelling  some  words 
(reads  an  easy  book  fairly).  A  night  school  has  just 
been  started  to  which  she  goes  five  nights  a  week  ;  one 
to  sew,  two  to  read,  and  two  to  write.  Cannot  write 
yet.    Two  of  the  other  girls  from  here  go  with  her. 

Lucy  Reed,  aged  7. — Began  lace  at  home  2^  years 
ago,  and  went  afterwards  to  a  lace  school  in  a  village 
about  three  miles  from   here.     Went  at  8  in  the 
twos     morning  and  left  off  at  Z\  or  4^.    Sits  till  dark  here 
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Mrs.  Harris. — Has  13  girls.  Some  come  "in  their 
6  some  leave  at  11  or  12  years  old.  Teaches  but 
very  little  reading. 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  age  15. — Has  been  at  lace 
schools  for  9  years.  Her  first  school  was  in  a  village 
a  few  miles  off.  There  were  six  girls,  some  older, 
some  younger  than  herself.  For  the  first  year  a  girl's 
hours  were  from  9  o'clock  to  4,  and  after  that  the 
full  day,  viz.,  in  summer  from  7  in  the  morning  till 
6  at  night  ;  and  in  winter  from  8  in  the  morning  to 
9  at  night. 

Her  hours  are  the  same  here,  and  were  at  three  other 
lace  schools  in  this  town,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at 
12,  and  an  hour  for  tea  at  6.  Never  stays  longer 
than  9\  p.m-  Sometimes  they  do  not  take  their  full 
meal  times  ;  perhaps  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for 
dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

When  working  by  candle-light  they  sit  in 
beside  one  another  round  the  candle.  The  proper 
number  to  sit  round  a  candle  is  eight.  "  Them  as 
"  sit  first  light  can  see  : — them  as  sit  second  light 
"  can't  very  well  ;"  but  12  can  sit  round  one  candle, 
and  do  fit  times. 

Makes  2  yards  of  this  lace  in  a  fortnight  ;  that  is 
worth  3s.  ;  but  (the  buyer)  takes  Is.  of  this  for  silk. 
The  cost  of  cotton  is  only  about  2d.  in  the  shilling, 
but  the  lace  fetches  less,  so  her  earnings  come  to  about 
the  same  in  the  end,  viz.,  not  more  than  Is.  a  week 
clear.    She  gets  more  than  any  girl  here. 

ELIZABETH  EMERSON, 

My  little  girl  Charlotte,  aged  6,  has  been  at  Mrs. 
Harris's  lace  school  three  months  and  has  made  lace  at 
home  for  two  years.  When  she  first  began  I  set  her 
two  hours  a  day,  and  after  a  month  two  hours  twice 
a  day.  She  goes  to  the  lace  school  now  at  8  or  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  gives  over  at  4  or  5  in  the 
afternoon. 

She  makes  4c?.  a  week  and  pays  2d.  out  of  it  for 
schooling. 

I  have  another  daughter  8  years  old  at  the  same 
school.  She  makes  Brf.  a  week  and  pays  2\d.  because 
sjj^e  sits  by  candle  light. 

Besides  the  schooling  there  is  the  silk  to  pay  for, 
which  takes  4c?.  in  the  Is.,  and  cotton  Ic?.  in  the  Is. 
The  buyers  make  you  take  these  when  you  sell  your 
lace  and  take  them  out  of  your  lace  (money). 

That  is  where  they  get  their  profit,  and  therefore  they 


(between  5  and  6  at  the  time  of  my  visit).  Cannot 
read.  (When  asked  if  she  knows  anything  in  a  child's 
book  sho\vn  to  her  with  pictures,  A,  B,  C,  &c.  bursts 
into  tears.) 

Jane  Harris,  age  11. — Has  been  at  lace  5  years. 
Was  only  a  few  weeks  at  any  other  school  before. 
Learned  reading  at  Sunday  school,  to  which  she  has 
been  morning  and  afternoon  for  5  years.  Has  a  verse 
of  a  hymn  to  learn  every  week.  It  is  read  to  them. 
Spells  "  c-a-t."  The  first  man  made  was  Adam.  Does 
not  know  of  the  Queen. 

NEWPORT  PAGNELL. 

will  not  let  you  buy  it  elsewhere.  You  could  not  get 
the  proper  black  silk  at  the  shops,  but  you  could  get 
thi'ead  for  cotton  lace  of  the  same  kind  as  the  lace 
buyer  has,  only  not  quite  so  stiff^  but  it  answers  the 
same  purpose.  You  can  buy  10  slips  of  this  for  seven 
farthings  at  a  drapers,  while  the  lace  buyer  gives  only 
one  slip  of  his  for  2d.  He  finds  fault  with  the  lace  if 
not  made  with  his  own  thread,  and  says  "  You  got  that 
"  at  the  shop." 

A  lady  has  lately  opened  a  charitable  night  school 
without  payment  for  50  boys  and  50  girls  who  attend 
Sunday  school.  I  let  my  two  girls  leave  their  lace 
school  early,  i.e.  at  8  o'clock,  to  go  there.  A  mother 
can  send  and  have  her  children  away  from  a  lace  school 
when  she  pleases.  I  never  could  pay  for  schooling  for 
either  of  them  before  they  were  at  the  pillow. 

My  girls  suffer  very  much  from  the  headache. 


DINAH  WOOD,  NEW 

My  girl  Mary,  aged  11,  has  been  at  lace  two 
years,  but  she  is  not  strong,  so  I  only  set  her  seven 
hours  a  day  at  her  lace  school  (Mrs.  Harris's).  She 
clears  7c?.  a  week.  Girls  generally  begin  lace  at  six 
years  old,  or  between  five  and  six. 

The  children's  hours  in  the  lace  schools  in  most  of 
the  villages  round  are  "  about  the  same,  poor  little 
"  things  !  "  as  at  Mrs.  Harris's.  Sitting  in  a  lace  school 
does  not  suit  a  great  many  ;  there  are  so  many  breaths. 
You  never  see  any  very  strong  that  sit  at  lace  long. 
It  would  not  hurt  them  so  much  if  they  had  a  good 
meal  when  they  come  home,  but  they  can  get  but  very 
little  to  eat. 

A  good  many  fall  into  decline,  and  are  obliged  to  be 


PORT  PAGNELL. 

taken  from  the  pillow,  and  the  girls  complain  very 
much  of  the  sick  headache.    Black  lace  can  hardly  be. 
seen  by  candle  light,  and  working  at  it  hurts  the  eyes 
very  much,  and  many  become  weak-sighted. 

When  girls  are  "  making  up  "  a  quantity  to  "  cut  off" 
and  take  in  on  Saturday,  they  will  sit  up  half  the  night 
to  finish  it,  as  it  cannot  be  taken  unless  it  is  an  even 
length,  or  on  any  other  day.  Mothers  will  sit  up  all 
through  the  night  :  little  children  do  not,  but  girls  of 
16  or  17  do.    This  is  very  common. 

After  taking  off  for  the  silk,  the  manufacturer  pays 
the  rest  of  the  money  in  full  ;  but  in  villages,  the  lace 
is  taken  at  the  shops. 


MR.  JOHN  BISS,  LACE  DEALER,  BUCKINGHAM.  BuddugBam. 
Has  been  in  the  business  24  years  ;  and  also  deals  in     been  falling  for  about  30  years,  but  much  more  so  in 
useful  goods.  the  last  few.    Machinery  can  now  make  goods  equal  in 

The  pillow  lace  manufacture  in  this  district  has     many  respects  to  the  pillow  made,  and  there  is  so  much 
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capital  embarked  iu  it  that  such  improvements  will 
naturally  keep  increasing. 

There  are  but  few  lace  schools  in  this  neighbourhood 
now,  and  girls  are  going  off  into  other  employments, 
especially  straw  plait.  The  system  in  schools  is  the 
same  in  all  the  places  near,  viz.,  a  day  of  from  about 
8  o'clock  till  5  and  a  small  weekly  payment  ;  appren- 
ticing  is  not  usual.  In  making  black  silk  lace,  unless 
it  be  well  worked,  after  paying  for  the  material  there 
is  now  nothing  earned.  In  cotton  lace  the  material  is 
of  little  value. 

His  own  plan  is  to  supply  the  material  and  pattern 
to  lace  makers,  fixing  beforehand  the  amount  that  he 
will  give  for  their  labour  ;  the  lace  then  belonging  to 
him  as  a  manufacturer,  and  the  pattern  remaining  his 
also.  But  the  general  plan  is  for  the  lace  makers  to 
buy  the  pattern  and  material  and  sell  the  lace  as  their 
own  either  at  local  shops  or  to  travelling  buyers.  The 
effect  of  this  plan  is  to  discourage  a  dealer  from  going 
to  any  expense  in  patterns. 


Lace  is  paid  for  to  a  considerable  extent  in  goods 
as  grocery  and  drapery  ;  some  buyers  who  do  not  deal  in 
goods  of  this  kind,  yet  selling  tea.  Whether  the  pay- 
ment is  made  in  money  or  goods  will  in  some  cases 
depend  upon  how  much  lace  is  in  demaiid.  If  lace  is 
wanted  much,  it  can  command  money  more. 

Girls  or  young  women  making  lace  at  home  work 
in  winter  from  dayliglit  till  9  or  10  at  night,  and  in 
summer  from  6  in  the  morning  till  night,  and  are 
obliged  to  do  this  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  work 
at  all.  Working  in  this  way,  they  could  perhaps  earn 
3s.  a  week.  An  indifferent  girl  would  hardly  make 
over  a  farthing  an  hour.  A  girl  would  begin  to  work 
iu  this  way  as  soon  as  she  was  working  for  herself,  at 
whatever  age  that  might  be.  Girls  are  often  "  their 
"  own  masters"  by  10  ;  but  they  would  not  work  so 
long  quite  so  young  as  that. 

One  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  lace-making  perhaps 
is  that  there  is  no  control  over  the  young  who  are 
engaged  in  it. 


JANE  BETTS,  NASH. 


Her  mother  had  a  lace  school  of  about  20  girls  in 
Buckingham,  and  there  were  three  other  lace  schools; 
now  there  are  none.  The  regular  thing  was  for  a 
girl  to  pay  4s.  down  for  learning,  and  to  have  her 
own  lace.  Girls  came  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  at  first  only  stayed  8  or  10  hours, 
afterwards  longer.  They  go  now  more  to  the  na- 
tional and  other  schools,  as  the}^  say  they  cannot  get 
anything  at  lace.  A  girl  of  13  working  9  hours  a 
day  at  lace  has  just  cleared  Is.  in  the  week. 

Lives  now  at  Nash,  a  little  village  near  Stoney 
Stratford,  where  most  of  the  women  and  girls  are 
lace  makers,  and  there  is  a  lace  school  carried  on  in 


Child- 


the  same  way  as  those  in  Buckingham  were, 
ren  go  when  about  7  or  8  years  old. 

Makes  lace  herself  in  her  spare  time  (is  married), 
and  sells  it  to  a  travelling  buyer,  buying  her  own  silk 
and  parchment  (pattern).  This  buyer  (spoken  of  to 
me  elsewhere  as  one  of  the  principal  dealers,  and  as 
paying  in  money)  pays  you  in  money,  but  he  expects 
you  to  take  a  little  tea,  which  he  brings  round  in 
small  packets.  From  all  the  other  buyers  at  both 
places,  viz.  Buckingham  and  uear  Stoney  Stratford, 
lace  makers  have  to  take  out  r.early  all  their  money 
in  grocery  and  drapery. 


Has  kept  a  lace  school  for  45  years,  but  gave  it  up 
last  year  because  the  children's  expenses  Avere  more 
then  they  could  earn,  and  there  is  no  other  school 
here  now.    Has  had  as  many  as  70  girls  in  her  house. 

The  common  age  to  begin  was  6  :  some  came  as 
apprentices  for  a  certain  time,  not  paying  but  giving 
their  work  for  their  teaching  ;  othei's  paid  3c?.  a  week. 


MRS.  HAZARD,  WINSLOW. 

and  formeily  4d.  or  od.  Her  hours  were  fi'om  8.  a.m 
to  5  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  for  the  first  year 
she  did  not  keep  them  so  long  by  two  hours,  because 
the  little  things  were  so  tired. 

The  lace  dealers  charge  the  workers  for  their  silk, 
and  pay  the  rest  of  their  eai'nings  in  money. 


ELIZABETH  SHARP,  WINSLOW. 


Makes  lace  here,  as  most  of  the  other  women 
and  girls  did,  but  now  they  are  giving  up  lace  for 
straw  plait.  There  were  several  lace  schools  here, 
and  she  was  at  one  where  there  were  50  girls. 
Girls  do  not  begin  lace  earlier  than  7  years  old  now ; 
they  use  to  at  6.  Three  of  her  own  children  Aveut  at 
about  7.  About  here  children  go  as  apprentices  at 
first,  and  pay  after  a  year  oi'  so,  leaving  the  school 
when  about  14  or  15  to  work  at  home.  (Gives  the 
same  account  of  the  usual  hours  as  last  witness.)  Has 


heard  the  children  complain  of  their  sitting  tight  at 
work,  and  being  hurt  by  it,  but  it  never  hurt  her  own 
children's  health.  The  work  is  bad  for  the  eyesight, 
especially  now  when  much  black  lace  is  made,  and  in 
winter  when  they  work  tight  by  candle-light  with  the 
globes  of  water  to  make  more  light.  Is  paid  in  money 
for  her  lace.  Some  of  the  buyers  bring  goods,  such  as 
grocery  and  di-apery,  I'ound  with  them,  but  people  are 
not  obliged  to  take  those. 


MRS.  MOBBS'. 


LACE  DEALER,  BROUGHTON. 


■  Has  been  in  the  business  here  and  in  Buckingham- 
shire and  elsewhere  for  30  years.  Buys  lace  from  the 
lace  makers  in  all  the  villages  round,  but  for  the  last 
two  years  there  has  been  scarcely  any  sale  for  it,  and 
she  has  it  in  stock  in  very  large  quantities. 

Cannot  now  pay  all  in  money  as  she  used,  but  pays 
pai'tly  in  goods.  The  lace  makers  cut  otf  a  piece  of 
lace  and  bring  it  in  whenever  they  are  in  want  of 
anything  for  use. 

The  numl)er  of  lace  makers  in  these  parts  has 
greatly  diminished,  and  people  cannot  alfoi'd  to  put 
their  children  to  lace  schools,  where  they  usually  pay 
2d.  and  3c?.  a  week  for  learning.     There  is  no  appren- 


ticing in  these  parts.  When  trade  is  good  childi'en 
begin  lace  at  6  or  7  years  old,  most  at  school,  but 
some  at  home.  A  day's  woi'k  of  so  many  hours  is  set 
for  them.  Never  counted  what  a  gud  could  make  in 
a  week,  but  should  say  that  a  quick  girl  of  12  or  13 
might  have  made  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  when  trade  was  good, 
and  that  now  an  average  girl  of  the  same  age  would 
not  make  more  than  Is.  or  Is.  6c?. 

Lace  net  is  brought  from  Nottingham  to  this  neigh- 
boui-hood  to  be  worked  with  the  needle  on  frames  by 
women  and  girls,  perhaps  three  or  four  at  one  frame, 
which  is  called  framework,  but  for  the  last  two  yeai'S 
there  has  been  scarcely  any  of  this  work  done. 


For  three  or  four  years  I  had  a  lace  school  of  usually 
about  12  girls,  but  gave  it  up  last  year  because  there 
was  so  little  sale  for  children's  work,  that  it  was  not 
worth  their  while  to  pay  for  learning.  There  is  no 
other  school  here,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  iu  the 
neighbouring  villages.  My  scholars  paid  me  2c?.  a 
week  in  summer  and  2^d.  in  winter. 

The  usual  age  for  beginning  is  7,  but  I  had  one  girl 


MARY  ANN  SUMTER,  BROUGHTON. 

of  6  and  one  of  5,  but  I  would  never  take  one  under  7 
again,  as  they  ai'e  so  much  trouble  to  teach.  For  a 
month  girls  were  learners,  and  only  came  from  9 
o'clock  to  12,  and  I  let  them  run  out  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  middle,  so  as  not  to  confine  them  too  much  all  at 
once,  and  they  came  again  fi-om  2  to  4.  They  came 
from  about  8  a.m.  in  winter  and  7  a.m.  in  summer,  to 
6  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.    They  did  not  work 
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by  candle-light  for  two  or  three  years,  not  younger 
than  10,  and  then  sat  till  8,  having  an  hour  also  for 
tea  at  4.  These  hours  are  as  long  as  children  of  the 
ages  named  ought  to  be  confined  for. 

I  believe  that  lace  making  is  very  injurious  to  the 
health.  Many  times  it  brings  on  consumption.  At 
first  girls  complain  of  a  pain  in  their  side,  after  that, 
in  theii'  stomach,  and  when  it  gets  there,  they  soon 
suffer  in  their  head  too.  I  have  many  a  time  had  to 
let  my  own  scholars,  mostly  amongst  girls  of  about  1 1 
or  12,  but  also  amongst  girls  of  all  ages  up  to  16  or 
17,  give  over  for  a  pain  in  their  side,  and  I  did  so, 
knowing  what  I  had  suffered  when  at  a  lace  school  as 
a  child  myself.  My  own  child,  Hester,  age  13,  used 
to  complain  of  this  pain  in  her  side,  but  has  not  since 
I  have  not  confined  her  to  the  pillow.  Some,  chiefly 
the  weak  girls,  lean  very  forward  at  their  work,  which 
presses  their  chest  against  the  "  maid,"  or  "  horse" 
as  a  few  call  it  (pillow  stand),  and  this  must  hurt 
them. 

Besides  that  the  confinement  and  crowding  of  so  many 
into  one  room  is  bad.  I  have  often  thought  so  when 
I  have  had  as  many  as  20  girls  in  this  room  sitting 
nearly  as  close  as  can  be,  though  where  I  was  at  school 
myself  there  were  30  in  a  I'oom  of  the  same  size. 
Sometimes  they  have  asked  to  have  the  window  open, 
but  I  would  not  allow  it  for  fear  of  the  draught  through 
to  the  door,  remembering  how  we  suffered  from  this  at 
my  old  school,  from  toothache,  &c.  But  I  have  always 
found  my  scholars  more  healthy  in  winter  than  summer. 

The  drain  so  close  to  the  door,  which  I  cannot  alter, 
(a  sink  with  refuse  lying  around  two  or  three  yards 
from  the  door)  smells  very  bad  then,  and  must  be  bad 
for  all. 

My  own  health  suffered  very  much  from  being  at  a 
'  lace  school,  to  which  I  went  at  a  distance  from  here 
at  6  years  old,  and  I  feel  it  still.  I  used  to  have  the 
sick  head  aches,  which  I  had  never  had  before,  and 
could  not  work  then,  but  my  mistress  said  it  was  all  idle- 
ness, and  used  to  flog  me  so  severely  and  knock  me 
about  so  all  the  same,  whether  I  could  work  or  not, 
that  I  got  more  behind  still.  Other  girls  had  the 
common  head  aches.  When  we  got  behind  we  had  more 
work  set  for  us  to  do  by  a  certain  time,  and  if  it  was 
not  done  by  then  it  was  doubled.  In  this  way  I  have 
been  kept  till  10  or  11  at  night  in  summei",  and  one 
night  in  winter  I  had  a  bad  accident  from  hurrying 
home  alone  in  the  dark,  about  9,  and  was  picked  up 
streaming  with  blood.    Sometimes,  even  when  I  was 


kept  as  late  as  this,  I  have  had  to  go  without  finishing 
what  was  set  m.e,  because  I  really  could  not  do  it,  and 
then  could  not  work  next  day. 

This  was  partly  from  being  kept  without  food  so 
long,  that  sometimes  I  felt  as  if  I  should  die.  It  was 
a  common  punishment,  if  girls  had  not  finished  what 
they  had  to  do,  to  keep  them  all  day  from  morning  to 
night  without  food,  making  them  sit  (at  work)  all 
dinner  time  instead  of  going  home,  and  if  their  mothers 
brought  them  food  afterwards,  not  allowing  the  children 
to  have  it.  A  mistress  made  nothing  of  that,  and  I 
have  known  mothers  as  severe  as  a  mistress  in  keeping 
their  children  without  food  when  they  will  not  work. 

I  feel  even  now  a  kick  in  my  back  which  my  mis- 
tress, who  was  very  cruel,  gave  me  once  as  I  was 
sitting  at  my  work  and  leaning  forward,  which  I  think 
made  the  blow  worse.  I  have  often  thought  that  my 
mistress  could  not  know  what  I  suffered,  or  she  could 
not  have  treated  me  as  she  did. 

Boys  worked  with  the  girls,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
hurt  their  constitution  so  much  as  that  of  the  girls. 
The  mistress  could  not  master  them  in  the  same  way, 
and  they  would  run  off.  The  boys  too  seemed  quicker 
and  could  earn  a  little  more.  My  husband  learned 
and  I  taught  my  own  boys,  but  no  boys  learn  now,  as 
there  is  so  little  Avork  that  not  half  a  score  of  young 
girls  even  in  the  place  make  lace,  though  if  trade 
were  better  there  Avould  be  a  school  again.  Even  of 
bigger  girls  there  are  only  a  few,  who  are  out  of  place, 
who  work  at  the  pillow,  and  not  one,  I  should  say, 
who  makes  it  a  regular  employment. 

The  work  is  bad  for  the  eyes,  and  I  am  weak-sighted 
myself  from  it,  though  I  left  lace-work  at  1 1  years 
old  and  did  not  take  to  it  again  till  married.  I  found 
white  lace  worst  by  daylight  and  black  by  candle 
light. 

I  am  a  clever  worker,  and  have  taught  many  women 
new  patterns,  but  making  the  best  lace  and  Avorking 
10  or  11  hours  a  day  I  could  not  make  more  than 
about  4d.  a  day  now.  My  daughter  (Hester)  who  is 
almost  as  quick  as  myself,  but  cannot  do  the  best  work, 
could  not  make  more  than  2d.  a  day  in  10  hours. 
When  at  school  myself  I  gained  about  4c?.  a  day,  after 
paying  for  my  schooling.  Scarcely  any  lace  made 
here  Avill  sell  now  except  Maltese,  chiefly  cuffs  and 
collars.  When  there  was  work  some  girls  took  their 
pillows  home,  but  I  think  they  never  work  very  late, 
as  till  midnight. 


Pillow  Lace, 
Making.  j 

Northampton- 
shire. 

Broughton. 

Mr.J.  E.White. 


PYTCHLEY. 

In  this  village  I  received  from  lace  makers,  of  whom  I  made  inquiries,  just  the  same  account  as  in 
Broughton  of  the  usual  system  of  lace  making,  and  the  present  want  of  employment  and  absence  of 
schools.    The  three  following  persons  will  serve  as  specimens. 

MARY  BAYLEY. 


Went  to  a  lace  school  at  5  years  old,  and  her  little 
girl  (next  witness)  at  6,  but  witness  did  not  keep  her 
there  as  her  health  was  not  good.  The  confinement  of 
lace  work  is  bad  for  any  but  strong  constitutions,  and 
she  never  heard  of  any  child  that  liked  it.  The  work 
is  also  very  bad  for  the  eyes.  Now  there  is  so  little 
lace  work  more  children  go  to  the  free  school,  for 
which  they  pay  Ic?.  a  week  in  winter.    If  trade  were 


better  they  would  go  to  lace  schools  again,  (A  neigh- 
bour says  she  was  at  a  lace  school  of  40  girls  in  one 
room.)  At  school  (not  lace)  the  children  are  taught 
to  write,  but  often  cannot  read  it  when  wi-itten. 

A  buyer  come«  round  and  takes  some  of  the  lace 
and  pays  money,  but  if  it  is  taken  to  the  dealer  near 
they  only  get  drapeiy. 


EMMA  BAYLEY,  AGE  10. 


Used  to  go  to  the  lace  school  at  7  in  the  morning, 
and  leave  at  5,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  Had  8  hours 
work  set.    It  did  not  tire  her  eyes. 

Goes  to  the  free  school  now  but  not  regularly,  and 


makes  lace  at  home  too,  but  never  in  her  life  did  by 
candle  light.  Can  read,  write,  and  read  her  wi'iting, 
and  sum,  but  does  not  remember  what  sums  ;  7  times 
7  is  14  ;  twice  7  is  14.  (Reads  a  stanza  well.)  Goes 
to  school  on  Sunday  and  says  the  collect. 


MARY  MIDDLETON,  AGE  11. 


Began  flace  making  at  home  at  6  years  old.  Has 
usually  begun  in  the  morning  at  7,  and  left  off  about 
5  or  6  in  the  evening  ;  never  worked  by  candle  light. 
Can  see  her  work  well.  Some  children  make  black  lace, 
and  that  makes  their  eyes  tired.  Knows  it  does  with 
one  girl  who  works  alone  at  her  aunt's  from  7  to  5,  and 
sometimes  longer  in  morning  and  evening  both.  There 

Kk 


was  a  great  lace  school  here  2  or  3  years  ago.  Girls 
went  from  7  o'clock  till  5,  with  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Goes  to  the  free  school,  but  has  never  been  for 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time,  and  leaves  in  sum- 
mer for  out- door  work  and  gleaning.  Can  read  and 
write.    (Reads  imperfectly.) 


Pytchley. 
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Pillow  Lace 
Making. 


MR.  THOMAS  LESTER,  LACE  MANUFACTURER,  BEDFORD. 


Bedfordshire. 
Bedford. 


I  have  been  in  the  business  neai-ly  50  years.  We 
(partners)  employ  lace  makers  in  almost  every  village, 
and  in  some  of  these  in  almost  every  house,  within  a 

  circle  of  10  miles  fi-om  Bedford,  or  more  in  some 

Mr.  J.  E.White,  directions,   and  rather  less  towards  the  south  east, 

 where  the  straw  plait  district  begins. 

In  some  of  the  villages  we  have  also  lace  schools 
under  our  control,  so  far  as  regards  the  kind  of  lace 
made  there,  and  the  patterns  used,  which  we  supply 
together  with  the  parchments,  but  in  no  other  respect, 
the  mistresses  taking  the  scholars  on  their  own  account 
for  a  small  weekly  sum.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  this 
district  to  apprentice  the  children  to  learn  lace,  nor  is 
any  reading  taught  in  the  lace  schools.  In  most  lace- 
making  villages  there  is  one  school  ;  in  the  larger, 
more  ;  in  some,  probably  five  or  six.  A  common  number 
of  scholars  is  from  20  to  25  ;  in  a  few  schools  there 
may  be  nearly  double  that  number  ;  in  others  half,  or 
less  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  a  woman's  while  generally 
to  keep  a  very  small  number.  The  number  must 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  rooms,  which,  as  it  is,  are 
often  very  small  and  crowded. 

The  average  age  of  beginners  may  be  taken  at 
about  7  ;  but  at  first  they  only  work  for  a  few  hours, 
perhaps  5,  in  the  day,  and  afterwards  not  10  on  the 
average.  A  given  quantity  is  set  to  be  finished  in  the 
day,  and  when  that  is  done  they  can  go. 

Some  mothers  who  are  intelligent  and  industrious, 
teach  their  children  at  home,  unless  they  have  large 
families,  when  they  are  glad  to  have  their  children 
cared  for  elsewhere. 

As  a  general  rule  we  prefer  those  who  have  been 
taught  at  home  to  those  who  have  been  amongst  a 
large  number  at  school,  and  we  find  them  better 
workers.  There  are,  I  should  say,  more  children 
working  at  home  than  in  schools. 

They  soon  begin  to  work  for  themselvss,  and  by 
about  15,  or  perhaps  earlier,  they  begin  to  "  board 
themselves "  at  home,  in  which  they  take  a  pride. 
When  there  is  much  demand  for  lace  and  wages  ai'e 
high  some  of  the  girls  will  work  very  long,  some  as 
much  sometimes  as  16  hours,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
dress  chiefly  ;  and  others,  who  are  forced  to  get  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  support  themselves,  may 
have  to  work  twice  as  long  to  do  this  in  a  bad  time  as 
in  a  good. 

There  is  a  very  great  diffei'ence  in  the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  different  lace  makers,  which  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  and 
explanation  of  their  work  which  they  have  received. 
A  child  of  12  may  do  as  well  as  a  woman. 

One  great  want  in  the  trade  is  a  school  of  design, 
which  would  enable  manufacturers  to  obtain  patterns 
suitable  for  ordinary  work.  There  are  many  French 
and  Belgian  designers,  but  their  patterns  are  too 
elaborate  and  difficult  for  the  people  here,  and  scarcely 


any  of  the  manufacturers  (pillow  lace)  can  design 
their  own,  though  we  do.  And  connected  with  this 
is  a  great  evil  in  the  lace  trade,  viz.,  copying  of 
patterns,  which  tends  to  discourage  invention. 

The  pillow  lace  district,  excluding  Devonshire,  is 
the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Bedfordshire,  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  Northamptonshire.  The  Bucking- 
hamshire lace  is  principally  black,  and  probably  the 
greatest  in  value  of  the  three  ;  the  Bedfordshire,  white 
fancy  lace,  in  imitation  of  the  Honiton  ;  and  the 
Northamptonshire,  white  thread,  a  coarser  sort.  In 
cotton  and  linen  lace,  as  in  the  Bedfordshire,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  value  is  the  labour,  very  little  in  the 
material. 

There  are  as  many  young  girls  employed  upon  lace 
in  this  district  as  there  ever  were,  though  the  pay  is 
much  lower,  and  consequently  more  of  the  bigger  girls 
leave  lace  to  go  into  service  ;  but  if  prices  improved 
again  they  would  not  do  so.  As  the  price  rises  more 
hands  always  apply  for  work. 

Improvements  in  machine-made  lace  do  not  affect 
the  demand  for  this  kind  of  lace,  which  depends  upon 
fashion  and  other  accidental  circumstances,  as  the 
American  war.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  of  the 
lace  made  in  Bedfordshire  used  to  go  to  America,  and 
now  most  of  this  trade  is  stopped.  Other  lace,  as  the 
Northamptonshire,  may  be  more  affected  by  the 
machine  lace. 

We  purchase  the  lace  weekly  all  through  the  year, 
and  pay  in  money,  which  we  find  the  most  advanta- 
geous and  to  command  the  best  workers  ;  and  our 
workpeople  also  buy  their  own  materials  of  us  or  wher- 
ever they  please.  But  this  is  done  only  by  the  chief 
manufacturers,  others  paying  more  or  less  in  goods. 
Much  lace  is  taken  in  from  the  makers  at  the  shops  of 
grocers,  &c. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  of  late  years  in 
the  intellectual  condition  and  manners  of  the  people  in 
these  districts.  I  attribute  this  chiefly  to  the  increased 
amount  of  Sunday  school  teaching  and  evening  classes, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
greater  association  of  the  lower  with  the  higher  classes, 
who  now  take  an  increased  interest  in  their  welfare. 
The  influence  of  this  teaching  extends  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  people  in  the  week,  and  is  shown  by 
their  more  orderly  and  refined  behaviour  ;  for  instance, 
when  the  girls  bring  in  their  work  to  be  sold. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  improvement  is  owing  to 
these  causes.  The  mere  fact  of  coming  into  the  town 
civilizes  them,  and  we  find  those  Avho  bring  their  work 
in  here  altogether  brighter  than  those  whom,  when 
work  is  wanted,  we  have  to  seek  out  at  their  homes. 
But  the  influence  of  schools  depends  very  much  on  the 
activity  of  the  persons  who  support  them.  Where 
these  are  active  the  children  stay  longer  away  from 
lace  work. 


''ilshampstead, 


MRS.  SMITH'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  WILSHAMPSTEAD. 


The  usual  number  here,  including  the  mistress,  is  23,  and  has  been  as  many  as  25,  in  a  room  of  10|x 
10  X  6^  feet,  the  only  part  of  the  window  which  will  open  being  13x20  inches.  The  cubic  space 
for  each  of  25  persons  would  be  28^  feet.  With  only  20  persons  present  the  room  is  very  close,  and  the 
crevices  round  the  window  are  stopped  up  with  cloth. 


Mr'i.  Smith. — Many  girls  come  at  6  years  old,  but  do 
not  stay  more  than  5  or  6  hours  in  a  day,  and  do  not 
work  all  the  time.  After  a  little  time  they  come  from 
8  o'clock  till  5,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  When  about 
1 1 ,  they  come  from  about  8^  a.m.  to  8^  p.m.  with  their 
dinner  hour. 

Has  had  24  girls  in  this  room,  but  could  not  do  that 
in  winter,  because  the  door  could  not  be  opened. 

One  girl  of  13  here  can  earn  2s.  3c?.  in  a  week  now 
that  the  price  is  very  low  ;  in  a  good  time  she  could 
earn  nearly  douljle.  A  girl  of  6  would  not  earn  any- 
thing for  the  first  six  months. 


About  8  is  the  best  age  for  beginning,  though  by  7-| 
they  are  not  so  dull  as  if  they  begin  younger. 

Jane  Alcock,  age  9. — Here  a  year.  Leaves  at  4^  in 
the  afternoon.  Was  at  school  for  half  a  year  only,  and 
never  has  been  on  Sunday.  Learned  reading,  writing, 
and  sewing,  but  no  figures.    Spells  "  do." 

Elizabeth  Bar,  age  8. — Lately  come  here,  but  was 
at  her  aunt's  lace  school  before.  Was  never  at  any 
othei-  kind  of  school,  except  the  Sunday  to  which 
she  goes  still.   Cannot  read. 

Sarah  Cooke,  age  10. — Was  never  at  school  except 
on  Sunday.    Spells  "  the." 
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MRS.  COX'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  WILSHAMPSTEAD. 

The  room  here  has  a  fireplace  and  three  windows,  but  none  of  these  can  be  opened.  The  measurement 
is  14  X  12  X  6^  feet,  which  allows  for  the  usual  number  of  persons  in  it,  20  girls  and  the  mistress, 
1,092  -f-  21,  or  52  cubic  feet  per  head. 


Mrs.  Cox. — Has  15  scholars  now,  usually  20,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  12  or  13  or  14.  Seven  is  the 
usual  age  for  beginning.  The  usual  hours  are  in 
summer  from  7  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  and  in  winter  from 
8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  but  only  the  elder  girls  stay  till  8, 
and  go  home  to  tea.  Sometimes  they  stay  till  9,  but 
never  later.  All  go  home  to  dinner  for  an  hour.  The 
children  pay  2c?.  a  week,  or  if  beginnei's,  3c?.,  and  in 
winter  \d.  more. 

She  sells  the  lace  to  the  manufacturer  and  pays  the 
children  for  whatever  they  have  done.  They  buy  their 
own  materials  where  they  please.  A  girl  of  9  or  10 
would  get  Is.  a  week.  When  they  have  left  school 
they  work  at  home  later  to  get  themselves  dress.  Has 
worked  herself  so  all  through  the  night.  All  her  1 5 
girls  now  here  are  under  13.     Some  of  the  bigger 


girls  take  their  pillows  and  "  horses  "  (pillow  stands) 
home  with  them  at  night  to  work, 

Mary  Pearce,  age  10. — Here  two  years.  Hours  are 
from  8  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  not  longer.  Learned  sewing 
and  reading  at  school  before,  but  did  not  learn  wi'iting, 
summing,  or  figures.  (Spells  one  syllable  words.) 
Does  not  know  what  "  gay  "  or  "  king  "  means,  and  has 
not  heard  the  queen's  name.  Does  not  work  at  home. 
Has  taken  Is.  8c?.  home  to  mother  in  a  week  for  three 
collars. 

Sarah  Cooper,  age  7. — Came  here  when  6.  Till 
then  learned  sewing  and  reading  at  school.  Goes  to 
Sunday  school  now  and  sings  at  chapel,  but  does  not 
know  what  she  hears.  "  E  "  is  "  B,"  "  N  "  is  "  W." 
Knows  H.    Has  taken  10c?.  home  in  a  week. 


Pillow  Lace 
Making. 

Bedfordshire. 

Wilshampstead 

Mr.  J.E.White. 


MRS.  CHURCH'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  COTTON  END. 

The  usual  number  of  lace  scholars  here  is  stated  to  be  12,  which,  with  the  mistress  and  three  girls? 
whom  I  found  making  straw  plait,  makes  16  persons  in  a  room,  to  judge  by  eye,  of  about  12  feet 
square. 

There  is    no  other  lace   school    in  the 


year. 


Mrs.  Goodman. — Has  14  scholars  and  a  sitter.  Has 
had  17.  They  come  at  about  six  or  seven  years  old, 
and  do  not  stay  after  about  15  or  16,  unless  as 
"  sitters."  The  hours  are  from  8  in  the  morning 
till  9  in  the  evening,  but  they  do  not  sit  by  candle- 
light till  about  10  years  old,  and  all  leave  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  Saturdays.  (They  are  away 
now,  Saturday,  1  p.m.)  The  sitters  sit  as  long  as 
she  does,  i.e.  till  10  p.m.,  and  sometimes  till  10^, 
but  not  later,  and  they  do  not  take  their  pillows  home 
ever.  A  girl  does  not  begin  to  make  anything  {i.e. 
profit)  till  she  is  about  eight.  Takes  their  lace  into 
Bedford  and  brings  back  their  money.  A  girl  of  eight 
or  nine  may  make  6c?.  a  week,  or  rather  more. 

Thinks  most  of  the  girls  can  read,  because  she  often 


MRS.  BURNIDGE'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  HOUGHTON  CONQUEST. 

There  is  a  fireplace  in  this  room,  but  it  is  said  to  be  never  used,  as  the  girls  quite  fill  the  room  and 
have  to  sit  up  close  to  it,  and  a  counterpane  is  drawn  over  it  to  keep  out  the  draught.  The  usual  number 
of  girls  is  24,  besides  the  mistress  and  two  "sitters."  The  cubic  space  of  the  room  (11  ft.  6  in.  x 
11  ft.  9  in.  X  7  ft.  2  in.),  is  968  and  a  fraction,  or  rather  under  36  feet  for  each  person. 


Mrs.  Burnidge. — Girls  usually  come  when  about  7, 
and  leave  at  13  or  14.  It  is  of  no  use  for  them  to 
begin  under  7.  Her  usual  number  is  24.  They  come 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  5^  in  the 
afternoon,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  all  leave  at 
dinner  time  on  Saturdays,  as  all  lace  schools  about 
here  do. 

Thinks  that  most  of  her  girls  can  read  and  go  to 
Sunday  school.  There  is  an  evening  school  in  the 
place,  but  very  few  girls  goto  it;  boys  do.  These  girls 
can  earn  from  Is.  up  to  2s.  &d.  a  week,  but  earn  scarcely 
anything  before  they  are  8. 

Sarah  King  ham,  age  12. — Here  3  or  4  years.  Was 
at  a  sewing  school  before,  and  learned  also  writing  and 


reading,  but  no  sums.  Paid  2c?.  a  week  there,  the 
same  as  here.  Mistress  sells  their  work.  Never  works 
at  home.  Can  read,  but  not  write.  Reads  "  remem- 
ber, &c."  (easily).  Does  not  know  what  it  means,  or 
whether  it  is  different  from  "  forget."  Has  not  heard 
of  France,  but  has  of  Australia  :  people  go  there  in  a 
ship.  Does  not  know  what  "  sea  "  is.  Goes  to  Sun- 
day school. 

Dora  Woodroof,  age  11. — Can  read,  but  not  write 
or  sum.  Learned  reading  at  school,  and  goes  on 
Sunday. 

Ja/ic  Sorrell,  age  9. — Can  read  (short  words),  can- 
not tell  what  "  guard  "  means,  and  has  not  heard  of  a 
mountain. 


Cotton  End. 


Was 


earned  writing. 


Collins,  age  8. — Here  half 
at  school  till  then  for  two  years,  and  ] 
reading,  and  sewing,  and  goes  one  evening  in  the 
week  now  to  learn  writing.  Reads  (one  syllable 
words  without  spelling).  Did  "  1,  2,  3  "  at  school,  but 
no  other  suras.  Coal  comes  from  Australia.  Comes 
here  at  8  in  the  morning,  and  leaves  at  4  or  5  in  the 


Mrs.  Church. — Usually  takes  gii'ls  from  the  age  of  friends. 
8,  and  keeps  them  till  about  12  or  13,  when  they  place, 
go  to  work  at  home.     The  younger  leave  by  4  or  Mary 
5  o'clock,  coming  at  8,  but  six  of  the  elder  girls  have 
stayed  this  winter   till  8   usually,    but   not  later. 
The  girls  pay  her  2c?.  a  week,  and  have  what  lace 
they  make.    All  the  girls  but  one  go  one  evening 
in  the  week  to  a  school  to  learn  writing,  &c.,  which 
they  are  taught  free  by  a  lady,  but  they  cannot  sum. 
The  girl  who  does  not  go   is  kept  from  it  by  her  afternoon. 

MRS.  GOODMAN'S,  LACE  SCHOOLMISTRESS,  ELSTOW. 

The  room  is  rather  larger  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  than  those  just  described,  but  too  small.  A 
new  room  no  larger  is  being  built. 

asks  them  about  such  things.  There  is  a  good  day 
school  in  the  place,  where  they  learn  sewing,  reading, 
and  sums  for  2c?.  a  week.  Some  of  her  girls  go  to 
this  school  for  half  days  three  times  a  week.  Nearly 
all  the  young  women  and  girls  in  the  place  are  lace 
makers.  They  work  at  their  own  homes  only,  and 
not  in  sets  at  one  another's  houses. 


Elstow. 


Julia  Hall,  age  18. — Is  a  sitter  here,  and  has  been 
here  9  years.  Before  that  she  was  at  school,  where 
she  learned  reading,  writing,  summing,  and  sewing, 
and  has  been  to  Sunday  school  also,  and  other  girls 
from  here  went  too.  There  is  an  evening  school  in 
the  place,  but  only  one  girl  from  here  goes  to  it.  She 
pays  ^d.  for  going  once  a  week  to  learn  to  write. 


Houghton 
Conquest. 


Kk  4 
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REPORT  BY  MR.  J.  E.  WHITE  UPON  THE  HOSIERY 

MANUFACTURE. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Mr  J.E.White. 


Extent  of  the 
term. 


Importance  of 
the  trade. 

Effects  of  the 
recent  applica- 
tion of  steam 
power. 


The  manufac- 
ture partially 
under  the 
Factory  Acts. 
Steam  machi- 
nery not  likely 
tobe  universally 
adopted. 


Factories  not 
using  power. 


The  shop  and 
domestic  manu- 
facture. 


Winder  boys. 


Needlework, 
seaming,  &c. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 
(Jextlemen, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery,  including  that  of  elastic  fabrics. 

The  manufacture  now  comprises  in  addition  to  the  plainer  goods,  such  as  stockings,  socks,  under- 
shirts, drawers,  gloves,  &c.,  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous  fancy  articles,  such  as  jackets,  comforters, 
&c.,  making,  as  stated  by  a  competent  authority,  as  many  as  5000  different  kinds  of  articles  in  the 
fancy  branch  alone ;  and  as  the  articles  themselves  are  not  all  made  by  one  kind  of  mechanical 
appliance,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  range  of  the  term  hosiery  itself,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  labour  is  that  employed  in  connexion  with  machines  or  frames,  and  the  work  made  upon  them. 

That  it  is  a  trade  of  considerable  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1860  the  returns 
were  6,480,000/.,  and  the  estimated  number  of  persons  employed  in  it  120,000. 

The  manufacture,  which  at  the  time  of  the  former  inquiry  into  the  Employment  of  Children  twenty 
years  ago.  was  stated  to  be  almost  entirely  domestic,  or  carried  on  in  the  house  of  the  mechanic,  with 
the  exception  of  some  cases  in  which  small  numbers  of  from  6  to  20  knitting  frames  were  brought 
together  in  shops,  has  since  that  time  undergone  a  considerable  change  owing  to  the  application  of 
steam  power,  and  the  consequent  use  of  wider  and  more  powerful  frames  or  machines  in  steam 
factories,  and  the  proportionately  increased  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  production,  which  while  largely 
developing  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  increasing  its  returns  as  well  as  the  earnings  of  those  employed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enjoy  the  assistance  of  the  power,  have  seriously  affected  those  branches  of  the 
work  in  which  steam  enters  into  competition  with  the  hand,  having  entirely  displaced  some  of  the  old 
work  and  continuing  yearly  to  do  so  to  a  greater  extent. 

To  this  extent  the  manufacture  has  fallen  and  will  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  existing  factory 
laws,  though  it  is  stated  that  certain  ranges  of  rooms  or  shops  in  which  frames  are  moved  by  steam 
power  are  not  treated  as  falling  under  those  laws.* 

It  is  however  stated  by  nearly  all  the  manul'acturers,  whose  opinion  I  have  taken  upon  the  point, 
that  owing  to  certain  mechanical  difficulties,  and  other  reasons  detailed  in  the  evidence,  steam  power 
cannot,  or  will  not  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  if  ever,  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best 
kind  of  plain  hosiery. 

This  becomes  of  importance  in  case  of  its  being  thought  that  the  effects,  specially  arising  from  the 
present  domestic  system  of  manufacture,  upon  the  young  engaged  in  it,  are  such  as  to  render  any 
legislation  in  regard  to  them  desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  change  above  referred  to  another  change  has  taken  place  from  the  tendency, 
especially  in  large  towns,  to  use  wider  frames,  though  not  worked  by  power,  which  produce  a  larger 
amount  of  material  at  one  time,  but  require  greater  bodily  strength  to  work  them,  and  to  concentrate 
these  in  considerable  numbers,  as  for  example  20,  30,  40,  or  even  nearly  double  that  number,  worked 
chiefly  by  men  or  big  youths,  in  one  shop  or  collection  of  shops,  thus  forming  a  small  factory.  These 
places  are  under  the  control  of  a  master,  and  the  work  far  more  regular  than  in  the  private  houses  or  small 
shops,  beginning  earlier  in  the  week  and  rarely  exceeding  10  p.m.  Also  as  a  natural  consequence 
there  is  less  scope  for  the  labour  of  females  and  children  than  in  the  old  narrow  frames,  though  young 
children  still  work  in  some  of  them. 

The  system  of  the  work,  of  which  the  amount  is  very  considerable,  still  remaining  in  private  houses 
and  small  shops  including  the  winding  of  bobbins  for  the  frames,  chiefly  done  by  children  (girls 
however  rarely,  if  ever,  going  from  home  as  winders  either  to  small  or  large  shops)  is  much  the  same 
as  at  the  time  of  the  former  inquiry  already  referred  to,  with  the  exception  that  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  noticed,  and  the  present  accidental  scarcity  of  a  principal  material  (cotton), 
the  labour  is  more  depressed,  and  the  condition  of  the  mechanics  and  their  families  even  more  miserable 
than  at  that  time.  The  glove  branch,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  other  substances  in  place  of  knitted, 
as  cloth  and  kid,  has  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any.  Stockings,  &c.  are  now  ornamented  to  a  great 
extent  by  colour  and  stripes.  In  the  two  last  classes  of  article  I  did  not  find  traces  of  so  much  em- 
ployment of  the  young  in  embroidery,  &c.  as  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  case. 

I  am  informed  by  a  person  specially  conversant  with  the  poorest  classes  in  Leicester  that  the  winder 
boys  generally,  i.e.,  those  who  go  out  to  wind,  are  amongst  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  both  in 
body  and  mind.    Their  appearance  and  manner  certainly  bear  out  this  statement. 

After  the  fabric  has  been  produced  upon  the  machine  or  frame,  whether  worked  by  power  or  not,  a 
large  amount  of  labour,  chiefly  needlework,  is  required  for  mending,  and  also  in  most  cases  for  forming 
each  article  by  joining  together  the  edges  or  the  separate  parts  in  which  many  of  the  articles  are 
made,  generally  spoken  of  as  "  seaming,"  or  in  the  case  of  gloves  as  "  stitching,"  "  turning  welts  "  or 
hemming,  sewing  on  bands  and  buttons  to  shirts  and  drawers,  &c.  Much  of  the  material  made  in  fac-, 
tories  and  "  cut  up  "  into  smaller  pieces  is  stated  to  be  sewn  there  by  stitching  machines  worked  by  power 
or  by  treadle,  and  stitching  machines  of  the  latter  kind  are  also  worked  by  young  females  in  warehouses ; 
but  a  great  amount  of  goods  is  also  sent  out  from  the  factories  into  the  country  to  be  seamed. 

This  seaming,  &c.  (excluding  that  in  factories  and  warehouses)  is  done  almost  entirely  by  mothers 
and  their  children  or  by  females  at  their  own  homes  only.  Upon  careful  inquiry  on  this  point  in 
every  place  which  I  visited  I  found  but  slight  exceptions,  viz.,  those  of  very  young  girls  going  out  to 
"  nurse  and  seam,"  or  to  a  small  seaming  school,  or  in  very  small  numbers  as  workers,  the  latter  system 


*  On  communication  with  the  factory  inspector  for  the  district  in  which  these  shops  are  I  have  ascertained  that  this  arose  merely 
from  the  proper  notice  of  the  adoption  of  steam  power  not  having  been  sent  to  him. — J.  E,  W. 
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seeming  to  be  almost  extinct  in  the  few  places  where  it  ever  existed.  Men  naturally  get  the  work 
done  by  their  own  families  and  do  not  make  material  quickly  enough  to  employ  other  persons. 

But  owing  partly  to  the  lateness  of  orders  and  of  the  supply  of  materials  by  the  warehouses  or  inter- 
mediate employers,  "bag  hosiers"  or  middlemen,  partly  to  the  general  habit  of  the  men  of  "shacking," 
or  idling  in  the  early  part  of  the  Aveek  even,  or  still  more,  Avhen  they  have  work,  coupled  Avith  the 
necessity  of  finishing  the  Avork  by  "  taking-in  day,"  usually  Saturday,  Avhen  it  is  taken  to  the  ware- 
house, and  the  simple  nature  of  the  Avork,  Avhich  requires  but  little  delicacy  or  skill,  an  excessive 
pressure  of  work  is  throAvn  periodically  upon  very  young  children ;  and  some  are  employed  almost  as 
infants.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  manufacturer  that  his  father  was  employed  as  a  seamer  at  two 
years  of  age,  and  in  a  frame  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  distort  his  fingers  by  the  constant  grasp  of 
the  iron.    Other  instances  are  given  of  children  beginning  Avork  at  S^,  4,  and  many  at  5  years  of  age. 

The  labour,  hoAvever,  of  the  girls  Avho  seam,  which  is  the  finishing  process,  is  far  more  excessive  than 
that  of  the  boys  who  wind,  Avhich  is  the  preliminary,  though  boys  seam  also,  and  sometimes  after 
completing  their  Avinding. 

It  is  common  for  girls  as  well  as  women  to  sit  up  at  AVork  all  Friday  night,  and  even  for  children  to 
be  kept  up  some  time  past  midnight.  A  young  woman  dares  say  that  she  Avas  6  before  she  began  to  Avork 
till  12  at  night,  and  worked  in  a  frame  all  through  the  night  before  she  was  12  years  old ;  and  evidence 
is  given  by  parents  of  their  own  child,  a  girl  of  8,  having  worked  the  Avhole  night  through  as  much  as 
2  or  3  years  ago,  Avith  a  statement  that  Avork  of  this  kind  is  general;  others  have  done  so  at  8  or  9, 
and  at  11  or  12,  or  younger. 

The  statements  of  children  where  given  together  Avith  those  of  parents  Avere  in  all  cases  n.ade  in  the 
presence  of  and  confirmed  by  the  latter,  many  of  whom  seemed  to  look  upon  the  fact  of  their  children 
working  thus  as  nothing  remarkable  or  out  of  reason  ;  others  regretting  it,  but  as  an  evil  for  which 
there  was  but  small  blame  anywhere,  and  no  possible  help. 

As  a  rule  the  small  shops  as  well  as  the  houses  are  unfit  as  places  of  work  for  the  young.  .  Such  a  shop 
is  generally  just  long  and  broad  enough  to  hold  the  number  of  frames  placed  in  it  in  a  single  or  double 
row,  with  bare  passing  room,  often  not  more  than  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  without  means  of  ventilation, 
and  dirty  from  accumulated  rubbish  and  dust,  as  well  as  close.  But  often  from  1  to  4  frames  are  in  the 
only  living  room,  poverty  not  allowing  the  cost  of  double  fire  and  light,  where,  as  in  some  cases, 
there  is  a  second  room.  Many  of  these  rooms  are  squalid  far  beyond  what  is  usual  in  the  country 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  of  necessity  in  these,  crowded  as  they  are  Avith  frames,  furniture,  and  inmates, 
and  noisy  with  the  rattle  of  the  frames,  meals  such  as  can  be  had  are  cooked  and  eaten,  infants  nursed 
or  put  to  sleep,  and  other  home  work  done,  of  which,  however,  cleaning  seems  to  form  but  a  rare  part. 

Seaming  is  done  by  the  family  in  the  same  room,  and  also  in  houses  without  frames,  arid  therefore 
less  crowded  and  noisy,  but  sometimes  even  poorer. 

The  scanty  light  by  which  poverty  often  obliges  the  seamers  to  Avork  must  add  much  to  the  strain 
upon  the  eyes  in  the  often  long-continued  night  work.  Weak  siglit  is  common  amongst  seamers,  and 
young  girls  are  said  to  Avear  spectacles,  one  of  11  having  Avorn  them  for  2  or  3  years.  I  did  not  see 
any,  but  I  found  but  few  girls  actually  at  work,  and  they  do  not  v.'ear  glasses  at  other  times. 

The  appearance  of  the  inmates  corresponds  to  that  of  their  abode.  The  parents,  particularly  the 
mothers,  look  oppressed  and  haggard  with  Avant,  and  worn  with  hard  work  and  care,  and  the  children, 
heavy,  stunted,  and  without  animation. 

The  parents  commonly  complain  that  the  means  of  education,  where  provided,  are  out  of  their 
reach ;  where  provided  they  are  not  always  efficient,  and  a  boy  complains  of  being  taught  by  lads 
no  bigger  than  himself  Avho  only  "ax  you  once  and  then  hit  you."  The  ignorance  even  amongst 
adults  is  extreme. 

This  description  of  the  condition  of  those  employed  in  the  domestic  branch  of  the  manufacture 
is  necessarily  general  and  admits  of  several  degrees  of  exception  ;  but  the  general  impression  left 
on  the  mind  by  a  visit  to  the  stockeners'  homes  is  one  of  severe  labour  and  much  suffering  in 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  of  much  oppression  of  body  and  neglect  of  mind  in  the  young. 

The  manufacture  embraces  a  further  amount  of  employment  already  partially  referred  to,  that 
namely,  which  is  carried  on  in  warehouses  in  the  towns,  Avhich  consists  chiefly,  in  addition  to  the 
mending  and  sewing  already  mentioned,  of  looking  over,  stamping  (with  marks),  sorting,  and  folding 
the  goods  after  they  are  brought  in  by  the  work-people,  or  from  the  bleachers,  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
employments  such  as  "trimming"  or  dressing,  i.e.,  finishing  or  glazing  gloves,  turning  hose,  making  or 
working  at  some  fancy  articles,  &c.,  but  a  great  part  of  this  labour  is  of  a  kind  for  which  the 
quite  young  are  imsui table,  and  the  number  of  persons  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  14  or  even  under 
that  of  18  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  number  of  children  under  13  extremely  so. 

The  stated  hours  are  moderate,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  seldom  exceeded,  unless  at  stock-taking 
time,  or  for  an  exceptional  order,  and  then  not  beyond  a  couple  hours. 

Some  of  the  warehouses  are  large  ncAv  buildings  of  the  same  character  as  the  new  lace  warehouses, 
and  in  nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  cases,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  manufacturing 
labour  carried  on  in  them,  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  persons  employed  in  them,  and  also  moderate 
temperature. 

The  manufacturer,  whether  he  has  a  steam  factory  or  not,  generally  employs  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  hand  frames,  in  many  cases  his  own  propertj^  and  let  out  by  him  directly  or  indirectly 
through  an  intermediate  holder,  to  the  work-people.  These  frames,  if  numerous,  constitute  a  valuable 
property,  which  is  said  to  stand  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  steam  machinery. 

The  orders  for  goods  and  the  materials  for  making  them  are  given  out  from  the  warehouse  either 
direct  to  the  work-people,  or  to  a  great  extent  through  the  agency  of  intermediate  employers,  or 
middlemen  called  "  bag  hosiers,"  who  in  that  case  distribute  all  the  work,  and  collect  it  when  finished, 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  warehouse  on  "  taking-in  day." 

It  is  stated  that  in  some  cases  the  person  who  works  the  frame  has  to  pay  a  per-centage  on  his 
work  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  also  that  some  agents  pay  by  "  truck  "  or  rather  by  tickets  on  shops 
instead  of  in  money. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  remains  as  formerly  in  the  three  midland  counties  of 
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Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  in  a  district,  which  roughly  speaking  may  be  described  as  reaching 
from  about  15  miles  north  of  Nottingham  to  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south  or  south-west  of 
Leicester,  and  of  considerably  less  breadth,  including  the  two  large  towns  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester, 
the  former  the  principal  seat  of  cotton  hosiery,  the  latter  of  woollen,  the  intermediate  town  of  Lough- 
borough and  other  smaller  towns,  as  Belper  and  Hinckley,  and  as  stated  by  Mr.  Felkin  250  parishes. 
The  steam  factories  are  in  the  towns,  chiefly  in  those  named.  A  great  part  of  the  small  shops  and 
home  worked  frames  are  in  the  villages. 

The  only  other  places  in  which  from  inquiries  from  manufacturers  I  could  learn  that  the  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  are  a  few  scattered  places  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  principally  the 
latter,  and  that  only  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  make  me  think  it  desirable  to  occupy  time  by  visiting 
them ;  and  in  addition  to  these  there  is  the  very  limited  and  partial  employment  carried  on  by  females 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  knitting  with  the  hand  and  knitting  pin  alone,  which  seems  scarcely 
to  fall  under  the  head  of  a  distinct  occupation. 

Within  about  the  last  15  or  20  years  a  new  branch  of  manufacture,  already  grown  to  considerable 
importance,  and  said  to  be  fast  increasing,  which  in  certain  portions  at  least  appears  to  come  under  the 
head  of  hosiery,  or  at  least  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  it,  viz.,  the  elastic  fabric  manufacture, 
has  sprung  up.  In  Leicester  alone,  which  is  its  chief  seat,  there  are  about  12  manufacturers  of  this 
article,  and  several  in  other  towns. 

The  principle  of  the  manufacture  consists  in  combining  india-rubber  with  a  textile  fabric,  and  the 
articles  produced  are  the  elastic  cords,  webs,  &c.  such  as  are  used  for  braces,  stockings  (elastic),  bands, 
boot  springs,  &c.  The  weaving  of  these  materials  by  power  falls  within  the  factory  acts,  but  young 
persons  are  employed  in  warehouses  in  performing  certain  auxiliary  operations,  as  picking  off  ends, 
winding,  and  other  work  at  the  warehouse  counters.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  warehouses  which  I 
visited  is  so  connected  with  the  factory  and  the  use  of  steam  power,  as  to  fall  under  the  factory  regula- 
tions, and  on  a  pressure  of  work,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience,  part  of  the  work  has  been  removed  each 
day  on  the  expiration  of  the  factory  hours  to  another  building. 

This  employment  appears  to  be  confined  to  factories  already  under  the  existing  factory  regulations 
and  large  warehouses. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J,  Edward  White. 


EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  J.  E.  WHITE  UPON  THE  HOSIERY  MANUFACTURE.* 


Nottingham.  MESSRS.  J.  AND  H.  HADDEN  &  Co.'s  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  is  a  large  new  warehouse  with  a  "  well "  or  large  round  open  space  in  the  middle,  round  which 
the  floors  run  like  wide  galleries.    This  construction  is  very  favourable  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  and 


secures  ample  space  for  the  persons  employed,  who  appear  of  a  higher  class, 
light,  cheerful,  and  clean. 


The  building  is  very 


Mr.  J.  Hadden. — We  are  manufacturers  of  hosiery, 
part  of  which  is  made  by  steam  power  in  our  factory, 
and  part  on  hand  frames  in  other  places.  We  have 
also  a  warehouse  in  which  the  goods  are  stamped, 
{i.e.  marked),  mended,  folded,  and  packed  ;  and  shirts 
also  are  made  up,  a  branch  of  work  which  was 
formerly  given  out  to  be  done  by  women  at  their  own 
homes. 

Children  are  not  suitable  for  our  warehouse  em- 
ployment, and  we  scarcely  ever  take  any  except  one 
or  two  for  errands,  who  learn  the  work  at  their  odd 
times,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
children  are  employed  in  other  hosiery  warehouses 
in  Nottingham.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the 
children,  and  not  at  all  detrimental  to  the  trade,  if  up 
to  the  age  of  about  14  they  were  not  employed  at  all, 
but  continued  at  school.  But  at  that  age  or  a  year 
or  two  later  they  become  very  useful,  as  much  so  as 
adults  with  whom  they  work. 

If  we  found  serious  inconvenience  in  consequence 
of  any  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  those  under  the 
age  of  18  we  could  easily  avoid  it  by  employing  only 
those  above  that  age,  of  whom  we  have  always  been 
able  to  obtain  any  number  desired.  The  loss,  if  any, 
would  fall  on  the  younger  girls,  not  on  the  manufac- 
turer. The  occasions,  however,  for  longer  hours  are 
quite  exceptional.  If  they  became  more  frequent  we 
should  meet  them  by  taking  on  more  hands.  Any 
restrictions,  however,  are  irksome  and  should  be  im- 
posed only  when  necessary.  In  many  warehouses,  in 
Nottingham  at  least,  I  think  th,ey  are  not  necessary. 
The  hours  are  short  and  regular,  and  vary  little  with 
seasons,  the  amount  of  business  being  much  the  same 
in  one  month  as  in  another.    I  believe  that  in  any  of 


the  hosiery  warehouses  work  later  than  8  p.m.  is  un- 
common ;  it  certainly  is  so  with  us.  In  a  year  of  fair 
trade  work  till  9  would  not  happen  with  us  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  a  year,  and  it  has  not  been  past 
10  within  our  recollection,  at  any  rate  for  some  years. 

I  believe  that  all  the  better  class  of  manufacturers 
here  would  be  in  favour  of  any  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  really  young,  but  would  think  it  un- 
necessary to  extend  it  to  any  young  persons  over  the 
age  of  16. 

If  labour  here  became  scarce,  and  the  result  of  any 
such  restrictions  Avere  to  hamper  the  English  manu- 
facturer, or  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  here,  it 
would  put  him  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  than  he 
is  under  at  present  as  compared  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. The  competition  from  Saxony,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  labour  there,  is  already 
so  great  as  to  make  the  profits  of  the  business  here 
extremely  small,  and  to  prevent  any  great  increase  of 
the  English  manufacture.  This  is  still  more  the 
case  since  the  removal  of  duty  on  foreign  hosiery  two 
or  three  years  back.  It  happens  sometimes  too,  that 
the  power  of  working  extra  time  enables  the  English 
manufacturer  to  meet  an  order  promptly,  which 
might  otherwise  go  elsewhere,  perhaps  to  the  Saxon 
market. 

The  Nottingham  hosiery  is  chiefly  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  the  hands  employed  upon  it  in  ware- 
houses are  of  a  high  class.  Those  ■\vIio  come  into 
the  principal  departments  of  ours  are  taken  from 
schools  on  recommendation  and  are  well  taught. 

Though  I  consider  that  the  hosiery  warehouses  do 
not  in  themselves  need  any  regulation,  and  that  any 
interference  with  them  would  be  objectionable,  still. 


*  A  statement  by  Mr.  Felkin,  giving  statistics  of  the  Lace  and  Hosiery  manufactures,  and  remarks  upon  those  employments,  is 
printed  with  the  evidence  collected  on  the  former  subject,  and  is  here  referred  to  as  embodied  in  the  following, — J.  E.  W. 
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if  other  establishments  of  a  like  kind  in  the  same 
place  such  as  lace  warehouses  were  regulated,  it 
Avould  not  do  to  make  distinctions  between  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  hosiery  will  ever  cease 
entirely  to  be  a  domestic  manufacture,  as  steam 
power  will  not  produce  goods  of  neat  enough  finish 
to  satisfy  those  classes  who  will  use  only  the  best 
article.  The  amount  of  goods  made  in  factories  is 
constantly  increasing,  but  it  is  of  the  less  finished 
kind  only.  The  material  is  produced  in  great  lengths 
without  any  stoppage,  and  then  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  which  are  afterwards  made  up,  and  are  shaped 
by  being  stretched  upon  boards.  In  this  way  one 
girl  can  produce  as  many  as  60  or  even  120  dozen 
pairs  of  stockings  in  a  week  at  prices  from  Is.  6d.  to 
5s.  a  dozen.  But  if  the  stockings  are  shaped  or 
fashioned  in  the  making  this  must  be  done  by  the 
hand  on  a  frame  at  a  far  slower  rate,  one  man,  sup- 
posing him  to  make  the  whole  stocking  himself, 
being  able  to  produce,  at  most,  but  a  very  few  dozens 
in  a  week,  the  prices  of  which  would  be  from  8s.  a 
dozen,  upwards,  according  to  the  fineness  and  quality. 


The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  general  amongst  the  The  Ilosiery 
larger  hosiery  warehouses.  I\lr.nufacture. 

[The  greater  part  of  this  statement  was  taken  Nottingham. 

from  both  the  Messrs.  Hadden.l   

Mr.,J.  E.White. 

Elizabeth  Marriott,  age  17. — Here  2  years.    The  ■ 

hours  are  from  8  till  6  in  summer,  and  9  till  6  in 
winter,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  Seldom  has  any 
overtime.  Can  read,  but  not  well,  unless  it  is  easy 
(reads  well).  Can  write  well,  but  not  sum.  Left 
week  school  at  10  years  old  to  help  mother  at 
home. 

Mrs.  Colson. — Is  overlooker  of  the  shirt  hands, 
(who  are  not  of  so  high  a  class  as  the  others).  Does 
not  generally  take  girls  under  16  or  17  as  she  does 
not  like  them  younger.  Thinks  they  can  all  read  and 
write.  They  have  to  keep  an  account  of  their  own 
work  each  in  a  separate  book,  and  she  checks  it. 
(Shows  some  of  their  account  books  plainly  written). 
They  get  from  6s.  to  12s.  a  week,  on  the  average 
about  9s. 


MESSRS.  THOS.   ASHWELL  AND  CO.'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  HOUNDSGATE, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ashtvell. — We  employ  in  our  ware- 
house but  very  few  young  persons,  and  2  children, 
daughters  of  women  in  the  warehouse,  but  if  we  had 
to  let  these  go  to  school  we  should  give  them  up. 

The  hours  in  hosiery  warehouses  are  much  shorter 
now  then  formerly,  when  they  were  open  at  times  as 
late  as  10.  They  are  not  now.  This  change  has 
come  from  a  feeling  against  people  working  so  long  ; 
and  now  they  could  not,  without  great  difiiculty  at 
least,  be  got  to  stay  so  late. 

Hours  as  long  as  the  factory  hours  would  be  long 
enough  for  a  warehouse,  unless  for  very  exceptional 
cases,  and  there  is  but  little  irregularity  in  the  business 
throughout  the  year.  If  the  hours  were  not  enough 
we  should  get  a  few  more  hands,  and  if  we  had  many 
young  persons,  and  could  not  keep  them  beyond  6  or 
7  p.m.  we  could  easily  make  arrangements  for  beginning 
earliei'  in  the  morning,  as  is  done  in  one  or  two  hosiery 
warehouses  that  I  know,  where  they  do  begin  at  6^  a.m. 
when  unusually  busy.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  young  at  work  for 
long  hours  at  all,  and  even  if  preventing  it  were  any 
inconvenience  to  employers,  it  should  be  submitted  to 
rather  than  that  the  young  should  be  injured.  It  is 
desu'able  that  they  should  have  some  education  and 
not  be  allowed  to  work  too  long.  In  Saxony  children 
up  to  a  certain  age  are  not  allowed  to  work,  and  all 
have  an  excellent  education.  That  system  may  not 
be  suitable  to  English  feelings,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
to  run  too  far  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  fearing  to 
do  anything.  Calling  attention  to  this  subject  will  no 
doubt  be  beneficial,  and  lead  to  an  improved  general 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the 
young. 

About  2  years  ago  the  hosiery  manufacturers  or 
many  of  them  agreed  to  give  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
instead  of  certain  irregular  holidays  at  the  races,  fair, 
&c.    It  answers  better  for  business,  and  for  the  work- 


people both,  and  is  general  in  the  hosiery  warehouses, 
though  not  in  the  lace.  It  would  be  better  if  all  of 
both  kinds  were  the  same  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

All  the  best  hosiery  is  made  by  hand  power,  be- 
cause the  shaping  cannot  be  given  by  steam  power. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  threads  must  be  taken  up  or 
dropped  as  the  article  is  to  be  made  wider  or  narrower. 
This  can  now  be  done  to  some  extent  by  steam 
machinery,  but  not  so  perfectly,  and  the  article  never 
can  be  equal  to  the  hand-made,  though,  perhaps,  in 
time  it  may  sufficiently  so  to  come  into  general  use, 
just  as  machine-made  ornamental  lace  has.  Things 
have  been  fast  approaching  this  for  the  last  10  years, 
and  the  tendency  is  still  equally  sti'ong  in  the  same 
direction.  Probably  now  half  the  work  is  done  in 
factories.  Most  of  the  large  hosiery  warehouses  have 
been  built  here  within  about  the  last  10  years.  The 
present  system  of  frame-work  knitting  will  probably 
in  course  of  time  almost  entirely  die  out. 

The  evils  of  the  present  domestic  manufacture  are 
occasioned  a  great  deal  by  the  fault  of  the  men  them- 
selves, who  will  not  begin  early  or  Avork  regularly. 

A  good  deal  of  the  mending  is  done  at  the  bleachers. 
The  seaming  goes  out  into  the  country  to  be  done. 
Stretching  is  done  by  machinery  in  the  factories.  In 
the  warehouse  here  the  work  is  chiefly  folding,  mark- 
ing, and  packing.  The  young  persons  in  it  can  read 
and  write.  The  factory  has  been  built  about  10  years, 

Ann  Elizabeth  Bannam,  age  11. — Here  a  year. 
Was  at  two  bonnet  front  making  places  before.  Was 
not  well  there,  but  hot  and  feverish,  and  her  head 
heated  and  face  flushed. 

Goes  to  Sunday  school.  Was  at  week-day  school 
for  a  short  time.  Spells  words  of  three  syllables. 
Can  write  a  little,  but  do  no  sums. 

Her  hours  here  are  from  9  till  8  in  winter,  and  from 
8  till  8  in  summer.  Has  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and 
#  of  an  hour  for  tea  at  5. 


MESSRS.  JAMES  WILSON 


AND  SON'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


HOUNDSaATE, 


Mr.  James  Wilson. — The  number  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  whom  we  employ  in  the  warehouse  is  so 
small,  that  any  regulations  affecting  them  alone  would 
jnake  scarcely  any  difference.  If  we  were  busy  we 
should  take  girls  of  14  or  15,  but  not  younger. 

The  chief  employment  here  is  mending,  stamping, 
and  folding ;  the  stitching  is  done  in  the  factory  by 
steam  machinery.  Our  business  is  chiefly  in  heavy 
work,  shirts,  pantaloons,  &c. 

The  best  goods,  the  wrought,  are  still  made  on 
hand  frames,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  the 

LI 


shape  by  steam  power.  But  this  is  being  gradually 
overcome,  and  the  work  being  yearly  more  concen- 
trated in  factories.  In  a  short  time  probably  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  hosiery  will  be  made  in 
factories  ;  but  in  the  best  class  of  goods,  in  which  the 
fashioning  requires  frequent  stoppages,  there  is  no 
great  advantage  in  the  use  of  steam  power.  The 
machinery,  too,  must  be  very  complicated  and  expen- 
sive, and  this  also  would  scarcely  allow  of  a  return 
for  the  trouble  and  outlay  of  the  improvements  required 
for  the  jiurpose, 
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On  these  accounts  the  best  cLiss  of  eoods  will 


probably  always  continue  to  be  made  on  hand  frames, 
Nottinoham.  ^^^^  ^^^^  hose,  half  hose,  and  gloves.    The  latter, 

  however,  is  a  branch  of  business  which  is  very  much 

Mr.J.E.White.  declining,  oAving  to  the  greater  use  of  kid  and  cloth. 

 Our  warehouse  is  closed  on  Saturdays  early,  and 

this  is  now  general  in  the  trade,  this  time  being  in- 
tended to  be  given  in  place  of  some  local  holidays. 


It  works  well,  and  does  not  diminish  the  amount  of 
work  done. 

The  views  of  other  hosiery  manufacturers  would 
probably  be  much  the  same  as  mine,  except  perhaps 
that  some  would  think  that  a  larger  amount  of  articles 
must  .always  continue  to  be  made  on  hand  frames, 
those  manufacturers  in  particular  who  deal  chiefly  in 
the  finest  sorts  of  goods. 


MESSRS.  HINE,  MUNDELLA,  AND  CO.'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  STATION 

STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  is  a  large  new  warehouse,  with  a  long  "  well "  in  the  centre,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Messrs.  Hadden's  warehouse,  and  airy  and  light. 


3Ir.  Benjamin  Hine. — We  have  a  hosiery  steam 
factory  and  a  warehouse.  In  the  latter  the  chief 
employment  is  mending  and  making-up  {i.e.,  sewing 
on  bands  and  buttons  to  shirts,  drawers,  &c.),  stamp- 
ing marks,  folding,  and  packing.  Our  present  hours 
for  beginning  work,  viz.,  9  in  the  two  winter  months, 
and  8  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  are  the  most  convenient, 
and  if  the  time  is  not  enough,  it  suits  better  to  take  it 
at  the  end  of  the  day  than  at  the  beginning  ;  but  that 
rarely  happens.  The  business  varies  but  very  little,  and 
our  usual  hours  being  nine,  exclusive  of  a  dinner  hour, 
ten  hours  or  so,  besides  meals,  would  be  nearly  always 
sulhcient.  Still,  if  there  were  inconvenience  caused 
by  young  persons  not  being  allowed  to  work  after  6 
or  7,  we  should  have  only  adults. 

Our  hosiery  of  all  sorts,  chiefly  cotton,  is  sewn  by 
machines  in  the  factory,  and  also  mended  there.  After 
it  comes  from  the  bleachers  a  little  more  mending  is 
wanted.  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  some  is  given 
out  to  women  in  the  country  to  be  seamed.  The  em- 
ployment in  hosiery  warehouses  in  Nottingham  generally 
is  regular  and  healthy,  and  of  much  the  same  kind  as 
ours. 

A  Saturday  half-holiday  was  given  in  most  houses  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  is  satisfactory  both  to  employers 
and  employed. 


Hosiery  requires  so  much  manipulation,  and  so 
many  changes  of  thread,  and  narrowing,  &c.,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  it  by  steam  machinery.  Manufac- 
turers have  long  endeavoured  to  attain  this  end,  and 
some  have  partially  succeeded,  but  I  think  they  never 
will  entirely.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  power- 
made  work  will  ever  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  come 
into  general  use,  certainly  not  in  the  same  way  as 
lace  has. 

Mrs.  Saxton. — Is  overlooker.  All  the  girls  can  read, 
and  keep  an  account  book  of  their  own  Avork  (shows 
one).  Thinks  that  most  go  to  adult  evening  schools 
belonging  to  different  congregations,  established  on 
purpose  for  young  people  after  leaving  their  work. 

Susan  Camomile,  age  ]  6. — Here  two  years.  "Bastes  " 
edges  for  linings  of  drawers.  The  hours  are  from  9 
till  7  in  winter,  and  from  8  till  6  in  summer.  Does  not 
often  stay  longer.  Sometimes  takes  work  home,  not 
often.  An  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  Tea  if  they  stay 
beyond  the  time. 

Has  been  to  Sunday  school.  Was  at  week-day 
school  for  fi^e  years.  Can  read  and  write,  and  do 
"  second  addition  "  and  multiplication. 


MESSRS.  DENT,  ALCROFT,  AND  CO.'S  GLOVE  WAREHOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  character  of  the  employment  of  the  young  in  this  warehouse  is  much  like  that  of  ordinary 
hosiery  warehouses. 

One  part  of  the  work,  however,  viz.,  the  "trimming"  of  the  gloves  or  putting  a  glaze  upon 
them  by  placing  them  in  gas  stoves  after  being  damped,  produces  an  effect  upon  the  air  much  like 
that  of  the  bonnet  front  making  in  the  lace  manufacture;  the  smell  of  gas  being  very  strong  and  the 
air  close,  and  as  I  entered  this  room  the  manager  remarked  to  the  women  that  they  ought  to  have  had 
the  windows  opened  ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  observed  and  been  informed  windows  are  seldom  opened  by 
females  in  any  work  places,  however  close  the  air  may  be.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  hoAvever, 
none  of  the  persons  employed  in  this  room  were  under  the  age  of  1 8. 

3Ir.  John  Pearce. — I  am  manager  here.     The     before  him  at  a  given  time,  he  might  perhaps  never 


business  is  finishing  gloves  knitted  on  frames.  The 
youngest  here  are  employed  in  basting  or  tacking 
pairs  of  gloves  together,  and  in  other  glove  ware- 
houses, of  Avhich  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  toAvn, 
the  young,  if  there  are  any,  are  probably  employed  in 
the  same  Avay.  The  parts  of  each  glove  are  scAAm 
together  by  the  family  of  the  man  Avho  makes  them 
on  the  frame,  or,  if  he  has  none,  by  Avomen  to  whom 
he  gives  them  out  for  the  purpose,  so  that  they  come 
into  the  Avarehouse  made.  The  hours  here  are  from 
8  till  6,  or,  if  Ave  are  not  busy,  till  5  ;  if  Ave  are 
moderately  busy,  till  8,  Avhich  is  for  about  four 
months  ;  Avhen  Ave  are  A^ery  busy,  which  is  for  about 
two  months  in  the  year,  till  9.  Even  in  a  good  year 
of  trade  Avork  beyond  10,  or  CA'en  9,  is  very  excep- 
tional. But  if  the  hours  of  young  persons  were  limited 
it  would  cause  occasional  inconvenience,  and  sometimes 
the  loss  of  opportunities  of  sale.  For  instance,  it  might 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  full  number  of  a  set  of 
samples  to  be  sent  out,  such  as  are  being  sent  out  this 
evening,  and  thus  diminish  the  orders  to  be  obtained. 
I  do  not  see  hoAv  this  can  be  anything  but  a  loss  to  the 
trade,  or  that  gloves  would  be  bought  from  some  one 
else.  Things  are  often  bought,  not  because  they  are 
absolute  necessities,  but  because  they  take  the  fancy 
of  the  Irayer,  and  if  particular  articles  Avere  not  put 


buy  at  all. 

It  Avould  be  very  inconvenient  to  begin  earlier  than 
the  present  hours,  as  it  Avould  be  so  contrary  to  the 
previous  habits  of  the  people,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  business  itself  Avhich  Avould  prevent  eai'lier 
Avork.  Personally,  I  should  be  glad  of  any  laAV  that 
young  girls,  i.e.,  up  to  the  age  of  1 1,  should  not  Avork 
more  than  a  fixed  number  of  hours. 

Maria  Shelton,  age  13. — "  Tacks  "  gloves  together, 
and  has  been  here  3  years.  Work  begins  at  8  in 
summer  and  9  in  Avinter,  but  there  is  no  fixed  time 
for  giving  over,  but  in  either  summer  or  Avinter  they 
leaA'c  Avork  Avhen  they  have  done  it.  Has  an  hour 
for  dinner  at  1,  and  goes  home  to  it,  but  about  a 
quarter  of  the  hands  stay  and  dine  in  the  Avork  room 
here,  and  most  have  tea  in  the  Avork  rooms  too,  for 
Avliich  they  have  half  an  hour  at  5.  For  about  half 
their  time  they  are  busy,  and  stay  till  8  or  9,  some- 
times to  about  10  ;  if  they  are  not  busy,  stay  till  7.* 
Has  what  she  earns,  about  45.  or  5s.  a  Aveek  usually. 

Was  at  a  week-day  school  for  a  short  time,  and  at 
a  Sunday  school  for  4  years,  Avhere  she  got  prizes  for 
doing  Avell.  Can  read  (reads  from  a  newspaper). 
Can  Avrite  on  a  slate.  Can  hardly  remember  whether 
she  ever  did  any  sums  ;  thinks  not. 
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MESSRS.  JOSEPH  MORLEY  &  CO.'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  is  a  very  large  warehouse  consisting  of  two  distinct  buildings,  each  containing  many  rooms, 
some  large,  some  small,  but  none  crowded,  and  all  comfortably  arranged  and  provided  with  all  proper 
conveniences  for  washing,  &c.  The  hosiery  is  of  the  finest  and  best  kind,  and  part  of  the  work  often 
done  by  young  females,  as  sorting  and  folding,  is  entrusted  only  to  men  who  have  had  long  training 
and  have  acquired  a  more  accurate  eye. 

One  room  where  the  hose  are  damped  and  placed  over  sulphur  is  very  suffocating  from  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  used,  which  causes  coughing  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  it.  But  a  man  alone  works  here,  and 
I  have  never  found  a  young  person  engaged  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  employment.  The  gloves 
are  trimmed  in  a  way  not  open  to  the  objection  noticed  at  another  warehouse,  viz.,  that  of  their  being 
placed  in  small  gas  stoves  standing  in  the  room,  which  make  the  air  oppressive.  Here  they  are  put  on 
boards  and  pushed  through  small  traps  or  pigeon  holes  in  the  wall  into  heated  air  at  the  back,  which 
thus  does  not  enter  the  room. 


Mary  Ann  Shmoe,  age  13. — Works  a  stitchuig 
machine,  and  has  been  here  8  or  9  months.  The 
hours  are  from  8  till  6,  but  for  about  8  months  in  the 
year  are  till  8,  but  never  after.  There  is  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  1,  and,  when  they  stay  till  8,  half  an  hour 
for  tea  at  5.  Is  paid  what  she  earns.  Some  work  is 
much  better  than  others,  but  her  average  is  6s.  a 
week,  or  in  a  very  good  week,  8s.  6d.  Could  manage 
the  machine  after  being  at  it  for  3  weeks. 

Was  at  some  bleach  Avorks  for  a  year,  and  at  school 
till  then,  but  never  was  at  a  night  school.  Has  been 
to  Sunday  school  ever  since  she  was  old  enough.  Can 
read  (reads  newspaper).  Can  Avrite  pretty  well,  and 
can  do  "compound  long  division"  in  suras  ;  that  is 
the  hio-hest. 

O 

Elizabeth  Charlesivorth,  age  16. — A  year  here. 
Makes  up.  Was  at  bonnet  front  making  before. 
Tlie  hours  here  are  from  8  till  8.  Has  only  once  or 
twice  stayed  later  than  8,  and  then  only  till  9.  Some 
stay  in  the  work  room  for  their  dinner  hour,  and  for 
tea  most  do. 

Goes  to  Sunday  school.  Can  read,  but  not  wi'ite 
or  sum. 

William  Parker,  age  12. — Has  '-turned"  {i.e., 
turned  back  again  hose  before  turned  inside  out)  here 
for  4  years.  His  hours  are  from  8  till  6  or  5  ;  always 
the  same.    At  the  old  place  (a  separate  building  for- 


merly used)  came  at  6  or  6^,  and  gave  over  at  the 
same  time  as  now.  Has  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  ; 
does  not  ever  wait  for  it.  Has  10c?.  for  turning  100 
dozen  ;  can  do  that  in  a  day  and  a  quarter. 

Goes  to  Sunday  school,  and  did  to  a  night  school 
for  a  little  bit,  l)ut  it  closed  because  it  did  not  answer. 
20  or  30  went,  but  they  were  not  regular.  Now  there 
is  a  Bible  class.  Was  at  a  week  day  school  for  3 
years,  and  then  Avent  to  match-making  for  6  mouths. 
There  Avere  three  other  boys  there.  Every  Saturday 
night  they  used  to  stay  till  10  ;  not  so  late  on  other 
nights.  Can  spell  a  little  ;  notAvrite.  Made  figures, 
hut  not  right. 

[Another  boy,  aged  9,  has  been  employed 
Avith  the  last  in  the  same  Vv'ay  for  a  year 
and  a  half] 

3Ir.  Charles  Dodsay. — Is  clerk  here.  In  or  round 
Nottingham  are  the  cotton,  merino,  cashmere,  and  silk 
branches  of  the  manufacture.  Hound  Leicester  is 
the  AvooUen  hosiery  district.  The  Hinckley  goods  are 
coarse  cotton.  Bulvvell  and  Arnold  Avere  great  glove- 
making  places,  but  noAV  gloves  have  fallen  otf"  kid 
nearly  superseding  silk. 

Tlie  general  impression  is  that  the  best  goods 
cannot  be  made  by  steam  machinery,  but  in  other 
classes  of  goods  the  Avrought  Avork  is  dying  out. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham. 

Mr.J.E.White. 
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MESSRS.  HOPKINS,  FANN,  AND  CO.'S 

3Ir.  John  Fann. — We  manufacture  general  hosiery 
of  the  best  class.  We  employ  in  the  Avarchouse  6 
Avomen,  2  girls  over  13,  2  apprentices,  and  6  men. 
Under  16  years  of  age  girls  are  not  so  valuable  in 
proportion  to  their  Avages,  and  are  therefore  seldom 
employed  in  hosiery  Avarehouses.  The  usual  hours 
here  are  from  8  till  6  in  summer,  and  from  8^  till  6 
in  Avinter,  or  till  6^  if  the  hands  like  tea. 

The  home  trade  is  regular  for  9  mouths,  and  on  the 
Avhole  the  Avork  runs  CA'enly,  Avith  small  fluctuations. 
It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  hands  haA'e  any 
overtime,  scarcely  Avithin  the  last  7  or  8  years. 
Before  that  time  hosiery  Avarehouses  Avere  often  open 
till  11  or  12,  but  then  females  Avere  not  kept  mucli. 
This  Avas  in  order  to  send  goods  off,  but  uoav  tlie  rail- 
Avay  Avill  not  talce  them  after  a  certain  time,  and  they 
have  to  leave  the  warehouse  by  7;  and  the  day's  Avork 
is  then  considered  finished.  We  have  not  found  any 
substantial  inconvenience  from  this  change,  and  Avould 
not  care  to  have  the  time  altered  back  again,  in  fact, 
should  say  "  No,"  if  there  Avere  the  choice.  The 
power  of  producing  is  increased,  and  if  Ave  are  busy 


[OSIERY  WAREIiOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

the  number  of  hands  is  increased.  Occasionally  if  a 
parcel  is  light  it  is  sent  off  later  by  the  passenger 
instead  of  the  goods  train. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  employer  not  to  have 
OA'crtime.  The  hands  like  it  because  they  get  higher 
pay  in  jiroportion,  and  Avork  is  often  delayed  in  the 
daytime  for  the  salie  of  getting  the  OA'crtimc.  I  knoAV 
that  this  used  to  be  done,  and  tliere  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  it. 

Lucy  Brady,  age  14 — "Turns  off"  hose,  i.e.,  joins 
parts  together  by  draAviug  stitches  together  Avith  a 
small  hook  on  a  small  frame  (said  to  be  usually  done 
in  the  factory).  Just  come  here,  but  Avas  here  for  a 
bit  2  years  ago,  and  "  turned  off"  then  too.  The  hours 
are  from  8|-  till  %\,  not  often  later,  and  she  has  not 
stayed  after  \  to  7.    Has  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1. 

Left  a  Aveck  school  at  10  years  old  for  a  bit,  and 
Avent  again  for  a  year  oi'  tAvo.  Goes  to  the  Sunday 
ragged  school,  and  to  a  night  school  one  night  in  tlio 
Aveek  to  Avrite  and  tAvo  to  read  and  sew.  Docs  not  pay 
for  it.    Can  read  tlie  ncAvspaper,  and  write. 


MR.  WILLIAM  MUSHAM'S  GLOA 

Mr.  William  Musham. — I  Avas  a  manufacturer  of 
general  hosiery,  but  have  giA^en  up  all  but  gloves  ;  a 
branch  of  trade  Avhicli  has  very  much  fallen  off  since 
the  greater  importation  of  I^id  in  consequence  of  tlie 
French  treaty,  and  will  soon  probably  die  out.  I  em- 
ploy only  one  person  under  18.  There  are  few  in 
any  hosiery  warehouses  under  15  or  16,  but  there  is 
more  employment  for  females  in  them  uoav  than  there 
was  formerly,  Avhen  the  Avork  Avas  more  done  by 
men. 

LI 


E  WAREHOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

My  hours  IiaA^e  been  from  8  till  7  for  the  females, 
Avhich  I  believe  are  the  general  liours  in  hosiery  Avare- 
houses here,  and  I  give  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  I 
believe  that  all,  manufactui'ers  and  workpeojjle  both, 
like  it,  and  it  does  not  lessen  the  amount  of  Avork  done 
in  the  Aveek. 

There  arc  but  tAvo  seasons  in  the  hosiery  manufac- 
ture. In  the  bulk  of  tlie  trade,  i.e.,  Avliite  cotton  liosiery, 
the  manufacturer  knows  perfectly  beforehand  wliat  he 
Avill  Avant.  Fi^  r  instance,  in  the  natural  course  of  (hin.^-s, 
3 
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in  December  he  prepares  his  stock  for  next  sunmier,  so 
that  the  work  is  regular,  and  where  the  work  is  as 
regular  as  is  the  case  generally,  any  law  would  have 
but  little  to  operate  upon;  but  any  legislation  upon 
the  subject  would  probably  be  strongly  opposed  at  first, 
and  approved  of  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  of  the  bleachers. 

There  is  great  competition  in  the  hosiery  trade,  as 
goods  can  be  imported  from  Saxony  and  sold  here  at 
less  cost  than  the  English.  That  has  been  the  case  for 
some  few  years,  but  the  goods  are  of  inferior  quality  to 
the  English,  and  less  elastic. 

Articles  can  be  produced  by  steam  machinery  much 
cheaper  than  on  the  hand  frames,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  workpeople  can  earn  much  better  wages.  At  one 
kind  of  work  a  man  and  his  wife  with  hand  frames 
could  make  only  10s.  or  I2s.  a  week.  In  steam  fac- 
tories a  man  making  goods  of  the  same  quality  can  earn 
30*.,  or  with  his  wife  and  boy  21.  8s.  or  21,  1 15.,  and 
that  kind  of  article  has  ceased  to  be  made  on  hand 
frames.  As  different  goods  come  to  be  successfully 
made  by  power,  the  same  principle  will  gradually 


lead  to  the  extinction  of  hand-frame  work.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  narrowing,  striping  (with  other  colours;,  and 
ribbing  also,  by  steam  power  has  been  now  to  a  great 
extent  overcome,  and  but  few  things  now  remain  which 
cannot  be  done  by  machinery  sufficiently  well  up  to  a 
certain  quality,  fineness,  and  price,  and  the  amount  so 
made  in  factories  has  increased  every  year  ;  but  the 
finest  quality  is  still  made  upon  hand  frames,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  so  for  some  years. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  which  tend  to  keep  up 
the  hand-frame  work  :  one  that  already  named,  viz., 
the  ditficulty  of  doing  certain  things  by  machinery,  or 
doing  them  equally  well ;  the  other  the  great  cost  of 
new  factory  frames,  which  may  be  from  70/.  to  120Z., 
the  hand  frames  costing  from  lOZ.  to  20Z.,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  manvifacturers,  having  property  in  the 
existing  hand  frames,  do  not  like  to  throw  them  aside 
as  useless,  and  to  incur  the  cost  of  providing  the  larger 
and  more  expensive  factory  frames.  But  as  the  old 
hand  frames  wear  out  they  are  never  replaced,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be. 


MR.  MUSSON'S  WAREHOUSE,  THURLAND  STREET,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  proprietor  of  this,  as  I  am  informed,  a  glove  warehouse,  declined  to  give  any  information  further 

than  is  contained  in  his  statement  below. 


3Ir.  Musson. — In  his  warehouse  employs  people  of 
any  age  suitable,  probably  about  60  or  70  persons  alto- 
gether, though  the  number  varies,  and  some  of  them 
young,  but  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  or  30. 
Thinks  he  has  only  one  girl  under  13,  and  she  comes 
with  her  mother.  The  hours  of  work  all  depend  upon 
circumstances.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  shipping  trade, 
and  for  that  or  for  other  orders  work  must  sometimes 
be  finished  in  a  great  hurry  by  a  certain  time,  or  the 
order  would  be  lost.    It  is  cancelled  if  not  done  in 


time.  Would  often  be  put  to  inconvenience  if  pre- 
■\'ented  from  keeping  young  jjersons  at  work  as  long  as 
he  had  occasion.  Has  had  occasion  foi'merly  to  keep 
the  hands  till  11  and  12  at  night.  More  harm  is 
caused  by  young  females  leaving  their  employment 
early  than  by  their  staying  later.  Objects  to  any  legis- 
lation, and  if  any  were  applied  to  the  employment  of 
those  under  18  he  should  give  them  all  up,  as  orders 
could  not  wait. 


MESSRS.  HORNER  AND  HOGG'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Mr.  J.  Hogg. — Young  people  under  16  are  not  suit- 
able for  hosiery  wai'ehouses  such  as  ours,  and  we  em- 
ploy no  children.  Our  hours  are  from  8  till  6,  without 
tea,  which  we  find  answer  better  than  longer.  When 
very  busy  we  may  go  to  8  or  so,  but  that  is  very  rare, 
and  we  find  that  the  additional  two  hours  do  not  give 
two  hours'  work,  and  I  believe  that  other  warehouses 
find  this  also.  The  hours  in  both  hosiery  and  lace 
warehouses  here  are  shorter  than  they  used  to  be. 
In  most  hosiery  warehouses  here  they  are  now,  I 
believe,  from  8  till  7. 

The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  adopted  in,  I  should 
say,  about  half  of  them.  A  difficulty  is  occasioned  by 
country  customers  coming  in  on  Saturday  to  market. 

I  am  secretary  to  Wesley's  school,  in  Broad-street. 
Out  of  280  female  Sunday  scholars  on  the  books  in  the 
upper  classes,  the  attendance  in  the  afternoon  seldom 


reaches  two-thirds,  and  the  afternoon  attendance  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  morning,  perhaps  in  the 
proportion  of  from  three  to  two  to  double.  The  morn- 
ing attendance  of  the  girls  fails  most.  I  have  made 
inquiries  into  this,  and  generally  found  the  reason  to 
be  that  they  were  engaged  at  home  about  the  house, 
and  could  not  come.  There  is  also  an  infant  school 
of  boys  and  girls  mixed,  and  intermediate  classes. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  have  observed  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  girls  has  been  neglected  more  than  that  of 
the  boys.  Most  of  the  boys  have  been  to  a  week-day 
school  a  little  while,  some  till  11  or  12  years  old  ; 
some  girls  have  not  been  at  all.  At  the  Wesley  Sun- 
day School  a  class  is  set  apart  to  which  many  of  about 
15  or  16  come  knowing  their  letters  but  no  more. 
Warehouse  girls,  either  hosiery  or  lace,  may  generally 
be  distinguished  from  others  by  their  sho\vy  dress. 


Tabular  View  of  Schools  in  the  Nottingham  Sunday  School  Union.* 


No. 


Town  Schools. 


Children. 


Males. 


Females. 


Adult  Class. 


Infant  School. 


Average  Attendance. 


Morning.  Afternoon. 


1 

2 

3t 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
10 
20 
21 
22 


Independent  ... 
General  Baptist  - 
Wesleyan  Methodist  - 
Great  Eastern  Street  Branch 
Primitive  Methodist  - 
Independent      -      -  . 
Baptist  .... 
Baptist  .... 
General  Baptist  ... 
Bath  Street  Branch  - 
Methodist  New  Connexion 
Sherwood  Street  Branch  - 
Independent  ... 
Baptist  .... 
Wesleyan  Methodist  . 
Arkwright  Street  Branch  - 
Primitive  Methodist  . 
Independent  ... 
Baptist  .... 
Mission  Schools  - 
"Wesleyan  Free  Church 
United  Free  Church  . 

Total 


235 
149 
346 
114 
205 
197 
120 
290 
156 
108 
1.36 
88 
72 
242 
200 
109 
94 
60 
70 
140 
74 
184 


263 

180 

4.32 

108  , 

208 

289 

IfiO 

330 

235 

140 

208 

115 

149 

532 

231 

144 

142 

85 
110 
150 

98 
217 


3,389 


4,524 


14 
95 


78 
97 


31 
178 
58 
34 
72 

22 


823 


51 
40 
100 
85 
80 
60 

150 

40 
46 

31 

no 

80 
43 
46 
10 
32 


41 


l,124t 


327 
137 
292 

83 
180 
253 

80 
183 
207 

90 
177 
138 

99 
260 
120 

lOK 
61 
90 
86 
61 

148 


425 
260 
618 
148 
220 
353 
145 
437 
245 
160 
254 
170 
168 
536 
201 
187 
170 

94 
139 
210 

88 
252 


3,328 


5,380 


*  Extracted  from  the  Report,  21st  April  1862. 

t  Further  particulars  relating  to  this  school  are  given  in  the  next  Table, 
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List  showing  Atte:!^dance,  Weekly  Occtjpations,  and  Ages  of  16! 
Nottingham,  on  the  Afternoon  of  Sunday,  23rd  November  1862. 
and  the  Attendance  is  stated  to  be  a  full  Average. 


Females  present  at  Wesley's  School,  Broad  Street, 
The  Number  on  the  Books  for  these  Classes  is  about  280, 


Class. 


1st  Class  (select)  - 
2iid  ditto 

1st  ditto  (adults)  - 

2nd  ditto 

3rd  ditto 

4tli  ditto 

5th  ditto 

6th  ditto 

1st  ditto  (Bible)  - 
2nd  ditto 
3rd  ditto 

4th  and  5th  ditto  - 
6th  ditto 
7th  ditto 

8th  do.  (Testament) 

9th  ditto 

10th  ditto 

nth  ditto 

12th  ditto 

13th  ditto 

14th  ditto 

Total 


Age. 


9.  10. 


11.  12. 


15  14 


13. 


15 


14. 


20 


15. 


14 


16.   17.  18. 


Above 
18, 


14 


9 


18 


15 
3 
2 
1 
2 


36 


Lace, 


Hosiery. 


Factories, 
(Silk,  Cot- 
ton, and 
Hosiery) . 


Miscella- 
neous 
(Boxes, 
Cigars.&c.) 


78* 


5t 


12t 


10 


Home. 


Service. 


24 


*  Of  these  78,  about  only  two  were  in  factories,  and  four  in  dressing- 
rooms. 

t  Of  these  five,  all  were  in  warehouses. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham. 


Weekly  Mr.J.E. White. 
School. 


23§ 


t  or  these  12,  only  one  was  in  a  factory. 

§  Taking  from  the  total  167  the  36  above  18  years  of  age,  this  gives  23 
out  of  131,  or  about  1  in  6,  as  attending  weekly  schools. 


ARNOLD. 


Mr.  Thomas  Oscroft. — I  am  a  hosier  (middleman) 
in  Arnold  (a  village  about  4  miles  from  Nottingham), 
and  have  in  my  house  10  frames  worked  by  men.  The 
population  of  Arnold  is  about  4,600  or  4,700  living  in 
1,000  or  1,100  houses,  and  in  about  three-quarters  of 
these' houses  there  are  frames  ;  in  some  one  or  two,  at 
the  most  ten,  in  the  greater  number  less  than  four  ; 
altogether  about  1,100  or  1,200  frames.  I  took  an 
account  of  these  not  long  since.  About  400  or  500  of 
these  frames  make  the  best  wrought  stockings,  the 
work  of  which  is  very  fine,  and  must  be  done  very 
slowly.  The  winding  required  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  but  little,  and  is  done  by  the  men  themselves.  This 
branch,  however,  is  decreasing. 

About  100  frames  make  "  drop  off's,"  "  cut  up's,"  and 
'•  straights,"  a  coarse  kind  of  work  which  requires  a 
good  deal  of  winding.  About  400  or  500  frames 
make  shirts,  drawers,  and  pantaloons,  of  spun  silk  or 
cotton.  These  also  require  a  large  amount  of  winding. 
There  are  also  about  50  glove  frames. 

The  winding  is  done  by  the  man's  childi-en,  if  he 
has  any  ;  if  he  has  not,  by  another  person's  child, 
nearly  always  a  boy.  A  child  usually  begins  to  wind 
at  about  the  age  of  8,  and  can  wind  for  about  three 
frames  ;  but  the  winding  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases. 

There  are  no  regular  hours,  but  the  work  must  be 
done  as  it  is  wanted.  The  men  are  always  slack  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  busy  towards  the  end, 
especially  on  Friday  night,  as  on  Saturday  morning 
the  work  must  be  ready  early  to  take  into  Nottingham. 
The  average  time  for  leaving  off  work  is  at  sunset  in 
summer,  and  at  about  10  p.m.  in  winter.  But  few 
use  gas  ;  many  have  paraffin.  There  are  no  particular 
seasons  in  the  business.  The  wrought  hose  branch 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  orders.  There  is  gene- 
rally very  fair  time  given  for  these,  and  the  employer 
knows  in  how  long  a  time  the  hands  can  do  a  given 
quantity  of  work.  This  is  not  longer  at  one  time  than 
another. 

The  seaming  is  done  at  the  men's  own  homes  by 
their  wives  and  children,  or  given  out  to  other  women. 
The  pay  for  seaming  is  generally  about  \d.  in  the  \s. 
of  the  whole  cost  of  the  article,  or  a  little  more.  The 
circular-made  stockings  want  welts  turning  at  the  top  ; 
a  young  child  cannot  do  this.  Feet  also  are  made 
separately  for  the  common  stockings,  as  many  as  6 
at  once  on  a  wide  frame,  and  are  then  sewn  on.  The 
work  is  brought  from  Nottingham  and  carried  round 
m  bags,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  women  and  children 
are  always  found  to  do  the  needlework. 

The  girls  begin  at  the  seaming  very  young,  when 

LI 


they  ought  to  be  at  school — as  young  as  5.  Very  few 
girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  go  to  school  except 
on  Sundays,  as  most  of  them  are  seaming.  Some  go 
on  at  that  work  till  they  are  18  or  so  ;  others  learn  to 
work  in  frames,  which  they  do  at  12  years  old  at 
wrought  work  frames,  but  they  always  do  this  at 
home,  and  do  not  go  out  to  that  work.  A  large 
number  of  gii'ls,  100  probably,  of  from  12  to  20,  go 
into  Nottingham  every  day  to  factories  and  ware- 
houses, as  they  do  from  all  the  villages  round.  There 
are  in  round  numbers  at  the  following  villages  the 
following  amounts  of  fi-ames  ; — At  Lamley,  from  100 
to  200  frames  ;  at  Woodboi'ough  60  or  70  ;  at  Calver- 
ton  about  300;  at  Hucknall  300  or  more;  and  at  Burton 
Joyce  40  or  50.  At  these  places,  all  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nottingham,  the  work  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
Arnold.  For  the  "  cut  up's  "  and  "  drop  off's,"  which 
are  made  in  thi-ee  or  four  different  frames,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  places  :  —  Mansfield,  Sutton, 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Ruddington,  Ison  Green  (with 
600  or  700  frames),  Sneinton,  and  New  Radford,  also 
all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham.  The  prin- 
cipal glove  places  are  Bulwell,  Old  Radford,  and  Ison 
Green. 

[This  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Arnold 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  corrected  by- 
several  of  the  men  working  for  Mr.  Oscroft, 
who  were  present.] 

William  Palmer. — Works  in  one  of  Mr.  Oscroft's 
frames.  Boys  generally  begin  to  wind  for  frames  at 
about  9  or  10  years  old,  and  get  about  2s.  6c?.  a  week 
for  about  two  yeais.  His  own  boy,  now  nearly  6^, 
who  has  been  winding  for  3  months,  and  is  slow  at 
learning,  can  wind  for  two  shirt  frames. 

There  is  but  little  work  now,  but  even  in  good 
times  there  is  hardly  anything  done  on  Monday.  The 
men  begin  on  Tuesday  morning  at  about  8  or  9.  His 
boy  does  not  work  after  5  or  6,  except  on  Friday, 
when  he  stays  till  8  generally.  When  boys  are  a  little 
older  and  wind  for  three  or  four  frames,  they  stay 
longei'.  Frames  generally  go  on  till  9  or  10  p.m.  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  week.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
boys  to  be  had  for  winding. 

When  about  12  most  of  them  learn  to  work  in  frames, 
for  wrought  hose  at  fii-st,  but  they  camiot  make  these 
hose  by  themselves  for  half  a  year,  and  cannot  do 
entirely  without  help  for  two  or  three  years.  They 
begin  the  shirt  frames  at  about  13  ;  that  is  heavier 
_worki 
4 
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Cornelius  Kirh. — Works  in  a  wrought  liose  frame 
at  Mr.  Oscroft's.  Boys  do  not  often  go  out  to  wind 
under  7  or  8  years  old,  thongli  in  a  few  cases  they 
may.    They  wind  at  home  earlier.    The  common  time 


to  begin  in  the  morning  is  at  about  8  or  9  in  winter 
and  7  in  summer.  The  average  time  for  winders  to 
leave  off  "the  week  through"  is  9  p.m.  But 
wind  till  10.    That  is  too  late. 


some 


Joseph  Rockley,  age  11. 


Has  been  a  Avinder  for  glove  frames  at  Thorpe's  shop 
for  half  a  year,  and  was  a  winder  at  Peck's  for  half  a 
year  some  time  before.  There  Avere  8  frames  there, 
and  one  other  winder  a  little  older  than  himself  (9 
then).  They  used  to  go  at  7  in  the  morning  and  leave 
at  10  at  night  usually  all  the  time  he  was  there.  Some 
weeks  were  more  l^usy  than  others,  and  they  were 
"  throng  "  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  some  nights, 
chiefly  Fridays,  he  stayed  till  1 1 .  Sometimes  however 
he  left  at  6^  or  6.  When  not  winding  he  did  odd 
things,  and  nearly  always  had  something  to  do. 

Winds  at  Thorpe's  now  for  the  7  glove  frames,  and 
sometimes  for  a  shirt  frame  there  also.  Goes  at  7  or  6 
in  the  morning,  and  leaves  at  10  and  11  at  night. 
Those  are  his  usual  hours  except  at  odd  times.  Has 
stayed  twice  till  12  at  night.  Has  about  half  an  hour 
for  bi'eakfast,  an  hour  foi'  dinner,  and  half  an  houi'  for 
tea,  but  at  no  fixed  hours.  He  goes  home  and  back 
again  as  he  is  wanted  if  they  are  "  throng."  Has  3s.  a 
week  now.    Had  2s.  6d.  at  Peck's. 

Began  to  work  in  a  frame  at  home  a  year  ago. 
When  7  years  old  went  to  a  free  school  for  two  years. 
Can  read  (a  few  short  words  only).  Tried  writing  at 
the  Sunday  school.  Used  to  mite  "  m-o-o-n — moon." 
(Large  figures  shown),  reads  27  as  "  72,"  21  as  "  12." 

Anna  Rockley,  age  9. — Began  seaming  at  6  years 
old.    Goes  to  school  and  takes  seaming  work  with  her 


to  do  there,  and  all  the  other  girls  do  the  same.  Pays 
2d.  a  week  for  school.  Learns  there  to  read  and  spell. 
Reads  (a  few  short  words).  "  Cow  "  is  "  cow,"  "  sea  "  is 
"sea."    (Cannot  explain  more.) 

William  Rockley. — Is  father  to  the  two  last  wit- 
nesses. All  cotton  and  wool  hosieiy  here  has  been 
very  slack  for  the  last  18  months,  though  silk  was 
brisk  till  lately.  There  are  but  few  winder  boys  kept 
now.  There  are  about  12  or  14  shops  in  Ai'nold  that 
have  a  winder  or  two  each.  The  Ijoys  begin  to  work 
in  frames  at  about  12  years  old,  but  some  begin  at  the 
wrought  hose  frames  younger,  but  generally  at  home, 
unless  they  go  out  Avith  their  father  somewhere,  or 
some  one  takes  them  for  pity's  sake.  It  is  two  years 
before  they  are  of  much  use.  They  begin  at  "  cut 
ups  "  and  "  shirtings "  a  little  later.  It  is  about  as 
much  as  they  can  do,  and  some  are  not  able,  that  is, 
not  strong  enough,  and  they  fall  badly  and  turn  ill. 
About  the  third  year  they  get  on  better  Avith  the  Avork. 

The  girls  do  seaming  at  home,  and  also  AVork  in 
frames,  Avhich  they  begin  at  about  the  same  age  as  the 
boys,  but  it  is  "  heavier  "  for  the  girls.  Girls,  hoAV- 
ever,  A'eiy  seldom  go  out  to  Avork  in  frames,  oi-  even  to 
Avind,  though  he  knoAV  one  or  two  that  Avent  out  to 
Avind.  Thinks  that  the  girls  who  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  day  school  go  to  Sunday  school. 


Mr.  Chakles  Thorpe. 


I  am  a  glove  hosier  (middleman)  in  Arnold,  and  have 
a  shop  Avith  7  glove  frames,  Avhich  I  rent  and  let  out 
again  to  the  men,  and  also  let  standing  room  for  a  shirt 
fi'ame.  Each  man  pays  me  Is.  3c?.  for  his  share  of  the 
frame  rent,  Qd.  for  a  Avinder,  and  Is.  3rf.  for  my  profits. 
The  men  get  the  stitching  done  themselA'es,  generally 
by  their  avIa'CS  and  children,  just  as  in  seaming.  But 
few  in  Arnold  make  gloves  ;  the  others,  shirts,  hose, 
&c.  Some  common  stockings  are  made  in  three  or  four 
parts,  one  kind  of  frame  making  the  tops,  another  the 
middles,  another  the  bottoms. 

Some  of  the  men  are  idle  early  in  the  Aveek,  and  make 
it  up  at  the  end  ;  some  beginning  even  on  Wednesday 
morning  Avill  do  as  much  as  the  I'est.  They  "  infringe  " 
very  much  on  the  night,  till  11,  and  in  odd  cases 
longer,  but  not  so  much  on  Fiiday  as  they  used  to  do. 
There  is  less  trade  now.  Some  make  7  or  8  or  9  days 
in  a  week.  It  is  generally  the  quick  ones  that  begin 
late.  They  cannot  do  without  Avinding,  and  cannot 
Avait  to  do  it  themselves,  so  they  keep  boys,  unless  they 
have  children  of  their  own,  to  do  it.  In  AATOught  hose 
less  Avinding  is  Avanted,  so  the  men  do  it  themselves. 
Shirts  and  gloves  both  want  Avinders. 

There  are  not  more  than  aljout  25  glove  frames  in 
Arnold,  and  these  are  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  houses. 
When  trade  Avas  good  there  Avere  50.  There  are  some 
in  a  fcAV  other  places  near  liere,  and  one  in  Leicestershire. 
The  usual  system  is  for  the  Avai-ehouse  to  give  orders 
and  supply  materials,  but  one  large  house  has  ceased  to 
do  this,  and  only  buys  the  gloves  ready  made.  As  the 
man  who  makes  them  or  gets  them  made  cannot  afford 
to  keep  them  on  hand,  he  must  sell  them  on  the  buyer's 
terms  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  discourage  and 
reduce  the  gloA-e  trade. 

The  glove  making  season  for  the  spring  and  summer 
begins  in  November,  lasting  about  7  months,  and  then 
is  rather  slack  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  better 
again,  but  there  is  not  much  season  in  the  trade,  and  it 
is  pretty  even,  but  the  trade  has  been  sinking.  A 
strike  often  happens  from  the  manufacturers  loAvering 
the  pay  too  far. 

Many  boys  are  employed  as  winders  away  from 
home  at  about  the  age  of  8  or  9,  but  are  not  fit  before, 
though  they  learn  at  home  at  about  6  or  7. 


Some  are  set  to  frames  at  8  years  old,  but  that  is 
rare,  although  they  often  are  at  9  or  10,  and  more 
begin  before  12  than  after.  They  are  not  fit  before 
14,  as  the  work  is  beyond  their  strength.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  put  to  shirt  and  cut-up  hose  fi-ames 
before  they  are  14,  but  sometimes  they  are  put  out  to 
Avork  in  a  shirt  frame  before  11,  having  learned  at 
liome  first.  A  boy  that  I  knoAV  began  in  a  shirt  frame 
at  10  years  old,  and  had  been  a  Avinder  from  6.  Girls 
used  to  begin  in  frames  at  about  the  same  age  as  boys, 
but  fewer  do  so  noAv,  as  they  go  more  into  Notting- 
ham to  lace  Avoi'k.  That  is  "  a  slave's  job  ;"  they  get 
back  to  Arnold  at  11  and  12  at  night,  and  have  to  be  up 
very  early  to  get  back  to  Nottingham  in  time  for  work. 

Agatha  Thorpe. — Is  Avife  of  last  Avitness.  In  many 
cases  the  Avork  (seaming,  &c.)  is  not  got  out  from  the 
frame  shops  till  toAvards  the  end  of  the  Aveek  and  must 
be  finished  by  Saturday,  and  mothers  keep  their  children 
up  at  work  till  10  or  11  for  tAvo  or  three  nights  in 
a  Avcek,  and  Avhen  quite  young,  from  7  or  8  years 
old  or  so.  Children  do  not  begin  Avoi'k  before  break- 
fast, and  some  take  their  Avork  to  school  with  them. 
They  begin  with  "  cut-up  "  Avork  (coarse  kind).  If 
they  ai'e  stitching  gloves  the  mothers  have  to  put  the 
glove  on  the  child's  finger  to  Avork,  as  the  child  cannot 
do  so  itself. 


Robert  Moore,  age  16. — Works  in  a  shirt  frame  at 
Mr.  Thorpe's,  and  began  at  14.  When  at  full  work 
comes  at  6  in  the  morning  and  leaves  at  8,  9,  or  10  at 
night,  but  has  no  set  time.  Works  for  himself,  and 
has  done  so  for  a  year.  After  paying  all  expenses  has 
earned  in  a  good  week  lis.,  coming  at  5  or  6  in  the 
morning  and  leaving  at  10  at  night,  and  doing  his  own 
Aviuding.  Gives  the  boy  there  (Joseph  Rockley,  age 
11)  8c?.  a  week  to  Avind  for  him  noAV.  About  10  "  is 
the  regular  give  over."  At  first  he  learned  for  his 
father,  and  used  to  Avork  for  the  same  times,  from 
about  6  in  the  morning  to  10  at  night,  and  "  going-in 
night,"  or  when  "throng  "  till  12  regularly  ;  once  till 
1,  and  on  that  day  began  at  5  in  the  moi'ning.  When 
they  were  "  throng "  5  Avas  the  common  time.  His 
father  and  he  used  to  have  a  boy  of  about  13  to  wind 
for  them  ;  he  did  not  stay  after  10  at  night. 
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MR.  F.  PEMBLETON'S  FACTORY,  RED  HILL,  ARNOLD. 

This  place,  or  "  factory,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  though  no  steam  or  other  power  is  used,  is  a  large 
and  airy  shop,  at  some  distance  from  the  village.  The  frames  called  "  rotary,"  and  turned  by  handles 
are  most  of  them  wide,  two  or  three  being  as  much  as  120  inches.  There  are  about  20  frames  alto- 
gether, and  24  men,  2  youths,  and  4  winder  boys. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pemhleton. — I  am  a  manufactur'ev  of 
shirts  and  hose,  of  cotton,  merino,  and  silk,  with  wide 
rotary  frames.  The  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
and  the  same  all  the  year,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and 
half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast  and  tea.  There  is  no 
change  of  season  in  this  work. 


When  veiy  busy  I  have  two  sets  of  hands,  each 
working  10  hours.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  had  two 
sets  regularly  for  six  months,  working  from  4  a.m.  till 
12  p.m.,  but  even  then  I  do  not  keep  the  young  ones 
after  8  p.m.,  but  put  on  other  hands.  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  boys  and  youths  being  in  bed  in  time  ; 
they  ought  to  be.  If  I  were  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  factoiies  it  would  not  inconvenience  me. 

I  never  had  a  boy  in  a  frame  under  14.  Boys  go 
out  to  wind,  and  any  man  with  six  or  seven  frames 
would  keejJ  one.  Probably  about  a  dozen  in  Arnold 
employ  a  paid  winder. 

When  the  trade  was  good  there  were  men  who 
would  not  go  to  work  till  Wednesday  or  even  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  then  woi'k  late  on  Thursday  till  10 
or  11,  and  perhaps  all  night  Friday.  The  windeji'  has 
to  do  as  he  can.  If  there  ai'e  enough  spare  bobbins, 
as,  I  believe,  most  men  keep,  he  may  get  some  wound 
beforehand  for  the  men  to  go  on  with,  but  there  is  not 
so  much  of  this  late  work  now  as  there  is  hardly 
anything  to  do,  and  has  been  but  little  for  two  years. 

But  since  trade  has  been  so  bad  the  orders  and 
material  have,  I  believe,  been  given  out  later  from 
warehouses,  often  not  till  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
and  yet  the  things  are  wanted  back  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  that  makes  pressure. 

When  the  work  on  the  frame  is  completed  it  is  cut 
up  and  given  to  women  to  seam. 

I  should  say  that  a  girl  never  works  away  from 


home  at  a  frame,  winding,  or  seaming.  The  articles 
when  seamed,  &c.  are  taken  to  the  warehouse  and  are 
afterwards  shaped  and  finished  at  the  bleachers. 

John  Taylor. — Works  in  a  frame  here  (an  adult). 
The  age  of  beginning  in  a  frame  depends  more  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  parent  than  upon  the  age  of 
the  child.  Some  of  the  poorest  begin  very  young. 
Has  seen  one  begin  as  young  as  8  ;  at  9  is  not  un- 
common, or  rather  was  not  when  trade  was  good. 
The  parents  cannot  help  putting  them  in  early.  A 
boy  might  properly  begin  a  small  frame  at  12  years 
old. 

William  Peck,  age  15. — Has  worked  a  small  rotary 
frame  here  for  a  year.  Before  that  worked  at  his 
brother's  for  a  year.  There  were  three  frames,  and 
his  younger  brother,  8  years  old,  wound  for  them. 
Their  regular  hours  were  from  6  to  6,  and  at  odd 
times  to  8  or  9,  but  then  his  brother  would  wind 
enough  for  them  by  dinner-time,  viz.,  12-|.  Had  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast 
and  tea. 

Was  at  week-day  school  till  he  was  10  years  old, 
and  has  been  on  Sundays,  but  not  lately,  and  never  to 
a  night  school.  Can  read  easily,  and  could  write  well, 
but  has  foi'gotten  ;  began  to  sum  a  little,  but  had  to 
leave  school. 

James  Alvey,  age  13. — Has  been  a  winder  here  two 
years.  Was  a  year  at  another  shop  where  there  were 
eight  frames  and  one  other  winder.  Both  the  winders 
lived  there  altogether,  and  began  work  at  7  in  the 
morning  ;  were  not  often  "  thi'ong."  Those  frames 
made  "  spider "  hose  ;  there  were  some  leggers  and 
some  footers.  Has  not  been  to  school  regularly  that 
he  can  remember. 


DAYBROOK. 

This  place  adjoins  Arnold,  and  the  work  is  of  the  same  character. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith. — I  am  a  hosier  (middleman)    light  work,  i.e.,  with  a  small 


here,  and  have  17  frames,  making  shirts,  pantaloons, 
and  drawers,  cotton  and  merino.  The  men  are  j^aid 
so  much  a  dozen  and  woi'k  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
please.  My  son,  a  youth,  works  in  one  of  the  frames, 
and  also  pleases  himself  as  to  his  work,  and  there  is 
one  other  youth  of  about  15  who  works  in  a  frame  in 
the  same  way  ;  he  can  make  85.  or  95.  a  week,  clear  of 
expenses. 

There  are  three  winders,  all  from  about  10  to  13 
years  old  ;  they  come  at  about  8  in  wintei',  and  in 
summer  at  about  7,  and  stay  till  8  or  9  at  night.  9  is 
quite  late  enough,  or  too  late,  if  anything,  and  I  always 
let  them  go  by  then,  and  sometimes  when  the  men 
want  to  keep  them  later  I  send  the  boys  off ;  but  some 
work  later  both  in  shops  and  at  their  own  homes. 
Meal  times  are  allowed  here  ;  an  hour  for  diuner,  and 
half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast  and  tea,  ^nd  the  boys 
are  not  kept  very  close  to  these  times.  There  is  no 
overtime,  but  sometimes  the  men  may  give  the  boys  a 
penny  or  two  for  staying  a  bit.  The  work  falls  pretty 
evenly  where  there  are  several  fi-ames,  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  all  the  men  are  "  shacking  "  at  the  same 
time,  but  one  or  two  now  and  one  or  two  then,  so  that 
they  do  not  all  want  to  make  up  their  time  at  once. 
Boys  begin  to  wind  at  about  8  or  9  years  old,  but  do 
not  often  go  out  winding  eai-lier.-  If  they  ai'e  poor 
they  are  put  into  frames  too  early.  A  boy  to  begin 
at  Is  should  be  a  strong  youth,  even  if  it  is  only  at 


I  am  sure  that 
for  the  bodily 


frame. 

beginning  at  16  is  quite  soon  enough 
strength.  In  many  frames  boys  cannot  reach  properly 
before  that  age.  I  can  see  round  here  many  who  have 
been  stopped  from  growing  into  healthy  men  from 
their  Avorking  too  young,  and  being  "  clammed " 
(starved).  The  men  who  work  the  frames  get  the 
seaming  done  ;  but  children  would  not]  anywhere  be 
brought  together  to  one  place  for  this  work,  because 
one  man  would  not  make  enough  woi'k  for  more  than 
his  wife  and  children.  A  good  deal  of  stitching  is 
done  in  factories  by  machines,  and  girls  go  to  work  at 
that.  A  boy  (a  relation)  goes  in  from  here  to  Not- 
tingham to  a  hosiery  factory  in  which  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  steam  power  in  use  now,  and  comes  home 
very  late  at  night,  at  10  usually,  sometimes  at  11,  or 
about  12,  and  is  very  tired  ;  it  is  an  hour's  walk  for 
him  each  way.  There  are  about  150  frames  in  Day- 
brook,  nearly  all  shirt  frames.  There  ai'e  one  or  two 
in  most  houses,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  places  where  there  are  enough  together  to  have 
a  boy  kept  to  wind.  Trade  has  been  very  bad  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  indeed  for  the  last  five,  particularly 
in  the  winters.  The  work  is  often  wanted  back  at  the 
warehouses  in  a  great  liuny. 

The  work  in  all  the  villages  lound  is  much  of  the 
same  kind,  .and  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  as  in 
Arnold  and  Day  brook. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham 
District. 
Arnold. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


Daybrook, 


RUDDINGTON. 

Rev.  Henry  Bell,  Incumbent  of  Ruddington. 

This  village,  which  is  about  5  miles  from  Netting-  The  frames  here  are  not  worked  by  power,  but  the 
ham  has  a  population  of  about  2,500,  of  whom  about  manufacture  is  gradually  being  removed  into  the  large 
two-thirds  are  engaged  in  the  hosiery  manufacture,  factories. 

M  m 


Euddinffton. 
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The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham 

District. 
Kuddington. 

Mr.J.E.Wliite. 


Childi'en  and  young  persons  are  employed  in  great 
numbers,  chiefly  in  their  own  homes,  in  winding 
cotton  bobbins  for  the  frames  and  seaming  the 
materials  produced  to  form  hose.  They  begin  at 
very  early  ages,  sometimes  as  young  as  six  or  younger. 
The  work  is  light,  but  is  often  carried  on  in  crowded 
and  unhealthy  rooms,  and  the  air  is  often  foul,  but  1 
believe  that  the  hours  are  not  excessive.  Large 
numbers  of  boys  of  12  years  old  and  upwards,  are  also 
employed  in  working  frames.    In  the  villages  round 


Nottingham  very  large  numbers  of  children  and  young 
persons  are  employed  in  the  same  way. 

In  consequence  of  this  employment,  as  a  rule  I 
cannot  get  girls  to  attend  the  national  school  beyond 
the  age  of  7  or  8,  a,s  the  girls  are  not  allowed  to  bring 
their  seaming.  There  is  a  large  free  school  where 
many  stay  older,  as  till  between  13  and  18,  but  these 
are  of  rather  a  higher  class,  who  are  not  employed 
upon  hosiery. 


Bulwell. 


BULWELL. 

This  is  a  large  straggling  village,  four  miles  from  Nottingham,  with  a  population  of  nearly  4,000 
persons,  living  in  narrow  dirty  lanes,  dependent  chiefly  on  the  manufacture  of  gloves  knitted  upon 
hand  frames,  and  from  the  decay  of  this  trade  now  in  great  poverty. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lee. 


I  am  glove  manufactm-er  (middleman)  here,  having 
40  frames  which  I  let  out.  There  were  about  600 
frames  in  the  village,  but  about  three  years  ago  the 
trade  fell  off  very  much,  and  more  so  still  in  the  last 
year,  and  now  there  are  not  more  than  200  or  300 
frames.  These  are  all  in  private  houses,  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
to  a  house.  Most  gloves  now  made  here  are  made  on 
a  single  frame,  and  are  of  cotton  or  spun  silk.  The 
decay  of  the  trade  is  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  kid 
gloves.  In  the  neighbouring  village  of  Hucknall  they 
have  taken  to  making  falls,  shawls,  &c.  of  Shetland 
wool  on  the  frames  instead  of  gloves. 

The  thread  is  wound  on  bobbins  by  a  child  of  the 
family,  or  if  a  man  has  several  frames,  and  wants  more 


winding  than  his  wife  or  child  can  do,  or  has  no  family, 
he  employs  a  neighbour's  child.  A  child  begins  this 
work  at  about  9  years  old.  There  are  no  fixed  hours 
of  employment,  but  the  work  is  done  as  it  is  wanted, 
and  as  orders  come.  The  usual  time  to  begin  is  after 
breakfast,  and  to  leave  otf  about  9  or  10  p.m.  when 
busy.  But  in  many  houses  the  frames  are  going  very 
late,  past  midniglit. 

The  stitching  of  the  gloves  is  done  by  women  and 
their  own  children  in  their  homes  here.  The  cheven- 
ing  (embroidering)  is  done  by  women  in  Nottingham. 
Girls  begin  to  learn  to  stitch  at  about  6  or  7  years  old, 
but  as  trade  is  now  the  women  alone  do  all  that  is  to 
be  done. 


Mary  Thorpe. 


Little  children  here  begin  to  work  at  stitching 
gloves  when  very  young.  My  little  sister,  now  5^ 
years  old,  can  stitch  a  good  many  little  fingers,  and  is 
very  clever,  having  been  at  it  for  two  years  {i.e., 
began  when  she  was  31  years  old).  She  used  to  stand 
on  a  stool  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  up  to  the  candle  on 
the  table.  I  have  seen  many  begin  as  young  as  that, 
and  they  do  so  stiU,  because  it  makes  them  cleverer  if 
they  begin  young.  Parents  are  not  particular  about 
the  age  if  they  have  work,  as  they  must  do  it. 

Little  childi'en  are  kept  up  shamefully  late,  if  there 
is  work,  especially  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights, 
when  it  is  often  till  11  and  12.  They  have  to  make 
two  days  out  of  Friday.  Children  younger  than  7,  but 
not  younger  than  6,  are  kept  up  as  late  as  that. 
Mothers  will  pin  them  to  their  knee  to  keeji  them  to 
their  work,  and  if  they  are  sleepy  give  them  a  slap  on 
the  head  to  keep  them  awake.  If  the  children  are 
pinned  up  so,  they  cannot  fall  when  they  are  slapped, 
or  if  they  go  to  sleep.  I  have  often  seen  the  children 
slapped  in  this  way  and  cry.  The  child  has  so  many 
fingers  set  for  it  to  stitch  before  it  goes  to  bed  and 
must  do  them. 

Many  women  and  girls  too  wiU  sit  up  at  work  all 
through  the  night  till  7  in  the  morning.  Girls  as 
young  as  13  or  14  will  do  that,  and  girls  of  11  and 
12  will  sit  up  till  1  and  2,  but  not  beyond  that. 
However,  the  times  will  depend  upon  the  mothers, 
who  are  different  as  to  this.  I  have  sat  up  myself 
stitching  all  through  the  night,  after  being  at  woi'k 
at  a  factory  all  day,  and  others  will  stitch  after  their 
day's  work  in  the  same  way. 

Girls  do  not  go  out  to  do  stitching  only,  but  little 
girls  of  8  or  so  often  go  out  to  nurse  a  baby,  and  have 
to  stitch  while  the  baby  is  asleep  in  the  day,  and  they 
are  kept  to  stitch  after  the  baby  is  put  to  bed.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights  they  are  kept  till  9  and 
10,  if  good  wage  is  given,  i.e.,  towards  2s.  a  week. 
It  is  seldom  as  much  as  2s.  6d.  Parents  will  not 
generally  let  them  stay  later  than  9  or  10,  because 
they  thiidv  that  they  have  done  enough  work  for  the 
money  then,  and  they  often  want  them  to  stitch  for 
themselves  at  home  when  they  get  back.    I  went  out 


myself  to  nurse  a  baby  when  I  was  "  going  seven."  I 
was  always  kept  to  stitch  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights  till  9  or  10.  Once  I  was  kept  till  11,  and  my 
father  came  and  fetched  me  away,  and  would  not  allow 
it  any  more.  But  he  was  very  particular.  I  always 
went  at  7  in  the  morning,  except  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  when  I  went  at  8  and  had  my  breakfast 
first.  It  is  quite  common  for  little  girls  to  go  to  nurse 
and  stitch  so  still. 

What  makes  the  work  come  so  heavy  at  the  end  of 
the  week  is  that  the  men  are  "  shacking  "  at  the  be- 
ginning. On  "  Saint  Monday  "  they  will  go  pigeoning 
or  on  some  other  amusement,  and  do  but  little  on 
Tuesday  beyond  setting  the  winders  to  work,  and  most 
do  not  begin  regularly  till  Wednesday.  "  Saint  Monday  " 
is  a  common  name  with  them.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  work  regularly  through  the  week  if  they  can 
get  work.  It  would  be  much  better  for  all  to  make 
Monday  like  any  other  day.  As  it  is  the  work  is 
always  behind,  and  comes  in  to  the  stitchers  at  all  times 
on  Friday  night,  up  to  12,  and  1,  and  2.  They  must 
sit  up  to  do  the  work  then  as  the  gloves  have  to  be 
finished  and  taken  into  Nottingham  in  the  morning. 

When  the  men  work  late  the  winders,  young  boys, 
must  also,  but  not  so  late  by  an  hour  or  two,  as  they 
can  get  ahead  of  the  men.  Still  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
work  unseasonable  hours,  they  can  take  scarcely  any 
time  for  their  meals  on  the  late  days  as  they  have  so 
many  "  slips  "  (skeins)  set  them  to  wind  and  must 
finish  them,  but  anyhow  they  will  have  to  stay  some 
nights  till  11.  If  a  man  has  a  few  frames  and  no  child 
of  his  own  suitable,  he  employs  a  boy  to  Avind,  and 
keeps  him  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  till  10  and  1 1  p.m., 
i.e.,  as  late  as  the  parents  Avill  allow  ;  though  parents 
sometimes  will  keep  children  of  their  own  winding  till 
1  or  2.  After  that  they  wind  for  themselves  if  they 
want  it.  There  are,  I  think,  about  a  dozen  shops  in 
the  village  in  which  there  are  as  many  as  six  frames. 
Boys  go  out  to  wind  at  7  or  8  years  old. 

Boys  stitch  fingers  too  sometimes.  I  have  seen  a 
boy  (names  him),  12  years  old,  come  home  from  wind- 
ing at  8  or  9  o'clock,  and  then  set  to  stitch  "  three  dozen 
fingers,"  i.e.,  the  fingers  of  three  dozen  pairs  of  coarse 
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upon  where  he  is,  having  to  do  and  go 


sorts  of  things.  I  have  heard  him  ask 
enough  to  be  a  sailor  ? ' 


through  all 
'Am  I  big 


oloves.  He  works  a  fi-ame  too  sometimes,  getting  into 
ills  uncle's  when  he  (the  uncle)  goes  to  dinner.  This 
little  boy  is  without  a  real  home,  and  very  much  put 

This  statement  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  whose  house  the 
witness  happened  to  come  while  1  was  there.  He  stated  that  he  had  known  her  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  she  (about  25  years  old,  and  the  owner  of  two  small  houses)  was  thoroughly  respectable 
and  trustworthy,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  her  statement,  even  to  the  detail  of 
children  being  pinned  to  the  knee,  was  strictly  true;  and  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  her 
manner  this  was  certainly  the  case.] 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham 
District. 
Bulwell. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


Sarah 

Children  ai-e  not  of  much  use  at  stitching  till  they 
are  about  7,  but  they  are  cleverer  if  they  begin  to 
leai'n  at  about  6,  and  some  do.  Her  rule  is  to  put  her 
children  to  it  as  soon  as  they  can  do  anything,  instead 
of  letting  them  run  about  doing  nothing,  as  some  do. 
The  work  is  not  "  dree,"  except  doing  the  finger  ends 
iind  black  work.  Her  little  girl  Lizzie  there,  aged  11, 
(next  witness)  began  at  6  years  old,  and  is  very  clever 
and  useful,  and  can  now  do  as  much  as  witness  hei'self. 
The  biggest  part  of  the  little  girls  in  the  place  stitch 
in  the  same  way  when  there  is  anything  for  them  to 
do,  but  trade  has  been  very  bad  lately.  About  Thurs- 
day the  stitchers  begin  to  work  very  hard.  This  is 
because  many  of  the  men  are  "  shacking  "  on  "  Saint 
Monday,"  and  often  Tuesday  too,  though  some  steady 
hands  begin  early.  Began  lace  running  herself  at  1 1 
years  old. 

Elizabeth  White,  age  11. — Began  stitching  at  6 
years  old.  Can  do  a  dozen  fingers  between  breakfast 
and  dinner.  Does  three  fingers  to  each  pair  of  gloves. 
Mother  does  the  rest,  viz.,  hands,  thumbs,  and  little 
fingers  in  the  same  time.  Has  done  3^  dozen  in  a  long 
day,  i.e.,  from  about  8  in  the  morning  till  12  or  1  at 
night.  Worked  till  1  o'clock  last  night  (Friday),  and 
had  begun  at  91  in  the  morning.    Her  general  time 


White. 

on  Friday  night  is  sometimes  till  12,  sometimes  till  1. 
Has  been  odd  times  after  1,  but  thinks  she  has  never 
turned  2.  Began  to  work  till  12  and  1  when  she  was 
about  9  years  old. 

Can  see  very  well  always,  even  when  working  late 
at  night  plainer  than  in  the  day,  if  the  days  are  dark. 
Her  eyes  ache  most  nights  when  she  is  on  the  black, 
not  otherwise.  Cotton  gloves  are  5d.  the  dozen  (pair) 
for  stitching,  6c?.  if  black,  and  S^c?.  if  small  (child's). 

Has  gone  to  school  for  half  days.  Can  read  and 
write.  (Shows  a  neatly  written  copybook  filled.) 
Learned  sewing  also,  but  no  sums. 

[This  child  looked  cheerful  and  well,  and,  as 
well  as  her  little  sister,  is  well  taught,  and 
the  house  also  looked  neat  and  comfortable  ; 
though  I  was  told  that  the  family  are  some- 
times a  day  almost  entirely  without  food.] 

Jane  White,  age  5. — "  I'm  5  years  old,  and  going 
6."  Has  begun  stitching,  but  since  the  summer  (it 
is  December)  ;  "  only  for  pleasure  "  (the  mother  says\ 
Goes  to  Sunday  and  week-day  school.  Reads  without 
spelling  "  it  is  wicked,  &c."  That  means  "  being  bad 
children." 


Eliza  Watson. 


Is  stitching  gloves.  Began  at  5  years  old.  Her 
little  girl  there,  Elizabeth  Ann,  just  5  years  old  (next 
witness),  has  stitched  a  few  fingers.  She  (the  child) 
began  several  months  since,  and  can  do  them  nicely. 
In  good  times  little  girls  begin  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  by  6  or  7  get  useful.  In  some  houses  little  girls 
of  8  or  9  stay  up  at  work  till  9  or  10.  That  is  too 
late.  Has  sat  up  herself  all  through  the  night  at  work, 
and  "many  more  beside  me  have."  But  she  would 
never  do  it  again  as  she  has  done,  because  it  would 
soon  kill  anybody.    When  there  is  plenty  of  work  it  is 


quite  common  to  work  past  midnight.  Often  girls 
will  sit  up  all  night  to  earn  something  to  get  a  new 
dress  with  at  Whitsuntide. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Watson,  age  5. — Has  stitched  some 
fingers.  Has  begun  several  months.  (Was  5  last 
month.)  That  (picture  of  dog)  is  "  dog."  Knows  a 
few  large  letters. 

[This  child  was   depressed  and  timid  far 
beyond  other  children  of  like  age.] 


Jeremiah  O 

Works  in  a  glove  frame.  Before  that  was  a  winder 
ever  since  he  was  able  to  wind,  i.e.,  ever  since  5^  years 
old.  It  took  him  about  five  or  six  months  to  learn 
winding,  and  then  he  could  do  it  pretty  well.  When 
he  was  8  years  old  he  could  wind  for  seven  or  eight 
frames.  That  would  take  from  about  7  in  the  morning 
to  11  or  10  at  night.  He  was  at  work  most  nights  till 
about  that  time,  and  on  Fridays  sometimes  to  12,  but 
never  past  1  a.m. 

Two  years  ago  he  left  off  winding  and  began  to  work 
in  a  frame,  and  works  at  it  from  about  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 
Those  are  his  regular  hours  eveiy  day,  and  have  been 
since  he  began.  But  at  fii'st  you  cannot  keep  at  it  aU 
the  time.  It  makes  the  arms  and  wrists  ache  ;  no 
other  part.  It  took  him  about  three  months  to  learn. 
Some  would  get  used  to  it  sooner.  "  A  very  many  " 
begin  to  work  in  frames  as  young  as  10.  Most  do.  It 
takes  him  about  seven  hours  to  make  a  dozen,  and  in 
a  common  day  he  makes  1^  dozens.  Has  done  2^ 
dozens  in  a  day.  Some  could  do  more,  and  he  has 
heard  a  boy  of  about  14  say  that  he  had  made  14 
dozens  in  a  week.  "  That's  about  two  dozen  and  a 
half  every  day."  Witness  has  six  dozen  set  him  to 
make  in  a  week,  and  gets  Is.  for  himself  for  each 
dozen  which  he  makes  beyond  that.  The  gloves  which 
he  makes  are  about  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  4c?.,  or  if  black  2s, 


DHAM,  age  14. 

The  work  makes  his  eyes  ache  at  night,  most  nights 
when  he  is  on  the  black.  Stops  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Has  been  to  school  on  j^arts  of  days.  Can  read  (but 
little).  Can  write,  "not  very  well."  (Asked  about 
sums)  "  Never  done  one  in  my  life."  Does  not  know 
what  an  animal  is,  or  whether  that  cat  there  is  one. 

[This  boy  is  very  depressed  and  listless,  and 
without  any  of  the  vivacity  natural  to  his. 
age,  but  with  the  manner  of  a  grave  middle- 
aged  man,  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  not, 
as  I  had  thought,  in  bad  health.] 

John  Oldham. — Is  father  to  last  witness.  When 
trade  was  good  the  common  age  for  a  boy  to  begin  to 
work  in  a  frame  was  about  14.  A  boy  is  strong  enough 
at  12,  unless  he  is  very  delicate,  and  that  is  a  good  age 
to  begin.  A  boy's  glove  frame  is  16  inches  wide.  A 
wider  18.  Many  years  ago  he  heard  speak  of  boys 
beginning  at  7  and  8  years  old,  and  having  the  seats 
and  treadles  raised  for  them,  as  theii'  legs  and  arms 
were  too  short  to  reach  without.  But  they  do  not 
begin  so  soon  now,  as  the  trade  is  not  worth  learning, 
and  boys  are  going  off  to  bleach  yards,  coal  pits,  &c. 
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Thomas  Williamson,  age  12. 


Winds  for  father  here,  and  for  another  man  in  the 
next  house,  and  has  l)een  a  winder  for  four  years. 
Could  wind  for  six  frames.  When  he  is  busy  he  begins 
after  breakfast,  and  leaves  oif  at  7  or  6,  but  he  has 
wound  till  9  or  10.  Is  paid  2^d.  for  a  score  slips. 
The  most  he  ever  won  in  a  day  was  96  slips  (about  Is.) 


That  day  he  had  begun  at  breakfast  time  and  done 
by  4  p.m. 

Has  been  at  Sunday  school  ever  since  he  was  4  or  5 
years  old,  and  to  a  week  school  for  a  short  time.  Can 
read  (does.)  Is  beginning  to  write.  Never  did  any 
sums. 


Rev.  Herbert  C.  Brewster,  Curate  of  Bulwell. 


The  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  3,800,  are  all  ex- 
ti'emely  poor,  their  staple  trade,  glovemaking,  having 
been  fast  failing  for  the  last  few  years,  particularly  for 
the  last  three  or  four.  I  have  understood  that  it  was 
very  prosperous  till  about  10  years  ago,  when  a  strike 
amongst  the  men  led  the  manufacturers  to  distrust 
them,  and  to  withdraw  many  of  their  frames  to  Belper 
and  elsewhere.  The  rent  now  paid  for  frames  is  about 
half  what  it  was.  In  good  trade  it  was  often  very 
high. 

The  place  is  very  badly  pi-ovided  with  the  means  of 
education,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people 
can  afford  to  pay  anything  at  all  towards  it  for  their 
children.  It  is  very  few  that  are  able  to  continue  the 
small  weekly  penny  payments  to  the  clothing  clubs. 
For  the  same  reason  the  book  club  is  now  closed, 
though  the  payment  was  only  a  half-penny  a  week. 
When  once  they  are  in  arrears  they  cannot  make  them 
up,  and  do  not  like  to  show  themselves  again. 

There  is  a  Church  Sunday  school,  with  an  average 
of  about  loO  girls,  from  4  years  old  upwards,  about 
eight  being  between  18  and  25,  who  come  from  fac- 
tories, &c.,  and  a  boy's  school  of  about  110.  There 
are  Sunday  schools  of  other  kinds,  with  probably  a 
larger  number.  There  is  also  an  endowed  school  for 
boys,  but  not  in  an  efficient  state,  and  the  numbers 
very  small.  There  are  also  two  dames  and  a  master, 
who  have  day  schools.  But  at  all  (the  day  schools) 
there  is  a  weekly  payment  of  2c?.  or  ?id. 


In  former  years  I  have  had  night  schools  with  as 
large  an  attendance  as  the  room  would  allow  of,  about 
50  ;  but  this  year,  owing  to  the  general  poverty  fi'om 
the  depression  of  trade,  money  cannot  be  spared  from 
more  pressing  purposes,  and  even  the  lighting  and 
warming  of  a  room  cannot  be  paid  for. 

The  employment  is  very  irregular,  and  will  probably 
always  be  so  for  the  future,  to  judge  from  my  expe- 
lience.  The  irregularity  is  greatest  where  there  are 
one  or  two  frames  in  houses.  Only  the  most  indus- 
trious men  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Even 
in  good  times  many  will  not  begin  before  Tuesday, 
and  even  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  night  they  work 
very  hard.  I  have  heard  the  frames  going  at  2  a.m., 
and  have  no  doubt  that  some  work  all  through  the 
night.  Where  there  are  a  few  frames  together  in  a 
shop  the  work  begins  earlier  in  the  week,  and  is  more 
regular,  probably  because  the  owner  of  a  shop  is,  as 
he  naturally  must  be,  a  man  of  more  industuy  and 
energy. 

After  the  glove  comes  off  the  frame  it  has  to  be 
stitched  by  the  wife  and  children,  and  to  be  ready  to 
be  taken  in  on  Saturday.  This  keeps  the  families  up 
very  late  on  Friday  night. 

The  persons  in  Bulwell  in  whose  names  statements 
are  made  above  are  fair  specimens  of  their  class,  and 
trustworthy. 


The  following  letters  were  afterwards  written  by  Mr.  Brewster  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  by 
me,  whether  any  protection  could  be  aftbrded  to  the  young,  either  by  requiring  licences  for  frames 
or  by  making  the  head  of  a  family  responsible  for  excessive  work  in  his  house. 


Bulwell  Rectory,  Nottingham. 
Dear  Sir,  18th  Dec.  1862. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  upon  consideration  I  do 
not  think  that  any  system  of  requiring  a  licence  for 
working  frames  would  be  of  appreciable  benefit  to  the 
children  employed  in  this  village.  The  winding  and 
stitching  would  always  be  done  in  private  houses,  and 
there  I  do  not  see  how  any  method  of  limiting  the 
hours  of  children's  labour  could  be  enforced.  A  licence 
might  affect  a  young  boy  set  to  work  in  a  frame  too 
early,  but  only  partially,  for  such  cases  rarely  occur  in 
shops  where  more  than  the  members  of  one  family 
work,  and  in  private  houses,  where  the  whole  family 
benefit  by  the  child's  labour,  any  law  would  constantly 
be  evaded. 

The  root  of  the  evil,  and  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
crime  in  the  parish,  is  the  system  of  working  frames  at 
home.  On  Tuesday  last  I  heard  but  three  frames  at 
work,  and  they  were  all  in  "  shops."  In  good  times 
the  men  ivill  not  work  early  in  the  week  ;  in  bad  times 
they  cannot,  for  the  work  does  not  come  to  them. 

The  gradual  decay  of  the  glove  trade  during  the  last 
few  years  has,  I  think,  increased  the  evil  of  overwork- 
ing very  young  children.  In  many  families  it  is  not 
worth  while  keeping  a  boy  to  wind  or  a  girl  to  stitch, 
when  the  winding  or  stitching  will  not  completely 
support  them,  and  they  arc  old  enough  to  leave  home, 
so  the  work  devolves  on  children  from  5  to  9  years  old, 
who  must  be  kept  at  home,  and  the  produce  of  whose 
labour  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  parents.  And  so 
long  as  this  class  of  labour  is  carried  on  in  private 


houses  I  do  not  see  how  any  legislation  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

I  remain.  Sec. 
J.  E.  White,  Esq.  Herbert  Brewster. 

Bulwell  Rectory,  Nottingham, 
My  Dear  Sir,  •5th  Jan.  1863. 

With  regard  to  the  overworking  of  young  children 
in  this  parish,  I  think  that  making  the  head  of  a  family 
punishable  for  gi'oss  cases  of  such  overwork  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  an  indirect  influence  in  gradually 
checking  the  practice.  It  could  not  act  quickly,  or 
very  directly,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  obtaining  evidence  in  most  cases.  But 
supposing  a  small  fine  were  imposed,  half  of  which 
wei'e  to  go  to  the  person  giving  information,  there 
would  always  be  some  few  cases  brought  to  light, 
either  through  children  who  run  away  to  escape  ill 
usage,  or  through  discharged  servants  and  "  nurse 
girls,"  or,  in  the  worst  cases,  through  the  indignation 
of  better-thinking  neighbours.  The  fine  must  be  small, 
or  the  attempted  remedy  would  defeat  itself,  for  the 
people  through  long  habit  have  become  hardened  to  the 
evil,  and  in  their  poor  condition  a  heavy  fine  would 
arouse  popular  sympathy  with  the  person  fined.  Let 
the  fine  be,  say,  not  less  than  5s.  nor  more  than  405., 
the  higher  sums  to  be  imposed  where  the  offence  is 
repeated  

I  remain,  &c. 
J.  E.  White,  Esq.  Herbert  Brewster. 
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SUTTON. 

This  town,  though  with  the  appearance  of  only  a  village,  has  a  population  of  nearly  8,000,  a  greai 
part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  chiefly  of  the  rougher  kind.  I  have  under- 
stood that  where  the  work  is  of  this  quality,  the  labour  being  heavier  and  worse  paid,  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  is  usually  lower  and  the  hours  of  work  more  likely  to  be  excessive. 

George  Cawthoune. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingliam 
District. 
Sutton. 
Mr.  J.E.White. 


Has  four  frames  here.  Gives  2s.  a  week  to  a  boy  of 
12  as  winder  ;  be  comes  at  8  and  generally  leaves  by 
7,  but  sometimes  stays  till  9.  Should  send  him  away 
then.  Seven  is  a  common  age  for  beginning  as  winder, 
and  a  boy  cannot  do  much  then.  They  could  not  reach 
to  wind  younger  than  that. 

Began  to  work  in  a  frame  at  12  years  old.  "  If  1 
"  had  a  hundred  children  I  would  not  put  them  into  a 
"  frame  before  12  ;"  not  into  the  least  and  lightest 
frame.  Would  not  on  any  account,  "  if  I  was  ever  so 
"  poor  ;  if  I  had  only  a  sup  of  bread."  If  they  begin 
too  young  it  stops  them  from  growing.  It  ruins  them. 
Knows  many  that  begin  by  10.  The  frames  have  to 
be  altered  to  suit  them  by  raising  the  seats,  &c.  After 
two  or  three  months  they  can  do  a  full  day's  work. 
They  have  a  "  stint "  (task)  of  so  many  pairs  of  stock- 
ings set  for  them  to  do.  In  about  a  year  a  boy  could 
do  a  couple  of  dozen  in  a  week,  and  would  then  perhaps 
get  Id.  or  2d.  given  over  for  himself.  Formerly,  when 
there  were  apprentices,  they  were  kept  very  close  to 
work,  and  it  made  some  hump-backed,  knock-kneed, 
and  so  on. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  frames  stand  are  many  of 
them  very  small  and  close,  and  the  confinement  is  very 
bad,  and  weakens  you  very  much.  Many  rooms  are 
worse  than  this  (7  feet  wide,  nearly  18  long  into  the 
door  recess,  and  6  feet  4  inches  high),  and  some  nar- 
rower. Many  are  like  it.  Four,  three,  or  five  frames 
in  a  room  is  a  common  number.  There  are  few  rooms 
in  Sutton  with  above  five,  barring  odd  ones  Avhich  may 
have  towards  nine.  His  frame  is  30  gauge,  and  30 
inches  wide,  which  is  wide.  (The  "  frame  "  is  fixed 
in  a  wider  framework,  which  makes  the  whole  con- 
siderably wider.) 

Girls  begin  to  seam  at  about  7  years  old.  They  are 
no  good  till  that  age,  but  are  useful  then.  There  is  no 
school  to  go  to  here  without  paying.  At  the  National 
School  it  is  2d.  or  Sd  a  week  ;  at  some  6c?.  But  they 
learn  nothing.  They  cannot  aiford  to  send  their  chikken. 

Martha  Cawthorne,  wife  of  last  witness. — Her  eldest 
daughter  began  to  seam  at  6  years  old.  Some  begin 
earlier,  at  about  5  ;  but  not  to  keep  at  it  regularly. 
At  about  8  they  get  useful.  At  that  age  they  begin 
after  breakfast,  which  they  have  at  about  9,  and  woi'Ic 
till  8  or  9  at  night,  but  plenty  as  young  as  that  work 
later,  viz.,  till  9,  10,  and  1 1.    That  is  not  so  bad  when 


trade  is  good.  On  Friday  night  many  work  till  12 
and  1.  Is  sure  they  would  at  that  age.  They  must 
finish  the  work. 

A  girl  under  13  would  not  sit  up  past  1,  but  at  14 
or  15  many  sit  up  till  3  and  4,  and  even  all  night,  the 
night  before  going  in.  There  are  different  going-in 
days.  Has  many  a  time  sat  up  herself  all  through 
the  night.  It  is  quite  common.  Believes  that  many 
in  the  town  make  it  a  regular  practice  to  keep  their 
children  up  in  this  way  if  they  are  old  enough  to  help. 
If  a  child  can  do  only  a  hose  an  hour  it  is  a  great  help. 
This  lassie  (her  daughter),  who  is  7,  would  just  do 
that.  Kept  her  uj)  lately  with  herself  seaming  hose, 
but  it  made  her  (the  child)  bad  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  cost  her  (the  mother)  a  shilling. 

For  seaming  common  hose  the  pay  is  7f/.,  6d.,  5d., 
4:^d.,  or  4fZ.  a  dozen  pairs,  according  to  size,  &c.,  and 
the  finer  lO^d.,  lid.,  or  16c?.  a  dozen,  but  that  is  harder, 
and  does  not  pay  more  really.  This  is  not  paid  till  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  if  the  work  is  not  finished  in 
time  the  agent  will  not  pay  at  all,  so  they  must  sit  up, 
however  late. 

Some  of  the  agents  give  tickets  to  go  to  shops  instead 
of  money,  "  what  you  call  trucking,"  but  that  is  not  so 
much  done  as  it  used  to  be. 

Mary  Ann  Cawthorne,  age  1 8,  daughter  to  last  two 
witnesses. — Seaming  is  very  hard  Avork  Avhen  it  is  fine, 
and  she  would  sooner  do  coarse.  The  fine  is  very  bad 
for  the  eyes,  and  makes  them  dim  from  having  to  stare 
at  it  so  long.  Has  many  a  time  sat  at  seaming  all 
through  the  night.  When  she  first  did  so  "  was  not  so 
"  old  as  that"  (14). 

John  Caiuthornc,  age  14,  Iwoiher  to  last  witness. — 
Has  not  been  at  frame  long.  Wound  before  that  since 
he  w^as  7. 

Has  been  at  Sunday  school  all  his  life,  and  at  the 
Church  week-day  school  from  4  years  old  to  6.  Does 
not  know  "  B  "  or  "  C  "  (A  shown).  "  They  call  that 
"  A  at  school."  Does  not  know  "  3."  Reads  "  2  "  as 
"  nine." 

At  the  Sunday  school,  the  national,  the  man  sets 
lads  to  teach  you,  some  no  bigger  than  yourself.  These 
"  Ax  you  to  spell,  and  if  you  don't  tliey  hit  you. 
"  Tliey  never  ax  you  more  than  once."  Knows  two  or 
three  Scriptui'e  names  when  mentioned,  e.g.,  Solomon, 
Joseph. 


Matilda  Wilkinson. 


Has  six  children,  the  eldest  10.  They  have  to  begin 
work  (seaming)  "  before  they  are  able."  They  ought 
to  be  at  school,  but  she  cannot  pay  for  It.  There  is  no 
free  school. 

At  about  7  years  old  they  begin  to  be  useful.  Her 
eldest  has  always  been  nursing,  and  so  has  not  done 
seaming  a  deal.  Thinks  there  are  not  many  begin  be- 
fore 6  years  old. 

Sometimes  has  no  work  at  all  for  a  week,  and  then 
some  is  wanted  in  a  great  hurry.  That  is  because  they 
are  so  put  about  for  cotton  now.    Does  six  pairs  of 


stockings  for  2>\d.  the  lot.  They  have  to  be  seamed 
fi'om  top  to  bottom  and  on  each  side  of  the  foot. 

Oftener  than  not  works  till  1  a.m.  when  she  has  work, 
and  has  done  till  dayliglit,  but  "  not  so  often,"  because 
she  was  not  so  much  good  the  next  day.  Likes  her 
children  to  work  till  9  or  9\  p.m.,  not  more.  The  eldest 
one  or  two  may  have  worked  after  10.  Girls  of  14  or 
15  ought  to  be  a-bed,  but  they  generally  work  till  11 
on  Friday  night.  She  does  not  know  whether  they  go 
longer.  Herself  and  her  two  girls  here  have  to  Avork 
hard  to  make  3s.  in  a  week. 


Elizabe 

Has  worked  at  seaming  all  her  life.  Some  begin  at 
6  years  old,  "  before  they  have  any  business."  Not 
earlier.  By  7  or  8  they  will  be  at  it  every  night  about 
till  10,  and  on  Fridays  later,  but  past  midnight  is  not 
very  common.  It  is  "just  accordingly."  A  girl  of 
10  or  11  is  fit  to  work  to  10  or  11,  but  some  begin  to 
do  so  younger.  "  Some  have  to  be  put  to  it  so  soon,  it 
"  seems  a  big  shame."  Some  women  work  all  night  ; 
many  who  have  large  families  do  so.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  girl  not  grown  up  would  sit  at  work  all  through  the 


a  Ward. 

night.  But  girls  of  15  or  16  do.  Calls  that  maki  no- 
two  days  instead  of  one.  There  is  most  sitting  up 
when  trade  is  good,  but  it  has  been  very  bad  and 
"  unregular  "  lately.  Most  girls  in  the  place  are  at  the 
same  work.  Whether  a  girl  of  12  sits  up  at  work 
past  12  is  "just  accordingly." 

Besides  the  seaming  there  is  "'  pairing,"  he,  Avhich 
they  call  "  getting  up." 

There  is  a  national  school  in  the  town,  which  is 
free  to  several. 


M  m  3 
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The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham 
District. 
Sutton. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


James  Marrett. 

Is  a  stockener.  Began  to  work  in  a  frame  at  9  years 
old,  but  does  not  think  that  any  begin  before  10  now, 
and  11  or  1 2  is  more  common,  and  at  that  age  they  are 
strong  enough  for  small  frames,  working  at  first  only 
half  a  day,  &c.,  i.e.,  about  5  or  6  hours.  That  is 
enough.  In  two  years  they  can  work  full  time,  and 
generally  do,  beginning  at  about  7  and  leaving  otF 
at  8. 

Some  begin  to  be  winders  at  5  years  old,  but  not 
many  ;  it  is  according  to  the  situation  of  the  family. 
Many  begin  at  from  6  to  9  years  old  ;  the  eldest  child 
usually  has  to  begin  the  youngest.  By  6  or  7  years 
old  a  child  can  wind  for  two  frames,  unless  they  are 
"  toppers."  If  another  set  of  bobbins  is  wanted  to  be 
wound  the  child  must  go  on,  but  after  about  8  o'clock 
(at  night)  they  (parents)  "  take  pity  of  them,"  and  let 
them  go  to  bed,  and  then  wind  for  themselves  instead. 
A  child  of  7  is  seldom  at  work  after  9  p.m.,  but  is 
sometimes  till  10.  By  8  or  9  years  old  they  begin  to 
be  later,  and  will  wind  till  10  o'clock.    Seamers  begin 


at  about  the  same  age  as  winders. 

The  work  is  so  uncertain  that  it  must  be  done  when 
it  comes.  If  they  could  get  the  stuff  fi'om  the  ware- 
house more  regularly  they  would  all  have  more  time. 


Mary  Marrett,  wife  to  last  witness. — Children  begin 
to  be  seamers  when  about  6,  but  get  tired  in  two  or 
three  hours.  By  aljout  7  years  of  age  they  are  useful. 
By  about  12  years  old  their  regular  time  is  from  9  in 
the  morning  to  10  at  night.  At  odd  times  they  work 
till  12  or  12^.  That  is  quite  the  common  thing  on 
Fridays,  but  it  would  not  be  after  1  once  in  a  year  at 
Most  of  the  young  gii'ls  in  the  place  seam 
at  home,  though  some  take  their  work  to 


that  age 
and  all 
school. 


James  Marrett,  aged  13,  son  to  two  preceding  wit- 
nesses.— If  there  is  plenty  of  work  he  winds  for  8  or  9 
hours,  between  about  8  or  9  in  the  morning  and  9  or  10 
at  night,  with  breaks  between.  If  the  work  is  good,  i.e., 
winds  easily,  he  can  get  beforehand  with  it  ;  if  it  is 
bad  he  cannot.  Has  wound  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights  after  12  many  a  time,  and  two  oi-  three  times 
till  1 .  The  general  time  in  winter  is  till  1 0  or  1 1  at 
night.  Sometimes  gets  up  to  work  at  5  in  the  morn- 
ing, or,  in  winter,  at  6,  on  Saturday  or  Friday.  Was 
three  months  at  the  national  school.  Goes  now  to 
Sunday  school.    Can  read  words  of  one  syllable. 


John  R 

Works  in  a  stocking  frame  here  (in  one  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Hepworth's  shops).  Began  to  work  in  a  "  one  topper" 
(stocking  frame)  at  10  yeai's  old,  at  home,  his  father 
working  in  the  only  other  frame.  Is  now  between  24 
and  25.  Began  at  7  or  6  in  the  morning,  never  before 
5,  and  used  to  give  over  at  9  or  9^  p.m.  if  he  left  off 
early.  "Dare  say  I  have  gone  till  11."  Has  worked 
till  nearly  12  when  "  hard  on,"  as  on  Friday.  W^ould 
have  stopped  about  a  couple  of  hours  during  the  day 
then.  There  is  never  much  work  done  on  Monday. 
That  is  the  usual  way  of  woi'king,  and  he  has  worked 
in  the  same  way  always. 

The  fathers  set  their  boys  so  many  dozen  pairs  to  do 
in  a  week.  Used  to  have  three  dozen  set  him,  and 
have  for  himself  all  that  he  did  above  that.  Has  done 
3^  dozens  or  so  in  a  week,  and  got  Is.  for  himself. 
Has  pretty  good  sight.  His  is  wide  work,  and  does 
not  hurt  the  eyes.  Began  to  wind  when  he  was  7,  and 
wound  for  thi'ee  frames  ;  sometimes  winding  only  half 
a  day,  at  others  till  4  or  5  p.m.,  but  not  often,  though 
the  frames  might  be  going  till  12,  Some  winders 
have  to  stay  till  10  or  1 1  p.m. 


ENSHAW. 

Went  to  an  infant  school  a  bit,  but  "  not  a  deal "  to 
Sunday  school.  Says  he  does  not  know  his  letters,  but 
(the  word  "  let "  being  shown  says)  "  1-e-t ; — isn't  it  ?  " 
Cannot  sound  it.  Does  not  know  "  2  "  or  "  1  "  in  large 
print.  "  Am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  can't.  Am  very  bad 
"  at  it."  Has  heard  people  read  out  of  the  newspapers, 
but  has  not  heard  of  the  Queen's  name.  "  Have  heard 
"  that  name  "  (Victoria),  but  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
her  name.  Has  heard  peojile  reading  of  France,  but 
does  not  know  what  it  is,  or  whethei'  it  is  the  name  of 
a  place.  Has  been  "  very  little "  to  church  or  chapel 
to  hear  people  pray  or  preach.  (Is  asked  how  the 
world  was  made.)  "  Have  not  heard  about  that." 
Does  not  know  who  made  it.  Has  not  heard  of  Adam 
"  a  deal." 

[This  man,  though  stunted  in  body,  did  not 
look  naturally  dull  in  mind.  As  his  master 
and  fellow  workmen  were  by  I  forbore  to 
test  his  knowledge  further.] 


Joseph  Simms. 


Began  in  a  ft'ame  at  1 1  years  old,  and  before  that 
wound  for  two  years.  After  being  at  the  frame  for 
six  mouths  used  to  sit  at  it  for  12  or  13  hours  in  a  day. 
"  You  have  to  work  about  15  or  16  hours, — a  stockener 
has."  At  first  it  made  him  ache,  his  wrists  chiefly 
and  across  his  body  below  the  stomach.  Is  not  short 
sighted.  Working  at  home  he  could  make  about 
Is.  Qd.  or  2s.  a  week  up  to  18  or  19  years  old,  when 
he  left  home. 

Went  to  week-day  school  before  he  began  winding. 


"  Was  just  about  as  forward  when  I  came  away  as 
when  I  went."  Knew  his  letters  then,  and  not  much 
moi'e  now.  Cannot  put  them  together,  or  spell  a  word 
by  sound  ;  not  "  horse  "  or  "  hat."  Can  "  c-a-t ;"  "  that 
"  is  about  the  outside."  Is  21  now.  Never  was  at  a 
chm'ch  or  chapel  since  he  worked  in  a  frame.  Does 
not  know  Avhat  people  hear  or  preach  about  there. 
"  I  should  say  He  (Christ)  done  a  many  kind  things;" 
but  does  not  know  what  people  did  to  Him,  or  whether 
they  killed  Him,    They  did  put  Him  on  a  cross. 


Samuel  He 

Has  been  a  winder  since  he  was  6,  beginning^  at 
home,  where  he  also  seamed  for  a  year.  Is  going  to 
Vjegin  ill  a  fi'ame  in  a  few  weeks.  Many  begin  at  the 
same  age.  Comes  to  wind  at  7,  sometimes  at  6  ; 
never  stays  after  7  or  8  p.m. 

Went  to  week-day  school  for  a  year  when  3  years 
old.  Goes  now  on  Sundays,  and  to  chapel.  Can  read 
(spelling  nearly  every  woi'd).  Tried  writing  a  little. 
(His  father  says  he  can  write  better  tlian  he  can  read.) 


ATH,  age  11, 

Cannot  read  "  25."  Does  not  know  what  they  told 
him  about  at  chapel. 

[This  boy  is  very  dull  and  answers  with 
difficulty.] 

Samuel  Heath,  age  7  Has  wound  for  two  years, 

and  has  l)een  to  school  between  whiles  also.  Can  wind 
for  two  or  thi'ce  oi'  four  frames. 

[The  father  of  these  two  boys,  who  was  working 
in  his  frame  in  a  very  small  room,  was 
extremely  haggard.] 
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Francis  Spencer. 


Has  four  frames,  worked  by  himself,  two  sons,  and 
a  man.  Some  want  more  power  than  others  to  work 
them.  One  of  his  sons,  aged  24,  has  been  in  a  frame 
for  14  years  ;  the  other,  aged  16,  for  5.  The  age  of 
beginning  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
Some  are  obliged  to  begin  very  early,  but  it  is 
"  scandalous  "  that  they  should.  His  daughter,  grown 
up,  does  the  winding,  and  the  seaming  is  given  to 
women.  Two  footing  frames  want  four  women  to 
seam  for  them.  A  child  could  not  wind  at  all,  because 
he  could  not  manage  the  thread.  His  daughter  can 
do  their  winding  in  six  hours,  but  some  could  not  wind 
his  stuff  even  in  a  day.  A  day  of  12  hours  is  i^lenty 
to  work  in  a  frame,  but  he  often  does  a  many  more 
himself.  His  average  this  week  has  been  18  hours  a 
day,  and  he  always  reckons  for  16. 

Thomas    Cassidy,   son  to  last  witness. — Began 


working  in  a  "  one  topper  "  frame,  1 6  inches  wide,  at 
10  years  old.  Had  to  have  a  stool  to  stand  on  to  reach 
up  to  "narrow"  (by  hooking  off  and  dropping  stitches), 
and  had  the  treadles  and  foot  piece  raised.  At  first 
worked  for  two  or  tlu-ee  hours  and  got  tired,  most  in 
the  wrist  and  across  the  thighs.  Was  nearly  a  year 
before  he  worked  for  a  whole  day,  and  then  worked 
about  10  hours.  Would  not  pass  12  hours,  i.e.,  not 
counting  meal  times,  till  he  was  17  or  18.  Wanted 
a  good  deal  of  help  when  he  first  began,  but  in  a  year 
could  do  it  quite  by  himself. 

Began  to  wind  at  6  years  old  ("  sooner  than  he  had 
any  business,"  says  the  father). 

Went  to  week-day  school  till  then,  and  to  Sunday 
school  till  he  was  16,  and  has  been  to  a  night  school. 
Can  read.  (Blunders,  e.g.,  reads  "  about "  as  "  by.") 
The  flood  was  when  the  earth  was  drowned. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham 
District. 
Sutton. 

Mr.J.E.  White 


John  Hepworth. 


Has  five  frames  for  making  girls'  hose,  of  either 
cotton  or  wool,  coarse  Avork,  the  frames  being  30 
gauge.  Men  work  the  frames,  four  making  one 
stocking  in  separate  parts  ;  his  son,  aged  11,  winds, 
and  his  little  girl,  aged  13,  "turns  off,"  i.e.,  joins 
parts  of  the  hose  with  a  small  frame  and  hook.  These 
frames  in  full  work  employ  five  women  at  seaming. 
The  women  have  their  own  girls  to  work  with  them, 
but  no  others. 

The  length  of  the  day  is  according  to  the  work. 
The  average  for  men  is  about  12  hours.  They  gene- 
i-ally  lie  by  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  and  make  it 
up  at  the  end,  beginning  in  winter  at  6  in  the  morning, 
but  seldom  earlier,  and  in  summer  at  4  or  5,  working 
then  till  8  or  9  at  night.  They  could  not  hold  out 
longer  then,  but  in  winter  their  regular  time  for  leaving 
off  is  9  or  10  p.m.,  sometimes  they  work  till  11  or  12, 
and  when  they  are  "  thi'ong  "  an  odd  man  will  work  for 
an  order  till  1  ;  but  the  winding  is  generally  done  by  9 


or  10,  and,  if  the  men  are  going  to  begin  very  early, 
enough  winding  foi'  them  to  go  on  with  is  done  the 
night  before.  His  boy  begins  at  7  or  8  in  the  morning 
and  leaves  off  towards  9  at  night ;  but  if  he  has  beea 
"  linty  "  (lazy)  he  has  to  work  later.  The  boy  has  not 
stayed  till  10  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
men  would  not  work  till  1  quite  20  times  in  the  year 
now  as  trade  is  bad. 

Boys  begin  winding  when  about  7  ;  but  even  if 
strong  and  healthy  are  not  fit  for  regular  work  in 
frames  till  about  14.  Some  begin  before  they  are  12, 
but  till  about  that  age  their  legs  and  arms  are  not  long 
enough  to  reach  a  common  frame  well. 

His  boy  (who  is  out)  can  read  easy  verses  in  the 
Bible  without  spelliug,  but  is  not  clever  at  it,  a  ad  has 
been  a  little  at  a  night  school,  and  can  writo  a  little 
with  slate  and  pencil,  but  "  not  to  call  writing,"  and 
cannot  sum. 


Samuel  Radford. 


Has  three  30-gauge  frames,  all  for  stockings  ;  one 
worked  by  a  boy  of  14,  Avho  has  been  at  it  half  a  year. 
Keeps  one  winder,  an  orphan,  aged  1 2,  who  lives  with  him. 
The  day  is  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  work. 
"  They  can  work  all  night  if  they  like."  It  is  gene- 
rally from  about  6  or  7  in  the  morning  till  9  or  10  or 
1 1  at  night.  Sometimes  one  part  of  the  v/ork  is  not 
ready  for  the  other  parts,  and  this  causes  delay.  It 
hajipens  sometimes  in  this  trade  that  men  go  on  till  3 
or  4  in  the  morning.  When  they  are  late  they  keep 
the  winder  till  9  or  10  or  11  at  night,  just  as  they 
want  him. 

His  winder  (not  now  in)  goes  to  Sunday  school,  but 
can  hardly  tell  the  letters.  Could  spell  words  which 
he  knew,  but  not  a  new  word. 


Witness  is  a  teacher  and  treasurer  at  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Sunday  school,  where  there  are  about  150 
boys  and  girls.  At  the  church  school  there  are  more 
than  100,  and  at  four  other  schools  about  300  or  350, 
making  towards  600  in  all.  At  his  school  they  are 
taken  in  at  about  4,  and  stay  till  about  15  or  16.  They 
come  pretty  regularly,  because  there  is  a  system  to 
encoiu'age  this.  Prizes  are  given  for  regular  attend- 
ance and  punctuality.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
may  come  in  late  on  a  Sunday  out  of  the  150,  for 
whom  there  are  25  teachers  ;  about  40  or  50  perhaps 
can  read.  That  is  probably  much  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  other  schools  in  the  place. 


Mr.  William  Wills  Hepworth. 


I  am  a  hosier  (middleman)  here,  employing  about 
80  or  90  frames,  sometimes  more,  which  I  let  out  or 
let  standing  room  foi'.  Many  men  here  have  worked 
hard  when  young,  as  I  did,  and  saved  money  and 
bought  a  frame  or  a  few  fi'ames  of  tlieir  own.  In  a 
time  of  good  trade  a  quick  man  working  regularly  at 
a  frame  from  about  7  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.  can  make 
25s.  a  Aveek,  even  at  coarse  Avork  ;  one  that  I  had  could 
make  30s.  Another  man  at  the  same  work  might  not 
be  able  to  make  more  than  8s.  oi'  10s.  ;  but  the  I'cgular 
practice  Avith  stockeners  is  not  to  begin  much  befoi'e 
Tuesday,  some  not  till  later,  and  to  work  hard  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Some  beginning  even  on  Wednesday 
can  do  a  fair  week's  Avork.  Stockeners  are  very  inde- 
pendent, and  when  trade  is  good  are  often  striking. 
There  are  about  1,700  or  1,800  frames  in  Sutton, 
nearly  all  making  stockings  and  socks,  a  few  woollen 


articles,  such  as  falls  for  ladies  and  neckties,  and  also 
lace  hose  being  made  on  some  of  them.  Of  the  Avhole 
number  of  frames  I  should  say  that  about  300  are 
worked  by  persons  of  from  11  or  12  up  to  18  years 
old.  If  they  begin  early  they  should  not  be  kept  close 
at  work,  as  a  full  day  is  too  much  for  anyone  not  as 
much  as  17  or  18  years  of  age.  The  Avork  does  not 
hurt  the  eyes,  if  plain,  but  if  dark  or  coloured  it  does, 
and  some  of  the  men  say  it  makes  them  nearly  blind. 

There  are  not  many  in  the  jjlace  Avho  employ  Avinders 
not  of  their  OAvn  family,  perhaps  not  more  than  10. 
A  Avinder  is  paid  3(/.  for  a  score  of  slijjs  (skeins). 
Girls  do  not  go  out  to  AA'ork. 

The  employment  is  much  the  same  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring toAvns  and  villages  for  10  or  15  miles  round. 
There  are  a  good  many  stockeners  in  Mansfield,  though 
not  so  many  as  in  Sutton. 
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The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Nottingham 
District. 
Sutton. 

TiIr.J.E.AVhite. 


Mr.  Samuel  Oscroft. 


Has  been  in  the  hosiery  trade  over  40  years.  Began 
to  Avork  in  a  frame  as  an  apprentice  at  10  years  old, 
and  in  nine  mouths  could  make  wrought  stockings. 
Served  his  7  years.  At  that  time  it  was  the  general 
practice  to  make  legal  apprentices.  In  that  one  block 
of  buildings  there  were  100.  Had  two  grandsons  begin 
in  a  frame  at  8  years  old.  Some  begin  at  10,  most  at 
12.   Children  cannot  begin  so  early  now  as  they  could, 


because  they  are  much  poorer  and  not  so  well  fed. 
The  Sutton  stockeners  are  a  powerful  heavy  set  of 
men  ;  the  Nottingham  are  small  and  light.  This  is 
owing  to  tlieir  different  Avay  of  life,  the  Sutton  men 
getting  a  share  of  out-door  exercise  and  active 
amusements,  the  Nottingham  men  spending  their  time 
in-doors. 


Mr.  Charles  Aked. 


Is  a  hosier  (middleman)  here.  The  common  day's 
work  at  frames  here  is  in  winter  from  about  8  a.m.  to  9 
or  10  p.m.,  and  in  summer  from  6  to  8.  On  Monday 
and  Tuesday  not  much  is  done,  except  fetching  out 
the  work,  nor  is  there  much  done  after  1 1  or  1 2  on 
Saturday  morning,  i.e.,  after  the  week's  work  is  finished 
and  given  in. 

Boys  generally  begin  to  wind  at  home  at  about  7 
years  old,  the  youngest  at  6,  but  do  not  go  out  much 
till  al)0ut  9.  Four  frames  is  a  common  number  in  a 
shop,  because  a  common  kind  of  stocking  is  made  in 
four  parts,  each  part  on  a  separate  frame.    A  boy  of 


10  could  wind  enough  for  these  in  about  siix  Iiours  and 
go  to  school  for  half  a  day.  If  the  frames  only  make 
"  tops  "  (of  stockings)  more  winding  is  wanted.  The 
average  age  for  a  boy  to  begin  in  a  frame  is  about  12. 
Many  begin  at  about  10,  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 
They  are  taught  at  home  usually  as  soon  as  their  chest 
is  broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  work, 
rather  than  at  any  given  age.  Girls  begin  seaming 
rough  work  Avhen  about  7,  l)ut  work  only  at  home. 

Besides  hose  the  fi-ames  make  falls,  shawls,  and  fancy 
neck-ties. 


Winds  at  home  for  four  frames 
three  wlicn  6  years  old.  Could  get  three-score  slips 
(skeins)  done  by  dinner  time,  beginning  at  7  in  the 
morning.  Now  when  in  full  work  winds  five  score  in 
a  day,  which  takes  from  about  7  in  the  morning  to  8 
at  night.    Never  winds  beyond  8.    Stops  half  an  hour 


James  Woolley,  age  11. 

Began  winding  for  for  diimer  and  breakfasts  l)efore  ho  begins  work.  Does 
nf)t  A\'ant  to  Avork  in  a  frame,  because  lie  could  not 
ahvays  get  anything  to  do. 

Was  at  the  national  school  for  three  years,  and  goes 
on  Sunday  now.  Can  read  and  write  easily,  and  went 
"  near  to  "  rule  of  three  in  sums. 


Derbj'shiie 
Belper. 


BELPER. 

There  are  two  large  hosiery  manufactories  in  Belper,  which  also  give  employment  to  a  very  large 
number  of  hands  outside,  but  very  few  under  the  age  of  18  are  ever  employed  in  the  warehouse 
department  at  either.  Standing  at  the  edge  of  a  small  country  town  they  are  not  confined  in  space, 
and  the  work  rooms  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them. 

MESSRS.  WARD,  STURT,  AND  SHARP'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  BELPER. 


Mr.  S andf or d  Pratt. — Represents  the  firm  here. 
The  manufacture  embraces  hosieiy  and  gloves  (knitted) 
of  every  kind.  In  a  busy  time  there  are  never  more 
than  from  8  to  12  of  either  sex  in  the  Avarehouse  under 
the  age  of  18,  and  these  seldom  under  the  age  of  12  or 
13.  There  ai'e  three  a  little  under  13  now,  and  three 
a  little  ovei'.  They  come  to  learn  the  work,  viz., 
turning  hose,  mending,  reading  tlie  marks  of  the  diffe- 
rent qualities  of  goods,  folding  them,  he.  Does  not 
care  to  have  any  under  13.  The  full  number  is  .about 
70  females  and  30  men,  but  the  hands  are  probably 
older  here  than  in  large  toAvns.  The  usual  hours  are 
from  8  till  6^,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  It  is 
contrary  to  rule  to  have  this  in  the  Avoi'k  rooms,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  If  they  stay  till  7  or  later, 
there  is  half  an  hour  for  tea.  In  a  time  of  fair  trade 
they  are  busy  for  two  or  three  months,  or  sometimes 
for  not  near  so  much.  Then  they  may  stay  till  8  or  9, 
or  perhaps  till  10  p.m.,  but  as  a  rule  the  younger  leave 
earlier.  Whether  any  girls  under  16  or  17  Avere 
required  late  Avould  depend  upon  the  branch  of  the 
Avork  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Would  find  inconvenience  sometimes  if  the  hours  of 
young  jiersons  Avere  limited,  but  only  in  case  of  shipping 
orders,  an.d  that  very  rarely.    It  might  not  be  half  a 


dozen  times  in  a  year,  and  is  scarcely  worth  thinking 
of. 

The  hours  used  to  be  from  6  to  7,  but  the  present 
shorter  hours  have  not  diminished  the  amount  of  work 
done,  or  but  very  little. 

Cannot  say  Avhether  more  work  on  the  whole  is  done 
inside  or  outside  the  factories  now.  More  in  value  is 
done  out.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  will  ever  be  done  in, 
though  it  may  be  possible  to  do  the  Avork  by  ma- 
chinery. Great  and  unexpected  improvements  in 
machinery  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  made. 

Hosiery  is  made  in  countiy  places  as  far  north  as 
Chesterfield. 

Mary  Ellen  Bennett,  age  12.  —  "Turns"  hose. 
Here  4  months.  Woi'ks  from  8  till  6^,  not  later.  An 
hour  for  dinner  at  1.    No  tea.    Gets  Is.  6c?.  a  week. 

Was  at  a  week-day  school  till  here  ever  since  "  a 
little  one."  Can  read  (spells  one  syllable  words). 
Writes  in  a  copy  book.  Did  sums,  but  forgets  Avhat 
they  were  called.    Goes  to  Sunday  school  now. 

Thomas  Peach,  age  13. — Turns  hose.  A  year 
here.  Has  stayed  later  than  6J  at  night  only  once. 
That  was  till  lOj  for  an  order,  and  a  girl  of  11  stayed 
also.    Two  years  at  week-day  school. 


MESSRS.  GEORGE  BRETTLE  AND  CO.'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  BELPER. 

Susannah  Salt,  age  17. — Here  2  years.    Was  at 


Sarah  Wigley,  age  11. — Here  3  Aveeks.  "Belts," 
i.e.,  cuts  off  bits  to  make  shirt  bands,  and  ties  strings. 
Hours  are  8  till  7,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  for 
which  she  goes  home. 

Was  at  a  week-day  school  for  several  years  till  she 
came  here.  Can  read  (I'eads  easily  newspaper,  small 
print,  and  long  words).  Can  Avi'ite  in  a  copy  book, 
and  do  "  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,"  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  (Avrites  doAvn  from  sound  "  350  ").  Goes 
to  Sunday  school  now. 


service  before.  Is  a  "  folder,"  i.e.,  folds  hose  and  puts 
them  in  dozens.  Hours  are  from  8  till  7.  Overtime 
is  tiU  8  or  8^,  but  it  does  not  come  often,  perhaps  a 
dozen  times  in  her  two  years.  Goes  home  to  dinner 
for  an  hour,  but  some  have  it  in  the  dinner  house,  and 
all  have  tea  there  at  5  ;  half  an  hour  allowed. 

Can  read  and  write,  but  almost  forgets  how  to  do 
sums. 

Emma  Kershaw,  age  14. — Ilere  5  years.    Works  a 
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stitcliiug  machine  (by  treadle).  Is  sometimes  years 
Avithout  any  overtime,  and  never  has  it  for  more  than 
one  night  together,  and  then  has  not  been  hiter  than  8. 

Was  at  week-day  school  till  here,  and  goes  to 
Sunday  school  now,  and  to  evening  school  each  winter. 
Has  written  a  letter  to  her  brother  in  Russia  ;  could 
write  French  a  little,  and  can  read  it.  Lived  in 
France. 

Sarah  Ann  Burton,  age  12. — Here  4  years.  At 
week-day  school  till  then.  At  first  turned  hose  ;  now 
"  lielts."  Has  only  worked  over  time  two  or  three 
times  in  a  year  ;  then  till  8  or  9. 

James  Tomlinson. — Is  in  the  mending  room.  Of 
the  11  menders  now  in  here,  all  females,  only  3  are 
under  18,  but  most  of  them  began  at  12  or  under, 
having  been  at  "  belting  "  before. 

3Ir.  John  Kennedy. — Is  clerk  here.  The  numbers 
now  employed  hero  are  smaller  than  in  an  ordinary 
state  of  trade.  In  the  silk  department,  instead  of  the 
full  number  of  24  there  are  now  only  9.  The  menders 
get  from  65.  to  Is.  a  week,  the  younger  after  a  year 
or  two  doing  as  much  as  the  elder.  Afterwards  they 
may  become  "  examiners,"  i.e.,  look  over  the  goods  to 
see  if  there  are  defects.    It  is  difficult  to  be  a  good 


folder,  because  a  folder  has  to  select  articles  of  different    The  Hosiery 
make  by  their  marks  and  sort  them.    There  is  only  Manufactui 
one  folder  not  grown  up.    There  are  always  plenty  of    j^g,.^,  g|jjj.g 
applicants,  so  that  the  employers  are  particular  Avhom  B°lp^er"^^ 

they  take,  and  only  those  knoAvn  to  be  respectable  are   

taken.  With  the  exception  of  one  girl,  who  is  natu-  Mr.J.E.White 
rally  rather  deficient,  all  can  read  and  wi'ite.   

None  of  the  best  goods  are  made  in  steam 
factories,  though  fashioning  can  to  some  extent  be 
done  by  machinery,  and  improvements  are  being  con- 
stantly made.  No  doubt  in  time  all  will  be  made  by 
machinery,  but  not  for  many  yeai's.  The  value  of 
existing  hand  frames  and  the  cost  of  new  steam 
machinery  are  both  considerable.  A  hand  frame  of 
fine  gauge  would  cost  from  20/.  to  30/.  new,  one  of  a 
low  gauge  perhaps  6/.  or  8/.  A  machine  such  as  used 
in  a  factory,  if  large,  would  cost  towards  200/.  ;  others 
from  100/.  upwards.  The  frames  worked  in  the 
country  ai'e  usually  owned  by  the  manufacturers,  who 
let  them  either  direct  to  the  workmen,  or,  as  is  more 
usually  the  case,  to  bagmen,  who  underlet  them  again. 
The  manufacturer  does  not  usually  take  rent  from 
frames  not  at  work.  The  seaming  is  done  by  the  wives, 
daughters,  and  neighbours  of  the  workmen. 

There  is  very  little  hosiery  at  Derby  now. 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 

MESSRS.  CARTWRIGHT,  WARNERS,  AND  CO.'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  NORTH 

STREET,  LOUGHBOROUGH. 

This  factory  and  warehouse  stand  in  a  clear  space  at  a  httle  distance  from  the  town,  and  on  account 
of  the  distance  a  longer  time  is  allowed  for  going  to  meals  and  returning. 


Leieestersh 
Loushborou 


Mr.  Henry  Warner. — Our  warehouse  hours  are 
already  less  than  the  factory  hours,  and  the  business 
very  uniform  through  the  year  ;  the  only  overtime 
ever  required  being  for  a  shipping  order,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  A  limitation  therefore  of  the  hours  of 
work  of  the  young  not  beyond  the  factory  limits  would 
leave  time  for  all  the  work  Avanted. 

The  people,  however,  who  now  come  in  the  morning 
in  Avinter  at  9,  Avould  not  like  to  come  at  8  or  earlier 
so  Avell,  and  a  Saturday  half  holiday  for  those  under 
18  Avould  be  A-ery  inconvenient.  The  young  Avork 
Avith  the  adults,  and  cannot  leave  earlier  than  they 
without  throAving  the  AA'ork  out.  The  goods  made  out 
of  the  factory,  Avhich  are  a  large  portion  of  the  Avhole, 
are  now  "  taken  in "  to  the  Avarehouse  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  Avoi'k  remains  to  be  done  to  them  on 
Saturdays  afterAvards,  Avhich  a  half  holiday  on  that 
day  would  prevent.  To  throAV  the  "  taking  in  "  days 
earlier  in  the  Aveek  Avonld  interrupt  the  established 
routine  of  the  Avork, — Avould  cause  difficulties  with  some 
of  the  people  Avho  now  bring  in  AVork, — and  Avould  also 
require  a  change  in  the  ai'rangements  Avith  the 
bleachers,  to  Avhom  the  goods  have  to  be  sent,  as  Avell 
as  in  the  Avarehouse.  Any  change  of  a  system  involves 
inconveniences,  and  some  Avhich  are  not  foreseen^  and 
requires  fresh  ari'angements.  The  points  named  are 
the  only  ones  in  Avhich  a  regulation  of  the  labour  of 
the  young  in  tlie  Avarehouse  would  make  much 
difference. 

The  goods  are  not  seamed  in  the  factory,  but  given 
out  for  the  purpose  and  brought  back  made.  The 
employment  in  the  Avarehouse  consists  chiefly  in  sewing 
with  machines,  Avorked  by  treadle,  or  Avith  the  needle, 
as  in  mending  and  making  up,  i.e.,  sewing  on  bands, 
buttons,  &c.,  and  also  in  marking,  sorting,  and  folding 
goods. 

Goods  in  Avhlch  there  is  much  fashion  are  principally 
made  on  hand  frames.  They  could  not  be  made  by 
power  Avithout  machinery  so  complicated,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  each  article,  in  such  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  to  make  them  by  poAver  even  if  it  could  be  done. 
But  the  needles  are  so  delicate,  more  so  even  than  any 
parts  of  a  lace  machine,  that  it  Avill  be  exti-emely  diffi- 
cult to  make  such  goods  by  poAver  alone,  and  it  Avill  be 
a  long  time  before  it  can  be  done.  Much  may  perhaps 
be  done  by  a  combination  of  poAver  and  hand,  and 
improvements  in  machinery  are  gradually  being  made, 

N  n 


but  there  is  no  question  that  a  large  amount  of  Avork 
will  ahvays  be  made  out  of  factories  by  hand. 

To  do  all  the  Avork  in  factories  would  require  a  great 
extension  of  buildings  and  machinery,  and  render 
worthless  the  frames  already  provided  in  the  houses. 
These  in  some  neighbourhoods  are  OAvned  chiefly  by 
the  manufacturer,  in  other  cases  by  the  "frame-smith" 
(maker)  ;  in  some  cases  the  workmen  buy  a  fcAV  if  they 
have  saved  any  money.  The  I'epairs  are  paid  ibr  by 
the  OAvner,  and  rent  is  seldom  taken  for  a  frame  by  a 
manufacturer  if  he  does  not  give  out  Avork  for  it. 
But  if  the  OAvner  be  not  a  manufacturer,  the  rent  is 
probably  paid  as  in  ordinary  tenancies. 

Besides  the  men,  women  often  work  in  frames  in  the 
intervals  of  their  household  Avork,  paying  a  rent  of  9c?. 
a  Aveek  for  a  frame,  and  earning  3s.  or  4*.  after  paying 
the  rent  ;  and  the  man's  children  also  Avork  in  frames  at 
about  the  same  rent.  They  begin  at  the  age  of  10,  11, 
or  12,  but  the  amount  they  can  earn  all  depends  upon 
their  quickness.  I  knoAv  a  case  where  a  boy,  after 
being  at  a  frame  for  tAvelve  months,  could  earn  more 
than  his  father  at  the  same  kind  of  Avork. 

There  are  but  fcAv  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loughborough  in  Avhich  the  hosiery  manufacture  is 
not  carried  on,  and  this  is  principally  of  cotton  goods. 

Sarah  Keed,  age  14. — Is  a  mender,  and  also  goes 
errands  and  SAveeps  up.  Has  been  here  only  half  a 
year,  but  can  do  the  work  Avell  enough.  There  are 
only  tAvo  others  of  the  menders  not  grown  up,  and  they 
do  the  same  work.  The  hours  are  from  7^a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  Avinter, 
not  later,  unless  for  a  few  minutes.  Dinner  is  from 
1  to  2.15,  and  tea  from  5  to  5.40  ;  goes  home  to  these 
herself,  but  some  have  them  in  the  lobby.  One  of  them 
takes  it  in  turns  to  Avait  in  the  room  at  dinner  time  to 
keep  watch,  and  has  dinner  afterAvards,  and  always  has 
her  full  time.    Gets  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

Was  at  school  for  5  or  6  years  till  she  came  here,  and 
goes  on  Sundays  noAV,  but  not  to  any  night  school. 
Can  read  anything,  Avrite  copies,  and  do  addition,  sub- 
traction, and  multiplication. 

3Iary  Winterbottom,  age  13. — Works  in  the  making- 
up  room,  and  makes  "  bands."  Has  the  same  hours  as 
the  menders.  Here  3  years  ;  has  never  stayed  after 
8  p.m.  in  all  that  time. 

Last  Avinter  in  order  to  get  time  for  going  to  night 
school  she  was  allowed  to  make  it  up  at  the  dumer 
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hour  by  dining  at  5  minutes  to  2,  and  finishing  dinner 
in  five  minutes.  Some  other  girls  did  the  same.  Went 
to  night  school  in  summer  also,  but  does  not  this 
winter.  Can  read,  write,  and  sum,  viz.,  multiplication 
and  subtraction,  nothing  else  ;  not  division. 

Mrs.  Jane  Wood. — Is  overlooker  in  the  mending- 
room.  The  amount  of  work  is  much  the  same  through 
the  year.  The  only  two  menders  besides  Mary  Win- 
terbottom  who  are  not  grown  up,  can  read  and  write 
nicely.  Knows  this  because  she  is  a  teacher  at  a 
school  where  they  go.  Has  lived  in  this  town  all  her 
life  (she  is  an  elderly  person)  and  never  heard  of 
women  taking  in  children  to  work  for  them  at  seaming, 
&c.  All  the  seaming  from  the  town  factories  is  done 
in  the  town.  The  two  or  three  young  menders  are 
employed  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  going  errands,  sweep- 
ing up,  &c. 

Eliza  Seal. — Is  overlooker  in  the  making-up  room, 


and  has  under  her  now  27  females,  9  of  them  under 
18,  and  two  of  these  under  13.  Usually  takes  them 
at  about  12  years  old.  In  good  trade  has  about  40  or 
50  altogether  under  her.  Believes  the  young  ones  aU 
go  to  schools. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Sherrington,  age  14. — Is  a  maker- 
up.  Goes  to  night  school  in  summer.  They  leave 
work  at  6  then,  but  now  at  8. 

Mr.  George  Wheeldon. — Is  in  the  ofiice.  The  em- 
ployment is  the  same  as  here  in  most  hosiery  ware- 
houses, principally  mending  and  making  up.  There 
are  five  hosiery  warehouses  in  this  town.  What 
making  up  is  not  done  in  the  room  here  by  the 
machines  is  given  out  and  done  by  women  and  their 
children. 

There  were  formerly  a  few  women  who  "  drove  a 
"  team  "  of  girls  like  the  lace  mistresses,  for  seaming, 
but  are  none  now. 


MESSRS.  T.  AND  W.  E.  WHITE'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  BEEHIVE  LANE, 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Harriet  Mayne,  age  16. — Seams.  Here  3  years, 
and  at  anothei-  warehouse  before  for  a  year  as  a  mender. 

Before  that  was  at  school,  where  she  used  to  do 
seaming,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Knew  reading  and 
sewing  before  she  went  to  school. 

The  hours  here  are  from  7-^  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  later 
only  at  odd  times  ;  never  stayed  beyond  8.  There  is 
an  hour  for  dinner,  for  which  all  go  to  their  homes. 
Goes  to  a  night  school  both  in  summer  and  winter 
once  a  week. 

Mr.  William  Hanford. — Is  foreman  here.  The 
business  which  is  general,  including  plain  and  fancy 
hosiery,  both  woollen  and  cotton,  is  jiretty  even 
throughout  the  year,  though  about  September  and 
October  they  are  rather  busier,  and  from  January  to 
March  slacker.  The  warehouse  work  is  chiefly  mend- 
ing, sorting,  and  folding.    The  mending  is  to  repair 


the  damage  done  in  the  "trimming,"  i.e.,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  &c.,  which  is  called  "finishing." 

Children  are  never  employed  in  this  warehouse  as 
they  are  of  no  use. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Saturday  half  holi- 
day was  begun  at  this  warehouse,  but  it  is  not  given 
at  any  other  in  the  town  (about  5  or  6).  Quite  as 
much  work  is  done  since  the  change,  and  better,  and 
the  people  come  fresher  on  Monday.  Formerly  Satur- 
day was  the  busiest  afternoon  of  all,  Saturday  being 
then  "  taking-in  day,"  i.e.,  the  day  for  taking  in  the 
best  fashioned  goods  made  elsewhere  on  frames.  This 
interfered  with  Sunday,  the  people  being  tired,  and  of 
course  there  could  be  no  half  holiday  then,  but  the 
taking-in  was  changed  to  Thursday  and  Friday,  and 
Saturday  given  to  general  business.  This  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  business,  and  all  like  it. 


MESSRS.  W.  AND  A.  PAGET'S,  HOSIERY  MANUFACTURERS,  MILL  STREET, 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  these  premises  the  business  was  temporarily  interrupted,  and  neither  the 
mode  nor  the  place  of  carrying  on  the  work  usually  performed  in  warehouses  settled,  though  a  large 
room  adjoining  the  factory  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  likely  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  manufactories  in  the  town. 


Mr.  Arthur  Paget. — Regulations  as  to  the  labour 
of  the  young  in  factories  are  good  and  work  well ;  but 
in  warehouses  they  are  not  needed,  and  would  be  in- 
convenient. Warehouse  employment  is  of  an  entirely 
different  kind.  There  is  no  working  against  steam 
and  so  no  strain  on  the  strength  or  attention  as  in 
factories  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  warehouse  work 
caimot  be  carried  on  so  uniformly  as  the  making,  and 
consequently  a  greater  latitude  of  hours  is  required. 

If  legislation  were  applied  to  warehouses,  private 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  used  for  the 
work.  There  are  many  places  now  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  where  seaming,  &c.  is  done  by  women 
who  employ  at  it  small  numbers  of  children  very 
young,  and  for  very  long  hours.  Some  of  the  work 
formerly  done  in  our  factory  here,  as  seaming,  &c.  is 


likely  to  be  removed  from  there  and  done  in  a  ware- 
house just  to  avoid  some  of  the  inconveniences  found 
to  arise  from  having  it  done  in  a  factory  on  account  ot 
certificates,  &c. 

Legislation  on  employments  of  the  warehouse  kind 
is  in  my  opinion  never  likely  to  take  effect.  There  is, 
however,  no  fear  that  the  young  will  ever  be  subjected 
to  overwork  in  warehouses,  as  self  interest  makes  it 
plain  to  the  employer  that  children  under  the  age  of 
13  cannot  work  above  8  hours  a  day,  young  persons 
more  than  10,  or  even  adult  men  more  than  12,  with 
advantage. 

[As  already  remarked  children  are  now 
scarcely  ever  employed  under  mistresses 
as  here  referred  to.] 


Sheepsbed.  SHEEPSHED. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a  large  village  a  few  miles  from  Loughborough,  are  principally  de- 
pendent upon  the  domestic  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  are  now  in  a  very  depressed  state. 

Mr.  Edward  Beek. 


I  am  overseer  of  this  parish.  The  population  is 
about  3,700,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  engaged  in 
the  hosiery  manufacture.  There  were  about  1,200 
frames,  but  now  probably  there  are  not  more  than  800, 
but  of  these  there  are  more  wide  frames  than  formerly, 
making  2,  or  3,  or  4,  or  5  stockings  or  two  shirts  at 
once.  There  are  a  number  of  frame  shops,  of  which 
one  has,  per-haps,  40  frames,  7  or  8  perhaps  a  dozen, 
and  many  5,  6,  or  4,    The  rest  are  in  houses,  1,  2,  3, 


or  4  in  a  house.  A  house  is  often  built  for  4,  which  is 
the  immber  that  will  just  go  into  the  side  of  a  small 
room  (about  12  feet).  The  frames  generally  belong 
to  the  manufacturers  and  are  rented  from  them. 

Several  women  work  in  frames  in  houses  as  well  as 
men,  and  some  earn  nearly  as  much  as  the  men.  Boys 
begin  frames  generally  at  about  the  age  of  12,  but  some 
at  10.  I  know  a  youth  who  of  16  who  gets  17s.  or  I85. 
a  week,  but  that  is  quite  .au  exception.    G-irls  begin 
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frames  at  about  the  same  age  as  boys,  or  a  little  older. 
They  can  Avork  narrow  fi-ames,  but  not  wide  ;  and 
therefore  there  are  fewer  women  and  girls  working 
frames  now  than  formerly.  Wide  frames  are  coming 
more  into  use,  as  they  can  make  more  work  and 
nearly  as  good  as  the  wrought,  and  as  the  goods  made 
on  them  can  be  sold  cheaper  they  are  displacing  the 
narrow  work.  Boys  are  not  big  enough  for  a  wide 
frame  till  16  or  17.  They  generally  do  the  "footing," 
or  making  the  feet,  for  which  the  frames  are  small. 
A  boy  is  not  kept  to  wind  unless  there  be  about  o  or  6 
frames. 

There  are  no  regular  hours  of  work.  In  the  largest 
shop  the  work  stops  at  10  at  night,  and  goes  on  regu- 
larly. Men  working  for  themselves  at  home  often 
idle  in  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  work  hard  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  often  all  through  Friday  night. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  they  had  factory  times.  It 
is  not  general,  I  think,  for  winder  boys  to  be  kept  at 
winding  past  proper  hours,  i.e.,  past  9  or  10  at  night. 
Spare  bobbins  are  kept,  and  these  can  be  wound  before- 
hand, though  where  the  work  is  coarse-more  winding 
is  wanted,  and  boys  may  be  kept  later.    When  boys 


are  put  to  a  frame  they  have  a  set  of  so  many  given  to 
them  to  finish  in  the  week. 

The  seaming  is  done  chiefly  in  the  men's  own 
families,  and  also  when  trade  is  good  a  good  deal  of  cut- 
up  work  comes  out  fi-om  Nottingham  and  other  places  to 
be  stitched.  Women  and  girls  will  often  sit  up  all 
night  before  "  going-in  day  "  which  is  generally  Satur- 
day. That  is  when  the  men  ai'e  dilatory  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week.  It  is  not  all  that  are  so.  But  this 
irregularity  of  work  is  found  in  all  trades  when  work 
is  done  by  piece-work  in  men's  own  houses,  and  the 
men  are  their  own  masters.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this. 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  children  begin 
to  sit  up  late.  It  is  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  useful. 
A  kind  mother  may  send  them  to  bed  if  they  are 
sleepy,  but  all  depends  upon  the  mother.  Plenty  of 
children  begin  the  work  at  6  years  old  and  some  at  4. 
This  work  is  of  the  same  kind  in  most  villages  for 
some  miles  round. 

Maria  Beer,  age  13. — Is  daughter  of  last  witness. 
Knows  that  some  little  girls  sit  up  quite  late  to  work. 
At  about  11  or  12  years  old  they  sit  up  till  12  o'clock 
but  not  much  younger  than  that,  she  thinks. 
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George  Kirby. 


Has  8  frames  in  this  (the  living)  room,  and  in  good 
trade  all  are  at  work.  The  common  age  to  begin 
working  in  a  frame  is  11  or  12,  but  he  has  known  boys 
and  girls  too  put  in  at  9.  If  put  in  early  they  do  not 
learn  so  well,  and  it  prevents  their  growing  up  strong. 
"  Some  never  make  a  man."  They  dwindle  away,  and 
are  weakly.  This  is  partly  from  being  so  confined  in 
close  air,  but  the  work  itself  takes  strength.  There  is 
a  good  weight  to  work,  and  it  tires  some,  i.e.,  in  their 
hands. 

A  great  many  girls  and  women  work  in  frames.  His 
two  daughters  there  began  at  about  13  or  14.  Knows 
one  young  woman  who  was  put  in  at  9  years  old,  and 
used  to  work  on  all  through  the  day.  But  she  has 
grown  up  well,  and  has  a  family  of  childi'en.  Some  it 
does  affect  and  some  it  does  not. 

Seaming  is  bad  for  the  eyes  ;  worse  than  the  frame, 
which  is  bad.  Could  work  a  48-gauge  frame  once  (very 
fine  work),  but  now  cannot  see  a  24-gauge  (much 
coarser),  and  "  never  shall  no  more."  One  of  his  eyes 
had  been  hurt  in  another  way.  Some  work  hurts  the 
eyes  a  good  deal.  Women  and  girls  work  late  at  seam- 
ing.   Could  mention  several  who  sit  up  odd  nights. 

Went  to  a  free  school  himself  as  a  boy  foi-  two  years. 
Knew  no  alphabet  when  he  went  and  none  when  he 
came  away, 

Sarah  Kirby,  wife  of  last  witness, — One  woman  can 
seam  for  two  frames,  but  it  is  too  much  for  her. 

Girls  begin  to  be  useful  at  seaming  by  7  years  old. 
Her  two  daughters  began,  one  at  6  years  old,  one  at  5^, 
By  8  years  old  they  can  do  half  as  much  as  a  woman. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  some  girls  will  sit  working 
till  10,  11,  and  12  at  night.  Was  up  herself  last  Fri- 
day till  4  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  women  to  sit  up  all  through  the  night,  and  even  gii'ls 
of  11  and  12  do  so,  "but,  sir,  it  ruins  the  constitution," 
(Question,  Do  girls  younger  than  that  ever  sit  through 


the  night  ?)  "  I  do  really  believe  there  is,"  Means, 
sit  up  to  the  morning,  up  to  daylight,  and  iierhap" 
never  go  to  bed  at  all  till  next  night.  Has  known 
some  {i.e.,  of  the  younger  girls)  do  so.  Has  known 
girls  of  8  and  9  sit  at  work  till  2  and  3  in  the  morning. 

Seaming  some  sort  of  work,  i.e.,  the  black  and  thf: 
fine,  is  very  disti-essing  to  the  eyes.  Those  who  do 
much  dark  or  fine  woi'k  get  short-sighted.  Believes 
her  girl  there  would  have  to  wear  glasses.  Witness 
used  to  run  lace  formerly,  both  black  and  white  blond, 
and  thinks  that  the  seaming  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  lace 
running  was. 

But  few  children  go  to  school,  even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week.  Lets  her  o^vn  go  sometimes  for  part  of  a 
day,  Thei'e  are  no  free  schools,  but  the  minister  lets 
a  few  children  go  free.  A  great  many  cannot  read  or 
write.  Knows  a  young  man  here  who  does  not  know 
his  alphabet. 

Chares  Kirby,  age  20,  son  to  two  last  witnesses. — 
Went  out  as  a  winder  boy  when  about  9  or  10,  and 
wound  for  five  or  six  frames.  Used  to  go  at  6  every 
morning,  except  Monday,  and  sometimes  was  fetched 
at  5.  Used  to  stay  most  nights  till  11  and  10,  and 
most  Friday  nights  till  12  and  1,  Once  father  came 
and  fetched  him  home  towards  2,  and  said  that  he 
should  go  no  more. 

Took  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  each  for 
breakfast  and  tea  ;  but  when  busy  he  had  his  victuals 
sent  to  him  and  ate  them  as  he  could  without  going 
out  of  the  shop.    That  is  a  common  thing. 

Tom  Kirby,  age  12,  brother  of  last  witness. — Went 
out  when  9  to  wind  for  four  or  five  frames.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  he  was  wanted  by  6  or  6^  in  the 
morning,  and  stayed  till  1 1  at  night. 

Can  read,  wite,  and  sum,  but  could  do  so  much 
better  once,    11  times  11  is  110. 


John 

Works  in  a  frame.  Has  had  nothing  to  do  for  several 
weeks,  and  has  five  children. 

Some  boys  go  out  as  winders  at  just  about  6  years 
old.  They  begin  at  7  or  8  in  the  morning,  and  work 
till  8  at  night  ;  not  later  when  they  are  so  young. 

Some  boys  are  put  into  a  frame  at  10  years  old,  some 
before.  Eleven  is  quite  soon  enough,  and  they  will 
never  thrive  if  put  in  before  that  age  ;  they  are  "  never 
"  seen  to  do  no  good"  then.  Is  sure  that  they  should 
not  properly  begin  before  13.  Even  if  they  are  strong 
boys  that  is  quite  soon  enough. 

It  hurts  the  eyes  very  badly  to  begin  soon,  and 
weakens  them  so  that  many  take  to  glasses  young.  Has 


RIEFIN. 

seen  little  girls  of  11  and  12  with  them.  In  warm 
weather  you  see  girls  sitting  outside  their  doors  work- 
ing in  glasses.  Knows  one  girl  of  1 1  who  has  begun 
glasses  for  2  or  3  years.  Believes  this  is  from  begin- 
ning to  seam  so  soon.  Sees  none  with  glasses  who  did 
not  seam  early,  (Names  several  who  wear  glasses,) 
Besides,  working  so  hard  so  early  is  bad  other  ways  : 
"  It  like  stops  them  from  growing," 

Sarah  Griffin,  age  13. — Began  seaming  at  about  9 
years  old.  Never  seamed  all  through  the  night.  (The 
father,  last  witness,  says  that  he  "holds  that  no  good.'') 
Has  sat  to  about  12  at  night. 
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Joseph  Onion,  age  13. 


Has  "\^iiui"  for  3  years,  and  at  times  for  as  many  as 
six  frames.    Has  gone  at  9  or  8  or  6  in  the  morning. 
Has  stayed  till  9  at  night,  but  hardly  ever  later.  Can 
Mr.J.E.White.  read  a  little.    (Spells '*  table"  from  sound.) 


Charlotte  Onion,  age  18. — Has  sat  up  through  the 
night  seaming  ;  not  when  very  young  ;  not  more  than 
twice. 


Elizabeth  Mabe,  age  11. 


Works  at  seaming.  Began  when  5  years  old.  Never 
worked  so  late  as  12  at  night.  Goes  to  Sunday  school. 
Can  read  a  little  (words  of  two  or  three  letters  only). 

Mary  Ann  Mahc,  age  14. — Began  seaming  when 
"  4  years  old  and  10  months." 

Sarah  Mahe. — Began  to  seam  at  5-^  years  old.  Is 
19  noAv,  and  the  eldest  of  nine  children.  "Dare  say  I 
"  was  6  before  I  began"  to  sit  up  at  it  to  12,  Had 
not  to  sit  quite  so  long  at  first.  Sat  through  the  night 
by  about  8  or  9  years  old,  and  her  other  sisters  did  so 
as  early.  "  You're  obliged  to  where  there's  such  a 
"  many."  Other  children  begin  as  early.  "  My  sisters 
"  have  done,"  and  have  Avorked  in  the  same  way  ;  one 
turned  14  is  learning  a  frame. 

Witness  began  a  frame  at  10  years  old,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  was  able  to  make  hose.  Works  in  a  frame 
at  her  grandfather's,  making  feet  for  the  legs  made 
by  him  and  by  tAvo  others.  Before  she  was  1 2  has  sat 
up  at  the  frame  all  through  the  night,  up  till  day- 
light, and  then  till  dark  again  Avithout  sleep.  You 
are  forced  to  sit  to  do  as  much  as  you  can  as  soon 
as  you  know  how  to  do  it.  After  sitting  all  night  she 
can  go  on  next  day,  but  not  so  Avell.  "  It's  very  hard 
"  work,  sir,  but  there's  a  many  has  to  do  it."  There 
is  no  time  to  go  to  bed  till  Saturday  night,  because 
they  have  to  clean  and  get  ready  for  Sunday.  Sits  up 
on  "  finishing  nights  "  only.  They  may  be  any  night 
in  the  Aveek,  according  to  Avhom  you  Avork  for,  but  she 
has  never  sat  ujj  the  Avhole  night  more  than  once  in  a 
week.  This  is  the  general  Avay  of  Avork  through  the 
place,  for  those  Avho  can  get  it.  Goes  to  a  Sunday 
school  when  she  can  be  spared  ;  and  can  get  on  in 


the  Bible  without  spelling  unless  the  Avords  are  very 
hard. 

Ann  Mabe. — The  account  given  by  her  children 
(hist  three  Avitnesses)  is  quite  right.  Mary  Ann  learned 
seaming  of  her  own  Avill  at  4  years  and  1 0  months  old) 
out  of  pity  for  her  sister  next  older  than  she,  Avho  liad 
her  eyes  bad  from  the  measles,  and  it  Avas  to  save  her. 
Mary  Ann  could  seam  nicely  before  she  was  o.  Eliza- 
beth began  Avlicn  she  Avas  not  a  deal  turned  5.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  she  could  go  through  it  Avithout 
any  bother,  and  Avas  quite  useful.  Had  not  enough  Avork 
to  reckon  hoAV  much  Mary  Aim  could  earn  in  a  Avcek 
then.  It  might  be  6f/.  She  had  to  help  the  rest,  and 
Avould  sit  till  11  p.m, ;  not  so  late  as  the  others.  Thinks 
that  Mary  Ann  has  not  sat  up  all  night.  (Sarah  inter- 
rupts her  :  "  You  cannot  say  that,  mother  ;  she  has 
"  sat  up  all  night,  I  am  sure.  At  any  rate  if  she  has 
"  not,  she  has  had  no  sleep.") 

Little  girls  used  to  go  out  to  nurse  A'ery  young,  i.e., 
Avhcn  about  8  or  7,  some  younger,  being  paid  accoi'ding 
to  height  and  age,  some9rf.  or  Is.  a  Aveek  ;  the  youngest 
perhaps  6f/.  If  a  bigger  girl  can  scam  too  she  may  get 
Is.  6rf.  or  2s.  ;  if  she  be  little  and  scam  too  she  may 
get  Is.  or  toAvards  Is.  6rf.,  but  she  must  be  a  rare  strong 
girl  for  that.  KnoAvs  a  girl  of  14  Avho  goes  to  nurse 
two  or  three  children  for  8rf.  a  Aveek.  (Their  food  is 
not  found.)  One  of  her  oAvn  little  girls  Avent  out  once 
as  nurse  for  a  fortnight.  They  set  her  "  so  much " 
seaming  (i.e.,  a  fixed  quantity)  and  kept  her  till  she 
did  it,  I.e.,  till  turned  11  p.m.,  and  would  haAc  kept 
her  later  if  it  had  not  been  done.  In  better  times  when 
people  can  afford  a  nurse,  "  a  many  go  out  as  soon  as 
"  they  can  cotch  up  a  child  in  their  arms." 


Mary  Rogers. 


Has  eight  children,  six  girls  and  two  boys,  the  eldest 
14,  the  youngest  an  infant.  The  age  at  Avhicli  girls 
begin  seaming  is  just  according  as  people  are  circum- 
stanced. The  common  age  is  5.  Those  parents  Avho 
can  alford  it  keep  their  children  from  it  longer.  A 
girl  of  5  after  Iavo  or  three  months  could  earn  \d.  or 
2d.  Her  little  girl  (Mary,  age  7,)  could  get  6c?.  or  9(/. 
in  a  week,  seaming  all  day.  "  We  have  kep  her  at  it 
till  ]  0.  Sometimes  she  has  a  bit  of  sleep,  and  I  have 
to  wake  her."  Hears  tell  of  people  pinning  their 
children  to  their  knee  to  keep  them  up,  and  to  keep 
them  from  going  away  from  their  AA^ork.  "  I  never 
pinned  my  OAvn."  Dares  say  that  some  girls  begin  to 
Avork  on  till  12  p.m.  before  they  are  8  years  old. 

Harriet  Rogers,  age  10,  daughter  to  last  Avitness. — 
Began  seaming  at  5  years  old.  Has  sat  till  12  on 
finishing  night. 

[The  mother  says  "Avhen  she  was  turned  8 
we  began  to  keep  her  up."] 


Mary  Rogers,  age  7. — Began  seaming  Avhen  going 
6.  Has  sat  till  11  often  on  finishing  nights.  May 
have  tAvo  or  three  finishing  nights  in  the  Aveek. 

[This  statement  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
mother's  mouth.] 

Elizabeth  Rogers,  age  14. — Began  seaming  at  4 
years  old  ;  left  school  for  it.  AfterAvards  used  to  begin 
at  8  and  7  in  the  morning,  and  in  summei'  at  6.  Her 
common  time  foi'  leaA  ing  otf  at  night  Avas  10  or  9,  and  on 
Friday  12  and  2.  Has  Avorked  till  2  Avhen  8  years  old. 
After  finishing  the  seaming  she  had  to  get  supper  and 
take  the  Avoi'k  the  same  night  to  the  "  bagman,"  and 
bring  l^ack  fresh  Avork.  If  they  Avaited  till  morning  to 
fetch  it  some  one  might  get  the  start  of  them  and  get 
the  Avork  first.  Either  a  child  or  mother  or  father  will 
take  the  Avork  to  the  bagmen,  as  it  happens.  Always 
stojjped  an  houi'  for  dinner,  and  a  bit  for  breakfast  and 
tea,  not  ahvays  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


Hannah  Charlesworth. 


Began  seaming  before  she  Avas  7  ;  is  noAv  21.  One 
of  her  sisters  began  at  the  same  age,  and  the  youngest 
Avhen  just  about  6.  Has  had  to  seam  all  through  the 
night  "  scores  and  scores "  of  time.  Began  to  do  so 
almost  as  soon  as  she  had  begun  to  Avork,  and  her 
sisters  did  the  same,  except  the  youngest. 

Clara  Charlesworth. — Worked  at  the  same  age  and 
for  the  same  hours  as  her  sister  (last  witness).  Is  now 
20.    Always  sat  at  work  through  the  Friday  night. 


Began  to  do  so  in  less  than  a  year  after  she  began  to 
Avork.    Began  Avork  before  she  was  7. 

Sarah  Charlesioorth. — I  am  sure  my  children  (of 
Avhom  the  tAvo  last  Avitnesses  are  tAvo)  have  sat  through 
the  night  scores  and  scores  of  times,  and  almost  as  soon 
as  they  began  Avork.  When  they  began  they  Avent 
straight  on.  I  am  sure  this  is  quite  common  all  through 
the  place  for  those  who  Avant  Avork,  and  others  will  tell 
you  the  same  if  they  would  speak  the  truth.    I  know 
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a  fiimilyjust  by  (names  it)  where  chikb-en  of  the  same 
age  as  mine  worked  for  the  same  hours.  My  girls  bad 
always  a  spirit  to  work  and  a  spirit  to  dress.  The 
account  which  they  have  given  of  their  work  is 
entirely  true. 

[This  was  a  Avell  dressed  family  living  in  a 
comfortable  house.  The  appearance  of  the 
two  daughters  whom  I  saw  showed  no 


particular  traces  of  .       ^STER.  '^^^  Hosiery- 
work.      The  family      age  ot        '  Manufacture, 
mother,  which  I  afterw>  girls  not'monT'^.  t'^*^ 
umvilling  to  give  inforn,  girl  of  as  much  as  -LeicestersfF' 
former  employment,  the  n.  Hmckley. 
to  her  daughter  being  "  pufiir^  seaming  to  Mr  J  E  White 
seamer."]                               '  "'^"wed  for  "   


Mary  Unde 

Has  seamed  for  four  years.  Was  up  at  work  till 
121  last  Friday  night.  Has  worked  till  2^  and  after 
that  been  up  doing  jobs  till  3  and  4,  at  which  time  her 
father  is  getting  up  again.  Begins  usually  at  8  or  9 
in  the  morning,  and  in  summer  at  6  and  5.  Stops 
"  the  value  of  an  hour  "  at  dinner  time,  bat  not  much 
at  other  times.  Takes  her  work  to  school  with  her  ; 
all  the  girls  do.  Can  read.  (Spells  Avords  of  two 
syllables.) 

[This  girl  was  pale  and  heavy,  audit  was  difficult 
to  get  an  answer  from  her.] 

3Iar}/  Undcricood. — ITer  child  (last  witness)  became 
useful  in  two  or  three  months.    A  great  quantity  begin 


RwooD,  age  10. 

work  at  5  years  old,  and  many  befoi'e  5,  "  as  soon  as 
ever  they  can  thread  a  needle."  They  learn  first  to 
thread  their  mother's  needle,  and  as  soon  as  they  can 
do  that  they  are  put  to  Avork  themselves.  Began 
seaming  herself  when  having  first  learned  to  thread 
the  needle  ;  it  is  very  hard  for  the  eyes.  When  about 
16  she  sat  up  through  Friday  night  regularly.  Began 
to  work  in  a  frame  very  young.  Little  girls  get 
"  a  very  trifle  "  for  themselves  for  their  work. 

Sarah  Underxcood,  age  8,  daughter  to  last  witness. 
— Began  seaming  at  7  years  old.  Sits  at  it  till  9  and 
10  at'night. 

[The  mother  says  there  are  others  of  this 
child's  age  who  do  more  than  she.] 


Ann  Ing. 


Began  seaming  at  5  years  old.  Soon  afterwards,  i.e., 
Avhen  about  6,  worked  from  5  in  the  morning  till  dark 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  began  at  6  and  worked  till 
10  and  1 1  p.m.,  Avhich  was  her  common  time.  Sometimes 
Avorked  on  till  3  (a.m.)  Was  about  8  perhaps  then. 
By  about  10  years  old  she  sat  at  Avork  all  through  the 


night  "  many  a  time."  Never  felt  very  much  tired. 
Used  to  do  the  finest  Avork,  and  could  earn  3s.  6fZ.  in  a 
Aveek,  sitting  up  for  one  night.  The  work  is  very 
bad  for  the  eyes.  Her's  are  bad  noAV,  and  she  could 
not  make  more  than  Is.  by  Avorking  all  the  AA'eek  and 
late  on  Friday.  Seams  three  socks  tor  \d.  noAv.    Is  66. 


Thomas  Brotherwood. 
Works  in  a  frame.    Little  girls  begin  to  seam  at  5  or     leave  off  sometimes  at  9  or  10  or  11  at  night,  and  are 
6  years  old,  not  younger.    Most  at  about  6  or  7  or  8.     not  fit  for  anything  the  next  day. 
It  is  just  according  as  the  mother  is  situated.  They 

Jane  Tapp. 


Was  up  at  Avork  tAVO  nights  last  Aveek  till  daylight, 
and  was  completely  done  up.  Often  is  up  all  night  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  because  there  are  orders  to  be 
finished.  Began  to  Avork  in  a  frame  when  she  was  not 
8  years  old.  Used  to  AVork  for  an  hour  or  tAVO  and  out 
again.  After  tAvo  or  three  months  could  go  on  for  a 
day,  and  Avas  in  it  altogether  before  she  Avas  10.  After 
leavina:  the  frame  at  night  has  sat  doAvn  to  AVork  at 
seaming.  '\Vhen  about  12  or  13  did  not  AVork  m  a  frame, 


but  at  12  years  old  has  sat  ujj  all  through  the  night 
seaming  I'ight  through  till  next  night ;  that  is  quite 
the  common  thing  through  the  place.  Knows  a  girl 
(names  her)  of  9  or  10  who  has  sat  up  all  through  the 
night  just  lately  more  than  once. 

[Other  persons  present  confirm  this  account 
of  young  children's  night-Avork  as  quite 
common.] 


John  Lakin. 


Works  in  a  frame.  Began  at  1 1  years  old,  and  Avent 
at  it  pretty  quick.  Is  noAV  63.  Needed  not  AA^ork  so 
hard  then  to  earn  something  as  the. price  Avas  double. 
Could  do  nine  pair  of  hose  at  Is.  Zd.  the  pair  in  a  Aveck, 
and  get  2s.  2>d.  for  himself.  Noav  they  Avould  be  os.  6c?. 
a  dozen. 

Has  heard  Avhat  the  other  AA'itnosses  to  Avhose  houses 
he  had  taken  me  (viz.,  all  at  Sheepshed  Avliose  state- 
ments are  given  betAveen  that  of  the  Kirby  family  and 
his  OAAm)  have  said.  The  account  AAdiicli  they  give  is 
just  the  true  account,  and  the  houses  AA^ere  just  like 
others,  and  the  account  just  the  same  as  any  others  in 


the  place  AA'ould  giA^e,  AAdiicli  AAWild  fill  a  large  book 
very  quickly.  Does-  not  think  that  I  have  heard  a 
Avord  of  untruth  as  to  the  Avay  of  Avorking,  except 
perhaps  that  of  children  bcgiiming  at  4  years  old. 
Does  not  knoAV  that  even  that  is  untrue,  but  cau 
scarcely  belie\'e  that  they  could.  All  the  rest  is  true, 
he  is  sure.  Beginning  so  young  as  many  do  Avcakens 
the  eyes  and  stunts  the  bodies.  You  never  sec  one 
that  does  begin  so  young  "  groAv  any,"  so  as  to  make 

men  and  Avomen.    The  s  (big  girls  in  a  family 

which  I  visited)  Avear  glasses  Avhen  at  their  frames. 


Thomas 

Works  in- a  broad-ribbed  stocking  frame  making  the 
legs  only,  and  his  two  sisters-in-law  (young  Avomen) 
makes  the  feet  on  two  smaller  frames.  It  is  the  best 
class  of  Avork  and  in  good  demand,  and  he  is  at  Avoi'k 
pretty  evenly  the  AA'cek  through  ;  but  the  regulai'ity 
depends  on  the  man.  There  are  fcAV  that  Avork  CA'cnly 
through  the  Aveek,  even  if  they  have  work  to  do,  and 
they  are  even  more  irregular  in  good  trade  than  in 
bad,  because  in  good  trade  they  knoAv  that  they  can 
make  enough  anyhoAV,  and  in  bad  they  are  more 
anxious.  A  man  can  make  tAvo  dozen  joairs  of  such 
stockings  as  witness  makes  at  1 4s.  a  dozen.  Out  of  this 
there  are  about  10s.  expenses,  viz.,  2s.  3c?.  frame  rent, 
2s.  a  dozen  for  footing  (making  the  feet),  10c?.  a  dozen 


White. 

for  seaming,  and  Is.  a  dozen  to  the  bag  hosier  for 
taking  in,  Avhich  leaA  CS  about  18s.  a  Aveek  ;  but  he  can 
earn  more  himself  as  lie  is  very  quick.  Has  been  at 
frames  many  years  and  has  good  sight,  but  dark  Avork 
hurts  the  eyes. 

[This  Avitness  as  I  was  told  had  always  been 
a  very  steady  worker  and  could  earn  double 
the  amount  named  above.  The  appearance 
of  himself  and  his  place  Avas  in  favourable 
contrast  with  the  mass  of  small  places. 
His  OAvn  frame  stood  in  a  small  shop  by 
itself,  and  those  of  his  sisters-in-law  in  a 
small  ohop  partitioned  off  from  it.] 


N  n  3 
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The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Leicestershire. 
Sheepshed. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


Belton. 


Hinckley. 


„  r    n     '"anie  for  5  years,  and  before  that 
Has  "-wiin"  for  3  J  ' 

six  frames.    Has  ffo    ,        .,  ,, ,       ,   .  , 

Has  stayed  till  9  at  ^ooks  quite  a  small  boy,  being  only 
read  a  little.    (S-nc^es  high  and  very  shght,  though 
.  ueformed  or  sickly  looking.    1  he  lather 
said  that  he  had  not  grown  much  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years.    Many  of  the  youths  in 
frames  are  unusually  small.] 
George  Needham,  age  13. — Has  been  a  winder  3 
years  at  his  present  place  and  2  years  elsewhere. 
Winds  for  five  frames  now.    Has  no  regular  hours. 
Comes  at  6  or  at  breakfast  time  or  as  he  is  wanted. 
The  regular  hour  for  leaving  is  10  p.m. ;  it  is  never  later, 
but  sometimes  9.    Has  a  half  or  sometimes  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour,  or  a  half,  or  a  quarter 
for  dinner,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  Goes 
home  for  all  his  meals  ;  the  other  seven  winders  in  this 


George  Ward,  age  17. 

shop  do  the  same.  There  are  40  fi-ames.  Can  get 
35.  6rf.  in  a  good  week  and  2s.  6d.  in  a  bad.  Has  been 
to  Sunday  school  but  little.  Can  read.  (Blunders 
over  one  syllable  words.)  Can  write  a  little.  Does 
not  remember  any  sums  ;  has  not  often  had  them. 
Was  never  at  a  week-day  school. 


Chares  Kirhy,  age  9. — Works  as  winder  in  the  same 
shop  as  last  witness.  Has  been  winder  since  he  was  a 
little  over  8.  Comes  in  the  morning  at  7,  8,  6,  or  5. 
At  5  almost  every  Friday  and  Saturday.  Stays  till 
10,  9,  and  8  p.m.  ;  not  later  than  10.  Breakfast  and  tea 
generally  in  the  shop  ;  has  half  an  hour  for  each.  An 
hour  for  dinner  at  1  ;  goes  home  to  it.  Gets  2s.  9d.  a 
week. 

Thomas  Ward,  age  14. — Has  been  at  a  frame  2\ 
years,  and  was  winder  at  the  same  place  for  3  or  4 
years  before. 


Mr.  Joseph  Alsopp. 

Is  a  hosier  (middleman)  here.    Knows  Belton,  a     years  old.    To  be  doing  this  they  would  have  begun 
neighbouring  village,  with  population  of  under  2,000.     learning  at  4^  years  old. 
Could  find  many  children  there  "  waling  "  hose  at  5 

HINCKLEY. 

This  is  a  village-like  town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants  and  the  neighbouring  villages  (The  chief  are 
Earl  Shilton,  Barwell,  and  Burbage)  contain  about  8,000  more,  together  forming  a  district  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  now  in  great  distress  from  the  scarcity  of  material. 
In  consequence  I  found  but  few  actually  at  work,  though  some  have  attempted  to  introduce  woollen  work. 
Many  of  the  houses  stand  in  untidy  yards.  Several  steam  hosiery  factories  have  been  built  in  this 
town  in  the  last  few  years. 

Messrs.  Atkyns'  Hosiery  Warehouse,  Hinckley. 

About  11  or  1 2  is  the  common  age  for  boys  to  begin 
at  frames,  and  very  near  the  same  age  for  girls.  They 
usually  begin  at  a  footing  frame,  work  light  in  itself, 
but  done  in  small  close  rooms.  The  general  rule  is  to 
have  just  enough  room  for  the  frames,  usually  three  or 
four,  to  stand,  and  not  more  than  high  enough  for  a 
man.  When  there  are  one,  two,  or  three  frames  the 
people  generally  live  and  work  in  the  same  room. 

Steam  machinery  has  not  at  present  been  successfully 
applied  to  producing  the  fashioning  and  the  selvages  in 
hose.  There  have  been  inventions  for  it,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken.  This  specimen  of  power-made 
hose  (one  shown)  is  the  result  of  an  invention  which 
created  great  interest  at  the  time,  but  the  machinery  is 
lying  out  of  use.  Such  inventions  may  succeed  ulti- 
mately, but,  at  any  rate,  for  a  long  time  the  best  goods 
will  be  made  in  hand  frames.  The  steam  factories 
hei'e,  all  built  within  the  last  10  years,  have  displaced 
a  great  amount  of  hand-frame  hosiery,  and  will  still 
more,  but  of  the  inferior  kind. 


Mr,  Athyns. — The  Hinckley  business  generally  is 
in  heavy  cotton  hosiery,  and  ours  is  of  that  kind.  We 
employ  none  but  adults  in  our  Avarehouse,  and  believe 
that  our  business  fairly  represents  that  of  other  manu- 
facturers in  the  town  in  this  and  other  respects,  so 
that  regulations  as  to  the  labour  of  the  young  would 
make  but  little  difference  here. 

Trade  is  now  very  depressed  from  the  scarcity  of 
cotton,  but  in  ordinary  years  the  course  of  business  in 
this  district  is  very  uniform,  and  overtime  very  un- 
common, with  exceptions  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
We  do  not  like  young  people  in  the  warehouse.  It  is 
a  confining  employment  for  them. 

A  great  part  of  the  hosiery  work  is  done  in  houses. 
I  have  now  a  district  here  under  my  charge,  as  visitor 
for  the  Relief  Committee,  and  in  going  round  last  week 
I  found  numbers  of  cases  where  girls  of  only  5  or  6 
were  seaming.  I  feel  certain  that  boys  also  of  the  same 
age  seam. 

They  begin  to  wind  at  about  6  years  old,  but  do  not 
go  out  quite  so  soon. 


MR.  GEORGE  WOODCOCK'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  HINCKLEY. 


Mr.  William  TFoorfcocA.— My  father,  the  proprietor, 
is  a  manufacturer  of  hosiery,  the  goods  being  best- 
wi'ought  stockings  and  socks,  made  on  hand  frames, 
either  in  the  town  or  neighbouring  villages. 

None  but  adults  are  employed  in  this  warehouse. 
There  are  five  other  hosiery  warehouses  in  the  town, 
and  there  are,  I  should  say,  young  persons  in  some  of 
these.  There  are  five  steam  factories  for  hosiery  in 
the  town,  all  started  within  about  the  last  few  years. 
The  seaming  of  the  hosiery  made  in  these  factories  is 
either  done  in  them,  or  given  out  to  be  done  by  women 
and  their  families. 

A  great  number  of  young  boys  wind  for  the  frames, 
some  at  home,  but  many  go  out  to  it  as  young  as  6  or 
7,  and  in  some  places,  I  believe,  are  kept  very  long 
hours  towards  the  end  of  the  week .  In  the  first  part  of 
the  week  very  little  woi-k  is  done  at  the  fi^ames,  as  the 
men,  with  few  exceptions,  idle  then  and  work  very 
hard  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  some  through  Friday 
night  and  up  to  Saturday  morning. 

The  seaming  has  to  be  done  after  the  work  on  the  frames 
is  completed.    Women  who  come  into  the  warehouse 


on  Saturday  morning  often  say  that  they  have  been  up 
all  night  at  work,  ever  since  such  a  time  on  Friday. 
That  is  an  every-day  case.  There  is  very  little  seam- 
ing done  in  Hinckley,  compared  with  what  there  was 
a  few  years  ago.  The  pay  is  now  so  poor  that  employ- 
ers cannot  get  the  work  done,  unless  by  sending  it  to 
out-of-the-way  places  in  the  country,  where  the  people 
are  so  destitute  that  they  are  obliged  to  do  it. 

I  see  no  probability  of  making  fashioned  hose  by 
steam  power,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
frames  are  scattered  here,  seldom  more  than  six  in  one 
place  ;  four  is  a  common  number,  often  there  are  only 
one  or  two.  I  do  not  know  how  early  boys  begin  to 
work  in  frames,  but  I  have  seen  some  not  looking  older 
than  9  in  them,  and  at  Sunday-school  I  have  often 
heard  boys  of  about  that  age  complain  of  being  fagged 
with  the  work.  Girls  begin  frames  older  than  boys, 
perhaps  about  13.  It  is  common  to  remark  that  work- 
ing early  in  frames  stops  growth  and  injures  health. 

The  usual  houi'S  in  warehouses  here  are  very  unifonn, 
viz.,  from  8  till  7,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  very 
little  overtime,  and  then  not  later  than  8  or  8|-. 
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Mr.  William 

Has  been  master  of  the  National  school  here  for  4  yeai'S. 
The  population  of  Hinckley  is  just  over  7,000,  and  of 
these  two  thirds  are  engaged  in  the  hosiery  manufac- 
ture, and,  as  this  is  entirely  of  the  cotton  kind,  they 
are  now  in  great  disti-ess  from  the  scarcity  of  material. 
The  frames  will  not  work  anything  else. 

The  business  of  the  place  is  chiefly  for  export 
trade,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it  till  the  American  war, 
but  even  then  wages  were  very  low.  A  man  would 
have  had  to  work  about  15  hours  a  day  all  thi'ough  the 
week  to  earn  12s. 

There  are  very  few  shops  with  more  than  6  frames 
in  them,  the  frames  being  mostly  one  or  two  in  a  house. 
Many  women  and  girls  work  in  these,  and  he  has  seen 
boys  of  about  1 1  working  in  them,  but  he  cannot  say 
at  what  ages  they  begin. 

Boys  begin  to  wind  for  the  frames  at  5  or  6  years 
old.  It  is  a  common  thing  at  the  school  to  hear  of 
such  a  boy  of  about  that  age,  "  He's  left,  he's 
winding."  It  is  the  same  in  the  girls'  school,  which 
also  comes  under  him.  He  is  told  of  a  girl  of  like  age, 
"  She's  left,  she's  seaming." 

There  are  about  280  names  on  the  books  of  the 
National  school,  and  of  these  about  100  boys  and  as 


^STER, 

The  average  age  ot 


Adams  Todd. 
many  girls  attend 

more  than  9  or  10,  and  that  of  the  girls  not  mo^  J*^.  tbe. 
8  or  9.    He  can  think  of  only  one  girl  of  as  mucli  as 
12  years  old. 

The  girls  are  allowed  to  bring  their  seaming  to 
school  in  the  afternoon.  This  has  been  allowed  for 
about  the  last  4  years  only,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to 
keep  the  girls  longer  at  school.  Since  that  change  the 
numbers  in  the  school  have  doubled,  of  boys  as 
well  as  girls.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  increase 
of  both  is  owing  to  this  permission,  as  it  keeps  the 
sisters,  and  parents  like  brothers  to  go  to  a  school 
under  the  same  roof  with  their  sisters,  as  they  can  then 
take  care  of  one  another.  Found  this  in  his  former 
place. 

Hears  childi^en  say  at  school,  when  they  have  had 
lessons  to  prepare  at  home,  that  they  could  not  do  them 
because  they  had  to  woi^k  late.  Young  boys  seam  as 
well  as  the  girls.  The  average  school  2>ayment  of  the 
children  is  about  2c?.  a  week  a  head,  but  if  several 
come  from  the  same  family  a  slight  deduction  is  made. 
Besides  the  National  school  there  are  four  other  schools, 
conta-ining  as  far  as  he  can  reckon  about  300  children, 
and  there  are  about  50  children  at  dames'  schools. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Leicesterslf^' 
Hinckley. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


William  Hadden,  age  7. 


Winds  for  three  frames  in  this  (the  living)  room, 
and  has  done  so  for  between  one  and  two  years. 
Father,  mother,  and  Jim  work  in  the  frames.  Jim  is 
13  or  14,  and  has  begun  a  year  or  two.  On  Friday 
mght  father  works  till  11.  Witness  leaves  olF  winding 
before  then,  when  he  has  done  enough,  but  is  not  in 
bed  tin  about  11,  because  he  has  to  "lay  and  turn" 
the  hose  (when  taken  from  the  frame),  and  Jim  "  clips  " 
them  (cuts  off  the  loose  threads). 

Sometimes  goes  half  a  day  to  school  when  not 
winding.    Says  he  can  read.    (Just  knows  the  letters.) 

Edwin  Hadden,  age  4. — "  Am  going  five.  Willie 
"  learns  me  to  wind."  Can  wind  three  bobbins  in  an 
hour.  Would  be  winding  now  (afternoon)  only  father 
is  gone  to  a  sale.  Winds  every  day  and  does  six 
bobbins. 

[From  this  point  the  account  of  Edwin,  who 


was  too  young  to  give  it  fully,  is  taken 
from  his  brother  William.] 

William  Hadden  (continued).  —  Edwin  has  only 
begun  winding  this  week,  and  winds  for  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  from  10  to  12,  and  does  the  6  bobbins 
which  father  sets  him.  Next  week  he  will  wind  after 
dinner,  and  leave  off  when  it  gets  dark  (it  is  December). 
I  shall  seam  till  candle  light,  when  Edwin  gives  over. 
Edwin  will  not  wind  by  candle  light  till  he  is  almost 
as  big  as  I  am  now.  Little  Emily  (his  sister,  who  was 
in  the  room  when  I  entered,)  is  going  in  five.  She 
will  be  5  when  Edwin  turns  (is  twin  ?).  She  seams 
my  father's  legs  from  breakfast  till  tea  at  5.  She 
has  begun  for  4  weeks,  and  does  10  legs  in  a  day. 
(Seaming  a  dozen  legs  is  less  than  2d.  here,  I  am  told), 
Walter  (brother)  is  "  going  in  four  ;"  he  has  not  begun 
any  work. 


John  Corbett. 


Works  in  a  frame  (in  the  living  room,  more  spacious 
than  usual).  The  frames  are  generally  the  property  of 
the  manufacturers,  who  let  them  to  the  men.  If  the 
frames  are  not  at  work  some  do  not  require  the  rent  ; 
some  do.  If  a  man  has  a  frame  of  his  own  he  still  has 
to  pay  for  it  in  this  way  :  He  has  to  give  \\d.  or  2c?. 
in  the  shilling  on  the  value  of  the  work  given  to  him 
in  order  to  get  it.  Besides  he  has  to  pay  repaii's,  so 
that  he  does  not  gain  much.  Has  known  cases  where 
men  have  paid  rent  for  their  frame,  and  paid  also  for 
getting  woi'k  (a  neighbour  standing  by  says  that  he  has 
done  so  himself  lately).  Pays  2s.  9d.  a  week  for  his 
own  frame,  and  2s.  for  his  wife's. 

Some  warehouses  give  out  the  work  on  Saturday  or 
on  Monday  in  good  trade,  but  most  on  Tuesday,  and 
sometimes  Wednesday.  The  regular  course  of  work  is 
to  take  the  material  out  from  ihe  warehouse,  and  if  it 
is  not  given  out  on  the  same  day  that  the  work  is  taken 
in  he  may  have  to  go  in  on  a  separate  day,  as  Tuesday, 
to  get  it,  and  this  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  Men 
take  their  work  in  and  fetch  their  materials  themselves, 
unless  they  live  very  far  away,  and  then  they  do  this 
through  the  bag  hosier.  The  cotton  ti-ade  being  so 
bad  he  is  trying  some  worsted  now. 

Boys  begin  to  work  in  frames  when  about  10  or  11, 
and  girls  at  about  the  same  age.  There  were  a  number 
of  girls  who  worked  in  them,  but  there  are  fewer  now 
since  the  factories  have  been  started,  as  they  have  gone 
into  the  factories  to  work  the  stitching  machines,  &c. 
His  boy  Robert  (next  witness),  aged  10  years  and  4 
months,  has  been  at  work  6  years.    In  a  few  weeks  he 


was  a  good  help,  but  was  a  year  before  he  was  quite 
good  at  it. 

His  daughter  Alice,  aged  6,  and  near  7,  has  been  a 
seamer  2  or  3  years,  and  her  sister  Annie,  aged  8, 
began  at  about  the  same  age.  "  There's  a  many  begin 
at  4  and  5."  Does  not  know  whether  any  begin  under 
4.  "  They  do  begin  very  young,  but  you  see  we're  so 
used  to  it  we  take  no  notice." 

Alice  and  Annie  would  each  do  6  or  7  pair  of  hose 
in  a  day,  working  till  8  or  9  at  night,  and  running  out 
at  times.  On  Friday  night  they  both  of  them  stop  at 
work  till  11  and  12.  All  go  to  bed  together.  Annie 
has  been  up  seaming  all  Friday  night  with  mother 
many  times,  and  not  gone  to  bed  till  Saturday  night. 
She  did  so  last  winter,  and  has  done  so  at  times  for 
this  long  time,  for  this  2  or  3  years.  Should  think 
it  is  as  long  ago  as  that.  It  is  general  in  the  town  to 
work  in  that  way,  especially  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
Fridays  most.    Those  who  can  be  up  must  be  up. 

Robert  Corbett. — Has  been  winder  boy  for  four 
frames,  working  from  7  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.,  not 
much  later  except  on  Friday  night. 

[The  two  girls  Alice  and  Annie  above  referred 
to  seemed  unable  or  too  timid  to  answer 
the  questions  which  I  put  to  them,  which 
were  answered  by  their  parents,  the  mother, 
who  was  working  in  a  frame  and  looked 
worn  out  with  work  or  want,  joining  the 
father  in  his  statement  given  above.] 
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Elizabeth  Jennings. 


Leicest. 


tcrshire. 
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Has^'^irl  Emily  there,  ngc  7h,  is  oi'ly  just  learning 
seaming,  because  she  has  had  such  poor  health.  Sent 
another  daughter  to  school  for  9  months  to  learn 
seaming  when  5  years  old,  and  there  were  nearly  20 
other  girls  there  taken  at  about  the  same  age  and  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  called  a  seaming  school,  and  they 
perhaps  read  a  little  too.  She  used  to  go  in  the 
morning  at  about  8  o'clock,  or  from  that  till  9,  and 
ought  to  come  away  at  6,  but  if  there  was  much  work 
it  used  to  be  9  most  Fridays,  and  witness  used  to  go 
lierself  to  fetch  her  away.  She  had  an  hour  for  dinner, 
but  "  she  was  a  very  good  gii'l,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
done  her  meal  she  used  to  go  back."  She  did  so  most 
days,  and  never  stayed  more  thaia  half  an  houi'  for 
dinner,  and  sometimes  had  hardly  time  to  eat.  Witness 
used  to  ask  her  when  she  got  uj)  where  she  was  going, 
but  she  would  not  say,  but  the  other  children  told 
witness  that  she  was  at  schooL  Witness  used  to  blame 
her  for  it,  but  she  would  go.  She  "  was  a  very  good 
girl,  and  her  governess  was  very  fond  of  her"  for 
working  well. 

The  girl  never  got  anything  by  it  for  herself  except 
a  "  knob  o'  suck  "  on  Saturdays  generally.  When  she 
first  Avent  her  mistress  promised  her  a  penny  at  the  end 
of  the  9  months  if  she  was  a  good  girl  all  the  time,  but 
though  she  said  she  was  a  good  girl  she  never  gave 
the  penny  after  all.  The  mistress  jn'omised  the  other 
girls  a  ])enny  at  the  end  of  their  9  months  if  they  were 
good  girls,  and  usually  gave  it  ;  but  she  refused  to 
give  it  to  witness's  child  because  witness  would  not 
allow  her  to  stay  a  fortnight  over  the  time  as  the 
mistress  wished.  A  person  had  told  witness  that  the 
mistress  was  "  getting  a  deal  out  of  the  child,"  and 
witness  thought  that  she  had  got  plenty  out  of  her,  and 
it  was  not  fair. 

Little  girls  mostly  go  out  "  missing  and  seaming  "  at 
about  6  years  old.  They  are  wanted  to  go  at  about  7 
in  the  morning  and  to  stay  till  9  or  10  at  night.  They 
have  to  seam  "  Avhen  they  got  a  chance.'^  They  come 
home  to  meals,  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  They  get  Is.  a  week 
perhaps,  and  Avhen  they  get  to  9  or  10  years  old.  Is.  3c?. 
or  Is.  6d.,  and  at  about  12,  2s.  On  Friday  night 
"  thei-e  is  some  as  stays  later  "  (i.e.,  than  9  or  10).  Some 


would  keep  them  all  night  if  they  could,  but  they  durst 
not,  as  parents,  some  at  least,  would  not  let  them. 
Witness  would  not  ;  but  all  parents  are  not  alike,  and 
some  don't  mind. 

Isaac  Jennings — Husband  of  last  witness.  Has  one 
stocking-leg  frame  and  two  "footers"  (in  the  living 
room).  Has  four  daughters  ;  all  began  to  sew  when 
between  6  and  7  years  old,  one  at  about  6,  but  he  kept 
them  at  school  as  long  as  he  could.  "  I  assure  you  a 
"  great  many  begin  as  soon  as  they  can  handle  a  needle," 
some  at  5  and  6.    They  are  kept  from  school  for  it. 

When  there  is  work  to  do  it  is  the  regular  thing  for 
them  to  work  on  Friday  night  to  12  and  1,  he  Avoilcing 
the  leg  making  frame,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  aged 
16,  the  two  footers,  and  all  work  to  the  same  time.  After 
that  the  stockings  have  to  be  seamed  liy  his  wife  and 
children  ;  his  own  work  is  to  "  clip  "  the  stockings, 
lay  them  straight,  and  jiair  them.  They  only  get  two 
or  three  hours  sleep,  and  are  up  again  at  6. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  warehouses. 
Some  do  not  give  out  the  material  till  Tuesday,  some 
on  Monday,  some  on  the  Saturday  before.  It  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  stockener  to  have  the  material  late, 
especially  if  he  has  to  alter  his  frame  to  suit  a  new 
kind  of  work,  as  from  wide  to  narrow.  To  do  tliis  lie 
lias  to  take  out  and  reairange  the  "jacks,"  "  sinkers," 
and  needles  (parts  of  the  frame),  which  takes  him 'a 
good  bit  of  a  day. 

John  Merrick,  age  12. — Is  step-son  to  last  witness. 
Has  been  out  as  winder  for  four  years,  and  winds  for 
three  frames.  Goes  at  7  or  8  a.m.  and  comes  away 
at  night  at  about  10.  Sometimes  on  Fridays  at  11. 
Stops  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea  ;  takes  both  with  him.  Comes  home  for 
an  hour  to  dinner.  Gets  Is.  9rf.  a  week.  Besides 
winding  he  has  had  to  nurse  a  baby  three  or  four 
months  old.  Used  to  wind  and  seam  both  at  home 
before  he  went  out,  beginning  when  about  7  or  8. 

Till  then  went  to  school.  Can  read  a  little  (blunders). 
Could  write  and  sum  a  little  when  at  school,  but  can 
do  neither  now.  Knows  other  winders,  some  Avho 
Avind  for  as  many  as  eight  frames,  and  Avork  from  7  in 
the  morning  to  10  at  night. 


Sarah  Russell,  affed  10. 


Does  not  knoAV  her  oaa'u  age.  (Tlie  mother,  next 
Avitness,  says  she  is  just  10).  Began  seaming  at  6 
years  old.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  her  common 
time  for  leaving  ofl"  at  night  is  10.  On  Fridays  she 
begins  at  daylight  and  leaves  off  just  a  fcAV  minutes 
for  dinner  and  the  same  at  tea. 

Mary  Ann  Russell. — Does  not  knoAV  AA'hether  Sarah 
was  turned  6  A\dien  she  began  seaming  ;  she  learned  in 
six  months.    Children  very  often  begin  at  about  6, 


and  at  that  age  sometimes  arc  put  out  to  a  woman  for  a 
year  to  learn.  A  mistress  takes,  perha])s,  from  1  to 
4  girls,  and  teaches  a  little  reading  once  in  the  morn- 
ing and  once  in  the  afternoon.  The  children  pay 
nothing  and  give  their  Avork  for  their  teaching.  Some- 
times the  children  might  be  kept  on  late  and  a  halfpennv 
given  her  for  it,  but  very  I'arely.  These  places  are  called 
"  days  schools,"  but  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  iioav 
as  there  Avere,  because  there  is  so  little  AVork  now. 


Louisa  M. 

Began  scAving  half  a  year  ago.  Is  6i  iioav.  Has 
not  been  to  school  since  she  began.  (Kiioavs  a  few 
letters,  and  names  pictures  shoAvn  to  her  of  "  bird  " 
and  "  dog.") 

Joseph  31alkin. — Began  in  a  frame  at  10  years  old. 
Is  uoAv  20.  In  half  a  year  could  do  the  work.  It 
tires  his  Avrist  and  shoulder. 

[This  young  man  looks  about  14  or  15.] 

Elizabeth  Malkin. — Had  three  other  children,  be- 
sides two  last  witnesses,  begin  working  at  about  the 
same  age  as  Lousia.  On  Friday  night  they  sit  late  at 
Avork.  It  is  quite  common  to  sit  at  Avork  all  through 
that  night,  but  she  thinks  they  could  not  stand  it  be- 


,KiN,  age  G. 

fore  16  or  17  years  old  ;  "It  is  not  likely."  When 
the  boys  begin  in  the  frames  "  it  makes  sad  work  with 
"  them." 

Richard  Malkin. — Husband  of  last  Avitness.  About 
10  or  1 1  is  the  common  age  for  boys  to  begin  in  frames, 
and  for  girls  a  little  older,  generally  about  12.  It  is 
about  a  twelvemonth  before  they  can  thoroughly  stick 
at  it.  The  girls  are  going  into  the  factories  noAV  in- 
stead. 

[In  a  chair  by  the  fire  here  was  one  of  the 
daughters, — a  young  woman,  apparently 
in  deep  consumption  and  with  a  cough 
terrible  to  hear.] 
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MESSRS.  J.  BIGGS  AND  SON'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  LEICESTER. 


Mr.  William  Biggs. — The  Leicester  hosiery  manu- 
facture is  almost  exclusively  of  woollen,  cotton  and 
merino  goods  being  made  chiefly  in  the  Nottingham 
district.  The  Leicester  goods  being  thus  in  great  part 
for  winter  use,  the  busiest  time  is  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  But  the  Australian  season  of  a  month  or 
two  follows,  and  the  goods  for  that  market  are  of  the 
same  class  as  those  for  the  home.  This  demand  is  in- 
creasing, and  naturally  will  as  the  colony  increases. 

In  spring  and  summer  there  is  a  demand  for  Canada ; 
that  for  America  is  small  as  the  Americans  go  for 
their  purchases  to  Saxony,  Avhere  cotton  and  thread 
hosiery  and  gloves  are  produced  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  be  in  England,  as  wages  there  are 
extremely  low.  The  Saxon  goods  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  but  do  not  suit  the  English  climate 
and  taste  so  well,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to 
be  inti'oduced  to  a  greater  extent,  but  they  have  almost 
the  exclusive  hold  of  the  American  market,  and  of 
most  of  the  Continent  except  of  the  French  who  make 
their  own  hosiery  principally.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
domestic  hand  knitting  carried  on  all  over  the  Continent. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  applying 
rotatoiy  power  to  the  pi'oduction  of  fashioned  goods, 
and  probably  still  further  improvements  will  continue 
to  be  made  as  powei-  made  goods  ai-e  gaining  on  othei'S 
year  by  yeai-,  but  this  will  never,  probably,  be  carried 
SO  far  as  to  bring  the  whole  manufacture  into  steam 
factories.  Goods  requiring  most  fashion  will  probably 
remain  out,  as  factories  succeed  best  where  quantity 
and  not  finish  is  the  object. 

With  the  increase  of  the  factory  manufacture  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  of  wages  gained  by  working 
in  factories,  and  a  diminution  of  wages  of  those  who 
work  out.  A  man  oi-  a  girl  can  attend  to  two  frames 
in  a  factory,  a  girl  being  able  to  earn  so  about  9s.,  and 
a  man  ]2s.  or  15s.  a  week.  Females  in  warehouses  are 
considered  superior  to  those  who  work  in  factories,  but 
probably  get  about  the  same  wages. 


There  is  but  little  jjressure  in  any  branch  of  the 
hosiery  business  such  as  to  require  over-hours  in  ware- 
houses hei'c  ;  I'egulations  ajjplying  to  the  labour  of  young 
persons  in  them  Avould  not  occasion  much  practical 
inconvenience,  and  when  undei'stood  would  probably 
be  conformed  to  without  much  opposition  or  difficulty. 
Probably,  however,  they  ai'e  not  much  required  in 
hosiery  warehouses,  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  regulate 
warehouses  of  othei'  kinds  it  would  not  Ije  well  to  make 
distinctions  between  them. 

The  general  education  in  the  town  is  very  good  ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  teaching  on  Sundays,  and  most 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it  in  the  week.  I  believe  de- 
cidedly that  the  result  of  this  is  shown  in  the  general 
moral  condition  of  the  population,  which  I  should  say 
is  as  good  as  that  of  any  town.  There  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  manners  of  the  lower 
classes. 

[Mr.  Biggs  formerly  sat  in  Parliament.] 

Sarah  Jane  Pritchard,  age  14. — Here  \\  years. 
Bosoms  shirts  and  does  needlework,  and  goes  errands. 
Hours  are  from  9  till  6^,  all  the  year  I'ound,  and  never 
later,  with  an  hour  for  dinnei'  at  L  Did  the  same  sort 
of  work  foi'  a  year  befoi'e,  with  two  other  girls,  at  Miss 
Hewitt's.  Her  hours  there  were  from  9  till  6^  always. 
Till  then  was  at  school.  Learned  grammar  and  arith- 
metic and  "  about  kings  and  queens — Queen  Mary  and 
"  Queen  Victoria." 

Charlotte  Read,  age  17. — Mender.  Here  6  years. 
Was  in  the  fancy  room.  Has  same  hours  as  last  wit- 
ness. Never  any  later  during  the  6  years  that  she  has 
been  here.  Can  get  10s.  or  12s.  a  week  ;  on  the 
average  9s. 

Was  at  school  till  she  was  here.  Did  writing,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic  ;  could  not  do  arithmetic  now. 
"  Have  had  a  common  education,  I  believe  ;  not  draw- 
"  ing,  or  that." 


The  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Leicester. 

Mr.J.E.Wliite.. 


MESSRS.  R.  HARRIS  AND  SON'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  LEICESTER. 

This  is  a  very  large  warehouse  in  a  different  part  of  the  town  from  the  factory.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  standing  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  street;  one  newly  built,  spacious  and  comfortable,  the  old 
with  smaller  and  lower  rooms ;  one  of  the  latter,  though  not  full  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  would  be  too 
crowded  if  the  work  benches  were  all  filled. 


Mr.  George  Shirley  Harris. — Is  son  to  Mr.  Harris 
the  propi'ietor.  The  Leicester  hosiery  is  chiefly  woollen, 
the  Nottingham  cotton.  In  Leicester  there  are  many 
lai'ge  frame  shops  with  a  large  number  of  frames  in 
each,  some  with  30  or  40  or  more.  In  some  there  are 
only  two  or  three,  in  others  more.  In  some  children 
and  young  persons  are  employed  in  winding,  seaming, 
and  finishing,  but  the  number  of  these  is  diminishing, 
and  the  hands  going  into  factories. 

Wrought  hose  and  many  other  articles  probably  never 
will  be  made  by  steam,  as,  thougli  almost  anything 
might  be  made  by  steam,  the  expense  of  altering  ma- 
chinery, &c.  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while. 

Phyllis  Lee,  age  15. — Here  2  years.  At  first  looked 
over  socks  and  put  pins  where  there  were  holes  to  mark 
them  for  the  menders  ;  is  now  learning  to  mend.  Her 
hours  are  from  8J  till  7  both  summer  and  winter.  In 
summer  for  a  week  or  two  or  a  month  her  room  stayed 
till  9.  Has  1  \  hours  for  dinner,  and  if  they  are  staying 
till  9  half  an  hour  for  tea.  All  go  home  to  both  meals. 
Was  at  net  making  with  a  needle  before,  and  worked 
from  8  till  6  or  7. 

Before  that  was  at  school.  Goes  to  school  and  church 
twice  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  tonight 
school.  Can  read,  write,  and  do  sums,  but  is  not  such 
a  good  writer  as  reader. 

Mary  Ann  Read,  age  13. — Here  half  a  year.    Is  a 


maker  up.  Left  school  at  8  years  old.  Can  read  very 
well,  but  not  write  or  sum  very  well. 

Selina  Pinder,  age  14. — Here  half  a  year.  "  Hooks 
up"  loops  of  polkas  (knit  jackets). 

Can  read,  wiite,  and  do  the  first  sums.  Is  going  to 
night  school,  and  goes  on  Sunday. 

Betsy  Waffen. — Has  been  here  10  years.  Is  now 
24.  Four  years  ago  stayed  till  9  p,m.  for  about  two 
months,  but  in  other  years  has  not  stayed  after  7. 

Alice  Potter,  age  12. — Borders  polkas.  Here  half  a 
year.  Reads  (words  of  one  syllable).  Can  write 
copies  ;  not  well.  Never  did  sums  or  went  to  night 
school. 

Eliza  Scott,  age  12. — Here  a  year.  Worked  at 
seaming  at  a  woman's  house  before.  There  was  only 
one  other  girl  there  ;  she  was  youngei-  than  witness. 
Used  to  go  from  8  till  8  ;  never  longer  than  S\.  Had 
an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  which 
she  had  there.  Got  Is.  9c?.  a  week.  Has  1^  hours  for 
dinner  now  at  1,  and  tea  after  she  goes  home.  If  she 
stays  till  9,  does  not  have  tea  here,  but  brings  some  bread 
and  butter  here  with  her. 

Sarah  Freer. — Is  overlooker  in  the  peg-work  room. 
Peg-work  is  making  comfoi'ters  by  twining  wool  over 
pegs.  Takes  girls  of  about  10  or  11  for  this  work. 
Some  learn  in  a  fortnight ;  others  never  can,  and  have 
to  leave.    They  get  fi'om  3s.  to  4s.  a  week. 
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I'iie  Hosiery 
Manufacture. 

Leicester. 

Mr.J.E.Wliite. 


MESSRS.  N.  CORAH  AND  SON'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  LEICESTER. 
But  few  females  and  none  under  18  are  employed  here. 


3Ir.  John  Harris  Cooper. — This  firm,  in  whicli  I 
am  partner,  are  spinners  as  well  as  general  plain  and 
foucy  hosiery  manufactm-ei's.  The  females  whom  we 
employ  in  oiu'  warehouse,  only  10  or  15,  are  all  adults. 
Our  liom-s  are  from  8^  till  7  in  winter,  and  from  8  till  6^ 
in  summer,  with  a  dimier  hour,  for  ■v\'hich  they  go  home. 
I  should  think  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  hosiery 
warehouse  in  Leicester  open  till  10  p.m.,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  till  past  9,  even  in  the  busy  season  and  in  fancy 
houses. 

We  have  closed  at  2  on  Saturdays  for  about  5  years, 
and  most  of  the  large  houses  do.  We  and  our  people 
both  like  it,  and  just  as  much  woi'k  is  done. 

The  hours  in  Leicester  have  been  very  much  short- 
ened in  the  last  few  years.  This  has  come  from  a 
change  made  by  the  railways.  Carriei's  would  wait  foi' 
goods  any  time,  up  to  12  at  night,  or  even  up  till  the 
morning,  and  it  was  genei'al  then  for  warehouses  to  be 
open  late.    Now  goods  are  generally  sent  fi'om  a  ware- 


house at  5-|,  and  for  London  or  any  where  they  must 
leave  not  later  than  8.  This  prevents  late  work,  and 
people  work  harder  earlier  in  the  day. 

I  think  that  great  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  trim- 
mers (bleachers,  &c.)  and  dyers  being  regulated  by  the 
late  Act.  Young  people  used  to  be  kept  very  late  then. 
There  was  some  complaint  of  the  Act  at  first,  but  it 
works  well  now.  The  goods  come  back  to  us  from  the 
trimmers  as  j^romptly  and  regularly  as  before.  The 
only  difference  is  that  more  hands  are  employed  by  them 
if  they  have  not  enough.  This  is  more  beneficial  than 
for  a  few  to  work  overtime,  as  the  additional  wages 
made  by  overtime  ai'e  seldom  well  applied. 

The  stitching  is  done  by  power  in  our  factory,  and 
part  of  the  mending  is  done  there  also.  The  seaming 
given  out  is  done  exclusively  by  women  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  fills  up  the  intervals  of  household  work,  and 
this,  like  all  employments  of  the  kind,  is  very  poorly 
paid. 


MESSRS.  ROWLETT  AND  RUSSELL'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  LEICESTER. 


On  the  occasion  of  my  two  visits  to  this  warehouse 

Mr.  William  Roiolett,  jun. — We  are  fancy  hosiery 
manufactiu'ers,  a  branch  of  trade  which  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  ai'ticles,  jirobably  about  5,000  different  kinds 
altogether.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  hosiery 
trade,  having  gone  as  honorary  secretary  for  Leicester 
on  the  deputation  on  that  subject  to  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  having  also  furnished  statistics 
on  the  same  subject  to  the  Government  at  home. 

If  any  I'egulations  were  applied  to  the  labour  of 
young  people  in  hosiery  warehouses  they  might  be 
occasionally  inconvenient  by  preventing  despatch  of 
business,  and  we  should  not  emj^loy  those  whose  pre- 
sence subjected  us  to  this  inconvenience.  But  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  such  regulations  as  the  hosiery 
Avarehouses  here  are  conducted.  They  are  hardly  ever 
open  after  8^  p.m.,  and  are  generally  closed  by  8  even  in 
busy  times.  As  we  make  only  fancy  and  wintei'  goods, 
our  English  season  is  only  from  July  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember at  the  longest.  But  we  have  an  Australian  and 
American  market  also. 

In  our  warehouse  the  hom'S  are  fi'oni  8^  till  7,  with  a 
dimier  hour  and  no  tea.  The  younger  ones  rarely  stay 
after  7.  We  have  a  few  under  13  ;  the  greater  part 
between  15  and  25  ;  and  altogether  about  50.  Those 


the  people  employed  had  left. 

in  the  warehouses  generally  are  of  a  high  class,  and  are 
respectable  andAvell  educated.  There  is  another  branch 
of  the  business,  viz.,  "  making  up,"  where  the  females 
are  generally  of  not  so  high  a  class.  A  few  people, 
jirincipally  OAvners  of  shops,  employ  childi'en  under 
women  to  seam,  but  less  than  formerly. 

The  Local  Board  of  Health,  of  a  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  workshops,  which  is  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject. The  frame-shops  are  veiy  defective  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  the  old  buildings  the  fi'ames  are  crowded 
together  in  the  smallest  possible  space  without  any  ven- 
tilation. A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  other  respects 
in  impi'oving  the  condition  of  the  town,  which  from 
one  of  the  unhealthiest  has  now  become  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  manufacturing  towns.  Lung  diseases,  how- 
ever, are  prevalent.    The  population  is  about  70,000. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  district 
as  to  the  ages  at  which  the  young  begin  to  wind  and 
work  in  frames.  Winding  and  seaming  are  the  two 
least  respectable  occupations  in  the  town.  All  occu- 
pations that  can  be  carried  on  in  aid  of  home  employ- 
ments ai-e  poor. 


MESSRS.  WALKER  AND  KEMPSON'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  LEICESTER. 
The  rules  as  to  hours  of  work  are  fixed  to  the  door  of  the  warehouse  workroom  here. 


Mr.  Kempson. — Emj^loys  very  fcAV  young  girls  ; 
there  may  lie  more  in  other  warehouses.  Tlie  hours  in 
this  Avarehouse  are  fi'om  8  till  7,  Avith  overtime  occa- 
sionally till  8  or  9.  These  are  the  usual  times  in 
hosiery  Avarehouscs  in  Leicester.  A  Saturday  half 
holiday  is  also  allowed  here,  and  in  most  other  hosiery 
warehouses  in  the  toAvii. 

Emma  Radfield,  age  18. — Here  tlu-ee  years.  Is  a 
mender.  The  hours  are  from  8J  till  7  ;  in  summer 
generally  till  8,  sometimes  till  9  when  busy,  Avhich  is 
dming  about  three  months,  once  or  twice  a  Aveek  ; 
.seldom  after  9  ;  never  till  10.  Diimer  at  1  ;  an  hour. 
No  tea  time  allowed.  Sometimes  they  get  some  tea 
sitting   here   at  AVOT'k,  and  bi'iiig  it  Avhen  they  are 


staying  till  9.  There  are  ne\'er  any  girls  under  13  in 
the  Avarehouse,  and  only  tAVO  now  under  18  and  eight 
oA'er  18,  all  in  this  room. 

Annie  Izzett,  age  17. — Mender.  Here  three  years. 
Gives  same  account  of  the  hours.  Is  not  often  till  9. 
No  tea  unless  they  stay  late,  and  then  they  have  it  up 
here.  Was  at  a  printing  office  cutting  pictures  before 
Avith  many  younger  gills. 

Went  to  A\^eek-day  school  till  about  12  or  13  ;  goes 
on  Sunday  still,  and  has  ever  since  she  can  remember  ; 
not  to  night  school  this  Avintei".  Can  read  anything, 
and  Avrite  easily,  but  does  not  like  sums.  Could  do 
simple  ones,  as  addition  and  multiplication. 


NOON'S  HOSIERY  WAREHOUSE,  LEICESTER. 
Only  three  or  four  of  the  persons  employed  in  this  warehouse  are  under  1 8, 


Harriet  Malcolm,  age  16. — The  hours  are  from  8-^ 
till  8  ;  sometimes  for  a  Aveek  or  two  tiU  9.  An  houi- 
for  dinner  at  1,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  tea 
at  5  ;  all  go  home  for  both. 

Has  not  been  at  week-day  school  since  12  years  old, 


but  goes  on  Sundays.  Can  read,  Avrite,  and  do  sums, 
"  a  good  many  sort." 

Samuel  Birkson,  age  17. — Has  been  here  three  years 
as  apprentice.  His  hours  are  fi'om  8J  till  8,  and  wh^n 
busy,  till  9  for  a  mouth  or  two  together. 
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Mr.  William  Marsh. 

I  am  a  liosler  (middleniau)  here,  and  have  40  frames 


There  are  probably  from  20  to  30  sho^js  in  this  town 
with  as  many  as  30  or  40  fi'ames  each,  and  very  few 
with  less  than  6.  Sjjeakiug  in  round  numbers  the 
next  number  of  frames  in  any  single  shop  would  be 
about  a  dozen  ;  then  about  20  ;  then  about  30. 

The  small  shops  in  most  cases  adjoin  to  small  houses, 
but  do  not  form  the  living  rooms  as  is  the  case  in  ])oov 
places.  Still  there  is  a  general  deficiency  in  the  venti- 
lation, &c.  of  stockeners'  shops  here,  though  they  are 
much  better  than  in  the  country,  and  there  is  moi'e 
attention  now  paid  to  these  things  in  new  buildings  ; 
but  of  the  others  there  are  not  many  over  7  feet  high, 
and  in  a  shop  of  that  height  and  30  feet  long  by  17 
broad  there  would  perhaps  be  20  people.  There  is  no 
ventilation,  and  the  gas  makes  the  air  very  hot  and 
unhealthy  in  the  evening.  A  light  is  wanted  for  each 
frame. 

Generally  speaking  the  men  who  work  in  the  shops 
in  the  tomi  here  are  more  intelligent  and  industrious, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  using  better  machinery, 
than  those  Avho  work  in  the  country.  The  machinery 
(frames)  now  made  is  Avider,  and  cannot  be  worked  by 
such  young  hands  as  the  smaller;  but  there  are  very 
few  learners  in  the  big  shops  here  now.  They  leam 
princi2)ally  in  the  country  and  the  small  shops  in  the 
town. 

For  my  40  frames  I  employ  only  two  persons  under 
20  years  of  age,  and  I  believe  the  same  would  be  found 
generally  through  the  town.  Even  in  the  smaller  shops 
here  ^  there  are  probably  not  many  Avorkiug  in  frames 
vmder  the  age  of  18.  Formerly  boys  used  to  begin  in 
frames  very  young.  I  have  known  some  begin  under 
8,  some  at  9,  and  the  average  was  10  ;  but  they  cannot 
begin  so  soon  now  as  the  frames  are  Avider.  There  are 
but  few  Avomeu  and  girls  in  frames  here  ;  they  go 
more  to  Avork  in  factories. 

Where  there  are  many  frames  together  there  is  always 
more  regularity  ;  there  must  be  rules  of  some  kind. 
The  general  hour  for  beginning  in  these  places  is  from 
6  to  8  a.m.,  and  for  leaAdng  off  9  p.m.  My  OAvn  shop 
is  closed  at  9  on  Friday  nights,  just  the  same  as  on 
other  nights.  There  is  not  much  late  yvork  in  any  but 
the  smaller  places,  and  not  in  many  of  them,  I  think. 

All  shops  haA'c  Avinder  boys,  Avho  are  taken  at  any 
age  at  which  they  choose  to  come  from  7  upwards. 
The  youngest  are  in  the  smaller  shops.  Each  boy  has 
to  Avind  for  a  certain  number  of  frames  only,  and  has 
fair  time  for  meals  ;  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea.  In  many  cases  machinery  is  noAV  being 
used  for  winding,  and  is  turned  either  by  poAver  or  by 


a  strong  boy  or  gu*l,  and  this  Avill  diminish  the  number 
of  boys  required.  The  Avinder  boys  are  generally  taken 
from  the  poorest  class,  and  are  poorly  clothed  and 
untaught  and  disorderly.  The  emj^loyment  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  least  i-espectable,  though  some 
parents  bring  their  oAvn  children  to  Avork  Avith  them  ; 
but  the  wages  are  fair,  being  3s.  or  4s.  a  week  on  the 
aAcrage. 

The  earnings  of  men  in  this  toAvn  at  frames  Avould 
be  according  to  their  quickness  ;  some  Avould  get  7s. 
or  8s.  a  Aveek  ;  another  class  of  men  14s.  or  15s.  : 
another  class  1  /.  or  more. 

The  greatest  amount  of  seaming  comes  out  from 
factories  and  the  large  shops  in  toAvns,  and  Avith 
tolerable  regularity.  If  it  goes  into  the  country  it  is 
sent  by  carriers  about  twice  a  week  or  so.  If  it  comes 
from  the  smaller  shops,  or  is  done  at  the  men's  own 
houses,  it  is  A'ery  irregular,  as  in  those  places  men  are 
more  their  OAvn  masters,  and  do  not  begin  till  late  in 
the  AA'cek,  and  Avoi'k  A'ery  late  at  the  end,  as  they  must 
finish  by  Saturday,  and  this  makes  very  late  seaming 
AA^ork.  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  Avhich  this  can  be 
remedied.  It  should  be,  if  possible,  as  such  late  Avork 
should  not  be  throAvn  upon  young  children,  as  many  of 
the  seamers  are.  The  seaming  is  giA'cn  out  to  Avomen 
and  girls  Avho  come  for  it.  There  are  only  a  fcAV  Avomen 
Avho  employ  any  girls  at  it  ;  these  may  take  in  four  or 
five  girls  of  7  or  8  or  more.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  cases  Avhere  girls  are  employed  in  making  up 
goods  in  the  shops  where  the  frames  arc.  There  AA^ere 
a  fcAV  in  fancy  hosiery  places,  but  are  less  noAv. 

If  there  Avere  any  rules  as  to  the  Avork  of  the  young 
it  is  difficult  to  see  Avho  could  look  after  them  in  small 
places  and  private  houses.  A  man  Avho  works  in  these 
places  generally  gets  the  seaming  done  by  his  OAvn 
family,  and  Avould  not  like  to  send  it  out  to  be  done,  as  he 
Avould  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Avork  and  he  Avould  have 
to  pay  for  it  ;  so  that  if  he  could  be  prevented  from 
overworking  his  OAvn  family  he  would  not  get  it  done  late 
elsewhere,  but  Avould  work  so  as  to  let  his  own  family 
do  it  earlier.  As  a  rule,  Avith,  of  course,  exceptions, 
men  of  this  class  are  A-ery  ignorant,  and  scarcely  knoAV 
they  ai'e  doing  anything  AATong  in  keeping  them  up 
at  AA^ork  so  late  as  they  do. 

I  think  that  frames  will  gradually  be  still  more 
concentrated  in  larger  shops,  and  to  some  extent, 
though  not  for  some  kinds  of  goods,  in  factories,  and 
also  in  or  near  to  toAvns.  Many,  hoAvever,  Avill  pro- 
bably remain  in  villages  on  lines  of  raihvay  Avhich  have 
rapid  communication  Avith  tOAvns,  which  is  noAV  of  more 
importance. 


MESSRS.  RODWELL'S  HOSIERY  FRAME  SHOPS; 

Mr.  Mattheiv  Rodivell. — I  am  a  hosier  (middleman) 
having  45  frames  in  these  shops,  and  Mr.  Wm.  EodAvell 
36,  and  we  have  more  elscAvhere. 


Boys  do  not  go  out  as  winders  much  under  9,  unless 
Avith  their  fathers,  and  they  begin  to  Avork  in  fi'ames 
between  10  and  14,  girls  from  14  to  16,  and  some  after 
they  are  married.  There  are  a  good  many  females 
Avork  in  frames.  14  is  quite  young  enough  for  a  boy 
to  begin  even  in  a  small  frame,  i.e,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  his  bodily  groAvth,  owing  to  the  confinement 
of  the  woi'k. 

There  are  &  great  number  of  large  shops  in  the  town, 
with  many  frames  each,  and  the  number  of  such  shops 
is  on  the  increase.  A  few  shops  are  larger  than  ours. 
In  one  there  are  80  frames,  in  many  over  20,  in  most 
about  10  or  12,  and  there  are  only  a  few  in  ones,  twos,  or 
,  threes  in  houses.  In  most  cases  the  frames  are  OAvned 
by  the  manufactui'ers,  and  they  prefer  to  get  them  into 
the  shops,  as  the  Avork  is  more  regularly  and  better 
done  there.  When  the  men  work  by  themselves  in 
their  houses  they  work  but  little  at  the  beginning  of  a 
week  and  late  at  the  end. 

The  seaming  is  done  by  females  in  the  town.  A  few 
employ  young  girls  of  fi'om  6  to  7  years  of  age  up- 
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wards,  but  much  fewei-  than  formerly,  and  the  practice 
is  almost  extinct.  Where  the  men  work  frames  in 
their  homes  the  seamers  often  have 
As  the  larger  shops  increase,  the  late  seaming 
will  diminish  owing  to  the  regularity  of  Avork. 

Francis  Wheelburn,  age  12. — Has  been  hei-c'  as 
Avinder  for  a  long  time  ;  does  not  know  hoAV  long. 
(The  father  who  Avorks  in  the  shop  says  it  is  6  or  7 
years.)  Comes  at  8  and  leaves  Avhen  he  has  done,  i.e., 
about  7,  or  1^,  or  8,  not  often  later  ;  9  is  the  latest. 
Dinner  from  121-  to  2.  An  hour  for  tea  ;  most  of  them 
bring  it  here.  Gets  so  much  a  Aveek  for  each  frame, 
from  6d.  to  Is.^d.,  making  about  4s.  Winds  for  four 
frames. 

School  on  Sunday  ;  in  the  week,  before  he  Avas  a 
winder  ;  nevei-  at  night.  Can  read  (spelling  most  of 
the  Avords).    "  Ships  "  SAvim  on  the  sea. 

John  Davenport,  age  10. — Has  been  a  Avinder  three 
years.  At  another  place  Avound  for  six  frames,  and 
AAwkcd  from  7  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  or  on  Fridays  till  10. 
Works  here  from  8  to  7. 

Says  he  can  read  (barely  knows  the  letters).  Docs 
not  know  any  figures.  Used  to  go  to  school  on  Sunday. 
Does  not  knoAV  what  the  man  used  to  preach  about. 
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George  Sheriff e,  age  13. — Winder  here  for  half  a 
year.  Winds  from  7-^  till  9.  Before  that  wound  at 
home  for  three  or  four  years  for  his  father's  and  three 
hrothers'  frames. 

Went  to  school  for  six  months  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Knows  the  letters  ;  mother  taught  him.  "  She  used 
to  teach  me  to  read,  but  I  couldn't."  She  said  he 
could  soon  read  or  write  either. 


Edward  Stevenson,  age  11. — Has  been  a  winder  six 
years.  (The  father  says  it  is  four  or  five.)  Two  or 
three  here,  and  before  that  at  home. 

Before  that  was  at  school.  School  on  Simday  now, 
but  not  to  a  night  school  ever.  "  Can  know  my  A,  B,  C." 
(Does  know  a  few  letters.)  Praying  is  "  Our  Father." 
"  Can  say  it  very  near  through."  Winds  here  from 
7  a.m.  till  9\  or  9  p.m.  ;  9  is  the  proper  time. 


Mr.  John  Moore, 

I  am  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough  of 
Leicester,  house  surgeon  to  the  union  workliouse,  and 
also  examining  surgeon  to  the  borough  and  county 
police. 

In  the  course  of  my  duty  I  am  constantly  in  the 
stocking-makers'  shops  in  the  town.  The  older  of  these 
are  almost  invai  iably  low,  and  their  ventilation  in  every 
way  imperfect,  but  the  newly  built  are  better  in  these 
I'espects,  and  larger. 

The  nature  of  the  work  requires  a  large  amount  of 
light,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  is  furnished  by  gas.  I 
have  observed  by  the  thermometer  that  the  tempei-ature 
is  I'aised  at  night  many  degrees,  and  the  air  also  becomes 
impure  ;  this  is  no  doubt  caused  in  great  measure  by 
the  gas.  The  gas  in  burning  deprives  the  air  of  so 
much  of  its  oxygen  that  it  does  not  leave  the  pro- 
portion indispensable  for  health.  This  alone  is  so 
serious  a  mischief  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter 
upon  any  other  effects  which  the  gas  might  be  supposed 
to  have.  I  never  made  any  calculations  as  to  the 
amount  of  gas  wliich  might  safely  be  introduced  into  a 
room.  Any  great  amount  must  be  bad,  and  people 
breathing  air  as  impure  as  that  in  the  closer  and  hotter 
stocking  shops  for  any  length  of  time  must  suffer  in 
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health,  and  the  foundations  of  disease  of  the  lungs  be 
laid. 

The  council  here  pay  great  attention  to  enforcing 
cleanliness  in  dwellings,  and  carrying  out  proper  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  all  kinds,  and  the  improvement  in 
general  health  has  been  pi-opoi'tionately  great. 

I  have  been  in  almost  every  stocking  shop  in  the  town, 
and  I  decidedly  say  that  it  is  very  improper  that  boys 
under  the  age  of  17  should  work  in  any  such  frames 
as  I  have  seen  there.  I  have  not  seen  smaller  frames 
elsewhere.  The  ill  effect,  however,  of  the  employment 
arises,  I  believe,  chiefly  from  living  and  working  long 
in  ill  ventilated  rooms,  and  being  also  ill  fed. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  special  local  injury 
produced  by  the  Avork  from  straining,  he,  and  if  there 
were  I  must  have  noticed  it  in  the  men  that  I  have  had 
l)efore  me  to  examine.  But  as  a  rule  I  have  observed 
that  stockeners  are  a  small  and  slender  race,  and  inferioi" 
in  bodily  condition  to  the  other  classes.  Even  their 
arms,  which  are  in  constant  use,  are  deficient  in  muscle. 
Their  employment  is  to  a  great  extent  hereditary,  the 
son  of  a  frame-work  knitter  naturally  taking  up  his 
father's  work  and  frame,  and  the  race  thus  gradually 
deteriorates  more  and  more. 


Mr.  Joseph  Dare,  ( 

I  have  Ijeen  for  many  years  minister  to  the  poor  for 
the  Leicester  Domestic  Mission  Society,  the  objects  of 
which  are  to  ascertain  and  impi'ove  the  condition  of  the 
neglected  classes  here.  In  my  daily  visitations  I  have 
been  in  the  houses  of  nearly  all  of  the  working  classes, 
and  am  also  engaged  in  the  evening  and  Sunday  schools 
connected  with  the  mission.  Many  of  the  I'esults  of  my 
observations  are  contained  in  my  yearly  reports  for  the 
last  1 7  years,  published  by  the  Society,  and  those  I'eports 
were  drawn  up  with  much  care.  They  contain  many 
I'emai'ks,  founded  on  my  expei'ience,  as  to  the  beai'ings 
of  the  employments  of  the  young  in  this  town  upon  their 
education,  oi'  rather  want  of  education,  and  upon  the 
necessity  of  some  instruction  being  made  compulsory, 
either  by  employers  or  the  Government,  as  in  the  case 
of  factories. 

In  factories  the  system  of  Avoi'k  and  other  arrange- 
ments ai'e  excellent,  in  consequence  of  the  factory 
regulations,  and  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  such 
regulations  could  be  extended  to  all  juvenile  labour,  as 
in  other  places  the  young  are  too  often  sacrified  to  igno- 
rant parents,  exacting  masters,  and  sometimes  to  the 
ill-ti'eatment  of  careless  or  drunken  journeymen. 

The  condition  of  those  who  are  called  the  neglected 
and  dangerous  classes  is  just  the  same  here  as  it  was 
20  years  ago.    The  Government,  Church,  and  denomi- 
national schools  of  all  kinds  are  effecting  but  very  little 
compared  Avith  what  they  were  intended  for  and  what  they 
might  do  ;  and  tliis  is  in  consequence  of  the  system  of 
the  employment  of  the  young  at  so  early  an  age.  They 
leave  week-day  schools  by  about  9  or  10  years  old,  if 
not  before,  and  rarely  stay  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  or  so,  some  only  a  month  or  a  week,  and  they  can- 
not come  to  evening  schools  because  they  are  so  late  at 
their  Avork  ;  or,  if  they  can  come,  they  are  too  tired  to 
be  interested,  and  often  fall  asleep.    They  should  there- 
fore be  compelled  to  go  to  school  some  time  in  the  day, 
if  possible,  or  if  they  must  work  all  day,  then  they 
should  at  any  rate  be  obliged  to  go  at  night,  as  this 
would  be  far  better  than  nothing.    The  factory  plan  of 
half  days  Avould  be  very  good.    Regularity  of  school 
teaching  is  everything. 


hurchgate,  Leicester. 

There  is  great  irregularity  of  Avoi'k,  as  manufacturers 
now  AVork  so  much  more  to  order  instead  of  to  stock, 
and  in  some  cases  will  not  work  at  all  unless  they  have 
orders.  This  is  uoav  universally  the  case  Avith  all  the 
branches  that  depend  upon  fashion,  and  where  fancy 
goods,  &c.  are  manufactured.  From  such  places  the 
children  often  come  to  night  school  very  late  or  not  at 
all,  being  kept  at  work. 

The  Avinding  boys,  too,  have  to  AVork  very  long  and 
late  hours  in  consequence  of  the  iri-egular  habits  of  the 
journeymen.  Formerly  they  had  to  undergo  a  great 
deal  of  ill-treatment,  but  I  have  made  sti'ict  inquiries 
about  this,  and  believe  that  there  is  now  a  gi'eat  im- 
piovement  in  this  i-espect.  The  winding  boys  are  some 
of  the  poorest  and  most  uneducated  and  neglected  class, 
Avliich  is  noAv  also  finding  employment  in  the  large  shoe 
manufactories  established  hei-e  quite  lately.  The  Avork 
at  the  shoe  places  is  not  late. 

Neai'ly  all  the  hosiery  scAving  is  giA'en  to  women, 
who  do  it  Avith  their  children  in  their  homes.  Chil- 
dren used  to  take  their  seaming  with  them  to  dames 
schools.  There  are  a  few  women  Avho  take  in  a  small 
set  of  children,  peihaps  four  oi'  five,  to  teach  seaming, 
getting  the  children's  labour  in  return.  Whether  these 
children  are  kept  long  would  depend  upon  the  state  of 
ti-ade  and  the  disposition  of  the  Avomen.  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  women  with  a  cane.  I  consider  the  sys- 
tem of  Avoi'king  under  these  women  an  evil,  as  it  keeps 
children  from  all  instruction,  and  the  women  are  gene- 
rally ignorant  themselves,  and  unable  to  give  any  due 
moral  training. 

Errand  lads  have  also  very  little  instruction  owing  to 
the  unreasonable  hours  they  are  kept  to  close  shops. 

Some  idea  of  the  working  of  our  best  day  schools  in 
manufacturing  towns  may  be  gathered  ft'om  the  statis- 
tics lately  fui-nished  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
HepAvorth,  master  of  the  Great  Meeting  day  school  in 
Leicester,  which  is  under  Government  inspection,  and 
himself  a  first-class  certificated  teacher.  (A  copy  of 
the  letter  referred  to  is  given  below. )  , 
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From  such  facts  as  these,  gathered  from  my  expe- 
rience and  labours  amongst  the  neglected  and  dangerous 
classes  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  is  my»deep  conviction  that  if  ignorance,  pau- 
perism, and  crime  are  to  be  diminished  amongst  us, 
and  these  classes  socially  and  morally  improved,  there 
must  be  some  regulation  of  all  juvenile  employments, 
and  some  kind  of  compulsory  instruction  and  moral 
training  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

A  well  organized  system  of  evening  instruction,  both 
for  boys  and  girls,  might  do  to  begin  with,  so  that  all 
childi-en  who  leave  the  day  school  at  8  or  9  years  of 
age  might  be  compelled  to  attend  the  night  school. 
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Letter  referred  to  in  the  above  statement. 

16,  Guthlaxton  Street, 
Dear  Sir,  26th  Feb.  1863. 

I  beg  to  forward  you  the  following  statistics   

During  the  past  year  742  children  have  attended  the  jjr.J.E.Wliite 

Great  Meeting  Boys'  School.    Of  this  number   . 

341  attended  100  days  and  upwards. 
31       „         90  and  less  than  100  days. 
29       „        80  „  90  „ 

27      „        70  „  80  „ 

314      „        less  than  70  days. 
337  left  during  the  year. 

From  calculations  based  on  the  school  registers,  the 
attendance  at  this  school  does  not  average  more  than 
17  months.  Yours,  &c.  James  Hepworth. 


Mr,  Dare  wished  to  refer  me  for  parts  of  the  above  statement  to  his  pubhshed  annual  Reports,  which 
he  kindly  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  reading.  He  afterwards  submitted  his  statement  so  drawn  up  by  me 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  his  Society  and  also  to  an  intelligent  working  roan,  asking 
them  for  their  impression,  and  returned  it  thus  revised,  so  that  his  statement  may  be  presumed  to 
embody  the  experience  of  those  persons  also. 

His  Reports  extending  over  the  last  17  years  are  full  of  statements  of  the  kind  embodied  in  his 
evidence  given  above,  some  repeated  time  after  time,  as  in  particular  that  relating  to  the  necessity  of 
some  regulation  of  the  labour  of  the  young  as  the  only  possible  means  of  bringing  them  within  reach 
of  education  and  saving  them  from  vice.  The  statements  are  borne  out  by  further  details  of  facts 
and  observation,  but  he  Informs  me  that  in  his  statement  as  drawn  up  above  is  "  extracted  the  drift  of 
his  experience  and  most  earnest  convictions."  A  few  extracts  however  are  added  for  the  sake  of  some 
details  of  interest. 


Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dare  to  the  Leicester  Domestic 

Mission  Society. 


For  year  1846. 

"  One  man  who  died  of  consumption  attributed  it  in 
"  part  to  the  gas  and  closeness  of  the  shop  in  which  he 
"  worked  ;  he  thought  all  larger  shops  ought  to  be 
"  inspected  as  to  their  ventilation,  &c.,  like  factories." 

"  Many  in  all  the  classes  (in  the  school)  know  not  a 
"  letter  at  their  first  entrance  ;  and  there  is  a  portion 
"  of  children  called  '  winders '  who  are  so  occupied 
"  that  they  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  all  instruc- 
"  tion." 

For  year  1847. 

"  I  was  informed  that  she  (a  girl  of  about  7)  went 
"  to  a  place  to  learn  seaming.  She  Avent  at  7  in  the 
"  morning  and  stayed  till  9  or  10  at  night.  She  had 
"  to  seam  three  dozens  (pairs)  each  day  except  Satur- 
"  day,  when  she  was  '  let  off  Avith  tAvo  dozen,'  so  that 
"  she  would  have  to  seam  17  dozens  or  408  single 
"  stockings  weekly,  for  which  ....  she  Avould  take 
"  home  Is." 

For  year  1848. 

"  Laxity  of  parental  authoiity,  eai'ly  and  exhausting 

"  toil,  contrasted  by  long  periods  of  idleness,  

"  and  above  all  the  indifference  of  parents  to  the  educa- 
"  tion  of  their  offspring,  operate  in  a  fearful  manner 
"  against  the  improvement  of  this  class."  .(Boy's  In- 
"  struction  Society.) 

For  year  1849. 

(States  the  result  of  personal  visits  to  all  the  schools 
in  Leicester  that)  "  In  a  population  of  56,000  .  .  .  the 
"  Dissenters  have  not  more  than  800,  and  the  Church 
"  not  quite  2,000 "  (at  their  charity  daily  schools). 
(This  is  exclusive  of  private  places  of  instruction  of 
all  kinds  and  infant  schools,  making  about  the  same 
number.)  "  The  average  attendance  of  the  small  por- 
"  tion  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  who 
"  attend  school  is  less  than  two  years.  In  the  rural 
"  districts  it  is  not  so  much,  indeed,  scarcely  a  year." 
"  The  Sunday  schools  of  all  kinds  contain  about  8,000 
"  scholars." 

For  year  1851. 
(States  as  the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  himself  and 
6  other  enumerators  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  7  con- 
tiguous districts,  containing  nearly  5,000  inhabitants,  or 
about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  population)  "  that  fully 
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"  two  thirds  of  the  children  Avho  should  be  receiving 

"  daily  instruction  are  not  at  school."  (GiA^es  instance 
of  one  district  of  about  600  persons,)  "  of  these  only 

"  50  Avere  returned  as  at  school,  and  32  of  these  were 

"  under  9  years  of  age.    One  (only)  Avas  13  years  old. 

"  There  were  89  from  5  to  15  not  at  school.    All  these 

"  (the  50  and  89)  ought  to  have  been  receiving  instruc- 

"  tion  (being  about  1  in  4-^  of  the  population; 

"  and  this  number  is  the  well  knoAvn  proportion  that 

"  should  be  under  daily  tuition." 

For  year  1857. 

(Speaking  of  the  former  ill  treatment  of  winder  boys 
and  their  late  hours)  "  Hence  Ave  have  few  Avinders  in 
"  our  I'agged  class,  and  these  often  fall  asleep  fi'om 
"  exhaustion.  Driven  early  from  home  to  Avork  he 
"  feels  nothing  of  filial  affection  or  parental  control, 
"  and  as  his  weekly  earnings  ai'e  added  toAvards  the 
"  support  of  the  Avhole  family,  he  soon  thinks  he  can 
"  do  better  '  on  his  own  head  ; '  so  he  breaks  aAvay 
"  from  all  restraint  and  becomes  his  OAvn  master. 

"  There  is  a  similar  class  of  girls  in  the  seamers  and 
"  others  who  ai-e  sent  from  home  while  mere  chil- 
"  dren  to  nurse  others." 

For  year  1859. 

"  In  short,  wherever  a  given  number  of  hands  are 
"  employed  they  should  be  under  the  same  laAvs ,  as 
"  the  factory  laws.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  more 
"  reckless  are  supplied  from  these  oj^pressed  and 
"  neglected  juveniles. 

"  Employers  should  insist  upon  all  their  hands  whose 
"  education  has  been  neglected  attending,"  {i.e.,  at 
evening  schools,  Avhich  he  hopes  the  Government  Avill 
set  up,  under  inspection.) 

For  year  1860. 

"  All  juvenile  labour  should  be  placed  under  the 
"  Factory  Act."  (He  appears  to  speak  of  this  with  refe- 
rence to  a  limitation  of  hours  only),  proceeding,  '•  The 
"  Act  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  supple- 
"  mented  by  some  system  of  instruction  and  moral 
'•  training  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  ....  Parents 
"  must  not  possess  the  absolute  poAver  of  making  their 
"  children  mere  machines  to  earn  so  much  Aveekly 
"  wage."  &c. 
0  3 
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children";^  employment  commission  : — p:vidence. 


The  Hosiery 
Manufactvu'e. 

Leicester. 

]\Ir.J.E.White. 


For  year  1862. 

(After  speaking  of  the  -want  of  ventilation  and 
number  of  gaslights  in  the  shops  in  which  the  men 
work  in  the  town)  proceeds,  "  This  is  the  way  disease 
"  is  generated.  All  workshops  should  he,  like  flictories, 
"  under  inspection. 

"  The  winders  and  seamers,  the  errand  boys,  and  all 
"  Avho  have  been  driven  from  day  school  too  early  are 
"  coming  up  in  the  same  habitudes  as  their  prede- 


"  cessors,  &c  It  is  of  little  avail  to  open  free 

"  reading-rooms  and  free  libraries  so  long  as  the  real 
"  workers  are  untaught  and  untrained.  They  cannot 
"  as  a  body  read  sufficiently  well  to  feel  enjoyment  in 
"  mental  exercises. 

"  Many  parents  have  no  better  idea  of  education 
"  than  merely  to  get  rid  of  their  children  by  sending 
"  them  to  school,  just  as  long  as  they  arc  incapable  of 
"  earning  a  few  pence." 


MESSRS.  T.  W.  HODGES  AND  SON'S,  ELASTIC  WEB  MANUFACTURERS,  LEICESTER. 

The  proprietor  of  these  premises,  which  are  large  and  fine,  did  not  wish  me  to  go  round  his  ware- 
house or  to  make  inquiries  from  any  of  his  people  but  an  overlooker,  who  however  gave  a  general 
account  of  the  system  of  the  place  ;  the  only  rooms  in  which  persons  were  employed  being  the  warehouse 
room  through  which  I  passed  to  the  private  room  of  the  proprietor,  and  a  long  room  separated  from 
the  latter  only  by  a  glass  division.    Both  appeared  spacious  and  airy. 

3Ir.  Hodges. — We  manufacture  elastic  web  of  all  Selina,  Arktvrighf. — Is  overlooker  in  the  warehouse 
known  sorts.  I  have  been  in  all  the  manufixctories  of  here.  There  are  about  74  females,  most  between  the 
the  kind  in  France  and  Gennany.    There  are  about  a     ages  of  15  or  16  and  30.    A  child  could  not  do  the 


dozen  elastic  Aveb  manufacturers  in  Leicester,  and  their 
business  is  carried  on  much  the  same  way  as  this.  Some 
of  their  warehouses  foiTU  part  of  their  factories  and  are 
subject  to  the  factory  rules.  Ours  is  iiot.  It  may  be 
taken  generally  in  this  trade  that  there  are  about  10 
hands  in  the  warehouse  to  100  in  the  factory. 

Hardly  any  children  are  employed  in  this  warehouse. 
There  are  about  50  females,  not  1  in  10  of  them  under 
18;  they  are  not  so  suitable  young.  Any  regulations 
would  be  very  inconvenient.  The  ti'ade  is  not  much 
subject  to  seasons. 


work  properly.  About  60  pick  loose  ends  off  the  web, 
in  a  long  room  by  themselves.  The  remainder  are  at 
the  countei-,  where  they  label  and  pack  up.  There 
are  no  boys.  Has  been  here  8  years.  The  hours  are 
from  8  till  7  all  the  year  round,  witli  an  horn-  for  dimier 
at  1,  all  going  home  to  it.  There  is  no  tea-time  unless 
they  stay  till  8  or  9,  and  then  they  go  home  to  it  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  That  happens  only  on  odd 
nights,  not  so  much  as  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  year. 
Has  stayed  an  odd  night  to  10.  Work  camiot  be  taken 
home.    The  jieople  are  paid  by  the  week. 


MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  TURNER  AND  CO.'S  ELASTIC  WEB  FACTORY  AND 
WAREHOUSE,  BOW  BRIDGE  WORKS,  LEICESTER. 

These  premises,  which  stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  are  very  large  and  airy,  and  appear  in  every 
way  admirably  conducted.  The  names  of  all  employed  in  the  warehouse  were  entered  in  the  factory 
books. 

Mr.  James  Padmore. — Though  not  a  jiartner,  I 
have  been  engaged  here  for  several  years,  and  in  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  firm  I  have  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  warehouse  here.  This  employs  many  young  per- 
sons and  females,  but  it  adjoins  the  factory,  and  has  a 
shaft  communicating  Avith  the  latter,  for  turning  some 
small  winding  machines,  and,  in  consequence,  it  falls 
under  the  factory  regulations  ;  and  except  this  and 
the  factory  there  is  no  other  establishment  belonging 
to  the  firm  in  which  children  or  young  persons  are 
employed. 

More  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  factory  regu- 
lations in  the  warehouse  than  in  the  factory,  and  in 
this  way.  At  times  there  is  a  run  upon  a  particular 
article,  or  goods  are  wanted  for  shipment.  In  the 
factory  arrangements  can  be  made  that  will  allow  of 
producing  the  amount  required  with  men  only  working 
overtime.  This  cannot  be  done  in  the  warehouse, 
where  the  labour  is  almost  entirely  that  of  females,  and 
could  not  be  done  so  well  by  men,  not  to  mention  the 
increase  of  wages,  which  employing  men  would  involve. 
Last  season  great  inconvenience  was  felt  from  this,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  any  infringement  of  the  factory  rules 
a  room  at  a  small  distance  had  to  be  prepared  at  much 
trouble  and  cost  to  which  the  winding  nmchines  had  to 
be  removed  every  evening,  being  bi'ought  back  again 
in  the  morning  to  the  warehouse,  where  they  could  be 
turned  by  power.  These  machines  being  too  heavy  for 
the  females  had  to  be  carried  each  way  by  some  of  the 
men,  and  they  would  do  so  only  in  part  of  their 
working  hours,  and  the  result  of  this  and  of  the  inter- 
I'uption  by  unsettling  the  Avork  was  a  gi'cat  loss  of 
time,  as  much  as  tAvo  hom-s  we  I'cckoned  ;  for  though 
the  girls  Avorked  till  10  at  night,  and  became  much 
over-tired  and  unfitted  for  work  the  next  day,  Ave 
reckoned  that  they  did  not  do  more  than  they  would 


have  done  by  Avorking  only  till  8  if  they  could  have 
stayed  in  the  warehouse.  If  we  could  have  had  leave 
for  that  it  would  ha\-e  saved  all  the  inconvenience. 
We  could  not  meet  the  difficulty  in  any  other  way, 
except  by  peiTnanently  increasing  the  size  of  the 
establishment  and  the  number  of  machines.  If  the 
pressure  is  only  occasional  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  this  outlay,  but  of  course  if  it  becomes  frequent, 
arising  from  the  increase  of  the  particulai'  business,  or 
the  growth  of  trade  generally,  there  is  no  hardship  in 
the  expense  of  increasing  the  establishment,  Avhich  in 
fact  is  noAV  being  done  here. 

The  manufacture  is  of  quite  late  origin.  It  depends 
upon  the  principle  of  introducing  indian-rubbei'  into  a 
fabric  (avoa'cii),  and  this  Avas  not  known  till  20  years 
asro.  The  manufacture  Avas  introduced  into  Leicester, 
now  its  great  seat,  14  years  ago  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  rapidly  increased,  and  is  still 
inci'easing. 

There  are  about  10  or  12  other  elastic  web  manu- 
facturers in  this  town  ;  2  in  Derby,  1  in  Lougli- 
l)orough,  1  in  Coventry,  all  small ;  1  in  Birmingham 
and  several  in  Manchester  of  some  size.  Tliese  are 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  in  England,  but 
the  fabric  is  produced  in  Germany  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  OAving  to  the  much  greater  cheapness  of  labour 
thei'e  ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  kind,  and  not  likely  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  English  article,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  our  superior  machinery.  This  factory,  which  ' 
is  probably  one  of  the  largest,  employs  about  420 
persons. 

[This  statement  was  concurred  in  by  Mr. 
William  Watts  Clarkson,  one  of  the  firm,  as 
expressing  his  views.] 
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EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  VIOLATION  OF  THE  LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  CLIMBING  BOYS  IN  SWEEPING  CHIMNEYS. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Tremenheeee,  London,  August  4,  1862. 


Climbing  Eo}  t 


No.  1. 

Mr.  Peter  Hall,  of  Wellington  Road,  Stockport. — I 
have  been  requested,  as  agent  for  the  North  Staf- 
fordshire and  Birmingham  Association  for  preventing 
the  Employment  of  Climbing  Boys,  to  tender  my 
evidence  to  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners. 

I  was  first  engaged  as  agent  of  the  Midland  Asso- 
ciation about  10  years  ago,  then  as  agent  of  the 
Association  with  which  I  am  at  present  connected. 

Mr.  Edward  Eddison,  Solicitor,  Leeds,  Mr. 
Edward  Elliot,  at  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Jones, 
at  Derby,  Avere  the  principal  promoters  of  that 
Association.  At  Birmingham,  the  principal  promo- 
ters Avere  the  Messrs.  Sturge.  In  North  Stafford, 
Francis  Wedgewood,  Esquire  ;  in  Manchester,  Mr. 
William  Wood,  of  Bowden,  near  Manchester  ;  at 
Bradford,  Mr.  Alfred  Harris,  banker. 

I  am  now  58  years  of  age.  I  was  brought  up  as  a 
climbing  boy  from  the  age  of  6-^,  and  although  I  was 
apprenticed  to  one  of  the  best  masters  in  the  trade,  I 
had  only  a  Sunday  school  education. 

I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  subject  for 
the  last  20  years,  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  at  least  400  convictions,  under  the  Act 
3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85. 

The  Act  in  its  present  state  is  defective.  I  have 
good' reason  for  knowing  that  it  is  violated  to  a  great 
extent  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and 
this  illegal  practice  is  veiy  much  on  the  increase.  In 
Yorkshire  where  there  is  no  Association  to  prevent 
this  climbing  system  it  is  very  bad.  In  all  Sheffield 
Avhen  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Montgomery  were  alive 
there  was  not  one  boy  ;  and  now  there  are  22,  vaiying 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age  ;  thei'e  are  also  several  in 
the  villages  about.  Bury  was  free  for  four  years,  now 
there  is  one.  There  are  fourteen  at  Chester.  At  Not- 
tingham there  are  20.  From  thence  in  all  the  towns 
northward  to  Newcastle-ou-Tyne  (Halifax  excepted), 
there  are  from  2  to  10  boys  employed.  All  over  South 
Staffordshire,  also  at  Coventry,  Ashby,  Leamington, 
Bridgenorth,  Chester,  Wolverhampton,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
I  could  give  50  other  towns  where  climbing  is  going 
on.  I  have  lately  ascertained  that  it  is  not  abandoned 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  very  young  boys  being 
employed.  In  the  county  of  Kent  there  are  many, 
especially  in  Maidstone  and  Gravesend  ;  also  at 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich.  At  Birmingham,  where 
during  several  years  "  the  Association  for  the  Sup- 
"  pression  of  the  use  of  Climbing  Boys  "  has  been  taking 
active  measures  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  (and 
where  nearly  500/.  has  thus  been  expended  in  the  last 
five  years),  25  boys  are  employed  ;  some  very  young  ; 
one  a  poor  child,  not  more  than  7  or  8  years  old,  can 
scarcely  walk  along  the  streets  from  sores  and  bruises 
received  in  climbing  ;  and  I  am  told  his  master  is 
going  to  have  pads  made  like  those  of  horses  for  his 

poor  knees.    At  Lord  's  a  child  was  dragged 

out  of  bed  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  sweep  the 

chimneys.    At  Sir  climbing  boys  are 

used.    At  Wakefield  there  is  a  man  named  

who  has  three  or  four  climbing  boys.    At  Blackburn 

there  is  ;  at  Preston  ;  at  Rochdale 

At  Manchester  there  are,  I  believe,  three 


boys  ;  I  gave  a  blow  at  that  place  to  the  climbing 

practice  five  years  ago  by  getting  fined  11. 10s, 

At  Stockport  I  saw  a  child  of  about  8  only  the  other 
day  with  a  man  who  is  just  out  of  gaol,  his  own  child 
it  is;  most  of  them  are  worked  i  by  their  parents; 
Mr.  Wood  got  him  convicted  before  for  the  same 
offence.    Last  week  I  went  to  Ripon,  and  found  a 

man  named  .  with  a  child  a  little  more  than 

6  years  old.  One  that  knows  the  trade,  as  I  do, 
can  always  tell  what  they  are  going  to  do  witli 
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often  dead  against  us  ; 
none  of  which  they 


the  child  from  the  look  of  them,  but  they  say  they 
have  him  to  carry  the  things  ;  but  the  doors  are  all 
locked,  and  the  blinds  pulled  down,  and  windows 
fastened,  as  soon  as  they  get  into  a  room  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  catch  them. 

The  magistrates  are  very 
I  had  7  cases  in  one  town, 

would  convict ;  so  are  the  police  frequently  ;  I  apply 
for  information  and  they  give  none  ;  they  often  lend 
themselves  to  it,  calling  the  man  and  the  boy  of  a 
morning  to  do  what  is  illegal.  There  are  2  boys  at 
Retford,  but  its  no  use  going  after  them. 

I  have  tried  for  convictions  under  the  "  Servants 
Protection  Act"  (14  Vict.  c.  21)  for  ill  treatment  and 
want  of  food,  &c.,  but  have  never  got  beyond  a 
common  assault. 

In  December  last  I  had  a  case  at  Ashton  ;  it  was 
of  a  child  just  turned  7  who  was  compelled  by  his 
master  to  climb  a  cottage  chimney,  and  was  badly 
burnt.  This  case,  which  was  brought  before  the 
Magistrates,  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Stockport  and 
"  Cheshire  County  News"  of  6th  December  1862. 

"Inhujian  Conduct  of  a  Sweep. — A  case  of 
gross  brutality  was  heard  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyue,  when  Robert  Robin- 
son, a  chimney  sweep,  of  Ashton,  and  John  Shaw,  a 
beerhouse  keeper,  at  Hurst,  were  summoned  for 
allowing  the  chimney  of  the  latter  to  be  swept  by  a 
boy  instead  of  a  machine,  as  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  appears  that  a  poor  child  only  7  years 
of  age,  was  taken  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  chimneys,  commencing 
at  the  house  of  the  defendant  Shaw.  He  was  forced 
up  the  chimney  by  Robinson,  and  told  if  he  did  not 
go  up  it  he  should  have  nothing  to  eat  that  day.  It 
was  proved  that  the  chimney  was  on  fire  !  and  that 
the  poor  child  was  burnt  in  various  parts  of  his  body. 
Information  was  given  to  Superintendent  Dalgliesh, 
who  took  charge  of  the  poor  boy  and  sent  him  to  the 
Workhouse,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  medical  attendant.  The  case  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Lord,  solicitor,  of  Ashton,  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  Mi-.  Hall,  inspector  to  the  Association  for 
the  protection  of  young  children,  and  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  distress,  the  Association 
would  not  take  any  portion  of  the  penalty,  but  pi'esent 
it  to  the  Relief  Committees.  The  Bench  compli- 
mented the  inspector  for  bringing  these  most  inhuman 
cases  forward,  and  ordered  Shaw  to  31.  to  the 
Borough  Relief  Fund,  and  Robinson  3/.  to  the  General 
Relief  Fund.  In  addition  to  that  they  were  lined 
costs,  amounting  to  II.  each,  and  in  default  com- 
mitted for  two  months  to  hard  labour." 

Last  Monday  week  (this  evidence  was  taken  ou 
November  26,  1862,)  2  cases  were  tried  at  Stafford, 
one  of  a  man's  own  nephew,  a  boy  of  12  ;  they  Avere 
fined  55.  and  had  14  days  in  default.  I  had  reduced 
the  number  then  to  2,  but  there  are  5  now.  At 
Macclesfield  there  is  a  case  of  a  boy  under  7  being 
dragged  out  of  bed  at  2  a.m.  and  driven  up  a  chimney. 
At  Whitchurch  there  is  a  boy  with  a  Avound  on  his 
head  of  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  Avhich  his  master 
gave  him  with  a  poker. 

Those  masters  who  have  never  climbed  themselves 
are  the  most  barbarous  by  far,  and  there  are  many 
such  ;  the  man  at  Ashton  was  a  travelling  tinker. 

It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  commitment  fee  is  not 
paid  by  the  prosecution  the  defendant  is  discharged 
even  though  he  may  have  been  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  i^aying  the  fine  imposed  by  the 
magistrate  ;  the  fee  is  12s.  6c?.  ;  that  is  so  in  Birming- 
ham to  a  marked  extent ;  they  are  A'ery  indifferent 
there;  in  one  case  when  we  had  even  paid  that  fee, 
>  4 
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Climbing  Boys,  and  the  defendant  had  absconded,  the  police  would 

  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  him,  though  we  told 

them  where  he  was  to  be  found.  We  can  and  do  get 
convictions  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant. 

A  man  who  uses  climbing  boys  can  get  thi^ough 
more  work  in  a  day  than  he  can  with  a  machine,  and 
that  is  the  princijial  reason  why  the  machine  is  not 
used,  together  with  the  continued  misconstruction  of 
chimneys.  Many  houses,  especially  in  the  north,  are 
still  built  in  violation  of  the  clause  in  the  Act  relating 
to  the  construction  of  chimneys.  I  could  prove  50 
cases  in  Bradford  alone,  of  violation  of  that  clause  in 
the  Act,  and  the  same  in  many  other  towns. 

In  many  public  buildings,  which  are  even  now 
being  or  have  recently  been  built,  the  clause  18  of  the 
Act  4  &  5  W.  4.  c.  35.,  relating  to  the  form  of  chimneys, 
is  totally  disregarded,  both  by  the  architect  in  his 
plans,  and  the  builder  in  his  execution  of  them  ;  the 
latter  often  has  no  alternative,  especially  in  small 
class  work  ;  for  frequently  lots  of  cottage  property 
are  run  up  by  clubs  and  societies,  who  employ  only 
the  common  workmen  without  any  regular  contractor; 
that's  why  in  either  case,  of  public  or  private  build- 
ings, that  is,  I  would  have  the  architect  liable,  the 
designer,  that  is,  whose  plans  are  followed  in  the 
construction. 

In  many  towns  where  there  are  badly  constructed 
chimneys,  trap  or  soot  doors  by  which  the  sweeping 
machine  can  be  used,  have  been  made  ;  and  I  never 
saw  a  chimney  having  proper  trap  doors  which  I 
could  not  sweep  with  the  machine. 

I  have  put  up  1,000  soot  doors  myself :  in  some 
few  cases  it  requires  special  experience  of  chimneys, 
but  generally  any  bricklayer  can  do  it. 

It  is  rare  for  climbing  boys  to  get  any  other  than  a 
Sunday  school  education,  and  very  few  get  that, 
from  my  own  knowledge.  Generally  speaking,  they 
are  brought  up  in  gross  ignorance  and  vice.  They 
don't  go  to  evening  school,  as  they  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  Avash  themselves.  They  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  education  when  young,  and  they  don't 
think  of  it.  When  I  took  the  statistics  of  them  in 
1851,  out  of  348  boys  I  could  only  find  6  who  could 
write,  and  26  who  could  read,  and  most  of  them  very 
imperfectly.  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  from 
my  frequent  communication  with  them,  that  they  are 
not  only  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  now,  but  even 
worse,  because  the  masters  who  bring  up  these  chil- 
dren to  climbing  now,  are  the  worst  in  the  trade  by 
far.  They  are  the  men  who  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
and  who  will  not  go  to  the  small  expense  of  getting 
machines,  and  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  working 


them.  A  machine  costs  31.  10s.  on  an  average,  and 
lasts  about  four  years  with  care. 

The  usual  number  of  hours  that  the  boys  work  in 
the  small  country  towns  is  8  or  9.  It  is  only  morn- 
ing's work  ;  but  in  the  larger  towns  they  work  from 
12  to  16  hours  daily,  even  the  youngest  ;  and  the 
younger  they  are  the  more  they  work,  as  the  masters 
can  get  through  more  work  the  smaller  they  are. 

The  amendments  which  I  should  propose  in  the 
Act  are — 

1st.  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
calling  of  a  chimney  sweep  under  the  age  of  16. 
Proof  of  age  to  be  upon  the  employer. 

2nd.  That  the  architect  as  well  as  the  builder 
should  be  made  liable  in  case  of  the  building  not 
being  in  conformity  with  the  Act. 

As  the  Act  stands,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
convictions,  it  being  often  found  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain who  is  the  builder.  The  plan  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  surveyor  of  the  district,  with  a  view 
to  its  being  in  conformity  with  this  Act.  As  the 
Act  stands  it  is  easily  violated  in  regard  to  the 
boys,  in  consequence  of  the  master  taking  a  boy  into 
the  house  with  him  under  the  name  of  an  assistant, 
to  carry  the  machine,  and  the  bags.  When  once 
in  the  house,  there  is  no  one  to  prove  that  the  boy 
went  up  the  chimney,  as  the  master  sweep  pulls  down 
the  blinds  and  locks  the  door.  The  householders  also 
are  apt  to  connive  at  the  machine  not  being  used, 
because  the  masters  do  it  carelessly,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  machinery  is  inefficient. 

It  would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  or  disad- 
vantage whatever,  if  the  Legislature  were  to  forbid 
the  employment  of  youths  under  16,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  chimney  sweep. 

There  should  be  some  amendment  of  the  penalty 
clause  in  the  Act  ;  the  being  bound  to  inflict  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  5/.  or  more  than  10/.  does  not  allow  the 
magistrates  sufficient  discretion,  and  they  don't  like 
the  51.  penalty ;  besides,  the  imprisonment  is  not  an 
alternative  punishment  in  the  first  instance,  but  only 
for  not  paying  the  fine.  I  think  they  should  have 
power  to  inflict  a  fine  of  from  405.  to  10/.,  and  of 
imprisoning  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months. 

We  ought  also  to  be  able  to  go  on  the  premises 
when  we  know  a  boy  is  being  used  ;  to  have  to  wait 
for  a  warrant  to  search  would  be  to  give  them  every 
chance  of  escape. 

One  of  our  great  difficulties  is  what  to  do  with  the 
children  ;  they  are  generally  either  orphans  and 
homeless,  or  their  masters  are  their  parents,  and  in 
either  case  we  are  equally  unable  to  take  care  of 
them. 


Examined  by 
Mr.  Lord. 


EVIDENCE  COLLECTED  BY  THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS. 

Examined  by  Mr,  LOKD. 


No.  2. 

3Ir.  Wm.  ?-Fborf  (of  Bowden). — I  am  an  old  man 
now,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  years  of  my 
life  I  have  devoted  to  protecting  these  unhappy 
children,  the  climbing  boys,  and  getting  their  op- 
pressors punished  ;  my  experience  extends  over  a 
number  of  years,  but  my  memory  is  confused  at  times, 
and  unfortunately  I  never  kept  a  diary,  hut  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  something  about  them. 

I  must  allow  that  in  the  last  six  years  no  case  of 
special  cruelty  had  been  brought  under  my  notice  ; 
but  the  mere  employing  and  even  teaching  of  them  at 
all  is  and  must  be  cruel.  I  had  large  placards  printed 
and  distributed  about  6  years  ago  throughout  the 
country  at  large  railway  stations  and  similar  places, 
proclaiming  the  law  and  the  penalties  for  infringing 
it.  I  hope  the  better  treatment  may  be  in  some 
measure  owing  to  that ;  but  I  fear  that  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  is  springing  up  again  in  many  places, 
and  I  cannot  do  now  what  I  could  once.  I  have 
travelled  over  all  the  kingdom  trying  by  persuasion 
and  by  intimidation  to  put  the  practice  down.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  magistrates  generally  have  given 
me  much  assistance  or  shown  much  courtesy  ;  "  It  is 


"  quite  foolish  and  ridiculous.  Sir,"  said  one  in  a 
neighbouring  county;  "lads  must  be  had  to  sweep 
"  chimneys,  I  can't  help  what  the  law  is."  That 
may  have  been  some  time  since  ;  but  only  2  years 
ago  I  called  on  a  gentleman  living  not  very  far  away 
from  Chester  whose  income  is  over  8,000/.  a  year, 
and  very  respectfully  told  him  that  as  his  chimney 
then  was  arranged  it  must  be  swept  by  a  boy,  but 
that  the  outlay  of  10s.  would  obviate  that  necessity. 
He  said  "  preposterous."  I  offered  to  do  it  for  that 
myself,  whereupon  he  told  me  he  was  engaged  and 
bowed  me  out.    The  chimney  was  in  this  shape : — 


the  width  being  14  inch,  by  19  inch,  and  the  length 
of  the  horizontal  passage  10  yards;  along  the  whole  o^. 
that  a  boy  would  have  to  work  his  way  on  hi 
stomach  sweeping  as  he  could,  and  at  the  upper  beu^ 
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the  point  of  the  angle  would  be  on  his  back,  which 
must  be  curved  in  to  allow  him  to  get  round  the  corner. 
So  their  backs  get  broken  at  times,  and  in  such  places 
they  have  stuck  and  died  ;  17  months  after  my  visit 
that  chimney  still  had  no  soot  door  and  was  un- 
altered. 

I  recollect  a  case  at  Preston  where  a  boy  had  been 
flogged  severely  by  his  master  for  refusing  to  go  a 
second  time  into  a  hot  steam  boiler  flue  ;  there  the 
master  was  fined  10/. 

About  3  years  ago  there  was  a  bad  case  at 
Ashton.  Two  boys  had  to  sweep  out  a  hot  boiler  flue  ; 
they  were  afraid  at  first,  but  were  plied  with  beer  and 
so  went  in,  but  in  15  minutes  they  came  out  very 
much  burnt.  I  saw  their  burns  myself.  The  man 
said  they  should  have  nothing  for  their  work  till  it 
was  finished  ;  he  got  a  plank  for  their  feet  and  put 
it  along  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  but  it  was  no  good  ; 
the  engineers  often  put  a  plank  in  for  the  boys  to 
stand  or  crawl  on.  I  have  frequently  seen  that 
quite  charred  by  the  heat. 

In  a  prosecution  at  Stalybridge  not  very  long  ago 
it  was  proved  that  2  boys  had  swept  78  chimneys  in 
3  days  for  the  prisoner.  When  he  was  called  upoii  for 
his  defence  he  said  to  the  chairman  "  You  know  my 
"  lad  sweeps  your  chimneys;"  the  chairman  perhaps 
did  not  know  it,  but  it  was  true. 

In  the  south  of  London  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
climbing  by  boys ;  Kent  is  especially  bad.  There  are 
some  bad  cases  in  Windsor  ;  I  heard  of  a  girl  being 
used  there,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Her  Majesty  about  a  chimney  in  the 
Castle  there  which  was  always  swept  by  a  boy,  and  1 
believe  it  reached  the  Queen's  own  hands  ;  at  all 
events  I  received  a  very  polite  answer  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  orders  were  at  once  given  that 
the  practice  should  be  discontinued. 

The  worst  of  all  is  that  when  the  lads  grow  to 
manhood  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  take  themselves 
to  ;  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  climbing,  for  they  are 


too  big  to  be  of  use  in  most  cases  and  leave  the  trade.  Climbing  Boys. 

but  no  other  is  open  to  them,  no  one  will  apprentice   

a  sweep  or  take  him  into  his  shop  or  warehouse,  Bowden. 
"  What  have  you  been  ?  "  "A  chimney  sweep."  No  jj 

more  questions  are  asked  after  that  answer,  and  so  

more  than  half  the  climbing  boys  find  their  way  to 
prison.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  Leeds  sweeps 
that  three-quarters  of  the  lads  there  got  to  the  gaol  ; 
the  gaoler  at  Northampton  told  me  that  they  are 
never  without  a  sweep.  The  chimney  is  indeed,  as 
you  say  it  seems  to  be,  a  hot  bed  for  the  gaol. 

There  is  a  very  bad  case  reported  in  the  "  Man- 
chester Times"  of  December  8th,  1848.  A  more  recent 
one  is  this,  which  I  give  you  from  a  note  I  took  of  it 
at  the  time,  and  which  has  been  preserved  some  how.  " 

William  Gibson,  Crofts  Court,  Francis  Street, 
London  Road,  Manchester,  died  at  his  step-mother's 
house,  January  25th,  1854. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  master  sweep  in  Hasling- 
don,  and  appears  to  have  been  treated  most  cruelly. 
He  stated  that  his  food  was  of  bread  which  the 
beggars  soLI  to  his  master.  On  a  Sunday,  when  they 
had  often  very  good  dinners,  he  was  denied  what  the 
other  members  of  the  family  partook  of.  He  had 
frequent  and  long  journeys  into  the  country,  and  was 
obliged  to  keep  with  the  journeyman  sweep,  and 
forced  to  leave  his  heavy  and  badly  fitting  clogs  at 
home. 

Being  at  an  early  age  put  to  this  employment,  ex- 
posed to  rain  and  cold,  often  lodging  in  an  out-house  on 
straw,  having  no  opportunity  of  drying  his  wet  clothes, 
poorly  fed  and  thinly  clad,  his  health  failed,  and  being 
of  no  more  use  to  his  inhuman  master,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Manchester  v/ith  marks  of  most  cruel  neglect 
and  treatment,  having  a  large  abscess  on  his  back 
and  one  of  his  ears  nearly  torn  otF.  In  extreme 
suflTering  he  lingered  a  few  weeks  and  died.  [  need 
not  point  out  the  defects  of  the  Act.  It  is  lamentable 
that  noblemen,  magistrates,  &c.  refuse  the  use  of  the 
machine  in  their  houses. 


Examined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  White, 
October  and  November,  1862. 


No.  3. 


Mr.  George  Ruff,  Upper  Parliament  St.,  Notting- 
ham.— I  am  a  chimney  sweeper,  and  also  own  a 
shop  here.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  the  first 
agent  in  this  town  of  an  association  formed  to  prevent 
the  use  of  climbing  boys. 

At  one  time  soon  after  the  Act  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85. 
1840)  their  number  in  this  town  was  brought  very 
low.  But  lately  they  have  very  much  increased.  A 
few  months  ago  I  made  out  a  list  of  14  men  here 
employing  between  them  21  boys  ;  one  employed  3. 
I  have  since  found  that  I  had  omitted  some.  The 
boys  are,  I  should  say,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
with  a  few  perhaps  of  6  and  7.  I  am  certain  that 
unless  something;  is  done  things  will  soon  be  as  bad 
as  ever.  There  is  a  competition  here  between  those 
who  use  boys  and  those  who  will  not,  and  an  asso- 
ciation of  those  masters  Avho  object  to  their  use,  has 
been  formed  to  stop  it.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

The  law  against  climbing  boys  is  a  dead  letter 
here.  At  first  a  paid  agent  was  employed  by  some 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  town  to  watch  the 
sweeps,  but  he  was  given  up,  as  he  came  to  neglect 
the  duty. 

No  prosecutions  were  brought  till,  as  nearly  as  I 
remember,  about  12  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Peter  Hall 
visited  this  town,  amongst  other  places,  for  the 
purpose,  and  he  came  at  intervals  afterwards,  but 
has  of  late  discontinued  his  visits.  Some  sweeps 
and  one  householder  were  convicted  and  punished, 
but  several  got  off.  The  magistrates  required  evi- 
dence which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  procure, 
such  as  seeing  the  boy  actually  in  or  just  leaving 
the  chimney.  Mr.  Hall  complained  that  after  all 


his  cost  and  trouble  he  failed  here,  in  many  cases  on 
evidence  clear  enough  to  convict  anywhere  else, 
as,  e.g.,  seeing  a  boy  enter  a  house  without  a  machine 
and  leave  it  with  soot.  He  was  however  much 
dreaded  by  the  sweeps,  and  as  soon  as  his  arrival 
became  known  by  the  railway  policeman  or  any  one 
seeing  him  at  the  station,  the  sweeps  were  all  on 
their  guard,  and  he  had  to  employ  a  person  unknown 
to  watch  the  sweeps  for  him. 

The  use  of  boys  is  much  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  many  householders  will  have  their  chimneys 
swept  by  boys  instead  of  by  machines.  I  have 
myself  lost  a  great  amount  of  custom  which  I  should 
otherwise  have,  and  some  which  I  formerly  had  at 
large  houses  and  public  establishments  because  I 
will  not  use  boys.  That  reason  was  not  given, 
but  I  was  not  employed  after  I  refused.  I  have' 
been  sent  away  even  from  magistrates'  houses,  and 
in  some  cases  even  by  ladies  who  have  professed  to 
pity  the  boys,  for  refusing  to  use  them. 

However,  to  satisfy  particular  customers,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  do  jobs  where  perhaps  one  chimney 
out  of  a  lot  would  need  a  boy,  I  did  for  a  time  try  to 
bring  up  one  of  my  own  children  to  it,  but  my  wife 
and  I  felt  that  we  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and 
that  we  would  sooner  go  to  the  workhouse  than 
suffer  what  we  did  from  it. 

No  one  knows  the  cruelty  which  a  boy  has  to 
undergo  in  learning.  The  flesh  must  be  hardened. 
This  is  done  by  rubbing  it,  chiefly  on  the  elbows  and 
knees  with  the  strongest  brine,  as  that  got  from  a 
pork-shop,  close  by  a  hot  fire.  You  must  stand 
over  them  with  a  cane,  or  coax  them  by  a  promise 
Of  a  halfpenny,  &c.  if  they  will  stand  a  few  more 
rubs. 

P 
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Climbing  Boys. 
Nottingham. 

Mr. 

J.  E.  AVhite. 


At  first  tliey  will  come  back  from  their  work  with 
their  arms  and  knees  streaming  "with  blood,  and  the 
knees  looking  as  if  the  caps  had  been  pulled  off. 
Then  they  must  be  rubbed  with  brine  again,  and 
perhaps  go  oti  at  once  to  another  chimney.  In  some 
boys  I  have  heard  that  the  flesh  does  not  harden  for 
years. 

The  best  age  for  teaching  boys  is  about  6.  That 
is  thought  a  nice  trainable  age.  But  I  have  known 
2  at  least  of  my  neighbours'  children  begin  at  the 
age  of  5.  I  once  saw  a  child  of  only  41  years  in  the 
market  place  in  his  sooty  clothes  and  with  his  scraper 
in  his  hand.  I  know  that  was  his  age.  Some  said 
"look  at  that  little  fellow,  he  is  not  4."  But  one 
man  standing  by  said  "  He's  4i  ;"  his  father  (naming 
him)  told  me  his  birthday,  and  said  that  he  began 
when  he  was  4,  and  that  he  would  make  a  nice  little 
climber." 

Nottingham  is  famous  for  climbing  boys.  This  is 
on  account  of  the  chimneys  being  so  nan'ow.  A 
Nottingham  boy  is  or  was  worth  more  to  sell. 

A  boy  of  about  7  or  8  years  was  stolen  from  me 
once.  As  he  was  in  the  street  a  man  seized  him  from 
behind  in  his  arms,  carried  him  off  straight  to  a  lodging 
house,  and  stupified  him  with  drugged  tea.  After 
the  tea  the  child  fell  into  deep  sleep  and  lost  all 
his  appetite.  An  inspector  and  I  traced  him  to  Hull, 
The  boy  was  so  glad  to  find  that  "  master  "  had  come. 
The  man  had  said  that  if  they  had  got  him  to  France, 
they  should  have  had  lOZ.  for  him.  There  was 
another  boy  found  with  him. 

The  stealer  was  a  sweep  of  Hull  (names  him) ; 
letters  were  found  on  him  giving  orders  for  more 
boys,  and  these  letters  were  read  before  the  magis- 
trate. The  prosecution  was  afterwards  dropped,  as 
the  magistrates  said  that  the  man  must  be  transported 
for  kidnapping,  if  it  were  pressed.  However  he  said 
he  would  not  do  it  again,  and  paid  more  than  201  for 
the  expenses.    I  would  not  keep  any  boys  after  that. 

At  another  time,  3  climbing  boys  were  missed  here, 
and  were  traced  by  their  masters  and  me  to  a  cellar 
under  the  stairs  where  they  were  hidden.  Tlie 
eldest  was  not  more  than  10  or  11.  They  had  been 
tempted  away.  They  also  were  going  to  be  sent  to 
Hull  to  be  disposed  of  there,  I  suppose  by  sending  to 
France. 

I  know  from  my  father  of  another  case  where  a  boy 
was  stolen  and  sold  to  a  chimney-sweeper.  The  facts 
are  put  into  an  account  which  I  have  by  me.  I  have 
not  heard  anything  of  boys  being  missed  of  late  years, 
as  till  lately  they  have  not  been  so  much  Vi^anted  for 
climbing  ;  ""but  I  have  lately  received  information  that 
a  sweep  of  Retford  has  got  a  very  little  boy  from  the 
workhouse  here. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  boy  was  smothered  in 
a  chimney  here.  The  doctor  (naming  him)  who 
opened  his  body,  said  that  they  had  pulled  his  heart 
and  liver  all  out  of  place  in  dragging  him  down. 

Since  the  law  would  not  allow  of  apprenticing 
young  boys,  the  plan  has  been  to  give  so  much  money 
down  to  the  mother  on  bringing  the  child,  and  so 
much  a  quarter  afterwards,  say  a  pound  or  two  a  year 


The  boys  are  also  boarded  by  theu'  masters,  but 
formerly  at  least,  in  miserable,  dirty  places. 

Two  journeymen  whom  1  took  were  quite  astonished 
at  being  put  into  a  room  with  beds  and  sheets,  and 
could  not  understand  being  obliged  to  wash.  How- 
ever after  a  while  they  came  to  like  it.  I  think  that 
some  boys  near  here  still  "  sleep  black"  ;  I  hear  them 
"  dusting  "  in  the  morning. 

Formerly  the  sweeps,  as  they  said  themselves,  had 
3  washes  a  year,  viz.,  at  Whitsuntide,  Goose  Fair, 
(October,)  and  Christmas.  But  now  they  are  quite 
different.  This  is  owing  a  great  deal  I  think  to  a 
rule  which  we  brought  about  of  taking  no  orders 
after  12  midday,  and  washing  then.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  let  the  boys  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon. 

At  first  most  did,  but  they  do  not  now.  A  lady 
complained  of  this  to  me  because  she  could  not  get  her 
chimney  done,  and  said  "  A  chimney  sweep,  indeed, 
wanting  education  !  what  next?" 

The  day's  work  here  generally  begins  at  about  4  or 
4^  a.m.,  and  lasts  for  12  hours,  including  going  round 
for  orders. 

A  man  and  boy  together  will  earn  in  a  fair  full  day 
65.,  but  perhaps  one  day  they  may  sweep  20  chimneys, 
another  half-a-dozen. 

The  younger  boys  are  more  valuable,  as  they  can  go 
up  any  chimney. 

When  they  get  too  big  to  climb,  which  in  town 
chimneys,  is  at  about  15,  or  16,  in  the  large  country 
chiiPiueys  a  few  years  older,  they  are  unfitted  for  other 
employments  and  often  do  nothing.  Many  active 
young  men  sweeps,  have  gone  into  the  workhouse 
here  after  the  spring  cleaning  up,  to  spend  the  summer 
in  idleness  and  come  out  again  for  the  winter  work. 

Nearly  all  chimneys  can  be  swept  perfectly  well  by 
machines,  at  any  rate  with  only  trifling  {^Iterations. 

These  can  generally  be  made  by  putting  in  doors, 
which  cost  in  common  cases,  about  6s.  and  in  more 
difiicult  cases,  when  two  doors  are  required,  about 
10s.  6d. 

I  have  had  great  experience  in  altering  chimneys  to 
suit  the  machine,  and  Avas  taken  to  several  by  the 
inventor  of  the  machine,  to  have  the  mode  explained 
to  me. 

In  consequence  I  was  called  in  to  all  the  most 
difficult  cases,  and  I  have  never  happened  on  one 
which  could  not  be  altered  without  much  expense. 

Architects  are  often  very  careless  in  their  construct- 
tion  of  chimneys.  The  chimneys  in  the  new  registered 
lodging  houses  here,  are  cruel.  These  houses  are  4 
stories  high,  and  their  chimneys  are  then  caiTied  along 
through  horizontal  flues,  under  the  floor  of  a  lace 
warehouse  of  4  stories  above  them.  This  is  extremely 
dangerous,  and  there  has  been  a  fire  there  already. 

In  some  houses  chimneys  are  14  x  14  inches,  but 
in  this  town  many,  especially  in  houses  lately  built, 
are  9x12,  i.e.  less  than  the  size  required  by  the  Act, 
viz.,  9x14.  But  some  are  as  small  as  9  x  9  inches, 
and  a  lad  of  mine  was  once  sent  for  a  wager,  without 
my  knowledge  to  the  top  of  one  which  the  bricklayer 
who  built  it,  and  who  was  watching  the  wager,  said 
was  only  7^.  X  7^  inches  in  the  upper  part.  The  lad 
was  about  8  years  old,  but  very  small  of  his  age. 


October  and  November,  1862. 


No.  4. 


3fr.  Thomas  Clarke,  Goose  Gate,  Nottingha^n. — 
I  have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  in  Nottingham  for 
38  years;  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Sweeps' 
Association  here  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
climbing  boys. 

When  the  Act  against  climbing  boys  was  passed, 
about  20  years  ago,  there  were  22  men  and  22  boys 
in  Nottingham.  Within  about  4  or  5  years  after  the 
Act  there  were  no  boys  to  be  seen.  But  within  the 
last  5  years  they  have  increased  very  much. 

Now  in  the  town  alone,  not  including  the  suburbs, 
there  are  40  men  and  27  boys.  The  27  boys  are 
owned  entirely  by  15  out  of  the  40  men.  The  remain- 
ing 25  use  no  boys  whatever,  but  machines  only. 


From  careful  inquiries  which  I  make  when  I  have 
the  opportunity,  from  sweeps  and  other  persons 
coming  this  way,  1  find  that  the  numbers  of  sweeps, 
meu  and  boys,  in  Nottinghamshire  and  the  neighbour- 
hood are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  stated,  as  follows  : — 

In  Mansfield  4  men  and  1 1  boys  ;  Worksop,  at 
which  place  when  I  was  last  there,  there  was  no 
machine,  7  men  and  7  boys ;  Retford,  the  same 
number  ;  Newark,  12  men  and  12  boys  ;  Southwell, 
5  men  and  5  boys  ;  Bingham,  5  men  and  5  boys  ;  and 
in  the  remainder  of  the  county  and  villages  about,  12 
men  and  12  boys  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  Derbyshire 
the  number  of  climbing  boys  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  even  in  Nottinghamshire.  I 
hear  that  in  the  town  and  couiity  of  Leicester  there 
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are  but  10  boys,  and  with  the  exception  of  Grantham 
but  very  few  in  Lincohisliire,  where  the  work  is  very 
wide,  and  men  climb.  I  understand,  however,  that 
towards  York  and  northwards,  there  are  a  large 
number,  and  that  Newcastle  is  as  bad  as  Nottingham, 
but  that  in  the  towns  between  here  and  London  there 
are  but  few,  and  indeed  with  London  itself  fewer 
than  there  are  in  Nottingham  alone. 

The  usual  age  at  which  boys  begin  now  is  from 
6  upwards,  generally  7.  I  began  myself  at  a  little 
over  5.    There  is  a  boy  here  now  of  about  6. 

A  crown  or  so  is  paid  down  to  the  parent,  and  in 
some  cases  a  pound  or  so  a  year  is  afterwards  paid, 
but  generally  nothing,  ,''  believe  this  is  the  rule 
tlu'onghout  the  country. 

Besides  this  the  boy  is  found  in  living  and  clothes, 
"  black  and  clean." 

They  are  generally  the  children  of  the  poorest,  and 
worst-behaved  parents,  who  want  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  make  a  little  money  by  it  as  well.  It  is  as  bad 
as  the  negro  slavery,  only  it  is  not  known. 

Some  even  now  "  sleep  black,"  as  they  used  to  do, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  anj^  sleep,  as  formerly,  in  "  wall 
beds,"  i.e.  a  heap  of  straw,  sometimes  not  "  recruited" 
for  six  months,  with  stones  built  round,  on  which  boys 
were  put  to  sleep  feet  to  feet,  with  their  soot-bags  over 
them. 

I  have  seen  9  on  one  such  bed. 

Some  sweeps  used  to  wash  on  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
others  not  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 

When  a  boy  gets  to  about  12  he  is  too  big  for  town 
woi-k,  where  the  chimneys  are  generally  9  by  12 
inches,  though  some  are  9  by  9,  and  wanders  olf  as  his 
own  master  into  the  country,  where  the  chimneys  are 
bigger. 

I  never  knew  one  boy  Avho  knew  his  letters  when  he 
was  first  put  to  sweep. 

I  learned  at  an  evening  school  when  I  was  lo.  At 
the  present  time,  of  the  25  men  who  use  machines  only, 
every  one  can  read,  and  11  can  write. 

Of  the  other  15  1  believe  that  not  one  in  3  can  do 
either.  Again  the  25  are  mostly  sober  men,  the 
others  are  men  who  drink  hard.  One  has  been 
convicted  34  or  35  times  for  almost  every  crime. 

The  training  of  the  boys  is  very  different.  Some 
learn  themselves  Avithout  any  trouble  :  I  did,  but  all 
want  a  deal  of  coaxing  or  driving  at  first.  I  remem- 
ber my  first  chimney  well  ;  I  was  told  that  there  was 
a  pork  pie  at  the  top.  The  masters  used  to  carry  a 
broad  belt  with  a  buckle  round  their  waist  to  thrash 
the  boys  with. 

If,  as  often  happens,  a  boy  is  gloomy  or  sleepy,  or 
anywise  "  linty,"  and  yon  have  other  jobs  on  at  the 
same  time,  though  I  should  be  as  kind  as  I  could,  you 
must  ill-treat  him  somehow,  either  with  the  hand  or 
brush,  or  something.  It  is  remembering  the  cruelty 
which  I  have  suffered  which  makes  me  so  strong  against 
boys  being  employed.  I  have  the  marks  of  it  on  my 
body  now,  and  I  believe  the  biggest  part  of  the 
sweeps  in  the  town  have  ;  that,  (showing  a  deep  scar 
across  the  bottom  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,)  was  made  by 
a  blow  from  my  master  with  an  ash  plant,  i.e.  a  young 
ash  tree  that  is  supple  and  will  not  break,  when  I  was 
6  years  old  ;  it  was  cut  to  the  bone,  which  had  to  be 
scraped  to  heal  the  wound  ;  I  have  marks  of  nailed 
boots,  &c.  on  other  parts.  Ii  was  a  common  thing 
with  sweeps  to  speak  of  "  breaking  in  a  boy  if  he 
was  hard,  lilic  aground  road  or  a  stone,  they  gave  it 
up.  The  other  sweeps  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of 
our  children  growing  up  to  such  a  business. 

I  believe  that  in  every  respect  except  the  sleeping 
department  and  washing,  the  condition  of  the  boys  is 
now  as  bad  as  ever  as  to  treatment,  perhaps  worse,  as 
the  men  who  have  boys  are  only  the  least  respectable. 

As  regards  selling,  it  is  Avorse  ;  I  have  known  of  3 
separate  cases  formerly  in  this  town,  where  boys  of  8 
or  9  years  old  disappeared,  taken  no  doubt  by  a  man 
sweep,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  cases  of  the  same 
kind  in  Derby,  Leicester,  and  other  towns.  But  now 
this  is  scarcer,  because  as  a  master  may  not  keep  a 
boy,  he  cannot  do  anything  to  recover  him.    I  hear 
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from  sweeps  who  come  from  other  parts,  that  this  is  Climbing  Boys 

still  the  regular  thing  to  this  day,    I  have  myself  j^T^^j^^-j^j^jj^ 

had  several  letters  from  distant  places  asking  me  to  ° 

send  boys,  or  to  tell  where  one  could  be  got.    I  had  Mr. 

such  a  letter  as  lately  as  the  last  summer,  offering  to    J-  E-  White. 

pay  me  well  and  give  me  a  sovereign.    The  way  it  is 

done  is  this,  to  find  some  boy  and  tell  him  that  you 

know  of  a  nice  place  Avhere  there  is  plenty  of  food  and 

clothes,  deluding  him  all  the  while,  and  that  you  will 

pay  his  carriage,  and  so  put  him  into  the  train,  and  the 

man  Avould  send  the  money.    This  is  more  done  now, 

because  boys  may  not  be  got  from  the  union  as  they 

formerly  Avere.    Besides  this,  boys  are  "  trafficked  " 

about  from  one  master  to  another,  ten  shillings  or  so 

being  given  for  the  "  lent "  of  him,  and  Avhether  the 

boy  ever  gets  back  or  not  depends  often  on  Avhether 

he  has  a  parent  to  intercede  for  him  ;  in  some  cases 

they  are  not  heard  of  for  years,  and  sometimes  never 

again. 

Parents  themselves  go  "  hawking  their  children 
about."  A  woman  Avas  urging  me  the  other  day  to 
take  her  boy,  but  I  Avould  not.  A  man  near  said  "you 
shall  have  my  two  lads  for  nothing  ;"  I  have  had  others 
as  young  as  Goffered  to  me  lately  in  the  same  way. 

I  am  confident  that  if  a  stop  is  not  put  to  keeping 
boys,  before  long  it  Avill  be  quite  the  same  as  it  was  in 
every  way. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  AA^hat  the  boys  suffer  from 
the  employment  itself  ;  they  must  go  barefoot  even  on 
the  coldest  winter  mornings,  as  early,  may  be,  as  4 
o'clock,  or  the  soot  Avonld  shake  from  their  trousers 
into  their  boots,  and  gall  and  fester  their  feet.  I  have 
often  carried  boys  myself  on  my  back,  out  of  pity  for 
them  at  such  times.  Then,  in  some,  the  climbing 
scrapes  the  flesh  very  much. 

I  found  a  boy  of  about  8  in  the  market  who  had 
run  aAvay  from  some  place  of  correction,  and  offered 
himself  to  me  ;  part  of  his  knee  caps  got  toi'n  off,  the 
gristle  all  showed  white,  and  the  guiders  (tendons)  all 
around  Avere  like  Avhite  string,  or  an  imitation  of 
white  cotton  ;  his  back  Avas  covered  Avith  sores  all  the 
Avay  up.  To  harden  his  knees,  a  lotion  made  of  old 
"  netting"  (i.e.  urine  kept  long  for  the  purpose) 
simmered  Avith  hot  cinders,  Avas  put  on  them,  and  to 
make  him  hold  his  knees  straight  the  Avhile,  he  had  a 
brush  tail  tied  up  and  down  his  back,  and  something 
else  like  it  in  front,  and  he  Avas  made  to  walk  in  this 
way,  20,  40,  or  50  times,  up  and  doAvn  the  room.  He 
counted  each  time  once  up  and  once  down,  "  one." 

It  was  like  killing  him,  and  I  had  to  stand  by  and 
see  it  all.  However  he  was  the  clumsiest  boy  I  ever 
saw,  and  had  no  activity. 

Some  use  the  water  from  a  smithy  in  which  iron 
is  hardened,  others,  salt  and  Avater,  but  I  think  that 
is  no  good  at  all,  but  makes  it  Avorse. 

I  had  myself  formerly  boys  of  as  young  as  o|- years, 
but  I  did  not  like  them  ;  they  Avere  too  Aveak,  I  Avas 
afraid  they  might  go  off.  It  is  no  light  thing  having 
a  life  lost  in  your  service.  They  go  off  just  as  quietly 
as  you  might  fall  asleep  in  the  chair,  by  the  fire  here. 
It  is  just  as  if  you  had  had  2  or  3  glasses  of  strong 
drink. 

A  son  of  my  own,  as  well  as  I  myself,  Avas  very 
nearly  gone  so  once  ;  and  I  was  a  long  while  before 
I  came  round.  At  another  time  my  sou  was  nearly 
falling  through  a  hole  in  a  tottering  chimney,  and  I 
had  to  go  up  to  bring  him  doAvn. 

I  have  known  8  or  9  SAveeps  lose  their  lives  by 
the  sooty  cancer.  The  parts  (private)  which  it 
seizes,  are  entirely  eaten  off.  There  is  no  cure  for 
it  when  once  begun.  The  sooty  Avarts  may  be  cut 
out. 

These  diseases  are  caused  entirely  by  "  sleeping 
"  black,"  and  breathing  the  soot  in  all  night.  I 
have  seen  a  piece  as  big  as  a  bean  on  the  front  teeth 
in  the  morning.  What  they  breathe  Avlien  at  Avork 
they  spit  out. 

But  what  is  worst  perhaps  in  putting  boys  to  climb- 
ing, is  that  it  is  putting  them  to  crime.  They  learn  a 
talk  of  theii  own  Avhich  no  one  else  can  understand. 
The  object  of  this,  AA'hich  has  been  the  custom  for 
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children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Climbing  Boys,  getieratious,  is  to  enable  them  to  deceive  <iud  defraud 
— -■         in  all  sorts  of  little  ways,  and  from  little  they  go  to 
Nottingham.    ^.^^    rj,^^^  ^^^^^       ^j^jg^  because  they  get  nothing 

Mr.  as  wages  themselves,  until  they  have  been  at  it  4  or  5 
J.  E.  White,     years,  and  then  perhaps  they  may  get  6d.  a  week, 

 but  then  they  are  generally  leaving.    The  masters 

of  course  try  to  get  them  to  a  distance,  to  prevent 
their  interfering  with  their  own  business;  often  they 
are  not  heard  of  again,  or  if  they  are  it  is  through 
their  getting  into  trouble  or  being  sent  abroad. 

The  use  of  boys  for  climbing  seems  to  harden  the 
women  more  than  the  men.  Only  lately  a  woman 
who  had  put  her  child  to  a  sweep  followed  me  and 
threatened  to  pull  my  hair  for  speaking  against  having 
climbing  boys. 

Machines  will  do  the  work  w-ell,  and  are  not 
dear.  A  common  one  with  iron  fittings  may  be  had 
for  25s.,  a  good  one  with  brass  fittings,  which  are 
much  lighter,  for  less  than  21.,  and  the  best  with  all 
extras  complete,  for  31.  With  yearly  repairs  and  all 
I  have  not  laid  out  more  than  equal  to  two  good  new 
machines  in  20  years,  and  parts  of  my  first  are  still 
in  use. 

There  may  be  chimneys  which  cannot  be  swept 
by  a  machine,  but  I  have  never  seen  one.  If  there 
is  any  slope  at  all  it  can  be  done  by  means  of  traps. 
If  there  were  a  large  flat  flue,  as  across  the  top  of 
a  hall,  the  chimney  might  require  re-building.  But 
if  people  only  thought  of  what  the  boys  suffer  they 
would  not  have  the  heart  to  mind  the  expense  of 
the  small  alterations  of  traps,  &c.  To  enable  the 
machine  to  work,  there  must  be  a  trap,  whenever 
there  is  a  sharp  angle  in  a  chimney  or  flue,  but  with 
traps  a  horizontal  flue  may  be  cleaned  as  effectually 
'  as  any  others  ;  only  a  scraper,  which  for  this  purpose 
must  be  square,  that  for  the  chimney  pots  being 
rounded,  must  be  used  instead  of  a  brush,  to  draw  the 
soot  out.  After  the  soot  has  Ijeen  properly  loosened 
and  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  a  large  scraper  will 
draw  out  at  a  time  as  much  as  a  peck  level  full.  But 
if  the  flue  is  flat  for  more  than  3  or  4  yards,  which 
is  very  uncommon,  another  trap  may  be  needed. 
But  I  have  lately  cleaned  with  the  machine  a  flue 
running  level  under  the  floor  of  a  chapel  for  7  yards. 

A  flue  very  seldom  leaves  the  fire-place  at  a  sharp 
angle.  There  is  generally  sufficient  slope  at  this 
point  to  allow  of  working  the  machine  without  a 
trap  there.  If  the  flue  does  not  turn  up  till  it 
actually  enters  a  wall,  the  wall  must  be  eased  off 
there  enough  to  allow  of  a  trap  being  let  in  far 
enough  to  allow  the  head  of  the  brush  to  enter,  and 
the  rest  of  the  machine  can  then  follow. 

I  am  just  going  to  try  a  machine  invented  for 
cutting  the  hard  cakes  out  of  chimney  pots,  and 
believe  it  will  succeed  perfectly. 


The  best  coal  does  not  cake  at  all,  and  makes  only 
a  light  fine  soot.  Cheap  or  small  dust  coal,  especially 
if  it  be  wetted  for  burning,  cakes  the  most. 

Chimney  pots  are  not  liable  to  be  forced  off"  by 
the  machine,  if  they  are  in  good  repair. 

Of  about  24  boys  between  the  ages  of  about  6  and 
9,  formerly  taken  out  from  the  union  here  by  one 
sweep,  during  a  period  of  15  years,  there  were 
only  6  or  7,  or  at  most  9,  Avho  at  the  end  of  15  years 
had  not  left  England  from  having  committed  them- 
selves, and  got  into  trouble  of  some  sort. 

A  very  respectable  sweep  here,  Avho  oppo.ses  those 
who  use  boys,  and  who  teaches  in  a  ragged  school, 
Avas  lately  followed  by  four  of  the  swee])s  who  do 
use  tliem,  and  assaulted  by  them  for  this  reason 
.simply.  They  called  him  an  "  informer,"  though  he 
had  not  informed.  The  man  Avas  so  hurt  that  he  had 
to  be  in  bed  2  or  3  days,  and  one  of  the  men  who 
assaulted  him  Avas  sentenced  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 

While  Mr.  Hall  used  to  come  here  as  many  I 
believe  as  3,000  traps  were  put  up  in  the  town,  and 
many  chimney  pots  repaired.  The  sweeps  Avere 
very  much  afraid  of  him,  and  would  not  send  up 
boys,  if  they  knew  of  his  coming.  He  had  a  skilful 
Avay  of  catching  the  sweeps  and  getting  proofs,  and 
got  several  convicted,  though  others  got  off,  as  the 
magistrates  said  the  proof  Avas  not  quite  clear.  Our 
Association  has  just  been  following  out  a  case  Avhere 
a  boy  Avas  undoubtedly  sent  up,  as  the  master  of 
the  house  OAvned  to  us,  but  Ave  have  given  it  up, 
fearing  Ave  might  fail  in  the  proof,  particularly  if  a 
laAvyer  were  employed  against  us.  We  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  a  laAvyer,  and  Avithout  one,  Ave  are 
never  likely  to  succeed. 

But  if  there  Avere  the  money,  one  strict  and 
prudent  man  could  put  down  the  use  of  boys,  not 
only  here,  but  all  over  England.    I  could. 

If  machines  alone  Avere  used  when  the  present  lot 
of  sweeps  die  out,  as  they  must,  i.  e.,  in  a  generation 
or  less,  the  class  would  become  a  civilized  and  re- 
spectable set,  as  much  so  as  any  other  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  employment  Avhy  they  should  not. 

It  Avould  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  as  well  as  a  great 
benefit  to  the  toAvn  in  stopping  crime  and  vice.  -I 
have  calculated  the  amount. 

One  of  our  Society  who  has  gone  well  into  the 
matter,  says,  that  out  of  the  27  boys  here,  only  3  ever 
go  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  that  only  5  can  read. 

[I  visited  these  two  men  at  their  homes  in 
the  evening,  and  found  them  with  their 
families,  Avliich  seemed  well  regulated  and 


lappy, 


one  bidding  ffood   night  to  an 


infant  child,  the  other  teaching  elder 
children.    J.  E.  W.] 


November,  1862, 


No.  5. 


Mr.  Forgie,  general  mechanic,  Nottingham. — 4  or 
5  years  ago  invented  a  machine  for  removing  hard 
caked  soot  from  chimneys,  especially  the  pots,  and 
less  liable  than  the  brush  to  loosen  the  pots,  and 
o-ave  one  to  a  sweep,  but  he  said  there  was  not  much 
need  for  it,  and  has  neglected  it,  as  witness  believes 


because  it  did  its  work  too  Avell,  and  the  chimneys 
Avould  not  Avant  SAveeping  again  so  soon.  It  may  be 
used  Avherever  the  machine  can,  and  has  been  and 
may  be  still  further  improved. 

He  is  uoAv  just  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  another 
sweep  to  bring  it  more  into  use. 

It  has  been  tried  and  found  to  answer  extremely 
well. 


November,  1862. 


No.  6. 


Mr.  Michael  Broione.—l  am  a  solicitor  and  coroner 
for  the  borough  of  Nottingham. 

I  remember  Iavo  inquests  which  I  have  held,  on 
deaths  of  climbing  boys  in  chimneys.  In  one  case 
when  the  master  came  with  his  boy  to  sweep  the 
chimney,  the  fire  was  burning,  and  had  to  be  put 
out,  and  something  put  over  the  still  hot  iron  of  the 
fire-place,  to  enable  the  boy  to  rest  his  feet  upon  at 
starting.  I  attributed  the  death  in  this  case  partly 
to  the  air  in  the  chimney  having  probably  not  had 
time  to  become  fit  for  breathing,  so  that  exhaustion 


was  more  likely  to  follow.  A  hole  was  broken  in  the 
wall  to  get  the  boy  out. 

In  the  other  case  the  master  had  lit  straw  under 
the  chimney  to  bring  the  boy  down,  as  he  (the  master) 
thought  the  boy  was  asleep,  when  in  reality  he  was 
dead.    These  facts  were  proved  before  me. 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  climbiug  boys  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  becoming  general  again.  This  pro- 
bably is  encouraged  by  the  belief  of  many  persons 
that  their  chimneys  cannot  be  swept  as  well  by 
machines,  and  indeed  many  of  the  machines  which 
are  carried  by  sAveeps  do  not  appear  to  be  in  an 
efficient  state. 
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Another  cause  which  no  doubt  contributes  to 
encourage  the  use  of  boys,  is,  that  magistrates  seem 
unwilling  to  convict  on  such  a  charge,  l^nowing  in 
some  cases  that  boys  are  used  in  their  own  liouses. 

I  was  present  at  the  hearing  of  a  case  a  few  miles 
from  Nottingham,  where  the  prosecutor,  who  was 
employed  by  a  society  for  the  purpose,  and  wore  a 
uniform  provided  for  him  by  the  society,  was  on 
his  first  appearance  in  the  case,  reprimanded  by  the 
bench  for  assuming  a  dress  and  an  authority  to  which 
he  had  no  legal  right.  It  was  j^roved  that  the  sweep 
entered  with  a  boy,  and  that  a  brush  not  that  of  a 
machine  was  seen  put  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
The  boy  was  present  and  apparently  not  more  than 


9  or  10  years  old,  but  the  bench  required  the  inform-  Climbing  Boys, 
ant  to  produce  strict  proof  of  his  age,  refusing  to  - — 
assume  that  he  was  under  21.    Advantage  was  taken  NottiDgham. 
of  circumstances  which  seemed  to  allow  of  discredit  j^^. 
being  thrown  upon  the  prosecutor's  conduct  in  other    j  e.  White. 

parts  of  the  case,  and  the  sweep  was  acquitted.  But  

the  impression  left  upon  my  mind,  and  I  believe  on 
that  of  others  in  Court,  was  that  the  magistrates  were 
unwilling  to  convict  if  they  could  avoid  it,  and  it 
was  mentioned  in  the  justice  room,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  presiding  magistrate  had  in  his  own  house  flues 
which  would  not  admit  of  the  use  of  tlie  machine, 
and  that  bojs  were  used  instead. 


Examined  by  ]\ 

No.  7. 

Mr.  George  Smith  (Cambridge). — I  conduct  the 
Cambridge  branch  of  the  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon 
Patent  Ramoneur  business,  and  have  done  so  now  for 
some  years.  I  have  always  taken  very  great  interest 
in  the  movement  to  suppress  the  practice  of  sweeping 
chimneys  by  means  of  climbing  boys.  A  medal  was 
presented  to  me  in  1852  by  the  committee,  of  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  chairman,  to  testify  their 
appreciation  of  my  exertions  in  that  direction. 

I  sweep  the  chimneys  of  most  of  the  colleges  and 
public  buildings  in  the  town.  I  never  use  a  lad  under 
21  for  any  purpose  whatever,  not  even  to  carry  the 
machines  and  help  the  men,  as  some  profess  to  do 
when  they  really  make  them  climl).  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  of  letting  servants  and  house- 
holders know  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  When  I  had 
shown  them  the  Act  they  always  were  ready  enough 
to  have  soot  doors  put  in  and  dispense  with  boys.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  climb  yoaug  men  over  21  always 
do  it  for  me  now. 

There  are  still  3  boys  in  Cambridge  who  are  em- 
ployed by  their  master,  their  own  fathers  in  every 
case,  to  sweep  chimneys;  two  are  very  little  certainly 
under  12,  and  the  third  is  about  16.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  climb,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  bring 
it  home  to. them,  for  the  proof  is  unattainable  ;  it 
is  6  years  since  any  attempt  was  made  in  Cambridge 


1-.  H.  W.  Lord.  Cambiidge. 

to  obtain  a  conviction  under  the  Act,  and  that  failed  Mr.  H.W.Lord. 

for  want  of  evidence  ;  it  was  one  of  my  men  who  had  ■■  

seen  a  boy's  arm  and  breast  out  of  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  but  as  he  could  not  get  into  the  house  or 
see  the  face  of  the  boy  he  could  not  identify  him,  so 
it  fell  though. 

I  was  put  to  the  trade  at  6  years  old  in  Windsor 
more  than  30  years  ago  ;  my  master  there  had  3 
daughters  little  girls,  who  used  to  climb  and  sleep 
•'  black  "  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  when  they  grew 
up  young  women  they  went  about  doing  sweep  journey 
Avork  ;  they  were  always  dressed  in  male  dress. 

We  never  changed  our  dress,  so  I  never  went  to 
church  or  school,  till  one  day  the  curate  of  a  village 
near  met  me  in  the  fields  and  he  and  a  lady  gave  me 
some  clothes.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  place  my 
master  took  my  clothes  away  and  sold  them,  but  I 
had  managed  to  learn  something  at  Sunday  school ; 
at  14  I  ran  away  bare-footed  to  Cambridge,  and  the 
first  person  I  met  here  was  that  same  curate  who 
was  a  fellow  of  King's  ;  he  took  me  in  hand  again, 
and  I  have  been  here  ever  since. 

I  know  Mr.  Hall  well  ;  you  will  get  correct  in- 
formation from  him.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  still 
a  grea,t  deal  that  wants  remedying  ;  those  men  that 
use  the  climbing  boys  are  always  the  lowest  and 
worse  characters  ;  still  we  don't  like  coming  forward 
to  prosecute,  for  it  is  said  that  we  are  only  wanting 
to  get  everything  into  our  own  hands. 


Examined  by  Mr 
December 


No.  8. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hoiogate,  Nelson  Street,  Leeds. — I 
have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  in  Leeds  for  24  years. 
I  began  as  a  climbing-boy.  I  worked  as  a  climbing- 
boy  until  I  was  17.  I  Avorked  for  my  father.  I 
learnt  to  climb  by  going  up  chimneys  with  other  boys 
behind  me.  I  was  8  years  old  when  I  began.  I  was 
not  hurt.  I  have  no  marks  on  my  knees  now.  Lads 
were  ill-used  by  their  masters.  1  never  had  a  climb- 
ing boy  myself.  I  would  not  be  bothered  with  them. 
I  can  do  best  Avithout  them.  Sometimes  I  am  asked 
whether  I  will  bring  a  boy,  and  I  say,  No.  I  ha\-e 
been  refused  because  I  had  no  boy.  The  chimneys 
where  I  have  been  refused  can  be  sv/ept  with  the 
machine  just  as  well  as  by  the  boy.  Some  of  the 
sweeps  here  have  climbing  boys.  A  man  at  Wood- 
house  has  3  boys  ;  they  are  all  his  OAvn  children. 


F.  D.  LONGE, 

10,  1862. 

Another  man,  whom  avb  call  ,  has  a  climbing 

boy  ;  he  is  his  own  child  too.  I  do  not  knoAv  of  any 
other  sweeps  who  have  climbing  boys.  My  sou  is 
about  10.  He  goes  to  school  at  Mr.  Wood's.  I  pay 
9d.  a  Aveek,  sometimes  Is.  for  him.  I  like  to  have 
him  at  this  school,  because  it  is  near,  so  Ave  can  get  him 
when  Ave  Avant  him.  He  is  getting  on  very  Avell.  It 
Avould  be  cheaper  to  send  him  to  the  National  School 
I  knoAv.  The  climbing  boys  Avere  stopped  here  in 
1843.  There  is  no  reason  for  having  the  boys 
except  to  save  the  sAveep  the  trouble  of  SAveeping 
himself.  It  is  no  hardship  on  SAveeps  enforcing  the 
Act.  We  had  an  association  here,  but  it  has  been 
broken  up.    Boys  are  ahvays  used  here,  I  believe,  at 

 House.   If  they  could  stop  boys  being  used 

in  this  house  they  might  be  stopped  everywhere  else 
about  here. 


Leeds. 

Mr. 
Y.  D.  Longe. 


December 

No.  9. 

Edward  Mason,  No.  9  Court,  Chester  Street, 
Shefiield. — I  have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  13  years. 
I  began  as  a  climbing  boy  Avlien  I  Avas  about  10.  I 
worked  for  my  brother.  I  use  the  machine,  and  have 
no  boy.  I  have  two  brothers,  also  sAveeps,  they  also 
use  the  machines,  the  cane  machines.  There  are 
about  40  sweeps  in  Shetfield.    Many  of  them  have 

climbing  boys,  has  3  boys,  his  own 

sons  ;  one  of  them  about  10  years  old  climbs.   

Pp 


17,  1862.  Sheffield. 

 has  two,  his  OAvn  sons  ;  they  both  climb.  ■  • 

has  one  who  climbs.  The  reason  why  the  boys  are 
used  is  that  the  landlords  will  not  alter  those  chimneys 
AA'hich  cannot  be  Avell  swept  Avith  the  machine,  and 
the  SAveeps  get  more  for  sending  the  boys  up  the 
chimneys.  When  I  climbed  I  Avas  once  stuck  in  a 
chimney  in  the  ]\Iusic  Hall.  I  was  there  for  3  hours 
and  a  half.  I  was  SAveeping  it,  and  I  swept  a  lai-ge 
lump  of  soot  doAvn  which  stopped  up  the  chimney, 
so  that  I  could  not  get  down.    A  hole  had  to  be 

3 
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Climbing  Boys,  mado  in  the  chimney  to  get  me  out.    I  was  nearly 
£  ~         suffocated.    I  was  unable  to  speak  for  4  or  5  days. 

Some  boys  are  still  ill-used.     They  are  taken  too 
Mr.         young,  some  are  taken  at  5  or  6  years  of  age.  My 
F.  D.  Longe.    brother  George  has  two  boys  ;  one  about  8,  and  the 

  other  11.    He  uses  the  machine  too.  

son  is  only  6.    He  goes  up.    A  few  weeks  back  a 

policeman  caught  son  up  a  chimney, 

and  took  the  case  before  the  magistrates,  but  he  got 
off  somehow  (see  next  witness). 


No.  10. 

Thomas  Wilinot,  police  constable,  Sheffield. — I 
have  been  6  years  in  the  town.  During  that  time  1 
have  only  had  this  case  of   .    I  chanced  to  go 


into  a  public  house  in  Queen's  Street  at  about  5  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  and  I  saw  taking  a  boy  out  of 

the  chimney.  I  taxed  him  with  having  sent  the  boy 
up,  he  did  not  deny  it,  and  went  away  with  the  boy. 
The  superintendent  summoned  him.  I  v/ent  for  the 
landlady  to  come  as  a  witness,  as  she  was  present 
when  the  boy  came  down.  Another  sweep  happened 
to  be  present  too.  The  landlady  would  not  come,  but 
the  other  sweep  did,  and  swore  that  the  boy  had  not 
gone  up  the  chimney  at  all.  The  magistrates  warned 
the  sweep  and  dismissed  the  case.  I  believe  boys 
frequently  go  up  in  Sheffield,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
find  them  out. 

N.B.  The  superintendent  told  me  that  this  was 
the  only  case  he  had  had  in  Sheffield  during  the  last 
4  yeai's. 


Examined  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lord. 


Manchester.  ]\Tq_ 

Richard  Stansjield. — Indeed  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  sweeps,  for  I  have  been  one  35  years,  and 
have  climbed  myself.  Simpson,  there,  he  had  nothing 
of  the  life  of  hardships,  for  he  lived  with  his  parents, 
who  took  care  of  him.  I  went  to  sweep  at  5  years 
old.  I  was  so  cruelly  treated  that  I  ran  away.  I 
went  to  Congleton,  and  Newcastle,  and  Chester, 
doubling  back  and  so  to  Mold,  and  then  I  thought  I 
was  safe,  but  my  master  was  pursuing  a  day  behind 
me  all  the  time.  I  had  just  hired  myself  to  a  man  there 
and  was  thinking  thtt  they  looked  kind,  and  his 
mistress  was  giving  me  some  tea,  when  I  heard  my 
old  master's  voice,  and  the  tea  choked  me,  I  couldn't 
take  another  morsel  though  I  was  very  hungry.  He 
took  me  off  at  5  the  next  morning.  Thei'e  was  a 
league  then  between  all  the  masters,  and  the  sweep 
at  Mold  could  not  hold  me  against  the  other  ;  we 
walked  the  whole  way  here  without  resting  ;  he  waited 
till  we  got  to  the  forest,  and  then  he  nearly  killed  m,e. 

I  remember  when  I  was  grown  up  going  in  with  a 
mate  to  a  master's  house  in  Salford,  where  we  found 
him  drunk  and  torturing  a  little  boy  ;  it  was  so 
common  then  that  we  didn't  notice  it  particularly  at 
first  ;  he  had  one  of  his  legs  strapped  up  and  was 
dj-agging  him  along,  and  thrashing  him  whenever  he 
fell,  even  we  got  disgusted  and  told  him  to  leave  off ; 
that  boy  died,  he  was  murdered,  and  I  and  that  other 
man  were  witnesses.  Why,  I  myself  have  kept  a  lad 
four  hours  up  a  chimney  when  he  was  so  sore  that  he 
could  scarcely  move,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him  come 
down  till  he  had  finished  ;  it  has  often  made  my 
heart  ache  to  hear  them  Avail,  even  when  I  was  what 
you  may  call  a  party  to  it. 

In  learning  a  child  you  can't  be  soft  with  him,  j^ou 
must  use  violence.  I  shudder  now  when  I  think  of 
it.  I  have  gone  to  bed  with  my  knee  and  elbow 
'  scabbed  and  raw,  and  the  inside  of  my  thighs  all 

scarified  ;  we  slept  o  or  6  boys  together  in  a  sort  of 
cellar  with  the  soot  bags  over  us,  sticking  in  the 
wounds  sometimes  ;  that  and  some  straw  were  all  our 
bed  and  bedclothes  ;  they  were  the  same  bags  we  had 
used  in  the  day,  wet  or  diy.  I  could  read,  and  we 
used  sometimes  to  subscribe  for  a  candle  to  read  by 
when  we  were  in  bed.  I  have  seen  the  steam  from 
our  bodies  so  thick  as  to  obscure  the  light  so  that  I 
couldn't  read  at  all.  Dozens  die  of  consumption  ; 
they  get  up  about  their  work  in  all  weathers  and 
often  at  2  and  3  a.m.  They  are  filthy  in  their  habits  ; 
lads  often  wear  one  shirt  right  on  till  it  is  done  with. 
I  have  been  for  15  months  without  being  washed 
except  by  the  rain  ;  why  I  have  been  almost  walking 
away  with  vermin.     Not  so  now.  Sir  !  you  come 


with  me  at  9^  any  night  you  choose  to  a  place  not 
200  yards  from  thip,  and  you'll  see  for  yourself. 
There  is  a  man's  own  son  in  Salford  who  has  never 
washed  since  he  was  a  sweep. 

They  never  go  even  to  a  Sunday  school ;  in  some 
places  they  are  locked  up  as  prisoners  all  day  Sunday 
for  fear  of  the  neighbours  seeing  them. 

Such  things  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  Christian 
country  ;  this  degraded  condition  is  owing  mainly  to 
the  machines  not  being  used  universally.  The  lads 
would  not  come  to  it  then  till  they  had  had  some 
teaching,  for  only  strong  fellows  can  manage  the 
machine.  As  it  is  they  have  from  the  first  to  associate 
with  the  lowest  men  ;  the  masters,  as  a  class  are 
illiterate,  selfish,  narrow,  and  brutal  that  we  found 
out,  if  we  wanted  opportunity,  in  our  "Mutual  Im- 
provement Society,"  which  was  given  up  some  9 
months  since.  Most  of  them  Avould  use  boys,  aye, 
and  treat  them  to-day  just  as  T  have  described  the 
treatment  of  20  years  ago,  if  they  dared,  even  in 
Manchester,  but  some  of  us  are  barriers  yet.  I  spoke 
out  to  some  of  them  lately  and  said,  "  If  any  climbing 
"  boy  comes  under  my  notice  I  shall  not  wink  at  it." 
But  as  for  the  Act  it  is  next  to  nothing  ;  Ave  can't 
afford  to  prosecute,  and  the  magistrate  don't  convict 
Avhen  AVe  do  ;  some  of  us  actually  got  into  a  house 
where  a  boy  Avas  being  used  once,  but  the  man  some- 
hoAV  got  off.  My  boy  is  at  a  printer's,  but  if  I  had 
chosen  I  could  have  learnt  him  and  defied  the  Act 
altogether. 

Machines  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  if  they  are 
used  Avith  a  Avill  in  a  proper  Avay  ;  all  they  Avant  is 
to  be  worked  about.  If  I  could  take  tAvo  lads,  one  in 
one  week  with  a  machine  and  the  other  in  another 
week  climbing,  neither  of  them  knowing  anything 
about  my  plan,  I  Avould  guarantee  the  machine  to  do 
more  than  the  climbing  lad,  taking  one  chimney  with 
another  ;  when  there  is  a  bend  in  the  flue  it  requires 
more  pains  and  longer  time,  and  sometimes  a  soot- 
door. 

I  recollect  once  going  to  a  kitchen  chimney  that 
smoked;  we  had  on  70  feet  of  the  machine  and  could 
not  get  the  soot  down,  so  I  stripped  and  climbed  my- 
self, and  found  at  the  end  of  a  long  turn  half  a  load 
of  soot,  the  accumulation  of  years,  Avhich  might  have 
always  been  reached  by  machines,  with  a  little  trouble, 
but  the  sweep  had  chosen  to  shove  it  aAvay  from  time 
to  time  into  the  bend,  and  then  all  our  Avorking  only 
packed  it  tighter. 

I,  as  a  practical  sweep,  and  having  had  experience 
of  many  years,  both  in  climbing  and  machine  sweep- 
ing, do  denounce  the  system  of  climbing  boys,  as 
wholly  bad  and  needless. 


Manchester.  No.  12. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Port  Streetj  Manchester. — I  am  a 
master  SAveep;  have  been  years  in  the  trade  ;  it  is 
1 1  years  since  I  last  used  a  boy  to  climb.    There  are 


over  100  master  sweeps  in  Manchester,  and  about  20 
climbing  boys  somcAvhere  amongst  them.  If  anything 
were  to  happen  to  Mr.  Wood  of  BoAvdeu,  who  keeps 
a  sharp  look-out  after  them,  there  Avould  be  50  or  60 
boys,  I  have  no  doubt. 
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It  is  mere  laziness  and  prejudice  that  keep  any  of 
tliem  to  using  boys.  The  machine  requires  working 
about  to  make  it  do  the  sweeping  properly  ;  it  is 
much  easier  to  stand  below  and  send  a  lioy  up  the 
chimney.  I  can  give  you  an  instance  ;  I  sweep  the 
chimney  for  the  Branch  Bank  of  England  ;  the  kit- 
chen chimney  at  one  of  their  agents,  is  quite  straight, 
and  has  a  door  for  the  jack  to  woi'k  from  over  the 
chimney  piece.  When  I  first  went  there  I  swept  it 
of  course  with  a  machine,  and  the  cook  was  quite 
surprised,  and  told  me  that  the  man  who  used  to  come 
always  sent  his  lad  up  and  did  not  get  so  much  soot  as 
I  had. 

There  is  a  great  antipathy  to  the  machines  among 
the  older  masters,  and  the  journeymen  who  go  about 
with  the  boys  working,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
for  masters  who  were  never  apprenticed  to  the 
trade,  and  know  nothing  about  it,  speak  against  the 
machine  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  using  it  ; 
they  work  with  locked  doors,  so  that  no  one  may  see 
what  is  done. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Wood, 
and  in  a  less  degree,  for  some  few  of  the  masters  Avho 
are  scholars  and  Christians,  and  would  keep  fighting 
against  it,  all  the  horrors  of  the  climbing  system 
would  be  as  prevalent  now  in  Manchester  as  ever. 
It  is  not  generally  the  fault  of  the  public  now  ;  not  one 
in  a  hundred  asks  me  to  bring  a  boy  now,  but  when  I 
iirst  left  off  having  boys  I  was  often  forced  to  borrow 
one  from  another  master  to  sweep  the  cliimnies  of 
))eople  who  would  not  trust  machines. 

In  the  country  they  are  as  bad  as  ever,  and  in 
many  large  tov/ns  too,  in  Eochdale  and  Blackburn 
especially  ;  I  know  of  two  sweeps  here  who  have  sold 
their  own  sons  for  1/.  a  year  to  a  master  sweep  at 
Worksop.  I  call  it  selling,  for  that  is  what  it  comes 
to :  they  are  quite  children  still,  and  they  will  have 
to  work  as  long  as  they  can  climb,  until  about  ; 
that  is  how  they  are  treated,  and  what  they  liave  to 
undergo  in  learning  to  climb,  Mr.  Stansfield  here 
will  tell  you ;  I  got  him  here  on  purpose  to  see  you, 
he  has  been  all  through  it  himself.  That  master  at 
Worksop  is  a  very  religious  man  they  say ;  I  saw  him 
here  at  the  last  Temperance  Alliance  Meeting,  when 
he  said  he  had  come  to  look  for  2  or  3  more  boys  ; 
he  did  not  make  any  particular  concealment  about  it. 


There  is  no  binding  now,  and  no  league  among  the  Climbing  Boys, 
masters  to  return  boys  that  left  their  place  as  there       h~W~I  ord 

was  once.  ',  " 

One  great  reason  of  the  thing  continuing  is  the 
cost  of  prosecuting.  The  few  of  us  who  would  like 
to  put  it  dovv'n  can't  afford  the  expense  of  summonses, 
and  solicitor,  &c.,  and  the  half  penalty  which  the  Act 
gives,  is  no  use  at  all,  for  it  is  never  paid;  they  go 
to  prison  like  winking,  they  don't  care  ;  at  all  events, 
the  term  of  imprisonment  should  be  lengthened,  and 
be  from  one  to  3  mouths  :  when  it  is  for  3  days,  as  it 
often  is,  the  day  of  conviction  counts  one,  and  the 
day  of  liberation  another,  though  they  are  out  the  very 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  so  that  they  really  have 
but  one  day.  The  magistrates  seem  always  disin- 
clined to  convict.  Mr.  Wood  has  had  cases  wliere 
children  of  12  and  13  had  been  climbing  that  were 
dismissed  because  of  his  not  being  prepared  with 
formal  pi'oof  of  the  lad  being  under  21.  There  has 
only  been  one  time  since  Mr.  Ellison  has  been 
magistrate  here  that  there  have  been  prosecutions 
under  the  Act  ;  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Wood  had  3 
of  them,  but  when  he  got  to  the  Court  he  found  all 
3  in  the  dock  already  charged  with  some  other  offence, 
on  which  they  were  convicted,  so  he  did  not  go  on 
witli  his. 

There  is  something  very  strange  about  the  law  of 
it  ;  if  the  "  commitment "  isn't  paid,  the  prisoner  is 
liberated  at  once,  though  he  is  sentenced.    It  was  so 


in  the  case  of  one 


before  Mr.  Trafford,  in 


Salford,  2  years  ago,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Any  chimney  can  be  swept  by  machine  if  the  soot 
doors  are  arranged  properly.  A  great  number  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  this  town,  public  and  private, 
have  had  to  have  them  fitted,  and  they  succeed. 
The  expense  varies  of  course  with  the  kind  of  door, 
one  over  a  drawing-room  mantel-piece  would  differ 
from  one  in  a  garret,  but  they  can  generally  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  and  are  never  costlj'. 

I  sweep  tlie  chimneys  at  the  Infirmary,  the  Branch 
Bank  of  England,  the  Queen's  Hotel,  and  Messrs. 
Barbour's,  Messrs.  Penders,  and  Mr.  Meudal's  ware- 
houses among  others;  in  each  of  those  buildings  there 
are  soot  doors  in  some  of  the  chimneys,  more  or  less  ; 
there  is  no  case  in  Avhich  it  could  not  be  so  contrived, 
that  the  use  of  boys  to  climb  should  be  abolished. 

[On  a  subsequent  night,  at  about  10^  p.m.,  I  accompanied  the  witnesses  Simpson  and  Stansfield  to 
some  cellars  where  they  thought  we  might  find  some  boys  "  sleeping  black  "|;  so  far  as  the  boys  were 
concerned  our  visit  was  unsuccessful ;  my  companions  said  that  my  inquiries  had  been  heard  of  and 
the  "  birds  had  flitted  " ;  in  one  place,  however,  I  saw  what  they  informed  me  was  a  specimen  of  the 
habits  of  the  ordinary  journey  sweep,  and  at  the  same  time  an  illustration  of  the  practice,  for  instances 
of  which  I  was  in  search,  though  there  happened  to  be  no  climbing  boy  present. 

I  followed  Stansfield  down  some  broken  stone  steps  into  a  dirty  and  ill-drained  area  in  a  district 
of  Manchester,  where  a  dense  population  is  closely  packed  in  small  and  crowded  dwellings.  He  entered 
a  door,  and  after  some  delay  returned  and  took  me  in  with  him  to  a  low-pitched  unsavoury  cellar  ;  the 
only  occupants  of  which  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  woman  and  two  little  girls  in  ragged  clothes.  After 
some  little  time  I  discovered  by  the  fire  light,  there  being  no  candle,  a  small  bedstead,  which  with 
two  wooden  three-legged  stools  and  a  table  constituted  all  the  furniture  of  the  place ;  on  it  was  a 
mattrass,  and  on  the  mattrass  a  black  heap,  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  young  man  who  Avas 
sleeping  underneath  the  blanket  which  he  used  to  catch  the  soot  in  his  trade  of  chimney  sweeping ; 
he  and  his  blanket  were  both  quite  black,  and  that  blanket  I  was  told  Avas  the  only  bed-covering  fo;' 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  who  were  then  preparing  to  join  him  ;  I  certainly  could  see  no  other. 

Simpson  told  me  that  the  stench  thei-e  at  times  was  enough  to  knock  him  down,  and  that  he  would 
never  go  inside,  but  kicked  at  the  door  and  smoked  his  pipe  outside  till  some  one  came. 

The  delay  Avhich  elapsed  before  I  followed  Stansfield  Avas  owing,  he  afterwards  told  me,  to  his 
having  to  concoct  a  story  of  my  being  a  detective  inquiring  about  a  supposed  murder  Avhich  had  taken 
place  near  Avhere  he  and  the  other  had  last  been  sweeping  together.  He  said  that  he  Avould  not  have 
tentured  to  take  me  in  there  without  some  such  excuse.]  (Signed)       H.  W.  Lord, 

Examined  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Longe, 
November  11,  1862. 


No.  13. 


Mr.  Francis  Peacock,  Club  Buildings,  Burslem, 
Staffordshire. — I  have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  all 
my  life.  I  began  about  13,  in  Longton.  For  the 
last  five  years  I  have  been  employed  by  an  association 

P  p  4 


for  the  suppression  of  climbing  boys.  I  have  been 
sent  by  the  association  through  the  seven  midland 
counties,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire.  I  Avas  sent  about  to  find  out  in  Avhat 
places,  and  what  number  of  climbing  boys  Avere  used. 


Mr. 
'.  D.  I.on-e. 
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children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE, 


Climbing  Boys.  jj^  every  county  except  Staffordshire  there  are 
Mr"  quantities  of  boys  employed  at  very  young  ages  ; 
F.  D.  Lono-e.    many  as  young  as  7.    In  the  Black  country,  too,  in 

 ^      South  Staffordshire,  particularly  in  Wolverhampton, 

there  are  lots  employed.  In  tlie  Potteries,  there  is 
not  a  single  climbing  boy.  You  may  take  that  as  a 
fact.  There  is  not  a  boy  in  the  Potteries  who  could 
go  up  a  chimney.  We  have  had  good  gentlemen 
here  who  have  put  it  down.  Mr.  Wedgwood  of 
Etruria,  has  done  veiy  much.  There  were  20 
climbing  boys  in  the  Potteries  5  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  employed  inspectors,  and  he  was  assisted 
by  the  magistrates,  and  the  police.  There  were 
several  prosecutions,  several  housekeepers  were  fined 
51.,  and  sweeps  were  sent  to  gaol  for  1  or  2  months. 
I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country  that  little  boys 
should  be  used.  I  have  had  lots  of  cases  at  Wolver- 
hampton, but  the  magistrates  would  not  convict.  I 
tried  15  cases  at  the  least,  clear  cases,  and  the  magis- 
trates would  not  convict  in  a  single  case.  The 
sweeps  say  that  the  machines  Avill  not  sweep  the 
chimneys,  and  the  magistrates  believe  them.  They 
rather  believe  the  lies  of  these  sweeps  than  the  state- 
ments of  the  respectable  men  who  are  employed  by 
the  association.  The  objection  that  the  sweep  has  to 
the  machine,  is  not  that  they  won't  do  the  work  as 
well  as  the  boys,  but  that  they  can't  do  it  alone  ;  the 
jnachine  requires  the  man,  but  the  boys  can  sweep 
chimneys  without  the  man  being  there  at  all  ;  so  if 
they  can  use  boys  they  can  be  idle  themselves. 

I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  construction 
of  chimneys  in  various  towns  in  England.  The  law 
is  not  obeyed  in  the  building  of  these  chimneys.  If 
chimneys  are  built  according  to  the  A.ct,  they  can  be 
swept  by  the  machine.  The  old  chimneys  can  easily 
be  altered  at  a  light  expense.  There  are  very  few 
chimneys  altogether  which  cannot  be  swept  by  the 
machine.  There  are  a  great  many  bad  chimneys 
here,  in  the  Potteries,  but  we  have  got  the  machine 
made  to  fit  them.  Machines  can  easily  go  round 
angles,  if  they  are  well  made  and  properly  worked. 
The  machine  does  its  work  much  cleaner  than  the  lads. 
I  used  to  employ  five  or  six  lads  myself,  from  6  or  7, 
ujiwards.  I  have  bought  lads  myself.  I  used  to 
give  the  parents  so  much  a  year  for  them.  Some- 
times they  got  51.,  sometimes  505.,  and  sometimes 
they  let  you  have  them  for  nothing  at  all.  In  Liver- 
pool, where  there  are  lots  of  bad  women,  you  can  get 
any  quantity  you  want.  The  last  lad  we  had  here 
I  got  from  Stockport ;  he  was  6  years  old.  No 
children  could  be  got  in  the  potteries.  There  are  no 
lots  of  bad  women  here  as  there  are  in  the  big  towns ; 
and  besides,  the  Potteries  give  too  much  Avork  for 
children,  for  pai'ents  to  want  to  get  rid  of  their  boys 
to  sweeps.  I  do  know,  however,  of  3  cases  at  Tun- 
stall  ;  these  were  two  women,  not  married,  who  sold 
their  boys  to  a  sweep  here. 

Mr.  Merries,  of  Leicester,  has  got  23  cases  of  boys 
who  have  been  killed  in  chimneys,  by  being  stifled, 
since  1840. 

I  can  myself  do  as  many  chimneys  in  a  morning 
with  a  machine,  as  a  man  can  do  with  a  climbing 
boy,  and  get  as  much  soot. 

Those  chimneys  which  the  machine  will  not  sweep 
are  those  in  v/hich  the  angles  are  too  sharp  ;  it 
matters  nothing  about  the  size  of  the  chimneys. 

I  can  make  21.  to  21.  10s.  a  week  by  the  machine, 
working  from  8  to  9  hours  a  day,  beginning  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  am  now  sweeping  from  18  to  20  chimneys  every 
morning  before  breakfast.  Every  sweep  in  the 
Potteries  uses  a  machine  ;  a  good  machine  will  last  2 


or  3  years.  They  cost  about  21.  to  3Z.  for  long 
chimneys. 

The  knees  are  hurt  by  the  bricks.  We  have  lost 
two  men  who  have  died  lately  from  "  sooty  wart " 
from  going  up  chimneys. 

It  was  a  great  blessing  to  me  having  the  Act 
carried  out  by  the  gentlemen  here.  It  prevented 
my  working  boys  in  a  way  that  I  was  ashamed  of. 

The  reason  why  the  Act  is  not  more  generally 
carried  out,  is  simply  this, 

A  magistrate  sends  for  a  sweep  to  sweep  his 
chimneys,  and  tells  him  to  do  so  with  the  machine, 
lie  comes,  puts  the  machine  up,  and  tells  the  cook  or 
other  servant  that  it  can't  be  swept  with  the  machine. 
This  the  master  (magistrate)  believes  at  once.  So 
next  day  the  boy  goes  up,  and  then  if  a  case  comes 
before  this  magistrate  he  won't  convict. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  wants  putting  down 
so  much  as  these  climbing  boys.  It  is  the  greatest 
cruelty  in  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any 
boy  should  be  used  at  all  in  their  trade.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  that  he  should  begin  about  16  to  watch  a 
man  using  the  machine. 

No.  14. 

Mr.  George  Parkinson,  Miles  Bank,  Hanley. — I 
have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  17  years.  I  used  to 
employ  boys  7  or  8  years  back.  Since  that  I  have 
not  had  any  boys.  I  do  not  know  any  sweep  in 
this  town  Avho  has  climbing  boys.  The  sweeping  is 
done  by  the  machines.  There  are  some  chimneys 
which  cannot  be  done  by  the  machines.  Those 
chimneys  must  either  be  swept  by  somebody  going  up, 
or  they  must  have  trap-doors  put  in. 

I  go  up  sometimes  mjself,  but  not  more  than  one 
chimney  in  the  week,  some  weeks.  I  sometimes  have 
to  go  up  a  dozen  chimneys  in  the  week.  All  the 
chimneys  in  this  town  can  be  managed  either  by  the 
machine  or  by  our  going  up  ourselves.  I  do  not  think 
boys  are  wanted  at  all.  The  chimney  which  would 
require  a  boy  would  be  one  which  was  too  crooked  for 
the  machine,  and  too  small  for  a  man,  and  these 
chimneys  ought  to  have  trap-doors. 

There  are  few  such  chimneys  about  here  without 
trap-doors.  It  is  very  foolish  of  the  owners  of  the 
houses  not  to  have  trap-doors  put  in,  for  they  are  not 
expensive.  And  if  there  is  no  trap-door,  we  have  to 
try  and  sweep  the  chimney  first  from  the  bottom  and 
then  from  the  top,  and  we  always  charge  more  for 
doing  these  chimneys,  and  then  can't  do  them  well. 

There  are  3  master  sweeps  in  town,  my  father,  my- 
self, and  another  man.  My  father  and  I  employ  2 
men,  one  31  and  the  other  23  years  of  age.  The 
latter  is  a  big  man,  the  former  is  a  cripple  ;  he  has 
been  a  sweep  25  years  ;  his  legs  are  crippled,  I  think 
from  having  been  employed  so  young  ;  he  began  when 
he  was  5  years  of  age. 

It  is  in  gentlemen's  houses,  generally,  that  the 
chimneys  are  the  worst.  There  are  a  lot  of  chimneys 
all  brought  together  by  sharp  bends,  to  join  the  stack 
at  the  top.  These  bends  are  all  up  high  in  the  cock- 
loft, where  trap-doors  could  easily  be  made.  There 
are  also  bends  at  the  bottom  of  these  chimneys  some- 
times, but  they  do  not  prevent  the  machine  going  up. 

I  believe  at  Burslem  has  had  a  boy  with  him 

this  last  fortnight,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  sends 
him  up  chimneys.  I  do  not  know  how  old  the  boy  is. 
A  man  cannot  do  more  work  with  a  boy  than  with  a 
machine.  Boys  ought  not  to  be  employed  at  all. 
The  law  ought  to  be  that  no  boy  should  be  allowed  to 
come  into  the  house  at  all,  when  the  man  goes  in  to 
sweep  the  chimneys. 


Stoke.on-Trent.  j^^^  ^5. 

Mr  Joseph  Price,  Market  St.,  Stoke  on  Trent. — I 
have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  for  19  years.  I  began 
as  a  climbing  boy.  I  was  taken  out  of  the  Bastile 
(workhouse) .  I  don't  know  how  old  I  was,  perhaps  I 
was  about  9  years  old.    I  do  not  use  any  boys  now  to 


go  up  chimneys.  I  use  my  own  boy  to  carry  the 
machine  for  me  ;  he  is  9  years  old  next  Christmas. 
(This  boy  had  on  two  occasions,  in  the  absence  of  his 
father,  told  me  that  he  never  went  up  chimneys.)  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  chimney  sweeper  in  the 
Potteries  who  uses  a  climbing  boy.  Thei-e  may  be  a 
boy  used  on  the  sly  by  a  sweep  in  Longton. 
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There  are  a  great  many  chimneys  which  the 
machine  cannot  sweep,  and  if  they  are  not  altered  they 
cannot  be  swept  properly.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  many  houses  arc  burnt  down.  In  chimneys,  too, 
which  can  be  swept  l^y  the  machine,  the  soot  somcthnes 
gets  caked,  so  that  the  machine  cannot  sweep  it  down. 
The  sweep  cannot  know  of  those  cakes  while  sweep- 
ing the  chimney  with  the  machine.  I  am  certain  that 
boys  can  sweep  chimneys  more  effectually  than  the 
machine.  The  soot  cakes  so  hard  sometimes,  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  off  with  the  scraper. 

I  knew  Frank  Peacock  (former  witness  a,t  Burslem); 
he  is  employed  to  stop  boys  going  up,  so  of  course  he 
says  that  boys  are  not  wanted  ;  but  I  engage  to  say 
that  99  out  of  100  sweeps  throughout  the  country, 
will  say  that  chimneys  cannot  be  swept  so  effectually 
by  the  machine,  as  by  boys.  For  all  that  T  never  use 
a  boy.  There  has  never  been  a  fire  in  Stoke  from  a 
chimney  having  been  badly  swept,  since  I  have  been 
here.  The  machine  must  leave  the  soot  that  is  caked, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  leave  such  a 
quantity,  that  would,  if  the  chimney  was  a  good 
chimney,  cause  any  danger  to  the  house.  The  chimney 
might  catch  fire  after  it  was  swept  by  the  machine, 
but  there  would  not  be  much  soot  left,  i.e.,  if  it  was  a 
good  chimney  for  the  machine.  I  have  swept  chimneys 


Stoke-on-Trent. 

Mr. 
D.  Longe. 


first  with  the  machine,  and  then  gone  up,  and  got  Climbing  Boj's. 
down  more  soot  after  the  machine  than  1  got  down 
Avith  the  machine.  In  these  cases  the  soot  was  caked. 
Damp  causes  caking,  and  some  coal  cakes  more  than 
other  coal.  I  do  not  like  boys  climbing,  though  I 
have  been  up  myself.  There  is  so  much  cruelty  used 
towards  them.  The  men  will  force  them  through 
places  that  they  ought  not  to  go,  and  that  is  how  so 
many  boys  have  been  smothered.  The  worst  that 
can  happen  from  not  using  boys  is,  that  in  some 
case  when  the  soot  is  caked,  the  chimneys  will  catch 
fire  after  they  have  been  swept  by  the  machine.  If 
chimneys  were  all  altered  for  the  machine,  boys 
would  not  be  Avanted  at  all  to  go  up,  and  if  the 
chimneys  were  swept  regularly  there  would  be  very 
little  danger  of  much  soot  being  left  by  the  machine. 
But  a  groat  many  gentlemen  Avill  not  have  their 
chimneys  altered,  and  that  is  the  reason  A\diy  a  great 
many  boys  still  go  up.  Many  gentlemen  Avill  give 
the  sweep  6d.  or  Is.  extra  to  have  the  boy  sent  up. 
It  has  been  offered  to  me  several  times,  I  have  not 
taken  it,  but  swept  the  chimney  as  Avell  as  I  could 
Avith  the  mcachine.  The  chimneys  in  big  houses  are 
the  worst,  because  there  are  so  many  chimneys  run- 
ning into  the  stack.  If  gentlemen  Avere  to  stop  it  in 
their  OAvn  houses  it  would  soon  be  put  down  altogether. 


ft' 


November  12,  1862. 


Stoke-on-Trcnt. 


No.  16. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hulse,  2,  Thomas  St.,  Stoke. — The 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  more  sweeps  in  Not- 
tingham than  in  the  Pottery  towns  is,  that  the  houses 
in  Nottingham  are  so  much  higher  than  in  Potteries. 
I  can  sAveep  18  or  19  chimneys  before  breakfast,  if 
the  chimneys  are  small  as  in  these  towns  ;  but  in  big- 
towns,  such  as  Nottingham  and  Liverpool,  where  the 
chimneys  are  A^ery  high,  I  could  not  do  more  8  or  9 
in  a  morning.  Long  chimneys  are  no  more  difiicult 
to  be  swept  by  machines  than  short  ones  ;  they  only 
require  longer  machines  and  take  more  time.  I  mean, 
course,  if  the  chimneys  are  properly  built  for  the 
machine.  Supposing  that  all  chimneys  Avere  altered 
for  the  machine  and  that  all  ncAv  chimneys  Avere  built 
properly,  the  machines  Avould  do  the  Avork  as  Avell  as 
the  boys,  and  then  the  laAv  ought  to  be  put  in  force 
against  sweeps  whenever  they  send  boys  up.  If  I 
was  caught  sending  a  boy  up,  I  should  not  think  it 
hard  that  the  laAV  should  punish  me.    The  law  ought 


to  be  put  in  force  through  the  Avhole  country.  When 
the  soot  cakes  it  is  generally  at  the  toji  of  the  chimney 
in  the  pots  where  the  damp  gets  at  it  most.  The 
machine  Avould  never  leave  enough  soot  to  be  dan- 
gerous if  the  chimney  Avas  properly  built. 

I  Avas  one  of  the  association  to  Avhich  Mr.  Peter 
Hall  belongs.  The  association  has  been  broken  up 
here  some  time  because  it  is  no  longer  Avanted. 
Neither  I,  nor  Mr.  Price  (last  witness),  are  in  con- 
nexion Avith  any  association  noAV.  It  Avould  be  hard 
to  prevent  SAveeps  having  boys  Avith  them  at  all  ;  they 
are  so  useful  for  carrying  the  machine,  knocking 
people  up,  ^c.  A  bag  of  soot  weighs  100  CAvt.,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  Avell  carry,  and  a 
sweep  Avould  much  rather  have  his  OAvn  child  Avith 
him,  say  a  boy  of  13  or  14,  than  a  man  over  Avhom  he 
has  no  power,  and  whom  he  cannot  trust  not  to  pick 
up  anything.  But  it  is  bad  for  SAVceps  to  have  little 
boys,  because  they  are  so  easily  tempted  to  send 
them  up. 


November  14,  1862. 


No.  17. 

Mr.  John  Horsfall,  High  Street,  Preston. — I  have 
been  a  chimney  sweeper  since  I  Avas  7  years  old.  I 
began  as  a  climbing  boy.  I  Avas  taken  out  of  a  Avork- 
house  in  Yorkshire. 

I  think  climbing  is  improper  Avork  for  boys,  and  I 
for  one  am  quite  ready  to  have  it  stopped.  I  Avas 
fined  7/.  for  using  a  boy  once.  I  have  my  own  boy 
with  me  when_  I  go  out.     He  is  13  years  old.  He 


carries  my  machine  and  helps  me.  The  reason  why 
boys  are  used  is  that  owners  of  houses  like  to  have 
their  chimneys  swept  by  boys  rather  than  by  a 
machine,  so  men  often  keep  a  boy  so  that  they 
may  not  lose  such  customers.  There  are  nearly  20 
sweeps  in  Preston.  There  are  a  great  many  too 
many.  Five  of  these  have  their  sons  Avith  them  ;  all 
these  boys  can  climb  ;  a  chimney  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  a  human  being  to  be  sent  into  at  all. 


Preston. 


GLASGOW. 
November  19,  1862. 


GlasgoAT, 


No.  18. 


Mr.  T.  Campbell,  122,  Argyle  Street.— I  am  a 
chimney  sweeper.  I  was  the  first  to  got  the  licens- 
ing system  introduced.  It  has  worked  very  well.  I 
employ  five  men  besides  myself  sometimes,  and  1  have 
taken  out  six  licences.  1  am  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  these  men.  The  system  ensures  honesty 
among  the  sweeps.  No  one  is  allowed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Act  to  employ  a  sweep  Avithout  a  badge.  This 
Act  has  been  in  force  about  10  years.  There  have 
been  over  300  licences  granted  altogether,  to  SAveeps 
and  slaters.  Thei'e  are  noAv  about  100  SAveeps  in 
Glasgow  solely  dependent  on  their  business.  I  should 
prefer  an  annual  licence.  We  have  an  annual  soiree 
Avhich  is  generally  attended  by  nearly  all  the  SAveeps 
in  the  city. 


If  a  chimney  goes  on  fire  Avithin  six  Aveeks  from 
the  time  it  Avas  swept  the  chimney  SAveeper  is 
responsible,  and  has  to  pay  the  firemen  and  the  police 
penalty. 

If  it  has  not  been  SAvept  for  six  Aveeks  the  pro- 
prietor has  to  pay. 

Chimneys  in  Glasgow  are  generally  SAvept  about 
four  times  a  year.  Some  are  SAVcpt  more  often.  The 
rate  of  prices  fixed  by  the  Municipal  Act  are  generally 
kept  to.  I  do  not  think  there  are  50  chimneys  in 
GlasgOAV  at  this  time  Avhich  cannot  be  SAvept  by  the 
machine,  nor  is  there  a  single  chimney  Avhich  could 
not  be  swept  by  the  machine  if  it  Avas  altered.  Not- 
Avithstanding  this,  every  day  there  are  one  or  tAvo 
boys  up  chimneys.  The  reason  is  that  the  OAvners  of 
some  chimneys  Avill  not  go  to  the  expense  of  havijig 
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•  Climbing  Boys,  them  altered,  but  rather  ask  the  sweep  to  send  a  boy 
up  to  sweep  them.  I  have  not  had  a  boy  since  1847. 
If  I  meet  with  a  bad  chimney  I  should  refuse  to  sweep 
it,  unless  it  was  altered.  I  used  to  climb  chimneys 
myself  for  10  years. 

The  great  evil  was  not  so  much  the  going  up  the 
chimneys  but  the  ill  usage  of  the  boys  by  the  masters. 

The  reason  why  sweeps  use  boys  to  climb  instead 
of  using  the  machine  is  that  it  is  such  easy  work  for 


Glasgow. 

Mr. 

F.  D.  Longe. 


him.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  stand  at  the  bottom 
and  talk  to  the  cook. 

This  is  all  sweeps  had  to  do  before  this  Act.  Now 
he  has  to  work  himself  with  the  machine.  Until 
1847  boys  were  regularly  used  in  Glasgow  as  in  other 
places.  Sweeping  chimneys  with  the  cane  machine 
from  the  bottom  is  much  harder  work  than  sweeping 
with  the  rope  machine. 


No.  19. 

Mr.  Henry  Black,  chimney  sweeper,  71,  Stockwell 
Street,  Glasgow. — We  sweep  chimneys  in  Glasgow 
with  a  machine,  which  consists  of  a  brush  with 
weight  attached  to  it,  and  a  long  rope.  We  let  the 
machine  down  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  pull 
it  up  and  down  till  the  chimney  is  swept.  We  go  up 
to  the  top  of  the  chimney  through  the  hatchways, 
The  boy  remains  at  the  bottom  and  holds  the  cloth, 
while  the  man  sweeps  the  chimney  from  the  top.  We 


have  canes  too,  but  they  do  not  do  the  work  so  well 
and  we  seldom  use  them.  There  is  only  one  boy 
under  12  in  Glasgow  who  goes  with  a  sweep,  and  he 
scarcely  ever  goes  up.  The  owners  of  the  houses 
here  are  themselves  very  strict  and  will  not  allow 
boys  to  go  up.  Every  chimney  sweeper,  boys  as  well 
as  men,  must  have  a  licence  and  a  badge.  The  badge 
and  license  cost  7s.  6d.  A  man  cannot  get  a  licence 
without  a  certificate  from  two  respectable  persons 
that  he  is  an  honest  man. 


November  17,  1862. 


Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


No.  20. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  70,  Rutherford  Town, 
Glasgow. — I  have  been  a  chimney  sAveeper  30 
years  in  Glasgow.  I  have  2  sous.  Both  learnt  to 
climb ;  they  are  now  grown  up.  I  have  no  boys 
now.  I  can  get  on  without  a  boy.  I  never  used  a 
boy  since  the  law.  Some  sweeps  in  Glasgow  do. 
In  country  houses  the  chimneys  could  not  be  swept 


by  the  machine  unless  the  sweep  made  a  hole  through 
the  wall. 

Sometimes,  too',  the  ball  machine  sticks,  and  theu  it 
cannot  be  got  out  without  a  boy.  There  is  a  chimney 
in  the  Bridewell  which  cannot  be  swept  by  the 
machine.  If  the  chimneys  were  all  altered  thei*e 
would  be  no  difficulty,  and  no  boys  would  be  wanted 
at  all.  I  only  know  of  1  or  2  boys  who  climb  in 
Glasgow. 


November  28,  1862. 


No.  21. 


Mr.  T.  Webster,  43,  Westgate  Street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. — I  have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  18  years. 
There  are  about  14  master  sweeps  in  Newcastle. 
There  are  boys  employed  by  some  of  these  sweeps, 
who  climb  every  day.  They  are  of  8  years  old  and 
upwards. 

They  generally  are  not  the  children  of  the  sweeps 
who  use  them,  only  2  have  children  of  their  own. 
 in  Street  has  3  boys.    has  one. 


has  one. 


has  one. 


has  one. 


 has  one  or  two.    Besides  these  14 

sweeps  there  are  others,  young  lads,  who  go  about 
picking  up  jobs. 

I  do  not  use  a  boy  myself.  I  do  my  work  with  a 
machine.  Almost  every  day  I  am  refused  because  I 
have  no  boy.  I  was  refused  yesterday  in  Wellington 
Street  by  a  woman.  She  was  the  owner  of  the 
house.  I  have  swept  that  chimney  before  with  the 
machine.  It  could  be  done  well  with  the  machine, 
it  could  be  done  either  with  the  rods  or  with  the 
ball.  I  have  come  across  chimneys  which  could 
not  be  swept  by  the  machine  unless  trap-doors  were 
put  in.  Plenty  of  chimneys  are  not  swept  in  this 
town  for  2  or  3  years.  There  is  no  regular  time  kept 
at  all  for  sweeping  chimneys. 


I  think  most  of  the  climbing  boys  belong  to  this 
town.  They  are  hired  by  the  twelvemonth.  They 
are  not  hired  by  the  week,  because  other  sweeps 
would  offer  their  parents  higher  wages,  say  2s.  instead 
of  Is.  6c?.,  and  so  get  them  away.  The  sweeps  who 
have  boys  often  send  them  to  do  work  by  themselves, 
and  the  boys  can  thus  sweep  a  chimney  without  the 
man  being  at  the  bottom  at  all.  Some  of  these  sweeps 
have  given  up  cari'ying  the  machine  altogether. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  will  not  have 
their  chimneys  swept  by  the  machine.  It  is  hard 
work  carrying  the  machine  about,  but  with  the 
climbing  boys  the  man  has  no  labour  at  all  hardly. 
A  chimney  can  be  swept  quicker  by  the  machine.  I 
could  sweep  two  chimneys  while  a  boy  was  sweeping 
one.  I  was  a  climbing  boy.  I  learnt  to  climb  in 
Glasgow.  It  is  tyrannizing  work.  I  have  marks 
now  on  my  elbows  and  knees.  When  Baker  was 
alive,  who  was  a  sweep  here  sent  down  by  the 
Quakers  to  look  after  the  boys,  the  boys  were  nearly 
put  down,  though  a  few  were  still  used  on  the  sly. 

Baker  has  not  been  dead  2  years,  and  we  are 
nearly  as  bad  as  ever  we  were  under  the  old  system. 

No  one  looks  after  thfe  boys,  and  they  are  regularly 
used. 


November  20,  1862. 


No.  22. 


Mr.  James  Frame,  Percy  Street,  Newcastle. — I 
have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  21  years.  We  sweep 
chimneys  in  Newcastle  by  boys  and  also  by  the 
machine.  I  have  4  boys.  The  youngest  is  10.  The 
eldest  is  16.  The  little  one  is  a  nephew  of  my  wife's. 
The  boys  are  necessary  when  the  chimney  cannot  be 
swept  by  the  machine.  The  other  2  boys  are  about 
14.  We  have  the  eldest  boy  for  9  years.  We  got 
him  from  his  father  who  goes  about  begging.  His 
father  comes  to  us  about  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
money.  We  provide  our  boys  with  clothes  and  food. 
The  two  boys  of  14  are  both  Newcastle  boys.  One 

of  them,  ,  was  the  son  of  a  woman  living 

near  here.    She  was  not  married.     She  died,  and 


(he)  was  taken  into  the  workhouse.  He  would  not 
stop  there  but  got  out,  over  the  wall,  I  think,  and 
came  to  us.  We  agreed  with  his  uncle  to  keep  him. 
We  had  two  boys  came  to  us  yesterday  wanting  to  be 
employed.  They  were  about  12.  I  climbed  chimneys 
myself  for  10  years.  If  the  chimneys  were  all  right 
we  could  do  with  the  machine.  I  never  did  without 
boys  altogether.  Most  of  the  sweeps  in  Newcastle 
have  boys.  One  of  my  boys  was  stolen  from  me 
some  time  back  and  taken  to  Darlington.  He  was 
induced  by  another  sweep  to  go  away  with  him.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  Baker  used  to  use  a  boy  himself 
sometimes  ;  he  borrowed  one  from  some  other  sweep. 
Baker  died  from  working  hard  and  drinking.  I  have 
two  sons  besides  myself  who  use  my  boys. 
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We  have  both  the  rope  and  the  cane  machine  too. 
The  boys  are  taught  to  climb  by  sending  them  up  a 
chimney  with  another  boy  behind  them  who  knows 
how  to  climb. 

Their  arms  and  knees  get  sore  at  first,  but  they 
get  hardened.  I  never  heard  of  using  brine  or  any 
other  stuff  of  the  kind  to  harden  the  skin. 

I  was  apprenticed  by  regular  indenture  for  7  years 
at  7  ycjars  of  age. 


We  always  have  a  written  agreement  between  Climbing  Boya . 

ourselves  and  the  boys'  friends.  T 

Newcastle-on- 

When  they  run  away  we  get  them  back.    I  got  Tyne. 

the  police  to  help  me  to  get  my  boy  back  from   

Darlington. 

^                                  _  F.  D.  Longe, 

The  boy's  mother  wished  him  to  come  back  here.   ~ 

The  boys  can  always  run  away  if  they  like. 

We  always  send  them  to  school  on  Sundays. 


Wolverliamp 

ton. 


No.  23. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Longe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Wolverhampton, 
Gentlemen,  14th  Feb.  1863. 

It  appears  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  boys  to  climb  chimneys  for  the 
purpose  of  sweeping  them  has  been  all  along  a  dead 
letter  in  this  town.  No  movement  seems  ever  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  either  to 
enforce  the  law  or  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  sweep- 
ing machine.  Two  chimney-sweepers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  several  little  climbing  boys,  and 
employing  a  few  young  men  to  go  about  with  them. 
A.  has  at  the  present  time  five  boys,  whom  I  found 
in  his  house.  I  have  been  informed  that  these  boys 
are  all  under  14  years  of  age  ;  one  being  under  10 
years  of  age.  B.  has  four  boys,  all  (as  I  am  informed) 
under  14.  Besides  these  two  there  are  six  other  chim- 
ney sweepers  in  the  town.  Some  of  these  men  came 
to  me,  and  made  the  following  statements  :  "  We  wish 
"  to  have  the  law  carried  out  which  prohibits  the  use 
"  of  climbing  boys.  The  system  of  sweeping  chimneys 
"  by  climbing  boys  is  very  hard  upon  us.  Having 
"  been  brought  up  to  this  trade,  and  used  as  climbing 
"  boys  until  we  have  grown  too  big,  we  are  turned  off, 
"  other  little  boys  are  taken  in  our  places,  and  we  are 
"  not  able  to  get  a  livelihood.  We  all  wish  to  use  the 
"  machine  only.  Thei'e  are  a  few  chimneys  in  this 
"  town  that  cannot  be  swept  by  the  machine,  but  they 
"  can  be  easily  altered.   These  are  the  wishes  of  all  the 

"  chimney  sweepers  in  this  town,  except   and 

"  .  We  have  two  machines  between  us,  but  should 

"  get  more  if  it  was  worth  while.  We  use  boys  ourselves 
"  now,  sometimes  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  for 
"  the  boys'  sakes  as  well  as  our  own." 

I  believe  the  use  of  climbing  boys  is  generally  en- 
couraged by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  I  believe 
the  boys  have  been  very  well  treated.  A.  allowed  that 
the  law  might  be  carried  out  here  as  in  other  large 
towns,  and  that  it  was  very  unfair  that  it  was  not  car- 
ried out.  The  following  evidence  will  show  how  entirely 
the  law  has  been  ignored  in  this  town. 

I  have,  &c. 

Francis  D.  Longe. 

To  the  Commissioners. 


No.  24. 

Captain  H.  Seagrave,  Chief  Constable  of  Wolver- 
hampton police. — During  the  last  five  years  no  inform- 
ation has  been  laid  against  any  chimney  sweeper  before 
the  magistrates  of  this  borough  for  employing  climbing 
boys  contrary  to  the  statute.  I  believe,  however,  that 
climbing  boys  always  have  been  and  are  now  very 
generally  used.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  my  know- 
ledge to  put  the  practice  down.  The  police  have  no 
orders  to  take  any  cognisance  of  these  offences  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  the  police  have  ever  observed  boys 
being  sent  up  chimneys.  If  they  had,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  reported  it.  We  have  never  had  any  case 
of  a  complaint  by  a  sweep's  boy  against  his  master. 
I  know  that  Dutton  was  well  known  to  be  very  kind 
to  his  boys.  There  is  no  byelaw  requiring  sweeps  to 
have  badges  or  licences  ;  but  we  have  a  byelaw  im- 
posing a  penalty  on  any  householder  whose  chimney 

Q 


catches  fire,  provided  he  cannot  prove  that  it  has  been 
swept  within  a  reasonable  time  previously. 


No.  25. 

Mr.  Thomas  Balton,  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  borough  of  Wolverhampton. — I  have  been  clerk  to 
the  magistrates  of  this  borough  for  about  14  years.  I 
do  not  remember  more  than  one  case  where  an  inform-  , 
ation  was  laid  against  a  chimney  sweeper  foi'  sending 
a  boy  up  a  chimney.  I  believe  that  information  was 
laid  by  a  person  employed  by  an  association,  a  stranger 
to  the  town.  So  far  as  the  authoiities  and  inhabitants 
of  this  town  are  concerned,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
steps  have  ever  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  law  ;  and 
I  believe  that  boys  always  have  been  and  are  now 
generally  used  to  sweep  chimneys  as  if  there  was  no 
law  whatever  against  it. 


No.  26. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Purnell,  surveyor  for  the  borough  of 
Wolverhampton. — I  have  been  surveyor  of  this  borough 
for  six  years.  Our  book  of  byelaws  and  parliamentary 
enactments  does  not  contain  any  clause  regulating  the 
construction  of  chimneys  with  reference  to  their  con- 
venience for  being  swept.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  requires  chimneys  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  particular  manner  in  this  respect.  That 
Act  of  Parliament  has  never  been  brought  to  my  notice, 
nor  have  builders  ever  been  required  to  observe  it. 
When  building  houses  in  this  town  I  know,  however, 
that  all  the  chimneys  in  houses  lately  built  in  this  town 
are  capable  of  being  swept  by  the  brush  and  canes.  I 
have  never  been  required  to  carry  out  the  Act  which 
requires  chimneys  to  be  altered  or  furnished  with 
trap  doors,  if  they  are  so  bent  that  they  cannot  be  swept 
by  the  machine. 


No.  27. 

John  Mason,  keeper  of  the  Town  Hall,  Wolver- 
hampton.— I  have  been  six  years  in  this  office.  The 
chimneys  in  the  Town  Hall  have  always  been  swept  by 
boys,  with  the  exception  of  one  chimney,  which  is  too 
small  for  a  boy  to  get  up.  About  six  years  ago  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Peacock  came  here  and  laid  an  in- 
formation against  Dutton,  and  I  think  against  another 
sweep  also.  Dutton  was  convicted.  Since  that  time 
no  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  boys  being  used 
to  sweep  chimneys.  In  my  opinion  the  chimneys  in 
this  town  are  generally  swept  by  boys. 


No.  28. 


Mr. 


-  Dutton,  chimney  sweeper.  Castle  Street. 
— I  have  three  journeymen  and  three  boys.  I  very 
seldom  sweep  myself.  Each  journeyman  takes  a  boy 
with  him.  He  pays  me  something  for  the  boy  and 
gives  me  the  soot.  I  also  have  machines,  which  they 
can  have  if  they  like.  It  is  no  advantage  to  a  sweep 
to  have  more  than  one  boy.  A  boy  cannot  sweep  a 
chimney  alone.  I  think  the  persons  who  got  the  law 
made  did  not  know  enough  about  the  business.  Be- 
fore the  chimneys  in  Wolverhampton  could  be  swept 
q  2 
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dimming  Boys   by  the  macliiiic  more  than  half  llie  chimneys  in  the 
— j~         town  would  Imve  to  be  altered  or  rebuilt.    In  the 
°  You'''™^"    ^"^"^  place  there  are  many  chimneys  which  have  ledges 

 '_        or  air  holes  at  the  bottom,  which  are  necessary  to 

Mr  cause  a  draught  in  the  chimney.    These  cannot  pos- 

F.  I).  Loiige.  sibly  be  swept  by  the  machine  ;  they  are  out  of  reach 
for  a  man  to  get  at  from  the  grounvi  ;  and  the  chim- 
ney is  too  small  at  the  bottom  for  a  man  to  get  np. 
The  boy  has  only  to  get  up  a  little  way  ;  but  then  the 
laAV  says  he  mayn't  go  up  at  all.  Then  a  great  many 
chimneys  are  too  wide  for  the  machine.  After  these 
chimneys  have  been  swept  by  the  machine  a  boy  will 
get  tAvice  as  much  soot  out  as  was  got  out  by  the 
machine.  A  great  many  chimneys  have  bends  in  them 
that  prevents  the  machine  going  up  ;  and  if  the  ma- 
chine does  go  up  it  only  sweeps  the  upper  side,  and 
dees  not  touch  the  soot  on  the  lower  side.  Then  if 
the  machine  sticks  in  the  chimney  how  are  you  to  get 
it  out  without  sending  a  boy  up.  In  gentlemen's 
houses  the  chimneys  are  always  brought  to  a  stack  in 
the  middle,  and  gentlemen  will  not  go  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  trap  doors  made  in  the  walls  of  their 
rooms.  Tlien  lots  of  chimneys  have  slates  or  tiles 
put  at  the  top  instead  of  chimney  pots.  If  the  machine 
is  pushed  out  at  the  top  the  bristles  spread  out,  and 
the  machine  often  cannot  be  got  back  again  without 
breaking  the  slates  ;  if  the  machine  is  not  pushed  out, 


it  drives  a  lot  of  soot  up  to  the  top  and  leaves  it  there. 
And  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  always  the  worst  part 
to  sweep,  as  the  soot  cakes  ;  and  if  the  soot  is  not  got 
out  the  chimney  will  soon  smoke.  As  for  getting  out 
on  the  top,  that  would  be  impossible.  We  should^have 
to  take  ladders  with  us.  We  could  not  do  one  ]oh  in 
the  time  we  do  20  now  ;  besides,  people  don't  like  to 
have  sweeps  running  about  the  tops  of  their  houses. 


No.  29. 

Joseph  Allen,  climbing  boy. — I  am  going  13.  I 
have  been  two  years  Avith  .  My  fatlier  is  a  lock- 
smith ;  he  lives  in  Union  Street.   pays  him  \l. 

a  year  for  me.  I  have  a  younger  brother,  John  Allen, 
going  10,  also  with  .  There  are  six  of  us  alto- 
gether, thi-ee  little  ones  and  three  big  ones.  The  two 
little  ones  are  both  younger  than  me.  I  do  not  mind 
climbing  chimneys  ;  it  hurt  my  knees  at  first,  but  they 
got  hard  after  a  time.  We  always  have  meat  for 
dinner;  we  don't  have  beer.  I  go  to  school  every 
Sunday  at  Queen  Street.  All  the  boys  but  one  are 
Wolverhampton  boys.  We  have  done  work  about  4 
or  5  o'clock;  we  begin  about  4  or  5  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  I  first  Avent  up,  Clarke  went  up  behind 
me.    I  never  saAv  any  boys  hurt. 


Walthamstow. 
Mr.J.E.Whitc. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
Examined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


No.  30. 


James  Harper. — lam  a  chimney  sweeper  here,  but 
do  not  keep  any  assistants,  and  my  OAvn  boys  are  too 
young  yet,  the  eldest  being  under  5.  Another  sweep 
here  employs  three  of  his  OAvn  sons,  tlic  youngest  of 
whom  looks  about  7  years  or  less.  Climbing  boys 
are  still  kept  in  and  near  London,  and  must  be  used 
for  some  chimneys  for  Avhich  the  machine  cannot, 
cither  because  traps  cannot  bo  put  in  easily  or  be- 
cause people  Avill  not  have  them.  If  there  is  a  great 
thickness  of  brickwork  to  be  got  through  the  machine 
will  not  pass  the  corner  so  as  to  go  up  the  chimney. 
In  such  cases  sloping  the  trap  openings  very  much 
would  do  some  good. 

Sometimes  a  trap  is  Avanted  in  a  draAving-room  or 
best  bedroom,  and  people  Avill  not  have  it  there.  If 
it  is  a  kitchen  chimney  it  must  be  SAvept  early  in  the 
morning,  ]ierhaps  at  3  or  4  o'clock,  and  people  Avill 
not  be  up  by  that  time  to  let  a  SAveep  come  into  their 
bedrooms  to  the  trap,  if  there  is  one.    Some  of  the 


neAv  chimneys  are  not  properly  built,  being  made  too 
small  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  fcAv  bricks,  and  having 
sharp  corners.  The  Hues  in  churches  and  schools  are 
often  bad,  being  flat.  In  the  parish  church  here  there 
is  a  flat  flue  Avhich  cannot  be  SAvept  by  a  machine,  and 
the  boy  who  SAveeps  it  has  to  enter  it  head  doAvnAvards, 
but  this  can  be  SAvept  by  a  small  man. 

When  I  have  a  job  Avhich  cannot  be  done  Avithout  a 
boy  I  have  to  bring  him  from  toAvn  (London),  paying 
2s.  for  him  as  well  as  feeding  him,  and  have  to  charge 
4s.  myself. 

I  took  to  climbing  AAdien  I  Avas  A\  years  old.  It  is 
uncommon  to  begin  as  young  as  I  did,  but  my  eldest 
brother  began  before  he  was  4,  and  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  he  used  to  carry  him  about  on  his 
shoulders  to  his  work.  When  I  was  little,  9  or  10, 
or  12  perhaps,  1  have  climbed  20  chimneys  in  a  day, 
and  have  had  my  knees  and  elboAVS  as  raw  as  beef. 
But  your  flesh  soon  gets  hard  Avith  a  little  salt  and 
Avater  and  keeping  clean. 


Buckingham.  J3UUlVi 

No.  31. 

Henry  Swift.— \  am  a  chimney  SAA^eeper  here.  Till 
within  the  last  year  I  did  not  keep  a  boy,  but  so 
many  people  refused  to  employ  me  because  I  did  not, 
saying  that  they  Avould  not  have  the  machine,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  get  a  boy  to  prevent  losing  employ- 
ment, the  other  chimney  SAvceper  in  the  place  having 
a  l)oy  ;  and  my  custom  has  much  increased  since.  I 
Avas  led  still  more  to  do  so  by  a  byelaAA^  passed  in  the 
toAvu  just  before,  putting  a  fine  of  IO5.  on  fires  in 
chimneys.  I  have  taken  my  boy  Avho  is  just  8,  for 
4  yeai's,  and  feed,  lodge,  and  clothe  him,  and  also 
allow  him  to  keep  anything,  as  a  threepence,  that  may 
be  given  to  him  at  houses  besides.  When  he  has 
done  his  work,  over  about  4^  in  the  afternoon,  he 
Avashes  his  hands  and  face  and  goes  to  school  for  two 
hours,  for  Avhich  I  pay  \d.  a  week,  and  he  goes  on 
Sunday  also.  He  has  not  a  change  of  clothes  except 
on  Sunday,  but  he  has  a  night  shirt  and  sleeps  clean. 

Of  course  it  is  against  the  laAv  to  have  a  boy,  but 
the  mayor  and  police  all  kuoAV  that  boys  climb  here, 
and  the  magistrates,  county  and  borough,  so  far  as 
my  knoAvledge  goes,  and  tlie  gentry  generally,  prefer 
boys,  and  so  does  one  of  the  members,  but  the  other 


CtHAM. 

Avill  not  have  boys,  and  as  I  understand  has  provided 
in  his  house,  lately  built,  traps  and  every  convenience 
for  the  machine.  A  nobleman  in  Parliament  near 
here  too  has  boys  for  his  own  chimneys.  A  fcAV  but 
only  a  very  few  of  the  gentry  object  to  them.  If  all 
these  alloAV  itsAveeps  should  not  be  punished  for  doing 
Avhat  they  Avish.  A  sweep  Avas  fined  51.  at  Winslow, 
a  fcAV  miles  off,  tAvo  or  three  years  back,  but  he  Avas 
entrapped  for  the  purpose  into  using  the  boy  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  had  something  to  do  Avith  making 
the  law.  But  boys  are  used  generally  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Northamptonshire.  SAA^eeps  bring  some  over  with 
them  here  in  summer  from  Northampton,  travelling 
for  work.  Boys  are  safer  and  can  be  depended  on 
moi-e  than  the  machine  Avhere  there  are  many  corners 
and  bends,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  the  employment 
if  they  are  Avell  treated  ;  but  in  many  places  still  they 
are  not,  and  are  roughly  used  and  sleep  black. 

People  Avill  not  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
having  their  chimneys  altered  or  soot  doors  put  in 
Avhich  is  necessary  Avhere  the  flue  runs  along  flat  or 
has  bends.  In  some  cases  a  flue  runs  flat  round  three 
sides  of     room,  probably  with  the  view  of  airing  it. 
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But  in  my  own  rounds  I  have  never  seen  any  cliim- 
ncys  that  could  not  be  swept  by  machines  if  enough 
soot  doors  were  put  in. 

Another  reason  why  people  prefer  boys  is  that 
sweeping  by  them  Avill  serve  for  much  longer  than 
machine  SAveeping  ;  nearly  twice  as  long.  Where 
there  is  a  constant  fire  the  machine  should  be  used 
every  two  months. 

In  my  opinion  boys  are  much  better  than  the 
machine,  but  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  if  others 
cannot.  But  some  people  have  such  a  hatred  of  the 
machine  that  they  will  have  boys  unless  the  matter 
be  looked  into  very  closely  indeed. 

[At  the  desire  of  this  witness  I  saw  the  room, 
his  own  bedroom,  where  the  boy  slept.  It 
was  clean  and  airy,  and  there  was  an  iron 
bedstead  with  proper  bedding  and  sheets 
for  the  boy.] 

No.  32. 

James  Curtis. — I  am  a  chimney  sweeper  here, 
though  just  about  to  give  up  the  business,  and  employ 
a  boy  of  13,  whom  I  have  had  for  five  years  and 


taught  myself.   His  mother  travels  about,  and  I  agree  Climbing  Boys, 
to  keep  him  as  long  as  she  pleases,  boarding  him  free  — 
and  giving  him  so  much  in  addition.    He  goes  to  Buckingham, 
school  on  Sunday,  and  also  every  evening,  for  which  j^j^.  j  ^  White 
he  pays  \d.  himself,  but  he  cannot  read.   

Many  people  here  will  not  have  the  machine,  and 
tell  me  so.  The  police  do  not  interfere,  and  there 
has  never  been  any  information.  At  one  place  a 
SAveep  who  informed  against  others  for  using  boys 
has  now  taken  to  them  himself. 

In  a  large  house  near  here,  where  I  sweep  the 
chimnej'^s  every  month,  some  of  the  flues  run  flat  in 
the  Avails  for  30  or  40  feet.  The  master,  a  nobleman, 
takes  every  pains  to  avoid  using  boys,  and  superin- 
tends some  of  the  alterations  himself,  but  some  of  the 
soot  doors  put  in  are  of  no  use,  and  have  been  stopped 
up  again.  There  are  many  flues  like  these  about 
here,  and  some  even  turn  doAvn  again. 

Climbing  is  not  dangerous  in  the  country,  though  it 
ii3  where  different  flues  run  into  one,  as  in  large  toAvns. 

I  began  climbing  just  under  7  years  old,  and  got  no 
schooling  except  a  little  on  Sundays,  and  can  hardly 
read. 


ANDOVER 

No.  33. 

■I  am  a  master  SAveep  here,  employing 


Lxike  Bull 

a  young  man  of  about  21,  and  two  of  my  oavu  sons 


and  have  been  a  SAveep  nearly  40  years,  i.e.,  since  I  Avas 
6  or  7  years  old.  About  7  is  the  common  age  for 
beginning,  as  at  8  a  boy  is  getting  too  large  to  learn 
the  work  for  Avhich  he  is  most  wanted.  I  took  my 
young  man  Avhen  about  9  years  old  from  a  travelling 
SAveep  Avith  Avhom  he  had  Avorked  before.  He  was 
then  like  a  Avild  Arab,  very  rough  and  ignorant,  and 
did  not  knoAv  great  A,  great  B.  I  sent  him  to  Sunday 
school,  and  after  he  was  in  his  "  teens "  to  night 
schools,  and  he  can  now  read,  and  use  his  pen  roughly. 
His  neglected  condition  Avas  the  fault  of  his  parents, 
Avho  Avere  Avandering  people.  There  is  only  one  man 
in  the  toAvn  besides,  and  I  do  the  SAveeping  in  most  of 
the  best  houses  for  many  miles  round,  toAvards  30 
miles  betAveen  some  of  the  farthest  points,  and  am  well 
acquainted  Avith  chimneys  of  all  kinds.  Though  I 
am  very  glad  of  the  introduction  of  the  machine,  as  I 
believe  most  other  SAveeps  are,  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  do  without  boys  entirely,  and  this  for 
several  reasons.  If  a  chimney  is  bigger  than  18 
inches  square,  and  there  are  thousands  such  in  this 
toAvii  and  neighbourhood,  it  cannot  be  swept  Avithout 
a  brush  too  large  for  common  chimneys  and  too  heavy 
to  be  carried  about  conveniently  with  the  others.  A 
man  may  climb  these,  but  he  should  learn  as  a  boy. 
A  man  hoAvever  can  learn  to  climb  if  the  chimney  is 
big  enough.  But  sometimes  in  large  chimneys  there 
is  such  a  small  trap  to  the  grate  that  only  a  boy  can 
get  through  it.  My  brother,  Avhen  a  boy,  brought 
doAvn  17  bushels  of  soot  from  such  a  chimney.  Only 
behold  what  a  fire  that  AA^ould  have  made,  if  he  could 
not  have  gone  up  for  it.  But  people  Avill  not  noAV 
build  chimneys  lai'ge  enough  for  men,  as  it  costs  so 
much  in  bricks.  Small  men,  hoAA^ever,  could  do  a 
good  many. 

Then,  though  the  chimneys  themselves  may  be 
swept  by  the  machine,  many  have  pots  and  coavIs 
with  arms  sloping  upAvards  or  doAvnAvards,  and  some 
with  bars  across  the  bottoms.  Of  course  these  must 
be  cleared,  but  the  machine  Avill  not  do  it. 

Again,  if  AA^ood  is  burned,  as  in  many  country 
mansions,  the  soot  "  corrodes,"  i.e.,  runs  and  cakes  so 
hard  that  the  machine  Avill  not  touch  it,  the  brush 
being  too  soft  and  there  being  no  power  to  Avork  a 
scraper  enough  for  this  at  the  end  of  more  than  one 
length  of  rod.  Sometimes  this  cake  is  as  hard  as  the 
brick  itself,  and  has  to  be  pecked  off.  Still  it  is 
dangerous,  and  a  fire  happened  from  it  in  a  nobleman's 
near  here,  in  the  chimney,  over  a  wood  fire,  Avhich 
my  men  had  swept  with  the  machine  instead  of  by 
climbing,  as  was  usually  done.  This  Avood  soot  can- 
not anyhow  be  prevented  from  "  corroding,"  not  even 

Qq  3 


by  SAveeping  the  chimney  as  often  as  once  a  month.  I 
feel  sure  of  that,  though  of  course  it  Avould  be  to  my 
interest  that  there  should  be  more  frequent  sAveepings. 

Where,  hoAvever,  coal  is  bui^ned,  of  Avhatever  kind, 
and  the  chimney  is  not  too  large,  the  machine  Avill 
bring  doAvn  the  soot  quite  as  Avell  as  a  climber,  if  it 
can  be  used  at  all.  If  the  flue  be  flat  the  soot  can  be 
draAvn  out  by  a  scraper,  after  being  loosened  above  by 
the  brush. 

But  m.any  chimneys  have  such  bends  and  turns  that 
the  machhie  cannot  be  got  up  at  all,  and  though  I 
never  saAv  a  chimney  whei"e  this  could  not  be  got  over 
by  putting  in  one  or  more  traps,  these  dirty  and  spoil 
the  place  so  that  some  people  Avill  never  consent  to 
have  them.  The  laAV  makers,  Lords  or  Commons 
either,  Avill  never  make  a  laAv  Avhich  Avould  entirely 
prevent  the  use  of  climbing  boys  in  such  cases.  The 
laAv  noAV  is  not  enforced,  gentlemen's  places  cannot  be 
spoiled  so.  Indeed  as  the  Avork  can  be  done  so  early 
in  the  morning  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
using  boys,  for  Avho  can  know  of  it  ? 

There  is  no  occasion  that  there  should  be  any  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  boys,  if  the  masters  are  kind 
as  they  ought  to  be,  though  there  Avas  a  great  deal  of 
cruelty  formerly.  That  is  where  the  mischief  has 
been.  I  consider  that  I  am  bound  and  I  like  to  be 
kind  to  all,  especially  the  young.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  that  the  elboAvs  and  knees  should  be  skinned 
in  learning,  though  A'ery  likely  there  are  hardly  any 
that  have  not  the  marks  of  it.  Pads  may  be  used  to 
prevent  this.  I  have  used  them  in  learning  boys  and 
found  them  ansAver  ;  they  can.  be  left  off  Avhen  the 
boy  has  learned.  Others  ought  to  use  them,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  many  do.  I  expect  that  there  are 
climbing  boys  all  over  England,  and  have  heard  that 
there  are  still  a  few  in  London. 


Note  by  the  Assistant- Commissioner. 
[The  remarks  made  above  point  to  the  impor- 
tance of  construction  of  grates,  cowls,  &c., 
no  less  than  of  chimneys,  supposing  it 
to  be  in  any  cases  necessary  for  safety 
that  some  one  should  climb.  On  measure- 
ment of  two  grates  I  found  that  in  one  case 
the  widest  opening  to  the  chimney  that 
could  be  obtained  was  only  G  inches  on  the 
"narrowest  side,  10  on  the  Avidest  and  7-|-  on 
the  other  two.  In  the  other  case  there  was 
a  space  of  only  9  inches  between  the  bars 
and  the  top  of  the  grate,  making  it  im- 
possible for  any  body,  but  that  of  a  very 
small  boy,  to  bend  upwards  at  a  right  angle 
as  was  required  to  enter  the  chimney.  The 
witness,  who  did  not  name  the  age  of  his 
sons,  employs  a  small  boy.] 


An  clover. 
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Winchester. 


WINCHESTER. 


Mr.  J.  E.White. 


No.  34. 


James  Brown. — I  am  a  journeyman  chimney 
sweeper  here,  and  my  mistress'  son,  a  youth  of  about 
15,  sweeps  also.  There  are  three  other  master  sweeps 
in  Winchester,  and  they  employ  altogether  five  per- 
sons, sons  of  their  own,  who  are  nearly  grown  up, 
except  one  who  is  about  15,  who  has  been  a  sweep  "  all 
"  his  life,"  and  at  the  same  place  a  boy  who  looks  about 
6  or  7,  though  by  the  time  that  he  has  been  at  work 
he  must,  I  should  think,  be  9  or  10.  I  began  to 
climb  chimneys  in  Jersey  when  I  was  less  than  5  years 
old  by  two  or  three  months.  I  am  now  nearly  25.  I 
had  to  practice  a  good  deal,  and  a  man  used  to  go  up 
beneath  me  for  about  the  first  week  to  keep  me  from 
dropping.    That  is  the  usual  way  of  teaching.    A  boy 


can  learn  as  young  as  that,  it  is  according  as  he  gives 
his  mind  to  it.  Some  chimneys  are  rough,  and  of 
course  that  skins  you  on  the  elbows,  knees,  and  back, 
sometimes  it  lays  boys  up.  Some  put  pads  on  the 
knees  if  you  are  very  bad.  Saltpetre,  what  they  call 
brine,  is  the  only  way  of  getting  over  it.  I  remember 
very  well  having  that  rubbed  on  every  morning  and 
night. 

Chimneys  are  swept  at  all  hours.  For  country 
chimneys  we  had  to  start  sometimes  at  3  or  2  in  the 
morning,  and  also  sweep  sometimes  till  9  or  10  at 
night,  but  not  often  after  5  or  6.  Boys  do  not  get  a 
chance  of  going  to  school. 

I  never  found  any  chimney  that  could  not  be  swept 
without  climbing. 


BASINGSTOKE. 


Note  hy  the  Assistant-  Commissioner. 

[On  inquiry  made  in  this  town  of  the  town 
clerk,  who  is  clerk  to  the  town  justices  and 
also  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Basingstoke 
division  of  the  county  of  Hants,  embracing 
37  parishes,  I  found  that  no  prosecution  or 
complaint  had  ever  been  made  there  under 
the  Act  (Chimney  Sweepers').] 


No.  35. 

Joseph  Elton. — I  and  my  two  young  men  sweep  all 
the  chimneys  here  and  for  about  seven  miles  round, 
and  though  only  two  chimneys  in  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood have  ever  been  altered  to  suit  the  machine, 
I  have  never  come  across  one  that  I  could  not  sweep 
with  it,  if  not  in  the  common  way  by  the  draw  brush. 
I  gave  up  boys  about  two  years  after  the  Act,  as 
people  were  watching  to  prosecute. 


CHARD. 


No.  36. 

Susan  Taylor, — Is  the  wife  of  John  Taylor  (not 
now  at  home)  a  chimney  "sweeper  for  40  years,  and 
the  only  one  in  Chard  (population  about  4,000  )  except 
travelling  sweeps  who  often  come  for  work.  .  After 
the  Act  against  having  boys  to  climb  her  husband 
gave  them  up,  and  one  of  his  sons  gave  up  sweeping. 


But  since  then  the  gentlemen  have  complained  terribly 
of  the  machine,  and  said  they  must  have  climbers  to 
sweep.  So  far  the  last  6  months  her  husband  has 
made  his  son,  now  about  12,  learn  climbing.  But  he 
has  lost  the  work  of  one  gentleman  and  not  got  it  back 
again.  This  gentleman  (naming  a  county  magistrate) 
got  a  boy,  she  believes,  from  Axminster. 


SIDMOUTH. 


No.  37. 

Hezekiah  Currie. — I  am  a  chimney  sweeper  here, 
working  for  Mrs.  Salter.  There  are  four  men  and 
two  boys  of  about  15  or  so  besides  in  the  town.  I 
took  to  the  woi'k  when  I  was  over  30,  my  sight  failing 
me,  but  I  never  learnt  climbing  as  I  always  had  a  boy. 
There  are  some  chimneys  here  and  many  in  Salterton, 


a  place  near,  with  flat  flues  and  no  traps,  and  these 
must  be  climbed. 

No.  38. 

William  Salter,  age  15. — I  work  for  my  mother  as 
a  chimney  sweeper,  and  began  when  8  years  old.  Till 
then  I  used  to  go  to  school  a  bit,  but  cannot  read  or 
write  (knows  the  letters  and  a  few  words)  ;  "  17"  is 
"  seventy-one." 


LONDON. 


No.  39. 

Mr.  John  Litton,  Little  Grosvenor  Street,  Berkeley 
Square. — I  am  a  master  chimney  sweeper,  employing 
several  men,  and  have  been  in  the  business  ever 
since  the  year  1820,  when  I  was  apprenticed  to  a 
master  of  high  standing  in  the  trade,  who  paid  every 
attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of  his  ap- 
prentices. 

In  1832  I  began  to  give  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  chimney  sweeping  machine, 
invented  in  1826  by  Glass,  and  to  make  them  myself, 
as  I  have  done  ever  since. 

I  Avas  summoned  as  a  witness  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  on  which  the  Act 
of  1834  was  founded,  though  by  some  means  or  other 
I  was  kept  from  giving  my  evidence,  which  would 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  machine,  to 
which  a  large  number  of  the  masters  were  strongly 
opposed. 

On  the  Act  coming  into  operation  the  use  of 
climbing  boys  in  London  was  almost  entirely  put 
down,  and  has  never  revived  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  it  has,  I 
think,  been  on  the  increase.  The  success  of  the  Act 
in  London  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  masters  themselves  were  anxious  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  that  the  society  for  superseding  the  use  of 


climbing  boys  employed  several  agents  in  London, 
who  kept  a  watch  on  any  infringements  of  the  law. 
It  Avould  be  extremely  difficult  to  watch  country 
places  in  the  same  way,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  boys  prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent 
there  both  for  this  and  other  reasons. 

I  am  informed  by  country  sweeps  from  all  parts, 
with  whom  I  have  business  dealings,  supplying  them 
with  machines,  &c.,  and  from  whom  I  always  inquire 
how  they  are  getting  on  with  the  machine,  that  the 
use  of  climbing  boys  is  quite  general  in  the  country, 
and  that  they  are  employed  even  in  the  gentlemen's 
houses.  If,  as  they  tell  me,  the  gentlemen  in  authority 
are  aware  of  this,  of  course  they  cannot  find  fault 
with  others  for  using  boys. 

Till  the  Act  passed  most  persons  objected  to  the 
use  of  machines  in  their  own  houses,  and  though  the 
Act  obliged  them  to  submit,  I  am  sure  that  many  in 
London  would  still  prefer  and  insist  on  the  use  of 
boys  were  it  not  for  the  support  given  to  the  machine 
by  law. 

I  cannot  say  at  all  what  number  of  climbing  boys 
are  now  employed  in  Loudon.  Till  now  my  belief 
was  that  climbing  boys  Avere  employed  in  London  by 
their  own  fathers  only.  In  that  case  they  are 
naturally  more  cared  for  and  do  not  suffer  the  same 
misery  as  they  otherwise  might.    But  from  inquiries 
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which  I  have  just  made  amongst  my  men  I  find  that 
in  one  quarter  alone  of  London,  Maryleboue,  there 
are  11  boys,  and  only  one  of  them  employed  by  his 
father.  I  certainly  am  surprised  at  this  information, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  contrary  to  what  my  pre- 
vious knowledge  led  me  to  expect  shoAvs  that  the  use 
of  boys  in  London  must  be  greatly  on  the  increase. 

The  great  evil  in  allowing  boys  to  be  employed  in 
climbing  is  that  it  leads  to  such  utter  neglect  of  their 
education,  and  cuts  them  off  from  mixing  with  persons 
engaged  in  cleaner  employments  ;  besides  which,  the 
very  fact  of  being  obliged  to  go  into  such  a  place  as  a 
chimney  naturally  sinks  them  in  their  own  ideas,  in 
fact  destroys  their  self  respect,  and  makes  them  ready 
to  associate  with  persons  of  however  low  class  or 
character. 

I  am  employed  in  houses  of  all  kinds,  not  only  the 
large  houses  in  Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  Belgrave,  and 
Portman  squares,  and  other  places,  including  probably 
the  houses  of  100  noblemen,  and  public  buildings  and 
hotels,  but  also  in  the  small  houses  of  tradesmen,  &c., 
and  I  have  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  construction  of  chimneys  of  all  kinds,  but 
also  with  the  use  and  requirements  of  the  machine. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  last  Act  I  was  taken 
down  by  a  London  architect  to  a  mansion  house  in 
Hampshire,  in  which  the  chimneys  were  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  as  the  country  sweep  said,  and  the 
arcliitect  also  seemed  to  think,  could  not  be  altered 
hj  putting  soot  doors,  &c.,  so  as  to  allow  of  being 
swept  by  the  machine.  The  gentleman  was  deter- 
mined not  to  have  boys,  and  was  going  to  have  the 
flues  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  However,  under  my 
directions  the  smaller  alterations  by  means  of  doors, 
of  which  26  were  put  into  the  difficult  flues,  were 
made  successfully,  though  great  opposition  was  made 
by  the  sweep  who  went  round  with  us,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  interruptions  the  master  of  the  house 
was  obliged  to  send  him  away.  In  one  case  two 
flues  were  so  close  that  an  opening  had  to  be  made 
into  the  second  through  the  first.  I  explained  and 
left  full  written  instructions  as  to  how  the  machine 
was  to  be  used  in  the  diflTerent  chimneys,  but  in  about 
two  years  the  sweep  there,  not  through  ignorance,  but 
because  he  would  not  trouble  himself,  allowed  the 
flues  to  become  so  clogged  up  that  I  was  afterwards 
sent  for  from  London  every  year  to  clean  these  flues. 
After  some  time,  not  caring  to  have  this  trouble,  I 
taught  two  men  employed  on  the  estate,  a  carpenter 
and  a  bricklayer,  how  to  use  the  machine.  I  only 
showed  them  three  or  four  times,  but  they  are  able  to 
sweep  these  flues,  and  have  done  so  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  I  have  frequently  made  inquiries  at  the 
gentleman's  town  house,  and  found  that  these  flues  are 
swept  effectually.  If  there  were  any  difficulty  I 
should  be  sent  for. 

I  have  been  sent  for  in  like  manner  to  many  other 
places,  and  have  succeeded  in  making  the  required 
alterations.  Skill  and  experience  may  be  needed, 
but  the  machine  can  always  be  made  use  of  if  really 
wished  for.  In  one  house  with  72  chimneys  the 
sweep  said  that  he  had  tried  to  use  the  machine  and 
could  not.  I  then  put  the  machine  up  the  chimney 
myself,  and  afterwards  told  him  to  do  it,  upon  which 
he  did  it  at  once. 

Some  persons  will  not  on  any  account  have  soot 
doors  opening  into  their  rooms,  and  some  very  large 
chimneys  are  better  swept  by  climbing.  I  keep  a 
small  man  on  purpose  for  such  work,  but  he  does  not 
climb  on  the  average  more  than  one  a  day.  He  is 
rather  under  five  feet  and  slight,  and  was  brought  up 
as  a  climber.  He  can  climb  nearly  all  the  chimneys 
that  require  to  be  climbed,  but  on  very  rare  occasions, 
not  twice  in  a  year  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  chimney 
too  small  for  him,  and  I  have  then  procured  a  still 
smaller  man  for  the  purpose.  There  are  several  such 
men  in  London  of  4  ft.  7  in.  or  4  ft.  8  in.  in  height, 
and  small  made  though  not  deformed,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  climb.  These  men  are,  in  fact,  no 
bigger  than  a  boy  of  about  12  years  old. 


I  feel  bound  to  remark  that  in  the  country  in  Climbing  Boys. 

particular  men  are  apt  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the   

machine,  telling  the  persons  in  whose  houses  they  London, 
sweep  that  it  will  not  do  the  woi-k  nearly  so  well  as  a  Mr. J.E.White. 

boy.    So  far  from  this  being  so  in  most  cases  where   

the  machine  brush  can  pass  at  all,  it  cleans  the  chimney 
more  effectually,  as  a  strong  friction  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  every  part  of  the  chiiauey,  whereas  the 
boy  can  produce  this  only  in  certain  parts.  Unless 
the  chimney  be  quite  large  a  climber  cannot  turn  at 
all  in  it,  and  he  cannot  use  much  force  behind  him 
with  the  brush  and  still  less  with  the  scraper,  both 
being  abcve  his  head  all  the  time,  so  that  the  back  of 
the  chimney  is  cleaned  chiefly  by  the  scrubbing  of  his 
own  back. 

[The  witness  then  described  the  mode  of  sweep- 
ing difficult  chimneys  by  the  use  of  a  ball 
grappling  iron,  &c.] 

Even  where  part  of  a  flue  is  perfectly  flat  the  ball 
and  rope  let  fall  from  the  top  into  one  end  may  often 
be  reached  from  the  other  with  the  grapple,  and  the 
flue  swept  so. 

In  a  large  new  hotel  where  I  am  employed  there 
is  a  window  just  over  a  flre.  The  flue  here  is  of 
course  flat,  but  is  sAvept  easily  by  means  of  a  soot  door 
in  the  outer  wall,  the  room  being  on  the  ground  floor. 
If  it  were  not  it  would  not  be  easy  to  work  the  machine 
from  a  ladder  at  the  top. 

Soot  doors  inside  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by 
having  a  "  pocket,"  i.e.,  a  downward  continuation  of 
the  flue  reaching  to  the  ground  or  a  cellar,  not  for  the 
passage  of  the  smoke  from  above  but  only  of  the  rods 
from  below  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  chimney, 
and  for  the  fall  of  the  soot  when  swept.  It  of  course 
takes  more  building,  but  is  convenient  and  enables 
the  soot  to  be  removed  without  any  dirt  or  annoyance. 

[Note. — In  many  new  houses  the  chimneys  are 
so  constructed  that  they  may  be  swept  from 
the  ai'ea.] 

The  number  of  chimneys  which  require  sweeping 
from  the  top  is  fast  increasing  from  the  plan  now 
adopted  of  having  grates  so  low  as  not  to  allow  of  the 
machine  being  woiked  from  the  bottom.  Low  grates 
are  a  great  means  of  preventing  smoky  chimneys,  and 
must  on  this  account  become  more  general.  But 
sweeping  from  the  top,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  it,  often  doubles  the  labour  and  time 
required,  or  more,  if  a  chimney  has  to  be  swept  partly 
from  the  bottom  also,  and  in  any  case  is  attended  with 
considerable  trouble  and  risk,  especially  early  in  the 
morning  before  it  is  light,  when  many  chimneys  must 
be  swept,  and  in  frosty  weather  when  the  roofs  are 
slippery. 

It  should  therefore  be  required  in  all  new  buildings, 
where  the  chimneys  cannot  be  swept  by  the  machine 
from  the  bottom  in  the  usual  way,  either  that  some 
special  means  should  be  provided,  as  by  putting  in  a 
door  at  the  back  of  the  grate  or  sinking  a  hole 
beneath  the  grate,  or  in  some  other  way,  or  that  pro- 
per steps  and  stages  should  be  provided  on  the  roof 
and  chimneys  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  th^ 
sweeps. 

It  is  important  that  chimneys  should  be  sAvept  in 
such  a  way,  and  soot  doors  arranged  in  such  places, 
as  will  cause  as  little  dirt  or  disflgurement  as  possible, 
that  being  an  objection  employed  against  the  use  of 
the  machine. 

It  is  very  easy  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  boys  climb- 
ing by  preventing  any  being  employed  by  a  sweep 
for  any  purpose,  and  that  is  the  only  Avay. 

Boys  are  employed  by  sAveeps  professedly  for  sift- 
ing their  soot,  carrying  their  machines,  soot,  &c. 
The  tAvo  latter  employments  are  far  too  laborious  for 
boys  under  16.  Even  the  machines  are  a  great 
weight.  Such  employments  are  likely  to  stunt  the 
growth  more  than  the  climbing.  But  as  long  as  a 
sweep  is  allowed  to  employ  a  boy  at  all  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  use  him  for  climbing,  and  he  will  naturally 
do  so. 
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ClimHngBoys.      The  defect  of  the  present  law  is  that,  though  it 

  forbids  the  apprenticing  of  boys  under  16,  it  does  not 

Londou.       forbid  their  employment  in  any  other  way,  and  this 
Mr  J.E  White,  opens  the  door  to  a  violation  of  the  law. 

"  '      In  my  opinion  no  boy  under  the  age  of  16  should 

be  allowed  to  be  employed  by  a  sweep  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  At  that  age  a  boy  is  too  old  to  learn 
climbing  properly.  It  is  easy  to  know  whether  a  Ijoy 
is  employed  by  a  chimney  sweeper  by  his  appearing  in 
a  sooty  dress.  If  this  were  forbidden  by  law  there 
would  be  an  end  of  boys  climbing. 

No.  40. 

3Ir.  Henry  Beach,  Fireball  Court,  Houndsditch. — 

I  am  tt  master  chimney  sweeper,  and  employ  a  boy 

II  years  old  to  help  me  by  carrying  the  soot  cloths, 
and  sometimes  the  machine,  to  sweep  up  my  house, 
&c.,  but  never  to  climb.  I  should  be  afraid  to  see 
him  go  into  a  chimney. 

When  I  was  between  7  and  8  I  was  apprenticed, 
and  three  of  us  used  to  sweep  the  oven  flues  at  a 
well  known  biscuit  baker's,  and  always  did  them  on 
Sunday  morning,  as  Saturday  night  Avas  the  only  night 
that  the  fires  were  out.  The  flues  were,  therefore, 
always  very  hot,  and  they  were  likewise  so  small  that 
we  could  only  get  into  them  by  stripping  stark  naked, 
and  we  had  to  keep  every  part  of  tiie  body  constantly 
moving  to  escape  being  scorched.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  I  have  got  my  shoulders  and  elbows  all  full 
of  blisters,  which,  after  two  or  three  days  perhaps, 
would  break  and  let  the  hot  Avater  out  of  them.  But 
after  a  time,  ynt\\  climbing  and  burning  together,  our 
flesh  got  as  hard  as  leather.  I  have  known  some  sore 
from  it  on  their  backs,  calves,  &c.  for  months  and 
moiaths. 

I  have  also  suffered  in  other  ways  from  climbing. 
Sometimes  a  loose  bit  of  mortar  falls  and  catches  in 
the  waistband  of  your  trousers,  and  as  there  is  so  little 
room  to  spare,  it  quite  fixes  you  ;  and  sometimes  the 
more  you  twist  to  get  free  the  faster  you  fix  it.  A 
piece  no  bigger  than  an  egg,  or  even  smaller,  will  do 
this.  I  have  been  fixed  in  this  way  many  a  time  for 
half  an  hour. 

Boys  get  stuck  in  other  ways,  but  it  is  generally 
only  a  boy  who  knows  nothing  of  the  work,  or  it  hap- 
pens through  his  own  fault.  I  got  stuck  myself  from 
this  cause.  I  went  up  at  nine  one  morning  and  was 
fixed  in  the  chimney  till  ten  the  next  morning,  by 
which  time  the  bricklayer  had  opened  the  chimney 
from  above. 

A  boy  was  found  dead  in  a  flue  in  this  v.'ay,  at  the 
"West  end,  about  two  years  ago,  and  his  master  was 
fined  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Another  man  in  Eastcheap  was  fined  last  summer 
for  using  a  boy,  but  Avith  these  exceptions  there  have 
been  few  informations  in  London  of  late  years,  or, 
indeed,  since  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  at 
Avhieli  lime  there  Avere  several  punished. 

I  consider  that  the  machine  is  a  grand  thing,  and 
that  Mr.  Glass,  its  inventor,  did  a  great  kindness  and 
saved  many  a  poor  boy's  life.  If  I  had  my  Avill  I 
would  never  see  a  boy  in  a  chimney  again.  It  leads 
to  other  evils. 

I  remember  Avell  tAvo  nice  little  boys,  brothers,  aged 
9  and  II,  Avhere  I  Avas  apprentice,  being  sold  one  Sun- 
day morning  for  30s.  the  two.  A  brute  of  a  journey- 
man used  to  knock  them  about  very  much  before. 
They  were  bought  by  a  journeyman  SAveep  and  put 
into  a  country  Avaggon  and  sent  otf.  The  SAveep  Avould 
get  a  good  deal  of  money  for  them  by  selling  them 
again,  perhaps  Bl.  a  piece  ;  as  London  boys  were  very 
valuable  in  the  country,  as  they  are  taught  so  Avell. 
The  boys  Avere  neA^er  heard  of  again.  The  "poor 
"  AvidoAv  of  a  mother"  used  to  come  l^ackAvards  and 
forwards  to  our  place  to  inquire  about  them,  but  could 
never  hear  any  tidings  of  them. 

I  never  got  an  hour's  schooling  in  my  life,  and 
though  Ave  (apprentices)  Avere  put  into  clean  clothes 
on  Sunday,  and  supposed  to  go  to  church,  aa^c  Avent 
elscAvhere  to  see  things.  I  Avas  not  able  to  read  till  I 
had  married  and  settled  in  business,  and  I  picked  this 


up  only  by  reading  names  OA'er  doors,  in  coffee  shops, 
&c.,  and  can  noAV  just  read  and  Avrite  enough  for  my 
business  ;  such  as  Avriting  the  name  of  the  month  and 
so  on,  but  nothing  more.  I  am  giving  my  son  (Tho- 
mas), noAv  11  years  old,  a  good  education,  and  pay 
15s.  a  quarter  for  it,  besides  books.  I  shall  give  him 
three  years  more  schooling,  and  then  he  Avill  follow 
my  business.    He  never  helps  me  noAV. 

There  are  still  several  climbing  boys  in  London,  but 
I  should  say  all  kept  by  their  OAvn  fathers  and  hired 
out  by  other  men  only  as  they  are  Avanted  for  a  par- 
ticular job.  The  parts  of  London  in  Avhich  there  are 
most,  are  the  HighAvay  (Ratcliffe),  and  St.  Luke's, 
ClerkenAA'ell.  The  common  price  in  the  trade  for  the 
use  of  a  boy  in  this  Avay  is  2s.  Qd.,  Avhich  may  be  about 
half  the  price  of  the  job.  If  the  j^erson  avIio  engages 
the  boy  gets  a  large  sum  for  the  chimney,  he  may 
perhaps  give  the  boy  6d.  for  himself. 

The  only  Avay  in  Avhicli  an  information  is  CA-er  laid 
against  a  sweep  for  using  a  boy  is  if  he  has  a  difference 
with  another  sweep,  or  one  of  his  OAvn  men,  avIio  knoAvs 
Avhere  he  is  going  and  informs  the  police.  This  was 
the  case  Avith  the  Eastcheap  SAveep.  OtherAvise,  the 
police  take  no  notice  of  boys,  as  they  are  usually  car- 
rying something,  and  are  supposed  to  be  merely 
helping  the  master. 

There  is  no  occasion  at  all  for  having  boys.  I  sAveep 
in  a  great  many  public  buildings,  such  as  banks,  offices, 
&c.,  and  I  kuoAV  of  no  chimneys  Avhich  could  not  be 
SAvei)t  by  the  machine  if  the  owners  of  the  buildings 
Avould  give  Avay  to  my  alterations,  Avhich  seldom  go 
beyond  the  price  of  putting  soot  doors,  viz.,  from  10s. 
to  14s.  each.  In  banks,  churches,  or  Avhere  there  are 
fires  in  the  middle,  the  flues  are  generally  flat.  From 
my  experience  as  a  chimney  SAveeper  and  bricklayer, 
Avhieh  employment  I  combine  Avith  chimney  SAveeping, 
I  should  say  that  there  is  not  a  chimney  in  Londou 
AA'hich  could  not  be  thus  altered,  or  Avhere  the  flues 
are  so  aAvkAvardly  placed  in  thick  Avails,  &c.  that  doors 
cannot  be  put  in  effectually.  But  Avhere  the  flues  bend, 
and  people  Avill  not  have  doors  put  in,  a  boy  must  be 
used.  Landlords  should  be  bound  to  see  that  chim- 
neys are  made  so  that  it  is  j^ossible  to  SAveep  them 
properly. 

NcAV  chimneys,  hoAvever,  are  not  all  built  as  required 
by  laAV.  Of  those  that  I  have  knoAvn  built  Avithin 
the  last  20  years,  I  should  say  that  there  are  a  great 
deal  more  that  require  alterations  afterwards  than  do 
not ;  but  this  all  depends  upon  the  builder.  In  many 
lai'ge  new  buildings  the  flues  are  made  by  circular 
pipes  glazed  inside,  Avhich  ai'e  A^ery  good  ;  but  even 
these  are  difficult  to  SAveep  Avith  the  machine  from 
the  bottom  if  they  are  very  high, — some  Avhich  I 
sweep  are,  I  should  say,  as  much  as  90  feet, — on 
account  of  the  strength  required,  and  also  if,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  grates  are  Ioav.  Such  Avork  is  very 
trying  to  the  back,  and  requires  a  very  strong  man. 

People  often  object  to  putting  doors,  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  also  of  the  mess  ;  but  Avith  care  the 
Avork  may  be  done  as  cleanly,  and  the  room  as  little 
dirtied,  Avith  the  machine  as  by  climbing.  The  want 
of  a  door  sometimes  forces  me  to  employ  a  man  to 
help  me,  and  Avhere  I  sweep  by  contract  I  cannot 
charge  more  for  this. 

The  coring  of  chimneys  is  often  a  work  of  great 
labour.  I  cored  all  the  chimneys  in  the  side  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  towards  the  river,  879  in  all. 
There  are  many  flues  9  by  1 2  inches,  and  some  of  the 
air  flues  9  by  9.  For  these  I  had  to  employ  five  boys, 
going  in  a  cab  early  in  the  morning,  and  coming  aAvay 
late  in  the  evening,  so  as  not  to  be  seen.  This  Avas  in 
the  very  place  Avhere  the  laAV  Avas  made  a  short  time 
before.  I  suppose  the  flues  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  Avere  built  on  the  same  plan. 

Flues  are  sometimes  entirely  blocked  up,  and  some- 
times nearly  all  the  Avay  up,  Avith  a  solid  mass  of  bricks 
and  rubbish,  Avhich  the  Avorkmen  shoot  doAvn  the 
chlmuey,  thinking  it  will  reach  the  bottom  ;  but  if  a 
brick  (which  is  always  9  inches)  gets  endAvays  in  a 
9  inch  flue,  it  of  course  sticks  and  stops  everything 
else.    Even  then,  hoAvevcr,  the  coring  n^ay  be  done 
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quite  well  by  a  scraper,  without  climbing,  if  the  walls 
bo  opened  where  there  is  a  hard  blockage.  But  this 
should  be  done  while  the  building  is  in  a  rough  state 
to  avoid  the  mess. 

The  use  of  the  machines  is  not  hard  to  learn.  The 
workmen  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  watched  me 
coming,  copied  my  tools,  and  can  now  do  it  them- 
selves. A  boy  is  not  strong  enough  to  use  even  a 
sweeping  machine  till  16  or  17  years  of  age. 

An  idea  of  the  labour  employed  in  chimney  sweep- 
ing may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Bank  of 
England  alone  the  contractor  used  to  have  400/.  a 
year  for  it. 

The  common  hour  for  beginning  work  in  London 


is  4  a.m. ;  but  at  one  public  building  I  sometimes  go  Climbing  Boys, 
as  early  as  1  a.m.;  and  work  goes  on  at  any  hour  up  — — 
to  9  at  night.    Banks,  offices,  &c.,  are  late,  and  the  London, 
work  is  done  after  the  gentlemen  and  clerks  have  j~EWhitie. 
left.    People  would,  I  believe,  have  us  all  night  if  we  " 
would. 

[This  witness's  son  Thomas  gave  proof  that  his 
father's  account  of  giving  him  a  good  edu- 
cation was  correct.  He  read  fairly,  had 
learned  some  catechism,  showed  a  neatly- 
written  exercise  book,  had  done  all  the 
earlier  rules  in  summing  (said,  however, 
that  11  times  11  was  122),  and  seemed  very 
intelligent] 


No.  41. 

M?:  Thomas  Vickers,  Ari'ow  Street,  Mint  Street, 
Borough. — I  have  been  a  chimney  sweeper  25  years, 
and  sweep  in  St.  Thomas',  Guy's,  and  other  large 
hospitals  and  public  buildings,  and  also  in  some  engine 
flues,  as  well  as  other  buildings,  The  boilers  of  steam 
vessels  have  tlucs  as  well  as  land  engines.  Climbing 
engine  tlues  is  very  trying  to  the  constitution  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat,  as  the  furnaces  cannot  be  spared 
long  enough  to  allow  them  to  cool.  The  new  ones  are 
generally  built  in  an  improved  way  and  larger,  but 
many  of  the  older  must  be  climbed  and  swept  by  a 
boy  as  they  are  too  small  for  a  man.  Many  a  man 
and  boy  have  been  burnt  so. 

In  boiler  furnaces  the  flue  runs  from  the  back  along 
one  side  of  the  boiler,  thi'ough  an  arch  over  the  door- 
way, back  along  the  other  side  of  the  boiler,  and  then 
up  the  shaft.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  a  drought. 
The  shaft  itself  wants  no  sweeping.  These  flues  are 
often  very  small.  I  have  one  to  do  now  9  by  9  inches, 
and  think  I  can  manage  it  (is  quite  a  small  man)  and 
have  done  so  before.  For  a  small  flue  I  must  strip. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  an  engine  flue  of  only  6^ 
or  7  inches  square  because  I  cannot  climb  it,  and  they 
will  not  have  it  altered.  I  have  lost  several  jobs 
because  I  would  not  use  a  boy  as  I  might  by  getting 
one  from  other  sweeps,  and  giving  about  half  of  the 
money  to  the  master,  as  2s.  6d.  for  a  5s.  job. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  in  London  that  still  have 
boys,  especially  about  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Luke's, 
and  Clerkenwell  in  small  alleys,  but  I  believe  that 
they  have  only  their  own  sons,  though  they  let  them 
out  to  others  for  jobs.  There  are  undoubtedly  more 
boys  now  in  London  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago, 
though  they  are  kept  secret.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  comes  before  the  magistrate,  as  it  sometimes  has,  is 
when  there  is  a  little  disagreement  between  one  sweep 
and  other. 

There  are  many  chimneys,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  which  ought  to  be  altered  by  putting 
soot  doors,  but  which  people  will  not  have  altered  so. 

Such  alterations  should  be  compelled,  and  also  some 
safe  means  of  reaching  the  tops  of  chimneys  outside. 
A  ladder  sometimes  will  not  stand  safe  without  pin- 


ning. Many  a  man  has  broken  an  arm  or  a  leg  through 
the  want  of  such  means.  I  had  to  refuse  the  sweep- 
ing of  a  large  new  hotel  with  207  chimneys,  very  high 
indeed,  which  I  had  cored,  because  there  Avere  no  means 
provided  of  reaching  the  top  outside,  and  I  should  not 
find  it  answer  to  undertake  the  trouble  and  danger 
myself.  It  was  only  the  height  and  the  great  labour  and 
strength  which  that  required  which  i:)revented  them 
from  being  swept  inside  from  the  bottom  by  the 
machine.  Since  then  proper  ladders  have  been  fixed 
there. 

No.  42. 

Joseph  Muggridge.  —  I  have  been  a  chimney 
sweeper  43  years.  All  the  chimneys  that  I  have 
known  could  be  altered  to  suit  the  machine,  but  in 
noblemen's  and  large  houses  in  Piccadilly  and  the 
West  End,  where  the  chimneys  are  the  worst,  the  ob- 
jection to  altering  them  the  strongest.  It  is  these 
people  who  make  the  law  and  they  are  the  first  to 
break  it.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  positively  to  say 
that  they  will  have  a  boy,  but  they  say  "  I  won't  have 
"  my  house  pulled  about,"  and  leave  the  rest  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  make  the  law  posi- 
tive, and  say  "  Boys  shall  not  be  allowed."  It  is 
slipped  aside  of  now.  There  should  be  a  penalty  on 
the  landlord  if  his  chimneys  are  such  that  the  machine 
cannot  be  used,  as  well  as  a  penalty  on  the  tenant  for 
having  a  boy.  A  tenant  going  into  a  house  for  only 
a  short  time,  as  for  a  year  or  two,  does  not  like  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  alterations.  Besides  if  landlords 
were  liable  they  would  look  into  the  state  of  the 
chimneys  when  they  buy  a  house.  They  never  think 
of  this  now.  Of  course  at  present  they  cannot  be 
called  to  account  for  chimneys  which  they  did  not 
build  themselves. 

A  boy  may  begin  to  use  a  machine  at  10  or  12  years 
old. 

The  mother  threw  in  several  remarks,  such  as  that 
"  chimney  sweeping  business  is  the  cruellest  busi- 
"  ness."  "  A  man  that  took  a  boy  we  had  half  killed 
"  him.  He  used  to  come  here  and  brag  how  he  had 
"  treated  him." 


No.  43. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burfoot,  Charlotte  Street,  Black- 
friars  Road. — I  began  chimney  sweeping  at  8  years 
old,  nearly  40  years  ago  ;  my  business  is  chiefly  in 
houses,  but  I  have  also  some  factory  and  engine  flue 
work.  The  latter  wants  boys  as,  though  the  chim- 
neys themselves  are  large,  the  flues  that  enter  them 
are  so  small.  Sometimes  doors  are  put  into  these 
flues,  but  too  small  to  be  of  use. 

In  some  model  lodging  houses  near  here  in  Nelson 
Squai'e,  holding  108  separate  families,  the  chimneys 
(222)  which  are  72  feet  high  are  very  badly  ar- 
ranged. Some  of  the  flues  run  60  feet  straight  and 
then  turn  up  under  the  slates  in  such  a  way  that  the 
machine  will  not  pass  the  bend,  the  flues  being  so 
small,  viz.,  9x9  inches  and  in  places  crippled  to 
7  X  7  by  the  "  whiffs "  or  divisions  which  separate 
one  flue  from  another  ;  some  of  which,  however,  have 
been  since  cut  out.    My  brush  is  18  inches  across 
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and  of  course  gets  very  cramped  in  some  places. 
The  wheel  at  the  end  too  cuts  a  grove  into  the  brick- 
work and  sticks  there. 

These  chimneys  smoked  terribly  owing  chiefly  to 
the  smallness  of  the  flues,  which  would  not  allow  a 
sufficient  draught,  though  a  small  flue  is  sometimes 
thought  better  for  that,  and  which  also  caused  them 
to  be  more  blocked  up  with  rubbish.  Though  they 
had  been  cored  before  it  had  not  been  thoroughly 
done,  and  I  had  to  core  them  all  again,  and  did  this 
with  a  machine  scraper,  four-sidetl,  pressed  against 
the  sides  with  India  rubber  springs  from  the  back, 
and  when  it  reached  a  regular  stoppage  judged  where 
this  was  by  the  length  of  the  rod  in  use  and  opened 
the  wall  at  those  points. 

But  the  flues  being  so  small  (9x9  inches)  and 
the  scraper  8x8,  the  labour  of  using  it  was  nuich 
greater  than  in  common  cases,  indeed  very  severe, 
and  I  ruptured  myself  by  it. 
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Climbing  Bovs.      There  is  a  great  deal  of  tricking  amongst  sweeps. 

  They  say  they  have  swept  a  chimney  when  really 

London.       ^j^^y  have  not  taken  care  to  do  it  all. 
Mr  J^^hite       ^  ^^^^  never  found  a  chimney,  even  though  it  had 
'  ■  many  bends,  which  could  not  be  swept  by  the  machine 

by  putting  soot  doors,  and  I  have  gone  four  or  five 
years  without  finding  one  that  needed  alteration.  I 
have  only  lost  one  piece  of  work  by  not  having  a  boy 
to  climb.  I  wanted  a  door  put  and  the  people  would 
not  have  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  boys  employed  in  London 
to  help  the  sweeps,  generally  their  own  fathers.  Most 
of  these  live  in  little  alleys.  I  could  name  five  such 
boys  straight  off  round  here,  and  that  is  not  half. 


One  of  these  is  very  little,  not  10  years  old,  but  he 
does  not  look  more  than  6.  These  boys  climb  when 
they  are  wanted,  and  even  go  into  the  slants  where 
the  men  could  go  themselves. 

I  hear  these  boys  "  call  round "  in  the  streets 
in  the  morning  for  work.  That  is  against  law,  and 
is  a  great  nuisance. 

My  son  who  is  15  comes  with  me  sometimes  to 
hand  up  the  canes  from  the  tops  of  the  roof  when  I 
go  to  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  and  can  work  a 
machine.  A  boy  of  10  could  do  that,  but  only  for 
the  quite  low  chimneys.  He  does  not  carry  anything, 
not  even  the  soot.  I  leave  that  and  fetch  it  another 
day. 


No.  44, 

Letter  from  Sir  Richard  Maxne. 

4,  Whitehall  Place, 
Sir,  18th  March  1863. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  to  acquaint  you  in  reply 
that  inquiry  has  been  made,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  children  or  young  persons  are  employed  as 
climbing  boys  to  sweep  chimneys  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  district. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary  Eichd.  Matne. 

Children's  Employment  Commission. 

No.  45. 

City  of  London  Police  Ofiice, 
Old  Jewry  (E.C.), 
Sir,  27th  March  1863. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission,  that  I  would  cause  inquiry 
to  be  made  "  whether  any  children  or  young  persons 
"  are  now  employed  by  chimney  sweepers  as  climbing 
"  boys  within  the  city,"  I  beg  to  inform  you,  of  the 
41  chimney  sweepers  resident  in  the  city,  four  only, 
whose  names  and  addresses  are  subjoined,  employ 
young  persons  to  assist  in  their  business,  but  not,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  in  climbing  chimneys. 

I  am,  &c. 

P.  Selby,  Esq.,  John  S.  G.  Hodgson, 

Secretary  to  the  Acting  Commissioner. 

Children's  Employment  Commission. 

No.  46. 

Letter  from  Captain  Etre  M.  Shaw,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment. 

London  Fire  Engine  Establishment, 
68,  Watling  Street,  E.C.. 
Dear  Sir,     '  24th  March  1863. 

I  BEG  to  give  you  the  following  replies  to  your 
inquiries  : 

1.  Whether  boys   are  much  used  for  sweeping 

chimneys  ? 

Boys  are  not  openly  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
small  men  are  employed  on  particular  occasions. 

2.  If  chimneys  are  as  well  swept  by  the  machines 

as  by  boys  ? 

Well-built  chimneys,  when  new  and  swept  by  new 
machines,  ai-e  equally  well  cleaned  ;  but  the  old  plan 
of  scraping  by  hand  is  more  searching  and  effectual 
in  the  case  of  old  and  badly  constructed  flues. 

3.  Whether  chimney  fires  have  increased  or  de- 

creased during  the  last  20  years,  or  since  the 
Act  was  passed  forbidding  boys  to  be  used  for 
sweeping  chimneys  ? 
No  complete  record  exists  on  this  subject,  but  my 
impression  is,  that  their  number  has  increased  in  the 
sanie  proportion  as  the  number  of  houses. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  number  of  fires  caused 
by  flues,  that  is  to  say  not  ordinary  chimney  fires,  but 
those  causing  damage  to  buildings  or  contents  of 
houses,  I  can  give  you  precise  information,  ranging 
over  a  period  of  30  years,  which  I  think  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  your  purpose.  The  following  table  gives 
the  total  number  of  fires  for  each  year,  the  number  of 
those  fires  caused  by  flues,  and  the  per-centage  of  the 
latter  on  the  total  number. 


Year. 

Total  No.  of 

±ri  \f,  \}L    JJ  11  CD 

Per- 

Fires. 

caused  by  Flues. 

centage. 

1  D  O  O 

1833 

458 

71 

15*5 

1834 

482 

64 

13-3 

1835 

471 

67 

14*2 

1836 

564 

79 

14 

1837 

501 

55 

10*9 

1838 

568 

59 

10*4 

1839 

584 

61 

10-4 

1840 

681 

72 

10*6 

1841 

696 

69 

9-9 

1842 

769 

70 

9-1 

1843 

749 

102 

13-6 

1844 

762 

86 

11-3 

1845 

707 

72 

10-2 

1846 

834 

75 

9 

1847 

836 

61 

7-3 

1848 

805 

55 

6-8 

1849 

838 

75 

8-9 

1850 

868 

90 

10-4 

1851 

928 

91 

9-8 

1852 

923 

75 

8-1 

1853 

900 

75 

8-3 

1854 

953 

71 

7-4 

1855 

982 

91 

9-3 

1856 

957 

73 

7-6 

1857 

1,110 

75 

6-8 

1858 

1,114 
1,089 

80 

7-2 

1859 

90 

8-3 

I860 

1,056 

70 

6-6 

1861 

1,183 

76 

6-4 

1862 

1,303 

96 

7-3 

I  may  mention  that  the  information  contained  in 
this  letter  refers  solely  to  the  metropolis. 

If  I  can  further  assist  you  pray  write  again,  and  it 
will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 

I  am,  &c. 

K.  D.  Grainger,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,         Etre  M.  Shaw, 
4,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Supt.  L.F.E.E. 

Westminster,  S.W. 

No.  47. 

Extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
James  Braidwood,  Superintendent  of  the  London 
Fire  Engine  Establishment,  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1840. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  use 
of  boys  for  sweeping  chimneys  would  be  attended  with 
risk  ? — Not  at  all,  provided  where  the  machine  could 
not  sweep  them  there  were  doors  made  by  which  they 
could  be  swept. 

"  You  think  if  the  use  of  soot  doors  were  generally 
resorted  to  there  would  be  no  danger  in  discontinuing 
the  sweeping  by  boys  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would." 

No.  48. 

Extract  from  "Plain  Hints  on  the  Subject  of  Chim- 
ney Sweeping  ;"  by  Robert  Steven,  Esq.,  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Office.  1845. 

"  More  than  two  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
Act  came  into  operation  that  has  put  an  end  to  the 
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disgraceful  employment  of  children  in  sweeping  chim- 
neys, and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  during 
that  time  no  one  case  of  real  difficulty  has  arisen,  and 
that  nothing  has  occurred  tending  in  any  way  to  call 
in  question  the  safety  of  the  measure,  or  to  weaken 
the  arguments  which  were  brought  forward  in  its 
support." 

No.  49. 

Extract  from  a  work  published  by  Robert  Steven, 
Esq.,  in  1841,  entitled  "The  Nature  of  Chimney 
Sweeping,  &c." 

"  The  Bank  of  England  took  a  prominent  part  in 
this  work  of  mercy,  and  Timothy  Curtis,  Esq.,  the 
then  Deputy  Governor,  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining 
how  far  the  machine  could  be  safely  adopted,  by  is- 
suing an  order  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  which 
will  be  best  explained  by  the  annexed  certificate. 

"  '  I,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  I  received  the 
orders  of  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  try 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  sweepings  by  boys  and 
by  Glass's  machine  ;  that  such  experiment  was  made 
in  the  bank  in  my  presence,  by  sweeping  11  chimneys; 
that  out  of  this  number  five  were  swept  by  boys  and 
six  were  swept  by  the  machine  ;  that  the  five  were 
afterwards  swept  by  the  machine,  and  the  six  swept 
by  the  machine  were  afterwards  swept  by  the  boys, 
and  that  the  following  is  the  result : — soot  brought 
down  by  the  boys  after  six  chimneys  were  con- 
sidered fairly  swept  by  the  machine,  19  quarts ;  soot 
brought  down  by  Glass's  machine  out  of  the  five 
chimneys  after  the  boys  had  finished  their  labours, 
41^  quarts. 

(Signed)       Geo.  Topple, 
Bank  of  England,  Clerk  of  the  Works.' 

31st  December  1836. 
"  The  testimony  of  a  practical  man  in  such  a  build- 
ing as  the  Bank,  acting  as  he  did  under  the  direction 
of  so  eminent  an  architect  as  Mr.  Cockerell,  tended 
to  open  the  eyes  of  many  unbelievers,  and  the  old 
chimney  sweeper  was  dismissed,  and  the  chimneys 
of  the  Bank  were  entrusted  to  Glass,  the  inventor 
of  the  machine." 

fNote,  March  1863.  It  appears  from  a  recent 
inquiry  that  the  chimneys  of  the  bank  are  still  swept 
by  the  machine  under  the  management  of  two  of  the 
workmen  of  the  establishment.] 

No.  50. 

Certificate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Sweeping 
Machine. 

"Mr.  Steven  begs  leave  most  respectfully  to  en- 
close the  following  information,  persuaded  that  many 
persons  will  prefer  having  their  chimneys  swept  by 
machinery  when  they  are  assured  of  its  efficiency, 
and  that  it  makes  less  dirt  in  the  room  than  when 
boys  are  employed  : — 

Testimony  of  London  Fire  Offices  in  favour  of 
Mechanical  Chimney  Sweeping. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  on  the  part 
of  our  respective  offices,  that  we  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  Glass's  machine  for  the  cleansing 
of  our  chimneys,  and  that  we  find  it  done  as  effectually, 
as  when  we  employed  those  men  who  keep  boys  for 
the  purpose  : — 

Andrew  Hamilton,  Alliance  Assurance  Office. 

H.  Desborough,  Atlas  Assurance  Office. 

George  Keys,  Secretary  to  the  Guardian  Assurance 
Company. 

Robert  Steven,  Hand-in-Hand, 

Joseph  Reid,  Imperial  Assurance. 

John  Lawrence,  London  Assurance,  Bircliin-lane. 

Rober  John  Bunyon,  Norwich  Union  Insurance 
Society. 

Wilmer  Harris,  Protector. 

Samuel  Feiming,  Secretary,  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance. 

Thomas  Lewis,  Secretary,  Union  Assurance,  Corn- 
hill. 

R  r 


No.  51.  Climbing  Boys, 

Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Henry  W.  Lord,  Esq., 
Assistant-Commissioner. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  necessary  suffering  which 
the  mere  education  of  a  child  as  a  climbing  boy  entails 
on  him,  quite  independently  of  any  cruel  treatment  by 
brutal  masters,  is  not  generally  known.  Several 
gentlemen,  who  in  the  first  instance  have  regarded 
the  matter  as  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  rough 
trades,  which  rough  boys  may  as  well  be  at  as  not, 
have,  on  my  telling  them  something  of  what  I  had 
learned  myself,  promised  me  to  inquire  how  their 
chimneys  were  swept,  and  to  give  their  servants  strict 
orders  not  to  allow  boys  to  sweep  them. 

"  In  the  second  place  I  am  convinced  that  in  very 
many  country  districts,  and  in  towns  also  where  old 
fashioned  houses  still  exist,  the  occupiers  both  of 
private  dwellings  and  of  places  of  business  wink  at 
the  practice  of  sending  boys  up  their  chimneys.  Two 
very  estimable  gentlemen,  magisti-ates  of  their  county, 
have  said  to  me  very  significantly,  '  We  prefer  not  to 
'  ask  how  our  chimneys  are  swept.'  Clergymen  in 
rural  parishes  have  told  me  that  their  sweep  assured 
them  that  their  chimneys  could  not  otherwise  be  swept, 
and  either  have  not  understood  or  have  distrusted  the 
adoption  of  soot  doors  in  the  cases  where  such  are 
needed." 

No.  52. 

Letter  from  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
of  the  North  Staffordshire  Association  for  Suppress- 
ing the  Use  of  Climbing  Boys. 

As  Treasurer  of  an  Association  for  stopping  the 
climbing  of  chimneys,  and  at  Mr.  Longe's  suggestion, 
I  make  the  following  statement  : — 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  a  few  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Hanley,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  to  put  a  stop  in  that  town 
at  least  to  the  prevalent  customs  of  climbing  chimneys. 
There  was  then  no  machine  in  the  town,  nor  I  believe 
in  the  neighbourhood,  unless  there  was  one  at  New- 
castle. At  any  rate  throughout  the  Potteries  climbing 
boys  were  in  universal  use. 

In  November  we  appointed  an  agent  (a  sweep)  and 
provided  him  very  insufficiently,  but  to  the  utmost  of 
our  means,  with  machines,  and  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  carry  on  the  sweeping  business  really  on  his  own 
account,  but  nominally  for  us. 

In  July  1856  he  reported  70  climbing  boys  dis- 
continued, 36  informations  laid,  7  convictions,  in  a 
district  of  about  40  miles  long  from  Macclesfield  to 
Tutbury  (for  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  our 
district),  at  a  loss  of  about  10/.  As  of  course  he  could 
not  go  on  at  a  loss,  and  had  proved  himself  so  zealous 
and  effective,  one  of  the  committee  furnished  him 
with  some  little  money  to  carry  on  the  soot  trade, 
but  had  to  give  it  up  in  two  years  with  the  loss  of 
88/. 

In  June  1858  we  changed  our  plan,  appointing 
Mr.  Peter  Hall  our  agent,  inspector  only,  with  a 
yearly  fee  of  lOZ.  ;  and  henceforth  he  carried  on -the 
sweeping  trade  on  his  own  bottom.  He  is  bound  to 
inspect  our  district,  the  town  of  Hanley  ;  but  his 
zeal,  or  the  good  of  his  trade,  leads  him  to  extend  his 
inspections  to  a  distance  of  18  or  20  miles  round, 
laying  information  against  sweeps  and  householders, 
and  threatening  builders  for  breaches  of  the  law,  the 
expenses  being  chiefly  borne  by  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Hanley  is  hereby  kept  entirely  free  from 
climbing  boys,  and  the  entire  Potteries  very  nearly  so. 

The  expenses  in  seven  years  have  been — 

£ 

Loss  by  the  soot  trade       -  -  -  88 

Expenses  of  Association,  including  nine 

machines,  inspector's  fees,  &c.  I  -  100 

Informations         -  -  -  -  34 

Total       -  222 

2 
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]Slo  chimney  need  be  climbed. 

There  is  no  very  general  strong  feeling  against  the 
use  of  climbing  boys.  Lords,  squires,  magistrates, 
mayors,  have  their  chimneys  so  swept  without  shame, 
and  of  course  are  very  unwilling  to  convict  sweeps 
for  doing  the  same  for  others.  One  justice,  if  I 
remember  right,  required  the  age  of  a  little  boy  pro- 
duced in  court  to  be  proved  by  certificate  of  baptism. 
Of  course  such  a  requirement  made  a  conviction 
impossible. 

Remedy. 

Size  would  perhaps  be  a  better  limit  for  sweep's 
boys  than  age,  because  a  boy  might  be  measured  in 
court  and  a  size  might  be  fixed  on  which  Avould  make 
it  impossible  to  get  up  a  flue.  But  whether  size  or 
ago  is  taken,  sweeps  should  be  forbidden  to  employ  a 
boy  below  the  limit  at  all.  Then  there  Avould  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  police  stopping  it.  Any  boy  found  at 
any  time  or  place  covered  with  soot  and  below  the 
limit  might  be  bound  to  give  an  account  of  himself 
and  master.  And  it  might  perhaps  be  made,  cither 
•  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  instructions  from  the  Home 

Office,  the  special  duty  of  the  police  to  look  out  for 
chimney  sweeps'  boys  below  the  limit. 

Why  should  putting  the  law  in  force  be  made  a 
special  burden  on  the  purse  of  the  half  dozen  men, 
Quakers  and  others,  v.'ho  are  driven  by  a  sense  of 
cruelty  to  little  boys  to  undertake  it  ? 

Francis  Wedgwood. 

Etruria,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 

22nd  November  1862. 

No.  53. 

Midland  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Use  of  Climbing  Boys. 

Note. — In  consequence  of  the  extensive  evasion  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  Midland  counties,  the 
above-named  Society,  including  several  noblemen, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  magistrates,  was  esta- 
blished in  1857.  Tlie  great  extent  to  which  the  law 
was  violated  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  first  Keport  of  the  Association  : 

"  The  result  of  operations  during  the  past  year  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  There  have  been  97  distinct  cases  in  which  the 
Association  have  taken  proceedings  against  sweeps  or 
householders.  30  of  these  have  been  withdrawn  on 
payment  of  costs,  and  promising  not  to  repeat  the 
offence.  26  have  been  dismissed.  In  34,  convictions 
have  been  obtained  ;  in  eight  of  which  the  penalties 
have  been  paid,  and  in  22  cases  the  parties  have  gone 
to  prison.  In  the  remaining  instances  the  parties 
have  absconded,  or  on  admitting  the  offence  the 
penalty  has  been  waived  on  special  grounds." 

The  Committee  proceed  to  remark  that  "  it  seems 
strange  and  unaccountable  that  in  a  day  remarkable 
for  enlightened  progress  a  barbarity  like  that  of 
sweeping  chimneys  by  boys  should  be  tolerated  any- 
where, especially  since  in  London  and  several  large 
towns  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  use  of  simple 
machinery  is  equally  or  more  efficient,  creates  less 
annoyance  and  dirt  (if  a  sweep  will  only  do  his  duty), 
may  in  all  cases  be  made  available,  and  what  is  more, 
prevents  that  outi-age  on  humanity  by  wdiicli  unnatural 
parents  are  often  tempted  to  sell  their  offspring  at  a 
very  early  age,  for  a  trifling  consideration  pei'  annum, 
dooming  them  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  misery 
amongst  strangers,  and  remote  from  those  who 
ought  to  be  their  best  protectors.  During  the  short 
period  your  Committee  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  master  sweeps,  several  painful  cases  of  this 
nature  have  come  to  their  knowledge.  Such  cases 
are  certainly  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  a  country 
manifesting  in  the  ])resent  day  a  laudable  anxiety  to 
check  juvenile  delinquency,  to  promote  education,  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  our  public  health  ;  but  your 
Committee  feel  assured  that  the  evil  they  seek  to 
remove  and  to  destroy  has  only  to  be  brought  to  light 


and  it  will  be  condemned  in  practice  by  all  who  desire 
the  physical,  moral,  and  social  improvement  of  society. 

No.  54. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Jones,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Midland  Association. 

Sir,  Full  Street,  Derby,  13th  March  1863. 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  recently  receiving  from 
you  a  letter,  written  by  direction  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission,  requesting  information  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  Act  for  preventing  the  use  of 
climbing  boys  in  sweeping  chimneys. 

As  four  or  five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  took  a 
prominent  part  in  promoting  a  better  observance  of 
the  Act  in  the  Midland  counties,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
much  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  or  neigh- 
bouring counties,  but  fear  from  my  experience  of  the 
past  that  in  the  absence  of  vigilant  inspection  (Avhich 
cannot  be  permanently  sustained  by  philanthropic 
effort)  the  law  will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  evaded. 
I  incline  to  this  opinion  from  the  evident  unwilling- 
ness of  many  magistrates  to  convict,  and  the  apathy 
or  comiivance  this  creates  amongst  the  police,  as  to 
breaches  of  the  law,  from  the  prejudices  of  house- 
holders, and  the  confirmed  habits  of  many  sweeps, 
particularly  in  small  towns  and  country  villages. 

I  think,  too,  the  Lw  needs  alteration,  and  that  no 
boy  should  be  allowed  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
sweep  under  16  years  of  age,  his  name,  &c.  being 
first  registered,  with  power  to  call  for  legal  proof  of 
such  age  when  required  from  the  master  or  parents 
of  the  boy. 

I  have,  &c. 

P.  Selby,  Esq.,  Secretary.  Joseph  Jones. 

55. 

Memorial  from  the  "Birmingham  Association  for  the 
"  Suppression  of  the  Use  of  Climbing  Boys." 

To  the  Children's  Employment  Commission. 
Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent : 

That  during  the  last  five  years  a  sum  of  nearly 
500/.  has  been  expended  in  the  borough  of  Birming- 
ham in  endeavouring  to  jjrevent  the  use  of  climbing 
boys,  and  that  although  partially  successful  there 
are  still  no  fewer  than  25  children  thus  employed, 
several  of  whom  are  mere  infants,  recently  put  to  this 
fearful  trade  by  their  own  parents,  thus  supplying 
the  ranks  of  those  whose  early  sufferings  so  often 
terminate  in  an  untimely  and  fearful  death.  One 
death  from  chimney  sweepers'  cancer  has  occurred 
within  a  short  time,  and  two  sweeps  are  at  the  present 
time  affected  with  it. 

That  your  memoralists  are  credibly  informed  by 
chimney  sweepers  who  use  only  machines,  that  the 
chimneys  in  this  borough  and  neighbourhood  pi'esent 
no  peculiar  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  machines, 
and  that  therefore  the  large  amount  of  suffering 
entailed  upon  children  by  this  painful  and  dangerous 
employment  is  as  needless  as  it  is  unprofitable. 

That  your  memoralists  have  found  that  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Act  of  1840  for  the  suppression  of 
climbing  boys  having  apportioned  one-half  of  the 
fine  to  the  informer,  creates  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  many  magistrates  against  those  who  endeavour  to 
have  the  law  put  in  force  against  offenders,  whilst  the 
absence  of  a  public  prosecution  leaves  it  to  the  casual 
efforts  of  a  few  benevolent  individuals  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  poor  children. 

That  your  memorialists  believe  that  could  these 
defects  be  remedied  by  making  the  carrying  out  of 
this  humane  law  a  necessary  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
police,  and  also  by  making  it  illegal  for  a  chimney 
sweeper  to  "  employ  "  a  boy,  instead  of  its  being  only 
illegal,  as  at  present,  to  have  one  as  an  apprentice, 
the  appearance  of  a  boy  covered  with  soot  being 
prima  facie  evidence  of  employment,  and  the  onus  of 
disproof  lying  with  the  employer — the  nefarious  trade 
must  soon  die  a  natural  death,  and  thus  rescue  hun- 
dreds of  white  infants  from  a  slavery  which,  iqx  the 
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time  being,  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  cruelty  and  misery 
by  any  knoAvu  form  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

(Signed)  Arthur  John  Naish. 

Charles  Sttjrge, 

Mayor  of  Birmingham. 
William  Nutter. 
R.  C.  Barrow. 
Wm.  Southall. 

No  56 

Birmingham  AssocixVtion  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Use  of  Climbing  Boys. — Report  of  the  Committee. 

June  1861. 

Five  years  having  elapsed  since  the  Committee  for 
Suppressing  the  use  of  Climbing  Boys  commenced 
their  operations,  and  three  years  since  the  issue  of 
their  former  report,  they  consider  that  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  success  they  have  met  with  is  not  only 
due  to  those  who  have  kindly  assisted  them  but  will 
also  encourage  them  to  exert  themselves  still  further, 
and  to  carry  on  their  philanthropic  efforts  till  this 
large  town  and  district  shall  be  entirely  purified  from 
a  practice  so  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

Owing  to  the  changeable  character  of  the  trade,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  attain  exactitude  as  regards 
numbers  ;  but  we  believe  that  at  the  period  named 
(1858)  there  were  76  master  sweeps  and  58  boys, 
thus  showing  not  more  than  18  masters  who  employed 
machines  only. 

It  having  been  resolved,  after  much  consideration, 
that  in  order  entirely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  and  to 
leave  them  without  excuse  for  continuing  the  use  of 
boys,  each  master  sweep  should  be  presented  with  a 
machine,  a  meeting  of  the  sweeps  was  called,  at  which 
the  Mayor,  T.  R.  T.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  presided,  and  the 
machines  were  accepted  by  all  of  them,  except  tAVO. 
A  legal  document  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  each 
lecipient  of  a  machine,  binding  him  no  longer  to 
employ  a  boy,  and  to  exhibit  the  machine  in  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  previous  to  his 
receiving  it  as  a  gift.  Some  of  these  men  have  faith- 
fully kept  to  their  engagement,  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  many  others  would  make  no  alteration  in  their  old 
practices,  except  under  compulsion.  For  most  of  them 
the  idle  habits  of  years,  fostered  by  the  ability  of  living 
on  the  unpaid  labom*  of  oppressed  and  unresisting- 
children,  had  attractions  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

The  Committee  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  an  inspector,  Mr.  Peter  Hall,  through 
Avhose  exertions,  and  those  of  an  occasional  asssitant, 
the  number  of  climbing  boys  has  been  very  materially 
reduced,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  the  practice 
of  employing  them  will  be  shortly  abolished,  since 
the  number  of  58  in  1856  has  now  been  decreased  to 
14,  of  whom, 
4  are  17  years  of  age,  2  are  12  years  of  age. 

3  „   16        „  2  „  10 

1  is  14         „  1  is    9  „ 

and  1  an  infant  of  7  years  of  age ! 
And  of  these  the  first  seven  will  shortly  be  of  an  age 
at  which  they  will  either  become  masters  themselves 
or  will  abandon  the  trade. 

To  accomplish  the  entire  abolition  of  this  practice 
will  require  the  aid  of  the  public  and  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  Committee,  a  further  engagement  with 
our  inspector,  and  a  small  sum  annually  in  addition 
to  his  expenses  for  fees  in  cases  of  prosecution  ;  for 
even  when  we  have  been  successful  in  visiting  the 
offence  with  a  fine,  we  have  not  always  thought  it  well 
to  exact  its  paym'ent,  considering  it  always  most 
important,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  future  co-operation 
of  the  defendant. 

Our  labours  have  been  extended  for  some  distance 
around  ;  convictions  having  been  procured  in  Solihull, 
Tamworth,  and  other  places.  At  intervals  we  have 
placarded  the  district  with  "  caution "  notices,  so  as 
not  only  to  leave  the  guilty  without  excuse,  but  also 
to  prevent  any  sweeps,  and  more  especially  any 
householders,  from  suffering  the  use  of  climbing  boys 
from  mere  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  law  ;  it  being 
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extremely  difficult  to  procure  the  conviction  of  a  house-  Climbing  Boys. 

holdei",  although  this  has  sometimes  been  done.  And 

whilst  striving  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice  so  ruinous 

to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children,  we  have  not 

neglected  to  show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 

masters,  or  to  assist  them  in  occasional  endeavours  to 

make  their  position  and  employment  more  respectable. 

The  town  mission  has  lately  taken  a  considerable 
part  in  endeavouring  to  raise  this  class  of  men  in 
their  own  estimation  and  that  of  the  public, — in  in- 
ducing them  to  become  more  sober,  and  to  give  up 
their  riotous  celebration  of  the  May  games,  and  we 
hope  that  their  endeavours  have  already  met  with  some 
success,  evidence  by  great  improvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  sweeps  this  spring. 

When  we  consider  that  in  the  city  of  London  no 
climbing  boys  are  to  be  found  ;  that  Bath,  with  its 
thousands  of  old  and  high  houses,  does  not  contain  a 
single  climbing  boy  ;  that  within  the  last  few  years 
70  poor  boys  have  been  rescued  from  this  wretched 
life  in  the  Potteries  alone,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Peter  Hall  ;  and  that  only  one  or  two 
boys  are  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh  ;  we  trust  that 
Birmingham  will  soon  lose  its  bad  pre-eminence. 

We  conclude  that  the  demoi'alizing  nature  of  the 
trade  itself,  its  ruinous  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
poor  oppressed  children,  who  are  forced  up  chimneys 
to  learn  their  frightful  trade  at  an  age  wdren  our  own 
are  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery,  and  the  almost  impos- 
sibility of  a  man  who  has  been  apprenticed  to  a  sweep 
maintaining  a  resjiectable  position  in  society,  are  too 
well  knovra  to  our  friends  to  require  our  stating 
afresh  the  facts  which  have  been  for  so  many  years 
before  them,  and  we  trust  that  no  further  appeal  will  be 
needed  to  induce  them  to  continue  their  assistance  until 
this  form  of"  white  slavery"  shall  be  entirely  abolished. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  financial  statement 
that  we  are  in  want  of  immediate  assistance,  to  carry  on 
our  work  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Subscriptions  or 
donations  will  be  received  by  either  of  the  Secretaries, 

Edmund  Sturge. 
A.  J.  Naish. 

57. 

Letter  from  the  Procurator  Fiscal  of  Glasgow. 

City  Procurator  Fiscal's  Chambers, 
Sir,  Glasgow,  10th  December,  1862. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  re- 
quest conveyed  in  your  letter  of  3rd  December  instant. 

By  the  former  Police  Act  for  Glasgow  of  1 843  no 
person  was  allowed  to  act  as  a  chimney  sweep  for 
hire,  until  licensed  by  the  magistrates  and  town 
council,  who  were  empowered  to  make  regulations, 
as  conditions  of  such  licence,  to  be  enforced  by  penal- 
ties, and  likewise  to  exact  security  for  good  conduct. 
A  register  was  also  to  be  kept  of  such  licences,  and 
any  person  acting  without  a  licence  was  subject  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  30s .  Regulations  were  accord- 
ingly framed,  and  among  others  chimney  sweeps  were 
prohibited  from  permitting  or  suffering  any  child  or 
young  person  under  the  age  of  2 1  years  from  ascend- 
ing or  descending  any  chimney  or  entering  any  flue  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping,  cleaning,  or  coring  the  same, 
or  for  extinguishing  fire  therein.  The  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  acted  most  beneficially,  and  pre- 
vented the  use  of  climbing  boys  in  sweeping  chimneys 
in  Glasgow. 

The  existing  Police  Act  for  the  city  of  Glasgow 
passed  last  session  of  Parliament,  contains  somewhat 
similar  provisions  to  those  above  referred  to.  A 
Statutory  Committee  of  "  The  Board  of  Police,"  and 
consisting  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates  of  the 
city,  are  empowered  to  grant  such  licences  and  to 
make  byelaws  for  regulating  the  trade  of  chimney 
sweep,  &c.  These  byelaws  are  to  be  framed  and 
confirmed  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act  and  enforced 
by  the  imposition  of  penalties.  The  Committee  have 
the  revision  of  byelaws  under  consideration  at  present, 
and  those  enacted  will  be  equally  stringent  and  effec- 
tive in  preventing  the  use  of  climbing  boys,  as  the 
byelaws  under  the  previous  Act. 
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Climbing  Boys.      I  h.ive  transmitted  by  this  night's  post  a  copy  of 

  the  byelaws   and    statutory  enactments  regarding 

chimney  sweeps  under  the  Act  of  1843,  and  a  copy 
of  the  existing  Act,  with  the  following  sections  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  referred  to  marked  therein: — viz., 
from  sections  171  to  189  inclusive  as  to  the  granting 
of  licences  ;  section  248  empowering  the  magis- 
trates to  make  byelaws  ;  415  authorizing  the  imposition 
of  penalties  for  their  enforcement ;  and  from  sections 
414  to  422  inclusive  prescribing  the  mode  in  which 
the  byelaws  are  to  be  framed  confirmed,  published, 
and  enforced.  There  is  also  a  statutory  enactment 
contained  in  section  12  of  clanse  145  of  the  Glasgow 
Police  Act  of  1862  which  authorized  the  magistrate 
to  impose  a  penalty  of  51.,  or  to  imprison  for  30  days 
without  penalty  every  person  who  compels  or  knowingly 
allows  any  person  under  the  age  of  21  years  to  ascend  or 
descend  any  chimney  or  enter  a  flue  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning,  sweeping,  or-  coring  the  same  or  extinguish- 
ing fire  therein.  I  have  also  transmitted  application 
for  and  form  of  licence  to  which  the  new  regula- 
tions will  be  attached. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  additional  information 
in  my  power  which  may  be  required. 

I  have,  &c. 

P.  Selby,  Esq.,  John  Lang. 

Sec.  to  Children's  Employment  Commission, 
2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

No  58. 

Section  of  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  relative  to 
Chimney  Sweeps. 
Sect.  195.  "  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person 
within  the  limits  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as 
a  public  carter,  porter,  window  cleaner,  or  chimney 
sweep,  for  hire,  until  he  is  licensed  to  act,  in  either 
of  these  capacities,  by  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  of  the  said  city,  who  shall  cause  a  register 
of  such  persons  to  be  kept,  and  if  they  see  cause 
exact  security  for  their  fidelity  and  good  conduct  ; 
and  such  persons,  when  so  licensed,  shall  be  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  said  magistrates  and  town 
council  may  make  as  conditions  of  such  license,  or 
otherwise  for  their  government,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  the  stands  and  places  such  persons  shall  occupy 
with  their  carts,  barrows,  utensils,  or  implements, 
under  such  penalties,  not  exceeding  40s.  as  the  said 
magistrates  and  council  may  fix  ;  and  any  person 
acting  in  any  of  said  capacities,  without  being  so 
licensed,  or  the  licence  is  recalled  or  suspended, 
which  the  said  magistrates  are  hereby  authorized  to 
do  at  pleasure,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  40s.  for  each  offence." 

Regulations. 
Issued  22nd  October  1852. 

I .  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  chimney 
sweeper,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  unless  such 
person  shall  have  been  licensed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates  and  council,  either  by 
holding  a  badge  from  them,  or  from  a  master  chim- 
ney sweeper  licensed  by  them  ;  and  it  shall  be  de- 
claimed, in  each  licence,  that  the  person  receiving  the 
same  shall  be  bound  under  the  penalty  herein-after 
specified,  to  observe  these  regulations,  and  any  others 
that  may  hereafter  be  enacted  by  the  magistrates  or 
council. 

II.  Each  master  shall  receive  a  badge  for  himself  ; 
and  one  bearing  his  name  for  each  of  the  men  in  his 
employment,  for  whom  he  shall  be  responsible,  and 
whom  he  shall  be  bound  to  produce,  when  requii-ed,  to 
answer  to  any  complaint  brought  against  him  for  a 
contravention  of  these  regulations  ;  and  failing  the 
master  producing  the  person  complained  upon,  the 
master  shall  be  responsible  and  shall  be  proceeded 
against  accordingly. 

III.  Any  chimney  sweeper  holding  a  badge  from 
a  master,  on  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from  his  ser- 
vice, shall  immediately  deliver  up  his  badge  to  the 
person  from  whom  he  got  it. 

IV.  In  terms  of  the  Act  3  &  4  Victoria,  cap.  85., 
jio  chimney  sweeper  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  child 


or  young  person,  under  the  age  of  21  years,  to  ascend 
or  descend  any  chimney,  or  enter  any  flue,  for  the 
purpose  of  sweeping,  cleaning,  or  coring  the  same,  or 
for  extinguishing  fire  therein. 

V.  Every  licensed  chimney  sweeper  shall  be  bound 
to  accept  an  engagement  to  sweep  a  chimney  or  chim- 
neys when  required. 

VI.  Each  chimney  sweeper  shall  wear  his  badge  on 
the  left  arm  of  his  outer  garment,  and  shall  always  be 
provided  with  ropes,  besoms,  brushes,  ladders,  bags, 
and  all  other  implements  necessary  for  sweeping 
chimneys  and  extinguishing  fires.  He  shall  also  be 
provided  with  a  copy  of  these  regulations,  and  shall 
show  the  same  and  his  badge,  when  and  by  whomso- 
ever required.  No  chimney  sweeper  shall  transfer  or 
lend  his  badge  to  another. 

VII.  The  rates  to  be  charged  by  chimney  sweepers 
shall  be  according  to  the  annexed  Table. 

VIII.  Any  person  exacting  or  attempting  to  exact 
a  higher  rate  than  those  specified  in  the  annexed 
Table,  or  committing  any  other  breach  of  these  regu- 
lations, shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
40s.,  besides  deprivation  or  suspension  of  license. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  chimneys 
taking  fire,  the  magistrates  recommend  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  get  their  chimneys  swept  every  six  weeks,  and 
not  to  employ  or  admit  to  their  houses,  or  to  the  roof 
thereof,  any  chimney  sweeper  not  having  a  badge,  or 
who  refuses  to  produce  the  same  when  demanded. 
The  magistrates  also  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  to 
keep  the  hatchway,  or  other  access  to  the  roof  of  their 
houses,  properly  secured  ;  and  not  to  entrust  the  key 
to  any  chimney  sweeper  who  has  not  a  badge,  in  order 
to  prevent  theft  and  destruction  to  property. 

No.  59. 

Extracts  concerning  Chimney  Sweeps  from  the 
Glasgow  Police  and  Statute  Labour  Act. — 25°  & 
26°  Vict.  c.  cciv. 

Every  person  who  compels  or  knowingly  allows 
any  person  under  the  age  of  21  years  to  ascend  or 
descend  a  chimney  or  enter  a  flue  for  the  purpose  of 
sweeping,  cleaning,  or  coring  the  same,  or  for  extin- 
guishing fire  therein,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
51.  or  imprisonment  for  30  days. — (Sect  145.) 

Every  person  desirous  of  carrying  on  within  the 
the  city  the  calling  of  a  chimney  sweep,  shall  make 
an  application  in  writing  to  the  magistrates'  committee 
for  a  licence,  and  shall  sign  such  application,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Clerk.— (Sect  174.) 

The  magistrates'  committee  may  make  byelaws 
applicable  to  chimney  sweeps  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes  : — 

For  regulating  their  charges  ;  for  distinguishing 
them  by  badges  ;  and  generally  for  securing  civility 
and  preventing  extortion  or  misconduct. — (Sect.  148.) 

The  board  and  the  magistrates'  committee,  and  the 
chief  constable  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrates' 
committee,  may  make  byelaws  for  the  several  pm-poses 
for  which  they  are  by  this  Act  empowered  to  make 
byelaws,  and  may  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  them,  and 
enforce  them  by  the  imposition  of  penalties. — Sects. 
414  &  415. 

No.  59. 

Regulations  for  the  Chimney  Sweepers  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Section  of  the  Edinburgh  Police  Act  relative  to 
Chimney  Sweepers. 
243.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  act  as  a  chairman,  public  carter,  porter, 
chimney  sweeper,  or  carrier  of  coals,  for  hire, 
within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  until  he  is  licensed  to 
act  in  either  of  these  capacities  by  the  magistrates, 
who  shall  cause  a  register  of  such  j^ersons  to  be  kept, 
and,  if  they  see  cause,  exact  security  for  their  honesty 
and  good  conduct  ;  and  such  persons  when  so  licensed 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  magistrates 
may  make  as  conditions  of  such  licence,  or  otherwise 
for  their  government,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
stands  or  places  such  persons  shall  occupy,  with  their 
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carts,  barrows,  utensils,  or  implements,  under  such 
penalties,  not  exceeding  40*.,  as  the  magistrates  may 
fix  ;  and  any  person  acting  in  any  of  the  said  capa- 
cities without  having  such  licence,  or  after  such 
licence  is  recalled  or  suspended,  which  the  magistrates 
are  hereby  authorized  to  do  at  pleasure,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  for  each 
offence. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  1st  day  of  January  1849. 
Which  day  the  magistrates  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
being  assembled,  did  and  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the 
243rd  section  of  the  Edinburgh  Police  Act,  1848,  en- 
act and  ordain  the  following  byelaws  for  regulating 
the  chimney  sweepers  of  Edinburgh,  acting  as  such 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  Act, 

W.  Johnston,  Lord  Provost. 

John  Melville,  B. 

J.  H.  Stott,  B. 

And.  Tait,  B. 

Wm.  Tullis,  B. 

Byelaws. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  a 
chimney  sweeper  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Act, 
unless  such  person  shall  have  been  licenced  by  she 
magistrates,  either  by  directly  holding  a  badge  from 
from  them,  or  from  a  master  chimney  sweeper  licenced 
by  them  ;  and  each  person  receiving  a  badge  as  a 
chimney  sweeper  shall  accept  it  on  the  condition  that 
he  shall  observe  these  regulations,  and  any  others  the 
magistrates  may  from  time  to  time  enact. 

2.  Before  receiving  such  licence  he  shall  (if 
required)  produce  a  certificate  of  his  good  character, 
and  shall  also  find  caution  acted  in  the  burgh  court 
books  for  his  good  behaviour,  honesty,  and  intromis- 
sions, and  to  observe  and  obey  these  regulations,  or 
any  others  the  magistrates  may  think  proper  to  make 
for  regulating  chimney  sweepers,  under  the  penalty  of 
40s.  attour  performance  ;  and  when  his  cautioner  dies, 
or  leaves  Edinburgh,  the  chimney  sweeper  shall  give 
intimation  thereof  to  the  Depute  City  Clerk,  and  find 
another  cautioner. 

3.  Each  master  shall  receive  a  badge  for  himself, 
and  one,  bearing  his  name,  for  each  of  the  men  in  his 
employment,  for  whom  he  shall  be  responsible,  and 
shall  produce  when  required  to  answer  to  any  com- 
plaint which  may  be  brought  against  him  for  a 
contravention  of  these  regulations  ;  and  failing  his 
producing  the  man,  the  complaint  shall  proceed  against 
the  master.  Any  chimney  sweeper  holding  a  badge 
from  a  master  after  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from 
his  service,  and  refusing  or  delaying  to  deliver  the 
same  when  required,  shall  be  liable  in  a  penalty  of 
40*. 

4.  When  a  chimney  takes  fire,  only  the  two  chim- 
ney sweepers  with  badges  first  present  will  be  entitled 
to  enter  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
the  fire,  unless  others  are  specially  called  by  the  occu- 
piers, or  by  the  police,  to  assist ;  and  no  chimney 
sweeper  will  be  entitled  to  refuse  his  assistance  in 
extinguishing  fires  when  called  for. 

5.  Chimney  sweepers  failing  or  refusing  to  show 
their  badge  when  demanded  may  be  denied  admittance 
to  any  house,  the  chimney  of  which  is  on  fire  ;  and  no 
person  shall  refuse  admittance  to  the  first  two  licensed 
chimney  sweepers  who  may  present  themselves,  or  to 
any  others  who  may  be  required,  whether  firemen  or 
chinmey  sweepers,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  a 
chimney  on  fire  in  the  premises. 

6.  Chimney  sweepers  wilfully  injuring  or  desti'oying 
chimney  stalks  or  cans,  or  grates,  will  be  lialjle  in  the 
penalty  in  the  aforesaid  Act,  and  also  in  reparation 
and  restitution  of  the  property  destroyed. 

7.  No  licensed  chimney  sweeper  shall  be  entitled 
to  refuse  an  engagement  to  sweep  a  chimney  or  chim- 
neys when  required. 

8.  Each  chimney  sweeper  shall  wear  his  badge  on 
the  breast  of  his  outer  garment,  and  shall  always  be 
provided  with  ropes,  besoms,  brushes,  ladders,  bags, 
and  all  other  implements  necessary  for  sweeping 
chimneys  and  extinguishing  fires.    He  shall  be  ready 
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on  all  occasions  to  serve  the  inhabitants  ;  and  shall  ClimbingB( 
always  conduct  himself  in  a  civil  and  decorous  manner. 
He  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  shall  show  the  same  and  his  badge  when  and 
by  whomsoever  required.  No  chimney  sweeper  shall 
transfer  or  lend  his  badge  to  another. 

9.  All  fares  shall  be  charged  according  to  the  an- 
nexed table  ;  and  any  person  committing  any  breach 
thereof,  or  of  these  regulations,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  40s.,  besides  deprivation  or 
suspension  of  licence. 

10.  The  city  ofiicers  and  constables  of  police  are 
authorised  and  enjoined  to  see  these  regulations  en- 
forced, and  all  complaints  arising  out  of  any  breach 
thereof,  shall  proceed,  at  the  instance  of  the  procurator 
fiscal  of  the  city,  before  the  magistrates. 

Note. — Extra  work  required  to  be  done  in  sweeping 
any  vent,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  or  as  may  be  decided  by  the  master  of  fire 
engines  or  other  party  to  whom  any  dispute  may  be 
referred. 

In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  chimneys 
taking  fire,  the  magistrates  recommend  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  get  their  chimneys  swept  every  six  weeks, 
and  not  employ  or  admit  to  their  houses,  or  to  the  roof 
thereof,  any  chimney  sweeper  not  having  a  badge,  or 
who  refuses  to  produce  the  same  when  demanded. 

The  magistrates  also  recommend  to  the  inhabitants 
to  keep  properly  secured  the  hatchway  or  other  access 
to  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  not  to  entrust  the  key 
thereof  to  any  chimney  sweeper  who  has  not  a  badge, 
in  order  to  prevent  theft  and  destruction  to  property. 

No.  60. 

Sir,  Aberdeen,  30th  April  1863. 

In  answer  to  your  communication  of  14th  in- 
stant anent  the  employment  of  children  in  the  sweep- 
ing of  chimneys,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  practice 
does  not  exist  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  that  very 
young  persons  are  not  employed  at  all  by  the  men 
who  clean  chimneys. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  byelaw  or  regulation  or 
local  act  bearing  upon  this  subject,  but  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland 
the  sending  of  a  young  child  through  a  sooty  chimney 
would  be  punishable  as  an  offence  or  crime.  To  send 
a  cat  or  other  domestic  animal  through  such  a  place 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  a  contravention  of  the 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  and  the  common  law  of 
Scotland  would  in  my  opinion  reach  and  punish  any 
act  done  to  a  child  which  would  amount  to  cruelty  if 
done  to  an  animal.  As  to  being  able  to  give  evidence 
which  might  be  useful  to  the  Commission,  you  perceive 
that  it  would  be  of  a  negative  sort,  but,  perhaps,  not 
the  less  useful.  We  have  in  Aberdeen,  I  dare  say,  all 
sorts  of  narrow  and  crooked  and  awkward  chimneys, 
and  it  appears  tj-at  the  tradesmen,  chiefly  slaters,  who 
are  employed  -io  clean  them  manage  to  do  so  with- 
out employing  children. 

I  am,  &c. 

Geo.  Corcierhead, 
P.  Selby,  Esq.,  Procurator  Fiscal. 

Children's  Employment  Commission, 
2,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

No.  61. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Whitehead  (Master  Sweep). 

Gentlemen,  Liverpool,  21st  Feb.  1863. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  I  beg  respectfully 
to  offer  my  views  respecting  the  defects  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  3  &  4  Vict.  cap.  85.,  passed  in  1840, 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  employment  of 
children  or  young  persons  under  the  age  of  21  years 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  chimneys  and  flues,  &c.,  &c. 

The  first  great  defect  in  this  Act  is  the  clause  which 
makes  it  illegal  for  any  magistrate  to  apprentice  a  boy 
to  the  trade  of  a  chimney  sweeper  under  the  age  of  16 
years  ;  but  this  clause  has  no  effect  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  because  it  does  not  prevent  chimney 
sweepers  from  Laving  boys  in  their  employ  who  are 
not  apprenticed  ;  the  consequence  is  that  large  numbers 
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Climlbm"-  Boys,  keep  small  boys,  from  8  years  of  ago  upwards,  and  in 

.   most  if  not  all  such  cases  for  the  purpose  of  climbing, 

contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 

The  next  defect  is  the  fact  that  tliere  is  no  recog- 
nized authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  therefore  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  a  few  individuals,  who  have  spent  large  sums 
of  money,  much  time,  and  have  suif'ered  from  personal 
insult,  in  their  humane  efforts  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
■  of  this  excellent  law. 

The  next  defect  I  beg  to  notice  is  the  building 
clause,  regulating  the  constructing  of  chimneys  and 
flues.  This  clause  is  framed  in  a  very  loose  manner, 
for  there  is  a  very  great  ditiiculty  in  proving  the  angles 
are  more  acute  than  the  law  allows,  and  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  fixed  iu  tliat  definite  manner  necessary  in 
such  a  case  ;  the  consequence  is,  the  law  is  seldom 
thought  of  by  builders,  and  we  have  many  angular 
chimneys  constructed,  both  in  ignorance  and  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Another  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  Act  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  is  the  fact  that  the  law  is  violated  in- 
doors, and  we  know  many  instances  where  the  sweep 
has  locked  himself  in  the  I'oom  until  the  chimney  was 
cleaned  ;  therefore,  although  we  were  satisfied  the  law 
was  being  broken,  we  had  no  means  of  getting  any 
evidence  of  the  fixct. 

From  what  I  have  stated  above  you  will  see  many 
alterations  will  be  required  to  make  the  law  effective 
in  preventing  the  use  of  climbing  boys  ;  but  I  believe 
the  following  suggestions  properly  drawn  out  in  detail 
would,  if  embodied  in  an  amendment  of  the  Act,  add 
much  to  its  efficiency  : — 

1.  As  regards  the  building  clause.  I  think  that  as 
in  most  large  towns  there  are  building  surveyors,  em- 
ployed by  the  Corporation,  that  all  jjlans  for  buildings 
should  be  submitted  for  their  approval,  and  if  the 
chimneys  ai'e  not  constructed  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  Act  let  him  reject  them  ;  and  for  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  Act  let  the  responsibility  be  definite, 
and  placed  on  either  the  architect  or  builder  of  the 
premises. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  boys  being  em- 
ployed by  chimney  sweepers  under  age,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  each  young  person  be  registered  by  the 
magistrates,  under  the  age  of  21  years,  that  no  boy 
under  the  age  of  15  years  be  allowed  in  the  business 
under  any  circumstances  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those 
boys  who  are  registered,  the  register  should  contain 
his  age,  name,  and  any  other  particulars  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  arranged  so  that  such  particulars  might  be 
obtained  as  evidence  in  case  the  boy  should  be  em- 
ployed contrary  to  the  law,  as  before  stated,  according 
to  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict.  cap.  85. 

3.  I  would  suggest  that  this  Act  should  be  brought 
under  direct  control  of  the  police  authorities,  so  that 
it  would  be  part  of  the  policeman's  duty  to  see  that 
this  law  was  strictly  observed,  the  same  as  any  other 
law ;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  law  is  violated  in-doors, 
the  police  should  have  the  power  of  gaining  admit- 
tance into  any  premises  when  they  believe  the  law  is 
being  broken.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the 
police  does  not  take  the  least  notice  Avhether  the  law 
is  observed  or  not,  and  I  have  found  in  some  instances 
that  the  magistrates  have  really  discouraged  the  police 
from  performing  their  duty  so  far  as  regards  this  Act. 

4.  I  would  suggest  that  that  portion  of  the  infor- 
mation clause  wdiich  gives  the  informer  one  half  of  the 
fine  when  paid  should  be  altered,  for  although  the  fine 
is  very  seldom  paid,  yet  it  leaves  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  prosecuting  parties  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  share  of  the  penalty,  and  you  must  be 
aware  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  a  common 
INFORMER,  which  is  the  term  generally  used  in  these 
cases,  often,  I  believe,  to  excite  sympathy  in  favour  of 
the  defendant,  and  to  try  and  damage  the  j^rosecutor. 
I  therefore  believe  that  if  this  clause  was  carefully 
altered  it  would  do  much  good,  by  placing  the  police- 


man iu  some  measure  in  the  place  of  the  informer  ; 
yet  it  should  be  left  sufficiently  open  to  allow  any 
benevolent  persons  still  to  interest  themselves  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Another  great  discouragement  in  carrying  out  this 
law  has  been  the  heavy  costs ;  iu  many  cases,  I  be- 
lieve, made  much  higher  than  necessary,  and  the 
amounts  varying  according  to  the  rules  of  the  court 
in  which  the  case  has  to  be  tried.  In  Liverpool  the 
cost  is  4s.  6d.;  but  in  some  of  the  courts  in  the  coun- 
try I  have  heard  of  the  costs  amounting  to  nearly 
21.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  regulating  the 
cost  in  any  amendment,  so  tliat  it  Avould  be  the  same 
in  every  court,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  although  the  Act 
abolishing  the  use  of  climbing  boys  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1842,  thei'e  are  yet  hundreds  of  helpless 
children  still  employed  in  this  dangerous  and  degrading 
employment,  simply  because  the  friends  of  the  climb- 
ing boy  have  never  been  able  to  enforce  the  law  from 
its  very  defective  state,  for  the  purpose  it  was  intended 
for  ;  and  until  there  is  a  laAV  much  more  stringent,  and 
which  can  be  carried  out  Avitli  much  more  ease,  I  fear 
the  present  state  of  things  will  continue,  and  many 
more  climbing  boys  be  added  to  the  already  large  list 
employed  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  scribbled  these  few  remarks,  gleaned  from 
my  personal  experience  iu  this  matter,  and  Iiad  time 
admitted  I  would  have  submitted  my  remarks  in  a 
more  regular  form.  Ti'usting  you  will  excuse  these 
few  hasty  lines, 

I  remain,  &c. 
To  the  Commissioners  George  Whitehead, 

for  Inquiring  into  the  3,  South  Street, 

Employment  of  Children  Toxteth  Park, 

and  Young  Persons. 

No.  62. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
My  Lord,  Boxmoor,  March  14th,  1862. 

Your  humble  servant  is  a  chimney  sweep,  and 
has  left  off  using  climbing  boys  according  to  the  act 
of  parliament,  for  severall  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
injury  to  myself  and  the  trade  in  general.  Of  all  my 
neighbouring  chimney  sweeps,  using  boys  under  age, 
i  laid  an  information  before  the  magistrates  at  Hemel 
Hempstead,  of  an  infringement  of  the  act  ;  the  de- 
fendant boy  being  about  10  years  of  age  went  and 
swept  a  chimney,  and  the'  master  went  to  the  house 
and  left  the  boy  by  himself  to  evade  the  law,  the 
occupiers  admitting  to  me  and  the  police  officer  the 
witness,  that  the  master  had  been  to  the  house  and 
saw  that  the  boy  was  up  the  chimney.  The  master 
sweep  came  to  my  house  for  me  to  compromise  the 
case,  but  i  would  not,  as  my  object  is  not  to  make 
money  but  to  compell  the  masters  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  climbing  boys,  for  the  benefitt  of  the  poor  boys 
who  receive  no  education  and  grow  up  in  all  manner 
of  vice.  The  magistrates  were  pregudiced  against 
the  act,  one  of  the  magistrates  made  the  remark  at 
the  bench  that  it  was  the  worst  act  that  was  framed, 
they  dismissed  the  case  and  charged  me  the  complain- 
ant with  12s.  expenses,  i  was  informed  your  lord- 
ship first  introduced  the  bill,  and  as  your  humble 
servant  was  apprenticed  in  london  and  can  sympathise 
for  the  hardships  and  cruelties  practised  on  the  climb- 
ing boys,  your  humble  servant  has  a  large  family  to 
provide  for,  and  i  can  cadidly  assert  that  i  am  the 
only  mechanical  sweep  in  the  county,  so  that  am 
greatly  injured  by  men  going  about  and  doing  my 
work  with  climbing  boys,  so  taking  the  bread  from 
my  family.  My  object  in  Avriting  to  your  lordship  is 
to  know  whether  you  can  inform  me  how  to  proceed, 
i  hope  your  lordship  will  pardon  me  for  trespassing 
on  your  valuable  time. 

Your  humble  servant, 
Boxmoor,  Charles  Skinner. 

near,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 
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No.  63. 
LEICESTER. 

Some  Accoxint  of  an  Attempt  to  enforce  the  Act  of 
3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85.,  with  reference  to  the  Employment 
of  Children  in  sweeping  Chimneys,  1856  to  1863. 
In  October  1855  a  chimney  sweep  was  charged  be- 
fore the  magistrates  at  the  Town  Hall,  Leicester, 
with  illtreating  a  child.    In  consequence,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  3  8s  4  Vict.  chap.  85.,  which  renders  it  illegal 
to  employ  any  child  or  young  person  under  the  age 
of  21  years  to  ascend  or  descend  any  chimney  or  flue 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  same. 

On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  about  37  children 
were  employed  in  the  town  by  19  master  sweeps. 
Notice  was  given  to  these  men  and  the  public  that 
after  the  1st  of  January  1856  any  person  found  em- 
ploying children  in  this  illegal  occupation  within  the 
borough  would  be  prosecuted.  An  address  was  issued 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  this  step  Avas  taken,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  To  obviate  any  reasonable  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  sweeps,  that  the  notice  was 
short,  and  that  they  could  not  follow  their  occupation 
for  want  of  machines,  a  new  machine  was  presented 
by  the  association  to  each  man  ;  the  whole  cost  being 
about  57Z. 

On  the  first  of  March  following  all  the  master 
sweeps  in  the  county  of  Leicester  were  likewise  pre- 
sented with  machines,  under  a  written  promise  from 
each  of  them  that  he  would  thenceforth  discontinue 
the  use  of  boys. 

The  whole  number  of  children  and  young  persons 
illegally  employed  in  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester 
was  found  to  be  upwards  of  100. 

The  cost  of  the  machines  presented  to  the  master 
sweeps  was  147Z. 

It  was  soon  found  that  many  of  the  sweeps  in  the 
county,  notwithstanding  their  written  engagement, 
were  continuing  the  use  of  "  climbing  boys,"  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  measures  to  detect  and 
prosecute  offenders. 

Another  circumstance  which  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  association  was  at  first  rather  startling,  though 
when  it  came  to  be  considered  not  at  all  surprising, 
namely,  that  many  of  the  100  children  thus  liberated 
in  Leicestershire  were  bought  up  and  carried  off  to 
other  counties,  still  to  be  kept  to  their  cruel  and  illegal 
occupation. 

The  undersigned  acted  as  treasurer  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  not  a  few  cases  came  to  his  knowledge 
Avhere  the  children  were  taken  to  distances  of  from 
20  to  100  miles  from  Leicester. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  to  those  who  took  the  most 
interest  in  the  subject,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  extend  the  association  so  as  to  lead  ultimately  to 
the  abolition  of  the  system  throughout  the  country. 

In  January  1857  the  Midland  Association  was 
formed  intended  to  cover  the  counties  of  Leicester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Northampton,  and  part  of  War- 
wick ;  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  cany  out 
the  law.  Before  entering  upon  prosecutions,  however, 
a  considerable  sum  was  expeuded  in  advertising  and 
printing,  so  that  by  the  press  and  other  means  the 
public  might  be  well  informed,  and  an  opportunity  be 
given  to  the  men  to  dismiss  the  boys  and  to  conform 
to  the  law. 

In  addition,  various  places  outside  the  association, 
as  Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Grantham,  Lincoln,  &c., 
were  visited  and  public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  public  opinion  upon  the  subject.  In 
some  of  these  towns  associations  were  formed  result- 
ing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  success. 

For  about  three  years  the  Midland  Association  was 
kept  alive  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  carry 
out  the  law. 


In  June  1858  an  influential  deputation  waited  upon  Ciimbing  Boys, 

the  Home  Secretary  (the  Right  Honourable  S.  II.   

Walpole)  to  ask  that  returns  might  be  obtained 
through  the  police  authorities  of  the  number  of  young 
persons  still  employed  in  this  occupation,  with  other 
information  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  result  of 
the  application  was  not  what  the  committee  desired, 
and  no  further  effort  was  made  in  that  direction. 

It  was  found  that  nothing  but  a  constant  system  of 
detecting  offenders,  and  prosecutions  resulting  there- 
from, could  be  effective  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  system. 
The  difficulty,  indeed  impossibility  of  finding  suitable 
persons  to  undertake  the  office  of  detective,  and  the 
time  required  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion, caused  the  association  to  virtually  cease  to  exist 
after  about  three  years. 

The  undersigned,  however,  has  still  kept  up  the 
prosecution  of  offenders  at  his  own  expense  in  the 
town  and  county  of  Leicester  to  the  present  time, 
and  it  gives  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
state  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  for 
years,  a  single  child  employed  in  sweeping  chimneys 
in  the  town  of  Leicester,  with  a  population  of  upwards 
of  70,000.  In  the  county  there  are  still  a  few  chil- 
dren employed,  and  prosecutions  take  place  from  time 
to  time.  The  cost  of  these  prosecutions  was  about 
mi.  in  1862. 

In  1856  an  application  was  made  to  the  quarter 
sessions  for  the  police  to  receive  instructions  to  watch 
and  inform  against  offenders,  and  a  circular  was  issued 
in  consequence  by  the  chief  constable.  This  was 
supplemented  in  1861  by  a  much  more  stringent  order, 
and  now  information  is  given  to  a  solicitor  employed 
by  the  undersigned,  and  prosecutions  take  place  with 
the  aid  of  the  police. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  police  and  of  the  undersigned 
are  rendered  very  much  less  effective  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  children 
being  regularly  employed  in  the  ac^oining  counties, 
where  there  appears  to  be  no  person  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  prosecu- 
tions. 

The  undersigned  may  here  remark  that  it  has  been 
most  painful  to  him  to  find  that  there  is  a  regular 
system  established  in  this  country  for  the  hire  and 
sale  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this 
cruel  and  illegal  occupation. 

Numbers  of  instances  of  this  kind  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  undersigned  during  the  time  he  has 
taken  an  interest  in  this  question,  and  he  would  venture 
to  remark  in  conclusion,  that  in  his  opinion  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice  of  employing  "  climbing 
boys  "  in  Great  Britain  is  highly  discreditable  to  the 
nation,  and  moreover  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  day  if  the  iniquities  of  it  were  properly  under- 
stood. 

E.  S,  Ellis, 

Leicester, 
April  4,  1863. 


A  deputation  to  Mr.  Walpole  on  the  illegal  practice 
of  employing  children  in  sweeping  chimneys,  with  a 
view  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  on  that  subject,  had  an  interview  Avith  the 
Home  Secretary  on  Saturday.  Tlie  deputation  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Biggs,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  the 
Right  Hon.  M,  T.  Baines,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Paxton.  M.P., 
Mr.  Beale,  M.P.,  Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  D.  Harris, 
M.P.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Evans,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Pease,  M.P., 
Mr,  F.  Wedgwood,  Etruria,  Mr.  R.  Carr,  Alnwick, 
Mr.  J.  Cash,  Coventry,  Rev.  E.  Maddison,  Grantham, 
E.  Eddisou,  Leeds,  Mr.  E.  S.  Ellis,  Leicester, 
W.  Wood,  Manchester,  Mr.  Alderman  IMauton, 
Birmingham,  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Glass,  London. 


Mr 
Mr 
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Memorial  of  Employers  in  the  Potteries. 

{Referred  to  at  page  viii.) 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart., 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department. 

We,  whose  signatures  are  subjoined  being  manufacturers 
in  the  district  of  Staffordshire,  commonly  known  as  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  having  under  our  consideration  the 
following  facts  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children 
in  this  district : 

I.  That  children  are  employed  in  the  potteries  at  a  very 

early  age,  and  in  a  way  to  interfere  injuriously  with 
their  education. 

II.  That  the  majority  of  the  children  appear  to  be  taken 

from  school  in  this  district  before  they  are  10  years 
old.  As  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  age  of  the  first  class  in  15  out  of  the  21 
national  schools  of  this  district  is  only  10  •  2  years, 
and  that  four-fifths  of  the  children  leave  before  they 
reach  the  first  class. 

III.  That  in  22  out  of  about  116  manufactories  in  the 
district  where  inquiry  was  made,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  177  children  under  10  years  of  age,  and 
576  others  under  13  years  of  age;  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  employment  in  the  potteries 
which  causes  the  early  removal  of  the  children  from 
school  before  noticed. 

IV.  That  this  state  of  things  is  the  cause  of  various 
moral  and  physical  evils  to  the  youthful  population 
of  this  district ; 

[a.)  A  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  670  working  children 
questioned  on  the  subject,  185  (or  27  '  6  per 
cent.)  professed  themselves  unable  to  read ; 

(6.)  That  the  employment  of  children  at  so  tender 
an  age  is  injurious  to  their  health,  stunts 
their  growth,  and  causes  in  many  cases  a  ten- 
dency to  consumption,  and  distortion  of  the 
spine,  &c.,  as  we  have  the  evidence  of  compe- 
tent medical  men  to  testify. 


V.  That  much  as  we  deplore  the  evils  before  mentioned 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  prevent  them  by  any 
scheme  of  agreement  between  the  manufacturers  as 
to  the  employment  of  children ;  as  a  portion  only 
of  the  employers  could  be  brought  to  consent  to 
such  an  agreement. 
Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  we  have  come 
to  the  conviction  that  some  legislative  enactment  is  wanted 
to  prevent  children  from  being  employed  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  to  secure  to  them  at  any  rate  a  minimum  of  education ; 
and  we  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Legislature,  the 
advisableness  of  appointing  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  complained  of. 

(Signed) 

M  iNTON  &  Co.  -  .  •  Stoke-upon -Trent. 

John  Dimmock  &  Co.  -  Hanley. 

Edwd.  Jno.  RiDGvi^AY  -  Ditto. 

J.  W.  Parkhurst  -  -  Ditto. 
Wilkinson  &  Richard  -  Ditto. 
Joseph  Clementson  -  -  Ditto. 
JosiAH  Wedgwood  &  Sons  -  Etruria. 
Geo  W.  Ashvv^orth  &  Bros.  -  Hanley. 
William  Webberley  -  Longton. 

Frederick  Chetham  -  Ditto. 

John  Lockett  -          -  Ditto. 

Thomas  Betbury      -  -  Ditto. 

James  Broadhurst    -  -  Ditto. 

Samuel  Elkin  -  -  Ditto. 

Sampson,  Bridgwood,  &  Son  Ditto. 
Charles  Allerton  &  Sons  -  Ditto. 
Pinder,  Bourne  &  Co.  -  Burslem. 
Hope  &  Carter         -  -  Ditto. 

Cook,  Edye,  &  H.  Calken  -  Ditto. 
John  S.  Hill  -  -          -  Ditto. 

Wm.  Adams     -  -  -  Turnstall. 

Beech  &  Hancock  -  -  Ditto. 
Edwd.  Challoner    -  -  Ditto. 

Wm.  Adams  &  Sons    -  -  Stoke. 

Elijah  Hughes         -  -  Cobridge. 

Richard  Edwards     -         -  Dutchall. 


Abstract  of  the  Factory  Acts,  directed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  be  fixed  on  a  moveable  Board,  and  hung  up  in  the  Entrance 
of  every  Factory,  in  pursuance  of  the  28th  Section  of  the  7  Yict.  c.  15. 


Explanation  of  Words. 

"  Child,"  means  a  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age. — 
7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  73. 

"  Young  Person,"  means  a  person  of  thirteen  and  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  73. 

"  Parent,"  means  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  the 
legal  custody  of  any  child  or  young  person. — 7  Vict.  c.  15. 
s.  73. 

"  Employment." — Any  person  working,  whether  for 
wages  or  not,  or  as  a  learner  or  otherwise,  either  in  any 
manufacturing  process,  or  in  any  labour  incident  to  any 
manufacturing  process,  or  in  cleaning  any  part  of  the 
factory,  or  in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  the  machinery, 
or  in  any  kind  of  work  whatsoever,  save  as  herein-after 
excepted,  is  deemed  to  be  "  employed." — 7  Vict.  c.  15. 
s.  73. 

"  Mill-gearing  "  comprehends  every  shaft,  whether  up- 
right, oblique,  or  horizontal,  and  every  wheel,  drum,  or 
pulley  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is 
communicated  to  any  machine  appertaining  to  the  manu- 
facturing process. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  73. 

Nothing  in  the  Factory  Acts  extends  to  any  young  per- 
son being  a  mechanic,  artisan,  or  labourer,  working  only 
in  making  and  repairing  the  machinery  or  any  part  of  the 
factory. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  73. 


The  enactments  respecting  the  hours  of  labour  do  not 
apply  to  young  persons  employed  solely  in  packing  goods  in 
a  warehouse,  or  part  of  a  factory  not  used  for  any  manu- 
facturing process,  or  for  any  labour  incident  to  a  manu- 
facturing process. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  73. 

Power  of  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspectors, 

Every  Inspector  and  Sub-Inspector  has  power  to  enter 
any  factory  when  any  person  is  employed  therein,  and  any 
school  in  which  children  employed  in  factories  are  educated, 
and  to  take  with  him  the  certifying  surgeon  and  any  peace 
officer,  and  to  examine  every  person  whom  he  shall  find  in 
such  ifactory  or  school,  or  whom  he  shall  believe  to  have 
been  employed  in  a  factory  within  two  months  next  pre- 
ceding. And  every  person  who  shall  refuse  to  be  examined, 
or  who  shall  refuse  to  sign  his  name  or  affix  his  mark  to 
a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  respecting  which 
he  shall  have  been  examined,  or  who  shall  conceal  or  pre- 
vent any  person  from  appearing  before  or  being  examined 
by  an  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector,  or  who  shall  prevent  or 
delay  the  admission  of  an  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector  to 
any  part  of  a  factory  or  school,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  three,  and  not  more  than  ten  pounds. — 7  Vict, 
c.  15.  ss.  3.  61. 
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Every  inspector  and  sub-inspector  may  summon  offen- 
ders and  witnesses. — 7  Vict.  e.  15.  s.  50. 

Abstracts  and  Notices. 

This  abstract  and  the  following  notices,  written  or 
printed  in  legible  characters,  and  fixed  on  moveable  boards 
(each  particular  notice  being  signed  by  the  occupier  of  the 
factory  or  his  agent),  must  be  hung  up  in  the  entrance  of 
every  factory,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the 
persons  employed. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  28,  and  Schd.  C. 

1 .  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Inspector  and  Sub- 
Inspector  of  the  district. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  28,  and  Schd.  C. 

2.  The  name  and  address  of  the  Surgeon  who  grants 
certificates  for  the  factory. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  28,  and 
Schd.  C. 

3.  A  notice  of  the  clock  by  which  the  hours  of  work  are 
regulated ;  which  clock  must  be  a  public  clock,  or  some 
other  clock  open  to  public  view,  approved  by  an  Inspector 
or  sub-inspector. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  26.  28,  and  Schd.  C. 

4.  The  times  of  the  day,  and  amount  of  time  allowed  for 
meals. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  28,  and  Schd.  C,  and  13  &  14 
Vict.  c.  54.  s.  8. 

5.  All  time  lost  which  is  intended  to  be  recovered,  and  all 
time  which  shall  be  recovered. —  7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  33.  34, 
and  Schd.  C. 

6.  A  notice  approved  of  and  signed  by  an  inspector 
when  it  is  intended  to  employ  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  between  seven  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the 
evening.— 13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54.  s.  6,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c. 
104.  s.  2. 

In  case  any  abstract  or  notice  shall  become  illegible,  the 
occupier  of  the  factory  must  cause  a  new  copy  to  be  hung 
up.— 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  28. 

Registration. 

No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed 
m  any  factory  until  his  or  her  name  has  been  registered. — 
i-7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  9,  and  Schd.  B. 

Surgical  Certificates. 

No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed 
without  a  surgical  certificate. — 3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.  s.  14, 
and  7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  9. 

The  Inspectors  are  empowered  to  appoint  certifying 
surgeons. — 7  Vict.  e.  15.  s.  8. 

A  surgical  certificate  for  each  person  under  sixteen  must 
be  obtained  before  employing  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
required,  except  that,  when  all  surgical  certificates  for  a 
factory  are  granted  by  the  appointed  certifying  surgeon, 
persons  may  be  employed  without  a  surgical  certificate  for 
seven  working  days,  or,  when  the  certifying  surgeon  resides 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  factory,  for  thirteen  working 
days.— 3  &  4  Wm.  4.  c.  103.  s.  11,  and  7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  16 
and  17. 

No  surgical  certificate  can  be  granted,  except  on  personal 
inspection  of  the  person  named  therein,  and  no  certifying 
surgeon  can  issue  a  surgical  certificate  elsewhere  than  at  the 
factory  where  such  person  is  to  be  employed,  unless  for 
special  cause  allowed  by  an  Inspector.  Certifying  surgeons 
refusing  to  grant  a  certificate,  must,  when  required,  certify 
the  reasons  for  such  refusal. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  11. 

Every  Inspector  and  Sub-Inspector  may  annul  any  sur- 
gical certificate  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  the  real 
age  of  the  person  mentioned  therein  to  be  less  than  that 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  or  if  the  certifying  surgeon  of 
the  district  shall  deem  such  person  to  be  then  of  deficient 
health  or  strength,  or  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  incapa- 
citated for  labour,  or  liable  to  be  injured  by  continued 
employment. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  14. 

The  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector  must  give  to  any  person 
demanding  it,  a  requisition  entitling  him,  on  payment  of 
Is.,  to  a  certified  copy  of  the  register  of  the  birth  or  baptism 
of  the  party  whose  surgical  certificate  has  been  refused  or 
annulled,  except  when  a  surgical  certificate  has  been 
refused  or  annulled  in  consequence  of  deficient  health  or 
strength,  or  of  disease  or  bodily  infirmity. — 7  Vict.  c.  15. 
s.  13. 

No  person  under  sixteen  can  be  employed  on  proof  of 
real  age  only. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  15. 

The  occupier  is  to  pay  the  certifying  surgeon ;  but  cannot 
deduct  more  than  threepence  from  the  wages  of  the  person 
for  whom  any  surgical  certificate  may  have  been  granted. 
—7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  13. 

Employment  of  Children  under  13  Years  of  Age. 

No  child  under  eight  years  of  age  can  be  employed. — 
7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  29. 

No  child  can  be  employed  before  six  in  the  morning  or 
after  six  at  night. — 16  &  17  Vict.  c.  104.  s.  1. 

S  s 


No  child  can  be  employed  on  any  Saturday  after  two  in 
the  afternoon  for  any  purpose  whatever. — 16  &  17  Vict.  c. 
104.  s.  I. 

No  child  can  be  employed  more  than  six  hours  and 
thirty  minutes  in  any  day,  and  no  child  employed  before 
noon  shall  be  employed  in  the  same,  or  any  other  factory, 
after  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  except  where 
young  persons  and  women  work  only  ten  hours,  and  notice 
thereof  has  been  given  to  the  Inspector  of  the  district, 
children  may  be  employed  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  on 
three  alternate  days  of  every  week ;  provided  such  children 
be  not  employed  in  the  same,  or  any  other  factory,  on  two 
successive  days,  nor  after  two  on  any  Saturday ;  and  pro- 
vided such  children  attend  school  as  required  when  so 
employed.— 7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  30  &  31 ;  16  &  17  Vict.  c. 
104.  s.  1. 

Any  child  above  eleven,  employed  solely  in  the  winding 
and  throwng  of  raw  silk,  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  young  persons  and  women.^ — 13  &  14  Vict.  c. 
54.  s.  7. 

School  Attendance. 

The  parent  or  person  having  any  direct  benefit  from  the 
wages  of  any  child  under  thirteen,  employed  in  a  factory, 
must  cause  such  child  to  attend  school.  —  7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  38, 

Every  child  must  attend  school  for  three  hours  between 
eight  in  the  morning  and  si.x  in  the  evening  on  every 
working  day,  except  Saturday.  But  any  child  attending 
school  after  one  o'clock  between  the  first  of  November  and 
the  last  day  of  February,  is  not  required  to  remain  in  school 
more  than  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  non-attendance  of 
every  child  is  excused  when  he  shall  be  certified  by  the 
schoolmaster  to  have  been  prevented  from  attending  by 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  and  during  any  holiday 
or  half-holiday  authorized  by  this  Act,  or  by  consent  in 
wTiting  of  the  Inspector,  or,  where  the  schoolroom  is 
situated  within  the  outer  boundary  of  the  factory  at  which 
such  child  is  employed,  when  such  school  shall  be  closed 
in  consequence  of  the  factory  ceasing  to  be  at  work  during 
the  whole  day. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  38. 

When  children  are  employed  for  ten  hours  on  three 
alternate  days,  they  must  attend  school  for  five  hours 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening  on 
each  week  day  preceding  each  day's  employment,  except  on 
Saturdays. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.31. 

School  Certificates. 

The  occupier  of  every  factory  in  which  a  child  is  employed 
must,  on  Monday,  or  other  day  appointed  by  an  Inspector, 
obtain  a  certificate,  in  the  form  required,  that  such  child 
has  attended  school  during  the  foregone  week  ;  and  must 
produce  such  certificate  when  required ;  and  must  pay  for 
the  education  of  each  child  any  sum  the  Inspector  may 
require,  not  exceeding  twopence  per  week.  The  occupier 
may  deduct  from  the  wages  payable  to  such  child,  any  sum 
he  shall  have  been  required  to  pay,  not  exceeding  one- 
twelfth  part  of  such  weekly  wages. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  39. 

An  Inspector  may  annul  a  schoolmaster's  certificate,  if 
he  be  of  opinion  such  schoolmaster  is  unfit  to  instruct 
children,  by  reason  of  his  incapacity  to  teach  them  to  read 
and  write,  from  his  gross  ignorance,  or  from  his  not  having 
the  books  and  materials  necessary  to  teach  them  reading 
and  writing,  or  because  of  his  immoral  conduct,  or  of  his 
continued  neglect  to  fill  up  and  sign  the  certificates  of 
school  attendance.  No  certificate  granted  afterwards  by 
such  schoolmaster  will  be  valid,  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Inspector.  The  schoolmaster,  or  occupier 
of  a  factory,  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  against 
such  decision  of  the  Inspector. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  39. 

Employment  of  Young  Persons  and  Women. 

No  young  person  and  no  woman  can  be  employed  in  any 
factory  before  six  in  the  morning  or  after  six  in  the  evening, 
except  as  hereafter  stated. — 13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54.  s.  1. 

No  young  person  and  no  woman  can  be  employed  on 
any  Saturday  after  two  in  the  afternoon,  for  any  purpose 
whatever.— 13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54.  s.  8. 

Between  the  thirtieth  of  September  and  the  first  of  April 
following,  children,  young  persons,  and  women  may  be 
employed,  except  on  Saturday,  between  seven  in  the 
morning  and  seven  in  the  evening,  under  the  following 
regulations  and  conditions: — A  notice  of  the  intention  so 
to  employ  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  specifying 
the  period,  not  being  less  than  one  month,  during  which 
they  are  to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  given  to  an  Inspector, 
and  a  notice  in  such  form  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Inspector,  and  signed  by  the  occupier  or  his  agent,  and  by 
the  Inspector,  shall  be  fixed  up  and  kept  fixed  up  in  the 
entrance  of  the  factory;  and  during  the  period  specified 
in  such  notice  no  child,  young  person,  and  no  woman  can 
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be  employed  before  seven  in  the  morning  of  any  day,  except 
Saturday.— 13  &  14  Vict.  c.  64.  s.  6,  and  IG  &  17  Vict, 
c.  104.  S.2. 

Meal  Times. 

At  least  one  hour  and  a  half  must  be  allowed  for  meals 
to  every  young  person  and  woman,  between  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  One  hour,  at  one 
time  or  at  different  times,  must  be  given  before  three 
o'clock.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman,  can  be  em- 
ployed more  than  five  hours  before  one  o'clock  without  an 
interval  of  thirty  minutes.  During  the  meal  times,  stated 
in  the  notice,  no  child,  young  person,  or  woman,  can  be 
employed  in  any  factory,  or  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
room  where  any  manufacturing  process  is  then  carried  on. 
All  young  persons  and  women  must  have  the  times  for 
their  meals  at  the  same  periods  of  the  day. — 3  &  4  Will.  4. 
c.  1:3.  s.  6;  7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  3G;  and  13  &  14  Vict, 
c.  54  s.  3. 

Holidays. 

No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  can  work  in  England 
or  Ireland  on  Christmas-day  or  Good  Friday,  or  in  Scotland, 
on  any  day  wholly  set  ajiart  for  the  observance  of  the  Sacra- 
mental Fast.  Children,  young  persons,  and  women,  must 
have  eight  half  holidays  besides  in  every  year,  together  or 
separately,  each  of  which  must  comprise  not  less  than  half 
the  day.  Four  of  such  half-holidays  must  be  given  between 
the  15th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  October.  No  cessation 
from  work  is  to  be  deemed  a  half-holiday,  unless  notice 
thereof  shall  have  been  fixed  up  on  the  previous  day  in  the 
entrance  of  the  factory.  During  such  half-holiday  no  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  can  be  employed  in  the  factory. — 
3  &  4  AVill.  4.  c.  103.  s.  9,  and  7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  37. 

Recovery  of  Time  lost  in  Water  Mills. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  recover  time  lost,  unless  notice  thereof 
shall  have  been  sent  to  the  Sub-Inspector,  nor  unless 
notices  in  the  prescribed  forms  shall  haA'e  been  previously 
fixed  up  in  the  entrance  of  the  factory,  and  kept  so  fixed  up 
for  the  whole  time  during  which  the  lost  time  is  being 
recovered. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  33  and  34.  and  Schd.  C. 

In  a  factory  in  which  part  of  the  machinery  is  moved 
by  water,  time  lost  by  stoppages  from  want  of,  or  from 
too  much  water,  may  be  recovered  within  six  months 
next  after  the  stoppage ;  in  order  to  recover  time  so  lost, 
any  child  may  be  employed  between  five  in  the  morning 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  one  hour  in  each  day  more  than 
the  time  to  which  the  ordinary  daily  labovir  of  children  is 
restricted,  except  on  Saturday,  and  any  young  person  or 
woman  may  be  employed  eleven  hours  and  a  half  between 
five  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening,  except  on 
Saturday,  to  recover  time  so  lost,  but  the  times  before  six 
in  the  morning  and  after  six  in  the  evening,  during  which 
any  such  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  so  employed, 
must  not,  taken  togetlier,  exceed  one  hour. — 3  &  4  Will. 
4.  c.  103.  s.  3;  7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  33;  13  &  13  Vict.  c.  54. 
s.  4 ;  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  104.  s.  3. 

In  a  factory  in  which  part  of  the  machinery  is  moved  by 
water,  when  the  stream  is  so  diminished  by  drought  or 
swollen  by  flood,  that  any  part  of  the  manufacturing 
machinery,  driven  l)y  the  water-wheel,  has  been  stopped  by 
reason  of  such  drouglit  or  flood,  the  young  persons  and 
women  who  would  have  been  employed  at  such  machinery, 
may  recover  sucli  lost  time  in  the  next  night  following  the 
said  day,  between  six  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning 
except  on  Saturday  ;  but  no  such  young  person  or  woman 
can  he  employed  diu'ing  any  twenty-four  consecutive  hours 
for  more  than  ten  hoxu's  and  a  half;  and  no  young  person 
ov  vt'oman  can  be  employed  for  more  than  five  hours  with- 
out a  cessation  from  work  of  at  least  thirty  minutes. — 
7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  34;  and  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54.  s.  5. 

himewasliing. 

All  inside  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  of  rooms,  whether 
plastered  or  not,  and  all  passages  or  staircases  which  have 
not  been  painted  with  oil  once  within  seven  years,  must  be 
limewashed  once  every  fourteen  months.  All  inside  walls, 
ceilings,  or  tops  of  rooms  which  are  painted  with  oil,  must 
be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  every  fourteen 
months. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  18. 

Dangerous  machinery  and  accidents. 

No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman,  can 
be  employed  where  the  wet  spinning  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or 
tow  is  carried  on,  unless  sufficient  means  be  employed  for 
protecting  them  from  being  wetted,  and  where  hot  water  is 
used,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room. — 7 
Vict.  c.  15.  s.  19. 

Every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam-engine 
or  water-wheel,  whether  in  the  engine-house  or  not,  and 
every  part  of  a  steam-engine  and  water-wheel,  and  every 


hoist  or  teagle,  near  to  which  children  or  young  persons 
are  liable  to  pass  or  be  employed,  and  all  those  parts  of  the 
miU-gearing  with  which  children  and  young  persons,  and 
women  are  hable  to  come  in  contact,  either  in  passing  or 
in  their  ordinary  occupation  in  the  factory,  must  be  securely 
fenced;  and  every  wheel  race  must  be  fenced  close  to  the 
edge ;  and  the  said  protection  to  each  part  must  not  be 
removed  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are  in 
motion.— 7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  21.  73,  and  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  38. 
s.  4. 

Where  notice  in  writing  is  given  by  an  inspector  or  sub- 
inspector  that  any  part  of  the  mill-gearing  or  machinery, 
or  any  driving -strap  or  band,  appears  to  him  to  be  dangerous, 
and  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to  the  workers  in  the  factory 
and  ought  to  be  immediately  fenced,  the  occupier  must 
within  fourteen  days  securely  fence  the  same,  or  make 
application  for  referring  the  question  of  fencing  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  with  the  least  possible  delay  appoint  an  arbitrator, 
and  if  the  decision  in  the  arbitration  be  that  it  is  necessary 
and  possible  to  fence  such  mill-gearing,  machinerj%  strap, 
or  band,  the  occupier  must  fence  it  accordingly  ;  and  at  all 
times  keep  the  same  so  fenced. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  43,  and 
19  &  20  Vict.  c.  38.  ss.  5.  6. 

No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  can  be  allowed  to 
clean  any  mill-gearing  while  it  is  in  motion ;  and  no  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  can  be  allowed  to  work  between 
the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of  any  self-acting  machine 
while  the  latter  is  in  motion.^ — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  20. 

If  any  accident  occur  in  a  factory  which  shall  cause  bodily 
injury  to  any  person  employed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  person 
injured  from  returning  to  his  work  before  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  a  written  notice  thereof  must  be  sent 
within  twentj'-four  hours  of  such  absence  to  the  certifying 
surgeon. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  22. 

The  certifying  surgeon  is  required  to  investigate  the 
nature  and  cause  of  such  bodily  injury,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  inspector ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  surgeon 
has  the  same  power  as  an  inspector ;  may  enter  any  room 
to  which  the  injured  person  has  been  removed. — 7  Vict.  c. 
15.  s.  24. 

A  Secretary  of  State  may  empower  an  inspector  to  direct 
an  action  to  be  brought  on  behalf  of  the  person  injured  for 
the  recovery  of  damages. — 7  Vict.  c.  1 5.  s.  24. 

The  damages  are  to  be  paid  to  the  person  injured,  or  for 
his  use  and  benefit,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  of 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  25. 

Proceedings  before  Justices. 

Complaints  must  be  preferred  within  two  months  after 
the  commission  of  any  offence,  except  offences  punishable 
at  discretion  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  for  working  on 
Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  or  the  Sacramental  Fast  days, 
or  for  not  giving  the  eight  half-holidays  required  ;  in  each 
of  which  cases  the  complaints  may  be  preferred  within  three 
months. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  44. 

All  complaints  must  be  heard  by  two  or  more  justices 
acting  for  the  jurisdiction  wherein  the  offence  was  committed, 
or  for  any  adjoining  jurisdiction,  provided  the  place  of 
hearing  be  not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  place  where 
the  offence  was  committed.  Penalties,  with  costs,  may  be 
recovered  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  party  convicted. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  45. 

Tlie  occu]iier  of  a  factory  in  which  any  offence  has  been 
committed,  is  in  the  first  instance  liable  to  pay  the  penalty; 
but  may  have  any  agent,  servant,  or  workman,  whom  he 
shall  charge  as  the  actual  offender,  brought  by  summons 
before  the  justices ;  and  if,  after  the  offence  has  been  proved, 
the  occupier  shall  prove  that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  agent,  servant, 
or  workman  committed  the  offence  without  his  knowledge, 
consent,  or  connivance,  then  such  agent,  servant,  or  work- 
man shall  pay  the  penalty  instead  of  the  occupier.  When 
it  appears  to  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  that  the  occu- 
pier has  used  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  law,  and  that  an 
offence  has  been  committed  without  his  personal  consent, 
connivance,  or  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  his 
orders,  the  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector  must  proceed  against 
the  person  whom  he  shall  believe  to  be  the  actual  offender, 
without  proceeding  against  the  occupier. — 7  Vict.  c.  15. 
s.  41. 

Penalties. 

Any  person  convicted  of  having  employed  any  person 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  of  having 
employed  a  child  without  a  certificate  from  a  schoolmaster 
where  required,  such  person  not  being  the  parent  or  having 
any  direct  benefit  from  the  wages  of  such  child,  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  from  one  to  three  pounds  for  each  child  or 
j^oung  person  so  employed ;  and  if  such  offence  was  com- 
mitted during  the  night,  to  a  penalty  of  from  two  to  five 
pounds. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  5G. 
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The  parent  or  person  having  the  direct  benefit  from  the 
wages  of  any  child  or  young  person  employed  in  any 
manner  forbidden  by  the  Factory  Acts,  or  who  neglects  to 
cause  such  child  to  attend  school,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
from  five  to  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence. — 7  Vict.  c.  15. 
c.  57. 

If  a  person  suffers  bodily  injury  in  consequence  of  the 
occupier  having  neglected  to  guard  anything  required  to  be 
securely  fenced,  or  having  neglected  to  fence  or  keep 
fenced  any  part  of  the  machinery,  or  any  driving  strap  or 
band,  which  he  shall  have  received  from  an  inspector  or 
sub-inspector  a  notice  to  fence  (which  remains  uncancelled) 
the  occupier  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  may,  except  in  Ireland,  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  injured  person  or  otherwise  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  determine.— 7  Vict.  c.  15.  ss.  43.  60  ;  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  93. 

Every  person  making,  giving,  signing,  countersigning, 
counterfeiting,  or  making  use  of  any  certificate  authorized 
or  required  by  these  Acts,  knowing  the  same  to  be  untrue, 
or  wilfully  making,  or  wilfully  conniving  at  the  making 
any  false  or  counterfeited  certificate,  or  any  false  entry  in 
any  register,  or  any  other  account,  paper,  or  notice  re- 
quired by  this  Act;  and  every  person  wilfully  making  and 
signing  a  false  declaration  on  any  proceedings  under  this 
Act,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  from  five  to  twenty  pounds, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  more  than  sis.  months. 
—7  Vict.  c.  15.  c.  63. 


The  penalty  for  any  offence  against  the  Factory  Acts  for 
which  no  specific  penalty  is  provided,  is  from  two  to  five 
pounds. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  64. 

Every  penalty  when  received,  if  not  otherwise  specially 
appropriated,  must  (except  in  Ireland)  be  apphed,  under  the 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  support  of  the 
day-schools,  for  the  education  of  children  employed  in 
factories.— 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  66,  and  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  93. 

Appeals. 

No  appeal  is  allowed  against  any  conviction  except  for 
an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  when  the  finf 
awarded  is  more  than  three  pounds. — 7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  G'.i 

An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  next  court  of  genei'al  or 
quarter  sessions  holden  not  less  than  twelve  days  after  the 
conviction;  provided  notice  of  such  appeal,  and  of  the 
cause  thereof,  be  given  to  the  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector 
mthin  three  days  after  the  conviction,  and  seven  clear  days 
before  such  session ;  and  a  recognizance,  with  two  sureties, 
must  be  entered  into  seven  clear  days  before  such  session,  to 
appear  and  try  such  appeal,  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  and  to  pay  any  costs  awarded.  In  case  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  appeal,  or  the  affirmance  of  the  conviction, 
the  Court  must  adjudge  the  party  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  conviction,  and  to  pay  the  costs  awarded. — 7  Vict, 
c.  15.  s.  70. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

COMMONW^EALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Secretary's  Department,  Boston, 
Sir,  Septc-nber  10,  1862. 

I  TAKE  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  herewith, 
agreeably  to  your  request,  a  copy  of  the  Chapter  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  this  State,  which  regulates  and  pre- 
scribes the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  children  and 
young  persons  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

Accompanying  this,  I  also  send  for  your  acceptance, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  service  to  your  Honourable  Commis- 
sion in  the  more  general  inquiries  which  they  may  wish  to 
make  concerning  the  education  and  moral  training  of  the 
young,  a  copy  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Repoi-t  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  contains  all  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  now  in  force  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
with  explanatory  notes. 

Trusting  that  these  documents  may  be  of  service  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  objects  of  your  Commission. 

I  have,  &c., 

Oliver  Warner, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
To  Prideaux  Selby,  Esq., 
Secretary,  &c.,  &c., 
2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  42. 
§  1. — Children  of  the  age  of  12  years  and  under  the  age 
of  15  years,  who  have  resided  in  this  state  for  the  term  of 
six  months,  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  unless  within  12  months  next  preceding  the 
term  of  such  employment  they  have  attended  some  public 
or  private  day  school,  under  teachers  approved  by  the  . 
school  committee  of  the  place  in  which  said  school  was 
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kept,  at  least  one  term  of  11  weeks,  and  unless  they  shall 
attend  such  a  school  for  a  like  period  during  each  12  months 
of  such  employment.  Children  under  12  years  of  age, 
having  resided  in  this  state  for  a  like  period,  shall  not  be 
so  employed  unless  they  have  attended  a  like  school  for  the 
term  of  18  weeks  within  12  months  next  preceding  their 
employment,  and  a  like  term  during  each  12  months  of 
such  employment. 

§  2. — The  owner,  agent,  or  superintendent  of  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  who  employs  a  child  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  50  dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be  re- 
covered by  indictment,  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  city  or  town  where  such  establishment  is  situated ;  and 
the  school  committees  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  shall 
prosecute  for  all  such  forfeitures. 

§  3. — No  child  under  the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacturing  establishment  more  than  10 
hours  in  one  day ;  and  the  owner,  agent,  or  superintendent 
who  knowingly  employs  such  child  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  50  dollars  for  each  offence,  to 
the  use  of  the  person  prosecuting  therefor. 

§  4. — Each  city  and  town  may  make  all  needful  pro- 
visions and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and 
children  not  attending  school,  or  without  any  regular  and 
lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16  years ;  and  also  all  such  byelaws  re- 
specting such  children  as  shall  be  deemed  most  conducive 
to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  such  city  or  town; 
and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  byelaws  suitable  penal- 
ties, not  exceeding  20  dollars  for  any  one  breach  ;  provided, 
that  said  byelaws  shall  be  approved  by  the  superior  court 
of  the  county. 

§  5. — The  several  cities  and  to^^ms  availing  themselves  of 
the  provisions  cf  the  preceding  section,  shall  appoint  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  such  towns,  or  annually  by  the  mayor 
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and  aldermer^  o  such  cities,  three  or  more  persons,  who 
alone  shall  be  authorized  in  case  of  violation  of  such  bye- 
laws,  to  make  the  complain  fand  carry  into  execution  the 
judgments  thereon. 

§  6. — A  minor  convicted  under  such  byelaw  of  being  an 
habitual  truant,  or  of  not  attending  school,  or  of  being 
without  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  instead  of  the  fine  men- 
tioned in  section  4,  be  committed  to  any  such  institution 
of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation 
provided  for  the  purpose  under  authority  of  section  4,  for 
such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  such  justice  or  court 
may  determine. 

§  7. — A  minor  convicted  of  either  of  said  offences  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  may,  in  default  of  payment  thereof, 
be  committed  to  such  institution  of  instruction,  house  of 
reformation,  or  suitable  situation  provided  as  aforesaid; 
and,  upon  proof  that  the  minor  is  unable  to  pay  the  fine, 
and  has  no  parent,  guardian,  or  person  chargeable  with  his 
support  able  to  pay  the  same,  he  may  be  discharged  by 
such  justice  or  court  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient,  or 
he  may  be  discharged  in  the  manner  poor  convicts  may  be 
discharged  from  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  fine 
and  costs. 

§  8. — Warrants  issued  under  this  chapter  shall  be  return- 
able before  any  justice  or  judge  of  a  police  court,  at  the 
place  named  in  the  warrant,  and  the  justice  or  judge 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  city  or  town 
determines. 


PRUSSIA. 

Regulations  for  the   occupation  of    youthful  work- 
men in  manufactories. 

§  1. — No  child  under  nine  years  of  age  can  be  regularly 
employed  either  in  manufactories  nor  in  mines,  smelting- 
houses,  or  stamping  mills. 

§  2. — Whoever  has  not  enjoyed  a  regular  instruction  of 
three  years,  or  cannot  prove,  by  a  testimonial  of  superiors 
of  schools,  that,  besides  knowing  how  to  read  his  mother- 
tongue  he  has  already  had  some  writing-lessons,  ought  not 
to  receive  any  occupation  in  the  above-mentioned  esta- 
blishments, before  having  completed  his  Kith  year. 

An  exception  hereof  can  only  then  be  granted,  when  the 
manufacturer  assures  instruction  to  youthful  workmen,  by 
the  estabUshment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  in  his  own 
manufactory.  To  judge  whether  such  a  school  sufiices  or 
not,  belongs  to  the  Government,  who,  in  this  case,  has  also 
to  appoint  the  proportion  between  the  hours  of  instruction 
and  those  of  work. 

§  3. — Young  people  under  16  years  ought  not  to  be  set 
at  work  in  these  establishments  above  10  hours  a  day. 

Should  by  accident  of  nature  or  by  misfortune  the 
regular  business,  in  the  mentioned  establishments,  be  in- 
terrupted, and  require,  in  consequence,  more  activity,  the 
police  may  grant  a  transient  prolongation  of  the  appointed 
working  hours. 

This  prolongation,  however,  must  not  exceed  one  hour 
daily,  and  can  be  granted  for  the  duration  of  four  weeks 
only. 

§  4. — Between  the  working  hours,  (appointed  in  the 
preceding  §.)  every  workmen  ought  to  enjoy  a  whole 
hour's  recreation  at  noon,  qiiarter  of  an  hour's  at  morning 
as  well  as  afternoon,  consisting  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

§  5. — To  employ  such  young  people  before  5  o'clock 
a.m.,  or  after  9  o'clock  p.m.,  or  on  Sundays,  is  strictly 
prohibited. 

§  6.  Protestant  workmen,  who,  as  yet  have  not  taken 
part  of  the  holy  communion,  ought  not  to  be  employed  in 
the  above-mentioned  establishments,  during  the  hours  of 
their  religious  instruction,  appointed  by  their  respective 
clergymen. 

§  7. — The  proprietors  of  the  said  establishments,  who 
employ  young  people,  are  bound  to  keep  an  exact  list  con- 
taining the  names,  ages,  dwellings,  name  of  parents  or 
guardians,  and  the  time  of  entrance  of  his  working  people 
in  his  manufactory ;  this  list  is  to  be  kept  in  the  work- 
room, and,  if  required,  to  be  presented  to  the  pohce  or  su- 
periors of  schools. 

§  8. — Each  offence  against  these  regulations  is  to  be 
punished  with  a  fine  from  3s.  to  15s.  for  each  child  employed 
against  the  above  stipulated  rules.  ■ 

If  the  list,  described  in  §  7,  is  not  regularly  kept,  the  pro- 
prietor is  to  be  fined  the  first  time  with  from  3s.  to  15s.,  and 
the  second  time  with  from  15s.  to  11.  10s.  The  police  is 
authorized  to  have  such  a  fist  made  or  completed  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  such  expense  may  be  re- 
covered by  way  of  law  (force). 


§  9. — Through  these  regulations  the  law  about  the  at- 
tendance of  school  will  no  ways  be  altered,  but  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  take  measures  that  the  choice  of  the  hours  for 
instruction  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  work 
of  the  manufactory  where  children  are  employed. 

§  10. — It  is  left  with  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
with  the  police,  and  with  the  Exchequer,  to  make  regula- 
tions which  they  think  necessary  with  regard  to  buildings 
X,  X,  to  insure  the  health  and  good  morals  of  the  workmen. 
Punishment  for  this  must  not  exceed  the  sum  of  71.  10s., 
or  imprisonment  answering  to  this  sum. 

F.  W.,  Crown  Prince. 

Berlin,  March  9th,  1839. 

Minister  of  State. 


(No.  3750.)  Law  relative  to  some  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  9th  March  1839,  about  the  employment  of 
youthful  workmen  in  manufactories.  The  16th  of  May 
1853. 

We,  Frederic  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
Prussia,  x,  x,  order,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chamber  (Par- 
liament), as  follows : 

§  1. — The  employment  of  youthful  workmen,  mentioned 
in  §  1  of  the  regulations  of  the  9th  of  March  1839  (code  of 
laws  1839),  is  to  be  permitted  from  the  1st  of  July  1853 
only  after  their  10th  year  of  age,  and  from  1st  of  July  1855 
only  after  their  12th  year  of  age. 

§  2.— From  the  1st  of  October  1853  young  people  under 
16  years  of  age  must  riot  be  employed  further  in  the  estab- 
lishments mentioned  in  §  1  of  the  regulations,  if  their  father 
or  guardian  does  not  present  the  conduct-book,  mentioned 
§3. 

§  3. — The  conduct-book,  in  which  must  be  printed  a 
summary  of  the  regulations  for  the  employment  of  youthful 
workmen,  will,  at  the  request  of  the  father  or  guardian,  be 
given  by  the  police,  and  contains  : 

1.  Name,  day,  and  year  of  the  birth,  and  religion  of  the 

workman. 

2.  Name,  trade,  and  dwelling-place  of  the  father  or  guar- 

dian. 

3.  The  school  certificate,  mentioned  in  §  2  of  the  regu- 

lations. 

4.  A  rubric  for  the  regulations  about  schools. 

5.  A  rubric  for  the  time  of  entrance  in  the  estabUshment. 

6.  A  rubric  for  the  time  of  leaving  it. 

7.  A  rubric  for  revisions. 

The  employer  has  to  keep  this  book,  to  show  it  to  the 
police  on  request,  and  to  return  it  to  the  father  or  guardian 
at  the  end  of  the  engagement. 

§  4. — Youthful  workmen,  till  they  reach  their  14th  year 
of  age,  must  only  be  employed  six  hours  a  day ;  instruction 
at  schools  for  three  hours,  not  included  in  the  time  for  work, 
will  be  sufiicient  for  them. 

If  the  carrying  out  of  these  regulations  should  injure  the 
trade  of  already  existing  establishments,  the  Minister  for 
Trade,  Industry,  and  Public  Works  is  authorized,  in  concert 
with  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  to  grant  exceptions  to  the 
precepts  for  a  certain  time. 

§  5. — The  quarter  of  an  hour's  leisure  time  for  the  youth- 
ful workman  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  according  to  §  4  of 
the  regulations,  shall  be  fixed  at  half  an  hour. 

§  6, — The  time  for  work  fixed  in  §  5,  of  the  regulations  at 
from  5  o'clock  a.m.,  till  9  o'clock  p.m.,  will  be  fixed  at 
from  5|  o'clock  a.m.  to  8i  o'clock  p.m. 

§  7- — Every  employment  of  youthful  workmen,  which 
comes  under  the  above  regulations,  must  first  be  given 
notice  of  to  the  police,  by  the  employer.  With  regard  to 
workmen,  employed  before  the  decreeing  of  this  law,  this 
must  be  done  in  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

§  8. — The  employer  is  obliged  besides,  to  give  notice  to 
the  police,  every  six  months  of  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  under  16  years  of  age. 

§  9. — Infringements  of  the  precepts  of  §  §  1,  2,  4, 5,  and  6 
of  this  law,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  first  clause 
,  of  §  8,  and  infringements  of  the  precepts  of  3,  7  and  8  of 
this  law,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  second  clause 
of  §  8,  of  the  regulations  of  the  9th  of  March  1839.  If  in 
five  years  six  infringements  have  been  punished,  such  an 
interdictment  must  be  acknowledged  at  least  for  the  space 
of  three  months.  Any  opposition  to  such  an  interdictment 
will  be  punished  from  3s.  to  15s.  for  every  child  and  for 
every  case. 

§  1 1 . — The  execution  of  these  regulations  shall  be  looked 
to,  if  necessary,  by  some  inspectors  of  manufactories,  as 
organs  of  the  police. 

These  inspectors  shall  have  all  the  power  of  the  police  as 
far  as  the  execution  of  this  law  or  the  regulations  of  the 
9th  of  March  are  concerned. 

The  Ministers  of  Trade,  Industry,  Public  Works,  Instruc- 
tion and  those  of  the  Interior  have  to  regulate  in  which  way 
such  an  inspection  is  to  be  formed  in  a  place,  and  in  which 
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manner  its  members  are  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
course with  the  police  and  their  superiors. 

The  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  are  obliged 
to  permit  revisions,  on  the  basis  of  this  law,  to  be  made,  at 
any  time  even  in  the  night. 

§  12. — The  inspectors  (chefs  de  departements)  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Authentically  under  our  own  Signature,  Royal  Seal, 
given  at  Charlottenburg. 

F.  W. 


Instructions  relative  to  the  Prussian  Laws  of  9th  March 
1839,  and  16th  May  1853.  Dated  18th  August  1853, 
and  12th  August  1854. 

Relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  concerning  some 
changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  9th  of  March  1839,  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  youthful  workmen  in  manu- 
factories, of  the  16th  of  May  of  this  year  (Code  of  Laws, 
page  225),  the  Royal  Government  will  be  provided,  upon 
the  basis  of  §12  of  that  law,  as  well  as  of  §10  of  the  above- 
mentioned  regulations,  with  the  following  directions  : — 

L 

First,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  h&ve  a  complete  view  of  all 
those  establishments  which  come  under  the  precepts  of  the 
law.  Should  there  be  any  doubts  as  to  whether  an  esta- 
blishment is  to  come  vinder  the  law,  a  careful  investigation 
should  take  place  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
occupations  of  the  youthful  workmen.  If  it  can  be  proved, 
that  no  fixed  purpose  does  exist  for  the  education  of  the 
youthful  workmen,  with  a  view  to  their  following  an  inde- 
pendent trade,  the  law  is  to  be  put  into  practice.  In  the 
opposite  case,  and  with  regard  to  scholastic  instruction, 
the  general  regulations  on  the  attendance  at  school  are  to 
be  put  into  practice,  and  not  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  the 
1 6th  of  May  of  this  year.  This  holds  also  good  with  regard 
to  the  occupations  of  youthful  workmen  \vithout  the 
manufactory  buildings,  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  fields  and 
gardens  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
manufactory  of  sugar  from  beet  root.  Should  there  occur 
in  such  cases  any  particular  hindrances  to  the  attending 
school,  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  make  the  employers  re- 
sponsible for  the  attendance  at  school  of  their  workmen, 
through  some  police  regulations  founded  on  the  law  of  the 
11th  of  March  1850;  so  that  they  might  be  subjected  to 
some  punishment  for  every  child  they  retain  at  work  during 
school  hours  without  permission  of  the  Siiperintendent  of 
the  schools  of  the  place  (see  "Amtsblatt"  of  the  Royal 
Government  at  Magdeburg,  1852,  page  65,  and  Royal 
Government  at  Merseburg,  1853,  page  40.) 

The  precepts  of  §§  7  &  8  of  the  law  will  make  it  essen- 
tially easier  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  respective 
establishments.  The  police  of  the  place  is  to  keep  a  list  of 
the  above-named  notices,  which  are  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  §  8,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be  given  at  the 
end  of  every  year  to  the  royal  Government. 

II. 

An  investigation  is  to  be  made  at  every  establishment 
which  comes  under  the  law  of  the  16th  of  May  of  this 
year,  whether  it  should  want  any  particular  regulations  as 
to : — 

A.  Its  buildings. 

B.  Its  moral  tendencies. 

C.  The  nature  of  the  work  and  its  influence  on  the 

health. 

As  to  A.,  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  different  circles  and  districts  (§  7  of 
the  law  of  the  12th  of  February  1850,  code  of  laws  1850, 
page  46)  are  to  be  commissioned  on  occasion  of  their 
official  journeys,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  police,  to 
inspect  the  respective  localities,  and  report  to  the  Royal 
Government  whatever  might  offer  any  occasion  for  infor- 
mation or  propositions  with  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the 
law.  If  hereby,  respecting  the  care  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  health  of  the  youthful  workmen,  it  should  become 
indispensable  to  make  some  alterations  in  already  existing 
localities,  the  Royal  Government  has  to  take  care  that  they 
are  executed  in  a  suitable  space  of  time,  and,  if  necessary, 
in  the  way  of  administrative  execution ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time has,  according  to  circumstances,  to  interdict  the 
employment  of  the  youthful  workmen  in  such  unhealthy 
localities.  As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  such  arrangements 
which  have  for  their  aim  the  maintenance  of  pure  air  in 
the  work-rooms  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  removing  of 
the  pernicious  influences  of  heat  or  cold,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered necessary. 

New  plans  of  buildings  are  to  be  examined  with  par- 
ticular care  and  to  be  completed  according  to  the  requisite 
directions. 

s 


If  an  estabhshment  in  which  youthful  workmen  are 
employed,  should  want  any  pohce  concession,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  §  27  seg.  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  regard 
should  be  paid  in  giving  the  concession  to  the  contents  of 
those  directions. 

As  to  B.,  the  officers  are  to  examine  whether  any,  or 
what  particular  dangers,  according  to  special  circumstances, 
might  menace  the  youthful  workmen  in  an  establishment 
with  regard  to  their  morals.  Such  dangers  are  to  be  met 
with  energy.  In  general  the  following  considerations  are 
to  be  observed : — 

1 .  The  employment  of  children  together  with  adults  is 

to  be  avoided,  as  far  as  it  is  reconcilable  with  the 
business  of  the  manufactory ;  or,  at  least,  as  much 
as  possible  to  be  limited ;  and  if  unavoidable,  it  is  to 
be  under  the  particular  inspection  of  the  employer. 
Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid,  that,  where  it  can 
be  avoided,  girls  under  16  years  of  age  do  not  work 
with  boys  or  men  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
rooms,  and  this  holds  good  especially  with  regard  to 
the  manufactories  of  cigars  and  printing  offices. 

2.  If  youthful  workmen  ai'e  obliged  to  pass  the  night 

away  from  their  home,  on  account  of  the  distance 
from  it,  it  must  not  be  suffered  that  persons  of 
different  sexes  be  received  in  the  same  dormitories 
at  the  same  time.  The  concession  for  the  letting 
out  of  such  dormitories,  must,  according  to  §  49 
of  the  General  Ordinances,  be  only  given  to  persons 
of  irreproachable  and  unblameable  character.  The 
reception  of  youthful  workmen  must  only  take  place 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

3.  The  organs  of  superintendence  which  are  to  be  estab- 

lished at  every  place,  are  recommended  to  have  an 
eye  on  the  intercourse  of  the  youthful  workmen,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  manufactory. 

4.  The  payment  of  wages  to  the  youthful  workmen 

instead  of  to  their  parents  or  guardians,  has  proved 
particularly  injurious  to  morals ;  since  the  former, 
by  that  means,  early  gain  an  independence  opposite 
their  relatives,  besides  its  offering  occasions  to  trans- 
gressions, which  cause  the  saddest  consequences.  It 
however,  does  not  appear  admissible  straightway  to 
forbid  such  direct  payments,  because  such  a  pro- 
hibition could  easily  be  avoided,  the  officers  should 
endeavour  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  much  as 
possible,  through  the  organs  of  superintendence, 
by  inducing  the  proprietors  of  manufactories  to 
make  it  a  law  to  themselves,  to  pay  the  wages  only 
to  the  parents,  guardians,  or  their  adult  commis- 
sioned representatives. 

5.  The  youthful  workmen  have  to  take  their  meals,  where 

space  permits  it,  not  in  the  workrooms,  but  in  other 
rooms,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  that  this  is  done 
under  proper  control  as  to  discipline  and  manners. 
In  general  the  jurisdiction  (officers,  commissioners) 
are  to  do  their  best  to  advance  the  development  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  establishment  commended 
to  their  care. 

As  to  C.  it  must  be  carefully  considered  which  occupa- 
tions are  in  general  not  fit  for  youthful  workmen  and  those 
must  be  entirely  forbiden  ;  also  what  precautions  may 
become  necessary  to  prevent  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
any  admissible  occupations.  The  Royal  Government  is 
authorized  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  11th  of  March 
1850,  to  issue  any  general  as  well  as  special  arrangements 
in  this  respect. 

Owing  to  the  difference  of  the  manner  of  occupation  even 
for  one  and  the  same  kind  of  work,  no  precise  legal  direc- 
tions can  be  given  for  all  cases.  In  general  we  make  the 
following  remarks : — 

1.  The  proprietors  of  such  establishments  of  industry, 

in  which  youthful  workmen  are  engaged,  and  .where 
the  work  occasions  dust,  which  might  fill  the  rooms 
with  matter,  injurious  to  health,  are  to  be  requested 
to  take  such  precautions  which  would  ensure  the 
circulation  of  fresh  air.  In  excejitional  cases  where 
this  cannot  be  done  and  where  the  purifying  of  air 
cannot  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  yovithful  workmen  are  relieved  at 
suitable  intervals. 

2.  Where  poisonous  matter  is  concerned,  the  employment 

of  such  workmen  is  only  to  be  allowed,  when  there 
is  no  danger  for  life,  were  it  only  through  some 
mistake,  awkwardness  or  imprudence.  In  reference 
to  this,  the  employment  of  youthful  workmen,  when 
obliged  to  handle  certain  matter,  especially  poisonous 
colours,  can  be  entirely  forbidden  or  at  least  be 
bound  to  certain  strictly  controlled  conditions  and 
precepts. 

3.  The  employment  of  youthful  workmen  in  a  long  con- 

tinued stooping  position  is  not  to  be  allowed  without 

3  4 
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such  precautions  which  would  prevent  the  spine 
becoming  crooked,  or  any  injury  to  healtli. 
The  organs  of  superintendence  have  to  convince  them- 
selves, from  time  to  time,  of  the  observance  of  the 
given  precepts,  and  report  the  result  of  their  review 
to  the  Royal  Government. 

III. 

The  attendance  at  school  of  the  youthful  workmen  is,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Kith  of  May  of  this  year,  to 
be  arranged  as  follows  : — ■ 

A.  Children,  who  ought  to  attend  school,  must  hence- 
forth be  employed  no  longer  than  six  hours,  and  receive 
daily,  at  least,  three  hours'  instruction  at  school.  This 
instruction  may  be  given  to  them  at  manufactory  schools 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  manufacturers,  or  else  at  the 
public  schools,  but  in  both  cases,  regulations  are  to  be  made 
that  the  children,  who  work  in  the  forenoon,  receive  their 
instruction  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  who  work  in  the 
afternoon  receive  theirs  in  the  forenoon.  The  arrangement 
of  the  time  and  hour,  according  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  place,  remains  with  the  Royal  Government;  care 
must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  manufactory  schools  have 
the  same  claims  laid  to  them  as  the  public  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  9th  of  October  1851. 

Exceptions  to  the  precept  of  §  4,  can,  according  to  its 
second  ahena,  be  granted  by  us,  as  soon  aS  already  existing 
establishments  should,  by  the  execution  of  this  precept, 
be  deprived  of  their  necessary  power  of  working.  Such 
motions  should,  however,  be  carefully  examined,  and  be 
granted  only  if  the  proprietors  of  manufactories  declare 
themselves  ready  to  erect  manufactory  schools,  and  let  the 
hours  of  instruction  in  those  schools  precede  the  work  in 
the  manufactory. 

B.  For  children  who  have  left  school,  the  establishment 
of  assistant  schools  (finishing  schools)  is  to  be  promoted. 
It  has  not  appeared  proper  to  introduce  a  legal  compulsion 
for  the  establishment  or  the  attendance  of  such  schools,  as 
the  prosperity  of  these  schools  is  only  to  be  expected  from 
the  voluntary  and  zealous  participation  and  co-operation  of 
the  employer,  parents,  working  children,  and  officers  ;  but 
officers  must  try,  so  much  the  more,  to  excite  the  good  will 
of  the  associates,  setting  before  them  the  blessing  which 
must  arise  to  all  from  the  furtherance  of  such  schools. 

As  regards  the  time,  the  use  of  early  morning  hours  for 
these  schools  is  much  to  be  recommended;  in  no  case, 
however,  is  it  to  be  allowed  to  open  them  on  Sundays  or 
Feast-days,  during  the  hours  of  J^ivine  Service,  either  in 
the  morning  or  afternoon.  The  Royal  Government  has  to 
look  to  this  in  particular. 

IV. 

The  conduct  or  workmen's  books  (arbeitsbiicher,  livres 
d'ouvrier),  which  are  to  be  distributed  by  the  police  ac- 
cording to  §  3  of  the  law  of  the  1 6th  of  May  of  this  year, 
the  Royal  Government  has  to  provide  for  and  has  to  deliver 
them  to  the  officers  of  the  respective  districts  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses.    Hereby  is  to  observe  : — 

1.  In  these  books  is  to  be  printed  a  summary  of  the  ge- 

neral and  particular  ordinances  relative  to  the  occu- 
pation of  youthful  workmen  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts. This  summary  must  not  only  contain  the 
material  precepts  of  §§  1,  2,  3,  7,  and  8  of  the  regu- 
lations, and  §§  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  law, 
but  also  those  police  ordinances  which  the  Royal 
Government  may  have  occasion  to  issue,  according 
to  the  before-named  instructions. 

2.  The  summary  is  also  to  be  hung  up,  in  large  print, 

publicly  in  every  manufactory,  so  that  every  one  v/ho 
enters  the  place  may  see  it. 

3.  The  workmen's  books  may  be  delivered  to  the  peti- 

titioner  as  soon  as  desired,  in  order  to  have  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  rubric  supplied  by  the  respective  cler- 
gymen and  members  of  the  board  of  schools  (under 
the  setting  of  the  seal  of  the  latter),  and  against 
payment  of  the  above-named  expenses,  but  without 
the  signature  of  the  police.  If  the  respective  clergy- 
men and  members  of  the  board  of  school  be  not  at 
the  place,  the  (petitioners)  have  first  to  collect  the  ma- 
terials, which  the  police  have  to  enter  into  the  work- 
men's books. 

4.  The  rubrics  4  and  5  must  be  filled  up  by  the  police, 

and  the  conduct-book,  signed  by  them,  and  furnished 
with  their  seal,  is  then  to  be  handed  over  to  the  peti- 
tioner (the  father  or  gurdian  of  the  workman). 

5.  All  observations  are  to  be  entered  by  the  revising  per- 

sons into  the  7th  rubric,  which  must  contain  several 
blank  leaves,  as  soon  as  such  an  observation  may  have 
given  rise  to  any  admonition  in  reference  to  the  occu- 


pation or  to  the  attendance  of  school  of  a  child. 
Such  observations  are  also  to  be  entered  into  the 
books. 

G.  In  every  jjlace  the  police  have  to  keep  a  running  list 
of  all  workmen's  books  which  have  been  distributed 
there,  with  the  date  of  their  delivery,  the  name  of  the 
workman,  that  of  his  father  or  guardian,  and  his 
employer. 

7.  At  the  change  of  an  employer  the  5th  and  6th  rubric 
is  to  be  filled  up  by  the  police,  according  to  the  cer- 
tificated statements  of  the  petitioner,  and  all  con- 
cerning it  is  to  be  added  in  the  hst.    (No.  6.) 

V. 

All  violations  of  the  above  ordinances  are  to  be  opposed 
•with  energy  ;  in  particular,  every  extension  of  the  working 
hours  above  the  allowed  time,  and  the  employment  of 
youthful  workmen  "during  night  (from  85  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  5-^  o'clock  in  the  morning),  or  on  Sundays  and 
feast  days  (which  would  come  under  the  law),  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  most  severely  to  be  reproved.  Where  it  should 
become  necessary  to  appoint  some  special  manufactory 
inspectors,  according  to  §  11  of  the  law  of  the  16th  of  May 
of  this  year,  the  Royal  Government  has  to  make  restrictive 
regulations,  with  the  addition  of  a  register  containing  the 
industrial  estabhshments  which  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, together  with  their  situations  and  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  them.  Where  this  does  not  appear 
necessary  the  Royal  Government  has  to  commission  the 
"  counsellors  of  departments  "  to  visit  the  manufactories 
in  person  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  convince  them- 
selves that  the  law  be  properly  executed.  The  inspec- 
tors are  to  be  kept  to  a  regular  and  careful  inspection,  and 
furnished  with  well  defined  instructions.  The  formation  of 
particular  deputations  commissioned  to  look  to  the  obser- 
vance of  these  regulations  is  to  be  commended,  and  the  Royal 
Government  must  do  all  they  can  to  further  such  combina- 
tions. 

The  care  of  this  important  object,  with  the  foregoing 
regulations  and  notifications,  we  put  with  confidence  into 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  Government,  and  expect  their 
official  report  within  six  months  relative  to  their  general 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  foregoing  propositions. 
Berhn,  August  18th,  1853. 

The  Minister  for  Trade,  Industry  and  Public  Works, 

Von  der  Heydt. 
The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical    Instruction  and 

Medicinal  Affairs,  Von  Raumer. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

By  order  of 

Von  Manteuffel. 
To  all  Royal  Governments  (with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Segmaringen),  and  to  the  Royal  Police  Presidency 
in  this  place,       IV.    9835.    Wl.  f.  H. 

16597.  M.  d.  g.  A. 
II.  .9294.  M.  d.  T. 
The  total  of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  employment 
of  youthful  workmen  in  manufactories,  mines,  forges, 
and  pool-works,  which,  according  to  §  3  of  the  law  of 
the  16th  of  May  of  this  year,  is  to  be  printed  into  the 
work  (men's)  books,  is,  as  we  hereby  order,  to  be  com- 
municated, not  only  to  the  Royal  Mine  Courts,  but  also  to 
the  superior  of  every  mine,  forge  (smelting-house)  or  pool- 
work.  This  holds  good  with  regard  to  all  police  regulations, 
which  may  be  issued  in  future  in  single  districts  by  the 
police ;  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  11th  March  1850,  in 
order  to  regulate  further  the  employment  of  youthful 
workmen,  according  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
circular-enactment  of  the  18th  of  August  of  this  year. 

If  any  regulations  respecting  the  work  and  occupations, 
which  occur  in  mines,  forges,  (smelting-houses)  or  pool- 
works,  should  become  necessary,  the  police,  (who  have 
also  to  look  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  16th  of 
May  of  this  year,  and  who  have  to  superintend  the  inter- 
course of  the  youthful  workmen,  through  their  organs, 
especially  through  the  inspectors  of  manufactory,  who  may 
be  appointed  according  to  g  11  of  the  law)  must  assure 
themselves  of  the  agreement  of  the  respective  Mine  Courts, 
before  issuing  any  orders. 

According  to  former  experiences  it  is,  however,  already 
to  be  considered  as  firmly  established,  that  youthful  work- 
men under  16  years  of  age  cannot  be  employed  in  mines 
(under  ground)  without  injury  to  their  health. 

The  drawing  of  windlasses  and  wheel-barrows  on 
ascending  roads  is  to  be  considered  as  injurious  to  youthful 
workmen  amongst  the  work  above  ground. 

We  order,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  g  10  of  the 
regulations  of  the  9th  of  March  1839,  and  of  g  10  of 
the  law  of  the  16th  of  May  of  this  year,  that  such  occupa- 
tions be  no  longer  permitted. 
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These  regulations  must  be  published  by  the  Government 
paper  in  any  circuit,  where  occasion  may  arise  for  it,  and 
any  transgression  against  them  shall  be  threatened  with 
punishment  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  llth  of  March 
1850. 

Berlin,  August  12th,  1854. 
The  Minister  of  Instruction  and  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Medicinal  Affairs. 

Von  Raumer. 
The  Minister  for  Trade,   Industry,  and  Public 
Works, 

By  representation. 

Von  Pommer  Esche. 

The  Minister  of  Interior, 

By  Order  of 

Von  Manteuffel. 
To   all   Royal   Governments   and  the  Royal  Police 
Presidency  in  this  place. 


BAVARIA. 

Copy  Extract  from  Despatch  of  A.  G.  Bonar,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  addressed  to  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sir,  Munich,  June  16,  1862. 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  contained  in 
your  despatch  addressed  to  me  on  the  9th  ultimo,  and 
which  reached  me  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  you  double  copies,  with  their  trans- 
lations, of  such  laws  or  ordinances  as  are  in  force  in  Bavaria 
for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons 
in  factories  and  trades. 

Independent  of  the  above,  which  are  the  only  ordinances 
legally  enforced  in  this  country,  the  proprietors  of  many  of 
the  larger  manufactories  have  established  private  rules  of  a 
very  liberal  and  humane  character  for  adjusting  the  labour 
and  improving  the  condition  of  their  workpeople,  and  I 
must  admit  that  throughout  this  country  the  treatment  of 
young  persons  so  employed  is  generally  kind  and  considerate, 
and  a  proper  willingness  is  shown  by  masters  of  factories  to 
allow  them  free  hours  for  their  education. 

By  law  every  child  is  bound  to  attend  the  district  week- 
day schools  up  to  his  13th  year,  and  after  that  age  to 
attend  further  the  Sunday  schools  up  to  his  16th  year 
fully  accomphshed. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)      A.  G.  G.  Bonar. 

Enclosure  No.  1  in  Mr.  Bonar's  Despatch  to  Mr.  Layard, 
Munich,  June  16,  1862. 

Ordinance,  January  15,  1840. 

Translation  by  Mr.  Lonsdale. 
Royal  Ordinance  relative  to  the  Employment  in  Fac- 
tories of  children  under  Obligation  to  attend  School  on 
working  days. 

Bavarian  Official  Gazette  of  January  28,  1840. 

Lewis,  D.G.,  King  of  Bavaria,       &c,       &c.  &c. 

In  consideration  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by 
precocious  and  over-exertion,  together  with  the  neglect  of 
school  and  religious  instruction  occasioned  by  the  employ- 
ment in  factories  and  large  workshops  of  children  under 
obligation  to  attend  school  on  working  days,  and  with  a 
view  in  connexion  therewith  to  the  health  and  the  moral 
and  bodily  development  of  such  children,  we  have  resolved 
for  as  long  as  we  shall  not  direct  otherwise  on  instituting 
the  following  regulations  : — 

Art.  I. — No  child  under  the  attained  age  of  nine  years 
shall  be  admitted  into  factories,  or  mining,  forge,  and 
foundry  works,  with  the  purpose  of  regular  employment. 

Art.  II. — The  admission  of  a  child  having  attained  the 
.  age  of  nine  years,  to  such  employment,  can  only  take  place 
on  the  grounds  of  an  official  medical  certificate  of  the  bodily 
capabihty  of  the  same  for  the  nature  of  the  intended  em- 
ployment, and  that  the  health  and  the  further  physical 
development  are  not  endangered  thereby;  and  also  of  a 
certificate  of  the  Local  School  Inspection  stating  the 
steady  attendance  at  school,  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  degree  of  education  prescribed  for  the  age  of  nine 
_  years. 

Art.  III. —The  maximum  of  the  working  time  for  chil- 
dren from  their  ninth  to  their  twelfth  year  is  fixed  at  ten 
hours  per  day. 

The  same  must  never  commence  before  6  o'clock  in  the 
mornmg,  and  must  end  at  latest  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


A  full  hour  is  also  to  be  granted  to  these  children  for 
their  dinner,  about  from  11  to  1.2  o'clock,  according  to  the 
local  customs  and  usage,  and  besides  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  fore  and  after  noon,  half  an  hour  is  to  be  allowed 
them  for  recreation  and  exercise  outside  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

Art.  IV. — In  respect  to  the  further  regulated  fulfilment 
of  the  school  duties  on  the  part  of  such  children,  it  will 
suffice  if  the  children,  during  the  regular  working  time 
either 

{a)  participate  for  at  least  two  hours  every  day  in  the 
public  local  instruction,  or 

{b)  if  they  receive  for  two  hours  daily  the  requisite  school 
and  religious  instruction  in  a  separate  private  establishment 
or  factory  school. 

In  both  cases  these  children  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
yearly  school  examination. 

Art.  V. — In  respect  to  the  above-mentioned  establish- 
ments for  private  instruction,  or  so-called  factory  schools, 
the  following  regulations  are  laid  down. 

{a)  Only  such  teachers  who  are  able  to  prove  the  stipu- 
lated qualifications  can  be  employed, 

(6)  In  no  school  of  this  description  can  more  than  fifty 
childi-en  at  a  time  receive  instruction ;  and  the  same  can 
never  be  given  before  6  in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the 
evening. 

(c)  The  fixing  of  the  school  hours  can  only  take  place 
after  previous  consultation  with  the  school  autrfiorities,  and 
their  concurrence. 

{d)  The  instruction  imparted  in  such  establishments 
must  be  according  to  the  existing  general  regulations  and 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  school  authorities 
as  established  by  law. 

Art.  VI. — These  children  will  have  to  attend  without 
exception  the  public  preparatory  church  instruction  for 
receiving  as  Catholics  the  Holy  Confession  and  Communion, 
and,  as  Protestants,  confirmation,  unless  this  instruction 
has  been  already  afforded  to  them  by  the  respective  clergy- 
men of  the  factory  schools. 

Art.  VII.— Owners  of  factories  and  workshops,  as  well 
as  their  empowered  representatives  who  receive  and  employ 
children  under  obligation  to  attend  school  on  working  days, 
in  contravention  of  the  above  regulations,  subject  themselves 
to  be  unforbearingly  prosecuted  for  a  fine,  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  case,  of  from  five  to  fifty  florins. 

They  are  likewse  bound  to  take,  in  common  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  requisite  measures  that  the 
morals  of  the  children  shall  be  properly  watched  over  and 
preserved  from  the  contaminating  and  seductive  influence 
of  grown  up  factory  workmen. 

The  issue  of  a  prohibition  of  the  employment  in  the 
factory  of  children  under  obligation  to  attend  schools  on 
working  days,  ^vill  be  the  immediate  result  of  negligence  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  above  precautionary  duty  being  proved. 

The  same  have  finally  to  keep  an  exact  register  of  the 
children  under  obligation,  &c.  employed  in  their  establish- 
ment, and  to  have  it  ever  in  readiness  on  the  premises  to 
show  on  demand  to  the  authorities  whenever  they  may 
choose  to  apply  for  it  for  examination  and  reference. 

Art.  VIII. — We  make  it  the  especial  duty  of  the  respec- 
tive police  and  school  authorities  to  watch  over,  with  the 
greatest  solicitude,  in  the  sense  expressed  in  these  regula- 
tions, the  factories  and  workshops  in  their  districts,  to  pat 
an  end  at  once  to  any  evidently  improper  state  of  things, 
and  to  prosecute  rigorously  the  infraction  of  these  regula- 
tions. 

Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  promul- 
gation and  exectition  of  this  ordinance. 

(Signed)  Lewis. 
(Signed)       Von  Abel. 

By  Royal  Command, 
(Signed)       Franz  von  Cobell, 
General  Secretary. 

Munich,  January  15,  1840. 


Enclosure  No.  2. — Ordinance  July  16,  1854. 

Translation  by  Mr.  Lonsdale. 

Royal  Ordinance  respecting  the  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Police  Guardianship  of  youthful  Workers  in  Factories. 

Bavarian  Official  Gazette  of  July  25,  1854. 

Maximilian  II.,  D.G.  King  of  Bavaria,  &c,  &c.  &c. 
We  have  decided,  for  the  partial  alteration  and  completion 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  15th  January  1840,  respecting  the 
employment  in  factories  of  children  under  obligation  to 
attend  schools  on  working  days,  to  order,  for  as  long  as  we 
shall  not  otherwise  direct,  as  follows : — 

Art.  I.  The  admission  of  children  under  obligation  to 
attend  schools  on  working  days  to  a  regular  employment  in 
t 
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factories  and  large  workshops,  is  conditional  on  their  havnig 
completed  their  tenth  year,  and  proof  being  given  of  their 
Having  received  the  elementary  education  consistent  with 
that  age,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  religious  instruction. 

Art.  II.  The  maximum  of  the  working  time  for  such 
children  is  fixed  at  nine  hours  per  diem. 

Their  employment  for  night  work  is  never,  and  under  no 
conditions,  to  occur.  . 

Art.  III.  Three  hours  are  to  be  appropriated  daily  during 
the  said  working  time  to  the  school  instruction  of  such 
children. 

In  other  respects,  and  as  far  as  no  alteration  is  introduced 
by  the  present  ordinance,  the  entire  regulations  of  the  order 
of  the  15th  January  1840,  respecting  the  employment  in 
factories  of  children  under  obligation  to  attend  schools  on 
working  days,  remain  in  force,  and  the  same  are  to  be 
universally  and  strictly  carried  out,  and  their  fulfilment 
•atched  over. 

The  proprietors  of  factories  and  of  large  workshops  are 
especially  enjoined  to  employ  children  under  obhgation  to 
attend  schools  on  working  days,  always  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  well  known  respectable  workman  or  overseer, 
and  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  sexes  separate. 

Our  State  Ministry  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the 
promulgation  and  execution  of  this  ordinance. 
(Signed)  Max. 
(Signed)     Von  Zwehl. 
(Signed)     Count  Reigersberg. 

By  royal  command, 
(Signed)    Councillor  Von  Bezold, 
>  General  Secretary. 

Nymphenburg,  July  16,  1854. 


FRANCE. 

Loi,  relative  au  Travail  des  Enfants  employes  dans  les 
Manufactures,  Usines  ou  Ateliers. 

Au  Palais  des  Tuileries,  le  22  Mars  1841. 

(Promulgue'e  le  24  Mars  1841.) 

Louis-Philippe,  Roi  des  Frangais,  a  tous  presens  et  a 
venir,  salut. 

Nous  avons  propose,  les  Chambres  ont  adopte,  nous 
nvons  ordonne  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit : 

Art  I".  Les  enfants  ne  pourront  etre  employes  que  sous 
les  conditions  determinees  par  la  presente  loi, 

1°  Dans  les  manufactures,  usines  et  ateliers  a  moteur 
mecanique  ou  a  feu  continu,  et  dans  leurs  dependances ; 

2"  Dans  toute  fabrique  occupant  plus  de  vingt  ouvriers 
yeunis  en  atelier. 

Art.  2.  Les  enfants  devront,  pour  etre  admis,  avoir  au 
moins  huit  ans. 

De  huit  a  douze  ans,  ils  ne  pourront  etre  employes  au 
travail  effectif  plus  de  huit  heures  sur  vingt-quatre,  divisees 
par  un  repos. 

De  douze  a  seize  ans,  ils  ne  pourront  etre  employes  au 
travail  effectif  plus  de  douze  heures  sur  vingt-quatre,  divi- 
sees par  des  repos. 

Ce  travail  ne  pourra  avoir  lieu  que  de  cinq  heures  du 
matin  a  neuf  heures  du  soir. 

L'age  des  enfants  sera  constate  par  un  certificat  dehvre, 
Sur  papier  non  timbre  et  sans  fi'ais,  par  I'ofiicier  de  I'etat 
civil. 

Art.  3.  Tout  travail  entre  neuf  heures  du  soir  et  cinq 
heures  du  matin  est  considere  comme  travail  de  nuit. 

Tout  travail  de  nuit  est  interdit  pour  les  enfants  au-des- 
sous  de  treize  ans. 

Si  la  consequence  du  chomage  d'un  moteur  hydraulique 
ou  des  reparations  urgentes  I'exigent,  les  enfants  au-dessus 
de  treize  ans  pourront  travailler  la  nuit,  en  comptant  deux 
heures  pour  trois,  entre  neuf  heures  du  soir  et  cinq  heures 
du  matin. 

Un  tiravail  de  nuit  des  enfants  ayant  plus  de  treize  ans, 
pareillement  suppute,  sera  tolere,  s'il  est  reconnu  indispen- 
sable, dans  les  etablissements  a  feu  continu  dont  la  marche 
ne  pent  pas  etre  suspendue  pendant  le  corn's  des  vingL-quatre 
heures. 

Art.  4.  Les  enfants  au-dessous  de  seize  ans  ne  pomront 
etre  employes  les  dimanches  et  jours  de  fetes  reconnus  par 
la  loi. 

Art.  5.  Nul  enfant  age  de  moins  de  douze  ans  ne  pourra 
etre  admis  qu'autant  que  ses  parents  ou  tuteur  justifieront 
qu'il  frequente  actuellement  une  des  ecoles  pubhques  ou 
privees  existant  dans  la  localite.  Tout  enfant  admis  devra, 
jusqu'a  l'age  de  douze  ans,  suivre  une  ecole. 

Les  enfants  ages  de  plus  de  douze  ans  seront  dispenses  de 
suivre  une  ecole,  lorsqu'un  certificat,  donne  par  le  maire 


de  leur  residence,  attestera  qu'ils  ont  re9u  instruction  prl- 
maire  elementaire. 

Art.  6.  Les  maires  seront  tenus  de  dehvrer  au  pere,  a  la 
mere  ou  au  tuteur,  un  livret  sur  lequel  seront  portes  l'age, 
le  nom,  les  prenoms,  le  lieu  de  naissance  et  le  domicile  de 
enfant,  et  le  temps  pendant  lequel  il  aurait  suivi  I'enseigne- 
ment  primaire. 

Les  chefs  d'etablissement  inscriront, 

1"  Sur  le  livret  de  chaque  enfant,  la  date  de  son  entree 
dans  I'etablissement  et  de  sa  sortie ; 

2°  Sur  un  registre  special,  toutes  les  indications  mention- 
nees  au  present  article. 

Art.  7.  Des  reglements  d'administration  publique  pour- 
ront, 

1°  Etendre  a  des  manufactures,  usines  ou  ateliers,  autres 
que  ceux  qui  sont  mentionnes  dans  I'article  1",  I'application 
des  dispositions  de  la  presente  loi ; 

2°  Elever  le  minimum  de  l'age  et  reduire  la  duree  du 
travail  determines  dans  les  articles  deuxieme  et  troisieme,  a 
I'egard  des  genres  d'lndustrie  oil  le  labeur  des  enfants  exce- 
derait  leurs  forces  et  compromettrait  leur  sante  ; 

3°  Determiner  les  fabriques  oii,  pour  cause  de  danger  ou 
d'insalubrite,  les  enfants  au-dessous  de  seize  ans  ne  pour- 
ront point  etre  employes ; 

4°  Interdire  aux  enfants,  dans  les  ateliers  oil  ils  sont  ad- 
mis, certains  genres  de  travaux  dangereux  ou  nuisibles ; 

5°  Statuer  sur  les  travaux  indispensables  a  tolerer  de  la 
part  des  enfants,  les  dimanches  et  fetes,  dans  les  usines  a 
feu  continu ; 

6°  Statuer  sur  les  cas  de  travail  de  nuit  prevus  par  Par- 
ticle troisieme. 

Art.  8.  Des  reglements  d'administration  pubhque  de- 
vront, 

1°  Pourvoir  aux  mesures  necessaires  a  I'exe'cution  de  la 
presente  loi ; 

2°  Assurer  le  maintien  des  bonnes  mceurs  et  de  la  de- 
cence  publique  dans  les  ateliers,  usines  et  manufactures ; 

3°  Assurer  1'  instruction  primaire  et  I'enseigneraent  reli- 
gieux  des  enfants  / 

4°  Empecher,  a  I'egard  des  enfants,  tout  mauvais  traite- 
ment  et  tout  chatiment  abusif ; 

5°  Assurer  les  conditions  de  salubrite  et  de  s6rete  neces- 
saires a  la  vie  et  a  la  sante  des  enfants. 

Art.  9.  Les  chefs  des  etabhssements  devront  faire  affi- 
cher  dans  chaque  atelier,  avec  la  presente  loi  et  les  reglements 
d'administration  publique  qui  y  sont  relatifs,  les  regle- 
ments interieurs  qu'ils  seront  tenus  de  faire  pour  en  assurer 
I'execution . 

Art.  10.  Le  Gouvernement  etablira  des  inspections  pour 
surveiller  et  assurer  I'execution  de  la  presente  loi.  Les 
inspecteurs  pourront,  dans  chaque  etablissement,  se  faire 
representer  les  registres  relatifs  a  I'execution  de  la  presente 
loi,  les  reglements  interieurs,  les  livrets  des  enfants  et  les 
enfants  eux-memes  :  ils  pourront  se  faire  accompagner  par 
un  medecin  commis  par  le  prefet  ou  le  sous-prefet. 

Art.  II.  En  cas  de  contravention,  les  inspecteurs  dres- 
seront  des  proces-verbaux,  qui  feront  foi  jusqu'a  preuve 
contraire. 

Art.  12.  En  cas  de  contravention  a  la  presente  loi  ou 
aux  reglements  d'administration  publique  rendus  pour  son 
execution,  les  proprietau'es  ou  exploitants  des  etablissements 
seront  traduits  devant  le  juge  de  paix  du  canton  et  punis 
d'une  amende  de  simple  police  qui  ne  pourra  exceder  quinze 
francs. 

Les  contraventions  qui  resulteront,  soit  de  I'admission 
d'enfants  au-dessous  de  l'age,  soit  de  I'exces  de  travail, 
donneront  heu  a  autant  d'amendes  qu'il  y  aura  d'enfants 
indiiment  admis  ou  employes,  sans  queces  amendes  reunies 
puissent  s'elever  au-dessus  de  deux  cents  francs. 

S'il  y  a  recidive,  les  proprietaries  ou  exploitants  des 
etablissements  seront  traduits  devant  le  tribunal  de  police 
correctionnelle  et  condamnes  a  une  amende  de  seize  a  cent 
francs.  Dans  les  cas  prevus  par  le  paragraphe  second  du 
present  article,  les  amendes  reunies  ne  pourront  jamais 
exceder  cinq  cents  francs. 

II  y  aura  recidive,  lorsqu'il  aura  ete  rendu  contre  le 
contrevenant,  dans  les  douze  mois  precedents,  un  premier 
jugement  pour  contravention  a  la  presente  loi  ou  aux  regle- 
ments d'administration  publique  qu'elle  autorise. 

Art.  13.  La  presente  loi  ne  sera  obligatoire  que  six  mois 
apres  sa  promulgation. 

La  presente  loi,  discutee,  deliberee  et  adoptee  par  la 
Chambres  des  Pairs  et  par  celle  des  Deputes,  et  sanctionnee 
par  nous  cejovird'hui,  sera  executee  comme  loi  de  I'Etat. 

Donnons  en  Mandement  a  nos  Cours  et  Tribunaux, 
Prefets,  Corps  administratifs,  et  tous  autres,  que  les  pre- 
sentes  ils  gardent  et  maintiennent,  fassent  garder,  observer 
et  maintenir,  et  pour  les  rendre  plus  notoires  a  tous,  ils  les 
fassent  publier  et  enregistrer  partout  ou  besoin  sera ;  et, 
afin  que  se  soit  chose  ferme  et  stable  a  toujours,  nous  y 
avons  fait  mettre  notre  sceau. 
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Fait  au  palais  des  Tuileries,  le  22"  jour  dii  mois  de  Mars, 
I'an  1841. 

Signe       Louis  Philippe. 
Par  le  Roi. 
Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'etat 
de  I'agriculture  et  du  com- 
merce. 

Signe  L.  Cunin  Gridaine. 

Vu  et  scelle  du  grand  sceau. 
Le   Garde   des    sceaux  de 

France,  Ministre  Secretaire 

d'Etat  au  departement  de 

la  justice  et  des  cultes. 

Signp  N.  Martin  (du  Nord). 

SWEDEN. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish. 

Extracts  from  the  Royal  Ordinance  for  the  Regula- 
tion of  Manufactures  and  Handicrafts,  dated  Stockholm, 
December  22,  1846. 

Art.  IV.,  §  32. 

Clause  4.  No  one  may  be  engaged  as  apprentice  or 
operative  in  any  factory  or  handicraft  who  is  not  full  12 
years  of  age  ;  nor  must  the  contract,  when  the  apprentice  is 
under  age,  extend  beyond  the  time  at  which  he  becomes  of 
age.  Contract  with  an  apprentice  of  full  age  must  not 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  three  years. 

§  33.  In  every  case  an  apprentice  or  other  workman  who 
has  completed  his  18th  year  and  has  attained  satisfactory 
proficiency  and  knowledge  in  any  kind  of  handicraft,  pre- 
senting testimony  thereof  from  an  expert  and  trustworthy 
person,  shall  be  entitled,  provided  he  has  been  a  partaker  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  and  there  is  nothing  serious  brought 
against  his  character,  to  receive  from  the  manufactory  or 
handicraft  society  concerned,  if  he  resides  in  a  town,  or  if 
he  dwells  in  the  country  from  the  parish  authorities,  his 
certificate  as  journeyman,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  rix 
dollar.  Instead  of  the  manufactory  or  society,  where  such 
does  not  exist,  the  magistrates  shall  be  competent  to  confer 
journeyman's  certificates.  Any  one  showing  particular 
aptitude  for  the  trade  he  has  chosen,  and  who  is,  moreover, 
known  for  steadiness  and  trustworthiness,  may,  as  an 
exception,  obtain  his  certificate  as  journeyman  on  completing 
his  Kith  year.  When  an  apprentice  is  admitted  as  journey- 
man his  indenture  shall  be  considered  to  have  lapsed. 

§  36.  Manufacturers  and  handicraftsmen  are  in  duty 
bound  to  be  watchful  that  workmen  in  their  employ,  espe- 
cially when  as  minors  they  dwell  and  board  with  their 
masters,  are  kept  in  the  fear  of  God,  orderly  conduct,  and 
good  manners;  and  if  they  have  not  before  acquired  the 
knowledge  mentioned  in  §  3,  litt.  a,*  that  they  receive 
instruction .  therein  on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
master  appoints,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  to  frequent- 
ing Sunday  schools  and  other  places  of  instruction  designed 
for  working  men.  The  master  shall  also  be  bound,  either 
by  himself  or  through  some  other  person,  to  instruct 
apprentices  in  his  trade,  in  which  respect  journeymen  also 
shall  be  bound  to  render  assistance;  and  to  pay  proper 
regard  to  the  health  and  strength  of  workmen  in  his  employ 
in  reference  to  their  treatment  and  tasks  set  them. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish. 
His  Royal  Majesty's  gracious   Proclamation  having 
reference  to  special  Regulations  in  respect  of  the  Employ- 
ment of  Persons  under  Age  in  Factories  and  Handicrafts. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  Stockholm,  May  22,  1852. 
We,  Oscar,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  make  known.  That 
whereas  We,  in  §  36  of  the  ordinance  for  regulating  manu- 
factures and  handicrafts,  dated  22d  December  1846,  have 
enjoined  the  observance  of  various  instructions  having  for 
object  the  care  and  promotion  of  factory  and  handicraft 
labourers'  health,  morality,  and  necessary  education,  have 
seen  reason,  in  accordance  with  a  loyal  representation  made 
to  that  effect,  further  to  enact,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
as  follows : — 

§  1 .  No  labourers  under  1 8  years  of  age  may  be  employed 
in  factories  within  this  kingdom  during  night  time,  from 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

§  2.  If  this  prohibition  is  transgressed  the  owner  of  the 
factory  shall  be  fined  6  rix  dollars,  32  shillings,  for  every 
person  employed  in  contravention  of  the  prohibition. 

§  3.  Any  manufacturer  or  handicraft  master  who  is  found 
to  have  engaged  at  work  children  under  12  years  of  age,  in 


*  §  3,  litt.  a.  To  have  pastaken  of  the  Holy  Communion,  be  master  over 
himself  and  his  own  property,  be  of  good  repute  and  able  to  write  legibly, 
and  work  th-j  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 

T  t 


contravention  of  §  32,  clause  4,  of  the  ordinance  for  regu- 
lating manufactures  and  handicrafts,  or  who  has  omitted  to 
observe  what  manufacturers  and  handicraft  masters  are 
enjoined  to  do  in  the  before  mentioned  §  36  of  said  ordinance 
respecting  due  care  for  the  health,  morality,  and  education 
of  his  labourers,  shall  be  subject  to  a  similar  fine. 

§  4.  As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  amounts  of  fines 
enacted  in  the  two  paragraphs  next  preceding,  as  also  their 
commutation  in  case  means  of  payment  are  wanting,  the 
procedure  shall  be  adopted  which  has  been  laid  down  for 
similar  cases  in  §§  48  and  49  of  the  ordinance  for  regulating 
manufactures  and  handicrafts.* 

To  which  due  obedience  must  be  rendered  by  every  one 
concerned.  In  further  testimony,  We  have  signed  this  with 
Our  own  hand,  and  caused  Our  royal  seal  to  be  appended 
thereunto. 

(Seal)  Oscar. 

J.  F.  Fahr^us 

Palace  of  Stockholm,  May  22,  1852. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

State  of  Nevst  Jersey. 

Department  of  State,  Trenton, 
Sir,  September  10,  1862. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  a 
circular  in  behalf  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
"  Inquiring  into  the  Employment  of  Children  and  Young 
"  Persons  in  Trades  and  Manufactures,"  addressed  to  the 
undersigned,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  a  coi^y 
of  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minors  employed  in  manufactories,  it  being  the 
only  law  on  the  subject  in  the  statute  books  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  facibtate,  even  in  a  small 
degree,  so  laudable  an  object. 

I  have,  &c., 

P.  Selby,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Johnson, 

Secretary,  &c.,  &c..  Secretary  of  State. 

2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

State  of  Nevit  Jersey. 

An  Act  to  limit  the  Hours  of  Labour  and  to  prevent  the 
Employment  of  Children  in  Factories  under  Ten  Years 
of  Age. 

§  1.^ — Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  that  labour  performed  during 
a  period  of  10  hours  on  any  day  in  all  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
paper,  glass,  and  flax  factories,  and  in  manufactories  of 
iron  and  brass,  shall  be  considered  a  legal  day's  labour. 

§  2. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  hereafter  no  minor  engaged 
in  any  factory  shall  be  holden  or  required  to  work  more 
than  10  hours  on  any  day,  or  60  hours  in  any  week;  and 
that  hereafter  no  minor  shall  be  admitted  as  a  worker 
under  the  age  of  10  years  in  any  factory  within  this  state  ; 
that  if  any  owner  of,  or  employer  in  any  factory,  shall 
knowingly  employ  any  such  minor,  or  shall  require  any 
minor  over  the  age  of  10  years  to  work  more  than  10  hours 
on  any  day,  or  sixty  hours  in  any  week,  he  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  pay  a  penalty  of  50  dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be 
sued  for  and  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  in  the  name  of 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  township  in  M'hich  such 
minor  may  be  employed,  together  with  costs  of  suit,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  such  minor. 

Approved,  March  11th  1851. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  the  law,  chapter  139,  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantation  (1st  July 
1857),  it  is  provided  as  follows  : — 

§  21.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  em- 


*  By  §48,  clause  1,  one  half  of  the  iienalty  is  li'iven  to  the  prosecutor 
or  plaintiff,  the  other  half  "shall,  wlu  n  imposed  in  consequence  of  a 
prosecution  instituted  in  reference  to  tlie  carrying  on  of  a  handicraft  or 
baker's,  brewer's,  or  butcher's  business  in  a  town,  revert  to  tlie  funds  of 
the  handicraft  guild,  and  when  imposed  in  reference  to  the  carrying  on 
of  any  other  business  in  a  town,  to  the  funds  of  the  society  of  manufac- 
turer's in  that  town,  provided  there  exists  such  a  society,  but  otherwise, 
as  well  as  when  the  penalty  has  been  incuiTed  in  respect  of  the  carrying 
on  of  a  trade  in  the  country,  to  the  poor. 

Clause  2.  The  sums  which,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  are  I'eceived  by  a  ma- 
nufacturers' or  handicraft  society,  shall  constitute  a  fund,  from  which 
the  society  may  defray  necessai-y  expenses  and  grant  relief  to  old  and 
decayed  masters  and  .jourueymen,  and  to  deceased  masters'  and  journey- 
men's poor  widows  and  children  ;  it  being  obligatoiy  on  each  society  to 
render  an  account  of  the  management  of  these  means  to  the  magistrates 
at  the  com^nencement  of  every  year. 

§  49.  In  default  of  means  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  under  this  Act, 
they  shall  be  computed  according  to  the  general  rules  now  or  in  future 
established  with  regard  to  fines. 
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ployed  in  or  about  any  manufacturing  establishment,  in 
any  manufacturing  process,  or  in  any  labour  incident  to  a 
manufacturing  process. 

§  22.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  15  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  state, 
unless  such  minor  shall  have  attended  school  for  a  term  of 
at  least  three  months  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  time 
when  such  minor  shall  be  so  employed,  and  no  such  minor 
shall  be  so  employed  for  more  than  nine  months  in  any  one 
calendar  year. 

§  23.  No  minor  who  has  attained  the  age  of  12  years, 
and  is  under  the  age  of  15  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment  more  than  11  hours  in  any 
one  day,  nor  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after 
72  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

§  24.  Any  owner,  employer,  or  agent  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  employ  any 
minor,  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  shall  permit  or 
consent  to  the  employment  of  his  or  her  minor  child  or 
ward,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  three  preceding 
sections  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20 
dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint  and 
warrant  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town  in  which 
such  child  shall  reside,  or  in  which  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment in  which  such  child  shall  have  been  emjiloyed  shall 
be  situated,  one  half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  complainant 
and  the  other  half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  district  school 
of  the  district  in  which  such  manufacturing  establishment 
shall  be  situated,  or  if  in  the  city  of  Providence,  to  the  use 
of  the  pubhc  schools  of  said  city. 

§  25.  Every  such  complaint  shall  be  commenced  within 
30  days  after  the  offence  complained  of  shall  have  been 
committed,  with  right  of  appeal  as  in  other  criminal  cases. 

§  26.  Labour  performed  in  any  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, and  all  mechanical  labour  during  the  period  of  10 
hours  in  any,  one  day  shall  be  considered  a  legal  day's  work, 
iinless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the  contract  for 
'the  same. 


AUSTRIA. 

The  present  law  respecting  trades  and  manufactures  in 
Austria  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  May  I860.* 

In  transmitting  translations  of  §§  86  and  87  of  the  above 
law,  the  imperial  minister  for  commerce  remarks  that  "  in 
"  the  publication  of  these  regulations  all  former  laws  relating 
"  to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  were  annulled, 
"  and  paragraphs  86  and  87  of  the  new  law  have  been  since 
"  then  solely  and  alone  of  legal  effect  in  this  matter." 

§  86. — Employment  of  Children. 
"  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  never  to  be  employed 
in  large  factories,  and  those  over  ten  but  under  twelve  years 
old  only  on  presenting  a  permission  that  has  been  drawn  up 
by  the  parochial  authorities  at  the  request  of  the  father  or 
of  the  guardian,  and  are  then  only  to  be  used  for  such  work 
as  is  not  injurious  to  health,  and  does  not  hinder  corporal 
development. 

"  This  permission  can  only  be  granted  in  cases  where 
working  in  the  manufactory  does  not  interrupt  proper 
attendance  at  school,  or  where  by  instituting  special  schools 
the  manufacturer  has  taken  satisfactory  steps  for  educating 
the  children  according  to  the  system  enforced  by  the  school 
authorities." 

§  87. — Limit  of  Working-time. 

"  The  limit  of  working  time  must  not  exceed  ten  hours 
daily  for  persons  under  14  years  old,  and  12  hours  daily  for 
those  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age,  and  must  be 
calculated  so  as  to  admit  of  proper  periods  of  rest. 

"  Persons  under  16  years  of  age  must  not  be  employed 
for  night  work,  i.e.,  after  9  p.m.  and  before  5  a.m.  But 
for  factories  which  are  carried  on  day  and  night,  or 
would  otherwise  suffer  injury,  the  authorities  may  permit 
the  night  employment  of  persons  under  16  year's  of  age 
but  not  of  those  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  condition  that 
a  proper  alternation  between  night  and  day  labour  be 
observed. 

In  the  same  manner  the  authorities  may  in  certain  tn-gent 
cases  prolong  the  duration  of  working  time  by  two  hours  for 
workpeople  under  16  years  old,  but  only  for  a  consecutive 
period  not  exceeding  four  weeks." 


The  term  "  large  factories  "  used  in  §  86,  and  to  which 
alone  the  law  applies,  is  defined  by  §  82  as  "  factories  in 
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"  which  more  than  20  persons,  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  age,  are  usually  employed,  working  together  in  the 
"  same  establishment." 

By  §§  131  and  133  infractions  of  this  law  are  punishable 
by  fines  at  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  400  florins. 

By  §  141  the  inferior  local  tribunals  have  cognizance  of 
the  offence  in  the  first  instance,  with  appeal  (§  142)  to  the 
court  immediately  above  ("of  second  instance,")  and  by 
§151  the  fines  when  levied  are  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
friendly  or  benefit  society  to  which  the  person  convicted 
may  belong ;  but  if  he  does  not  belong  to  any  such  society, 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed. 


NORWAY. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian. 
Law  concerning  the  organization  of  schools  for  the  rural 
population.    Palace  of  Stockholm,  16th  May  I860.* 

^  We,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  make  known  :  That  to  us 
has  been  submitted  a  resolution,  passed  on  the  21st  of 
March  in  the  present  year  by  the  ordinary  Diet  now 
assembled,  the  contents  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

First  Chapter. 
Objects  and  Subdivisions  of  Rural  Schools. 

§  1  • — It  shall  be  the  object  of  rural  schools  to  support 
home  education  in  imparting  to  the  children  true  Christian 
instruction,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  such  knowledge 
and  faculties  as  every  member  of  the  community  ought  to 
possess,  also  to  carry  them  on  in  general  education  as  far  as 
circumstances  may  permit. 

§  2. — The  rural  school  has  two  subdivisions,  the  lower 
and  the  higher  rural  school. 

a.  The  lower  rural  school  is  a  district  school  in  which  the 

children  belonging  to  a  single  district  receive  not 
only  the  teaching  enjoined  by  law  but  likewise 
voluntary  teaching. 

b.  The  higher  rural  school  is  a  school  in  common  for 

several  school  districts,  for  a  whole  school  commune 
or  for  several  school  communes,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school  districts  belonging  to  the  same 
may  obtain  a  more  extensive  education. 

Second  Chapter. 
Organization  of  the  Lower  Rural  School. 

§  3. — Every  school  commune  shall  be  divided  into  school 
districts,  each  having  an  extent  determined  by  the  School 
Commissionei's,  care  being  taken  that  every  dwelling  place 
is  sorted  under  the  school  to  which  access  is  most  easy. 

If  dwellings  are  situated  so  close  together  that  a  number 
of  at  least  30  children  of  school  age  can  leave  home  daily 
for  the  same  school,  then  the  latter  shall  be  kept  in  a  sepa- 
rate house  proper  for  the  purpose,  built  or  rented.  If  in 
any  one  district  the  number  of  children  bound  to  frequent 
school  should  become  so  large  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
be  instructed  by  one  teacher  at  the  same  time,  then  either 
the  children  shall  be  divided  into  classes,  using  the  school 
at  different  times,  or  else  assistant  teachers  (men  or  women) 
shall  be  appointed. 

Where  the  dwellings  in  the  district  lie  more  scattered,  or 
the  chapter  of  the  diocess,  on  the  representation  of  the 
School  Commissioners,  find  that  other  considerations  make 
it  unadvisable  to  keep  school  in  a  stated  place,  then  the 
school  may  be  made  ambulatory ;  nevertheless  a  proper 
accommodation  must  alway  be  provided  for  it. 

The  regulation  of  the  school  districts  must  be  submitted 
to  the  chapter  of  the  diocese  for  its  decision,  in  cases  where 
it  is  demanded  by  the  overseers  or  by  the  authorities  of  the 
commune  (foremen  and  representatives).  If  the  authorities 
of  the  commune  find  that  the  regulation  which  has  been 
established  entails  too  great  expense  on  the  commune  the 
question  can  be  referred  to  the  King's  decision. 

§  4.- — The  School  Commissioners  shall  decide,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  diocesan  chapter,  what  shall  be  done  in 
reference  to  school-keeping  and  admission  to  school  for 
single  solitary  dwellings,  which  cannot  be  included  in  the 
general  regulation  of  the  school  districts. 

§  5. — The  subjects  of  instruction  in  district  schools 
shall  be : — 

a.  Reading. 

b.  Knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 

c.  Selections  from  the  educational  course,  principally 

such  as  have  reference  to  geography,  natural  history, 
and  history. 


*  By  §  90  this  law  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January  1861. 
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d.  Sinking. 

e.  Writing. 

f.  Arithmetic. 

When  the  School  Commissioners  find  that  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  boys  are  to  have  primary  instruction  in 
gymnastics  and  military  drill.  The  school  begins  and 
closes  every  day  with  prayer  and  hymn  singing,  or  one  of 
the  two. 

§  6. — There  shall  be  afforded,  in  the  district  school,  12 
weeks,  or  where  the  children  are  divided,  according  to 
knowledge  and  general  advancement,  into  classes  frequent- 
ing the  school  separately,  nine  weeks'  instruction  for  each 
class  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Where  special  circumstances 
may  require  it,  the  chapter  of  the  diocess  can  permit  a 
further  limitation  of  the  above  terms  of  instruction.  Every 
week  shall  consist  of  six  school  days,  and  each  school  day 
on  an  average  of  six  hours,  but  so  arranged  that  the 
Saturday  afternoon  is  left  free. 

§  7. — The  time  for  instruction  appointed  in  a  district 
school  by  the  School  Commissioners,  with  consent  of  the 
communal  authorities,  beyond  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  shall  be  employed  according  to  the 
more  particular  regulations  by  the  School  Commissioners 
to  aiford  such  children  of  the  district  whose  parents  or 
guardians  wish  it  a  continued  instruction  in  the  branches 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  district  school,  to  which 
may  be  added,  according  to  circvimstances,  one  or  more  of 
the  subjects  appointed  for  the  higher  rural  school. 

Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  time  during  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  are  compelled  to  frequent  the  school 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  most  convenient  season  of  the  year 
for  going  to  school. 

§  H. — The  teachers  of  the  district  schools  shall  be  ap- 
pointed either  to  impart  the  entire  instruction  (compulsory 
as  well  as  voluntary)  in  one  or  more  school  districts,  or 
separately,  for  the  course  prescribed  by  law,  and  for  volun- 
tary use  of  the  school. 

§  9. — If  children  having  reached  their  14th  year  are  found 
to  be  so  backward  that  they  cannot  profitably  join  the 
common  school,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  school  com- 
mune to  provide  special  instruction  until  the  parish  minister, 
in  consultation  with  the  teacher  to  whose  school  such  a  child 
belongs,  shall  judge  the  same  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  school.  The  expenses  incurred  hereby  may  be 
recovered  for  the  school  fund  from  the  child's  parents. 

§  10. — Every  manufacturing  or  other  industrial  establish- 
ment employing  generally  iiO  or  more  labourers,  likewise 
every  collection  of  smaller  establishments  of  the  kind,  which 
appears  to  the  chapter  of  the  diocess  to  be  situate  so  close 
to  each  other  that  they  can  conveniently  have  a  school 
between  them,  and  which  together  employ  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  labourers,  shall  keep  a  school  of  its 
own  for  the  children  of  such  labourers,  whicli,  besides 
satisfying  the  demands  imposed  on  the  district  school  by 
§§  5  and  6,  shall  at  the  least  during  16  weeks  of  the  year 
afford  instruction  corresponding  to  that  which  in  §  7  is 
treated  of  as  the  voluntary  instruction  at  the  district 
school. 

The  same  obligation  applies  to  industrial  establishments 
at  which  schools  have  already  been  organized,  and  where 
the  number  of  operatives  is  not  less  than  20.  When  chil- 
dren of  such  parents  as  do  not  belong  to  the  works  can 
profitably  frequent  its  school  they  shall  have  the  right  to  do 
so,  provided  no  obstacle  to  the  instruction  arises  thereby. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  not 
prevent  the  proprietor  of  any  works  from  joining  the  com- 
munal authorities,  with  consent  of  the  chapter  of  the 
diocess,  in  assimilating  (absorbing)  the  school  arrangements 
of  such  works,  wholly  or  in  part  into  the  general  school 
system  of  the  commune. 

§  11. — The  School  Commissioners  may,  when  they  con- 
sider proper  and  with  consen'^  of  the  communal  authorities, 
establish  infant  schools,  the  particular  organization  of  which 
shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  School  Commissioners.  These 
schools  may  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  female  teachers. 

§  12. — With  consent  of  the  communal  authorities  the 
School  Commissioners  may  establish  handicraft  schools  for 
girls  and  working  schools  in  general. 

§  13.  If  in  any  school  commune  there  should  exist  a  dis- 
trict school  into  which  the  more  extended  instruction 
referred  to  in  §  7  has  not  been  introduced,  then,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  such  children  of  that  school  whose 
parents  or  guardians  desire  it,  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  participating  in  that  instruction  in  another  district  where 
it  is  imparted. 

§  14.  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  school  Commis- 
sioners the  respective  parents  and  guardians  have  to  provide 
the  children  with  requisite  school  books  and  materials  for 
writing  and  arithmetic.  In  other  respects  the  schools  are 
provided  out  of  the  school  funds  with  necessary  fittings  and 
means  of  instruction.    Should  there  arise  a  difPerence  of 
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opinion  as  to  what  these  ought  to  consist  of,  the  matter 
must  be  settled  by  the  chapter  of  the  diocess. 

Third  Chapter. 

Of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Lower  Rural  Schools. 

*  *  *  * 

With  consent  of  the  communal  authorities,  the  School 
Commissioners  may  determine  to  impose  payment  for  such 
school  children  as  receive  voluntary  instruction  when  their 
parents  or  guardians  are  able  to  afford  it. 

*  *  *  " 

§  17. — All  expenses  contingent  on  the  formation  and 
keeping  up  of  schools  belonging  to  factories  and  other  in  - 
dustrial  establishments,  as  stipulated  in  §  10,  shall  beborue 
by  the  owners  of  the  works,  and,  where  there  are  several, 
the  expenses  of  their  joint  school  shall  be  apportioned 
among  them  according  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed 
by  each.  On  the  other  hand,  these  factories  or  works  shall 
be  exempt  from  rating  in  support  of  the  school  system  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

When,  in  accordance  with  §  10,  other  children  than  those 
belonging  to  the  works  are  sent  to  its  school,  the  owner 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  school  fund,  the 
amount  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  owner  and  the  communal  authorities,  or  in  case 
of  disagreement  by  verdict  of  the  diocesan  chapter. 

When  the  owner  of  a  factory  or  other  works  or  establish- 
ments has  not  organized  any  separate  school,  by  reason  of 
the  limited  number  of  his  workmen,  then  he  shall  pay  a 
yearly  contribution  to  the  school  fund,  the  amount  of  which 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  communal  authorities,  but  if 
appealed  against  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  by  verdict  of 
the  diocesan  chapter. 

When  a  factory  school  has  been  inactive  as  such  for  the 
space  of  one  year  it  shall  be  absorbed,  with  all  its  means, 
into  the  general  school  system  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
when  mining  works  are  closed,  their  duties  towards  the 
school  system  remain  in  force  for  five  years  afterwards. 

*  ❖  ^ 

Sixth  Chapter. 
Of  compulsory  Scholars  and  Examinations. 

§  49.  Schooling  shall  be  compulsory  on  children  upon 
their  having  completed  eight  years  of  age,  and  until  they 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  school. 

This  compulsory  schooling  shall  for  each  year  be  limited 
to  the  school-term  stipulated  according  to  §  6. 

As  a  rule,  dismissal  from  school  takes  place  at  the  time 
of  the  child's  confirmation,  but  it  may  be  done  earlier  if 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child  require  it,  if  the  child 
has  completed  l3  j^ears  of  age  and  the  School  Commissioners 
find  that  the  child  has  attained  requisite  knowledge  and 
development. 

If  a  child  is  dismissed  from  school  before  the  commence- 
ment of  its  preparation  for  confirmation,  the  parents  and 
guardians  shall  be  bound  to  take  care  that  the  child's 
religious  knowledge  is  kejit  up.  Failing  this  the  minister 
may  send  the  child  again  to  school. 

Under  special  circumstances  the  School  Commissioners, 
or  provisionally  the  parish  minister,  may  curtail  the  schooling 
for  any  particular  child,  or  exempt  such  child  from  learning 
any  particular  subject.  The  School  Commissioners  shall 
have  power  likewise,  when  they  find  that  local  or  other 
circumstances  permit,  to  decide  on  children  having  only 
completed  their  seventh  year  being  admitted  to  school. 

§  50.  Parents  or  guardians  who  either  themselves  or 
through  others  instruct  the  children  educated  by  them  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  district  schools,  may,  by  repre- 
senting the  case  betimes  to  the  School  Commissioners,  be 
exempted  from  sending  such  children  to  the  rural  schools, 
but  they  shall  nevertheless  bear  their  part  of  the  expenses 
and  burdens  required  for  the  general  school  service.  Should 
the  School  Commissioners  find  that  any  such  child  is 
neglected,  the  child  shall  be  remitted  by  them  to  the  common 
school. 

§  51 .  No  school  child  may  be  absent  from  school  unless 
in  case  of  illness  or  other  sufficient  reason,  or  unless  the 
teacher  has  given  permission  for  any  special  occasioa. 

If  parents,  masters,  or  others  who  stand  in  parents'  stead 
are  unable  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  a  child's  absence 
from  school,  and  if  admonition  and  warning  have  been  ad- 
ministered without  effect,  the  School  Commissioners  may 
impose  fines  on  them  of  from  24  skilling  to  5  specie  dollars. 

Owners  of  factories  and  other  work-masters  who  employ 
the  labour  of  children,  shall  not,  under  pain  of  the  same 
responsibility,  so  occupy  the  children  that  tliey  are  prevented 
thereby  ftom  receiving  necessary  instruction. 

If  parents  and  others  who  have  charge  of  the  bringing  up 
of  children  are  so  careless,  disorderly,  or  vicious  that  the 
children  become  neglected  or  contaminated  by  them,  the 
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Poor  Law  Commissioners'  shall,  on  application  from  the 
School  Commissioners,  take  measures  for  placing  the  chil- 
dren with  famihes  which  will  undertake  conscientiously  to 
attend  to  their  education  and  keep  them  at  school.  The 
expenses  incurred  hereby  may  be  demanded  back  from  the 
parties  concerned. 

If  a  neglected  child  (compare  §  9)  has  reached  the  age  of 
16  years  and  obstinately  refuses  to  submit  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  School  Commissioners  for  its  instruction, 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  have  the  power  of  employing 
such  compulsory  means  as  may  be  approved  by  the  chapter 
of  the  diocess ;  nevertheless  such  child  may  not  be  com- 
mitted to  any  penitentiary. 

§  52.  Where  it  is  found  that  indigence  prevents  parents, 
or  those  who  stand  in  the  stead  of  parents,  from  sending 
the  children  they  have  to  bring  up  to  school,  the  children 
shall  be  put  in  condition  to  frequent  school  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  relief  fund  of  the  district. 

§  53.  Every  schoolmaster  shall  be  bound  to  keep  an 
account  of  school-keeping  and  school  attendance  made  up 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  chapter  of  the 
diocess  and  authorized  by  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

§  54.  If  a  school  child  removes  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  from  one  district  into  another,  the  schoolmaster  in  the 
former  shall  report  the  removal  to  the  schoolmaster  in  the 
latter  district.  If  the  child  removes  into  another  parish, 
the  chairman  of  the  School  Commissioners  has  to  give  in- 
formation thereof  to  the  minister  of  such  parish. 

§  55.  The  School  Commissioners  shall  decide  as  to  what 
time  or  times  of  the  year  are  to  be  appointed  for  admission 
of  new  children  into  the  school. 

§  56.  Every  year,  as  near  as  possible  towards  the  close  of 
the  course  of  instruction,  a  public  examination  shall  be 
held  in  the  district  schools,  in  presence  of  the  parish  minister 
and  one  or  more  of  the  other  School  Commissioners.  All 
children  above  nine  years  belonging  to  the  school,  as  well 
as  those  who  receive  private  tuition  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  rural  school,  are  bound  to  appear  at  these  examina- 
tions. Children  above  12  years  are  in  like  manner  bound 
to  be  present,  if  it  is  required  at  the  visitation  of  bishop  or 
dean.  Where  there  is  a  resident  chaplain,  and  the  parish 
minister  is  prevented,  the  former  shall  be  present  instead  at 
the  public  examinations.* 

§  57.  On  occasions  of  church  visitations  and  catechizings 
by  bishop  or  dean,  all  children  shall  be  bound,  if  above  12 
years,  and  thence  until  two  years  after  their  confirmation, 
to  appear  and  be  examined  when  summoned. 

§  58.  In  case  of  non-appearance,  either  at  examination  or 
visitation  without  valid  excuse,  the  absentee's  parents, 
master,  or  others  standing  in  parents'  stead,  may  be  fined 
by  the  School  Commissioners  to  an  amount  of  not  exceeding 
one  specie  dollar. 

§  59.  If  any  child  repeatedly  neglects  the  voluntary  in- 
struction without  valid  excuse,  such  child  may  be  refused 
admission  to  this  instruction  by  the  School  Commissioners. 
****** 

§  73.  Wliere  the  School  Commissioners  find  such  a  mea- 
sure advisable,  they  may  appoint  one  or  more  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  school  district  to  be  overseers,  whose  principal 
duty  shall  be  to  see  that  all  school -bound  children  within 
the  district  regularly  frequent  the  school,  and  likewise  to 
assist  the  School  Commissioners  in  the  way  indicated  by 
them  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
school. 

The  overseers  should  be  present  at  the  assemblies  of  the 

School  Commissioners  when  requested.    Their   term  of 

service  shall  be  two  years,  upon  the  expiration  of  which 

they  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  themselves  excused  for  an 

equally  long  period. 

****** 


SAXONY. 

Translation  of  paragraphs  62  and  63  of  the  Trade  Laws 
of  15th  October  1861. 
§  62.  Children  under  10  years  of  age  (from  1st  January 
1865,  imder  12  years  of  age)  may  not  be  employed  out  of 
the  house  of  their  parents  or  guardians  in  workshops  in 


*  By  §  37  it  appears  that  the  standard  of  instruction  at  which  it  is 
expected  tlin,t  a  child  of  12  years  of  age  shall  have  attained  at  the  lower 
rural  school,  and  without  which  he  cannot  be  admitted,  if  he  desires 
it,  into  the  hinher  rural  school,  is  as  follows : — 

§  o7.  Por  admission  into  a  higher  rural  school  it  shall  be  required  that 
the  cliild  is  able  to  give  account  of  the  more  important  episodes  in  the 
selections  from  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  of  Luther's  catechism ; 
that  he  can  road  with  ease,  write  a  connected  hand,  and  knows  the 
four  elcmi  ntary  divisiorts  in  arithmetic. 

No  child  luider  12  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  unless  by  exceptional 
permission  of  the  School  Commissioners. 

When  an  advanced  development  of  the  district  school  permits  it,  the 
above  measure  of  i)re\ious  knowledge  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
diocesan  chapter,  be  increased.       *         *         *         »  « 


which  the  proprietors  according  to  paragraph  76  are  bound 
to  have  exposed  a  table  of  byelaws. 

The  proprietors  described  in  paragraph  76  are,  "  those  who 
employ  more  than  20  workpeople  of  either  sex  in  workshops." 

Public  institutions  for  the  employment  of  children  are 
exempted  from  this  prohibition. 

Children  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  can  only  be  employed 
between  five  in  the  morning  and  8  in  the  evening,  and  for 
a  period  not  longer  than  10  hours  per  diem.  In  the  work 
hours  are  to  be  included  an  interval  of  one  hour  for  dinner, 
and  other  suitable  periods  of  repose. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  can  in  particular  branches 
of  trade,  for  which  these  regulations  are  not  applicable, 
alter  or  suspend  them  by  ordinances. 

The  magistrates  can  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  suspend 
them  for  a  short  time. 

Contraventions  of  these  rules  will  be  punished  by  fines 
of  from  5  groschen  to  5  thalers. 

Persons  who  render  themselves  guilty  of  the  crimes  spe- 
cified in  Arts.  180,  352,  &c.  &c.  of  the  code  towards  the 
children  they  employ,  can  be  forbidden  to  employ  children 
in  future  in  their  workshops  by  a  decision  of  a  magistrate. 

§  63.  Children  who  are  liable  to  school  must  be  given 
time  by  their  employers  to  enjoy  the  necessary  instruction 
in  the  public  educational  establishments  of  their  place  of 
domicile  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  law  re- 
garding elemental  schools  of  1835,  or  they  must  establish 
for  them  special  manufacturing  schools  according  to  the 
9th  paragraph  of  the  above-mentioned  law. 

The  instruction  in  the  schools  must  take  place  between 
five  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

The  non-observance  of  two  requisitions  from  a  magistrate 
to  obey  these  regulations  wiU  involve  the  prohibition  to 
employ  children  liable  to  school  in  future. 

Translation  of  paragraphs  48  and  49  of  Proclamation 
of  the  Regulations  concerning  Registers  to  be  kept  of 
Persons  employed  in  trade. 

§  48.  Each  trade  master  who,  inclusive  of  women  and 
children,  employs  in  his  business  more  than  20  persons,  is 
required  to  keep  a  register  of  the  children  among  them  who 
are  school-liable,  in  which  their  names,  sex,  age,  and  date 
of  entry  are  to  be  written  down.  This  register  must  be 
produced  when  required  by  a  magistrate. 

Masters  who  on  the  publication  of  the  Trade  laws  were 
not  in  possession  of  such  a  register,  must  prepare  one  at 
latest  before  31st  January  1863. 

Omission  to  fulfil  this  duty,  or  errors  in  the  register,  %vill 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  5  thalers. 

Magistrates,  when  a  person  carrying  on  a  trade  is  found 
guilty  of  any  offence  with  regard  to  his  register,  inform  the 
police  charged  with  the  supervision  of  trades  of  the  fact. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  school  hours  for  children 
are  neither  too  early  or  too  late,  especially  in  winter.  The 
law  only  defines  the  extreme  limits. 


BELGIUM. 

Copy  Extract  from  a  Despatch  from  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  Her  Ma-jesty's  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
to  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq,,  M.P.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sir,  Brussels,  May  12,  1862. 

On  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  9th  instant, 
transmitting  to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Childi'en's 
Employment  Commissioners,  applying  for  copies  of  any 
laws  or  ordinances  that  may  be  in  force  in  Belgium  for  the 
regulation  of  any  trades  or  manufactures  in  which  children 
or  young  persons  are  employed,  I  asked  Mr.  Rogier  to  give 
me  the  information  required. 

Mr.  Rogier  stated  to  me  that  neither  general  law  nor 
local  regulations  imposed  any  restriction  on  the  hours  of 
labour  of  children  ;  that  for  the  last  three  years  the 
Government  has  had  under  consideration  each  session  the 
opportuneness  of  presenting  to  the  Chamber  a  law  upon 
the  subject,  but  that  they  had  encountered  obstacles  in  the 
jealousy  manifested  in  many  quarters  of  any  legislation  at 
variance  with  the  principle  of  perfect  liberty  of  labour.  His 
Excellency  added,  however,  that  the  Government  had  not 
given  up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  some  salutary  legal 
control  over  the  employment  of  children  in  manufactories. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)    H.  de  Walden  and  Seaford 
A.  H.  Layard,  Esq. 


SWITZERLAND, 

According  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  factory  laws  of  Switzer- 
land, it  appears  that  no  positive  legislation  on  this  subject 
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exists  except  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Glarus,  St.  Gall, 
Argovie,  and  Thurgovie. 

With  regard  to  these  cantons  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
more  in  ekicidation  of  these  factory  laws  than  to  refer,  for 
a  full  account  and  translation  of  the  regulations  now  sent 
to  the  Home  Office,  to  Mr.  Burnley's  Report  on  the  Swiss 
Factory  Legislation  (page  166  of  vol.  5  of  Secretary's 
Reports  for  1862). 

The  Argovian  factory  law.  At  the  time  the  above  Report 
was  written  (December  1861),  the  present  law,  bearing  date 
May  1862,  was  hardly  elaborated,  but  little  therefore  could 
be  said  about  it.  It  may  be  well  then  to  state  briefly  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

§  2. — No  children  under  13  can  be  employed,  and  where 
the  occupation  acts  injuriously  upon  their  bodily  health, 
the  Government  is  empowered  to  fix  a  higher  age  for 
admission  up  to  16. 

§  3. — Children  under  16  are  not  to  be  worked  more  than 
12  hours,  and  in  this  is  included  the  attendance  necessary 
for  school  and  confirmation  instruction. 

On  Saturdays  work  to  cease  an  hour  earlier. 

§  6. — It  is  positively  forbidden  to  work  children  before 
5*30  a.m.,  or  after  8'30  p.m. 

§  §  8,  9,  10. — Every  workman  to  have  a  livret  or  book, 
in  which  his  name  and  residence  of  his  father  or  guardian 
is  inscribed,  and  every  millowner  to  keep  an  account  of  all 
the  workmen  he  employs,  and  show  it  to  the  authorities  if 
necessary. 

§  §  12,  13. — Fines  up  to  two  francs  for  disorderly  conduct 
can  be  imposed,  which  go  towards  the  aged  or  sick  relief 
fund,  as  well  as  for  rewarding  deserving  oi3eratives. 

All  establishments  where  more  than  10  persons  are 
employed,  exclusive  of  the  family,  in  one  room,  are  con- 
sidered as  factories,  and  all  such  factories  are  to  be  regularly 
inspected. 

Lower  Unterwalden  sends  a  law  regulating  its  lucifer 
match  manufactory,  and  making  a  general  provision  for 
]  proper  ventilation,  and  manipulation  of  the  materials.  No 
persons  under  18  are  to  be  employed,  and  no  workman  who 
has  had  a  tooth  extracted  is  allowed  to  be  employed  for  a 
fortnight  after  the  operation.  All  boys  or  girls  aflBicted 
with  scrophulous  diseases  or  carious  teeth  are  to  be  for- 
bidden the  laboratory. 

Every  three  months  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  a 
physician  is  to  investigate  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

In  some  cantons.  Orisons,  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Schwyz, 
Bale  Campagne,  and  Bale  Ville,  by  the  school  laws  it  is 
provided  that  no  child  is  to  be  employed  until  he  has 
quitted  the  school,  in  the  Grisons  for  instance,  at  the  age 
of  14,  and  in  Schwyz,  and  Bale  Campagne,  and  Bale  Ville, 
at  the  age  of  12. 


Le  3^  Mars  1863 

Par  la  note  que  S.  E.  M.  I'Envoye  extraordinaire  et 
ministre  plenipotentiare  de  S.  M.  B.  a  fait  I'honneur  d'adres- 
ser  le  3  Fevrier  dernier  au  Conseil  Federal,  il  lui  a  demande 
communication  deslois  en  vigueur  dans  les  cantons  Suisses, 
pour  la  protection  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  personnes  qui 
travaillent  dans  les  fabriques. 

Aussitot  apres  la  reception  de  cette  note  le  Conseil  Federal, 
s'est  empresse  d'adresser  aux  gouvernements  cantonaux  une 


circulaire  pour  en  obtenir  les  documents  et  renseignements 
desires,  et  aujourd'hui  il  est  en  mesure  de  faire  a  S.  E.  a 
ce  suje't,  la  communication  suivante. 

II  n'existe  de  dispositions  legislatives  sur  cette  matiere 
que  dans  les  cantons  de  Zurich,  Claris,  St.  Gall,  Argovie, 
et  Thurgovie,  et  le  Conseil  Federal  a  I'honneur  de  transmettre 
ci-joint  ces  lois  a  M  le  ministre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
tout  en  faisant  observer  que  Ton  s'occupe  actuellement 
dans  le  canton  de  Glaris  de  la  revision  de  la  loi  qui  y  est  en 
vigueur. 

Le  canton  d'Unterwalden-le-Bas  a  envoye,  comme  etant 
liee  a  cette  question,  une  ordonnance  concernant  la  fabrica- 
tion d'allumettes  phosphoriques  qui  y  existe. 

En  outre,  quelques  rapports  des  cantons  font  mention  de 
la  prescription  qui  existe  dans  la  legislation  scolaire  portant 
qu'aucun  enfant  ne  peut  etre  employe  dans  les  fabriques 
avant  I'expiration  de  la  duree  legale  pendant  laquelle  les 
enfants  doivent  frequenter  les  ecoles.  C'est  ce  qui  est  dit 
par  exemple  dans  les  rapports  des  Grisons,  ou  les  parents 
ont  I'obligation  d'envoyer  leurs  enfants  a  I'ecole  jusqu  a 
I'age  de  14  ans  re'volus,  de  Schwyz,  Bale-Campagne  et  Bale- 
Ville  ou  elle  dure  jusqu  a  I'age  de  12  ans.  De  pareilles 
dispositions  existent  sans  doute  aussi  dans  plusieurs  autres 
cantons  quoique  les  rapports  n'en  fassent  pas  specialement 
mention. 

Ce  que  la  loi  positive  n'a  pas  encore  atteint  a  ete  com- 
ple'te  dans  quelques  cantons  par  le  bon  sens,  ou  si  Ton  veut, 
par  les  moeurs  et  I'usage.  Sous  ce  rapport,  le  gouvernement 
d'Appenzell  R.  E.  fait  observer  qu'il  y  est  generalement 
admis  que  des  enfants  ne  doivent  pas  etre  employe's  trop  tot 
au  service  des  fabriques,  et  que  le  temps  du  travail  pour 
enfants  et  adultes  est  convenablement  limite;  en  outre, 
I'education  religieuse  et  la  continuation  de  leur  instruc- 
tion scolaire  a  aussi  lieu  pour  les  enfants  employes  dans 
les  fabriques,  tout  comme  1' attention  est  aussi  dirigee  sur 
la  conservation  de  la  sante  des  ouvriers  et  le  maintien 
de  I'ordre  et  des  bonnes  moeurs.  Ce  sont  principalement 
les  proprietaires  des  fabriques  qui  pourvoient  a  tout  cela  de 
leurs  propres  chefs,  et  traditionnellement,  et  le  controle 
public  n'a  ete  que  tres-rarement  oblige  de  s'immiscer  par  des 
motifs  d'humanite  dans  la  conduiteinterieure  des  fabriques. 

Enfin,  dans  le  rapport  du  gouvernement  de  Bale-Ville  il 
est  encore  mentionne  qu'il  y  existe  divers  etablisssements  de 
nature  et  d'utilite  publique  qui  s'occupent  du  perfectionne- 
ment  intellectuel  et  des  soins  physiques  a  donner,  notamment 
aux  jeimes  gens  qui  travaillent  dans  les  fabriques,  et 
que  ces  soins  sont  particulierement  destine's  aux  enfants 
etrangers  qui  y  travaiUent.  Au  nombre  de  ces  etablisse- 
ments  se  trouvent  avant  tout  les  ecoles  generales  de 
fabrique  ou  se  donne  la  pension,  et  un  etablissement  par- 
ticulier  dans  lequel  M.  M.  Richter  et  Linder  reunissent 
I'education  et  le  travail  de  fabrique  pour  environ  400  filles. 

Dans  I'espoir  que  ces  renseignements  pourront  etre  de 
quelque  utilite  a  la  commission  chargee  d'etudier  cette 
matiere  a  Londres,  le  Conseil  Federal  a  I'honneur,  etc. 

Au  nom  du  Conseil  Federal 
Le  President, 
(Signed)  J.  Formerod, 

Le  Chancelier. 
(Signed)  Schiess, 

Berne, 

A  S.  E.  M.  le  Contre-Amiral  Harris. 
&c.  &c. 
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Potter's  Drybng  Stovf,  fixed  at  Messrs.  Pinder,  Bourne,  and  Co.'s,  Burslem,  April  1863, 
BY  W.  Boulton,  Moorland  Road  Foundry,  Burslem. 

(^Referred  to  at  page  xviii.) 


Plan  No.  I. 

Front  View.  End  View. 


Plan  No.  II. 


"WORKBENCH 


1^ 


Scale,  A  inch  to  the  foot. 


The  heat  is  generated  in  a  hot-air  stove-  outside  the  build- 
ing, and  conveyed  up  hot-air  drains  to  the  \alves  in  the  floor 
m  a  simpler  form  and  not  so  expensive  as  my  original  plan 
v.  hicli  gained  Mr.  Jones'  prize. 

The  pipe  at  the  top  is  to  convey  the  steam  from  the  moulds 
a^-ay  up  the  chimney,  so  that  they  vil!  dry  quicker  with 
less  heat. 


Two  compartments  are  represented,  in  the  ground  plan,  to 
he  full  ;  the  doors  of  same  shut,  and  hot-air  valves  in  the 
floors  open,  drying  the  moulds.  The  other  two  compartments 
are  being  fitted  with  doors  open  and  valves  shut,  to  keep  the 
heat  from  the  boy  who  carries  the  moulds  into  the  stove. 
This  is  done  alternately  in  each  compartment,  one  part  drying 
while  the  other  is  being  filled. 
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Instructions  from  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners  (1862)  to  the  Assistant 

COSIMISSIONERS. 


2,  Victoria  Street,  "Westminster,  S.W. 

Gentlemen,  lOtli  April  1862. 

In  1840-41  a  very  full  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  by  the 
"  Children's  Employment  Commissioners,"  to  whose 
report,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1843,  we  beg  to  direct 
your  attention. 

The  object  of  the  present  Commission  is  to  inquire  into 
the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  trades 
and  manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  law. 

The  term  "  children "  signifies  those  who  are  under 
13  years  of  age;  and  the  term  "young  persons,"  those 
who  are  above  13  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  former 
Commission,  some  of  the  trades  and  occupations  then 
inquired  into  have  been  placed  imder  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

One  of  the  ]orincipal  objects  of  your  investigations  will  be 
to  ascertain  whether  the  condition,  physical  and  moral,  of 
the  children  and  young  persons  in  the  branches  then  in- 
quired into,  but  not  yet  brought  under  legislative  restric- 
tions, remains  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  abo\-e  inquiry  ; 
and  if  not,  in  what  respects  it  has  either  improved  or 
deteriorated. 

To  determine  these  points  satisfactorily,  personal  in- 
quiries should  he  made  in  such  a  number  of  instances  as 
will  illustrate  each  particular  occupation,  v/ithout  unneces- 
sarily extending  the  inquiry. 

Within  the  same  period  some  new  trades  have  come  into 
existence.  In  these  a  full  investigation  will  be  necessary ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  employment  is  more 
particularly  obnoxious  to  health,  careful  evidence,  and 
especially  that  of  medical  practitioners,  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  great  principle  of  submitting  the  labour  of  children 
and  young  persons  to  legislative  restriction,  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  justify  and  require  it,  has  been 
shown,  by  extensive  experience,  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  largest  industrial 
occupations  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  it  has  greatly  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  the  employed  and  promoted  the 
general  contentment  of  the  jjeople.  We  anticipate,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  those  most  interested,  as  to  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  regulations,  either  of 
the  Factories  Acts,  or  of  the  other  Acts  regulating  juvenile 
labour,  to  the  case  of  children  and  young  persons  whose 
labour  is  at  present  unrestricted,  and  in  respect  to  whom 
legislative  protection  may  be  proved  to  be  desirable.  To 
this  point  your  especial  care  and  attention  will  be  di- 
rected. 

You  will  also  examine  how  far  the  unlimited  power  to 
employ  children  at  any  age  and  for  any  number  of  hours, 
possessed  both  by  parents  and  masters  in  all  trades  and 
manufactures  which  are  exemjit  from  legislative  restric- 
tions, operates  injuriously  on  those  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  which  are  now  subject  to  legislative 
restriction ;  and  you  will  show,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  which  result  from  this 
partial  legislation  both  to  the  employers  and  to  the  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon  a  fact 
which  will  constantly  present  itself  to  your  notice,  namely, 
the  inseparable  connexion  existing  between  early  and  un- 
restricted laboiu-  and  education.  Since  the  inquiry  of 
1840-41,  the  educational  system  of  the  country  has  been 
so  greatly  developed  as  to  obviate,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, the  necessity  of  the  searching  and  extensive  investiga- 
tion which  was,  at  that  period,  required ;  but  it  is  desirable 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  so  important  a 
subject  should  receive  your  careful  consideration. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  early  withdrawal  of  children 
from  school  being  well  known,  any  cases  where  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  employers  of  labour  to 
lessen  or  obviate  such  evils  should  be  fully  described. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  you  have 
undertaken,  we  entertain  the  most  sanguine  expectation, 
resting  on  past  experience,  that  you  will  receive  hearty  co- 
operation _  from  the  great  body  of  employers,  and  from  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
part  of  the  population.  With  this  impression,  we  cannot 
better  conclude  these  general  instructions  than  by  quoting, 
for  your  guidance,  certain  passages  from  the  heads  of 
inquiry,  and  the  instructions  issued  by  our  predecessors  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to  conduct  the 
inquiry  of  1840^1. 

These  will  indicate  more  precisely  the  details  on  which  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  obtain  full  information,  and  in  in- 


vestigating which  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  employers  to 
give  you  great  facilities  and  assistance. 

1. — Number  and  Ages  of  Children  and.  Number  of  Young 
Persons. 

You  will  ascertain  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children, 
and  the  number  of  young  persons,  employed  in  each  of  the 
establisiiments  which  you  may  ^-isit.  These  particulars  are 
to  be  entered  upon  the  tabular  form,  of  which  a  copy 
is  annexed. 

It  is  of  importance  that  you  should  see  the  children  and 
young  persons  at  their  work,  to  enable  you  to  observe  its 
nature,  and  to  form  your  opinion  as  to  its  probable  effects 
upon  their  health. 

2. — Hours  of  Work. 

You  will  ascertain  the  regular  hours  during  which  the 
children  and  young  persons  work,  namely,  at  what  hour 
they  commence  in  the  morning  and  at  what  hour  they 
leave  off  at  night ;  whether  these  hours  vary  at  different 
seasons;  and  whether  the  regular  hours  of  work  are, 
from  the  nature  of  the  trade  or  manufacture,  beyond 
their  strength,  or  otherwise  injurious  to  them. 

You  will  also  report — 

V/hether  they  work  over-time;  if  so,  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  of  overtime,  and  the  frequency  of  such 
work. 

Whether  any  and  what  proportion  of  their  work  is  night- 
work  ;  that  is,  between  six  o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Whether  there  are  any  and  what  circumstances  of 
occasional  occurrence  in  relation  to  their  work  which 
render  their  labour  more  oppressive  at  one  time  than  at 
another;  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pressure  at  those 
periods ;  and  v/hether  such  pressure  is  to  any  and  what 
degree  absolutely  unavoidable,  or  how  far  it  might  be 
prevented  or  diminished  by  greater  care  and  forethought  on 
the  part  of  those  by  whom  they  are  employed. 

3.— Meals. 

You  will  ascertain  the  time  allowed  to  the  children  and 
j''oung  persons  for  meals ;  whether  it  is  uniformly  the 
same  in  summer  and  winter ;  whether  the  children,  or  any 
of  them,  and  what  proportion,  leave  the  place  of  work  and 
go  to  their  own  houses  to  take  their  meals ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  accommodation  in  the  building  for  the  work- 
people to  wash,  change  their  clothes,  &c.  on  going  to  their 
meals. 

You  will  inquire  also  whether  the  work  and  machinery 
are  stopped  during  each  meal ;  whether  any  persons  are 
employed  at  meal-times  to  clean  machinery,  and,  if  so, 
whether  children  or  young  persons  are  so  employed; 
whether  this  is  an  essential  arrangement,  and  why ;  and 
whether,  if  the  persons  engaged  in  this  office  be  children  or 
young  persons,  time  is  allowed  them  from  their  work  to 
make  up  the  regular  meal-times  taken  by  the  adults. 

4. — Nature  of  Employment. 
You  will,  in  each  case,  give  a  particular  description  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which  the  children  and 
young  persons  are  employed. 
■  You  will  carefully  inquire  whether  any  branch  of  nianu- 
faacture  carried  on  in  the  establishment  is  unfavourable  to 
health,  and  why ;  and  if  any  children  or  young  persons  are 
employed  in  it,  at  what  ages,  and  for  what  number  of 
hours  daily;  and  v/hat  is  the  effect  upon  their  physical 
condition. 

5. — State  of  the  Place  of  Work. 
You  will  examine  whether  the  state  of  the  place  of  work 
is  healthy  or  unhealthy ;  whether  the  air  which  they 
usually  breathe  while  at  their  work  is  rendered  ofFensi\-e  by 
the  absence  of  proper  means  of  ventilation,  or  by  the- situa- 
tion or  neglected  state  of  drains,  privies,  &c. 

6. — Accidents. 

You  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  niimber  of  accidents 
that  have  happened  in  the  place  in  which  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  each  year  during  the  last  three  years,  and  what  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  the  number  of  persons  employed ;  the 
nature  of  each  accident  and  the  probable  cause ;  whether  any, 
and  what  proportion,  was  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
machinery,  to  inadequate  boxing  or  fencing  off  its  dangerous 
parts,  or  to  other  neglect  of  precautions  for  safety. 

You  will  also  specially  inquire  whether  children  and 
young  persons  are  ever  employed  in  cleaning  the  machinery 
while  it  is  in  motion. 

7. — Hiring  and  Wages. 
You  will  inquire  whether  the  children  are  hired  by  the 
master  or  by  the  adult  whom  they  assist ;  whether  the  terms 
upon  wh'ch  they  are  hired  are  determined  by  the  master  or 
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by  the  adult  whom  they  assist ;  whether  the  children  make 
their  own  contracts,  or  whether  they  are  made  by  the 
parents ;  whether  the  contracts  made  either  by  the  children 
or  the  parents  are  in  any  mode  disadvantageous  to  the 
children. 

The  preceding  heads  of  inquiry  indicate  the  kind  of 
information  which  is  sought,  hut  are  not  intended  as  a 
complete  enumeration  of  all  the  subjects  which  require 
investigation.  New  points  of  inquiry,  interesting  and  im- 
portant, will  probably  arise  as  the  investigation  proceeds. 

On  arriving  in  any  town  or  district  you  wiU,  as  a  general 
rule,  seek  an  inter\'iew  with  the  chief  magistrate,  the 
parochial  clergy  and  other  ministers  of  rehgion,  the  town- 
clerk,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  the  relieving  officers, 
and  other  public  functionaries  or  jjrivate  individuals  whose 
duties  bring  them  into  constant  intercourse  wdth  the  working 
classes. 

You  will  inquire  of  the  magistrates  whether  any  and 
what  complaints  have  been  made  before  them,  arising  out 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  treatment  of  the  children  or 
young  persons  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  trade 
and  manufacture  not  under  legislative  restrictions  wthin 
their  districts.  You  will  endeavour  to  see  any  minutes  of 
evidence  that  may  have  been  taken  on  those  occasions,  and 
to  procure  copies  of  any  portion  of  them  which  may  appear 
to  you  to  be  of  importance. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  losing  any  evidence 
which  might  promote  the  objects  of  this  Commission,  you 
will  take  care  to  make  your  arrival  in  any  place  generally 
known,  so  as  to  give  to  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of  afford- 
ing information  ample  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
you,  either  verbally  or  by  \vriting. 

You  wiU  submit  to  the  emjjloyers  the  statements  you 
receive  from,  or  the  evidence  you  obtain,  regarding  the 
children  or  young  persons  in  their  employ,  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities of  explanation  or  correction. 

If  testimony  which  you  deem  important  be  positively 
refused,  or  if  any  obstructions  be  wilfully  placed  in  the  way 
of  an  important  course  of  inquiry,  you  will  immediately 
transmit  to  the  Commissioners  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  to 
meet  the  exigency. 

You  will  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  the  evidence  you 
take  at  every  place  or  district,  previously  to  your  quitting 
it.  You  will  also  be  required  to  report  to  the  Commission- 
ers, when  it  may  be  deemed  necessary,  your  opinion  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  come  under  your  observation, 
with  reference  to  the  legislation  most  applicable  to  the 
particular  case. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  you  cannot  too 
constantly  bear  in  mind,  nor  will  you  lose  any  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  others  where  necessary, — 
That  childhood  is  essentially  the  period  of  activity  of  the 
nutritive  processes  necessary  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  body;  that  if  at  this  period  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
food  necessary  to  afford  the  material  for  these  processes  be 
not  supplied,  if,  instead  of  the  pure  air  which  is  indispensable 
to  convert  the  aliment  into  nutriment,  the  air  which  is 
constantly  respired  be  loaded  with  noxious  matters,  if  the 
comparatively  tender  and  feeble  frame  be  taxed  by  toil 
beyond  its  strength,  and  at  unseasonable  and  unnatural 
periods,  and  if  the  day  be  consumed  in  laboui',  and  no  time 
during  the  24  hours  be  allowed  for  healthful  recreation,  the 
organs  will  not  be  developed,  their  functions  will  be  en- 
feebled and  disordered,  and  the  whole  system  wiW  sustain 
an  injury  which  cannot  be  repaired  at  any  subsequent  stage 
of  human  life;  and  above  all,  that  childhood  is  no  less 
essentially  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties,  on  the  culture  and  direction  of  which  at  this 
tender  age  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  qualities 
and  habits  of  the  future  being  almost  wholly  depend. 

The  number  of  children  and  young  persons  whose  welfare 
is  involved  in  this  inquiry  is  considerable.  Their  religious, 
moral,  and  physical  culture  and  improvement  will  contrilmte 
to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community.  We  do  not 
doubt,  therefore,  that  you  will  enter  upon  your  duties  with 
a  full  sense  of  their  interest  and  importance. 

We  are,  &c. 
Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere. 
Richard  Dugard  Grainger. 
Edward  Carleton  Tufnell. 


Sir,  _  1862. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Her  Majesty  "to  inquire  into  the 
"  employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Trades 
"  and  Manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  Law,"  I  beg 
leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  papers. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  aid  that  you  may  be  good 
enough  to  afford  me  towards  the  objects  of  the  Commission, 


I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  I  purpose  calling  at  your  works 
on  ,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  you 

have  been  able  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  subject  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  inquiry.  I  have,  &c. 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
P.S.  Time  would  be  saved  if  you  would  kindly  cause  the 
information  sought  for  to  be  entered  upon  the  tabular  forms 
enclosed,  previously  to  my  visit. 


CIRCULAR  TO  Employers. 

Sir, 

On  the  18th  of  February  1861  the  House  of  Lords 
agreed  unanimously  to  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
"  praying  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  an 
"  Inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  employment  of  Children 
"  and  Young  Persons  in  Trades  and  Manufactures  not 
"  already  regulated  by  Law." 

Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  that  address,  the  Commissioners  aj^pointed  to 
conduct  this  inquiry  take  leaA^e  to  solicit  your  co-operation. 

They  have  instructed  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication with  you,  and  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
natvire  and  objects  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Commissioners  feel  confident  that  you  participate  in 
the  conviction,  which  has  happily  now  become  general,  that 
all  persons  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  every 
measure,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  rear  up  an  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  moral  population.  But  no  sound  and  prac- 
tical conclusions  as  to  the  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  children  and  young  persons  can  be  arrived  at  until 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  actually  placed,  and  the 
influence  of  those  circumstances  upon  their  physical  and 
moral  welfare,  are  kno\^'n.  The  Commissioners  therefore 
trust  that  you  wll  contribute  any  aid  that  may  be  in  your 
power  towards  rendering  the  information  sought  for  as 
correct,  full,  and  complete  as  practicable. 

I  have,  &c. 

Prideaux  Selby,  Secretary. 

Children's  Employment  Commission  (18G2), 
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CIRCULAR  TO  Magistrates,  Clergymen,  and 
Others. 

Sir, 

On  the  18th  of  February  1861  the  House  of  Lords 
agreed  unanimously  to  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
"  praying  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  an 
"  Inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  Employment  of  Children  and 
"  Young  Persons  in  Trades  and  Manufactures  not  already 
"  regulated  by  Law." 

Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  this  address,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
conduct  this  inquiry  take  leave  to  solicit  your  co-operation. 
They  have  instructed  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  address  himself  to 
you,  in  order  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  inquiry. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners will  find  it  necessaiy  to  direct  their  attention,  is  the 
discovery  of  the  places  in  which  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
are  employed,  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  to  such  places 
to  collect  evidence.  Any  information,  therefore,  which  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  afford,  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
works  in  your  vicinity,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms 
under  which  the  works  are  carried  on,  and  the  sources  from 
which  information  may  be  derived  relative  to  the  children 
and  young  persons  employed  in  them,  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  feel  confident  that  you  participate  in 
the  conviction,  which  has  happily  now  become  general,  that 
all  persons  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  every 
measure,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  rear  up  an  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  moral  population.  But  no  sound  and 
practical  conclusions  as  to  the  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons  can  be  arrived 
at  imtil  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  actually  placed, 
and  the  influence  of  those  circumstances  upon  their  physical 
and  moral  welfare,  are  known.  The  Commissioners  therefore 
trust  that  you  will  contribute  any  aid  that  may  be  in  your 
power  towards  rendering  the  information  sought  for  as 
correct,  full,  and  complete  as  may  be  practicable. 

I  have.  &c. 
Prideaux  Selby,  Secretary. 

Children's  Employment  Commission  (1862), 
2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
April  1862. 
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Queries  to  be  answered  by  Employers. 


Tabular  Forms  to  be  filled  up  by  Employers  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons. 


Note.  — T/ie  term  "  Children  "  signifies  those  who  are  under  1-3 
years  of  age,  and  the  term  "  Young  Persons  "  those  who  are  above 
13  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

Name  of  the  Person  or  Firm  1  

carrying  on  Works  -  -  j 
Description  of  Work  carried  "[^  

on  .  -  -  -  -  J 
Town,  Street,  or  otlier  Loca- 1  

lity  in  whicli  situated      -  J 

Parish  of  ,  or  Township  of_ 


_,  County  of_ 


Number  and  present  Age  of  all  Children  here  employed 
this  day  of  1862. 


Christian  and  Surname  of  Children 
(under  13). 
N.B. — Enter  all  the  Boys  first  ;  draw  a 
Line,  and  then  enter  all  the  Girls. 

Present  Age. 

Years, 

Months. 

Total  Number  of  Persons  employed  here  this. 

day  of  1862. 


Children  under 
13  Years  of  Age. 

Young  Persons 
(above.  13  and  un- 
der 18). 

Adults  of  18  Years 
of  Age  and 
upwards. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

If  no  machinery  employed,  add  the  word  "  No  "  at  the  end 
of  this  line  . 


1 .  What  are  the  usual  hours  of 
work  at  this  establishment  ? 

2.  If  you  work  at  night  {i.e., 
between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.)  are 
children  or  young  persons  ever 
employed  between  those  hours  ? 

3.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, during  what  hours  be- 
tween those  hours  are  children 
and  young  persons  employed  ? 

4 .  Are  those  hours  occasionally 
exceeded,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

5.  During  how  many  months 
in  the  year  do  you  generally  ex- 
ceed the  ordinary  hours  of  night 
work  for  children  and  young  per- 
sons? 

6.  Has  any  system  of  relays  or 
change  of  hands,  as  regards  chil- 
dren or  young  persons,  been  tried 
at  your  establishment,  and  if  so, 
with  what  result  ? 

7.  If  you  have  considered  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of 
night  work,  or  other  limitation  of 
work,  for  children  and  young  per- 
sons, in  reference  to  its  probable 
effect  upon  your  trade  or  manu- 
facture, have  the  goodness  to  state 
your  opinions  ? 

8.  What  are  the  times  allowed 
for  meals  ?  Are  these  hable  to  be 
curtailed  ;  if  so,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances ? 

9.  If  you  have  any  further 
observations  to  make  in  reference 
to  the  present  inquiry,  be  good 
enough  to  state  them. 


Abstract  of  Returns  of  Answers  to  Tabular  Forms. 


Males. 

Females. 

No. 

Name 

Under  13. 

Between  13  and  18. 

Under  13. 

Between  13  and  18. 

Total 
Males 
and 
Females 

of 

of 

Address. 

CD 

CO 

CD 

Form. 

Firm. 

u 

-g 

s 

7  and  under  8. 

8  and  under  9. 

9  and  under  11 

10  and  under  1 

1  11  and  under  1 

12  and  under  ] 

Total 
under 
13. 

1  13  and  under  : 

1  14  and  under  ! 

1  15  and  under  : 

1  16  and  under  : 

1  17  and  under  : 

Total 
between 
13  and  18. 

1  6  and  undci'  ; . 

7  ;iml  under  8. 

1  8  and  vmder  9. 

'.1  mill  iiiiiirr  H 

1  10  and  under  : 

11  and  under  ] 

[  12  and  under  ] 

Total 
under 
13. 

■S 

-a 
c 

15  and  under : 

-3 
g 

CD 

17  and  under  ] 

Total 
between 
13  and  18. 

under 
18. 

continued — 


Adults. 

Usual 
Hours 

of 
AVork. 

Hours 

of 
Meals. 

Hours  of  Night  Work. 

Any  system 
of  Relays 
ever  tried  ? 

Opinion  as  to  Prohibition 
of  Night  Work. 

Observations  as  to  present 
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CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENT  COMMISSION  (1862). 


SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

1.  We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Yonr  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  employment 
of  children  and  young  persons,  in  trades  and  manufactures  not  regulated  by  law,  humbly 
present  to  Your  Majesty  the  Second  Report  of  our  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  Your 
Majesty's  Commission. 

The  Lace  Manufacture. 

2.  The  "lace  factories"  which  were  placed  under  regulation  by  the  Act  of  1861  The  brandies 
(24  &  25  Vict.  c.  117-)  were  "factories  in  which  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  ^^anuV^tm- 
*'  are  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,"  (s.  4);  and  "no  person  under  legu- 
"  employed  upon  the  '  dressing '  or  <  finishing '  of  lace,  or  upon  any  other  process  lation. 

"  subsequent  to  the  making  of  lace  upon  the  lace  machine,"  is  included  in  the  provisions 

of  the  Act.     {Ibid.)  The  evidence 

3.  The  evidence  relating  to  the  branches  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  manufacture  not  yet     which  this 
under  regulation,  together  with  the  Reports  upon  them  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  foy^"]g*(j^^jg 
Mr.  White,  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  our  First  Report.  In  §§  593-4  of  that  Report  contained  in 
we  stated  our  reasons  for  deferring  our  comments  upon  those  subjects  until  we  should  be  our  First 
able  to  deal  with  them  in  connexion  with  others  of  a  like  nature  in  our  Second  Report.  Report. 

4.  The  branches  of  the  lace  manufacture  not  yet  under  regulation  are  distinguished  rhes"of?ace*mInu&c'- 
from  nearly  all  the  industries  hitherto  placed  under  legislative  control  by  two  peculiarities,  tme  not  yet  under 

1.  They  are  carried  on  (with  a  small  and  unimportant  exception)  by  unassisted  manual  rp^^t  uT  hand 
labour;  no  "steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  pov/er"  being,  as  a  rule,  used  in  any  of  labomoniy. 
their  processes. 

2.  The  places  of  work  are,  not  only  large  buildings  specially  appropriated  to  them  and  That  it  is 
at  once  recognized  as  having  the  character  of  manufactories,  but  often  rooms  in  private  earned  on 
houses.    In  some  cases  these  rooms  are  large  enough  to  approximate  them  closely  to  the  ^^iygTe"^ 
character  of  a  manufactory.    In  other  cases  they  are  the  mere  dwelling  or  sleeping  houses, 
apartments  of  cottages. 

5.  The  branches  of  the  lace  manufacture  not  yet  under  regulation  are, —  Branches 

I. — Lace  finishing.  o^' 

II.  -Pillow  lace  making.  ll^f^tdS 

III.  — The  "making  up"  of  lace  made  both  by  machinery  and  on  the  pillow.  regulation. 

6.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  Numbers 
engaged  in  the  above  employments,  employed. 

7.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Felkin  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  whole  lace  trade 
in  I860,  amounted  to  about  150,000,  is  generally  accepted  as  most  trustworthy.  (Appendix 
to  our  First  Report,  p.  182). 

8.  Of  these,  about  10,000  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  are  estimated  to  be  employed 
in  lace  making.  Less  than  a  half  of.  that  number  was  calculated  to  be  likely  to  come 
under  the  Act  subjecting  machine  made  lace  to  legislative  restrictions.  (Report  of 
Commissioner  for  inquiring  into  the  Lace  Manufacture,  1861,  p.  15.)  Practically, 
therefore,  a  very  small  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  total  number  in  the  trade  for 
those  now  under  legislative  control. 

9.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  the  branches  of  the  trade  a  large  propor- 
not  yet  subject  to  legislative  control,  which  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated  JoTsem^io/ed 
above,  to  be  not  very  far  short  of  150,000,  a  very  large  proportion  are  women  and  are  women, 
children,  and  young  persons.  jtunrp'ersous. 

10.  The  places  of  work  in  which  they  are  employed  are, —  Places  of  work. 

A.  — Dressing  rooms. 

B.  — Warehouses. 

C.  — Houses,  private,  or  so  called. 

11.  Of  the  Dressing  rooms,  Mr.  White  says  (Appendix  to  our  First  Report,  p.  183)  tliat 
m  them  "  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  females,  many  quite  young,  and  soine 
"  of  them  children." 

Of  the  work  in  the  Warehouses  he  states  (p.  182)  that  it  is  done  by  females,  many  of 
"  them  young  children."    Of  the  largest  warehouse  in  Nottingham  he  says  {ibid.)  that 
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of  the  450  persons  employed,  "  nearly  five-sixths  are  females,  and  soinewliat  less  than 
"  one-third  are  chihiren  or  young  persons." 

12.  And,  of  the  Houses,  "private,  or  so  called,"  whether  "second-hand  Mistresses' 
"  houses,"  (p.  184),  "  or  lace  schools,"  (p.  185),  "or  other  rooms  in  cottages,"  he  states 
{ibid.)  "  that  the  work  is  carried  on  by  women  alone,  or  by  children  of  their  own  or  of 
"  otiier  people." 

13.  The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  White  on  reviewing  the  state  of  the 
places  of  work,  the  houses  of  work,  or  the  other  conditions  under  which  this  large  body 
of  women  and  children  and  young  persons  is  employed,  is  that  in  these  branches  of  the 
lace  manufacture  there  is  "a  larger  number  in  greater  need  of  protection  "  than  those  to 
whom  the  protection  of  the  Legislature  has  been  extended  (p.  182).  The  places  of  work 
are  generally  either  not  provided  with  any,  or  only  with  injudicious,  means  of  ventila- 
tion ;  they  are  often  improperly  crowded,  and  the  temperature  is  very  high.  The  hours 
of  work  are  sometimes  excessive,  for  several  weeks  and  months  together.  The  con- 
sequences are,  great  injury  to  the  general  health,  and  a  high  rate  of  mortality  from 
consumption.  There  is  much  neglect  of  early  education,  a  low  moral  condition,  and 
much  unfitness  among  the  young  women  to  undertake  the  care  of  a  family,  all  contri- 
buting, with  the  circumstances  above  designated,  to  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

14.  Many  employers  in  Nottingham  and  elsewhere,  as  appears  by  the  evidence,  have 
long  been  desirous  to  apply  a  legislative  remedy  to  this  state  of  things,  if  practicable., 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  White  (p.  182),  "  the  difficulties  seem  greater"  than  were  found  in 
the  case  of  machine  lace  making.  We  proceed  to  consider  whether  they  are  in  reality 
such  as  to  present  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  legislative  action. 

A. — Dressing  Rooms. 

15.  The  process  of  lace  dressing  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Nottingham,  the  lace 
made  in  other  parts  of  England,  the  two  factories  at  Tiverton  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
excepted,  being  sent  to  Nottingham  to  be  dressed  and  finished.  "  There  are  in  Notting- 
"  ham  about  30  sets  of  dressing  rooms,  not  including  the  separate  rooms  sometimes  kept 
"  by  manufacturers  themselves  on  their  own  premises."    (Mr.  White,  p.  183.) 

16.  In  these  rooms,  "  many  of  which  are  above  250  feet  long,  some  nearly  350  feet,  and 
"  one  much  larger,"  the  lace  is  spread  on  frames  to  dry,  being  stiffened  with  a  liquid 
mixture, — the  "  dressing," — applied  either  before  or  after  it  is  stretched  on  the  frames. 

17.  The  nature  of  the  work  requires  a  high  temperature,  usually  from  80"  to  100°, 
and  the  heat,  "from  the  moisture  of  evaporation,  is  sometimes  of  a  very  oppressive  kind." 
(p.  183.) 

18.  The  small  and  exceptional  employment  of  steam  power  in  any  branch  of  the  lace 
manufacture  not  yet  under  regulation,  adverted  to  in  §  3,  occurs  in  this  department. 
In  pressing  out  the  superfluous  "  dress"  by  passing  the  material  between  rollers,  som.e- 
times  steam  power  is  used  ;  and  in  some  cases,  also,  steam  power  is  used  to  move  fans  to 
help  the  drying.    But  in  both  cases  the  work  can  be  done  "  almost  as  well  by  hand." 

19.  It  was  this  exceptional  use  of  steam  power  that  caused  a  belief  to  be  entertained, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Bleacliing  Works  Act,  of  I860,  that  this  Act  applied  to  dressing 
rooms.  Notices  of  the  application  of  the  Act  were  forwarded  to  them,  "  and  many  of 
"  the  younger  hands  were  discharged  ;"  but  the  facility  with  which  the  use  of  steam 
power  could  be  abandoned,  has,  apparently,  prevented  these  notices  from  being  fol- 
lowed up. 

20.  As  the  pressure  of  work  in  lace  finishing,  of  which  lace  dressing  is  a  part,  is  more 
variable  than  in  lace  making,  the  hours  of  work  are  subject  to  corresponding  irregularity. 
The  cause,  which  is  fully  described  by  Mr.  White  (p.  182)  is  briefly  this: — The  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  keep  no  stock  of  lace  on  hand,  but  purchase,  or  send  from 
their  unfinished  stock  the  kind  of  lace  required  at  the  time  by  the  varying  demands  of 
season  or  fashion.  As  each  owner  of  dressing  rooms  is  anxious  to  do  all  the  work  he 
can  when  his  orders  come  in  at  his  "  busy  tim^,"  he  can  only  get  through  it  by  lengthen- 
ing the  hours. 

21.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  in  most  cases,  appear 
to  be  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  or  at  latest  8  p.m. 

22.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  during  the  times  of  pressure,  the  work  is  continued 
to  9,  10,  and  in  some  instances  to  12  o'clock  at  night. 

23.  The  ill  effects  of  even  the  more  moderate  hours  of  work  upon  the  young  are 
amply  proved  by  the  evidence.  Mr.  White  enumerates  them  at  p.  183  of  his  Report 
(last  paragraph)  : — 

"  From  the  great  heat  and  continual  perspiration,  they  become  pale,  languid,  and  emaciated; 
.fainting  and  fits  are  of  usual  occurrence;  consumption  common;  and  the  moral  and  physical  conse- 
quences of  the  undue  stimulus  given  to  the  female  functions  very  injurious." 
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24.  In  many  rooms  there  is  no  space  even  for  sitting  d  own,  and  the  legs  have  no  rest,  and  ]y;^^p^^^3^ 
sometimes  swell ;  "and  meals  are  in  some  cases  taken  in  the  same  heated  atmosphere."  dressing 

25.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  protection  of  the  Factory  Act  is  much  required  f^oo^s. 
in  this  case,  and  it  appears  that  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  trade  are  prepared  Protection  of 
for  it.    One  or  two  slight  modifications  may  be  requisite  to  meet  certain  peculiarities  of  f^qSf  and 

the  business.  capable  of  being 

26.  The  following  evidence  shows  that  the  limitation  to  factory  hours  would  be  sUghtmSfica- 
practicable,  and  unattended  with  any  valid  objections.  tions. 

27.  Mr.  F.  Dobson,  lace  dresser,  states,  First  Report,  p.  187:—  that  fSa- 
"  We  have  tried  night- work,  and  find  it  does  not  answer  in  a  business  point  of  view.    It  is  not  well  ^ion  to  fac- 

done.    We  should  be  very  glad  if  all  were  required  to  work  only  between  6  and  6.    It  would  give  tory  hours  ia 
sufficient  time  for  the  work  wanted,  and  leave  leisure  for  rest,  recreation,  and  fresh  air:  the  latter  is  very  practicable, 
important  on  account  of  the  health  of  those  who  work  in  dressing  rooms." 

28.  Mr.  Alfred  Cleaver,  lace  dresser,  states,  p.  187: — 

"A  limitation  of  the  work  of  the  younger  hands,  i.e.  under  18,  would  make  no  difference,  if  the  same 
for  all  the  trade,"  *  *  "and  if  the  hours  were  limited  at  night,  he  would  begin  at  6,  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  it.    Likes  closing  early  best,  and  very  rarely  works  more  than  12  houi*s." 

29.  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  lace  dresser,  states,  p.  192,  "  Taking  the  year  round,  a  day  of  12 
"  hours,  including  meal  times,  would  be  ample." 

30.  But  Mr.  Lambert  couples  this  admission  with  a  suggestion,  which  points  to  a 
common  feeling  amongst  the  smaller  masters  in  the  trade.  The  suggestion  is,  that  the  12 
hours  throughout  the  year  should  be  made  up  of  the  average,  including  both  slack  and 
busy  times. 

31.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  suggestion  were  acted  upon,  it  would  leave  all  the  evils  of 
overtime  in  these  heated  rooms  uncorrected. 

32.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  dressing  rooms  enough  in  Nottingham  to 

do  all  the  work  required  in  the  busiest  time  within  12  hours  a  day.    The  only  difference  The  work 

that  a  restriction  to  that  number  of  hours  would  make,  would  be,  that  the  work  would  be  would  be 

.,    ^    ,  more  distn- 

more  distributed.  buted  over 

33.  Upon  this  point  the  following  evidence  is  conclusive.  the  trade. 

34.  Mrs.  Cooper,  lace  dresser,  states,  First  Report,  p.  188: — 

"  If  there  were  fixed  hours  of  work  for  the  younger  hands,  no  time  could  be  made  up  in  small  rooms 
like  these  by  employing  more  hands,  or  by  any  other  means  that  she  can  see,  though  it  might,  if  the 
frames  were  longer  or  more  numerous.  What  they  could  not  do  themselves  would  not  wait  for  them,  as 
there  are  so  many  and  so  large  dressing  rooms  now,  that  some  are  always  ready  to  take  work  and  do  it 
in  time.  Has  lost  a  good  deal  of  work  so  this  last  summer,  because  she  does  not  like  to  go  beyond  about 
13  hours  or  so,  which  is  quite  long  enough.  When  she  is  tired  herself  she  likes  the  people  to  give 
over  too." 

35.  Mr.  J.  L.  Bottom,  lace  dresser,  states,  p.  189  :  — 

"  The  difficulties  which  lace  dressers  would  meet  with,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  work  depending 
upon  changes  of  fashion,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  felt  by  the  lace  makers.  Indeed,  a  maker  must 
run  a  risk,  which  we  do  not,  as  he  must  decide  upon  his  patterns  in  sufficient  time,  and  this  often 
considerable,  to  be  in  a  position  to  produce  goods  when  the  season  comes,  though  he  keeps  as  little 
stock  as  possible.  Our  only  risk  is  keeping  up  an  establishment  large  enough  to  do  the  orders  which 
we  may  get  quickly  enough  to  keep  ourselves  from  losing  any  custom,  and  this  risk  we  must,  and  do 
incur,  and  from  my  experience  it  is  not  usual  to  lose  much  by  inability  to  do  the  work  as  speedily  as 
required.  If  other  establishments  were  under  equal  restrictions,  there  would  be,  so  far,  less  room  for 
such  loss  by  a  demand  for  immediate  execution  of  an  order.  But  the  dressing  rooms  in  Nottingham 
have  increased  very  much  of  late,  and  beyond  what  is  required;  and  in  consequence  of  this  excess,  there 
are  always  some  ready  for  the  work  which  others  cannot  do." 

36.  Mr.  J.  B.  Carter,  lace  dresser,  says,  p.  I9I : — 

"  The  tendency  of  any  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  work,  even  if  it  applied  to  all  employers  alike, 
would  be  to  take  business  from  him,  and  one  or  two  others  in  his  position,  who  are  generally  full,  and 
give  it  to  places  large  enough,  as  some  are,  to  execute  any  amount  of  orders  at  once,  or  to  other 
empty  places.  When  customers  are  once  obliged  to  leave,  they  are  not  likely  to  return,  as  they 
do  not  like  changing  about.  This  would  be  a  personal  loss  to  himself,  though  it  would  spread  the 
business  more  evenly  over  the  trade.  If  he  thought  it  likely  to  answer,  he  could  avoid  this  by  getting 
larger  premises.    That  would  be  a  question  of  prudence." 

37.  Mr.  J.  Webster,  lace  dresser,  states,  p.  193  : — 

"  It  is  true  that  there  are  now  more  dressing  rooms  in  Nottingham  than  are  required  for  the 
amount  of  lace  produced.  For  a  large  part  of  the  year  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  the  hands,  the  work 
not  being  enough  to  keep  them  profitably  employed." 

38.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mulholiand,  lace  dresser,  states,  p.l94  : — 

"  It  would  certainly  be  better  for  the  workpeople  and  for  the  employers  as  well,  if  the  work  could 
be  done  in  more  regular  hours,  but  the  effect  of  any  restrictions  as  to  the  labour  of  those  employed 
would  be  more  in  favour  of  the  large  establishments,  which  can  nearly  always  take  any  amount 
of  work,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  small." 

39.  Mr.  J.  Thornley  (p.  194),  gives  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
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The  Lace       40.  It  is  tlius  cleai'  that  in  an  econoniical  point  of  view,  nothing  would  arise  from  a 
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restriction  to  factory  hours  but  a  more  general  distribution  of  the  work  to  be  done. 


Rooms.  41.  But  as  thls  would  involve,  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence,  loss  of  custom  to  the 
smaller  masters,  the  latter  would  meet  this  point  by  ceasing  to  employ  any  one  under 

tersVouT  18  years  of  age,  in  the  event  of  children  and  young  persons  only  being  included  in 

discharge  the  protection  of  any  Act  that  might  be  passed  in  reference  to  this  trade, 

all  undor  18  42.  The  evidence  of  the  following  masters,  Mr.  Bolton  (First  Report,  p.  182),  Mr. 

tiu  \h  m"  190»Mr.  Carter  (p.  191),  Mr.  Webster  (p.  193),  Mr.  Mulholland  (p.  194),  is 

Ac/shouTd  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  if  this  Act  included  only  children  and  young  persons,  they 

therefore  would  discharge  them  all,  and  employ  only  adults,  chiefly  females.    It  is  clear,  therefore, 

conform  to  that,  as  the  injury  arising  from  over  hours  in  the  high  temperature  of  these  rooms  has  been 

the  Factory  shown  to  extend  to  all  employed  in  them,  any  Act  which  departed  from  the  principle 

Act  as  to  ^j^^  Factory  Act,  by  including  in  its  protection  children  and  young  persons  only,  would 

the  persons  •r-i     -r  ./or 

protected.     be  manirestly  imperfect. 

Modifica-  43.  The  masters  ask  for  a  modification  of  the  Factory  Act  in  regard  to  meal  times, 
tion  of  the    on  the  following  grounds. 

irTreo^rtf^*      44.  Mr.  J.  L.  Bottom  thus  describes  the  peculiarity  of  the  work. 

to  meal  times,  "  A  lace-making  machine  can  be  stopped  at  a  given  time  without  injury.  Dressing  cannot.  Each 
asked  for  by  piece  of  my  lace,  nearly  all  silk,  and  of  nearly  all  kinds,  with  a  very  little  light  cotton,  takes  on 
the  masters,  an  average  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  put  it  on  the  frame  and  spread  the  dressing,  and  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  dry,  and  this  may  be  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather.  The  moisture 
outside  must  be  great  to  affect  the  work  inside,  but  it  is  difficult  to  counteract  frost  or  great  cold  by 
applying  extra  heat.  If  the  piece  be  taken  off  too  soon  it  will  stick  together  and  spoil.  Till  it  is  dry 
it  must  be  watched,  and  the  frame  narrowed  by  racking  in,  if  silk,  and  widened  by  racking  out,  if 
cotton,  as  the  former  contracts,  and  the  latter  expands,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  dressing. 
But  one  person  can  attend  to  the  whole  frame  for  this  purpose.  When  the  dressing  is  once  set,  i.e.,  dry, 
it  may  be  loft  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  injury,  but  not  all  night.  The  odd  intervals  could 
not  be  filled  up  with  short  pieces  of  work.  It  is  more  convenient  to  dress  pieces  of  the  same  class  of 
material  one  after  the  other.  No  other  respect  in  which  this  business  differs  as  regards  restrictions 
in  labour,  from  that  of  lace  making,  occurs  to  me." 

45.  Mr.  F.  Baker  also  explains  the  nature  of  the  case  as  follows  (p.  I9O-I)  : — 

"  Our  pieces  take  on  the  average  about  20  minutes,  a  few  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
occasionally,  from  the  state  of  the  external  air,  much  longer.  Cotton  is  dipped  in  the  dressing  before 
it  is  put  on,  and  only  needs  drying,  which,  unless  it  be  of  a  very  thick  kind,  takes  on  the  average  about 
10  minutes.  Silk,  being  a  more  delicate  and  also  a  much  more  valuable  material,  must  be  put  on  the 
frame  with  much  greater  care,  and  the  di-essing  is  spread  afterwards,  all  of  which  increases  the  time. 
Both  cold  and  moisture  affect  the  work,  but  in  ordinary  cases  this  can  be  counteracted  by  increasing 
the  heat  and  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  materials  to  be  dressed.  Some  kinds,  as  strong  black 
materials  which  must  be  stiff,  and  yet  in  which  any  superfluous  particles  of  dressing  left  on  would 
be  visible,  require  to  dry  slowly,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  particles  being  removed,  and  they  are  kept  till  the 
end  of  the  day,  when  the  air  is  hotter,  as  well  as  moister  from  the  evaporation  of  the  previous  pieces 
and  the  dressing  which  has  fallen  from  them  to  the  ground.  A  short  piece  can  be  put  on  and  the 
dressing  spread  in  less  time  than  if  it  be  larger.  For  white  a  dry  air  is  best.  Still,  arrangements  of  a  like 
kind  cannot  be  made,  so  as  to  allow  of  fixing  any  precise  time  for  leaving  oft'  work.  Also,  if  the  dress- 
ing mixture  which  had  been  prepared  could  not  all  be  used  on  the  same  day,  it  would,  in  certain  cases, 
be  spoiled  by  keeping  to  the  next,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  foretell  the  exact  quantity  that 
would  be  needed." 

46.  Mr.  F.  Dobson  also,  concurring  with  all  the  other  witnesses,  states  (p.  187),  "  A 
"  slight  margin  for  the  time  of  leaving  off  is  necessary,  as  the  work  when  begun  must  be 
"  finished  or  spoiled." 

47.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  is  of  opinion  (p.  192)  that  "  a  margin  of  half  an  hour  would  meet 
"  this  sufficiently,  the  full  time  being  still  given  for  meals  in  each  case." 

48.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  is  almost  unanimous  to  the  fact  that  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  usual  hours  of  work  do  not  exceed  11,  meal  times  included; 
their  hours  being  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  (C.  Thorpe,  p.  188;  A.  Hart,  189;  J-  B. 
Carter,  191;  E.  Chadwick,  19I ;  J.  Lambert,  192;  S.  Key,  193;  S.  Ency,  194).  In 
many  cases  the  usual  hours  of  work  are  only  from  8  a.m.  to  6h  p.m.  (p.  187,  192, 
193,  194).  During  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  restriction  to 
factory  hours  would  still  leave  the  margin  required  at  the  end  of  the  day.  And 
as  during  the  busy  times,  which  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  the  existing 
dressing  rooms  could  clearly,  according  to  the  evidence  already  quoted,  perform  within 
factory  hours  the  total  amount  of  work  required,  there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any 
adequate  reason,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  for  more  than  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the 
factory  hours  in  regard  to  meal  times,  to  give  time  to  the  employers  to  conform  their 
mode  of  work  to  the  change. 

49.  It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the  varying  time  which  the  different  lace  materials 
take  for  drying, — the  difference  varying  from  three  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  sometimes 
longer  (Mr.  A.  Cleaver,  p.  187), — the  habit  in  the  trade  is  for  the  meals  to  be  taken 
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"about"  the  usual  times.     Mr.  Lambert  states,  "  They  always  stop  pretty  near  1  o'clock  ^jj^^f^^^^^^^ 
"  for  dinner,  seldom  more  than  10  or  15  minutes  one  side  of  it  or  the  other."   C.  Thorpe  'dressing 
says,  "  They  have  an  hour  and  10  minutes  for  dinner  about  1,  half  an  hour  for  tea  about  ^qq^'Is- 
"  5,"  (p.  188).    S.  A.  Marshall  says  (p.  192),  "  Has  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half-an-^ 
"  hour  for  tea,  as  near  1  and  5  as  the  work  is  done,  but  always  has  the  full  time.  If 
"  thev  come  early  they  have  breakfast  here."  .  .    (See  also  P.  Fells,  p.  193;  S.  Ency, 
p.  194). 

50.  The  circumstances  of  this  case  are  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Paper  Stainers, 
dealt  with  in  our  First  Report.  Some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the  trade  urged 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  used,  and  their  various  processes, 
they  would  be  unable,  without  serious  loss,  to  stop  for  meal  times  at  any  given  moment. 
But  it  was  seen  from  the  evidence  that,  by  due  care  and  previous  arrangement,  the 
apprehended  difficulty  could  be  got  over  ;  and  accordingly  by  clause  six  of  section  six 
of  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  passed  during  this  Session  of  Parliament,  an  interval 
of  18  months  is  given  to  them,  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  before  they  are  required  to 
conform  to  the  meal  hours  specified  by  the  Factory  Acts. 

51.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  similar  provision  would  be  sufficient  in  this  ca^e.    If,  as  is  Factory 
stated  above,  "only  a  slight  margin  is  required;"  if!,  as  appears,  the  meals  are  now  taken  |^°g^^g  l^l^Jt  to 
"about  the  usual  times"  and  seldom  more  than  10  or  15  minutes  on  one  side  or  the  be  adopted 
"  other,"  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  interval  of  18  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  until  18 
would  give  time  for  the  mature  consideration  and  the  adoption  of  arrangements  which  months  after 
would  remove  all  difficulty  now  thought  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  strict  conformity  to  oJ^^he  A^? 
factory  hours. 

52.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  stringency  of  the  Factory  Act,  in  regard  to  Kelaxa- 
limewashing,  may  safely  be  relaxed  in  the  case  of  dressing  rooms.  times^fbr 

53.  These  rooms  are  for  the  most  part  exceptionally  large,  especially  those  recently  built,  whitewash- 
and  the  nature  of  the  business  is  such  as  to  cause  a  tendency  in  the  trade  to  substitute  ing,  &c. 
large  rooms  for  the  older  and  smaller  ones,  a  small  one  being  described  as  120  feet  long. 

The  room  at  Mr.  J.  B.  Carter's  (p.  190)  is  258  feet  in  iengtii.  The  three  rooms  at 
Mr.  J.  Webster's  (p.  193)  are  348  feet  X  84  X  8  feet  high  each.  The  four  rooms  at 
Messr?.  Lambert's  are  302  feet  X  75^  X  10  feet  high  each.  The  room  at  Mr.  J.  L. 
Bottom's  (p.  189)  is  325  X  201  X  20  feet  high,  covering  nearly  an  acre  and  a  half 

54.  The  cost  of  whitewashing  rooms  so  large  is  necessarily  great,  ranging,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Webster  (193)  and  Mr.  J.  Lambert  (192),  from  36/.  to  100/. 

55.  The  quantity  of  air  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  is  also  great  in  all 
these  large  rooms,  being  in  those  of  Mr.  Lambert  no  less  than  4,530  cubic  feet  for  each 
person  (p.  192)  ;  the  number  of  cubic  feet  required  in  barracks  for  each  soldier  being 
from  500  to  600.    (Appendix  to  First  Report,  p.  184.) 

56.  Mr.  J.  L.  Bottom's  spacious  room  is  whitewashed,  according  to  his  statement, 
"every  year  or  two,  and  the  floor  cleaned  every  two  or  thiee  weeks,  more  or  less, 
"  according  as  required  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  work  "  (p.  190). 

57.  Mr.  Baker  states  (p.  191)  that  his  rooms — 

"  Are  kept  carefully  clean,  one  woman  being  employed  for  nothing  else  but  to  clean  the  floors  of  two 
of  the  rooms,  the  others  being  done  by  the  workpeople  ;  and  for  light  and  tidiness  the  rooms  are 
whitewashed  every  two  years,  though  this  is  oftener,  probably,  than  is  required  for  health  alone." 

58.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  states  respecting  his  four  rooms  (p.  192)  : — 

"  Whitewashing  these  premises  would  cost  100^.,  and  I  think  that  such  a  burden  ought  not  to  be 
imposed  oftener  than  necessity  requires.  Having  regard  to  the  great  space  and  the  amount  of  fresh 
air  constantly  admitted  from  the  windows,  once  in  three  years  would  be  as  much  as  health  or  appearance 
requires.  No  one  could  object  to  a  power  in  an  inspector  to  order  cleaning,  washing,  &c.  if  he  found 
it  really  wanted.    Requirements  beyond  what  are  necessary  are  apt  to  be  evaded  or  neglected," 

59.  The  Factory  Act  (7  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  18)  requires  that  "all  inside  walls,  ceilings,  oi* 
"  tops  of  rooms,  whether  plastered  or  not,  and  all  passages  or  staircases  which  have  not 
"  been  painted  with  oil  once  within  seven  years,  must  be  limewashed  once  every  14 
"  months." 

60.  "  All  inside  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  of  rooms  which  are  painted  with  oil,  must  be 
"  washed  with  hot  v^ater  and  soap  once  every  14  months." 

61.  We  think  that  in  the  case  of  dressing  rooms,  two  years  may  be  substituted  for  14 
months,  with  a  proviso  that  the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  of  factories  should  be  empowered 
to  direct  the  limevvashing  or  other  cleaning  specified  by  the  Act,  to  be  done  at  any  time 
between  the  period  of  14  months  and  two  years,  in  any  case  in  which  he  may  see  fit  to 
require  it. 

•  62.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  would  take  clauses 
much,  if  any  effect  in  this  branch  of  business.  of  the 

2.  b  •  Factory  Act. 
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63.  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  who  employs  about  230  persons,  states  (p.  192),  that,  "  Children 
"  are  not  desirable  in  this  business,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by 
"  females  from  13  or  14  upwards." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Carter  states  (p.  191)j — "The  work  is  done  chiefly  by  women.  Children 
"  are  not  necessary,  and  are  better  out  of  the  place,  though  he  has  one  or  two." 

64.  The  absence  of  education  is,  however,  painfully,  apparent  in  many  of  the  young 
women  examined  ;  specimens  of  which  are  the  following: — 

"  S.  A  Ford,  age  17  (p.  187).  Went  to  Sunday  school  and  chapel  for  two  years,  but  has  left  a  year. 
Went  to  night-school  at  Webster's,  but  never  to  a  week-day  school.  Cannot  read  at  all.  Could  better 
once.     Remembers  the  letters.    (Cannot  spell 'girl.')    Never  wrote." 

"  Fanny  Wildbore,  age  17  (p.  190).  Hardly  ever  went  to  Sunday  school,  and  never  to  any  other 
school.  Mother  was  ill,  and  could  not  spare  her.  Can  say  three  letters  ('  I  do,&c.')  but  cannot  sound 
them  into  a  word.  Does  not  remember  what  she  heard  the  preacher  say  at  chapel,  as  she  hardly  ever 
went." 

"  S.  A.  Marshall,  age  17  (p.  192).  Was  at  Sunday  school  four  years,  and  left  a  year  back ;  at  night 
school  at  odd  times,  and  to  day  school  for  a  few  weeks  when  about  8  or  9.  Knows  the  letters.  (Cannot 
read  words  of  three  letters.)  Went  to  chapel  when  at  Sunday  school,  but  never  before  or  since.  Does 
not  remember  anything  she  heard,  or  know  who  made  the  world." 

65.  The  few  younger  children  examined  are  also  all  nearly  as  ignorant.  S.  Ency, 
age  11  (p.  194)  ;  J.  Jarvis,  age  11  (ibid.)  ;  C.  Lewis,  age  11  (p.  192). 

66.  The  recommendation  contained  in  sect.  286  of  our  First  Report,  that  in  all 
employments  to  which  the  Factory  Act  should  be  applied  "  there  should  be  required  of 
"  all  children  employed,  on  obtaining  the  age  of  13,  a  certificate  of  a  certain  amount 
"  of  education,  in  default  of  which,  attendance  at  some  night  school  should  be  required 
"  until  the  age  of  16,  or  until  the  specified  amount  of  education  were  attained,"  would, 
if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  it,  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  case  of  the  children  and 
young  persons  employed  in  dressing  rooms.  We  are  disposed  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  organization  now  in  progress  under  tiie  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  for  individual  examination  in  all  elementary  schools  under  inspection,  will 
affl^rd  a  machinery  applicable  to  the  granting  of  certificates  of  the  kind  above  described. 

67.  Our  tabular  returns  do  not  afford  us  the  means  of  stating  with  any  certainty  the 
number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  lace  trade;  but 
as  the  number  of  sets  of  dressing  rooms  in  Nottingham  is  30  (§  15),  "  not  including 
"  the  separate  rooms  sometimes  kept  by  manufacturers  themselves  on  their  own  premises" 
( Mr.  White,  p.  183),  as  their  dimensions  are  so  large,  and  as  one  manufacturer  alone 
employs  in  this  branch  of  business  about  230  persons  (§  63),  the  total  numbers  are 
doubtless  considerable  enough  to  justify  tiie  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Factory  Act 
to  them. 

B. —  fVarehouses, 

68.  The  warehouses  in  the  Lace  finishing  trade  are  represented  to  be  even  more 
injurious  to  health  than  the  dressing  rooms. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  warehouses, — 

(a)  Large  and  handsome  buildings,  with  spacious  rooms,  for  the  most  part  newly 

erected  within  the  last  10  years, 
(i)  Warehouse  rooms  of  moderate  size,  some  newly  erected,  but  generally  old,  and 

converted  from  other  purposes, 
(c)  Rooms  in  dwelling  houses,  or  in  houses  once  used  as  dwelling  houses,  but  occupied 

by  the  same  class  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes 

as  the  warehouses. 

69.  The  kinds  of  work  done  in  these  "  warehouses,"  performed  chiefly  with  the  needle 
and  scissors,  are — 

1.  Separating  the  breadths  of  lace,  generally  by  drawing  out  a  thread. 

2.  Mending. 
Joining  lengths  together. 
Completing  patterns. 


3. 
1. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Pearling. 
Grafting. 
Carding. 


8.  Setting  off,  by  facings  of  coloured  paper. 
9-  Clipping  (i.  e.  removing  superfluous  threads  from  the  surface  of  the  lace). 

10.  Scolloping  (?".  e.  removing  superfluous  threads  from  the  edges.) 

11.  Bonnet-front  making. 

70.  These  several  processes  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  White  in  his  report  (p.  184). 
They  are  nearly  all  sedentary  employments. 
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71.  Large  numbers  of  females — ^children,  young  persons,  and  adults — are  employed  in  TheLacb 
the  warehouses  in  the  above  processes,  but  of  their  total  number  no  exact  estimate  can  be 

Warehouses. 

formed.    Mr.  White  states  (p.  182)  :—   ■ 

"  The  number  of  persons  described  as  lace  manufacturers  in  Nottingham  alone  is  between  200  and  Number  of 
300,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  warehouses.    .    .    The  largest  employs  over  450  persons,  of  whom  females  em- 
nearly  five-sixths  are  females,  and  somewhat  less  than  one-third  are  children  and  young  persons.    The  ployed, 
remainder  employ  each  from  300  downwards  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen.    Though  only  few  probably  have 
over  200,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  considerably  under  100." 

72.  If  the  number  of  warehouses  be  taken  at  250,  and  the  average  number  of  females 
at  each  be  put  at  80,  this  would  give  a  total  of  20,000  employed  in  warehouses  alone  ; 
of  these,  probably  one-fourth,  or  5,000  are  children. 

73.  The  age  of  the  children  working  in  warehouses  is  stated  by  Mr.  White  (p.  182)  Age  of 

to  be  generally  above  9  or  10 ;  those  under  that  age  being  for  the  most  part  employed  children  in 

by  "  second-hand  mistresses  "  in  private  houses.  warehouses. 

„  ,  ,  ,  ^        1   •  ,1  I  ....  State  of  the 

74.  The  state  of  the  warehouses  as  places  or  work  is,  generally,  such  as  to  be  mjurious  warehouses 

to  health.  as  places  of 

75.  In  the  large  warehouses,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  10  years,  lai-o-er 
the  rooms  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  impure  air  in  consequence  of  imperfect  ventilation,  warehouse's 

76.  "  A  large  amount  of  gas  is  required  for  the  work.  The  common  mode  of  heating 
"  is  by  steam  pipes,  not  always  carefully  regulated,"  and  the  ventilation  which  is  provided 
is  "  such  as  to  be  disliked,  and  even  stopped  by  the  workpeople."  Even  in  the  large 
and  handsome  warehouse  of  the  Messrs.  Adams,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  White  (p.  195), 
as  affording  "  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  regard  shown  by  many  employers  for  the  welfare 
"  and  comfort  of  their  people,"  and  where  the  general  arrangements  for  those  objects  are 
well  wortliv  of  attention,  a  portion  of  the  building, — the  bonnet  front  department, — where 
a  large  amount  of  heat  and  bad  air  is  unavoidable,  "is  defective  in  ventilation  and  injurious 

to  the  persons  working  in  it the  windows  cannot  be  or  are  not  opened,  and  the  girls 
"  allege  that  they  suffer  from  heat  and  bad  air." 

77.  Of  the  large  new  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Barnet,  although  in  many  respects 
showing  proofs  of  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  workpeople,  Mr.  White  states  (p.  175), 
that  "  the  working  rooms  are  close,  and  as  it  seems  without  ventilation."  Tiie  full 
niimber  in  the  clipping  room  is  about  90 ;  "in  the  mending  room  about  50." 

78.  The  premises  of  Mr.  Hardy  are  described  (p.  214)  as  "  very  large  and  airy,  and 
heated  throughout  by  means  of  numerous  fireplaces,"  with  the  exception  of  one  room, 

which  being  from  its  form  less  suitable  for  fireplaces,  was  heated  with  steam  pipes. 
Although  this  room  was  not  in  use,  the  air  is  described  as  being  "  very  hot  and  choking," 
and  the  ventilation  imperfect. 

79.  Although  the  cost  of  heating  such  large  rooms  by  open  fireplaces  is  considerable, 
whereas  the  cost  of  heating  by  steam,  when  it  is  on  the  spot  for  an  engine,  or  any 
other  purpose,  is  little  more  than  that  of  the  piping  (p.  214),  Mr.  Hardy  adopted  the 
first-named  mode  for  all  the  rooms  but  the  one  above  mentioned,  "as  being  fin-  more 
"  wholesome."  But  the  general  practice  as  regards  warehouses  is  otherwise  (p.  214, 
Mr.  Riley,  steam  and  general  engineer,  p.  215),  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  difference  of  expense.  The  consequences  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  injurious  to  health  whenever  the  ventilation  is  not  in  accordance  with  scientific 
principles,  and  is  not  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  workpeople. 

80.  If  these  defects  are  found  in  the  large  warehouses,  still  more  do  they  exist  in  those  Those  of 
of  moderate  dimensions  where  it  is  more  difficult,  or  where  less  pains  have  been  taken,  moderate 
to  obviate  them.     Some  of  these  premises  are  "low  and  not  convenient"  (p.  210), 

some  are  "  very  low  and  narrow  "  (p.  220),  and  "  very  hot "  (p,  220),  and  so  crowded  as 
to  allow  but  a  small  amount  of  space  per  head,  one  affording  only  140  cubic  feet  for 
each  person,  of  whom  there  were  40  in  the  room  (p.  220)  ;  another,  only  86  cubic  feet 
per  head,  containing  30  persons  (p.  203).  Portions  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Marriott 
(p.  207),  notwithstanding  recent  improvements,  and  of  Mr.  Davis  (p.  206),  are  so  arranged 
as  to  cause  in  busy  times  the  amount  of  bad  air  to  be  very  great.  Others,  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Pratt  (p.  208),  and  Mr.  Squire  (p.  209),  are  crowded  and  close,  the  mode  of 
ventilation  being  such  as  to  cause  its  disuse,  in  consequence  of  its  either  injuring  or 
impeding  the  work,  or  exciting  a  current  of  air. 

81.  Stili  more  are  the  bad  effects  of  heat,  crowding,  and  imperfect  ventilation  visible  in  The  warc- 
the  rooms  in  dwelling  houses  which  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  of  manufacture  as  bouse  rooms 
the  warehouses  properly  so  called  and  above  described.    Of  these  rooms,  the  following  j"ouscf 
are  specimens  : — That  of  Mr.  Scott  (p.  202),  which  is  described  as  "merely  a  house,"  a 

small  number  of  hands  working  in  two  small  rooms.  Messrs.  Sylvester's  (p.  204),  "  merely 
"  a  dwelling  house.    The  work-rooms  are  small,  and  with  no  more  window  or  ventihition 
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"  than  usual  in  the  bed-room  of  a  town  house  so  placed.    In  a  very  small  narrow  attic, 
only  just  large  enougii  to  hold  the  two  clipping  frames  filled  by  girls  on  each  side, 
narrow  passage 


m  the  middle,  were  18  girls  and  their  overlooker."  Mj 


Gray's  (p.  208),  "The  rooms  are  such  as  are  found  in  a  common  house,  though  larger, 
"  but  without  any  apparent  means  of  ventilation  beyond  the  windows.  The  machines 
"  in  use  in  the  several  rooms  are  very  numerous,  and  are  heated  each  by  a  large  supply 
"  of  gas."  .  .  "  The  air  is  in  consequence  very  hot  and  oppressive,  and  the  appearance 
srirls  seemed  to  show  that  they  suffered  from  it."    Mr.  Hannibal's  (p.  220), 


"  of  the  girls  seemed  to  show  that  they  suffered  from  it."  Mr, 

"  This  is  an  old  dwelling  house,  but  now  used  as  a  warehouse."  The  small  rooms, 
though  not  overcrowded  at  the  time  of  Mr.  White's  visit,  Vt^ere  intended  to  be  used  for 
bonnet-frame  making,  but  were  too  close  for  that  purpose,  and  require  much  ventilation. 

82.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  work  carried  on  in  these  warehouses,  that  of  bonnet-front 
nmking,  introduced  "within  the  last  few  years,"  .  .  "and  carried  on  principally  by 
"  young  girls  "  (Mr.  White,  p.  184),  appears  to  be  "  of  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  kind,"  and 
is  indeed  admitted  to  be  so  by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  The  ''gauffering" 
machines,  and  other  machines  or  presses  heated  by  gas  or  steam,  produce  a  great  heat 
close  to  the  children  at  work,  the  thermometer  showing  a  temperature  at  those  places  of 
148°  to  150°.  The  quantity  of  gas  let  loose  into  these  rooms  without  the  means  of  escape 
is  very  great.  The  description  by  Mr.  White  (pp.  184,  185)  is  deserving  of  much 
attention. 

83.  The  hours  of  work  from  the  causes  mentioned  by  Mr.  White  (p.  182)  vary  very 
much  at  different  limes  of  the  year.  They  vary  also  at  different  establishments.  At  the 
establisliment  of  Messrs,  Barnett  (p.  197),  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  (p.  198),  of  Mr.  Burton 
(p.  203),  of  Messrs.  Sylvester  (p.  204),  of  Mr.  Morrison  (p.  204),  of  Mr.  Gray 
(p.  208),  of  Messrs.  Copestake  (p.  210),  of  Mr.  Hartshorne  (p.  2l6),  and  others,  the 
usual  hours  of  work  were  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p-m.  Mr.  Squire 
states  generally  (p.  209),  "  The  usual  hours  in  warehouses  are  from  8  to  7-"  In  all  these, 
which  appear  fairly  to  represent  the  trade,  the  work  is  got  through  in  ordinary  times  in  11 
hours,  including  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  The  ordinary  hours  at  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Adams,  the  largest  in  the  trade,  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  but  Mr.  Adams  is 
in  favour  of  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  as  that  at  which  children  should  leave  off  work  (p.  195). 

84.  But  these  ordinary  hours  are  exceeded,  at  times  greatly,  in  periods  of  pressure, 
Vv^hich  occur  at  different  times  to  different  establishments  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
year,  certain  periods,  however,  being  times  of  pressure  for  all  ;  and,  in  good  times,  the 
pressure  continues  for  some  houses  "all  the  year  round."  For  one  house  the  busy  time 
is  from  March  to  October  (p.  197),  for  another  from  March  to  June  (p.  204),  for  another 
from  March  to  May  (p.  210),  for  another  from  February  to  July,  and  again  in  September 
and  October,  and  occasionally  also  in  winter  (pp.  197,  198),  for  another  from  Christmas 
to  Whitsuntide  (p.  212);  and  at  these  times  the  work  continues  until  8,  9,  10,  11,  and 
later,  frequently  for  many  weeks,  sometimes  for  many  months  together.  And  although  it  is 
the  habit  of  many  employers  at  those  times  to  send  the  younger  children  home  at  S  or  9, 
and  rarely  to  keep  them  as  late  as  10,  those  above  14  are  usually  kept  at  work  as  long 
as  the  adults.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Cane,  general  superintendent  of  Messrs.  Adams' 
warehouse,  states  (p.  196),  "  In  many  v/arehouses  little  children  are  occasionally  kept 
"  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  the  rooms  becoming  hotter  and  closer  all  the  while." 

85.  Mr.  Morrison  states  (p.  205),— 

"  Long  hours  are  very  undesirable,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  carried  far  beyond  what  is  good  for 
children.  In  summer,  when  his  proper  hours  are  from  8  to  7,  they  are  never  carried  beyond  9,  or  some- 
times 10.  The  frequency  of  this  depends  entirely  on  the  season.  In  a  good  season  it  might  be  nearly 
through  the  whole  of  it,  in  a  bad,  seldom,  but  the  children  scarcely  ever  stay  after  9,  and  there  is  never 
overtime  more  than  four  nights  a  week,  his  hands  always  having  two  nights,  usually  Monday  and 
Saturday  evenings,  free." 

86.  A  witness  (C.  D.,  p.  201)  referring  to  a  busy  time  two  years  ago,  in  an  establish- 
ment in  which  she  was  overlooker,  having  under  her  30  girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
14  or  15,  states, — 

"  The  proper  hours  of  work  were  from  8  to  7  p.m.,  but  they  hardly  ever  left  off  at  7.  The  general 
time  was  8  or  9,  and  sometimes  10.  Never  kept  children  under  12  later  than  10;  thought  it  was  a 
shame.  But  if  the  work  was  not  done,  the  master  would  find  fault  with  her  unless  she  had  asked 
beforehand  nof  to  be  obliged  to  do  it.  Very  many  masters  will  not  give  leave  so,  because  the  work 
must  be  done  in  time.  Once  they  were  very  busy,  and  she  had  to  keep  the  children  to  10  p.m..  for 
nearly  a  week.  Worked  three  days  and  two  whole  nights  herself,  never  leaving  the  workroom  from 
Wednesday  morning  till  Friday  night  about  11  o'clock.   Half  the  elder  girls,  i.e.,  those  over  12,  stayed 


at  work  all  through  one  night,  and  the  other  half  all  through  the  next, 
and  ate  them  as  she  could  at  her  work." 


Had  her  meals  brought  to  her, 


87.  And  altliough  lecently  the  hours  have  been  less,  in  consequence  of  a  depressed 
state  of  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mrs.  Wilson  (p.  202), 
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after  describing  the  very  long  hours  of  which  she  has  had  experience,  is  correct,  that,  "  if  j^^^^^^^^j 
"  the  trade  were  again  as  good  as  it  was,  the  work  would  be  done  in  just  the  same  way,  VT^houses." 
"  unless  there  is  a  law  passed  to  stop  it."   ^ 

88.  The  heat  and  want  of  ventilation  of  the  warehouses,  and  tlie  occasional  long  hours  State  of 
of  work,  are  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  the  causes  of  a  low  condition  of  health  warehouses, 
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among  the  workpeople  generally,  and  ot  consumption  and  other  special  disorders,  ihis  work,  in- 
opinion  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Davies,  chaplain  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  jmious  to 
Adams,  as  the  result  of  an  experience  of  seven  years  (p.  196)  : —  health. 

"  Unhappily  illness  is  not  unfrequent.  Consumption  is  unusually  common  amongst  the  girls  here. 
In  the  last  month  I  have  attended  four  cases  of  this  disease  amongst  them,  of  which  two  have  ended 
fatally,  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  cases  of  a  very  like  character.  Cases  of  weakness  of  chest 
and  general  debility  are  very  common  indeed." 

89.  Accordingly,  a  very  fair  disposition  is  manifested  amongst  the  principal  employers  Some  regu- 
tovvards  some  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work,  which,  while  consistent  with  the  employ-  ad^mttted  to 
ment  of  the  young  without  injury  to  their  health,  would  not  throw  any  serious  impediments  be  required, 
in  the  way  of  the  trade. 

90.  On  this  point  Mr.  Adams  states  (p.  195),  "There  is  no  doubt  that  children  and 
"  young  persons  suffer  from  overwork,  and  more  especially  in  private  houses,  so  called, 
"  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  Government  should  step  in  for  their  protection." 

91.  And  in  this  opinion  it  will  be  seen  that  many  other  employers,  large  and  srnall 
concur. 

92.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  precise  hours  appointed  as  the  ordinary 
hours  of  work  by  the  Factory  Act  (from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.)  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  work  in  lace  warehouses.  In  his  establishment  the  hour  of  commencing  work  is 
8  a.m.  in  summer,  ^nd  8.30  in  winter ;  and  he  states  (p.  195)  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  alter  those  hours  because, — 

"  1st.  The  greater  portion  of  the  hands  do  not  work  alone,  but  as  assistants  to  adults,  so  that  bringing 
their  time  to  the  factory  hour  of  6  o'clock  would  compel  the  attendance  of  the  whole  establishment  at 
thkt  time,  which  would  be  simply  impossible  to  effect ;  2nd,  factories  are  generally  situated  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  the  workpeople  for  the  most  part  live  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Warehouses, 
on  the  contrary,  are  in  its  centre,  and  the  hands  have  to  come  to  work  from  a  distance  of  from  one  to 
three  miles.    It  is  necessary  that  they  should  breakfast  before  they  come." 

93.  Again,  Mr.  Adams  says  (ibid.), — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  the  labour  of  young  persons  and  children 
may  be  restricted  to  in  warehouses,  it  should  be  distinctly  remembered  that  business  cannot  in  these 
establishments  commence  before  8  o'clock.  The  necessity  for  the  attendance  of  all  hands,  of  apprentices, 
of  young  men  who  give  out  and  superintend  the  work,  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  class  of 
people,  altogether  ditferent  from  factory  hands,  render  an  earlier  hour  impossible." 

94.  Mr.  Adams  then  suggests  (ibid.)  that, — 

"  If  the  employment  of  children  after  7  o'clock  were  prohibited,  thus  substituting  7  for  6,  they 
would  be  protected  from  such  an  amount  of  labour  as  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  health ;  they  v/ould 
be  able  to  earn  a  fair  day's  wages,  and  they  would  have  time  also  to  attend  an  evening  school." 

95.  These  opinions  are  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  employing  a  large  number  of 
hands  (p.  198),  also  by  Mr.  Hill  (p,  208),  who  states  that, — 

"  The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  before  8,  the  present  hour. 
The  people  could  not  come  earlier ;  it  would  require  the  presence  of  himself  or  some  responsible 
persons  to  superintend  the  business,  and  the  work  for  the  day  depends  upon  the  orders  coming  in  by  the 
morning's  post." 

See  also  Mr.  Heymann  (p.  213). 

96.  Other  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  (Mr.  Burton,  p.  203;  Mr.  Wills,  p.  211  ; 
Mr.  W.  Keys,  p.  212;  Mr.  Hardy,  p.  214,)  give  an  opinion,  founded  in  some  cases  on 
their  own  practice,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  beginning  at  6  a.m.,  and 
therefore  of  conforming  to  factory  hours. 

97.  But  it  must  be  taken  to  be  true  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses  (Mr.  The  precise 
Bradbury,  p.  198),  "  the  trade  generally  has  found  the  hours  which  suit  it  best,"    And  ho"i!5  of  the 
if  a  near  approximation  to  those  hours  could  be  adopted  and  made  general  without  ^'ot^^gg'i^.^bie 
materially  sacrificing  the  main  objects  of  legislative  interference,  it  would  be  desirable  to     this  case, 
do  so  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  objection  to  altering  the  hour 

of  8  a.m.  for  beginning  work  to  6  a.m.,  is  chiefly  felt  by  the  owners  of  the  larger  ware- 
houses. The  tendency  which  has  been  manifested  during  the  last  10  years  to  concentrate 
the  work  into  large  warehouses  (Mr.  Squire,  p.  209,  Mr.  Sands,  210,  Mr.  Wills,  211, 
Mr.  Cresswell,  213,  Mr.  Liberty,  217,  218),  is  a  wholesome  one  in  the  interests  both 
of  the  workpeople  and  the  public.  Any  regulations,  therefore,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  counteracting  that  tendency  without  sufficient  cause  are  to  be  deprecated. 
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Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  much  "of  the  most  improved  machinery,"  and  many  "  of  the 
"  most  skilful  hands"  in  the  trade  (Mr.  Herbert,  p.  216)  have  of  late  years  been 
attracted  to  France  ;  and  altliough  the  evidence  is  contradictory  as  to  the  danger  to  the 
trade  generally  from  the  competition  of  France  in  the  lace  finishing  business  (Mr. 
Barnett,  p.  197  ;  Mr.  Morrison,  p.  20.5  ;  Mr.  Hartshorne,  p.  215  ;  Mr.  Liberty,  p.  217; 
J.  Bricquot  and  F.  Bricquot,  p.  221),  it  would  appear  that  in  certain  branches  the  com- 
petition is  more  close  than  in  others,  and  that,  consequently,  any  restrictions  on  the 
"  labour  of  the  young,  so  stringent  as  seriously  to  hamper  the  manufacturers  here, 
"  would  tend  to'draw  away  a  still  further  amount  of  business."  (Mr.  Herbert,  p.  216; 
see  also,  Mr.  Squire,  p.  210.) 

98.  The  above  considerations  appear  to  us,  therefore,  to  justify  our  recommending  an 
approximation  to  the  hours  already  adopted  by  the  trade. 

99.  By  the  Acts  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  54.  s.  6.,  and  the  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  104.  s.  2.,  it  is 
enacted  that  "between  the  30th  of  September  and  the  1st  of  April  following,  children, 
"  young  persons,  and  women  may  be  employed,  except  on  Saturday,  between  7  in  the 
"  morning  and  7  in  the  evening,  under  certain  regulations  and  conditions.  On  Saturday 
"  work  may  commence  at  6  a.m.  (as  there  can  be  no  work  on  tiiat  day  later  than  2  p.m.) 
"  in  order  that  7^  hours  work  may  l;e  obtained  on  that  day,"  We  recommend  that  this 
permission  should  be  extended  in  the  case  of  Lace  V/arehouses  to  tiie  whole  year. 

100.  Our  Commission  not  extending  to  women,  the  fact  that,  in  a  legislative  point  of 
view,  they  cannot  be  separated  from  children  and  young  persons,  is  our  justification  for 
including  them  in  our  recommendations. 

101.  A  departure  from  the  regular  hours  of  the  Factory  Act  has  already  been  admitted 
by  Parliament,  for  reasons  special  to  the  trade,  in  the  case  of  lace  making  (24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  117.  s.  2.).  There  seem  to  us  to  be  equally  valid  reasons  for  the  departures  we 
recommend  in  the  case  of  the  business  of  lace  finishing. 

102.  And  that  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  could  be  adopted  by  the  trade  without 
material  inconvenience  is  plain  from  the  evidence  of  several  employers  of  high  standing. 
An  objection  raised  by  Mr.  i^dams  (p.  195),  and  some  others  (Mr.  Bradbury,  p.  198,' 
E.  F.,  p.  201,  Mr.  Hill,  p.  208,  Mr.  Hurst,  p.  209,  Mr.  Sands,  p.  210),  to  the  hour  of 
7  a.m.  for  beginning  work,  namely,  that  some  of  the  persons  employed  are  "  of  a  superior 
class,"  and  would  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  warehouse  so  early,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  general  benefit  which  would  accrue  from  taking  any  time 
that  might  be  wanted  for  work  beyond  the  present  ordinary  10^  hours,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  instead  of  at  the  end.  Several  employers  say  that  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  so  arranging  and  preparing  the  work  beforehand,  in  all  but  exceptional  cases, 
as  to  enable  them  to  begin  work  at  7  a.m.  instead  of  the  present  hour  of  8.  On  this 
point  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hurst  (p.  209)  is  important : — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  there  will  ever  be  sufficient  unanimity  amongst  employers  to  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  any  general  system  for  the  benefit  and  education  of  the  young  apart  from  legislation, 
however  much  a  large  number  might  wish  it.  Most  masters  would,  I  think,  object  to  work  beginning 
before  8,  as  the  business  is  generally  superintended  by  themselves,  some  coming  at  8,  most  from  8^ 
to  9,  and  a  few  later.  If  it  were  necessary,  however,  arrangements  could  be  made  for  having  work 
ready  for  the  hands  beforehand  ;  and  this  must  be  done  even  on  the  present  plan." 

103.  And  the  old  objection  of  "sudden  orders  from  London  by  the  morning's  post," 
and  "  shipping  orders,"  to  be  completed  by  a  certain  day,  otherwise  the  order  will  be 
countermanded,  have  been  too  often  disposed  of  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.  On 
these  points  the  following  evidence  shows  clearly  that,  "  as  a  rule,  a  fair  time  is  given 
"  to  execute  orders"  (Mr.  Liberty,  p.  217) ;  that  if  it  is  not,  employers  do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  their  correspondents  that  their  orders  must  "  wait  a  day  "  {ibid.)  ;  and  in  other  cases 
refuse  to  execute  them,  so  that  "  the  order  must  go  elsewhere"  (Mr.  Sands,  p,  210), 
and  it  is  a  fact  not  disputed,  that  there  are  sufficient  means  at  all  times  available  in 
this  branch  of  business  in  Nottingham  to  execute  at  any  time  any  amount  of  orders 
likely  to  be  received  ;  the  only  condition  being  that  at  such  a  time  of  extraordinary 
pressure  the  work  would  be  more  generally  distributed  amongst  the  trade.  (Mr.  Marriott, 
p.  207,  Mr.  Sands,  p.  210,  Mr.  Morrison,  p.  218,  Mr.  Milner,  p.  219-)  The  latfer 
gentleman  also  states  "  that  there  is  always  a  supply  of  hands  ready  to  answer  any  demand 
"  when  it  sets  in,  without  forcing  customers  to  wait."  On  all  these  points  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  the  following  testimony  : — 

104.  Mr.  Pratt  says  (p,  208),— 

"  The  condition  of  girls  and  children  employed  upon  lace  greatly  needs  improvement,  and  I  wish  that 
something  could  be  done  towards  it."    .    .    "1  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  broad  principle 
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should  be  laid  down  by  law  for  the  good  of  the  children.  It  must  be  broad,  for  any  law  interfering  with     Thb  Lace 
the  management  of  trade,  if  too  strict,  would  be  very  mischievous,  and  defeat  its  own  end.  Our  branch  s^^^^^™ 

of  the  trade,  being  a  fancy  branch,  is  more  liable  to  fluctuations  than  others,  still  a  reasonable   

limitation  of  work,  if  the  same  for  all,  would  not  hurt  us.    At  any  rate,  what  must  be  done,  always 
can  be." 

105.  Mr.  S.  Wills  (p.  211)  is  of  opinion  that— 

"  The  factory  system  has  done  much  good  and  worked  well  for  all  concerned.  There  is  nothing 
in  lace  finishing,  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  which  would  make  the  same  regularity  impossible 
or  inconvenient  in  that  also.  The  occasional  late  hours  in  warehouses  are  caused  by  sudden  pressure 
for  orders,  which  must  be  completed  by  a  day  named.  But  if  the  hours  of  young  people  were  shortened 
in  the  evening,  they  could  be  made  up  by  beginning  earUer  in  the  morning,  the  present  hour  being  8. 
Work  could  be  got  ready  beforehand  for  the  workpeople  to  go  on  with  without  the  whole  establishment 
being  obliged  to  come,  or  any  but  persons  to  open  the  place.  This  is  done  in  busy  times,  as  it  is. 
If  this  were  not  sufficient,  more  hands  could  be  taken  on.  There  are  always  plenty  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  get  into  a  warehouse,  which  is  an  object  of  ambition,  instead  of  being  under  second-hand 
mistresses." 


Mr.  Dann  (p.  206),— 
"  Is  strongly  in  favour  of  any  measure  which  would  protect  young  children  from  excessive  labour,  and 
would  be  glad  of  a  further  limitation  of  hours  for  young  persons,  if  the  same  for  all  employers.  He,  or 
any  one  else,  could  get  through  all  that  was  wanted  between  6  and  6.  If  the  orders,  in  consequence, 
were  given  earlier,  and  the  work  done  more  uniformly,  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  business,  and 
much  better  for  the  health  of  those  employed." 

107.  Mr.  Sands  states  (p.  210),— 

"  The  work  could  generally  be  done  on  the  premises  between  6  and  6.  If  it  could  not,  it  could 
be  done  by  giving  it  out."  .  .  "  Large  new  premises  are  now  being  built.  The  rooms  instead  of 
being  low  and  confined,  as  some  of  the  present  are,  will  be  spacious  and  airy,  and  say  11  feet  high. 
More  hands  can  then  be  taken  on,  and  greater  regularity  of  hours  secured.  This  is  one  of  the  objects 
in  view." 

108.  Mr.  Nicholson  (p.  219),  "  much  prefers  gaining  the  time  in  the  morning.  It 
"  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  trade  if  all  manufacturers  had  to  let  the  young  go 
"  at  a  fixed  hour,  say  7."  It  would  certainly  afford  the  most  valuable  time  for  improvement. 

109.  Mr.  Hartshorne  (p.  215)  and  others  are  desirous  that  a  longer  day  should  be 
allowed  in  this  business  than  in  the  factories,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  not  the  same 
long  continued  periods  of  heavy  work  that  there  used  to  be  (p  214),  and  that  they  are 
are  now  "practically  harmless"  (p.  2l6) ;  and  that  the  difficulty  is  that  the  hands  could 
not  be  got  to  do  the  quantity  of  work  sometimes  required  if  the  hours  were  shortened 
(Mr.  Dann,  p.  206,  Mr.  Hardy,  p.  214,  Mr.  Herbert,  p.  216).  Upon  these  points, 
however,  the  general  purport  of  the  evidence  is,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the  contrary, 
and  is  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Creswell  (p.  213)  : — 

"  Though  this  house  in  particular,  on  account  of  its  very  great  connexions,  has  been  aiid  is  exposed 
to  sudden  rushes  for  very  heavy  amounts  of  work,  I  have  never,  during  the  whole  25  years  that  I 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  hands  as  were  wanted  to  do  the 
work  within  reasonable  hours,  even  in  the  busiest  times,  and  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances. 
It  does  not  happen  that  all  are  busiest  at  just  the  same  time." 

110.  See  also  Mr.  Morrison  (p.  218),  Mrs.  Brailsford  {ihid.),  Mr.  Miiner  (p.  218). 
Mr.  Hardy,  moreover,  says  (p.  214),  that  '*  the  character  of  lace  now  made  is  of  a  kind 
"  that  requires  more  and  younger  hands  than  formerly,  not  only  by  the  increase  of  the 
"  work  but  by  the  introduction  of  certain  kinds  of  work."  This  therefore  renders  the 
necessity  greater  for  due  legislative  protection  ;  the  frequent  long  hours  of  work  for 
the  young  having  led  to  the  conclusion  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Bradbury  (p.  198),  which 
we  believe  fairly  to  represent  the  opinion  entitled  to  most  weight  in  the  trade  : — 

"  Still,  as  manufacturers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  legislation,  if  framed  upon  equitable  principles, 
and  tending  to  promote  regularity,  Avould  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  respectable  manufacturers." 

111.  And  the  presumed  difficulties  in  the  wav  are  thus  dealt  with  hy  Mr.  Hurst 
(p.  209):—  ^  , 

"  Any  general  measure  regulating  the  labour  of  the  young,  which  may  be  found  necessary  for  their 
protection,  must  be  right  in  principle,  and  if  so,  any  difliculties  which  may  arise  from  it  in  the 
management  of  this  or  any  other  business,  will  no  doubt  settle  themselves  in  time,  either  by  customers 
being  obliged  to  give  longer  time  for  the  execution  of  their  orders,  or  by  the  employment  of  more 
hands,  or  by  some  other  means  ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  regulations  applied  to  all  employed  in 
the  same  manufacture,  which  is  indispensable." 

112.  That  the  excessive  hours  which  are  ajnong  the  prominent  causes  of  ill  health,  Lono-  hours 

especially  to  the  young,  are,  in  the  long  run,  not  advantageous  to  either  employers  or  of  work 

employed,  is  a  conviction  which  haopily  seems  to  have  become  general.  bad  for  all 

^  '■^  ^  parties. 

113.  Mr.  Bradbury  states  (p.  198),— 

"  From  long  experience  I  am  convinced  that  long  hours  do  not,  on  the  whole,  produce  more  work. 
After  they  have  been  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  people  are  unable  to  do  in  the  long  hourb 
even  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  short." 

b  4 
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114.  Mr.  Marriott  (p.  207),— 

"  There  is  no  profit,  in  the  long  run,  in  hours  longer  than  that  (from  6  to  6),  because  you  cannot 
get  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  out  of  people.  Beyond  that  the  girls  work  without  spirit,  and 
you  lose  more  than  you  gain." 

115.  Mr.  Wilis  (p.  211),— 

"  I  believe  that  nothing  is  really  gained  by  nightwork.  A  person  who  works  late  at  night  feels  the 
effects  of  it  next  day,  is  apt  to  come  late,  and  cannot  do  the  work  so  well.  Besides,  if  people  know 
that  they  are  going  to  work  late  at  night  they  loiter  over  the  work  in  the  day,  thinking  that  they  can 
make  it  all  up  afterwards." 

116.  Again,  Mr.  Liberty  states  (p.  217),  to  the  same  effect,  "  What  is  gained  by 
"  long  hours  of  labour  is  lost  by  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  workpeople."  See  also 
Mr.  T.  Cane  (p.  196),  Mrs.  Wilson  (p.  202). 

117.  And  the  rate  of  payment  for  overtime  is  so  small — from  ^d.  and  ^d.  to  2d.  per  hour 
(pp.  196,  202), — that  it  stands  in  painful  contrast  to  the  amount  of  injury  produced  to 
the  health  and  stamina  of  the  workpeople  from  the  undue  continuance  of  exhausting 
labour  in  a  close  and  heated  atmosphere.  The  small  amount  thus  earned  is  also  often 
obliged  to  be  spent  in  extra  nourishment  (C.  D.,  p.  201). 

118.  The  facts  already  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Act  in  regard  to  children,  are  much  required  for  those  engaged  in  this  employ- 
ment. It  is  to  be  apprehended,  however,  that  those  provisions  would  be  evaded  by  the 
dismissal  of  all  children  under  13,  in  very  many  cases.  A  large  number  of  employers 
stated  that  it  would  be  "  impossible  "  for  them  to  make  use  of"  double  sets  of  children  ; 
"  and  that  the  half-time  system  is  consequently  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
"  trade"  (pp.  195,  198,  208,  209,  210,  212,  213,  215,  217).  Mr.  Marriott,  indeed,  states 
(p.  207),  that  "  double  sets  for  alternate  days  would  suit  very  well."  And  Mr.  Squire 
(p.  209)  speaks  less  confidently  than  other  masters  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
double  sets.  But  the  general  disposition  of  the  masters  is,  without  doubt,  to  employ 
only  those  above  13,  rather  than  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  education 
and  time  of  work  applied  by  the  Factorv  Act  to  those  under  that  age  (Mr.  Bradbury, 
p.  198  ;  Mr.  Pratt,  p.  208  ;  Mr.  Sands,  p.  210). 

119.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardy  (p.  214), 
that  "  the  character  of  lace  now  made  is  of  a  kind  which  requires  more  and  younger 
"  hands  than  formerly,  not  only  by  the  increase  of  the  trade,  but  by  the  introduction 
"  of  certain  kinds  of  work." 

"  For  instance,  the  great  demand  for  edgings  requires  more  drawing,  and  the  patterns  formerly 
produced  by  embroidery  by  hand,  which  required  the  skill  of  women,  are  now  made  by  machinery,  the 
hand  being  employed  only  to  remove  the  superfluous  threads  by  clipping.  This  is  work  of  an  easier 
kind,  and  can  be  done  by  younger  girls." 

120.  There  is  ground,  therefore,  for  concluding  that  the  half-time  system  of  the 
Factory  Act  would  take  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  applied  to  the  children  v.'orking  in 
this  branch  of  the  lace  trade  ;  and  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  Mr.  White  of  the  state 
of  education,  both  among  the  young  and  those  more  advanced  in  years,  amply  shows 
the  need  of  extending  it,  if  it  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

121.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  probability  that  many  employers  would  release 
themselves  from  all  obligations  of  the  law  in  regard  to  children  under  13,  by  ceasing  to 
employ  them,  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  counteracting  this  evasion  by  the  measure 
described  in  §§  282-6.  of  our  First  Report,  receives  additional  strength.  Any  neglect  of 
education  up  to  the  age  of  13  would  thus  be  met  by  the  provision  that  no  one  between 
that  age  and  16  would  be  allowed  to  work  full  time  until  they  could  show  that  they 
had  received  the  amount  of  elementary  education  there  defined. 

122.  Equally  desirable  also  is  it  that  protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  young  persons 
and  adult  females  in  this  occupation.  Our  recommendations  upon  this  point  are  specified 
at  §  197,  par-^.  4  and  6. 

123.  At  the  age  of  14  and  15  girls  become  in  this  employment  "  almost  equal  to 
"  women  "  (Mr.  Hurst,  p.  209),  and  are  employed  at  times  of  pressure  for  the  same 
number  of  extra  hours  as  adults  (C.  D.,  p.  201).  But  if  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory 
Act  were  applied  to  children  and  young  persons  only,  it  is  evident  that  many  masters 
would  cease  to  employ  any  under  18,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  extra  work  by  adult 
females.    A  witness  (Mr.   )  states,  p.  219: — 

"  If  girls  under  18  were  not  allowed  to  work  at  night,  we  might,  perhaps,  do  the  work  by  getting 
them  to  come  earlier  than  the  present  hour,  viz.  8.    If  we  could  not,  we  should  give  up  these  girls 
too,  and  employ  only  older  hands,  paying  thom  regular  wages  in  the  slack  times,  and  so  keep  a  sutfi- 
3rsons  only,  cient  number  to  do  our  work  in  the  busy  time." 

124.  To  the  same  effect  also  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hill  (p.  208)  ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Hurst,  as  the  possible  result  of  restricting  the  labour  of  young  persons,  that  older 
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ones  would  be  employed,  and  that  part  of  the  expense  "would  be  made  up  by  their  TheLace 
"  superior  skill  and  attention    (p.  209).    At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hurst  says  {ibid.),  warehodsbs. 

that  "  If  they  gave  the  girls  more  room  for  improving  themselves,  they  would  get  the  —  

"  benefit  of  it  in  their  greater  intelligence."  ^  to^educated 

125.  The  prevalent  absence,  among  the  females,  of  the  common  elements  of  education,  t^e  masters 
and  their  want  of  knowledge  of  domestic  duties,  are  fully  illustrated  by  many  of  the  would  reap 
witnesses.  tbe  benefit 

126.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Clayton  (p.  211)  of  some  young  women  taken  into  ^^jj^^j 

his  employ  is,  that,—  _  instruction 

"  They  were  so  ignorant  that  though  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  paid  by  the  piece,  they  ^nd  want  ot 
could  not  count  what  their  wages  ought  to  be ;  and  some,  even  young  women  of  20,  could  not  read  their  knowledge 
own  numbers  put  on  their  work."  of  domestic 

127.  The  following  statement  also  portrays  very  vividly  the  existing  deficiencies  in  (^^ities. 
both  these  points  and  their  injurious  results  to  society. 

128.  Mr.  Pratt  (p.  208)  :— 

"  The  condition  of  girls  and  children  employed  upon  lace  greatly  needs  improvement,  and  I  wish 
that  something  could  be  done  towards  it.  We  take  all  the  care  we  can,  but  the  girls  are  open  to 
very  great  temptation,  even  in  warehouses,  and  still  more  so  from  the  streets  and  dancing  rooms ;  and 
as  they  grow  up,  as  a  rule,  with  no  training  in  household  management,  the  choice  of  a  suitable  or  even  a 
virtuous  wife,  becomes  so  far  more  difficult.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  know  better 
how  to  make  home  comfortable,  and  the  men  would  not  then  seek  for  their  comfort  in  public  houses 
and  elsewhere  as  they  do.  The  only  way  that  I  see  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
generally,  is  to  raise  the  females  by  education,  as  they  have  to  bring  up  the  next  generation." 

129.  And  Mr.  Cresswell  (p.  213)  :— 

"  But  education  is  more  especially  important  In  the  case  of  girls.  If  they  are  without  it,  by  the  time 
they  are  15  or  16  they  come  to  think  of  nothing  but  dress,  having  no  higher  taste,  and,  as  in  this  town 
they  are  by  that  age  in  a  great  measure  self-supporting,  they  then  throw  off  parental  authority  and 
settle  down  in  houses,  generally  with  friends,  where  they  are  not  interfered  with.  I  have  long  paid 
special  attention  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  most  ignorant,  and  have  found  that  when  they  leave 
work  they  do  not  go  home  or  to  any  place  where  .they  can  improve  themselves,  but  seem  to  have 
no  desire  beyond  that  of  displaying  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  unwilling  to  take  part  in 
home  duties,  which  they  look  upon  as  drudgery,  and  thus  they  never  acquire  habits  which  will  tit 
them  for  the  married  state,  and  are  unable  to  cook  a  dinner,  clean  a  house,  or  generally  make  home 
comfortable.  I  speak  this  from  my  own  observation  of  what  1  have  seen  in  their  houses  when  I  have 
gone  there  to  make  inquiries  in  cases  of  sickness,  as  well  as  from  inquiries  which  I  have  made  about 
them  in  other  quarters.    The  social  consequences  of  this  are,  as  is  plain,  very  serious." 

See  also  A.  B.  (p.  200). 

130.  An  attempt  is  made  by  some  of  the  witnesses  to 'show  that  "if  the  hours  are  The  Satur- 
"  shortened  it  will  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  have  the  Saturday  half-holiday.    It  day  half- 

"  must,  of  course,  diminish  wages"  (Mr.  Cane,  p.  1.96).    The  present  hour  for  ceasing  lioliday 
work  in  warehouses  is  5  p.m.  (Mr.  Felkin,  p.  237).    Mr.  Liberty  states  (p.  217),  that  Pn^desJable 
he  "has  tried  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for  three  years,  and  finds  it  answer,  and  the 
"  hands  are  perfectly  satisfied  ;"  and  that  it  would  be  generally  desirable  the  following 
testimony  clearly  proves. 

131.  Mr.  ,  (p.  219)  :— 

"  If  the  warehouses  were  closed  at  1  on  Saturday  it  would  give  the  girls  the  recreation  which  they 
want,  and  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  Sunday  schools,  and  it  would  not  injure  the  trade." 

132.  Mrs.  Gillesthorpe  (p.  223)  :— 

"  The  hours  here  used  to  be  from  8  till  7,  but  some  time  ago  some  of  the  young  men  in  the  ware- 
house, finding  the  confinement  too  much  for  their  health,  and  thinking  it  caused  declines,  combined  to 
get  a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays  for  recreation,  and  the  same  was  done  in  some  other  warehouses. 
Some  well-disposed  gentlemen,  thinking  that  the  girls  were  even  more  confined,  and  suffered  more 
from  it,  tried  to  get  them  a  half-holiday,  and  they  got  it;  but  the  hands  had  to  work  an  hour  lonoer 
every  other  evening  in  the  week  for  it.  They  would  sooner  do  this,  however,  than  lose  the  half-holidijy, 
because  it  is  so  convenient  and  pleasant  for  those  who  have  to  Avork  all  the  week.  It  enables  those 
who  have  families  to  get  thoir  things  at  market,  and  all  of  them  to  get  a  little  fresh  air  and  rest,  and  to 
get  their  clothes  and  things  ready  for  Sunday.  However,  the  master  did  not  like  the  half-holiday,  so 
now  they  work  till  4^  on  Saturday,  and  add  half  an  hour  to  each  of  the  other  evenings,  which  they 
like  better  than  not  having  any  time  on  Saturday ;  work  being  so  scarce  elsewhere,  they  must  be  content. 
Is  sure  a  little  holiday  is  no  loss  to  the  masters,  as  the  people  work  so  much  better." 

133.  Mr.  Hurst  (p.  209) 

"  We  give  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday.  Though  the  people  work  by  the  piece,  and  so  lose  their  half 
day's  wages,  they  much  prefer  this,  and  would  dislike  to  be  without  it." 

134.  The  irregular  hours  at  which  the  meals  are  taken  in  times  of  pressure,  and  the  Factory 
frequent  practice  of  taking  tliem  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  workroom,  tiilly  justifies  i^ours,  &c. 

the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  in  this  particular.  A.  B.  (p.  I99)  :   "^^^^ 

"  At  these  times,  too,  our  meals  were  very  irregular.    We  got  them  as  we  could."  enforced! 
E.  F.  (p.  201),  "  When  we  were  busy  in  this  way,  I  used  to  send  out  a  few  of  the  vouno^er 
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"  children  to  fetch  the  meals  of  the  others,  and  the  meals  were  eaten  in  the  working 
"  room  as  quickly  as  could  be;  the  work  begun  again  directly."  Ehza  Hobart,  age  14, 
(p.  212),  "  dines  in  the  work  room."  Martha  Raven,  age  13,  {ibid.),  "  has  dinner  and  tea 
"  in  the  workroom."  On  this  latter  point  Mr.  Cresswell,  general  manager  of  the  lace 
finishing  department  of  Messrs.  Heymann,  says  (p.  213), — 

*'  1  strongly  object  to  any  meals  being  taken  in  the  work-rooms,  where,  from  the  fact  of  the  numbers 
being  employed  together,  the  ah-  necessarily  becomes  in  some  degree  vitiated.  To  obviate  this  a  large 
kitchen  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the  premises,  for  the  use  of  those  who,  from  being  at  a  too  great 
distance,  or  any  other  reason,  do  not  wish  to  go  home  for  meals." 

135.  In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  requiring  the  periodical  limewashing 
of  the  work-rooms,  &c.,  Mr.  Adams  states  (p.  195),  that  there  is  no  "  special  objection" 
to  it,  "  but  as  the  nature  of  the  goods  requires  the  utmost  cleanliness,  it  is  hardly 
"  necessary  to  legislate  on  this  matter.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  have  the 
"  floors  frequently  washed  and  the  walls  kept  free  from  dust."  And  respecting  the  large 
warehouse  of  Mr.  Hartsiiorne,  Mr.  White  says  (p.  215),  that — 

"  The  cleanliness  of  the  place  is  striking.  The  whole  place,  workrooms  and  staircase,  has  been 
whitewashed  twice  within  the  year,  and  the  floors  are  scoured  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Great 
cleanliness  is  found  to  be  of  importance,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  work 
itself." 

136.  Speaking  of  his  practice  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Hartshorne  says  (p.  216),  "  I  consider 
"  cleanliness  essential,  and  it  has  an  important  moral  influence  on  the  people."  These 
are  favourable  instances  of  attention  to  this  subject.  But  Mr.  White  adds  to  the  above 
the  remark  that,  "an  objection  is  sometimes  made  by  employers  to  whitewashing." 
The  large  size  of  many  of  the  warehouses,  and  the  pressure  of  work,  may  be  expected  to 
operate  m  many  cases  to  prevent  the  limewashing  and  cleansing  from  being  done  as  often 
as  considerations  of  health  would  render  it  desirable.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act  in  respect  to  limewashing  should  be  applied  to  these 
warehouses,  with  the  relaxation  as  to  its  frequency  above  suggested  in  the  case  of  dressing 
rooms  (§§  52-61),  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

137.  Tile  other  recommendations  which  we  deem  necessary  will  be  more  appropriately 
explained  when  we  have  described  the  state  of  the  mistresses'  houses,  which  appear  to  us 
to  fall  entirely  within  the  same  category  as  the  warehouses  above  described.  The  summary 
of  recommendations  which  will  be  found  at  §  195  et  seq.  includes  therefore  those  already 
pointed  out,  and  also  those  which  we  deem  applicable  both  to  warehouses  and  to  private 
houses. 

,       C. — Private  Houses. 

338.  The  important  question  now  arises,  can  private  houses  in  which  the  processes  of 
lace  finishing  designated  in  (c.)  §  68,  are  carried  on,  be  included  in  any  measure  which 
may  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  dressing  rooms  and  warehouses  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture  ? 

139.  These  houses,  private,"  or  so  called  (Mr.  White,  p.  182,  Machine  Lace  finishing), 
are  of  two  kinds  : — ■ 

(«.)  "Mistresses'  houses,"  more  commonly  called  the  houses  of  "second-hand 
mistresses,"  from  their  taking  work  at  second  hand  from  the  warehousemen  or  manu- 
facturers. These  are  employers  of  women  and  girls  for  wages  in  larger  or  smaller  nuinbers 
according  to  the  size  of  their  rooms  and  the  fluctuating  demands  of  the  trade.  And  in 
employing  women  and  young  persons,  and  also  children,  for  wages,  they  and  their  places 
of  work  are  distinguishable  from  those  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  in  class  {b)  §  158. 

140.  Of  the  workrooms  in  these  "  mistresses'  houses,"  Mr.  White  gives  the  following 
general  description  (p,  184)  : — ■ 

"  In  private  houses,  which,  where  many  persons  are  employed,  are  nearly  always  those  of  poor  women, 
the  workrooms  are  small  and  close,  all  strongly  lighted  by  gas  placed  very  low,  the  room  being  sometimes 
one  in  use  also  as  a  bedroom.  There  are  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  the  windows,  which  cannot 
often  be  opened  for  fear  of  the  damp  spoiling  the  lace,  or  of  the  draught.  The  space  allowed  for  each 
person  in  some  places  is  very  small,  the  practice  being  to  put  as  many  into  a  room  as  will  just  leave 
room  for  the  children  on  their  little  low  stools,  and  for  the  lace  on  the  ground  or  on  the  clipping  frames, 
but  not  for  any  furniture  or  for  any  one  to  move  about.  I  have  noticed  one  where  the  space  was  67  cubic 
feet  for  each  person,  another  about  90,  another  about  100,  and  there  are  others  where  the  allowance  is 
not  much  greater. 

"  I  am  informed  by  an  ofHcial  person  in  the  War  Office  that  the  space  now  required  in  barracks  for 
each  soldier  is  from  500  to  600  feet,  according  to  situation,  and  1,200  cubic  feet  in  hospital." 

"  In  some  cases,  in  order  to  keep  the  lace  clean,  the  children  are  obhged  to  sit  without  their  shoes, 
the  floors  being  often  of  plaster  or  brick." 

141.  And  of  the  general  appearance  of  those  thus  employed  "in  private  housework," 
he  draws  this  painful  picture  (p.  186): — 

"  The  v/orn  and_  early  aged  faces,  and  frequently  the  failing  sight  of  those  who  have  left  warehouses, 
and  depend  on  taking  work  at  their  own  homes,  or  employing  children,  show  unmistakeable  marks  of 
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the  labour  that  they  have  gone  through,  and  the  anxiety  which  they  still  suffer  from  the  alternations  of    The  Lace 
hioh  pressure  and  absolute  want  of  work.    Even  the  children  work  with  a  closeness  of  attention  and  a  ^^'^p^^^^^^^''^' 
quickness  which  is  astonishing,  scarcely  ever  allowing  their  fingers  to  rest,  or  even  move  less  quickly,  houses. 

or  taking  their  eyes  off  from  their  work  when  questioned,  for  fear  of  losing  _  a  moment.    Even  the  

youngest  often  beg  to  work  over  hours,  as  that  gives  them  the  only  money,  which  as  a  rule,  they  ever  u  pj-ivate 
get  for  themselves."  house  work." 

142.  These  outlines  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  recorded  by  Mr. 
White  in  the  evidence. 

143.  The  age  at  which  some  of  the  children  in  this  branch  of  employment  began  Age  at 
work  at  the  period  of  the  former  Commission  of  1842  was  certainly  earlier  than  was  which  the 
found  by  Mr.  White  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries.    Many  instances  were  discovered 
in  1842  of  children  employed  for  wages  at  the  age  of  3,  some  at  the  age  of  2^,  one  at  2 
years,"  and  one  under  2  years  ;  the  evidence  of  age  in  all  these  cases  having  been 
ascertained  with  such  care  and  precaution  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctness  (Appendix 

to  Second  Report,  1842,  Part  L,  f.  42).  In  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  few  children 
were  found  at  work  under  the  age  of  6.  In  some  instances  a  calculation  would  show  that 
the  children  had  begun  to  work  when  not  5  years  of  age,  their  actual  age  at  the  time  of 
their  being  questioned  by  Mr.  White  being  5,  5^,  6,  and  7.  (Charlotte  Comrie,  p.  225 ; 
Mary  Wood,  p.  227 ;  Harriet  Gamble,  p.  227.) 

144.  Mrs.  Brandreth  states,  p.  222  :— 

"  Mothers  very  often  bring  children,  particularly  on  Monday  mornings,  to  ask  her  to  take  them. 
Many  are  about  5^  or  6,  to  judge  by  their  appearance.  Last  week  a  man  (a  glazier)  asked  her  to  take 
his  child  '  a  sharp  little  girl,  5  last  Friday.'  In  the  same  week  a  woman  brought  her  child,  so  little 
that  she  could  not  be  above  5.  It  was  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  that  she  had  brought  her.  The  mother 
said  that  she  had  been  out  at  work  before,  and  that,  no  doubt,  was  true,  for  she  took  up  the  scissors  and 
cut  away  in  such  a  manner  that  she  must,  in  witness's  opinion,  have  been  at  it  for  at  least  six  months. 
No  doubt  these  children  were  taken  to  some  mistress  who  would  have  them,  though,  probably,  only  a 
few  are  now  taken  so  young." 

145.  Mrs.  Widdowson,  p.  231  :— 

"  Employs  girls  at  drawing  and  clipping,  and  gives  work  out  to  married  women,  but  has  had  nothing 
lately,  and  does  not  look  for  any  till  January,  probably.  Her  girls  are  from  12  to  20  in  number,  and 
any  age  from  6  to  20,  and  the  hours  from  8  to  8,  or  if  busy,  an  hour  later,  perhaps.  If  the  work  is 
wanted,  all  must  stay.  Children  of  6  years  old  often  begin  to  'draw.'  In  many  mistresses'  houses  it 
is  usual  to  keep  young  children  till  9  or  10  p.m.,  which  is  too  long  for  little  ones.  Saw  a  child  the 
other  day  come  into  a  warehouse  to  ask  for  work.  The  child  was  going  8,  and  very  little,  but  had  been 
at  lace  work  for  two  years.  Is  sure,  working  at  this  early  age  is  quite  common.  It  is  also  very 
common  to  see  young  children  coming  out  of  warehouses  at  9  or  10  at  night,  a  score  of  them  together." 

146.  The  usual  hours  of  work  in  these  "  mistresses'  houses  "  is  stated  by  nearly  all  the  Usual  hours 
witnesses  to  be  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  an  allowance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals,  of  work. 
But  in  times  of  good  trade,  the  hours  are  lengthened  to  9  and  10  p.m.,  and  sometimes  Extent  to 
to  a  later  hour,  from,  in  some  instances,  6  a.m.  (Mrs.  Holland,  p.  231  ;  S.  A.  Dudgeon,  which  these 

p   fjgj^  ^  usual  hours 

147.  On  these  occasions  it  is  the  general  habit  of  the  mistresses  to  send  away  the  g^ecHif'^ 
younger  children  at,  or  soon  after  the  usual  time,  seldom  keeping  them  after  9-   ^-  times  of 
Mathers,  age  12,  (p.  228),—  pressure. 

"  Has  been  at  work  here  five  years.  The  regular  hours  are  from  8  to  8.  Sometimes  comes  at  7,  and 
stays  till  9  or  9^  or  10  p.m.  Sometimes  all  have  stayed,  but  generally  the  younger  ones  are  sent  away 
earlier." 

148.  Maria  Hackit,  age  9  (ibid.), — 

"  Has  been  here  three  years.  Works  from  8  to  8  usually,  but  has  come  at  7  for  a  week  together. 
Has  stayed  till  9  or  9^  and  10  at  night,  but  not  often  so  late  as  10,  and  lately  they  have  not  stayed  so 
late.     The  '  little  uns,'  i.e.  about  half,  are  sent  home  then  at  8." 

149.  Those  kept  to  work  the  longer  hours  with  the  women  are  commonly  the  girls  in  times  of 
from  12  years  of  age  and  upwards  (Mrs.  Bridget,  p.  231 ;  Elizabeth  Large,  age  12,  p.  232).  pressure 
E.  Glossop,  age  only  11,  states  that  if  busy  her  hours  are  from  7  or  7^  a.m.  to  9  p.n 


m. 
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and  Mrs,  Gillesth.orpe  (p.  223),  who  employs  about  30  "girls  of  all  ages  down  to  9,"  the  same 
and  12  women,  states  that  her  usual  hours  are  from  8  to  7^)  but  when  there  is  an  order  time  as 
they  must  work  till  9  or  92>  beyond  which  time  she  never  keeps  tlie  young  children,  i.e.  adults, 
under  about  12,  and  if  she  can  possibly  spare  them  she  lets  them  go  as  much  earlier  as 
she  can.    The  others,  however,  sometimes  stay  till  10  p.m.,  but  never  later.    Miss  Good- 
win states  (p.  230),  that, — 

"  When  trade  is  good  she  employs  from  12  to  20  girls,  from  14  up  to  25.  .  .  Scarcely  has  any  fixed 
hours,  but  calls  taem  from  8  to  8.  When  orders  come  in  the  girls  work  late  and  early,  i.e.  if  they  will 
stay,  but  hardly  ever  keeps  them  later  than  10  p.m.  .  .  Has  had  the  girls  up  all  night,  but  not  for 
the  last  two  years,  as  trade  has  been  so  flat." 

150.  Mrs.  Brandreth,  who  generally  employs  about  two  children,  six  elder  girls,  and  25 
women,  states  (p.  222)  that  she — 

"  Is  certain  that  there  are  still  many  places  where  children  are  worked  for  very  long  hours,  sometimes 
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from  6  or  7  a.m.  till  11  or  12  at  night,  but  probably  not  so  much  just  now,  as  trade  is  so  bad,  but  they 
are  even  nov/,  if  there  is  an  order,  and  they  would  be  much  more  so  if  trade  were  good  again." 

151.  The  number  of  females  employed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  at  the  .second-hand 
mistresses  having  the  largest  busine.ss,  varied  between  20  and  40  (pp.  227,  222,  223,226). 
Others  employed  from  10  to  20  (pp.  226,  228,  231).  And  Mr.  White  found  several 
instances  of  mistresses  employing  for  wages  women,  girls,  or  children,  in  various  numbers 
below  10,  even  down  to  6  (p^.  229,  231,  232,  233,  234).  It  is  to  be  inferred  from 
Mr.  Felkin's  estimate  (ss.  6,  7,  8)  that  the  total  numbers  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  employed  by  the  second-hand  mistresses  is  very  large. 

152.  If,  as  has  been  shown  (§  68  et  seq.),  many  of  the  warehouses  are  more  injurious 
to  health  than  the  dressing  rooms,  where,  although  the  air  is  hot,  it  is  comparatively 
pure  (Mr.  Richards,  sanitary  inspector  of  Nottingham,  p.  243),  the  mistresses'  workrooms 
appear  a.s  a  rule  to  be  more  unhealthy  than  either. 

153.  Mrs.  Simpson  states  (p.  221),  that  although  warehouses  are  unwholesome  from 
being  "heated  by  steam,  and  from  so  many  breaths,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  burners,"  they 
are  yet  "  better  than  the  private  houses,  because  the  girls  do  not  work  so  close 
"  together." 

154.  At  one  room  (Mr.  Grundy's,  p.  224)  described  as  "  low,  and  the  air  hot  and  close 
"  like  that  of  a  clothes  wash-house,"  the  space  gives  only  120  cubic  feet  per  head  for 
the  full  number  of  girls.  At  Mr.  Hawkins  (p.  226),  the  room,  if  the  two  frames 
were  in  use,  "  would  be  far  too  full  for  health."  At  Mr.  Jenkins  [ibid.)  the  room  is  a 
basement,  "dark,  choked  up,  and  stifling  hot,"  in  which  10  young  children  generally 
worked.  At  Mrs.  Carver's  {ibid.)  there  are  two  very  small  workrooms  .  .  "each 
"  with  a  window,  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  girls  who  work  in  these  are  all  learners  and 
"  quite  young."  There  were  11  at  the  time  of  Mr.  White's  visit  (a  slack  time),  one 
of  6,  seven  of  8,  and  four  others.  The  smaller  room  of  the  two,  which  did  not  strike 
Mr.  White  on  entering  "as  crowded  more  than  the  lace  mistresses'  rooms,"  gave  only 
92  cubic  feet  per  head.  At  Mrs.  Jacklin's  (p.  227),  a  boy,  21  girls,  all  under  13,  with 
an  overlooker,  work  at  three  clipping  frames,  in  a  room  so  crowded  that  there  is  barely 
space  to  pass  between  them,  and  part  of  it  is  scarcely  seven  feet  high.  In  this  room  one 
girl  of  7  years  of  age  had  been  at  work  since  she  was  4^  years  old  ;  another  of  9  years, 
had  begun  here  at  6i  ;  another,  of  7,  at  6^ ;  two  other  children,  of  7  years,  had 
lately  come.  "  There  were  four  gas  lights  at  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
"  wdien  the  lace  is  clipped  on  the  hand  the  lights  are  usually  lower."  .  .  A  liberal 
measurement  allowed  "  only  67  cubic  feet  and  a  fraction  of  space  for  each  of  the  25 
"  persons"  (the  full  number  at  work),  but  with  the  numbers  in  the  room  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  White's  visit,  still  less.  Several  other  places  of  work  nearly  as  bad  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  are  described  by  Mr.  White  at  pp.  228,  229,  and  231. 

156.  Mr.  Felkin,  to  whose  full  and  candid  statement  (p.  234),  regarding  the  subject 
now  under  consideration — the  result  of  50  years'  experience — we  shall  hereafter  advert 
more  particularly,  appears  to  admit  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  workrooms  in  private 
houses  is  not  very  extensive.  In  comparison  with  the  warehouses  he  considers  that 
"  the  workrooms  in  private  houses  are  in  a  more  doubtful  position."  Mr.  Joseph  White, 
however,  who  during  a  medical  experience  of  20  years  in  Nottingham,  first  as  house 
surgeon  to  the  Dispen.sary,  then  as  resident  surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital,  and  sub- 
sequently in  private  practice,  and  as  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital,  has  had  ample 
opportunities  of  close  and  accurate  observation,  in  his  short  but  comprehensive  evidence 
at  p.  240,  states  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  mistresses'  workrooms  and  their  influence  upon 
health  : — 

"  Those  working  in  private  houses  are  principally  children ;  and  here  a  number  of  young  girls  are 
daily  collected  in  some  small  room  belonging  to  the  '  mistress,'  who  procures  from  the  warehouses  the 
lace  to  be  finished  by  the  children ;  and  here  they  are  employed  in  drawing,  mending,  and  joining 
the  pieces  of  net  which  have  been  recently  taken  from  the  machine.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  rooms 
usually  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated,  and  in  prosperous  times  during  the  greatest  number  of  hours 
that  children  can  be  got  to  work  ;  at  other  times  with  much  uncertainty  and  irregularity ;  but  at  all 
times  under  conditions  that  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  the  health  of  all  that  are  engaged  in  such 
occupations.  Their  work  is  a  stooping,  unhealthy  employment,  and  they  are  frequently  occupied  at 
it  more  hours  a  day  than  the  factory  children.  It  has  been  at  times  no  uncommon  thing  in  Notting- 
ham to  find  from  15  to  20  children  in  a  small  low  room  (perhaps  not  more  than  12  feet  square) 
working  for  15  hours  out  of  the  24  at  an  employment  in  itself  exhausting  from  its  tedium  and  monotony, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  exposed  to  every  cause  that  can  tend  to  injure  permanently  the  health  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  In  this  manner  are  frequently  sown  the  seeds  of  those  diseases,  from  which,  in  a  few 
years  afterwards,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  female  population  suffer;  audit  is  no  difficult  matter 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  more  serious  diseases  of  after  life  to  causes 
contracted  by  the  injurious  occupation  of  the  child." 

156.  The  meal  times  in  these  establishments  are,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  busy 
times  both  curtailed  and  irregular  (S.  A.  Scott,  p.  232;  Mr.  Hawkins,  p.  233;  E. 
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Blagden,  p.  226),  and  often  taken  in  the  close  and  heated  workroom.    "  Sitting  so  long    '^he  Lace 
"  as  they  do  at  other  lace  work,  and  getting  their  meals  in  the  workroom,  is  very  bad  "  ^"^PMvr^E^^' 
(Mrs.  Widdowson,  p.  231).  Hqvses. 

157.  It  appears  that  the  treatment  of  the  children  by  the  mistresses  has  improved  of  r^^.^^^^ 
late  years,  although  the  "long  cane  "is  still  the  instrument  by  which  the  children  are  • 
kept  at  their  work ;  its  use  seems  to  be  resorted  to  in  proportion  as  the  hours  of  work 

are  protracted;  the  children  becoming  by  degrees  fatigued,  and  "  as  uneasy  as  birds" 
towards  the  end  of  their  long  confinement  to  an  employment  monotonous,  fatiguing  to 
the  eyes,  and  tiring  from  the  uniformity  of  posture.  "  The  mistresses,"  Mrs.  Reddish 
states  (p.  200),  "  used  to  be  very  cruel,  but  she  does  not  know  much  about  them  now. 
*'  There  are,  however,  many  more  mistresses  with  smaller  numbers  now,  and  if  children 
"  are  ill  treated  at  one  place  their  mothers  can  take  them  to  another."  And  Mr.  Squire 
also  states  (p.  210)  that— 

"  The  treatment  of  children  in  the  private  house  depends  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the  particular 
mistress.  Has  often  heard  those  women  spoken  of  as  very  kind,  and  their  work  easier  than  that  in 
warehouses ;  in  other  cases,  as  very  severe,  and  their  work  like  slavery." 

158.  Miss  Goodwin  (p.  230)  "  tried  children  once,  but  found  them  too  troublesome. 
"  At  most  places  they  have  to  be  kept  in  order  by  a  long  cane." 

(b)  The  second  class  of  houses,  "  private  or  so  called,"  adverted  to  at  §  138,  are  those  (b)  Houses 

houses  or  "dwelling  rooms"  in  which  women  singly,  or  with  their  own  children,  take  in,  dwelling 

at  their  own  homes,  at  times  of  good  trade,  the  same  species  of  work  as  that  done  by  ^j^j^f/'^ 

tile  second-hand  mistresses  in  larger  rooms  with  women  and  children  working  for  wages,  men  singly 

namely,  drawing,  mending,  clipping,  scalloping,  joining,  &c.  or  with  their 

159.  According  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Joseph  White,  resident  surgeon  at  the  ^ren^take 
General  Hospital,  Nottingham,  it  appears  that, —  in  the  same 

"  Those  working  at  their  own  homes  are  principally  lacerunners,  persons  above  20  years  of  age  kind  of 
(many  married  and  the  mothers  of  families),  who  are  employed  in  working  patterns  by  the  hand  on  work  as  the 
machine-made  net.    The  work  is  a  stooping,  wearying,  monotonous  employment,  requiring  constant  second-hand 
intesnt  watching,  and  causing  great  stress  upon  the  eye.    The  majority  of  those  who  work  at  this  occu-  mistresses, 
pation  for  any  length  of  time  become  short-sighted,  and  amaurosis,  in  various  degrees,  is  a  disease  from 
which  they  are  frequently  found  to  suffer  "  (p.  241). 

160.  Of  the  employers  of  clippers  and  scollopers,  the  following  is  an  example.  Mrs. 
Minnett  (p.  234),  says  she — 

"  Is  a  clipper  and  scolloper,  employing  usually,  from  spring  to  Michaelmas,  from  six  to  eight  girls, 
at  the  most  12,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  20,  in  her  own  house,  giving  a  good  deal  of  work  to  tcomen, 
who  do  it  at  home  ivith  their  families.  Can  nearly  always  get  as  many  hands  as  she  wants,  either  in 
doors  or  out." 

161.  Again,  Mrs.  Davis  (p.  234)  "  Gives  out  work  to  about  12  married  women,  who 
"  do  it  at  home  with  their  children." 

162.  The  hours  at  which  children  are,  kept  at  work  at  busy  times  by  their  mothers,  Hom-s  of 
appear  to  be  as  long  or  even  longer  than  those  usual  at  mistresses'  houses.  work  for 

163.  Mrs.  Widdowson  states  (p.  231)  :—  thi!fwork- 

_ "  It  is  also  very  common  to  see  young  children  coming  out  of  warehouses  at  9  or  10  at  night,  a  ino-  for  their 
score  of  them  together.    This  is  not  only  at  a  particular  time  of  the  year,  but  may  be  at  any  time  parents  are  as 
when  there  is  an  order.    When  they  leave,  even  then  a  bundle  of  work  is  often  given  to  tliem  to  take  lono-  as  the 
home.    It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  be  for  the  mother,  but  the  child  sits  and  helps."  hours  iu  the 

164.  Mrs.  Simpson  (p.  221),  describing  the  long  hours  of  work,  adds  that  "the  mistress  hougeg^^aud 
"  had  several  children  of  her  own,  and  worked  them  just  in  the  same  way,"  thus  con-  theSulte 
firming  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Herbert  (p.  217)  as  to  the  probability  of  the  mothers  exacting  as  injurious, 
the  same  amount  of  work  from  their  own  children  as  the  mistresses  do  from  those  of 

others  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  much  difference  between  a  mother  and  a  mistress  in  exacting 
work  from  children  under  her  control,  if  an  excessive  amount  of  work  were  imperatively  required.  The 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  mother  would  be  at  least  as  strong." 

165.  The  total  number  of  young  persons  and  children  employed  in  this  way  bjj  their  Total  uum- 
mothers  in  their  cum  dwellings  in  and  arou-nd  Nottingham  must,  without  cloubt,  be  ^^r  thus 
large,  but  there  are  no  available  means  by  which  an  approximation  could  be  made  to  their  employed 
exact  number.    Several  of  the  owners  of  warehouses,  and  many  of  the  second-hand  mis- 

tresses,  state  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  that  their  habit  is,  especially  at  busy  times, 
to  "  give  out "  work  to  women  to  he  done  in  their  own  families,  as  well  as  to  second- 
hand mistresses.    This  point  is  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Vickers,  junior  (p.  218)  : — 

"  The  numbers  given  in  the  return  of  persons  engaged  in  this  house  give  no  idea  of  the  numbers 
actually  employed  by  it.  Some  hundreds  are  kept  in  pretty  regular  employment  out  of  it,  and  these 
again,  probably,  in  busy  times,  give  out  work  enough  to  give  partial  employment  to  some  hundreds 
more.    These  persons  are  spread  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  countrjr,  some  having  been  at  the  distance 
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of  as  much  as  80  miles  from  Nottingham.  This  mode  of  employment  is  not  confined  to  this  house 
alone.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  form  any  even  approximate  conclusion  as  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  lace  finishing." 

166.  Mr.  White's  observations  upon  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  children  and 
young  persons  engaged  in  ail  the  three  places  of  work  in  which  this  branch  of  trade  is 
carried  on — the  dressing  rooms,  warehouses,  and  private  houses, — have  been  already 
referred  to  (§§  12-13).  The  testimony  of  those  whom  he  found  at  work  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  employment  upon  themselves,  fully  bears  out  Mr.  White's  statement.  To  this  tes- 
timony is  to  be  added  that  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  communicated 
to  Mr.  White  the  results  of  their  experience.  Of  these,  Mr,  E.  B.  Truman,  resident 
surgeon  of  the  General  Dispensary,  Nottingham,  states  that  (p.  238)  : — 

"  Although  he  had  not  had  time  to  draw  many  general  conclusions,  having  acted  in  that  capacity  only 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  had  nevertheless  noticed  that  cases  of  consumption  are  found  chiefiy  amongst 
young  females,  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  17  and  24 — some  older  and  some  younger— employed  upon 
lace."  .  .  .  And  "on  looking  over  the  books"  of  the  dispensary  his  attention  was  drawn  "to  the 
"  great  increase  of  consumptive  cases  during  the  last  10  years,"  as  an  average  in  each  year  of  686  patients. 
"  The  proportion  of  consumptive  patients,  in  round  numbers,  was- 


In  1852 
1853 
1854 


1  in  45 
1  28 
1  „  17 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


1  m 
1 
1 
1 


18 
15 
13 

15 


1859 
1860 
1861 


m  9 
„  8 
„  8.^ 


3ranciies  of  lace  Hnishing  have 


167.  All  other  conditions  under  which  the  various 
been  carried  on  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  towards  the  end  as  they  were  at  the  coitq 
mencementof  the  period  comprised  in  the  above  table,  except  that  of  bonnet-front  making, 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  20  years,  but  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Morrison,  tlie  inventor  of  the  "  machines  now  in  use  for  making  up  bonnet-fronts," 
(204)  had  not  grown  to  much  extent  until  the  introduction  of  those  machines  four  or 
five  years  ago,  since  which  date  it  has  increased  probably  fifty-fold."  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  great  increase  in  the.  rate  of  consumption  shown  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
above  table  is  coincident  with  the  great  increase  of  bonnet-front  making  with  this 
machine. 

168.  Two  machines  are  principally  in  use  in  this  process ;  the  "gauffering"  machine, 
described  by  Mr.  White  (p.  184)  as  "  a  small  stove  highly  heated,  with  gas,  over  or  close 
"  to  which  the  girls  work,  no  escape  being  provided  for  the  gas ;"  and  the  "  making-up  " 
machine  above  mentioned,  which  Mr.  White  says  is  stated  to  be  "more  injurious  than  the 
"  former;"  and  of  this  "making-up"  maciiine,  the  inventor,  Mr.  Morrison,  states 
(p.  204)  that  "  he  never  found  anyone,  unless  they  were  very  strong,  able  to  stand  work- 
"  ing  at  a  making-up  machine  for  any  length  of  time." 

169.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Truman  arrives 
when,  among  the  prominent  cases  of  consumption,  he  phices  the  use  of  gas  in  the  machine 
above  described:  — 

"  The  assemblage  of  a  large  number  of  persons  and  the  use  of  gas,  must  both  of  them  produce  a 
great  amount  of  impure  air,  which,  unless  there  be  good  ventilation,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
without  draughts,  will  act  primarily  upon  the  lungs,  and  also  produce  weakness  and  headaches.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gas  in  other  ways  than  for  light,  as  I  understand  is  the  case  in  bonnet- 
front  making,  but  any  use  of  gas  where  a  free  escape  for  it  is  not  provided,  especially  if  it  be  low 
down,  must  be  extremely  injurious,  and  ought  to  receive  attention.  The  lower  gas  is  used  the  more 
injurious  it  must  be,  as  being  heated  it  must  escape  upwards." 

170.  The  communication  of  Dr.  Robertson,  for  "some  years  past"  physician  to  the 
General  Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Union  Hospital  at  Nottingham,  and  of  Mr. 
Joseph  White,  surgeon,  before-mentioned  at  pp.  241,  242,  are  deserving  of  great  attention. 
Dr.  Robertson  thinks  that  he  "can  affirm  generally  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
"  preventible  diseases  occur  in  young  girls  working  at  home."  Mr.  Joseph  White, 
taking  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  majority  of  the  warehouses  in  their  effect  upon 
health  than  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  considers  that  the  dressing  rooms  and  the  rooms 
in  private  houses  are  the  most  prolific  causes  of  disease;  and  Dr.  Robertson  concludes 
his  statement  with  the  following  recommendation  : — 

"  I  would  conclude  by  expressing  a  stronrj  opinion,  based  upon  some  years  of  careful  investigation 
and  practical  experience,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  any  plan  having  for  its  object  the  moral  and 
physical  advancement  of  the  rising  population  of  this  country,  systematic,  complete,  and  skilled  inspec- 
tion should  be  enforced  in  all  establishments  where  a  larger  number  than,  say,  half  a  dozen  workpeople 
are  collected  under  one  roof;  and  that  the  same  skilled  agency  should  be  empowered  to  report  upon  and 
suggest  remedies  for  any  defects  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  those  smaller  habitations  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  where  such  defects  are  glaring  and  remediable." 

171.  The  general  results  of  the  employments  of  the  district  in  regard  to  consumption 
and  other  •  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  strikingly  shown  in  the  following  table  extracted 
from  a  returm  recently  made  to  Parhament.    (Commons'  Papers,  12.  1.,  March  1864.) 
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Returns  relating  to  Population  and  Deaths  during  the  Decennial  Period  1851 — 1860. 

The  Lack. 

  Manufacturi 

2.— Return  of  the  Population  in  1851  and  1861,  and  of  the  Death-rates,  Male  and  Female,  by  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  '^J^ses^ 

and  by  other  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  per  100,000  living  in  the  under-mentioned  Districts  and  Groups  of  '. 

Districts  during  the  Decennial  Period  1851 — 1860. 


Population  at  all 
Ages. 

Districts. 

Deaths  per  100,000  living,  of  each  Class  referred  to. 

Aged  15-25. 

Aged  25-45. 

Aged  45-55. 

Aged  55-65. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1851. 

1861. 

No. 

Name. 

Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

1 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs. 

Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs. 

Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs. 

Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs. 

Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Other  Diseases  of 
1       the  Lungs. 

Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs. 

r 

Phthisis 
PulmonaRs. 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs. 

Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

Other  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs. 

64,923 

73,285 

438 

Basford   -  ] 

26,776 

30,479 

439 

Eadford  -  I 

377 

77 

501 

91 

393 

259 

283 

234 

285 

746 

204 

642 

58,419 

75,765 

440 

Nottingham  J 

6.3,508 

61,726 

Group  A. 

316 

15 

316 

17 

304 

31 

377 

29 

215 

107 

281 

80 

294 

183 

232 

175 

84,779 

98,880 

Group  B. 

253 

29 

363 

43 

322 

83 

362 

55 

254 

170 

276 

127 

204 

401 

187 

226 

122,016 

136,417 

Group  C. 

314 

31 

430 

24 

427 

78 

441 

44 

311 

153 

259 

91 

237 

319 

199 

222 

172.  The  evidence  that  has  been  now  reviewed  relating  to  the  so-called  private  houses  Any  legis- 
of  the  second-hand  mistresses  who  employ  children  and  young  persons,  with  adult  Native  mea- 
females,  for  wages,  together  with  that  relating  to  the  houses  and  dwelling  rooms,  strictly  i^cL^g°|^o*^l^ 
private,  in  which  mothers  employ  their  own  children  in  the  various  branches  of  lacefinishing  descriptions 
ah-eady  enumerated,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  any  legislative  measure — having  for  of  private 
its  object  the  protection  of  children  and  young  persons  in  this  trade  from  the  ill  effects  houses. 

of  excessive  hours  of  work,  in  places  of  work  injurious  to  health  from  being  overheated, 
badly  ventilated,  and  over-crowded — should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  reach  both  the  classes 
of  private  houses  above  named. 

173.  It  is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  are  well  entitled  to  Opinion  that 
pronounce  one,  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hurst  (p.  209),  a  measure  applying  to  ware-  a  measure 
houses,  (and  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  context,  also  to  dressing  rooms,)  and  not  ^rehJouses 
including  the  private  houses,  would  be  effective,  to  a  great  extent,  if  it  would  not 

and  dressing 

give  complete  protection  ;  "  since  much  of  the  work  usually  done  in   warehouses,  rooms  only 
"  as  mending,  carding,  jennying,  and  finishing,  cannot  conveniently  be  done  out  of  ^^'^^^  ^® 
"  them."     Mr.  Squire  also  gives  the  reasons  lor  the  tendency  which,  according  to  fai^asitwent 
.  many  employers,  has  existed  of  late  years  to  employ  children  less  in  private  houses,  and  although 
more  in  warehouses,  "  the  manufacturers  finding  that  it  answers  better  to  have  the  not  giving 
"  work  done  on  the  premiles,  as  they  can  regulate  the  work  better  and  avoid  loss  complete 
"  by  the  material  being  stolen,  &c."    (p.  209.)    And  Mr.  Clayton  (p.  211),  refers  P^"^*^^^^^"- 
to  an  instance  in  which,  instead  of  work  "  being  given  out  to  women,  as  usual,  rooms  ' 
"  were  taken  by  the  manufacturer  and  women  and  girls  employed  in  them  for  the 
"  purpose  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  work  was  done  at  just  half  the  rate  paid 
"  before  to  the  women,"  while  better  wages  were  earned  by  the  hands  themselves. 
This  tendency  is  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Felkin  (p.  237)  : — 

.  "  There  are  greater  numbers  now  working  in  warehouses,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  amount  of 
females  employed,  than  in  1842  ;  but  what  the  respective  and  total  numbers  are,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  state  with  any  accuracy.  They  may  vary  from  50  to  500  in  warehouses,  and  from  30  to  300  at* 
work  for  each  concern  out  of  doors.  Some  employers  give  out  work  in  larger  proportion,  because 
it  may  cost  less  done  in  this  way.  Others  choose  to  have  the  greater  part  done  on  the  premises,  on 
account  of  its  being  of  greater  delicacy  or  value,  requiring  superior  skill,  cleanliness,  and  care.  If  the 
varied  and  expensive  character  of  Nottingham  and  fancy  lace  continues  in  demand  I  expect  that  the 
warehouse  workpeople  will  become  more  numerous." 

174.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  largest  and  most  experienced  employers  Contrary 
in  the  trade  are  of  opinion  that  this  tendency,  so  beneficial  to  the  workpeople,  would  opinion.s  to 
be  counteracted  to  a  serious  extent,  if  the  so  called  private  houses  of  the  second-hand  ^}^^^^^*^g^ 
mistresses  were  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  any  measure  which  should  be  applied  to  tresg™'^' 
warehouses  and  dressing  rooms.  houses  must 

175.  Mr.  Dann  states  (p.  206)  that  he  is—  included. 

"  Strongly  in  favour  of  any  measure  which  would  protect  young  children  from  excessive  labour,  and 
would  be  glad  of  a  further  limitation  of  hours  for  young  persons,  if  the  same  for  all  employers ;"  '  - 
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176.  But  he 

"  Considers  it  certain  that  any  restrictions  on  labour  in  warehouses  would  drive  the  work  into 
private  houses,  where  the  children  are  less  comfortable,  and  in  the  hands  of  mistresses  who  work  them 
very  hardly." 

177.  And  Mr.  Hardy's  (p.  214),  although  not  so  decided,  is,  that  any  restrictions 
which  caused  difficulties,  or  raised  the  wages  of  children  in  warehouses,  would  tend  to 
send  work  to  private  houses. 

178.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  find  that  Mr.  Adams  (p.  195)  gives  the  weight  of 
his  authority  to  the  assertion  that, 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  children  and  young  persons  frequently  suffer  from  overwork  in  warehouses, 
and  more  especially  in  private  houses  so  called,  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
step  in  for  their  protection." 

179.  And  this  opinion  is  further  supported  by  Mr.  Adams'  general  superintendent, 
Mr.  CanCj  who  states  (p.  196),  that — 

"  It  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  make  any  regulations  for  warehouses,  factories,  &c.  unless  they 
extend  also  to  the  private  houses,  where  much  of  the  lace  work  is  done  by  girls  employed  by  a  mis- 
tress. At  these  houses  children,  some  of  them  very  young,  work  often  very  late.  Much  money  has 
been  made  in  this  way  by  some  of  the  mistresses,  who  employ  sometimes  from  20  to  30  girls,  though 
from  12  to  15  is  perhaps  the  common  number." 

180.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  mistresses'  houses  should  not 
be  included  in  any  Act  regulating  dressing  rooms  and  warehouses.  These  houses  are 
in  point  of  fact  as  much  places  of  manufacturing  industry  as  the  warehouses.  The 
same  species  of  work  is  carried  on  in  them  by  children  and  young  persons,  and  women, 
working  for  wages.  They  are  well  known  ;  they  are  in  the  same  localities  as  the  ware- 
houses ;  and  as  places  of  work,  are  as  easily  accessible.  The  number  of  girls  employed 
varies,  according  to  the  trustworthy  testimony  of  Mr.  Cave  (p.  196),  from  12  to  15  (the 
usual  number)  up  to  20  and  30.  These  houses  therefore,  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  called  private,  in  the  sense  of  establishing  for  themselves  a  claim  to  be  exempt 
from  any  supervision  or  regulation  which  the  Legislature  may  think  fit  to  apply  to 
warehouses  in  this  manufacture. 

181.  It  may  be  argued  that,  although  the  usual  number  of  children  and  young  persons 
employed  in  these  mistresses'  houses  is,  as  has  been  seen  above,  from  12  to  15,  some 
mistresses  employ  a  much  smaller  number,  and  that  instances  are  given  in  the  evidence 
of  mistresses  employing  for  wages  at  this  work  four,  three,  two,  and  even  one  girl  only  ; 
and  this  being  so,  to  legislate  for  persons  employed  in  this  manner  would  be  inconve- 
nient and  fruitless,  as  dealing  with  numbers  too  minute  for  notice.  To  this  it  is  to  be 
replied,  that  the  Legislature  has  already,  in  more  instances  than  one,  dealt  with  cases 
in  whicii  only  one  person  was  likely  to  be  affected  under  each  individual  master.  It  seldom 
happens  that  a  master  sweep  employs  more  than  one  boy,  yet  the  Legislature  did 
not  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  each  boy  to  be  protected  from  a  barbarous  and 
injurious  species  of  labour.  The  Bakehouses  Regulation  Act,  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  40., 
(July  1863),  forbids  the  employment  of  youths  under  18  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and 
5  a.m. ;  and  the  fact  that  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  mop  than  one  youth  under  18 
is  employed  in  any  individual  bakehouse,  was  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  an  Act  which 
protected  youths  under  that  age  from  night  work,  and  its  injurious  consequences.  And  in 
both  these  instances  the  fact  of  only  one  boy  or  youth  being  employed  by  an  individual 
master  is  the  rule  ;  whereas  the  cases  are  exceptional  in  which  only  one  girl  is  employed 
by  a  mistress  in  the  lace-finishing  trade,  the  great  majority  of  mistresses  employing,  as 
has  been  seen,  from  12  to  30  girls,  chiefly  young  children. 

182.  Mr.  Felkin,  in  his  comprehensive  view  of  this  as  of  the  many  other  questions 
relative  to  the  lace  and  hosiery  trade,  which  he  has  illustrated  in  his  interesting  com- 
munication to  Mr.  White  (pp.  234-238),  intimates  an  apprehension  that  if  warehouses 
were  placed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  "the  salutary  tendency  to  improvement,"  which 
he  notices,  would  be  checked,  "  and  more  of  the  work  would  be  sent  to  private  houses, 
"  where,  although  the  children  are  not  taken  to  work  quite  as  young  as  formerly,  and 
"  the  hours  of  labour  are  not  quite  so  severe,  the  sanitary  condition  is  still  for  the 
"  most  part  unfavourable."  This  improvement  has  certainly  gone  to  a  great  extent,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  having,  since  1851,  been  expended  in  new  warehouses  (in 
Nottingham)  for  finishing  and  mending  lace  : — 

"  In  the  construction  of  these,  ventilation  has  been  sought  to  be  so  ordered  as  to  conduce  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  those  who  labour  in  them.  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  these  results  have  been 
secured  to  the  extent  desired  and  anticipated.  The  vexed  question  of  the  best  way  to  heat  rooms  where 
numbers  of  people  are  constantly  at  work,  seems  as  far  from  a  satisfactory  answer  as  ever.  Never- 
theless, the  probable  increase  of  employment  in  warehouses  renders  all  that  relates  to  pure  air, 
warmth,  cleanliness,  separation  of  sexes,  and  attention  to  the  claims  of  decency  and  morality,  of  more 
importance.  These  demand,  and  are  in  most  cases  receiving,  due  consideration  from  employers" 
(p.  236), 
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183.  Mr.  Felkin  notes  also  {ibid.),  the  "  gratifying  advances"  made  since  the  inquiry  j^Jj^^p^j^^j, 
of  1842,  by  many  owners  of  warehouses  in  bringing  mora!  influences  to  bear  upon  the  Private 
young  persons  employed,  which  are  by  degrees  establishing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  Hooses. 
between  businesses  carried  on  upon  those  principles,  and  the  reverse,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former  in  the  command  of  the  best  hands  ;  and  he  thinks  that  in  pro- 
portion as  work  in  warehouses  increases,  "  there  will  be  a  further  pressure  on  those  who 

"  take  work  out  "to  improve  their  sanitary  arrangements  for  their  hands,  otherwise  "they 
"  will  in  ordinary  times  leave  them  for  the  higher  wages  and  greater  comforts  of  the 
"  warehouse." 

184.  Nevertheless,  reserving  his  final  conviction  on  this  point  until  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  should  be  before  him,  Mr.  Felkin  contemplates  the  possibility  of  legislation  being 
required,  and  suggests  "  that  if  any  legislation  were  to  be  introduced  wherein  the 
"  question  of  the  sacredness  of  the  dwelling  might  be  touched,  it  would  be  well  to 

confine  it,  at  first  at  all  events,  to  registration  by  '  mistresses,'  as  to  place,  numbers, 
"  and  hours  of  labour  in  iheir  work-rooms"  (p.  237). 

185.  As  to  the  propriety  of  this,  Mr.  Felkin  adds,  that  "  Until  the  general  facts  that 
"  may  come  out  in  evidence  on  this  inquiry  shall  be  made  public,  and  can  be  judged  of 
"  as  a  whole,  he  would  rather  not  offer  any  decided  opinion."  But  he  very  properly 
concludes  that  the  "  constitutional  maxim  that  '  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,' 
"  cannot  be  reasonably  made  to  bar  the  door  to  inquiry,  and,  if  need  be,  periodical 
"  inspection  and  registration  of  work-rooms." 

186.  Having  in  the  preceding  page  given  our  reasons  for  our  opinion  that  the  mis-  Cliildren 
tresses'  houses  in  this  trade  should  be  treated  as  warehouses,  and  included  in  any  measure  )y<^'\l""g  ^""^ 

,  1  /-II  !•  •  ■  ^    ,\  i  1  their  parents 

deemed  necessary  for  the  latter,  the  important  question  remams,  whether,  it  on  the  ground  j,^  tlm  trade 
of  public  policy  "mistresses"  are  to  be  forbidden  to  employ  children  and  young  persons  should  also 
for  wages  beyond  a  certain  number  of  hours,  children  working  for  their  parents  in  be  protected, 
precisely  tlie  same  description  of  labour  are  to  receive  no  protection  ? 

187.  Of  the  "  thousands  of  girls  and  young  women  "  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Felkin  as 
engaged  in  "  dj-awing,"  "  clipping,"  "  cutting,"  "  scolloping,"  "  folding,"  &c.,  the  various 
kinds  of  lace  goods  "  in  and  around  Nottingham,"  there  are  considerable  numbers,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  evidence,  working  with  and  for  their  parents,  and  kept,  from 
the  earliest  age  at  which  they  can  draw  a  thread  or  use  the  scissors,  at  this  sedentary 
work  for  as  many  hours,  at  busy  times,  as  their  strength  will  hold  out,  to  the  ultimate 
injury  of  their  health,  more  certainly,  in  many  cases,  than  if  they  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  strangers. 

188.  If  these  parents  should  inflict  injury  upon  their  offspring  by  the  application  of 
physical  force,  or  by  neglect,  or  any  other  species  of  direct  ill-treatment,  they  are 
punishable  by  law.  Are  not  these  same  children  as  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  against  such  abuse  of  parental  power  as  results  in  the  gradual  undermining  and 
ultimate  destruction  of  their  health,  and  the  bodily  suffering  which  is  its  consequence  ? 

189.  The  injury  in  the  case  of  undue  physical  force  is  indeed  more  immediate  and 
visible  than  that  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  parental  power  in  exacting  from  a  child 
an  undue  amount  of  labour;  but  injury  in  the  latter  case  is  not  less  certain,  or  less 
directly  traceable  to  its  cause. 

190.  As,  in  earlier  times,  when  the  only  injuries  likely  to  be  inflicted,  by  parents  upon  Children  and 
their  children  were  those  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  physical  force,  the  law  protected  young  per- 
children  against  parents  who,  exceeding  the  just  limits  of  parental  authority,  might  jil'^i^tto^lai^in 
happen   to  inflict   such  injuries,  so  when,  with  the  gradual  growth  of  trades  and  tiie  pro- 
manufactures,  children,  as  apprentices,  began  to  pass  at  an  early  age  out  of  the  hands  of  tectionofthe 
their  parents  to  those  of  masters,  they  were  and  continue  to  be  shielded  from  the  misuse  Legislature 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  their  masters,  by  special  provisions  in  their  favour.  The 

vast  development  of  our  manufacturing  industry  within  this  century  has  brought  with  it,  parental 
except  in  a  few  branches  of  manufacture,  no  corresponding  measures  of  protection  to  the  power, 
young,  although  it  has  exposed  them  to  tenfold  greater  sources  of  injury  to  their  health, 
their  minds,  and  their  morals,  than  any  previous  condition  of  society  in  this  countiy  had 
rendered  them  liable  to.  The  severity  of  competition  in  some  trades  and  employments,  of 
which  the  lace  finishing  manuflicture  is  one,  and  the  fluctuations  of  demand  for  labour, 
which,  in  this  manufacture  are  so  frequent,  cause  the  earnings  of  the  children  to  be  often 
of  much  importance  to  the  parents,  and  consequently  expose  the  latter  to  the  temptation 
of  overworking  their  children,  to  their  great  injury.  The  evidence  relating  to  this 
manufacture,  also  abundantly  shows,  that  in  too  many  cases  the  children  are  over-worked 
by  parents  who  have  no  need  of  such  accession  to  their  own  earnings,  but  who  only 
thereby  acquire  greater  means  of  self-indulgence.  (Mrs.  Reddish,  200  j  Mrs.  Simpson, 
221  ;  Mrs.  Brandreth,  223;  Mrs.  Grundy,  224;  Mrs.  Jacob,  p.  232.) 

191.  The  children  and  young  persons,  therefore,  in  all  such  cases  may  justifiably  claim 
2.  d 
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from  the  Legislature,  as  a  natural  right,  that  an  exemption  should  be  secured  to  them, 
from  what  destroys  prematurely  their  physical  strength  and  lowers  tiiem  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  and  moral  beings.  And  the  Legislature,  in  granting  them  that  security  and 
protection,  would  greatly  add  to  the  national  power,  by  giving  full  and  free  development 
in  all  such  cases  to  the  great  source  of  that  power,  the  vigour  and  intelligence,  the  religion 
and  morality  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community. 

192.  That  the  injury  is  inflicted  under  the  domestic  roof  need  be  no  bar  to  adequate 
proof.  The  master,  who  in  regard  to  his  apprentice  is  "  in  loco  parentis"  is  punishable 
for  ill-treating  his  apprentice,  and  the  acts  so  punishable,  and  which  have  often  been 
established  by  proof,  are  such  as  must  from  their  nature  in  most  instances  occur  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  master. 

193.  The  places  in  which  this  oppressive  domestic  work  is  done  in  this  trade,  the  kind 
of  work  done,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  causing  it  to  be  done,  are  all  such  as  greatly 
to  facilitate  proof,  and  indeed  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  abuse  improbable,  if  the 
Legislature  shoidd  declare  it  illegal. 

194.  The  parents  who  work  in  this  manner  with  their  own  children  are  in  general 
"  mere  lodgers,"  occupying  a  small  room,  "  often  a  garret,"  in  the  same  or  in  neighbour- 
ing houses  witii  the  "  misti'esses "  who  employ  children,  young  persons,  and  women  at 
the  same  species  of  work  for  wages.  Their  hours  of  work,  therefore,  are  open  to  the 
observation  of  all  their  neighbours.  Also,  the  mother  must  go  to  the  warehouse  for  the 
work,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  returned  finished  is  specified  by  the  employer. 
It  is  known  to  him  whether,  if  the  work  is  to  be  got  through  in  that  time,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  woman,  with  her  children  and  young  persons,  to  work  extra  hours 
(Mrs.  Wilson,  p.  202;  Mr.  J.  Scott,  p.  202);  and  in  Mr.  Felkin's  opinion,  extra  hours 
are  likely  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  trade  in  consequence  of  "  the  more  rapid  means 
"  of  intercommunication"  .  .  .  leading  to,  "orders  being  smaller,  more  frequent,  and 
"  requiring  more  rapid  execution  "  (p.  237).  If  extra  hours  in  this  species  of  work  for 
children  and  young  persons  were  declared  illegal,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  employers  would  second  the  Legislature,  and  that  they  would  abstain  from 
requiring  such  work  to  be  done. 

195.  On  this  portion  of  the  subject  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  S. 
Wills  (p.  211)  is  important,  as  illustrating  the  manner  and  the  times  at  which  work  is  got 
through  in  private  houses,  and  the  reasons  why  a  legislative  enactment  forbidding  extra 
hours  to  children  and  young  persons  would  be  seconded  by  the  private  interests  of  the 
employers : — 

"  Notwithstanding  there  is  risk,  that  if  anything  like  the  factory  regulations  were  applied  to  ware- 
houses, work  would  be  taken  more  into  private  houses,  where  women  and  children  work  at  a  cheaper 
rate,*  and  for  longer  hours  than  the  women  and  girls  in  warehouses  would  do.  Here,  for  instance,  they 
object  to  long  hours,  and  expect  to  leave  at  7.  But  in  private  houses,  in  a  good  time  of  trade,  work  is 
carried  on  far  into  or  even  through  the  whole  night,  though  probably  not  now  while  trade  is  so  bad.  In 
busy  times  I  could  always  find  women  who  would  offer  to  do  a  large  piece  of  work  at  however  short 
a  notice,  so  short,  that  it  seems  necessary  that  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  in  the  night,  and  by 
many  hands,  in  addition  to  the  woman  who  takes  the  work. 

"  In  spring  and  summer  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  women  leaving  warehouses  in  the  morning  with 
large  bundles  of  lace,  which  they  have  to  get  finished  by  a  fixed  time,  often  very  short,  as  the  next 
day,  but  they  manage  to  get  it  done  somehow,  no  one  knows  how.  I  have  understood  that  the  wages 
paid  by  them  to  their  girls  are  very  small.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  giving  work  to  be  done 
out,  if  it  can  be  helped,  arising  from  the  risk  of  loss  by  dishonesty.  The  goods,  in  many  cases,  are 
brought  packed  up  into  bundles,  and  so  cannot  easily  be  looked  over  again  in  the  warehouse,  and  any 
loss  of  quantity  could  only  be  discovered  in  case  of  the  customers  complaining.  In  flat  times  the  work 
is  usually  done  in." 

196.  Considering  all  the  facts  above  detailed,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
regards  these  children  and  young  persons  working  for  their  parents  in  this  branch  of  the 
lace  trade,  some  protection  is  both  desirable  and  practicable,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  we  deem  practicable  in  regard  to  the  same  description  of  persons  working  for 
wages  in  the  "  mistresses  "  houses. 

197.  We  submit  that  enactments  to  the  following  effect  would  meet  these  two  respec- 
tive cases. 

Private  Houses. 

1.  That  it  should  be  unlawful  to  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  8  years  in 

"  mending,"  drawing,  joining,  clipping,  scollopping,  folding,  facing,  or  any  other 
process  of  Lace  Finishing. 

2.  That  it  should  be  unlawful  to  employ  any  child  under  13  years  of  age  in  any 

of  the  processes  above  specified  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before 
the  hour  of  6  a.m.,  or  after  the  hour  of  7  P-m. 
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3.  That  every  child  or  young  person  or  woman  employed  in  any  of  the  processes    the  lace 

above  specified  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  meal  hours  as  are  secured  to  ^"^itecoM™^ 
those  working  in  manufactories  under  the  regulations  of"  the  Factory  Act.  mendations. 

4.  That  it  should  be  unlawful  to  employ  any  young  person  above  the  age  of  13,  and  ho^JseT 

under  the  age  of  18,  or  any  woman,  in  any  of  the  processes  above  specified  more  Warehouses 
than  104  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  in  the  night,  i.  e.  between  the  hours  of  " 
7  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

The  above  four  regulations  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Local  Authority. 

TVarehouses. 

5.  That  every  workroom  in  which  any  of"  the  processes  above  specified  are  carried  on 

under  a  "mistress,"  or  under  any  other  person  or  persons  employing  children  or 
young  persons  or  women,  Jbr  wages,  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  warehouse  in 
which  lace  wares  are  finished. 

6.  That  ever^  warehouse  in  which  lace  wares  are  finished  by  any  of  the  processes 

above  specified,  .should  be  placed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act, 
subject  to  the  following  deviations  from  the  requirements  of  that  Act ;  namely, — 
(a)  The  provision  specified  at  §  99  of  this  Report,  which  suggests  that  the  per- 
mission given  by  the  Factory  Act  to  work  between  7  a-m.  and  7  p.m. 
for  half  the  year  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  year ; 
{b)  The  provision  regarding  limewashing,  described  at  §§  52  and  135  of  this 
Report,  which  suggests  that  the  time  within  which  warehouses  should 
,         be  limewashed  should,  in  certain  cases,  be  extended  from  18  months  to 
two  years. 

198.  7.  And  whereas  warehouses  in  which  lace-wares  are  finished  are  often  ill-  l^rovisions as 
ventilated  and  over-crowded,  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  children  and  young  tration^and' 
persons,  and  other  persons  working  therein  ;  and  whereas  the  Factory  Act  gives  no  inspection, 
power  to  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  to  require  such  alterations  to  be  made  in  regard  and  proper 
to  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  Cvondition  of  places  of  work  under  their  inspection,  as  ^^"^^f^^^^^"' 
may  remove  causes  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the  persons  working  therein  ;  and  whereas  houses^^^^^ 
certain  Acts  have  passed  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  givinu  to  the  "  Local  Authority  " 

powers  of  sanitary  regulation  in  cases  analogous  to  the  one  under  consideration,  but 
those  powers  depend  for  their  exercise  on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  officers  of  the  local 
authority,  or  of  other  persons,  and  do  not  specifically  include  the  case  in  question  ;  namely — 

199.  The  Act  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  123.  (the  jPublic  Health  Act,  1848),  by  s.  1  on 
complaint  made  by  two  householders,  "  That  any  dwelling  house  or  any  building  used 
"  wliolly  or  in  part  as  a  dwelling  house,  is  in  such  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  condition 
"  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to,  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  any  person,"  empowers  the  local 
"  authority  to  take  measures  to  remove  the  nuisance  complained  of. 

200.  The  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  28.  (the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851),  by.s.  2, 
declares,  that  the  expression  "  common  lodging  house  "  includes,  in  any  casa  in  which 
only  part  of  a  house  is  used  as  a  common  lodging  house,  the  part  so  used  of  such  house  ; 

201.  And  by  s.  7  directs  that  the  local  authority  shall  "  keep  a  register  in  which  shall 
"  be  entered  the  names  and  residences  of  the  keepers  of  all  common  lodging  houses 
"  within  the  jurisdiction  o!  the  local  authority,  and  the  situation  of  every  such  house, 
"  and  the  number  of  lodgers  authorized  according  to  this  Act  to  be  received  therein ;" 
and  by  s.  9  the  local  authority  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  respecting  common 
lodging  houses  within  its  jurisdiction  "for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  respecting  tlie 
"  same  for  which  the  Local  Board  of  Health  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  are 
"  authorized  to  make  byelaws  ;"  and  by  s.  12  the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house 
shall  at  all  times  when  required  by  any  officer  of  the  local  authority  give  him  free  access 
to  such  house,  or  to  any  part  thereof;  and  by  s.  13,  shall  thoroughly  cleanse  all  the 
rooms,  passages,  stairs,  &c.  thereof,  as  often  as  shall  be  required  by,  or  in  accordance 
with,  any  regulation  or  bye-law  of  the  local  authority. 

202.  The  Act  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  121.  (the  Nuisances  Removal,  &c.  Amendment  Act, 
1855)  provides,  by  s.  29?  that  on  a  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  to  the  local  authority 
that  any  house  is  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  inhabitants  shall  consist  of  more  t\an  one  family  "  the  local  authority 
may  take  proceedings  to  abate  the  same;"  and  by  s.  13,  the  Justices  on  proof  that 
nuisance  exists,  may  order,  among  other  things,  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  to  purify 
any  premises  which  are  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  "or  such  part  thereof  as  the 

♦  Justices  may  direct  in  their  order." 

203.  The  Act  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120.  (the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855) 
enacts  by  s.  132,  that: — 

■  "  Every  vestry  and  district  board  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  or  more  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner  or  practitioners  of  skill  and  experience  to  inspect  and  report  periodically  upon 
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Tub  Lace,    the  sanitary  condition  of  their  parish  or  district,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  diseases,  more  especially 
^^^irixoM^^"^  epidemics,  increasing  the  rate  of  mortality ;  and  to  point  out  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  or  other 
MKKDATi^oKs.   ^ocal  causcs  which  are  likely  to  originate  and  maintain  such  diseases,  and  injuriously  affect  the  health 
Privati:      of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  any  contagious  or  epidemic 
IlousEs.      diseases,  or  to  point  out  the  most   efficacious  mode  of  checking  or  preventing  the  spread  of  such 
""""    diseases ;  and  also  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  modes  for  the  ventilation  of  churches,  chapels,  schools, 
lodgincj  houses,  and  other  public  edifices  within  the  parish  or  district,  and  to  perform  any  other  duties  of 
a  like  nature  which  may  be  required  of  him  or  them." 

204.  The  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  98-  (the  Local  Government  Act,  1858),  provides  by 
sec.  34  that  every  Local  Board  may  make  byelaws,  among  other  things,  (3)  with  respect 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  space  about  buildings,  and  with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of 
buildings. 

205.  And  whereas  tlie  principles  embodied  in  these  Acts  apply  to  the  case  in  question 
in  the  following  particulars,  namely, — 

(a)  That  they  take  cognizance  not  only  of  private  dwellings,  but  of  parts  of  private 
dwellings. 

(i)  That  they  require  certain  private  dwellings  to  be  registered  and  inspected. 

(c)  That  they  impose  restrictions  upon  the  number  of  persons  who,  with  due  regard 
to  sanitary  conditions,  can  be  received  in  such  private  dwellings. 

(d)  That  they  subject  private  dwellings  in  certain  cases  to  the  byelaws  framed  by  the 
local  authorities. 

(e)  That  for  sanitary  purposes,  they  require  private  dwellings  2iX\A  parts  thereof,  to  be 
cleansed  periodically  or  when  ordered  by  the  local  authorities. 

(f)  That,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  prevent  over-crowding  in  private  houses. 
{g)  That  they  give  power  to  the  local  authority  to  order  sufficient  means  of  ventilation, 

to  purify  premises  injurious  to  health,  or  any  part  of  such  premises, 

{h)  That  inasmuch  as  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120.  (the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act),  sec.  132,  designates  "  churches,  chapels,  schools,  lodging-houses,  and  other  public 
"  edifices,"  as  places  in  regard  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  health,  the  medical 
officers  of  health  are  required  "  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  modes  "  of  ventilation, 
there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  said  officers  should  not,  on  the  same  grounds, 
have  the  same  powers  in  regard  to  lace  warehouses;  inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
such  warehouses  are  deficient  in  ventilation  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed 
therein  ;  and  it  is  deducible  from  the  evidence  that  they  are  at  least  as  injurious  in  that 
respect  as  the  churches,  chapels,  common  lodging-houses,  and  other  public  edifices  in  the 
same  locality  are  likely  to  be. 

Tor  these  reasons,  we  recommend  that  warehouses  in  the  lace  trade,  in  which  lace 
wares  are  finished,  or  in  which,  or  in  parts  of  which,  any  of  the  processes  of  lace  finishing 
are  carried  on,  should  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  above  mentioned,  in 
regard  to  registration  and  inspection  by  the  local  authority,  with  the  view  of  securing 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  prevention  of  over-crowding. 

206.  In' all  other  respects  the  provisions  regarding  these  warehouses  would  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

207.  To  this  point — the  division  of  the  duties  of  inspection  between  the  Local  Authority 
and  the  Inspectors  of  Factories, — we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  at  length  in  our 
Third  Report,  with  special  reference  to  the  numerous  small  manufactures  in  the  metal 
trades  of  Birmingham  and  the  surroimding  districts. 

208.  A  division  of  duties  to  this  extent  would,  considering  the  great  number  of  the 
smaller  places  of  work,  much  reduce  the  costs  of  inspection.    At  p.  195  of  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report  we  have  given  an  extract  from  the  "  notification  "  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  Office,  London,  showing  what  bodies  are  respectively  the 
"Local  Authority"  in  different  districts  throughout  the  country. 

209.  The  duties  which  we  think  could  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  the  Local 
Authority  in  respect  to  these  lace  v/arehouses  are  the  following : — 

A.  That  within  three  months  after  the  passing  of  the  proposed  Act,  the  local  authority 
should,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  the  local  authority  may,  give  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  any  warehouse  in  which  lace  wares  are  finished,  already  or  hereafter  within 

]  the  jurisdiction  under  this  Act  of  the  local  authority,  notice  in  writing  of  this  proposed 

Act,  and  shall  give  such  notice  by  leaving  the  same  for  such  owner  or  occupier  at  the 
warehouse,  and  shall  by  such  notice  require  the  owner  or  occupier  to  register  the  ware- 
house as  by  this  proposed  Act  provided,  and  such  notice  may  be  in  the  form  in  the 
Schedule  to  this  proposed  Act  annexed,  or  to  the  like  effect.    (See  Appendix,  p.  195.)  . 

B.  The  local  authority  shall  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names 
and  residences  of  all  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  lace  warehouses  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  authority,  and  the  situation  of  every  such  warehouse,  and  the  number  of  work- 
people authorized  according  to  this  proposed  Act  to  work  in  each  room  thereof. 
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C.  The  medical  officer  of  health  or  other  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  by  the    The  lace 
local  autiiority,  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  issuing  such  notice  to  register,  ^^^r^'etom™^' 
inspect  such  lace  warehouse,  and  shall  measure  the  cubic  contents  of  each  room  in  such  hendatio^ss. 
warehouse  in  which  any  process  of  lace  finishing  is  carried  on,  and  shall  deliver  a  notice  Hou^'sEr 
in  writing  to  the  owner  or  occupier,  specifying  how  many  persons  may  be  employed  in  Warehouses. 
each  room,  allowing  not  less  than  300  cubic  feet  for  each  person,  the  minimum  thought 
necessary  by  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  metropolis  for  sleeping  rooms  or  work- 
rooms (see  letter  of  Dr.  Ballard,  Appendix,  p.  191  )>  and  such  notice,  written  or  printed 

in  legible  characters,  and  fixed  on  a  moveable  board  (each  particular  notice  being  signed 
by  the  Inspector)  shall  be  hung  up  in  such  room,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  read  by 
the  persons  employed. 

D.  The  medical  officer  of  health,  or  other  officer  of  the  local  authority,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  for  enforcing  the  adoption  of  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  in 
lace  warehouses  as  are  given  to  them  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  or  by  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Amendment  Act,  1855,  or  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  and 
other  Local  Acts,  and  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  warehouse,  and  every  other  person 
having  or  acting  in  the  care  or  management  thereof,  shall,  at  all  times  when  required  by 
any  officer  of  the  local  authority,  give  them  free  access  to  such  house,  or  any  part  thereof. 

210.  Should  the  above  recommendations  (197  to  209)  be  carried  into  effect,  protection 
would  be  given  to  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  lace  warehouses,  and  also 
to  a  certain  limited  extent  to  those  occupied  in  precisely  the  same  work  by  their  parents 
in  their  own  dwellings,  and  Avho,  as  has  been  shown,  are  at  least  in  as  much  need  of 
protection  from  overwork  and  its  consequences  as  those  employed  in  the  larger  ware- 
houses, and  in  the  houses  of  mistresses  where  they  work  for  wages. 

211.  Also  if  the  above  recommendations  should  be  assented  to  their  effect  would  be  to  Effect  of 
encourage  the  transference  of  the  work  of  lace  finishing  from  the  small  so  called  private  recommen- 
houses  under  the  "  second-hand  mistresses"  to  the  larger  establishments,  similar  to  those  regarTtlT 
already  existing;  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  and  the  cost  of  complying  with  the  sanitary  mistresses' 
arrangements  would  be  such  as  not  to  permit  the  small  private  houses  readily  to  adopt  houses, 
them.    Such  a  result  would  be,  as  has  been  shown,  in  furtherance  of  a  tendency  already 
existing  and  largely  acted  on  in  the  trade,  and  would,  as  has  also  been  distinctly  proved, 

be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  persons  employed.  The  small  so-called  private  houses  in 
this  trade  have  hitherto  exercised  the  functions  while  they  have  escaped  the  liabilities 
of  large  manufacturing  establishments,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  influence  upon  them  of 
public  opinion  or  legislation.  As  they  are  in  point  of  fact  manufacturing  establishments 
as  truly  and  precisely  as  the  large  conspicuous  buildings  to  which  the  terms  "  manufactur- 
"  ing  establishments  "  or  "  factories  "  have  hitherto  been,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
words,  confined,  any  measure  which  places  them  in  their  proper*  relation  and  attaches 
to  them  the  liabilities  which,  from  their  nature  and  character,  properly  belong  to  them,  is 
justifiable  and  desirable,  involving  as  it  does  the  health,  the  lives,  and  the  well-being  of 
such  large  numbers  as  are  occupied  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 


D. — Pillow  Lace  Making. 

212.  Of  this  branch  of  the  lace  manufacture,  Mr.  White  states  (p.  185)  that, — 

"  The  labour  falling  under  the  third  head,  pillow  lace  making,  is  carried  on  principally  in  two  ])isti.ict  of 
rural  districts  of  England ;  one,  the  Honiton  lace  district,  running  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire,  for  20  or  30  miles,  and  a  few  miles  inland,  and  including  a  few  places  in 
North  Devon ;  the  other,  extending  over  a  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and 
Northampton,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Oxfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire." 

213.  It  is  made  "  chiefly  in  the  villagers'  cottages,  though  not  entirely  in  the  houses 
"  of  the  lace  makers  themselves." 

214.  Although  in  some  parts  the  employment  of  making  pillow  lace  has  much  declined  Numbers 
partly,  probably,  from  the  improvement  of  machine  made  lace,  partly  from  changes  of  employed, 
fashion  and  temporary  causes,  and  was  depressed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  the  numbers 
employed,  chiefly  children  and  young  persons  exclusively  females,  are  very  large.    "  One 

"  manufacturer  alone  employs  3,000  persons,  and  others  are  spoken  of  as  in  the  same 
"  rank  of  business"  (p.  185), — 

"  The  work  requiring  great  manual  dexterity  and  experience,  but  very  little  muscular  strength 
or  size,  children  are  put  to  learn  it  at  a  very  early  age,  6  being  thought  the  best  by  some  teachers, 
though  many  begin  at  5  and  even  younger. 

"  For  this  purpose  they  usually  go  to  work  at  a  school  kept  by  a  woman  in  her  cottage.    These  rooms  Places  cf 
are  generally  the  living  rooms  of  small  cottages,  Avith  the  fireplace  stopped  up  to  prevent  draught,  and  work  ;  lace 
sometimes  even  in  winter,  the  animal  heat  of  the  inmates  being  thought  sufficient;  in  other  cases  they  schools, 
are  small  pantry-like  rooms  without  any  fireplaces,  and  in  none  of  these  rooms  is  there  any  ventilation 
beyond  the  door  and  windows,  the  latter  not  always  made  to  open,  or,  if  it  will  open,  not  opened. 
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The  Laci!)  "  The  crowding  in  these  rooms  and  the  foulness  of  air  produced  by  it  are  sometimes  extreme. 
^illow^^l'Ice  ^  ^^^^  noticed  in  one  place  as  small  an  amount  of  space  as  under  25  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  The 

^Making^'^^  inmates  are  also  often  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  imperfect  drains,  sinks,  smells,  &c.,  common  at 
Lace  Schools,  the  outsides  or  the  narrow  approaches  of  small  cottages." 

Age  Mid~  these  lace  schools,  at  which  the  children  are  employed  at  learning  to  make 

hours  of  lace,  they  commence  at  the  early  age  of  5  or  6,  "and  sit  at  work  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
work.  from  four  and  six  to  eight  hours  ;"  but,  after  that  age, — and  until  they  leave  the  lace 

school,  at  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  to  work  in  their  own  homes, — they  work  "  some- 
"  times  from  6  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  but  in  most  places  not  beyond  8  p.m.;"  long  enough  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  ill-health  "  from  the  closeness  of  the  confinement  and  bad  air." 
(Mr.  White,  p.  185  ;  Mrs.  Godolphin,  p.  246;  Mrs.  Davey,  Mrs.  Croydon,  Mrs.  Stevens, 
p.  247  ;  S.  Miller,  A.  Wealsmau,  p.  255.) 

216.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  small,  crowded,  unventilated  rooms  in  which 
these  lace  schools  are  held  — ■ 
Examples  of      217.  At  Mrs.  Clarke's  lace  school,  Sidbury,  Devonshire,  there  were  18  girls  and  the 
cubic  feet  of  lYjigtress,  in  a  room  affording  only  33  cubic  feet  for  each  person  (p.  249). 
head^fSTace  Mrs.  Besley's,  Seaton,  Devonshire,  (p.  252)  "  the  room  was  offensively  close ;" 

schools.  without  a  fireplace,  and  giving  38  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  of  the  10  persons  usually 
Effects  upon  at  work  there. 

219.  At  Mrs.  Driver's,  Beer,  Devon,  a  room  in  which  eight  persons  worked,  gave  80 
cubic  feet  for  each  person  (p.  253.) 

220.  At  Mrs.  Woodleigh's,  Newton  Poppleford,  Devon,  "  the  smell  from  the  crowded 
"  state  of  the  room  was  almost  unbearable,  even  without  the  full  number  present  "  (p.  254). 
The  cubic  space  per  head  for  the  full  number  of  18  persons  was  24^  feet. 

221.  At  Mr.  Ash's,  at  the  same  place,  the  space  allowed  is  less  than  70  cubic  feet  for 
each  person. 

222.  At  Mrs.  Smith's  at  Wilshampstead,  Bedfordshire,  the  cubic  space  for  each  of  the 
usual  number  present  would  be  only  28^  feet  (p.  262). 

223.  At  Mrs.  Cox's,  at  the  same  place,  the  space  for  the  usual  number  present,  21, 
would  be  52  cubic  feet. 

224.  At  Mrs.  Church's  at  Cotton  End,  Bedfordshire,  the  estimated  space  for  the  16 
persons  found  in  the  room,  was  only  18  cubic  feet  (p.  263). 

225.  At  Mrs.  Burridge's,  Houghton  Conquest,  13edfordshire,  the  entire  space  for  27 
persons  was  under  36  feet  for  each  (ibid.). 

226.  The  effects  upon  health  are  thus  well  described  by  the  following  witnesses: — 

227.  Mrs.  Ga'y  states  (p.  251), — 

"  Children  in  this  place  are  delicate,  and  from  always  working  at  lace  are  not  so  strong  as  if  they 
were  running  about.  When  little  things  are  brought  to  sit  by  the  hour  so  long  their  constitution  is 
broken  up.  It  is  very  trying  to  them,  and  every  year  as  they  grow  older  their  hours  increase,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  work  more  and  more." 

228.  The  Rev.  M.  Gueritz,  vicar  of  Colyton,  Devon,  states  (p.  251) — 
"  I  am  convinced  that  the  effects  of  lace-making,  as  carried  on  here,  are  very  injurious  in  several 

ways.  In  the  schools  it  is  unhealthy  from  the  small  size  and  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  the  air  of 
which  is  stifling.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  work  itself,  which  involves  such  long  continued  sitting  and 
stooping  over  the  pillow,  injures  the  chest.  Consumption  is  prevalent  amongst  the  people,  and  to  a 
greater  degree  in  later  life." 

229.  The  Rev.  C.  Glascott,  vicar  of  Seaton  and  Beer,  states  (p.  252) — "  The  eniploy- 
"  ment  is  injurious  to  the  bodily  iiealth,  owing  to  the  confinement  in  small  close  rooms 
"  with  no  fire-place  or  ventilation,  and  the  consequent  impurity  of  the  air." 

230.  D.  Wood,  Newport  Pagnell,  states  (p.  259) — "  Sitting  in  a  lace  school  does  not 
suit  a  great  many,  there  are  so  many  breaths.    You  never  see  any  very  strong  that 

"  are  at  lace  long." 

231.  The  same  account  of  the  ill  effects  upon  health  is  given  by  a  witness  who  describes 
her  experience  of  lace  making  in  Northamptonshire,  as  has  been  given  by  those  con- 
versant with  the  employment  in  Devonshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 

232.  M.  A.  Sumter,  Broughton,  Northamptonshire,  states  (p.  261) — 
"  I  believe  that  lace-making  is  very  injurious  to  the  health.    Many  times  it  brings  on  consumption; 

at  first  girls  complain  of  a  pain  in  their  side,  after  that  in  their  stomach,  and  when  it  gets  there  they 
soon  suffer  in  their  head  too."  ..."  Besides  that,  the  confinement  and  crowding  of  so  many  into  one 
room  is  bad.  I  have  often  thought  so  when  I  have  had  as  many  as  20  girls  in  this  room,  sitting  nearly 
as  close  as  can  be,  though  when  I  was  at  school  myself  there  were  30  in  a  room  of  the  same  size." 

233.  After  leaving  the  lace  schools,  "generally  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15" 
(p.  185),  the  children  and  young  persons  "commonly  work  at  home,  or  congregate  in 
"  neighbours'  houses  for  the  sake  of  company  and  mutual  help,  and  to  save  light, 
"  Under  these  circumstances  they  work  what  hours  they  please,  often  very  late,  and 
"  sometimes  all  night  through"  (ibid.). 
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234.  The  lace  schools  above  described,  are  all  clearly  within  the  same  category  as  the    The  Lace 
mistresses'  houses  in  the  lace  finishing  trade.    They  are  equally  places  of  manufacture,  pi^l^ow^Lace 
equally  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  children  and  young  persons,  and  equally  injurious  ^^^^j*^" 
to  health  from  over-crowding  and  neglect  of  proper  means  of  ventilation.    The  recom-  mendations. 

mendations  therefore  which  we  have  made  (§§  198  to  209)  in  regard  to  the  registration   

and  inspection  of  mistresses'  houses,  and  the  limitation  by  the  local  authority  of  the  num-  sifj^uil^," *^  ^ 
bers  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  each  room,  according  to  its  cubic  contents,  are  equally  placed  under 
applicable  to  these  lace  schools.  regulation. 

235.  Indeed,  considering  the  large  proportion  of  the  female  population  which  devotes 
the  early  years  of  life  to  the  work  of  pillow  lace  making  in  the  numerous  towns  and 
villages  which  are  the  seats  of  this  manufacture,  it  would  seem  that  the  interests  of  society 
as  regards  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  population,  even  more  require,  in  this  case,  that 
the  conditions  of  health  in  these  lace  schools  should  be  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

236.  In  such  places  as  in  Honiton,  "  most  of  the  young  females  in  the  town  are  engaged 
"  in  lace  making."  (The  Rev.  J.  A.  Mackarness,  p.  248.)  At  Sidbury,  "  nearly  three 
"  parts  of  the  girls  in  the  place  are  lace  makers."  (Mrs.  Clarke,  p.  249.)  At  Branscombe, 
"  nearly  all  the  girls  in  the  place  are  at  lace  work."  (The  Rev.  L.  Gidley,  p.  250.)  At 
Colyton,  "the  greater  part  of  the  female  population  are  engaged  in  lace  making."  (The 
Rev.  M.  Gueritz,  p.  251.)  At  Seaton  and  Beer,  "  the  female  population  are  largely 
"  employed  in  lace  making."  (The  Rev.  C,  Glasscott,  p.  252.)  At  Otterton  there  are 
"  several  lace  schools  in  the  place."  (Mrs.  Hay  man,  p.  254.)  In  Buckinghamshire 
three  or  four  large  employers  keep  at  work  large  numbers  of  children  and  young  persons  ; 
one  about  3,000.  (Mr.  Gilbert,  p.  257.)  In  Bedfordshire,  Mr.  Lester  states  (p.  262) 
that  his  firm  employs  lace  makers  in  almost  every  village,  and  in  some  of  these  in  almost 
every  house  within  a  circle  of  10  miles  from  Bedford  .  .  "In  most  lace  villages  there 
"  is  one  school,  in  the  larger  more  ;  in  some  probably  five  or  six ;  a  common  number  of 
"  scholars  is  from  20  to  25  ;  in  a  few  schools  there  maybe  double  that  number."  . 

The  number  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  rooms,  which,  as  it  is,  are  often  very  small 
and  crowded. 

237.  The  work  carried  on,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  these  lace  schools,  "  mistresses' 
"  houses,"  and  other  places  of  a  like  kind  with  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  deal, 
has  hitherto  been  commonly  called  a  "  domestic  manufacture,"  and  it  has  consequently 
been  commonly  thought  to  be,  ex  vi  termini^  beyond  the  province  of  legislative  super- 
vision. This  common  impression  appears  to  have  rested  partly  on  the  tacit  assumption 
that  no  evil  accompanies  it  of  a  nature  sufficiently  grave  to  involve  the  general  interests  " 
of  the  public ;  partly  that,  even  if  such  evil  existed,  the  law  could  not  reach  it. 

238.  The  assumption  that  no  evil  exists  sufficiently  grave  to  involve  the  public  interests  interference 
is  negatived  by  the  ample  proof  furnished  by  the  evidence  of  the  injury  to  the  health  with  do- 
inflicted  on  the  large  body  of  young  females  engaged  in  the  employment,  and  especially  ^g^*'^^™^'^"' 
in  the  tendency  of  the  employment,  as  carried  on  under  its  present  unfavourable  sanitary  justifiable  if 
conditions,  to  encourage  the  growth  and  spread  of  consumption.  evil  suffi- 

239.  The  other  impression  that  even  if  the  evil  existed  the  law  could  not  reach  it,  ciently 
may  be  considered  groundless,  since  the  Public  Health  and  the  Local  Government  Acts  S'^"''^"^^- 
have  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities  all  over  the  kingdom  administrative 
officers  who  only  require  to  be  armed  with  specific  power  to  deal  eflfectually  with  cases 

such  as  these  now  in  question. 

240.  An  incidental  advantage  might  also  be  looked  for  from  placing  these  lace  schools  Incidental 
under  regulations  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  permitted  to  work  together  in  proportion  to  advantage  of 
the  cubic  space  in  each  room.    Such  regulations  could  not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  ^i|gge"fchools 
of  the  labouring  and  middle  classes  generally  in  these  districts  to  the  subject  of  over-  under  re  °u-^ 
crowding,  and  want  of  proper  ventilation,  inattention  to  which  subjects  is  now  recognized  lation. 

as  one  of  the  chief  causes,  if  not  the  chief  cause  of  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and  of  that 
lowering  of  the  system  which  predisposes  to  other  diseases. 

241.  The  children  and  young  persons  working  at  pillow  lace  making  in  their  own  homes,  The  chil- 
for  the  long  hours  that  are  described  in  the  evidence  as  common  when  trade  is  good,  di'en,  &c. 
although  not  directly  working  for  their  parents,  inasmuch  as  they  sell  the  lace  they  make  ^^[^'"fj^^g 
to  those  who  collect  it,  must,  from  their  tender  and  immature  age,  be  considered  as  thdr'own 
virtually  so  employed;  their  earnings  making  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  family.     That  homes  come 
being  so,  their  case  falls  equally  within  the  recommendations  1,  2,  3,  and  4  (§  197),  within  the 
from  which,  if  they  should  become  law,  these  children  and  young  persons  would  receive  ^^^i'on™l"2 
protection  from  the  long  hours  which  now  undermine  their  health  and  deprive  them  of  3^and\  '  ' 
the  means  of  early  education.  of§  197. 

We  do  not  think  that  legislation  could  be  carried  further  in  this  case  than  the 
simple  declaration,  as  in  case  of  the  Bakehouses  Regulation  Act,  that  it  shall  henceforward 
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The  truck 
system. 


The  Lace    be  Unlawful  to  employ  these  children  at  an  earlier  asfe  or  for  longer  hours  than  are 

iVlANUFACTURE.  ,  ^        *'  ,  ^ 

Pii.lowLace  adverted  to  in  the  above  paragraph  ;  the  duty  of  causing  the  enactment  to  be  observed 
^REcojf      together  with  the  provisions  relating  to  ventilation  &c.,  being  imposed  upon  the  local 
MENDATioNs.  authority. 

242.  The  low  earnings  in  this  branch  of  employment  are  in  some  of  its  districts  further 
diminished  by  the  prevalence  of  the  truck  system.  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  investigation  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  inquiries,  that  no 
relief  can  be  expected  from  amendments  of  the  present  law  upon  that  subject.  The 
law  as  it  stands  is  capable  of  being  put  in  force,  and  is  frequently  put  in  force,  with  the 
effect  under  certain  circumstances  of  checking  that  system, 

243.  But,  under  the  circumstances  in  v.'hich  the  pillow  lace  manufacture  is  carried  on, 
the  best  remedy  against  the  loss  to  the  workpeople  arising  from  the  truck  system 
is  that  prevailing,  as  is  seen  by  the  evidence,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  whole 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  large  employers  who  pay  for  the  lace  in  ready  money.  It 
would  be  a  work  of  great  benevolence  towards  the  pillow  lace  makers  of  Devonshire 
and  elsewhere,  if  persons  of  influence  would  aid  in  introducing  the  system  of  purchas- 
ing their  lace,  which  is  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  lace  workers  of  the  comity  of 
Buckinghamshire. 


For  Evi- 
dence, see 
our  First 
Report,  Ap- 
pendix, pp. 
182-294. 


Statistics  of. 


How 
employed. 


Hosiery 
warehouses. 


The  Hosiery  Manufacture. 

244.  At  the  time  of  the  former  inquiry  by  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners  of 
1842,  hosiery  was  entirely  made  by  hand. 

245  About  the  year  1846  the  steam-worked  "  round  "  frames  were  introduced,  "  making 
"  at  great  speed  knitted  socks  that  require  only  to  be  cut  and  shaped  and  sewn 
*'  up  into  hose  by  women  and  children."    (Mr.  Felkin,  p.  235.) 

246.  A  larger  machine  was  afterwards  added, — the  steam  "  rotary,"  "  of  great  width  and 
"  rapid  movement,"  and  employed  in  adding  largely  to  the  production  of  cheap  articles 
(ibid.). 

247.  The*' warp"  frame,  also  worked  by  steam,  "makes  various  kinds  of  hosiery  " 
(ibid.). 

248.  There  were  in  the  trade  in  1852,  1,500  "round  frames,"  1,500  "  rotaries," 
and  800  "warp"  frames,  all  moved  by  steam;  in  all  3,800. 

249.  The  addition  to  the  productive  power  made  by  the  applications  of  machinery 
in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1844,  two  years 
previous  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-moved  "  round  frame,"  the  returns  of  the  hosiery 
trade  were  2,560,000/.,  whereas  they  had  increased  in  I860,  "  the  last  year  of  average 
"  business,  to  6,480,000/.,  consisting  of  2,630,000/.  cost  of  raw  materiais,.and  of  3,850,000/. 
"  for  wages,  finishing,  and  profits"  (ibid.). 

250.  Mr.  Felkin  gives  the  total  number  of  hands  employed  directly  and  indirectly 
in  the  English  hosiery  trade  as  about  120,000  of  botii  sexes.  Of  these,  according  to 
the  last  returns  presented  to  Parliament  (Commons  Papers  23,  11th  February  1862),  the 
total  numbers  under  the  Factory  Acts  were  4,063. 

251.  The  great  mass,  therefore,  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  hosiery  manufacture 
are  still  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  come  under  the  operation  of  that  Act. 

252.  They  are  engaged — 

A.  In  warehouses  in  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  &c.  (Mr.  White,  p.  265), 

similar  in  size  and  character  to  the  warehouses  in  the  lace  finishing  trade,  and 
in  similar  species  of  labour,  namely, ,  "  cutting,"  "  mending,"  folding,  marking, 
packing,  &c.  (p.  265). 

B.  In  working  the  hand  frames  "  in  houses,  or  in  small  attached  shops  spread  over 

"  250  parishes,"  in  the  three  midland  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Leicester. 

C.  In  "  winding,"  "  mending,"  "  seaming,"  "  stitching,"  Sec,  in  private  houses  in  the 

same  small  towns  and  villages  (Mr.  White,  p.  264.) 

A.  The  Warehouses  in  the  hosiery  trade  are  principally  in  the  towns  of  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  Loughborough,  with  a  few  also  in  smaller  towns,  as  Belper  or  Hinckley. 
They  are  not  numerous  ;  "  some  are  large  new  buildings  of  the  same  character  as  the  new 
"  lace  warehouses,"  (Mr.  White,  265),  They  are  described  by  Mr.  White  as  having  in  nearly 
all  cases  sufficient  space  for  the  persons  employed  in  them,  and  a  moderate  temperature  ; 
the  exceptional  cases  not  being  such  as  to  make  it  requisite,  .if  the  hosiery  warehouses 
stood  alone  in  the.r  respective  localities,  to  place  them  under  legislative  regulations  on 
the  ground  of  unheajthiness. 
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253.  But  the  reasons  which  would  justify  their  beinaj  placed  under  the  recrulations  of  The  Hosiehy 

.  J         J  oi  o  Manufacture. 

the  ractory  Act  are  two:—   

First,  their  hours  of  working  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  children  and  younfj  Sliouid  be 
persons  emploved  in  thera,  if  they  were  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  pl^i^ced  under 
the  Factory  Act. 

Secondly,  being  places  of  work  of  the  same  nature  as  the  warehouses  in  the  lace  trade, 
and  in  the  same  localities,  it  is  undesirable,  even  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
owners  of  these  hosiery  warehouses  themselves,  that  they  should  be  omitted  from 
any  legislative  measure  which  might  be  applied  to  the  lace  warehouses ;  especially 
as  they  could  be  included  without  danger  to  the  trade. 

1.  Although  the  hours  in  the  hosiery  business  are  usually  les?,  than  the  factory  hours,  Factory 
being,  for  the  most  part,  from  8  a.m.  to  6  or  6h  p.m.,  or,  in  other  cases,  from  9  a.m.  to  hours  more 
6,  7,  and  8  p.m.  ;  vet  loncfer  hours  are  not  uncommon,  ranging  from  8  a.m.  to  8,  9,  or  ^'eneficml  to 
even  10  p.m.  •' 

254.  At  Messrs.  Dent's  warehouse  (p.  268)  Maria  Skelton,  age  13,  stated,  that  she 
had  been  there  three  years  ;  and  that,  "  for  about  half  the  time  the  hands  are  busy, 
"  and  stay  till  8  or  9»  sometimes  to  about  10."  At  Messrs.  Morley's,  Nottingham  (p.  269)) 
the  hours  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  At  Mr.  Ashwell's 
(p,  267) — a  gentleman  who  expressed,  himself  averse  to  long  hours — a  child  aged  11 
stated,  that  his  hours  were  in  winter  from  9  to  8,  and  in  summer  from  8  to  8.  At  Messrs. 
Ward,  Hurst,  and  Sliarp's,  Belper  (p.  280),  where  there  were  "  tin-ee  children  under  13, 
"  and  three  a  little  over"  and  six  young  persons,  (the  total  numbers  employed  being 
70  females  and  30  men),  the  usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6h  p.m.  ;  but  "  in  a  time  of 
fair  trade,"  wlien  they  are  busy,  for  two  or  three  months,  or  sometimes  less,  the  work- 
people stay  "  to  8  or  9,  and  perhaps  till  10  p.m.,"  "  but  as  a  rule,  the  younger  leave 
"  earlier."  The  honorary  secretary  for  Leicester  attached  to  the  deputation  on  the  subject 
of  the  hosiery  trade,  &c.  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Mr.  W.  Rowlett,  junior), 
states  (p.  290),  that  the  hosiery  warehouses  in  Leicester  "are  hardly  ever  open  after 
"  8i,  and  are  generally  closed  by  8,  even  in  busy  times."  The  hours  in  his  own  ware- 
houses are  from  8^  a.m  to  7  p.m.,  "  with  a  dinner  hour  and  no  tea.  The  younger  ones 
"  rarely  stay  after  7-    We  have  a  few  under  13  ;  the  greater  part  between  15  and  25  ; 

"  and  altogether  about  50."  • 

255.  The  obvious  and  acknowledged  objection  to  the  practice  of  ending  the  day's 
v;ork  at  varying  hours  is  that  it  renders  attendance  at  evening  school  almost  impossible  ; 
and  exposes  the  young  to  greater  temptations  by  necessitating  their  absence  from  home 
at  late  and  indefinite  hours. 

256.  A  remarkable  instance,  although  one  which  ought  not  to  be  followed  as  an 
example,  of  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  attend  evening  school,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty, 
is  given  in  the  evidence  (p.  281).  Mary  Winterbottom,  age  13,  states  that  she  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Loughborough,  three  years.  Their  usual  hours  in 
their  warehouse  are  from  72  ^.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  winter. 
She  had  never  staid  later  than  8  p.m.;  but  last  winter,  "  in  order  to  get  time  for  going  to 
"  night  school,  she  was  allowed  to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  leaving  earlier,  by  giving 
"  up  her  dinner  hour.    She  dined  at  5  minutes  to  2,  and  finished  dinner  in  5  minutes." 

257.  There  is  the  same  experience  in  regard  to  the  Saturday  half-holiday  in  the  The  Satur- 
hosiery  trade  as  has  been  described  (p.  20)  in  regard  to  the  lace  trade.    Many  employers  ^^J  ^^^^f" 
have  adopted  it  voluntarily,  and  have  found  that  "  it  works  w^ell,  and  does  not  diminish  the 

"  work  done"  (Mr.  Wilson,  p.  268;  Mr.  Musbam,  p.  269).  But  as  it  is  not  general 
(Mr.  Hogg,  p.  270 ;  Mr.  Hanford,  p.  282),  or  to  the  extent  as  to  time  required  by  the 
Factory  Act  (Mr.  f'elkin,  p.  237),  legislation  is  necessary  to  make  it  uniform.  ^ 

2.  It  is  satisfactory  to  perceive,  from  the  evidence  of  many  employers  of  superior  Hosiery 
position  in  the  trade,  that  the  existing  arrangements  of  hours  are  not  essential.    "  There  Avarehouses 
"  is  nothing  in  the  business  itself  which  would  prevent  earlier  work."  (Mr.  J.  Pearce,  i°^g[[ 
Manager  for  Messrs.  Dent's,  Nottingham,  p.  268.)    Throughout  the  trade  indeed  a  very  fhe*^samT 
fair  disposition  is  manifested  to  conform  to  the  factory  hours,  or  to  such  modifications  of  regulations 
them  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  warehouses  of  the  lace  trade  ;  and     ^^^^'^  ^^<^'?" 
reference  is  made  by  several  of  the  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  work  has  ^"^f^^j^^^j^^.^ 
already  been  altered  from  the  long  hours  which  formerly  prevailed,  not  only  without  warehouses, 
injury  to  the  trade,  but  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  employers,  who  would  not  if  they 

could  return  to  the  former  Jong  hours. 

258.  These  points  are  made  clear  by  the  following  testimony  (Mr.  T.  Ash  well,  Not- 
tingham, p.  267)  :— 

_  "  Hours  as  long  as  the  factory  hours  would  be  long  enough  for  a  Avarehouse,  unless  for  very  excep- 
tional cases,  and  there  is  but  little  irregularity  in  the  business  tiiroughout  the  year.   If  the  hours  Avere 
2.  '  o 
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The  Hosiery  enough,  we  should  get  a  few  more  hands,  and  if  we  had  many  young  persons  and  could  not  keep 
Manufactube.  ^]^gjjj  beyond  6  or  7  p.m.,  we  could  easily  make  arrangements  for  beginning  earlier  in  the  morning,  as  is 

done  in  one  or  two  hosiery  warehouses  that  I  know,  where  they  do  begin  at      a.m.  when  unusually 

busy.    There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  nature  of  the  business  to  prevent  it. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  young  at  work  for  long  hours  at  all,  and  even  if  preventing  it  were 

any  inconvenience  to  employers,  it  should  be  submitted  to  rather  than  that  the  young  should  be 

injured." 

259.  Mr.  J.  Fann,  Nottingham  (p.  269).  Some  years  ago  the  hosiery  warehouses  were 
often  open  till  11  and  12  at  night.  "  This  was  in  order  to  send  goods  off,  but  now  the 
"  railway  will  not  take  them  after  a  certain  time,  and  they  have  to  leave  the  warehouse 
"  by  7?  and  the  day's  work  is  then  considered  finished.  We  have  not  found  any  sub- 
"  stantial  inconvenience  from  this  change,  and  would  not  care  to  have  the  time  altered 
"  back  again,  in  fact  should  say  '  No,'  if  there  were  the  choice." 

260.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pratt,  Belper  (p.  280).  "  The  hours 
"  used  to  be  from  6  to  7,  but  the  present  shorter  iiours  have  not  diminished  the  amount 

of  work  done,  or  but  very  little." 

261.  And  the  same  result  from  the  same  cause  as  at  Nottingham  has  ensued  at 
Leicester. 

262.  Mr.  J.  Cooper  (p.  290)  :— 

"  The  hours  in  Leicester  have  been  very  much  shortened  in  the  last  few  years.  This  has  come 
from  a  change  made  by  the  railways.  Carriers  would  wait  for  goods  any  time  up  to  12  at  night,  or 
even  up  till  the  morning,  and  it  was  general  then  for  warehouses  to  be  open  later.  Now  goods  are 
generally  sent  from  a  warehouse  at  and  for  London  or  anywhere  they  must  leave  not  later  than  8. 
This  prevents  late  work,  and  people  work  harder  earlier  in  the  day. 

"  I  think  that  great  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  trimmers  (bleachers,  &c.)  and  dyers  being  regulated 
by  the  late  Act.  Young  people  used  to  be  kept  very  late  then.  There  was  some  complaint  of  the 
Act  at  first,  but  it  works  well  now.  The  goods  come  back  to  us  from  the  trimmers  as  promptly  and 
regularly  as  before.  The  only  difference  is,  that  more  hands  are  employed  by  them  if  they  have  not 
enough.  This  is  more  beneficial  than  for  a  few  to  work  overtime,  as  the  additional  wages  made  by 
overtime  are  seldom  well  applied." 

263.  Mr.  W.  Musham  (p.  269),  who  states  that  "  any  law  would  have  but  little  to 
"  operate  upon,"  adds—"  But  any  legislation  upon  the  subject  would  probably  be  strongly 
"  opposed  at  first,  and  approved  of  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the 
"  bleachers." 

264.  And  Mr.  J.  Hadden  Nottingham,  (p.  266),  after  stating  tiiat  "  it  would  be  much 
*'  better  for  the  children,  and  not  at  all  detrimental  to  the  trade,  if  up  to  the  age  of  14 
"  they  were  not  employed  at  all,"  and  that  "  if  any  serious  inconvenience  arose  from  any 
"  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  those  under  the  age  of  18,  it  could  be  easily  avoided 
"  by  employing  only  those  above  that  age,"  proceeds  to  say  that  although  he  considers 
that  "  the  hosiery  warehouses  do  not  in  theirsselves  need  any  regulation,  and  that  any 
"  interference  with  them  would  be  objectionable,  still,  if  other  establishments  of  a  like 
"  kind,  in  the  same  place,  such  as  lace  manufactures,  were  regulated,  it  would  not  do 
"  to  make  distinctions  between  them  "  (p.  266-7)- 

265.  Of  the  same  opinion  is  Mr.  W.  Biggs,  Leicester,  (p.  289-) 

"  There  is  but  little  pressure  in  any  branch  of  the  hosiery  business,  such  as  to  require  over  hours 
in  warehouses  here.  Regulations  applying  to  the  labour  of  young  persons  in  them  would  not  occasion 
much  practical  inconvenience,  and,  when  understood,  would  probably  be  conformed  to  without  much 
opposition  or  difiiculty.  Probably,  however,  they  are  not  much  required  in  hosiery  warehouses,  but 
if  it  were  necessary  to  regulate  warehouses  of  other  kinds,  it  would  not  be  well  to  make  distinctions 
between  them." 

Handframes,     B.  Of "  hand  frames,"  in  the  hosiery  trade,  there  were,  in  1844,  according  to  Mr. 

statistics  of.  Pelkin,  (p.  235),  in  Leicestershire,  20,861;  in  Nottinghamshire,  16,383;  and  in 
Derbyshire,  6,797;  together,  44,041.  In  other  parts  of  England,  4,572  ;  in  Scotland, 
2,605  ;  in  Ireland,  263.    Total  in  the  United  Kingdom,  48,483. 

266.  The  invention  of  the  steam-moved  "round,"  "rotary,"  and  "warp"  frames 
in  1846  and  subsequent  years,  while  adding  greatly  to  the  production  of  cheap  hosiery, 
has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  makers  of  new  hand  frames  ;  and  although  some 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  hosiery  are  at  present,  and  according  to  some  opinions,  are  likely 
always  to  be  made  by  hand  frames,  in  consequence  of  the  great  cost  of  machinery 
compared  with  the  results  that  could  be  produced,  invention  has  been  so  rapid  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  several  branches  of  the  manufacture,  that  the  old  hand 
machines  are  not  generally  renewed  as  they  wear  out.  (Mr.  Wilson,  p.  267  ;  Mr.  W. 
Musham,  p.  270).  That  being  the  case,  although  it  appears  that  there  are  no  more 
recent  statistics  of  the  number  of  hand  frames  than  those  of  1844,  it  is  probable  that  their 
number  may  have  decreased  since  that  time. 

267.  They  may  probably  now  be  taken  for  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby,  in  round  numbers  at  40,000. 
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268.  Each  frame  is  worked  by  a  man,  or  a  boy,  or  girl,  or  a  woman.  Jhb  Hosieet 

-  •  1  j/j-*T99  1/^  j5  J.VLA.NTJFACTURE. 

269.  Each  frame  also  gives  employment  to  "  winders    and  "  seamers.   

270.  In  some  cases  the  men  wind  for  themselves,  (p.  271),  in  others,  one  boy  winds  for 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  more  frames  (p.  273).  The  seaming  is  done  in  most  cases  by 
the  wives  and  children  (p.  273).  In  some  cases  one  frame  gives  employment  to  two 
females  (p.  279). 

271.  These  facts  seem  to  have  formed  the  bases  of  Mr.  Felkin's  calculation  (p.  235), 
in  which  he  estimated  the  number  of  persons  working  at,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  hand 
frames  in  the  whole  kingdom  in  1844  as  follows  : — 

Engaged  (partially  employed)  in  working  the  hand  frames  -  -  50,000 

Women  and  children,  partly  or  wholly  engaged  in  connexion  with  the  hand 
frames  in — 

1.  Working  at  frames 

2.  Winding     -       -  )•   50,000 


3.  Seaming 


Total   -        .  -  -  -  -  -  -  100,000 


272.  And  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  that  these  numbers  have  not  materially 
varied  up  to  the  present  time.  (Mr.  Eelkin,  p.  235;  Mr.  Hadden,  p.  267;  Mr.  J. 
Kennedy,  p.  281  ;  Mr.  Musham,  p.  270). 

273.  The  places  of  work  are,—  Places  of 
{a.)  Shops,  or,  as  they  are  sometim.es  called,  small  factories  (p.  273),  consisting  of  one  "^°i"l^- 

or  more  rooms,  and  containing  from  10  to  20,  30.  40,  or  even  nearly  double  that  number 
of  the  wider  frames,  owned  and  superintended  by  masters. 

(b,)  Cottages  or  small  rooms  in  private  houses  containing  a  few  frames  worked  by  the 
man  and  his  family,  who  also  v;ind  the  bobbins  for  the  frames  in  the  same  confined 
space.  In  the  same  rooms  the  "  seaming  "  is  often  done  by  mothers  and  their  children. 
(Mr.  White,  p.  264.) 

274.  Of  tliese  places  of  work  Mr.  White  says  (p.  263),  that,  "as  a  rule,  the  small  shops 
"  as  well  as  the  houses  are  unfit  as  places  of  work  for  the  young. 

"  Such  a  shop  is  generally  just  long  and  broad  enough  to  hold  the  number  of  frames  placed  in  it  in 
a  single  or  double  row,  with  bare  passing  room,  often  not  more  than  6  or  7  feet  high,  and  without 
means  of  ventilation,  and  dirty  from  accumulated  rubbish  and  dust,  as  well  as  close.  But  often  from 
one  to  four  frames  are  in  the  only  living  room,  poverty  not  allowing  the  cost  of  double  fire  and  light, 
where,  as  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  second  room.  Many  of  these  rooms  are  squalid  far  beyond  what 
is  usual  in  the  country  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  of  necessity  in  these,  crowded  as  they  are  with 
frames,  meals  such  as  can  be  had  are  cooked  and  eaten,  infants  nursed  and  put  to  sleep,  and  other 
home  work  done,  of  which,  however,  cleaning  seems  to  form  but  a  rare  part. 

"Seaming  is  done  by  the  family  in  the- same  room,  and  also  in  houses  without  frames,  and  therefore 
less  crowded  and  noisy,  but  sometimes  even  poorer." 

275.  The  small  shops  in  Leicester  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Marsh  (p.  291). 

"  The  small  shops  in  most  cases  adjoin  to  small  houses,  but  do  not  form  the  living  rooms  as  is  the 
case  in  poor  places.  Still,  there  is  a  general  deficiency  in  the  ventilation,  &c.,  of  stockeners'  shops  here, 
though  they  are  much  better  than  in  the  country,  and  there  is  more  attention  now  paid  to  these  things 
in  new  buildings ;  but  of  the  others  there  are  not  many  over  7  feet  high,  and  in  a  shop  of  that  height 
and  30  feet  long  by  17  broad,  there  would  perhaps  be  20  people.  There  is  no  ventilation,  and  the  gas 
makes  the  air  very  hot  and  unhealthy  in  the  evening.    A  light  is  wanted  for  each  frame." 

276.  The  observations  also  of  Mr.  Moore,  surgeon,  Leicester  (p.  292),  are  to  the  same 
efi^ect. 

"  I  am  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough  of  Leicester,  house-surgeon  to  the  union  workhouse, 
and  also  examining  surgeon  to  the  borough  and  county  police. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  duty  I  am  constantly  in  the  stocking  makers'  shops  in  the  town.  The  older  of 
these  are  almost  invariably  low,  and  their  ventilation  in  every  way  imperfect,  but  the  newly  built  are 
better  in  these  respects  and  larger. 

"The  nature  of  the  work  requires  a  large  amount  of  light,  which,  in  nearly  all  cases,  is  furnished  by 
gas.  I  have  observed  by  the  thermometer  that  the  temperature  is  raised  at  night  many  degrees,  and 
the  air  also  becomes  impure.  This,  no^  doubt,  is  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  gas.  The  gas  in 
burning  deprives  the  air  of  so  much  of  its  oxygen  that  it  does  not  leave  the  proportion  indispensable 
to  health.  This  alone  is  so  serious  a  mischief  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  other 
effects  which  the  gas  might  be  supposed  to  have." 

277.  The  hours  of  work  in  all  these  places,  for  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  are  Hours  of 
irregular  and  excessive.    The  cause  is  due  partly  to  the  habits  of  the  men,  whose  almost  '"'O'^'^- 
invariable  practice  it  is,  in  good  and  bad  times  alike,  to  idle  away  the  Monday,  and  often 

the  Tuesday  also  (T.  Oscroft,  p.  271  ;  W.  Palmer,  p.  271  ;  M.  Thorpe,  274),  partly  to 
the  time  at  which  the  orders  are  received  from  and  the  materials  supplied  by  the  ware- 
houses or  their  intermediate  employers.  It  appears  that  this  has  arisen  from  the 
manufacturers  now  "  working  so  much  more  to  order  instead  of  to  stock,"  wbich  is  now 
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2.  Boys 
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said  to  be  universally  the  case  with  all  the  branches  that  depend  upon  fashion.  (Mr. 
Dane,  p.  292.) 

278.  These  long  and  irregular  hours  are  common  to  the  young  in  every  branch  of  the 
manufLicture,  and  from  the  earliest  age. 

1.  Boys,  and  even  girls,  of  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  often  vi^ork  at  frames,  and  work 
the  same  iiours  as  the  men,  i.e.,  beginning  on  Tuesday  morning  at  6  or  7  o'clock,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  working  till  8,  9?  and  10  o'clock,  and  on  Friday  nights  some- 
times even  later,  and  boys  even  all  night.  Some  boys  and  girls  have  begun  at  this  work 
wlien  only  10  years  old. 

"  A  great  many  girls  and  women  work  in  frames.  His  two  daughters  there  began  at  about  13  or 
14.  Knows  one  young  Avoman  who  was  put  in  at  9  years  old,  and  used  to  work  all  through  the  day. 
But  she  has  grown  up  since,  and  has  a  family  of  children.  Some  it  does  affect  and  some  it  does  not." — 
(G.  Kirby,  p.  283.) 

S.  Mabe  (p.  284). — "Began  a  frame  at  10  years  old,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  was  able  to  make 
hose.  Works  in  a  frame  at  her  grandfather's,  making  feet  for  the  legs  made  by  him  and  two  others. 
Before  she  was  1 2  has  sat  up  at  the  frame  all  through  the  night,  up  till  daylight,  and  then  till  dark 
again  without  sleep.  You  are  forced  to  So  as  much  as  you  can  as  soon  as  you  know  how  to  do  it. 
Alter  sitting  all  night  she  can  go  on  next  day,  but  not  so  Avell.  '  It's  very  hard  work.  Sir,  but  there 
'  is  a  many  has  to  do  it.'  There  is  no  time  to  go  to  bed  till  Saturday  night,  because  they  have  to 
clean  and  get  ready  for  Sunday.  Sits  up  on 'finishing  nights '  only.  They  may  be  any  night  in  the 
week,  according  to  Avhom  you  work  for;  but  she  has  never  sat  up  the  whole  night  more  than  once  in  a 
Aveek.    This  is  the  general  way  of  work  through  the  place,  for  those  who  can  get  it." 

J.  Cawthorne,  (p.  277). — "  Began  to  work  in  a  frame  at  12  years  old,  and  knows  many  that  began  by 
10,  and  after  two  or  three  months  they  can  do  a  full  day's  work." 

J.  Taylor  (p.  273). — "Works  in  a  frame  here  (an  adult).  The  age  of  beginning  in  a  frame  depends 
more  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  jjarent  than  upon  the  age  of  the  child.  Some  of  the  poorest  begin 
very  young.  Has  seen  one  begin  as  young  as  8  ;  at  9  is  not  uncommon,  or,  rather,  was  not  when 
trade  was  good.  The  parents  cannot  help  putting  them  in  early.  A  boy  might  properly  begin  a  small 
frame  at  12  years  old." 

Thomas  Cassidy  (p.  279).—"  Began  working  in  a  frame  at  10  years  old,  and  was  nearly  a  year  before 
he  worked  for  a  whole  day,  and  then  worked  about  10  hours ;  would  not  pass  12  hours,  i.e.,  not  counting 
meal-times,  till  he  was  17  or  18." 

R.  Moore,  age  16  (p.  272). — "Works  in  a  shirt  frame  at  Mr.  Thorpe's,  and  began  at  14.  When 
at  full  work  comes  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  leaves  at  8,  9,  or  10  at  night,  but  has  no  set  time.  Works 
for  himself,  and  has  done  so  for  a  year.  After  paying  all  expenses  has  earned  in  a  good  week  lis., 
coming  at  5  or  6  in  the  morning,  and  leaving  at  10  at  night,  and  doing  his  own  winding.  Gives  the 
boy  there  (Joseph  Rockley,  age  11,)  %d.  a  week  to  wind  for  him  now.  About  10  'is  the  regular  give 
'  over.'  At  first  he  learned  for  his  father,  and  used  to  work  for  the  same  times,  from  about  6  in  the 
morning  to  10  at  night,  and  'going  in  night,'  or  when  '  throng,'  till  12  regularly:  once  till  1,  and  on 
that  day  began  at  5  in  the  morning.    When  they  were  'throng'  5  was  the  common  time." 

2.  Winders  (boys)  begin  to  wind  in  their  father's  cottages  as  early  as  6  or  7  years  of 
age  ;  at  8  or'  9  tht-'y  go  out  to  wind  (Mr.  Thorpe,  p.  272).  The  ages  and  hours  of  work 
of  the  winders  are  well  described  by  the  following  witnesses. 

279.  J.  Rockley  (p.  272),  age  11,— 

"  Has  been  a  winder  for  glove  frames  at  Thorpe's  shop  for  half-a-year,  and  was  a  winder  at  Peck's 
for  half-a-yeai'  some  time  before.  There  were  eight  frames  there,  and  one  other  winder,  a  little  older 
than  himself  (9  then).  They  used  to  go  at  7  in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  10  at  night  usually,  all  the 
time  he  was  there.  Some  weeks  were  more  busy  than  others,  and  they  Avere  '  throng '  at  the  ends  of 
the  Aveeks,  and  some  nights,  chiefly  Fridays,  he  stayed  till  11.  Sometimes,  however,  he  left  at  6  or  0 ; 
Avhen  not  winding  he  did  odd  things,  and  nearly  always  had  something  to  do. 

"  Winds  at  Thorpe's  noAV  for  the  seven-glove  frames,  and  sometimes  for  a  shirt  frame  there  also. 
Goes  at  7  or  6  in  the  morning,  and  leaves  at  10  and  11  at  night.  Those  are  his  usual  hours,  except  at 
odd  times.  Has  stayed  twice  till  12  at  night.  Has  about  half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea,  but  at  no  fixed  hours.  He  goes  home  and  back  again  as  he  is  wanted, 
if  they  are  '  throng.'    Has  3s.  a  week  noAV ;  had  2s.  6cZ.  at  Peek's." 

T.  Kirby,  age  12  (p.  283). — "  Went  out  at  9  to  Avind  for  four  and  five  frames.  At  the  end  of  the 
Aveek  he  Avas  Avanted  by  6  or      in  the  morning,  and  stayed  till  1 1  at  night." 

3.  The  "  seaming"  is  done  "  at  the  men's  own  homes,  by  tlieir  v>/ives  and  children,  or 
",  given  out  to  other  women."  ..."  The  girls  begin  seaming  very  young,  when  tliey  ought 
"  to  be  at  school — as  young  as  5,"  (Mr.  T.  ()scrott,  p.  27 1)-  Instances  are  given  in 
the  evidence  of  girls  having  begun  seaming  ar  4  years  of  age  (E.  llogers,  p.  284),  and 
even  at  3^-  ('M.  Thorpe,  p.  274).  As  by  tar  the  largest  portion  of  the  "seaming,"— 
a  process  required  to  complete  most  articles  made  by  the  frames, — is  done  by  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  men  who  work  the  frames,  and  also  the  largest  portion  of  the  winding,  it 
follows  that  the  parents  are  the  persons  most  answerable  for  the  over-working  of  children 
of  the  tender  age  above  shown,  and  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  between  13  and  18. 

280.  The  evidence  abounds  with  illustrations  of  this  fact ;  of  which  the  following  are 
examples  (M.  Thorpe,  p.  274) : — 

"  Little  children  here  begin  to  work  at  stitching  gloves  Avhen  very  young.  My  little  sister  Avas 
5^  years  old;  can  stitch  a  good  many  little  fingers,  and  is  very  clever,  having  been  at  it  for  tAVO 
years;  i.e.,  began  Avhen  she  was  3^  years  old.    She  used  to  stand  on  a  stool  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  up 
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to  the  candle  on  the  tabje.    I  have  seen  many  begin  as  young  as  that,  ana   hey  do  so  still,  because  it  The  Hosibey 
makes  them  cleverer  if  they  begin  young.    Parents  are  not  particular  about  the  age  if  they  have  work,  Manufacture. 
!  as  they  must  do  it. 

"  Little  children  are  kept  up  shamefully  late,  if  there  is  work,  especially  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
I  nights,  when  it  is  often  till  11  and  12.  They  have  to  make  two  days  out  of  Friday.  Children  younger 
than  7,  but  not  younger  than  6,  are  kept  up  as  late  as  that.  Mothers  will  pin  them  to  their  knee  to 
j  keep  them  to  their  work,  and,  if  they  are  sleepy,  give  them  a  slap  on  the  head  to  keep  them  awake. 
If  the  children  are  pinned  up  so,  they  cannot  fall  when  they  are  slapped  or  when  they  go  to  sleep. 
I  have  often  seen  the  children  slapped  in  this  way  and  cry.  The  child  has  so  many  fingers  set  for  it 
to  stitch  before  it  goes  to  bed,  and  must  do  them. 

"  Mauy  women,  and  girls  too,  will  sit  up  at  work  all  through  the  night  till  7  in  the  morning. 
Girls  as  young  as  13  or  14  will  do  that,  and  girls  of  11  and  12  will  sit  up  till  1  and  2,  but  not  beyond 
that.    However,  the  times  will  depend  upon  the  mothers,  who  are  different  as  to  this.    I  have  sat 
up  myself  stitching  all  through  the  night,  after  being  at  work  at  a  factory  all  day,  and  others  will  stitch 
I  after  their  day's  work,  in  the  same  way."  .  .  .    "When  the  men  work  late,  the  winders,  young  boys, 
'  must  also,  but  not  so  late  by  an  hour  or  two,  as  they  can  get  ahead  of  the  men.    Still,  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  work  unseasonable  hours,  they  can  take  scarcely  any  times  for  their  meals  on  the  late  days,  as 
they  have  so  many  'slips'  (skeins)  set  them  to  Avind,  and  must  finish  them,  but,  anyhow,  they  will 
have  to  stay  some  nights  till  11.    If  a  man  has  a  few  frames,  and  no  child  of  his  own  suitable,  he 
employs  a  boy  to  wind,  and  keeps  him  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  till  10  and  11  p.m.,  i.e.,  as  late  as  the 
parents  will  allow;  though  parents  will  sometimes  keep  children  of  their  own  winding  till  1  or  2." 
j      Mrs.  Cawthorne  (p.  277). — "A  girl  imder  13  would  not  sit  up  past  1,  but  at  14  or  15  many  sit  up 
till  3  and  4,  and  even  all  night,  the  night  before  going  in.    There  are  different-going-in  days.  Has 
many  a  time  sat  up  himself  all  through  the  night.    It  is  quite  common.    Believes  that  many  in  the 
town  make  it  a  regular  practice  to  keep  their  children  up  in  this  way  if  they  are  old  enough  to  help. 
I  If  a  child  can  do  only  a  hose  an  hour  it  is  a  great  help.     This  lassie  (her  daugnter),  who  is  7, 
j  would  just  do  that.    Kept  her  up  lately  with  herself  seaming  hose,  but  it  made  her  (the  child)  bad  for 

two  or  three  days,  and  cost  her  (the  mother)  a  shilling." 
I  '  Mary  Rogers  (p.  284). — "Has  eight  children,  six  girls  and  two  boys-;  the  eldest  14,  the  youngest  an 
infant.  The  age  at  which  girls  begin  seaming  is  just  according  as  people  are  circumstanced.  The 
common  age  is  5.  Those  who  can  afford  it  keep  their  children  from  it  longer.  A  girl  of  5,  after  two 
or  three  months,  could  earn  Id.  or  2c?.  Her  little  girl  (Mary,  age  7)  could  get  (jd.  or  9c/.  in  a  week 
seaming  all  day.  We  have  kept  her  at  it  till  10.  Sometimes  she  has  a  bit  of  sleep,  and  I  have  to  wake 
her.  '  Hears  tell  of  people  pinning  their  children  to  their  knee  to  keep  them  up  and  to  keep  them 
'  from  going  away  from  their  work.  I  never  pinned  my  own.'  Dares  say  that  some  girls  begin  to  work 
on  till  12  p.m.  before  they  are  8  years  old." 

281.  John  Corbett  (p.  287),  gives  the  following  account  of  his  treatment  of  his  two 
daughters,  one  near  7,  the  other  aged  8  : — 

"  His  daughter  Alice,  aged  G,  and  near  7,  has  been  a  seamer  2  or  3  years,  and  her  sister  Annie,  aged 
8,  began  at  about  the  same  age.  '  There's  a  many  begin  at  4  and  6'.'  Does  not  know  whether  any 
begin  under  4.    '  They  do  begin  very  young,  but  you  see  we're  so  used  to  it  we  take  no  notice.' 

"  Alice  and  Annie  would  each  do  6  or  7  pairs  of  hose  in  a  day,  working  till  8  or  9  at  night,  and  running 
out  at  times.  On  Friday  night  they  both  of  them  stop  at  work  till  11  and  12.  All  go  to  bed  together. 
Annie  has  been  up  seaming  all  Friday  night  with  mother  many  times,  and  not  gone  to  bed  till 
Saturday  night.  She  did  so  last  winter,  and  has  done  so  at  times  for  this  long  time,  for  this  two  or 
three  years.  Should  think  it  is  as  long  ago  as  that.  It  is  general  in  the  town  to  work  in  that  way, 
especially  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays ;  Fridays  most.    Those  who  can  be  up  must  be  up." 

282.  The  fact  that  the  parents  in  this  trade  are,  in  the  words  of  the  last  witness, 
"so  used  "  to  keep  their  children  at  work  in  this  manner,  that  they  "  take  no  notice  "  of 
it,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  urged  in  excuse  of  the  manifest  cruelty. 

283.  It  is  not  always  want  M'hich  causes  this  sacrifice  of  their  children.  Witnesses 
state  that  "there  is  most  sitting  up  when  trade  is  good,  but  it  has  been  very  bad  and 
"  irregular  lately."  (E.  Ward,  p.  277-)  "  There  are  few  that  work  evenly  through  the 
"  week,  even  if  they  have  work  to  do,  and  they  are  even  more  irregular  in  good  trade 
"  than  in  bad,  because  in  good  trade  ihey  know  that  they  can  make  enough  anyhow,  and 
"  in  bad,  they  are  more  anxious."    (T.  'White,  p.  285). 

284.  The  effects  on  the  health  of  both  young  and  old  of  this  irregular  and  excessive  Effocts  on 
employment  "in  crowded  and  unhealthy  rooms,"  are  that  disease,  especially  consumption,  li'ealih  of 
is  engendered  "  (Mr.  Rowlett,  junr.,  p.  290,  Mr.  Dare,  p.  293,)  and  the  growth  stunted."  overhours, 
Beginning  so  }'Oung  as  many  do,  weakens  the  eyes  and  stunts  the  b(5dies.    You  never  see 

one  that  begins  so  young  "grow  any,"  so  as  to  make  men  and  women.  (J.  Lakin, 
p.  285.)  "  I  can  see  round  here  many  who  have  been  stopped  from  growing  into  healthy 
"  men  from  their  working  too  young,  and  being  'clammed'  (starved.)"  (B.  Smith, 
p. 273.)  "  As  a  rule  I  have  observed  ihat  stockeners  are  a  small  and  slender  race,  and 
"  inferior  in  bodily  condition  to  the  other  classes.  Even  their  arms,  which  are  in  constant 
"  use,  are  deficient  in  muscle.  Their  employment  is  to  a  great  extent  hereditary,  the 
"  son  of  a  frame-work  knitter  naturally  taking  up  his  father's  work  and  frame,  and  the 
"  race  thus  gradually  deteriorates  more  and  more."  (Mr.  Moore,  surgeon,  Leicester 
p.  292.) 

It  may  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  "  as  a  rule,  with,  of  course,  exceptions,  men  of  this 
"  class  are  very  ignorant,  and  scarcely  know  they  are  doing  anything  wrong  in  keep- 
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"  ing  them  up  at  work  so  late  as  they  do"  (Mr.  W.  Marsh,  p.  291)  ;  but  the  need 
is  not  the  less  in  the  public  interests,  that  the  rising;  and  future  generations  should  be 
protected  by  the  State  from  the  consequence  of  such  ignorance,  if  it  be  possible  to 
do  so. 

285.  The  vicious  sy.stem  under  which  the  hours  of  work  in  this  trade  are  now  regulated 
(especially  by  the  men  themselves)  is  maintained  only  because  the  parents  are  able,  without 
check  or  control,  to  exercise  this  arbitrary  and  mischievous  power  over  their  young  and 
tender  offspring. 

286.  We  submit  that  in  this,  as  in  the  previous  cases  dealt  with  in  this  Report,  a 
case  has  been  exhibited  fully  justifying  and  imperatively  calling  for  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature. 

287.  The  work  both  in  the  "shops"  (§  273  (a),)  and  in  the  "cottages  or  small 
"  rooms  in  private  houses,"  (ibid,  (b),  is  in  its  nature  domestic  work,  and  in  a  legislative 
point  of  view  they  cannot  be  separated  from  one  another.  They  fall  within  our  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  lace  trade,  §  197- 

288.  In  all  probability,  public  opinion  in  the  districts  concerned  would  second  such 
legislation. 

289.  *'  Parents  must  not  possess  the  absolute  power  of  making  their  children  mere 
"  machines  to  earn  so  much  weekly  wage."  (Mr.  Dare,  p.  293.)  With  regard  to  the 
overworking  of  young  children,  writes  the  Rev.  H.  Brewster,  Bulwell  Rectory,  Notting- 
ham (p.  276)  :—  , 

"  I  think  that  making  the  head  of  a  family  punishable  for  gross  cases  of  such  overwork  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  an  indirect  influence  in  gradually  checking  the  practice.  It  could  not  act  quickly 
or  very  directly,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there  would  be  in  obtaining  evidence  in  most  cases. 
But  suppose  a  small  fine  were  imposed,  half  of  which  were  to  go  to  the  person  giving  information, 
there  would  always  be  some  few  cases  brought  to  light,  either  through  children  who  run  away  to 
escape  ill  usage,  or  through  discharged  servants  and  '  nurse  girls,'  or,  in  the  worst  cases,  through  the 
indignation  of  better  thinking  neighbours.  The  fine  must  be  small,  or  the  attempted  remedy  would 
defeat  itself,  for  the  people,  through  long  habit,  have  become  hardened  to  the  evil,  and  in  their  poor 
condition  a  heavy  fine  would  arouse  popular  sympathy  with  the  person  fined.  Let  the  fine  be,  say, 
not  less  than  55.,  nor  more  than  405.,  the  higher  sums  to  be  imposed  where  the  ofience  is  repeated." 

290.  And  that  this  system  of  overworking  the  young  can  be  stopped  without  injury  to 
the  trade  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  it. 

''When  very  busy  I  have  two  sets  of  hands,  each  working  10  hours.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  had 
two  sets  regularly  for  six  months,  working  from  4  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  but  even  then  I  do  not  keep  the 
young  ones  after  8  p.m.,  but  put  on  other  hands.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  boys  and  girls  being  in 
bed  in  time  ;  they  ought  to  be.  If  I  were  under  the  same  regulations  as  factories  it  would  not  incon- 
venience me.  "    (Mr.  Pembleton,  p.  273.) 

291.  Mr.  Edward  Beer  states  (p.  283), — "  It  would  be  much  better  if  they  had  factory 
"  hours."  Mr.  Dare  (p.  294),  having  large  experience  for  many  years  in  the  Leicester 
district,  thinks  that  "all  workshops  should  be  like  factories,  under  inspection."  (See 
also  Mr.  Cooper,  p.  290.) 

292.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  employer  who  gives  out  the  orders  and  the  material  to 
the  workers  in  the  frames  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  make  it,  within  his 
own  knowledge,  impossible  for  the  person  employed  to  return  it  within  the  time  usual 
in  the  trade  for  collecting  the  work  done,  without  rendering  overwork  for  children  and 
young  persons  indispensable,  is  greatly  answerable  for  the  injury  to  the  young  which  ensues. 
"  The  employers  know  in  how  long  a  time  the  hands  can  do  a  given  quantity  of  work." 
(Mr.  T.  Oscroft,  p.  271  •)  "  Since  trade  has  been  so  bad  the  orders  and  material  have, 
"  I  believe,  been  given  out  later  from  warehouses,  often  not  till  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
"  and  yet  the  things  are  wanted  back  in  two  or  three  days,  and  that  makes  pressure." 
(Mr.  T.  Pembleton,  p.  273.)  If  they  could  get  the  stuff"  from  the  warehouses  more  re- 
"  gularly  they  would. all  have  more  time."  (J.  Marcett,  p.  278.)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  employers  themselves  may  be  induced  to  consider  the  means  of  correcting  this  obvious 
source  of  evil. 

293.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Local  Board  of  Health  at  Leicester  "  has 
"  been  turning  its  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  workshops,  which  they  say  '  is  a  very 
"  'difficult  subject.'"    (Mr.  W.  Rowlett,  jun.,  p.  290.) 

"  The  frame-shops  are  very  defective  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  old  buildings  the  frames  are  crowded 
together  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  without  any  ventilation.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in 
other  respects  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  town,  which,  from  one  of  the  unhealthiest,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  healthiest  of  manufacturing  towns.  Lung  diseases,  however,  are  prevalent.  The 
population  is  about  70,000." 

294.  It  is  creditable  to  the  Local  Board  of  Leicester  that  they  have  made  an  effort 
to.<rrapple  with  this  subject,  —  tfie  improvement  of  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  condition 
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of  the  workshops.    We  do  not  find  in  the  evidence  transmitted  to  us  in  rehition  to  ^'^e  ^he^Hosiert 
numerous  other  trades  and  manufactures  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  that  the  Local    '  kbcom- 
Boards  of  Health  have  originated  inquiries  similar  to  that  undertaken  by  the  Board  at  jiendations. 
Leicester.    Neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that  Local  Boards  of  Health  generally  will  ^heir  ex- 
do  so.    Local  influences  must  be  expected  to  be  in  most  cases  too  strong  to  dispose  ample  not 
medical  officers  of  health  or  other  persons,  whether  connected  or  not  with  the  Local  Board,  likely  to  be 
to  originate  such  inquiries.    The  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  results  of  such  inquiries  f^iiQ^^g^^ 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  the  principal  employers,  in  position  or  in  numbers  within  the  district,  until  specific 
The  duty  of  exposing  defects,  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  capital  to  remedy  them,  provisions 
is  an  arduous  and  invidious  one  ;  and  the  recommendations  would,  in  all  probability,  imposed^ by 
run  counter  to  the   habits  and  opinions  both  of  the  employers  and  of  the  work-  ^^^^^^^  as" 
people,  whom  it  would  be  the  intention  most  immediately  to  benefit.    It  cannot  be  proposed  at 
expected  that  the  officers  of  the  Local  Boards  generally  will  deal  with  these  subjects  §§  197-209. 
until  they  are  armed  with  the  specific  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  they 
would  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  in  the  manner  indicated  at  §§  197-209  of  this  Report. 

295.  To  the  evidence  relating  to  the  hosiery  manufacture,  Mr.  White  has  appended  a  Elastic  web 
short  account  of  a  cognate  branch  lately  sprung  up,  that  of  the  elastic  web  manufacture,  manufacture. 
The  facts  adduced  by  him  (p.  294),  show  that  it  should  be  included  in  any  legislation 

relative  to  the  hosiery  manufacture  generally. 

The  Straw  Plait  Manufacture  and  some  Miscellaneous  Employments. 

296.  Mr.  White  in  his  Report  upon  pillow-lace  making,  to  which  we  have  directed 
attention  above  (§  212),  states  that  the  pillow-lace  manufacture  extends  over  "  a  great  j^^^ent  of 
"  part  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and  Bedford."   Where,  in  those  two  counties,  the  district, 
districts  of  the  pillow-lace  schools  terminate,  those  of  the  straw-plait  schools  begin,  and 
spread  from  those  counties  over  a  great  part  of  Hertfordshire  and  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Essex. 

297.  The  conditions  under  which  these  two  manufactures  are  carried  on  are  so  similar 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable,  had  time  permitted,  to  have  included  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  straw  plait  in  our  first  Report,  immediately  after  that  relating  to  pillow-lace 
making. 

298.  We  now  insert  it,  together  with  Mr.  White's  Report  upon  it,  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Report  (p.  196),  and  proceed  to  add  in  this  place  the  few  remarks  that  will  be 
necessary,  instead  of  interrupting  the  course  of  reference  by  inserting  them  immediately 
after  our  Report  on  pillow-lace  making  (§§  212-243),  to  which  they  form  a  sequel. 

299.  According  to  the  Census  of  186l,  there  were  engaged—  ^  byed. 
In  straw-plait  making, — 

Males  of  all  ages  -  -  -  2,128 
Females   -----  27,739 

 29,867 


In  straw-plait  making  up  (straw  hat  and  bonnet 
manufacture), — 

Males  of  all  ages       -       -       -  1,687 

Females   -              ...  16,489 


18,176 
48,043 


Of  these  there  were  females  under  20, — 

In  straw-plait  making  -  -  10,271 
In  straw-plait  making  up   -       -  4,642 


Total  females  under  20  -  -  14,913 

Males  under  20, — 

In  straw-plait  making        -  -  l,56l 

In  straw-plait  making  up   -  -  277 


Total  males  under  20     -       -  1,838 


Total  of  both  sexes  under  20  -  16,751 

Of  these,  Mr.  White  estimates  (D.  21)  that  there  were  in  round  numbers  6,000 
children  and  7,000  young  persons  ;  total,  13,000.  And  to  these  are  to  be  added  many 
children  under  5  years  of  age,  probably  not  returned  in  the  Census  as  so  engaged  (D.  22). 

300.  A  gentleman  conversant  with  this  manufacture  states  that  it  gives  employment  to 
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between  50,000  and  100,000  persons  (D.  9,  d.  41).  It  has  been  seen  that  the  Census 
confirms  the  first  number.  It  is  probable  that  in  times  of  good  trade  the  numbers 
approximate  to  the  larger  sum.  But  the  gentleman  referred  to,  included  also  persons 
engaged  in  other  employments. 

301.  The  stravv-plait  manufacture  consists  of  two  distinct  branches, — ■ 

Straw-plait  making  (in  straw- plait  schools). 
Straw-plait  making  up  (in  warehouses  and  workrooms). 

302.  The  straw-plait  making  is  carried  on  upon  just  the  same  s^'stem,  in  places  of  just 
the  same  kind,  and  by  persons  of  like  age  and  sex,  as  the  pillow-lace  making  (D.  2). 

303.  In  like  manner,  the  "  making  up  of  the  plait  into  the  articles  for  which  it  is  used^" 
i.e.,  the  straw  bonnet  or  hat  manufacture,  "  corresponds  closely,  as  to  system,  places  of 
"  work,  and  persons  employed,  with  the  employment  of  lace  finishing,"  and  with  some 
varieties  of  wholesale  millinery  (D.  3). 

304.  Accordingly,  Mr.  White  states  (D.  4)  that,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  "  any  practical 
"  conclusions  formed  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  pillow-lace  making  would 
"  be  equally  applicable  to  that  of  straw-plait  making,  and  any  with  reference  to  those 
"  of  lace  finishing  and  wholesale  millinery  equally  applicable  to  that  of  making  the  plait." 
The  evidence  entirely  bears  out  this  opinion. 

Straw  Plait  Schools. 

305.  "  Children  are  taught  plaiting  in  these  schools  usually  at  4  years  old,  some  at  3i, 
"  and  they  can  clip  the  loose  straws  off  younger,  when  about  3^  or  3.  Lizzie  Ibbins  there, 
"  who  is  between  2  and  3  years  old,  is  clipping  some  plait  made  by  her  sister  elsewhere. 
"  Lizzie  Cook,  who  was  3  last  month,  I  think,  can  clip  her  'ten'  (yards)  in  a  day" 
"  (d.  7)-  People  reckon  to  set  children  down  to  plait  at  4  years  old  and  after"  (d.  2). 
"  Some  begin  plaiting  a  few  weeks  before  they  are  4,  but  4  is  the  age  of  most  for 
beginning." 

These  young  children  remain  at  the  plaiting  school  from  9  a.m.  to  1,  and  from  2  p.m. 
to  4.  When  about  7  years  old  they  return  at  5  p.m.  and  work  till  8.  The  younger 
children  will  therefore  have  six  hours  of  work  a  day,  and  those  7  years  old  9  iiours. 
There  is  rarely  any  attempt  at  education.  The  school  proper  is  spoken  of  by  the 
children  as  "the  reading  school,"  or  the  "natural  school"  (d.  16,  d.  21),  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  plait  school,  the  office  of  which  latter  is  simply  to  keep  the  children 
at  work,  or  to  see  that  they  accomplish  the  task  required  of  them  by  the  parents.  "  Tiie 
"  children  have  so  many  yards  to  do,  and  then  their  mothers  sell  the  pUit  (d.  2). 
"  Though  my  place  is  called  a  school,  I  do  not  teach  plaiting,  but  merely  keep  the 
"  chihlren  to  their  work,  and  see  that  they  do  the  number  of  yards  set  to  them  by  their 
"  parents,  which  is  according  to  their  age  and  the  kind  of  plait  they  are  taught  by  their 
"  friends  before  they  come  to  me.  I  used  to  teacli  them  some  reading  too,  but  found 
"  that  too  much,  and  do  not  do  it  now"  (d.  13).  "Many  will  do  a  score  yards  in 
"  a  day,  and  sometimes  two  score,  but  they  do  not  like  to  do  so  much  often.  About 
"  30  yards  seem  counted  the  most  proper  day's  work,  to  take  the  bigger  ones  "  (/izc?.) ; 
'"  the  straw  cuts  their  fingers  and  their  mouths  too,  as  they  draw  it;  through  their  mouths 
"  because  it  breaks  off  if  it  is  not  damp"  {ibid).  "  They  are  set  so  many  yards  by  their 
"  mothers,  and  the  mistresses  who  get  the  most  work  out  of  them  are  most  patronized" 
(d.  24);  "  but  if  they  do  not  finish  at  school  the  number  of  yards  set  to  them  their 
"  mothers  make  them  do  it  at  home,  so  it  would  be  all  the  same.  If  they  think  tlie  child 
"  can  earn  Qd.  they  make  it.  Children  have  been  kept  at  work  at  home  very  late;  up 
"  till  10,  11,  and  12  *  *.  It's  ruining  the  children  when  they  are  driven  so.  As  they 
"  grow  up  they  do  not  care  so  much  about  their  parents,  and  leave  them.  The  parents 
"  do  not  study  their  children's  welfare,  but  only  seem  to  see  how  much  they  can  get  out 
«  of  them  "  *  *  (d.  25). 

This  is  the  life  of  these  children  up  to  the  age  of  from  12  to  14.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  ignorance  and  vice  abound  among  a  population  so  reared  ;  and  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  Parliament  will  be  disposed  to  give  effect  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraph  by  the  Kector  of  Toddington  (d.  23). 

"  Hardly  one  young  man  or  woman  can  write  even  her  own  name.  The  marriage  registers  can  prove 
this.  Very  few  can  read,  judging  by  the  congregation  at  church,  very  few  of  whom  use  a  prayer 
book.  Vast  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  loitering  about  the  lanes  at 
night,  and  especially  on  Sundays.  Their  morals  are  at  a  very  low  ebb,  A  large  average  of  the  women 
have  illegitimate  children,  and  some  at  such  an  early  age  as  quite  to  startle  even  those  who  are  at 
home  in  criminal  statistics.  I  greatly  feel  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  to  keep  the  straw- 
plaiting  within  bounds,  and  sincerely  hope  something  effectual  may  result  from  the  consideration 
taken  in  this  matter  in  Parliament.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  England,  and  have  sjDent  some  con- 
siderable time,  from  a  month  to  a  year,  in  many  parts,  north,  south,  east,  west,  but  nowhere  have  I 
met  with  such  lamentable  ignorance  as  1  meet  with  here,  and  an  ignorance  which  very  little  on  the 
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part  of  the  clergy  can  be  done  to  counteract ;  ignorance  which  I  can  attribute  to  nothing  else  than  The  Straw 
straw  plaiting."  ^^^^^ 

306.  The  extremely  crowded  state  of  tl}e  slra\v-p!ait  schools  affords  an  additional  reason  -; — 
for  applying  legislation  to  them.  We  have  referred  above  (§  209)  to  the  collective  ^^^^^g^^^f 
opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  uictropolis,  that  300  cubic  feet  of  space  i-ooms  so' 
is  the  minimum  that  "ought  to  be  allotted  to  each  occupant  of  a  sleeping  room  or  work  rcowded. 
"  room  "  (see  Dr.  Ballard's  letter,  Appendix,  p.  IQl)*  This  will  aftbrd  a  gauge  of  the 
injury  to  health  likely  to  be  caused  to  these  ciiildren,  confined  as  they  are  6  to  10 

lioLU's  a  day,  in  small  low  cottage  rooms,  in  such  numbers  togetlier  as  to  afford  no  more 
than  12|,  17)  IS-^-,  or  under  22  feet  of  cubic  space  to  each,  as  in  the  instances  referred 
to  by  Mr.  White  (D.  26).  The  smaller  of  those  numbers  represents,  as  Mr.  White 
points  out,  a  cubic  space  "  less  than  half  what  a  ch.ild  would  have  if  shut  up  in  a  box 
"  three  feet  each  way"(D.  26).  "  The  window  in  this  school  was  shut  on  a  hot 
"  summer  day,  but  the  door  open.  The  air  was  of  course  close  and  heavy,  witii  a  strong 
"  smell"  (d.  1).  In  the  winter  drauglits  must  be  excluded  as  the  children  cannot 
work  if  they  are  cold  (d.  13),  and  "in  some  places  they  have  to  sit  so  close  into  the 
"  fire-place  that  tiie  fire  cannot  be  lighted,  so  that  they  have  coal  or  wood  in  earthen  or 
"  even  tin  pots."  *  *  "  These  make  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  I  should  think 
"  that  the  fiimes  must  be  unwholesome."  (Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Horley,  d.  24.) 
The  stravz-plait  schools  are  more  crowded  and  afibrd  much  less  cubic  space  per  child  in 
ordinary  cases  than  the  lace  schools  already  described  (§§  217-243).  They  come  in  all  Straw  plait 
respects  within  the  principles,  in  reganl  to  legislation,  which  we  iiave  ventured  to  lay  should  be 
down  in  regard  to  lace  schools;  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the  straw-plait  schools  an^^'ig^fg!^ 
should  be  included  in  any  measure  deemed  applicable  to  tlie  1  ciCe  schools.  lation  with 

lace  schools. 

Straw-Plait  Making  up. 

307.  The  places  in  Vv'hich  the  strav>'  phsit  is  sewn  or  made  up  into  bonnets  or  hats  are, 
as  in  lace  finishing, 

1.  Factories  or  warehouses. 

2.  Houses,  private  or  so  called. 

Many  of  the  flictories  or  warehouses  are  of  considerable  size  "  employing  200  or  300 
"  persons.  One  employs  350  females,"  nearly  all  adults  (D.  8).  Some,  especially  those 
in  London,  are  described  as  clean,  roomy,  and  comfortable;  others  are  "  like  the  smaller 
"  Nottingham  warehouses."  The  factories  generally  are  said  to  be  "  healthy  places," 
"  the  worst  time  being  in  the  winter  when  there  is  gas,  and  they  cannot  have  fresh 
air  so  well  (d.  43).  But  in  these  factories  the  hours  are  objectionable,  being  usually 
from  9  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  and  for  about  three  months  in  the  year  till  10,  "  with  about 
"an  hour  at  12  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea;"  and  even  those  hours  are  in 
many  cases  exceeded  (d.  44,  d.  43).  The  hours  of  woik  Vv'ere  formerly  longer,  and 
have  been  reduced  without  detriment  to  the  trade.  Mr.  Charles  Lutes  states,  that 
when  he  first  came  to  the  town  (Luton)  "  warehouses  were  open  till  12  quite  commonly, 
"  but  there  is  quite  as  much  or  more  work  done  now  without  working  so  late"  (d.  43). 
In  the  "sewers'  workroom,"  where  small  employers  have  under  them  only  a  few  young 
persons  or  adult  fiemales,  the  hours  are  liable  to  be  longer,  "from  7  or  6h  a.m.  till 
"  10  p.m.,  and  some  will  be  up  till  12  or  till  1  a.m."  "  "for  one  or  two  nighis  in 
"  a  week,  or  perhaps  a  week  in  a  month"  (d.  44).  "The  little  ones  work  for  their 
"  parents,  and  if  they  work  longer  than  usual  their  parents  take  it  all."  *  *  "  If  any 
'"  work  all  night  with  their  parents,  it  would  be  only  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights, 
"  and  under  their  parents."  The  absence  of  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work  by  Act 
of  Parliament  leads  to  irregularity  of  hours  and  overtime.  "  Sometimes  they  will  be  idle 
"  a  day  or  two,  and  then  they  have  their  work  to  make  up  by  the  time ;  indeed  I 
"  have  known  many  leave  two-thirds  of  their  work  till  the  last  day  "  (d.  26).  The 
numbers  employed  in  these  small  cottage  sewing  rooms  is  doubtless  very  considerable; 
"  There  are  an  immense  number  of  persons  in  the  town  and  in  villages  round  who 
"  employ  small  numbers,  some  only  tens  and  fives,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  work 
"  at  younger  ages"  than  l6  (d.  41),  "and  for  longer  hours  than  in  the  factories." 
"  Besides  those  who  work  in  the  large  factories  there  are  great  numbers  employed  in 
"  smaller  places  ;  and  even  private  families  sew,  block,  and  finish  bonnets  and  hats 
"  entirely  at  home.  In  such  places  persons  I  believe  are  employed  much  younger 
"  and  work  longer  than  in  the  large  factories"  (d,  40).  The  facts  regarding  the  The  facts 
factories  or  warehouses,  and  the  houses,  private  or  so  called,  in  the  plait  seeing  trade  are  the  same 
being  plainly  analogous  to  those  of  the  warehouses  and  the  private  houses,  where  children  those  of 
work  for  wages  in  the  lace  trade,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  they  should  fin^hinc 
2.  f  »  S 
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be  included  in  the  measure  of  which  we  have  already  submitted  the  outlines  in  the 
portion  of  our  report  above  refisrred  to  (§§  197-209). 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Work  in  Ireland. 

308.  Limerick  lace  is  made  "  by  embroidering  net  or  muslin  with  the  hand  and  needle  " 
(d.  63).  "There  are  three  factories  and  a  few  smaller  places  of  woik  for  lace  of  this 
"  kind  in  Limerick,"  bul  the  numbers  employed,  which  were  1,500  females  six  years 
ago,  have  since  much  declined  (D.  34).  The  evidence  shows  tliat  when  trade  is  good  it 
gives  rise  to  long  and  irregular  hours  of  work;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  these 
factories  should  not  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts.  The  manager  of  the  Messrs. 
Forrest's  manufactory  states,  that  "  for  about  three  months  in  last  summer  they  worked 
"  over  their  time  as  long  as  it  was  light  enough,  perhaps  till  9  ;"  and  he  adds,  that 
"  an  inquiry  hke  the  present  is  very  necessary,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it.  It  is 
"  necessary  that  the  young  people  should  be  looked  after  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  that 
"  children  should  work  as  they  do  "  (d.  63).  Another  factory  in  Limerick  visited  by 
Mr.  White  consisted  of  three  adjoining  uninhabited  dwelling  houses,  communicating 
"  inside."  *  *  "  The  rooms  had  a  neglected  appearance,  and  a  fire-place  was  bricked 
"  up  (d.  66).    There  had  been  as  many  as  548  persons  working  there  (d.  67). 

"  Some  of  the  sewed  muslin  work,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  north  of  L'eland, 
*'  is  much  the  same  "  as  some  of  the  Limerick  iace  (d.  63)  ;  it  is  called  applique  work, 
and  is  made  by  muslin  applied  to  net  and  embroidered. 

At  Donaghadee,  on  the  north  coast  of  Leland,  there  are  many  sewing  schools,  /.  e., 
houses  in  which  girls  sew,  or  rather  embroider,  muslin,  under  the  charge  of  a  mistress 
(d.  49).  Mr.  White  describes  them  as  "at  times  crowded  in  the  same  way,"  the 
children  sitting  "  huddled  close  together  "  (^i^^^)  ;  and  the  witnesses  concur  in  stating 
tiiat  it  is  very  unhealthy  work,  from  sitting  so  long.  "  Scarcely  any  girls  have  any 
"  health  at  it;"  and  that  "it  is  very  severe  work  for  the  eyes;"  *  *  *  "their  eyesight 
"  fails  very  early  if  they  are  lirought  up  to  the  sewing  from  quite  children  "  (d.  50). 
The  hours  are  often  very  excessive,  both  at  these  sewing  schools  and  at  home  with  their 
parents.    A  girl  of  13  states  (d.  51)  : — 

"  I  went  to  a  sewing  school  at  7  years  old.  In  summer  we  worked  from  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  in  winter, 
from  8  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  and  again  from  6  p.m.  till  9  p.m.  We  had  an  hour  for  dinner  at  2,  and  breakfast 
before  we  went,  but  we  did  not  get  out  at  all  between  8  and  "2.  No,  Sir  !  we  didn't  ask.  If  we'd  not 
done  our  task  the  mistress  sometimes  kept  us  in  till  10,  but  never  kept  us  from  a  meal ;  and  sometimes 
she'd  a-brat  us,  sir,  with  a  rod,  a  '  sally '  rod." 

"  In  summer  I  sit  at  work  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  in  Avinter  from  8  a,ni.  till  later  in  the  evening; 
sometimes  it  has  been  till  10,  12,  and  2  a.m.  If  I  begin  at  6  in  the  morning,  in  winter,  it  is  at  home, 
not  here.  I  have  worked  from  6  in  the  morning  till  2  the  next  morning,  but  not  very  often,  and  was 
off  a  bit,  stopping  about  an  hour  twice  in  the  day. 

"  When  you  sit  so  long  your  eyes  grow  weak.  I  have  had  weak  eyes  for  two  or  three  years,  but  I 
can  see  well. 

"  Have  been  at  three  sewing  schools  in  the  place  besides  this,  and  had  about  the  same  hours  at  all  as 
here,  and  all  girls,  both  big  and  little,  had  the  same." 

Jane  Wallace,  aged  16  : — 

"  Have  sewed  on  till  2  a.m.,  but  at  home,  and  begun  again  at  7  a.m." 


Eliza  Johnstone, 


16 


"  Have  sewed  till  between  2  and  3  a.m.,  and  begun  again  at  7  a.m." 

.  There  is  much  other  testimony  to  the  same  effect  (d.  55,  d.  60).  The  Rev.  John 
Hill,  Rector  of  Donaghadee,  states  that,  "  here,  as  in  other  places,  they  work  almost 
"  exclusively  in  their  own  or  neighbours'  dwelling  houses."  *  *  *  "  Girls  begin  work  at 
"  an  early  age,  fronj  7  upwards."  *  *  *  "  Their  health  also  sutlers  from  the  corifinement 
"  at  a  sedentary  work  for  long  hours  in  small  and  sometimes  crowded  rooms  ;  for  the 
"  young  children  often  work  in  sewed  muslin  schools,  to  which  they  are  put  by  their 
"  parents,  so  as  to  be  under  the  charge  of  other  women,  to  teach  them  the  \\  ork  and  to 
"  keep  them  more  closely  to  it  than  the  mothers  themselves  can  do.  Such  a  woman 
"  receives  the  benefit  of  a  girl's  work  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  the  first  few  months,  in 
"  return  for  her  teaching,  and  afterwards  a  small  sum,  usually  2d.  a  week,  for  her  super- 
"  intendence  and  house  room,  &c.  The  profit  of  the  child's  work  goes  to  the  parents. 
"  It  is  now  very  small,  for  a  young  child  probably  not  more  than  It/,  a  day,  and  elder 
"  workers,  who  some  time  back  could  make  1^.,  now  do  not  make  more  than  Ad."  (d.  62), 

It  is  clear  that  these  sewing  schools  in  Ireland  require  the  same  measure  of  legislation 
as  was  recommended  for  the  lace  schools  and  straw-plait  schools  of  England. 

Crochet  schools,  which  used  to  employ  large  numbers  of  females  in  Ireland,  appear  now 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  (d.  71))  and  it  does  not  seem  that  any  legisla- 
tive interference  is  necessary  in  regard  to  what  remains  of  crochet  work,  or  the  hair-net 
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work  vvhich  has  taken  its  place,  or  the  lace  making  in  convents  and  industrial  schools  lation  re- 
(d.  71-73).  _  q^"'^^' 

Hand-loom  Weaving  and  Hosiery  Manufactures  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  " 

309.  The  portion  of  the  hand-frame  hosiery  manufacture  carried  on  in  Ireland  and  Scot-  Hosiery, 
land  is  very  small,  and  is  confined  almost  entirely,  in  Scotland,  to  the  towns  of  Hawick 
and  Dumfries.  In  Ireland  it  is  "  altogether  unimportant"  (E.  2).  The  evidence  presents 
little  variety  of  feature  from  what  has  been  already  given  in  regard  to  the  same  branch  of 
manufacture  in  England  {ibid).  "  The  hand  frames  at  Hawick  all  work  from  6  a.m.  to 
"  8  p.m.,  with  no  special  times  for  meals."  *  *  "  The  children  must  work  as  long  as  the 
"  men  "  (e.  30).  The  small  shops,  generally  stocking  makers,  work  in  summer  from 
6  a.m.,  and  sometimes  5^,  till  8  p.m.,  and  in  winter  from  between  7  and  8  a.m.  till 
between  9  and  10  p.m.  (E.  33).  In  Dumfries,  "the  only  other  hosiery  district  in  Scot- 
"  land  of  any  importance,"  *  *  *  "  tliere  is  no  difference  whatever  as  regards  tiie 
"  system  of  work  (e.  32,  e.  33),  which  is  "  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect  as  in  the 
"  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  hosiery  districts"  (e.  30).  There  is  the  same  habit 
of  working  long  hours  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  small  shops  the  men  get 
out  the  yarn  on  Monday,  do  but  little  on  Tuesday,  and  work  late  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  nights,  up  to  10,  11,  and  12  o'clock.  "  Friday  we  generally  work  till  10 
"  here"  (e.  33).  "  The  sooner,"  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Laing,  "there 
"  is  a  special  hour  for  all  these  classes  of  workers  the  better.  If  they  were  fixed  for  the 
"  boys,  the  men  would  no  doubt  conform  to  them  also.  I  consider  10  hours  a  day  is 
"  as  much  as  any  man  can  work  properly"  (e.  30). 

Hand-loom  weaving  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Mr.  White  states,  (E.  8):  Hand-loom 
"Resembles  the  English  hosiery  manufacture  in  being  to  a  great  extent  a  domestic  employment  weaving, 
carried  on  in  dwelling  houses  or  small  shops  attached  to  them,  and  in  villages  and  scattered  country 
places  as  well  as  in  towns ;  and  also  in  Scotland,  though  not  in  Ireland,  in  its  tendency  in  large  towns 
to  be  transferred  to  large  shops  or  factories.  In  some  cases  these  large  work-places  from  part  of 
premises  in  which  power  also  is  used  for  the  manufacture,  and  therefore  fall  under  the  factory  regulations. 
In  dwelling-house  shops  four  looms  seems  the  most  usual  number ;  sometimes  there  are  only  one,  or 
two,  or  three.    Several  factories  have  from  100  up  to  500,  and  I  visited  one  with  300  and  no  power." 

In  his  review  of  the  extent  and  prospects  of  hand-loom  weaving,  Mr.  White  points 
out  the  probability  of  its  continuance  for  some  time  to  a  great  extent  (E.  4-6).  The 
age  at  which  children  begin  to  weave  is  sometimes  as  early  as  9,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  at  8  ;  but  usually  between  10  and  12  (E.  11),  They  begin  to  wind  "  at  from  six 
"  years  old  upwards  "  {ibid)  ;  many  females  weave  in  small  private  shops,  and  in  some 
country  places  their  proportion  appears  considerably  to  exceed  that  of  males  (E.  13). 
The  entire  population  engaged  must  be  very  large  indeed,"  as  the  manufacturers  of 
linen,  woollen,  flax,  jute,  and  hemp  and  spread  more  or  less  thickly  over  the  prosperous 
parts  of  Scotland,  south-east  of  the  Grampians  from  Aberdeen  or  least  Brechin  to 
Ayrshire  and  the  south-west,  as  well  as  over  tlie  district  near  the  Tweed,  and  towards 
Carlisle,  and  over  the  north-west  of  Ireland  as  far  inland  as  Armagh"  (E.  15). 

Although  the  greater  size  of  the  looms  "does  not  admit  of  any  crowding  as  in  the  Sanitary 
"  hosiery  shops,"  the  general  description  given  by  Mr.  White  of  the  places  of  work  shows  regulations 
that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work-people  would  be  promoted  by  their  being  placed  ^^^g^'^j^^.^g^of 
under  inspection  and  sanitary  regulation  (E.  19).     The  weaving  machine  in  these  ^york. 
branches  of  manufacture  is  called  a  loom,  in  the  hosiery  branch  it  is  called  "a  frame" 
(E.  20),  the  natiu'e  of  the  work  being  necessarily  the  same.    The  winders,  generally 
children,  sit  in  the  same  room,  on  a  small  stool,  and  turn  a  light  wheel  with  one  hand. 
Where  the  worksiiops  are  low,  dirty,  and  damp,  as  so  many  are,  "  and  made  with  windows 
"  which  do  not  open  at  all,  or  have  only  one  pane  which  does,"  sanitary  supervision  is  the 
more  important  to  tiie  health  of  all  employed,  especially  when  the  long  hours  of  work 
are  taken  into  account  (K.  35). 

The  hours  of  work  in  some  of  the  large  shops  or  factories  coincide,  or  nearly  so,  with  Hours  of 
the  factory  hours.    In  others,  and  in  the  small  shops,  the  hours  are  subject  to  the  same  work, 
irregularity  as  has  been  described  above  in  the  case  of  those  employed  in  hosiery  work  ; 
namely,  long  hours  and  much  night  work  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  to  m.ake  up  for 
time  needlessly  lost  in  the  early  part  of  it  (E.  24,  25,  e.  13,  e.  42,  e.  46).    It  appears  Factory 
therefore  most  clearly  that,  were  factory  hours  made  imperative  for  all,  as  they  unques-  liours  ^ 
tionably  ought  to  be,  no  one  would  work  a  less  number  of  hours  in  the  whole  week,  ^^|!^j"g'|nipo. 
but  they  would  be  evenly  distributed,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all ;  the  men  also  having  native, 
become  aware  that  they  earn  more  with  moderate  and  regular  hours  of  work  than  they 
do  in  the  long  and  irregular  hours  (e.  89)  ;  on  this  point  Mr.  White  remarks  : 

"  It  will  probably  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  than  in  two  such  essentially  manufacturing  towns 
as  Dundee  and  Hawick,  one  also  a  seaport,  in  both  of  which  trade  is  now  represented  as  particularly 
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prosperous  and  employment  full,  persons  with  ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  both  regulated  and  unregulated  labour,  as  exhibited  in  these  places,  particularly  some 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  latter  town,  express  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  regulation,  especially  as 
regards  the  employment  of  children  "  (E.  40,  see  also  e.  67,  68,  35,  36). 

310.  It  does  not  appear  that  warehouse  work  is  very  extensive  in  exclusive  connexion 
with  the  branches  of  hosiery  and  hand-loom  weaving  now  under  consideration,  but  the 
same  processes  of  folding  and  lapping,  principally  by  females,  occur,  as  have  been  already 
placed  under  regulation  (e.  13,  and  Mr.  White's  note  e.  15).  The  warehouses  therefore 
in  connexion  with  these  two  branches  of  industry  would  fall  within  the  principle  of  our 
recommendations  regarding  the  lace  and  hosiery  warehouses  in  England.    (§  197-209.) 

The  disposition  manifested  by  several  leading  manufacturers  and  others  as  shown  in 
the  evidence  (e.  2,  35,  36,  67,  42,  19,  11),  in  favour  of  extending  not  only  the 
factory  limitations  as  to  age  and  hours  of  work,  but  also  the  education  clauses  of 
the  Factories  Act  to  these  employments,  is  a  very  satisfactory  indication  of  the  pro- 
gress ol'  opinion  in  that  respect.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  the  present 
transition  state  of  these  two  eraploym.ents  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  go  beyond  the 
limitations  of  the  liours  of  work,  and  the  provisions  of  sanitary  inspection  and  regula- 
tion, which  we  iiave  above  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  lace  manufactures  in  England 
(§  197-209).  The  transition  from  hand-loom  weaving  to  steam  power  is  shown  in 
the  evidence  to  be  in  rapid  progress.  But  the  vast  number  of  hand  looms  still  existing 
in  cottages  and  small  workshops  over  the  wide  districts  of  countr}^  enumerated  above 
would  render  it  impossible  to  enforce,  by  any  machinery,  the  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren under  13  under  the  half  time  system.  To  impose  this  school  attendance  upon  the 
portions  of  these  employments  novv  carried  on  in  factories  where  steam  power  is  used 
would  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  large  portion  which  would  be 
exempt  fi'om  the  regulation,  and  might  be  expected  to  operate  as  a  discouragement  to 
the  salutary  change  now  in  progress  throughout  both  trades  towards  the  almost  univeisal 
adoption  of  steam  power.  For  the  limitations  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  for  sanitary 
regulations,  it  may  be  gathered  from  tiie  evidence  that  public  opinion  in  both  these  occu- 
pations is  pretty  well  })iepared,  and  it  would  appear  that  no  great  lapse  of  time  will  be 
required  for  the  very  wide  operation  of  the  present  tendency  to  substitute  steam  for 
hand  power,  and  factories  for  isolated  cottage  work  (E.  4-6).  Mr.  Tliomas  Laidler  of 
Hawick,  states  on  this  poitit  "my  opinioti  is  hand-loom  weaving  will  dwindle  away.  For 
"  weaving,  all  manufacturers  prefer  power;  but  hand-loom  frames  for  hosiery  will  remain, 
*'  as  there  is  not  sufficient  gain  in  using  them  to  make  the  change  pay  "  (e.  36). 

Mr.  James  Faterson  of  Glasgow  states  that  he  believes  "  power  will  become  very 
"  general,  but  the  hand  looms  will  be  always  used  for  certain  purposes  "  (e.  49). 

Mr.  Joseph  Johnstone,  of  Dundee,  states,  "  power  looms  are  encroaching  on  hand 
"  looms  ;  weaving  in  houses  is  greatly  done  away  with  in  this  town."  At  Kettle  in  Fife- 
shire,  Mr.  D.  Beveridge  states  that  "power  looms  are  on  the  increase,"  and  "the 
"  difficulties  of  weaving  linen  by  power  looms  are  constantly  disappearing  "  (e.  86). 
A  similar  transition  period  was  passed  over  in  a  few  years  in  the  case  of  the  lace 
manufacture  of  Nottingham,  and  in  1861  it  became  easy  to  place  that  manufacture  under 
the  full  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts. 


The  Papepv  Tube  or  "Spool"  Manufacture. 

Summary  of      311.  A  desire  that  the  inanufacture  of  paper  tubes  or  "  spools  "  should  be  placed  under 
Reports  and  the  regulations  of  the  Factories  Acts  lias  found  expression  on  two  or  three  occasions  in 
Mr^^Lon^e^  Parliament.    The  report  of  Mr.  Longe  (a.  page  7),  and  tlie  evidence  attached,  show 
'    that  there  is  no  reason  why  that  desire  should  not  be  complied  with. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford,  where  there 
are  '*  about  10  separate  places  of  work."  The  tubes  are  made  at  other  places,  but,  Mr. 
Longe  believes  "  not  to  any  great  extent." 

The  10  places  of  work  near  Bradford  employed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Longe's  inquiry, 
when  trade  was  dull,  about  250  children,  chielly  girls,  from  7  and  8,  up  to  13  years  of 

These  children  are  liable  to  be  worked  in  busy  times  from  half  past  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  until  7,  8,  and  9  p.m.,  meal  times  excepted. 

They  are  Mr.  Longe  states,  "far  too  young  to  be  employed  for  many  hours  day  after 
*'  day  at  the  same  monotonous  and  incessant  labour,"  while  they  are  necessarily  deprived 
of  almost  all  education. 

Some  of  the  masters  are  desrious  that  the  regulations  of  the  P'actories  Acts  should  be 
extended  to  these  children,  and  they  consider  that  the  half  time  system  would  be  "  very 
"  beneficial  to  the  children  as  well  as  advantageous  to  themselves,  if  all  in  the  trade  were 
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"  compelled  to  observe  it."    Mr.  Longe  states  that  the  work  is  simple  and  uniform,  that  Weaehto 
it  could  be  easily  carried  on  by  relays,  and  the  effect  of  workini]^  with  relays  would,  in  the  Apfarel. 
opinion  of  one  of  the  employers  (9  a.  9),  be,  that  "  more  work  would  be  done  by  the 
"  fresh  lot  in  the  afternoon  than  is  now  done  by  the  children  who  have  been  working  in 
"  the  morning." 

It  appears  that  occasionally  "  children  who  have  been  at  woik  in  the  factories  up  to 
"  6  p.m.,  have  gone  to  work  at  the  spool  shops  after  they  have  left  the  factory  "  (8  a.  2), 
thus  affording  an  additional  reason  for  placing  the  spool  manufacture  under  regulations." 

The  state  aiso  of  the  places  of  work,  as  described  by  Mr  Longe  (7  a.  7),  and  by  Mr.  ^cSre''"''" 
Earnshaw,  one  of  the  certifjdng  surgeons  under  the  Factory  Act  for  the  district  (9  a.  13),  should  be 
shows  the  need  that  exists  for  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Factories  Acts  Extension  placed  under 
Acts  to  be  applied  to  the  workshops  of  this  branch  of  manufacture.  Act^Ext-i 

The  inconvenience  anticipated  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  manager  of  Mr.  W.  Hanson's  factory,  gioi/^cl'^''' 
from  iiaving  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act,  would  not  occur. 
Mr.  Stevenson  states  tliat  in  "leaving  at  night  each  child  has  to  be  settled  with 
"  separately,  and  it  takes  about  lialf  an  liour  to  settle  with  all  of  them."  The  Children's 
Labour  Act  1853,  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  104.)  s.  1,  provides  that "  no  child  shall  be  employed 
"  in  any  factory  before  6  o'clock  a.m.,  or  after  6  o'clock  p.m.  The  detension  described 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  with  each  child  the  amount  of  work  done  during  the  day, 
would  not  be  "  employment."  We  are  informed  that  on  pay  day  "  it  is  sometimes  2-30 
"  p.m.  or  2'45  before  all  the  factory  hands  leave  the  premises." 

For  all  the  above  reasons  therefore  we  recommend  that  the  spool  manufacture  should 
be  placed  under  the  Factories  Act  Extension  Act  (1864). 


Report  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Wearing  Apparel. 

312.  This  Report,  including  England,  L'eland,  and  Scotland,  relates  to  one  of  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  In  its  widest  application 
it  would  embrace  every  form  of  "  needlework  "  prosecuted  for  pecuniary  gain,  and  this, 
whether  carried  on  by  hand  labour  or  b}^  the  sewing  machine.  But,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  some  very  important  limitations, 
although  when  even  thus  reduced  the  number  of  persons  employed  will  be  very  con- 
siderable. As  to  sex,  the  present  Report  has  reference  exclusively  to  females.  In  some 
branches  of  these  trades  boys  and  youths  are  it  is  true  employed  ;  but  the  number  is  usually 
very  small ;  and  as  we  shall  in  a  subsequent  Report  have  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  labour 
of  male  persons  under  18  years  of  age  occupied  as  tailors  and  boot  and  shoe  makers,  we 
deem  it  to  be  more  convenient  on  this  occasion  to  restrict  our  observations  to  females  only. 
The  importance  and  the  nature  of  this  Report,  and  the  limitations  we  propose  to  observe, 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement : — 

Extent  of  this  Inquiry. 

313.  Under  the  title  we  have  selected,  "  Manufacture  of  Wearing  Apparel,"  the  following 
are  the  principal  branches  to  be  considered  : — 

1.  Dress-makers  and  milliners,  including  mantle-makers. 

2.  Seamstresses,  as  shirt-makers,  collar-makers,  ladies'  outfitters,  stay-makers,  skirt 
(crinoline)  makers,  neck-tie,  belt,  and  brace-makers,  tailors,  hatters,  cap-makers,  bonnet- 
makers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  glovers,  &c.    (See  Mr.  Lord's  Report,  pp.  68.  83.) 

Number  employed, 

314.  According  to  the  Census  returns  for  1861,  the  number  of  milliners  and  dress- 
makers in  England  and  Wales  amounts  to  286,298  ;  whilst,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  nearly  300,000  females  find  employment  as  seamstresses,  shirt-makers,  boot- 
makers, tailors,  glovers,  &c. ;  making  a  total  of  persons  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
wearing  apparel  of  nearly  600,000.  (Mr.  Lord,  pp.  68  and  83.)  To  this  large  number 
must  be  added  those  employed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  both  of  which  countries,  and 
especially  the  former,  these  occupations  have  in  late  years  been  extensively  developed. 
In  Ireland,  it  appears  from  the  Census  returns,  that  the  number  of  milliners  and  dress- 
makers amounts  to  50,854,  and  the  seamstresses  to  6l,771j  the  total  thus  being  112,625, 
to  which  a  small  number  of  other  persons  employed  in  needlework  must  be  added. 
In  Scotland  there  are  33,066  milliners  and  dress-makers,  and  18,345  seamstresses,  shirt- 
makers,  &c.,  making  a  total  of  51,411. 
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Wearing       315.  The  following  IS  the  summary  of  these  returns  : — 

ArPAKEL, 


IVIillincrs  Eind 
Dress-makers. 

Seamstresses, 
Shirt-makers,  &c. 

Total. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  - 
„  England  and  Wales 
,,  Ireland 

„  Scotland     -       -       -  - 

370,218 
286,298 
50,854 
33,066 

380,116 
300,000 
61,771 
18,345 

750,334 
586,298 
112,625 
51,411 

316.  The  following  tables,  extracted  from  the  Census  returns  of  1861  for  England 
and  Wales,  show  the  numbers  and  ages  of  females  employed  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel: — 


England  and  Wales. 


At  different  Periods  of  Age. 

All  Ages. 

Under  20. 

Under  15. 

Straw  hat  and  bonnet  makers 
Bonnet-makers  - 
Cap-makers  - 

Tailors   -           -           -           -  - 
Milliners  and  dress-makers 
Shirt-makers  and  seamstresses  - 
Stay-makers      .          _          -  _ 
Glovers  (leather)           .          _  _ 
Shoe-makers      .          .          .  . 
Miscellaneous     -          -  - 

16,489 
5,756 
4,827 
27,386 
286,298 
76,015 
10,598 
22,271 

4,642 
1,362 
1,497 
5,759 
62,877 
10,791 
1,541 
6,622 
18,892 
1,259 

1,470 
238 
404 
863 
5,759 
2,014 
244 
2,579 
2,646 
343 

119,007 
4,733 

573,380 

115,242 

16,560 

London. 

Tailors   -           -          -          -  - 
Milliners  and  dress-makers 
Seamstresses      -          .          .  . 
Shoe-makers      .          -          -  - 
Miscellaneous     .          =          -  - 

12,377 
54,870 
28,074 
22,508 
9,302 

2,379 
10,651 
4,139 
1,948 
1,946 

362 
1,039 
633 
298 
408 

127,131 

21,063 

2,740 

Limitation  of  this  Inquiry. 

\  317.  The  preceding  estimates  include  all  persons  engaged  in  needlework,  whether 

A  working  for  themselves  or  hired  at  wages  by  other  persons  standing  in  the  relation  of 

employers.  But  as  the  present  inquiry  concerns  the  question  of  legislative  regulation 
'  of  the  hours  of  work  and  other  details,  our  investigations  have  essentially  been  limited 

I  to  females  working  for  wages, — a  restriction  which  will  most  importantly  reduce  the 

,  numbers  concerned,  although  to  what  exact  extent  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 

the  necessary  data,  to  determine. 

.i 

"  Division  of  the  Inquiry. 

[  318.  A  glance  at  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  the  Evidence 

appended  to  them  will  suffice  to  indicate  that  in  the  several  branches  of  the  manufacture 

'  of  wearing  apparel  there  are  none  of  those  broad  distinctions  seen  in  other  great 

departments  of  industry  separating  one  from  another ;  there  are  no  such  obvious  divisions 
as  those  characterising  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  of  wool,  or  silk.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  these  occupations  are,  so  to  speak,  blended  together ;  thus  silk  mercers  and 

,  drapers  often  combine  the  business  of  milliners  and  dress-makers,  especially  in  London; 

again,  the  business  of  bonnet-making  is  often  a  distinct  branch,  although  milliners  more 
or  less  are  engaged  in  completing,  though  not  in  making  bonnets  ;  but  what  has  more 

'  ,  specially  bound  these  various  trades  together,  is  the  introduction  of  the  "  sewing  machine," 

which  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  which  promises  to  introduce  a  complete  revolution  in  every  species  of  needlework. 
(Mr.  Lord,  p.  C.  68;  Mr.  White,  p.  B.  12.) 
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319.  But,  although  there  is  a  difficulty  in  limiting  the  different  branches  of  this  manu-  Wearing 
facture,  on  carefully  considering  the  features  by  which  they  are  characterised,  we  have  -^^^el. 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission,  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  divide  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  into  two  distinct  classes.  The 
first  comprises  the  business  of  dress-makers,  milliners,  and  mantle-makers :  the  second 
class  includes  the  several  occupations  of  seamstresses,  shirt-makers,  collar-makers,  ladies' 
outfitters,  glovers,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  &c.  In  the  case  of  dress-makers  and  milliners, 
the  great  distinction  is,  that  as  a  rule  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  premises  of  the  em- 
ployer by  persons  living  in  the  establishment,  and  also  by  what  are  called  "  day  workers," 
who,  although  working  on  the  premises,  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  who  live  at  home. 
In  the  other  great  division  the  work  is  variously  carried  on ;  in  many  instances  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  workers  are  collected  together  in  what  are  in  reality  factories.  Thus 
Mr.  White  visited  an  army  clothing  factory,  employing  from  1,000  to  1,200  persons, 
nearly  all  females;  in  a  boot  factory  he  found  nearly  1,300  hands,  nearly  half  being 
children  and  young  persons ;  and  in  several  other  establishments  of  the  same  kind  from 
50  up  to  several  hundreds  are  employed,  the  tendency  being  to  convert  all  these 
sewing  trades  into  a  wholesale  manufacture  (p.  11.)  In  other  cases  the  work  is  given 
out  by  the  manufacturer  to  small  masters  or  mistresses,  who  employ  a  limited  number 
of  hands  in  their  own  houses ;  but  in  all  these  branches,  with  very  limited  exceptions, 
the  workers  are  not  boarded  or  lodged  with  the  employer. 

We  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  the  occupation  of  dress-makers  and 
milliners. 


PART  I.— REPORT  ON  DRESS-MAKERS,  MANTLE-MAKERS,  AND  partI. 

MILLINERS.  MiLLiNEK8,&c. 

320.  In  order  to  obtain  full  and  satisfactory  information  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
have  instituted  very  extensive  inquiries  in  London  ;  in  the  larger  and  smaller  provincial 
towns  ;  and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  As  might  be  anticipated,  although  the  essential 
characters  of  the  employment  are  uniform,  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  business  is 
carried  on  is  somewhat  modified  in  these  different  localities.  The  facts  set  forth  in 
the  reports  and  evidence  will,  however,  we  believe,  be  found  to  present  a  truthful 
exposition  of  these  occupations  as  conducted  at  this  time.  Partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  persons  'principally  concerned  are  mostly  young  women,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  relations  existing  in  these  branches  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  evidence;  and  from  these 
circumstances  it  also  has  been  deemed  necessary  in  many  cases  to  withhold  the  names 
of  the  witnesses.  Speaking  generally,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  employers  distinctly 
to  state  that  they  afforded  every  facility  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry ;  several  gave 
most  important  evidence,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  valuable  suggestions  for  improving 
the  existing  system  were  made  by  the  heads  of  large  establishments. 

I.  Age. — Sex. 

321.  Children  under  the  age  of  13  years  are  very  rarely  employed,  even  in  the 
humbler  establishments,  as  dress-makers  and  milliners,  although  to  this  there  are  some 
exceptions,  as  will  appear  below.  In  the  case  of  apprentices  the  age  is  usually  14  or 
15  ;  and  in  fashionable  houses  at  the  West  End  it  is  rare  to  find  any  young  persons 
under  17  or  18.  But  in  regard  to  this  last  class,  it  must  be  explained  that  many  girls, 
who  may  have  entered  the  business  in  the  country  at  14  or  15,  at  a  later  age  come  to  the 
London  houses  to  improve  themselves.  Where  sewing  machines  are  used,  girls  of  1 1  and 
12  are  occasionally  employed  as  assistants  to  the  machinists.  In  consequence  of  so  many 
persons  setting  up  in  business  for  themselves,  marrying,  &c.,  comparatively  few  above  30 
years  of  age  are  found  in  the  regular  establishments.  (Mr.  Lord,  p.  69  ;  Mr.  White,  p.  12.) 
From  the  table  given  above  (p.  2),  it  would  appear  that  in  London,  out  of  a  total 
of  54,870  dress-makers  and  milliners,  1,039  were  under  15  years  of  age,  10,651  under 
20,  and  the  remainder,  43,080  above  20  years  of  age.  In  England  and  Wales  the  number 
under  15  amounts  to  5,759,  under  20  to  62,877,  and  above  20  to  217,662.  But  these 
numbers  include  the  whole  class,  whether  employers  or  employed,  and  whether  working 
for  themselves,  a  most  numerous  body,  or  for  wages. 

322.  It  has  already  been  explained  that,  with  a  few  limited  exceptions,  none  but 
females  are  employed  in  this  business  (Mr.  Lord,  p.  69). 
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aveabing  II.  Hiring  and  Wages. 

Apparel. 

ParTi.  ^^3*  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  persons  employed  in  this  occupation  into  two 
MjLLiNfcRs,&c.  classes;  1.  residents;  2.  day  workers. 

1.  Residents. 

324.  Milliners  and  dress-makers  are  usually  apprenticed  at  about  14  years  of  age  for 
two  or  three  years,  in  some  instances  under  regular  indenture  ;  in  others  there  is  no 
such  document.  It  is  not  usual  to  insert  any  stipulation  as  to  the  limitation  of  hours, 
though  those  who  have  considered  the  point  conceive  that  such  a  condition  would  be  a 
great  protection,  and  should  be  observed  (White,  p.  12).  These  in-door  apprentices 
reside  with  and  are  boarded  by  their  employers,  and  pay  a  premium  varying  from  20/. 
to  50/.  A  second  class  of  inmates  are  called  "improvers  ;"  these  are  young  persons  who 
have  already  been  some  time  in  the  business,  usually  as  apprentices,  and  who  come  to 
London  more  especially  for  improvement  for  six  months  or  a  year ;  for  this  a  large 
premium  is  often  paid.  There  is  still  another  class  of  inmates,  consisting  of  paid  assis- 
tants, who,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  receive  salaries  varying  from  8/.  to  16/.  a 
year  in  ordinary  establishments,  and  as  much  as  from  30/.  to  70/.,  and  more  in  some 
cases.    These  last  payments  particularly  apply  to  the  first  and  second  hands  only. 

325.  Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  residents  in  the  houses  of  business  two  classes  pay  for 
instruction  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  feature  is  one  influential  cause  of  that 
helpless  condition  which  is  so  generally  felt  by  these  J'oung  persons,  and  which  compels 
them,  from  fear  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  on 
their  labour,  however  severe  these  may  be.  The  consequence  is,  that  employers  fre- 
quently, when  there  is  extra  work,  place  it  on  these  residents  rather  than  obtain  additional 
day  workei's,  whose  labour  of  course  Avould  have  to  be  remunerated  (Mr.  White,  p.  12). 

2.  Day  Workers. 

326.  The  second  class  comprises  those  who  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  day ;  they  reside 
and  are  boarded  at  home,  except  that  tea  is  often  provided  by  the  employer.  The  wages 
vary  very  much  according  to  skill,  locality,  &c.  At  the  West  End  of  London  they 
receive  from  8^.  to  12.9.  a  week ;  a  few  as  much  as  18*.  to  20*.  When  paid  by  the  piece 
their  earnings  are  much  higher.  In  provincial  towns  some  day  workers  earn  only  .5*.  Qd. 
to  Qs.  ;  others  as  much  as  lis.  and  12*.    For  extra  work  there  is  extra  pay. 

Machinists. 

327.  In  late  years  the  sewing  machine  has  introduced  a  great  change  in  this  business, 
and  promises  to  lead  to  more  fundamental  modificatiens,  in  fact  to  metamorphose  the 
whole  trade,  more  particularly  the  commoner  kind  of  needlework.  As  in  all  similar 
cases,  this  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labour  has  benefited  the  employed,  superior 
skill  and  increased  production  being  involved.  "  Machinists,  as  a  rule,  earn  much  more 
"  than  hand  workers."  Middling  hands  earn  from  14*.  to  20*.,  and  some  very  good  hands 
35*.,  working  12  hours  a  day,  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  wages  are  much  below  the 
above  (Mr.  Lord,  p.  70). 

III.  State  of  the  Place  of  Work  and  Nature  of  the  Occupation. 

328.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  fully  into  details  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  an 
occupation  so  familiar  to  all  as  needlework.  But  as  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  has  been  obtained,  and  as  there  is  at  this  time  among  ail 
the  principal  houses  of  business  a  strong  desire  to  improve  the  existing  system,  the 
evils  of  which  are  so  generally  recognized,  we  are  anxious  to  explain  what,  according 
to  our  investigations,  appear  to  be  the  special  causes  of  the  great  bodily  suffering  and 
of  that  undermining  of  the  general  health  so  fully  described  in  the  medical  and  other 
evidence. 

1.  Worh  Rooms. 

329.  The  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  competent  witnesses  shows,  that  although 
some  improvements  have  been  introduced,  the  condition  of  the  work-rooms  is  on  the 
whole  most  objectionable. 

Thus  Mr.  Lord,  observes : — 

"  The  fact  however  remains,  that  too  many  work-rooms,  particularly  m  '  private '  houses,  are,  in 
the  season,  so  overcrowded  as  to  render  useless  any  mere  window-pane  or  chimney-valve  apparatus : 
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in  not  a  few  ventilation  is  wholly  disregarded ;  while  in  others  it  is  so  ineffectually  carried  out  as  to  Wearing 

excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  the  very  common  practice  of  workpeople  to  block  the  ventilators  up  for  fear  Apparel. 

of  the  tooth-ache  and  face-ache,  which  are  certainly  very  common  among  that  class.     To  persons  pI^l 

unaccustomed  to  sedentary  pursuits  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  the  dislike  to  '  fresh  air '  Miixiners,&c. 

manifested  by  those  who  work  under  such  conditions  seems  almost  incredible ;  the  explanation  furnished   

by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  Homes  (No.  84),  is  na  doubt  the  true  one,  namely,  '  that  working 
'  constantly  in  close  rooms  does  render  them  very  prone  to  catch  cold,  if  there  is  the  slightest  draught' " 

330.  In  some,  but  M^hat  we  hope  are  exceptional  cases,  these  rooms  appear  to  be  in  a 
most  deplorable  state ;  thus  one  witness  says  she  "  had  seen  the  steam  running  in 
"  water  down  the  walls  when  the  gas  was  lit ;"  another  says,  that  "  the  heat  from 
"  the  hot  irons  kept  over  the  gas  fires  Avas  very  oppressive."  At  Southport,  in  a  leading 
house  of  business  "  everything  was  dirty ; "  at  Torquay,  "  the  room  was  very  small  ; 
"  they  used  to  come  upstairs  in  the  evening  quite  beaten  with  the  work,  and  go  into 
"  hysterics  from  exhaustion  and  the  heat  of  the  gas."  In  Scotland  it  appears  that  rooms 
in  the  basement  are  often  occupied  for  work,  so  that  gas  must  be  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  in  some  places  during  the  winter  all  day.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at 
Dundee,  where  they  are  spoken  of  as  "cellars"  (pp.  13,  71,  No.  43,  p.  107,  No.  40, 
p.  105,  "&c.)  Instances  of  a  similar  kind  were  also  met  with  in  London,  Cheltenham, 
and  other  parts  of  England  (pp.  70,  123).  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  is 
here  described,  are  thus  depicted  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  Commissioner  for  improving  Barracks 
and  Hospitals,  after  very  comprehensive  inquiries  in  England  and  other  countries  : — 

"  It  is  this  putrescing  air  poison  v.'hicli  occasions  the  close  foul  smell  of  unventilated  inhabited  rooms, 
especially  sleeping-rooms.  It  saturates  every  wall  and  ceiling,  and  covers  the  furniture.  It  can  be 
scraped  off  and  examined.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  by  respiration,  and  then  it  causes  loss  of  vigour, 
blanching,  blood  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  consumption,  in  many  cases  predisposition  to  fever,  and  to 
general  nervous  ill  health.  In  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  little  good  work  can  be  done,  and  of 
all  the  '  negligences  and  ignorances '  which  afflict  the  workers,  this  neglect  of  the  state  of  work-rooms 
is  the  most  costly  to  the  employer. 

"  There  is  no  escape  from  this  law,  or  from  its  consequences."  (P.  181.) 

2.  Bed  Rooms. 

331.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  state  of  the  bed-rooms  has  given  rise  for 
much  comment ;  although,  speaking  generally,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  has  satisfied 
himself  by  personal  inspection,  that  the  descriptions  given  by  the  girls  themselves  must  be 
taken  with  some  qualification  (Lord,  p.  71).  It  appears  that  the  sleeping  accommodation 
is  better  in  the  provinces  than  in  London ;  and  in  the  establishments  of  silk  mercers  and 
milHners  who  have  shops,  than  in  those  of  court  milliners  and  dress-makers  who  live 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fashionable  world.  Several  painful  instances  of  most  objection- 
able arrangements  are  given  by  the  witnesses.  Thus  Mrs.  Cotton,  for  whose  truthful- 
ness her  present  employer  vouched,  says  of  a  West  End  private  house,  "  the  bed-rooms 
"  were  shocking  ;  in  the  height  of  the  season  three  sleep  in  a  bed  ;  one  bed-room  was  so 
"  damp  that  the  water  would  run  down  the  Avails  :  I  had  to  leave  that  situation  through 
"  ill  health  ;  the  doctor  said  it  Avould  kill  me  to  go  on  so  :  two  of  the  girls  died  of 
"  consumption  ;  my  health  Avill  never  be  what  it  was  "  (No.  39,  p.  105).  In  another 
"  house  notorious  for  long  hours  of  work,  "  the  bed-rooms  are  very  close  and  wretched  " 
(No.  47,  p.  107). 

3.  Defective  Ventilation  and  Over-crowding. 

332.  Although  the  prolonged  labour  is  the  most  obvious  feature  in  this  business,  and  is 
in  itself  a  most  serious  evil,  it  is,  Ave  are  satisfied,  secondary  to  the  mischief  produced  by  the 
long-continued  respiration  of  a  deteriorated,  foul,  and  heated  atmosphere :  no  kind  of 
bodily  labour  induces  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  comparable  to  that  resulting 
from  the  habitual  breathing  of  air  contaminated  by  the  over-crowding  of  human  beings. 
The  continual  complaints  of  fainting,  head-ache,  giddiness,  &c.,  experienced  by  these  young 
women,  and  especially  the  lung  diseases  to  which  they  are  prone,  are  the  results,  mainly, 
not  of  muscular  exertion  and  fatigue,  Avhich  induce  another  class  of  ill  consequences, 
but  of  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  The  follo^ving  case,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  will 
place  this  in  a  striking  point  of  vicAv  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  can  without  injury  to  their  health  be  safely  put  into 
one  work-room  of  a  given  size,  I  received  some  very  useful  information  from  Mr.  Stuart,  of  the 
firm  of  Stuart,  Tayloi-,  and  Co.,  wholesale  milliners,  Old  Change ;  that  gentleman  stated  that  they  had 
area  enough  for  nearly  400  persons  in  their  three  Avork-rooms,  but  had  found  that  when  so  many  as  130 
were  in  one,  several  fainted;  they  had  therefore  limited  the  number  to  100,  there  being  one  or  two  more 
occasionally,  and  thereby  raised  the  proportion  of  cubic  feet  per  head  from  203  to  264 ;  since  that 
regulation  had  been  in  force  no  fainting  had  occurred."    (Mr.  Lord,  p.  72.) 

Mr.  Lord  prefaces  his  account  of  Axntilation  by  the  following  general  remarks,  to 


Milliners,  &c. 
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Af^p\reT     which  we  are  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  employers,  since  they  indicate,  what 
__  '    is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  by  suitable  measures  the  existing 
Tart  I.  ^    defccts  are  remediable. 

"  The  work-rooms  ordinarily  used  by  milliners  and  dress-makers,  whether  in  wholesale  or  retail 
trades,  would  be  in  most  cases  unobjectionable,  were  precautions  taken  to  provide  such  ventilation  as 
would  ensure  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  and  the  admission  of  fresh  air  without  causing  draughts.  In 
many  of  the  larger  establishments  of  silk  mercers  and  others  of  that  class,  contrivances  for  this  purpose 
have  been  more  or  less  successful,  especially  the  invention  of  Mr.  Watson,  which,  although  applied 
in  most  cases  to  large  rooms,  such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Shoolbred,  has  been  at  Messrs.  Howell  and  James' 
adopted  with  great  benefit  to  ventilate  a  number  of  ordinary  apartments,  which  open  on  to  a  common 
well  staircase.  This  result  is  effected  by  having  the  chimney  of  the  ventilator  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  shaft,  communication  between  each  room  and  the  common 
staircase  being  maintained  by  means  of  a  panel  over  the  door  moving  on  a  horizontal  pivot  at  the 
centre  "  (p.  70).* 

It  appears  from  a  careful  admeasurement  of  several  work-rooms  taken'  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  that  the  cubic  feet  allowed  varied  from  80  to  156  per  head;  and  in  the 
bed-rooms  from  178  to  252  cubic  feet  (p.  72). 

333.  Dr.  Ord,  in  his  report,  gives  some  tables,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  34 
work-rooms  examined,  the  allowance  was  in  20  from  100  to  250  cubic  feet;  and  in  the 
other  14  from  250  to  500  cubic  feet  and  upwards  ;  in  37  bed-rooms  a  considerably 
larger  space  was  allowed,  a's  in  27  rooms  out  of  37  the  space  per  head  was  from  300  cubic 
feet  and  upwards.  Dr.  Ord  remarks  that  "  in  some  of  the  large  houses  ventilation  by 
"  special  apparatus  is  carefully  attended  to  ;  but  in  the  commoner  work-rooms  ventilation 
"  is  certainly  disregarded ;  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  found  that  ventilators,  even  when 
"  provided,  are  obstructed  either  wilfully  or  of  neglect.  For  instance,  in  one  room 
"  occupied  by  20  persons,  with  150  cubic  feet  for  each,  and  with  nine  gas  jets  burning,  I 
"  found  that  four  ventilators  were  provided,  but  the  two  opening  into  the  chinmey  were 
"  immovable,  whilst  one  in  the  Avindow  was  pasted  over  with  a  sheet  of  paper."f 


4.  Proper  Allowance  of  Cubic  Space. 

334.  The  signification  of  the  dimensions  above  mentioned  will  appear  from  these  facts  ; 
that  for  sleeping-rooms,  when  properly  ventilated.  Dr.  Sutherland  says  it  has  been  found  in 
the  case  of  barracks  used  as  sleeping  rooms  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  600  cubic 
feet  per  head ;  whilst  in  sedentary  occupations,  such  as  dress-making,  500  cubic  feet  with 
active  ventilation  should  be  allowed.  At  the  Pentonville  Convict  Prison,  each  cell 
measures  800  cubic  feet  and  the  air  is  renewed  rapidly  ;  even  with  regard  to  the 
crowded  common  lodging-houses  of  London,  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  insure  space, 
300  cubic  feet  per  head  has  been  assumed  by  the  medical  officers  of  health  as  a  minimum, 
although  this  allowance  is  made  rather  for  what  is  practicable  than  desirable  (No.  402, 
p.  181,  No.  416,  p.  190-  No  actual  space  is  prescribed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board;  but 
we  are  informed  that  the  architect  invariably  insists  that  tlie  minimum  allowance  for 
each  individual  shall  be  in  the  dormitory  300  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  sick  wards  500  cubic 
feet. 

5.  Renewal  of  Air  necessary. 

335.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  absolutely  large  cubic  space 
per  head,  but,  as  it  is  now  universally  recognized,  a  means  for  its  rapid  and  constant 
renewal,  owing  to  the  active  deterioration  caused  by  respiration. J  As  to  the  exact 
amount  of  this  deterioration,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  poisonous 
exhalations  generated  in  a  given  time,  wherever  human  beings  are  aggregated  together,  it 


*  The  apparatus  of  Mr.  Watson  is  described  in  a  subsequent  section, 
t  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  367. 

:j:  In  consideration  of  the  supreme  importance  of  this  subject  the  following  fsxcts  are  submitted,  illustrative 
of  the  great  activity  of  the  lungs,  and  the  consequent  atmospheric  deterioration.  At  every  time  the  heart 
beats,  it  sends  at  least  2  ounces  of  impure  blood  into  the  lungs  to  be  there  aerated ;  the  heart  beats  72  times 
in  a  minute,  so  that  150  ounces  of  blood  are  propelled  througli  the  lungs  in  tliat  period  of  time  ;  562  lbs. 
in  one  hour,  and  13,488  lbs.,  or  about  24  hogsheads,  in  24  hours.  The  quantity  of  air  respired  is  propor- 
tionally great,  for  at  each  inspiration  about  20  cubic  inclies  enter  the  lungs  ;  and  as  there  arc  about  20 
inspirations  in  a  minute,  400  cubic  inches  of  air  enter  in  that  time,  nearly  14  cu))ic  feet  per  hour,  or  about 
36  hogsheads  per  diem. 

In  illustration  of  the  same  point,  Dr.  Suthei-land  says,  that  when  the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  respiration, 
added  to  the  other  noxious  products  generated  by  that  process,  amounts  to  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  mass  of 
the  air,  it  produces  mischief ;  adding,  that  as  an  adult  gives  off,  by  the  process  of  respiration  alone,  that  is, 
independent  of  the  cutaneous  action,  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  in  an  unventilated  room, 
allowing  300  cubic  feet  for  each  inmate,  this  dangerous  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  produced  in  li  hours 
(p.  181).-i  According  to  other  and  recent  observations,  50  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per  1,000  produces  fatal 
results;  whilst  15  to  20  volumes  per  1,000  produces  severe  headache. — Manual  of  Practical  Hygicn^,  by 
Dr.  Parkes,  p.  87. 
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is  necessary  to  state  that  only  general  or  approximate  estimates  can  be  given,  as,  Wearing 
independently  of  the  errors  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  all  such  delicate  experiments,  ^i^^^el. 
the  extent  of  atmospheric  contamination  by  respiration  is  subject  to  great  variation      Part  l 
according  to  the  age,  the  sex,  the  relative  purity  of  the  respired  air,  &c.    In  the  Appen-  Mili.iners,^ 
dix  will  be  found  some  valuable  observations  of  Dr.  Sutherland  on  the  "  Principles  of 
Room  Ventilation,"  to  which  we  beg  to   refer  (p. -181).     According  to  the  recent 
researches  instituted  by  General  Morin  for  the  French  Government,  relative  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  public  buildings  of  Paris,  it  was  determined  that  in  barracks  2,120  cubic 
feet  of  air  should  be  supplied  per  head  per  hour  by  night,  and  1 ,060  cubic  feet  by  day, 
and  in  the  hospitals  even  a  larger  quantity     the  best  mode  for  effecting  this  renewal 
will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  section. 

6.  Floating  Corpuscles  in  the  Air  of  Work-rooms. 

336.  Exact  and  extended  observation,  joined  with  direct  experiments,  , have  in  late  years 
revealed,  in  regard  to  health,  a  source  of  mischief  in  a  great  number  of  industrial  callings 
previously  not  suspected.  We  refer  to  the  existence,  in  the  atmosphere  of  work-rooms 
and  shops,  of  minute  particles,  consisting  of  dust,  shreds,  and  other  like  objects,  but  also 
including  much  more  deleterious  agents,  consisting  of  the  effete  or  cast-off  organic 
materials  of  the  system,  microscopic  in  character,  but  recognized  by  the  best  observers 
as  a  powerful  means  of  inducing  disease  through  the  medium  of  respiration.  With  the 
exception  of  some  well-known  instances,  as  those  of  the  Sheffield  grinders,  potters, 
miners,  and  others,  there  is,  we  conceive,  no  occupation  in  which  this  cause  of  mischief 
is  more  likely  to  operate  injuriously  than  in  the  work-rooms  of  dress-makers  and  milliners, 
overcrowded  as  they  usually  are,  unventilated,  and  abounding  in  floating  particles. f  At 
present  the  subject  has  not,  in  regard  to  needlework,  attracted  the  attention  it  demands, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of  the  lung  diseases  so  prevalent  among 
needlewomen  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  excess  of  these  floating  particles,  acting, 
some  as  mere  mechanical  irritants  in  the  air  passages,  but  others,  being  absorbed  into  the 
systiem,  operating  most  actively  as  organic  poisons.  This  being  so,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  by  proper  medical  superintendence  and  advice,  this  great  evil  may  be  greatly 
reduced,  inasmuch  as  by  means  of  efficient  ventilation  these  noxious  particles  may  be 
drawn  off  and  removed. 

7.  Injurious  Effects  of  Gaslight. 

337.  Next  to  overcrowding,  the  prolonged  use  of  gas,  in  those  establishments  where  the 
work  goes  on  through  a  large  portion  of  the  night,  exerts  a  most  deleterious  influence  on 
health,  and  this  in  three  ways  : — 1,  By  the  rapid  deterioration,  or  poisoning  of  the  air. 
We  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Letheby,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  medical  officer  of  health  of 
the  city  of  London,  for  some  valuable  observations,  the  results  of  his  own  experiments, 
showing  the  amount  of  a,erial  vitiation  by  various  illuminating  agents,  and  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  common  gaslight  giving  the  light  of  12  standard  sperm  candles,  vitiates 
50*2  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  consuming  3*30  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  producing  2*01 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  (p.  184). 

388.  2.  By  the  excessive  heat  induced.  Among  the  distressing  results  of  all  this 
prolonged  labour,  the  most  urgent  complaints  are  made  of  the  high  temperature  of  the 
work-room,  arising  especially  from  the  extended  use  of  gas.  This,  as  a  general  fact,  is 
universally  recognized  ;  but  the  amount  of  the  mischief  is  not  so  well  known,  and 
therefore  we  may  state  that,  according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  one  common  gaslight  will  in  one 
hour  raise  the  temperature  of  nearly  700  cubic  feet  from  the  ordinary  temperature  of  60° 
to  the  uncomfortable  temperature  of  80"  (p.  184). 

339.  3.  By  the  glare  and  flickering  motion.  As  the  question  of  the  influence  of  prolonged 

needlework  upon  vision  has  attracted  great  attention,  we  have  obtained,  through  the 

  i* 

*  Quoted  in  Statistical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Reports  of  Army  "Medical  Department  for  1861,  p.  312. 

f  Upon  this  important  subject  many  valuable  researches  have  been  recently  made  in  this  country,  and  on 
the  continent.  By  means  of  the  contrivance  called  an  "  aspirator,"  the  air  of  any  apartment  can  be  drawn 
off,  and,  as  it  were,  filtered  by  being  carried  through  water  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  a  solution  of  the 
permanganate  of  potash,  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  made  manifest  to  the  eye,  whilst  the  microscope 
reveals  a  multitude  of  atoms  of  various  kinds.  In  his  valualale  Report  for  1862,  Dr.  Parkes,  Professor  of 
Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  observes  :  "  It  is  remarkable  what  quantities  of  substances  are  thus 
"  shown  to  be  floating  in  the  air,  even  in  well -ventilated  wards  ;  bits  of  wool,  cotton,  particles  of  hair,  and 
"  epithelium  from  the  skin  are  the  most  common."  (Statistical  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
1861,  p.  309.)  In  this  volume  (p.  380)  will  be  found  a  most  instructive  paper  on  this  subject,  with  mici-o- 
scopical  drawings  by  Messrs.  Hewlett,  Stanley,  and  Reed,  staff  assistant-surgeons.  Dr.  Greenhow  has  also 
pointed  to  the  mischief  caused  by  the  dust,  &c.,  in  various  trades,  as  producing  bronchial  irritation  and  lung 
disease.    (Third  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  p.  102.) 
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Wearing  kindness  of  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  ophthalmic  practitioners  of  London  and  the 
Apparel,  provinccs,  a  large  body  of  valuable  evidence,  to  which  we  beg  to  call  special  attention 
PartL  (p.  184  to  p.  194).  The  concurrent  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  shows,  that  whereas 
[LLiNERs,&c.  Yvrithin  moderate  limits  needlework  is  not  injurious,  the  work,  when  prolonged,  and 
especially  by  gaslight,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  general  causes  producing  impaired 
vision,  by  exhausting  the  accommodative  power  of  the  eye,  by  overstimulating  the  retina, 
by  inducing  inflammation  of  the  more  important  internal  parts  of  the  organ,  &c.  The 
largest  amount  of  the  evil  is,  however,  experienced  among  the  lower  class  of  dress-makers 
and  seamstresses,  whose  physical  condition  is  often  most  depressed  (p,  77).  The  mischief 
may  be  and  is  induced  by  the  simple  prolongation  of  the  work,  exhausting  the  powers 
of  the  retina  and  at  length  leading  to  permanent  defects  of  sight.  But  the  evil  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  flickering  unsteady  motion  of  the  gaslight,  and  also  by  the  deficiency 
of  the  blue  ray.  Upon  this  point  the  medical  evidence  is  very  precise.  Thus  Mr.  White 
Cooper,  surgeon  oculist  to  the  Queen,  remarks,  "  Gaslight  is  worse  than  daylight ;  the 
"  injury  to  the  eye  arises  partly  from  the  flickering  or  unsteady  motion  of  the  flame,  and 
"  partl}^  because  the  gas  is  deficient  in  blue  rays  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  too  red,  and  therefore  too 
"  exciting  to  the  eyes"  (p.  185).*  Mr.  Holthouse,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital 
and  the  .Surrey  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  gives  similar  evidence  as  to  the  injurious  results  of 
gaslight,  especially  in  working  on  dark  colours  or  black  materials  (p.  184).  Mr.  Hunt, 
surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Eye  Hospital,  says,  "  Fine  needlework  of  itself  is  not  injurious, 
but  becomes  so  when  too  long  continued,  particularly  at  untimely  hours  by  gas,  lamp, 
"  or  candle  light,  and  in  close  and  heated  apartments"  (p.  194).  Mr.  Lawson,  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  gives  a  very  careful  description 
of  these  injurious  effects.  "  The  bright  yellow  glare  of  a  room  so  lighted  by  gas  that 
■  *'  fine  work  may  be  conducted,  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  eye,  and  speedily  induces 
"  fatigue ;"  the  eyes  become  congested,  and  the  flickering  motion  tires  the  accommodative 
power  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  worker  is  obliged  to  rest  the  organ  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  recruit  the  exhausted  power  (p.  186).t 

340.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  eyes  become  most  seriously  affected ;  and. 
although  in  most  cases  the  mischief  is  checked  or  removed  l)y  rest  of  the  organ,  the  sight 
is  sometimes  irretrievably  lost,  of  which  Mr.  White  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lawson  mention 
instances  (pp.  185,  186). 

IV.  Meal  Times.  Holidays. 
Food. 

341.  Many  of  the  young  persons  complain  that  the  food  is  often 
coarse  and  unsuitable  ;  and,  in  a  more  limited  number  of  instances, 
insufficient  in  quantity.  But  a  good  deal  of  this  may  arise  from  the 
want  of  appetite  and  debility,  induced  by  long  hours  and  a  con- 
taminated atmosphere  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  quality  of  the  food,  though  plain  and  sometimes  not^^very 
suitable  to  delicate  stomachs,  is  good,  and  the  quantity  sufficient 
( Mr.  White,  p.  15  ;  Mr.  Lord,  p.  73).  But  there  are  many  exceptions  ; 
and  we  would  upon  this  point  call  attention  to  the  valuable  statement 

*  Although  not  connected  with  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  of  Mr.  White  Cooper  on  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  in  2:>ublic 
institutions,  a  subject  which  has  lately  attracted  much  notice  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  complaint  in  some  pauper  schools.  The  only  effectual  mode  of  guard- 
ing the  inmates  from  infection  is  perfect  isolation,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned  ; 
when,  as  in  the  ordinary  system,  the  children  are  allowed  to  wash  in  common,  the 
disease  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Cooper  remarks,  it  may  be  communi- 
cated by  using  the  same  towel,  or  by  washing  in  the  same  basins.  In  the  Appendix 
(p.  185)  will  he,  found  a  description  of  a  simple,  but  efficient,  method  for  isolation 
and  prevention  of  infection  devised  by  Si^  William  Wilde,  of  which  we  append  a 
figure.  An  excellent  arrangement  has  also  for  several  years  been  in  operation  at  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  Greenwich,  with  800"  boys,  by  which  each  boy  washes  separately 
and  has  his  own  towel.  Formerly,  great  trouble  was  caused  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  ophthalmia  ;  but  since  the  plan  was  adopted,  some  20  years  ago,  the  spread  of  the 
disease  has  been  entirely  prevented.  (Report  on  Metropolitan  Workhouses,  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Farre  and  Mr.  Grainger,  1850,  p.  21.)  We  have  ascertained,  by  recent 
inquiry,  that  the  method  continues  to  be  entirely  successful. 

\  Mr.  Lawson  some  time  since  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  danger 
arising  from  the  explosion  of  cheap  and  bad  percussion- caps  ;  and  in  his  evidence  he 
mentions  several  cases  where  the  eye  was  lost  by  this  cause.  Mr.  Lawson  also  stated 
that  he  had  known  similar  results  from  the  spicula  flying  off  in  the  manufacture 
of  steam  boilers,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  suggested  a  preventive,  in 
the  shape  of  a  mask  to  be  worn  by  the  workmen  ;  a  plan,  however,  to  which  the 
employer  made  an  objection. 
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i  of  Mr.  RadclifFe,  illustrating  the  injurious  influences  exerted  upon  health  by  the  bad  and  Wearing 
unsuitable  food  supplied  in  some  establishments,  and  by  the  hurried,  hasty  meals 
(p.  189).  It  is  proper  to  add  that  when  the  work  is  carried  on  longer  than  usual,  extra  ^  Part  l 
meals,  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  are  often,  though  not  always  allowed,  and  that  in  some  establish- 
ments  the  principals  are  careful  to  provide  superior  food  and  even  delicacies.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  White  concludes  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  employers  are  anxious 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  young  women  (p.  15).  The 
poorer  class  of  needlewomen,  it  is  notorious,  are  unable,  owing  to  their  miserable  wages, 
to  obtain  proper  food  ;  thus,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Smith,  needlewomen  form  the  lowest-fed 
class  in  all  the  trades  hie  investigated.* 

j  Meal  Times. 

342.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  food,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
time  allowed  for  meals  is  altogether  insufficient,  and  much  less  than  in  any  other  large 
industrial  calling.  Several  witnesses  describe  dinner  as  a  mere  scramble,  about  10 
minutes  being  devoted  to  it  (No.  38,  p.  104;  No.  39,  P;  105  ;  No.  94,  p.  123).  To  this 
of  course  there  are  many  exceptions ;  thus  in  one  establishment  20  minutes  is  allowed 
for  dinner  (No.  60,  p.  111).  In  another  instance  half  an  hour  is  the  time  (No.  73, 
p.  114).  Another  lady  has  her  meals  with  her  assistants,  so  that  they  maybe  made 
comfortable  (No.  25,  p.  101).  Mr.  White  states  that  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  half 
an  hour  are  allowed,  adding,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  amount  of  time  for  meals 
(p.  15).    Mr.  Lord  says  that  in  the  season  too  short  a  time  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  many 

I  examples  are  given  of  this  in  the  evidence  (p.  73).  Mr.  Longe  reports  as  to  the  towns 
visited  by  him,  that  there  is  very  little  regularity  as  to  meal  times,  20  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  20  minutes  for  tea  being  allowed  (p.  2).  In  contrast  with  this  most 
insufficient  allowance  in  an  occupation,  where,  as  the  labour  is  so  excessive,  longer  intervals 
of  rest  are  demanded,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  in  the  great  departments  placed 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act,  in  which  the  hours  of  work  are  for  w^omen 
and  young  persons  limited  to  12,  li  hours  out  of  them  are  secured  for  meals. 

Holidays. 

343.  It  is  customary  for  all  in-door  workers  to  have  a  holiday  of  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  busy  season.  In  some  few  places,  as  at  Manchester,  the  half-holiday  on  Saturday 
is  granted  (White,  p.  15). 

V.  Hours  of  Work. 

344.  It  is  satisfactory  that  v/e  are  able  to  state  that,  although  this  business  is  still 
unfortunately  too  much  distinguished  from  other  occupations  by  excessive  hours  of 
work,  there  has  been  some  improvement  throughout  the  country  since  the  inquiry  of 
our  predecessors  in  1841-42,  especially  among  dress-makers  and  milliners  in  provincial 
towns  and  in  the  wholesale  city  houses.  Upon  this  point  we  would  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Miss  Newton,  who,  from  being  the  manager  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit 
of  Dress-makers  and  Milliners,  has  had  great  experience  (p.  121,  No.  87). 

Fashionable  Season. 

345.  It  is  familiarly  known  that  in  this  business,  and  in  the  fashionable  houses  of 
London  especially,  there  is,  during  the  three  or  four  months  constituting  "  the  season/' 
an  immense  demand  on  the  resources  of  the  establishment ;  in  fact  the  larger  part  of  the 
business  of  the  year  is  compressed  into  these  few  months ;  and  it  is  this  peculiar 
feature  which,  according  to  the  experience  of  all  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
creates  a  large  part  of  the  evil,  and  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  great  obstacle  . 
to  improvement.  The  general  allegation  of  the  employers  is,  that  in  the  season  they 
have  a  sudden  influx  of  orders,  which  they  must  either  execute  at  whatever  cost  of  labour 
and  suffering,  or  lose  their  customers  ;  that  it  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  in 
these  emergencies  skilful  and  efficient  extra  hands,  for  it  is  alleged  these  do  not  exist ; 
that  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  very  expensive  establishment  all  the 
year  round,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of  retaining  superior  workwomen,  who  alone  in 
fashionable  houses  have  the  necessaiy  skill ;  and  that,  however  much  they  may  regret 
the  evils  resulting  from  these  inordinate  demands,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fully 
admitted,  they  have  no  eff'ectual  means  for  rectifying  the  mischief. 


Sixth  Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  223. 
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Wearing  gj^^^f  Notice. 

Afpakel. 

pIe7i.         346.  An  additional,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  cause  of  the  long  hours,  is  the 
M]LLiNERs,&c.  sliort  notice  so  often  given  by  ladies  for  the  execution  of  their  orders.    The  fact  is 
estabhshed  by  a  large  mass  of  evidence,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  is  a  great 
disinclination  among  employers  to  allow  their  names  to  be  attached  to  such  statements. 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  Lord  speaks  positively,  and  then  observes  : — 

Many  of  such  cases,  no  doubt,  are  attributable  to  want  of  thought  rather  than  want  of  feeling ; 
many  to  pure  ignorance ;  but  the  titled  lady,  who  sent  three  times  before  morning  service  on  Sunday 
for  a  dinner  dress,  must  have  had  a  limited  wardrobe,  and  not  much  regard  for  the  observance  of  the 
day  of  rest"  (p.  82). 

Long  Credit. 

347.  It  is  also  alleged  by  many  employers  that  the  long  credit  often  demanded  and 
given  in  this  business  adds  to  the  evil  by  crippling  the  means  of  the  principals,  thus 
compelling  them  to  exact  more  labour  from  their  assistants,  so  as  to  economize  their 
expenditure  ;  but  upon  this  point,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  the  parties  most  interested 
are  unwilling  to  disclose  their  names  as  complainants.  After  noticing  this,  Mr.  Lord 
adduces  the  evidence  of  Miss  Bramwell,  whose  statement  is  valuable,  as  she  is  the 
superintendent  of  "  the  Home,"  Great  Marlborough  Street,  where  70  young  women 
reside,  who  are  almost  all  employed  as  saleswomen  in  shops,  or  as  milliners  and  dress- 
makers in  fashionable  West  End  establishments  : — 

"  One  witness,  however,  has  no  such  motive.  Miss  Bramwell  holds  a  very  peculiar  position,  which 
makes  her  independent  alike  of  employers  and  customers,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  peculiar  facilities 
for  communications  of  a  confidential  nature  both  from  the  girls  and  their  mistresses.  To  the  evidence 
of  this  lady  I  must  refer  you  for  confirmation  of  my  previous  remarks.  She  thus  concludes  her  obser- 
vations on  this  subject : — '  I  know  that  one  lady  of  title  has  owed  her  general  dress-maker — not  her 
'  court  and  fashionable  dress-maker — 70^.  for  three  years,  and  actually  has  not  given  her  a  single 
'  order  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  They  often  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent,  or 
'  even  the  day  workers  at  the  week's  end,  though  hundreds  of  pounds  are  owed  them.'"  (No.  82, 
p.  118.) 

Want  of  System. 

348.  Those  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  business  allege,  and  with  justice,  that  a 
chief  cause  of  the  long  hours  is  the  want  of  proper  arrangements  and  management. 
Sometimes  the  forewoman  is  at  fault ;  sometimes  the  principal  ;  frequently  the  young 
persons  themselves,  "  who  dawdle  away  their  time  in  the  morning,"  make  mistakes, 
&c.  (p.  81). 

In-door  Hands. 

349.  The  very  extended  evidence  in  the  Appendix  demonstrates  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  hours  of  work  during  the  fashionable  season  are  still  often  excessive, 
though  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  many  of  these  establishments  : — 

"  It  is  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  private  establishments  of  fashionable 
dress-makers  there,  and  not  at  the  houses  of  silk  mercers  who  have  a  dress-making  department,  however 
fashionable  their  connexion,  that  oppressive  hours  of  work  are  still  the  rule  for  the  three  or  four  months 
between  March  and  July,  of  which  the  London  season  consists. 

"The  evidence  which  I  have  taken  upon  this  point,  and  which  is  considerably  more  than  that  which 
I  lay  before  you,  bulky  as  that  is,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  the  usual  hours  in  such  private  houses 
during  that  period  are  at  least  14  and  more  commonly  15  a- day,  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  while  many 
work  longer  than  even  that.  In  the  week  before  a  drawing-room,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  in 
a  season,  these  are  exceeded  constantly  to  the  extent  of  two  and  three  hours  for  several  nights,  and  on 
the  day  and  night  immediately  preceding  the  drawing-room  it  is  a  common  thing  to  work  for  20 
hours,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  night  through  "  (Mr.  Lord,  p.  74). 

350.  In  individual  instances  these  hours,  long  as  they  are,  have  often  been  exceeded ; 
thus  one  young  person  occasionally  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  3  the  next  morning,  *'  night 
"  after  night  for  weeks  together."  Another  witness  says,  "  we  were  always  up  by  6  a.m., 
"  and  never  in  bed  before  12,  from  April  to  the  end  of  June  ;  and  often  we  were  later," 
"  The  girls  in  the  house  worked  till  4  a.m.  for  three  nights,  and  till  3  a.m.  on  one 
"  night ;"  this  was  before  a  drawing-room  (p.  74). 

351.  In  many  of  the  provincial  towns  the  evil  of  long  hours  seems  to  be  as  great  as  in 
London.  Thus  in  one  establishment  in  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Lord  says,  they  worked 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  II  p.m.  for  five  weeks  every  night  except  Saturday;  in  Exeter  one 
girl  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.,  sometimes  to  I  and  2  p.m. ;  in  Bath  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  ;  at  Southport  from  8  a.m.  to  midnight  for  a  month 
(p.  74).  Mr.  White  also  reports  of  the  different  towns  he  visited  that  "  the  usual  hours 
"  for  in-door  workers  to  begin  is  8  a.m.  or  soon  after ;  in  some  they  habitually  work 
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"  till  11  p.m.,  in  others  only  in  the  season;  but  the  work  is  occasionally  continued  ^p/^'^'^ 

"  much  longer."    In  one  house  at  Manchester  they  worked  regularly  for  five  or  six  ^   

months  in  the  summer  from  8  a.m.,  and  often  from  6  or  6,  till  12  p.m.,  sometimes  till  ^^^^^^^^1^^ 

1,  2,  and  3  a.m.,  and  three  times  all  night.   At  Edinburgh  one  employer  states  her  hours  '   ' 

to  be  for  the-  greater  part  of  the  year  from  8  a.m.  till  11  p.m.;  in  another  house  they 
worked  regularly  for  three  weeks  till  3  a.m.  (p.  14).  From  a  document  presented  by 
Mr.  R.  Denholme  it  appears  that  in  one  of  the  first-class  millinery  and  dress-making 
houses  in  Edinburgh,  which  it  is  said  is  a  fair  sample,  the.  young  persons  were  ^mployed 
more  than  22  hours  per  week  longer  than  what  females  are  allowed  by  law  to  work  in 
factories  (p.  38,  No.  73).  In  Glasgow,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  James  Belford, 
secretary  to  the  "  Glasgow  Milliners  and  Dress-makers  Association,"  the  in-door  hands 
begin  at  8  a.m.,  or  often  in  the  season  at  7  a.m.,  and  for  half  the  year  go  on  to  11  p.m., 
frequently  till  12;  in  the  dull  season  they  leave  off  at  9  p.m.  (p.  42,  No.  94).  In 
Ireland  it  is  stated  that  generally  the  hours  are  far  more  moderate  (p.  14,  p.  51, 
Nos.  148,  149). 

352„  It  also  appears  that  in  the  case  of  most  silk  mercers  and  drapers  in  London,  who 
have  added  to  their  ordinary  business  the  manufacture  of  dresses  and  millinery,  even  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  they  rarely  exceed  12  hours  (p.  75). 

Dai/  Workers. 

353.  As  a  general  rule,  the  assistants  who  work  by  the  day  have  moderate,  stated 
hours  ;  they  also  have  usually  an  hour  for  dinner ;  but  to  both  of  these  statements  there 
are  many  exceptions,  so  that  at  times  of  pressure  they  go  on  till  midnight,  or  even  later. 
In  one  large  mourning  establishment  the  day-workers,  according  to  Miss  Bramwell,  the 
manager  of  the  Home  "  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  work  from  8  or  9  a-m.  till  1 1  p.m. 
all  the  year  round.  The  superintendent  of  another  Home,  Avhere  60  young  women 
reside,  says  the  hours  do  not  usually  exceed  12;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 
Mrs.  Chevallier,  the  superintendent  of  the  Home,  Great  Ormond  Street,  says  that  at 
the  West  End,  especially  on  occasion  of  weddings,  mourning,  &c.,  the  hours  are  some- 
times very  late  (pp.  14,  74,  118,  Nos.  82,  83,  84). 

354.  The  hours  of  work,  as  might  be  expected  from  what  is  explained  above,  are 
for  all  classes  much  more  moderate  out  of  the  ftishionable  season,  at  which  period  many 
employers,  anxious  for  the  health  of  the  young  pei^sons,  grant  a  holiday  for  some 
considerable  time.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  in  not  a  few  establishments 
"the  hours  are  14  for  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  and  some  frequently  work  in  the 
"  autumn  and  winter  15  and  16  hours  a  day"  (p.  74). 

355.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  many  details  as  to  the  hours  in  some  of  the  more 
peculiar  branches  of  the  business,  as  mantle-makers,  wholesale  milliners,  &c.  (p.  75). 

VI.  Effect  of  Employment  on  Physical  Condition. 

356.  In  a  preceding  section  we  have  described  the  influence  of  the  prolonged  hours 
of  work,  and  especially  of  gaslight,  on  vision.  We  have  in  this  place  to  refer  to  the 
effects  produced  on  the  general  health,  upon  which  subject  a  large  amount  of  medical 
and  other  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

357.  The  evils  of  these  prolonged  hours  are,  it  is  familiarly  known,  greatly  exasperated 
by  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  occupation,  and  even  by  the  constrained,  stooping  position 
assumed  for  so  long  a  period  consecutively,  by  which  all  the  functions  of  life  are  impeded, 
and  particularly  the  respiration,  as  late  researches  in  the  somewhat  analogous  instance  of 
the  tailors  iiave  shown.*  The  most  painful  results  are  thus  occasionally  induced ;  and 
even  the  simple  act  of  long  standing  may  cause  much  suffering,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  instance  : — 

"  As  for  standing,  some  there  have  stood  day  after  day  for  weeks  at  trimming  the  trains  or  ball  dresses 
till  they  got  very  ill ;  their  legs  swelled  and  their  feet  blistered.  I  have  myself  stood  for  three  whole 
•days.  1  was  not  so  bad  as  they  were,  but  my  feet  were  badly  bUstered  and  my  legs  swollen  too." 
(P.  107.) 

358.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  there  is  a  more  general  accordance  among  medical 
practitioners  than  that,  as  a  class,  needle-women  suffer  most  seriously  in  their  health,  and 
especially  from  consumption  and  other  pulmonary  complaints,  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  of  the  uterus,  &c.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  explain  that,  although 
all  are  liable  to  and  more  or  less  do  suffer  from  this  sedentary  occupation,  the  women 


*  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council.  Dr.  Smith  (p.  418)  remarks  that  the  sitting  posture 
iissumed  by  tailors  for  so  long  a  period  each  day  greatly  impedes  the  breathing,  which  is  indeed,  in  this 
class,  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum. 
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Wearing    engaged  in  the  commoner  sort  of  work,  seamstresses,  shirt-makers,  &c.,  are  those  who 
apt^vrel.    principally  fall  under  medical  observation  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals.    The  higher  class 
Part  I.     of  drcss-makcrs  and  milliners  suffer  less,  partly  on  account  of  their  superior  condition  as  to 
iLLiNERs,&c.  ^^^^^       lodging,  and  partly  because  a  large  proportion  among  them  come  to  the  fashion- 
able establishments  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  either  set  up  for  themselves  in 
business,  or  return  to  the  country. 

359.  Although  this  question  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive statistics,  showing  the  exact  influence  of  employment  on  sickness  and  mortality, 
are  at  present,  so  far  as  regards  females,  still  wanting.  In  the  absence  of  this  more 
precise  information,  in  addition  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  valuable  statements  of  several  medical  practitioners,  as  well  as 
of  the  views  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  more  especial  attention.  In  order  to 
prevent  repetition,  we  propose  to  consider  in  this  place  the  question  of  health  as  concerns 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel,  whether  dress-makers, 
milliners,  or  ordinary  needle-women. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lord's  report  presents,  we  are  satisfied,  a  correct 
general  view  of  the  whole  subject : — 

"  But  it  is  not  the  weakly  ones  alone  that  fall  victims  to  the  conditions,  whether  of  late  hours  or  of 
unhealthy  apartments,  under  which  this  business  exists.  The  poor  girl  at  Ryde  'who  was  quite 
'  observed  there  for  her  good  looks  and  health,'  dying  of  consumption  after  a  year  in  London  (No. 
141);  the  two  who  had  been  very  well  in  Plymouth,  utterly  broken  down  by  one  season  at  the  West 
End  (No.  136) ;  the  painful  iteration  throughout  this  evidence,  '  my  health  has  suffered;  my  constitu- 
'  tion  has  been  very  much  impaired;  very  many  suffer;  I  was  myself  very  strong;'  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  '  They  are  continually  ailing ;  their  appetite  fails  with  long  sitting  in  close  rooms ;  coughs 
'  and  face-aches  are  very  general,  and  head-aches  too;  they  often  faint  at  their  work;  it  is  so  usual  that 
'  no  particular  notice  is  taken,'  (No.  40.)  'I  do  assure  you  it  was  quite  sad,'  says  a  day- worker, 
speaking  of  the  residents  where  she  v/orked  last  season,  'to  look  at  their  pale  faces,  and  see 
'  them  walk  quite  crippled  with  swelled  feet  by  standing  so  long  at  the  trains.  The  servants  were 
'  far  healtliier  tlian  the  young  ladies  in  that  housed  (No.  42.)  '  No  doubt,'  remarks  a  very  superior 
first  hand  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  the  West  End,  '  needlework  does  affect  you  in 
'  the  course  of  years.  It  is  not  so  much  that  dress-makers  get  really  ill,  but  they  become  gradually, 
'  almost  imperceptibly,  weaker.  A  little  thing  soon  knocks  them  doion.'  (No.  13.)  In  that  last  sentence 
the  whole  effect  of  their  work  upon  their  health  is  briefly  epitomized  "  (p.  77). 

360.  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  his  last  report 
for  1863  (p.  23),  as  the  result  of  extended  investigations  has  arrived  at  this  general 
conclusion  as  to  in-door  labour-;  "  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  a  district  are 
"  attracted  to  any  collective  in-door  occupation,  in  such  proportion,  other  things  being 

equal,  the  district  death  rate  by  lung  diseases  will  be  increased." 

361.  The  interesting  inquiry  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  affords  the  best  illustration  of  this 
principle.  This  gentleman  found  by  personal  inquiry,  that  among  20  young  women 
employed  in  the  higher  class  of  West  End  houses  of  business,  who  considered 
themselves  to  be  quite  well,  in  onlyone  case  could  the  health  be  called  good ;  in  all  "  the 
"  remaining  instances,  the  health  was  more  or  less  disordered  "  (Appendix,  p,  188). 

362.  Mr.  Flintoff,  surgeon  to  the  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of  dress-makers 
and  milliners,  who  has  thus  had  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  observation, 
says  :  — 

"  My  experience  during  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  dress-makers'  and 
milliners'  institution,  as  medical  attendant,  is,  that  owing  to  the  long  continuous  sedentary  employment 
that  the  young  women  are  subjected  to  in  the  West  End  houses  of  business,  chest  complaints  generally 
prevail,  also  defective  action  of  the  liver,  and  dyspepsia;  hence,  in  many  instances,  they  are  not  able  to 
take  sufficient  to  sustain  the  vital  functions  properly.  From  the  long  and  continuous  straining  of  the 
eyes  during  working  hours  they  become  bloodshot,  frequent  head-ache  is  induced,  and  from  this 
diversion  of  the  proper  nervous  action  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  the  maladies  before 
mentioned  are  brought  on  "  (p.  187). 

363.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  an  interesting  statement  of  Dr.  Letheby,  who  has 
during  nine  years  classified  every  death  in  the  city  of  London  according  to  age,  sex, 
and  occupation.  So  far  as  the  available  data  extend,  it  would  appear  that  among  the 
needle-women  in  the  city,  but  who  as  a  body  belong  to  the  humbler  class  of  seamstresses, 
there  is  an  excessive  mortality,  and  especially  from  consumption  and  continued  fever 
(P-  ^83). 

Several  distressing  instances  of  death  from  consumption  are  mentioned  by  the  witnesses. 
Thus  Mrs.  Cotton,  who  had  been  a  first  hand  at  a  West  End  private  house,  where  they 
worked  18  hours  a  day,  says  two  of  the  girls  there  died  of  consumption  (p.  105). 
The  superintendent  of  a  Home  says  that  in  less  than  two  years  three  of  their  inmates 
died  of  consumption  (p.  120). 

364.  The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Ord  in  his  inquiry  is  that  "  according 
"  to  the  evidence  of  persons  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  dress-makers  undergo  a  slow 
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"  but  well  marked  physical  deterioration,  which  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  due  to  Weahing 
"  the  length  of  the  hours  of  work,  the  impure  atmosphere  of  work-rooms  ;  and,  in  ^J'p^En. 
"  the  case  of  many  of  the  day-M'orkers,  a  deficiency  of  food."*  PaetI. 

Dr.  Lankester,  one  of  the  coroners  for  Middlesex  and  medical  officer  of  health  fov  ^JiJ'I-iners,&c. 
St.  James'  Westminster,  in  whose  district  therefore  so  many  of  the  principal  of  these 
establishments  are  situated,  and  who  has  carefully  considered  the  question  of  the 
public  health,  says,  "  there  is  no  better  established  fact  in  the  history  of  the  causes 
"  of  disease  than  that  phthisis  is  produced  from  want  of  fresh  air."  "  It  is  popularly 
*'  attributed  to  cold  ;  hence  the  very  efforts  that  are  made  to  keep  it  off  are  those  which 
"  produce  it."  "  The  sailor,  the  butcher,  the  labourer  who  work  in  the  open  air  are  least 
"  exposed  to  it ;  whilst  the  shopkeeper,  the  milliner,  the  tailor,  and  those  engaged  in 
"  sedentary  occupations  are  liable  to  it."f 

365.  The  medical  evidence  shows  tiie  same  evil  results  in  the  large  provincial  towns. 
Thus  Dr.  Falconer,  physician  to  the  United  and  General  hospitals,  Bath,  remarks  that 
milliners  and  dress-makers,  coming  as  patients,  were  "  in  a  languid,  sapless  condition  ; 
were  "  anaemic ;  and  that  among  them  consumption,  if  not  caused  by  the  occupation, 
"  was  at  all  events  brought  by  it  into  activity  "  (p.  193).  Mr.  Cottle  as  to  Cheltenham, 
"  considers  that  milliners  and  dress-makers  suffer  from  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis,  as  a 
"  class,  more  than  other  young  women,  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to  want  of  exercise 
"  and  bad  air"  (p.  192). 

366.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  sewing  machine  upon  the  health  of  the  operatives  as 
compared  with  other  needlework,  the  evidence  upon  the  whole  is  favourable.  This  is 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Ord,  Dr.  Tripe,  and  of  Mr.  Lord.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman 
states,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  fatigue,  the  eyes  in  some  particular  kind  of  work 
suffered  (p.  170).  In  his  report  Mr.  White  also  says  "  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
"  use  of  the  sewing  machine  is  more  favourable  to  health  than  that  of  the  needle,  on 
"  account  both  of  the  position  being  less  stooping,  and  also  of  the  greater  variety  and 
"  exercise."  Mr.  White  adds,  that  after  inquiry  on  the  point  of  medical  men,  as  well  as 
of  workers,  he  did  not  find  any  special  effect  attributable  to  the  machine  beyond 
fatigue  (p.  16,  p.  90)-  We  shall  have  occasion  to  call  special  attention  to  the  sewing 
machine,  in  describing  the  second  class  of  needle-women,  by  whom  this  machine  is  very 
extensively  employed. 

VII.  On  the  Late  pouR  System,  and  Opinion  of  Employers. 

1.  The  Fashionable  Season. 

367.  We  have  explained  in  the  section  of  the  hours  of  work,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
this  business,  which,  according  to  all  concurrent  testimony,  is,  in  the  metropolis  especially, 
and  in  a  less  degree  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  the  main  cause  alleged  for  the 
excessive  and  prolonged  labour ;  we  refer  to  the  "  fashionable  season  "  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Another  great  source  of  pressure,  and  of  more  general  operation,  proceeds  from 
sudden  and  large  orders  in  the  case  of  mourning,  weddings,  «&c.  That  as  this  business  is 
at  present  carried  on,  this  influx  of  orders  causes  great  demands  on  the  resources  of  the 
establishment,  may  be  true  enough,  but  there  is  ample  testimony  from  the  principals 
of  many  large  and  fashionable  houses  of  business  to  show  that  by  carefully  considered 
arrangements,  and  by  a  good  system,  the  necessity  of  long  and  exhausting  hours  may 
be  obviated.  The  pressure  and  inconvenience  caused  by  a  sudden  accumulation  of  orders 
is  moreover  by  no  means  confined  to  dress-makers  and  milliners ;  it  is  very  common  in 
other  trades  from  shipping  orders  and  other  disturbing  incidents,  and  yet  even  here,  where 
frequently  great  mercantile  transactions  are  involved,  the  moderate  hours  of  the  Factory 
Acts  are  found  in  practice  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  active  and  successful 
industries. 

2.  Regularity  of  the  Season. 

368.  It  is  also  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  although  there  is  this  unequal 
demand  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  the  exact  time  when  the  pressure  will  arise 
is  known  beforehand ;  it  recurs  with  great  regularity  every  season,  and  consequently 
could  by  suitable  means  be  more  easily  provided  for  than  in  many  other  trades  where 
the  fluctuations  are  uncertain  and  cannot  be  foreseen.  In  the  case  of  mourning  and 
wedding  orders,  there  may  be  more  irregular  demands ;  but  in  the  former,  it  is  well 

*  Sixth  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  p.  371. 
t  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  St.  James's,  Westminster,  p.  IG. 
2.  h 
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Wearing  known  the  houscs  inost  extensively  employed  devote  themselves  to  that  branch  of  the 
appakel.    i^^gji^egg  exclusively,  and  are  consequently  better  prepared  for  these  emergencies. 

Part  I. 

Mill™ers,&c.  3_  ^^^g  jj^^^^  unprofitable. 

369.  The  evidence  of  many  principals,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  and  of 
many  first  hands  or  superintendents,  distinctly  proves  that  these  long  hours  are  not 
profitable  even  to  the  employer.   Thus  Mr.  Lord  observes,— 

"  The  disadvantages  of  late  hours  is  very  generally  recognized.  '  My  own  experience,'  says  M. 
Thome],  '  is,  that  if  young  ladies  Avork  too  late,  they  are  quite  fagged  and  useless  the  next  morning. 
'  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  have  the  hours  of  labour  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper 
'  carrying  on  of  business.'  This  witness  considers  that  work  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  with  two  hours 
for  meals,  would  be  a  reasonable  limit,  'for  12  hours  of  work  are  quite  enough.'  (No.  23.) 

"  Madame  Thomel  also  remarks,  '  I  am  quite  sure  nothing  is  gained  by  sitting  up  late  at  night. 
'  One  hour  in  the  morning  is  worth  three  at  night.'    (P.  99.) 

"  A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Harrison  with  reference  to  the  wholesale  trade ;  and  this  is 
the  more  worthy  of  remark,  seeing  that,  although  the  majority  of  the  City  workers,  being  paid  by 
the  piece,  may  work  harder  than  those  at  the  West  End,  while  they  are  about  it,  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  much  stronger  rougher  class  of  girls,  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
the  air  and  exercise  obtained  in  going  to  and  from  their  place  of  work.  '  Last  spring,  when  we  were 
'  very  much  pressed  for  a  short  time,  they  staid  till  1 1  p.m.  for  four  or  five  nights  in  succession  ;  but 
'  the  girls  could  not  stand  it;  many  did  not  come  in  till  about  12  the  next  morning;  and  we  found 
'  that  they  earned  more  by  the  work  they  did  in  the  regular  hours,  than  when  they  were  kept  later ; 
'  in  other  words,  that  they  did  a  greater  amount  of  remunerative  work  for  us  and  for  themselves 
'  between  9  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  than  if  they  worked  three  hours  later'  (No.  199).  Several  of  the  wholesale 
manufacturers  in  Manchester  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  express  themselves  decidedly  in  favour  of 
legislative  restrictions  "  p.  79.) 

4.  Late  Hours  unnecessary. 

370.  Upon  this  point,  as  might  be  anticipated,  there  is  among  employers  great 
diflference  of  opinion;  but  a  review  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners distinctly  proves  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  on  this  subject  since  the 
inquiry  of  1841-42,  many  of  the  principals  of  the  most  fashionable  establishments  having 
given  their  testimony  in  favour  of  more -moderate  hours.    Thus, — 

"  M.  Levilly,  who  has  given  this  matter  much  consideration,  and  was  a  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1855,  is  convinced  that  the  most  fashionable  houses  could  do  their 
work  in  the  season  between  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  at  other  times  between  9  and  9.  Of  the  same 
opinion  is  another  witness,  whose  business  is  of  the  highest  class,  M.  Einstein  (Devy's)"  (p.  79,  p.  99). 

In  another  leading  establishment,  Mrs,  Murray's,  it  is  said,  they  find  that  in  the  summer, 
or  fashionable  season,  13  hours  or  less  suffice,  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  from 
9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  (p.  98). 

Upon  this  evidence  Mr.  Lord  remarks,  that  with  the  examples  of  establishments  of 
such  high  repute,  where  work  beyond  13  hours  or  13|  hours  is  said  to  be  very  rare,  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  longer  hours  than  these  can  be  avoided  by  others  (p.  79). 

Mr.  White  also,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
concludes  that  an  unreasonable  number  of  hours  is  not  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  that  the  business  can  be  conducted  prosperously  for  the  employer,  and  yet 
within  limits  beneficial  to  the  workers  (p.  17). 

5.  Opinions  of  the  Employers  on  the  Necessity  of  Legislative  Measures. 

371.  Upon  this  all-important  question  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  extended  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  some  amelio- 
ration of  the  system  has  been  effected  since  the  inquiry  of  1841-42.  The  efforts  made 
by  several  associations  both  in  London  and  other  towns,  as  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c.,* 
by  forcibly  calling  public  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  by  enabling  employers 
to  obtain  on  emergencies  extra  assistants,  have  also  effected  much  good.  But  the 
details  of  the  evidence  plainly  evince  that,  notwithstanding  these  praiseworthy  and 
benevolent  exertions,  all  voluntary  efforts  have  failed,  and  that  the  hours  of  work  are, 
speaking  generally,  still  excessive,  and  to  the  last  degree  injurious  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  many  thousands  of  young  persons  engaged  in  this  business.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  and  to  the  high  credit  of  many  large  employers,  that  they  have  conscientiously  and 
successfully  exerted  themselves  to  keep  moderate  hours,  even  at  what  seemed  to  be  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  from  the  information  we  have  received,  that 


*  In  1861  the  Glasgow  Milliners'  and  Dressmakers'  Association  was  established  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, with  the  patronage  of  several  ladies  and  persons  of  rank  and  influence  ;  but  already  it  is  crippled 
by  want  of  support,  and  the  office  has  been  given  up  (p.  42). 
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a  larger  number  would  most  gladly  follow  the  example,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  the  ^yp^^t 

limitation  of  hours  could  be  made  general,  so  that  they  should  not  suffer  loss  from   

unscrupulous  competitors.     The  testiaionj  to  this  effect  is  influential  and  precise.  Milliners  &c. 

372.  Thus  M.  Einstein,  whose  business  is  of  the  highest  class,  ( Madame  Devy,  G  rosvenor       — ' 
Street,)  says : — 

"About  70  persons  work  here  in  the  season,  nearly  40  of  whom  are  then  residents  in  the  house. 
My  opinion  is  that  if  the  hours  of  work  for  dress-makers  were  limited  to  those  between  9  a.m.  and  9, 
or  perhaps  10  p.m.,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  girls  themselves,  and  would  not  be  inconve- 
nient in  any  serious  degree  to  their  employers.  They  would  only  have  to  engage  more  hands  for  the 
season.  With  regard  to  our  own  establishment  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  should  not  suffer  from  such  a 
regulation  ;  the  only  thing  needed  is  that  it  should  be  quite  general;  that  all  should  be  equally  restrained. 
But  that  cannot  be  ensured  by  any  mere  moral  pressure  or  social  influence.  Government  must  do  it  if 
it  is  to  be  effectual.  I  should  be  glad  of  it,  personally  speaking,  and  should  be  very  ready  to  submit 
to  it,  for  I  cannot  see  why  young  ladies  should  have  to  work  the  hours  that  men  will  not,  and  indeed 
cannot,  endure  "  (p.  99). 

373.  Madame  Thomel,  Regent  Street,  says,  "  If  you  want  to  do  any  good  in  stopping 
"  long  hours  of  work,  you  must  make  it  a  rule  for  us,  and  make  us  observe  it  by 
"  Act  of  Parliament ;  there  is  no  other  way  "  (p,  99)- 

Upon  the  need  of  legislation,  and  the  advantage  of  it,  Mr.  Lord  adduces  the  remarks 
of  Madame  Jacobi,  who  says  : — 

"  As  it  is,  if  I  refuse  a  lady,  she  goes  to  my  neighbour,  who  takes  her  order  ;  so  I  cannot  refuse 
without  displeasing  her,  and  perhaps  may  lose  her  custom,  because  she  thinks  me  disobliging.  But 
if  every  one  were  the  same, — if  all  were  equally  prevented  by  the  law  from  working  more  than  what 
I  have  said, — we  should  be  all  alike ;  and  the  ladies,  when  they  know  that  it  is  necessary,  would  give 
us  a  little  more  time  ;  their  orders  would  be  executed  quite  as  quickly  as  now.  If  there  were  a  law, 
then  the  young  ladies  might  complain  to  some  one,  if  they  were  overworked,  and  a  Commissioner 
would  come  to  see  about  it.    Now  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  all "  (p.  100). 

374.  Mr.  Macintosh  (of  Messrs.  Swan  and  Edgar,  Regent  Street),  although  he  cannot 
speak  from  actual  knowledge  as  to  the  hours  of  work  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  says  : — 

"  But  I  am  quite  sure  of  this — and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  conduct  of  a  business — that 
the  best  thing  for  all  would  be  a  strict  factory  law  to  limit  the  hours  of  work ;  the  trade  might  safely 
be  left  to  right  itself.  We  have,  besides  our  resident  saleswomen,  from  40  to  50  young  women  here  in 
our  work-rooms ;  all  are  day-workers.  Their  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  we  do  not  mean 
ever  to  exceed  them.  One  hour  is  allowed  them  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  When  we  have 
as  much  work  as  we  can  get  through  in  the  week,  we  must  refuse  orders,  or  take  on  more  hands. 
^  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  philanthropic  efforts,  whether  by  individuals  or  associations,  will  end  in 
smoke ;  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  of  any  use  to  restrict  the  hours  of  work.  I  do  not 
say  this  mei-ely  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it  has  long  been  my  deliberate  conviction"  (p.  111). 

375.  A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mrs.  H.  Gilling  of  Cheltenham,  who  says, 
"  I  myself  would  most  gladly  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  limited  to  fixed  hours, 
"  and  conform  to  any  regulation  of  the  kind,  if  it  were  made  general "  (p.  122). 

6.  Objections  to  Legislation. 

376.  There  is  no  doubt  among  some  employers  a  great  objection  to  any  legislative 
interference  with  this  occupation,  principally,  we  conceive,  from  the  apprehension  of 
injury  to  their  business ;  and  partly  because  of  the  distaste  to  anything  like  coercion 
or  inspection.  There  is  also  an  opinion  among  many  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  these  young  persons,  that  if  the  hours  of  work  were  to  be  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  Factory  Act,  the  substitution  of  day-workers  for  residents, 
which  it  is  anticipated  would  result,  would  lead  to  immorality,  by  removing  these  young 
women  from  the  care  and  superintendence  they  receive  in  the  houses  of  their  employers, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  evil  of  passing  through  the  streets  at  late  hours.  It  would 
appear  that  this  feeling  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  was  appointed  in  1855  to  consider  the  proposed  bill  for  the  limitation 
of  hours  of  labour  for  needle-women. 

377.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  would 
lead  to  this  substitution  of  day-workers  for  inmates  ;  and  we  therefore  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lord's  report : — 

"  But  many,  who  are  well  informed,  and  have  given  the  matter  much  thought,  do  not  anticipate 
any  great  or  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  residents  from  the  introduction  of  restrictive  measures. 
.  M.  Levilly  (No.  17),  thinks  that  *  most  would  retain  their  present  stafi'.'  Miss  Newton  (No.  87), 
the  intelligent  manager  of  the  Dress-makers'  Association,  entertains  a  similar  opinion ;  and  others  who 
speak  from  an  experience  of  some  years  as  first  hands  in  fashionable  houses,  are  very  confident  that 
girls  of  the  class,  of  which  residents  now  consist,  will  not  be  obtained  by  employers,  except  on  the 
condition  of  having  residence  provided  for  them  ;  and  that  it  is  so  essential  to  employers  to  have  girls 
of  that  class  about  them,  that  they  will  be  content  to  keep  them  on  those  terms.  Indeed,  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  any  interference  almost  destroys  the  force  of  his  previous  argument  by  referring 
afterwards  to  the  inconvenience  felt  in  Paris  from  the  existence  of  a  general  system  of  day-workers." 
(No.  15). 
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■Wearing       378.  As  to  the  apprehension  of  pecuniary  loss,  it  is  essential  to  recollect  that  this  is  a 
Affatvel.    t,rade  in  -which,  unlike  other  great  branches  of  industry,  there  can  from  the  nature  of 
Part  I.     it  be  no  fear  of  foreign  competition  ;  the  work  must  be  done  in  this  country  or  not 
[LLiNEKs,&c.      ^ij^    Thus  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  legislative  restriction  which  has  in  other 
instances  been  urged,  has  here  no  application  ;  and  since  all  would  be  placed  on  exactly 
the  same  footing,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  that  in  a  short  period, 
arrangements  would  be  made,  as  in  all  other  instances,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
business,  whilst  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  young  women  would  be  assured. 


VIII.  Remedial  Measures. 

379.  We  regard  it  as  thoroughly  established,  that  there  is  in  the  dress-making  and 
millinery  occupation,  nothing  in  itself  injurious  either  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  young 
persons  employed,  provided  the  hours  of  work  do  not  exceed  those  which  suffice  in  other 
industrial  callings,  and  especially,  that  efficient  means  are  adopted  to  insure  the  whole- 
some condition  of  the  work-rooms  and  sleeping  apartments.  The  former  desideratum 
could  only  be  assured  by  legislative  measures  5  the  latter,  although  proper  superinten- 
dence would  be  wanted,  must  very  much  depend  upon  the  employers,  and  even  in  part 
on  the  young  women  themselves.  It  is  very  satisfactory  that  in  many  of  the  larger 
establishments  of  silk  mercers  and  others  efficient  ventilating  apparatus  has  been  applied ; 
and,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  with  the  best  result  (p.  70).  As  we  have  received 
several  valuable  contributions  both  from  principals  and  medical  men  upon  the  best 
mode  of  improving  the  condition  of  these  work-rooms,  we  are  anxious  briefly  to  direct 
attention  to  this  important  subject. 

1.  Principles  and  Mode  of  Room  Ventilation. 

380.  We  have  already  noticed  the  amount  of  fresh  air  demanded  for  health ;  and  we 
have  now  briefly  to  consider  how  this  may  be  most  efficiently  and  economically  supplied, 
selecting,  but  merely  as  indications,  methods  which  have  been  found  successful.* 


2.  Conditions  of  good  Ventilation. 

381.  In  all  really  efficient  ventilation  the  following  conditions  more  particularly  demand 
attention : — 

1.  There  must  be  no  draughts. 

2.  There  must  be  a  motive  power  sufficient  to  renew  rapidly  the  whole  body  of 
air  in  the  apartment. 

,3.  There  must  be  means  for  warming  the  room  when  necessary. 

In  respect  to  all  these  conditions,  mistakes  and  consequent  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment are  continually  recurring.  With  regard  to  draughts,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  where,  owing  to  the  method  adopted,  these  occur,  the  workpeople  will  not  tolerate 
the  inconvenience,  objecting,  and  very  naturally,  to  the  discomfort  and  risk  to  health 
thus  induced ;  consequently  all  imperfect  contrivances,  producing  strong  or  concentrated 
currents  of  air,  are  rendered  practically  inoperative,  the  inmates  blocking  up  all  such 
ventilators. 

Again,  where  work-rooms  are  most  crowded,  and  ventilation  is  most  demanded,  it 
is  not  sufficient  merely  to  insert  ventilating  window  panes,  or  even  chimney  ventilators, 
although  these  of  course,  and  especially  the  latter  where  there  is  a  fire,  are  very  beneficial, 
and  may  in  some  cases  suffice.  Mr.  Lord  mentions  the  instance  of  a  large  establishment 
where  the  principal  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  to  insure  good  ventilation,  and 
in  which  a  glass  skylight,  made  so  to  open  as  to  cause  a  current,  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  work-room,  with  about  40  young  women  in  it ;  and  yet  the  air,  according 
to  the  first  hand  or  forewoman,  was  very  close  and  hot  (p.  110,  No.  59)  ;  the  fact  is, 
that  a  mere  current  across  the  upper  part  of  a  room  is  not  sufficient  to  renew  the  air, 
though  at  times,  owing  to  eddies  and  draughts,  it  causes  much  discomfort. 


*  The  question  of  ventilation  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  diversity  of  opinion ;  in  fact,  there  are 
few  practical  inquiries  in  which  more  conflicting  views  have  prevailed.  Some  of  the  more  recent  observa- 
tions will  be  found  in  Dr.  Parker's  review  of  Hygiene  in  Statistical  Report  of  Army  Medical  Department 
for  1861,  p.  312,  and  more  especially  in  his  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene,  1864,  p.  102.  This  subject  is  also 
considered  in  Dr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Holme's  Report  on  the  Hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Sixth 
Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  p.  495.  In  the  Parliamentary  Report  made  by  Messrs. 
Fairbairn,  Glaisher,  and  Wheatstone  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  (1857),  the  various  kinds  of  venti- 
lating stoves  are  described  (p.  14)  ;  the  whole  subject  of  warming  and  ventilating  dwelling-houses  is  also 
considered  in  this  Report. 
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3.  Mode  of  supplying  warm  Air.  Weamno 

'J     ^  Apparel. 

382.  It  has  just  been  stated  that  in  cold  weather  there  should  be  ready  means  for  pT^j 
Avarming  the  air  of  therooms ;  and  various  plans  for  effecting  this  have  been  devised,  and  MiLLiNERsj&c. 
in  some  of  them  contrivances  have  been  combined  to  withdraw  the  foul  air  of  the  apart- 
ment. In  all  these  inventions  the  main  object  has  been  to  introduce  fresh  air  from 
without,  to  make  it  circulate  around  the  fire-place  or  grate,  and  then  to  distribute  it 
properly  in  the  apartment.  We  propose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  refer  to  two  of 
these  ventilating  stoves  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed. 

4,  The  Ordnance  Ventilating  Stove. 

383.  This  stove  is  made  by  Messrs.  Kennard,  Upper  Thames  Street ;  it  has  been 
tested  at  the  War  Office,  and  found  to  be  very  efficient. 

In  the  Appendix  (p.  2.35)  will  be  found  drawings  and  sections  showing  in  detail  the 
construction  and  mode  of  action  of  this  stove.  From  these  it  Avill  be  seen  that  it  is 
made  like  a  common  grate,  but  has  behind  the  fire  a  fire-brick  chamber  (fig.  2,  p.  235), 
through  which  fresh  air  from  the  outer  atmosphere  passes  into  the  room  by  an  aperture 
-  near  the  ceiling  (fig.  1,  p.  236)  after  being  warmed.  By  the  method  shown  in  the 
sections  a  second  floor  may  be  supplied  (p.  236,  fig.  5).  A  similar  contrivance  h 
described  by  Mr.  Lord  as  having  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  work-room  of 
Miss  Jones  (17,  South  Audley  Street) ;  the  grate,  which  in  this  instance  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Batty  and  Stevens,  is  of  an  ordinary  kind,  but  has  at  the  back  an  iron  chamber 
communicating  through  "  the  wall  with  the  external  air  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
"  work-room  by  means  of  a  grating  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place  on  the  other.  By  this 
"  contrivance  the  air  is  admitted  from  without,  cool  in  summer,  when  there  is  no  fire, 
"  warmed  in  winter,  when  the  fire  is  lit,  by  its  passage  through  the  heated  iron  chamber. 
"  The  young  lady  who  showed  me  the  room  stated  that  the  occupants  had  found  great 
"  benefit  from  this  mode  of  introducing  pure  air  without  incurring  draughts  from  open 
"  windows"  (p.  71). 

5.  Withdrawal  of  Foul  Air. 

384.  From  the  above  details,  it  will  appear  that  the  Ordnance  stove  and  others  acting 
on  the  same  principle,  only  provide  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  warm  air.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown  as  above  stated  that  it  is  also  requisite  there  should  be  means  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  foul  air  of  the  apartment ;  and  to  effect  this  many  plans  have  been 
devised.  In  the  army  department.  Dr.  Sutherland  states  the  foul  air  is  removed  by 
wooden  shafts  of  proper  size,  carried  up  from  a  corner  of  the  room  above  the  roof  of 
the  building ;  and  also  by  other  apertures,  which  should  always  be  so  placed  close  to  the 
ceiling  as  to  prevent  draughts,  and  provided  with  wire  gauze  or  perforated  zinc  ;  or  better 
by  Sherringham's  valve  (p.  182).  But  in  many  cases  more  active  means  of  withdrawal 
are  demanded. 

6.  Arnofs  Chimney  Ventilator. 

385.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  a  most  efficient  and  simple  mode  of  with- 
drawing the  air  is  by  the  chimney  ventilator  of  Dr.  Arnot,  who,  with  a  rare  liberality, 
has  given  all  his  important  inventions  gratuitously  to  the  public. 

7.  Watsons  Self-acting  Siphon  Ventilator. 

386.  Some  few  years  ago  a  member  of  this  Commission  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
with  the  late  Dr.  Soutliwood  Smith  and  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  C.E.,  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  some  interesting  and  very  successful  experiments  on  a  new  and  simple 
mode  of  ventilation,  invented  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Halifax,  the  principle  being  that  of 
establisiiing  a  double  current,  as  in  the  case  of  coal  pits,  by  what  is  technically  called  tiie 
"  up-cast  shaft "  and  the  "down-cast  shaft,"  for  the  extraction  of  the  heated  foul  air,  and 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  from  without.  This  method  has  been  extensively  introduced  into 
all  kinds  of  public  institutions,  including  factories,  places  of  work,  bed-rooms,  stables, 
&c.,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  It  possesses  the  great  quality  of  being  self-acting,  the  heated 
foul  air,  which  requires  to  be  removed,  producing  an  up  current,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  heat  and  impurity  generated  by  breathing  or  combustion. 
We  are  informed  that  by  admitting  the  air  at  the  ceiling  all  draughts  are  prevented,  the 
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entering  air  being  diffused  as  it  descends.  By  this  plan  also  the  fresh  air  is  drawn  from 
elevated  part  of  the  building,  where  it  is  purer,  a  point  of  great  importance,  espe- 
cially in  crowded  dwellings  and  localities.  This  apparatus,  among  other  places,  has  been 
applied  in  the  very  large  establishment  of  Messrs.  Shoolbred,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
who  employ  about  650  persons,  many  of  whom  are  milliners,  dress-makers,  mantle- 
makers,  &c.  Mr.  Knight,  after  giving  the  details  of  this  establishment,  goes  on  to  say  : — 
"  The  room,  in  which  our  residents  have  their  meals,  is  not  even  yet  quite  as  well  ventilated  as  we 
could  wish ;  it  is  on  the  basement  under  the  shop.  The  ceiling  is  low,  and  consequently  when  the  hot 
johits  are  on  the  table,  and  the  very  large  number  we  have  are  present,  the  room  soon  grows  hot. 
Before  this  shaft,  which  you  see,  was  put  up,  it  was  very  close  and  unpleasant,  but  that  has  now  quite 
done  away  Avith  the  chief  part  of  the  annoyance.  It  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  chimney,  as  it 
were,  carried  up  vertically  from  the  recess  of  the  window  along  the  outside  wall,  and  terminating  in  a 
moveable  cowl  level  with  the  other  stacks.  Until  we  adopted  Watson's  ventilator,  the  air  of  our  shop, 
which,  though  extensive,  is  also  low-pitched,  used  to  become  very  offensive  on  a  busy  afternoon.  We 
had  several  letters  and  communications  from  physicians  and  others  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  per- 
ceived it  ourselves,  if  we  came  in  from  the  open  air,  but  now  there  is  nothing  whatever  after  the 
most  crowded  day  at  all  objectionable  or  unwholesome.  That  we  owe  entirely  to  Watson's  ventilators." 
(P.  113.) 


In  instances  where  a  number  section  of  watson's  siphon  venti- 


of  work-rooms,  or  sleeping  apart- 
ments, require  ventilation,  we 
are  informed  by  the  inventor 
that  the  object  can  be  perfectly 
effected  by  inserting  the  chim- 
ney or  shaft  of  the  siphon  ven- 
tilator at  the  top  of  the  staircase 
or  other  common  passage,  and 
by  placing  above  the  door  of 
each  room  a  ventilator,  also 
acting  on  the  principle  of  the 
double  current. 

This  apparatus  has  been 
adopted  with  great  benefit  to 
ventilate  a  number  of  ordinary 
apartments  at  Messrs.  Howell 
and  James',  Regent  Street  (p. 
70),  and  by  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Watson,  we  are  enabled  to 
show  by  means  of  the  adjoining 
wood-cut  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion.* 


LATOE  FOR  VrORK-ROOMS. 


COWL  OF  WATSON  S  VENTI- 
LATOR. 


8.  Gaslight  Ventilators. 

387.  We  have  fully  described  the  various  and  enormous  evils  resulting  from  the 
extended  use  of  gas  in  unventilated  rooms.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  real  difficulty  in  entirely  obviating  the  whole  of  these  evils. 
Upwards  of  30  years  ago  Mr.  De  la  Garde,  surgeon  to  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Hospital,  invented  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  which 
not  only  carries  off  the  poisonous  gases  so  abundantly  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  but  at  the  same  time  removes  the 
vitiated  air  of  the  apartment,  thus  acting  as  an  efficient  general 
ventilator.  As  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  wood-cut  appended, 
the  apparatus  consists  of  a  copper  tube,  A.,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  suspended  over  B.,  the  glass  of  an  Argand  burner,  and 

-B  entering  one  foot  into  a  larger  tube,  two  inches  diameter,  just 
below  the  ceiling,  D.  ;  this  larger  tube  passes  through  the  roof,  or 
other  external  outlet,  and  is  protected  by  a  conical  cap  or  cowl,  E. 
A  description  of  this  apparatus  was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  it  has  been  applied  in  several  public  institutions.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr. 
De  la  Garde  gave  his  invention  to  the  public,  no  patent  having  been  obtained. 

388.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Stevens,  gas-fitter,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  makes  a 
ventilating  gas  tube  similar  to  Mr.  De  la  Garde's  apparatus,  but  which  combines  the 


Mr.  Watson's  London  establishment  is  No.  1,  Frideswide  Place,  Islip  Sti-eet,  Kentish  Town. 
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telescope  principle,  so  that  the  height  of  the  light  can  be  regulated,  which  in  the  dress-  wearikg 
making  business  is  important :  this  is  used  in  the  army  department.*  Apparel 

■ Pakt  l 

9.  Use  of  coloured  Glass  Lamps.  Milliners,&c. 

389.  Several  distinguished  oculists  having  recommended  the  use  of  blue  tinted  glass 
chimnies  or  globes,  to  correct  the  bad  effects  of  the  glare  and  yellow  coloured  gaslight 
on  the  eye,  we  were  anxious  to  have  this  tried,  and  especially  to  determine  how  far  the 
illuminating  power  would  be  affected.  At  our  request  Dr.  Letheby  kindly  made  in  his 
laboratory  some  careful  experiments,  and  he  found,  first,  that  the  orange-yellow  colour 
of  the  flame  was  decidedly  neutralized  by  the  complementary  blue  tint  of  the  glass,  the 
flame  becoming  whiter,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  loss  of  , 
nearly  16^  per  cent,  of  the  illuminating  power  (p.  184).  This  is  a  large  loss,  physically 
considered,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  there  would  be  a  corresponding  effect  as 

to  the  power  of  vision ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  physiologically  be  anticipated,  that  as 
to  distinctness  of  perception,  the  removal  of  the  glare  and  over-stimulating  red  and 
yellow  rays,  would,  by  relieving  the  retina,  enable  the  eye  to  perceive  minute  objects 
even  more  clearly  with  the  light  diminished  as  to  quantity  but  improved  in  colour.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  how  far  this  diminution  would  prove  a  practical  incon- 
venience, Mr.  Lord  availed  himself  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Allenby,  Regent  Street,  who  had  evinced  the  greatest  readiness  at  all  times 
to  facilitate  the  inquiry,  to  test  the  blue  glass  in  the  work-room : — 

"  Accordingly,  in  a  room  which  was  lit  by  two  single-jet  gas-burners,  suspended  from  a  single 
'telescope'  arm,  blue  tinted  globes  were  substituted  for  those  in  ordinary  use.  One  of  these  globes  was 
clear  throughout ;  the  upper  half  of  the  other  was  '  ground.'  Over  each  of  them  was  placed  a  com- 
mon green  paper  shade  (white  inside)  which  had  been  used  with  the  former  globes.  The  occupants 
of  the  room  were  six  in  number,  and  were  engaged  solely  on  evening  dresses ;  they  sat  at  a  table  (8  ft. 
long  by  2  ft.  wide)  placed  under  the  gas-burners.  They  considered  their  work  to  be  quite  as  trying 
to  the  eyes  as  any  other  kind  of  dress-making,  except  constant  working  on  black,  and  had  found  the 
glare  of  the  gas  to  be  very  great.  After  the  tinted  globes  had  been  in  use  for  four  successive  evenings 
in  June,  I  visited  the  room.  All  spoke  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  relief  given  to  their  eyes  by  the 
colour,  while  none  had  found  the  light  lessened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  their  work  in  any 
way.  In  a  room  where  it  had  not  been  tried,  doubts  were  expi-essed  whether  the  light  would  be  brilliant 
enough  for  black  work ;  but  one,  who  had  been  for  one  evening  occupied  in  the  first-mentioned  room  in 
making  a  body  of  black  glace  silk,  stated  that  the  light  was  quite  sufficient  for  her.  The  globe  with 
the  upper  part  of  ground  glass  was  preferred  to  the  other,  since  they  were  able  to  draw  the  arm  down 
nearly  to  a  level  with  their  heads,  and  thereby  have  their  eyes  still  further  protected,  while  the  whole 
of  the  light  from  below  fell  directly  on  their  work."    (P.  78.) 

390.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  trial  goes,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  practical  incon- 
venience is  the  result,  whilst  of  the  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  workers  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  White  Cooper,  whose  opinion  from  his 
great  experience  is  most  valuable : — 

"  The  best  precaution  against  mischief  arising  from  this  cause,  is  to  have  the  flame  surrounded 
with  chimneys  or  globes  slightly  tinted  Avith  blue.  I  attach  much  importance  to  the  position  of  the 
light.  It  ought  not  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  eyes,  but  above  or  somewhat  behind  the  worker.  The 
light  should  be  throAvn  on  the  work  and  not  on  the  eye.  Gas  produces  great  dryness  of  the  air,  which 
is  irritating  to  the  eye,  and  to  obviate  this  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  pans  of  water  in  the  work-rooms 
where  gas  is  burning"  (p.  184). 

10.  Beneficial  Results  of  Ventilation. 

391.  Among  medical  men  these  have  been  universally  recognized  from  the  earliest 
periods.  But  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  appeals  and  facts  adduced  by  professional 
writers,  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  apathy,  ignorance,  and  incredulity  among  the 
public,  and  unhappily  frequently  in  the  very  class  who  are  the  special  victims  of  the 
existing  vicious  arrangements.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  useful  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing important  and  authentic  summary  of  the  great  sanitary  improvements  which  have 
been  recently  effected  in  regard  to  the  British  army,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 


*  Neio  gaslight  ventilator. — As  there  is  so  general  a  desire  for  improvement,  we  may  state  that  a  novel, 
and  it  is  said  a  successful  method,  has  been  invented  on  the  continent  by  Mons.  Soubra,  and  adopted  in 
France,  especially  in  the  theatres,  a  principal  object  in  this  case  being  to  protect  the  performers  from  the 
danger  of  fire  from  the  footlights  of  the  stage.  It  consists  of  a  wide  glass  pipe,  bent  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  U,  one  leg,  however,  being  considerably  longer  than  the  other,  forming,  in  fact,  a  syphon.  Just 
inside  the  shorter  leg  an  argand  burner  is  inverted,  and  the  longer  leg  of  the  tube  being  heated  for  a  short 
time,  so  as  to  rarefy  the  air  in  it  and  cause  a  downward  current  in  the  short  end,  the  argand  burner  is 
lighted,  and  the  flame,  following  the  direction  of  the  current,  continues  to  burn  upside  down.  The  products 
of  combustion  are  thus  carried  away  by  the  long  leg  into  a  chimney.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
No.  Ill,,  p.  501.  The  editor  thus  observes  on  this  apparatus  :  "  The  advantages  as  to  safety,  &c.,  of  this  plan 
"  are  so  obvious,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  introducing  this  method  of  illumination  in  this  country.") 
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Dr.  Sutherland,  who,  as  a  sanitary  commissioner,  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  this 
amelioration : — 

"Nearly  every  barrack-room  and  hospital  ward  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  ventilated  on  the 
principles  stated  above,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  briefly  the  mortality  and  leading  fatal 
diseases  in  the  army  before  the  barracks  and  hospitals  Avere  improved,  with  the  present  sanitary  state  of 
the  troops  at  home  stations,  and  also  Avith  the  civil  population  of  the  soldiers'  ages. 

"  To  begin  with  the  last  of  these  elements,  we  And  that  the  English  male  population  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  45  yields  a  mortality  of  9  '8  per  1,000  living,  per  annum.  The  infantry  of  the  line  before 
the  Crimean  war  yielded  an  annual  death  rate  of  17 "9  per  1,000  living.  We  began  our  improvements 
in  1858,  and  the  mortality  among  the  infantry  has  since  averaged  about  8-56  per  1,000  living  per 
annum.    In  1862  (the  last  return),  it  was  8*09  per  1,000.  . 

"  The  death-rate  among  the  different  classes  compared  has  been  made  up  as  follows : — 


Annual  Deaths  per  1,000  living. 

Zymotic 
Diseases. 

Chest  and 
Tubercular 
Diseases. 

All  other 
Diseases. 

English  male  population,  ages  15-45 
Infantry  of  the  line  serving  at  home,  1837-46 
Infantry  of  the  line  serving  at  home,  1859-61 

2-0 
4-1 
0-96 

4-5 
10-1 
4-2 

3-3 
3-7 
3-4 

"I  have  used  the  most  recently-published  returns,  but  the  proportions  of  mortality  from  the  different 
diseases  remain  much  the  same  at  the  present  date.  You  Avill  perceive  that  the  real  cause  of 
reduction  in  the  soldiers'  mortality  has  arisen  from  the  great  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in 
'  foul  air '  diseases.  Those  of  the  epidemic  class  have  fallen  to  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  their  former 
prevalence,  and  the  mortality  from  consumption  and  its  allied  diseases  has  fallen  from  10  •!  per  1,000 
to  4*2  per  1,000.  Formerly  the  mortality  from  chest  affections  in  the  army  exceeded  the  total  mor- 
tality from  all  causes  in  the  civil  population.  Now  the  mortality  from  chest  diseases  in  the  army  is 
less  than  it  is  in  civil  life."    (P.  182). 

392.  We  believe  there  are  no  means  at  present  /or  determining  precisely  the  number 
of  lives  saved  annually  in  the  British  army  since  these  sanitary  improvements  have  been 
effected.  But  the  reduction  of  the  death-rate  is  certainly  known,  and  we  are  informed, 
on  the  most  competent  authority,  that  it  amounts  to  10  in  every  1,000,  so  that  with  a 
force  of  56,800,  the  number  of  troops  of  all  arms  serving  at  home  in  1862,  the  number 
of  lives  saved  would  amount  to  568,  which  with  an  army  of  90,000  would  be  equal  to  an 
entire  regiment. 

IX. — Recommendations. 

393.  Having  thus  fully  described  the  existing  evils  connected  with  the  dress-making  and 
millinery  business,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  measures  which  we  deem  best  adapted  for 
their  rectification. 

We  hold  it  to  be  satisfactorily  established  by  every  kind  of  evidence  that  legislative 
enactment  is  essential  to  insure  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  to  place  the  work- 
rooms and  sleeping  apartments  in  a  wholesome  condition.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
conceive  any  department  of  industry  in  which  such  measures  are  more  urgently  demanded. 
In  the  first  place,  the  persons  concerned  arc  v/omen  and  young  persons,  and  therefore,  as 
to  sex  and  age,  they  belong  to  that  part  of  the  labouring  community  for  whose  welfare 
so  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  have  been  enacted.  In  the  second  place, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  this  business,  a  large  proportion  of  the  employed  are 
either  apprentices,  a  class  for  whose  protection  there  are  such  stringent  existing  laws ; 
or  they  are  equally  dependent,  being  "  improvers,"  who  have  either  paid  a  premium 
to  the  employer,  or  who  give  their  labour  gratuitously.  Then,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
occupation,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  including  the  principals,  that  the  hours  of  work  during 
many  months,  often  throughout  the  year,  are  excessive  and  destructive  of  health  ;  whilst 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  work-rooms  is  to  the  last  degree  defective.  To  these 
considerations  it  must  be  added  that  this  question  embraces  the  wellbeing  of  many 
thousands  of  women  in  the  beginning  or  prime  of  life ;  the  total  number  of  milliners 
and  dress-makers  of  all  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounting  to  370,218. 


Insufficiency  of  existing  Laws. 

394.  The  existing  enactments  are  altogether  insufficient  either  for  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work,  to  which  indeed  they  do  not  relate  except  in  the  case  of  apprentices ; 
or  for  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations,    There  are  no  provisions  in  the  Nuisances 
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Medical  Superintendence.  Mii.liners,&c 

395.  It  is  in  our  opinion  of  primary  importance  that  all  work-rooms  and  sleeping 
apartments  should  be  subject  to  official  inspection  ;  and  considering  the  character  of 
the  occupation,  the  class  of  persons  affected,  and  especially  the  measures  demanded  for 
the  maintenance  of  health,  we  conceive  that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  supervision,  it  should  be  administered  exclusively  by  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
tioners,  acting  under  "  the  local  authority "  of  the  district.  The  duties  involved  are 
strictly  medical,  and  such  as  no  unprofessional  person,  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  or 
even  where  there  is  such  an  officer  as  a  sanitary  inspector,  which  is  the  case  in  several 
of  the  large  Metropolitan  parishes,  could  efficiently  discharge.  Recent  experience,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  army,  has  shown  to  what  an  extent  sickness,  and  in  particular 
"  foul  air  "  diseases,  including  herein  consumption,  and  the  whole  class  of  lung  affections 
from  which  dress-makers  and  milliners  notoriously  suffer,  can  be  prevented  by  enlightened 
sanitary  precautions,  superintended  by  educated  medical  men  ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  that 
many  principals  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  superior  advice  as  is  here  contem- 
plated. In  London  and  most  populous  districts,  the  medical  officer  of  health  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  person  to  be  selected ;  and  we  believe  that  those  gentlemen  would, 
under  suitable  conditions,  cheerfully  undertake  the  duty.  But  we  make  this  suggestion 
in  confident  reliance,  that  for  the  performance  of  such  onerous,  important,  and  additional 
services,  the  medical  officer  should  receive  corresponding  remuneration.  In  localities 
where  no  medical  officer  of  health  has  been  appointed,  "  the  local  authority "  should 
be  empowered  to  select  a  properly  qualified  practitioner  to  act  as  the  professional 
inspector. 

Legislative  Enactments  required, 

\.  Sanitary  Regulations. 

396.  In  order  to  insure  the  introduction  and  observance  of  sanitary  regulations  in  these 
establishments,  powers  similar  to  those  provided  in  Sections  4  and  5  of  27  &  28  Vict, 
c.  48.  (Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1864,)  for  ventilation  and  cleansing  would  be 
essential.  But  in  addition  to  these  measures,  the  great  and  pecuUar  evils  arising  from 
the  extended  use  of  gaslight  in  this  occupation  demand  in  our  opinion  a  remedy ; 
and  as  it  has  been  shown  by  the  most  competent  medical  authorities,  that  the  injury  to 
the  eyes  and  to  the  general  health  is  susceptible  of  removal  by  a  simple,  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  apparatus,  we  recommend  that  in  any  enactment  which  may  be 
made,  power  should  be  given  to  the  medical  otlicer  and  the  local  authority  to  require  the 
application  of  suitable  remedial  measures. 


2.  Limitation  of  Hours  of  Work. 

397.  After  mature  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  we  have  received,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  definite  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  dress-making  and  millinery 
business  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  hours  of  work  prescribed  by  the  Factory 
Acts. 

In  our  recommendations  relating  to  the  trades  and  manufactures  which  we  have  dealt 
with  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  Report,  we  have  shown  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  extend  to  the  whole  year  the  permission  now  given  by  the  Factory  Acts  to  take  the 
hours  of  work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p-m.  for  half  the  year. 

398.  By  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  98.  (Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Extension  Act)  th'is 
permission  was  also  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  hours  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  that  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing 
Works  Act,  and  its  amendments,  have  placed  the  law  in  a  state  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  persons  concerned,  and  that  the  Act  of  last  year  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  a  temporary  measure. 

It  has  been  considered  of  great  importance  to  secure  to  the  young  the  hours  of  the 
evening  for  rest  and  self-improvement,  and  therefore  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  hours  secured  to  them  by  the  benevolent  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act. 

399.  Accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing 
Works  Extension  Act  only  so  far  as  to  recommend,  in  order  to  make  the  transition  the 
more  easy,  that  for  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  this  proposed  Act  the  hours  of 

2. 
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work  may  be  either  between  6  and  6,  or  7  and  7,  or  8  and  8  ;  after  that  they  should  be 
taken  either  between  6  and  6,  or  7  and  7,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  employer. 

3.  Meal  Times. 

400.  There  is  no  point  which  is  more  clearly  established  than  the  utterly  insufficient  time 
allowed  for  meals  ;  and  yet  in  an  occupation  so  entirely  sedentary,  it  is  of  moment  that 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  change  or  even  exercise,  as  well  as  for 
taking  the  meals.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  at  least  hours  should  be  allowed  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  at  suitable  times,  as  specified  in  the  Factory  Acts, 

4.  Modifications  of  Factory  Act  required. 

401.  In  the  dress-making  and  millinery  business  proper  there  are,  as  already  stated,  very 
few,  if  any,,  persons  under  the  age  of  13,  the  usual  age  of  commencing  being  14  or  15 
(pp.  12,  69)  ;  there  are,  therefore,  few  or  none  of  the  age  of  "children,"  as  defined  by 
the  Factory  Acts.  In  any  legislation  in  regard  to  this  occupation,  the  various  provisions 
relating  to  children  may  thus,  it  is  presumed,  be  dispensed  with.  The  same  observation 
would  apply  to  other  provisions  of  these  Acts ;  as  those  relating  to  the  machinery,  which 
is  not  used  in  this  business,  also  as  to  the  place  and  times  of  taking  the  meals. 

5.  Extent  oj  Enactment. 

402.  One  objection  that  has  often  been  urged  against  legislative  interference  in  the  case 
of  the  dress-makers  and  milliners,  is  the  allegation  that  these  are  private,  or,  as  it  were, 
domestic  establishments.  But  as  to  all  essential  characters,  this  occupation  must  be 
regarded  as  an  industrial  and  commercial  undertaking  ;  it  is  carried  on  for  the  pecuniary 
profit  of  the  employer ;  it  demands  the  labour  of  persons  who,  whether  paid  or  paying, 
belong  in  reality  to  the  class  of  work-people,  and  are,  many  of  them,  regular  journey- 
women.  The  question  of  the  number  employed  has  no  real  bearing  upon  the  principle ; 
and  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  in  the  investigations  of  this  Commission,  that  among  the 
whole  industrial  population,  the  greatest  evils  and  the  greatest  oppression  and  suffering 
exist  where  children  and  young  persons  are  employed  in  very  limited  numbers  by  small 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  still  more  so  where  engaged  by  workmen.  But  the  fact  is 
that  some  of  these  establishments  employ  from  30  to  40  residents,  in  addition  to  day- 
workers  ;  in  one  fashionable  house,  the  inmates  amount  to  70  ;  whilst  in  wholesale 
millinery  and  similar  warehouses,  the  number  may  amount  to  100  or  more  :  houses  like 
these  are  essentially  small  factories.  We  therefore  conceive  that  all  cases  where  young 
persons  and  women  are  employed  for  the  profit  of  others,  fall  legitimately  within  the 
principles  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  some  such  words  as 
those  in  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Bakehouses  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  40.)  might  suffice, 
the  expression  "  employed  "  being  applied  to  any  person  working  in  a  millinery  or  dress- 
making establishment,  or  in  any  kind  of  needlework  for  the  profit  of  another  person, 
whether  she  receives  wages  or  not. 

We  shall  consider  the  question  of  legislative  measures  in  relation  to  seamstresses,  boot- 
makers, &c.  in  the  second  part  of  this  Report. 


Part  II.         PART  IL— REPORT  ON  SEAMSTRESSES,  SHIRT-MAKERS,  BOOT- 
^'"™"^'  MAKERS,  &c. 

403.  The  second  great  class  of  needle-women  comprises  several  occupations,  each 
more  or  less  distinguished  by  peculiar  characters,  though  all  have  certain  common 
features,  especially  as  to  the  mode  of  payment,  in  which  they  resemble  the  workpeople 
of  ordinary  industrial  callings.  In  the  departments  which  give  employment  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  a  great  change  has  of  late  years  been  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing  machine,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  refer  to 
this  point. 

1.  Use  of  Sewing  Machine. 

404.  We  have  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  Report  that  this  machine  is  to  a  limited 
extent  used  in  the  dress-making  and  millinery  business,  but  it  is  in  the  more  ordinary 
kind  of  needlework  that  it  is  so  extensively  applied,  especially  by  tailors,  shirt-makers, 

*  ladies'  outfitters,  stay-makers,  &c.,  and  in  less  degree  by  shoe-makers,  glovers,  &c.  In 
all  these  trades  the  use  of  the  machine  is  rapidly  extending:  thus,  in  the  wholesale 
boot  and  shoe  trade  of  Leicester  alone  there  are  upwards  of  800  machines  in  use  (pp. 
11,  83,  165). 
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2,  Application  of  Steam  Power.  Wearing 

Appakel. 

405.  It  is  said  that  hitherto  the  use  of  steam  as  the  motive  power  has  not  met  with  p^^n. 
much  favour,  but  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Lord  state  that  this  power  is  now  used  in  some  Seamstresses, 
cases,  although  several  employers  have  adopted  and  abandoned  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty 

of  checking  the  speed  and  the  injury  caused  to  the  machines  by  the  constant  shaking. 
At  the  Army  Clothing  Depot,  Pimlico,  where  upwards  of  700  women  are  employed,  this 
difficult}^  appears  to  have  been  overcome,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  verj^  large 
shirt  establishment  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and  Henderson,  Londonderry,  and  of  Messrs.  Tail's 
army  clothing  manufactory,  Limerick,  employing  1,000  to  1,200  hands;  it  may  there- 
fore be  anticipated  that  the  application  of  steam  power  will  extend  and  become  general. 
The  introduction  of  the  machine,  joined  to  the  extraordinary  and  increasing  demand  in 
foreign,  and  especially  in  the  colonial  markets,  for  wearing  apparel  of  English  manu- 
facture, is  accomplishing  quite  a  revolution  in  these  trades  ;  in  fact  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  employment  is  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  is  undergoing  the  same 
change  as  that  effected  in  the  lace  trade,  weaving,  &c.,  mechanical  power  superseding 
hand  labour. 

3.  Advantages  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

406.  The  history  of  the  sewing  machine  affords,  probably,  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  all  classes  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  especially 
on  the  operatives,  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labour. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tillie,  that  the  machine  now  performs  the  in  regard 
work  formerly  done  in  London  known  as  the  most  miserable,  and  even  notorious,  of  all  ^°  ^'^s^"^- 
occupations,  under  the  name  of  "  slop  work,"  in  which  grown  up  women,  by  working 
very  long  hours,  could  only  earn,  as  in  some  of  the  poorest  paid  branches  they  still  do, 
from  45.  to  Qs.  a  week.  On  comparing  the  details  given  further  on,  it  will  appear,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  wages  of  machinists,  averaging  14^.  to  \Qs.  a  week,  are  at  least  one- 
third  higher  than  those  of  hand-workers  in  the  same  department.  The  economy  of 
production  effected  by  the  machine,  with  the  general  development  of  trade  in  late  years, 
has  also  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  hands.  The  result  of  these  two  conditions 
combined  has,  in  the  aggregate,  greatly  added  to  the  national  wealth.  Thus,  in  the 
Londonderry  district,  where  the  machine  shirt  business  was  only  introduced  14  years  ago 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and  Henderson,  it  is  estimated  by  the  first-named  gentleman 
*'  that  the  whole  sum  paid  for  labour  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  now  amounts  to  nearly 
"  a  quarter  of  a  million  yearly,  circulating  in  cash  for  the  general  benefit  of  all."  Mr. 
Tillie  may  therefore  well  say,  "  the  benefit  conferred  on  this  part  of  Ireland  by  the 
"  introduction  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  enormous"  (p.  59,  No.  192  b). 

407.  But,  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  gain,  another  great  boon  has  been  conferred  in  regard 
on  the  operative  class  by  the  reduction  of  the  protracted  hours  of  work  formerly  exacted  ^"odc*^'^ 
by  the  system  of  hand  labour.    It  will  subsequently  appear  that  in  the  shirt  and  clothing 
factories,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  where  the  greatest  change  has  taken  place,  the  hours 

for  the  most  part  do  not  exceed,  in  the  case  of  young  persons  and  adults,  those  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  in  fact  they  are  often  considerably  below  these,  being  at  ordinary  times 
only  nine  or  10  hours  (p.  14  b). 

408.  The  introduction  of  the  machine  has  necessitated  the  employment,  on  the  whole,  inre-rard 
of  older  children  and  girls,  the  usual  age  for  commencing  being  about  14,  one  conse-  toa^e. 
quence  of  which  is  that  in  these  factories  the  great  ma,jority  of  the  employed  being  above 

13  are  either  adults  or  "  young  persons,"  as  defined  by  the  Factory  Act,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  work  full  time,  thus  facilitating  the  introduction  of  legislative  measures. 

409. .  As  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  physical  condition  of  these  in  regard 
operatives,  it  will  sufKce  here  to  state  that  the  balance  of  the  testimony  of  medical  men  *°  ^e^^^^^- 
and  others  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  machine  labour! 

The  advantages  of  the  machine  are  so  generally  appreciated,  that  not  a  few  workpeople 
have  machines  of  their  own,  or  hired  of  other  parties,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  being 
thus  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  workers  (pp.  11,  83). 

4.  Tendency  to  Factory  System. 

410.  The  result  of  this  great  change  has  been  to  bring  several  of  these  departments 
into  the  factory  system,  large  numbers  of  workpeople,  in  some  instances  amounting  to 
several  hundreds,  being  collected  together  in  one  establishment. 
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Wearing  5.  Small  Masters. 

Apparel. 

Pabt~ii  other  branches,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  boot  trade,  the  introduction  o^  the 

Seamstresses,  machine  has  unsettled  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  especially  by  the  employment 
of  what  are  called  "  chamber  or  garret  masters,"  persons  who  receive  the  materials  from 
wholesale  houses,  and  themselves  employ  usually  four  or  five  machinists,  but  occasionally 
as  many  as  30  (pp.  8.3,  164). 


I.  Age  and  Sex. 

412.  The  workpeople  in  these  branches  begin  to  work  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  dress- 
making, herein  again  approaching  the  conditions  of  other  industries.  According  to  the 
Census  Tables  out  of  287,082  needle-women  of  all  classes,  exclusive  of  dress-makers  and 
milliners,  44,365  were  under  20,  and  10,801  were  under  15  years  of  age,  or  about  one  in 
27,  whilst  of  dress-makers  and  milliners  those  under  15  years  of  age  formed  only  gV^h 
of  the  whole  number.  Few  begin  to  work  before  the  age  of  11  or  12,  the  usual  age 
for  commencing  with  the  machine  being  about  14;  but  in  other  departments  many  begin 
as  young  as  nine  or  ten,  or  even  five  and  six  (pp.  1,  12,  84). 

413.  As  to  sex,  it  has  been  explained  already  that  almost  the  whole  class  consists  of 
females,  although  in  some  branches,  as  boot  making  and  tailoring,  men  and  boys  are 
employed. 

II.  Number. 

414.  The  total  number,  according  to  the  Census  Returns  for  1861,  is  very  large, 
amounting  in  England  to  287,082,  in  Ireland  to  61,771,  and  in  Scotland  to  18,345; 
making  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  367,198. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  and  ages  in  the  four  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments, so  far  as  applies  to  England  :— 


Occupation. 

All  ages. 

Under  20. 

Under  15. 

vSlioe-makers         -          .          -  . 
Shirt-makers  and  seamstresses 
Tailors      -           .           .           .  . 
Glovers    -          .          -          .  . 

Total  of  4  classes 

119,007 
76,015 
27,386 
23,605 

10,892 
10,791 
5,759 
6,832 

2,646 
2,014 
863 
2,661 

246,013 

34,274 

8,184 

415.  As  to  the  individual  establishments,  as  might  be  expected,  the  number  employed 
varies  greatly  ;  but,  as  stated  above,  the  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  hands  is  actively 
proceeding.  The  most  remarkable  development  in  this  respect  has  been  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  of  which  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wm.  Tillie  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and 
Henderson),  Londonderry,  is  a  striking  illustration.    This  gentleman  says, — 

"  We  are  the  largest  employers  here  in  the  shirt  manufacture,  which  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  14 
years  ago.  Our  factory,  which  has  been  built  about  eight  years,  has  accommodation  for  1,000  persons, 
and  we  have  had  that  number  in  it,  though  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  temporary  circumstances 
affecting  the  character  of  the  trade,  we  have  only  about  800,  nearly  all  females,  from  11  years  of  age 
upwards.  We  object,  however,  to  employing  married  women  with  children;  and  though  they  often  beg 
to  be  admitted,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  charity  to  them,  I  refuse,  telling  them  that  I  would  almost 
sooner  pay  to  keep  them  at  home.  I  know  that  they  cannot  attend  to  their  work  so  well  if  they  have 
to  be  thinking  of  their  children,  and  absence  at  work  prevents  them  from  giving  proper  attention  to 
their  famiUes.  The  work  consists  chiefly  of  cutting  out  the  material  and  preparing  it  for  the  sewing 
machines  by  various  kinds  of  handwork,  and  then  stitching  parts  by  the  machines,  most  of  which  are 
worked  by  steam.  ♦ 

"  The  shirts  are  then  sent  out  into  the  country  to  be  '  fitted '  or  put  together,  i.  e.,  made  up,  a  work 
which  is  done  exclusively  by  persons  living  at  their  own  homes.  When  these  persons  live  at  a  distance, 
as  is  usualljr  the  case,  the  work  is  distributed  to  and  collected  from  them  by  means  of  agents  stationed 
at  different  centres ;  and  to  ensure  their  receiving  proper  remuneration,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their 
labour  is  fixed  by  us,  and  marked  upon  a  ticket  which  accompanies  each  piece  of  work,  and  the  money 
paid  in  cash  when  the  Avork  is  returned.  This  prevents  what  was  a  great  evil  in  the  sewed  muslin 
manufacture,  carried  on  in  the  same  system.  The  number  of  persons  employed  thus  by  us  outside 
our  factory  is  very  large  indeed,  and  is  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  as  much,  I  should 
say,  as  over  a  radius  of  40  miles  from  this  town.  When  we  had  1,000  persons  in  the  factory,  they  only 
took  a  sixth  part  of  what  we  paid  for  labour  ;  and  reckoning,  as  probably  would  be  near  the  fact,  that 
1,000  persons  in  the  factory  were  paid  as  much  as  1,500  out  of  it,  we  must  then  have  had  altogether 
about  10,000  persons  in  our  employment.""  (P.  58,  No.  192.) 
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416.  In  another  large  establishment  in  the  same  place,  Messrs.  M'Intjre  and  Hogg's,  ^p^p^^^L 

700  persons,  yoths  of  whom  are  females,  work  on  the  premises,  where  there  is  accora-   

raodation  for  1,500.  At  Messrs.  R.  Sinclair's  they  employ  from  500  to  900  hands,  and  gj,f^^4"sjjg 
probably  four  or  five  times  as  many  outside  (pp.  58,59).  '  &c. 

417.  In  many  of  these  clothing  factories  from  100  to  200,  300,  400,  or  more  are  — ' 
employed ;  this  is  the  case  in  London,  Dublin,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Leicester,  Belfast, 
Dromore,  Glasgow,  &c.  ;  in  other  instances  the  number  is  under  100,  some  small  em- 

i  ployers  having  only  from  six  to  20  hands.  In  all  these  cases  a  large  part  of  the  work, 
especially  the  "  finishing,"  is  done  "  out,"  often  by  small  journey  masters  and  mistresses, 
whilst  the  "  machining  "  is  done  in  the  factory.  Among  stay-makers  two  or  three  needle- 
women working  by  hand  are  wanted  for  each  machinist ;  in  boot  factories  three  to  two,  or 
four  to  one ;  at  the  Army  Clothing  Depot  it  was  after  trial  found  that  two  hand-workers 
to  one  machinist  was  the  best  proportion. 

III.  Hiring  and  Wages. 
Hiring. 

418.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  a  large  number  of  children  and  young  persons  are 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  needlework.  Many  of  these,  especially  the 
youngest,  assist  in  various  ways,  as  in  helping  the  machinist,  in  hemming  shirts,  in  lining 
boots,  &c.  Many  of  these  children  are  thus  employed  by  their  parents,  but  often  by- 
neighbours  and  others. 

1.  Apprentices. 

419.  According  to  Mr.  Lord  there  seems  to  be  no  regular  system  of  apprenticing  in 
any  of  these  trades,  so  far  as  females  are  concerned,  except  perhaps  in  the  boot  trade. 
But  in  many  instances  there  is  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of  an  apprenticeship  from 
three  and  six  months  to  two  and  three  years,  the  girl  receiving  a  small  payment, 
gradually  increasing  from  6d.  W  2s.  and  3^.  a  week.  At  some  boot  factories  machinists 
are  often  apprenticed  at  14  or  15  for  two  or  three  years,  and  receive  5^.,  7s.,  and  9^- 
a  week.  Some  pay  a  small  sum  to  an  adult  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  machine, 
being  in  a  few  instances  paid  something  by  the  principal  (p.  85). 

2.  Wages. 

420.  In  the  numerous  sewing  trades,  differing  so  much  in  their  character,  there  is  a  great 
range  in  the  scale  of  wages ;  so  that  whilst  in  the  poorly  paid  work,  as  in  some  kind 
of  shirt  and  collar  making,  a  mere  pittance  is  obtained  only  by  hard  labour,  in  other 
branches  good  wages  are  earned.  As  a  rule,  all  home  work  is  worse  paid  than  factory 
labour.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Lord  observes  : — "  Thus  much  I  think  is  clear,  that  in 
"  trades  of  this  class  home  work  is,  as  a  rule,  the  least  profitable ;  partly  because  more 
"  time  is  wasted,  partly  because  the  cheapest  kind  of  work  is  most  readily  trusted  out  of 
"  the  employer's  custody"  (p.  86,  p.  154,  No.  247). 

421.  Very  young  children,  of  9  and  10  years  of  age,  earn  from  9d.,  increasing  to 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week.    Others,  of  from  11  or  12  to  14  and  15  years  old,  are  paid  ■ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  from  1^.  and  1^.  6d.  to  2^.  6d.,  'Ss.  6d.,  5s.,  or  6s. 
and  7s. 

422.  Adults  vary  quite  as  much  as  to  their  wages.  Thus  in  the  shirt  and  collar  trade, 
belt  and  brace  making,  some  women  earning  only  8^^^.  or  9d.  a  day  (4^.  6d.  a  week) 
make  no  complaint.  Women  working  at  gloves  also  rarely  make  more  than  45.  or  5s. 
a  week.  In  the  worst  paid  branches  of  needlework,  except  perhaps  brace  making,  a 
woman  of  average  ability  and  industry,  working  at  home,  earns  from  2^.  6d.  to  6s.  a  week. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  cheaper  the  kind  of  work  the  more  poorly  is  the 
worker  paid  ;  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  when  work  is  paid  by  the  piece, 
as  is  the  general  practice,  more  can  be  earned  at  coarse  work  than  with  a  higher  priced 
article,  this  last  requiring  so  much  more  time  for  its  completion.  The  wages  of  adult 
hand  workers  may  be  stated  generally  as  varying  from  6s.  to  18^.  a  week  (Lord,  p.  86). 

423.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  machinists  are  the  best  paid  class  at  all  ages.  Thus, 
girls  at  Norwich  and  Plymouth  of  14  and  15  earn  in  boot  factories  4s.  and  5s.  weekly. 
In  all  these  trades  machinists  frequently  earn  from  12^.  to  15^.,  varying  in  limits  from 
5^.  to  30s.  In  factories,  with  the  work  limited  to  10^  hours  in  the  day,  the  wage  books 
show  that  as  a  rule  hand  workers  earn  from  6s.,  8s.,  to  12*.,  and  machinists  9^-,  12^.,  and 
I8s.  a  week,  or  about  one-third  more  (p.  86).  Dr.  Ord,  in  his  Report,  says  that  in  a 
large  collar  making  factory  the  machinists,  from  15  to  25  years  of  age,  earned  from  126-. 
to  2ls.  a  week,  the  average  being  14^.  to  l6s. 
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app^^el.        424.  Mr.  Lord  concludes  by  saying, — "  I  believe  that  most  wholesale  houses  pay  a  fair 

  "  price  to  all  whom  they  employ  directly.    It  is  when  work  passes  through  several  hands, 

Seamsthesses,  "  each  of  which  is  to  take  its  share  of  profit,  while  only  the  last  does  the  w^ork,  that  the 
'<  pay  which  reaches  the  workwoman  is  miserably  disproportioned  to  the  price  paid  by 
"  the  purchaser  for  the  manufactured  article"  (p.  86).  This,  which  touches  upon  a 
point  of  considerable  importance  to  a  numerous  class  in  many  other  occupations,  is 
noticed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tillie  quoted  above ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
employers  adopted  the  principle  explained  by  that  gentleman  of  marking  upon  a  ticket 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  piece  of  work,  the  great  evil  so  often  inflicted  at  present 
on  the  poorest  class  of  workers  by  middle  men  would  be  prevented. 

IV.  Hours  of  Work. 

425.  The  various  branches  of  needlework,  as  described  in  this  report,  not  only  differ 
widely  in  their  nature,  but  in  the  same  trade,  as  shown  above,  the  work  is  variously 
performed.  For  all  details,  however,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence  and  to  the 
summary  given  by  Mr.  Lord  (pp;  86,  87)- 

1.  In  Factories. 

426.  As  a  general  principle,  the  hours  of  work  are  more  regular  and  limited  in  factories 
particularly  where  of  large  extent,  than  in  "  home  work"  and  in  the  houses  of  small 
employers.  Thus,  Mr.  White  remarks,  "in  the  majority  of  shirt,  stay,  and  clothino- 
"  manufactories,  the  stated  day  is  short,  viz.,  about  9  or  10  hours'  actual  work,  which 
"  begins  at  from  8  to  9  a.m.  A  few,  from  special  circumstances,  have  the  regular  factorv 
hours  "(p.  14).  ^ 

These  hours,  so  far  as  the  labour  of  young  persons  above  13  is  concerned,  do  not 
exceed  those  of  the  Factory  Acts,  I  they  are  indeed  somewhat  shorter,  except  that 
more  overt'tne  is  made:  the  above  hours  seem  to  be  general  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Lord  also 
says, — "  In  large  manufactories  of  cloth  garments  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  seldom 
"  more  than  12  in  the  day;  in  London  warehouses  they  are  frequently  less"  (p.  86). 
This  is  in  keeping  with  experience,  applying  to  all  trades  and  occupations.  There  are' 
however,  many  exceptions,  and  very  long  hours  are  occasionally  exacted,  even  in  case 
of  rather  large  establishments  ;  thus  at  an  army  contractor's,  with  upwards  of  50  hands 
the  work  during  a  whole  week  was  continued  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  once  all 
through  the  night  (p.  146,  No.  212).  Again,  in  several  boot  factories  at  Stafford, 
where  children  of  11  and  12  years  were  employed,  who,  as  a  rule,  worked  as  long  as 
the  adults,  although  the  regular  hours  are  about  ^12,  or  even  less,  with  two  hours 
deducted  for  meals,  overtime  is  not  unusual,  the  work  going  on  for  13^  or  14  hours 
(p.  173,  Nos.  356,  359,  360). 

2.  Hours  of  small  Employers  and  Home  Work. 

427.  The  hours  in  both  these  forms  of  employment,  and  for  all  ages,  are  often  very 
long  and  even  excessive.  But  of  all  classes  the  evidence  shows  that  the  most  prolonged 
labour  occurs  in  the  case  of  individuals  working  for  themselves ;  thus,  shirtmaliers 
often  work  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  in  the  boot  trade  some  handworkers  are  occupied 
from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  But  long  hours  more  particularly  prevail  when  workpeople 
employed  in  a  factory  are  allowed  to  take  work  home  with  them  after  their  day's  work 
is  over. 

428.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  small  masters  and  mistresses,  long  hours  are  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception ;  and  in  these  instances,  although  each  employer  has  only  a  limited 
number  of  children  and  young  persons,  four  or  five  to  seven  or  ten,  &c.,  yet  collectively 
and  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  these  young  hands  become  extremely  numerous.  In  one 
case,  to  which  Mr.  Lord  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  M.  S.  A.  Walrond,  a  child  only  7  years 
old  worked  for  a  woman  in  a  court  out  of  Golden  Lane,  London,  at  brace  making,  from 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  for  ^d.  per  week.  The  statement  of  the  mistress  of  the  Golden 
Lane  evening  school,  with  200  girls  from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  is  very  important  in  every 
respect ;  many  of  these  children  work  in  the  neighbourhood  fi-om  8^  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  whilst 
others,  and  even  younger  ones  (from  7  to  13  years),  work  longer,  some  13  hours  and 
several,  on  alternate  days,  14  hours  a  day  (p.  87,  p.  159,  No.  283). 

3.  In  the  Country. 

429.  These  long  hours  seem  to  be  as  prevalent  in  the  country  districts.  At  Yeovil,  for 
example,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  the  children  (glovers),  at  8  and  9  years  old^  who 
work  three  or  four  together  for  a  mistress,  to  labour  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p"m.    But  even 
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this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  exceeded  by  the  cruel  exactions  of  parents  in  the  case  of  their  own    ^p^^™  ^ 

children ;  thus,  one  child  of  9  years,  at  Yeovil,  had  worked  at  home  all  one  night  and 

from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  11  and  12  p.m.,  or  for  16  and  18  hours  out  of  the  four  and  twenty  gEAMSTEEssi 

(p.  176,  No.  375).    In  another  case  a  girl  of  14  had  worked  at  home  from  6  a.m.  to  12  &c. 

at  night  (No.  374).    These  are  painful  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  in  too  many  — 

instances  parents,  when  their  pecuniary  interests  are  concerned,  cannot  be  intrusted  with 

the  welfare  of  their  children. 

V.  Meal-times  and  Treatment. 

430.  In'  factories  and  large  establishments,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  allowance  of 
time  for  meals  is  much  more  liberal  than  in  small  workshops ;  in  the  former  one  hour  is 
usually  allowed  for  dinner,  and  where  the  Avork  is  continued  longer  than  usual,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  is  allowed  for  tea.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Ireland,  where 
these  arrangements  are  very  liberal  and  satisfactory.  Thus,  at  the  large  shirt  factory 
of  Messrs.  Mclntyre  at  Londonderry,  1^  hours  is  allowed  for  dinner  (p.  61,  No.  194  b). 
Bat  at  home  and  in  small  places  all  meals  are  hastily  taken,  and,  if  pressed,  while  the 
people  are  at  work ;  thus,  a  trouser-maker  in  Whitechapel  says,  "  We  have  not  two  hours 
"  in  the  week  away  from  work  for  our  meals"  (No.  220).  The  hasty  manner  in  which  at 
Yeovil  the  glove-makers  frequently  swallow  their  meals,  and  the  use  of  beer  and  other 
stimulants,  are  specially  noticed  by. Dr.  Tomkyns  as  productive  of  bad  results  (p.  194, 
No.  426.) 

Treatment. 

431.  With  such  young  children  and  prolonged  labour,  it  is  impossible  but  that  at  times 
they  would  be  subject,  as  in  all  similar  circumstances,  to  cruel  treatment  to  keep  up  their 
attention ;  and  the  following  is  doubtless  in  no  degree  an  exceptional  case.  A  person 
at  Yeovil  says  her  daughter  began  to  work  at  6  years  old ;  she  was  employed  by  a  little 
mistress  from  6.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  and  "  it  v;as  as  much  as  their  life  was  worth  to  look 
"  up ;"  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  girl  was  very  delicate,  that  her  health  had  suffered, 
and  that  her  eyes  had  become  quite  weak  (p.  176,  No.  374).  Another  case  of  cruelty 
is  mentioned  at  Worcester ;  but  Mr.  Lord  says  he  has  not  met  with  any  complaints  of 
serious  ill-treatment,  and  he  believes  instances  of  cruelty  to  be  very  rare  (p.  88). 

VI.  State  of  Place  of  Work. 

432.  The  place  of  work,  a  point  of  infinite  moment  in  all  industrial  occupations  where 
people  congregate  together,  varies  in  these  trades  from  the  small  crowded  room  used  for 
living  and  sleeping  in  to  new,  large  and  well-built  factories  and  warehouses. 

In  several  of  the  latter  class  the  principals  have  been  solicitous  to  introduce  good 
sanitary  arrangements  and  to  secure  the  health  of  their  workpeople.  Thus,  in  the  large 
shirt  factory  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and  Henderson,  Londonderry,  which  is  an  extremely  well 
managed  establishment,  proper  accommodations  of  lavatories,  waterclosets,  hot  water 
pipes  for  warming,  and  strict  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of  the  buildings,  have  been 
provided;  a  regular  medical  attendant  at  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum  is  also  provided 
by  the  principals,  and  the  health  of  all  is  very  good  (p.  59,  No.  192).  At  the  factory  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Bostock,  boot-maker,  Stafford,  with  200  females,  the  arrangements  for  white- 
washing, ventilation,  closets,  &c.,  are  very  good,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
factories  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  of  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Woolley  of  the  same  town  (p.  173). 

Overcrowding  and  defective  Ventilation. 

433  It  is,  however,  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  after  so  much  attent^pn  has  been  paid  to 
this  subject,  we  have  still  to  report  that  even  in  many  Jarge  establishments,  and  in  all  the 
smaller  places  of  work,  the  rooms  are  overcrowded,  and  either  altogether  unventilated 
or  left  to  the  chance  of  windows  being  at  times  opened.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  ventilation  secured  is  equivalent  to  space  gained ;  that  it  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
degree  economical,  especially  in  large  cities  and  towns,  where  rents  are  so  high  ;  and  that, 
apart  from  the  question  of  health,  it  is  known  that  in  every  form  of  prolonged,  and 
especially  sedentary  occupation,  and  therefore  especially  in  all  kinds  of  needlework,  a 
pure  atmosphere,  by  sustaining  the  bodily  vigour,  enables  the  worker  to  produce  more  in 
a  given  time,  and  so  to  benefit  equally  the  employer  and  the  employed.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  the  depressing  influence  of  a  foul  atmosphere  induces  a  desire  for  stimu- 
lants difficult  to  resist.  Upon  this  point  we  would  refer  to  an  interesting  statement  of  a 
medical  gentleman  at  Manchester,  who  made  an  express  inquiry  into  the  condition 
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atpae'el         several  large  establishments,  employing  1,100  females,  of  all  ages,  and  in  some  of 
—  '     which  there  was  not  more  than  80  cubic  feet  per  head  (p.  25,  No.  25  b). 
Seaws^tresses  many  large  work-places  there  is  no  ventilation  beyond  windo^vs  ;  and  even  in 

&c.  '  some  instances,  where  by  special  arrangements  of  gratings,  &c.,  greater  care  was  bestowed 
by  the  principal,  the  object  was  defeated  by  the  ignorance  or  prejudices  of  the  work- 
people, the  gratings  being  covered  over  or  stuffed  up  with  rags  (p.  88).  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  the  5th  clause  in  the  "Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1884,"  imposing  a 
fine  upon  work-people  for  wilful  misconduct  or  negligence  in  regard  to  regulations  for 
ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

435.  In  smaller  places  defective  ventilation  is  universal ;  many  of  them  are  sleeping 
rooms  as  well  as  work-rooms.  This  is  the  case  in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  part  of 
London ;  frequently  as  many  as  five  or  "  six  persons  will  be  employed  by  one  man  in 
"  such  a  room,  both  sexes  working  together ;"  in  fact,  to  use  the  language  of  the  expe- 
rienced manager  of  Mr.  Nicoll,  Regent  Street,  "  two  out  of  three  work- places  (tailor's)  at 

the  West  End,  even  when  they  are  on  the  premises  of  the  master,  are  simply  wretched" 
(p.  148,  No.  221). 

Alluding  to  the  east  end  of  London  (Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel,  &c,),  Mr.  Lord 
observes  that  the  state  of  the  work-rooms  among  the  small  middlemen  and  of  the  work- 
people is  too  well  known  to  require  any  remark  in  detail.  These  rooms  have  filthy  walls, 
a  foul  atmosphere,  and  neglected  occupants. 

436.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  those  in  many  provincial  towns  at  all  superior.  In  the 
low  parts  of  Plymouth,  where  from  four  to  10  shirt-makers  work  together,  the  rooms  are 
described  as  being  very  dirty  and  small.  A  city  missionary  observes  of  these  places, 
"you  can  hardly  breathe  in  them"  (p.  152,  No.  244). 

437.  Similar  accounts  are  given  by  Mr.  White  in  regard  to  Dublin,  which  city,  according 
to  Dr.  Maypother,  who  has  specially  investigated  the  subject,  "  is  in  a  fearful  sanitary 
"  state."  In  one  such  room  a  young  woman  was  ill  in  bed ;  in  another,  where  girls  were 
employed,  a  boy  was  dying.  The  general  appearance  of  these  houses  in  which  needle- 
women live  is,  according  to  Mr.  White,  very  miserable  (p.  13). 

438.  In  all  such  trades  as  boot  and  shoe  making,  stay-making,  hatters,  bonnet  makers, 
&c.,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  tends  to  increase  the  bad  effect  of  over-crowding  by 
requiring  an  excessive  consumption  of  gas.  "  The  effect,"  says  Mr.  Lord,  "  of  entering 
"  a  low'pitched  work-room,  where  30  or  40  machinists  are  working  under  such  conditions, 
"  at  as  early  an  hour  as  5.30  p.m.  in  the  month  of  November,  is  almost  overpowering." 
In  such  a  room,  it  is  stated  by  a  trustworthy  witness,  that  although  the  hours  were 
moderate,  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  the  heat,  partly  owing  to  gas  stoves  for  heating  irons, 
was  dreadful,  and  it  was  usual  for  three  or  four  to  faint  every  day  (p.  104,  No.  39). 

439.  Mr.  Lord  has  given  a  table  of  the  cubic  space  allowed  in  work-rooms  inter- 
mediate between  the  factory  and  the  dwelling-house,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
measurements  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  Report  at  p.  I.  From  these  observations 
it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  nine  places  in  different  parts  of  London,  Leicester,  Norwich, 
and  Chatham,  which  are  said  to  be  typical  of  a  large  number  of  similar  cases,  the  space 
in  seven  was  below  100  cubic  feet  per  head,  varying  from  70  to  90 ;  and  in  the 
remaining  two,  108  and  176  respectively  (p.  88).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  with  such  dense  overcrowding  as  this,  especially  when  combined,  as  it  is,  with  the 
absence  of  ventilation,  the  maintenance  of  health  among  the  work-people  is  impossible. 
In  some  instances  given  by  Dr.  Ord  the  cubic  space  was  larger,  from  120  to  287  cubic 
feet  per  head.  The  great  evils  and  high  mortality  caused  by  this  sedentary  occupation, 
with  overcrowding,  are  forcibly  depicted  in  the  valuable  Report  of  Dr.  E.  Smith,  in 
regard  to  tailors.* 

VII.  Nature  of  the  Occupation, 

440.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  all  these 
trades,  exclusive  of  the  sewing  machine,  consists  of  various  forms  of  needlework,  conse- 
quently involving  little  muscular  exertion,  and  suited  to  children  and  young  persons. 
Many  of  the  former  are  also  required  for  other  very  slight  work,  as  winding  thread, 
cutting  strips  for  willow  bonnets,  trimming  articles,  tying  knots,  &c.  But  some  of  the 
work  is  more  trying,  and  some  fatiguing,  requiring  the  labour  of  adults,  such  as  ironing 
or  pressing  with  heavy  hot  irons.  The  sewing  machine,  when  used  for  many  hours,  is 
also  fatiguing,  requiring  not  only  the  hands,  but  also  one  or  both  feet,  to  work  it. 
Some  machinists  work  sitting,  others  standing,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Lord,  a  stooping 

*  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  416. 
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position  is  induced,  which,  when  persisted  in,  produces  a  serious  effect  on  the  health,  and 
especially,  as  Dr.  Smith's  observations  show,  on  the  respiration,  which,  by  the  sitting 
posture  long  continued,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Longe,  however,  says,  notwith- 
standing this,  that  "the  sewing  machine  is  generally  preferred  to  the  needle  by  the 
"  workers,  principally  on  account  of  the  bodily  exercise  which  it  affords  "  (p.  2,  p.  14,  p.  89). 

VIII.  Effect  of  Employment  upon  the  Physical  Condition. 

441.  As  we  have  in  the  first  part  of  this  Report  (p.  Iv)  considered  the  general 
influence  produced  upon  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  females  employed  in 
prolonged  needlework,  we  shall  in  this  place  merely  notice  some  features  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  present  division  of  the  question.  Of  the  whole  class,  the  poorer  order  of 
seamstresses  and  needle-women,  especially  those  who  work  at  home  or  in  small  numbers 
together,  such  as  shirt  and  collar  makers,  belt  and  brace  making,  outfitting  work,  &c., 
suffer  most  severely,  owing  partly  to  the  excessive  labour,  partly  to  the  confined  and 
unwholesome  work-place,  partly  to  the  want  of  proper  food,  many  of  this  class  being,  in 
fact,  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  influence  of  these  depressing  conditions,  and  the  mode  of  rectifying  them,  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Lord  :— 

"  The  contrast  in  personal  appearance  presented  by  those  who  work  in  large  well  ventilated  rooms, 
when  compared  with  the  ordinary  type  of  journeymen  and  assistants,  who  work  at  home,  or  in  small 
places  of  middlemen,  is  very  remarkable.  The  superintendent  of  the  factory  at  Pimlico  (Army 
Clothing  Depot)  states  that  a  decided  improvement  in  health  is  perceptible  in  a  month  or  two  after 
their  coming  there  to  work."    (No.  212,  p.  90.) 

442.  Another  modifying  condition  is,  that  whereas  among  dress-makers  and  milliners 
there  are  scarcely  any  children  employed,  in  the  trades  we  are  now  considering  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  tender  age  are  occupied,  there  being,  as  already  stated,  nearly 
11,000  under  15  years  of  age.  This  circumstance  greatly  exasperates  the  evil,  as  the 
vital  processes  in  early  life  are  most  active,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  derangement 
than  in  the  adult.  The  following  may  be  received  as  illustrations  of  the  injurious  effects 
thus  induced : — A  girl  at  Yeovil,  who  began  to  sew  gloves  before  she  was  9,  with  four 
or  five  others,  says  that  although  she  was  very  kindly  treated  by  her  mistress,  her  health 
quite  broke  down,  her  eyes  were  weakened  so  that  sometimes  she  could  not  see,  and  her 
side  "hurt"  her;  she  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  8  and  9  P-m-  (14  or  15  hours).  Another 
woman,  who  began  to  work  at  8  years,  and  often  for  16  hours  a  day,  suffered  very 
much  in  her  health.  Mr.  Hill,  an  employer,  says  that  the  chief  source  of  injury  to 
health  was  the  continual  stooping  (pp.  175,  1/6,  177)-  Children  who  work  at  glove- 
sewing  at  home,  and  at  the  tambour  frame,  also  suffer,  and  severely  (p.  91). 

443.  Dr.  Greenhowe,  who  has  made  a  special  inquiry  into  the  influence  on  health  of 
glove-making  at  Yeovil,  in  which  district  it  is  stated  about  50,000  persons  are  altogether 
employed,  concludes  that  except  from  working  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  for  so  many  hours 
a  day,  there  is  no  ostensible  cause  for  an  unusual  amount  of  disease,  but  that  owing 
to  these  causes,  bad  ventilation,  overcrowding,  and  long  hours,  there  is  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Yeovil,  and  particularly  among  females,  a  great  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
diseases.* 

444.  As  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  sewing  machine,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the 
statements  of  several  of  the  young  women,  that  it  frequently  aflPects  the  health  and  sight 
(p.  151,  Nos.  234,  235;  p.  147,  No.  214,  &c.)  On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  most 
gratifying,  as  the  machine  is  so  rapidly  extending,  the  prevailing  tenour  of  the  evidence, 
general  and  medical,  is  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Longe  is  of  this  opinion  (p.  2),  and  Mr.  Lord, 
after  consulting  several  medical  gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  where  machinists  are 
-employed  in  large  numbers,  says,  "  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  so  far  as  I  can 
"  ascertain,  is  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  sewing  machine."    This  is  also  the  conclusion 


Weaeing 
Apparel. 

Pakt  II. 
Seamstresses, 
&c. 


at  which  Dr.  Ord,  in  his  inquiry,  has  arrived.     This  gentleman,  after 


stating 


that 


injurious  effects  are  produced  in  some  cases,  observes,  "  but  touching  the  important  fact, 
"  that  comparing  in  a  given  room  the  machinists  and  the  needle-women,  the  comparison 
"  as  regards  healthiness  of  appearance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  machinists,  there  can  be 
"  no  doubt."f 

IX.  Moral  Condition. 

445.  As  this  second  part  of  our  Report  concerns  trades  in  many  essential  respects 
similar  to  ordinary  industrial  occupations,  and  especially  as  the  interests  of  so  large  a 
number  of  children  are  directly  involved  in  the  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
education  and  morals  as  affected  by  the  mode  in  which  at  present  these  trades  are 
carried  on. 


2. 


*  Third  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  p.  190. 
t  Sixth  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  p.  381. 
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&c. 

In  London 
and  other 
towns. 


"Weaeing  Nes;lect  of  Education. 

Apparel.  ^ 

Pa!rt~ii  Speaking  of  the  whole  class,  the  state  of  education  is  extremely  low  ;  a  remark  as 

Seamstresses,  applicable  to  London  and  the  large  provincial  towns  as  the  more  rural  districts.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  is  afforded  bj  the  experience  of  the  large  evening 
school  of  St.  Mary's,  Charterhouse,  Golden  Square,  where  there  are  200  girls  of  the  age 
of  from  9  to  15,  and  who  for  the  most  part  are  employed  in  the  shops  and  factories  in 
the  neighbourhood  during  the  day.  The  mistress  remarks  that  the  state  of  ignorance 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  her,  as  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  who  had  never 
attended  a  day  school ;  and  yet  of  the  200,  not  more  than  one-third,  when  first  admitted, 
were  able  to  read,  write,  and  cypher;  the  remaining  two-thirds  not  being  able  even  to 
say  the  alphabet  (p.  159,  No.  283).  Miss  .pregg,  of  Monkwell  Street,  who  employs 
in  making  chenille  nets  about  50  girls,  says,  "  they  are  very  ignorant,  not  one-half 
"  can  read  "  (p.  159,  No.  274).  At  a  boot  factory  in  Norwich,  out  of  20  girls,  from  16 
to  20  years  old,  seven  could  not  read  (p.  91)-  At  a  clothing  and  shirt  factory  at 
Manchester,  two  girls  who  were  questioned,  each  13  years  old,  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  and  others  were  reported  to  be  in  the  same  neglected  state  (p.  149,  No.  223). 
Mr.  J.  Dare  (minister  of  the  poor)  says,  at  the  Great  Meeting  day  school,  at  Leicester, 
the  average  age  of  the  children  is  only  8  years  and  5  months,  and  the  average  time 
they  remain  l4  years ;  and  yet  this  is  a  large  school  with  a  certificated  master,  and 
under  Government  Inspection.    Mr.  Dare  goes  on  to"  say  : — 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases  poverty  is  not  the  cause  that  keeps  children  from  school,  or  sends  them 
to  work.  Until  a  law  is  passed  which  will  make  it  compulsory  that  all  children  who  work  shall  have 
so  many  hours  of  school  in  the  day,  parents  will  be  careless  of  education  and  moral  training,  so 
long  as  they  can  get  anything  from  their  children's  labour  to  spend  upon  themselves"  (p.  167). 

447.  At  Rochester,  of  12  younger  ones,  most  could  read  but  very  few  could  write ;  two, 
however,  who  were  12  years  old,  could  not  read,  nor  could  one  of  14  (p.  149).  At 
Londonderry,  Mr.  Hogg,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  M'Intyre  and  Hogg,  shirt  manufacturers, 
and  whose  factory  is  calculated  for  1,500  hands,  observes,  "the  great  defect  in  the 
"  people  here  is  their  want  of  education  ;  but  they  are  beginning  to  find  that  they  cannot 
"  get  on  without  it."  To  this  evidence  Mr.  White  adds  the  remark  that  of  a  row  of 
eight  girls,  aged  from  13  to  15,  one  could  read  well  and  write;  the  others  could  read ; 
among  five  others  one  aged  14  could  not  read,  and  two  of  the  others  could  not  write 
(p.  60). 

448.  Bad  as  the  state  of  things  is  in  the  metropolis  and  other  towns,  Mr.  Lord  says, 
that  "  it  is  among  the  glovers  in  country  districts  that  the  evils  produced  in  a  population 
"  which  may  be  said  to  work  constantly  from  8  years  of  age,  become  conspicuous." 
The  result  is  that  the  children  being  taken  away  at  so  early  an  age,  and  no  provision 
like  that  of  half-time  being  made,  they  grow  up  utterly  uneducated,  and  often  unable 
to  read.  The  evil  operation  of  this  system  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  following  Table 
(p.  177)  :- 

Number  tn  attendance  at  the  Girl's  National  Schools,  Yeovil. 


In  country 
districts. 


Age  - 

Under  7. 

Between 
7  and  8. 

Between 
8  and  9. 

Between 
9  and  10. 

Over  10. 

Old  Church 

Trinity    _         _  - 

66 

84 

12 

22 

16 
12 

13 
5 

9 
3 

150 

34 

28 

18 

12 

Morals. 

449.  Where  so  many  yoilng  persons  work  together,  and  are  able  to  support  themselves, 
and  are  thus  withdrawn  from  parental  control,  it  must  happen,  as  in  other  similar 
conditions,  that  great  temptations  and  opportunities  for  immorality  should  exist.  Upon 
this  subject  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  statements  in  the  Appendix  of  those  best  calculated 
to  judge,  as  employers,  clergy,  teachers  in  schools,  &c.  The  want  of  respectable 
lodgings  has  been  a  source  of  great  evil ;  and  many  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made 
in  London  and  elsewhere  to  rectify  the  mischief  by  the  establishment  of  "  homes,"  where 
the  young  women  are  boarded  and  lodged.  This  evil  has  been  increased  of  late  years 
owing  to  the  great  and  rapid  development  of  the  clothing  trades,  by  attracting  large 
numbers  of  yoang  females  to  towns  not  provided  with  suitable  lodgings.  This,  among 
other  places,  has  happened  at  Londonderry,  where  the  shirt  trade  has  attained  a  rapid 
extension,  and  where,  according  to  the  valuable  statement  of  Dr.  Browne,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  great  numbers  of  respectable  girls  from  the  country  are  obliged  to  lodge 
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in  small  crowded  houses  of  a  low  description.  Dr.  Browne  suggests,  as  conducive  to  the 
moral  and  physical  health  of  these  young  persons,  the  erection  by  the  large  factory  pro- 
prietors of  suitable  lodging  houses  for  their  female  operatives  ;  which  he  believes  -would 
be  remunerative  (p.  62,  No.  207  b). 

X.  Opinions  of  Employees. 

450.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  of  the  large  establishments  the  general  system  as 
to  hours  of  work,  &c.,  very  nearly  approximate  to  those  of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  principal 
difference  being  that  where  children  under  13  are  employed,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  work 
as  long  as  the  young  persons  and  adults  ;  although  in  some  factories  the  children  are  not 
allowed  "  overwork.''  Among  the  proprietors  of  these  works  there  is,  therefore,  a  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  moderate  hours,  and  often  no  disinclination  as  to  the  application  of 
legislative  measures.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  question  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
very  important  statement  of  Mr.  Wm.  Tillie,  whose  firm  employs,  in  their  shirt  factory 
at  Londonderry,  1,000  hands,  and,  in  addition,  several  thousands  working  at  home,  and 
amounting  in  all,  when  fully  occupied,  to  10,000  workpeople.  After  stating  that  their 
regular  hours  are  from  8  to  6  p.m.,  or,  in  the  winter,  from  9  to  7  p.m.,  this  gentleman 
observes  : — 

"  The  short  hours  introduced  by  me  have  been  adopted  by  all  tbe  other  houses  in  the  trade  here,  or 
nearly  as  short.  ^ 

*'  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Factory  Act,  and  had  occasion  to  direct  my  attention  specially  to  it  about 
a  year  or  so  since,  owing  to  a  visit  from  a  factory  inspector,  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  our  factory 
might  fall  under  them,  though  I  was  afterwards  legally  advised  to  the  contrary.  As  the  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  this  and  other  factories  here,  the  regular  hours  being  short  and  the  overtime  never 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  injurious,  there  is,  I  think,  no  occasion  for  any  such  regulations. 
It  is  better  to  leave  any  manufacture  untouched  by  legislation  till  actual  need  for  it  exists,  though 
if  real  abuses  of  overwork,  &c.,  do  exist,  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  desirable  to  check  them  by  law,  and 
it  should  be  done  without  hesitation  or  scruple.  I  see  the  difficult}'  of  ascertaining  just  when  abuses 
arise  in  any  particular  employment  without  some  kind  of  perpetual  inquiry,  which  of  course  is  not 
desirable.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  some  regulations  might  properly  be  framed,  which  would  be  a 
security  against  any  abuses  of  overwork,  without  seriously  interfering  with  this  manufacture  as  it  now  is. 
The  great  objection  which  I  should  feel  would  be  to  anything  that  involved  beginning  work  as  early 
as  they  do  in  factories,  which  I  feel  sure  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  manufacture.  If  they  come  at 
eight,  they  breakfast  comfortably  first,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  time  for  this  after  work  has  begun.  I 
consider  it  much  less  injurious  to  work  three  hours  later  at  night,  as  they  do  on  the  present  plan, 
than  to  come  to  v/ork  regularly  at  six  without  their  breakfast.  Any  hour  much  earlier  than  eight 
would  be  quite  unsuitable  to  the  habits  of  the  class  of  girls  whom  we  employ,  and  to  make  them  feel 
themselves  put  upon  the  same  level  as  ordinary  factory  workers,  as  a  change  to  such  early  hours  would 
do,  would  lower  their  self-respect  and  moral  tone.  We  endeavour  to  raise  these  as  much  as  we  can  by 
insisting  on  all  coming  in  bonnets  and  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  a  general  rule 
in  all  the  factories  here.  The  good  character  and  chastity  of  young  females  here  is  remarkable^ 
if  comparison  be  made  with  corresponding  classes  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  busy  time  can  be 
pretty  well  calculated  on,  and  additional  hands  might  be  engaged ;  but  this  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
regular  workers  by  diminishing  their  pay. 

"  So  far  as  the  object  of  any  factory  regulations  may  be  to  secure  education,  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  them,  and  think  it  desirable  that  all  young  persons  should  be  obliged  to  attend  some  place  of 
instruction  for  an  hour-and-a-half  daily,  which  they  might  well  do  after  their  day's  work,  without  any 
interference  with  it.  We  have,  however,  very  few  children,  and  should  have  none  if  they  were  restricted 
to  half-time.  This,  however,  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  supply  of  labour  shall  continue  as  abundant 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  12  years  "  (p.  59,  No.  192  b). 

451.  Another  large  employer,  Mr.  M'Intyre,  who  has  accommodation  for  1,500  work- 
people on  the  premises,  says,  '•  If  the  hours  were  regulated  by  law,  it  would  be  good  for 
us  in  this  respect,  it  would  secure  punctuality.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  being 
"  under  the  Factory  Act  if  it  did  not  tend  to  check  the  business  here,  where  it  is  now 
"  well  settled,  and  send  it  to  other  countries  where  labour  is  cheaper.  We  are  well  off 
"  as  we  are,  and  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  of  such  regulations  might  be "  (p.  60, 
No.  194  b). 

Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Londonderry,  speaking  of  overtime,  says  he  "  thinks  it  would  be 
"  a  great  benefit  to  prevent  working  late  at  all "  (p.  60,  No.  I96  b). 

The  manager  of  Messrs.  Schwann,  Kell,  and  Co.,  shirt  manufacturers,  of  Limerick, 
where  there  are  from  50  to  100  workpeople,  observes,  "  I  think,  however,  that  a  limitation 
"  of  the  hours  would  not  practically  interfere  with  the  business  "  (p.  66,  No.  238b). 

452.  A  gentleman  at  Manchester,  a  crinoline  manufacturer,  Mr.  Rylands,  sen.,  who  has 
had  great  experience,  by  employing  2,000  hands,  thus  speaks  of  legislative  measures : — 

"  1  can  safely  say  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  injury  arising  from  length  of  working  hours. 

"  There  was  perhaps  a  time  when  the  operative  required  protection  against  his  employer;  things  are 
now  tending  to  the  other  extreme,  and  before  long  the  employer  will  rather  require  protection  against 
his  hands.  I  do  not  refer  to  trades  unions  or  any  such  thing,  there  is  indeed  nothing  of  the  kind  with 
us  ;  what  I  mean  is  the  growing  independence  of  and  dislike  to  anything  beyond  ordinary  work.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday,  which  is  now  almost  universal  here,  is  an  illustration  of  niy  meaning.    For  my 
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Weaking  own  part  I  think  an  hour  less  every  day  and  no  half-holiday  would  be  far  preferable,  it  only  encourages 
Apparel.     idleness,  if  not  mischief. 

 •  "  Matters  of  health,  ventilation,  cleanhness,  and  the  like  I  consider  very  fair  and  proper  subjects 

Seoistresses  for  legislative  interference;  many  workplaces  are  very  unhealthy,  in  our  class  of  business  as  much  as 
&c.       '  in  any.     Masters  and  men  seem  alike  reckless  of  the  value  of  life  ;  they  don't  care,  though  the  con- 

  ditions  of  earning  a  high  rate  of  wage  involve  disease  and  death  in  20  years  or  so,  if  only  the  earnings 

be  high,  while  the  power  of  earning  lasts. 

"  As  far  as  regards  education,  1  think  the  scheme  of  some  preliminary  educational  test  would  work 
well  for  every  kind  of  business ;  it  is  the  appearance  of  inspection  that  creates  antagonism.  I  am  no 
legislator,  but  I  should  say  that  the  employer  might  fairly  be  required  to  have  a  certificate,  signed  by 
some  competent  person,  produced  to  him  by  the  parent  or  child,  before  he  employed  any  under  some 
fixed  ao-e  13  or  so;  and  employment  without  such  might  even  be  made  penal  on  the  employer. 

"  Whatever  restrictions  are  imposed,  should  be  made  as  general  as  possible  ;  to  comprehend,  that 
is  all  children  emloyed  in  any  way  in  trades  or  manufactures,  and  the  inspectorial  system  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  An  inspector,  who  is  a  kindly  disposed  and  well  educated  gentleman, 
can  o-et  almost  anything  he  wishes  done  by  the  manufacturer,  but  those  qualities  are  not  always  there  " 
(p.  157,  No.  262c). 

453.  Mr.  Frees,  the  principal  of  a  tailor's  establishment  in  Spitalfields,  employing  150 
females,  says  that  "his  experience  had  convinced  him  that  girls  under  15  years  of  age 
"  were  too  young  to  work  sewing  machines,  and  that  for  machinists  of  any  age,  the  hours 
*'  from  8  ajii.  to  8  p.m.,  with  the  usual  meal  times,  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  should 
"  never  be  exceeded;  he  considered  that  9h  or  10  hours  of  such  work  in  the  day  was, 
"  for  the  health  and  strength  of  most  women,  quite  long  enough.  He  knew  that  the 
"  people  in  their  own  houses  frequently  worked  l6  and  18  hours  a  day,  and  believed 
"  that  the  tendency  was  now  for  the  work  to  be  done  at  home,  as  so  many  had  one  or 
"  two  machines  of  their  own"  (p.  147,  No.  215  c). 

454.  The  head  of  an  extremely  well-ordered  wholesale  millinery  and  lappet  maker 
factory  at  Manchester,  Mr.  W.  S.  Tracey,  remarks  :— 

"  On  the  whole,  while  of  course  I  like  liberty  for  myself,  I  think  that  the  prohibition  of  night-work 
after  8  p.m.  would  not  be  injurious.  The  trade  could  do  very  well  with  the  10^  hours  limitation, 
and,  I  think,  with  relays  of  those  under  13 ;  if  only  they  would  come  for  the  half  wage,  that  is. 

"  From  what  I  know  of  wholesale  millinery  work-rooms  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Nottingham, 
I  think  they  want  looking  after,  on  the  grounds  of  overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation  at  all  events  " 
(p.  143,  No.  210  c.) 

Another  gentleman  in  the  same  business,  employing  1 30  females,  from  the  age  of  9  to 
30,  says : — 

"  Oiir  working  hours  are  from  8  o'clock  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  very  seldom,  but  sometimes  later.  Though 
I  do  not  like  it,  1  am  obliged  to  work  late  ;  if  I  did  not,  others  would  get  my  orders.  Should  be  glad 
to  see  an  Act  of  Parhament  passed  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  in  our  and  all  trades,  where  young 
persons  and  females  are  employed,  from  6  o'clock  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  It  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  " 
(p.  143,  No.  205  c). 

455.  Among  so  large  a  number  there  is,  of  course,  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  some 
employers,  particularly  small  ones,  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  kind  of  Government  inter- 
ference. This  is  the  view,  among  others,  of  Mr.  Tillyard,  jun.,  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturer, Norwich  (p.  171c,  No.  110).  On  the  other  hand,  "  Mr.  Charlesworth,  another 
"  manufacturer  in  the  same  business  at  Leicester,  considered  that  if  a  regular  factory 
"  system  could  be  made  to  reach  the  worst  places,  the  finishers,  and  other  small  work- 
"  shops,  the  whole  trade  would  be  benefited"  (p,  167,  No.  314  c). 

XI  Recommendations. 

456.  In  approaching  the  question  of  applying  legislative  measures  to  this  great  branch 
of  industry,  embracing  the  welfare  of  nearly  300,000  operatives,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  invested  by  the  principals,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  interests  involved. 
Neither  do  we  exclude  from  oar  consideration  the  important  fact  that  in  many  branches, 
and  especially  in  the  larger  factories,  the  trade  is  on  the  whole  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

In  our  First  Report  presented  to  Parhament  in  1863,  we  gave  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  principles,  operation,  and  results  of  the  Factory  Acts  after  an  experience  of 
30  years ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  show,  what  is  now  indeed 
so  o-enerally  recognized,  how  greatly  ail  classes  of  the  manufacturing  community  have 
benefited  by  the  enlightened  and  humane  legislation  of  1833  and  subsequent  years. 
For  our  views  upon  this  question  we  beg  therefore  to  refer  to  the  above  document.* 

457.  The  facts  set  forth  in  this  present  report  establish,  in  our  estimation,  the  conclusion, 
that  whether  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  be  considered,  there  exists,  more  especially  in 
certain  branches,  an  urgent  necessity  for  amelioration.  In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding 
the  changes  induced  by  the  sewing  machine,  a  very  large  number  of  children  and  young 
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persons,  for  whose  well-being  modern  Legislation  has  been  so  extensively  exercised,  are  Wearing 
still  employed,  and  more  particularly  by  small  masters  and  mistresses,  and  at  home,  where  ■^^'^p^^- 
the  hom-s  are  longest.  Thus,  of  the  total  number,  10,801  are  under  15,  and  44,365  under  Tart  n. 
20  vears  of  age.    Then  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  although  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  ^^-^''^JJ^'^"^' 

that  for  those  above  13,  these  in  the  larger  factories  are  very  moderate,  they  are  not  suited   

for  children;  and  in  addition,  it  is  found  that  occasionally  "overtime"  is  made,  when  the 
work  is  continued  for  14  hours,  and  this  for  several  weeks  consecutively.  But  with  small 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  in  those  branches  in  which  children  are  extensively  employed, 
the  hours  of  work,  as  a  rule,  are,  the  age  considered,  excessive,  and  this  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  although  more  so  in  England  than  elsewhere.  When  children  are  sent  to 
work  at  so  early  an  age  and  for  such  long  hours,  any  kind  of  useful  education  is  simply 
impossible.  It  may  be,  that  in  many  branches,  no  previous  instruction  or  training  being 
necessary,  it  is  only  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  part  of  the  population  who  avail 
themselves  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  amount 
of  ignorance  and  neglect  disclosed  in  this  inquiry  ought  to  command  serious  attention 
with  the  view  to  its  removal ;  and,  consistently  with  the  claims  of  industry,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  desideratum  is  to  be  secured,  except  by  the  educational  clauses  of 
the  Factory  Act.  That  the  health  and  physical  development  should  be  most  seriously 
deteriorated  by  these  demands  on  young  and  growing  children,  is  a  necessary  result; 
and  the  appendix  abounds  with  illustrations,  especially  from  many  who  have  themselves 
suffered  from  this  evil  system.. 

1.  Application  of  the  Factory  Act  to  large  Establishments. 

458.  The  full  details  we  have  submitted  in  this  report  show  that,  as  regards  the  larger 
establishments,  whatever  may  be  the  particular  articles  manufactured,  no  real  difficulty 
would  arise  by  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  half-time 
system,  as  prescribed  by  the  Factory  Acts.  In  many  of  the  largest  factories,  owing  to 
the  general  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  for  which  children  are  not  adapted,  only  young 
persons  and  adults  are  employed ;  and  as  in  these  establishments  the  hours  are  for  the 
most  part  very  moderate,  little  derangement  would  be  caused  ;  and  this,  doubtless,  could 
readily  be  met  by  taking  on  more  hands  when  any  unusual  pressure  arose. 

2.  Range  of  Hours  of  Work  permitted  hy  Act. 

459.  In  the  principal  seat  of  the  shirt  manufacture,  namely  the  north  of  Ireland,  a 
system  different  from  what  obtains  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  as  to 
the  hour  of  commencing  work  in  the  morning,  has  become  firmly  established,  the  usual  time 
being  8  a.m.  in  the  summer,  and  9  a.m.  in  the  winter.  We  have  already  given  Mr. 
Tillie's  view  on  this  point,  from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  gentleman  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the  manufacture  if 
earlier  hours  were  enforced ;  nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  hours  which 
experience  has  pointed  out  as  most  suitable  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
young,  in  all  other  descriptions  of  labour  comprised  in  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
would  on  further  consideration  recommend  themselves  both  to  the  employers  and  the 
employed  in  these  occupations  also. 

460.  Mr.  Redgrave,  Inspector  of  Factories,  in  his  Report  of  31st  October  1862  (p.  12), 
states  of  the  operatives  employed  in  factories,  that  *'  they  considered  that  the  prevention 
"  of  the  employment  of  females  and  children  after  6  p.m.  as  likely  to  be  of  inestimable 
"  benefit  to  them ; "  and  of  the  factory  operatives  generally  he  states  th^  "  the  few 
"  hours  in  the  evening,  and  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  are  great  boons,  especially  to 
"  women."  The  Inspectors  of  Factories  have  been  led  by  their  long  experience  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  extend  to  the  whole  year  the  existing  permission  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  to  work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  for  half  the  year  would,  in  the  case  of  many 
industries  where  children  or  females  are  employed,  be  convenient,  and  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  great  disadvantage ;  but  any  hour  beyond  7  p.m.  would  be  too  near 
an  approximation  to  night-work  to  be  free  from  serious  objections. 

With  this  modification  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  should 
be  applied  to  all  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  as  included  in  this 
report. 

3.  Application  of  the  Factory  Act  to  small  Employers,  ^c. 

461.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  sewing  trades,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lord  (p.  83),  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  small  employers,  masters, 
and  mistresses,  who  generally  receive  the  materials  from  the  large  warehouses  and  employ 
a  few  hands,  some  being  adult  females,  but  many  children  and  young  persons,  in  numbers 
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Wearing  varying  from  five  or  six  to  12,  20,  or  more,' so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
—  '     these  small  employers  and  the  larger  establishments.     The  details  we  have  submitted 

i-^sTREssEs  ^^°w  t^^^  hours  of  work  in  these  places  are  unusually  long  and  often  excessive,  much 
&c.      '  longer,  as  the  rule,  than  those  of  factories.    The  places  of  work,  also,  are  often  altogether 

  unsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 

crowded  and  wretched;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  dangerous  and  especially 
noxious  trades,  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  class  of  operatives  where  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  and  judicious  sanitary 
measures  are  more  urgently  demanded.  In  addition  to  this,  to  interfere  with  so  important 
an  industrial  department,  only  where  large  numbers  are  collected  together,  whilst  the 
smaller  employers  in  the  same  business  are  left  uncontrolled,  would  naturally  cause  great 
dissatisfaction  and  have  the  appearance  of  great  injustice.  We  therefore  are  of  opinion 
that  all  these  trades  should,  as  regards  women,  young  persons,  and  children  working  for 
wages,  be  placed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts,  subject  to  our  remarks  in 
§§  145-159  of  our  3rd  Report,  relative  to  the  subjecting  all  places  of  work  in  which 
fewer  than  20  workpeople  are  employed,  to  the  local  authority,  for  all  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

4.  Question  of  Home  Work.  - 

462.  We  stated  in  our  First  Report  of  1863  that  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  many 
trades  and  manufactures  would  come  under  our  notice  in  which  children  worked  at 
home  with  their  parents.*  This  particularly  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel  and  especially  to  certain  branches  of  it,  as  in  the  glove  trade,  in  making  cheap 
shirts,  braces,  &c.,  in  which  the  children  help  their  mothers,  beginning  usually  at  a  very 
tender  age ;  in  fact,  these  are  the  youngest  of  the  whole  class,  Mr.  Lord  having  found 
some  only  4,  5,  and  6  years  old  (p.  84).  Many  of  these  children  are  often  required  to 
work  long  hours,  and  in  some  instances  even  longer  than  with  small  employers. 

463.  Such  earl}^  and  prolonged  labour  is  to  the  last  degree  pernicious  ;  it  totally  pre- 
vents all  useful  education,  whilst  it  undermines  the  health  and  gives  rise  to  a  sickly  and 
debilitated  population.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  great 
questions  involved  in  this  inquiry  concern  the  age  of  the  operative  and  the  hours  of 
work ;  the  exact  nature  of  the  occupation,  and  the  precise  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on  are  of  no  moment.  Considering  the  very  large  number  of  young  children 
who  in  these  trades  are  thus  occ^ipied  at  home  work,  and  the  principles  of  modern 
legislation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  age,  whatever 
maybe  the  exact  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on,  should  be  regulated  in  the 
manner  we  have  pointed  out  in  regard  to  employments  of  a  like  nature  (see  §  465.  C.) 


5.  Time  of  introducing  the  Act. 

464.  Considering  the  extent  of  these  trades  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
them,  especially  children,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Act,  and  we  conceive  that  the  periods  fixed  in  the  6th  clause  of  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  48. 
(Factory  Act  Extension  Act,  1864,)  should  be  adopted  in  the  present  case;  that  is  to 
say,— 

During  the  first  six  calendar  months  next  ensuing  the  passing  of  the  Act,  children  of 
not  less  than  1 1  years  of  age  may  be  employed  full  time ;  during  the  first  30  months, 
children  of  ^ot  less  than  12  years  of  age,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  employed  full  time. 

465.  We  add,  for  the  sake  of  easier  reference,  the  following 

Summary  of  our  Recommendations  : — ■ 

The  Lace  Manufacture. 
A. — Dressing-rooms, — Should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

Modifications. 

1.  Factory  hours  for  meal-times  not  to  come  into  operation  until  18  months  after 

passing  of  the  Act  (§  51). 

2.  Whitewashing,  &c.  should  not  be  required  oftener  than  once  in  two  years,  unless 

inspector  should  otherwise  direct  (§  53). 
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B.  — Warehouses, — Should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

Modifications . 

1.  The  permission  given  by  Factory  Acts  to  children,  young  persons,  and  women 

to  work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p-m.  from  30th  September  to  1st  April  should 
be  extended  to  the  whole  year. 

2.  Whitewashing  (the  same  relaxation  as  above  in  the  case  of  dressing-rooms). 

C.  — Private  Houses. 

(«.)  Where  children  work  for  their  parents  only,  and  not  for  wages,  general  enact- 
ment as  follows,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  authority. 

1.  No  child  under  8  years  of  age  to  be  employed  at  any  of  the  processes 
d^escribed  (§  197). 

2.  No  child  under  13  to  be  employed  as  above  more  than  six  hours  in  any 
one  day,  or  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

3.  Every  child,  young  person,  or  woman  employed  as  above  to  be  entitled 
to  the  factory  hours  of  meals. 

4.  No  young  person  {i.e.,  between  the  age  of  13  and  18),  and  no  woman, 
to  be  employed  as  above  more  than  10^  hours  per  day,  or  between  the  hours 
of  7  P-m.  and  6  a.m. 

{h.)  Work-rooms  and  "  mistresses'  houses  "  in  the  lace  trade  where  children,  young 
persons,  or  women  work  for  umges,  to  be  considered  as  warehouses. 

To  be  placed  under  all  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts,  subject  to  the 
following 

Modifications  (§  197,  par.  5,  6). 

,  1.  The  permission  as  above  (B.  1)  to  work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  during 

the  whole  year. 

2.  The  relaxation  as  above  (B.  2)  as  to  whitewashing. 

3.  Their  sanitary  inspection  and  regulation  to  be  placed  under  the  local 

authority  (§  198)  (see  also  our  3rd  Report  (§§  145-159)  relating  to  the 
placing  the  work-shops  of  all  the  trades  named  in  that  Report,  in  which 
fewer  than  20  workpeople  are  employed,  exclusively  under  the  local 
authority,  for  all  purposes  of  the  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts). 

Q.  PiLLOW-LACE  MAKING. 

1.  Children  employed  at  pillow-lace  making  at  home  by  their  parents  to  be  subject 

to  same  regulations  as  supra  (a.)  (and  see  §  241). 

2.  Lace  schools  to  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  work-rooms  and  mistresses' 

houses  (supra  {b.)  and  §  234). 

The  Hosiery  Manufacture. 

1.  The  hosiery  warehouses  to  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts,  subject  to  the 

same  modifications  as  in  the  case  of  the  lace  warehouses  (supra  B.,  and  see 
§  257). 

2.  The  persons  working«with  hand-frames,  whether  in 

(I.)  Shops  or  small  factories,  • 
(II.)  Cottages  or  small  rooms  in  private  houses, 
should  be  placed  under  the  regulations  1,  2,  3,  4  already  specified  in  relation 
to  private  houses  in  the  lace  trade,  in  regard  to  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  for 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  (supra  C.  (a.) 

3.  The  places  of  work  above  named  (1.)  and  (II.)  should  be  subject  to  the  sanitary 

inspection  and  regulation  of  the  local  authority,  as  proposed  in  regard  to  the 
work-rooms  and  mistresses'  houses  in  the  lace  trade  (supra  b.  and  §§  197-209). 

The  Straw-plait  Manufacture. 

Straw-plait  Schools. 

The  same  legislation  required  as  for  the  lace  schools  (§§  306-307). 
Straw-plait  making-up. 

The  same  legislation  required  as  for  warehouses  and  mistresses'  houses  in  the  lace 
manufacture  (§  307). 
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Lace  and  Embroideiiy  Work  in  Ireland. 

Limerick  lace  factories  should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  (§  308). 
The  sewini?  schools  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  lace  schools  in 
England  (D.) 

Hand-Loom  Weaving  and  Hosiery  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  proposed  for  England  (§§  309-10)„ 

The  Paper  Tube  or  "  Spool  "  Manufacture 
Should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts  (§  311). 

The  Manufacture  of  Wearing  AppareE'. 

I.  Dress-makers,  mantle-makers,  and  milliners. 

1.  Places  of  work  to  be  subject  to  medical  inspection  under  the  local  authority,  with 

power  to  direct  suitable  sanitary  measures  (§  395-6). 

2.  Hours  of  labour  to  be,  for  the  1st  year  after  passing  of  the  Act,  between  6  a.m. 

and  6  p.m.,  or  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  or  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m. ;  after 
the  1st  year,  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  between  7  a.m-  and  7  p.m.  (§  397-9). 

3.  Factory  hours  of  meal  times  to  be  observed  (§  400). 

4.  Hours  of  actual  work  not  to  be  more  than  10^  per  day  (§  400). 

To  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  authority. 

II.  Seamstresses,  shirt-makers,  boot-makers,  <Sjc.  (§  456).  .  • 

1.  Factories,  large  and  small,  to  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts,  with  the  same 

modification  as  to  hours  as  in  I.  §  2.    (See  §§  459-461). 

2.  Domestic  work  to  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of  hours  specified  in  the  case  of 

the  lace  manufacture  (supra,  private  houses  C.  a.    See  also  §§  462-463). 


Approxi- 
luate  num- 
ber of  per- 
sons em- 
ployed in 
the  trades 
and  manu- 
factures in- 
cluded in 
this  Keport. 


466.  These  recommendations  apply  to  trades  and  manufactures  employing,  as  appears 

by  such  statistics  as  we  have  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of,  the  following  approximate 
number  of  persons  : — 

The  lace  manufacture  (§  7)      -  -  -  -  -  150,000 

The  hosiery  manuflicture  (§  257)         -  -  .  -  120,000 

Straw-plait  making  and  making  up  (§  300),  about        -  -  100,000 

Milliners,  dress-makers,  &c.  (§  314)  '  -  -  -  286,000 

Seamstresses,  boot-makers,  glovers,  &c.  .  .  _  300,000 


Total 


956,000 


The  numbers  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  Census 
of  1861  does  not  afford  tii6  means  of  ascertaining,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so  by 
personal  inquiry. 

To  the  above  numbers  are  to  be  added  a  few  more  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  tubes  and  in  lace  embroidery  in  Ireland  not  included  in  the  above  estimate. 

467.  The  numbers  of  persons  under  the  Factory  Acts  in  1862,  according  to  the  Return 
to  Parliament  (No.  23)  for  that  year  were  775,534,  of  who'm  54,411  were  children  under 
13  years  of  age,  and  432,973  females  above  13.  The  numbers  placed  under  regulation  by 
the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  (1864)  may  be  placed  in  round  numbers  at  50,000,  of 
whom  about  17,776  were  children  and  young  persons  (First  Report,  §  639). 

468.  Should  Parliament  think  fit  to  extend  to  the  above  classes  of  manufacture  (§  466) 
the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  provisions  as  nearly  approaching  to  them 
as  differences  of  circumstances  allow,  a  vast  addition  will  be  made  to  those  whose  physical 
and  moral  welfare  are  promoted  by  this  species  of  protective  legislation. 

All  this  we  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty. 

(Signed)       HUGH  SEYMOUR  TREMENHEERE.  (l.s.) 

RICHARD  DUGARD  GRAINGER.  (l.s.) 

EDWARD  CARLETON  TUFNELL.  (l,s.) 

2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
August  1864. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  IM  CERTAIN 
TRADES  IN  LEEDS  AND  OTHER  TOWNS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 


Gentlemen,  Sewing  Trados. 

1.  I  EEG  to  transmit  to  you  the  evidence  which  I  have  obtained  as  to  the  employment  of  young         ^  ^oiT-  e. 
women  and  girls  in  Leeds,  York,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  following  trades : — 

(1.)  The  millinery  and  dressmaking  trade. 
(2.)  The  cloth  cap  manufacture. 
(3.)  The  vs^holesale  clothing  trade. 
(4.)  The  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

2.  The  following  extracts  from  the  census  for  1861  vs'ill  show  the  approximate  numbers  of  the  women 
and  girls  belonging  to  these  trades  in  the  five  principal  towns  which  I  have  visited. 


Leeds. 


Bradford. 


Halifax. 


Milliners  and  dressmakers 
Seamstresses,  shirt   and  stay 

makers 
Cloth  cap  makers 
Tailors'  work -women  - 
Boot  and  shoe  makers 


Under 
20  Years 
of  Age. 

547 

252 
179 
26 
147 


Over 
20. 


Under 
20. 


2,442 

656 
314 
105 
428 


251 

27 
2 
1 

13 


Over  Under 
20.     '  20. 


1,248  118 


177 
16 
17 
79 


6 
2 
4 
11 


Over 
20. 


Huddersfield. 


York. 


Under 
20. 


Over  Under 
20.  20. 


i53 

90 
13 
31 
42 


85 

16 
10 

5 
5 


400 

53 
16 
15 
33 


174 
19 


Over 
20. 


669 

145 
5 
3 
57 


3.  Of  the  milliners,  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  &c.,  a  small  portion  are  highly  skilled  workwomen, 
who  are  hired  by  the  year,  at  salaries  of  from-  12Z.  to  20^.,  and  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employers, 
either  in  their  own  houses,  or  in  lodgings.  The  remaining  numbers  include,  (1),  several  young  women 
and  girls,  who  live  at  home,  and  are  employed  more  or  less  regularly  as  day-workers,  in  dressmaking 
and  other  similar  establishments ;  and,  (2),  a  great  number  of  persons,  married  women  and  others, 
who  live  and  work  at  home  or  in  private  houses,  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

4.  The  persons  employed  in  the  three  latter  trades,  are  for  the  most  part  young  Avoraen  and  girls  who 
live  at  home  and  work  in  their  employers'  rooms.  Several,  however,  of  the  persons  employed  by  the 
wholesale  clothiers  and  boot  and  shoe  makers,  are  married  women  and  others  who  take  materials  from 
these  establishments  to  work  up  in  their  own  houses. 

5.  In  one  of  the  principal  dressmaking  establishments  at  Leeds,  there  were  20  hands  employed  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  of  whom  six  resided  in  the  house.  In  the  busy  seasons,  z.c,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  and  in  the  autumn,  about  20  additional  hands  (day-workers)  would  be  employed. 

6.  Very  few  girls  under  16  are  employed  in  this  trade,  except  as  assistants  to  women  who  work  in 
their  own  houses.  Girls  are  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14,  15,  or  16,  but  receive  no  wages  for  the  first 
year. 

2.  1 
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children's  employment  commission: — Mil.  r.  d.  longe's  report. 


Sewing  Trades. 
Mr.F.D.Lonffe. 


A. 


1.  The  cloth  cap  manufacture  has  hicreased  considerably  in  Leeds  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
principal  part  of  the  work  is  done  Avith  the  sewing  machine.  Girls  of  15  years  of  age  are  sometimes 
taught  to  work  these  machines,  but  the  persons  employed  upon  them  are  generally  over  20  years  of 
age.  In  most  of  the  cloth  cap  manufactories  a  few  girls  of  from  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  are 
employed  in  sewing,  running  errands,  &c. 

8.  There  are  a  few  wholesale  clothing  establishments  in  these  towns,  and  a  few  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  manufactories.    The  class  of  persons  emiployed  and  the  nature  of  the  emplcjircnt 


in  the  three 
10  and  15  years  of  age 


are 


Nature  of  em- 
ployment. 


Place  of  work. 


Hours  of  work 
in  millinery 
nnd  dressmak- 
ing houses. 


Meal  times. 


Honrs  of  work 
in  the  cloth 
cap,  wholesale 
clotliiug,  and 
boot  and  shoe 
manufactories. 


last-mentioned  trades  is  very  similar.    A  few  young  girls  of  between 
employed  at  simple  sewing  work,  and  in  waiting  on  the  elder  workers. 

9.  The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machines  has  considerably  altered  the  system  of  employment  in 
all  these  trades.  Where  the  needle  is  the  only  instrument  used,  it  is  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employer  to  give  out  the  materials  to  be  worked  up  by  the  women  in  their  own  houses  ;  but  to  make 
the  most  profitable  use  of  the  sewing  machines  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  hands  brought  into  shops, 
and  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  machinists  and  finishers.  The  number  of  hands  thus  employed  by 
the  clothiers,  however,  is  still  very  small  compared  with  those  who  work  at  their  own  houses.  The  two 
largest  wholesale  clothiers  in  Leeds  employ  severally  30  and  50  hands  in  their  own  shops,  and  from 
200  to  300  out-AVorkers. 

10.  The  sewing  machine  is  generally  preferred  to  the  needle  by  the  workers,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  bodily  exercise  which  it  affords.  The  machinists  usually  sit  at  their  work ;  but  in  one  shop,  a 
wholesale  clothing  manufactory,  I  found  the  machines  were  all  placed  so  high  that  they  required  the 
girls  to  stand  while  at  work.  It  appears  that  in  all  these  trades  the  labour  of  working  the  machine  is 
more  or  less  frequently  interrupted  for  short  intervals.    (Evid.  28-31.) 

11.  Most  of  the  Avork-rooms  which  I  visited  show  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Avorkers  have 
been  well  consulted  by  their  employers.  In  the  largest  establishments  the  Avork-rooms  are  in  the  top 
floor  of  the  house,  with  arched  ceilings  and  other  special  arrangements  for  ventilation. 

12.  Although  some  of  my  informants  stated  that  the  dressmakers  and  milliners  employed  in  their 
towns  Avere  not  often  subjected  to  so  many  hours  of  continuous  labour  at  their  sedentary  and  mono- 
tonous employment  as  in  London,  Avhere  the  demands  of  fashion  are  more  inexorable,  and  the  means 
of  meeting  a  sadden  pressure  of  Avovk  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hands,  less  practicable,  yet  the 
evidence  Avhich  1  have  obtained  shoAVS  that  the  practice  of  working  too  many  hours  prevails  to  a  great 
extent,  particularly  in  the  private  establishments. 

The  usual  hours  of  Avork,  including  the  intervals  for  meals,  are  in  some  houses  from  7.30  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  (Evid.  1.)  From  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  (Evid.  5,  6.)  From  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  (Evid.  4.)  In  the 
busy  seasons,  z'.e.,  for  about  six  Aveeks  or  tAvo  months  consecutively  in  the  summer,  and  in  some  cases 
for  another  four  or  five  Aveeks  in  the  autumn  the  hours  of  work  are  much  longer.  One  witness  says 
(evid.  7),  "In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  Ave  worked  until  9  o'clock  on  Fridays,  and  on 
"  Saturdays  till  nearly  12  o'clock."  Another  says  (evid.  12),  "We  have  worked  from  9  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
"  for  five  weeks  together."  The  same  Avitness  had  worked  from  9  a.m.  to  1  a.m.  for  five  weeks 
together  Avithout  going  out  except  on  Sundays.  Another  witness  (evid,  15)  had  Avorked  from  6  a.m.  to 
9|-  p.m.  for  tAVO  months. 

In  some  houses  both  girls  and  women  Avork  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  and  the  latter  to  nearly  12 
o'clock  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  in  the  busy  seasons. 

Where  mourning  has  been  required  in  a  very  short  time  Avomen  have  worked  for  3G  hours  consecu- 
tively.   (Evid.  8.) 

13.  It  appears  that  there  is  in  very  few  of  these  establishments  any  regularity  as  to  meal  times ;  20 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  20  minutes  for  tea,  is  all  tlie  time  usually  taken  for  meals  in 
many  places.  (Evid.  13,  15,  16.)  Except  in  the  case  of  those  Avho  go  home  to  their  meals,  Avhich  is 
by  no  means  common  in  the  dressmaking  trade,  the  young  persons  have  generally  no  opportunity  of 
getting  out  until  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night.  (Evid.  17.)  Some  mistresses  allow  a  AA'alk  in  the  daytime. 
(Evid.  15.) 

14.  The  superior  advantages  to  the  employed,  of  large  over  small  establishments,  is  shown  in  this  as 
in  other  trades.  The  less  dependent  upon  individual  customers  the  employer  is,  the  more  able  is  he  to 
consult  the  convenience  and  Avelfare  of  his  employes,  in  respect  of  the  time  within  Avhich  he  undertakes 
to  execute  his  orders.  It  appears  that  in  the  dressmaking  trade  the  short  time  system  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  larger  drapers,  and  is  being  gradually  forced  upon  the  private  establishments.  (Evid.  17.) 

15.  In  the  other  trades  Avhere,  their  business  being  wholesale,  the  employers  are  less  affected  by  the 
exigencies  of  customers,  the  hours  of  work  are  more  regular,  and  only  occasionally  exceed  the  usual  12 
hours,  including  the  intervals  of  1  hour  for  dinner,  and  \  an  hour  for  tea.  On  Saturdays  work  generally 
closes  in  these  trades  at  3  or  4  p.m. 

16.  In  one  establishment  in  Avhich  a  large  number  of  machine  hands  are  employed,  that  of  Mi-.  Barran, 
Avholesale  clothier,  at  Leeds,  the  actual  hours  of  Avork  have  for  some  time  not  exceeded  9^  hours. 
This  employer  has  found  that  he  can  get  the  same  amount  of  work  done  during  9^  hours  as  Avas 
formerly  done  during  10^  hours,  with  the  advantage  to  the  workers  of  having  the  labour  of  standing 
at  their  machines  being  reduced  by  one  hour  per  day.  This  employer  states  that  he  found  "  the 
"  A'igour  of  his  hands  aftected  by  one  v/eek's  overtime  of  11-g-  hours."  (Evid.  30.)  In  some  of  the 
cloth  cap  manufactories,  hoAvever,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  haA'e  recourse  to  long  hours  for  several 
Aveeks  in  the  spring  seasons.  In  one  of  these  establishments  the  regular  hours  of  Avork  from  Easter  to 
Whitsuntide  have  been  15  per  day,  including  meal  tim.es.  (Evid.  23.)  One  Avitness  had  AVorked 
through  the  night  four  or  fiA^e  times.  (Evid.  24.)  The  reason  given  by  the  employers  for  thus 
resorting  to  overtime  was  that  their  premises  Avere  so  small  that  they  could  not  employ  extra  hands. 
The  statements  of  Mr.  Barran  (evid.  ID),  and  Mr.  Campbell  (evid.  35),  shows  conclusively  that 
overtime  is  not  necessary  even  for  small  establishments. 

1  have,  &;c. 

Francis  D.  Longe, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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EVIDENCE. 


Sewing  Trades. 
Mr.F.D.Longe, 


Messrs.  Eadford  &  Co.,  Drapers,  Dressmakers,  &c..  Bond  Street,  Leeds. 


1.  Mr.  J.  Radford. — We  have  all  our  work  exe- 
cuted on  the  premises.  We  could  not  trust  the  deli- 
cate textures  we  make  up  out  of  our  oAvn  shops. 
The  dresses  might  be  soiled,  and  great  care  is 
required  in  getting  up  the  goods.  In  the  case  of 
more  ordinary  and  cheaper  goods  they  could  be  made 
out,  and  are  made  out  for  many  establishments. 
Work  can  be  got  much  more  cheaply  done  in  the 
workpeople's  homes  than  in  our  shops.  The  work- 
women get  apprentices  to  help  them  without  receiving 
anv  wages.  Our  trade  varies  immensely  according 
to  "the  season  ;  the  busiest  time  is  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  We  have  six  working  hands,  young  women 
of  20  and  upwards,  who  live  on  the  premises  ;  they 
remain  with  us  permanently.  In  the  busy  season  we 
employ  considerably  more.  The  regular  hours  of 
work  for  all  are  from  7.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturday,  when  work  ceases  at  5  p.m.  They  have 
one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  ;  they 
have  not  a  regular  time  for  their  meals  ;  they  get 


them  at  a  house  near,  where  there  is  not  room  for  all 
at  once.  We  have  a  few  apprentices  between  14 
and  18  ;  they  are  not  bound.  We  close  our  slwps  at 
6  P.M.  for  eight  months  out  of  the  12,  and  at  about 
6.30  P.M.  during  the  other  two  months.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  not  the  poor  people.  We  should  not  have 
many  customers  come  in  if  we  kept  open  later. 

2.  Caroline  Stone,  dress-maker. — I  have  been  15 
months  in  this  establishment.  I  reside  on  the  pre- 
mises. During  the,  busy  season  our  work  begins  at 
7.30.  ;  never  earlier.  We  work  till  8  p.m.  There 
are  times  when  we  work  later,  but  we  never  work 
later  than  9,  and  never  more  than  two  days  in  the 
week  after  8  ;  all  the  girls  would  then  work  to  9. 
The  youngest  girl  here  now  is  14  years  and  6  months 
old.  I  have  never  had  a  girl  under  14.  No  one  has 
ever  worked  here  without  stopping  for  dinner  and 
tea.  I  think  we  could  do  the  same  work  in  10  hours 
that  we  now  do  in  11,  but  I  do  not  think  that  all  the 
workers  would  do  as  much. 


Miss  Booth,  Park  Square,  Leeds. 


3.  Miss  Booth,  dress-maker  and  milliner. — I  should 
be  very  glad  if  something  could  be  done  to  limit  the  • 
hours  of  work  for  milliners  and  dress-makers.  If  all 
Avere  compelled  to  observe  the  same  times,  I  do  not 
think  the  trade  would  suffer  in  the  least.  The  work 
is  not  hard,  but  there  is  no  change  in  it  for  the 
workers.  I  never  take  any  child  under  J  6.  The  girls 
come  as  apprentices  ;  they  are  not  paid  any  wages. 
They  come  at  8  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  8  in  the 
evening.    They  are  only  learners. 

4.  Hannah  Green,  milliner. — I  have  been  eight 
years  in  the  establishment.  We  have  generally  seven 
or  eight  young  women  living  in  the  house,  and  there 
ai'e  about  12  or  14  others  employed  who  live  out. 
We  begin  to  work  at  8  or  8.30.  We  get  our  break- 
fasts before  begin.  We  dine  at  1  o'clock.  We  take 
half  an  hour  for  dinner.  Those  Avho  live  out  give 
over  work  at  8  o'clock.  They  never  work  after  8. 
We  in  the  house  sometimes  work  till  9.  We  gene- 
rally work  to  9.  We  don't  consider  that  we  work 
very  long  hours,  but  we  would  much  rather  give  up 


at  8.  I  think  we  could  get  the  same  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  less  time,  because  Ave  should  all  hurry  more 
to  get  it  done.  We  have  tAvo  rooms  ;  they  are  excel- 
lent Avork -rooms.  We  never  complain  of  their  being 
too  hot  or  croAvded.  This  is  the  largest  private  house 
in  the  toAvn.  There  are  only  three  or  four  others. 
Most  of  the  drapers  have  young  Avomen  residing  on 
the  premises  to  make  up  dresses  for  their  customers. 
It  is  not  the  custom  in  Leeds  to  give  out  work  to  be 
done  at  home.  It  is  done  much  better  on  the  pre- 
mises. We  Avork  to  8  or  9  on  Saturday,  as  on  other 
days.  For  six  weeks  or  tAvo  months  in  the  year  we 
give  over  at  8.  There  are  a  great  many  small  dress- 
makers. I  have  known  20  or  30  persons  who  have 
started  a  little  business  of  their  own.  They  work 
themselves  and  employ  apprentices,  girls  between  14 
and  18  years  of  age,  to  help  them.  I  think  these 
persons  Avork  longer  than  Ave  do.  We  are  quite  in- 
dependent of  them,  and  if  our  hours  of  work  were 
shortened,  so  that  we  did  less  work  in  the  day,  they 
would  not  get  any  of  our  business. 


Messrs.  Smeaton,  Drapers,  &C.5  Briggate,  Leeds. 


5.  Louisa  Gosley,  milliner. — I  have  worked  tAvo 
years  in  this  house.  Our  busiest  time  is  at  Whitsuu" 
tide.  Our  regular  hours  at  that  time  are  from  8  to  8. 
I  have  worked  to  10  o'clock  for  two  nights  in  the 
Aveek.  We  always  stop  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea.    I  live  out  and  come  here  to  Avork. 


We  are  not  crowded  in  our  Avork-rooms.  Our  hours 
are  the  same  as  those  kept  in  the  shop.  We  are  later 
on  Saturday  night  than  other  nights.  The  shop 
closes  at  7,  except  on  Saturday,  Avhen  it  is  kept  open 
till  91. 


Mrs.  Johnson,  Silk  Mercer,  &c.,  168,  Briggate,  Leeds. 


6.  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnson. — I  employ  about  12  young 
women  at  dress-making,  &c.  I  also  send  Avork  o\ii. 
Those  who  take  work  at  home  are  generally  married 
women,  who  employ  apprentices  or  one  or  tAvo  other 
young  women  to  help  them.  One  of  these  out- 
workers has  five  or  six  sewing  machines  in  her  house. 
It  is  only  the  cheaper  goods  that  we  send  to  be  made 


out.  Of  the  young  AVomen  I  employ  myself,  tAvo  live 
in  the  house  ;  the  others  come  at  8  and  leave  at  8. 
They  haA^e  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for 
tea.  None  of  our  hands  work  after  8,  not  five  times 
in  the  year.  When  they  do,  it  would  be  in  getting 
up  mourning  for  funerals.  We  never  have  any  girls 
under  16.   All  the  workers  go  home  for  their  dinners. 


Mrs.  HA.RTLEY,  Milliner,  &c.,  23,  Briggate,  Leeds. 


7.  Mrs.  Wain,  milliner. — We  have  three  young 
women  residing  in  the  house,  and  our  number  of  other 
hands  would  vary  from  10  to  15.  Our  regular  hours 
of  work  are  from  8  to  8,  but  we  do  not  begin  till  8^. 
In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  we  Avorked 
until  9  o'clock  on  Fridays,  and  on  Saturdays  till  nearly 
12.  New  things  are  generally  wanted  for  Sunday. 
2* 


We  are  good  for  nothing  on  Sundays.  We  have  no 
children  under  16,  and  only  four  betAA^een  16  and  18. 
We  do  not  regularly  keep  them  so  late  as  ourselves, 
but  occasionally  the  young  ones  have  Avorked  to  11. 
These  hours  are  too  long,  and  I  should  wish  much 
for  shorter  hours.  We  have  an  hour  for  dinner  and 
half  an  hour  for  tea. 
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Sewing  Trade*. 


Messrs.  Horsley,  Milliners,  &c.,  Bond  Street,  Leeds. 


Mr.r.D.Longe.      8.  Mr.   Francis   Horslei/.  —  l  have  five  young 

  women  residing  in  the  house,  and  about  15  to  20 

a.  others  Avho  reside  out.    The  majority  of  them  are 

over  20.  The  youngest  is  between  14  and  15.  We 
only  have  one  young  girl.  Our  regular  hours  are 
from  8  to  8,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea.    In  the  busy  season,  i.e.,  for  three  weeks  in 


the  spring  and  three  weeks  in  the  autumn,  they  will 
work  as  late  as  9.  None  of  them  work  beyond  that, 
except  in  very  rare  cases  when  mourning  has  to  be 
got  up  quickly,  and  then  three  or  four  of  the  better 
hands  will  work  up  to  any  time.  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  women  have  worked  through  the  whole 
night  and  all  the  next  day. 


Messrs.  Marshall  and  Snellgrove,  Harcgurt  Place,  Scarborough. 


9.  3Ir.  Dippy,  manager. —  I  do  not  think  the 
hours  during  which  milliners  and  dress-makers  work 
in  the  country  are  so  long  as  in  London.  I  think 
the  young  women  might  protect  themselves  by  making 
better  agreements  with  their  employers,  when  they 
go  to  reside  in  their  houses.  If  they  were  to  claim 
extra  wages  for  overwork  it  would  be  good  for  them. 
I  do  not  think  the  competition  or  number  of  workers 
in  London  would  prevent  their  getting  better  terms. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  so  many 
good  workers  in  London.  We  refuse  orders  which 
we  cannot  comfortably  finish,  and  so  do  Marshall  and 
Snellgrove  in  London. 

10.  Miss  Harriet  Peckham. — I  have  been  seven 
years  in  this  establishment.  We  seldom  work  later 
than  from  8  to  8,  but  for  about  four  nights  in  the 
season  we  should  work  to  10  ;  we  never  work  after 
that.    Our  work-room  is  never  crowded  ;  we  have 


about  13  girls  and  young  women  in  it  at  the  busiest 
time. 

11.  Fanny  Powell,  dressmaker. — I  have  been  nearly 
eight  years  residing  in  this  establishment.  There  are 
two  others  living  in  the  house.  The  number  of  the 
day-workers  varies  from  8  to  16.  Our  busiest  time 
is  from  July  to  September.  The  youngest  girls  are 
between  16  and  18  ;  we  never  take  them  under  16. 
In  the  busy  time  we  begin  at  8  and  finish  at  8  in  the 
evening.  The  day-workers  are  paid  extra  for  over- 
time, but  not  those  who  live  in  the  house.  If  we 
have  much  work  to  do  I  send  for  other  hands,  so 
that  we  are  never  driven  ourselves  to  work  much 
after  8.  In  London  they  cannot  get  day-Avorkers,  so 
that  if  thei'e  is  much  work,  the  women  in  the  house 
must  work  overtime  to  get  it  done.  We  are  not  at 
all  uncomfortably  crowded,  even  when  we  have  the 
greatest  number  of  hands  at  work. 


Misses  Shilleto,  Dressmakers,  &c.,  29,  Spurrier  Gate,  York. 


12.  Miss  Mary  Shilleto. — We  employ  about  nine 
hands;  there  are  eight  noAv  with  us.  Our  busiest 
times  are  about  six  Aveeks  in  June  and  J uly,  and  six 
weeks  in  October  and  November.  We  never  begin 
to  Avork  before  9  in  the  Avinter  ;  Ave  give  up  now  at  8. 
Our  longest  hours  are  from  9  to  11.  For  the  last 
three  Aveeks  Ave  have  given  up  at  8.  The  day-Avorkers 
never  stay  ])eyond  10,  and  only  during  two  months 
in  the  year  do  they  stay  so  late  as  9,  i.e.,  for  every 
night  consecutively.  In  case  of  mourning  orders 
they  work  later.  None  of  our  hands  work  later  than 
we  do  ourselves.  We  have  three  girls  of  about  17  or 
18,  none  younger.  We  have  not  Avorked  later  than 
1 1'  twice  in  the  last  year.  We  have  worked  from 
9  to  11  for  fiA'e  weeks  together.  Vs^e  dine  Avith  our 
assistants.  Our  dinners  are  not  taken  at  regular 
times.  We  refuse  orders  sometimes  ;  we  refused  one 
yesterday.  A  lady  Avanted  a  dress  made  in  two  days 
.  because  she  Avas  going  away.  There  is  a  diSiculty 
about  getting  extra  hands  when  we  have  much  work 


to  be  done  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  get  good  hands,  and  it 
is  much  more  expensive.  The  seAving  machines  cer- 
tainly save  labour.  We  have  not  Avorked  so  long 
since  we  had  them  as  before,  and  Ave  are  able  to  let 
our  customers  have  their  things  in  a  shorter  time 
now,  without  working  extra  hours  ourseh^es.  The 
young  Avomen  who  live  Avith  us  often  leave  off  work 
at  5  o'clock,  and  go  out  to  see  their  friends.  They 
go  away  at  Christmas  for  three  or  four  days  or  a 
week,  Avithout  any  deduction  from  their  salaries.  We 
Avork  in  the  same  room  Avith  our  assistants.  I  used 
to  Avork  at  an  establishment  in  York  which  is  not  in 
existence  now.  I  have  worked  there  for  five  weeks 
together  from  9  to  10  at  night,  without  going  out  at 
all  except  on  Sundays,  I  do  not  think  any  work  such 
long  hours  now.  I  think  the  scAving  machine  has 
done  much  to  stop  it,  and  the  trade  is  more  divided. 
The  shop  I  worked  in  was  very  fashionable,  every 
lady  went  to  it.  " 


Messrs.  Leake  and  Thorp,  Drapers  and  Milliners,  Parliament  Street,  York. 


13.  Annie  Mawson,  milliner. — I  have  been  five 
years  and  more  in  this  establishment.  I  live  at  home 
and  come  here  to  work.  I  come  at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  go  home  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  winter 
and  at  8  in  the  summer.  I  have  worked  to  9  or  9^ 
for  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  for  about  five  weeks 
together  in  the  spring.    Most  of  the  young  women 


here  go  home.  I  dine  here.  There  are  about  six  or 
seven  apprentices.  They  all  go  away  to  dinner  and 
tea,  and  stay  aAvay  an  hour  each  time.  We  generally; 
take  about  20  minutes  for  dinner  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  tea.  I  have  never  heard  any  of  my  friends 
complain  of  being  worked  too  late. 


Messrs.  Purdy,  Wholesale  and  Eetail  Milliners,  &c.,  Samson  Square,  York. 


14.  Louisa  Webb. — I  have  been  here  2\  years.  I 
live  out  and  come  here  to  work.  I  come  at  about  8^ 
and  go  away  at  8  in  the  evening.  I  have  never 
stopped  to  9  except  on  Saturdays,  and  then  I  have 


stopped  to  10.  I  go  home  to  dinner.  We  have  an- 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  That  is  a 
regular  agreement  with  all  of  us. 


Mrs.  Winn,  Dressmaker,  &c.,  Coney  Street,  York. 


15.  Mary  Ann  Flood,  dress-maker. — I  have  lived 
here  1 1  years.  There  are  two  other  young  women 
living  in  the  house  ;  the  youngest  is  17,  the  others 
are  all  over  20.  Our  regular  hours  are  from  8  to  8. 
Y/e  sometimes  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  summer  and 
work  to  9  or  9^.  We  AVork  these  hours  for  about 
two  months  in  the  summer  every  day  in  the  week. 
We  have  our.  meals  regularly.  We  generally  stop 
about  half  an  hour  for  dinner  and.  20  minutes  for  tea. 


We  generally  get  a  Avalk  sometime  in  the  day,  even 
in  the  busiest  time.  I  have  had  an  hour  for  the  last 
fortnight  every  day  between  10  and  12  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  know  one  or  two  places  in  York  where  the 
young  ladies  go  out  for  Avalks  in  the  day-time.  I  do 
not  know  Avhether  it  is  common  in  other  places. 

[N.B.-— This  witness  was  the  niece  of  the 
mistress  o£  the  establishment.] 
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Messrs.  Gibson  and  Botce,  Drapers,  Dressmakers,  &g.,  Piccadilly,  Bradford. 


]  6.  Mr.  Boyce. — We  have  employed  dress-makers 
ill  connexion  with  our  shop  business  for  about  two 
months.  We  have  six  young  ladies  resident,  and  we 
employ  about  14  others.  Our  hours  of  business  are 
from  7  A.M.  to  7  r.M.,  but  the  milliners  and  dress- 
makers do  not  come  till  9  o'clock.  They  have  never 
staid  later  than  8  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
we  do  not  close  our  shop  till  8,  and  then  they  stay  a 
few  minutes  later.    I  believe  we  get  better  hands  by 


the  short-hour  system.  We  do  not  give  .in  hour  for 
dinner  ;  they  generally  stop  work  for  about  half  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  the  same  time  for  tea.  I  believe 
Bradford  is  better  than  any  other  town  in  England 
for  early  closing  ;  all  the  principal  shops  in  the  town 
are  closed  at  7  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  and  then 
most  of  them  are  closed  at  9  ;  some  not  before  10 
or  11. 


Sewing  Trades. 
Mr.F.D.Longe. 


Mrs.  Lumb,  Dressmaker  and  Milliner,  Horton  Road,  Bradford. 


17.  Mrs.Lumb. — I  have  two  dress-makers  living  with 
me,  and  I  employ  about  12  other  day-workers.  Our 
regular  hours  of  work  are  now  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
We  frequently  give  up  at  noon  on  Saturdays.  The  day- 
workers  always  go  away  at  the  regular  time,  unless  I 
ask  them  to  stay  longer.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever 
kept  any  of  the  day- workers  beyond  9  p.m.  even  in  the 
busy  seasons.  We  keep  the  same  hours  throughout 
the  year.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  we  changed 
our  hours  to  8  p.m.,  instead  of  9  p.m.    My  reason  for 


doing  so  was  that  the  young  women  requested  it,  and 
because  the  hours  of  work  at  tlie  di'apers'  establish- 
ments are  only  from  9  o'clock  to  7.  My  young 
women  always  have  an  hour  for  dinner  and  another 
hour  for  tea.  It  is  certainly  not  the  custom  for  the 
young  women  who  live  in  the  houses  of  dress-makers 
to  go  out  for  walks  in  the  daytime.  They  can  go 
out  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  are  sometimes  sent  out 
on  business  in  the  daytime. 


Mr.  Holmes',  Drapery  and  Millinery  Establishment,  Darley  Street,  Bradford. 


18.  Mr.  Holmes. — We  have  five  young  women, 
who  we  hire  by  the  year  ;  they  live  in  lodgings 
which  I  provide  for  them.  I  employ  about  14  or  16 
other  day-workers.  Our  regular  hours  are  from 
'8  a.m.  to  8  P.M.  They  have  an  hour  for  dinner, 
and  another  hour  for  tea  at  5  o'clock.  None  of  our 
•hands  would  work  beyond  these  hours  for  so  much  as 
si-x  weeks  in  the  year.  They  have  all  a  fortnight's 
■Tsolidayiduring  the  year.    They  cannot  get  out  during 


the  day,  except  occasionally.  None  of  us  can.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  young  women  to  ask  an  employer 
what  his  hours  of  work  are  before  they  hire  them- 
selves. The  hours  of  work  in  the  country  are  nothing 
to  what  they  are  in  the  West  End  houses  in  London. 
One  young  woman  told  me  her  usual  hours  were  to 
1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  a  West  End  house 
where  she  had  been  employed. 


Me'ssrs.  ScolEfield  and  Rice',  Mantle  Manufacturers,  East  Parade,  Leeds. 


19.  Mr.  J.  Rice. — We  employ  about  50  hands,  princi- 
pally in  making  mantles.  About  30  of  these  work  on 
our  own  premises.  They  are  all  young  women  ;  only 
two  are  under  18.  Youlig  girls  would  be  no  use.  It 
■takes  about  three  months  to  learn  the  sewing  machine. 
Ybung  girls  could  work  it  ;  but  it  would  never  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  employer  to  employ  cheap  labour 
at  the  machines.    I  should  say  there  are  not  many 


young  girls  employed  at  the  sewing  machines  any- 
where. Our  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
in  summer,  and  from  8.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter. 
These  hours  are  very  rarely  exceeded.  I  do  not 
suppose  we  -worked  a  week's  overtime  all  through  the 
summer.  We  never  worked  more  than  an  hour  over- 
time each  day.  In  the  winter  we  never  have  any 
overtime. 


Mr.  J.  Buckley,  Cloth  Cap  Manufacturer,  Bond  Street,  Leeds. 


20.  Mr.  J.  Buckley. — We  have  no  girls  under  15 
employed  at  the  sewing  machines.  We  only  employ 
young  women  at  this  work.  After  two  or  three  months 
they  can  earn  from  8s.  to  1 4s.  a  week,  according  to 
their  skilfulness.  We  only  employ  young  girls  for 
.sewing  the  lining  and  the  leathers  on  the  caps.  We 
never  had  so  many  young  girls  as  we  have  now  ;  we 
have  six  under  13.  The  sewing  machines  have 
diminished  the  labour  of  the  older  girls.  Before  the 
inachines  were  introduced  all  our  work  was  done  out. 
The  mothers  made  the  caps  at  home,  and  got  their 
children  to  help  them.  I  should  not  object  to  the  Fac- 
tories Act  being  extended  to  our  trade.  I  am  enlarging 
my  rooms,  and  building  a  dining-room  for  the  girls. 

21.  Maryanne  Kirns. — I  am  going  10.     I  have 


worked  here  about  four  or  five  months.  I  come  at  7 
and  go  away  at  7.  I  don't  think  I  have  worked  after 
7  once  since  I  have  been  here.  I  get  Is.  6d.  a  week. 
I  runs  leathers,  and  lines.  I  can't  read.  I  have  been 
a  week  at  school. 

22.  Mary  Elizabeth  Chadwick. — I  am  going  15. 
I  worked  at  Marshall's  flax  mill  from  the  time  I  was 
10  years  old  to  a  few  months  back.  I  worked  in  the 
heckling  room.  I  gave  it  up  because  I  began  to  get 
poorly,  so  I  came  here.  I  like  this  work  better.  I  go 
away  at  7.  I  have  never  stopped  after  7.  I  was  three 
years  at  school  as  a  half-timer.  I  did  not  learn  to 
read.  We  only  learnt  to  read  half  an  hour  every 
other  day.    Some  learnt  to  read.    We  used  to  sing. 


Mr.  J.  Sunderland,  Cloth  Cap  Manufacturer,  38,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 


23.  Mrs.  Sunderland. — We  have  about  35  young 
women  working  on  the  premises  ;  about  half  these  are 
machinists,  and  the  other  half  finishers.  We  have 
none  under  13.  They  are  no  use  to  us  under  14 
We  have  three  between  14  and  16,  and  four  about  16 
or  17.  Besides  these  we  employ  two  men  to  make 
caps  for  us.  They  are  Germans.  They  employ  girls 
to  help  them  at  their  own  homes.  Our  regular  hours 
are  from  8  to  8.  We  used  to  work  from  8  to  9  ;  since 
we  have  reduced  our  hours  (about  three  years)  I  do 
not  think  we  have  had  less  work  done.  Of  course  the 
girls  must  be  kept  up  to  their  work  more.  Those 


who  live  at  a  distance  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
after  they  come.  All  have  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea.  For  six  weeks  before  Whitsuntide  we 
are  very  busy,  and  hitherto  we  have  had  overtime. 
They  have  worked  from  6  to  9  from  Easter  to  Whit- 
suntide. The  girls  get  exti-a  wages  for  this  overtime, 
from  2s.  to  3s.  per  week.  The  girls  prefer  working 
overtime  to  having  additional  hands  brought  in. 

24.  Emma  Teale. — I  have  worked  14  years  for 
Mrs.  Sunderland.  Our  busy  time  is  from  Easter  to 
Whitsuntide.  During  those  weeks  we  have  worked 
from  6  in  the  morning  to  9  at  night.  I  have  worked 
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a. 
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Sewing  Trades,  all  night  four  or  five  times.    I  was  not  much  the  worse 

  for  it.    I  had  to  lay  in  bed  all  Sunday.    I  have  never 

Mr.  F.D.Longe.  gtayed  away  from  work  more  than  three  weeks  since 
1  have  been  here. 

25.  Anna  Sellers. — I  have  worked  about  five  years 
for  Mrs.  Sunderland.    I  have  only  stayed  away  two 


days  for  illness  since  I  have  been  here.  I  have  never 
worked  all  night.  When  we  work  overtime  we  get 
extra  pay.  I  think  I  Avould  rather  work  overtime 
and  get  the  extra  money  than  that  other  women 
should  be  brought  in  to  do  the  extra  work. 


Mr.  G.  Redihalch,  Cap  Manufacturer,  Trinity  Street,  Leeds. 


26.  jyjr.  G.  Bcdihalch. — I  employ  about  50  young 
women  and  girls.  None  of  them  are  under  13.  The 
youngest  are  between  14  and  16.  We  have  about  30 
under  18.  We  have  only  two  out-workers;  they  are 
married  women.  Our  busy  time  is  about  one  month 
before  Whitsuntide.  All  our  hands  are  jjaid  day 
wages.  They  run  from  2s.  to  10s.  per  week.  We 
have  never  worked  through  the  night 'for  the  last  five 
years.  The  machines  have  saved  all  that.  Every 
year  there  are  more  sewing  machines  used.  I  think 
it  will  come  to  this,  that  the  hours  of  work  will  be 
limited  by  law.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  some  one  in 
our  trade  who  Avas  going  to  work  from  6  to  9  to  get 
up  an  order. 

27.  Emma  Worthington. — I  have  worked  here 
three  years.  I  come  at  7-^  and  go  away  at  1\.  These 
are  our  usual  hours.  At  Whitsuntide  we  have  over- 
time from  6  in  the  morning  to  8  or  9  at  night.  AH 
the  hands  work  these  hours  then.  All  get  extra  pay 
for  the  overtime.    Once  or  twice  the  older  hands  have 


worked  to  10.  We  have  breakfast  before  we  come  ;  we 
stop  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  I  do 
not  think  the  long  hours  at  Whitsuntide  ever  knocked 
any  of  the  girls  up.  I  have  never  stayed  away  for  ill- 
ness once  that  I  know  of.  We  give  over  at  3^  on 
Saturdays. 

28.  Mrs.  Brownfit. — I  have  worked  a  sewing 
machine  six  years.  I  worked  for  a  ready-made  tailor 
before  that.  I  generally  work  from  1^  to  7^.  I 
would  just  as  soon  work  all  day  at  the  machine  as 
with  my  needle.  I  rather  i>refer  the  machine.  We 
rest  quite  as  much  with  the  machine  as  when  sewing. 
We  have  to  stop  to  fill  the  bobbin,  and  change  the 
work  ;  with  some  work  we  are  constantly  stopping. 
We  never  could  go  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with- 
out stopping  at  sewing  caps.  I  think  the  exercise  is 
healthy  ;  we  work  with  both  feet.  I  used  to  work 
at  Mr.  Davis's  at  Halifax.  We  never  worked  later;' 
than  8  then. 


Messrs.  Hyam  and  Co.,  Wholesale  and  General  Tailors,  &c.,  Briggate,  Leeds. 


29.  31r.  Haliday,  manager. — We  eniploy  about  30 
young  women  as  machinists  and  finishers  on  the  pre- 
mises. They  are  employed  entirely  in  the  shipping 
and  Avholesale  department.  We  have  men  besides 
employed  iji  the  order  department.  We  also  employ 
several  out- workers  in  the  wholesale  department.  We 
have  nearly  200  out-workers.  They  are  men  ;  they 
take  the  work  and  get  their  wives  and  children  to 
lielp  them.    The  wages  of  the  in-door  workers  are  20 

Mr.  John  Barran,  Wholesale 

30.  Mr.  J.  Barran. — I  employ  about  50  young- 
women  on  the  premises,  and  between  200  and  300 
out-woi'kers,  The  latter  are  all  women  employed  by 
me  ;  they  work  in  their  own  houses.  All  these  hands 
are  women  and  girls  from  14  years  of  age  to  40.  I 
think  the  regulation  by  law  of  the  shops  in  which 
young  women  are  emjiloyed,  both  as  to  the  state  of 
the  shops  and  the  hours  of  work,  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  health  and  morality  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed. I  think  their  hours  of  work  ought  to  be 
restrained  to  10  hours  per  day.  We  only  work  our 
hands  about  9^  hours  per  day,  i.e.,  from  8  A.M.  to  7  p.m., 
with  one  hour  at  1  o'clock  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour 
at  4  o'clock  for  tea.  My  hands  are  all  hired  to  work 
from  8  to  8,  but  it  is  an  understanding  between  us 
that  if  they  keep  ahead  of  their  work  they  may  leave 
at  7,  and  in  effect  they  all  do  leave  at  7,  and  the  place 
is  closed  at  that  hour.  The  young  women  employed 
on  the  premises  are  nearly  all  machinists  ;  I  think  the 
machine  work  is  more  laborious  than  the  hand  sewing. 
I  do  not  consider  that  my  trade  would  suffer  by  my 
being  prevented  from  recourse  to  overtime  even  for  a 
few  days.  I  found  that  a  week's  overtime  of  11-^ 
hours  per  day  affected  the  vigour  of  the  hands.  I  do 
not  consider  that  occasional  overtime  is  necessary  even 
for  persons  beginning  business,  when  their  premises 
are  small  and  their  hands  are  few.  I  began  in  a  very 
small  way,  and  I  have  never  had  recourse  to  overtime 


per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  the  out-door  workers. 
One  reason  is,  that  the  employment  for  the  out- workers 
is  a  lower  class  of  trade,  and  more  regular.  They 
can,  however,  eai'n  more  money  at  home  than  the  in 
door  workers.  The  hours  of  work  for  the  men  on 
our  premises  are  from  6  to  8.  The  women  work  from 
8  to  8.  Our  men  can  earn  21.  or  21. 10s.  in  the  week, 
but  some  only  earn  10s. 


Clothier,  Alfred  Street,  Leeds. 

for  more  than  a  fortnight.  I  do  not  think  an  absolu' 
restriction  of  hours  would  hinder  a  man  getting  on  in 
his  business.  In  my  retail  business  I  only  employ 
men.  They  are  very  irregular.  It  is  more  profitable 
for  employers  who  have  sewing  machines  to  have 
their  machine  work  done  on  the  premises  than  by  work- 
people at  their  own  homes.  For  instance,  if  we  paid 
Is.  for  making  a  pair  of  trowsers  to  an  out-worker, 
we  should  be  able  to  get  the  same  work  done  for 
somewhat  less  in  our  own  shops,  and  the  small  dif- 
ference accumulates  in  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  and 
thus  the  profit  becomes  considerable. 

Our  business  does  not  depend  much  upon  orders  ; 
we  make  our  goods  in  anticipation,  and  send  out  oui^ 
travellers  and  sell  our  work. 

31.  Eliza  Lyndleij. — I  have  worked  here  three 
years.  I  work  a  machine.  I  come  at  8  and  go  away 
at  7.  I  have  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea.  I  prefer  working  with  the  machine  than 
sewing  with  the  needle.  I  do  not  think  it  is  hard 
work.  I  used  to  work  at  Scolefield  and  Eice's.  I 
worked  there  from  8  to  8.  When  I  first  went  it  was 
from  8  to  7.  They  changed  because  they  said  other 
shops  worked  to  8.  I  do  not  think  we  did  much  more 
with  the  extra  hour  ;  we  might  have  done  a  little 
more.  I  once  or  twice  worked  there  from  7  to  10  ; 
not  more  than  twice  ;  often  from  8  to  9  and  8  to  10 
for  four  days  together  ;  not  more  than  that. 


Messrs.  Stead  and  Simpson,  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers,  Kirkgate,  Leeds. 


32.  Mr.  Simpson. — We  employ  about  40  to  60  hands 
on  the  premises.  We  also  employ  about  20  women 
who  work  at  home.  They  make  slippers,  the  cheapest 
class  of  woi'k.  They  are  married  women.  Their  pay 
is  very  small,  they  earn  from  Is.  3</.  to  Is.  6d.  jaer 
day.  There  are  several  men  in  the  shoe  trade  who 
have  machines  of  their  OAvn,  and  employ  children, 


their  own  and  others,  in  their  own  wretched  cottages. 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  improvement  in 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  shoe-workers  since 
they  have  been  brought  into  our  shops.  We  tried 
to  put  the  men  to  work  in  our  shops,  but  they  would 
not. 

33.  Mrs.  Laiv,  finisher.— .There  are  about  three 
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or  four  girls  under  13  working  here.  There  are 
about  40  women  altogether  in  the  two  rooms.  The 
little  ones  baste  the  work  for  the  sewing  machines,  or 
wind  bobbins,  or  carry  the  work  from  one  room  to  the 
other.  The  younger  girls  get  about  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a 
week  ;  lis.  is  the  highest  wages  any  of  us  get.  Our 
work  has  been  pretty  regular  throughout  the  year. 
We  have  not  worked  to  8  more  than  two  or  three 
times.  On  Saturdays  we  always  give  up  at  4.  We 
consider  it  quite  healthy  Avork.    I  think  all  the 


little  ones  can  read.    I  do  not  think  all  the  big  ones  Sewing  Trades. 

can.   • 

34.  Nelli/ Frobisker.— I  &m  going  14.  lAvasgoing  Mr.F.D.Longe. 
1 1  when  I  first  came.  I  used  to  baste  when  I  first 
came.  I  work  a  machine  now.  I  begin  at  8  and 
give  over  at  7.  I  have  one  hour  at  12  o'clock  for 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  4-1-  for  tea.  I  have  never 
stopped  after  7.  I  can  read  a  bit.  I  have  worked 
the  machine  a  year.  I  don't  think  working  the 
machine  is  harder  than  sewing. 


Mr.  Elijah  Gledhill,  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturer,  Bedford  Street,  Leeds. 


35.  Mr.  E.  Gledhill. — I  employ  between  60  and 
70  young  women  on  the  premises,  and  about  80  men 
and  boys  in  my  shops  in  Park  lane.  The  young 
women  are  fitters  and  machinists.  We  work  from 
6^  to  6^.  For  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  Whit- 
suntide the  hours  are  from  6^  to  8.  We  never  work 
afte)'  8.  We  have  no  girls  under  13,  and  not  more 
than  10  between  13  and  18.  The  women  have  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8,  and  an  hour  for  dinner 


at  12  o'clock.  Each  man  in  the  other  pi 
one  boy.  The  boys  are  called  spriggers. 
the  soles  on.  There  are  about  20  boys 
In  the  busy  season  we  should  have  30. 
arranging  for  these  men  to  take  tlieir  wor 
do  it  at  home.  All  the  finishers  work  at 
Boys  are  of  use  to  the  finishers,  but  I 
Avhether  they  employ  them  or  not. 


ace  employs 
They  nail 
there  now. 
I  am  now 
k  liome  and 
home  now. 
don't  know 


Mr.  Campbell,  Cloth  Cap  Manufacturer,  Albion  Street,  Leeds. 


36.  Mr.  Campbell. — I  have  only  started  this  busi- 
ness four  years,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  law  absolutely 
preventing  our  working  overtime  would  at  all  pre- 
judice my  business.  The  advantage  of  having  the 
sewing  machines  Avorked  on  one's  own  premises  is  so 
great  that  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  law  Avould  hinder 
the  employment  of  machinists  in  our  shops,  or  lead  to 


the  employment  of  out-workers. '  T  employ  now  about 
25  hands  in  my  own  rooms,  and  the  same  number 
out.  The  out-workers  are  not  machinists.  Our 
hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7^  p.m.  in  the  winter,  and 
in  the  summer  months  from  7^  to  1\,  with  one  hour 
for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  TUBES  IN  THE  WEST 

RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

Gentlemen, 

1.  The  manufacture  of  spools  or  paper  tubes  for  the  worsted  yarn  spinners,  constitutes  a  com-  The  Manufac- 
paratively  new  trade,  in  which  the  hands  consist  almost  entirely  of  children,  for  the  most  part  girls,  of  ture  of  Paper 
ages  varying  from  7  to  13.  Tubes. 

2.  Spools  are  small  paper  tubes  made  to  fit  the  bobbins  on  which  the  yarn  is  wound  on  the  spinning  Mr.F.D.Longe. 

frames.    In  packing  the  yarn  for  exportation,  a  great  saving  of  expense  is  effected  by  substituting  the  —  

light  compressible  paper  tube  for  the  wooden  bobbins. 

3.  The  process  of  manufacturing  these  tubes  is  extremely  simple.  A  few  children  and  an  overlooker 
are  all  the  hands  required.  Each  child  is  provided  with  an  iron  rod,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bobbins, 
paste  and  paste-brush,  and  a  packet  of  small  square  pieces  of  paper.  The  child  pastes  one  side  of  the 
paper,  folds  it  round  the  rod,  and  the  spool  is  made.  The  children  drop  the  spools  into  baskets,  which 
are  carried  off  by  the  overlooker.  He  sorts  the  spools,  gives  back  the  bad  ones  to  be  remade,  and  dries 
the  perfect  ones  in  a  stove.  After  being  dried,  the  spools  are  ready  for  use.  A  quick  child  makes 
about  6,000  spools  in  a  day.    In  some  shops  the  children  sit,  in  others  they  stand  as  they  work. 

4.  This  trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  parishes  of  Keighley  and  Bingley,  near  Bradford.  Number  and 
There  are  about  10  separate  places  of  work  in  this  neighbourhood,  five  of  which  I  have  visited.  I  ^g^"''''^^^' 
believe  these  tubes  are  also  made  in  the  same  way  at  Glasgow,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  other 

places,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  employers  expect  that  the  trade  will  increase  considerably  in 
a  few  years.  There  are  about  250  children  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford  at  the  present 
time.    The  majority  of  these  children  are  girls  between  8  and  12  years  of  age. 

5.  These  children  are  now  working  about  eight  or  nine  hours  per  day,  exclusive  of  meal  times,  ie.  Hom-s  of  work, 
from  7  a.m.  to  5  30  or  6  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  interval  for  breakfast  at  8  a.m.,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at 

12  or  12  30  p.m.  In  one  shop  the  children  leave  work  at  4  p.m.  On  Saturdays  Avork  ceases  in  all 
these  shops  at  about  1  p.m.  These  hours,  however,  have  been  considerably  exceeded,  and  probably  will 
be  again  exceeded  when  the  demand  increases.  (Evid.  2.)  The  children  have  worked  from  6  30  a.m. 
to  7,  8,  and  9  p.m.  (meal  times  excepted.)    (Evid.  2,  6,  9.) 

6.  The  children  are  all  hired  and  paid  by  the  master;  the  rate  of  payment  is  \d.  or  l\d.  per  lb.  of  Hiring  and 
paper.    A  pound  of  paper  contains  between  500  and  600  pieces.    The  quickest  and  most  persevering  wages, 
children  can  earn  6.s'.  in  the  week.  At  the  present  time  their  average  earnings  are  about  3s. ;  the  younger 
children  earn  about  2s.    (Evid.  7,  10,  12.) 

7.  Some  of  the  shops  which  I  visited  were  on  an  upper  floor,  dry,  warm,  and  well  ventilated.    In  State  of  place 
one  case  the  children  were  distributed  through  the  rooms  of  an  old  house.    In  another  they  worked  of  "^ork. 

in  part  of  an  old  barn.    Most  of  these  shops  are  in  buildings  the  other  parts  of  which  are  used  for  other 
purposes.   One  shop  is  in  a  large  paper  warehouse,  another  is  over  a  weaving  shop. 

A  3 
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The  MMinfac-         Although  the  children  in  the  shops  which  I  visited  appeared  to  be  happy  and  enjoying  their  occu- 
^"^TubeT^^   pation,  they  are  far  too  young  to  be  employed  for  many  hours  day  after  day  at  the  same  monotonous  and 
— ^       incessant  labour,  while  they  are  necessarily  deprived  of  almost  all  education;  of  11  children  between 
Mr.F.D.Longe.  iQ  and  1 4  (the  oldest  children  I  saAv  at  work)  only  one  could  read,  and  only  two  had  ever  been  to  a  day- 

  school.  Of  15  of  the  younger  children,  of  about  8  and  9  years  of  age,  only  two  could  read,  and  they  were 

^' ,  the  children  of  the  foreman,  who  were  working  half  days,  and  going  to  school  during  the  other  half  days, 
"^resrat  sY^tem  9-  At  Messrs.  Forster's  Mill,  at  Queensbury,  near  Bradford,  the  spools  used  by  the  firm  are  made 
pres.    y     .  ^.^^^    About  50  little  boys,  all  between  8  and  11  years  of  age,  are  employed  in  relays  at  this 

work,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factories  Acts. 

10.  Some  of  the  masters  at  Keighley  and  Bingley  are  desirous  of  having  the  regulations  of  these 
Acts  extended  to  the  children  employed  in  their  shops.  They  consider  that  the  half-time  system  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  children,  as  well  as  advantageous  to  themselves,  if  they  were  all  compelled  to 
observe  it.  The  work  being  so  simple  and  uniform,  could  easily  be  carried  on  by  relays ;  and  they  have 
found  that  under  the  present  system  the  children  are  irregular  as  to  the  time  of  coming  to  work, 
and  liable  to  waste  time  while  at  their  work,  particularly  in  the  afternoon.  They  anticipate  more 
regularity  and  assiduity  from  the  children  when  working  under  the  half-time  system.  In  these  shops 
there  are  already  a  few  voluntary  half-timers,  but  the  masters  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  system 
generally  without  shghtly  raising  the  rate  of  wages.  In  order  to  do  this  they  would  wish  to  indemnify 
themselvejs  by  raising  the  price  of  the  spools,  which  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  if  they 
were  all  compelled  to  observe  the  same  system. 

I  have,  &c. 

Leeds,  Francis  D.  Longje, 

December  1863.  Assistant  Commissioner. 


EVIDENCE. 


MR.  W.  HANSON'S  PAPER  TUBE  MANUFACTORY,  BINGLEY. 


1.  dir.  W.  Hanson. — I  think  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  the  children  working  for  me  should  have  school- 
ing, and  I  should  not  make  objection  to  the  application 
of  the  Factories  Acts  to  this  trade.  I  could  not  con- 
veniently carry  out  the  half-time  system  myself  un- 
less all  the  other  masters  in  the  trade  concurred.  I 
consider  that  10  hours  woi'k  per  day  at  the  work  at 
which  these  children  are  engaged  is  too  much  for 
children  of  their  age.  It  must  be  injurious  to  their 
constitution.  They  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work 
they  do.  The  work  is  quite  incessant,  i.  e.,  if  they 
are  willing  and  able  to  keep  on  working  all  the  time, 
thei'e  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  to 
require  their  stopping.  They  can  earn  from  '2s.  to 
4*.  or  5s.  per  week.  A  woman  could  not  earn  so 
much,  she  could  not  work  so  quickly. 

2.  William  Stevenson,  manager. — This  shop  has 
been  working  not  quite  12  months.  The  children 
make  spools  for  the  worsted  yarn  spinners.  Our 
numbers  vary  from  20  to  40.  We  have  now  about 
26  girls  at  work.  The  best  hands  are  between  8  and 
12  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  we  have  more  than 
one  child  over  13.  The  hour  at  which  they  begin  in 
the  morning  is  sometimes  6.30,  sometimes  7,  and  now 
it  is  8.  They  get  breakfast  now  before  they  come. 
They  never  come  before  6  ;  they  generally  begin  at 
6.30  in  summer,  then  they  have  half  an  hour  at  8  for 
breakfast.  They  always  have  an  hour  at  1^  for 
dinner.  They  all  go  home  for  dinner,  and  generally 
for  breakfast.  When  they  begin  at  6.30  they  leave 
off  at  different  times  ;  sometimes  at  5  p.m.,  and  some- 
limes  not  before  7  p.m.  They  have  never  worked  after 
7  p.m.  here  that  I  can  remember.-  We  have  been 
giving  over  lately  at  .5  and  5.30  p.m.  They  genei'ally 
go  home  to  tea  when  they  work  to  7  p.m.  No  heat 
is  required  jn  the  room,  but  the  stove  used  for  drying, 
the  spools  tlirows  out  heat.  ,  If  the  demand  for  spools 
increased,  the  children  would  work  longer  hours  than 
they  are  doing  now.  Two  years  ago  there  were  only 
four  factories  of  this  kind,  and  then  the  demand  was  so 
great  that  some  of  the  shops  worked  much  later  hours 
(last  winter  for  instance)  than  they  are  working  now. 
I  know  that  in  one  shop  the  children  have  worked 
for  some  days  together  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  for 
weeks  together  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.    I  know  that 


children  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  factories  up 
to  6  p.m.  have  gone  to  work  in  the  spool  shops  after 
they  left  the  factory.  I  have  had  cases  when  mothers 
have  wanted  us  to  allow  their  children  to  work  here 
half  the  day  and  go  to  school  the  other  half ;  we  had 
one  quite  lately.  I  have  no  fear  of  our  being  able  to 
get  the  two  lots  of  children.  The  only  inconvenience 
about  carrying  out  fully  the  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Act  would  be,  that  we  could  not  discharge  all 
the  children  at  the  same  moment.  They  could  all 
leave  for  meals  at  the  same  time,  but  in  leaving  at 
night  each  child  has  to  be  settled  with  separately, 
and  it  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  settle  with  all  of 
them.  Each  child  gets  \^d.  for  working  up  one 
pound  of  paper.  One  pound  of  paper  contains  about 
600  pieces.  The  common  price  given  is  only  Id.  per 
pound. 

3.  Henrietta  Heaton. — I  am  going  14.  I  have  worked 
at  spool  making  three  months  here  and  three  years  at 
Crabtree's.  I  come  at  about  7  in  the  morning  and 
leave  at  about  5  in  the  evening.  I  have  never  stopped 
here  longer  than  5.  I  go  away  for  breakfast  and 
dinner.  I  have  earned  about  4s.  I  can't  read.  I 
worked  14  months  at  Anderton's  factory.  I  went  to 
school  for  half  the  day  then.  I  could  read  the  Tes- 
tament then.  I  never  was  tired  at  making  tubes 
either  at  Crabtree's  or  here,  but  I  was  at  the  factory. 
I  used  to  spin.  Half  a  day  spinning  at  the  factory  is 
harder  work  than  a  whole  day  here.  I  got  \s.  6d. 
a  week  at  the  factory. 

4.  Mary  Weldon. — I  am  going  8.  My  sister  works 
here  with  me.  I  come  at  8.  I  don't  come  before 
because  mother  wants  me  to  fetch  milk.  I  always 
go  away  with  my  sister,  sometimes  at  half-past  4.  I 
was  more  than  a  fortnight  at  school.  I  have  one 
brother.  Three  of  us  are  dead.  Father  is  dead. 
Mother  is  not  well  ;  she  cannot  work. 

o.  Elizabeth  Weldon  (sister  of  No.  4.) — I  used  to 
work  at  the  mill  as  a  spinner.  I  am  just  13.  I  tliink 
half  a  day  working  at  the  mill  is  harder  than  a  whole 
day  here.  We  sit  here.  I  was  not  strong  enough 
for  the  mill.  I  and  my  little  sister  earn  4*.  between 
us  sometimes.  Sly  brothei'  earns  8«.  %d.  Mother 
has  relief. 
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MESSRS.  CRABTREE'S  PAPER  TUBE  MANUFACTORY,  BINGLEY. 


6.  Thomas  Smith,  manager.— We  have  49  chil- 
dren making  spools.  We  don't  like  to  take  them 
under  8  years  of  age.  We  have  three  as  old  as  14  or 
15.  Of  the  children  now  here  10  or  12  are  boys. 
The  earnings  of  the  children  for  the  week  vary  from 
about  2s.  to  6s.  We  begin  at  7  in  the  morning  and 
close  at  5.30  or  5.45.  We  stop  for  half  an  hour  at  8 
and  an  hour  at  12.30.  All  are  away  by  a  quarter  to 
6  in  the  evening.  We  have  had  no  children  working 
beyond  6  during  the  last  summer.  We  have  worked 
later.  We  have  worked  to  8  o'clock  for  a  month  at  a 
time  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  child  working  as 
late  as  9  p.m.  We  do  not  work  overtime  now,  be- 
cause there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  If  there  was  a 
pressure  we  should  of  course  work  overtime,  i.e.,  to 
8  p.m.  I  think  the  half  time  system  would  be  better 
for  the  children  ;  they  ought  to  go  to  school.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
children.  A  child  of  8  or  9  years  of  age  earns  about 
Is.  3rf.  in  the  factory.  I  think  two  lots  of  children 
would  be  able  to  make  more  spools  in  the  10^  hours 
allowed  by  the  Factory  Act  than  one  lot  working  the 
whole  day,  as  now.  I  think  a  half  timer  at  this  woi'k 
would  be  able  to  earn  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  in 


The  Manufec- 
ture  of  Paper 
Tubes. 


the  week  as.  they  ,do- in  the  factories,  without  any  in- 
crease of  the  rate  of  wages  ;  but  if  it  was  necessary   

to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  a  higher  price  could  easily  Mr.F.D.Longe. 
be  got  for  the  spools,   

7.  Martha  Jane  Slater. — I  am  going  9.  I  came 
to  work  last  Bingiey  fail".  I  come  at  7  and  leave  at 
5^.  Sometimes  we  work  over.  I  have  never  worked 
over.  Mother  says  I  must  go  to  mill  next  Bingiey 
fair.  I  like  this  better  than  the  mill.  Mother  says 
I  can  learn  summut  at  school  when  I  go  to  the  mill. 
When  I  go  home  now  I  am  not  tired.  I  help  mother 
to  wash  up.  1  go  to  bed  at  8.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  I  can  earn  3s.  6c?.  in  the  week.  I 
have  earned  that  three  weeks  running.  I  get  Id.  for 
a  pound  of  papers. 

[I  examined  15  children  of  ages  varying  from 
8  to  12.  Only  four  could  read  at  all,  and 
two  of  these  were  the  manager's  own  chil- 
dren, who  went  to  school  for  half  the  day. 
Of  11  children  between  10  and  14,  only- 
one  could  read  ;  two  or  three  only  had  ever 
been  to  school.] 


MESSRS.  CRABTREE'S  MANUFACTORY,  MICKLETHWAITE,  NEAR  BINGLEY. 


8.  William  Eccles,  manager. — I  have  28  children 
now  at  work.  We  begin  at  7  and  give  over  at  4  in 
the  afternoon.  We  use  no  lights,  either  in  the  morn- 
ing or  afternoon.  All  the  children  go  away  at  8  for 
breakfast  and  at  12  for  dinner.    Most  of  the  children 


are  about  8  or  9  years  of  age.  The  youngest  would 
be  about  6.    Four  or  five  would  be  about  11. 

[Of  the  seven  children  present  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  not  one  professed  herself  able  to 
read.] 


MR.  W.  AMBLER'S  PAPER  TUBE  MANUFACTORY,  KEIGHLEY. 


9.  Mr.  W.  Ambler. — The  best  age  for  spool  makers 
is  about  10  or  11.  We  have  none  less  than  8.  The 
average  earnings  of  children  of  10  to  12  would  be  5s. 
or  6s.  throughout  the  year.  A  child  of  8,  after  a  few 
weeks,  Avould  earn  6d.  a  day.  Our  children  work 
standing.  It  is  better  for  us  and  for  them.  They  are  not 
so  liable  to  become  bent.  Our  hours  have  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  months  been  from  7  in  the  morning  to 
5.30  in  the  afternoon.  At  one  time  we  worked  them  to 
8  or  9,  but  I  found  that  the  cliiidren  could  not  keep 
on  at  such  long  hours,  and  that  with  a  little  pushing 
we  could  get  as  much  work  done  Avith  shorter  hours. 
I  consider  that  if  we  had  two  lots,  more  work  would 
be  done  by  the  fresh  lot  in  the  afternoon  than  is  now 
done  by  the  children  who  have  been  working  in  the 
morning.  I  undoubtedly  wish  to  have  our  children 
work  under  the  Factory  Act  regulations.  It  would 
be  better  for  us.  They  would  be  more  regular  in 
coming,  and  would  work  more  regularly  when  here, 
as  they  would  have  such  a  short  time  to  earn  their 


wages  in ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  for  their  good 
as  well  as  ours.  Spools  might  be  made  by  the  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  have  been  made  in  private  houses, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be  made  advan- 
tageously in  this  Avay.  Paper  bags  can  be  made  out 
just  as  well  as  in  shops.  The  same  class  of  children 
can  make  bags  as  make  tubes.  My  father  employs 
his  tube  makers  to  make  bags  sometimes.  The  Avork 
of  making  paper  bags,  and  little  paper  boxes,  pill' 
boxes,  &c.  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  making 
paper  tubes. 

10.  Annie  Thompson. — I  am  8^.  1  have  Avorked 
here  about  one  month.  I  Avent  to  National  school.  I 
can't  read  so  much.  I  come  at  8^  noAV.  I  go  away 
at  51.  I  never  stopped  after.  When  I  get  home  I 
knit  till  8.  I  knit  stockings  for  brother.  I  have  no 
father  nor  mother.  I  addled  Is.  11c?.  last  week.  I 
am  not  tired  of  standing  in  the  evening.  I  go  away 
for  dinner. 


MESSRS.  RAMSDEN  &  DICKENSON'S  PAPER  TUBE  MANUFACTORY,  KEIGHLEY. 


11.  Mr.  Edmund  Dickenson. — I  do  not  think  that 
the  parents  would  ever  employ  their  children  at 
making  spools  at  home,  even  though  they  could  only 
work  half  days  in  our  shops  ;  they  would  require  so 
much  looking  after  ;  and  besides,  they  could  not  dry 
the  spools  properly.  I  think,  hoAvever,  that  if  the 
half-time  system  was  made  compulsory  in  our  trade, 
the  parents  would  not  send  their  children  here  at  all. 


as  they  could  not  earn  enough  wages.  The  average 
earnings  of  girls  of  8  and  9  now  are  about  Is.  Qd.  per 
week ;  but  at  a  mill  the  half-timers  of  that  age  earn 
about  2s. 

12.  Anne  Wright. — I  am  going  8.  T  have  worked 
here  about  three  Aveeks.  I  addle  Is.  sometimes.  I  come 


at  9  and  go  away  at  6  at  night. 
6.    I  never  went  to  school. 


I  have  stopped  after 


Bingiey,  near  Leeds, 
My  Lord,  August  7th,  1861. 

In  glancing  doAvn  one  of  the  columns  of 
yesterday's  Times  my  attention  has  been  caught  by 
your  motion  in  Parliament  for  "An  inquiry  into  the 
"  employment  of  young  children,  &c." 

Your  Lordship  will  not  take  it  amiss,  perhaps,  if 

A 


i  suggest  one  system  of  employment  of  children, 
which  deserves  to  be  investigated  by  every  considera- 
tion for  their  good.  I  mean  that  which  occurs  in 
paper  manufactories,  and  especially  that  which  occurs 
in  the  spool-making  workshops.  Your  Lordship  may, 
possibly,  never  have  heard  of  the  latter  ;  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  describe  their  character. 
4 
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CHILDEEN'S  employment  commission: — EVIDENCE. 


The  Manufac-      The  spool  shop  is  a  place  where  children  are  em- 
ture  of  Paper    ployed  in  making  spools,  or  paper  tubes,  for  the 
Avorsted   yarn  manufacturers.     These  spools  serve 
Mr  F  D  Lonee  instead  of  Avooden  bobbins  on  account  of  their  lightness 

 f  ■  and  cheapness,  and  upon  them  the  yarn  is  wound  for 

a.  export  to  foreign  markets.  Some  months  ago  I  visited 

one  of  these  workshops,  of  Avhich  there  are,  I  believe, 
three  or  four  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  place  is  low 
situated,  and  a  low  built  room,  once  a  malt-kiln. 
There  were  30  or  40  children  sitting  at  each  side  of 
three  long  planks  or  tables  ;  at  one  end  of  the  room  is 
ranged  a  series  of  drying  frames,  kept  by  means  of 
hot  air  at  a  high  temperature,  night  and  day.  Alto- 
gether an  unclean,  a  crowded  and  ill  ventilated  place. 
The  children's  ages  varied  from  5  years  to  13  and  14, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  Avould  be  about  7  or  8. 
They  were  of  both  sexes.  The  work  of  each  con- 
sists in  plastering  Avith  flour  paste  one  surface  of  a 
square  of  stitF  paper  of  about  three  inches,  and  then 
in  neatly  folding  this  around  a  cylinder  of  Avood  of 
finger  thickness  ;  one  end  of  the  wood  is  secured 
around  the  child's  neck,  and  the  other  end,  which 
is  free  rests  against  the  edge  of  the  table,  being 
pressed  thereon  by  the  breast  of  the  child  while  folding, 
and  again  quickly  jerked  aside  in  slipping  off  the  tube. 
To  each  child  is  Aveighed  out  a  pound  of  these 
paper  squares,  for  by  Aveight  is  the  amount  of  its 
Avork  and  the  Avorth  of  its  labour  reckoned.  The  child 
takes  its  seat  Avith  its  pile  of  papers;  on  its  right  hand 
is  a  basin  of  paste  ;  Avith  a  brush  it  smears  20  or  30  ot 
these  squares  one  after  another,  and  then,  in  the  case 
of  an  expert,  folds  each  one  of  these  on  the  rod  Avith 
a  wonderful  rapidity.  As  each  tube  is  slipped  off  the 
rod  it  is  dipped  into  a  bucket  on  the  floor,  and  so  on, 
until  the  pile  is  finished,  and  another  pound  of  paper 
served  out.  The  baskets  are  emptied  by  the  over- 
looker on  the  heated  frames,  Avliere  the  tubes  dry  and 
stiffen  into  the  spools  in  24  hours. 

This  is  the  manufacture  of  spools,  and  supposing 
vour  Lordship  to  be  UJiacquainted  with  the  process, 
it  Avas  necessary  to  explain  something  about  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  children.  They  are  varied,  at  what- 
ever early  age  their  parents  choose  to  have  them 
employed,  provided  they  have  or  can  soon  acquire 
dexterous  use  of  their  fingers.  All  depends  on  this, 
and  upon  unwaudering  attention.  Their  little  hands 
and  their  eyes  must  work  Avith  tlie  speed  of  machinery, 
or  their  labour  would  be  worth  nothing  to  their 
parents  or  master.  Their  hours  of  labour  are  from 
7  a.m.  to  5, 6,  and  7  p.m.,  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  master,  but  on  Saturdays  the  shop,  as  a  rule, 
closes  earlier.  I  forget  what  time  for  meal  stoppages 
they  have.  Some  of  the  children  earn  Is.  4d.,  some 
3s.,  and  some  5s.  per  Aveek ;  and  one  little  girl  of  11 
years,  whom  her  master  boasted  of  as  a  very  model 
hand  for  industry  and  manual  SAviftness,  can  sometimes 
earn  between  6s.  and  7s. 

I  am  myself  the  cei'tifying  surgeon  under  the 
Factory  Act  for  the  district,  and  have  about  25  mills 
belonging  to  it.  Several  of  those  I  visit  weekly  and 
some  fortnightly  ;  and  as  my  business  there  is  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  aptitude  of  children  for 
labour,  and  incidentally  Avith  their  education,  their 
'  habits  as  a  body,  their  occupations,  and  their  condition 

of  mind  and  body  has  been  a  study  to  me,  if  nothing 
else.  I  speak  from  this  experience  Avhen  I  say  to 
your  Lordship  that  I  know  no  place  of  labour  so 
direful  and  crippling  to  the  bodies  and  minds  of  these 


children  like  this  of  the  spool  shop.  And  how  hope- 
less to  speculate  on  the  prospective  state  of  their 
morals,  when  one  considers  the  complete  neglect  of 
their  education,  the  wearisome  strain  day  by  day  of 
their  muscular  system,  and  the  want  of  home  comforts 
and  protection,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from 
the  incousiderativeness  of  their  parents  in  subjecting 
them  to  toil  so  early. 

At  a  mill  in  my  district,  tAvo  months  since,  a  tall 
girl  of  14  years  offered  herself  for  a  certificate  to 
work  full  time.  I  did  not  catch  her  name  easily,  and 
asked  her  to  spell  it  for  me.  This  she  could  not  do, 
though  the  name  was  no  more  difficult  than  Dusberry. 
It  is  a  saving  exception  ever  to  find  a  child  of  13 
requesting  to  be  passed  full  time  after  having  worked 
as  a  half-timer,  and  unable  to  spell  his  or  her  name. 
I  therefore  inquired  of  this  girl  her  antecedents,  and 
found  that  she  had  for  several  years  been  Avorking  at 
the  spool-shop,  and  now  she  had  left  because  she  had 
groAAai  too  big  to  work  there  amongst  little  children 
without  shame.  I  think  this  as  guilty  an  evasion  of 
the  Factory  Act  as  could  well  be. 

I  remain,  &c. 

H.  Grainger  Earnshaw. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


Bingley,  near  Leeds, 
Mt  Lord,  July  27th,  1863. 

Nigh  tAvo  yeai's  since  I  took  occasion  to  bring 
to  your  Lordship's  notice  a  branch  of  industry  exten- 
sive and  extending  in  this  district, — the  paper  tube 
business,  and  the  hardships  inflicted  on  children  em- 
ployed therein.  Various  representations  liaA'e  been 
made  to  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  Avith  a  view  to 
shoAV  the  importance  of  the  trade,  the  numbers  of 
children  of  tender  age,  Avho  are  the  chief  Avorkers  in 
it,  their  long  hours  of  labour,  ill-health,  neglected 
education,  &c.  Yet  I  observe  that  they  seem  to  be 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  benefits  contemplated  for 
other  branches  of  child  labour  by  an  extension  of  the 
Factory  Act. 

I  see  that  your  Lordship  has  again  interested 
yourself  in  the  matter,  and  I  again  veiitui'e  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  Avith  mention  of  this  overlooked  evil. 
My  duty  as  certifying  surgeon  under  the  Factory  Act 
for  this  district  has  made  me  familiar  with  the  blessed 
provisions  of  that  Act  for  the  safety  and  Avell-being  of 
the  Avorking  classes,  and  it  Avould  be  easy  for  me  to 
describe  cii'cumstances  of  a  very  painful  kind  fi'om  the 
Avant  of  its  exercise  over  other  industries,  but  especially 
this  of  tube  making. 

I  just  content  myself  Avitli  enclosing  a  certificate 
from  the  manager  of  one  of  these  manufactories  em- 
ploying about  80  hands,  and  a  tube  shewing  the  nature 
of  the  business. 

I  remain,  &c. 

H.  Grainger  Earnshaav. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 


Certificate  enclosed. 

Hill  Street,  Bingley, 

May  5th,  1863. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  knoAvn  children 
to  go  to  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  gire 
up  until  9  o'clock  at  night,  except  for  their  meals. 

William  Stephenson. 


REPORT  upon  the  MANUFACTURE  of  WEARING  APPAREL,  weamg 

by  Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


■g 

To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, 

1.  The  inquiry  which  I  was  directed  by  you  to  make  was  in  the  first  instance  intended  to  be  Trades  in- 
confined  to  the  employments  of  milhnery  and  dress-making,  but  as  the  inquiry  proceeded  it  was  found  eluded, 
that  some  other  trades  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  clothing  and  Aveai-ing 
apparel  were  now  closely  connected  therewith,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  treat  of  all  these  employ- 
ments as  one  subject. 

2.  The  places  to  which  the  evidence  relates  are  in  England, — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Places. 
Sheffield,  and  some  other  towns,- — Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

3.  The  progress  of  trade  has  led  to  millinery  and  the  making  of  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel  Tendency  of 
being  now  in  many  cases  largely  carried  on  as  wholesale  manufactures,  and  tlie  tendency  appears  to  be      trades  to 
still  further  in  this  direction.  A  great  agent  in  tliis  change  has  been  the  general  introduction  Avithin  the  factu™e^,.™^°"" 
last  few  years  of  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  for  which  steam  power  is  now  used  in  some  eases,  and 
probably  will  be  to  a  still  greater  extent.    In  all  cases  that  I  have  seen  the  machines  are  attended  by 

females  their  strength  being  sufficient,  and  their  quickness  and  other  obvious  reasons  making  it  advan- 
tageous so  to  employ  them.  It  is  convenient  that  the  preliminary  needlework,  which  is  required,  and 
some  other  operations  should  be  performed  in  the  premises  where  the  machines  are  used.  Hence 
females  are  noAV  employed  in  large  establishments  not  merely  in  making  shirts,  collars,  sleeves,  stays, 
skirts,  and  general  underclothing,  but  also  in  tailoring,  cap  making,  and  boot  making.  An  armj^ 
clothing  factory  which  I  visited  employs  usually  from  1,000  to  1,200  persons,  nearly  all  females,  and  in 
a  boot  factory,  employing  nearly  1,300  persons,  towards  a  fourth  are  females,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
1,300  are  children  and  young  persons.  There  are  several  establishments  of  the  kind  referred  to 
employing  females  in  considerable  numbers,  such  as  from  50  up  to  several  hundreds.  In  some  cases 
the  manufacture  is  the  main  business,  in  others  it  forms  only  a  part,  more  or  less  subordinate,  of  the 
business  of  the  warehouse  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

4.  Such  places  seem,  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  Avord,  factories;  but  there  is  no  point  at  which  I  am  Difficult  to 
able  to  draAV  a  satisfactory  line  between  these  and  AA'hat  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  private  houses,  "^{^ce^^of^ork 
The  private  houses  of  the  higher  class,  Avith  a  view  of  making  their  business  more  remunerative,  keeji  ^     *  ° 

a  stock  of  their  OAvn  and  refuse  or  care  little  to  make  up  dresses  unless  they  sell  the  material,  and  thus 
become  properly  retail  houses.  Drapers'  and  silkraercers'  retail  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  to  retain 
the  sale  of  their  goods,  have  within  a  recent  period,  put  in  different  places  usually  at  from  5  to  10  or  15 
years,  A^ery  generally  taken  up  the  business  of  milliners  and  dress-makers,  carried  on  on  the  premises; 
the  number  of  Avorkers  employed  in  each  place  A^arying  Avith  the  scale  of  the  business,  being  usually 
from  3  or  4  up  to  40  or  50,  but  in  a  fcAV  cases  as  many  as  100  or  upAvards.  Thus  these  two  classes  of 
house  become  entirely  confused.  In  some  of  both  the  workers  live  some  on  the  premises,  and  some  off, 
in  some  all  liA^e  off ;  but  the  practice  A-aries  greatly  in  different  places.  The  amount  of  space  required 
for  the  storing  and  sale  of  goods,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  tlie  practice  of  living  on  flats  make 
the  practice  of  the  workers  living  on  the  premises  much  less  common.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  is  the  distinction  betAveen  a  large  retail  drapery  establishment  (and  some  are  of  immense  size, 
and,  indeed,  in  Ireland  are  spoken  of  as  "  monster  "  houses,  and  are  in  fact  regular  marts  for  goods  of 
many  classes  not  connected  Avith  drapery)  having  rooms  set  apart  for  Avork,  and  merchants'  ware- 
houses, having  rooms  also  set  apart  for  Avork,  e.g.,  the  shirt  or  scAved  muslin  Avarehouses,  the  Avork  itself 
being  in  both  cases  of  substantially  the  same  kind.  EetAveen  the  shirt  Avarehouses  and  Avhat  are  spoken 
of  as  the  shirt  factories  there  is  no  appreciable  difference. 

5.  Articles  of  different  classes  are  sometimes  made  in  Avhole  or  in  part  on  the  same  premises,  even  in  the  resem- 
same  room,  at  the  same  or  different  times  by  the  same  or  different  persons,  as  shirts  and  underclothing  I'l^'nce  of -work, 
in  retail  establishments  of  the  dress-making  class,  and  articles  of  men's  outer  clothing  in  the  shirt  esta- 
blishments :  the  latter  being  a  practice  which  seems  likely  to  increase.    But  the  classes  of  articles  are 

not  distinguished  by  any  difference  in  the  operation  of  making,  nor  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  by 
which  the  classes  are  described  clearly  marked.  Millinery  in  its  strict  sense  seems  confined  to  the 
making  up  of  articles  of  ladies'  head  dress.  But  the  making  of  mantles  is  very  generally  treated  as 
naturally  forming  part  of  the  same  business,  and  included  under  it,  and  is  carried  on  in  connexion  Avith 
it  much  more  generally  than  dress-making  is,  especially  in  the  retail  houses.  The  wfiole  three,  howcA^er, 
are  often  carried  on  together,  or  any  one  or  two  alone.  An  employment  which  seems  properly  to  form 
part  of  Avholesale  millinery,  and  in  an  establishment  which  I  visited  is  so  considered,  is  the  making  of' 
lappets  or  bonnet  fronts,  Avhich  at  Nottingham,  the  seat  of  the  lace  manufacture,  is  carried  on  as  a 
branch  of  lace  finishing,  and  is  so  treated  in  the  report  and  evidence  on  that  subject ;  though  it  was  there 
remarked  that  the  making  up  of  lace  into  articles  for  sale  to  the  consumer  seemed  to  approach  very 
■  nearly  to  millinery.  There  is  no  difference  which  can  be  defined  between  making  mantles  or  jackets  for 
ladies,  and  like  articles  included  under  children's  clothing, — or  between  several  things  included  under 
this  head  and  tailoring, ^ — or  between  making  the  outer  skirts  of  a  lady's  dress,  Avliich  is  part  of  dress- 
making, and  the  under  skirt  or  crinoline,  Avhich  is  a  general  manufacture  just  of  the  same  nature  as 
stay-making,  carried  on  in  factories, — or  betAveen  making  flannel,  cotton,  or  linen  into  shirts  or  into 
blouses,  trowsers,  &c., — or  between  the  latter  and  tailor's  Avork ;  and  all  these  kinds  of  Avork  are  done  in 
places  Avhich  I  visited. 

G.  As  to  the  class  of  persons  employed,  indeed,  there  is  a  Avide  diflereuee  between  the  refined  mil-  Classes  of 
hners  and  dress  makers  of  the  higher  kind,  and  the  ill-clothed  and  untaught  workers,  of  whom  many  P^*'^"^^ 
are  found  in  some  of  the  factories ;  but  this  diff'erence  is  imperceptibly  shaded  off,  and  more  variation 
is  found,  owing  merely  to  the  standing  of  the  different  establishments  and  local  circumstances  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.    In  the  same  shirt  factories  may  be  seen  many  persons  quite  equal  to  dress- 
2.  B 
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makers,  &c.  in  the  smaller  houses,  and  a  number  of  others  neither  in  dress  and  appearance  nor  in 
education  at  all  superior  to  the  poorest  workers  in  common  factories. 

7.  One  manufacture  till  lately  very  largely  carried  on  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  also  in  Glasgow, 
though  it  has  very  much  declined  of  late,  viz.,  that  of  "  sewed  muslin,"  consists  of  two  branches  so 
distinct  that  I  have  thought  it  better  to  separate  them  entirely.  One  branch  is  the  embroidering  of 
muslin  with  a  needle  in  such  a  way  as  seems  more  closely  akin  to  lace-making,  especially  of  the  kind  of 
lace  made  in  Ireland,  than  to  any  other  kind  of  work.  I  have  therefore  left  these  to  be  taken  together 
as  an  appendix  to  the  English  Lace  evidence.  But  the  making  up  the  mushn  when  embroidered  is 
work  of  just  the  same  kind  as  is  done  in  shirt  warehouses,  and  1  have  therefore  included  it  with  them. 
Linen  is  embroidered  and  made  up  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  muslin. 
Arrangement  8.  With  a  view  of  classifying  as  far  as  possible  the  different  branches  of  employment  I  have  arranged 
of  subjects.  ("he  evidence  under  the  head  of  each  town  visited,  so  as  to  put  first  that  relating  to  millinery  and 
dress-making  as  carried  on  in  the  more  properly  private  houses,  then  as  in  the  retail  establishments, 
and  lastly  the  wholesale  establishments  and  regular  manufactories.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  fall  under  the  last,  or  Irish,  division  of  the  evidence,  and  but  little  in  the  first,  or 
English. 

I. — Age  at  which  Chtldken  and  Young  Persons  are  employed. 

Few  children  9.  The  nature  of  the  employment  renders  children  of  but  little  use,  and  where  employed  at  all, 
employed.        Avhich  is  chiefly  in  shirt  and  boot  factories,  they  are  seldom  under  the  age  of  12,  or  at  the  lowest  11  ; 

though  there  are  cases  of  a  few  a  year  or  two  younger  The  general  age  of  entering  employment  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  business.  The  millinery  and  dress-making  girls  commonly  begin  at  the  age  of 
14  or  15,  and  in  the  higher  class  of  houses  at  a  year  or  two  older;  in  the  lower  sometimes  at  13  or  12. 
The  great  mass  are  generally  stated  to  be  under  25,  and  after  about  28  or  30  the  proportion  would  be 
very  small.    In  other  kinds  of  work  persons  are  taken  at  all  ages  from  13  upwards. 

II.  and  III. — Sex,  Number  of  Girls  and  Women,  and  Number  of  Children  and  Young 

Persons  employed. 

10.  In  the  sewing  branches  of  employment,  naturally  nearly  all  are  females.  In  boot-making  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  other  work  suited  for  boys.  The  numbers  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  estimate, 
owing  to  the  vast  number  of  small  places  in  which  they  are  distributed,  but  of  the  numbers  returned 
under  the  head  of  needlewomen,  &c.  in  the  late  census,  the  probability  is  that  an  increasing  proportion 
will  be  employed  in  establishments  of  some  size.  I  am  able,  however,  to  give  a  specimen  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow,  where,  with  a  population,  say  roughly,  of  400,000,  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  8,000  females, 
most  of  them  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25  are  employed  in  millinery  and  dress-making.  As  the 
number  of  millinery  and  dress-making  establishments  there,  which  can  be  arrived  at  with  more 
certainty,  is  given  at  249  private  and  89  retail  houses,  my  own  general  impression,  from  what  I  saw, 
would  be  that  8,000,  which  would  give  an  average  of  full  23  to  each  house,  is  too  large  a  number,  i.e., 
supposing  them  to  be  working  only  in  these  establishments.  It  may,  however,  include  persons  engaged 
in  work  of  like  kind  in  muslin,  &c.  warehouses,  or  as  seamstresses,  &c.,  the  class  of  persons  being  in 
many  cases  the  same,  and  they  working  indifferently  in  one  way  or  another,  as  opportunities  may 
ofi'er.  Taking  large  towns  generally,  in  many  houses  of  the  higher  class  in  which  these  two  employments 
are  carried  on,  there  are  either  no  persons  at  all,  or  but  a  very  small  proportion,  such  as  one  or  two  out 
of  15  or  20,  under  the  age  of  18.  In  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  labour  of  apprentices  is 
chiefly  employed,  the  proportion  is  just  the  other  way,  there  being,  perhaps,  only  one  adult  or  two 
engaged,  or  no  one  but  the  mistress,  to  superintend  them.  In  private  houses,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  runs  from  1  up  to  50,  the  proportion  of  young  persons,  as  remarked,  varying.  From  20  to  30 
persons,  however,  make  a  large  house,  from  10  to  20  being  a  very  common  number.  In  Londonderry, 
the  great  seat  of  the  shirt  manufacture,  the  number  engaged  in  one  factory  alone  has  been  1,000,  and 
in  another  800  or  900,  and  another  has  just  been  built  with  accommodation  for  1,500,  with  provision  for 
an  increase  to  2,500,  and  there  are  several  smaller.  Several  times  the  number  are  engaged  in  the  work 
at  their  homes  in  the  country  districts,  some  very  remote.  One  manufacturer  estimates  that  at  a  time 
when  he  had  about  1,000  females  in  his  factory,  he  employed  including  those  outside  nearly  10,000. 
The  number  of  persons,  chiefly  females,  who,  as  I  have  seen  stated  in  some  professed  Irish  statistics, 
were  up  till  very  recently  engaged  in  the  entire  sewed  muslin  manufacture  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  is 
so  incredibly  large  that  I  do  not  quote  it,  thinking  that  there  must  be  some  miscalculation,  though  the 
manager  of  a  sewed  muslin  warehouse  said  that  he  could  well  believe  the  number  to  have  been  as  large 
a  few  years  ago.  By  far  the  greatest  part,  however,  would  be  engaged  in  the  embroidery  branch, 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  not  included  in  this  evidence. 

IV. — Hiring  of  Children  and  Young  Persons. 

Apprenticeship  11.  In  millinery  and  dress-making  it  is  customary  for  girls  to  be  apprenticed,  or  to  be  learners  or 
and  premiums,  scholars,  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  months  to  three  or  four  years,  usually  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
the  periods  being  usually  long  in  the  higher  class  of  houses.  In  some  places,  it  is  stated  to  be  usual  to 
have  a  formal  agreement  drawn  up,  but  very  often  there  is  none.  It  is  said  to  be  a  protection  if  strict 
stipulations  as  to  the  hours  are  inserted,  and  one  assistant  said  that  this  ought  always  to  be  done.  If 
they  make  progress  they  sometimes  receive  some  salarj'  before  their  period  is  out,  unless  it  is  too  short. 
In  other  cases,  they  work  for  their  teaching.  Where  they  live  in  the  house  they  usually  pay  a  premium 
according  to  the  character  of  the  house,  e.g.,  from  20/.  to  50/. ;  I  have  been  told  of  higher.  Outdoor 
apprentices  sometimes  pay  a  small  premium,  sometimes  not ;  in  Scotland  often  a  g'uinea.  It  is  stated 
that  a  high  premium  sometimes  gives  an  employer  a  hold  over  a  girl  which  is  much  to  her  prejudice,  as 
her  friends  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  risk  the  loss  of  so  much  money  by  removing  her,  however  good 
reason  she  may  have  for  being  dissatisfied  with  her  place.  The  day  workers  are  naturally  paid  by  the 
week,  but  the  indoor  assistants  by  a  yearly  salary,  which  they  receive  alike  whether  there  is  much  work 
done  or  little.  The  certainty  of  maintenance  which  this  affords  is,  to  persons  in  the  position  of  many 
of  this  class,  undoubtedly  a  great  benefit,  and  an  inducement  to  accept  it  without  inquiring  too  minutely 
into  the  probable  amount  of  the  work  which  they  may  be  undertaking.  The  result,  however,  frequently 
is  that  the  salary  secures  a  very  large  extra  amount  of  work,  in  excess  of  what  might  reasonably  have 
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been  anticipated,  without  any  extra  pay.  Day  workers  have  often  to  be  paid  extra  if  they  work  beyond 
the  proper  hours,  and  therefore  it  is  more  desirable  for  the  employer  that  the  indoor  hands  should  do 
the  extra  work. 

12.  Though  so  large  a  number  of  persons  are  employed  by  the  regular  shirt  factories  outside,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  them,  in  making  up  the  shirts,  I  did  not  find  that  any  system  of  their  working 
under  intermediate  employers  in  the  country  is  practised.  Each  person  works  directly  for  the  manufac-  Inteimediate 
turer,  who  fixes  the  price,  which  is  made  known  to  the  worker  by  a  ticket  attached  to  the  work  ;  the  employers, 
work,  when  done  at  a  distance,  being  given  out,  received  back,  and  examined,  and  the  money  paid,  by 
means  of  an  agent,  engaged  at  a  fixed  salary  or  commission ;  who  is  thus  as  far  as  possible  prevented 
from  making  a  profit  out  of  the  workers.  Much  mantle  and  dress-making  is  given  out  from  larger 
houses  to  smaller  dress-makers,  and  in  big  towns  women  who  take  out  shirt  and  other  common  needle- 
work from  drapers'  shops,  &c.,  do  frequently  employ  other  females  under  them,  but  few  young.  Some 
of  the  boot-making  boys  are  apprenticed,  and  some  others  are  employed  by  the  men,  whom  they  assist. 
In  other  kinds  of  hiring  I  found  nothing  different  from  the  ordinary  practice  in  other  trades. 


V. — State  of  the  Place  of  Work. 

13.  The  private  houses  in  which  any  large  number  of  milliners  and  dress-makers  are  employed  are 
generally  good  and  the  rooms  large  and  high,  provincial  towns,  as  a  rule,  affording  more  facilities  for 
this ;  and  where  the  houses  axe  small  the  number  of  persons  is  small  also,  so  that,  though  in  some 
places  the  rooms  are  complained  of,  1  have  seldom  found  any  where  the  rooms  are  what  can  be  called 
crowded.  But  even  good  rooms  become  close  and  hot  if  persons  are  confined  in  them  for  many  hours, 
especially  by  gaslight ;  and  there  is  seldom  any  means  of  changing  the  air  except  by  the  fire-place  and 
windows,  which  in  much  of  the  year  cannot  be  opened,  some,  particularly  those  who  sit  near,  feeling  the 
draught.  In  shops  the  rooms  frequently  are  not  so  good,  being  often  small  rooms  away  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  or  sometimes  a  mere  narrow  slip  cut  off  from  a  sale-room.  I  have  found  a  room  both  in  a 
shop  and  in  a  private  house  hot  and  unpleasant  from  the  gas  being  lighted  in  the  day  time  for  warmth 
instead  of  the  fire.  In  Scotland,  however,  rooms  in  the  basement  are  often  used  for  work,  and  gas 
must  be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  otherwise  need  be,  and  in  some  of  them  all  day  in  winter. 
Dundee  is  remarkable  for  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  work-rooms  in  the  best  part  of  the  town  for  the 
business  being,  as  I  am  informed,  and  certainly  most  of  those  which  I  visited,  so  much  underground  and 
with  so  little  space  in  front  as  to  be  literally,  what  they  are  spoken  of  as,  "  cellars."  Great  annoyance 
also  has  been  caused  from  a  smell  attributed  to  the  drains  which  run  under  these  cellars  in  the  principal 
street,  and  at  one  part  there  is  a  graveyard  above  their  level  at  the  back. 

14.  At  a  small  dress-maker's  in  a  not  very  large  town  in  Ireland,  in  a  little  room,  where  several 
youpg  girls  work  by  day,  two  assistants  sleep  by  night  in  a  turn-up  bed,  while  the  mistress  sleeps  in  a 
turn-up  bed  in  the  show-room.  In  a  large  English  town  I  was  informed  of,  but  did  not  see,  one  or  two 
other  establishments  of  the  same  kind  where  the  work-room  is  used  at  night  for  sleeping.  But  the 
rooms  in  which  needlewomen  of  a  poor  class  employ  females,  most  frequently  but  not  always  adults, 
under  them  on  work  given  out  from  shops,  are  often  not  at  all  suitable  places  for  work.  In  Dublin,  the 
family  dwelling  and  sleeping  room  in  one  of  the  employer,  if  very  poor  as  she  usually  is,  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  one  of  these  rooms,  which  I  visited,  was  a  young  woman  ill  in  bed ;  in  another,  where  girls 
are  sometimes  employed,  was  a  boy  dying  after  being  six  years  confined  to  his  bed;  and  in  Cork  I  found 
a  servant's  bed  -room,  not  attended  to  since  the  morning,  being  used.  Indeed  the  g'eneral  appearance  of 
the  houses  in  which  these  needlewomen  live  is  very  miserable.  Dr.  Maypother,  of  Dublin,  in  a  paper 
read  there  by  him  in  this  year  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  I  am  referred  by  him,  states, — 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  city  of  Dublin  is  in  a  fearful  sanitary  state," 

and  he  refers  in  particular  as  a  test  to  statistics  showing  the  great  amount  of  fever.  He  gives 
minute  details  as  to  the  want  of  space  and  ventilation,  foul  air,  impossibility  of  cleanliness,  and 
the  general  unwholesome  circumstances  of  the  poorer  dwellings  in  Dublin,  but,  without  touching 
further  upon  these  or  others  referred  to,  such  as  the  necessary  details  of  a  sick  room  or  the  presence  of 
a  corpse,  it  is  plain  that  such  conditions,  whether  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  concern  the  health  not  merely 
of  the  makers  of  clothing  but  of  the  Avearers  also,  and  of  others  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Not  merely 
may  work  be  going  on  in  the  presence,  as  seen  by  me,  of  a  sick  person,  but  the  very  bedding  and  rooms 
become  a  source  of  infection.*  Much  of  this  kind  of  work  must  probably  always  remain  in  large 
towns,  and  the  poorer  the  person  the  more  necessary  is  it  for  her  support,  and  the  cheaper  will  she  do 
it.  If  only  the  rooms  of  those  who  employ  other  females  could  in  any  way  be  made  more  wholesome, 
many  persons  would  be  benefited,  and  a  healthy  room  would  probably  be  sought  after  by  those  who 
habitually  work  out,  and  even  by  some  who  now  work  under  disadvantages  at  home.  I  may  remark 
here  that  most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  which  I  visited  have  no  officer  of  health.  Liverpool  has 
one,  at  Dublin  an  official  resolution  has  been  passed  that  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  one,  at  Belfast  there 
is  none,  but  was  one  from  1848  to  1854;  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  each  have  a  medical  officer  in 
connexion  with  the  police  department. 

15.  Of  the  manufacturing  establishments  some  few,  chiefly  those  of  the  larger  kind,  are  buildings  'of 
a  regular  factory  character,  either  built  or  equally  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used ; 
but  the  majority  consist  of  parts  or  adaptations  of  warehouse  or  dwelling-house  premises,  not  at  all 
well  suited  for  it.  Some  of  their  rooms  are  so  filled  with  workers,  without  the  admission  of  sufficient  fresh 
air,  as  to  make  the  air  in  them  sensibly  unpleasant;  and  some,  as  I  noticed  more  particularly  in  Dublin,  are 
in  a  rough  and  dirty  state.  I  have  often  noticed  that  dwelling-houses,  when  used  as  factories,  seem  apt 
to  catch  more  dirt,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  some  cause,  to  be  less  clean  and  tidy  than  factory  or  warehouse 
rooms.  One  gloomy  room,  about  14  feet  by  15  or  16  feet,  rough  measurement,  though  not  low,  with 
20  females  in  it,  and  the  fire-place  carefully  blocked  up,  had  a  very  close  smell.  In  another  factory  the 
employer  said  that  they  had  no  need  of  fires  as  so  many  sat  together  in  each  room.    Wliere  there  is 
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*  In  a  treatise  of  a  like  nature  with  that  of  Dr.  Maypother,  and  to  which  I  am  referred  by  him,  mention  is  made  of  "  a  family 
"  which  had  been  fully  infected  by  the  worst  typhus,"  seen  by  a  physician  "  employed  in  making  up  showy  liveries,  which  were 
"  intended  for  the  servants  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  day;"  and  of  another  physician  who  reminds  the  rich  that  "  infection  (of 
"  contagious  fever)  will  insinuate  itself  into  .  .  .  their  dwellings  attached  to  their  furniture,  clothes,  and  bedding  ;  all  these 
"  articles  being  supplied  by  the  labouring  poor." — .1.  E.  W. 
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B. 

Sewing 
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Cutting-out. 
Ironing,  &c. 
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retail  houses. 


Why. 


Wearing  much  pressing  or  ironing,  the  place  becomes  hot  and  unpleasant  from  the  stoves  and  iron  ;  and  where 
Apparel.     linen  or  muslin  is  dressed,  Avashed,  and  got  up,  from  the  steam  also. 

Mr.  J.E.White.  VI. — NatuRE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

1 6.  So  far  as  the  use  of  the  needle  alone  in  any  kind  of  employment  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be 
said  that  is  not  already  Avell  known  ;  but  that  of  the  sewing  machine  is  comparatively  new,  but  is  found, 
more  or  less,  in  nearly  all  the  trades  treated  of.  _  Those  who  work  at  it  in  some  cases  sit,  in  others 
stand,  using  both  feet  or  one  to  give  the  motion;  or,  where  the  motion  is  given  by  steam  power, 
merely  pressing  down  or  removing  the  foot,  to  keep  the  machine  going  or  to  stop  it.  Cutting  out  the 
material  is  done  in  a  standing  position,  and  where  much  is  used,  as  in  shirt  and  stay  making,  the  females 
engaged  in  it  are  kept  constantly  standing.  Some  are  engaged  in  pressing  or  ironing  the  seams  of 
cloth,  or  stays,  Avhich  require  considerable  exertion,  and  in  smoothing  or  getting  up  shirts,  linen,  &c., 
work  like  that  of  a  laundry.  In  stay  and  skirt  making  part  of  the  Avork  consists  in  "  boning"  or 
"  caning,"  i.e.,  running  with  the  hand  Avhatever  material  is  used  to  stiffen  them  into  the  pipes  formed 
to  receive  it.  In  millinery  and  dress-making  establishments  the  salesAvomen  are  an  intermediate 
class  betAveen  Avorkers  and  persons  strictly  engaged  in  sale  only.  They  see  not  only  to  the  taking  of 
orders  and  such  business,  but  to  the  fitting  of  dresses,  &c.,  and  giA'e  directions  to  the  workers;  and  often, 
in  smaller  houses,  take  a  practical  part  in  the  Avork.  They  appear  generally  to  be  of  the  higher  class  ; 
and  good  personal  appearance,  and  superior  address  and  manners,  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  points 
of  great  importance  in  their  selection. 

VII. — Hours  of  Work. 

17.  With  regard  to  millinery  and  dress-making  no  general  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  hours,  as 
they  vary  so  widely,  not  only  in  different  toAvns,  but  in  different  houses  in  the,  same  toAvn,  and  for  the 
different  persons  in  those  houses,  and  at  different  times.  It  seems  to  hold,  however,  as  a  pretty 
general  rule,  that  the  hours  in  the  retail  establishments  are,  on  the  whole,  far  more  moderate 
than  in  the  private  houses ;  and  indeed  in  many,  especially  of  the  better  class,  are  but  little  lengthened 
even  in  the  busiest  times,  tliough  there  are  many  private  houses,  also,  Avhere  the  hours  appear  to  be 
seldom,  if  cA^er,  excessive.  One  great  cause  of  this  difference  appears  to  be,  that  more  of  the  Avorkers 
at  the  retail  houses  live  away.  They  cannot  so  couA'-eniently  be  kept,  both  on  their  OAvn  account,  and 
because,  for  mere  safety  of  property  against  fire  and  theft,  it  is  desirable  to  close  a  large  establishment 
in  reasonable  time  while  the  persons  in  charge  are  on  the  spot  to  see  this  done.  The  employers,  also, 
are  more  Avilling,  and  also  from  having,  probably,  more  capital  at  command,  and  other  reasons,  are  better 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  hands  as  occasion  requires ;  to  which  many  private  employers  have  a 
great  reluctance. 

Day-workers.  18.  Even  in  priA^ate  houses,  the  day  workers  as  a  rule  have  moderate  stated  hours,  and  even  in  busy 
times  are  seldom  kept  more  than  two  or  three  hours  beyond  their  time,  if  at  all.  The  fact  that,  in  many 
places,  they  have  to  be  paid  for  the  extra  time,  affords  a  strong  inducement  not  to  keep  them.  The 
most  usual  hours  for  day  workers  are  from  9  a.m.  till  7  or  8  p.m.,  and  only  till  6  p.m.  in  some  large  retail 
establishments,  and  till  9  p.m.  in  some  smaller  houses.  I  found,  however,  in  Scotland,  that  in  millinery 
shops  beloAV  the  highest  class,  Avork  is  habitually  late  on  Saturday  night;  in  the  season  till  12  p.m.,  or 
nearly  so,  and  frequently  till  10  or  11  p.m.  on  one  or  more  previous  nights. 
Indoor  hands.  19.  In  priA^ate  houses  the  most  usual  hour  for  indoor  Avorkers  to  begin  is  8  a.m.  or  soon  after.  In  some 
they  habitually  Avork  till  11  p.m.,  in  others  only  in  the  seasons,  but  the  work  is  occasionally  continued 
much  longer  at  each  end.  In  a  private  house  in  Manchester,  the  dress-makers  for  five  or  six  months  of 
last  summer  season  Avorked  regularly  from  at  least  8  a.m.,  and  often  from  5  or  6  a.m.,  till  12  p.m.,  some- 
times till  1,  2,  and  3  a.m.,  and  three  times  all  night,  and  for  tAVO  months  Avorked  full  17  or  18  hours  a 
day,  Avith  noA^er  more  than  10  minutes  for  dinner,  and  many  days  scarcely  sitting  doAvn  at  all,  but  just 
snatching  a  mouthful  or  two,  and  going  back  to  AVork  again  (b.  3.  4).  Another  assistant,  Avorking  in 
small  toAvns  in  the  north  of  England,  had  once  only  16  hours  sleep  in  a  fortnight,  and  at  one  place 
Avorked  twice  Avithout  any  rest  from  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  and  at  other  times  from 
6  a.m.  till  11,  12,  1,  or  2  at  night,  and  in  London  from  2  or  3  a.m.  till  11  and  12  at  night,  or  2  or  3  the 
next  morning,  all  Avithin  the  last  few  years  (b.  34).  In  a  priA'ate  house  in  Edinburgh  the  tAvo  indoor 
assistants,  for  three  weeks  in  the  dull  time  of  last  year,  had  to  work  regularly  till  3  a.m.,  and  get  up  to 
Avork  at  5  a.m.  (b.  76).  One  states  that  in  London  they  scarcely  ever  left  off  in  the  season  till 
12,  1,  or  2  at  night,  and  as  often  as  not  began  at  6  a.m.,  and  very  frequently  in  the  season  Avorked  from 
that  till  2  or  3  a.m.,  and  before  a  drawing-room  ahvays  sat  up  all  night ;  apprentices  who  were  good 
Avorkers  doing  the  same.  An  employer  in  Edinburgh  states  her  hours  to  be  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  from  8  a.m.  till  11  p.m.  General  accounts  of  the  hours  and  Avhole  system  in  Edinburgh  and 
GlasgoAv  are  given  in  the  statements  b.  74  and  94.  See  also  b.  95  and  97.  In  Ireland,  hoAvever, 
generally  the  hours  are  far  more  moderate.  There  AVork  all  night  seems  extremely  rare,  past  midnight 
uncommon,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  seldom  so  late  as  that,  even  in  Dublin.  Indeed  Dublin,  though 
the  capital,  seems  to  enjoy  as  favourable  hours  as  any  place. 

20.  The  younger  girls,  Avhile  still  apprentices  or  learners,  or  at  least  till  they  become  useful  enough 
to  be  of  much  service,  generally,  but  not  in  all  cases,  leave  Avork  at  their  proper  hours,  if  they  live  out, 
but  if  they  live  in  they  Avork  late  Avith  the  paid  hands,  or  not,  according  to  the  consideration  shown  by 
the  employer  or  forewoman.  The  salesAVomen  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  kept  quite  late  in  putting 
away  goods,  attending  the  Avork-room,  or  even  helping  in  it. 

21.  In  the  majority  of  shirt,  stay,  and  clothing  manufactories,  the  stated  day  is  short,  viz.,  about  9  or 
10  hours'  actual  work,  which  begins  at  from  8  to  9  a.m.  A  few,  from  special  circumstances,  haA"e  the 
regular  factory  hours,  and  it  is  only  in  boot  making  that  the  day  is  at  all,  and  that  but  slightly,  longer. 
In  one  factory  of  this  kind  the  stated  day  is  14  hours.  In  Londonderry  the  usual  practice  for  making 
overtime  is  for  the  workers  to  return  from  tea  to  work  at  7  p.m.,  and  Avork  till  about  10  on  alternate 
nights,  a  limit  Avhich  appears  to  be  passed  in  certain  instances ;  but  elsewhere  this  amount  of  overtime 
seems  seldom  to  be  reached  in  the  factories. 

VIII. — Night  Work. 

Night  work.        2?.  Some  specimens  of  the  extent  of  night  work  in  millinery  and  dress-making  are  involved  in  the 
account  of  hours  just  given,  and  work  till  midnight,  a  little  more  or  less,  prevails  to  a  considerable 
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extent.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  cases  in  which  work  is  continued  by  assistants  all  through  Wearing 
the  night,  though  they  amount  to  a  good  number  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  the  Apparel, 
case  of  each  individual.    Night-work  by  relays  does  not  occur  in  any  branch  of  the  employments,  or  Mr.J.KWhite. 

only  in  a  case  so  exceptional  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning.   .'  

B. 

IX. — Meal  Hours. 

23.  In  establishments  of  all  kinds,  private  or  retail  houses  and  factories  alike,  with  exceptions  chiefly  Day  workers, 
in  Ireland,  the  day  workers  are  allowed  an  hour  for  dinner,  sometimes  more,  but,  the  hour  of  leaving 

being  early,  often  no  tea  time,  unless  in  the  shirt  factories,  when  they  work  overtime.  As  a  rule  the 
day  workers'  meal  times  are  not  curtailed.  The  want,  however,  of  such  a  meal  as  tea,  and  the  rest  which 
it  gives,  is  plainly  injurious  in  the  millinery  shops  when  the  workers  stay  late,  as  till  11  and  12.  In 
such  cases  they  often  send  out  for  biscuits,  fee.  In  Ireland,  however,  in  some  cases  no  i-egular  dinner- 
time is  taken,  but  lunch  is  brought  and  eaten  in  the  place  of  work.  For  the  indoor  hands  it  seems  an  Indoor  hands, 
almost  universal  practice  to  have  no  fixed  amount  of  time  for  meals,  but  just  a  short  time  sufficient  to 
take  them  and  no  more,  usually  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes,  sometimes  10  minutes  or  less, 
sometimes  half  an  hour  or  so,  for  dinner.  Some  too  who  are  only  day  Avorkers,  yet  are  boarded  at  meals 
like  the  indoor  hands,  and  thus  get  only  the  same  amount  of  time.  In  Ireland  it  is  a  common  custom 
to  allow  the  workers  to  leave  an  hour  earlier  in  the  evening  if  thoy  take  no  dinner  hour,  but  merely 
stop  work  just  to  eat  it;  which  many  therefore  do. 

X. — Holidays. 

24.  In  millinery  and  dress-making  establishments  it  is  customary  for  all  indoor  workers,  assistants  Indoor  hands, 
and  apprentices,  to  have  a  holiday  a  few  at  a  time  late  in  the  summer  when  work  is  slack,  usually  a 
fortnight,  occasionally  less,  without  any  deduction  from  their  wages,  in  some  cases  a  week  or  two  more. 

The  day  workers  in  some  places  get  occasional  days  or  parts  of  days,  in  some  not,  and  in  one  or  two  at  Day  workers, 
any  rate  they  get  a  fortnight.    In  the  large  factories  and  warehouses  a  half-day  on  Saturday  is  general, 
but  the  day  is  very  seldom  shorter  in  millinery  and  dress-making  establishments.  It  is  noticeable,  how-  Saturday  in 
ever,  that  in  Manchester  it  has  of  late  been  found  possible,  in  several  cases,  to  allow  even  milliners  and  Manchester, 
dress-makers  to  share  the  benefit  of  a  half-day,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  a  much  shorter  day  on  Saturday. 
Elsev/here,  though  cases  of  rather  shorter  work  on  Saturday  have  presented  themselves  in  Edinburgh 
also,  where  early  closing  has,  I  understand,  been  strongly  advocated,  it  is  more  usual  for  work  to  be 
later  on  that  day. 

XI. — Treatment. 

25.  The  age  of  most  of  the  persons  employed  and  the  circumstances  of  their  employment  do  not  Of  indoor 
atford  occasion  to  say  anything  on  this  head,  except  as  regards  the  milliners  and  dress-makers  who  live 

on  their  employer's  premises.  I  may  remark  that  imder  this  head  I  have  compressed,  to  avoid 
excessive  details,  the  effect  of  several  answers  in  addition  to  those  which  appear  in  the  evidence.  The 
health  and  comfort  of  the  persons  so  circumstanced  plainly  depend  much  on  the  kind  of  treatment 
which  they  receive  out  of  the  work-room,  and  chiefly  in  respect  of  their  sleeping  accommodation,  and 
the  supply  of  food.  But  on  the  whole  my  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  great  m.ajority  of  cases  the  employei's 
do  all  that  they  feel  in  their  power  for  the  comfort  of  those  in  their  employment,  and  that  the  latter  have 
no  serious  ground  for  complaint,  at  least  as  regards  the  sleeping  accommodation.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
I  feel  sure  of  this.  But  in  many  also  I  except  the  indirect  injuries  which  result  from  the  number  of 
hours'  work  which  the  employers  think  it  necessary  to  require. 

26.  That  the  latter  is  a  point  to  which  importance  is  attached,  I  gather  from  the  voluntary  oflTei's  of  Bed-rooms, 
some  employers  to  show  me  the  bed-rooms  provided.    Those  which  I  saw  in  this  way  were  quite 
sufficient  for  health,  and  in  other  cases  the  persons  employed  when  questioned  by  me  on  the  point,  have 
generally  expressed  themselves  as  quite  satisfied,  and  often  as  pleased.    Some,  however,  have  com- 
plained of  want  of  sufficient  space  and  air,  and  in  two  or  three  cases  of  a  great  "want  of  cleanliness 

and  change  of  linen,  the  latter  not  being  provided  for  five  or  six  weeks,  or  a  much  larger  period. 

27.  With  regard  to  a  proper  supply  of  food  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  accurate  opinion,  as  it  of  Food, 
course  did  not  admit  of  personal  observation,  nor  did  a  very  detailed  inquiry  seem  desirable,  and  any 
statements  relating  to  it  may  depend  so  much  upon  individual  fancy  or  caprice.    My  conclusion  on 

this  point  is  that,  though  in  a  few  cases  the  food  may  probably  be  really  insufficient  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  both,  for  persons  under  any  circumstances,  this  is  very  seldom  the  case.  But  I  am  also  led 
to  conclude  that,  not  unfrequently,  the  food  which  would  be  sufficient  for  persons  in  ordinary  em- 
ployments and  in  fair  health,  is  not  suited  for  the  proper  support  of  young  females,  many  of  them 
delicate,  constantly  confined  in  close  rooms,  with  very  rare  opportunities  of  being  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
exhausted,  and  their  digestion  and  appetite  impaired,  by  very  long  hours  of  sedentary  work,  e.  r/.,  an 
invariable  supper  of  cheese  after  a  hurried  breakfast  and  only  10  minutes  or  less  for  dinner,  is  not  Avell 
suited  to  carry  such  a  person  on  to  the  end  of  a  day's  work  of  16  and  often  18  hours,  for  a  period  of  five 
or  six  months,  especially  if  a  person,  as  one  working  thus  stated  of  herself,  cannot  ever  eat  cheese ; 
nor  is  "  a  halfpenny  roll  and  a  half  slice  of  a  41b.  loaf"  a  large  breakfast  to  begin  a  regular  day  of  • 
15  hours  upon.  They  say  naturally  that,  imder  such  circumstances,  they  \\  ant  not  only  extra  support, 
but  a  little  variety  to  enable  tliem  to  eat.  "  When  one  is  gone  so  far,  one  does  not  care  to  eat."  (b.  3.) 
Some  thus  have  to  send  out  and  buy  extra  food  for  themselves.  One  speaks  of  "  far  too  little  animal 
"  food,  sometimes  none  at  all,  even  for  dinner  i.e.,  if  there  was  pudding.' 

28.  Liberal  attention  to  the  comfort  of  workers  in  these  respects,  and  general  kindness  appear  to  Appreciation 
be  well  repaid  to  employers,  not  only  by  insuring  to  them,  of  course  with  a  fair  salary,  the  command  of  °^  S^^d  trcat- 
the  workers  of  the  highest  class  (for  the  good  name  of  a  house  soon  travels),  but  also  by  the  increased 

bodily  activity  and  mental  willingness  of  the  workers  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  their 
employer's  service.    One  expresses  only  what  are  very  general  feelings  when  she  states  : — 

"I  would  have  tried  to  push  through,  notwithstanding  the  hours,  if  things  had  been  any  v/ay  comfortable." 
And  speaking  of  another  place,  where,  however,  she  was  only  a  day- worker : — 

"  But  this  («.  e.,  long  work)  was  quite  of  our  own  free  will.  They  were  very  nice  people,  and  we  would 
"  have  done  anything  to  oblige  them."    (b.  77.    See  also  b.  34.) 
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Wearing  XII. — AcCIBENTS. 


'         29.  These  of  course  in  the  greater  part  of  the  employments  cannot  occur,  and  where  machinery 

Mr. J. E.White,  is  used  either  it  is  in  parts  where  the  young  or  females,  with  an  exception  or  two  not  worth 

 mentioning,  are  not  engaged,  or  it  is  of  a  harmless  kind,  or  fenced,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shafting  where 

^-  sewing  machines  are  driven  by  power. 

No  accidents. 

XIIL— Wages. 

30.  As  already  explained,  millinery  and  dress-making  apprentices,  &c.,  receive  nothing  Avhile  they  are 
learning,  or  at  any  rate  till  towards  the  end  of  thai  period,  if  long.  Some  employers,  not  only  those  with 
an  inferior  business,  save  wages  by  using  the  labours  of  such  persons  or  improvers  entirely  or  almost 
Amounts  vary,  alone.    In  Some  places  where  the  girls  become  paid  hands  young  they  receive  at  first  as  little  as  2s.  6d. 

or  35.  a  Aveek,  but  this  is  below  the  average,  and  in  many  good  houses,  where  they  do  not  become  paid 
hands  so  soon,  they  get  at  least  double  this  amount.  Many  as  adults  get  7 s.,  and  from  that  upwards  to 
105.  or  15s.,  but  from  7s.  to  10s.  is  probably  the  more  usual  rate.  Dress-makers,  although  their  work  is 
heavier,  are  said  to  get  rather  less  than  milliners.  In  one  of  the  first  private  houses  in  Dublin  they 
average  from  5s.  to  8s.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where  the  hands  generally,  or  some  of  them,  make 
Board.  much  more  than  the  rates  referred  to.  Where  they  live  on  the  premises,  their  board  forms  an  important 

part  of  their  pay,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  or  nearly  so.  They  are  paid  by  a  yearly  salary,  and  it 
appears  that  a  fair  assistant  can  be  had  for  151.  or  201.  a  year.  The  first  hands  or  persons  who  act  as 
heads  of  departments  and  forewomen  often  get  40^.  or  501.  a  year,  sometimes  less,  and,  as  I  have  been 
told,  sometimes  more.  The  persons  engaged  as  indoor  hands  are  a  very  migratory  class,  i.e.,  as  soon  as 
•  they  have  become  competent  workers,  and  consequently  there  is  likely  to  be  a  greater  tendency  to 

i  uniformity  in  their  pay  than  in  that  of  persons  engaged  as  day-workers  or  in  the  common  kinds  of 

I  needlework,  whose  rate  is  fixed  by  that  of  the  local  labour. 

I  Factory,  &c.  31,  Jn  the  factories  and  warehouses,  however,  it  will  be  near  enough  to  say  that  machinists  can  earn 
usually  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  week,  according  to  age  and  skill,  and  common  needle  workers  from  4s.  to  7s. 
or  8s.  Work  done  outside  is  paid  at  a  much  lower  rate,  the  Irish  country  shirt-makers  making  only  3s. 
or  4s.5  and  some  who  do  common  sempstresses'  work  in  Dublin  only  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  6c?.  with  hard  work. 

i    i  XIV. — Influence  of  Employment  on  Physical  Condition. 

I       ^^ni^^  of  plain,  from  some  of  the  more  obvious  facts  which  I  was  able  to  learn  from  the  milliners  and 

i|-  '^""'^  ^^'^^  °  ■  dress-makers,  that  many  of  them  do  suffer  considerably  from  the  long  hours  and  other  circumstances  of 
'j'  their  employment.    The  principal  bad  effects  complained  of  are  :  excessive  weariness,  loss  of  appetite, 

headaches,  giddiness  on  leaving  work,  affections  of  the  eyes,  pains  in  the  side  and  chest,  cough,  general 
loss  of  health,  and,  in  some  cases,  death  by  decline,  attributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  work. 
To  speak  from  my  own  observation,  though  often  I  have  noticed  no  apparent  want  of  health  or  strength, 
I  still,  many  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  some  years  look  pale  and  worn,  and  as  if  their 

fi  health  were  much  impaired.    The  younger  girls,  on  the  contrary,  have  generally  a  fresh  and  healthy 

;[  look,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  being  brought  up  in  a  position  above  want,  and  often  in  the 

' ;  country,  while  they  have  not,  as  yet,  been  exposed  to  long  confinement,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  any  long 

period.  Yet  such,  no  doubt,  once  were  those  who  have  so  soon  lost  this  freshness,  and  are  the  first 
hands  and  experienced  workers  of  the  present. 

33.  Millinery  is  said  to  be  a  lighter  and  less  monotonous  employment  than  dress-making,  and  not 
to  require  such  a  constant  stooping  position.     It  is  also  the  general  opinion  that  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine  is  more  favourable  to  health  than  that  of  the  needle,  on  account  both  of  the  position 
;    '  being  less  stooping,  and  also  of  the  greater  variety  and  exercise.    Though  I  made  several  inquiries  on 

the  point  of  medical  men  as  well  as  workers,  I  did  not  find  any  special  effect  attributed  to  it 
beyond  fatigue.     Taking  the  factory  and  warehouse  work  generally,  I  found  little  evidence  of 
injury  directly  traceable  to  those  employments,  though  they  differ  but  httle  in  character  from  that 
jj  of  dress-making. 

I  Wantof  medi-  34.  With  regard,  however,  to  all  the  employments,  I  think  it  fair  to  remark  that  the  persons  engaged 
■>       '^^  experience.  class,  and  the  injuries  from  which  they  would  be  most  likely  to  suffer,  are  many  of 

them  of  a  kind,  which  make  it  difficult  for  any  but  a  medical  man  with  fair  opportunities  of  observation 
to  trace  these  out.    I  have  applied,  in  different  places,  to  several  medical  men,  including  one  who  has 
j  charge  of  an  eye  dispensary  in  Dublin,  on  the  subject ;  but  most  of  them  stated  that  they  had  not 

turned  their  attention  specially  to  it,  or  had  not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  judging  to  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion  definite  enough  to  be  of  value.    This  is  only  natural,  where  the  class  in 
,    i  question  forms  such  a  small  and  scattered  portioil  of  the  population  in  any  given  place.    But  in 

1    i  Londonderry,  where  a  large  mass  of  the  female  population  are  engaged  in  shirt-making,  two  medical 

gentlemen  kindly  favoured  me  with  their  experience. 
>  ot  important.     35.  Ample  medical  evidence,  however,  as  to  the  effects  of  needlework  employments  on  the  health 
and  eyesight,  are  already  provided  in  the  results  of  the  former  inquiry  made  by  one  of  yourselves,  nor 
does  further  medical  testimony  seem  now  required  to  prove  the  natural  and  well-established  effects  of 
3    I  the  chief  unfavourable  influences  to  which  miUiners  and  dress-makers  are  often  exposed,  viz.,  over-long 

confinement  at  work,  and  the  incidental  evils  which  it  causes  or  aggravates ;  e.cf.,  want  of  proper  time 
for  meals,  of  sleep,  of  exercise  in  the  outward  air,  of  recreation;  exposure  to  air  vitiated  by  long- 
continued  breathings  and  by  artificial  light,  &c.,  which  all  combine  in  producing  a  general  result. 

XV. — Moral  Condition. 

Education.  35.  With  regard  to  education,  there  appeared  occasion  to  make  but  httle  inquiry.    The  mass  of 

the  persons  engaged  in  millinery  and  dress-making  are  of  a  class  at  least  respectably  brought  up,  and 
many  in  a  superior  position.  Several  are  persons  of  good  connexions,  who  have  taken  to  the 
business  through  family  misfortune,  loss  of  parents,  &c.,  and  appear  equally  fitted  to  have  taken 
situations  as  governesses,  &c.  The  age  at  which  most  females  enter  any  of  the  employments  allows  of 
their  having  received  a  previous  education.  The  factory  and  warehouse  shirt-makers  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  a  class  superior  to  ordinary  factory  workers,  and  corresponding  to  shop  and  warehouse 
girls.    There  is,  however,  amongst  them  a  large  mixture  of  others  of  inferior  position ;  and  in  some  of 
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the  other  factories  a  large  proportion  are  quite  of  the  poorer  class,  and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  often  Wearing 
barefooted.  Even  these,  however,  in  most  cases  where  I  inquired,  showed  that  they  had  received  an  Apparel, 
elementary  education,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  enable  them  to  read.    I  found,  of  course,  exceptions,  not  Mr.J.lcwhite 

only  amongst  these,  but  also  even  amongst  milliners,  but  they  were  engaged  in  the  wholesale  manu-  '   

facture  (b.  21,  15,  177,  197,  &c.).    The  boot-making  boys  are  of  the  class  who  would  be  found  in  B. 
factories  of  any  ordinary  kind,  and  showed,  as  far  as  I  inquired,  about  the  same  average  attainments 
which  I  have  found  elsewhere, 

37.  It  is  complained,  however,  and  with  reason,  that  the  long  hours  of  milliners  and  dress-makers, 
where  practised,  cut  them  off  from  opportunities  of  self-improvement,  and,  in  particular,  interfere  with 
their  attendance  upon  religious  worship  and  instruction.  Sunday  is  the  only  time  left  at  the  disposal 
of  many  for  any  purpose,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  used,  as  it  often  is,  for  mere  passive  rest  from 
excessive  fatigue,  or  at  any  rate  for  outdoor  or  social  relaxation,  than  for  availing  themselves  of 
means  of  religious  improvement,  to  Avhich  they  feel  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  attend. 
Some  lie  in  bed  much  of  this  day. 

38.  In  a  great  many  of  this  class  the  manners  and  general  tone  of  feeling  and  character  appear  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  this  very  fact  tends  to  make  them  more  dependent  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  Were  they  less  scrupulous  about  the  risk  of  being  without  a  situation  or  having  to  take  one  in  a 
place  the  moral  tone  of  which  they  did  not  approve  of,  they  would  feel  less  hesitation  in  leaving  a 
situation  where  the  work  is  too  much  for  them,  but  the  place  of  high  standing.  With  many  of  the 
indoor  hands  the  house  where  they  are  for  the  time  being  engaged  is  their  only  home.  Some  employers 
show  especial  regard  for  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  those  living  under  their  charge,  taking  them 
to  church,  &c.,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases  mentioned  to  me,  having  daily  family  prayers,  as  well  as 
exercising,  as  most  of  good  standing  appear  to  do,  a  wholesome  general  control. 

89,  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  a  reason  often  alleged  by  the  principals  in  private  millinery 
and  dress-making  houses  why  they  do  not  increase  the  number  of  persons  in  their  employment,  when 
they  are  busy,  more  than  they  do,  is  that  they  do  not  like  to  risk  taking  into  their  house  to  associate 
with  the  others  persons  who  would  have  to  be  engaged  with  little  time  for  inquiry,  and  whose  character 
might  not  prove  satisfactory.  They  also  state  that  they  consider  it  most  injurious  to  the  young  people, 
and  morally  wrong,  to  turn  a  number  of  them  adrift  at  once  without  employment,  as  they  would  have 
to  do  did  they  increase  their  number  largely  in  the  busy  times ;  and  they  condemn  strongly  the  practice 
of  retail  houses,  &c.,  in  this  respect.  However  reasonable  this  may  appear,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
but  a  partial  explanation,  and  that  the  difficulty  might  be  in  a  great  degree  overcome,  as  it  is  by  many, 
by  greater  forethought,  good  arrangement,  and  a  more  liberal  policy.  The  supply  of  hands  in  the 
market  appears  so  large  as  to  afford  ample  opportunity  of  selection  of  good  ones ;  and  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  utterly  unjust  to  the  class  to  suppose  that  moderate  forethought  and  care  in  inquiry  would 
not  be  able  to  secure  extra  workers  whose  characters,  at  any  rate,  could  not  afford  a  reasonable  source 
of  alarm  or  even  objection. 

40.  With  regard  to  the  moral  dangers  of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  to  which  young  females  are  no 
doubt  exposed  in  this  as  in  any  other  occupation,  my  full  belief  is  that  their  late  hours  do  much  to 
increase,  and  nothing  in  the  long  run  to  diminish,  them.  The  late  evening  hour  at  which  alone 
as  a  rule  the  indoor  hands  can  get  out  on  the  week-days,  i.e.,  when  they  can  get  out  at  all,  and 
the  night  hours  at  which  day-workers  have  to  pass  home  for  long  distances  through  the  streets,  are 
certainly  not  favourable  to  them,  and  Saturday  nights,  when  they  are  often  kept  latest,  least  of  all 
so.  A  large  seaport  town  is  not  a  fair  specimen,  but  in  one  in  Avhich  I  was  on  a  Saturday  night,  the 
young  females  have  to  pass  home  at  nearly  midnight  through  streets  most  unfit  for  them.  Close 
by  a  shop  in  the  principal  street,  from  the  door  of  which  a  set  of  young  milliners  were  coming  out 
at  five  minutes  past  midnight,  were  a  group  of  men  using  infamous  language,  and  a  little  way  off,  a 
middle-aged  woman,  struggling  to  drag  home  her  drunken  husband  (so  it  plainly  seemed),  who  kept 
sinking  on  the  pavement ;  while  in  other  streets  drunkenness  abounded,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
two  or  three  fights,  with  large  crowds  looking  on,  presented  themselves  to  me.  As  well  as  the  workers, 
the  young  message  girls  are  liable  to  be  kept  out  thus  late,  and  I  -^vas  informed  by  a  minister  in 
Edinburgh  that  he  had  found  such  a  girl,  aged  about  fifteen,  wandering  about  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  late  at  night,  unable  to  find  the  house  to  which  she  had  been  sent  with  a  parcel.  Great,  however, 
as  are  the  difficulties  of  the  upper  classes  of  needleworkers,  their  self-respect  and  superior  bringing 
up  give  them  a  corresponding  advantage,  and,  without  doubt,  act  as  great  preservatives  of  a  steady 
and  high  character. 

41.  At  Londonderry  the  large  importation  of  female  labour  which  the  growth  of  the  shirt  manufacture  Want  of  lodg- 
has  caused,  has  naturally  created  a  special  difficulty.    The  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Browne,  makes  a  ^^S^- 
suggestion  that  the  provision  of  siiitable  lodging  and  boarding-houses  by  employers  would  be  both 
remunerative  to  them  and  a  great  benefit  physically  and  morally  to  numbers  of  the  girls  from  the 

country,  who  are  now  "  obliged  to  lodge  in  small  crowded  houses  of  a  low  description :  "  a  state  of 
things  plainly  unfavourable  to  their  moral  condition,  and  apparently  not  without  its  results,    (b.  208.) 

XVI. — GrENERAL  Remarks. 

42.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  number  of  hours  for  which  milliners  and  Long  hours 
dress-makers  are  often  confined  to  work  is  the  primary  and  main  cause  of  the  evils  from  Avhicli  they  the  prime  evil, 
suffer,  and  gives  to  the  other  causes  their  active  power.    It  is  plain  also,  from  the  evidence,  that  an  Shown  to  be 
unreasonable  number  of  hours  is  not  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  that  a  business  can  necessary, 
be  conducted  prosperously  for  the  employer  and  yet  within  limits  beneficial  to  the  workers,  where  the 
employer  has  the  will,  and  at  the  same  time  is  in  a  sufficiently  independent  position,  so  to  conduct  it. 
Irregular  and  long  hours  are  a  natural  result  where  a  business  is  started  or  carried  on  without  sufficient  Their  chief 
capital,  and  necessity  compels  a  sacrifice  of  everything  to  getting  or  extending  a  connexion.  Other  causes  causes. 

of  late  work  which  have  been  stated  to  me  are,  want  of  good  system  and  arrangement,  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  paid  workers,  or  the  fact  of  a  mistress  not  having  been  brought  up  with  a  good  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  lower  details  of  actual  manual  work,  though  of  abihty  and  well  versed  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  business,  or  not  concerning  herself  much  with  the  practical  superintendence 
of  the  workers,  but  leaving  it  to  subordinates.  If  the  latter  are  not  efficient,  the  work  does  not  go  on  so 
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well;  if  they  are,  they  must  often  enforce  too  great  an  amount  of  work,  though  against  their  will, 
being  themselves  responsible  to  their  principal  for  its  execution  if  ordered,  and  feeling  no  power  to 
remit  anything.  The  fact  that  in  drapery,  &c,  houses  the  millinery  and  dress-making  are  only  parts  of  a 
large  business,  involving  a  larger  capital,  and  managed  by  men  of  business  habits,  and  in  which  men 
are  also  engaged  as  clerks  and  assistants,  for  moderate  hours,  tends  greatly  to  shorten  the  work  of 
females,  and  so  far  probably  by  attracting  the  good  workers,  would  tend  to  bring  about  shorter  hours 
in  private  houses.  But  for  the  numbers  who  are  working  in  towns  distant  from  their  homes,  i.  e.,  if 
they  have  any,  which  many  have  not,  private  houses  can  afford  a  better  substitute  than  shops  often 
can,  though  the  owners  of  shops  occasionally  engage  separate  premises  for  the  purpose.  The  manu- 
facture of  wholesale  millinery,  mourning  warehouses,  and  the  sewing  machine,  will  probably  do 
something  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  work. 

43.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  person  was  free  to  object  or  to  leave  her  situation  if  she  found  too 
much  required  of  her;  but  often  this  is  really  not  the  case.  A  fashionable  house,  with  a  good  name,  is 
sought  after  for  the  sake  of  the  recommendation  which  it  will  be  to  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  a 
person  cannot  afford  to  lose  this,  or  to  risk  its  being  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  what  she  has  to  trust  to  for 
obtaining  employment.  "  A  reference  and  our  character  are  all  that  we  have  to  trust  to."  (b.  3,  &c.) 
Often  a  suitable  place  cannot  be  found  for  a  long  time,  and  many  are  orphans,  or  have  no  home  or 
near  friends,  or  other  suitable  place  to  go  to,  or  no  money  to  spare  for  travelling,  or  for  maintaining 
themselves  while  seeking  employment.  The  abundance  of  persons  brought  up  to  the  business  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed,  large  as  that  is,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  great  evils,  and  one  which  forces  the 
workers  to  be  satisfied  with  what  employment  they  can  obtain,  and  makes  the  giving  up  a  situation  a 
matter  of  risk  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken.  At  the  same  time  it  affords  to  employers,  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  their  hands  without  difficulty,  if  occasion 
requires. 

44.  Though  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  milliners,  &c.,  like  that  in  London,  v/ould  probably  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  all  large  provincial  towns,  they  appear  extremely  rare.  In  Manchester,  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  kind,  founded  in  1851,  has  done  great  good,  and  "from  a  less  need  of  it,"  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner,  one  of  its  great  promoters,  believes,  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  I  found  that  it  would  be  still 
useful  there.  In  Glasgow  a  like  institution,  founded  with  good  support  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  has 
had  to  give  up  its  office,  printed  reports,  &c.,  for  want  of  means,  thus  losing  much  of  its  efficiency. 
With  these  exceptions,  I  have  found  no  trace  anywhere  of  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  milliners 
and  dress-makers,  though  there  are  some  of  a  charitable  nature  for  providing  poor  needlewomen  with 
plain  work.  The  assistants  are  isolated,  and  are  naturally  unfitted  to  combine  or  organize  associations 
of  any  kind  for  their  own  benefit  by  themselves,  though  they  would  probably  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  any  established  within  their  reach,  and  brought  to  their  knowledge,  as  so  many  appear  to  do  of 
the  London  association.  The  addition  of  a  temporary  home  would  supply  a  great  want,  and  many 
young  females  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  contribute  for  its  support.    (See  e.  (j.  b.  3.) 

45.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  difficulties  are  caused,  in  many  cases,  by  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  young  people  themselves.  An  employer's  view  of  this  question  will  be 
found  given  (b.  63),  though  I  have  very  seldom,  only  in,  I  think,  two  cases,  heard  complaints  of 
this  kind. 

46.  With  regard  to  the  spirit  in  which  statements  have  apparently  been  made  to  me  by  the  employed, 
it  has  seldom  been  one  of  complaint,  or  showing  an  inclination  to  exaggeration.  In  the  very  few  cases 
in  which  there  appeared  any  trace  of  feeling,  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  test  the  accuracy  by 
a  variety  of  close  questions  and  returning  to  facts  already  stated.  Those,  however,  were  not  the  persons 
who  speak  of  the  longest  hours.  This  Avhole  class  of  witnesses,  as  a  rule,  have  spoken  with  mode- 
ration, or  apparent  indifference ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  head  assistants  particularly,  and  of  some 
others,  with  a  disposition  to  make  the  facts  appear  as  favourable  as  possible.  I  cannot  conceal  my  full 
belief  that  from  this,  and  the  reserve  natural  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  persons  chiefly  questioned, 
and  their  fear  of  speaking  plainly  anything  which  might  tend  to  prejudice  their  interest,  I  have 
failed  in  many  cases  to  ascertain  the  true  facts  relating  to  the  house  where  the  persons  were 
examined.  Where  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  as  I  frequently  have,  of  visiting  places  Avith  regard  to 
which  I  had  questioned  persons,  not  at  the  time  being  aware  that  I  should  have  occasion  to  visit  these 
places,  I  have  found  the  general  correctness  of  their  statements  on  most  points  borne  out,  except  that, 
on  the  spot,  in  many  cases,  the  hours  were  represented  as  more  moderate.  They  may,  in  several  cases, 
have  become  so  in  the  interval,  or  for  the  reasons  just  referred  to,  the  answers  on  the  spot  may  have 
been  modified  by  reference  to  only  the  more  favourable  times,  or  in  some  other  way  which  may  have 
appeared  open  to  the  speaker  without  direct  misstatement  or  concealment ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  incline 
to  think  that  the  statements  made  by  persons  free  from  the  control  of  the  place  are  true. 

47.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  places  which  I  have  visited,  I  have  confined  the  account  given  at 
each  place  in  a  great  measure  to  general  statements  by  the  principal  or  some  other  person,  and  some- 
times of  my  own.  As  a  rule  however,  unless  in  some  cases  where  1  was  satisfied  in  other  ways,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  questioning  one  or  more  of  the  employed,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  as  correct  an 
account  as  might  be  of  the  place,  but  have  omitted  to  record  the  answers  of  many  which  disclosed  no 
new  facts. 

48.  The  general  representation  by  employers  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  was,  that  the  hours  had 
been  very  long,  but  had  now  wonderfully  improved.  In  a  very  few  instances,  and  in  these  two  branches 
only,  I  found  great  jealousy  of  the  inquiry  and  reluctance  to  assist  in  it ;  but  in  the  great  majority  in 
all  branches,  it  was  at  once  readily  acquiesced  in,  and  by  many  thoroughly  approved  of ;  and  I  may 
add,  though  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  that  in  some  cases  the  workers  themselves  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  something  might  be  done  for  their  good.  " 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
'  J.  Edward  Whitk. 
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Mrs.  Faulder's,  Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  St.  Ann's  Square. 

1.  The  accounts  given  in  the  following  statements  convey  two  opposite  impressions;  but  the  em- 
ployer and  her  husband,  who  took  part  in  most  of  her  statement,  having  left  the  house  before  I  had 
completed  my  inquiry,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  submitting  the  statements  of  the  assistants  to  them 
for  any  explanation  or  correction.  The  opportunity  of  my  questioning  the  persons  employed  was 
frdnkly  offered  to  me,  without  my  askifeg.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  of  the  assistants  are  in 
accordance  with  what  I  have  had  reason  to  believe  from  independent  testimony  ;  and  another  of  the 
persons  (not  the  second  named)  was  present,  and  made  remarks  bearing  out  the  accuracy  of  several 
parts  of  the  assistants'  statements,  and  none  in  opposition,  except  that  she  had  heard  nothing  of  any 
contemplated  change  with  regard  to  Sunday  meals. 


2.  Mrs.  Faulder. — Tlie  average  number  of  persons 
in  my  employment  living  on  the  promises  is  about  10, 
though  there  are  rather  less  now.  With  tlie  out- 
door hands  they  amount  now  to  about  20,  but  in  a 
busier  time  of  year  I  should  have  more  ;  perhaps  30, 
or  even  35.  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  a 
good  number  of  apprentices  ;  but  15,  i.e.  nearly  all  of 
them  now,  are  out-door  only.  I  feel  the  charge  of 
young  in-door  apprentices  such  a  responsibility  that 
I  have  almost  discontinued  them,  taking  them  now 
only  under  special  circumstances  ;  e.g.,  I  am  just 
going  to  take  one  who  is  coming  baclc  from  Russia, 
and  has  no  friends  to  live  with  here.  I  seldom  take 
an  apprentice  of  either  kind  under  15,  which  is  about 
the  age  of  tlie  youngest  with  me  now.  Some  come  at 
17  or  18,  or  older.  The  in-door  apprentices  come  for 
three  years  with  a  higher  premium,  or  four  Avitli  a 
lower  ;  the  out-door  for  two  years  for  one  branch  of 
the  business,  or  three  years  for  the  two. 

The  hours  for  the  out-door  hands  are  from  8  till  8, 
but  they  are  modified  to  suit  tlie  wishes  of  persons 
■who  may  wish  for  time  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
leai'uing  music  or  French,  as  most  come  from  a 
superior  class.  In  such  cases  the  number  of  hours 
so  applied  is  calculated,  and  is  made  up  by  lengthen- 
ing the  day's  work,  or  the  period  of  apprenticeship, 
to  an  extent  whicli  is  stated  in  the  indenture.  The 
hours  of  the  in-door  hands  also  begin  at  8,  but  their 
length  is  fixed  by  circumstances.  For  half  a  year, 
perhaps,  they  have  not  occasion  to  go  up  again  to  tlie 
work-room  after  supper  at  8^  p.m.  Tlie  hour  for  bed 
is  properly  \0\  p.m.,  but  they  may  sometimes  be  up 
at  work  later,  occasionally  till  12,  and  a  few  times 
in  the  year  it  may  even  happen  that  a  few  may  have 
to  be  up  all  night  ;  but  the  young  apprentices  never 
would.  At  the  present  time  they  are  working  to 
about  9  perhaps.  These  matters,  however,  I  leave 
chiefly  to  the  first  hands.  It  is  a  dull  time  of  year 
yet.  It  is  necessary  for  the  hands  to  work  long- 
hours  to  give  any  profit.  As  it  is,  we  ascertain  from 
our  books  that  our  profit  is  simply  by  the  sale  of  the 
materials,  not  at  all  in  the  making,  or  out  of  any 
labour  that  we  pay  for.  I  think  also  that  it  is  some- 
times fancied  that  they  are  obliged  to  stay  up  late  to 
work,  when  the  real  fact  often  is  that  they  might 
finish  sooner  if  they  liked,  but  prefer  sitting  on 
talking  up  in  their  work-room.  If  work  is  wanted  to 
be  finished  I  never  have  to  ask  persons  to  stay  up, 
but  they  do  it  willingly,  and  even  some  of  the  out- 
door hands  will  offer  ;  but  it  is  rarely  any  of  these 
■who  work  later.  Those  who  live  in  the  house  have 
dinner  with  ourselves,  the  only  meal  Avhich  we  now 
take  here,  as  we  live  away.  If  one  happens  not  to 
wish  to  come  down,  I  insist  on  her  taking  something 
or  send  it  up,  as  it  is  impossible  "that  they  can  have 
their  health  without  eating. 

I  wish  very  much  that  something  could  be  done  to 
secure  greater  regularity  generally.  Much  may  be 
done  by  good  arrangements.  The  great  points  are 
not  to  undertake  more  than  can  be  done  within  the 
proper  time,  and  to  be  punctual  in  finishing  it  by  the 
time  promised,  in  which  I  am  very  particular,  and 
2.  I 


being  known  to  be  so,  and  never  disappointing  cus- 
tomers, I  find  that  ladies  are  reasonable,  and  willing 
to  give  proper  time.  I  have  no  objection  to  taking 
on  additional  hands,  as  I  do  at  busy  times  or  on  a 
sudden  emergency.  If  they  learn  a  little  from  seeing 
my  work  it  is  only  fair,  and  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  injure  me  by  it.  It  is  a  small  jealousy  to  mind  this. 
I  keep  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  I  apply  regularly  in 
the  first  instance  as  extra  hands,  and  if  they  fail,  or 
I  want  more,  I  at  once  send  round  or  write  to  others, 
or  advertise,  and  usually  get  any  required  number  of 
hands  so  immediately.  The  only  time  that  I  found 
any  difficulty  was  last  spring.  Before  a  known  busy 
season  is  coming  on,  it  is  important  to  engage  extra 
hands  in  good  time,  and  get  them  into  your  ways,  not 
2:)utting  it  off  to  the  last  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few 
weeks'  salary.  A  clear  system  of  book-keeping,  and 
proper  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  work,  such  as 
I  practise,  are  also  of  great  importance. 

3.  Miss  Pringle,  first-hand  dress-maker. — The  last 
spring  season,  which  was  my  first  here,  lasted  for  full 
five  months,  viz.,  from  March  till  September,  and 
durinc;  that  time  I  and  the  in-door  dress-making  hands 
scarcely  ever  worked  less  than  16  hours  a  day,  viz., 
from  8  a.m.  till  12  at  night.  In  the  whole  five  or  six 
months  there  was  not  a  week  that  we  left  off  before 
12,  though,  finding  that  even  so,  avc  could  not  do 
enough,  we  sometimes  began  at  5  and  6  a.m.  Still 
Ave  could  not  finish  earlier,  and  sometimes  we  Avorked 
till  1,  2,  and  3  a.m.,  and  three  times  sat  up  all  night. 
I  can  safely  say  that  during  quite  tAvo  months  of  the 
time  Ave  made  17  or  18  hours  a  day.  I  am  sure  of 
this  because  I  made  a  memorandum  of  it,  Avliich  I 
liaA'e  noAv.  The  only  time  that  Ave  stopped  Avas  for 
meals,  and  the  Avhole  time  Avhich  Ave  took  for  these 
put  together — breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper — 
Avas  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  We 
ncA'er  took  more  than  10  minutes  for  dinner  ;  but 
many  days  Avhen  I  was  very  busy  I  did  not  get  dinner 
till  3  o'clock,  and  scarcely  sat  doAvn  at  all,  but  just 
came  and  snatched  a  mouthful  or  two  as  it  Avas  put 
before  me,  and  Avent  back  to  Avork  again.  When  one 
is  gone  so  far  one  does  not  care  to  eat.  I  could  not 
get  away  for  my  holiday  till  September,  and  then  only 
because  I  said  that  I  really  must  go  ;  but  for  about 
tAvo  months  before  I  had  been  so  ill,  in  consequence, 
as  I  believe,  of  the  long  hours  of  Avork,  that  I  could' 
hardly  move,  and  my  mistress  had  noticed  hoAV  ill  I 
looked,  and  that  I  wanted  change,  but  she  could  not 
spare  me  unless  she  could  get  some  one  to  take  my 
place,  Avliich  she  could  not  do.  I  could  not  possibly 
go  through  such  another  season  as  that.  I  could  only 
be  aAvay  a  fortnight  then,  which  is  the  only  rest  that 
I  have  had  in  the  16  months  that  I  have  been,  here, 
and  that  Avas  not  enough  to  set  up  my  health.  I  have 
never  felt  Avell  since,  though  I  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  to  health  before  coming  here. 

Though  that  Avas  the  chief  season,  there  was  an- 
other in  autumn,  and  another  busy  time  in  Avinter, 
and,  in  fact,  there  never  has  been  a  leisure  time. 
NoAV  (February)  is  as  much  so  as  any,  but  Ave  seldom 
give  over  before  9,  and  our  meals  altogether,  Avhether 
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in  tlic  seasons  or  out,  never  come  to  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  never  more  than  10  minutes 
for  dinner.  Supper  is  the  only  meal  at  which  we 
enjoy  any  leisure,  but  what  Ave  take  then  we  have  to 
make  up  for  by  sitting  up  later  to  finish  the  work. 

The  in-door  milliners'  work  is  much  lighter  and 
shorter.  In  the  season  they  only  work  till  10  or 
11  p.m.,  seldom  longer  ;  but  they  take  no  more  time 
for  meals  than  we  do.  In  the  season  there  would  be 
about  three  in-door  milliners,  though  now  there  is 
only  one  besides  an  apprentice.  It  is  only  the  in-door 
hands  that  work  long.  The  out-door  api^rentices 
leave  to  the  minute,  only  staying  at  night  to  make  up 
any  time  that  they  may  have  been  late  in  coming  in 
the  morning.  They  also  have  their  full  meal  times, 
viz.,  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and 
they  either  go  home  for  dinner  or  bring  it  here,  or  go 
out  and  buy  it,  as  they  please. 

What  we  miss  very  much  is  fresh  air,  being 
scarcely  ever  able  to  get  out  of  doors.  The  only 
times  are  Sunday,  and  Saturday  evening  if  the  work 
is  done  in  time.  The  last  three  or  four  Saturdays  we 
have  finished  by  6,  and  one  Saturday  at  3,  but  we 
have  worked  on  Saturdays  till  12  and  11.  One  of  us, 
however,  always  has  to  take  it  in  tui-n  to  stay  in,  so 
that  I  have  often  been  a  fortnight  and  not  been  out- 
side the  house. 

We  have  hitherto  always  had  meals  in  on  Sundays, 
but  the  principal's  husband  has  lately  spoken  of  not 
allo-v\'ing  us  to  dine  in  then  unless  we  did  what  he 
wished  about  Church.  In  some  houses  in  London  I 
have  understood  that  dinner  is  not  provided  on  Sun- 
days, but  the  young  people  who  go  out  must  shift  for 
themselves.  I  remember  one  case  when  I  was  in  a 
house  in  London,  where  one,  who  was  an  orphan,  had 
to  go  out  in  this  way,  and  having  no  money  in  her 
pocket  she  had  to  borrow  of  me  to  get  something  to 
eat  Avitli. 

Our  meals  here  are  good,  but  I  could  not  work  so 
hard  as  I  did  without  providing  something  additional 
for  myself.  When  one  is  working  on  till  12  and  1 
o'clock  one  needs  a  meat  supper  for  support.  Un- 
fortunately I  cannot  eat  cheese,  which  is  always  our 
supper. 

Our  bed-rooms  are  very  nice  and  airy,  but  the  work- 
room, though  airy  enough,  is  dark  from  the  windows 
being  blocked  up  by  a  coffee  mill  behind,  which  smells 
disagreeable,  and  often  prevents  us  from  opening  the 
windows  ;  and  also  in  dark  weather  we  often  need 
much  so,  I  think,  here  as  in  London.  I  gene- 
rally prefer  to  sit  in  a  room  beyond  without  a  fire,  as 
I  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  that  and  the  gas. 

The  overwork  here  is  owing  partly  to  the  great 
number  of  customers,  and  to  exceptional  causes.  In 
the  five  or  six  months  of  which  I  have  spoken  we  had 
five  wedding  orders,  and  I  cannot  say  just  now  how 
many  for  funerals,  but  I  should  say  full  as  many. 
But  the  chief  causes  are  such  as  might  be  avoided  or 
remedied.  One  is,  that  from  want  of  proper  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done  in  a 
given  time,  more  is  always  given  out  to  be  done  than 
can  be  done  in  the  day  ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only 
when  the  number  of  customers  is  so  great  as  to  render 
it  unavoidable,  but  generally  even  when  it  is  not 
necessary.  Another  cause  which  contributes  to  this 
is,  that  so  many  of  the  workers  are  only  apprentices. 
At  the  time  that  we  had  to  work  so  hard  there  were 
only  three  in-door  dress-maker's  assistants.  The  ap- 
prentices, of  course,  cannot  do  near  so  much  as  assis- 
tants, and  yet  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  they  can ;  at 
any  rate,  their  power  is  much  over-rated.  Even  the 
work  which  they  can  get  through  is  liable  to  be  im- 
perfect, and  may  require  to  be  done  over  again,  and 
this  falls  upon  the  in-door  hands.  Such  want  of 
calculation,  or  probably  of  the  power  of  it,  is  likely  to 
be  found  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  principal, 
though  understanding  the  general  management  of  a 
business,  and  the  designing  and  cutting  out  of  work, 
has  not  been  brought  up  with  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  lower  details  of  stitching,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing is  m  instance  of  this  want  of  calculation  here  :— 


An  apprentice,  a  girl  of  16,  had  a  skirt  given  her 
to  finish  in  the  day.  It  was  far  more  than,  as  an 
apprentice  of  that  age,  she  could  really  do  in  the 
time,  however  hard  she  worked,  and  she  did  work 
hard  all  day  ;  but  the  principal  coming  up  and  finding 
her  behhid-hand  said  that  it  was  the  girl's  own  fault, 
and  that  she  must  take  half  an  hour  from  her  dinner 
and  staj  till  ihc  Work  was  finished.  The  result  was 
that,  though  at  10  1  took  upon  myself  to  tell  her  to 
go,  she  would  not  leave,  till,  with  a  litile  help  from 
me,  she  finished  it  at  about  11.  I  mentioned  it  to  the 
principal  next  dny,  but  she  still  said  that  it  was  the 
girl's  fault  for  not  working  properly.  I  have  myself 
several  tinfes  told  the  principal  that  there  was  more 
than  I  could  do,  and  three  times  have  given  notice  to 
leave  in  consequence,  though,  when  one  has  a  place, 
there  are  greAt  objections  to  leaving  it. 

I  do  hope  that  something  will  be  done  for  us  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  some  way.  What  we  need 
chiefly  is  shorter  work-hours,  more  fresh  air,  and  in 
some  cases  a  little  better  living,  though  this  latter 
is,  of  course,  too  private  a  matter  to  be  fixed  by 
law.  I  feel  positive  that  if  the  hours  could  be 
shortened,  even  compulsorily,  the  employers  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  it,  because  with  long  hours  the 
young  people  lose  so  much  strength  and  usefulness  by 
their  anxiety  and  want  of  rest.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  say  that  because  we  are  grown  up  we  are  inde- 
pendent and  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  Females 
cannot  act  together  as  men  can,  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  those  who  live  in  the  establishment,  and 
have  therefore  the  hardest  Avork,  are  just  those  who 
are  most  dependent,  having  taken  to  the  occupation 
because  they  were  without  near  friends,  looking  upon 
it  as  providing  a  sort  of  home.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  death  of  my  father  I  should  not  have  had  to  take 
to  business,  and  unfortunately  I  took  to  dress-making. 
A  young  person  thus  placed  is  often  unable  to  leave 
an  employer,  however  much  she  may  wish,  because 
she  has  nowhere  to  go  to,  and  this  is  very  different  to 
her  from  what  it  is  to  a  man.  But  even  if  she  has, 
and  she  does  not  approve  of  her  present  situation,  it 
is  not  easy  for  her  to  leave  it  of  her  own  free  choice, 
supi^osing  that  the  employer  is  busy  or  wishes  to  keep 
her.  To  leave  against  the  wish  of  the  employer  is  a 
great  risk,  as  it  may  just  prevent  her  from  getting  a 
satisfactory  reference,  and  a  slight  omission  or  ex- 
pression in  it  may  be  enough  to  keep  her  from  getting 
a  good  situation,  for  which  she  may  be  really  well  fit, 
and  at  any  rate  will  cause  difficulty  and  loss  of  time, 
which  she  cannot  afford.  A  reference  and  our 
character  are  all  that  we  have  to  trust  to. 

If  there  were  a  home  or  institution  of  some  kind 
where  we  could  go  when  out  of  place,  and  be  sup- 
ported while  finding  another,  it  would  be  a  great  help 
and  make  us  much  more  independent.  I  ^lave  felt 
the  want  of  this  much  myself.  We  would  gladly  pay 
smiall  sums  regularly  towards  keeping  up  such  an 
institution,  say  a  shilling  or  two  a  month,  and  could 
do  so  without  missing  it  while  we  have  situations. 
The  money  would  be  well  spent,  and  be  sure  to  be  of 
use  to  some.  I  wonder  that  there  is  no  such  insti- 
tution here. 

I  was  in  a  house  in  London,  in  Oxford  Street, 
which  was  comfortable  in  every  respect,  except 
having  no  dinner  provided  on  Sunday,  though 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  bit  of  cold  meat  left  ;  and 
the  bed-rooms  being  small  and  low,  close  under  the 
slates,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  heat  and  cold,  and  too 
crowded,  four  young  people  sleeping  in  a  small  room. 

I  was  also  in  a  small  town  in  Essex  in  a  house 
where  only  one  other  person  was  employed,  and 
there  I  had  every  comfort  like  at  a  home,  and  they 
were  like  sisters  to  me.  We  did  not  work  late  ;  but 
when  sometimes  we  sat  up  till  11  and  12  we  had  a 
good  supper.  In  country  towns  the  work  is  generally 
lighter,  the  season  not  lasting  so  long,  not  above  a 
month  perhaps. 

4.  Miss  Lee,  assistant  dress-maker. — It  is  quile 
true  that  for  the  five  months  above  referred  to  we, 
i.e.,  the  in-door  assistant  dress-makers,  seldom  left 
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work  before  12,  and  that  for  two  of  those  months  we 
averaged  17  or  18  hours  '  a  day,  quite  as  much 
as  that.  I  am  quite  certain  that  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  is  quite  as  much  as  we  spend  over  our 
meals,  whether  in  the  season  or  out.  When  you  are 
njiuch  overworked  you  cannot  eat  so  much,  at  .'east 
without  greater  variety  of  food  than  is  provided.  I 
was  very  mach  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  seaooii, 
but  did  not  break  down.  In  the  autumn  season  Ave 
averaged  working  till  about  10  p.m.,  but  we  are  never 
very  dull.  Even  lately  {i.e.,  just  previously  to  the 
middle  of  February)  we  have  not  often  given  over 
before  9.    Besides  the  Sunday  and  the  occasional 


Saturday  evening  spoken  of  above  we  are  allowed  to 
go  out  till  10  one  evening  a  week,  from  April  to 
October,  if  the  work  allows  of  it,  but  it  very  seldom 
does. 

I  was  in  establishments  in  two  small  towns  in 
Essex,  and  had  everything  comfortable,  and  tbe 
hours  wciu  regular,  except  on  special  occasions.  In 
a  house  in  London,  a  comfortable  place,  our  hours 
in  the  season  were  till  about  12  p.m. 

[A  show-room  assistant  stated  that  in  a  house 
at  Southport,  where  she  had  been,  the 
average  hour  of  work  was  till  11  p.m.] 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Manchester. 

Mr.J.E-White. 


Miss  Jones's,  Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  King  Street. 


5.  Miss  Jones. — I  generally  have  between  40  and 
50  persons  in  my  employment,  16  of  them  assistants 
and  apprentices,  living  in  the  house.  These  Avork 
from  9  till  S^,  half  an  hour  longer  than  the  day- 
workers,  having  no  stated  allowance  of  time  for 
dinner,  hut  coming  up  from  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  out-door  hands  have  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals,  and  do  not  ever  work  beyond  their  time. 
Those  in-doors  are  never  very  late,  and  if  they  sit 
till  10  I  sit  with  Ihem.  In  the  eight  years  that  I 
have  been  in  businees  I  never  had  a  hand  up  all 
night,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say.  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  attend  to  all  the  details  of  management 
myself,  Avhich  is  of  great  importance,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  a  first  hand,  as  is  ol'ten  done.  If  I  am 
called  away  I  find  that  the  work  does  not  go  on  so 
well.  A  principal  should  know  the  business  prac- 
tically. There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting 
extra  hands,  if  arrangements  are  made  long  enough 
beforehand  witliout  grudging  a  few  weeks'  salary. 
I  have  no  stated  time  for  closing  on  Saturd&y  ;  it  has 
been  at  2  for  a  bit,  but  in  the  busy  time  it  is  from 
3  till  o. 

6.  It  being  late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
assistants  being  off  work,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
making  any  further  inquiry  at  the  above  house. 
I  visited  another  house  of  the  same  class  of  busi- 
ness, though  smaller,  and  found  the  system  and 
hours  much  hke  those  just  described.  I  also 
visited  the  shop  of  a  small  milliner  and  straw- 
worker,  i.e.,  one  who  makes  up  straw  plait  into 
bonnets,  &c.,  in  a  poor  neighbourhood.  The  only 
persons  employed  at  this  are  usually  one,  two,  or 
three  out-door  apprentices  from  12  or  13  years  old, 
who  work  from  8  to  8,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals. 


7.  Miss 


-I  am  an  assistant   milliner  in 


an  establishment  which  has  also  a  public  business. 
In  large  houses  of  this  kind  generally,  in  Manchester, 
the  hours  are  moderate,  and  I  should  say  that  such  a 
thing  as  working  an  hour  beyond  the  time  scarcely 
occurs.  The  understood  times  in  such  houses  are 
from  8  to  8,  or  perhaps,  as  usually  where  I  am,  8^  to 
8^  ;  but  in  some  private  millinery  and  dress-making 
houses  here  the  hours  are  much  longer.  In  one  in 
which  I  was  till  two  years  ago,  there  were  no  fixed 


times  for  leaving  off  work,  though  8  was  fixed  as  the 
hour  for  beginning.  The  hands,  however,  generally 
worked  till  10  and  11,  not  merely  at  particular 
seasons,  but  quite  as  the  usual  thing.  Sometimes  it 
was  later,  as  on  till  2  and  3  a.m.,  and  I  have  known 
it  be  till  5  a.m.,  but  that  was  very  exceptional,  as 
indeed  it  need  be.  There  were  some  in-door  appren- 
tices, and  they  worked  on  ihe  same  hours  as  the 
others.  There  were  several  assistants  in  the  house 
besides.  The  out-door  hands  could  not  leave  at  8, 
but  they  seldom  stayed  beyond  9  or  10  p.m.  There 
was  no  fixed  allowance  of  time  for  meals,  but  usually, 
though  not  in  all  cases,  just  enough  time  was  taken 
to  eat  without  hurry,  and  then  return  to  work.  Tea 
indeed  Avas  called  20  minutes,  but  that  time  was  not 
taken.  A  certain  quantity  of  wor^  v/as  given  out  to 
be  done  in  the  day,  and  it  was  obliged  to  be  finished. 
I  think  that  much  of  the  late  hours  might  have  been 
prevented  by  good  management  ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  hands  kncAv  that  if  they  finished  all  they 
had  to  do  earlier,  there  Avould  merely  be  more  to  do 
another  day,  so  they  did  not  care  to  finish  eai'ly.  I 
think  that  the  ti'uth  with  a  great  many.  So  much 
late  work  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  health.  I 
hope  that  some  measures  will  be  taken  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  class. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  private  houses  of  the 
higher  sort  at  least,  Avhich  are  most  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  town,  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  as  to  the  state  of  either  the  work-rooms 
or  the  bed-rooms.  Perhaps  as  to  meals  opinions 
might  vary,  though  there  is  no  insufficiency.  Bi'eak- 
fast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  the  latter  usually  of 
bread  and  cheese,  are  the  customary  meals  ;  but 
generally,  I  think,  the  meals  are  only  just  taken,  and 
then  the  hands  return  to  Avork.  Where  I  am  noAv 
the  meal-times  are  regular.  Nor  do  I  think  there  is 
much  to  complain  of  as  to  hours,  though  the  house  of 
Avhich  I  spoke  is  not  the  only  one  amongst  houses  of 
high  standing  that  I  know  to  be  objectionably  late, 
though  probably  it  is  an  extreme  case.  The  average 
size  of  a  private  house,  Avith  a  good  business,  would 
perhaps  be  10,  or  12,  or  15  persons  living  in,  and 
seven  or  eight  out.  In  good  houses  apprentices 
usually  live  in,  at  least  those  of  the  higher  class,  but 
they  are  seldom  under  about  16  years  old.  On  the 
average  they  come  for  three  years,  at  a  premium  of 
from  20^.  to  40/.  Sometimes  a  receipt  stamp  is 
taken,  but  often  there  are  no  indentures. 


Sattereield's,  Silkmercer,  &c.,  St.  Ann's  Square. 


8.  Mr.  Lamb,  the  present  principal. — We  added  a 
millinery,  mantle,  and  dress  making  department  to  our 
establishment  some  years  back,  as  several  drapers 
haA'e  now  done,  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of 
customers,  and  to  allow  of  having  our  OAvn  goods 
made  up.  In  this  department  Ave  employ  altogether 
31,  of  Avhom  10  sleep  in  the  house,  but  only  tAvo  are 
now  under  18,  viz.,  16  and  13.  The  hours  are  from 
8^  till  8|,  with  lunch,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  Avith 
breakfast  and  supper  before  and  after  work.  There 
is  half-an-hour  for  each  meal,  except  lunch,  which  is 
a  quarter.  We  are  very  strict  as  to  these  hours  being 
kept,  and  will  not  alloAv  work,  even  in  cases  of 
mourning  orders,  to  be  taken  unless  it  can  be  done 

C 


Avithin  them.  If  they  ever  work  at  all  longer  it  is 
A^ery  rarely  indeed,  not  perhaps  once  in  six  months, 
and  then  very  little  longer.  We  tell  customers  that 
our  hands  cannot  Avork  beyond  a  certain  time,  and 
putting  it  to  ladies  in  this  way  we  find  no  difficulty 
Avith  them.  At.  first,  hoAvever,  we  found  great 
difficulty  with  the  hands  themselves,  as  they  would 
say  that  they  could  do  more  ;  but  now  our  rules  are 
firmly  establislied,  and  Avork  very  Avell  indeed.  My 
opinion  is  that  more  Avork  is  done  within  moderate 
hours  l>ke  these  than  if  they  are  exceeded.  Certainly 
it  is  better  work. 

We  were,  I  believe,  the  first  in  our  line  in  Man- 
chester to  establish  a  half  day  on  Saturday,  which 
2 
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Wearing  did  at  tlio  time  when  tlie  volunteer  system  began, 

-A-pparel.  ^hlch  Indeed  partly  led  to  it,  as  a  means  of  enabling 
Manchester  J^^^^a  n^en  to  get  out  to  attend  drill.  Before 

  ■    this  we  closed  at  4.    Now  all  leave  at  2  here,  and  I 

Mr. J. E.White,  fancy  that  the  custom  Is  becoming  pretty  general,  at 

 —      any"^rate  with  the,  eight  or  ten  principal  drapery 

b.  houses,  most  of  which,  I  bhuuld  s:i_),  have  young 

ladles  engaged  in  millinery  In  them.  This  enables 
persons  to"  get  a  long  walk  on  tlie  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  no  doubt  they  feel  better  for  It  and  fitter  for  the 
work  of  the  ensuing  week. 

The  principal  work-room,  in  which  are  about  20 
persons,  including  two  apprentices,  Is  about  32  ft.  X 
12  ft.  8  in.,  with  five  large  windows  and  thoroughly 
ventilated,  as  all  the  house  Is,  having  the  upper  panes 
made  to  draw  back  so  that  air  can  be  admitted  In  any 
weather  without  draught,  and  having  also  perforated 
zinc  in  the  ceiling  with  pipes  above.  These  arrange- 
ments are  thoroughly  effectual.  We  have  tried  other 
modes  before,  but  found  that  they  did  not  answer,  as 
they  caused  draughts,  and  were,-  therefore,  always 
stopped  up.  The  effect  of  the  pipes  in  drawing  off 
the  heat  of  the  gas  Is  very  noticeable,  from  the 
amount  of  smoke  which  accumulates  when  their 


ordinary  working  is  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
glasses,  &c.  for  the  workmen  engaged.  In  a  news- 
paper printing  office  here,  in  which  the  men  suffered 
much  from  tlie  want  of  escape  for  the  hot  air,  they 
have  been  quite  different  since  pipes  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  used. 

We  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  our  hands 
thoroughly  comfortable,  as  is  only  our  duty  ;  but  we 
reap  the  advantage  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
people  are  properly  treated  they  work  with  much 
more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  every  Avay.  It  Is, 
however,  only  right  to  add  that  our  house  Is  perhaps 
an  extreme  case,  and  that,  as  regards  regularity  of 
hours,  we  may  be  able  to  do  what  would  be  very 
difficult  in  other  cases,  and  that  perhaps  very  few 
could  be  equally  successful  in  this  respect,  however 
much  they  might  wish  it. 

[This  statement  was  concurred  in,  and  some  of 
the  details  supplied  by  Mr.  Atcherly,  the 
gentleman  more  immediately  concerned  with 
the  management  of  tho  department  spoken 
of.  The  ventilation  and  other  arrangements 
for  comfort  appear  very  good.] 


Messrs.  Kendal,  Milne,  &  Co.'s,  Drapers,  Milliners,  &c.,  St.  Ann's  Street. 


9.  Mr.  Kendal. — Our  business  is  very  general, 
including  furniture,  as  well  as  drapery,  millinery, 
and  dress-making.  The  two  latter  branches  we  have 
taken  on  for  perhaps  the  last  10  or  12  years  almost 
of  necessity,  as  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to 
dispose  of  some  of  our  best  goods  to  our  best  cus- 
tomers, private  houses  liking  to  make  up  only  their 
own;  and  many  other  drapery  houses  have  come  to 
do  the  same.  In  this  department  we  employ  about 
40  persons,  about  half  of  whom  sleep  in  the  house, 
but  only  two  or  three  apprentices  are  under  the  age 
of  18.  The  hours  are  from  8  till  8,  or  In  winter 
from  8^  till  81,  less  an  hour  for  dinner  and  about 
half-an-hour  for  tea,  which  are  taken  here  ;  and 
there  are  also  breakfast  and  supper  liefore  and  after 
work.  Most  are  away  by  2  on  Saturday,  as  is  now 
very  general  indeed  in  Manchester.  The  recognized 
liours  In  large  houses  with  a  public  business  are,  I 
believe,  from  8  till  8.  The  hands  very  seldom  work  be- 
yond the  regular  hours;  say,  e.g.  for  a  mourning  order, 
and  then  only  very  slightly,  and  perhaps  not  more 


than  three  or  four  times  In  a  year.  If  work  ordered 
cannot  be  done  in  the  reasonable  time  of  work  we 
refuse  it,  and  constantly  lose  customers  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  expensive  materials  in  this  way.  All  are 
allowed  three  weeks'  holiday  in  the  year,  for  which 
they  are  paid  just  as  If  they  were  at  work.  At  first 
some  may  have  only  a  fortnight.  The  hours  in  the 
town  generally  are  much  shorter  than  they  were  some 
years  agq,  and  persons  employed  expect  to  have 
more  liberty  and  much  more  done  for  tliem  in  every 
way,  and  they  have,  I  feel  quite  sure.  Our  work-rooms 
here  are  light  and  lofty  ;  about  16  feet  high.  We 
have  remarkably  little  sickness  amongst  our  milliners 
and  dress-makers,  indeed  scarcely  know  what  it  is. 
Many  of  them  have  been  with  us  for  many  years. 
People  come  to  know  more  now  where  they  will  find 
comfort  and  regularity,  and  seek  these  places,  so  that 
the  fact  of  a  few  houses  adopting  this  course  tends 
to  make  others  follow  it,  or  otherwise  they  would  bo 
unable  to  get  the  good  workers. 


10.  Miss  Naughton. — I  am  the  head  of  a  mantle- 
making  department  in  a  wholesale  house  in  High 
Street.  There  are  a  number  of  Avholesale  houses  in 
Manchester,  in  which  millinery,  mantles,  ladles'  un- 
derclothing, children's  clothing,  and  crinoline,  and  a 
few  in  Avliich  cloth  caps,  are  made  by  women  and 
girls.  The  cloth  caps  are  sewn  by  machines,  and  the 
work  is  chiefly  finishing  them  by  putting  In  linings, 
&c.  Lappet  or  bonnet-front  making,  at  which  several 
little  girls  work  with  machines,  must,  I  think,  be 
unhealthy.  In  the  wholesale  houses  the  hours  are 
commonly  from  8  till  8,  though  Avhere  I  am  they  are 
from  8  till  6^.  In  several  the  hands  work  beyond  8 
for  occasional  orders,  till  9  or  10,  say,  but  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  later  than  that.  I  have  a  sister  In  a  whole- 
sale crinoline  .house,  and  could  name  off-hand  half-a- 
dozen  such  houses.  This  is  a  very  good  trade  just 
now,  and  the  hours,  therefore,  probably  as  late  as  in 
any. 

There  has  been  a  great  Improvement  of  late  In  the 
hours  of  the  wholesale  houses  generally,  as  some  of 
them  used  to  work  at  times  till  10,  11,  and  even  12, 
I  believe.  Even  within  the  last  five  years  the  change 
has  been  considerable.  It  Is  owing  partly,  I  think, 
to  the  shops  closing  earlier,  and  also  the  trade  is 
more  extended  and  not  confined  to  so  few  houses. 
Persons  often  express  a  wish  to  get  a  situation  In 
wholesale  houses,  on  account  of  the  hours  being  good. 
The  other  evening  I  was  at  a  friend's  house,  and  her 
daughter,  a  girl  who  worked  In  a  private  dress-making 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  came  in  from  her 


work  just  about  10,  and  her  mother  complained  that 
they  kept  very  late  hours  there. 

Of  the  wholesale  houses,  the  new  ai-e  generally 
good,  and  built  with  modern  improvements.  The 
crinoline  house,  where  my  sister  Is,  Is  a  beautiful 
place  for  health  and  comfort ;  but  the  old  houses,  I 
think,  remain  much  as  they  were. 

11.  Miss  Sweetman. — I  am  head  of  a  millinery 
department  in  the  same  house.  In  the  seasons,  from 
about  March  till  May,  and  again  in  September  and 
October,  some  good  wholesale  houses  work  longer 
hours,  and  may  average  till  9  pretty  regularly  ;  some 
a  little  later  ;  but  they  would  not  pass  10  perhaps 
one  a  year.  Many  of  the  workers  are  paid  by  piece- 
work, and  like  to  work  longer.  The  crinoline  ma- 
chines, however,  which  are  merely  sewing  machines, 
are  hard  work,  and  want  very  strong  girls,  and  they 
cannot  work  very  long  at  these,  as  they  are  so  tiring. 
In  a  Avholesale  house  where  I  was  they  once  worked 
all  night,  but  then  they  could  not  go  on  next  day, 
and  were  obliged  to  go  home  for  a  good  part  of  it. 
Skirts  are  made  so  much  by  machines  now.  Each 
house  will  generally  have  a  machinist,  who  can  per- 
haps turn  off  as  much  as  10  persons  without  a 
machine.  In  work-rooms  in  warehouses  the  hands 
generally  go  away  an  hour  for  dinner  and  have  half- 
an-hour  for  tea,  which  they  bring  ;  and  these  times 
are  generally  kept  to. 

In  private  dress-making,  &c.  houses  here,  several 
of  my  own  acquaintance  have,  I  know,  worked  all 
night  through  and  on  through  the  next  day  as  often 
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even  as  three  times  a  Aveek,  and  this  in  houses  of  the 
best  class  in  the  fashionable  quarter.  I  have  known 
such  cases  of  working  through  the  night  quite  lately, 
and  one  even  last  week.  The  hours,  however,  appear 
generally  to  be  much  shorter  than  in  Loudon,  for  I 
have  had  friends  Avorking  here  who  have  gone  to 
London  and  come  back  here  again  on  account  of  the 
long  hours  there.  In  the  inferior  out-lying  dress- 
makers' houses  here,  the  hands  do  not  Avork  so  long, 
as  they  are  mostly  day-Avorkers,  and  Avould  have 
to  be  paid  extra,  Avhich  their  mistresses  cannot 
afford. 


Cloth  caps  are  made  a  good  deal  in  small  private  '^earing 

houses  in  the  suburbs,  a  number  of  girls,  say,  10,  20,  Apparel, 

or  even  30  Avorking  together.                        ^.       .  Manchester. 

Some  Avomen  keep  seAving  or  crinoline  machmes  ni   

their  homes,  and  employ  perhaps  three  or  four  girls  Mr. J.  E.White. 

on  crinolines,  quilted  skirts,  and  such  things  gi\-en   

out  from  Avarehouses.  Hair  nets  are  done  a  great  b. 
deal  by  Avomen  or  girls  strictly,  at  their  own  homes. 
I  knoAv  of  only  two  Avarehouses  in  Manchester  that 
make  them  on  the  premises  ;  the  rest  give  them  out. 
A  Avarehouse  Avill  give  out  a  dozen  nets  even  to  a 
girl  alone,  simply  on  her  giving  her  address. 


■  Mrs.  Kogers's,  Wholesale  Milliner,  Rochdale  Road. 

12.  Some  girls  and  women  Avork  in  a  small  private  house  making  ladies'  caps.  The  principal  work- 
room is  very  small  and  close,  so  small  indeed  that  the  fire,  as  the  mistress  stated,  connot  be  lighted,  as 
some  of  the  workers  have  to  sit  so  close  into  the  fireplace,  while  others  sit  along  the  side  with  their 
backs  close  into  the  windows.  This  must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  prevent  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  at  least  without  exposing  these  to  draught.  This  room  was  hot,  and  smelled  strongly  from  the  gas, 
which  is  used  for  warmth  instead  of  the  fire,  and  it  was  also  very  littery. 

13.  Mrs.  Rogers. — I  employ  seven  girls,  of  from     out  of  my  apprenticeship  I  earn  As.  a  Aveek  here  at 


about  12  to  15,  and  seven  Avomen.  All  live  aAvay. 
They  Avork  from  9  till  8,  less  an  hour  for  dinner  and 
half-an-hour  for  tea.  From  April  till  September 
they  average  till  8^^  p.m.,  sometimes  till  9^  ;  but  they 
do  not  pass  10.  "Perhaps,  after  finishing,  one  may 
have  to  go  an  errand  or  tAvo  besides.  They  come  as 
apprentices  for  a  year,  and  then  I  generally  find  them 
a  place  somcAvhere  else. 

14.  Elizabeth  Ann  Hammel,  age  12. — When  I 
came  here  I  Avas  not  quite  11.  Another  girl  came 
Avhen  11.  My  hours  and  meals  are  {as  above).  Have 
stayed  till  9  or  10  p.m.  perhaps  twice  a  Aveek,  but 
never  later  than  10  minutes  or  so  past  10,  and  that 
very  seldom.  Sometimes  take  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  dinner  ;  but  I  live  a  quarter  of  an  hour  off, 
so  that  I  must  be  away  towards  an  hour.    Noav  I  am 


making  caps.  The  room  is  too  small  for  us  to  have 
a  fire,  and  Ave  did  not  CA'en  in  the  frost  lately,  but  we 
have  gas  lighted  ail  day  instead.  It  is  A-ery  com- 
fortable— always  wailii.  Sometimes  the  others  have 
headaches. 

At  another  place  I  knitted  "  shafts "  for  calico 
Avith  "  cops,"  i.e.,  short  sticks  with  cotton  on.  There 
Avere  three  big  rooms  full  of  Avomen  and  girls,  the 
youngest  about  9.  We  Avorked  from  6  till  6,  and  had 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  I  got  2s.  a  Aveek.  It  was  not 
a  factory. 

At  another  place,  a  room  at  a  bread  shop,  I  worked 
at  balling  cotton.  There  Avere  four  girls,  and  the 
mistress's  daughter  turned  a  machine. 

Can  read  Avithout  spelling,  write  small  hand,  but 
not  a  letter,  and  did  multiplication,  &c. 


Mrs.  Strong's,  Chenille  Net  Maker,  High  Cambridge  Street. 

15.  A  private  house,  in  which  work  some  girls,  the  youngest  9,  three  of  10,  and  so  on  up  to  13. 
Some  make  chenille  hair  nets  by  netting  on  meshes  Avith  the  hand,  and  a  few  in  the  same  room  do  quite 
different  Avork,  viz.,  punching  holes  for  eyelets  in  luggage  labels,  printed  and  cut  in  the  house.  All 
could  read,  except  the  eldest,  who,  her  mistress  said,  could  not  tell  the  clock. 

16.  Jane  Shaio,  age  12. — Here  tAvo  years.    We  all     10,  is  one  of  them,  and  has  been  here  about  nine 


come  to  work  at  8  and  Ave  chenille  girls  stay  till  8,  or 
sometimes  only  till  6.  We  are  busiest  most  part 
towards  Christmas,  and  at  other  times  Avhen  they 
want  orders.  Then  Ave  come  at  6  a.m.  and  stay  till 
7-|  or  8  p.m.,  and  we  have  come  at  6  a.m.  and  stayed 
till  9^  p.m.,  but  not  very  often  ;  perhaps  tAvice  in  a 
week  ;  but  both  in  winter  and  summer.  A  girl  noAV 
about  10  used  only  to  come  at  7,  and  stay  till 
about  8^  only,  because  the  mistress  thought  that  she 
was  too  little  to  work  so  long.    My  sister  Jessie,  now 


months.  We  have  one  hour  for  dinner,  but,  if  busy, 
sometimes  come  back  a  bit  sooner  if  avo  please, 
jjerhaps  at  ^  io  2  or  1-|,  and  stop  20  minutes  only 
instead  of  half-an-hour  for  tea.  Sometimes  take  some 
work  home.  At  the  house  that  Ave  Avork  for  there 
are,  I  should  think,  60  Avomen  and  girls  doing  the  same 
kind  of  Avork.  Some  are  littler  than  me.  They  sit 
a  deal  closer  than  Ave  do  here. 

[The  mistress  stated  that  they  did  at  times 
come  at  0  a.m.  and  work  till  8  p.m.,  or  so.] 


Mr.  "W  atts's,  Bonnet  Front  Maker  and  Wholesale  Milliner,  Russell  Street, 

London  Road. 

17.  The  manufactory  is  an  ordinary  uninhabited  dAvelling-house  in  a  small  street,  and  other  manu- 
factories of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  street  present  the  same  outward  appearance.  The  size  and 
height  of  rooms  in  such  a  house  are  not  well  suited  for  a  work,  parts  of  Avhich  depend  upon  heat,  imless 
special  provision  is  made  for  ventilation,  and  the  numbers  employed  in  each  room  limited.  Some,  but" 
not  apparently  enough,  ventilation  has  been  provided,  as  also  Avashing  conduits.  Twenty  young 
females  were  at  work  with  making-up  machines  in  what  would  be  but  a  very  moderate  bed-room. 
These  machines,  hoAvever,  are  heated  by  steam,  as  described  by  me  in  the  case  of  a  London  manu- 
factory in  the  Appendix  to  your  First  Report  (see  Lace-finishing  Evidence,  Messrs.  M'Pherson  and 
Vorley's),  instead  of  by  gas  as  formerly,  and  as  usual  at  Nottingham.  The  improvement  as  regards  the 
state  of  air  and  health  is  stated  (b.  18,  19)  to  hcve  been  very  marked.  The  air  in  February  was  not 
noticeably  oppressive. 

18.  Mr.  Watts. — My  business  is  chiefly  lappet  or  under  that  age  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided;  but 
bonnet-front  making,  but  includes  other  articles  of  sometimes  a  youngei"  girl  Avill  be  sharper  and  more 
Avholesale  millinery,  such  as  children's  hoods,  nets,  &c.  useful  than  one  avIio  is  over  it.  The  hours 
My  numbers  are  noAV  at  their  lowest,  viz.,  about  70  ;  are  from  8  till  8,  but  they  generally  give  over  at  6, 
but  at  my  fullest  time  they  are  nearly  150,  all  females  But  about  Whitsuntide  is  always  a  very  busy  time, 
but  four  or  five.  About  a  full  third  of  the  whole  and  then  usually  for  tAvo  or  three  Aveeks,  but  never, 
number,  whether  largo  or  small,  will  be  under  I  think,  above  three  weeks  running,  and  in  occasional 
18,  but  very  few  under  13.    I  do  not  take  them    instances  at  other  times,  for  shipping  or  pressing 
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Wearing  orders,  they  work  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  ;  but  they 
Apparel.  g^^jj  j^^^^g  their  regular  meal  times  then.  The  rule 
is  for  most  to  have  tea,  and  breakfast  if  they  come 
early,  in  here,  and  hot  water  is  provided  for  them. 
Mr. J. E.White.  For  dinner,  they  go  or  stay,  as  they  please  ;  but  they 
cannot  work  then,  as  the  steam  is  turned  off'  for  the 
hour. 

There  are  a  number  of  bonnet-front  manufactories 
in  Manchester — I  can  count  a  dozen — several  of  them 
in  this  street,  and  most,  I  think,  in  what  have  been 
occupied  as  dwelling-houses  like  this.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  is  so  large  as  mine,  and  some 
are  much  smaller,  employing  perhaps  a  third  of  my 
number.  The  kind  and  system  of  work  is,  I  believe^ 
the  same  as  mine  in  all  ;  and  they  must,  I  should  say, 
be  governed  by  the  same  circumstances  with  regard 
to  hours. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  people  suffer  in  health  much 
from  the  heat,  though  I  often  notice  it  myself  on 
entering  a  room  ;  and  in  very  hot  weather,  sometimes 
a  little  faintness  comes  over  some.  When,  however, 
gas  was  used  for  the  making-up  machines,  the  health 
was  really  affected.  Indeed  it  was  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  gas  which  led  me  to  adopt  s^eam  instead, 
though  as  I  have  a  large  number  of  moulds  the  steam 
is,  I  think,  also  cheaper  to  me.  It  might  be  the 
reverse  if  I  had  only  a  few.  The  article  produced  is 
the  same  whether  gas  or  steam  is  used,  but  a  different 
kind  of  machine  is  required.  I  have  put  ventilators 
in  the  chimneys,  and  should  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can 
to  improve  the  healthiness  of  the  place.  I  have  put 
up  washing  places  ;  they  want  them. 

There  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  whatever,  as 
far  as  carrying  on  the  work  is  concerned,  in  having 
two  sets  of  young  girls,  if  all  under  13  were  required 
to  go  to  school  part  of  their  time  ;  but  as  I  have 
so  few  of  these,  I  should  probably  cease  to  have  any. 
Still  if  I  had  any  because  they  were  sharp,  I  could 
easily  put  others  in  their  place  for  the  other  half  of 
their  time.  There  are  plenty  always  to  be  got,  and 
I  refuse  girls  of  that  age  ahnost  daily. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  keep  the  day  within 
regular  hours.  There  are  difficulties  in  such  light 
and  fancy  materials  as  I  use  which  do  not  apply  to 
heavier  goods.  There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  what 
will  be  wanted,  and  the  articles  are  perishable,  and 
take  such  an  enormous  amount  of  space  in  proportion 
to  their  value.  They  would  spoil  in  a  few  days  from 
dust,  &c.  if  kept  here  ;  and  though,  if  properly  stored, 
they  would  keep  two  or  three  weeks  without  hurting, 
the  space  required  would  be  too  costly.  Warehouses 
have  to  keep  large  stores  ;  one  that  I  know.  I  should 
say,  to  do  its  ordinary  business,  must  keep  3,000  or 


4,000  boxes  ;  and  another,  which  is  being  altered 
chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  storing  them,  4,000  or 
5,000.  Probably,  ' ."  the  sale  is  very  large,  many  are 
sent  out  from  the  warehouses  the  same  day  that  they 
are  taken  in  ;  perhaps,  on  the  average,  they  may  be 
in  it  from  one  to  three  weeks,  not  more. 

The  busy  season  is  very  uniform,  and  can  be 
reckoned  upon,  but  't  does  not  follow  that  extra  hands 
can  be  supplied.  The  other  manufacturers  of  the 
same  kind  are  busy  at  the  same  time,  and  there  might 
not  be  enough  afloat.  It  takes  some  time  to  teach  the 
work,  six  or  eight  months,  to  c^o  it  well,  and  perhaps 
a  couple  to  do  ij  passably.  I.:  might  not  be  worth 
while  for  any  to  learn,  or  for  me  to  teach  therr.,  merely 
for  the  season.  When,  however,  I  do  fill  up  my  full 
numbers,  I  generally  have  to  do  it  by  training  new 
hands. 

I  give  out  whatever  work  can  be  done  by  hand, 
such  as  making  hair  nets,  &c.,  which  is  done  in  private 
houses  ;  and  I  know  that  girls  have  taken  it  home 
from  here  to  do.  People  who  do  this  work  may  be 
classed  as  milliners.  If  late  work  were  prohibited  in 
large  places  like  mine,  I  think  it  would  be  important 
to  reach  the  milliners  who  work  in  houses  too,  other- 
wise in  a  busy  time  it  might  be  unjust  to  me,  as  they 
would  get  the  work. 

19.  31iss  Fail. — Worked  for  a  year  at  a  making-up 
machine  heated  by  gas.  That  was  very  injurious  to 
health,  especially  causing  headache.  Was  very  seldom 
without  it,  and  several  times  had  to  leave  work  for  it. 
Would  have  given  up  the  work  entirely,  but  for  steani 
being  used  instead  of  gas,  as  it  is  now.  Constitutions 
differ,  but  all  find  uhe  steam  much  the  best.  Am  more 
free  from  the  headache  now,  but  of  course  when  the 
hours  are  long  I  find  it  out.  Occasionally  they  are 
very  long,  viz.,  from  6  and  even  5  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  ; 
but  usually  they  are  very  nice,  viz.,  8  till  6.  When 
Ave  come  in  summer  the  room  is  so  intensely  hot 
that  you  can  hardly  bear  it. 

20.  Georgina  Carse,  age  14. — Gauffi'c.  Think  I 
was  not  9  when  I  came  here.  Have  very  good  health. 
It  is  just  the  right  warmth.  When  busy  come  at 
6  a.m.  and  leave  at  8  p.m.,  or  sometimes  9.  Have  not 
worked  till  9  for  more  than  a  week  together.  We  are ' 
busy  three  months  in  the  year. 

Am  a  good  readei;,  not  such  a  good  writer. 

21.  Sarah  Ann  Flenn,  age  10.  —  Was  only  six 
months  at  day-school,  but  go  on  Sundays.  Know  the  i 
letters,  not  all.  Have  never  been  out  in  the  country — 
the  fields — at  all.  Do  not  know  what  a  primrose  or  a  f 
violet  is.  Lily  and  rose  are  flowers.  Have  heard  the  ^ 
Queen's  name  mentioned,  but  forget  it. 


22.  When  in  Manchester  I  had  seen  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  and  understood  from  him  that,' 
to  his  knowledge,  there  was  now  no  Dress-makers'  Association  in  Manchester,  but  finding  that  there  I 
had  been  one  instituted  a  few  years  ago,  and  doubting  if  I  had  understood  him  correctly,  I  wrote  to  him  I 
on  the  point. 


23.  Manchester,  77,  Moseley  Street, 

Dear  Mr.  White,  6th  June  1 864. 

I  15EG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  matters  in  this  city  con- 
nected with  dress-makers  and  needlewomen  generally. 
My  reply  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
fact  is,  our  Dress-makers'  "  Association  "  (of  which  I 
was  a  member  a  few  years  ago)  ceases  to  exist,  from 
I  believe  a  less  need  of  it  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  girls  employed  in  houses  of  business  are  far 
better  cared  for  than  they  were  formerly,  and  that 
there  is  a  grooving  feeling  amongst  the  people  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  their  power  in  preventing  the 


abuse  of  labour.    I  have  been  informed  that  em- 
ployers or  customers  are  more  considerate  now  than  ] 
at  one  time,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  less  push  l 
towards  the  end  of  the  week.    Of  course,  every  ruleS 
has  its  exceptions,  and  so  it  is  in  this  case. 

In  haste, 

Believe  me,  &c. 
Thos.  Turner. 
P.S. — The  memorable  meeting  (which  you  allude  | 
to)  held  in  our  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  j 
Bishop,  and  which  my  benevolent  friend,  Mr. ; 
Grainger,  attended,  was  productive  of  an  amazing: 
amount  of  good.  ■  i 


24.  The  following  account  of  the  state  of  some  of  the  wareliouses  in  Manchester  where  females  work ' 
is  taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  in  1860  by  a  medical  gentleman  of 
long  experience,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information,  and  who  kindly  referred  me  to  this  paper  for  it. 
So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  has  been  no  particular  change  in  the  character  of  the  places  in  the, 
interval.    The  term  "  women  "  is  used  as  including  girls. 


25.  Having  seen  Mr.  Adam's  (lace)  warehouse  (at 
Nottingham)  described  in  this  paper  as  "  a  model 


"  warehouse,"  and  learned  his  wise  arrangements 
for  the  good  of  his  hands,  I  naturally  bethought  me , 


il 
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of  looking  into  the  condition  of  those  warehouses  in 
Manchester  where  females  work.  I  was  not  pre- 
viously aware  of  the  great  number  of  women  who 
iind  employment  in  our  warehouses  at  *  frill-making, 
cap-making,  and  the  like,  amounting,  1  am  credibly 
informed  to  several  thousands.  By  the  permission 
of  various  masters,  kindly  and  frankly  given  me,  I 
have  looked  through  10  warehouses,  employing 
about  1,100  women,  and  of  these  only  two  can  be 
said  to  be  commodious  and  well  aired.  Ii  the  work- 
rooms of  four  or  five,  the  cubic  air  space  per  woman 
was  excessively  small,  and  the  atmosphere  polluted 
by  gas-stoves  and  gas-lights.  In  one  of  these  ware- 
houses I  noticed  a  long  low  room  of  less  than  4,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  wnere  sat  50  women,  and 
in  an  adjoining  room,  of  not  more  than  1,800  cubic 
feet,  there  worked  24  women  ;  and  the  air  space 
of  the  rooms  in  several  of  the  other  warehouses, 
with  reference  to  the  number  working  in  them,  was 
little,  if  at  all,  greater.  The  atmosphere  in  these  was 
very  bad  ;  and  when,  in  one  instance,  I  expressed  my. 
surjn-ise  that  a  window  was  not  kept  open,  my  atten- 
dant replied  that  the  inmates  shut  any  window  he 
might  open  as  soon  as  he  turned  his  back.  On  this 
I  asked  one  of  the  women  what  made  them  do  so  ; 
to  which  she  answered,  the  place  was  so  hot  that  an 
open  window  produced  draughts  such  as  nobody  could 
endure.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine 
the  incommodiousness  of  several  of  these  warehouses, 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  work- 
rooms, without  paying  them  a  visit ;  and  a  remedy 
for  such  evils  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  reason  is 
this  :  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  Manchester  in  which 
women  work  were  originally  erected,  not  for  ware- 
house purposes,  but  as  dwelling-houses  ;  and  the 
work-rooms — once  used  as  nurseries  and  sleeping- 
apartments,  perhaps — are  now  occupied  by  nine  or 
ten  times  the  number  of  persons  they  were  originally 
meant  to  accommodate.! 

*  Bonnet  fronts  are  so  called. — J.E.W. 

f  This  transmutation  of  dwelling-liouses  into  warehouses 
in  Manchester  is  a  subject  of  considerable  local  interest  and 
curiosity.    The  following  account  of  it,  with  the  rise  and  ex- 


What,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  is  the  physical  Wearing 
and  moral  condition  of  the  women  in  these,  for  the  Apparel, 
most  part,  badly  ventilated  warehouses  ?  I  do  not  find  , 
that  they  work  longer  hours  than  in  Mr.  Adams's  ^andiester. 
establishment;  and  they  cease  earlier  than  his  hands  Mr  J  E  Whits 

on  the  Saturday.    With  respect  to  health,  I  noticed  .  

in  many  tliat  sallowness  oi  complexion  which  indicates  b. 
a  depressed  state  of  vitality  ;  but  were  it  found  that 
the  health  does  not  absolutely  break  down,  this  would 
make  little  in  favour  of  the  sanitary  state  of  these 
warehouses.  The  female  sex,  when  in  the  spring- 
time of  life — between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five — bear  up  surprisingly  under  such  causes  of 
physical  exhaustion  as  - these,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  they  do  not  sleep  on  the  pre- 
mises,— the  case  in  many  of  the  Lonuon  warehouses, — 
but  walk  night  and  morning  to  and  from  their  own 
homes,  which  lie  often  at  considerable  distances.^ 
Concerning  their  moral  condition,  I  would  speak  with 
caution.  *  *  *  A  friend,  whose  official  duties  make 
him  familar  with  the  state  of  our  lower  classes,  tells 
me  that  when  trade  is  brisk  the  women's  work-rooms 
are  generally  overcrowded  ;  and  being  in  most 
instances  badly  ventilated,  a  state  of  atmosjihere  is 
produced  injurious  to  health,  depressing  to  the  sj^irits, 
and  disposing  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as 
well  as  to  such  excitements  as  the  dancing -room  and 
theatre.  *  *  *  This,  it  must  bo  admitted,  is  not  a 
cheering  picture.  If  lodging-houses,  factories,  and 
print-works  are  thought  to  require  inspection,  these 
work-rooms,  it  will  perhaps  be  conceded,  equally 
demand  it  ;  assuredly  this  is  a  form  of  social  evil 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 


tension  of  the  different  branches  of  our  trade,  I  have  from 
Mr.  David  Bellhouse,  than  whom,  from  his  great  local  know- 
ledge, no  one  is  more  competent  to  supply  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion. (The  detailed  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Paper  in 
this  note  is  here  omitted. — J.E.W.) 

J  I  am  informed  by  an  experienced  upper  servant  in  one  of 
our  warehouses,  who  used  to  be  in  a  London  house,  that  thefe 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hands  remain  and  sleep  on 
the  premises,  the  beds  often  laid  in  corridors  and  other  close 
quarters.  (This  note  also  is  by  the  writer  of  the  Paper. — J.E.W. ) 


SHEFFIELD. 
Miss  Barry's,  Dress-maker,  Norfolk  Street. 


Sheffield. 


26.  Miss  Barry. — All  the  persons  in  my  employment 
but  one,  a  near  relation  of  my  own  of  whom  I  take 
charge,  are  over  18.  Apprentices  do  not  suit  me. 
The  usual  custom  in  the  trade  is  to  take  them  with 
a  written  agreement  drawn  up,  but  in  this  usually 
nothing  is  said  about  the  hours  of  work.  When  an 
apprentice  is  taken  into  the  house  to  board,  there 
is  always  a  premium,  and  generally  pretty  high, 
e.  g.,  201.,  30/.,  or  40Z.  It  is  when  they  live  in  the 
house  that  they  are  worked  the  longest.  When  they 
do  not,  they  generally  go  home  for  an  hour  at  dinner, 
and  leave  at  the  regular  hour,  even  in  busy  times. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  stay  late.  Those  in 
the  house  do  not  get  so  long  a  time  for  dinner. 
Assistants  who  board  in  their  employer's  house  are 
paid  at  a  certain  rate  whether  there  is  full  work  or 
not,  and  therefore  feel  bound  to  work  late  when  they 
are  wanted  without  any  extra  pay.  I  went  as  ap- 
prentice myself,  at  a  place  near  London,  where  they 
said  that  the  hours  were  from  8  till  8,  but  they 
wanted  to  get  us.  up  at  7  a.m.  and  keep  us  at  work 
till  10  p.m.,  but  I  objected,  and  having  a  good  home 
to  go  to,  I  left  in  six  months  ;  but  there  are  others  who 
have  no  home  or  place  to  go,  and  must  stay  on  where 
they  are.  The  usual  time  of  proper  apprenticeship 
is  three  years.  Young  persons  after  being  out  of  ap- 
prenticeship, being  then  probably  about  16,  17,  or  18, 
often  go  up  to  London  houses  as  improvers. 

The  hours  in  Paris  are  not  nearly  so  long  as  in 
London.  I  have  been  in  houses  in  both.  In  Paris 
the  people  are  more  independent,  and  will  not  work 
so  hard.    Where  I  was  they  did  not  think  of  begins 
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ning  before  9  a.m.,  which  left  time  for  a  walk  before 
breakfast,  which  I  always  had,  and  they  generally 
clear  out  at  dusk  (^i.e.  in  summer  probably. — J.E.W.) 
I  would  never  work  there  beyond  11  p.m.  though 
some  did  till  1  or  2  a.m.  But  in  Paris  they  are 
not  paid  for  holidays  as  well  as  working  days  as 
they  are  in  England.  In  London,  where  I  Avas,  at  a 
well  regulated  drapery  establishment  in  the  West 
End,  the  dress-makers  began  at  7,  and  the  milliners 
at  8.  Dress-making  is  much  more  laborious  than 
millinery.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  longer  hours  in 
London,  many  when  once  they  have  been  there  get 
to  like  its  amusements,  and  think  the  country  dull. 
One  that  I  had  from  London,  where  she  had  been 
overworked,  and  who  Avas  told  by  the  doctor  that  she 
was  killing  herself,  Avhen  she  had  been  here  a  short 
time  said  that  it  Avas  so  dull  that  she  must  go  back, 
but  she  has  noAv  come  to  like  this  place  well. 

My  thoroughly  busy  time  here  is  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  Aveeks  in  the  year,  and  at  other  times  my 
Avork  is  very  regular.  Ladies  are  not  so  unreasonable 
here  as  in  London.  While  people  press  so  for  their 
dresses,  I  do  not  see  hoAV  irreguhir  hours  can  be 
avoided,  though  it  is  a  great  pity.  If  the  Avork  was 
not  done  just  when  it  Avas  wanted,  the  customers 
would  go  elscAvhere.  A  private  establishment  is 
more  dependent  on  season  than  one  which  is  a  shop, 
for  unless  it  does  all  the  work  Avanted  in  the  season 
there  would  be  no  profits  at  all,  whereas  the  shop 
has  the  profits  of  ordinary  sale. 

There  has  been  a  great  prejudice  against  using 
machines.    My  workwoman  would  not  use  mine  at 
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first,  and 'Said  that  it  did  every  tiling  badly,  but  now 
she  likes  it,  and  can  get  through  many  times  the 
former  amount  of  work  with  it.  They  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  diminish  the  labour  in  many  ways. 

27.  3Iiss  Chapman,  first  hand. — I  was  obliged  by 
ill-health  to  leave  a  situation  in  a  veiy  large  and 
fashionable  establishment  in  London,  where  I  Avas 
last  year,  and,  though  much  better  now,  still  suffer 
from  a  complaint  in  my  chest  brought  on  there,  and 
have  a  cough.  I  had  uo  chest  complaint  before,  but 
there  was  twice  laid  up  Avith  what  the  doctor  called 
an  asthmatic  affection  of  the  air  tubes,  brought  on 
by  exposure  to  the  draught  of  a  window  by  which  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  and  by 
chills  from  going  down  to  the  cold  and  draughty 
dining  cellar  after  coming  from  the  hot  Avork-room. 
I  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  became  so  weak  that  I 
could  hardly  get  up  stairs  ;  and  finding  that  I  could 
not  get  there  the  rest  and  good  living  which  the 
doctor  said  that  I  must  have,  I  left  to  come  into  the 
country.  I  had  to  spend  pounds  in  a  year  there  in 
buying  proper  food  for  myself ;  and  many,  I  believe, 
spent  more  than  I  did. 

I  would  not  work  so  long  as  the  others  often  did, 
though  all  the  season,  which  Avas  very  long,  I  Avorked 
from  8  a.m.  till  11  p.m.,  Avhich  Avas  reckoned  the 
usual  time  in  the  season,  I  Avas  sure  that  my  Avorking 
longer  would  be  no  profit  to  my  employers,  and,  being 
a  first  hand  and  good  worker,  and  having  been  many 
years  in  the  business,  I  knew  that  I  was  valuable  to 
them,  and,  if  need  were,  could  easily  get  a  good 
situation  elsewhere,  so  could  venture  to  refuse.  I 
went  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  reference  from  a  house 
with  so  good  a  name.  It  is  this  poAver  of  giving  a 
reference  and  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  good  style  of 
work  which  enable  a  fashionable  house  to  command 
any  number  of  good  workers,  for  very  small  or  no 
salary,  as  improvers.  Indeed,  the  employer  thus 
has  an  almost  complete  hold  over  the  young  people, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  they  suffer  most.  If  one 
complains  or  objects  to  anything,  or  does  not  Avish  to 
stay  so  long  as  is  desired,  she  may  be  unable  to  get 
a  satisfactory  reference,  and  Avitliout  it  she  may  pro- 
bably be  unable  to  obtain  employment.  I  have  knoAvn 
many  kept  out  of  employment  for  months  for  Avant  of 
one. 

The  health  of  the  others  suffered  very  much  as 
well  as  my  OAvn.  In  the  16  months  that  I  Avas  there 
many  left  ill,  several  looking  as  if  they  Avcre  in  de- 
cline, and  tAvo  Avho  had  left  died  ;  but  this  by  no 
means  shoAvs  all  whose  health  suffered  from  the  long 
hours,  hot  Avork-rooms,  close  bed-rooms,  Avant  of 
good  food,  &e.  {Details  as  to  these  facts,  given 
very  minutely,  are  omitted.)  In  one  little  room 
Avhere  tAvo  cousins,  of  about 
apprenticed  by  an  uncle  at 
slept,  and  Avhich  was  so  small 
to  be  close  under  the  AvindoAv, 

seen  their  bed  dripping  Avet  from  the  rain,  and  they 
said  that  it  Avas  very  often  so.  One  had  a  dreadful 
cough.  The  hot  air  from  the  gas  coming  down  from 
the  low  ceilings  was  almost  unbearable  in  the 
evenings,  particularly  in  Avinter,  when  the  gas  Avas 
sometimes  lighted  all  day,  and  in  December  often 
by  2  o'clock.  At  these  times  I  could  scarcely  get 
through  the  day,  and  could  not  .-sit  up  at  night  at 
all.  I  could  not  describe  Avhat  I  suffered  then  from 
the  heat  coming  doAvn  on  my  head.    I  have  very 


16,  both  orphans, 
premiums  of  501., 
that  their  bed  had 
I  have  many  times 


often  seen  girls  faint  back  in  their  chairs  at  work,  or 
fall  on  the  floor  Avhen  getting  up  to  move.  If  so 
many  suffered,  more  or  less  seriously,  in .  the  short 
time  that  I  Avas  there,  Avhat  must  it  amount  to  in  a 
a  number  of  years  ?  I  believe  that  many  Avill  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  those  Avho,  knowing  of  such 
misery,  and  Avith  the  means  to  stop  it,  did  not  do  so. 

If  the  Avorkers  Avould  all  join  together  and  say  that 
they  Avould  not  submit,  in  fact,  Avould  strike,  as  men 
do,  the  practice  of  late  hours  might  be  stopped ;  but 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  stopped  otherwise. 
Where  I  have  Avorked  only  12  hours  a  day  I  am  sure 
that  Ave  got  through  much  more  Avork  in  proportion. 

The  late  hours  at  's,  the  house  Avhich  I  have 

spoken  of,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  generally,  Avere 
caused  by  bad  management.  Bills  Avere  often  made 
out  Avith  mistakes  in,  and  things  Avere  sent  to  Avrong 
places  or  mislaid.  Even  in  the  case  of  some  Avork  for 
one  of  the  Royal  Family,  an  article  Avhich  Avas  missing, 
about  Avhich  there  Avas  a  great  fuss  made,  was  found 
to  have  been  in  this  house  all  the  time.  The  fact 
Avas,  that  no  one  served  Avith  a  good  will  or  cared  for 
their  employers,  so  things  Avere  not  likely  to  be  well 
attended  to.  Another  great  cause  of  the  late  hours 
Avas  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  mistress.  Sometimes 
she  Avould  come  in  at  night  and  take  up  a  dress  when 
quite  finished,  and  look  at  it,  and  if  it  were  not  entirely 
to  her  taste,  Avliich  certainly  Avas  exquisite,  would 
take  the  scissors  and  slit  everything  up,  and  have  it 
all  done  over  again.  Sometimes  she  did  this  merely 
in  a  passion,  Avhen  the  dress  Avould  really  have  done 
quite  Avell  as  it  Avas,  as  was  plain,  because  sometimes 
it  Avas  made  ujd  just  the  same  again,  and  sent  off.  I 
believe  that  half  the  night-Avork  was  caused  by 
thoughtlessness  of  this  kind. 

Great  good  would  be  done  if  in  all  agreements  on 
behalf  of  young  jjeople  it  were  stipulated  that  they 
should  not  Avork  beyond  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
Young  people  should  in  all  cases  be  protected  by  such 
agreements,  and  their  friends  should  impress  upon 
them  not  to  Avork  longer,  otherAvise  the  young  people 
might  be  induced  by  threats  or  persuasion  to  give 
Avay.  An  apprentice  Avho  Avorked  under  me  had  it 
fixed  in  her  agreement  that  she  should  never  Avork 
beyond  9,  and  her  friends  told  her  not  to  do  so,  and 
the  consequence  Avas  that  she  very  seldom  did.  But 
generally  there  Avas  no  distinction  betAveen  the  hours 
of  the  apprentices  and  the  others.  But  in  very  many 
cases  those  Avho  board  in  the  houses  are  orphans  or 
Avilhout  homes.  Those  in  this  London  house  Avere  in 
this  condition,  and  these,  of  course,  Avere  glad  of  a 
home  of  any  kind,  and  unwilling  to  risk  losing  it  by 
being  too  independent. 

The  younger  ones  Avere  never  alloAved  to  go  out 
excej^t  on  Sunday.  There  was  no  place  for  them  to 
spend  that  day  in  if  it  Avas  Avet  or  they  Avere  unable 
to  go  out,  except  their  bed-rooms  or  the  Avork-rooms 
in  Avhicli  they  had  been  Avorking  probably  15  hours 
daily  all  the  week  before  ;  and  Avhen  it  Avas  dark 
only  one  gas-burner  Avas  alloAved  there.  We  first 
hands  and  the  show-room  young  people  had  a  room 
to  sit  in,  but  the  others  Avere  not  allowed  to  use  it. 
My  heart  often  used  to  ache  to  let  some  of  the  poor 
young  things  come  in. 

The  holiday  Avhich  Avas  alloAved  out  of  the  season 
was  often  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  work,  e.g.,  by 
threatening  that  if  they  did  not  sit  up  to  work  they 
should  not  have  any  holiday. 


Mrs.  Steel's,  Dress  and  Mantle  Maker,  Hanover  Street. 


28,  Mrs.  Steel. — I  have  had  many  years'  experience 
in  the  business,  both  as  employed  and  as  an  employer. 
From  Avhat  I  have  seen  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  keep  young  people .  at  Avork  so 
late  as  they  are  too  often  kept.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I 
heard  that  an  inquiry  was  coming,  my  remark  was 
that  if  I  was  visited  I  should  say,  that  if  mistresses 
would  mind  their  work  and  manage  it  Avell,  young 
people  need  not  be  slaves.  For  tliis,  hoAvever,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mistress  should  not  undertake 


more  Avork  than  she  can  do  in  a  reasonable  time,  and 
should  be  punctual  in  executing  her  orders,  and 
should  be  firm  and  insist  on  punctuality  in  her 
Avorkers.  I  act  on  this  principle,  and  am  always 
able  to  keep  to  my  time,  and  my  customers  know 
that  they  can  rely  upon  me,  and  also  that  on  their 
part  they  must  give  me  sufiicient  notice.  I  con- 
stantly have  AVOrk  a  month  beforehand.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  something  more  pressing  occurs,  and 
then  I  ask  if  those  whom  I  have  promised  can  waii 
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a  little.  It  filso  constantly  happens  tliat  I  cannot 
undertake  to  finish  work  in  the  time  asked,  and  if 
people  will  not  wait  till  I  can  promise  to  finish  their 
work  I  refuse  it.  In  this  way  of  course  I  lose  a 
good  deal,  but  I  gain  in  the  long  run.  I  have  not 
too  many  hands,  so  can  look  after  them  well.  Two 
are  about  15,  and  the  others  grown  up.  When  there 
is  more  than  these  can  do,  I  get  day-women  to  help. 
My  regular  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m., 
with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  supper  when  work 
is  done,  generally  a  little  l^efore  9.  I  give  the  young 
people  plenty  of  plainest  healthy  food,  as  I  knoAv 
that  they  require  it  ;  and  I  am  very  particular  to 
get  them  the  best  flour,  as  bread  is  really  their  chief 
support.  It  is  very  hungry  work.  Where  I  learned 
the  business,  at  Chesterfield,  the  hours  for  the  in-door 
apprentices  were  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m. 

I  insist  on  there  being  no  work  after  9.  It  is 
much  better  to  begin  early  in  the  morning.  I  have 
often  said,  when  I  have  seen  lights  late  in  other 
mistresses'  vvindovv^s,  that  I  am  sure  that  they  do  not 
really  get  through  more  vv^ork  with  late  hours  than  I 
do  with  shorter,  and  with  an  early  day  on  Saturday, 
viz.,  from  6  till  6,  which  I  always  alloAV,  as  I  know 
one  of  the  chief  milliners  in  tlie  town  does  also.  I 
also  alloAV  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  the  year.  My 
hours  are,  I  am  sure,  quite  as  much  as  I  can  stand 
myself.  It  is  impossible  of  course  to  regulate  busi- 
ness so  evenly  in  the  London  establishments.  Want 
of  pi'oper  space  for  work  is  a  great  mistake.  Even 
in  a  good  house  in  London  we  had  to  cut  out  on  our 
knees,  and  were  so  muddled  that  Ave  could  hardly 
tell  how  to  get  on.  At  a  house  in  Birmingham  in 
which  I  had  a  situation  there  was  no  regular  system 
of  hours  for  the  in-door  hands  Avhen  I  Avent.  They 
began  when  they  liked,  seldom  before  9  a.m.,  and  if 
they'  came  late  it  was  understood  that  they  must 
work  late,  and  in  any  case  finish  Avhat  there  Avas  to 
do.  They  had  sometimes  stayed  very  late,  but  as 
first  hand  I  asked  my  mistress  lea\'e  to  get  them  into 
a  more  regular  system.  She  said  that  I  could  never 
do  it,  but  I  did,  and  got  them  to  begin  at  8  and  leave 
off  at  8,  keeping  them  to  their  Avork  Avell  during  the 
day.  The  day-women,  hoAvever,  had  ahvays  come 
and  left  at  8,  as  they  could  not  be  got  to  stay  later. 
In  London  the  first  hands  are  much  to  blame  for  the 
late  hours,  as  they  do  not  keep  their  young  people  to 
their  work,  but  let  them  clutter-chatter,  and  so  Avaste 
time,  Avhich  must  be  made  up  afterAvards.  Some- 


times too  a  manager  is  in  fault  for  not  cutting  out  Wearing 

enougli  Avork  in  time,  and  half-an-hour  is  soon  wasted  Apparel, 

in  this  Avay.    If  principals  would  only  stir  themselves,  c;i~~ffi~i 

and  see  more  to  such  points,  girls  Avould  not  be  in  ^  ' 

such  a  state  as  they  are.    I  have  often  said  to  princi-  Mr.J.E  White. 

pals,  "  Ah  !  you  don't  attend  to  your  business  enough  

"  yourself,  and,  therefore,  your  inferiors  don't."  b. 

I  take  apprentices  usually  for  three  years,  Avith  a 
premium  or  a  yearly  payment,  but  Avithout  a  written 
agreement.  It  is  much  better  to  be  able  to  part,  if 
either  finds  out  that  it  does  not  suit  to  keep  on.  I 
have  given  up  one,  who  paid  201.  a  year,  simply 
because  she  did  not  get  on  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  no 
real  use  to  a  girl  to  be  kept  on  learning  if  she  has  not 
ability  enougii  ever  to  make  a  dress-maker. 

For  a  long  time  I  held  out  against  using  sewing 
machines,  thinking  that  it  Avould  deprive  people  of 
Avork  ;  but  it  saA'es  so  much  labour,  and  Avorks  so 
beautifully  even  for  the  finest  Avork,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  use  it,  and  I  noAv  see  that  the  macliine  is  a 
benefit  even  to  the  Avorkpeople  themselves.  They 
can  get  througli  so  much  more  Avith  it,  and  it  makes 
girls  clever,  because  they  have  not  to  spend  so  much 
time  over  plain  seAving,  but  get  on  sooner  to  finer  and 
higher  kinds  of  Avork.  It  saves  the  eyes  too  very 
much,  as  it  relieves  them  of  some  of  the  AA'ork  most 
trying  to  the  eyes,  e.g.,  stitching  bodies. 

My  health  suffered  much  from  the  long  hours  of 
work  at  a  London  dress-makers.  I  went  up  there 
from  the  country  a  strong,  fresh,  and  hearty  girl  of 
18  or  20,  but  in  nine  months  was  quite  Avhite  and 
like  a  skeleton,  and  had  to  go  aAvay,  and  my  mother 
said  that  I  should  never  go  back  to  London.  But  I 
had  become  so  fond  of  being  in  London,  that  after 
being  aAvay  for  towards  a  year  in  another  situation  I 
Avent  back.  But  in  the  heavy  season,  which  lasted 
for  about  three  months,  Ave  were  often  up  till  2  a.m., 
sometimes  for  several  nights  together,  and  all  had  to 
be  up  at  Avork  again  by  7  a.m.,  or  were  fined  Sd. 
each.  It  Avas  the  long  hours  alone  which  injured  me, 
for  we  had  every  comfort,  and  always  bread  and  a 
glass  of  wine  at  1 1  a.m.  Though  those  Avho  Avished 
could  spend  their  Sunday  Tl\  the  house,  it  Avas  under- 
stood that  the  mistress  liked  them  better  not  to  do  so. 
I  usually  spent  it  Avith  my  friends,  unless  I  liked 
better  to  lie  lale  in  bed.  But  I  knoAV  that  at  some 
houses  the  young  people  are  obliged  to  spend  Sunday 
out. 


The  Misses  Dixon's,  Dress-m 

29.  3Iiss  Dixon. — We  do  not  like  to  keep  our 
young  people  late.  But  Ave  have  had  scA-eral  persons 
come  here  who  had  left  other  places  in  the  town  on 
account  of  their  late  hours  there  ;  but  no  one  here 
just  noAV  has  spoken  of  being  kept  later  than  10. 
When  I  learned  the  business  in  this  toAvn  myself  as 
an  out-door  apprentice,  Ave  often  stayed  at  work  till 

11  and  12  p.m.,  and  sometimes  went  to  work  at 
7  a.m.  A  girl  could  not  refuse  Avithout  giving  great 
offence,  and  probably  would  somehoAV  be  got  to  leave, 
and  if  so,  would  lose  her  premium,  Avhich  foAV  could 
afford  to  do. 

When  two  of  my  sisters  learned  in  London  my 
parents  Avould  not  allow  them  to  board  in  the 
employer's  house,  as  that  would  pvit  them  so  much 
under  her  control  ;  and  they  stipulated  that  my  sisters 
should  work  only  from  8  till  8.  But  still,  though  they 
generally  did  not  come  till  11,  or   from    that  to 

12  p.m.,  my  parents  did  not  like  to  press  the  matter 
and  insist  on  the  agreement,  as  it  was  made  quite  a 
favour  by  the  employer  to  alloAV  my  sisters  to  board 
out. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  employment  of  young 
people  in  this  business  should  be  inquired  into,  but 
it  will  be  very  diflBcult  to  learn  the  real  facts,  as  in 
so  many  cases  they  will  not  be  alloAved  to  be  knoAvu. 
More  regular  hours  ought  to  be  secured  in  some  way. 
2. 


KERS,  Gell  Street  Terrace. 

Employers  may  do  a  good  deal  themselves  by  better 
arrangements  ;  but  there  are  often  good  objections  to 
taking  on  more  hands.  Persons  of  skill  and  of  good 
character  cannot  be  secured  for  mere  occasional  Avork, 
and  an  employer  does  not  like  to  engage  them  before  - 
hand  for  longer  periods,  for  fear  of  having  more  than 
should  turn  out  to  be  necessary.  A  great  objection 
is  felt  everywhere  to  taking  on  day-Avorkers,  because 
they  learn  the  patterns  and  styles,  Avhich  the  em- 
ployer of  course  wishes  to  keep  private.  My  sisters 
and  I  prefer  to  do  the  extra  Avork  ourselves,  and  have 
sat  up  many  nights  for  the  purpose. 

This  difficulty  might  be  met  in  some  degree  by 
giving  out  at  busy  times  the  plainer  and  easier  parts 
of  the  work,  and  doing  only  the  more  particular  in. 

We  do  not  like  to  keep  the  young  people  up  to  do 
the  extra  work,  because  it  is  bad  for  them,  and  Ave 
know  that  they  get  no  benefit  iu  return.  In  large 
establishments,  Avhere  it  is  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployers to  do  the  extra  work  by  their  own  personal 
extra  exertions,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  positive  right 
and  Avrong  to  employ  other  hands  or  find  some  way 
of  getting  the  AVork  done  Avithout  keeping  up  their  * 
Avorkers. 

A  good  deal  might  be  done  by  means  of  dress- 
makers' institutions,  like  the  London  one. 

If  such  places  were  more  numerous,  employers 
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Wearing  would  be  able  to  find  additional  hands,  however 

Apparel.  suddenly  they  were  wanted,  which  now  they  are 

  often  unable  to  do,  and  there  would  be  some  security 

Sheffield.  f^^j.  ^j^g  gQQ^j  character  of  the  persons  recommended. 

S~T~.r,..     Such  institutions  answer  well  in  the  case  of  servants, 
'.J.E. White.      T  n        -1  1      •    1     •        •    1,  • 
 ^     and,  if  adopted  more  extensively  in  this  business, 

li^  would  much  diminish  its  evils,  proving  a  benefit  alike 

to  employers,  the  employed,  and  the  unemployed, 
who  would  no  doubt  gladly  contribute  something  to 
the  support  of  such  institutions  in  return  for  the 
situations  obtained  by  their  means. 

30.  Miss  M.  J.  Corker. — I  left  another  house  in 
this  town,  where  I  was  an  out-door  apprentice,  to 
come  here,  partly  because  we  were  kept  beyond  our 
proper  time  in  the  evening,  viz.,  8,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  mistress  was  so  severe.  In  the  month  that 
I  was  there,  I  only  came  home  once  before  a  quarter 
to  9,  and  two  or  three  times  not  till  10.    At  about  7 


or  8  o'clock  we  used  to  be  sent  out  errands,  carrying 
something  home  to  customers,  and  such  long  distances 
that,  with  waiting  for  the  things,  it  took  two  or  three 
hours.  One  night  I  had  to  start  after  8,  and  go 
about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  then,  with  the  waiting,  could  not  get  back  till 
after  10.  I  Avas  14.  We  all  were  sent  out  on  errands 
at  night  in  the  same  way. 

31.  Miss  E.  Brown. — There  are  four  besides  my- 
self here  under  18.  All  live  away.  Our  hours  are 
from  8  till  7,  and  we  always  have  an  hour  for  dinner 
and  half-an~hour  for  tea.  We  have  never  stayed 
later  than  8^^. 

At  another  place  in  this  town,  where  no  one  be- 
sides myself  was  employed,  I  went  at  81  a.m.,  and 
generally  stayed  till  %\,  very  often  till  9,  and  I  have 
stayed  till  10. 


Miss  Steel's,  Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield. 


Have  generally  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half-an-hour 
for  tea.  Work  does  not  do  me  any  harm,  because  I 
get  a  walk  of  two  miles  each  way,  coming  here  and 
going  home. 


32.  Miss  Moxon,  assistant. — Work  from  8-1-  till 
8^  in  a  general  way  ;  never  leave  later  than  10,  but 
sometimes  when  busy  stay  here  all  night,  but  do  not 
work  later  than  12  then,  and  begin  again  at  about  7. 

33.  I  visited  in  Sheffield  another  private  house,  with  mttch  the  same  kind  of  business  and  hours  as 
the  above,  and  two  or  three  shops  employing  milliners  and  dress-makers ;  the  hours  at  the  latter  being 
9  till  7  or  8,  with  meals,  the  hands  sometimes  staying  till  about  10,  but  not  later;  and  at  one  which 
employs  a  large  number,  an  assistant  stated  that  she  had  come  at  6  a.m. 


Kotherham. 


ROTHERHAM. 


Sometimes  we  began  at 
or  2  at  night. 


34.  Miss  . — I  am  manager  of  a  millinery  and 

mantle-making  establishment  here.  Only  one  or  two  of 
the  young  people  here  are  under  18.  The  hours  are 
from  8^  till  8^,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half-au- 
hour  for  tea,  but  the  hands  are  not  kept  very  strictly 
to  these  hours.  The  short  time  that  I  have  been  here, 
being  just  before  Christmas,  has  been  rather  busy. 
Last  Saturday  Avork  went  on  till  111  p.m.,  last  night 
(Monday)  till  10,  and  perhajjs  three  nights  in  all  as 
late  as  11.  The  hours  at  such  a  place  as  this  are 
very  different  from  what  they  are  in  London  and 
some  other  places  where  I  have  been.  Once  I  had 
only  16  hours  for  sleep  in  a  whole  fortnight. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  several  towns  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  In  one,  a  small  town  near 
Bradford,  my  health  was  so  ruined  by  two  years 
hard  work  that  for  a  long  time  afterAvards  I  could  not 
do  any  hard  work  at  all.  The  hours  were  nominally 
from  8  till  8,  but  in  the  season  they  were  really  very 
long,  and  we  used  to  begin  at  any  time  almost  ;  it 
just  depended  on  the  Avork. 
6  a.m.  and  worked  on  till  11,  12,  1 
Twice  while  there  I  Avorked  without  rest  from  Wed- 
nesday morning  till  Saturday  night.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  did  so,  and  did  it  of  my  OAvn  choice  ;  one  of 
the  times  it  was  not  even  known  by  the  employer 
but  what  I  had  been  to  bed.  But  it  was  my  place  to 
see  that  the  work  was  done  in  time,  and  it  would 
have  been  as  much  as  my  situation  Avas  worth  if  it 
Avas  not  done.  I  knew  that,  and  also  it  Avas  a  very 
comfortable  place,  otherwise  I  would  not  have  sat  up 
at  work  so  long.  The  fact  was  that  there  were  not 
enough  hands  employed  to  do  the  Avork  of  the  place, 
and  the  work  must  be  done.  Some  of  those  employed 
were  quite  young  ;  one  13,  one  14,  one  15,  one 
22,  &c. 

The  hands  were  too  few  likewise  for  the  work 
at  a  Lancashire  watering-place  where  I  took  a  situa- 
tion, but  the  work  in  consequence  fell  so  heavy 
on  me  as  fii^st  hand  that  I  would  not  stay,  and  left 
in  three  weeks.  The  work-room  was  good,  but 
there  Avas  neither  comfort  nor  cleanliness  in  the 
house,  and  in  summer  it  was  very  unhealthy. 
The  food  was  bad,  and  there  was  not  enough  in 
quantity,  and  too  short  time  to  eat  in.    Indeed,  in  all 


the  places  where  I  have  been,  though  good  in  most 
other  Avays,  the  general  custom  has  been  for  the 
in-door  hands  to  have  just  time  to  eat  their  meals,  and 
no  more, — a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  or  some- 
times 10  minutes,  and  sometimes  no  time  at  all, — but 
the  latter  is  chiefly  the  case  when  a  person  is  in  the 
shop  as  saleswoman.  I  went  to  this  place  as  milliner 
in  July,  and  was  the  ninth  milliner  Avhohad  filled  the 
place  since  the  Christmas  before,  so  that  you  can 
imagine  Avhat  sort  of  establishment  it  might  be.  There 
Avere  nine  dress-makers  and  milliners  in  all,  seven 
living  in  the  house,  and  six  in  one  room. 

At 'a  small  town  in  the  east  of  Yorkshire  I  had  to 
sit  up  many  nights  both  for  mourning  orders  and 
other  business.  The  hours  there  were  called  from 
8-^  till  8^,  and  the  younger ,  girls,  who  all  lived  away, 
usually  left  at  the  proper  hour,  except  perhaps  on 
Saturday  nights.  This  hoAvever  depends  very  much 
on  the  disposition  of  a  manager,  and  some  first 
hands  are  very  bad  in  this  respect.  I  should  not 
think  myself  of  doing  such  a  thing  as  keeping  the 
young  ones.  As  soon  however  as  the  young  ones 
come  to  be  useful  they  are  likely  to  be  kept  late 
if  they  are  wanted. 

In  London  in  the  season  the  mistress  did  not 
profess  to  have  any  fixed  hours.  It  would  not  have 
been  much  matter  if  she  did,  for  in  such  places  they 
are  not  taken  any  notice  of.  Sometimes  we  used  to 
get  up  at  2  01'  3  in  the  morning  and  Avork  on  till 
11  and  12  at  night,  sometimes  till  2  or  3  the  next 
morning.  There  was  Sunday-work  too  there  for  those 
who  Avould  do  it,  French  women  are  the  chief 
Sunday-Avorkers.  If  they  go  to  mass  in  the  morning 
they  feel  all  right,  and  think  no  more  of  working  on 
Sunday  than  any  other  common  week-day.  The 
workers  consisted  chiefly  of  improvers,  some  about 
16  or  17  years  of  age,  Avho  came  up  for  a  short  time 
and  paid  a  fee,  say  for  a  month  paying  two  guineas, 
and  then  had  good  situations  found  for  them  by  the 
mistress.  The  house  arrangements  were  not  at  all 
comfortable. 

But  at  other  places,  and  indeed  all  where  I  have 
been,  with  the  two  exceptions  that  I  have  named,  the 
rooms  both  for  work  and  sleeping,  meals,  and  house 
arrangements  have  been  very  good     In  Manchester, 
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at  a  first-rate  house  (which  I  visited  afterwards, 
J.  E.  W.)  we  found  the  half  daj,  which  each  half  of 
the  hands  got  on  alternate  Saturdays,  a  great  relief. 
It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  out  of  doors  by  daylight. 

I  wish  that  all  these  matters  now  being  inquired 
into  had  been  attended  to  a  few  years  ago,  before  I 
began.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  business  altogether 
to  avoid  pressure  of  work,  but  good  management  and 
punctuality  Avill  do  much  towards  it. 


35.  Mrs.  Dawson,  dress-maker,  Clifton  Bank. — My 
hours  are  from  9  till  8.  My  own  health  has  suffered 
so  from  late  work  that  I  would  not  think  of  allowing 
it  here.  I  have  had  several  bad  illnesses,  and  cannot 
now  sit  past  10  o'clock.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake 
for  people  to  say,  as  some  do,  if  they  have  a  weakly 
child,  that  they  will  on  that  account  bring  her  up  to 
the  millinery  business.     Milliners  ought  to  be  very 


strong.  In  one  house  in  which  I  was  we  often  had  to 
Avork  till  broad  daylight,  simply  because  there  was 
such  waste  of  time  by  day,  and  no  business  manage- 
ment at  all ;  indeed  the  business  failed.  I  had  to  leave 
from  ill-health.  When  I  was  an  apprentice,  between 
14  and  16  years  old,  we  worked  like  this,  and  have 
had  to  be  up  three  nights  a  week,  as  well  as  the  days, 
getting  only  two  or  three  hours'  sleep  to  refresh  us, 
and  have  been  busy  two  or  three  weeks  together  in 
this  way  ;  and  I  have  had  to  get  up  at  2  or  3  on 
Monday  morning  and  work  straight  away  till  Tuesday 
night,  with  sleejj  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  once  or  twice.  This,  however,  was  long  ago. 
The  hours  in  many  different  towns  in  the  middle  of 
England,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  were  more 
moderate,  though  sometimes  late,  and  much  the  same 
in  all,  and  in  all  I  have  been  well  off  for 
dation  in  work  and  bed  rooms. 


accommo- 


36.  I  visited  in  this  town  the  house  of  another  dress-rnaker  who  employed  no  one  but  two  young 
nieces,  but  these  as  regular  workers,  from  8  till  8  ;  and  also  a  draper's  shop,  employing  five  millinery 
and  mantle  makers,  as  many,  I  was  informed,  as  any  shop  in  the  town.  At  this  the  hours  are  from 
8  till  7,  and  Saturday  till  10.  The  master  of  a  millinery  establishment  stated  that  his  work  had 
sometimes  gone  on  till  12,  but  never  passed  1,  and  that  his  apprentices  did  not  work  beyond  10  p.m.; 
also  that  Saturday  night  was  usually  the  latest. 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Kotherhain. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


BARNSLEY. 
Miss  Norris's,  Dress-maker  and  Milliner. 


Barnsley. 


37.  Miss  Derbyshire,  head  assistant. — This  is  the 
first  business  in  the  town,  but  the  number  of  persons 
employed  is  small,  and  all  but  one  live  in  the  house. 
The  regular  hours  are  from  8  till  8,  but  in  the  busy 
times,  viz.,  for  about  six  or  eight  weeks  in  spring  and 
about  the  same  in  autumn,  they  are  longer,  e.g.,  from 
7-^  a.m.  till  9\  or  10  p.m.  There  are  also  a  few 
occasions,  perhaps  three  or  four  in  a  year,  such  as  balls, 
weddings,  &c.,  funerals,  &c.,  for  which  work  must  be 
finished  ;  but  I  have  not  known  work  here  later  than 
12.  The  meals  are  sometimes  short,  but  it  is  the 
workers'  fault.  Some  young  people  are  careless,  and 
employers  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  day's 
work.  In  work-rooms  it  is  a  general  principle  to  keep 
the  hands  up  to  the  mark  pretty  well.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  that. 

I  have  been  also  in  large  wholesale  houses.  One  was 
in  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  and  had  a  large  shipping 
business  for  Australia,  India,  America,  and  other 
places.      The  millinery  being  made  for  wholesale 


purposes,  and  an  immense  stock  kept,  the  hours,  which 
were  short,  viz.,  only  from  9  till  6,  were  also  regular 
throughout  the  year.  I  have  known  as  many  as 
3,000  or  4,000  bonnets  in  stock,  and  1,600  sent  off 
in  a  week.  There  were  80  milliners  in  my  room  at 
one  time,  besides  a  great  many  in  another.  The 
warehouses  are  generally  more  regular  than  private 
houses  as  they  keep  stocks,  whereas  private  houses 
of  course  only  make  to  particular  orders.  Ladies 
come  in  and  suggest  so  many  alterations  that  it  is 
more  trouble  than  to  make  the  thing  new. 

38.  Miss  Thacker,  assistant.— Have  only  been  here 
a  few  weeks,  so  cannot  speak  much  of  the  hours. 
The  work  and  bed  rooms  are  very  nice,  and  the  lady 
is  very  particular  about  us. 

In  two  small  towns  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, places  where  I  learned  and  improved  widiin 
the  last  five  years,  my  hours  were  from  8  till  8,  and 
never  beyond  10. 


39.  I  visited  another  private  dress-maker's  house  in  the  town,  where  the  business  was  conducted  in 
much  the  same  way  as  at  that  just  described,  but  the  hours  appeared  a  little  shorter.  I  was  informed 
the  drapers  in  the  town  employed  milliners  and  one  of  them  dress-makers. 


DONCASTEE. 
Mr.  Robinson's,  Draper,  &c. 


Doncaster. 


40.  Mrs.  Robinson. — We  generally  employ  about  18 
or  20  persons  in  millinery  and  dress-making,  never  any 
under  about  14  or  15  years  of  age.  We  have  a  separate 
house  for  boarders,  where  they  are  under  the  charge 
of  a  matron,  and  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
in  every  way.  We  find  that  it  answers  much  the 
best  to  treat  them  in  this  way.  We  get  a  better  class 
of  hands,  and  they  generally  stay  with  us  a  long 
time.  Those  whom  we  have  thus  as  boarders  are 
generally  a  respectable  class  of  orphans,  fatherless  or 
motherless,  sometimes  both.  One  whom  we  have 
now  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman. 

The  work-rooms  are  not  large,  but  are  well  ven- 
tilated, and  we  take  care  that  they  are  not  in  any 
way  detrimental  to  health.  The  hours  are  from 
8  till  8  in  summer,  and  from  8^  till  1^  in  winter. 
The  boarders  take  their  week-day  meals  at  the  shop 
premises,  and  have  only  half-an-hour  for  dinner, 
instead  of  an  hour  like  the  others.  The  time  in  which 
there  is  work  beyond  the  usual  hours  is  not  more  than 


three  months  in  the  year,  if  so  much,  and  then  they 
never  work  beyond  10  p.m.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  are  very  rare  occasions,  such  as  a  public  re- 
joicing, a  general  mourning,  or  a  ball.  I  should  think 
that  they  do  not  work  all  night  once  in  three  years. 
We  never  have  to  ask  them  to  stay  late,  but  they 
always  do  it  voluntarily,  and  often  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  work  all  night,  but  we  will  not  allow  it.  I  should 
think  it  blood  money  that  was  made  by  working  for 
such  hours  as  are  worked  in  London,  and  could  never 
have  a  quiet  conscience  with  it.  In  an  agricultural 
town  like  this  there  is  very  little  pressure.  People 
here  give  more  time,  and  will  consent  to  wait  for 
their  orders  if  necessary.  Even  here,  when  we  want 
to  get  extra  hands  as  day-workers  we  can  get  plenty ; 
they  are  glad  to  come  at  9s.  each,  as  they  learn  our 
style  and  improve  themselves.  This  is  a  great  objec- 
tion to  employing  them,  and  we  avoid  it  as  far  as 
we  can,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  better  than 
refusing  orders  or  overworking  the  other  hands. 
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Apparel, 

Doncaster. 

Mr.J.E.  White. 

Liverpool. 


41.  At  two  other  private  dress -makers,  only  a  few  are  employed,  now  living  on  the  premises.  The 
niivs  fivf.  much  the  same  as  the  above.    One  of  the  two  had  given  up  the  millinery  branch  in 


hours  are  much  the  same  as  the  above.  One  of  the  two 
consequence  of  some  of  the  drapers  in  town  taking  to  it. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Messes.  Sutherland  &  Co.'s,  Silk  Mercers,  Milliners,  and  Dress-makers,  Bold  Street. 

42.  Mr.  Stitherland.  —  Our  busmess  is  one  of 
quite  the  first  class.  The  establishments  cfirrying  on 
millinery  or  dressmaking  of  some  kind  in  this  street 
alone,  which  is  the  fashionable  part  for  them,  are  very 
numerous.  Besides  half-a-dozen  general  houses, 
there  are  probably  a  score  of  smaller  or  private 
houses,  most  of  them  employing  females  more  or  less. 
All  the  persons  in  our  employment  live  in  the  house, 
except  a  few  day  workers  that  we  take  on  in  the 
season.  Of  22  that  we  have  in  the  house  now  only 
one  I  believe  is  an  apprentice  under  18,  but  at  times 
we  have  two  or  three  apprentices,  never,  howevei', 
younger  than  about  16.  In  the  season  we  have  a  few 
more  assistants  in  the  house.  About  April  and  May 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  December  in  the  second,  Ave  do  as  much  as 
in  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  two  half  years.  The 
stated  hours  are  from  8J  till  8^,  but  for  perhaps  half 
the  year  the  milliners  might,  if  they  i:)leased,  finish 
between  6  and  7,  and  the  dressmakers  a  little  later  as 
their  work  takes  more  time  ;  but  there  is  no  recognised 
distinction  as  to  hours.  That  would  never  do  in 
the  same  house.  I  object  very  much  to  late  hours, 
and  am  gradually  bringing  about  an  improvement,  but 
they  cannot  be  altogether  avoided  in  busy  times,  and 
it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  the 
3'oung  peojjle  themselves  to  give  them  up.  They 
have  the  greatest  possible  dislike  to  being  early,  and 
would  prefer  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning  and  work 
even  till  12  or  1  at  night.  I  know  that  this  is  very 
bad  for  them,  and  am  always  telling  them  that  if  they 
would  but  drop  work  at  10  they  might  have  ])lenty  of 
rest  and  be  up  by  7.  But  if  they  stop  up  till  ?  they 
are  no  use  next  day.  I  feel  this  myself  if  I  occa- 
sionally am  up  late,  and  I  judge  the  same  of  them. 
I  believe  in  the  saying  that  one  hour's  sleep  before  12 
is  wortli  two  after.  In  the  season,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  late,  perhaps  till  10  or  11,  though 
not  regularly,  and  sometimes  later.  I  never,  however, 
have  asked  them  to  work  late,  but  they  do  it  of  them- 
selves. It  also  occasionally  happens  that  for  a  funeral 
or  some  exceptional  order  they  must  work  all  through 
the  night,  but  then  very  likely  next  day  they  may 
have  nothing  to  do.  Such  orders  cannot  be  refusetl 
or  customers  might  be  lost.     In  this  last  winter 


season  the  milliners  have  not  sat  up  at  all,  and  the 
dressmakers  have  only  sat  up  till  2  twice,  and  that 
was  against  my  wishes,  and  one  time  I  sent  them  oflT 
to  bed.  Winter  is  very  busy  from  the  number  of 
balls,  Avhich  give  almost  more  trouble  than  anything. 
There  are  not  so  many  of  these  here  in  summer.  In 
the  season,  if  \vc  are  very  busy,  they  begin  work  at 
6  a.m.,  and  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  up 
and  takes  a  great  deal  of  ringing,  it  is  better  for  them 
than  Avorking  so  much  later,  and  more  work  is  done 
and  more  satisfactorily. 

The  out-door  hands,  Avhen  here,  leave  punctually  at 
81,  unless  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do,  when  they  are 
paid  extra  for  staying  later,  and  they  ahvays  take 
their  full  meal  times,  i.e.  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  the 
in-door  hands  take  less.  Sometimes  the  latter  with 
dinner  and  Avaiting  about  afterAvards  take  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  They  always  dine  at  1  punc- 
tually to  the  minute.  There  is  no  regular  time  for 
their  going  out  of  doors  except  on  Sundays,  AA^hen 
they  go  Avhere  they  please,  and  I  should  never  refuse 
one  leave  to  go  out  any  time  if  she  had  occasion,  or 
wanted  a  day,  unless  it  Avere  impossible  to  spare  her. 
All  are  allowed  a  fortnight's  holiday  at  the  end  of 
summer  without  any  deduction  from  their  salary,  and 
tT>-o  or  three  Aveeks  longer  if  they  wish  Avith  a  deduc- 


tion. The  appi-entices  generally  have  three  weeks  or 
a  month.  I  find  very  little  ill  health  amongst  any  of 
them,  and  think  the  house,  Avhich  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive, about  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  seen  for  a 
business  of  this  kind.  Besides  comfortable  Avork  and 
bed  rooms,  they  have  dining  and  dressing  rooms. 

It  is,  I  should  say,  a  universal  rule  that  all  business 
establishments  are  better  and  more  regularly  con- 
ducted under  men  than  under  women.  Females  are 
by  nature  less  suited  for  business  transactions  of  all 
kinds,  and  have  much  less  system.  The  late  pro- 
prietor of  this  house.  Miss  Jane  Clarke,  of  London, 
had  several  establishments.  It  Avas  impossible  for  her 
to  attend  to  them  herself,  but  she  Avould  never  allow 
a  man  to  have  anything  to  do  Avith  them,  and  in  fact 
they  could  not  be  properly  regulated.  As  an  instance, 
she  ahvays  had  16  milliners  in  this  house,  Avhereas  Ave 
usually  have  only  six,  and  in  the  season  10  ;  but  by 
an  improvement  in  system  Ave  do  more  with  the 
smaller  than  she  did  Avith  the  larger  number.  She 
had  nearly  all  apprentices,  four  perhaps  Avhere  Ave 
have  one.  But  apprentices  cost  as  much  in  board  as 
groAvn  persons,  Avhile  fair  hands  can  ahvays  be  got  for 
about  £15  or  £20  a  year,  who  do  about  double  the 
Avork,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  economy  it  answers 
much  better  to  have  them.  I  also  consider  it  a  great 
advantage  for  tlie  principals  to  live  on  the  premises,  as 
I  do.  At  least,  I  am  sure  that  if  I  lived  aAvay  our 
business  Avould  not  be  nearly  so  Avell  conducted  as  it 
is.  The  young  people  are  of  course  more  circumspect, 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  greater  regularity  Avhen  the 
principals  are  knoAvn  to  be  on  the  spot. 

If  I  Avere  asked  Avhether  it  Avould  be  possible  to  do 
Avithout  night  wovk,  I  should  say  that  of  course  it  Avould 
if  it  Avere  laAA^,  but  that  it  Avould  be  to  the  injury  of 
all  concerned,  particularly  of  the  workers  themselves. 
They  Avould  much  prefer  to  viork  longer  for  certain 
parts  of  the  year  and  be  kept  employed  all  the  year 
round,  than  be  cast  off  as  they  must  be  if  more  hands 
had  to  be  employed  at  the  busy  times.  This  plan, 
Avhich  is  generally  adopted  in  Dublin,  Avhere  I  once 
lived,  Avould  be  greatly  to  their  injury  morally,  as  it 
is  here  as  far  as  it  is  practised.  As  a  pi-oof  of  the 
numbers  Avho  are  suffering  from  being  thus  throAvn 
out  of  employment  here,  I  have  just  had  in  tAVO 
days  nearly  90  applications  in  ansAver  to  an  anonymous 
advertisement  for  tAvo  milliners  and  a  foAv  good  dress- 
makers, most  of  them  from  persons  evidently  in  a 
miserable  state. 

43.  3liss  Burroiiglies,  first  hand  dressmaker. — 
This  is  a  very  steady  business,  though  slacker  before 
Easter  and  from  the  end  of  July  to  September,  in 
Avhich  period  Ave  go  for  our  holidays.  Perhaps  for 
tAvo  months  in  the  year  we  Avork  less  than  the 
nominal  hours,  but  from  March  to  July,  and  from 
October  to  January  are  our  seasons,  and  Ave  are  gene- 
rally quite  busy  then.  In  the  season  there  are  not 
many  nights  that  Ave  leave  off  before  10^  p.m.  We 
do  not  consider  that  late,  and  average  about  from  that 
to  \  \\,  but  Ave  are  not  oitcn  after  12,  and  perhaps  it 
does  not  happen  that  Ave  sit  up  all  night  more  than 
half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year  on  an  average.  Our 
employer,  Mr.  S.,  never  likes  us  to  Avork  after  IQA, 
We  do  so  because  the  Avork  must  be  done.  Besides 
the  seasons  accidental  things  come  in  to  make  us 
busy.  The  visit  of  the  Channel  fleet  made  us  dread- 
fully busy,  and  the  Shakspeare  ball  no  doubt  will, 
though  falling  out  of  the  season.  I  never  keep  the 
young  one  here  up  after  nine,  though  she  has  Avished 
to  stay.  Whether  the  young  api>rentices  Avork  as 
late  as  the  other  in-door  hands  depends  chiefly  upon 
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the  first  hand,  and  so,  in  a  great  measure,  does  the 
happiness  of  an  establishment. 

The  rooms  and  everything  are  very  comfortable 
here,  and  we  can  get  out  when  we  ask.  If  we  sit  up 
late,  we  always  have  something  to  eat.  All  the 
houses  of  business  in  this  part  of  the  town  are,  I 
think,  nice  for  comfort.  The  hours  are  shorter,  I 
believe,  where  there  is  a  large  shop  business  in 
addition  to  the  private. 

Till  five  years  ago,  when  I  came  here,  I  was  in  a 
private  millinery  and  dressmaking  house  in  Regent 
Street,  one  of  the  first  in  London,  so  I  know  what 
late  hours  are.  In  the  season  we  were  scarcely  ever 
off  work  at  night  till  12,  1,  or  2  o'clock,  and  as  often 
as  not  I  should  say,  we  began  at  6  a.m.  Indeed,  we 
have  got  up  at  6  a.m.,  and  not  gone  to  bed  I  am  sure 


till  2  or  3  a.m.  ;  in  the  season  this  was  very  frequent.  Wearing 
Before  a  drawing  room  we  always  sat  up  all  night.  -Apparel. 

I  went  there  as  an  improver,  and  sat  up  all  night  the  .  

second  night  that  I  was  there.    Those  apprentices  Liverpool, 
who  were  good  workers  sat  up  as  late  as  we  did  our-       j  ^  white. 

selves.    When  the  season  was  over  the  hours  were  "   

very  nice.  ]j. 

Some  were  very  strong,  and  seemed  not  to  be  hurt 
by  the  hard  woi'k,  others  felt  it  more.  We  used  to 
think  that  the  excitement  kept  us  up.  We  used  to 
have  nice  things  given  to  us,  e.g.,  an  egg  if  we  had 
been  sitting  up  late,  or  some  wine.  The  rules  were 
usually  very  lenient,  and  altogether  we  were  very 
happy.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  bad.  I  was  also  in 
a  house  in  Manchester  where  we  sat  very  late,  later 
than  here,  but  not  so  late  as  in  London. 


Miss  Scott's,  Millinek  and  Dressmaker,  Rodney  Street. 


44.  3Iiss  Scott. — I  have  three  in-door  and  three 
out-door  apprentices,  and  paid  assistants,"  of  whom 
three  live  in  the  house.  The  youngest  in-door  ap- 
prentice is  15  and  the  youngest  out-door  14.  The 
apprenticeship  of  both  kinds  is  for  two  years.  The 
out-door  hands  Avork  in  winter  from  9  to  8|-,  but  in 
summer  they  come  and  go  about  an  hour  earlier  ;  they 
have  always  a  full  hour  for  dinner  and  a  full  half 
hour  for  tea.  They  have  only  stayed  beyond  the 
usual  time  twice  in  the  Uyo  years  tlaat  I  have  been 
in  business.  The  in-door  liands  usually  work  longer, 
and  the  time  which  they  take  for  their  meals  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  work.  Sometimes  they  merely 
just  take  a  meal  and  return  to  work.  They  take  all 
their  meals  with  us.  The  spring  season  is  about 
from  April  to  July  ;  the  autumn  and  winter  last 
from  October  till  February,  and,  as  the  winter  season 
is  very  busy  with  night-work  for  balls,  there  is  little 
difference  between  this  and  the  spring.  All  the  year, 
except  August  and  September,  and  six  weeks  or  so 
before  Easter,  unless  it  comes  very  early,  when  parties 
are  not  so  much  stopped  by  Lent,  is  pretty  busy.  For 
about  six  months  or  so  of  this  time,  the  in-door 
hands  work  usually  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases,  till  12,  or  later,  but  not  much.  I  have 
seen  so  much  of  late  hours  myself,  and  know  so  well 
what  hard  work  it  is,  that  I  would  not  on  any  account 
have  any  in  my  house  go  through  what  I  have.  I 
have  been  in  three  private  houses  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  these  the  hours  were  far  longer.  For  weeks  and 
weeks  there,  I  have  never  expected  to  leave  woi'k 
before  12,  and  thought  that  pretty  good  time,  and 
many  and  many  a  time  have  been  obliged  to  work  all 
night,  going  to  bed  only  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
about  6  a.m.  But  after  being  up  tv/o  or  three  nights 
in  a  week,  you  get  so  tired  that  you  can  do  but  little. 
It  may  happen  that  it  is  necessary  to  sit  up  in  this 
way  to  finish  particular  orders,  and  that  after  this 
there  may  not  be  so  much  to  do.  Working  late  for 
long  together  is  very  wearing,  and  makes  the  work 
altogether  lag  l)ehind  so  by  day,  that  much  time  is 
lost  by  it.  I  know  this,  and  when  I  see  any  getting 
tired,  tell  them  that  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  sit  in 
the  work-room  most  of  the  time  myself,  and  cannot 
now  work  very  late,  and  when  I  leave,  all  do.  If 


they  were  kept  later,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
done  in  the  day  as  there  is.  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  my  hours  are  longer  than  they  are  in  other 
private  houses  here.  Having  a  small  number  of  in- 
door hands,  and  seing  a  great  deal  of  them,  we  hear  a 
good  deal  from  those  v/ho  come  from  other  places, 
and  should,  no  doubt,  if  my  hours  were  much  longer  : 
I  should  think  that  they  are  about  the  same.  Every- 
where, however,  that  I  have  heard  of  in  Liverpool, 
the  hours  are  far  shorter  now  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  I  cannot  say  at  all  to  what  this  is  owing. 
Certainly,  however,  where  the  employer  goes  much 
into  the  work-room  and  sees  to  the  work  herself, 
the  work  is  shorter  ;  because  this  enables  her  to  see 
that  the  work  is  going  on  properly,  and  that  no  time 
is  lost. 

My  young  people  get  out  on  Sunday.  There  is  no 
early  closing  on  Saturday  in  private  houses,  and  but 
little,  if  any,  in  shops. 

I  think  that  now  most  places  are  pretty  well  for 
comfort  of  living,  but  there  is  not  always  sufficient 
air,  at  least  there  was  not  in  some  rooms,  bed  as  well 
as  work-rooms,  in  which  I  have  been.  In  one  of  the 
leading  private  houses  where  I  was,  the  ceiling  of  a 
work-room  is  veiy  low.  My  own  work-rooms  are 
very  high.  In  one  of  the  houses  in  which  I  was,  now 
closed  however,  there  was  far  too  little  animal  food. 
Sometimes  there  was  none  at  all,  even  for  dinner,  i.  e, 
if  there  was  pudding.  The  work  is  very  exhausting, 
and  not  merely  the  work,  but  the  anxiety  and  other 
things  that  fall  on  the  first  hands,  or  show-room  hands, 
such  as  talking  to  ladies  while  fitting  on  things  and 
attending  to  their  wishes.  The  want  of  proper  sup- 
port, of  course,  makes  the  same  amount  of  work  more 
exhausting. 

45.  Miss  3I'Kee. — I  was  in  a  private  dressmaking 
house  at  Southport,  where  there  were  eight  living  in 
the  house,  including  three  or  four  apprentices.  We 
had  to  be  in  the  work-i'oom  a  little  before  9  a.m. 
Worked  in  the  slack  time  till  towards  9  p.m.,  or  a 
little  earlier,  and  in  the  busy  time  till  10  or  so.  We 
worked  sometimes  till  12  and  1,  but  not  later.  The 
largest  establishment  in  the  toAvn  was  in  a  draper's 
shop,  at  which  the  hours  v»'ere,  I  believe,  just  about 
the  same  as  ours. 


Miss  Newell's,  Milliner  ani 

46.  Miss  Newell. — Mine  is  one  of  the  first  private 
businesses.  I  employ  usually  about  30  persons,  of 
v/horn  now  four  are  apprentices  under  18.  The 
remainder  are  nearly  all  from  about  17  to  25  and 
single.  I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  them  hero  when 
they  once  settle,  as  they  do  early,  though  I  should 
often  be  glad  to  have  them.  Only  seven  live  in  the 
house,  who  are  all  heads  of  departments,  and  over  20. 
I  do  not  approve  of  having  many  in  the  house,  as  I 
live  here  myself,  and  there  are  but  few  rooms  to  spare, 
and  respectable  young  ladies  like  to  be  comforta!)le, 
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and  to  have  a  room  to  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
the  rooms  but  one.  I  have  had  ventilators  put  in  all 
the  work-rooms,  of  the  best  kind  as  I  was  told,  and 
my  doctor  has  been  all  through  the  house,  and  ap- 
proved of  the  rooms.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  the  rooms  ventilated,  and  I  am  a  practical  worker 
myself,  and  in  tlie  Avork-rooms  a  good  deal,  so  that  I, 
perhaps,  attend  the  more  to  their  state. 

The  out-door  hands  come  from  8^  till  8^,  and 
Avlictlier  they  go  home  for  dinner  or  tea,  or  bring 
them  here,  about  Avhich  tiiey  please  themselves,  they 
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Wearing  ^ake  their  full  hour  and  a  half  for  the  two.  The  in- 
■^£E!f!^'  *loor  hands  take,  say  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Liverpool  dinner,  according  to  the  work,  or,  if  not  busy,  per- 

■     haps  have  a  little  leisure  then.    I  have  fixed  break  - 
Mr  .J.  E.White,  fast  for  them  at  8^  on  purpose  to  enable  them  to  get 

  a  walk  first,  but  they  very  seldom  do,  and  as  they 

b.  are  of  reasonable  age  I  cannot,  of  course,  make  them  ; 

but  some  of  them  generally  have  occasion  to  be  out 
once  or  twice  or  more  times  during  the  week  in  the 
course  of  business  to  attend  ladies  at  then-  homes.  Of 
course  they  cannot  be  spared  otherwise  to  go  out  by 
day,  as  it  is  just  then  that  the  best  hands  are  most 
wanted  to  attend  to  customers.  Beginning  work  by 
about  9,  they  leave  off  at  diflFerent  times.  Perhaps  a 
third  of  the  year  they  leave  off  by  9,  at  other  times 
generally  at  9^  or  10  if  they  are  busy;  but  by  about  10 
or  a  little  after  the  room  is  always  cleared.  If  I  am 
busy  the  out-door  hands,  but  only  those  who  are  paid, 
not  the  apprentices,  make  a  quarter  of  a  day  extra, 
i.e.,  till  10  or  10^,  receiving  extra  pay.  I  prefer  this 
to  taking  occasional  extra  hands,  partly  because  it  is 


not  easy  to  get  them  good  enough  for  my  kind  of 
work,  and  partly  because  I  do  not  like  fresh  hands 
whom  I  do  not  know,  and  whom  I  cannot  rely  on 
with  equal  certainty,  even  if  they  are  good.  Most 
have  been  with  me  four  or  five  yeai's  or  longer,  some 
eight  or  nine.  A  certain  number  of  good  hands 
must  be  retained  anyhow.  This  is  an  obstacle  to 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  just  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  work.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year,  however,  at  which  I  am  Bure  to  be  busiest, 
as  in  spring,  and  in  December  and  January  when 
there  are  a  great  number  of  balls,  I  ;ilways  engage 
some  extra  hands.  I  should  say  that  the  hours  in 
other  houses  are  now  about  the  same  as  in  mine, 
though  they  were  longer  in  a  house  here  in  which  I 
was  engaged. 

47.  3Iiss  Hawkins,  millinery  assistant. — We  very 
seldom  stay  at  work  later  than  10  p.m.,  though  we 
have  done  so.  I  think  that  last  year  a  rule  was  made 
that  we  should  not  work  later  than  10. 


Mr.  J.  Pearce's,  Milliner,  Bold  Street. 


48.  Mr.  J.  Pearce. — My  business  is  millinery  only. 
Two  show-room  apprentices  and  six  paid  assistants 
live  in  the  house.  The  out-door  apprentices  leave 
strictly  to  the  time,  viz.,  8  p.m.,  except  perhaps  for 
six  Aveeks  or  a  couple  of  months  in  the  year,  when 
some  of  the  elder  may  stay  till  9.  They  begin  at  9. 
I  can  get  extra  hands  when  I  want  them,  but  I 
usually  keep  enough  good  hands  together,  the  work 
requiring  much  skill.  The  extra  work  falls  as  a  rule 
on  the  senior  and  paid  hands.  In  the  busy  time  they 
work  till  9,  and  very  rarely  till  10  ;  that  is  the  out- 
side. The  usual  hours  are  in  this  trade  are,  I  think, 
from  8^  till  8^,  and  are,  I  should  say,  seldom  longer 
than  mine  in  houses  equally  respectable.  Dress- 
making, however,  is  heavier  and  more  tedious  work 
than  millinery,  and  is  more  affected  by  balls  and 
parties.  But  the  two  businesses  are  now  done  very 
much  together,  and  where  they  are,  it  would  not, 
probably,  do  to  have  different  hours  for  the  two  sets 
of  hands  under  one  roof.  Generally  speaking,  I 
should  say  that  the  millinery  hands  are  of  a  higher 
class  and  better  educated  and  conducted.  I  often 
find  that  those  who  have  had  a  good  education,  as  for 
governesses,  prefer  coming  to  millinery  as  there  is 
less  drudgery. 

The  practice  of  drapers  carrying  on  millinery  and 
dressmaking  establishments  as  well,  has  grown  up 
here  almost  entirely  within  the  last  ten  years.  They 
are  driven  to  it  to  enable  them  to  sell  tlaeir  goods,  as 
good  milliners  and  dressmakers  object  to  making  up 
any  but  their  own.  Some  say  what  a  troublesome 
business  it  is,  but  that  they  cannot  do  without  it. 
This  must  very  much  diminish  the  number  of  private 
houses,  but  the  change  is  no  doubt  much  in  favour  of 
the  workers.     The  capital  is  greater  and  the  connec- 


tion with  hands  wider,  and  thus  more  hands  can  be 
commanded,  if  there  is  occasion,  than  by  a  mere 
private  house.  The  staff,  too,  is  larger,  and  necessi- 
tates more  system  and  supervision,  and  some  of  the 
hands  are  necessarily  more  or  less  strangers  to  the 
principals,  so  that  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to 
taking  on  new  and  unkno^vn  hands  that  is  felt  by 
private  mistresses.  Besides  the  very  fact  of  there 
being  a  larger  staff  affords  some  security  for  regularity, 
for  Avhat  half-a-dozen  Avould  submit  to,  50  together 
would  not. 

With  me,  and  jirobably  with  most  houses  of  the 
upper  class,  Saturday  is  rather  an  easier  day  than  the 
others.  Comparatively  little  business  is  done  in  Bold 
Street  shops  after  2  or  3  o'clock  p.m.,  and  as  things 
are  usually  wanted  to  be  finished  by  the  week's  end, 
they  must  of  course  be  delivered  or  sent  off  in  fair 
time.  There  is  however  little,  if  any,  difference  as  to 
the  time  of  closing,  though  I  believe  that  in  some 
cases  where  they  did  close  an  hour  later  than  on  other 
days,  they  now  close  at  the  same  time,  and  a  feeling 
seems  growing  for  doing  less  on  Saturday,  i.e.  amongst 
the  upper  classes.  In  the  lower  kinds  of.  business 
the  case  is  most  likely  just  the  other  way. 

49.  Miss  Collins,  in-door  assistant. — I  am  lately 
out  of  my  three  years'  apprenticeship  here,  which  I 
did  not  begin  till  17,  which  is  later  than  most.  In 
the  drive,  i.e.  for  about  two  or  three  months  in 
summer  and  a  couple  in  winter,  the  apprentices  have 
Avorked  pretty  regularly  till  9,  except  those  who  live 
far  off,  and  therefore  leave  at  8.  We  never  worked 
later  than  10,  and  that  only  for  very  large  orders. 
As  assistant,  I  have  not  worked  much  longer  than  as 
an  apprentice.  We  have  every  comfort  in  the  house 
in  every  way,  and  a  large  healthy  work-room. 


Mrs.  Roberts',  Dress-maker,  Pomona  Street. 


50.  Mrs.  Roberts. — I  employ  no  one  but  out-door 
appi'entices,  usually  only  two.  They  work  from  9^ 
till  8-|-  with  the  usual  meal  times  ;  or,  if  they  take 
only  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  they  leave  at  8.  An 
hour  longer,  or  12  hours,  is,  I  think,  the  usual  day 
in  houses  like  mine,  as  well  as  in  the  large  and 
general  houses.  Twelve  is,  I  should  say,  the  youngest 
age  at  which  girls  are  employed  by  any  dressmakers. 
I  never  let  any  stay  beyond  the  time,  1  had  too  much 
of  long  hours  myself  as  a  girl  years  ago  now.  My 
mistress  employed  no  one  but  six  out-door  appren- 
tices, most  of  whom  came  at  from  13  to  15  years  of 
age  for  three  years.  In  all  the  time  that  I  was  there 
we  worked  less  than  twelve  hours  only  Avhen  the 
mistress  was  away  for  a  fortnight  each  summer,  Avhen 
we  left  at  tea-time  ;  and  we  worked  as  little  as  twelve 
hours  only  about  February  and  August  ;  but  at  other 


times  we  never  got  out  before  10  p.m.,  though,  pos- 
sibly, we  may  not  have  been  quite  so  late  always  in 
winter,  and  for  weeks  together  we  stayed  till  1 1  p.m., 
or  after.  We  began  at  8  a.m.,  or,  in  winter,  when  the 
mornings  Avere  too  dark,  at  9  a.m.  One  time,  Avhen 
we  wanted  to  get  off  for  an  afternoon  to  see  Prince 
Albert,  we  agreed  to  make  it  up,  and  Avorked  all  the 
other  days  in  the  Aveek  from  6  in  the  morning  till  11 
at  night.  Sometimes  we  were  sent  out  on  errands 
after  our  work,  and  I  have  been  sent  out  as  late  as 
9\  p.m.  on  a  message  Avhich  took  an  hour's  Avalk  each 
Avay.  When  we  stayed  late,  the  youngest  stayed  as 
well  as  the  elder.  Mother  complained  of  our  being 
ahvays  kept  so  late,  but  it  did  not  do  much  good  ;  for, 
though  the  mistress  promised  that  we  should  leave 
early,  in  a  month  or  tAvo  it  Avas  just  the  same  again. 
I  should  not  have  stayed,  but  it  Avas  a  very  respectable 
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place,  and  mother  said  that  it  Avas  better  for  me  to 
put  up  with  it  than  to  leave  and  take  the  chance  of 
another  place.  Where  girls  pay  a  premium,  they  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  stay  on  anyhow,  though  they 
don't  like  a  place,  for  fear  of  losing  their  premium. 
I  do  not  think  that  my  health  was  really  injured  from 
the  long  work,  though  I  was  not  entii'ely  well,  for  I 
have  been  able  to  work  so  hard  since  for  myself  I 
never  sit  less  than  16  hours  a  day.  Still  a  sitting 
business  must  be  injui'ious,  particularly  if  a  girl  has 
a  delicate  constitution.  What  is  most  injurious,  how- 
ever, is  working  in  rooms  where  there  is  a  great  lot 
of  gas  and  bad  air,  as  there  often  is  both  in  the  rooms 
themselves  and  coming  up  from  shops  or  work-rooms 
below.  When  I  have  gone,  after  the  gas  has  been 
lighted  some  time,  into  the  show-room  in  a  large 
draper's  shop  here,  which  employs  a  great  many 
females  working  up  stairs,  I  have  felt  the  smell  so 
offensive,  almost  fit  to  strike  you  down.    I  am  almost 


positive  that  this  injui'es  the  workers.    When  I  was  Wearing 

apprentice,  we  had  a  very  nice  ventilated  work-room,  Apparel. 

which  I  think  did  a  great  deal  towards  keeping  us  .~ — 

well.    I  cannot  tell  what  in-door  hands  at  general  or  Liverpool. 

private  houses  may  do,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  jyj^.  j'^^hit 

now  some  are  working  all  night  for  this  great  fancy  ' 

ball  which  is  coming  on,  but  the  out-door  hands,  how-  b. 

ever,  are  seen  coming  out  in  the  streets  from  work, 

at  10  o'clock  or  later,  which  is  not  at  all  proper  for 

girls,  and  those  who  are  the  cause  of  it  will  have  a 

great  sin  to  answer  for.    Out-door  hands  do  not  have 

any  holiday,  except  Christmas-day  and  Good-Friday, 

but  I  suppose  that  they  can  demand  that.    We  never 

had  any  more  where  I  was,  nor  do  my  girls  here,  and 

I  think  that  the  rule  is  genei'al.    It  is  understood  that 

whatever  time  an  apprentice  loses  she  is  bound  to 

make  up  at  the  end  of  her  apprenticeship,  even  if  she 

loses  it  by  having  to  stay  away  for  illness. 


Messes.  J.  and  W.  Jepeeey  and  Co.'s,  Drapees,  &c.,  Compton  House. 


51.  Mr.  Watts. — This  establishment  is  very 
general  and  of  great  size.  Full  200  persons  are 
engaged  in  actual  work,  and  full  300  persons  live,  on 
the  premises.  Nine-tenths  of  the  workers  are  females 
engaged  in  millinery,  mantle  and  dress  making,  sewing, 
upholstery,  &c.  ;  about  25  or  30  of  them  are  under  the 
age  of  18.  Most  of  the  workers  come  at  8.30  a.m.,  and 
none  ever  stay  after  8  p.m.  ;  not  even  the  dressmakers 
and  milliners  in  the  height  of  our  season.  It  is 
unnecessary  anywhere,  in  London  or  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  it  most  certainly  is  useless,  for  when  the  young- 
ladies  work  late  at  night  they  are  fit  for  nothing  next 
morning  :  and  no  more  work  is  done  by  prolonging  the 
ordinary  hours  unreasonably.  I  became  convinced  of 
that  ^ome  time  ago,  but  we  then  had  a  forewoman  who 
was  obstinately  attached  to  the  old  plan  of  always 
working  late,  and  then  the  young  ladies  used  to  stay 
till  11  at  night  continually.  Five  years  ago  she  left 
us,  and  I  had  my  own  way  ;  the  result  of  which  has 
convinced  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  late  working- 
arises  solely  from  a  want  of  a  proper  system  of  manage- 
ment. It  may  be  in  most  cases  traced  to  the  habits  of 
the  ladies,  who  are  the  mistresses,  staying  to  serve  in 
their  shops  or  show-rooms  all  the  day,  leaving  their 
work-rooms,  if  not  without  proper  supervision,  at  all 
events  without  a  supply  of  work  to  be  employed  upon  : 
then,  when  their  shojs  is  closed,  and  no  more  customers 
will  come,  they  go  into  the  work-room  and  give  their 
orders  at  night.  It  is  with  ladies  that  this  is  especially 
the  case.  I  tell  the  forewoman  "  If  the  work  is  too  much 
for  you,  come  to  me  for  more  hands."  In  many  cases, 
however,  from  our  having  such  a  large  establishment, 
we  can  at  a  pressure  strip  one  department,  so  to  speak, 
that  we  may  help  another.  We  have  16  sewing 
machines  altogether,  and  we  do  all  that  we  can  by 
them  and  finish  as  befoi-e  by  hand.  None  of  the  dress- 
makers' or  milliners'  apprentices  are  among  the  number 
that  live  on  the  premises,  of  whom  there  are  more 
males  than  females.  We  found  that  when  we  had 
in-door  apprentices  of  that  class  the  mere  sitting  for 
the  ordinary  hours  of  the  day  work  made  them  un- 
healthy, even  though  we  used  to  send  them  out  after 
breakfast  for  a  two  hours'  walk  twice  a  week,  so  they 
all  live  at  home  and  go  home  for  dinner.  Our  in-door 
female  apjjrentices  are  all  in  the  shop  and  show  rooms, 
they  are  all  in  excellent  health  ;  they  are  standing  or 
moving  about  during  the  day,  and  sit  only  to  rest. 
The  bed-rooms  are  of  a  very  fair  size ;  never  mote  than 
three  and  generally  only  two  sleep  in  one  room.  A  bath 
room  is  attached.  G-reat  attention  has  always  been 
paid  to  ventilation  throughout  the  establishment,  and 
we  go  on  improving  the  premises  as  we  can,  and  hope 


that  in  two  years  or  so,  when  the  whole  block  of 
building  is  in  our  own  hands,  there  will  not  be  any- 
where a  more  spacious,  comfortable,  and  healthy  place, 
both  for  working  and  living  in  as  well  as  for  show. 

52.  Miss  Taylor,  head  of  millinery  department. 
— In  my  room  they  have  not  stopped  once  all  the  year 
after  8  p.m.,  and  we  have  had  a  more  than  usually 
busy  season.  It  is  entirely  the  forewoman's  fault  if 
they  have  to  work  late  ;  she  allows  them  to  loiter  in  the 
morning  or  doesn't  take  care  to  have  her  orders  early 
in  the  work-room.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  girls  to 
know  that  they  can  always  go  at  8  p.m.  ;  they  come 
at  8.30  a.m.,  and  are  ready  for  work  at  once.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  London  where  they  are  expected  to 
stop  till  i  1  or  12  at  night,  whatever  work  they  have 
to  do,  they  do  not  get  more  work  done  by  being  16 
hours  about  it  instead  of  only  12.  I  know  London 
work.  There  are  several  most  respectable  establish- 
ments here  in  Liverpool  where  the  young  ladies  never 
leave  till  1 1  or  half-past  11  at  night  in  our  season. 
The  private  houses,  that  is,  where  there  is  no  shop, 
are  Avorst. 

53.  Miss  Tanner,  first-hand  milliner. — I  have  been 
at  milliners'  establishments  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  and  in  business  for  myself  also.  I  am  sure 
that  wherever  I  have  been  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the 
manager  of  the  department  if  they  have  worked  late. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  if  you  once  get  into  the  habit 
of  working  late,  you  are  too  p-ostrate  the  next  day  to 
be  of  any  use  in  the  morning,  and  so  can't  recover 
yourself.  I  once  worked  all  night  and  was  ill  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards  :  thus  I  resolved  that  nothing 
should  induce  me  to  work  where  late  hours  wei-e  kept. 
I  will  not  work  in  London  now  ;  and  my  sole  reason 
for  refusing  is  my  dislike  of  the  system  pursued  there. 
You  can't  get  them  to  send  the  orders  up  into  the 
work-room  however  ready  you  may  be  to  begin  ;  but 
the  work-room  ought  to  be  and  always  could  be  kept 
well  supplied.  No  doubt  thei-e  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  season  in  London,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
time  misused.  If  the  girls  were  not  so  wearied  that 
their  fingers  are  sluggish  and  themselves  out  of  heart 
with  their  work,  they  could  do  in  10  hours  what  takes 
them  nearer  20. 

[The  evidence  relating-  to  the  above  house  had 
been  taken  some  time  previously  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Lord  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  but  for 
convenience  of  arrangement  it  is  inserted 
here  with  the  evidence  relating-  to  Liverpool 
collected  by  me.] 


Mes.  Wilson's,  Shirtmakee,  &c,,  Egypt  Street. 

54.  The  small  dwelling-house  parlour,  of  apparently  not  more  than  11  feet  square,  in  which  the 
needlewomen  work,  was  very  warm  and  close,  though  occupied  by  only  the  mistress  and  three  women, 
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far  less  than  the  number  that  have  worked  in  it.  _  The  house,  however,  is  of  a  comfortable  class,  and 
therefore  probably  gives  a  not  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  houses  in  which  girls  are  employed  on  the 
same  or  like  work. 


55.  WIrs.  Wilson. — I  employ  women  in  making  up 
Mr.J.E.White.  fl^e  shirts,  &c.,  which  I  take  out  from  shops,  and  use 

■   a  sewing  machine.    I  have  had  as  many  as  12  women 

^*  in  this  room.    The  regular  day  in  houses,  where  shirt 

work  is  done,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  in 
the  town,  is  12  hours  for  all,  girls  as  well  as  women. 
Mine  is  from  8  till  8,  or  8^  till  The  women  go 

home  to  meals  or  eat  tliem  here  as  they  please.  In  a 
shirt-room  a  girl  can  earn  about  5s.  a  week  on  plain 
work,  hut  we  do  rather  a  superior  kind. 

My  daughter,  now  18,  was  apprenticed  for  three 
years  in  one  of  the  large  fashionable  drapery  and 
dressmaking  establishments  here,  and  has  lately  be- 
come a  paid  out- door  hand  there.  She  began  at  5s. 
a  week  and  now  has  7s.  Those  who  go  on  well  rise 
Is.  a  year.  The  proper  hours  were  from  8^  till  8^, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea, 


which  I  believe  day-workers  have  at  all  such  places. 
The  hours,  however,  Avere  often  later,  but  since  the 
Government  Inspector*  went  round  a  short  time  ago, 
perhaps  a  year,  there  has  been  quite  a  different 
method  used  there,  more  hands  being  employed  and 
the  Avork  shortened  to  7^  p.m.,  being  also  more  regular, 
Avhich  is  much  better  for  young  girls.  So  she  does 
not  ever  work  late  as  tlie  others  used  to  do,  e.g.,  till 
10  aud  11  often,  and  sometimes  even  till  12.  The 
day-worliers  have  2d.  an  hour  for  Avorking  over  their 
time.  I  understand  that  other  places,  too,  are  all  on 
one  system  noAv,  and  that  the  girls  see  one  another 
leaving  the  different  houses  at 
time. 


night  at  the  same 


*  Another  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  visited  this 
and  some  other  houses  in  Liverpool  last  year. — J.  E.  W. 


56.  At  a  charitable  institution  called  the  Liverpool  "Society  in  aid  of  Unemployed  Needlewomen," 
women,  and  occasionally  girls,  are  provided  with  plain  needlework  and  a  proper  Avork  place.  It 
has  been  contemplated  to  use  the  institution  as  a  temporary  home  for  Avomen  of  the  poorer  class. 
I  obtained  some  account  of  the  Avay  in  Avhich  Avomen  and  girls  are  employed  at  common  needle- 
work in  small  houses,  from  one  of  the  number  at  Avork  named  


57.  Mary  Dingwell. — I  used  to  sew  at  home  to 
maintain  my  children,  being  a  AvidoAV,  but  am  glad  to 
be  here  instead,  because  I  am  sure  of  work,  and  it  is 
a  very  comfortable  place.  There  are  a  great  many 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  town  Avho  make  a  living  by 
employing  women  and  girls  on  Avork  Avhich  they  take 
out  from  shops,  chiefly  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  and 
children's  underclothing,  and  also  some  coarse  work, 
Buch  as  smocks,  &c.  Girls  are  not  employed  so 
under  about  13,  unless  they  are  very  clever.  In  such 
places  they  usually  work  from  8  till  8  with  an  hour 
allowed  for  dinner,  but  no  time  for  tea.  If  they  take 
any  it's  only  a  stolen  bite,  and  eA^en  at  dinner,  some 
just  take  a  bite  and  hurry  it  over  for  fear  of  losing 
time.  If,  howcA-er,  there  are  orders,  they  are  obliged 
to  work  over  hours  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  all 
night,  being  paid,  I  think,  \d.  an  hour  extra.  They 
are  all  anxious  to  do  this,  the  regular  pay  being 
very  small.  But  it  would  not  be  for  long  times  to- 
gether unless  they  were  very  busy.  They  will  earn 
about  5s.  a  week,  but  for  this  they  Avork  so  dreadful 
hard  and  must  never  lift  their  head.  Some  who  do 
finer  work,  such  as  stitching  button  holes,  earn  more, 
pei'haps  7s.  They  generally  Avork  for  fixed  pay  after 
they  have  been  tried  to  see  Avhat  they  can  do. 

Some  of  the  mistresses  are  very  poor  and  their 
houses  small  and  the  rooms  crowded  and  unhealthy. 


"Where  there  is  so  many  together,  Avith  the  gas,  and 
tlie  number  of  breaths  so  unpleasant,  it  is  very  in- 
jurious to  health,  and  they  are  so  liable  to  cold  at 
going  out.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  cold  and  comfort- 
less, Avitli  very  little  fire,  and  sometimes  so  cold  that 
they  can  scarcely  use  their  fingers,  and  if  they  don't 
Avork  quick  they  are  harassed  aud  Avorried  by  those 
that  employ  them. 

Using  the  gas  and  all,  and  the  white  work,  aud  the 
fineness  of  the  stitching,  are  very  trying  to  the  sight, 
and  they  mostly  Avear  glasses  to  preserve  it.  They 
say  glasses  are  good  for  this,  as  you  can  rest  your  eye 
on  the  glass  and  save  the  pressure  on  the  eye. 


58.  Miss  Travis,  superintendent  of  the  "  Establish- 
ment for  NeedlcAvomen,"  Great  Orford  Street. — The 
needlcAvomen  Avho  take  out  Avork  from  the  shops  often 
have  to  IcaA^e  a  deposit,  and  in  many  cases  to  take 
half  their  payment  in  shop  goods.  I  often  hear  the 
workers  Avho  come  here  speak  of  this,  and  they  seem 
to  think  it  a  tax  upon  them.  The  object  of  this 
society  is  to  provide  needlework  at  a  fair  remunera- 
tion to  the  Avorkers,  but  not  done  here.  The  price  is 
fixed  by  a  scale  according  to  what  I  calculate  the 
Avork  to  be  fairly  Avorth,  not  higher.  Where  we  pay 
2s.  6c?.  the  shops  pay  about  Is.  6d.  for  the  same  Avoik, 
as  near  as  I  can  say. 


Messes.  Johnston's,  Waterproof  Clothing  Manueacturers,  Pitt  Street. 

59.  The  Avork  carried  on  here  is  simple  needle  and  sevp"lng-machlne  work.  The  material,  calico  or 
linen,  is  thus  formed  by  Avomen  and  girls  into  tlie  shape  of  various  articles  of  sailors'  Avaterproof 
clothing,  such  as  coats,  sou'westers,  &c.,  Avhich  are  afterwards  Avaterproofed  elsewhere  by  oiling.  The 
room  is  like  a  large  store,  low  aud  dark,  requiring  gas  on  a  moderately  liglit  afternoon.  The  foreman 
stated  that  it  Avas  burned  all  day  in  Avinter,  and  sometimes  by  day  in  summer. 

60.  31iss   Porteus,    forewoman. — There   are   50     months  together.    This  late  work  has  not  happened 


women  and  girls  at  work  here,  about  half  of  them 
under  18,  and  the  youngest  about  12.  The  hours  are 
from  8  till  7,  and  till  2  on  Saturday,  Avith  an  hour  for 
dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  ;  all  take  their  meals 
here  as  they  live  far  off.  They  very  seldom  work 
longer.  If  they  do  it  is  till  9  p.m.,  but  never  later, 
and  they  have  never  done  so  for  more  than  tAvo 


more  than  tAvice  this  last  five  years. 

61.  Lizzie  Roberts,  age  11. — Came  here  Avhen  they 
were  Avorking  till  9  p.m.,  and  worked  so  for  a  month. 

[She  stated  that  she  had  stayed  till  10  a  few 
tim.es,  but  the  foreAVoman  on  my  referring 
it  to  her  said  that  it  must  be  a  mistake.] 


Mr.  Dillon's,  Boot  Maker,  Kenshaw  Street. 


62.  Mrs.  Dillo7i. — "We  keep  a  retail  boot  shop  and 
use  sewing  machines  for  stitching  the  leather.  We 
have  had  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  girls  at  a  time,  as  ap- 
prentices, Avorking  at  the  machines  ;  but  I  found  that 
they  were  too  much  trouble  to  look  after,  aud  I  gave 


them  up,  and  now  have  only  two  machines,  Avorked  by 
myself  and  a  young  woman.  Our  girls  Avorked  from 
8^  till  7,  or  from  9  till  7^,  with  an  hour  for  dinner 
and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  "When  Ave  have  been  busy 
here  Ave  have  sometimes  Avorked  till  10  p.m.,  but 
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never  later,  and  never  began  earlier  in  the  morning. 
I  always,  however,  let  the  younger  ones,  i.e.  those 
under  about  16,  leave  early,  as  I  did  not  like  to  keep 
them  out  late.  This  happens  most  towards  the  end 
of  a  week  in  consequence  of  the  men  having  a  very 
bad  habit  of  being  off  early  in  the  week  and  not 
having  the  work  cut  out  and  ready  for  sewing.  My 
father  employs  a  number  of  women  and  girls,  20 
perhaps  or  more,  in  the  same  way,  making  boot  tops 
and  finishing  off  the  straps,  &c.,  but  I  think  that 


their  hours  begin  rather  earlier  than  ours,  but  do  not 
differ  much.  He  takes  young  girls  as  apprentices 
for  three  years.  In  tailoring  some  Vv'omen,  I  know, 
object  to  work  in  the  same  shops  amongst  the  men. 
The  men,  too,  have  a  feeling  against  the  machine, 
thinking  that  it  will  deprive  them  of  work.  One 
sewing  machine  well  worked  will,  I  believe,  do  as 
much  as  12  men.  Tailors  have,  I  believe,  the  same 
habit  as  shoemakers  of  idling  eai'ly  in  the  week,  and 
this  would  throw  the  sewing  late  as  in  shoemakino'. 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Liverpool. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Birmingham. 


Miss  Holmes's,  Millinery,  Mantle,  and  Dress-maker,  CiiERBr  Street. 


63.  Miss  Holmes. — I  have  usually  about  three  or 
four  assistants  and  ten  apprentices,  of  whom  four  and 
the  assistants  are  in  the  house.  The  apprentices  are 
usually  girls  of  from  16  to  18,  who  have  finished 
school.  The  stated  hours  are  from  8  till  8,  as  is 
usual  in  this  business  in  Birmingham  generally,  I 
believe.  The  out-door  apprentices  often  come  later, 
but  would  not  stay  five  minutes  beyond  the  time  for 
anything.  They  take  a  full  hour  for  dinner  and  a  full 
half  hour  for  tea.  They  are  very  independent  and 
irregular.  Iso  holidays  are  allowed  to  them,  but 
they  often  stay  away  a  day  or  two  v/ithout  leave, 
and  generally  do  so  if  there  is  a  holiday  in  the  town  ; 
on  such  a  day  the  room  is  sometimes  nearly  cleared 
of  them. 

The  hours  of  work  for  those  Avho  are  in-doors 
depends  upon  the  fii-st  hands.  In  the  season  they 
may,  perhaps,  work  till  10  or  after,  but  never  later 
than  11.  The  gas  is  turned  off  then,  and  if  it  is 
wanted  after  that  hour,  the  assistant  has  to  come  and 
ask  me  if  I  will  allow  it  to  be  kept  on.  I  never  liave 
them  up  all  night.  The  seasons  are  about  from 
March  to  July  and  October  to  January.  The  in- 
door hands  take  their  meals  with  me  as  one  family, 
and  return  to  work  as  soon  as  they  hiive  finished. 
They  are  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evening  if  they  ask 
leave,  the  apprentices  till  9^  p.m.,  the  assistants  till 
10^,  and  they  get  occasional  walks  in  the  day  besides. 
After  the  summer  season  they  have  a  holiday.  Late 
work  is  not  at  all  necessary,  and  is  caused  chiefly  by 
bad  management.  I  am  careful  to  make  the  in-door 
hands  always  begin  punctually  at  8. 

Their  work-room  is  very  large  and  airy.  They 
cannot  work  properly  without  plenty  of  room.  As 
to  health,  my  experience  is,  that  both  my  assistants 
and  apprentices  have  improved  since  coming  here, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  order  and  system  which  is 
observed,  and  to  their  having  plenty  of  good,  though 
of  course  plain  food. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  workers  need  protection  against  their  employers. 
Just  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  I  think  that  this 
ought  to  be  generally  known.  No  one  has  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  v^^hich  employers  are  dependent  upon 
the  caprice  and  intrigues  of  their  assistants,  Avho  are 
extremely  independent,  and  vvill  sometimes  threaten 
to  leave  just  at  a  busy  time,  Avhen  the  business  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  their  staying.  They 
can  always  leave  at  a  month's  notice.  I  should  say 
that  generally  all  over  the  country,  including  London, 
the  apprentices  as  well  as  the  assistants  are  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Whatever  evils 
they  are  exposed  to  are  in  London,  and  there  exclu- 
sively ;  but  there  is  one  great  evil  in  London,  and 
that  arises  from  the  general  practice  of  girls  going 
up  from  the  countiy  for  the  sake  of  a  reference  from 
a  London  house  and  earning  a  nam.e.  This,  of  course, 
makes  them  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent,  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  leave  the  house  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  in  case  of  their  being  dissatisfied  with 
it.  This  forms  a  great  distinction  between  work  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  Buf  in  the  provincial  towns, 
even  the  largest,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham,  though  the  work  is  of  the  same  class  as 

2.  E 


in  London,  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  evils,  and  the 
independence  of  the  people  Avould  not  allow  of  it. 
The  general  independence  here  is  extraordinary. 
The  use  of  the  sewing  machine  will  do  away  Avith  a 
good  deal  of  unremunerative  work,  and  place  the 
dress-makers  in  a  position  of  still  greater  indepen- 
dence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  employers 
do  need  some  protection,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
order  to  secure  a  proper  mode  of  conducting  business, 
it  is  of  essential  importance  that  they,  or  tlie  chief  of 
them,  should  associate  themselves  together,  and  lay 
down  general  rules  for  their  guidance.  This  would 
conduce  to  a  better  understanding  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  ultimately  place  both  on  a  better 
footing,  especially  in  the  case  of  private  houses. 
There  is  already  sufficient  combination  amongst  the 
assistants,  and  the  Milliners  Institution  in  London 
Avorks  for  their  benefit  almost  alone.  So  far  as 
they  derive  benefit  from  it,  it  is  good,  but  such  insti- 
tutions, unless  conducted  with  great  caution,  are 
liable  to  great  abuses  as  regards  employers  through 
partiality. 

64.  3Iiss  Hodder,  first  hand  dress-maker. — Our 
hours  here,  i.e.,  of  the  in-door  hands,  depend  on  the 
amount  of  Avork  promised.  {Gives  much  the  same 
account  as  above.)  The  ajjprentices  do  not  AA^ork 
so  late  as  Ave  do,  very  seldom  till  10  p.m.  In  a  house 
of  this  kind  they  are  well  attended  to,  though  in 
some  their  health  is  not  much  cared  for  as  long  as 
they  do  the  work.  The  Avork-room  here  is  very 
healthy,  and  we  always  open  the  skylight  before 
leaving.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  arrangements 
in  different  houses  Avhether  apprentices  are  treated 
on  the  same  footing  as  assistants  as  to  the  hours  of 
work. 

I  have  been  in  situations  in  houses  in  Chatham, 
Maidstone,  and  Southampton.  In  these  nearly  all 
the  persons  employed  Avere  day-workers,  and  their 
day  Avas  about  12  hours,  viz.,  from  8  or  81  till  8.  In 
two  of  them,  hoAA^ever,  we  in-door  assistants  some- 
times AA^orked  much  later  than  the  day-AA^orkers,  e.g., 
till  10,  11,  and  12  p.m.,  and  in  one,  which  was  a 
draper's  establishment,  we  have  been  as  late  as  I  ever 
Avas  in  London,  viz.,  till  1  and  2  a.m.  e  were  not  told 
to  Avork  late,  but  did  so  from  choice  if  it  Avas  neces- 
sary in  order  to  finish  the  Avork.  Sometimes  avc 
could  spare  very  little  time  for  meals,  and  might, 
perhaps,  take  not  more  than  five  minutes.  In  .the 
first  Ave  never  Avorked  beyond  the  proper  time, 
and  always  had  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an 
hour  for  tea,  Avhicli  is  Avhat  you  scarcely  ever  meet 
with.  The  lady,  hoAvever,  Avas  not  dependent  on  her 
business. 

While  I  was  in  a  situation  in  London,  a  lady  came 
to  ask  if  Ave  could  not  manage  Avith  Avorking  only 
from  8  till  8,  and  the  mistress  tried,  but  could  not 
make  it  ansAver,  because  there  is  so  little  Avoi'k  out  of 
the  busy  times  of  the  year.  But  at  any  rate  the  Avork 
and  bed-rooms  might  be  ventilated  ;  and  indeed  this  is 
necessary.  In  one  house  in  which  I  was  several  years 
ago,  six  persons  worked  by  day  in  a  room  in  Avhich 
four  slept  at  night. 
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■Wearing  MrS.  JaNE   SmITH'S,  MiLLINER   AND   DrESS-MAKER,  NeW  StREET, 

Apparel.  ^^^^  j^^^^  Smith.— The  day  for  my  out-door 

Birmingham,    young  people  was  from  8  till  8,  but  they  would  not  come 
— —        regularly,  so  I  changed  the  hour  of  beginning  for  them 
Mr. J. E.White,  to  9  a.m.,  and  insist  on  their  being  punctual.  They 

and  take  tea  here.  These 


go  away  an  hour  for  dinner, 
take  their  meals  with  me,  just  a  short  time,  but  not 
fixed.  When  I  am  busy,  chiefly  May  and  June,  and 
December  and  January,  the  in-door  hands,  viz.,  a  few 
assistants  and  an  apprentice,  work  longer.  There 
would  be  a  jealousy  if  a  difference  was  made  between 
apprentices  and  assistants,  but  my  apprentices  are 
never  younger  than  about  16.  At  these  times  I 
should  call  11  or  12  p.m.  very  late,  as  a  rule  ;  but  in 
cases  of  mourning,  and  some  occasional  orders,  they 
might  have  to  work  later,  and  to  be  late  several  nights 
together.  But,  as  a  rule,  when  there  is  more  to  do, 
they  exert  themselves  more  to  clear  up  in  fair  time  ; 
and  also,  as  work  increases,  I  increase  the  number  of 
out-door,  and  sometimes  of  the  in-door  hands,  and 
can  do  so  if  I  provide  myself  in  time  ;  not  generally 
if  I  put  it  off  till  the  pressure  comes.  So  for  a  time 
I  must  incur  the  loss  of  keeping  moi'e  than  I  need 
for  the  present  work.  So  much  work  is  now  sent 
fi'om  London  already  made,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  so  many  regularly  employed  as  it  was 
formerly. 

I  do  not  consider  the  work-room  airy  enough,  for 
though  I  have  had  three  ventilators  put  in,  the 
workers  always  block  them  up,  and  the  house  itself  is 


a  good  deal  blocked  up  at  the  back.  I  think  that  not 
only  with  me,  but  in  all  work-rooms,  girls  injure 
themselves  by  not  having  air  enough.  My  dress-maker 
said  that  she  would  not  stay  if  I  insisted  on  the  window 
being  open. 

66.  Miss  Young. — I  am  in  the  shop,  and  occasionally 
go  into  the  work-room  to  help  in  the  evening.  The 
shop  closes  at  7  in  winter  and  8  in  summer.  In  the 
work-room  the  proper  day  is  12  hours.  The  latest  time 
they  ever  work  is  till  1  or  2  a.m.,  and  that  only  on 
great  emergencies.  They  have  worked  all  night, 
but  not  more  than  twice,  or  once,  I  think,  and  then 
had  a  holiday  next  day.  In  the  season  it  is  only 
sometimes  that  they  work  later  than  9,  because  more 
hands  are  taken  on.  We  generally  take  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  for  dinner,  and  less 
for  tea.  We  always  have  our  dinner  as  soon  as  the 
mistress.  The  out-door  aj^prentices  never  stay  beyond 
their  time  in  the  evening.  If  in-door  apprentices  are 
much  younger  than  the  assistants,  a  difference  is  made 
between  them,  and  the  apprentices  leave  work  earlier, 
otherwise  not.  The  apprentice  hei-e  now  cannot  get 
out  of  doors  much.  There  would  be  another  young 
lady  in  the  house  now  if  there  were  room.  There 
have  been  two  more  till  within  the  last  two  months, 
the  winter  season  being  now  over.  But  there  are  two 
good  sized  sleeping  rooms,  with  windows  that  will 
open.  The  work-room  has  no  fire-place,  but  a  stove 
in  winter. 


Mrs.  Howe's,  Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  Bull  Street. 

67.  In  two  visits  at  this  house,  I  found  such  unwilUngness  to  give  information,  and  while  I  was 
questioning  one  of  the  assistants,  at  length  called  for  the  purpose,  such  objections  were  raised,  that 
seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  information  that  I  could  consider  satisfactory,  I  discontinued 
the  inquiry.    I  record,  however,  the  statement  made  by  the  employer. 

68.  Mrs.  Howe. — About  20  persons  in  my  employ-     this  by  having  a  good  system,  and  not  taking  more 


ment  live  in  the  house,  three  of  whom  now  are 
apprentices.  The  hours  of  the  out-door  hands  are 
from  9  till  8^.  These  sometimes  like  to  work  a  bit 
longer  as  they  are  paid  for  it ;  but  in  the  busiest  times 
none  work  above  half-an-hour  or  so  more.  I  can  manage 


work  than  I  can  do  in  time.  All  get  proper  meal- 
times, not  of  any  particular  length  ;  but  my  orders 
are  to  take  them  as  quickly  as  they  can.  The  young 
people  are  a  week  away  in  summer. 


Messrs.  Holliday  and  Lewis's 


69.  Mr.  William  Holliday. — We  have  a  large  and 
general  business  of  the  highest  class,  and  employ  on 
our  premises  a  great  number  of  persons,  male  and 
female.  Of  these  as  many  as  100,  consisting  of 
clerks  and  others  engaged  in  the  mere  sale  of  goods, 
as  shop  men  and  women,  and  the  principal  milliners 
and  dress-makers,  reside  on  the  premises,  about  30 
of  those  who  do  so  being  females,  all  adults.  Others, 
who  are  day-workers,  and  do  not  reside  on  the 
premises,  are  females,  of  from  about  14  years  of  age 
upwards,  engaged  as  day-workers,  the  number  of 
whom  varies  from  about  40  to  100;  according  to  the 
seasons,  and  the  amount  of  work.  In  addition  to 
dress-making,  millinery,  bonnets  and  mantles,  the 
work  includes  the  making-up  of  some  kinds  of  up- 
holstery, as  sewing  carpets  and  curtains,  stuffing- 
furniture,  &c.  In  addition  to  this  we  give  out  a 
large  amount  of  needlework,  such  as  the  making  of 
under-clothing. 

We  first  took  to  millinery  and  dress-making 
towards  six  years  ago,  because  we  had  been  so  con- 
stantly asked  by  customers  to  get  things  made  up  for 
them,  owing  to  their  difficulty  in  the  country  of 
finding  good  dress-makers  able  and  willing  to  do  it  ; 
and  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  our 
premises.  But  I  determined  from  the  first  that  the 
work  should  be  carried  on  with  perfect  regularity  as 
to  hours,  and  with  as  great  attention  as  possible  to 
health  and  comfort.  I  know  well  some  of  the  chief 
needlework  districts  in  London,  such  as  the  Minories 
for  clothes  and  slop-work,  and  the  West  End  for 
millinery  and  dress-making,  and  have  seen  how  much 
misery  arises  from  the  system  on  which  those  works 
are  carried  on  there.  I  am  convinced  that  even  in 
millinery  and  dress-making  over-work  is  wholly 


Drapers,  &c..  New  Street. 

unnecessary,  and  arises  simply  from  want  of  system 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  employers.  At  first  some 
of  the  heads  of  departments  said  that  regularity  in 
such  work  was  impossible  ;  but  I  insisted  on  it,  and 
said  that  no  matter  who  a  customer  might  be,  or 
however  high  her  position,  she  must  wait  for  her 
dress  till  it  could  be  finished,  without  working 
beyond  the  proper  hours.  We  have  refused  some 
orders,  such  as  those  for  mourning,  on  this  account. 
But  so  far  from  injuring  our  business,  this  has,  I 
believe,  done  us  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  ti'ue  that 
people  sometimes  complain  that  we  are  so  unbending 
in  our  rules,  and  will  not  oblige  them  as  they  wish 
in  undertaking  to  finish  orders  quicker  than  we 
properly  can  ;  but  we  keep  our  customers. 

In  the  long  run  people  in  general  will,  I  believe, 
always  come  to  where  they  can  get  the  best  goods 
and  the  best  work,  without  regard  to  a  slight  delay, 
especially  if  they  see  that  it  arises  from  no  want  of 
attention  to  them,  but  simply  from  the  observance  of 
a  proper  system.  So  strictly  is  this  regularity 
enforced  throughout  our  establishment,  that  even  if 
a  clerk  asks  to.  be  allowed  to  have  the  gas  left  on  to 
enable  him  to  make  up  his  books,  I  refuse  him.  I 
know  that  for  every  hour  that  he  works  beyond  the 
time  he  is  likely  to  lose  far  more,  perhaps  double,  the 
next  day.  Persons  may  perhaps  make  a  push  now 
and  then  without  injury,  but  the  practice,  if  allowed 
at  all,  is  so  likely  to  be  abused  that  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  forbid  it  altogether. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  movements  in  this 
town  at  different  times  to  shorten  the  hours.  They 
are  generally  considerably  shorter  than  they  were 
some  years  back,  but  they  might  be  shortened  still 
further  if  people  could  be  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
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shopping  late.  This  would  save  us  burning  gas  and 
carrying  on  work  as  late  as  even  we  now  do.  The 
out-workers  come  at  8-^,  and  leave  at  7,  and  have  a 
clear  hour  for  dinner,  and  a  clear  half  hour  for  tea. 
We  find  it  much  more  desirable,  for  several  reasons, 
to  have  the  latter  taken  on  the  premises  by  the  day- 
workers,  and  a  room,  with  hot  water,  &c.  is  provided 
for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  for  dinner  for  those  who 
live,  as  many  necessarily  do,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  or  for  any  who  like  to  stay  in  case  of  the 
weather  being  wet,  &c. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  have  found  the 
general  health  of  our  people  excellent,  and  that  in 
the  whole  27  years  that  I  have  been  in  business  here 
a  death  has  never  occurred  in  the  house.  I  attribute 
this  in  a  great  measure  to  the  pains  that  we  have 
taken  in  our  ai'rangements,  especially  in  securing 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  Every  work-room  and  shop 
has  thorough  ventilation  by  means  of  shafts,  and  the 
bed-rooms  also  are  roomy  and  properly  ventilated. 
Every  person  in  the  house  has  a  single  bed.  There 
are  also  lavatories,  a  dining  room,  a  library,  and  a 
smoke  room,  all  of  large  dimensions.    The  young 
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men  are  thus  enabled  to  find  amusement  without 
going  out  so  much  at  night. 

We  are  extremely  particular  about  the  character  of 
those  whom  we  employ,  and  take  only  girls  whose 
friends  vv'e  know  to  be  respectable.  An  a|)prentice 
to  dress-making,  millinery,  &c.  is 
comes  for  two  years,  after  which 
salary,  according  to  lier  abilities, 
received  by  a  day-worker  is  7*'., 
received  by  a  girl  of  16  or  17,  as  some  begin  at  about 
14.    Others  receive  up  to  14s. 

The  question  of  education  does  not  arise  with 
regard  to  the  kind  of  persons  that  we  employ,  but  its 
importance  is  brought  strongly  before  me  in  my 
present  official  character  as  mayor.  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  number  of  boys  and  youths 
Avho  are  found  in  our  gaol,  some  for  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  time.  Strong  objections  are,  I  know,  enter- 
tained by  enlightened  men  to  a  compulsory  system  of 
education,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  only  effectual 
way  of  diminishing  the  present  amount  of  crime,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  such  system  adopted. 


Messrs.  Bach  and  Barker's  Mourning  Warehouse,  New  Street. 


70.  Mr.  Bach.  —  We  make  mourning  millinery, 
mantles,  and  dresses  on  our  premises  here,  and  such  a 
business  is,  of  course,  equal  to  any  as  regards  the 
difiiculty  arising  from  the  suddenness  of  orders,  but  we 
manage  to  be  very  regular,  our  hands,  even  those  that 
live  in,  very  seldom  working  beyond  their  usual 
hours,  viz.  from  9  till  8, — perhaps  not  three  weeks 
in  a  year,  and  then  never  beyond  9 ;  the  out-door 
hands  being  paid  2d.  an  hour  extra.  We  get  through 
the  work  by  taking  on  more  hands,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them,  but  on  the  contrary  find 
them  very  glad  to  come.  We  keep  a  list  of  persons 
on  our  staff  to  whom  we  apply,  and  if  more  are  needed 
a  good  house  can  command  a  ready  supply.  Besides 
we  always  keep  a  large  stock  of  things  nearly  prepared, 
and  this  takes  off  much  of  the  pressure,  though  some 
persons  of  course  require  things  made  fresh  for  them. 
If  the  hands  are  not  employed  on  orders  they  work  regu- 
larly to  keep  up  a  stock.  The  out-door  hands  have  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and  can  take 
them  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Those 
who  live  in  take  no  fixed  time  ;  as  much  less  as  they 
please  or  the  work  requires.  We  insist  on  beginning 
punctually  in  the  morning,  and  anyone  coming  after 
9  a.m.  is  fined,  losing  a  quarter  of  a  day.  If  there 
were  occasion  to  fine  the  same  person  several  times 
she  would  be  discharged  as  setting  a  bad  example. 
Thei'e  is  no  difficulty  in  working  a  regular  system 
when  it  is  once  established,  and  we  find  none  with 
ours. 


Messrs.  Smith  and  Greaves's,  Milliners,  Dress-makers,  &c.. 
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71.  Mr.  Smith. — In  most  houses  of  our  class  shop- 
ping is  now  done  and  the  shops  closed  pretty  early, — 
very  much  earlier  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago, — but 
in  shops  dependent  upon  the  lower  classes,  which 
form  the  greater  number,  probably  most  of  the 
business  is  done  from  7  to  9  p.m.  after  people  come 
out  of  the  factories.  The  effect  of  people  coming  to 
shop  and  give  their  orders  late  is  to  throw  the  work 
of  those  who  make  up  the  orders  late  also.  The  hours 
of  the  out-door  hands  here  ai  e  from  9  till  8,  but  it  is 
not  the  custom  in  the  trade  for  in-door  hands  to  keep 
to  any  fixed  hours,  but  they  work  according  to  the 
requirements  of  business.  Here  sometimes  they  leave 
off  quite  early,  and  at  other  times  they  work  late,  as 
till  10  p.m.  or  even  12,  and  occasionally  begin  at 
6  a.m.,  but  such  long  hours  are  quite  exceptional.  It 
happens  now  and  then,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  that  they  must  work  all  night  under  very 
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72.  Bliss  Batt,  dress-maker,  Andover.  —  Many 
country  bonds,  like  myself,  go  up  to  London  regularly 
twice  a  year,  for  a  month  in  each  season,  to  learn  the 

E 


At  first  we  tried  to  get  the  work  done  out  by 
giving  it  to  Avomen,  who  perhaps  employed  two  or 
three  hands,  but  we  found  that  it  was  not  so  well 
done,  and  that  we  could  get  it  done  much  better,  and 
with  much  more  regularity  ixnder  our  own  control  here, 
though  it  costs  more.  There  are  nine  young  ladies 
altogether  besides  the  apprentices  living  in  the  house. 

A  head  assistant  often  gets  50/.  a  year  salary,  and 
board  costs  probably  20/.  or  25/.  each.  Our  in-door 
apprentices  come  for  three  years  with  a  premium,  or 
four  without,  and  our  out-door  for  one  year,  after 
which  they  receive  a  small  salary  which  gradually 
rises.  In  dress-making,  though  not  in  millinery,  the 
amount  of  manual  work  required  is  so  great  that  we 
pay  every  week  more  than  we  charge  customers  for  it. 
The  labour  of  making  is  charged  in  the  country  at 
least  as  a  separate  item  in  a  bill  to  satisfy  customers. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  dress-making  alone  pay,  unless 
unpaid  labour,  such  as  that  of  apprentices,  im- 
provers, &c.,  is  employed.  We  gave  up  dress-making 
once,  but  returned  to  it  again  for  the  convenience  of 
customers,  and  because  it  enables  us  to  sell  moi'e 
goods  over  the  counter. 

[The  head  of  the  bonnet  milliners  stated  that 
the  girls  always  left  work  at  8.  The  pipes 
over  some  gas  lights  were  said  to  carry  oflF 
the  heat  nicely,  but  the  lights  over  another 
table,  I  was  told,  begin  to  smell  soon  after 
they  are  lighted.] 


special  circumstances.  But  the  general  feeling  is 
now  quite  altered,  and  whereas  formerly  people 
expected  to  have  to  work  excessively  long  hours,  now 
they  do  not  and  will  not  put  up  Avith  it  as  a  rule, 
nor  will  good  hands  submit  to  work  in  unfit  work 
places.  A  great  amount  of  work  too  which  was 
formerly  done  in  houses  of  our  kind  is  now  not 
necessary,  as  things  can  be  obtained  from  wholesale 
houses  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  but  few  are 
employed  here  altogether. 

The  only  thing  which  has  produced,  or  is  able  to 
produce,  real  improvement  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  work  in  houses  of  business  is  improved  public 
opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  drawing  attention 
to  evils  has  tended  to  excite  this  improved  opinion. 
But  laws  will  always  be  liable  to  be  evaded,  as  they 
so  easily  can  if  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  person  to 
evade  them. 


fashions,  and  paying  a  small  sum  for  board.  This 
helps  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  workers  there 
at  the  busiest  times.  When  up  there  we  usually  work 
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till  11  i).m.,  sometimes  12,  and  have  worked  all  night, 
but  not  often.  From  what  I  hear  I  am  very  fortu- 
nate in  being  at  that  house,  both  as  to  hours  and  the 
air  in  the  work-rooms  ;  yet,  large  and  high  as  these 
are,  they  are  very  close  in  the  evening  from  the  gas. 

At  13  I  went  as  apprentice  for  live  years  at  a 
house  at  Reading.  We  were  very  well  cared  for  and 
strictly  kept ;  indeed  it  was  more  like  a  school.  But 
there  were  too  few  hands  for  the  work,  and  we  were 
kept  very  closely  to  it.  The  out-door  hands  worked 
only  from  8  till  8,  but  we  iu-door  apprentices  had  no 
regular  hours.  From  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  August  we  generally  worked  from  7  a.m.  till 
10  p.m.,  very  seldom  later,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 


from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  We  had  to  take  our  meals 
and  get  to  work  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  just 
the  same  as  in  London,  stopping  perhaps  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  lor  dinner.  It  was  these  long . 
liours,  I  believe,  which  injured  my  sister's  health  so. 
She  is  now  very  ill.    It  is  12  years  since  I  left  there. 

A  fev/  of  the  drapers  in  this  little  town  have  taken 
to  doing  millinery,  and  give  out  some  other  work  to 
persons  who  employ  a  girl  or  two,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
I  know  very  young.  Girls  working  in  this  Avay 
would  expect  to  go  from  8  till  8,  and,  though  they  do 
not  ahvays  keep  strictly  to  the  time,  still,  in  a  small 
town  like  this,  then-  friends  would  see  that  there  was 
no  great  abuse. 


Edinburfch. 


EDINBURGH. 

73.  A  statement,  of  which  the  material  facts  are  given  below,  was  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  Mr.  R.  Denholme,  S.S.C.  of  Edinburgh,  as,  so  far  as  this  knowledge  Avent.  equally  applicable  to 
the  stated  facts  now  as  when  it  was  prepared  by  him  a  few  ^^ears  ago.  I'he  register  of  a  month's 
work  was,  he  informs  me,  kept  by  a  young  lady,  whose  accuracy  may  be  rehed  on.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  summer  season  appears  from  other  sources  to  be  the  busier  time  in  Edinburgh, 
as  in  most  olaces,  so  that  probably  this  month  was  taken  merely  because  it  happened  to  be  the  month 
then  passing. 

74.  A  Statement  of  the  Lonr/  Hour  Sijstcm  in  Frivate  Millinery  and  Dress-making  Establishments  in 

Edinburgh, 

In  these  establishments  the  young  ladies  are  gene- 
rally of  14  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  are  com- 
posed of  those  in  Edinburgh  and  from  country  towns 
and  villages.  On  the  average  of  the  Avhole  year  thed 
rise  between  7  and  8  a.m.,  then  have  breakfast,  any 
commence  work  immediately  thereafter,  generally  ut 
8.  They  continue  scAving,  AAuth  intervals  of  about  20 
minutes  each  for  dinner  and  tea,  until  about  9  p.m., 
Avhen  they  have  supper,  and  on  very  rare  occasions 
stop  Avork  altogether  ;  but  generally,  after  the  interval 
of  about  20  minutes  for  supper,  they  sew  on  again 
till  10,  half-past  10,  11,  half-past  11,  and  sometimes 
until  eA'en  12  o'clock,  Avhich  often  happens  on  Satur- 
day evenings.  Tirey  never  get  out  through  the  Aveek, 
except  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  they  specially  ask,  and 
that  is  very  seldom  ;  and  they  only  get  14  days  of 
holidays  in  the  autumn.  The  folloAving  is  an  abstract 
of  the  hours  of  employment  in  one  of  the  first-class 
private  millinery  and  dress-making  houses  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  month  of  November  last,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample.  It  will  be  observed  from  this, 
that  on  the  aA'erage  of  four  weeks  the  young  ladies 
Avere  closely  employed  more  than  22  hours  per  Aveek 
longer  than  Avhat  females  arc  allowed  by  laAV  to  Avork 
in  factories  : — 


Days  of  Week. 
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1 
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24 
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9 
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8 
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8 
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11 
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12 
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)) 
j> 

J) 

13i 
13" 

13rS: 

13l 
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15 
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Total 

329 

\)  329  hours  per  month, 
i)  825-  hours  per  Aveeli. 

13  hours  42  minutes  per  day. 


NOVE3IBETI  1856. 
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Their  rooms  arc  pretty  comfortable,  and  their  food 
is  in  general  plain  and  AAdiolesome,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incessant  labour  and  the  AA^ant  of  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air,  they  cannot  relish  it  properly. 
They  have  no  time  for  I'eading  or  amusement,  or  CA^en 
to  SCAV  clothes  or  anything  for  themselves.  At  night, 
Avheu  they  stop  Avork,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
their  beds. 

On  tlie  Lord's  day,  as  they  are  quite  Avoru  out  Avith 
the  incessant  Avork  of  the  previous  Aveek,  and  the 
Avaut  of  exercise  and  fresh  aii-,  they  are  much  more 
fit  to  lie  in  bed  or  to  take  a  Avalk  to  recruit  exhausted 
nature,  than  to  go  to  church  ;  and  even  Avhen  they  do 
go  tiiey  are  Avholiy  unfit  to  attend  properly  to  its 
services.  They  must  encroach  on  this  day,  too,  to 
call  on  their  relatives  and  friends,  or  else  never  see 
them  at  all.  Tlius,  and  being  unable  to  attend  Bible 
classes  and  prayer  meetings,  they  are  deficient  in 
religious  knoAvledge. 

In  consequence  of  this  pernicious  system  many  of 
them  have  been  brought  to  an  untimely  grave,  Avhose 
medical  attendants  have  stated  that  they  blamed  the 
long-hour  system  entirely  for  it. 

,  After  the  universal  and  overwhelming  testimony  of 
the  first  medical  and  scientific  men  and  other  Avriters 
as  to  the  pernicious  and  demoralizing  etfects  of  the 
long-hour  system  upon  young  ladies,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  both  the  heads  of  these  houses  them- 
selves and  tiie  ladies  avIso  employ  them  are  losers  by 
the  present  system,  because  the  work  cannot  be  done 
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so  Avell,  or  even  so  much  of  it,  as  if  the  short-hour 
sj'stera  were  adopted.  It  is  well  known  that  if  the 
human  body  exceeds  a  certain  amount  of  work  each 
day- it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  exhausted  and 
worn  out.  It  is  submitted  that,  if  reasonable  hours 
of  work  were  adopted,  the  young  ladies  would  take 
much  more  interest  in  their  mistress's  business  than 
they  can  be  expected  to  do  at  present,  and  would 
most  assuredly  be  much  belter  fitted  to  fulfil  their 
duties  both  for  this  world  and  the  next.  If  they 
could  leave  work  on  Saturdays  at  2  p.m.,  those  of 
them  also  Avhose  parents  and  relations  reside  in  or 
near  Edinburgh  could  go  home  on  Saturday  at  2 
o'clock  and  see  them,  go  to  church  with  them  on 

75.  The  young  person,  aged  about  21,  whose 
good  position,  Avell  acquainted  with  her  and  her 
and  trustworthy,  as  she  appeared. 

76.  Miss   ,  millinery  assistant,  Edinburgh. 

— About  four  years  ago  I  went  as  scholar  to  a  private 
house  here  Avith  a  first-class  business.  A  scholar 
usually  lives  out  of  the  house,  and  pays  a  guinea  for 
a  year's  learning.  After  some  months  I  went  to  live 
in  the  house,  paying  25/.  as  a  fee  for  my  board  for 
tlie  first  year.  It  is  usual  for  a  young  person  living 
in  the  house  to  pay  about  this  amount  for  the  first 
year,  to  work  as  improver  for  the  second,  neither 
})aying .  nor  receiving  anything,  and  in  the  third  to 
get  a  small  salarj-,  about  61.  In  good  houses  14  is 
about  the  youngest  age  at  Avhich  girls  begin  the 
l)usiness.  Those  who  Avork  at  shops  live  away,  but 
iu  private  houses  a  considerable  number  live  in,  and 
there  is  often  an  indoor  apprentice  or  two.  At  first 
apprentices  only  go  messages,  but  afterwards  there  is 
no  difference  in  their  hours  and  those  of  the  paid 
iissistants.  At  the  house  where  I  Avas,  from  12  to  16 
assistants  lived  in,  and  there  Avere  also  a  feAv  day- 
Avorkers  and  a  num.ber  of  scholars.  We  had  very 
regular  hours  there,  scarcely  ever  Avorking  after  10 
p.m.,  and  never  much,  if  at  all,  later,  even  in  the 
seasons,  Avhich  are  about  six  AA'eeks  for  the  summer 
aud  eight  for  the  Avinter  season.  We  breakfasted  at 
8,  and  then  had  Avorship,  so  that  it  was  nearly  9 
before  AA^e  began  Avork.  The  proper  hours  are  from 
then  till  9  p.m.,  and  out  of  the  season  Ave  often  got 
aAvay  early.  Y'f e  had  meals  at  regular  times,  but 
they  v>rere  short,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  dinner 
and  10  minutes  or  perhaps  a  little  more  for  tea,  and 
supper  after  AA'ork.  The  food  Avas  not  A'ery  good,  and 
Ave  could  not  eat  much.  The  m.eals  were  the  only 
thing  that  T»^e  had  to  complain  of.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  merely  our  being  tired  or  not  getting  out 
Avhich  prevented  its  from  eating  better.  In  the  season 
it  Avas  understood  that  Ave  Avere  not  to  go  out  at  all 
in  the  week.  Even  Avith  these  short  hours,  I  used  to 
l)e  quite  done  up  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Three 
girls  left  ill  and  died  ;  but  ih.Qj  Avere  delicate  to  begin 
with. 

After  being  at  this  place  tAA^o  years,  I  Avent  to 
another  priA'ate  house,  where  the  dress-maker  and  I 
were  the  only  Avorkers  that  lived  in,  the  rest  being 
all  scholars.    They  Avorkcd  from  9  till  9,  Avith  an 


Sabbath,  and  return  on  Monday  again  well  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  Aveek. 

The  good  and  beneficial  efiects  which  have  fol- 
loAved  the  adoption  of  the  short-hour  system  by  the 
male  portion  of  the  community  in  business  must  of 
necessity  be  derived  from  its  adoption  by  the  female 
community  also.  If  the  heads  of  these  houses  and 
their  customers  have  any  feelings  of  humanity  at  all 
for  their  own  sex,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  benefits 
that  would  be  derived  by  society  at  lai'ge,  they  will 
at  once  see  the  propriety  and  absolute  moral  duty 
and  necessity  of  this  course  ;  and  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  day  is  close  at  hand  AAdien  it  Avill  be 
universally  adopted. 

statement  folloAvs,  was  stated  to  me  by  a  lady  of 
family  circumstances,  to  be  thoroughly  accurate 

hour-and-a-half  for  dinner  :  they  never  got  aAvay 
after  that  till  9  or  had  any  tea.  We  tAvo  began  at  8 
all  the  year  round,  or  earlier,  according  to  the  Avork, 
and  in  the  seasons  scarcely  ever  left  olf  before  1 1  or 
12  p.m.,  as  Ave  had  to  stay  and  finish  the  scholars' 
Avo]  k.  I  had  to  AVork  late  to  help  the  dress-maker. 
One  time,  for  a  mourning  order,  Ave  had  to  work 
regularly  for  three  Aveeks  till  3  a.m.,  and  get  up  at 
5  a.m.  to  Avork  again.  One  night  the  mistress  kept 
three  of  the  scholars  to  Avork  all  night,  they  sleeping 
Avith  us  for  a  short  time  just  as  Ave  did.  This  Avas 
the  only  time  Avhile  I  was  there  that  she  kept  any 
scholars  all  night,  but  she  had  done  so  before  I  AA'as 
there.  She  might  easily  have  got  extra  hands  to 
help,  but  she  did  not  like.  It  Avas  in  February  [i.e., 
in  the  dull  time. — J.  E.  W.)  During  this  time  we 
had  to  run  to  our  meals  just  as  Ave  could,  and  could 
scarcely  eat.  It  was,  I  think,  only  the  excitement 
that  kept  us  up,  as  Ave  vrere  so  anxious  to  finish  the 
Avork.  At  the  end  of  the  tliree  Aveeks  I  was  utterly 
done  up,  and  have  never  been  Avell  since,  i.e.,  14 
months.  The  doctor  told  me  that  I  must  give  up  my 
place,  aud  never  board  in  a  house  again,  and  I  have 
therefore  taken  a  situation  as  a  day-Avorker.  He  said 
that  my  chest  Avas  afifected  by  the  stooping.  It  Avas 
the  pain  Avhich  I  felt  there  AA^liich  obliged  me  to  stop 
Avork. 

At  this  house  Ave  had  just  about  the  same  times  for 
meals  as  at  my  first.  Even  when  Ave  Avere  busiest 
Ave  left  the  work-room  to  eat  them,  but  it  Avas  only  to 
go  into  another  room  on  the  same  flat.  At  first  our 
food  AA^as  A'ery  good,  as  two  young  ladies  boarded  in 
the  house,  and  Ave  had  meals  together  ;  but  Avhen 
they  left  it  fell  off. 

At  both  places  our  Avork-rooms  Avere  airy  enough, 
and  our  bed-rooms  upstairs.  When  Ave  Avere  Avorking 
by  gas,  as  Ave  had  to  do  a  good  deal  in  Avinter,  it  AA^as 
bad  f(/r  our  eyes. 

Late  hours  are,  I  believe,  not  confined  to  the  house 
of  Avhich  I  have  spoken.  At  one  private  house,  Avhich 
I  could  name,  they  are,  T  understand,  even  Avorse  ; 
but  the  shops  are  said  to  be  pretty  regular.  Of 
houses  Avith  an  inferior  kind  of  business,  I  knoAV 
nothing. 
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11.  The  milliner  Avhose  statement  is  given  beloAV,  quite  a  young  woman,  had  no  objection  to  her 
name  appearing,  but  her  flither  thought  that  it  might  do  her  harm.  She  was  Avell  spoken  of  to  me  by 
competent  persons  as  perfectly  trustAvorthy.  She  looks  delicate,  and  has  a  frequent  short  cough.  The 
dress-making  house  is  one  o"  those  AA'hich  I  visited.  The  statement  as  to  hours  agrees  pretty  closely 
in  both  accounts. 


3Iiss  . — I  Avas  lately  millinery  foreAvornan, 

living  in  a  fashionable  private  dress-maker's  house  in 
the  new  toAvn.  It  Avas  in  Februaiy,  one  of  tiie  dullest 
months  in  the  year;  but  Ave  never  left  off  Avork  before 
11  p.m.,  beginning  a-hvays  at  8  a.m.  Some  of  the 
girls  said  that  they  had  not  been  out  of  doors  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  i.e.,  six  weeks,  as  they 
were  so  tired  that  they  could  only  lie  in  bed  on  Sun- 
day. I  understood  from  them  also  that  in  the  seasons, 
or  for  mourning  orders,  &c.,  they  often  AA'oi'ked  much 
longer.  I  have  seen  a  dress  sent  out  by  a  message 
girl,  a  small  thing  of  about  12,  after  12  o'clock  on 


Saturday  night.  She  Avouid  haA'e  to  Avalk  a  mile  and 
a  half  and  come  back  again,  as  she  lived  in  the  house. 
Most  houses  liave  message  girls,  but  not  living  in  the 
house.  Young  girls  are  not  afraid  to  be  sent  out  so 
late,  as  they  are  quite  accustomed  to  it.  OAving  to  the 
long  hours,  I  could  not  take  my  meals  Avell  ;  Ave  had 
just  time  to  SAvallow  our  dinner.  That  was  pretty 
good,  but  the  breakfast  scanty  ;  viz.,  a  halfpenny  roll 
and  a  half  slice  off  a  four-pound  loaf  ;  the  same  alloAV- 
ancc  to  each.  The  mistress  once  caught  a  girl  sending 
out  for  something,  and  Avas  very  angry.  Out  of  13 
or  14  Avho  lived  iu  the  house,  only  four  of  us,  the 
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principal  assistants,  were  paid,  the  rest,  most  of  tliem 
about  18  or  19  years  of  age,  and  not  learners  or 
improvers,  but  good  workers,  working  for  their 
board.  Advertisements  are  put  out  for  girls  to 
"  finish."  Some  were  without  parents  or  home  to  go 
to  ;  some  who  wished  to  learn  stayed,  hoping  to  get  a 
situation  from  the  place,  as  it  had  a  good  name  for 
work.  One  who  came  from  London,  having  her 
expenses  paid  down,  said  that  she  would  have  left  at 
once,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  hours  as  the  dis- 
comforts, but  she  had  no  money  to  pay  her  way  back, 
so  was  forced  to  stay.  They  complained  greatly  of 
the  want  of  cleanliness  in  their  beds  and  rooms,  and 
of  sutfering  from  the  cold  there.  I  would  have  tried 
to  push  through,  notwithstanding  the  hours,  if  things 
had  been  any  way  comfortable,  as  my  salary  was 
good,  viz.,  40/.,  but  I  could  not,  and  left  in  a  fort- 
night, and  now  take  in  work  at  home.  The  day- 
workers  came  from  9  till  8.  At  several  other  private 
dress-making  establishments  in  the  new  town  the 
hours  are  much  the  same  as  the  above  ;  in  the  old 
they  are  shorter. 

Before  this  I  had  been  at  a  millinery  shop  in  the 
old  town.  To  such  shops  a  learner  usually  goes  at 
14  or  15  for  a  year,  and  pays  a  guinea.  No  worker 
lives  at  any  of  these  shops.  In  some  in  the  new  town 
the  forewomen  do,  and  at  the  private  houses  in  the 
new  town  many  do.  Our  proper  hours  were  from 
9  till  8,  but  in  the  season  usually  till  9,  and  on  Satur- 
day nights  till  12,  or,  out  of  the  season,  till  10.  I 
have  seen  us  go  earlier  if  they  were  in  a  hurry,  as 
early  as  6  a.m.,  and  once  or  twice  work  from  that  till 
12  p.m.  ;  but  this  was  quite  of  our  own  free  will. 
They  were  very  nice  people,  and  we  would  have  done 


anything  to  oblige  them.  This  house  is  quite  as 
regular  as  any  of  the  kind  on  the  south  side,  i.e.,  old 
town.  Their  usual  hour  for  closing  is,  on  Saturday 
nights,  in  the  season,  12  p.m.,  and  out  of  it,  10,  and 
other  nights  9.  At  the  shop  when  it  was  as  late  as 
12,  the  customers,  being  of  the  working  classes,  were 
generally  waiting  for  their  own  bonnets.  The  seasons 
are  from  March  into  June,  and  from  the  fast  (October) 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  We  had  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
dinner,  and  took  as  much  unless  we  liked  to  stay,  but 
we  had  no  tea  till  we  left  work.  We  got  used  to  this 
when  leaving  at  9,  but  we  thought  it  too  long  when 
we  stayed  till  12.  They  do  not  feel  this  so  much  at 
the  time,  but  it  tells  on  the  health  afterwards.  We 
could  send  out  for  something,  i.e.,  those  who  had  the 
money,  but  some  could  only  raise  a  halfpenny  or  a 
penny  and  join  for  something,  or  get  old  day 's"^ bread 
because  it  was  cheaper,  and  some  could  get  nothing. 

I  used  often  to  feel  very  tired,  and  when  it  came 
to  near  12  on  Saturday  nights  my  head  was  going 
roundabout.  Before  I  went  out  to  business  at  all 
I  was  subject  to  a  cough  and  pain  in  the  side,  but 
work  has  not  improved  it,  and  even  in  that  fortnight 
for  Avhich  I  was  so  late,  when  sitting  till  12,  I  jjould 
have  screamed  Avith  this  pain.  I  have  heard  others 
complain  of  pain  in  the  side  or  across  the  chest, 
particularly  dress-makers,  who  have  to  stoop  more  than 
milliners.  At  both  my  places  the  work-rooms  were 
good.  In  some  places  they  are  below  the  street,  and 
gas  must  be  constantly  used.  It  was  so  at  a  tailor's 
here,  where  my  younger  sister,  whom  you  saw  just 
now,  and  who  is  now  at  a  dress-maker's,  worked  a 
sewing  machine.  Sitting  long  by  gas  would  affect 
anyone's  eyes,  as  dress-makers,  &c.  find. 


Miss  Forsyth's,  Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  George  Street. 


78.  Miss  Forsyth. — My  hours  are  very  long,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  throughout  the  year.  The  indoor  workers, 
usually  about  a  dozen,  begin  directly  after  break- 
fast at  8  and  work  till  1 1  p.m.,  and  for  a  time  they 
get  up  at  7  a.m.  Their  hours  are  a  little  shorter 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October, 
and  perhaps  for  a  month  about  February  ;  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  they  are  after  11.  They  have  just 
time  to  take  their  meals  ;  perhaps  20  minutes  for 
dinner.  All  get  away  for  a  fortnight's  holiday,  and 
the  head  assistants  for  a  month.  I  let  any  get  out  to 
make  their  own  purchases,  &c.,  unless  particularly 
busy.  I  seldom  have  any  in  the  house  under  1 5  years 
of  age.  They  generally  pay  a  premium  for  board, 
&c.,  say  25/.  the  first  year,  and  less  the  second  and 
third.  Some  do  but  little  good  even  in  four  years. 
The  out-Avorkers  haA^e  much  the  best  of  it,  as  they 
work  only  from  9  till  9,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
dinner.  I  have  understood  that  at  one  private  dress- 
maker's, where  they  used  to  be  late  on  Saturday, 
they  now  clear  by  5  p.m.,  the  hands  having  said 
that  they  could  easily  manage  it  if  they  Avere  allowed 
to  try.  I  wonder  to  see  how  healthy  my  young 
people  are,  notwithstanding  the  long  hours.  The 
doctor  has  not  been  in  the  house  for  years.  I  attri- 
bute it  to  their  having  plain  food  and  also  a  very 
large  airy  work-room. 

I  hope  that  this  inquiry  Avill  do  good.  I  remember 
how  I  used  to  be  kept  up  myself,  sometimes  almost 
asleep.  I  should  be  glad  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  diminish  late  hours  in  the  business.  It  would 
also  be  a  great  benefit,  if  persons  had  time  to  take  it 
up,  to  have  a  society  for  milliners,  &c.  here. 


79.  Miss  M'Intyre,  head  dress-maker. — {Gives 
same  general  account  of  hours,  &c.) — I  have  been 
here  11  years.  We  scarcely  ever  work  after  12,  but 
are  up  till  1  or  2  a.m.  one  night  in  a  week,  just  now 
and  then  ;  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times  in  a  season,  to 
get  a  box  ready  for  sending  away  by  train,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  For  about  a  month  or  so  we 
begin  at  7  a.m.,  and  have  done  so  for  a  season.  The 
reason  that  our  hours  are  not  much  later  in  the 
seasons  than  at  other  times  is,  that  when  we  are 
busy  Ave  Avork  quicker  and  get  through  the  Avork  so. 
Tavo  or  three  of  us  are  under  18,  and  most  of  the 
rest  betAveen  that  and  25. 

I  have  very  good  health.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  I  feel  done  up,  but  then  I  get  away  for  a 
month.  Most  of  us  get  out  on  the  Sabbath,  unless 
for  illness.  Sometimes,  hoAvever,  Ave  like  to  lie  and 
take  a  rest.    That  is  suitable  to  the  Sabbath. 

80.  Miss  Smith. — Here  a  year  as  improver.  Came 
when  15.  Am  very  seldom  up  after  11  p.m.,  and 
only  three  or  four  times  after  12,  then  perhaps  till 
1  or  2  a.m.  Till  2  Avas  my  latest,  and  it  was  in 
August,  when  some  of  the  others  were  aAvay.  Begin 
at  7  sometimes,  breakfasting  first,  sometimes  after- 
Avards.  Have  very  good  health.  Five  sleep  in  one 
room,  Avhich  has  only  a  skylight  (and  no  fire-place,  I 
was  told  by  another. — J.  E.  W.). 

Learned  at  Montrose.  All  were  scholars,  and 
Avorked  from  10  till  8,  with  meals,  except  the  first 
hand,  who  lived  in  the  house. 


Misses  Bartholomew  and  Law's,  Milliners  and  Dress-makers,  Queen  Street. 


81.  Miss  Bartholomew. — The  hours  of  AVork  for 
the  in-door  hands  here,  usually  about  18  in  number, 
have  been  much  shortened  in  the  last  two  years. 
Now  they  are  from  8^  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  and  in  the 
seasons,  or  any  other  time  when  we  are  busy,  usually 
till  10  or  9 J.  When  we  were  apprentices  here  years 
ago,  Ave  used  to  work  in  the  seasons  regularly  from 
8  a.m.  till  12  p.m.,  and  often  till  2,  3,  and  4  a.m.  In 


the  afternoons  we  could  hardly  work  at  all,  and  two 
hours  of  them  Avere  lost  so  ;  and  we  had  longer 
periods  of  leisure  than  noAv.  We  can  keep  shorter 
hours,  because  the  business  is  now  well  established, 
and  can  afford  it,  and  Ave  do  not  take  more  than  we 
can  do  fairly  ;  but  in  a  business  just  beginning  it  is 
very  different.  Starting  without  capital  is  a  natural 
cause  of  late  hours.    The  sewing  machine  also  has 
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much  shortened  the  work.  Our  skirts  are  done  out. 
We  are  at  comparative  leism-e  only  about  two  mouths 
of  the  year.  At  first  the  apprentices,  who  usually 
come  at  about  the  age  of  14  for  three  years,  most  of 
them  from  the  country,  are  not  regularly  set  down 
to  work,  but  take  messages,  &c.  ;  but  afterwards  all 
in- doors  work  alike.  They  should  not,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  arrange  otherwise.  We  must  train  up 
some,  because  the  good  hands,  who  want  to  get 
forward  or  like  to  change,  are  drawn  away  to  London. 

The  day  workers,  about  six,  come  from  9  till  9, 
having  meals  with  the  others,  the  time  being  just 
as  long  as  sufficient  to  take  them  in.  In  summer  the 
in-door  hands  can  get  a  walk  after  9  p.m.,  and  in 
autumn  after  8.  Early  in  the  year  we  can  finish  at 
5  p.m.  on  Saturday,  but  for  the  remainder  are  little, 
if  any,  earlier  on  that  day  than  on  others.  The  work 
room  is  large,  but  pretty  well  packed,  and  we  should 
like  more  room  if  we  could  have  it. 

It  is  about  12  years  since  it  became  general  for 
shops  to  keep  workers,  and  now  it  is  almost  universal. 

82.  Miss  Blair^  head  dress-maker. — Till  two  or 
three  years  ago,  for  eight  mouths  in  the  year,  we 
were  seldom  away  from  work  before  10  p.m.,  often 
not  till  1 1,  and  a  few  times  we  were  into  the  morning. 


These  hours  were  thought  nothing  of  then  ;  but  we 
applied  to  our  employer  for  shorter  hours,  and  though 
she  said  nothing  at  the  time,  I  think  she  has  done 
what  she  could,  and  certainly  the  work  has  been 
gradually  shortened  since.  Last  year  we  seldom 
worked  beyond  9  p.m.  We  may  get  out  till  10  p.m. 
after  we  have  finished  work,  which  sometimes  is  by  8. 
I  wish  very  much  that  we  could  get  a  short  day  on 
Saturday.  I  know  one  private  house  where  they 
leave  by  5  then.    About  six  of  us  are  under  18. 

At  another  house  in  Edinburgh,  a  newly  established 
business,  Avhich  afterwards  failed,  where  I  worked  just 
before  I  came  to  this  house  six  years  ago,  our  hours 
were  horrible.  We  often  began  at  6  a.m.,  our  proper 
time  being  8,  and  seldom  left  off  before  11,  and  often 
worked  till  12,  and  in  the  season  often  till  2,  3,  and 
4  a.m.  Once  we  worked  all  night.  We,  five,  lived  in 
the  house.  There  were  only  about  a  couple  of  day- 
workers,  and  they  left  at  their  time. 

Our  room  here  is  large,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  was 
plenty  of  air,  but  we  have  not  always  plenty.  Some 
wish  the  windows  opened  and  some  object, 
two  who  had  delicate  health  have  failed. 

At  Falkirk  we  were  all  scholars,  about  10. 
paid  hands.  Our  hours  were  from  8  till  6  ; 
have  worked  there  till  10  p.m. 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Edinburgh. 
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83.  Miss  Lamb. — My  in-door  hands,  about  eight, 
breakfast  at  8  and  begin  directly  after,  and  in  the  sea- 
sons work  till  9  or  10  on  the  average,  sometimes  later, 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  till  11.  The  day -workers  come 
from  9  till  7.  Most  are  between  17  and  24  years  of  age. 
On  Saturday  all  leave  olF  at  5,  and  there  are  other 
private  houses,  I  believe,  where  the  same  is  done.  If 
some  do,  others  wish  to.    When  I  learned  the  business 


Messrs.  Smith  and  Girvan's, 

84.  Miss  Smith. — Only  my  first  hand  dress-maker 
lives  in  the  house  usually,  aud  just  now  I  am  without 
'one.  She  and  I  are  the  only  persons  who  sit  up  late. 
That  has  been  till  2  sometimes,  and  once  all  night,  but 
now  it  is  seldom  beyond  9  p.m.  From  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m. 
is  her  regular  time  all  the  year  ;  but  on  Saturday  work 
is  finished  by  4  or  6  p.m.  That  is  the  only  time  in 
the  week-days  v/hen  she  can  get  out.  There  is  a 
dinner  tim.e  \>ui  no  tea  time  ;  but  if  work  is  going  on 
at  all  late,  I  usually  send  in  a  cup  of  tea.  Learners 
seldom  stay  late.    They  come  from  about  14  years 


One  or 

and  no 
but  we 


Miss  Lamb's,  Dress-maker,  George  Street. 

here,  in  the  season  we  often  worked  till  4  and  5  a.m., 
and  indeed  seldom  went  to  bed  on  the  same  day  on 
which  we  rose.  Private  houses  did  more  business 
then,  and  there  were  not  so  many  shops  doing  work. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  in  this  house  ;  and  it  is 
this  and  the  regular  meals,  I  think,  which  keep  the 
young  people  healthy.  Where  they  are  much  confined 
for  space  they  are  usually  very  pale-faced. 


Dress-makers,  George  Street. 

upwards,  and  after  about  two  years  become  paid 
woi'kers,  at  a  salary  say  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  at  first. 

85.  Catherine  Ross. — Am  a  learner.  Came  when 
about  14.  Do  not  stay  very  late,  because  I  have  such 
a  way  to  go  home  ;  it  takes  me  20  minutes.  But 
when  we  have  been  in  a  great  hurry,  the  other  learners 
and  I  have  worked  till  10^,  and  left  the  paid  workers 
sitting.  Two  of  them  were  kept  one  night  to  sleep 
so  as  to  work  late.  Their  proper  hour  to  leave  is  9, 
and  some  come  at  8,  but  not  regularly. 


86.  I  visited  the  house  of  another  private  dress-maker,  who  stated  the  usual  hours  for  her  indoor 
hands  to  be  about  from  8  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  and  sometimes  longer;  but  she  was  unwilUng  to  say  how  much 
or  how  often  so.  One  of  the  assistants,  who  was  then  sent  to  me  by  the  mistress  at  my  request  to  be 
examined,  stated  that  "  sometimes  we  rise  at  5  a,m.  and  work  till  3  a.m.,  but  we  are  not  oppressed  ;"  and 
the  mistress  herself  afterwards  said,  "Sometimes  they  rise  earlier  and  work  later,  till  10,  11,  12,  1, 
"  and  2."  These  statements,  however,  were  not  made  till  the  mistress  had  shown  violent  displeasure 
from  having  overheard  from  outside  the  answers  of  the  assistant  to  my  questions  as  to  hours.  These 
she  considered  it  improper  for  me  to  put,  after  I  had  questioned  herself  on  the  point,  though  she  had 
declined  to  give  any  details  as  to  later  hours,  and  my  object  in  examining  the  assistant  had  been  stated 
to  her.  I  do  not  think  that  these  statements  give  any  ground  for  assuming  the  work  at  this  house 
to  be  habitually  or  even  often  late,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  inquire 
further  so  as  to  ascertain  how  this  might  be ;  but  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  statements  are  true, 
I  thought  it  right  not  to  suppress  them,  but  give  them  with  this  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory 
circumstances.  I  also  visited  one  of  the  principal  retail  establishments,  that  of  Messrs.  Kennington 
and  Jenner,  drapers,  Princes  Street,  employing  from  80  to  100  milhners  and  dress-makers,  with 
from  20  to  25  girls  as  learnerp,  ranging  from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  The  latter  receive  dinner  and 
tea  each  day  as  partial  board,  and  from  2s.  6rf.  to  5s.  6c?.  per  week  in  money,  but  only  the  sales  people, 
about  100  male  and  female,  are  boarded  and  lodged.  The  hours  and  system  differ  little  from  that 
of  other  large  and  well  conducted  retail  establishments  already  described.  Extra  work  is  said  to 
be  never  required,  extra  hands  being  engaged  instead.  Work  ceases  at  5  on  Saturdays,  and  all  have  a 
fortnight's  holiday  in  summer,  wages  allowed. 

Mr.  Middlemas's,  Clothier,  South  Bridge. 

87.  Mr.  Middlemas, — My  business,  in  which  I  have  by  means  of  classes  devoted  to  the  dift'erent  stages  of 
need  of  good  needle-workers,  gives  me  occasion  to  work,  e.g.,  in  skuts,  hemming,  body  making,  finish- 
observe  a  great  defect  in  the  general  industrial  train-  ing,  &c.,  so  that  all  may  be  able  to  do  at  least  one 
ing  of  girls  here.  The  principle  of  division  of  labour,  thing  well  enough  to  take  their  part  in  the  manufac- 
which  is  of  such  importance  in  manufactures,  should  ture  ;  otherwise  the  manufacture  itself  is  discouraged, 
be  applied  equally  to  the  training  of  needle-workers  and  they  may  be  unable  to  obtain  employment  of  any 
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kind.  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  reject  persons 
because,  though  they  may  be  able  to  do  many  kinds 
of  work  indifferently,  they  can  do  no  single  one  Avell. 
The  advantage  of  getting  -work  done  by  a  person 
who  can  do  it  well,  is  such  as  to  induce  me  even  to 
incur  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble  in  sending  it  back- 
wards and  forwai'ds  to  different  workers  for  each 
stage.  At  ordinary  schools  the  practice  of  the 
material  being  supplied  by  the  parents,  and  made  up 
complete  by  the  child  for  the  use  of  the  family  is  of 
course  unfavourable  to  such  a  course  of  training.  In 
Edinburgh,  however,  at  the  schools  for  girls  aud 
boys,  supported  by  Herriard's  hospital,  of  Avhich 
there  are,  I  believe,  13,  with  an  average  of  some 
hundreds  of  scholars  in  each,  and  each  with  an  in- 
dustrial department,  tlie  material  to  be  worked  upon 
is  supplied  by  the  institution.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  female  working  class  in  particular  if 


this  opportunity  of  carrying  out  a  sound  system  of 
training  were  turned  to  account. 

88.  3Ir.  Maxlon,  foreman. — I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  system  of  employment  of  females  in 
shops  and  warehouses  in  this  city.  About  20  are 
employed  here  in  tailoring  and  shirt-making,  but 
this  is  the  greatest  number  so  employed  in  any 
house  of  the  kind.  For  about  the  last  year,  however, 
it  has  become  very  general  to  employ  them  in  such 
places,  aud  almost  every  tailoring  house  of  note  has 
a  few  at  sewing  machines  or  basting.  One  female 
at  a  sewing  machine,  can  work  for  six  or  seven  men. 
At  first  the  men  objected  to  it,  but  now  they  find 
that  those  who  are  helped  by  females  can  earn  more, 
so  they  are  obliged  to  give  in.  One  person  to  whom 
we  give  out  shirts  to  be  button-holed  employs  girl;-;, 
and  teaches  them. 


The  North  British  Rubber  Company's  Works^  Fountain  Bridge. 

89.  Waterproof  clothing  of  all  kinds,  sucli  as  coats,  overshoes,  hats,  &c.,  is  made  here  on  a  very 
large  scale,  though  other  important  branches  of  manufacture,  such  as  mechanical  rubber,  e.g.  machine 
belts,  tubes,  buffers,  &c.,  and  as  air  proof  goods,  are  carried  on  in  the  same  premises.  The  india-rubber 
is  worked  up  into  thin  layers  or  sheets,  Avhich  are  spread  on  a  fine  woven  fabric,  such  as  cambric. 
This  compound  material  is  then  cut  and  made  up  into  the  forms  required,  which  is  done  by  females 
with  the  hand,  and  consists  chiefly  of  fitting  the  articles  together  by  pressure,  after  applying  an  adhesive 
solution  to  the  edges.  The  articles  being  then  submitted  to  heat,  are  sufficiently  held  together  by 
mere  adhesion,  Avithout  the  aid  of  sewing.  But  sewing  machines,  driven  by  power  and  attended  by 
females,  are  used  in  forming  some  articles,  Avhich  consist  in  part  of  cloth  or  felt. 

90.  The  simple  india-rubber  is  prepared  from  its  rough  form  of  fleecy  masses  by  men  almost 
exclusively.  The  preparation  consists  cliiefly  of  "  grinding "  or  squeezing,  and  rolling  in  povferful 
machinery,  and  vulcanizing  by  combining  it  Avith  sulphur,  and  exposing  to  a  strong  heat.  This 
process  is  said  to  keep  the  india-rubber  from  becoming  too  hard  in  cold,  or  melting  and  sticking  in  heat 
Som.e  of  this  m-achinery  has  formidable  looking  and  unprotected  cog  Avheels,  but  only  three  or  four 
females,  Avho  sew  lengths  of  fabric  together,  and  "  tenter  "  rollers,  are  ever  engag(Kl  near  it. 

91.  It  is  a  fine  airy  factory,  Avith  closets  and  Avashing  places  on  each  floor,  and  strikingly  clean 
and  pleasant.  The  hours,  7  to  6,  with  a  dinner  hour,  appear  closely  observed,  and  there  are  strict 
regulations  for  keeping  the  jDlace  clean.    The  appearance  of  the  workers  Avas  correspondingly  good. 


92.  Mr.  Firth,  Secretary  to  the  Company. — This 
factory,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  ia  Scotland,  employs 
on  the  average  about  700  persons.  Towards  half  of 
the  number,  Avhich  is  uoaa'  lower,  are  females,  but 
few  of  them  under  18,  and  ai'e  principally  engaged  in 
making  Avaterproof  clothing.  Our  method  of  Avater- 
proofing  differs  from  the  M'Intosh  process,  by  Avliicli 
the  india-rubber  is  dissolved  instead  of  ground. 
There  is  scarcely  ever  a  case  of  sickness  amongst 
them  ;  indeed  several  manufacturers  and  others  have 
remarked  on  their  healthy  appearance.  Their  Avages 
are  exceptionally  high,  Avhich  is  a  great  benefit  to 
them.  I  liaA^e  noticed  in  the  case  of  several  hoAv 
very  much  their  general  condition  has  improA^ed  since 
coming  here,  as  Avell  as  their  dress  and  manner.  But 
good  wages  are  I  think  no  loss  to  employers.  Many 
of  them  going  the  full  time  of  10  hours  could  make 


15s.  a  week,  sometimes  18s.,  but  they  are  often  not 
doing  so,  aud  average  perhaps  lis.  .It  obtains, 
believe,  as  a  general  rule  through  all  kinds  of  Avor 
that  labour  by  night  does  not  answer  so  v/ell  as  by 
day,  and  Ave  ncA'er  practise  it  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  Just  now,  owing  to  a  late  serious 
fire,  it  is  necessa.ry  to  ha,ve  a  set  of  men  and  a  few 
boys  Avorking  by  night.  The  factory  is  AvhitoAvashed 
or  painted  yearly,  and  kept  constantly  cleaned.  Two 
aci'es  of  grass  are  being  put  doAvn  adjoining  the 
factory,  as  a  park,  for  the  benefit  of  the  AAwkjieopl 
I  took  a  great  interest  in  a  night-school,  but  it  fell  ofl^ 
chiefly  from  Avant  of  support  in  numbers.  I  can 
speak  from  facts  that  it  would  be  a  great  good  to 
have  all  Avorkers  Avell  educated  ;  if  they  are,  they  are 
much  Quieter  and  better  behaA"ed. 


Glasgow.  GLASGOW. 

93.  In  1861  the  "GlasgOAv  Milliners'  and  Dress-makers'  Association"  Avas  started  under  faA'Ourable 
circumstances  with  the  patronage  of  several  ladies  and  others,  persons  of  high  rank  or  local  influence 
and  with  the  personal  services  of  an  experienced  and  hardworking  secretary.  But  already  it  is 
crippled  by  want  of  support,  and  has  had  to  give  up  its  office,  having  been  able  to  publish  only  one 
printed  annual  report,  viz.,  in  February  1863.  The  secretary  still  acts  to  the  extent  of  his  power, 
^  but  it  is  plain  that  the  Avant  of  an  office,  and  the  means  of  making  the  existence  of  the  society  more 
Avidely  known,  must  very  much  lessen  its  poAver  of  efrecting  its  objects.  These  include,  in  addition  to 
the  keeping  a  free  register  for  persons  seeking  employment  and  providing  for  assistance  in  temporary 
difficulty  and  other  useful  provisions,  a  limitation  of  Avork  by  principals  to  10  hours  actual  Avork  per 
dajr,  and  improved  ventilation  of  Avork-rooms.  The  report  states  the  number  of  young  females 
engaged  in  the  millinery  and  dress-making  establishmicnts  in  GlasgOAv  as  "upwards  of  8,000,"  the 
greater  part  of  them  "  under  20  years  of  age."  Some  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  report  are  included 
in  the  following  statem.ent  of  the  secretary. 


94.  Mr.  James  Belford,  Caledonia-road,  Secre- 
tary of  the  aboA-e  Association. — Both  just  before  and 
since  the  institution  of  this  Association  I  have  been 
engaged  in  obtaining  statistics  and  information  as  to 
the  employment  of  milliners  and  dress-makers  in 
GlasgOAV.    An  attempt  to  obtain  these  by  means  of 


tabular  inquiries  sent  by  the  Association  to  CA^ery 
employer  in  GlasgOAV  met  with  A^ery  partial  success  ; 
but  I  Avas  able  in  other  Avays  to  arrive  at  Avhat  I 
believe  to  be  an  accurate  and  trustAvorthy  account  of 
the  principal  facts. 

In  the  year  1862  there  Avere  in  GlasgoAV,  according 
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to  iin  inquiry  then  made  with  great  care,  though  some 
may  possibly  have  escaped  notice,  249  private 
establishments  and  89  retail  houses,  in  which  milli- 
ners and  dress-makers  were  engaged.  The  practice 
of  employing  them  in  retail  houses  has  grown  up 
chiefly  within  the  last  few  years.  In  such  a  house 
from  12  to  20  is  jsrobably  as  common  a  number  as 
any  ;  some  I  believe  have  considerably  more,  viz., 
from  30  to  40  in  a  full  time,  and  many  much  fewer 
doAvn  to  about  four  or  so.  There  are  I  should  say, 
few,  if  any,  private  houses  employing  over  20.  In 
small  places  of  either  kind  the  same  persons  often 
act  both  as  saleswomen  and  workers.  The  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  cannot  be  given  with 
accuracy,  but  I  believe  that  it  may  properly  be  esti- 
mated, as  stated  in  the  report,  at  upwards  of  8,000. 
The  mass  of  these  are  females  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  25. 

In  private  houses  the  in-door  hands  begin  work  at 
8  a.m.,  an  hour  before  the  out-door  workers,  or  often 
in  the  season  at  7.  They  leave  off  in  the  dull  part  of 
the  year  at  9  p.m.,  and  in  the  two  seasons,  which 
together  make  towards  half  a  year,  at  11,  frequently 
12,  but  I  believe  not  later  unless  on  exceptional 
occasions  ;  in  most  cases  the  day-workers  stay  till 
the  same  hour.  They  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
20  minutes  for  dinner,  or  sometimes  only  just  time  to 
swallow  it  ;  and  perhaps  10  minutes  or  a  little  more 
for  tea,  and  generally,  but  not  always,  supper.  They 
cannot  get  out  of  doors  except  on  Sabbaths  and  in 
the  dull  seasons  ;  and  have  usually,  I  believe,  but  10 
days'  holiday  in  the  year. 

In  retail  houses  all,  even  forewomen  and  sales- 
Women,  live  away.  Their  hours  are  from  9  till  7, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  about  3,  but  no  tea.  They 
are  however  kept  late  in  the  busy  time,  especially  in 
the  last  three  days  of  the  week,  often  till  11  and 
12  p.m.,  and  often  quite  into  the  Sabbath  morning, 
because  so  many  bonnets  are  brought  in  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  to  be  trimmed  for  the  Sabbath. 

I  could  not  get  admission  to  any  of  the  private 
houses,  where  I  was  generally  told  that  my  object 
was  too  inquisitorial,  but  I  visited  betAveen  20  and 
30  of  the  larger  and  moderate  retail  houses,  seeing 
the  employers  or  heads  of  departments,  and  went 
into  the  work-rooms,  in  about  a  dozen  of  the  middling 
class  of  houses.  In  any  that  I  saw  there  was  space 
enough,  but  the  air  felt  close  and  heavy.  Very  Icav 
had  fire-places,  but  some  have,  I  was  told,  stoves  in 
winter  ;  some  not.  A  complaint  made  by  many  is 
that  the  constant  breathing  makes  the  place  dis- 
agreeable, and  they  are  obliged  to  open  the  windows, 
which  makes  a  draught  and  gives  them  colds.  Some 
who  live  in  private  houses  complain  both  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  also  of  their 
sleeping  rooms. 

I  also  communicated  personally,  by  means  of 
meetings  to  which  I  invited  them,  with,  I  should 
say,  from  60  to  70  of  the  assistants  engaged  in 
different  millinery  and  dress-making  establishments, 
chiefly  first  hands  ;  most  of  them  day- workers,  though 
a  good  number  also  were  persons  who  lived  in  their 
employers'  house.  At  the  first  meeting  those  who 
attended  were  timid  and  seemed  to  fear  that  they 
might  be  prejudiced  by  their  stating  anything,  but  at 
the  later  meetings  they  had  more  confidence  and 
spoke  out  more.  They  spoke  temperately  and  with- 
out showing  bitterness  or  spite  towards  their  em- 
ployers, though  some  blamed  the  heads  of  their 
departments  as  tyrants  and  unfeeling.  I  only 
remember  one  employer  being  spoken  ill  of.  In 
general  they  seemed  to  regard  their  condition  as 
something  which  could  not  be  helped,  at  any  rate  by 
themselves.  They  can  do  no  good  by  leaving  if  they 
are  dissatisfied.  There  are  too  many  in  the  trade  for 
this  ;  indeed  the  number  of  persons  in  it  always 
wanting  employment  is  one  of  the  great  evils.  The 
opinion  which  I  formed  was  that  their  statements 
were  truthful  and  not  biassed  or  exaggerated.  Their 
complaints  as  to  the  bad  elfect  of  the  work  on  their 

2. 


health  were  borne  out  by  their  appearance,  which  in  "Wearing 
general  was  sickly  and  sallow.  Apparel. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  employment  most  commonly  complained  of  Glasgow, 
by  this  class  of  persons.    Headaches,  which  frequently  j^^.  j  -^jji^e 

lay  tliem  up  for  a  day  or  so,  loss  of  appetite,  and  such  

fatigue  that  at  night  they  can  do  nothing  but  get  b. 
straight  to  bed,  and  on  the  Sabbath  are  often  obliged 
to  stay  at  home  because  they  are  too  sleepy  to  go  to 
church,  or,  if  they  go,  to  folloAV  what  is  said.  They 
are  prevented  too  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
means  which  are  provided  for  religious  and  other 
instruction,  I  endeavoured  to  get  some  to  attend 
prayer  meetings,  and  know  that  many  wiere  inclined 
to  come  but  could  not,  giving  their  late  work  as  a 
reason. 

95.  3Iiss  Ranliine,  Duke  Street. — I  have  worked  in 
four  millinery  shops,  in  a  private  dress-maker's  house, 
and  am  now  in  a  lappet  and  wholesale  millinery  ware- 
house; all  in  this  city.  My  health  has  suifered  much 
from  the  long  hours  which  I  have  had  to  work.  I 
am  now  just  19,  and  began  as  a  scholar  when  barely 
14,  which  is  about  the  usual  age. 

The  usual  hour  for  going  to  work  is  9  a.m.,  and 
scholars  should  leave  at  7  p.m.  Wliile  I  was  a  scholar 
and  unpaid,  which  was  for  two  years,  I  was  never 
kept  later  than  8,  though  we  often  were  till  that. 
But  during  the  busy  season,  i.e.,  from  May  till  the  end 
of  July,  the  paid  workers  at  the  shops  where  I  was 
had  to  work  only  till  8  perhaps  in  the  first  three  or 
four  days  in  the  week,  but  in  others  gradually  later. 
On  Saturday  nights  till  between  12  and  1  was  the 
usual  time.  I  have  wrought  till  1  o'clock  on  Sabbath 
mornings,  but  scarcely  later  than  that.  One  of  the 
shops  was  not  quite  so  late,  but  at  this  and  another 
we  had  to  take  work  home,  and  I  have  sat  up  at 
homo  for  it  till  1  and  2  a.m.,  and  later,  just  according 
to  the  work,  and  indeed  all  night  many  a  time.  Not 
strictly  all  night : — you  are  obliged  to  get  a  bit  of 
rest,  say  go  to  bed  at  4  or  5  a.m.  and  rise  at  7  a.m., 
and  be  back  in  the  work-room  at  9  to  the  minute,  the 
master  looking  at  the  clock  and  scolding  you  if  you 
were  not.  I  have  sat  up  till  4  a.m.  three  niglits  in  a 
week,  and  been  in  bed  by  about  1  a.m.  the  other  three. 
The  next  day  you  must  work  as  well  as  you  are  able, 
but  you  are  that  done  you  hardly  can  work.  You 
viust  take  the  work  home,  and  cannot  refuse,  or  they 
would  say,  "You  are  no  use  here:  Ave  will  get  those 
"  Avho  will  take  it."  I  knoAv  young  girls  themselves 
Avho  have  Avorked  at  other  places  till  4  and  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  my  father,  who  is  a  policeman,  has 
veiy  often  seen  girls  scAving  at  one  place  at  3  and  4  a.m. 
At  private  houses  assistants  and  apprentices  some- 
times live  in  the  house,  and  they  are  much  Avorse 
oflP,  sitting  up  many  a  night  and  not  getting  an  hour's 
rest, — sometimes  only  an  hour  or  two's.  You  see 
they  can  force  them  to  that,  as  they  sleep  in  the 
place.  Some  of  them  complain  of  sleeping  in  cold 
rooms,  usually  attics,  and  sometimes  sunk  floors,  and 
also  of  being  half  starved,  and  altogether  in  a 
miserable  condition.  They  often  have  only  a  few 
minutes  for  their  meals,  just  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
SAvalloAv  their  meat.  In  shops  an  hour  is  alloAved  for 
dinner,  but  sometimes  they  are  so  very  busy  that  you 
cannot  go  and  they  Avill  not  let  you,  so  you  just  send 
out  for  a  piece,  just  some  dry  biscuit  or  something  of- 
that  style.  It  was  when  I  Avas  staying  in  this  way 
that  I  first  found  the  pain  in  my  chest  coming  on. 
However  late  you  stay  they  don't  give  you  anything, 
and  you  cannot  get  tea,  nor  did  Ave  till  Ave  Avcnt 
home.  When  you  get  home  at  night,  indeed  you 
are  scarcely  able  to  eat  anything, — you  feel  quite  sick 
and  Aveary.  Indeed  at  Sabbath  mornings  it  Avas  very 
often  the  case  that  you  lay  in  bed  and  tried  to  rest 
yourself  instead  of  going  to  churcli. 

Some  of  the  Avork-rooms  are  very  uncomfortable. 
While  at  one  place  I  had  to  work  aAvay  from  the  sliop 
in  a  room  up  a  court  where  a  great  many  Ioav  people 
lived.  It  was  a  room  about  the  size  of  a  small  bed- 
room, and  had  been  used  as  a  dAvelling  before.  Tliere 
were  a  dozen  girls  in  it,  though  four  Avould  have  filled 
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it  sufficiently.  Several  were  obliged  to  drop  off 
from  ill  health.  Another  place  was  also  dreadful, 
just  a  narrow  attic  with  skylights.  We  nearly  all  had 
bad  headaches.  In  summer  it  was  very  hot,  but  in 
winter  there  was  no  fire  or  warmth  of  any  kind. 
When  you  came  out  at  night  you  were  quite  stiff  with 
cold,  not  so  much  your  fingers  as  your  feet,  so  you 
could  work.  Though  it  was  a  frost  you  had  just 
to  sit  and  endure  it.  In  shops  most  rooms  have 
no  fire-place,  and  are  generally  at  the  top  just 
under  the  roof.  In  private  houses  many  I  believe 
are  in  a  sunk  floor.  Indeed  you  have  no  idea  what 
the  o-irls  suffer  in  winter  time  ;  they  are  almost  frozen. 
The^gas  does  not  keep  you  Avarm  then,  though  it  is 
often  very  oppressive. 

Some  of  the  milliners  and  dress-makers  are  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  few  who  live  in  the  private  houses 
have  colour  in  their  face.  The  constant  bending 
gives  such  a  pain  in  the  chest,  and  I  have  found  this 
very  much  myself,  especially  of  late.  Some  are 
troubled  a  good  deal  with  a  bad  cough.  One  who 
worked  with  me  took  consumption  and  died,  it 
was  thought  from  her  sitting  close  by  such  a  waft  of 
air  that  came  up  through  a  trap  in  the  floor,  which 
served  as  the  door.  Another  died  from  consumption 
caused  by  the  close  confinement.  Headache  is  com- 
mon, and  I  had  a  fearful  one  which  did  not  leave  me 
till  I  was  idle  for  awhile.  I  have  felt  my  eyes  quite 
hot  from  constant  looking  at  the  work,  and  after  you 
come  out  at  night  they  quite  glimmer,  and  every- 
thing appears  a  sort  of  strange.  Many  become  short- 
sighted, and  at  the  table  at  which  I  work  now  two  or 
three  are  so. 

When  I  went  to  the  lappet  warehouse  where  I  now 
work,  the  headache,  which  had  left  me  while  I  was 
not  at  work,  came  back  just  the  same  as  ever.  Many 
a  time  I  have  it  for  a  whole  day,  and  there  is  not  one 
girl  there  but  what  is  troubled  with  it.  My  own 
health  has  been  worse  since  I  went  to  this  place. 
Few  girls  in  these  places  enjoy  good  health,  and  the 
appetite  is  not  quite  so  good  as  at  a  milliner's,  be- 
cause the  place  is  not  quite  so  wholesome.  There  is 
so  much  gas  used  for  the  gauffring  and  making-up 
machines,  and  it  smells  a  good  deal,    I  have  nothing 

Mr.  W.  M'Donald's,  Draper 

97.  The  appearance  of  this  small  shop  and  the 
as  stated  below,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class  of 
custom  of  the  lower  classes. 

Mr.    W.   M'-Donald. — I   am   intimately  ac- 


98. 

quainted  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  smaller  retail 
houses  doing  a  millinery  business  in  the  city  gene- 
rally, and  can  speak  freely  on  this  point.  My  own 
house  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  as  to  hours 
of  all  others,  of  which  there  are  now  great  numbers, 
in  the  old  or  eastern  end  and  all  the  outskirts  and 
other  parts  in  which  the  working  classes  live.  I 
close  my  shop  at  8^  or  9,  except  on  Saturday,  and 
then  at  11  or  sometimes  later  ;  but  the  work  goes  on 
in  the  season  till  9  generally,  and  two  or  three  hours 
later  on  the  last  day  or  two  in  the  week,  and  on 
Saturday  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  i.e.,  as  long  as 
it  is  Saturday.  They  begin  at  9  a.m.,  and  some- 
times, as  yesterday,  at  7,  having  always  a  clear  hour 
for  dinner.  One  season  begins  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  July,  the  other  from  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  September  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  each  increasing  to  a  crisis  and  then  ending  with 
a  full  stop.  This  increase  is  certain,  and  may  be 
calculated  on.  Out  of  the  season,  I  try  to  give  them 
a  night  now  and  then. 

It  is  not  generally  from  the  mere  desire  of  em- 
ployers for  profit,  though  there  are  jDrobably  some 
who  like  to  get  the  last  penny,  so  much  as  from  the 
wish  to  make  things  go  sweet  with  customers,  and 
indeed  from  actual  necessity,  that  employers  practise 
these  late  hours,  to  which  the  bad  habit  of  customers 
in  shopping  or  giving  orders  late  leads.  As  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  would  never  have  late 
work,  if  I  could  get  a  living  without  it  ;  but  as  long- 


to  do  with  these  myself,  but  we  sit  near,  and  it  makes 
you  sweat  fearfully.  Very  little  girls  work  at  the 
gauffring  machines,  some  of  7  or  8,  I  should  say,  at 
least,  I  never  saw  such  young  girls  at  work  any- 
where. There  are  several  of  these  lappet  warehouses 
in  the  town,  and  the  masters  are  called  lappet  manu- 
facturers. 

The  private  dress-maker  with  whom  I  was  had  about 
18  scholars  and  no  paid  hands.  She  takes  scholars 
for  three  months  at  a  payment  of  a  guinea,  and  when 
the  three  months  are  up  will  not  keep  you  a  day 
longer  as  a  paid  worker,  but  you  must  make  room  for 
fresh  scholars.  When  I  left  my  first  milliner's  shop, 
after  my  two  years  as  a  scholar,  being  then  16,  they 
were  going  to  give  me  3s.  %d.  a  week  as  a  paid 
hand,  which  is  about  the  common  pay  to  begin  with  ; 
but  I  got  4s.  elsewhere.  After  a  year  or  so,  perhaps, 
you  rise  Is.  ;  but  9s.  is  about  the  highest  earned, 
except  by  those  who  are  in  charge.  When  you  go 
to  apply  for  a  place,  they  look  at  you  from  top  to  toe, 
to  see  what  you  have  on,  more  as  if  to  find  whether 
you  will  look  respectable  for  the  house  than  what  you 
can  do.  If  there  is  an  association  for  milliners  in 
the  city,  I  do  not  hear  it  spoken  of. 

96.  Mrs.  Rankine. — I  sent  my  daughter  (b.  95)  to 
millinery,  thinking  that  it  would  be  nice  easy  work 
for  her,  but  if  I  had  known  what  it  really  was,  I  never 
would  have  let  her  take  to  it.  She  looks  stout  still, 
but  for  the  last  four  months  her  health  has  been 
quite  breaking  down,  and  I  am  thinking  of  sending 
her  to  the  salt  water.  She  is  not  fit  to  sit  at  work, 
and  besides  having  severe  pains,  brought  on  by  her 
work  about  a  year  ago,  cannot  take  her  food.  She 
very  often  takes  her  piece  with  her  to  eat  at  the 
shop,  but  if  she  comes  home,  it  being  a  long  distance, 
she  only  just  stands  and  takes  a  mouthful  and  has  to 
be  off  again.  In  the  busy  season,  i.e.,  for  two  or 
three  or  four  months,  she  is  often  not  home  till  1 1 
and  12,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  her  coming 
home  on  Sabbath  mornings,  i.e.,  after  midnight. 
Even  now,  after  being  five  years  at  work,  she  gets 
only  6s,  a  week,  though  she  is  remarkably  clever,  and 
after  she  left  school  they  came  twice  to  ask  me  if  she 
might  become  a  pupil-teacher. 

AND  Milliner,  Crown  Street. 

street  in  which  it  is,  seem  to  point  it  out  as  being, 
shops  in  poor  neighbourhoods  dependent  upon  the 

as  others  work  late  I  must.  It  is  a  sickening  busi- 
ness, even  as  it  is,  an-d  scarcely  pays,  though  with 
the  late  hours.  The  business  comes  so  little  earlier 
in  the  week  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  keep  more 
hands,  the  number  being  enough  to  do  the  work  as 
easily  as  possible,  if  only  people  would  give  their 
orders  earlier  in  the  week.  For  the  last  year  I  have 
made  a  rule  not  to  take  in  bonnets  after  Tuesday, 
unless  in  a  dull  time,  and  customers  are  beginning  to 
find  this  out  now  and  bring  their  things  earlier. 

Bonnets  and  hats  are  often  brought  to  be  cleaned 
and  re-made.  This  usually  forms  a  separate  branch 
of  employment,  and  is  carried  on  in  private  houses  in 
almost  every  street  by  women,  either  alone  or  with 
two  or  three  girls,  though  some  large  establishments 
have  a  separate  department  for  the  purpose.  The 
bonnets  are  taken  to  pieces,  washed,  and  re-made  in 
the  shape  required,  and  stiffened  on  blocks.  Felt 
bonnets  and  hats  usually  go  to  a  hat-maker  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  often  far  on  in  the  week  before  the 
milliner  can  get  the  bonnets  back,  and  they  must  be 
trimmed  by  Sunday. 

At  many  of  the  larger  establishments,  though  the 
shops  are  shut  at  7  p.m.  the  girls  will,  as  I  under- 
stand, be  working  on  till  11  or  later,  and  things  sent 
home  at  hours  later  than  I  have  ever  sent  them.  It 
is  quite  a  common  thing  for  girls  to  be  in  the  streets 
on  their  way  home  from  work  after  midnight,  as  many 
live  so  far  away.  A  friend  of  mine  in  a  j^opulous 
part  of  the  city,  who  had  a  great  number  of  appli- 
cants for  a  situation  was  obliged  to  refuse  them  all 
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simply  because  they  lived  at  such  a  distance,  and 
advertised  again  till  he  got  one  who  lived  near,  as  he 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  a  girl  going  home  through 
the  streets  at  least  one  night  a  week  after  midnight. 
This  indeed  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  whole,  and 
more  harm  comes  from  it,  and  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  exposed  than  from  all  their  over-work 
and  fatigue,  though  they  are  tired  enough  at  the  end 
of  the  week. 

It  has  become  very  common,  chiefly  within  the 
last  eight  years  or  so,  for  drapers  to  keep  milliners, 
but  comparatively  few  have  dress-makers.  There  are 
three  or  four  such  houses  employing  probably  as 
many  as  40  females  in  the  season.  No  retail  houses 
have  any  of  the  workers  living  on  the  premises. 
G-enerally  there  is  not  room  even  for  the  young  men. 
Girls  are  pretty  generally  in  the  business  at  14,  or  often 
13.  The  great  bulk  of  females  employed  are  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  24.  It  is  hard  to  say,  why  there  are 
so  few  older.  Some  houses  have  only  a  first  hand 
and  apprentices,  and  almost  all  have  at  least  one  or 
two  apprentices.  I  employ  two  young  women,  who 
also  act  as  saleswomen,  and  an  apprentice,  sometimes 
two.  Apprentices  come  for  three  or  six  months,  or 
longer,  some  paying  a  guinea,  and  after  that  receive 
a  small  weekly  payment,  e.g.  2s.  6d.  at  first.  Whether 
they  are  kept  late  with  the  paid  hands  or  not  is  a 
matter  depending  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  employer 
or  the  forewoman,  and  when  she  is  severe  they 
suffer. 

99.  Miss  E.  Hendrie,  millinery  assistant. — Just 
before  coming  here  I  was  for  six  weeks  of  a  season 
at  a  large  general  shop  in  the  city,  where  milliners, 
cloak  makers,  and  dress-makers  were  employed.  The 
shop  closed  at  8  p.m.  but  we  worked  nearly  every 

Me.  a.  Gardner's,  Straw  Bonnet  and 

101.  Mr,  A.  Gardner. — Some  of  the  scholars  come 
here  only  for  a  short  time,  to  learn  merely  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  not  intending  to  follow  the  busi- 
ness. I  have  little  control  over  their  hours,  and  it  is 
a  rare  exception  for  any  scholar  to  stay  late.  None 
live  in  the  house.  The  paid  hands,  also,  from  10  to 
15,  running  from  the  ages  of  15  or  16  up  to  25,  a 
few  perhaps  older,  all  live  away.  They  should  come 
at  9  and  leave  at  7,  but  in  the  summer  season 
they  are  seldom  away  before,  though  not  often  after, 
9  in  the  first  half  of  the  week,  and  towards  the  end 
stay  till  10^,  II,  or  111,  and  on  Saturday  nights 
generally  12,  but  never  later  than  this.  The  parcel 
book  {shows  it)  shows  that  on  last  Saturday,  being  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  last  parcel  was 
despatched  at  10  minutes  to  12  p.m.,  and  on  the 
Saturday  before  at  1 1 .  I  employ  boys  for  this,  or 
sometimes  the  customers  come  themselves  if  it  is  late. 
The  saleswomen  have  to  stay  late  too,  but  not  quite 
so  late  as  the  workers,  though  the  principal  ones 
must  see  that  the  orders  go  out  properly.  In  the 
winter  season  work  is  not  so  late.    I  have  often  tried 


night  in  some  weeks  till  1 1  or  more  often  1 2  p.m.  Wearing 

but  never  later.    On  Saturday  it  was  generally  12,  Apparel. 

and  was  expected  to  be  11.   I  had  to  go  home  by  cb^^w 

myself.     When  I  engaged  myself,  I  did  not  learn  ' 

anything  about  the  hours  further  than  being  told  Mr. J.E.White. 

"  you  will  be  late  some  nights."  We  were  paid  nothing  — ___ 

more  for  it :  I  had  my  set  6s.  a  week  only.    I  was  b. 

then  about  16,  and  most  of  the  other  milliners  were 

about  the  same  or  a  little  older.    We  began  at  9  a.m., 

and  took  an  hour  for  dinner  at  2,  but  had  no  tea  time. 

At  first  when  staying  late  we  took  a  bit  of  something 

with  us,  but  the  girls  all  complained  and  they  then 

gave  us  something  to  eat  at  about  9  o'clock.  But 

this  was  far  too  long  to  want,  and  I  felt  done  up, 

I  left  because  they  would  be  getting  slack  there,  but 

I  did  not  like  the  late  hours  ;  and  I  could  not  take 

my  meat,  had  headaches,  and  was  bad  in  my  stomach. 

The  girls  used  to  say  that  it  was  no  good  to  leave 

and  go  to  another  place,  for  that  all  were  just  about 

the  same. 

In  a  millinery  shop  in  a  large  country  town  some 
distance  from  here,  where  I  was  just  before  that,  i.e. 
three  or  four  years  ago,  the  kind  of  business,  seasons, 
and  hours  were  just  about  the  same  as  here.  When 
we  stayed  late  in  the  busy  season,  it  was  generally 
till  12,  once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes  1,  never  later. 
I  was  about  15,  and  after  being  a  learner  15  months, 
got  25.  6d.  a  week.  The  learners  were  not  always 
obliged  to  work  as  long  as  the  paid  hands,  but  of 
course  if  the  mistress  had  got  an  order  they  must 
stay  till  it  was  finished. 

100.  Jane  Crombie,  age  12  years  and  6  months. — 
Here  four  months,  and  have  ceased  to  be  a  learner. 
Come  from  9  till  9,  sometimes  later,  but  always  get 
away  before  the  big  ones,  if  they  are  staying  on  late. 

Millinery  Establishment,  Trongate. 

to  get  the  hands  to  come  earlier,  but  cannot,  and  see 
no  way  out  of  the  late  hours.  The  public  might 
diminish  the  pressure,  if  they  thought  about  it,  by 
sending  their  orders  earlier  in  the  week.  If  I 
engaged  a  greater  number  of  hands  in  the  busy 
seasons,  I  should  have  to  keep  a  smaller  number  than 
I  do  in  the  dull,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  extra  cost 
incurred.  I  have,  however,  known  the  hours  so 
much  longer  than  they  are.  A  fortnight's  holiday  is 
allowed,  and  I  have  a  rule  that  if  any  are  away  sick, 
which  often  happens,  I  pay  their  salary  all  the  same. 
I  have  a  separate  department  in  some  premises  near 
for  cleaning  and  making  up  bonnets. 

102.  3Iiss  Latimer,  assistant. — In  the  busy  season 
we  expect  to  get  away  early  on  Monday,  usually 
about  8,  and  get  gradually  later  ;  Wednesday  per- 
haps 10,  Thursday  and  Friday  11,  Saturday  12.  We 
have  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  dinner,  but  do  not 
go  at  the  same  time,  some  being  always  wanted  in 
the  work-room.  Sometimes  I  have  to  wait  for  it 
after  my  usual  time,  but  not  often  as  much  as  two 
hours. 


Misses  Murray's,  Milliners  and  Dress-makers,  10,  Regent  Street. 


103.  Miss  A.  Murray. — .We  have  a  first-class 
business,  but  employ  only  day-workers,  as  we  like  to 
have  our  house  free.  All  are  paid  hands,  averaging 
from  17  to  26  years  of  age,  and  they  woi'k  from  ^  to 
9  to  to  8,  with  a  dinner  houi .  If  they  stay  later, 
which  is  very  rare,  and  never  beyond  10  p.m.,  they 
are  paid  extra,  and  have  tea.  In  the  last  three 
years  there  has  only  once  been  work  all  night,  and 
that  was  for  mourning.  We  consider  that  working 
long  hours  is  not  economical,  and  that  it  is  indeed  a 
loss,  as  after  being  late  the  hands  cannot  work  well 
next  day.  In  the  busy  seasons  we  give  out  what 
work  we  can,  such  as  skirts,  and,  unless  for  old 
customers,  we  do  not  take  in  the  less  profitable  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  making-up  dresses  for  which  we 
have  not  sold  the  material,  though  we  are  willing  to 
do  this  in  slack  times,  as  it  gives  the  hands  employ- 
ment, and.  pays  their  wages  ;  but  it  docs  little  if  any 
more,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  only  system  to 


make  mere  dress-making,  without  selling  the  material, 
ansAver,  is  to  work  for  too  long  hours,  or  give  low 
salaries.  To  allow  of  the  mere  making  being  properly 
carried  on  at  a  fair  profit,  the  charge  should  be 
double  what  ladies  now  think  a  very  high  charge. 
Drapers  admit  that  there  is  no  profit  in  mere  making, 
and  only  do  it  for  fear  private  establishments  should 
take  the  sale  of  their  goods  out  of  their  hands. 

Dress-makers  have  plodding  hard  work,  and  sitting 
as  they  do  all  day  with  their  heads  down,  should 
have  a  shorter  day  than  other  people,  and  yet  they 
have  a  longer.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  always 
be  at  it  and  have  no  i-elaxation.  What  we  should 
aim  at  would  be  to  get  an  hour  shorter  day  than  we 
have  here,  and  to  get  Saturday  afternoon  free. 

I  have  tried  to  get  a  ventilator  put  in  the  work- 
room, but  doubt  whether  the  landlord  will  do  it.  The 
window  of  course  cannot  always  be  down,  but  it  is 
always  left  op. mi  at  dinner  time 
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104.  Miss  Campbell,  milliuoiy  assistant. — {Gives 
same  account  of  hours.)  At  auotlier  liouse  in  the 
town  "\ve  were  less  regular.  In  the  seasons  the  in- 
door hands  worked  from  8^  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  as  a  rule, 

Misses  Beattie's,  Milliners  an 

105.  3Iiss  Beatfie. —The  in-door  hands  begin  at 
81  a.m.,  and  in  the  seasons,  i.e.,  about  four  months, 
work  till  10  p.m.  The  out-door  Avork  from  9  till  8, 
and  have  their  dinner  hour  at  4  ;  but  if  they  like 
they  may  dine  at  2,  when  we  do.  We  give  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  Avhat  ought  to  be  the  drawing- 
room,  for  the  work.  Many,  I  understand,  have  to 
work  downstairs  by  gas-light. 


sometimes  till  11.  In  three  months  I  only  once 
worked  till  12.  You  had  to  eat  your  meals  as  quick 
as  you  could. 


D  Dress-makers,  Bath  Street. 

106.  3Iiss  3I'Ka7/,  millinery  assistant. — In  the 
house  four  years.  {Hoiii^s  as  above.)  We,  in  the 
house,  sometimes  begin  at  8  a.m.,  but  work  later  than 
10  only  a  night  now  and  then,  and  never  beyond 
12.  In  the  slack  season  we  leave  off  at  8.  Perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  is  given  to  dinner  ; 
tea  the  same.  In  my  former  situation  my  liours  were 
much  the  same. 


Messrs.  Arthur  and  Fraser's,  S 

107.  Mr.  Malcolm. — I  have  charge  of  the  millinery, 
cloak,  and  dress-making  depa,rtments,  in  which  to- 
wards 50  females  are  now  employed  ;  none  live  on 
the  premises.  All  come  at  9.  The  cloak-makers 
never  stay  after  7  p.m.,  but  can  take  work  home  if 
they  like.  For  about  two  or  tliree  months  in  the 
season  the  others  are  seldom  away  before  8,  and  are 
sometimes  kept  perhaps  twice  a  Aveek  till  10,  but  are 


ILK  Mercers,  &c.,  Argyle  Street. 

never  allowed  to  stay  later  than  that.  We  always 
manage  now  for  them  to  leave  on  Saturday  at  7. 
Formerly,  when  Ave  had  a  loAver  class  of  bu.'iiness,  Ave 
AA'cre  much  later,  and  very  often  till  11  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  night.  It  Avas  perhaps  partly  the  fore- 
Avomen's  fault. 

[This  establishment  is  spoken  of  as  of  the 
highest  class.] 


Messrs.  M'Intyre  and  Hogg's,  Shirt  Manufacturers,  Brunswick  Street. 

108.  The  workrooms  are  at  the  top  of  a  Avarehouse.  The  principal  one  Avas  closely  filled,  but 
the  windoAvs  Avere  open,  and  an  eminent  medical  gentleman  who  Avas  Avith  me  considered  the  place 
not  bad. 


109.  3Ir.  M'Intyre. — This  is  about  the  largest  shirt- 
making  establishment  in  GlasgOAv.  We  employ  here 
usually  from  80  to  100  females,  sometimes  double  the 
number,  but  seldom  under  50  ;  but  we  have  a  much 
greater  number  of  out-workers.  We  try  as  much  as 
possible  to  obviate  "  sweating,"  and  to  deal  directly 
'With  each  scAver.  The  hours  here  Avere  from  9  till  8, 
with  a  dinner  hour,  but  aa^c  took  off  an  hour  in  the 
CA'Cning  ;  indeed  the  thing  Avas  forced  upon  us,  and 
the  people  looked  pale  and  unhealthy.  The  work  is 
close  and  confining,  and  even  10  hours  a  day,  Avere  it 
constant  through  the  year,  Avhich  it  is  not  Avith  us, 
Avould  1:>e  too  much,  Eatu  an  engine  cannot  properly 
do  more  than  a  moderate  amount  of  Avork.  The  great 
object  is  to  get  the  business  steady,  and  the  hours 
regular,  as  our  exjierience  is  that  the  Avork  is  so 
much  better  done  then.  For  the  last  tAvelvemonth 
Ave  have  been  getting  toAvards  this  ;  but  if  we  are 
busy  Ave  have  to  go  on  till  the  work  is  done,  though 
this  is  now  seldom  later  than  10  p.m.  They  have 
occasionally  begun  at  8  a.m.,  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
times  last  year. 

What  occasions  over  Avork  is  chiefly  sliipjiing 
orders  ;  home  orders  can  go  any  day.  Other  houses 
no  doubt  find  the  same  difficulty.  I  believe.  hoAvever, 
that  no  loss  Avould  arise  if  all  AA'cre  precluded  from 
OA'er-time  ;  buyers  Avould  have  to  place  their  orders 
earlier,  whereas  they  noAV  frequently  delay  them.  If 
Ave  Avere  employers  of  children  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  under  legislative  compulsion  to  set  apart  a  portion 
of  their  time  for  education.    Children  should  not 


remain  at  AA^ork  more  than  four  hours.  Education 
should  be  made  generally  compulsory  on  all.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  Avould  be  any  difficulty  in  legis- 
laiing  for  employments  such  as  ours,  if  the  objects 
Avere  such  as  those  Avliich  haA^e  been  explained  to 
me  {i.e.,  of  factory  regulations, — J.  E.  \V.),  and  there 
Avould  be  no  difficulty  Avhatever,  in  Scotland  at  any 
rate,  in  requiring  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday. 

110.  3Ir.  A.  IT.  TurnhuU,  in  the  Avarehouse. — This 
list  {hands  it  in)  of  about  15  names,  comprises,  I 
believe,  nearly  all  the  Avholesale  houses  in  the  town 
Avhere  shirts  or  such  Avork  are  made  on  any  scale  of 
importance.  In  most  cases  some  other  kind  of  Avork, 
such  as  underclothing,  slops,  muslin  Avork,  &c.,  is 
carried  on  in  conjunction  Avith  the  shirt-making.  One 
is  a  skirt,  i.e.,  crinoline  house,  and  tAA^o  are  slop 
houses.  The  hours  at  most  are  from  9  till  6,  some 
an  hour  or  tAvo  longer,  and  till  2  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
The  half  day  on  Saturday  has  become  general  in  the 
last  six  years  for  the  simply  Avholesale  drapery  and  dry 
goods  warehouses.  It  Avas  much  opposed  at  first,  but 
Avhen  people  began  to  see  that  the  same  amount  of 
business  Avas  done  as  before,  so  that  nothing  Avas  lost 
by  it,  they  began  to  come  into  it.  The  places  Avhere 
the  shirt,  &c.  Avork  is  done,  are  usually  flats  in  AA^are- 
houses,  Avhich  keep  a  stock.  Several  have,  I  should 
say,  80  girls  and  Avomen,  some  perhaps  more,  several 
less.  Besides  these  there  are  some  small  establish- 
ments of  a  more  private  kind,  Avhich  manufacture  for 
Avholesale  houses. 


Mrs.  R.  Morrison's,  Stay  Manufacturer,  Candleriggs, 

111.  The  factory  consists  of  a  flat  Avith  street  shops  beneath,  and  a  fiat  used  for  a  boot  factory  aboA'a. 
Many  of  the  workers  are  barefooted.  The  door  is  left  open,  and  any  of  the  workers  are  allowed  to 
go  in  or  out  as  they  please  without  asking.  I  met  a  girl  on  the  stairs  who  had  gone  out  in  this 
Avay,  to  fetch  some  water.  Such  liberty  might  in  general  be  thought  likely  to  interfere  Avith  work, 
even  though  piecework,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  more  favourable  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  workers  than  the  very  opposite  j^ractice  which  prevails  in  Dublin  in  Avorks  of  the  same 
or  a  like  kind,  of  not  letting  the  Avorkers  out  even  for  dinner. 


112.  3Irs.  R.  Morrison. — I  believe  that  Ave  are 
considerably  the  largest  makers  of  stays  or  corsets  in 
the  city.  We  employ  about  100  persons,  all  females, 
from  10  or  11  upwards.  Monday  and  Saturday  are 
short  days,  viz.,  from  10  till  7  and  from  6  till  2, 
Avith  one  hour  each  day  for  a  meal,  and  the  other 
four  days  from  6  till  7  with  two  hours  for  meals. 
Having  Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday  morning 


alloAvs  of  getting  aAvay  to  the  coast,  as  Ave  do  ourselves. 
The  people  stand  all  day,  and  could  not  work  well 
Avithout  their  rest  at  meals,  or  if  they  Avorked  longer 
hours  than  they  do,  Avhich  is  long  enough.  Some 
years  ago  Avorking  over-time  was  tried  here  for  a  bit, 
but  it  Avas  found  to  be  a  loss.  Steam  j^ower  for  the 
sewing  machines  Avould  be  a  gain,  but  the  premises 
are  not  suited  for  it  ;  it  would  save  the  machines  a 
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good  deal  ;  now,  the  girls  being  on  piece-work,  will 
come  in  late,  say,  on  a  Monday,  and  work  like  fury 
to  make  up  time,  and  make  the  machines  so  hot  that 
you  can  hardly  bear  to  touch  them. 

There  are  other  stay  manufacturers  here  carrying 
on  business  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  in  flats  of  ware- 
houses, &c.  ;  one  makes  millinery  as  well.  Some  of 
the  "  caning  "  and  hand  sewing  is  given  out  in  the 
town,  and  a  few  persons  probably  work  with  a 
machine  or  two  at  home.  But  I  like  better  to  have 
the  work  all  done  in  ;  when  it  is  carried  away  so 
much  gets  stolen. 

113.  Sarah  Foyle,  age  13. — Have  worked  at  a 
sewing-machine  here  two  years.  It  is  very  sore  on 
you  at  first  about  the  legs.  (Hours  as  above.)  Never 
worked  over-time  since  I  was  here.  We  don't  work 
in  meal  times.    Make  6s.  or  7*. 


Can  read  a  newspaper,  write,  and  do  small  sums. 
Do  not  go  to  night-school  ;  it  is  too  late  when  I  go 
home.  If  1  left  at  6  I  should  go,  and  pay  3c?.  a  week, 
but  I  don't  care  very  much  about  it.  Whiles  I  should 
be  very  tired.    Go  on  Sabbath. 

114.  Elizabeth  M'Neile,  age  10. — Put  in  eyelets. 
Work  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  Was  not  at  school  a 
month.  Don't  know  A,  or  what  is  the  first  letter. 
(Knows  O.) 

[Her  father  is  a  mason  in  good  pay.  Another 
girl  of  10  at  the  same  work  could  barely 
spell ;  her  father  gets  23s.  a  week  in  a 
printer's  office.] 

115.  Ann  IIeslop,R,ge-l2. — Same  work.  At  school 
about  a  year,  but  not  regular.  Can  read  a  little. 
3  times  5  is  17, — is  15. 
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Messes.  J.  Blair  &  Co.'s,  Hat  and  Cap  Manufacturers,  St.  Enoch's  Square. 

116.  This  is,  I  was  informed,  the  largest  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  Glasgow,  and  it  employs  a 
great  number  of  persons.  Steam  power  is  used  for  one  or  two  operations,  chiefly  for  "luring"  or  putting 
a  gloss  on  the  hats.  The  hat-makers  are  principally  men,  a  few  females  being  engaged  in  "  trimming," 
i.e.  sewing  and  putting  in  the  linings  and  leather,  and  binding.  Cloth  hats  and  caps  are  made  chiefly 
by  females,  whose  work  consists  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  needle,  and  ironing,  which,  as 
one  said,  is  no  doubt  "  very  oppressive  and  hard  in  summer."  The  part  near  the  irons  and  stove  is 
very  hot.  Much  of  the  cap  work  is  given  out.  From  inquiry  which  I  made  of  the  forewoman  who 
has  charge  of  the  giving  out,  and  from  one  of  the  out~workers  whom  I  saw,  this  appears  to  be  done 
much  as  described  at  Cork  (b.  214-216.). 


1 17.  An7t  Robertson,  adult. — Hat  trimmer.  About 
20  of  us  do  this.  It  is  a  trade  fit  for  girls  from  15 
upwards,  and  is  all  needlework.  The  machine  girls 
do  no  part  of  the  hat  work.  We  work  from  9  till  7, 
with  a  dinner  hour,  and  make  no  over-time,  but  some- 
times take  work  laome.  On  Saturday  leave  at  4  or 
at  2.  The  machine  and  cap  girls  when  very  busy 
stay  till  9  or  10  p.m.,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  week, 
but  it  is  very  seldom.  Where  I  work  is  hot  from  the 
irons,  but  we  mostly  every  day  have  the  windows 
open.    Don't  look  strong,  but  have  good  health. 


118.  Margaret  M''Farlane,  age  15. — Iron  caps  all 
day.  It  is  not  hard  work,  but  very  hot.  Was  at  it 
last  summer. 

119.  Ann  Walker,  age  14. — Finish  caps,  which  is 
needlework,  and  have  to  iron  the  seams.  An  hour  is 
the  most  that  ever  I  ironed  in  a  day.  It  is  very 
warm  work.  Have  not  stayed  at  work  later  than  8. 
On  Saturday  we  leave  at  4,  and  do  not  take  anything 
to  eat  between  then  and  when  we  come  in  the  morn- 
ing, viz.,  9.  Get  7a'.  2d.  a  fortnight.  Am  no  very 
good  reader,  and  cannot  write. 


Messrs.  K  and  J.  Dick's,  Gutta  Percha  Boot  and  Shoe  Works,  Greeniiead. 

120.  In  this  large  manufactory,  employing  nearly  1,300  persons,  steam  power  is  used  for  reducing 
the  hard  blocks  of  gutta  percha  by  crushing,  rolling,  and  passing  through  rollers,  to  a  pulp  and  I'rom 
that  to  a  thick  paste,  in  which  form  it  is  used  for  making  into  soles  by  moulding.  Men  alone  are 
engaged  in  this  preparation  of  the  material,  but  boys  work  as  helpers  to  m.en  in  applying  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  that  of  ordinary  shoe-making.  The  fem.ales  are  engaged  with  sewing 
machines  or  the  use  of  the  needle  in  prepai'ation  for  the  sewing  machines,  putting  in  eyelets,  &c. 
Their  general  appearance  was  decidedly  favourable,  and  the  place  seems  well  conducted  in  every  way. 


121.  Mr.  J.  M.  Davidson,  manager. — This  is  the 
only  manufactory  of  this  kind  of  much  importance  in 
the  three  kingdoms.    Wc  continue  a  regular  routine 
of  business  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  in  the 
many  years  Avhich  I  have  been  here,  there  has  been 
only  one  period  in  which  I  have  seen  the  work  carried 
on  as  m.uch  as  an  hour  beyond  the  proper  time.    It  is 
seldom  that  it  is  for  as  much  as  half  an  hour.  The 
males  work  from  6  till  6i,  with  two  hours  for  meals, 
and  the  females  from  8^  till  7  with  one  hour,  and 
both  have  a  half  day  on  Saturday.    They  have  sepa- 
rate entrances,  and  tlieir  times  are  arranged  so  as  to 
give  them  no  chance  of  mixing.    The  females  have 
a  cooking  house,  where  those  who  live  far  away  can 
eat  if  they  pi-efer  it  to  the  work-rooms,  and  one  is  in 
jireparation  for  the  males.     The  females  f.re  of  a 
superior  class,  and  none  are  taken  unless  they  are 
highly  recommended.    I  should  think  that  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  cannot  read  and  write.    As  a 
proof  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  men,  I  may  mention 
that  they  held  a  meeting  and  gave  2\  per  cent,  of 
their  earnings  for  six  weeks  to  the  cotton  operatives 
of  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  in  the  late  distress, 
and  gave  30/.  to  a  man  who  lost  his  arm  in  the 
machinery  here.     The  Avork  is  probably  about  the 
best  paid  in  the  town.  The  females  average  Is.  or  8s. 
a  week,  and  there  are  very  few  boys  in  the  works 
who  get  under  4s.,  while  most  get  5s.,  and  from  that 
up  to  10s.    In  the  lasting  and  moulding  departments 
they  work  under  and  are  paid  by  men,  l)ut  the  fore- 

F 


Work  from  8^ 


Liked 
2:0  on 


man  sees  that  there  is  no  abuse.  In  the  retail  shoe 
shops  in  the  toAvn,  a  girl  or  two  are  sometimes 
employed  to  work  sewing-machines. 

122.  Christiana  Blair,  adult. — Machinist.  There 
are,  I  believe  157  sewing-machines  in  this  room,  all 
worked  by  Avoraen  and  girls.  Have  been  6  years  in 
the  factory,  and  never  had  any  over-time. 

123.  Margaret  Orr,  age  15. — Machinist.  Rubbed 
down  seams  before.    Here  3^  years 
to  7  ;  dinner  from  1^  to  2^7 

Can  read,  write,  and  can  sum  only  a  little, 
to  come  to  Avork  better  than  school,  but 
Sabbath. 

124.  Johji  Service,  age  14. — Am  beginning  to  cut 
out  leather.  Get  5s.  Qd.  a  Aveek.  (Honrs  as  stated 
above  for  men.)    Here  A\  years. 

At  school  till  here.  Can  read  and  Avrite  and  do 
accounts,  but  not  much. 

125.  Thomas  Houston,  foreman  of  cutters. — No 
boy  is  taken  as  a  cutter  unless  he  has  been  at  school 
and  can  read,  Avrite,  and  do  figures,  because  otherAvisc 
he  cannot  succeed  in  his  Avork.  After  being  here 
they  can  generally  get  engagements  as  cutters  in 
common  sho]is.  They  begin  earning  4s.  Qd.  a  week 
here  and  rise  to  about  23s.  Those  tAvo  youths  there, 
each  about  16,  get  16s.  each. 

[In  the  last  and  the  moulding  departments  no- 
thing transpired  different  from  what  has 
been  already  stated.] 
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126.  I  visited  a  small  manufactory  of  the  same  kind  as  the  above,  employing  males  and  females 
from  11  years  of  age  upwards.  The  work  is  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  for  males,  and  from  7  a.m.  till 
7  p.m.  for  females,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  and  work  till  1  only  on  Saturday.     The  hours  are 

  never  exceeded ;  "  It  takes  the  spirit  out  of  them  and  they  can't  work,"  said  the  master.    Part  of 

Mr.J.E. White,  the  boys'  work  consists  in  blowing  a  large  blowpipe.    A  boy  of  11  had  never  been  at  school,  one  of 
  12  could  "  read  a  wee,"  a  girl  of  15  could  write  once,  but  was  "  beginning  to  forget  it." 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Glasgow. 


Dundee. 


DUNDEE. 

127.  Being  in  Dundee  on  a  Saturday,  and  wishing  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
millinery,  &c.  shops  were  open  on  that  night,  which  appears  in  Scotland  generally  to  be  late,  I  walked 
between  IH  p-m-  fi-iid  12  through  the  street  in  which  are  the  principal  shops  of  the  kind,  as  well  as 
through  other  streets.  In  the  principal  street,  as  well  as  those  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  I  saw 
many  such  shops  still  unclosed,  though  in  the  better  kind  with  only  the  door  open,  and  customers  in 
them.  Young  females,  either  customers  or  message  girls,  were  coming  away  with  their  light  parcels, 
such  as  bonnets,  &c.  are  carried  in;  and  from  one  the  workers  came  out  just  after  12.  I  had  seen 
them  at  work  in  passing  only  a  short  time  before ;  the  work-room  being,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  this 
town,  a  cellar,  and  therefore  not  needing  to  be  closed  like  rooms  above  ground  ;  and  lights  were  seen  in 
other  cellars.  In  the  poorer  streets,  shops  of  many  kinds,  butchers,  &c.,  were  also  open.  The  practice 
of  working  in  cellar-rooms  is  a  marked  and  objectionable  feature  in  Dundee.  A  parent  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  sending  his  daughter  to  a  house  that  he  wished  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  unwholesomeness  of  these  rooms.  Drains,  damp,  and  the  work  by  gaslight  have  been  much 
complained  of  to  me. 

Mr.  James  Soutar's,  Milliner. 

128.  The  work-room  is  a  gloomy  front  cellar,  in  a  poorer  part  of  the  town,  just  opposite  the  very 
large  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Baxter.  The  factory  workers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  chief  customers. 
It  is  reached  by  a  door  from  a  back  half-cellar,  hot  and  steaming  from  the  work  done  there  by  the 
master  and  two  men,  viz.,  washing  and  re-shaping  bonnets.  There  is  also  a  trap-door  into  it  through 
the  floor  of  the  shop,  where  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  girl's  head  and 
shoulders  before  my  feet.  It  is  proper,  however  to  state  that  this  work-room  is  only  temporary.  The 
future  work-room,  though  on  the  same  level,  is  only  a  half-cellar,  i.e.,  the  ground  at  the  back  being 
much  lower  than  the  street. 


129.  Mr.  James  Soutar. — This  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant business  to  carry  on,  owing  to  its  irregularity 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  work  done.  I  would 
gladly  let  the  girls  away  sooner  if  I  could,  but  in  a 
district  in  the  outskirts  like  this,  nearly  all  my  cus- 
tomers are  employed  in  the  factories,  and  do  not  come 
in  till  after  their  day's  work.  I  employ  about  10 
persons.  The  work-room  was  what  is  now  the  hack 
of  the  shop,  but  I  had  to  take  that  in  to  enlarge  the 
shop,  and  was  obliged  to  use  the  cellar  for  work.  At 
the  next  term,  which  is  very  soon,  I  shall  have  pos- 
session of  another  room  at  the  back,  and  shall  use  that 
instead. 

130.  Sarah  Lindsay. — Have  been  a  paid  worker 
here  for  four  or  five  years,  being  14  when  I  came, 
and  having  learned  for  12  mouths  elsewhere  before. 
When  I  came  I  got  3s.  a  week,  and  now  get  10s. 
Our  proper  hours  are  from  9  till  9,  but  in  the 
busiest  part  of  the  summer  season  we  are  seldom  away 
before  12  p.m.  on  Saturdays  ;  nearly  the  same  on 
Fridays  ;  and  Thursdays  leave  at  about  1 1  p.m.  ;  but 
usually  at  9  the  other  three  nights.  Some  live  a  quarter 


of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  away  from  here.  The 
summer  season  altogether  lasts  from  March  till  July 
or  August,  and  the  winter  from  October  to  December, 
but  this  is  scarcely  so  bu,sy.  Some  nights  we  are  very 
tired,  you  kuow — especially  on  Saturdays.  Li  the 
busy  time  I  am  not  often  at  church  in  the  forenoon. 
I  usually  get  up  at  about  12  on  Sunday  then.  I  have 
been  pretty  healthy  as  yet  myself,  but  some  of  the  rest 
of  them  complain  of  pain  round  the  back  from  sitting  ; 
but  I  feel  giddy  when  I  rise  up  on  nights  that  we  are 
late,  and  have  not  been  so  Avell  since  we  have  worked 
down  stairs,  ^■.e.,  two  or  three  weeks.  It's  awful  close 
and  hot,  particularly  at  night.  It  is  hot  not  only  from 
the  gas,  but  from  the  steam  from  making  up  the  bon- 
nets in  the  next  room.  We  could  go  out  for  meals 
twice,  viz.,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  1  and  three- 
quarters  of  au  hour  at  5,  but  we  like  better  to  have 
an  hour  and  a  half  when  we  do  go,  which  is  at  3. 
When  we  stay  late  at  night  we  do  not  eat  or  stop 
work  again  before  leaving.  Of  course  we  feel  it  ;  but 
it's  custom,  and  we  get  into  it.  I  am  not  so  well  at 
the  busy  time  as  at  others.  We  get  sometimes  a 
fortnight's  holiday  in  summer. 


Mrs.  James  Farquharson's  Juvenile  Clothing  Establishment,  Seagate. 

131.  But  few  persons,  about  half-a-dozen,  are  employed  here,  and  the  hours  appear  moderate 
and  regular,  and  the  work-room  is  above  ground  and  good.  The  statements  below  relate  to  other 
millinery,  &c.  houses. 


132.  Miss  Agnes  Smith. — Last  spring  and  last 

winter  seasons  I  worked  at   's,  a  draper,  in  this 

part  of  the  town.  The  work  was  millinery,  mantles, 
and  shirts,  all  done  in  the  same  work-room,  and  the 
same  person  doing  one  or  the  other,  just  according  to 
tlie  season  or  as  she  was  wanted.  I  was  a  milliner  in 
summer  and  a  mantle-maker  in  winter,  and  also  had 
to  make  shirts.  There  were  about  15  of  us  altogether, 
including  impi'overs  and  learners,  the  youngest  about 
13  years  of  age,  and  most  of  us  somewhere  about  18, 
more  or  less. 

Our  hour  for  going  to  work  was  9,  but  there  was 
no  time  fixed  for  leaving.  In  the  busiest  time,  which 
was  about  three  months,  we,  i.e.  the  paid  workers, 
very  seldom  left  before  10  p.m.  any  night,  or  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  before  11  and  12  ;  indeed,  on 
Saturdays  never  before  11,  but  many  times  at  12,  and 


even  after.  Thursday  was  sometimes  nearly  as  late, 
particularly  for  millinery  work.  One  Saturday  night 
we  stayed  till  12.20  p.m.  ;  that  was  our  latest.  The 
learners  and  improvers  generally  left  at  about  8,  but 
sometimes  if  there  was  push,  and  they  liked  to  do  it, 
they  stayed  till  9  and  10  p.m.,  and  I  have  Imowu  it 
till  11,  but  not  later.  We  always  Avent  out  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner,  but  had  no  rest  or  refreshment 
afterwards,  even  when  working  late.  We  were  very 
tired,  but  were  obliged  to  work  on.  There  were  plenty 
of  us  who  looked  forward  to  the  Sabbath  more  for 
rest  of  the  body  than  nourishment  of  the  mind  or  for 
anything  else.  I  often  was  in  bed  till  II  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  was  obliged  to  stay  in  all  the 
Sabbath,  but  I  liked  to  go  to  afternoon  church  when 
I  could. 

The  Avork-room  was.  a  low,  dark  cellar  with  a  stone 
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floor,  but  with  a  board  to  rest  our  feet  ou.  A  tall 
girl's  head  would  nearly  touch  the  ceiliug  if  she  stood 
up.  It  must  have  been  damp,  and  1  have  seen  some 
moisture  ou  the  walls,  but  not  much,  and  we  had  a 
fire.  We  also  had  to  have  the  gaslights  burning  all 
day,  from  morning  till  night,  from  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  I  returned  there,  till  January,  when 
I  left,  except  sometimes  on  a  clear  day  ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  have  it,  too,  all  the  day  on  dull  days  in 
summer.  It  was  very  unpleasant  to  the  eyes.  The 
room  was  very  seldom  cleaned,  and  not  properly  ;  in 
parts  the  plaster  had  fallen  off,  and  the  wall  showed 
through. 

When  I  went  to  this  place  I  was  very  strong  and  in 
good  health,  and  had  always  had  a  good  constitution, 
but  there  I  was  not  at  all  well.  No  one  could  be 
if  so  shut  up.  I  dare  say  that  I  took  to  it  worse 
from  having  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and 
having  had  regular  hours,  viz.,  from  9  till  7,  and 
never  later  than  10  in  the  busiest  time,  at  Forfar  and 
Montrose,  where  I  had  worked  before.  I  could  not 
take  my  meals  well,  and  was  very  much  annoyed 
with  pain  in  my  side,  which  the  doctor  said  came 
from  sitting  too  much  in  one  position  and  the  long 
hours.  He  told  me  that  I  must  have  exercise.  The 
young  lady  in  charge  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  let  me 
go  away  when  not  well.  There  was  scarcely  one  but 
what  complained  either  of  headaches  or  pain  in  the 
chest.  The  head  mantle-maker  had  many  a  time  to  go 
away  and  be  in  bed,  sometimes  a  whole  day,  owing  to 
her  headaches  and  being  over-worked,  and  some  had 
to  leave  entirely.  One  who  had  learned  there,  and 
who  had  been  very  healthful  before,  died  of  decline, 
and  her  friends  blamed  the  damp  place.    Though  she 


had  left  ill,  I  saw  her  there  looking  very  poorly ;  she 
seemed  about  18  or  19.  When  I  came  out  late  at 
night  I  could  not  look  or  rest  my  eyes  on  anything  for 
a  time,  and  many  a  time  I  have  felt  giddy  then. 
When  I  came  to  my  present  place  my  mistress  was 
always  noticing  my  eyes,  saying  how  bad  they  looked, 
which  was  perhaps  from  the  constant  gas  and  long 
work,  but  they  are  better  now. 

133.  Mrs.  J.  Fai-quharson. — When  Miss  Smith 
came  I  used  to  notice  how  bad  her  eyes  looked,  and  I 
have  noticed  just  the  same  in  a  young  person  who 
came  from  another  under-ground  work-room.  I  think 
that  many  must  lose  their  health  from  the  damp  of 
such  rooms. 

134.  Miss  Menzies,  saleswoman. — It  is  a  rule  here 
for  millinery  shops  to  be  open  till  from  10  to  12  on 
Saturday  nights  in  the  busy  season.  Though  I  have 
not  myself  been  engaged  in  these  work-rooms,  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  several  girls  who  have,  and  I 
see  them  here.  They  all  complain  very  much  of  their 
long  hours  and  going  home  through  the  streets  so  late 
at  night,  and  say  that  the  work  is  perfect  slavery. 
Numbers  of  them  suffer  much  in  health,  and  often 
have  to  stay  away  from  work  for  days.  The  late 
hours  and  badly  aired  work-rooms,  which  are  often 
in  cellars,  and  damp,  affect  the  stomach,  and  through 
that  the  whole  system,  causing  headaches  and  other 
complaints.  Within  about  a  year  I  have  known  two 
young  persons  of  18  or  19,  and  one  of  about  25,  die 
of  decline.  They  worked  in  two  of  these  cellar 
work-rooms,  and  with  two  of  them  their  illness  began 
with  bad  colds  from  sitting  in  them  and  in  damp 
clothes. 
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Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Mr.  Thos.  Cockburn's,  Milliner,  Reform  Street. 


135.  Mr.  Thos.  Cockburn. — I  employ  several  young 
females,  nine  as  workers  and  three  in  the  shop  ;  none 
ever  younger  than  13  or  14,  and  most  under  about  24. 
They  come  when  the  shop  opens,  viz.,  at  9  a.m.,  and 
leave  usually  when  it  shuts,  viz.,  at  8  p.m.  for  the 
four  summer  months,  and  at  7  p.m.  for  the  remain- 
ing eight.  On  Saturday  nights,  however,  it  never 
shuts  before  10  p.m.,  and  in  the  busy  months  they 
seldom  before  12  then  ;  th«y  have  not  been  for  the 
last  four  Saturdays  (April).  They  have  1-^  hours  for 
meals,  for  which  they  leave  at  one  or  two  times,  as 
they  please ;  but  when  they  stay  late,  they  divide  the 
time,  as  they  could  not  sit  so  long.  After  12,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  no  stitch  is  done,  as  we  are  very  parti- 
cular to  observe  the  Sabbath ;  and  none,  I  think,  would 
work  on  that,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  ask  them. 
But  this  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  that  stops  us  ;  for 
often  even  at  that  hour,  12  p.m.,  there  are  a  row  of 
people  waiting  for  bonnets,  &c.  I  have  tried  to  get 
the  hands  to  come  and  leave  earlier  ;  but  they  prefer 
coming  late.  I  believe  that  the  hours  are  much  the 
same  in  all  the  shops  near.  My  business  is  with  a 
medium  class  of  customers,  but  the  more  genteel  are 
no  better  as  to  hours. 

Nearly  all  the  work-rooms  in  this,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal street  for  this  kind  of  business,  are  below  ground, 
as  mine  is.  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  a  better 
work-place,  but  it  is  difl&cult  to  get,  and  rents  are  so 
high  in  this  part.    In  winter  they  want  gas  here 


nearly  all  day,  and  have  a  fu'e  all  the  year,  unless 
sometimes  in  summer  they  ask  to  have  it  let  out.  It 
carries  off  the  air  and  keeps  away  the  damp  ;  though 
it  is  only  in  the  back  cellar  that  it  is  very  damp.  On 
that  side  is  a  graveyard,  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
street  in  front,  and  I  therefore  cannot  get  any  open 
space  behind,  though  I  have  got  leave  to  sink  a  very 
small  shaft  just  outside  to  let  a  current  of  air  into 
the  cellar.  The  bm-ying-ground  was  closed  a  few 
years  back,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  complaints  of 
a  bad  smell  in  these  houses.  For  two  months  last 
summer  we  were  greatly  annoyed  by  a  very  bad  smell, 
even  upstairs  in  the  top  flat,  and  there  was  a  great 
discussion  in  the  public  papers  about  the  drainage  in 
this  street,  which  is  said  to  be  too  flat,  which  lets 
sewerage  accumulate.  One  drain  ran  under  a  corner 
of  my  back  cellar  into  a  neighbour's  premises,  and  it 
was  only  after  many  applications  that  I  got  it  taken 
up.  The  smell  was  dreadful  in  the  next  cellar,  but 
that  was  not  in  use.  The  smell  cannot  have  been 
from  the  gas.  We  noticed  it  most  when  the  tide  was 
up.  The  drains  were  all  cleared  out,  and  we  have 
not  yet  been  annoyed  since. 

136.  Miss  Sharpe. — In  the  month  that  I  have  been 
here  (April)  I  have  stayed  till  12  p.m.  each  Saturday, 
and  till  11a  few  other  nights.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  week  it  is  generally  9  or  10  p.m.  At  another 
house  here  my  hours  were  not  quite  so  late,  but  the 
girls,  who  were  many,  all  worked  in  a  cellar. 


Mrs.  Davidson's,  Milliner,  &c.,  Reform  Street. 


137.  Mrs.  Davidson. — For  three  or  four  months 
now  we  are  late  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  on  Satur- 
days till  neai'ly  12,  but  not  so  late  on  Friday,  and 
other  nights  regular.  The  hours  for  the  scholars,  of 
whom  I  sometimes  have  as  many  as  eight,  are  f^'om 
9  till  8  in  summer,  and  from  10  till  7  in  winter  ;  and 
as  long  as  they  are  scholars,  usually  a  year,  they  do 
not  work  late.  All  the  workers  go  away  an  hour  and 
a  half  for  dinner,  and  often  take  a  little  lunch  in  the 
place.  If  they  stay  late  at  night,  I  generally  send  in 
something,  such  as  biscuits. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  laid  out  in  im- 
proving the  work-room,  which  is  below  ground. 

F 


That  small  space  just  in  front  of  the  window  has  been 
opened  to  admit  more  daylight,  and  the  wall  boarded 
round  behind  the  girls'  backs,  not  on  account  of  damp, 
but  for  comfort. 

[A  girl  in  the  work-room  had  stated  to  me  her 
impression  that  the  boarding  was  put  up  as 
a  protection  against  the  damp.] 

138.  Miss  Smith,  head  milliner  The  scholars 

sometimes  stay  beyond  their  time  if  they  choose,  but 
are  not  required  to  do  so.  They  very  seldom  stay 
after  9,  even  on  a  Saturday  night.     The  youngest 
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A^^^ref  ^^^'^    j"®*  T^^^^  Saturday  we  left  off  work 

'  at  ten  or  five  minutes  to  12,  but  never  Avorlc  after  12, 

Dundee.  For  about  tbree  months,  on  tlae  busy  nights,  from 

  about  10^  till  11^  p.m.  is  our  usual  time.    We  have  a 

Mr. J. E.White,  fire  summer  and  winter.    It  is  useful  for  part  of  the 


work,  and  also  for  warmth,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
Avarm. 

W e  have  holidays  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  tlic  two 
fast-days,  a  day  after  the  fair  ;  and  sometimes  a  half- 
holiday  when  we  are  not  busy. 


Mr.  Loreimer's,  Straw  Hat  Maker,  Eeform  Street, 

139.  Mr.  Lorrimer. — The  number  of  young  females 
that  I  employ  variesfrom  six  to  12  or  15.  The  sales- 
women take  no  part  in  any  of  the  work  but  millineiy. 
The  hours  are  from  a  quarter  to  9  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  with 
an  hour  and  a  half  out  for  dinner  and  tea  in  one.  On 
Saturday  nights  the  workers  are  often  kept  till  11, 
and  in  the  five  or  six  busiest  weeks  it  may  be  towards 
12.  I  have  seen  it  12,  but  in  winter  it  is  not  so  late. 
To-night  (Wednesday,  8.20  p.m.)  the  shop  ought  to 
have  shut  at  8,  but  we  cannot  do  it,  and  it  will 
be  9  probably  before  they  are  away.  Sometimes 
they  take  work  home,  which  can  be  done  in  such 
work  as  making  straw  again  for  new  hats,  &c.  ;  but 


regular  millinery  Avork  could  not  well  be  taken  home 
without  injuring  it.  If  all  ivages  were  paid  earlier 
in  the  week  it  Avould  help  to  diminish  our  late  work  at 
the  end.  People  cannot  buy  their  bonnets  till  they 
have  got  their  money,  and  after  this  they  leave  thera 
to  be  trimmed. 

140.  Henrietta  Nicholl,  age  13. — Last  year  I  was 
a  message  girl  here,  and  then  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  shop  with  a  message  as  late  as  11  p.m.,  and  not 
home  before  12.  Have  been  a  worker  only  a  month, 
and  have  not  stayed  past  10  p.m. 


[This  also  is  a  cellar  work-room.] 

Misses  Beoavn's,  Milliners,  Refoem  Street. 

We  take  seven  or  eight  scholars     and  sometimes  on  Saturday  nights  11,  or  even  after, 

but  never  so  late  as  we  Avork  ourselves,  Avhich  on 
Saturday  nights  in  the  busy  time  is  usually  12. 

[The  Avork-room  is  above  ground.] 


141.  3Iits  Brown. 
or  improvers  of  from  14  or  15  upAvards,  and  one  paid 
hand.    They  come  at  about  9i-  or  toAvards  10  a.m., 
but  there  is  no  particular  time  to  leave  off,  but  it  is 
8,  or  9,  or  10,  according  as  we  are  more  or  less  busy. 


142.  At  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Henderson,  drapers,  &c..  High  Street,  a  house  of 
high  standing,  articles  of  ladies'  and  children's  dress  are  made  in  comfortable  upstair  rooms,  with 
moderate  hours  of  work. 


Messrs.  Keating  and  Co.'s,  Clothiers,  High  Street. 

143.  The  work  is  ordinary  tailor's  work,  but  in  one  room  nearly  all  employed  are  females.  The 
men's  room,  in  Avhich  is  a  quite  young  boy  as  apprentice,  is  a  Ioav  attic,  croAvded,  and  so  hot  from 
the  stove  and  irons  in  use,  that  a  hot,  close  air  rushes  out  through  the  open  hatch  into  a  small 
room,  in  Avhich  two  young  Avomen  stitch  parts  of  the  Avork  for  men  with  sewing  machines.  I  Avas 
informed  by  the  person  Avho  conducted  me  over  the  premises,  that  often  after  staying  in  the  men's  room 
for  some  few  minutes,  he  could  feel  his  skin  moist  from  the  heat  for  a  considerable  time. 


144.  John  3PCulloch,  foreman. — In  one  room  17 
females  from  14  years  of  age  upAvards  and  three  boys 
sew  with  the  needle  or  machine,  iron,  &c.  They 
work  from  8^  till  8,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  some 
taking  tea  also,  and  scarcely  ever  stay  till  9.  Some 
who  are  on  piece-Avork  do  not  go  away  for  dinner,  but 
those  on  Aveek's  wages  do.  The  boy  in  the  men's 
room  Avorks  with  them  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  Avhich 
are  their  proper  hours.  This  Avas  the  first  tailor's 
shop  in  the  town  to  emjaloy  females,  and  began  it  about 


4i  years  ago.  Another  has  about  the  same  number, 
and  others  have  just  a  few.  Several  of  the  bootmakers 
also  noAV  employ  females. 

145.  Margaret  Bashley. — Another  young  Avoman 
and  I  work  scAving  machines  in  this  room  (opening  to 
the  men's).  From  8  till  8  is  our  time,  but  ^ye  often- 
times Avork  till  11  and  12  p.m.,  but  Ave  are  not  asked 
to  do  it  unless  Ave  like,  and  Ave  are  paid  extra.  We 
two  lodge  in  the  house.  The  girls  in  the  large  room 
never  stay  much  after  their  time. 


PERTH. 

Mr.  J.  Jamieson's,  Men's  Clothier  and  Outfitter,  Athole  Steeet. 

146.  In  this  building,  formerly  a  theatre,  every  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  workers,  who  are  almost  exclusively  females.  About  100  of  them  work  together  in  a 
large,  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  Avell-lighted  room,  open  to  the  roof,  most  of  them  sitting  in  rows  on 
the  floor,  or  on  low  stools,  doing  common  tailor's  Avork  with  the  needle,  pressing  with  irons,  &c. ;  others 
working  sewing  machines,  and  some  of  the  youngest  being  employed  merely  in  running  Avith  pieces  of 
garments  from  one  worker  to  another.  The  heat  so  m.uch  complained  of  in  tailors'  Avorking  rooms, 
arising  from  the  stoves  and  irons  used  for  pressing,  is  avoided  by  entirely  cutting  off  the  stove-room, 
Avhere  one  person  alone  attends  to  heating  the  irons,  and  by  arranging  the  pressers  in  a  rov/  at  one  end 
of  the  large  room.  The  air  Avas  perfectly  cool  and  pleasant.  Beneath  is  another  room  of  the  same 
size,  which  was  intended  for  shirt  makers,  but  is  not  yet  used  for  that  purpose.  The  statement  of 
Mr.  Jamieson  is  of  interest  in  several  ways ;  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  common 
tailoring  becoming  a  large  female  employment. 


147.  3Ir.  John  Jamieson. — For  six  or  seven  years 
I  have  carried  on  my  business  by  means,  almost  ex- 
clusively, of  female  labour,  and  had  done  so  partially 
for  four  or  five  years  before.  I  Avas  the  first  in  this 
town  to  employ  females  in  any  number  worth  men- 
tioning on  such  work,  and  had  begun  it  before  I  had 
any  sewing  machines.  The  advantages  of  employing 
them  instead  of  men  are  so  great  in  so  many  ways, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  fcAV  years  the 
trade  will  be  entirely  in  their  hands.  Already  there 
are  fewer  men  employed  here,  and  far  fewer  appren- 
tices being  brought  up  to  the  trade.    At  first  I  had 


great  difficulties,  and  could  not  have  succeeded  with- 
out great  effort  and  determination.  The  idea  was 
only  laughed  at  till  it  Avas  found  to  succeed,  and  then 
the  men,  thinking  it  serious,  struck,  and  I  gave  up 
men  altogether,  em.ploying  only  four  or  five  as  cutters. 
As  I  have  retail  shops  in  this  and  other  towns,  other 
masters,  especially  in  Dundee,  have  been  obliged  to 
folloAv  in  employing  females,  or  they  would  lose  a 
great  amount  of  business.  Two  tailors  in  this  town 
now  employ  several  females  ;  others,  I  believe,  have 
one  or  tAvo  AVorking  at  machines  Avith  the  men,  and 
others  give  out  Avork.    There  was  great  difficulty 
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at  first  in  getting  the  females  taught,  men  objecting 
to  do  this.  Several  of  those,  also,  whom  I  had  taught 
were  drawn  away  by  other  masters  offering  more. 
The  small  country  tailors  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
being  knocked  up,  as  much  of  their  work,  e.g.,  coarse 
clothes,  such  as  moleskin,  &c.,  for  working  men,  is 
now  passing  to  these  town  establishments,  because  it 
can  be  done  in  them  more  cheaply  and  better.  I  also 
make  woollen  shirts,  mechanics'  jackets,  and  some- 
times caps  ;  in  fact,  every  kind  of  general  men's 
clothing.  The  floor  below  I  intended  to  use  for  shirt 
making,  but  the  dearness  of  cotton  has  prevented  this 
at  present. 

One  great  advantage  of  employing  females  is,  that 
they  are  so  much  more  under  control,  and  will  work 
so  much  more  regularly.  The  men  would  insist  on 
doing  their  week's  work  in  the  last  four  days,  not 
beginning  regularly  till  Wednesday.  This,  however, 
has  been  very  much  the  fault  of  masters  not  having 
work  cut  out,  say  on  Saturday,  and  ready  for  the 
men  to  begin  at  once  on  Monday,  and  thus  the  men 
learn  the  habit.  Men,  too,  are  given  to  strikes  and 
complaints,  not  merely  for  Avages,  but  on  grounds  of 
other  supposed  rights  or  dignities.  Again,  females 
have  so  much  finer  a  touch,  and  do  the  work  so  much 
more  neatly,  that  the  advantage  of  employing  them 
would  be  even  greater  in  a  high  class  of  tailoring 
business  than  it  is  in  the  common  v/ork  which  I  chiefly 
do.  ■  In  rough  work  strength  is  more  important, 
and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  help  of  the  sewing 
machine  that  females  are  now  enabled  to  do  such 
Avork  properly. 

They  now  work  only  10  hours  a  day,  Aaz.,  from  8 
till  7,  Avith  a  dinner  hour,  during  A\^hich  they  are  not 
alloAved  to  Avork  and,  as  a  rule,  go  home,  and  only 
till  2  on  Saturday  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  they  do  as 
much  as  when  they  Avrought  12  hours,  as  they  used 
to  do.  Before  the  12  hours  Avere  out,  I  felt  that  Ave 
Avere  getting  listless  and  fagged.  As  for  the  half 
holiday  on  Saturday,  Avhich  I  gave  five  or  six  years 
ago,  when  there  Avas  a  movement  of  the  kind  amongst 
the  men  in  the  town,  because  I  thought  that  the  busi- 
ness would  afford  it,  I  Avould  not  now  give  it  up  on 
any  account.  I  look  forAvard  to  it  myself  as  much  as 
my  people  do.  I  find  no  more  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  work  on  Saturday  by  2  o'clock  than  I  did 
formerly  in  finishing  by  12  at  night,  to  which  time  the 
men  used  to  Avork.  There  is  nearly  always  full  Avork  : 
and,  indeed,  the  only  broken  time  that  there  has  been 
for  nine  years  Avas  caused  last  year  by  the  scarcity  of 
cotton  ;  but  it  is  only  a  fcAV  of  the  finishers  that  work 
overtime,  and  then  only  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
at  the  outside,  and  that  very  seldom.  I  made  a  rule 
to  pay  double  for  overtime  work,  partly  as  a  motive 
to  myself  not  to  have  any  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
or  if  it  were  so,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  it  more  easily 
from  the  Avorkers  ;  but,  in  effect,  overtime  here  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  There  is  some  difficulty, 
of  course,  at  times,  in  getting  through  the  work,  as 
orders  come  very  much  in  seasons,  but.  at  these  times 
I  confine  the  hands  chiefly  to  the  orders,  and  employ 
them  in  the  slacker  time  in  making  stock  for  shops. 
The  larger  number,  too,  of  females  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  division  of  labour  amongst  them,  Avell 
carried  out,  allows  of  the  Avork  being  got  through  so 
much  more  quickly.  On  the  Avhole  it  ansAvers  better 
not  to  have  overtime  at  all.  Females  of  a  better  class 
prefer  coming  here  and  getting  steady  work  to  getting 
higher  but  less  regular  wages  elscAvhere.  Several 


come  who  have  been  to  milliners  and  dressmakers, 
and  I  prefer  them  after  they  liaA'e  learned  a  little 
sewing  in  this  way, 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  health  and 
appearance  of  the  girls,  and  their  cheeks  are  ruddier, 
since  they  have  worked  in  these  premises,  now  three 
years.  In  their  old  work-place  the  rooms  Avere  low 
and  crowded,  and  hot  from  the  stove  and  irons,  and 
could  only  be  ventilated  by  opening  the  windoAvs,  and 
if  it  was  at  all  cold  this  was  objected  to  by  those  who 
sat  U'Car  the  Avindows,  as  many  must.  But  what  was 
one  of  the  greatest  objections,  and  Avhich  made  me 
most  anxious  to  get  another  Avork-place,  Avas  the  waiat 
of  proper  convenience  in  the  Avay  of  Avaterclosets, 
which  I  have  provided  here  on  each  floor,  not  opening 
into  the  rooms.  At  the  old  place  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon thing  for  the  girls  to  complain  of  turning  sick, 
or  not  being  able  to  sit  any  longer,  and  saying  that 
they  must  go,  as  they  did  for  the  day  or  a  few  hours. 
Since  they  have  been  here  there  have  been  none  of 
these  short  illnesses,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  had  more  to  do  with  the  want  of  proper  accom- 
modation referred  to.  The  place  was,  no  doubt,  im- 
healtliy  from  Avant  of  space  and  fresh  air,  and  also 
from  the  heat,  as  tailors'  work-places,  Avhich, are  often 
attics,  generally  are  ;  but  the  effects  appeared  more 
in  a  general  depression  of  health  than  serious  or  fatal 
illness.  After  sitting  in  the  room  three  hours  they 
Avould  become  languid.  I  used  to  feel  it  myself  as 
much  as  any,  as  I  Avas  in  the  rooms  superintending. 
The  heat  from  the  stove  and  irons  were  very  disagree- 
able, and  Ave  felt  it  A'ery  much,  especially  in  the  summer 
time,  and  Ave  find  immense  advantage  in  quite  shut- 
ting off'  the  stove  from  the  work-room.  It  would 
take  too  much  labour  in  carrying  backAvards  and 
forwards  to  use  the  irons  in  a  room  separate  from  the 
Avork-room.  The  room  ,  is  swept  tAvice  a  day,  and 
Avashed  once  a  Aveek,  and  the  varnished  pannelling  is 
also  cleaned.  It  is  said  that  the  depression  arising 
from  Avorking  in  unhealthy  places  induces  j^eople  to 
resort  to  drinking.  Certainly  a  Avoman  avIio  was 
much  given  to  this  has  noAV  become  quite  sober, 
though  this  may  perhaps  be  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  my  looking  after  them  so  Avell,  as  I  ahvays  do,  in 
this  respect. 

I  do  not  take  girls  under  12,  but  the  number 
at  about  that  age  Avho  come  to  seek  for  work  is 
Avonderful.  While  they  only  carry  articles  and 
messages,  at  Avhich  work  they  begin,  and  Avhile  they 
are  learning  to  scav  or  to  use  the  machine,  they  get 
2s.  a  Aveek,  and  from  this  Avages  gradually  rise  up  to 
8s.  The  greater  number  get  5s.  or  6s.  Several  of 
the  AVorkers  have  to  keep  their  own  books  of  their 
Avork,  and  most  to  read  the  Avritten  directions  given 
for  making  up  the  cloth,  but  I  have  no  like  means 
of  judging  of  the  attainments  of  the  younger  girls. 

I  am  strongly  impressed  Avith  the  good  behaviour 
and  feeling  of  the  women  and  girls  in  my  employ- 
ment ;  indeed,  they  are  such  as  to  make  the  practical 
management  of  the  Avork,  which  I  take  myself,  a 
Avonderful  pleasure  to  me  ;  A'ery  different  from  Avhat 
Avas  the  case  before  I  employed  females  only.  I 
have  never  had  an  instance  of  dishonesty  or  discon- 
tent amongst  them.  If  I  had  occasion  at  any  time 
to  push  on  Avork  a  little,  I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  but  just  to  go  into  the  I'oom  and  ask  them  to 
Avork  a  little  sharper  to  oblige  me,  and  this  Avouid 
have  more  effect  than'  if  I  were  to  offer  them  higher 
pay. 
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Madame  Meyer's  Millineby  and  Dress 

148.  Mrs.  Cummings,  head  English  dressmaker. — 
There  are  now  about  20  dressmakers  and  12  milliners 
here  ;  in  a  full  time  there  are  about  30  of  the  former 
and  16  or  17  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  hands  when  wanted  ;  they  are  very  plenty. 
The  dressmakers  get  on  an  average  from  5s.  to  8s.  a 
week.  Only  the  head  French  milliner  and  head 
2.  G 


MAKING  WaREROOMS,  DaWSON  StREET. 
French  dressmaker  and  the  young  ladies  who  attend 
on  the  customers  live  in  the  house.  The  hours  are 
from  9  till  7,  and  AvJien  the  dressmakers  go  aAvay 
for  dinner  at  all,  they  take  an  hour.  If,  however, 
they  see  that  there  is  much  to  do,  they  often  brino- 
something  with  them,  and  eat  it  in  a  separate  room 
while  some  never  leave  the  room  at  all,  but  eat  a  bit 
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beside  them.  Nor  do  all  go  at  once,  so  that  there  is 
always  some  one  in  the  work-room.  All  the  dress- 
makers work  in  the  same  room,  and  it  gets  very  close, 
especially  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  and  many  times 
it  causes  headaches. 

In  the  busy  times,  i.e.,  for  three  months  about  twice 
a  year,  we  run  to  about  9  p.m.,  but  do  not  often  pass 
that,  though  it  is  sometimes  IQi  or  11,  but  that  is  the 
outside.  The  business  has  lately  changed  hands,  but 
I  have  been  here  14  or  15  years.  During  that  period 
we  have  been  up  all  night  two  or  three  times  only, 
and  that  on  great  emergencies.  One  time  there  were 
about  40  or  50  persons  at  work,  and  all  but  the 
apprentices  stayed  up,  some  going  home  at  about 
6  a.m.  and  others  going  on  with  work.  A  girl  would 
usually  be  out  of  her  three  years'  apprenticeship  at 
about  17.  Some  have  begun  at  12,  but  if  they  were 
supposed  to  be  younger  than  that,  they  would  be 
objected  to.  Except  on  these  occasions  we  have  never 
worked  alter  12.  When  the  hands  stay  late  tea  is 
larepared  for  them. 

149.  Miss  Cahill,  assistant.— When  I  served  my 
time  as  dressmaker  here  the  hours  %vere  from  9  till  9, 
or,  if  we  did  not  go  to  dinner,  till  8.  Generally,  how- 
ever, I  stayed  till  and  sometimes  till  10,  but  not 
later  as  an  apprentice,  nor  did  any  of  the  other  ap- 
prentices. As  a  worker,  I  have  often  stayed  till  12 
p.m.  some  nights  together  ;  three  or  four  one  week, 
and  two  or  three  another,  and  so  on  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  I  only  remember  being  up  all  night  once,  and 
then  had  a  holiday  next  day.  Altogether  I  have 
been  here  14  years.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
we  have  had  shorter  hours,  because  a  young  lady,  who 
came  to  manage  the  business  under  the  late  principal, 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  leave  earlier. 

The  work-room  is  very  close.  There  are  two 
windows  that  open,  but  small  and  near  together  at 


one  end,  and  they  are  not  opened  much,  because  some 
sit  near  them  and  are  afraid  of  catching  cold.  T  love 
to  have  a  window  open,  and  would  sooner  be  perished 
with  cold  than  not  have  air  enough.  We  cannot  all 
be  pleased  ;  but  I  have  strong  health  myself  and  do 
not  suffer  from  it,  though  some  do. 

[There  are  two  trap  doors  in  the  ceiling,  but 
said  not  to  communicate  with  the  outer  air. 

150.  Eliza  Foley,  age  13. — Am  one  of  five  out- 
door apprentices  ;  here  nearly  a  year.  We  come  at  9 
and  never  stay  after  7,  and  usually  go  to  dinner  from 
2  to  3, 

151.  3Iiss  Corbett,  in  the  show-room.  —  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  show-room  in  two  other  houses 
in  Dublin,  besides  serving  my  time  as  milliner  in  a 
third.  In  all  the  hours  were  about  the  same  as  liere. 
In  a  show-room,  though  your  day  is  supposed  to  be 
finished  early,  if  you  have  been  much  engaged  in  the 
day,  you  are  sometimes  obliged  to  be  up  late  putting 
up  things  and  arranging  work  for  the  work-rooms,  &c. 
I  have  oftentimes  been  up  so  till  1 1  p.m.  myself,  but 
never  later,  though  in  busy  times  work-rooms  will 
sometimes  be  going  on  till  2  a.m.,  but  it  w^ould  be  a 
very  rare  and  extreme  case  for  any  to  be  later  than 
that. 

152.  Mr.  Weldo7i,  in  the  counting  house. — For 
the  last  five  or  six  years  it  has  been  becoming  very 
general  in  Dublin  for  milliners  and  dressmakers  to  be 
employed  in  general  drapers'  and  mercers'  houses. 
It  is  the  general  rule,  in  fact  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, for  the  workers  not  to  live  on  the  premises, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head  assistants,  and  some- 
times some  of  those  in  the  show-rooms, 
hours  are  from  9  till  7. 
towards  closing  shops  earlier 


The  general 
There  is  a  general  inclination 


153.  I  visited  another  house  of  just  the  same  fashionable  class  of  business  as  the  above,  and 
thoufh  employing  rather  fcAver  persons,  found  the  system  almost  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  house 
just  described,  but  work  appeared  not  to  be  carried  beyond  11  p.m.,  though  sometimes  till  then. 

 J  Dressmaker,  Grafton  Street. 


154.  Part  of  the  paved  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  close  under  the  staircase  window,  is  covered 
with  a  large  pool  of  dark  stagnant  water  coming  from  adjoining  premises.  The  street  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  first  streets  in  Dublin  for  business,  and  contains  several  of  the  principal  mercers',  milliners', 
&c.  establishments. 


155.  Mrs. 


-The  house  is  very  unhealthy.        156.  Miss 


The  pool  of  black  water  in  the  yard  is  the  washings 
from  a  photographer's  rooms  in  the  next  house.  It 
has  been  there  for  months, — I  mean  literally  months  ; 
and  though  I  have  applied  to  the  landlord,  and  he, 
1  believe,  to  the  houses  on  each  side,  we  can  get 
nothing  done  Avithout  laying  out  our  own  money, 
which  we  cannot  aflbrd.  There  are,  I  believe,  two 
pipes  and  the  drains  of  both  stopped.  There  seems 
to  be  no  one  in  the  town  to  see  to  such  things.  I 
have  not  applied  to  a  sanitary  inspector.  It  would  be 
of  no  use  now,  as  we  ai^e  just  going  to  move.  My 
daughter  is  quite  unfit  to  work  as  she  does,  and  so  am 
I,  but  we  must  do  it. 

Mrs.  Eidgway's,  Milliner  and 

157.  Mrs.  Ridgioay. — Out  of  upwards  of  30,  Avhom 
I  employ,  only  about  six,  including  sometimes  an 
apprentice  or  two,  live  in  the  house.  They  Avork 
from  9  till  7  without  going  to  dinner,  which  they  like 
better  than  till  8  wath  it. 

158.  Miss  Magee,  in-door  dressmaker. — In  my  10 
years  here  I  have  never  been  up  at  work  later  than  1 1 
or  11-^  p.m.,  and  that  but  seldom  ;  but  of  late  years  10 


 . — My  sister,  who  carries  on  the 

business,  has  now  only  out-door  hands.  They  begin 
at  9,  and  if  they  take  a  dinner  hour,  work  till  9, 
otherwise  till  8  ;  but  one,  who  is  an  apprentice,  has 
an  hour  less  at  each  end.  When  there  are  two  or 
three  in>door  apprentices,  as  there  sometimes  are,  they 
have  no  fixed  hours  for  leaving  ofi'  work.  The  day 
workers  do  not  care  for  stopping,  and  very  seldom  do 
stop  so  late  as  10,  or  at  most  11,  though  my  sister  works 
till  1  a.m.  always.  Last  winter,  for  a  drawing-room, 
she  and  her  Avorkers  sat  up  two  or  three  nights  run- 
ning, not  going  to  bed  at  all,  and  only  having  a  cup 
of  tea  or  so;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  this  personally,  as 
I  was  away. 

Dressmaker,  Molesworth  Street. 

is  the  latest  that  Ave  ever  Avork.  We  get  about  half 
an  hour  for  a  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less.  I  do  not  get  out  in  the  week 
except  in  summer  time,  though  I  might  in  an  evening. 
I  cannot  say  that  it  suited  my  health  when  I  first 
came,  or  that  it  does  now.  The  sitting  is  bad,  and 
affects  me  and  some  of  the  others  too,  but  my  chest 
is  naturally  weak.    Black  work  is  bad  for  our  eyes. 


159.  I  visited  the  houses  of  three  other  private  milliners  and  dressmakers,  but  found  little  variety 
in  system  or  hours  from  that  just  described.  In  one  of  them,  employing  from  25  to  30  persons, 
none  live  in. 

Messrs.  Forrest  and  Sons,  Silk  Mercers,  &c.,  Graeton  Street. 

160.  Miss  Costello,  head  of  the  millinery  depart-  ployed  here  now,  all  living  in  the  house  ;  I  should 
ment. — I  have  been  many  years  in  this  house,  and  say  all  but  two  or  three  under  18,  none  over  20. 
served  my  time  here.    About  15  milliners  are  em-    Girls  come  at  about  15  as  apprentices  for  three  years 
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at  a  premium  of  50/.  Their  hours  are  from  9,  or 
often  towards  10,  till  6.  In  busy  times  they  may 
work  later,  perhaps  till  8,  but  very  rarely  indeed  in 
this  house  till  9.  There  are  always  enough  employed 
to  do  what  is  wanted  in  proper  time,  a  few  out-door 
hands  being  engaged  at  times.  Everything  depends 
on  having  system  and  keeping  a  sufficient  staff  of 
hands.  This  house  is,  I  should  say,  exceptionally 
o-ood,  both  as  to  hours  and  comfort,  and  in  every  Avay. 
Many  come  from  England  to  it  in  consequence,  and 
this  morning  I  have  had  letters  from  two  persons  there, 
speaking  of  the  happiness  which  they  had  here,  and 
scarcely  one  has  left  but  has  said  the  same.  One  of 
the  two  writers  complains  that  in  Lancashire  she  has 
to  be  in  the  work-room  from  8^  a.m.  till  7^. 

Late  hours  have  gone  down  very  much  of  late  in 
Dublin,  and  it  is  a  great  mercy,  as  people  were  injuring 
themselves  before.  For  about  the  last  two  years  shops, 
such  as  this,  have  closed  at  6  instead  of  7. 

161.  Miss  M' Garry,  head  of  the  dress-making 
department. — I  have  been  in  this  house  nine  years. 


Only  one  of  the  dressmakers  under  me  now  lives  in 
the  house,  though  we  sometimes  have  some  apprentices 
in-doors,  and  generally  four  or  five  out.  Apprentices 
come  from  about  14  upwards,  and  usuall)'^  serve  three 
years.  In  a  dull  time  about  12  persons  are  employed  ; 
in  a  busy,  20  or  30  ;  but  not  all  working  here.  The  day 
workers  are  seldomunderl8,sometimes  perhapsl7orl6. 
They  are  paid  by  the  week,  some  getting  9*.  or  10^., 
most  perhaps  6s.  The  persons  taken  on  as  extra  hands 
are  usually  the  same  each  year,  as  they  like  to  come 
back.  The  hours  are  from  9  till  7,  but  if  we  are  very 
busy,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  some  later,  but  not  ever 
later  than  10,  and  for  this  they  are  paid  extra,  and 
have  tea  provided  for  them.  This  is  only  a  few  nights 
in  the  season,  or  now  and  then,  for  drawing-rooms, 
&c.  They  might  go  away  for  dinner,  but  do  not  like, 
and  usually  take  some  lunch  here.  The  apprentices 
do  the  same,  but  they  only  work  from  10  till  6,  and 
never  stay  later.  The  regular  hours  are  secured 
simply  by  employing  enough  hands. 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Dublin. 

Mr.J.E.WMte. 


Messrs.  Todd,  Burnes,  and  Go's.,  Silk  Mercers,  Drapers,  and  General  Upholsterers, 

Mary  Street. 


162.  Mr.  Williamson,  one  of  the  two  acting 
partners. — Our  business  is  very  general,  probably  the 
most  so  in  Dublin,  though  there  are  about  half  a  dozen 
large  houses  of  much  the  same  class.  Nearly  50 
females,  but  none  of  them  apprentices,  or  under  about 
16  or  17  years  of  age,  are  employed  on  the  premises 
in  several  branches  of  work.  Some  are  milliners, 
including  in  these,  because  the  work  is  done  by  just 
the  same  class  of  persons,  some  who  sell  goods,  and 
cut  out  the  materials  for  children's  clothing,  &c.  ; 
others  work  at  tailoring,  in  which  they  are  engaged  at 
sewing  machines,  or  in  preparing  the  materials  for 
them  ;  others  at  upholstery.  A  great  number  are  em- 
ployed off  the  premises  in  making  up  materials  cut  out 
and  prepared  here  for  children's  clothiiig,  mantles,  &c., 
and  in  shirt  making  :  as  many  probably  as  are  em- 
ployed on  the  premises.  We  do  no  dress-making,  and 
I  think  that  the  large  liouses  generally  do  none. 

Some  of  the  milliners  (as  above  defined),  but  no 
other  persons  in  the  work-rooms,  and  also  some  of  the 
shop  young  ladies,  live  in  the  house,  and  foi-m  part  of 
a  number  of  nearly  200  persons  engaged  in  the  esta- 
blishment, exclusive  of  servants,  who  do  the  same, 
each  having  a  separate  bed.  The  young  ladies  have 
a  sitting  and  a  dining-room,  both  separate,  and  can  take 
books  from  the  library,  but  not  sit  in  it,  as  it  forms  also 
a  reading  and  news  room  for  the  young  men. 

The  niilliners'  hours  are  the  same  as  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  establishment,  viz.,  9  till  6,  with  half 
an  hour  for  dinner  for  those  who  take  it  here,  and  an 
hour  for  those  who  live  out  and  go  home  to  it.  Dinner 
begins  at  1^,  and  is  not  over  till  5,  the  different  sets 
taking  each  half  an  hour  in  succession,so  that  they  must 
be  punctual  and  go  when  their  bell  rings.  We  have 
nothing  like  the  system  of  hours  in  some  of  the  London 
West-end  houses.    If  Ave  take  a  large  order,  which 


must  be  done  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  we 
do  it  by  putting  on  more  hands  to  whatever  woi-k  is 
needed,  instead  of  making  overwork.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them.  Every  day  from  9  till  10, 
we  receive  applications,  and  have  a  great  number  of 
them.  We  set  our  faces  against  overtime,  and  it  is 
expensive  in  several  ways.  There  is  the  additional 
superintendence  and  the  burning  of  more  gas,  and  also, 
if  any  stay  at  all  late,  we  find  them  some  extra  refresh- 
ment. But  this  very  seldom  happens.  For  the  last 
12  months  I  think  that  no  single  person  in  our 
establishment  has  Avorked  a  minute  overtime  :  there 
has  been  no  occasion.  It  sometimes  happens  that  if 
there  is  a  run  upon  the  millinery  stock  one  day,  the 
hands  may  have  to  Avork  an  hour  later,  not  more,  to 
make  it  up  for  next  day,  but  as  we  have  two  depart- 
ments of  millinery,  viz.,  making  for  stock  and  for 
o]"der,  and  both  are  very  seldom  busy  at  once,  one  can 
generally  help  the  other.  We  ahvays  despatch  the 
last  goods  at  6  p.m. 

Generally  speaking,  at  all  the  other  large  houses 
here,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  the  con- 
veniences are  good,  and  the  rooms  spacious,  and  their 
hours  also  much  the  same,  except  that  they  begin,  I 
believe,  at  8  a.m.  At  various  times  the  hours  have 
been  rather  clipjaed  by  the  early  closing  movement. 
We  considered  whether  we  could  not  disj^ense  Avith 
the  hour  from  8  to  9  a.m.,  and  have  lost  nothing  by  it, 
and  it  gives  the  people  an  opportunity  of  getting  out 
in  the  morning,  and  in  summer  of  going  down  to 
bathe.  There  was  a  little  incouA^enience  at  first  from 
the  habits  of  some  old  customers,  but  they  soon  fell 
into  the  change.  In  fact,  this  is  the  case  Avith  early 
hours  generally.  Where  a  house  adopts  a  regular 
system  it  soon  brings  customers  to  regularity,  and  they 
find  that  they  must  give  longer  notice. 


Mrs.  Corbett's,  Needlewoman,  Great  Ship  Street. 

163.  In  this  room  a  boy  lay  in  his  bed,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for  six  years,  moaning  with 
pain,  and,  as  I  was  told  by  his  mother,  dying.  No  girls  or  women  were  employed  in  it  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  but  they  are  at  times,  i.e.,  probably  whenever  the  mistress  has  enough  work  out;  and 
from  the  whole  account  it  seems  that  girls  and  women  must  have  worked  in  what  has  been  a 
permanent  sick  room. 


164.  Mrs.  Corbett. — I  take  in  shirts  and  make 
them  here.  I  worked  20  years  for  a  large  clothing 
establishment  lately  closed,  and  then  did  both  shirt 
and  tailoring  Avork  in  the  same  way.  I  sometimes 
employ  three  or  four  women  and  girls  here,  and  have 
had  them  as  young  as  13,  but  generally  older.  They 
come  about  9  a.m.,  sometimes  a  bit  earlier,  and  usually 
stay  till  7  p.m.,  going  away  at  dinner-time.  When  I 
have  been  full  of  work  some  have  stayed  here  till  9, 
10,  and  12  p.m.,  but  never  past  12.  I  may  sit  all 
night  myself  at  times  if  I  like,  but  that  is  no  affair  of 
any  one  else's. 

G 


A  shirt  maker  used  to  be  able  to  earn  Is.  a  day, 
but  now  2s.  Sd.  a  week  is  as  much  as  a  Avoman  cau 
get  at  common  work.  It  takes  four  hours  and  a  half 
to  make  a  shirt  of  the  common  kind,  of  cotton  or  jean, 
such  as  working-men  men  Avear,  so  that  she  can  only 
make  about  two  a  day,  or  a  dozen  a  week,  and  the 
price  paid  for  the  Avork  on  these  is  just  2s.  Sd.  a  dozen. 
Out  of  this  she  has  to  pay  for  the  thread  used,  Avhich 
costs  7c?.  for  tAvo  dozen  shirts,  or  3-^f/.  for  one  dozen, 
leaving  rather  less  than  2d.  for  each  shirt.  Flannel 
shirts  are  better,  perhaps  4s.  a  dozen,  and  regatta  or 
coloured  shirts  3s.  6d.  a  dozen. 
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My  child  there  has  beeu  confined  to  his  bed  for  six 
years,  with  a  spine  disease,  causing  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs.  Now  the  dropsy  has  got  to  his  chest 
and  up  into  his  head,  and  his  eyes  are  closed  up.  He 


has  been  moaning  like  that  since  yesterday  and  all 
through  the  night  and  to-day.  The  doctor  said  that 
he  could  not  live. 


Mrs.  Smith's,  Needlewoman,  Stephen  Street. 

165.  Some  of  the  family  sleep  in  the  room  in  which  several  females  work.  In  one  of  the  two  beds 
was  a  grown-up  daughter,  suffering  from  bronchitis,  coughing  and  looking  very  ill.  The  work-tables  at 
which  the  workers  sit  seem  to  show  the  room  to  be  a  regularly  established  work-place. 


166.  Mrs.  Smith. — Employ  females  at  sliirtmaking. 
Girls  are  not  put  down  to  it  here  till  about  14  per- 
haps. Have  sometimes  a  dozen  workers  or  more  in 
here,  enough  to  fill  these  tables.  They  work  by  the 
piece,  and  come  as  they  jilease,  but  not  earlier  than  9 
a.m.,  and  do  not  stay  later  than  10  p.m.  Would  not 
have  them  after _that,  as  I  want  the  room,  but  they 
take  work  home.  Have  one  other  room,  my  kitchen, 
besides  this  one.    My  family  consists  of  myself,  my 


son,  two  grown-up  daughters,  and  a  grandchild. 
My  daughter  there  has  been  ill  a  few  days. 

167.  Catherine  Keen. — Don't  know  what  age  I  am. 
Indeed,  I'm  over  20  and  suppose  under  24.  Have 
worked  here  eight  years.  Come  and  go  at  diflferent 
hours,  but  never  stay  here  after  10  p.m.  Go  home  to 
dinner.  Sometimes  work  at  home  too.  The  longest  day 
I  have  made  is  from  4  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  but  have 
very  seldom  worked  so  long  as  that. 


168.  Mrs.  Taylor,  needlewoman.  Little  Shi]) 
Street. — Employ  about  10  women,  and  sometimes  a 
girl  or  two  in  my  room  here  at  shirtmaking.  They 
come  from  about  8  till  8,  and  take  tea  twice  in  the  day 
here,  i.e.,  dinner  and  tea,  about  an  hour  for  the  two. 
Sometimes  Avhen  there's  a  hurry  they  stop  up  all 
night.  If  they  did  not  they  would  lose  the  work. 
This  happens  perhaps  about  once  a  month,  and  then 


they  leave  early  the  next  morning.  Some  lie  down 
anywhere  and  take  a  nap  :  there  is  a  sofa,  but  no  bed. 
We  make  every  kind  of  shirt,  but  none  on  which  the 
machine  has  been  used.  The  hands  are  paid  by  the 
shirt,  and  most  make  about  Zs.,  45.,  6s.,  and  so  on, 
according  to  their  skill  and  work ;  some  8s.  or  9s. 
Most  houses  are  on  about  the  same  scale  as  to  hours, 
i.e.,  from  8  a.m.  till  about  8  or  10  p.m. 


169.  Mrs.  Stephens,  needlewoman,  St.  George's 
Street.- — I  employ  a  woman  or  two  on  shirts  given 
out  to  me  from  a  shop  to  make  up,  but  they  work  at 
their  own  homes.  The  stitching,  i.e.,  the  work  of  the 
collars,  wrists,  and  bosoms,  is  done  by  the  machine 
before  the  shirts  are  given  out  to  me  ;  and  this  is  the 
case  at  all  the  shops  Avhich  have  machines  for  the 
purpose,  as  all  the  large  houses,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, have  now.  The  machine,  however,  takes 
ofll"  only  a  small  part  of  the  Avork,  much  less  than  half, 
as  all  the  making  up,  button-holes,  buttons,  &c., 
remain  to  be  done.  But  it  has  so  sunk  the  rate  of 
payment,  that  with  the  same  amount  of  labour  we  can 
now  earn  only  about  half  what  we  did  before  the 
machine  was  used  for  shirtmaking  here,  i.e.,  about 
3s.  6d.  a  week  instead  of  7s.  The  price  paid  now  for 
making  good  shirts,  i.e.,  such  as  gentlemen  wear,  made 
of  calico,  with  linen  fittings,  is  3s.  6rf.  a  dozen,  or 
Z^d.  each.  When  no  part  was  done  by  the  machine, 
we  used  to  get  14s.  or  15s.  a  dozen  for  such  shirts,  e.g.. 


those  sold  at  72s.  the  dozen,  sometimes  more,  up  to 
18s.  and  1/.,  but  now  there  is  never  more  than  5s.  a 
dozen  given  for  white  shirts,  however  fine.  I  could 
make  one  fine  shirt  in  a  day  of  less  than  12  hours 
entirely  myself,  i.e.,  the  machine  having  done  nothing, 
but  with  the  stitching  ready  done  by  the  machine  I 
could  not  make  two  shirts  in  a  day,  unless  they  were 
of  an  inferior  kind.  Of  course  many  shirts  are  paid 
lower,  e.g.,  working  men's  are  down  to  2s.  2d.  a 
dozen,  and  I  have  understood,  in  the  case  of  one  house, 
as  low  as  Is.  9c?.,  or  \\d.  each.  Again,  for  flannel 
shirts,  such  as  gentlemen  pay  12s.  each  for,  we  now 
get  only  4s.  or  3s.  6</.  a  dozen,  though  up  to  only 
15  months  ago  we  got  as  much  as  10s.  Of  course 
different  shirtmakers'  earnings  vary.  Some  working 
12  hours  a  day  can  make  perhaps  5s.  a  week,  or  more 
if  they  sit  up  all  night ;  but  others  working  a  full 
week  will  not  get  more  than  Is.  9c?.,  I  suppose  because 
they  are  not  clever. 


170.  Margaret  Oxley,  age  17,  Aungier  Street. — 
Am  making  shirts  noAV  at  home.  Till  three  months 
ago  I  Avas  for  four  years  in  a  large  tailoring  establish- 
nient  here,  Avhich  has  noAv  nearly  closed.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  girls  and  women,  mostly  the 
former,  varying,  according  to  the  work,  from  50  to 
200.  The  youngest  girls  at  scAving  Avere  about  14 
years  old,  but  there  Avere  some  younger,  down  to  11, 
10,  or  9,  Avho  did  odd  Avork,  such  as  picking  out 
threads,  putting  labels  on  to  cloth,  &c.  Others  were 
seAA'ers,  machine  girls,  finishers,  &c.  We  made  soldiers' 
clothes  of  all  kinds,  coats,  shirts,  caps,  boots,  &c., 
as  AA^ell  as  blue  smocks  for  sailors,  and  other  things. 
Men's  boots,  quite  thick,  Avere  scAvn  by  machines 
worked  by  girls,  of  course  not  the  soles.  Indeed, 
it's  very  tiring  Avorking  at  a  sewing  machine,  but 
more  so  at  some  than  others,  as  some  are  heavier.  I 
began  Avhen  I  Avas  about  14,  and  could  only  Avork 
about  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time  at  first.  I  used 
sometimes  to  have  to  stop  behind  at  night  to  learn. 

Our  hours  Avere  from  8  till  6,  or  if  Ave  took  a  din- 
ner hour,  till  7.    We  Avere  allowed  to  take  tea  there 


for  dinner.  In  winter  we  began  at  9.  If  we  were  in 
a  huri-y,  so  as  not  to  disappoint  an  order,  we  often 
stopped  till  9  or  10  for  two  or  three  nights  together, 
and  haA'e  done  so  for  a  week,  and  sometimes  brought 
Avork  home.  We  stopped  till  12  twice,  and  would 
have  stopped  all  night,  only  some  of  the  foreworkers 
would  not,  and  it  was  no  use  for  some  to  stay  without 
the  others.  All  stayed  the  same  time.  I  have  often 
made  as  much  as  9s.  or  10s.  a  Aveek  there,  though  it 
Avas  usually  less,  depending  on  the  kind  of  work. 
When  girls  Avork  in  houses  they  expect  to  Avork  from 
8  till  8,  with  a  dinner  hour,  but  no  tea  till  they  get 
home  ;  but  the  time  depends  on  the  wages.  If  the 
])ay  is  good  they  do  not  mind  Avorking  longer,  but  if 
it  is  not  they  won't.  We  called  this  tailoring  place  a 
factory. 

171.  Mrs.  Oxley. — Take  in  shirt  and  tailoring 
AVork,  but  only  my  daughter  (b.  170)  works  for  me 
noAv.  My  little  daughter,  who  died  at  9  years  old, 
could  do  linings  and  pockets  beautifully.  She  began 
at  8  years  old,  working  after  coming  from  school. 


172  James  Daly,  Wine  Tavern  Street.— I  have  from  12  years  old  up  to  young  women  on  some  of  the 
held  situations  in  two  large  clothing  establishments  Avork  in  my  own  house  ;  at  one  time  as  many  as  nme 
here  for  upwards  of  25  years,  and  employed  girls     of  them,  and  my  wife  supermtended  the  work.  Just 
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lately,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  these 
factories  has  gone  elsewhere,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  employ  any.  Their  regular  day's  work  was 
from  7  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.,  and  if  there  was  work 
■which  must  be  finished  they  stayed  later.  The 
busiest  time  was  always  in  winter,  and  towards  spring 
I  have  had  them  up  all  night,  but  then,  generally, 
made  them  a  cup  of  tea  or  gave  some  refreshment 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  They  could  go  away 
for  breakfast  and  dinner.  An  hour  is  what  is  gene- 
rally allowed  in  Dublin  for  dinner,  and  my  girls 
would  not  be  allowed  to  stay  away  longer  anyways  ; 
but  we  were  not  very  particular  as  to  the  time,  and 
some  would  just  run  and  swallow  their  cup  of  tea 
and  come  back  to  work  again.  Girls  are  not  like 
men — not  so  particular  as  to  their  hours.  They  live 
but  poorly,  unless  their  parents  or  some  of  the 
family  are  well  off ;  for  what  can  a  girl  do  to  keep  a 
bit  of  anything  decent  on  her  back  on  3s.  or  45.,  or 
even  5s.  a  week.  They  mostly  go  upon  a  cup  of  tea 
or  potatoes  and  milk,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of  bacon  now 
and  then.     They  used  to  work  on  the  floor,  i.e.,  just 


sit  round  the  room  in  which  we  lived.  The  plan  of  Wearinc 
work  runs  just  the  same  all  over  Dublin,  wherever  Apparef. 

girls  work  in  private  houses  at  the  tailoring  business   ;- 

or  shirts,  both  as  to  place  of  work,  hours,  meals,  and  Dublin, 
everything,  and  I  have  carried  it  on  just  the  same  ]yjr  j  j?  -yyu 

ever  since  1837,  when  I  left  the  army.    My  wife  '   

makes  shirts,  and  my  little  girl  there,  now  11,  has 
worked  at  it  for  about  a  couple  of  years,  and  can  sew 
nicely  now.  She  sews  after  she  comes  from  school 
in  the  afternoon  till  dark,  or  perhaps,  if  there  is  much 
to  do,  for  an  hour  or  so  after  candlelight,  but  she  is 
too  young  to  keep  her  at  it.  She  can  read  and  write 
on  a  slate. 

When  my  hands  worked  late,  all  worked  the  same, 
the  younger  as  well  as  the  elder.  They  received  no 
extra  pay,  but  then  I  did  not  cut  them  of  their  wages 
if  they  were  half  a  day  or  so  short  of  work.  The 
younger  girls  would  seam,  make  hems,  and  do  linings, 
and  get  35.  or  35.  6d.  a  week,  others  45,  or  5s  ;  and 
some  good  finishers,  who  could  make  good  holes  and 
finish  garments  well,  75.  or  65. 


Mr.  James  Crotty  and  Co.'s,  Stay  IVL 

173.  M7-.  James  Crotty. — I  was  the  first  to  esta- 
blish this  manufacture  in  Dublin,  which  is  now  its 
great  seat,  and  make  stays  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Mine  is  the  largest  stay  factory  here.  When  I  began 
the  business  in  1851,  there  were  no  sewing  machines 
in  use  here,  and  I  gave  out  nearly  all  the  work.  I 
was  the  first  person  to  use  the  sewing  machine  in 
Dublin,  having  the  one  that  was  in  the  Irish  exhibition. 
Now  I  employ  about  500  persons  on  my  premises, 
and  have  had  about  550,  nearly  all  of  them  females, 
and  of  these  nearly  half  under  the  age  of  18,  but  less 
than  20  under  13.  Of  the  females  over  18  years  of 
age,  probably  half  average  about  22  or  23.  I  give 
orders  not  to  take  any  under  11,  as  under  that  they 
are,  I  think,  too  young  for  work,  and  I  can  get  plenty 
older.  I  have  144  machines,  but  I  do  not  use  steam. 
My  premises,  Avhich  are  like  the  rooms  of  house 
buildings,  are  not  suitable  for  it ;  there  would  be  great 
expense  in  having  the  steam  machinery  ;  it  would 
Avear  out  the  sewing  machines  faster  ;  and  I  believe 
that  there  would  be  no  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  it.  When  a  girl  gets  used  to  a  common  machine  , 
she  can  work  it  with  her  foot  quite  as  fast  as  she  can 
follow  Avith  her  hand.  I  used  to  make  skirts,  but  gave 
it  up,  because  my  premises  were  not  large  enough  for 
both  branches,  and  they  are  in  a  corner  where  I 
cannot  enlarge  them.  The  boys,  of  whom  there  are 
11,  are  chiefly  employed  in  putting  in  eyelet-holes, 
&c.  The  stays,  when  made,  are  pressed  with  irons  by 
men.  This  work  wants  strength,  and  I  have  only 
lately  put  on  men  to  it,  as  it  was  too  severe  for 
women. 

I  think  that  the  factory  day  is  quite  as  much  as 
people  ought  to  work,  and  that  any  more  would  be 
injurious.  People  ought  not  to  have  to  make  slaves 
of  themselves  altogether  for  the  purpose  of  living. 
When  I  began  business,  I  settled  that  I  would  not 
have  any  late  work.  It  makes  work-people  discon- 
tented, and  breaks  up  their  health.  My  hours  are 
from  9  till  6^,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  are 
never  lengthened  by  more  than  an  hour.  I  have 
persons  here  now  who  were  with  me  when  I  began 
business,  and  who  are  quite  as  fresh  in  health  and 
strength  now  as  they  were  then.  The  hands  are  not 
let  out  at  dinner  time,  because  the  people  are  so  badly 
trained  to  work,  that  if  they  got  out  you  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  them  back  again. 

I  tried  a  half  day  on  Saturday,  but  found  it  incon- 
venient and  gave  it  up.  The  inconvenience  was  that 
I  was  busy  myself  on  Saturday  morning,  and  could 
not  begin  to  pay  early.  But  if  therfe  wei'e  any  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  either  employers  or  em- 
ployed by  a  half  day,  I  would  pay  on  Friday  instead, 
and  could  do  so  as  easily  as  on  Saturday.  This  would 
be  the  best  plan,  if  any  such  change  were  required, 
and  would  do  away  with  the  objection.    In  places 
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where  the  workers  in  factories  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  have  to  go  long  distances,  as  in  country 
places,  for  their  shopping,  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  a  half  holiday,  but  in  Dublin  they  are  a  small 
class,  and  the  shops  close  at  hand. 

If  any  distinction  were  made  between  factories  using 
steam  power  for  sewing  machines  and  others,  I  should 
not  refrain  on  that  account  from  its  use  if  I  thought  it 
otherwise  advantageous,  as  a  man  is  likely  to  follow 
his  own  interest,  but  I  should  not  employ  any  children, 
as  there  is  such  a  surplus  of  labour  here,  that  almost 
any  number  of  persons  of  any  age  that  may  be  wanted 
can  be  had. 

The  health  of  my  workers  is  very  good.  I  am  very 
particular  to  make  the  head  person  on  each  floor  see 
that  the  windows  are  kept  open,  and  in  winter  there  is 
a  little  space  left.  There  are  so  many  together  in  each 
room,  that  there  is  no  need  of  fires,  as  the  natural  heat 
of  their  bodies  keeps  them  warm  enough.  I  find  no 
injurious  effect  either  from  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine  or  from  the  standing  position  of  others,  e.g., 
the  cutters  out.  I  never  heard  of  their  having  swelled 
legs.  A  physician,  whom  I  know  well,  and  who  was  in 
here  just  now,  has  remarked  the  same,  and  said  that 
he  wonders  at  it.  Indeed  the  machine  is  much  lighter 
work  than  hand  needlework.  At  that  girls  sit  all 
day,  stooping  over  their  work,  with  one  knee  up  and 
the  work  pinned  to  it,  while  at  the  machine  they  sit 
quite  upright,  and  get  some  exercise,  and  the  work  is 
liiore  interesting.  They  earn  more,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day  are  much  less  tired  than  hand  needle- 
workers. 

All  are  in  my  direct  employment,  and  this,  I  think, 
the  rule  in  establishments  of  this  kind  here.  I  would 
not  allow  of  any  under  employment.  Some  little  girls, 
Avho  are  smart  things,  can  earn  quite  as  much  as 
women.  They  do  best  when  they  begin  at  about  12 
years  old.  Till  they  are  grown  up  they  are  expected 
to  hand  all  over  to  their  parents  to  be  spent  on  the 
family,  but  I  know  that  many  do  not  pay  all,  because 
parents  apply  to  me  for  the  wages  in  consequence. 
When  much  more  work  was  given  out,  it  was  the 
practice  for  women  to  employ  girls  on  the  work,  as  is 
still  the  case  with  shirt  work.  But  I  give  out  very  little 
now.  Where  any  work  is  given  out,  it  is  usual  to 
require  security.  But  girls  in  Dublin  are  strictly 
honest. 

Leaving  work  at  61,  as  my  people  do,  they  can  go 
to  evening  schools  and  week-day  services,  and  I  think 
that  a  great  many  do.  *  Work  ought  to  end  soon  enough 
to  allow  of  this.  I  think  that  the  lower  class  here  are 
more  anxious  for  education  than  the  same  class  in 
England,  and  scarcely  any,  I  should  say,  come  here  as 
old  as  12  or  13  who  cannot  read. 

174.  Uosa  Kensall,  age  12. — Am  "boning"  stays. 

3 
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Wearing 
Apparel. 

Dublin. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Have  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  usually  stop  work 
only  for  a  quarter,  which  is  as  long  as  most  do.  Get 
3s.  6d.  a  week. 


Mr.  Thomas  Crottt's,  Stat  and  Crinoline 

175.  3Ir.  Jos.  Caithness,  manager. — We  employ 
here  usually  about  150  persons,  but  in  a  busy  time 
have  had  over  200.  Nearly  all  are  females,  there 
being  only  half  a  dozen  boys,  two  or  three  of  whom 
punch  holes  and  put  in  eyelets,  and  about '  as  many 
men.  We  used  to  have  work  done  out,  but  gave  it  up 
because  the  workers  disappointed  us,  and  we  could  not 
secure  any  regularity.  On  the  average,  about  35 
machines  are  in  use,  there  being  generally  a  few  besides 
out  of  order.  We  do  not  like  children  under  13  at  all, 
and  only  take  any  for  trifling  jobs.  About  a  quarter 
of  the  females  are  under  18. 

The  hours  are  from  9  till  7,  with  an  hour  for  dinner, 
which  is  taken  on  the  premises.  We  are  obliged  to 
keep  the  hands  in  for  this,  for  in  Dublin  they  are  so 
irregular  in  their  habits,  that  if  they  got  away  several 
would  not  come  back  at  all.  There  is  very  little 
irregularity  in  the  hours  of  work.  For  about  three 
months  in  the  year  some  of  the  hands  have  to  stay  an 
hour  longer,  or  at  the  outside  two,  but  this  is  chiefly 
the  machinists,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  busy  in 
both  branches  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  we  have 
shipping  orders  or  orders  for  London  houses  for  ship- 
ment by  them,  but  this  does  not  interfere  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  factory  day  would  be  quite  long  enough  for  the 
requirements  of  the  business  at  any  time,  and  a  half 
day  on  Saturday  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  workers. 
The  wholesale  warehouses  are  the  only  places  that  I 
know  of  in  Dublin  which  have  a  half-day  then.  I 
wish  that  the  Government  would  enforce  it,  and  it 
would  be  easy  enough  to  carry  out  if  all  Avere  obliged 
to  adopt  it  alike.  On  Saturday  I  frequently  have  to 
let  some  out  for  an  hour  to  go  and  make  purchases  by 
daylight.  The  shopping  after  work  on  Saturday  of 
course  throws  the  shops  late,  often  till  11  and  12.  A 
half-day  would  of  course  be  some  loss  to  the  manufac- 
turers, as  they  could  not  turn  out  so  much  stock.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  effect  would  be  to  make  the 
people  work  better  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
There  is  great  difliculty  in  getting  them  to  work  at 
all,  especially  on  Monday— Saint  Monday.  Some 

Mr.  E.  Smyth's,  Crinoline  Skirt 

178.  Mr.  O'Doffey,  in  the  warehouse.— The  hours 
are  from  9  till  7,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  for 
which  the  hands  prefer  to  stay  here.  They  seldom 
work  much  longer,  perhaps  a  month  in  the  year  till 
10  p.m.  About  80  females,  chiefly  those  who  cut  out 
material  and  use  the  machines,  work  on  the  premises. 
There  are  on  the  books  the  names  of  about  600  women 
who  make  up  the  material  at  their  homes,  some  of 
whom  work  with  their  sisters,  or  a  few  girls  under 
them,  making  an  estimated  number  of  about  1,000 
altogether.    We  manufacture  skirts  chiefly  for  Eng- 


Can  read,  write,  and  do  compound  division.  Have 
not  been  at  any  school,  evening  or  Sunday,  since  I 
came  to  Dublin, 

Skirt  Manufacturer,  57,  William  Street, 

make  a  system  of  staying  away  then  ;  but  we  should 
never  be  able  to  have  the  factory  hours  so  as  to  begin 
earlier,  e.  g.,  at  6,  because  we  cannot  get  the  hands  in 
time  as  it  is.  Some  live  a  long  way  off",  and  many  are 
not  entirely  dependent  on  their  labour.  For  the  last 
half-year  we  have  begun  a  system  of  closing  the  doors 
at  9  and  opening  it  at  9|,  and  again  afterwards,  with 
gradually  increasing  fines,  and  since  this  system  has 
been  introduced  the  attendance,  which  before  was  very 
irregular  indeed,  has  been  much  better.  If  earlier 
hours  could  be  secured,  they  would  suit  the  work  as 
Avell.  All  the  manufacturers  in  these  branches  of  trade 
in  Dublin,  of  which  there  are  about  half  a  dozen,  have 
nearly  the  same  hours. 

Years  ago,  stays  were,  I  believe,  made  by  men  ; 
then  were  given  out  to  be  made  by  women  who  woi-ked 
at  home,  but  these  are  nearly  ruined  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  sewing  machines  and  factories  ;  still  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  as  many  more  are  employed  in  the 
trade  than  were  formerly. 

176.  Eliza  Clarke,  age  15,  machinist. — Here  four 
years.  Work  from  9  till  7  ;  when  in  a  hurry,  till  8  ; 
have  never  worked  till  9.  Have  half  an  hour  for  dinner 
in  the  work-rooms  ;  we  skirt  girls  dining  from  1  till 
1|,  and  the  stay  girls  from  11  to  2.  The  treadle  is 
heavy,  but  I  am  never  tired  of  it,  and  like  it  very 
much.  Have  made  as  much  as  Is,  6d.  in  a  week  at 
the  machine,  though  I  have  been  at  it  only  three 
months. 

Can  read,  but  write  only  middling.  Do  not  know 
of  Edinburgh,  or  if  it  is  a  town.  Was  taken  from 
school  very  young  when  my  da  died. 

177,  Mart/  Ann  3PD'ermot,  age  19,  tacker.— Here 
five  years.  Stayed  one  week  till  9,  and  have  once  or 
twice  till  10,  not  longer.  Get  4s.  6c?.  a  week.  Take 
dinner  in  my  work-room.  It  holds  about  20  of  us 
sitting  close  together,  and  is  not  very  airy  in  summer. 
The  fire-place  is  boarded  up.  When  I  first  came  the 
noise  of  the  machines  made  my  head  ache. 

Know  the  letters  pretty  well,  but  not  all  of  them. 
Am  going  to  night-school  after  Easter,  and  will  pay 
6d.  a  week. 

Manufacturer,  William  Street. 

land.  Dublin  is  the  only  place  in  Ireland  in  which 
this  manufacture  is  carried  on.  When  we  get  into 
staymaking,  which  we  are  just  beginning,  there  will 
be  about  600  altogether  engaged  in  it,  in-doors  and 
out,  in  just  the  same  way. 

179.  Mary  Hall,  age  20 — Hours  are  from  9  till 
7.  When  we  have  been  busy  we  have  come  at  8  or  7  J, 
and  have  worked  till  8,  very  seldom  till  9.  The 
latest  is  between  9  and  10,  Work  beyond  the  regular 
time  about  five  months  in  a  year  ;  are  not  allowed  to 
work  in  dinner  time,  which  is  half  an  hour. 


Mr.  E.  D.  M'Crea's,  Shirt  and  Collar  Manufacturer,  51,  William  Street. 


180.  Mr.  E.  D.  M'-Crea. — I  make  some  shirts,  but 
the  chief  part  of  my  business  is  collar  making,  which 
includes  also  cuff's  and  ladies'  collars  and  sleeves. 
London  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture,  and  I 
am  about  the  only  person  that  carries  it  on  to  any  ex- 
tent here.  The  work  consists  chiefly  in  cutting  out 
the  material  and  preparing  it  by  tacking,  turning 
down  edges,  &c.,  and  sewing  by  machines,  which  are 
worked  by  the  foot.  The  dressing,  i.e.,  washing  and 
getting  up,  is  also  done  on  the  premises.  All  the 
persons  employed,  except  a  few  men,  are  young  females, 
most,  I  should  say,  between  Ihe  ages  of  18  and  25, 
about  70  in  all.  The  very  few  younger  girls  are  the 
children  of  respectable  parents,  and  are,  probably, 
better  educated  than  many  of  the  elder.  Young  girls 
beginning  as  learners  get  2s.  or  3s.  a  week,  the  others 
average  from  5s.  to  8s.,  and  some  get  as  much  as  14s. 
or  ISs.   I  give  out  work  besides  to  about  30  persons, 


and  it  is  probable  that  several  of  these  employ  girls 
under  them,  but  I  object  to  this  as  the  rate  of  prices 
for  my  business,  being  wholesale,  is  necessarily  low' 
already,  and  if  work  is  farmed  out  the  actual  workers 
must  be  cut  down  still  further.  The  out-door  shirt- 
workers  in  Dublin  are  of  a  low  class,  and  do  not 
average  more  than  from  3s.  6c?.  to  5s.  a  week,  but  this 
is  simply  owing  to  their  want  of  skill.  If  they  could 
work  better,  Ave  could  pay  them  much  better,  and  find 
a  market  for  the  goods  too,  I  also  have  work  done 
in  three  convent  schools,  but  do  this  only  from 
necessity,  and  should  prefer  getting  it  done  in  any 
other  Avay,  I  have  many  applications  from  places  of 
this  kind  in  A'arious  parts. 

The  hours  are  from  8  till  6|-  in  summer,  and  from 
8^  till  6|  in  Avinter,  and  till  2  only  on  Saturday.  A 
short  day  on  Saturday  is  not  usual  in  factories  here, 
I  believe,  but  it  is  iuAvholesale  Avarehouses.  I  am  very 
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particular  that  they  should  have  their  dinner-time 
clear.  It  was  an  hour,  but  they  would  not  come  back 
in  time,  so  I  made  in  1;^  hour,  and  insist  on  their 
being  punctual.  Most  go  home  for  it,  which  I  prefer, 
but  a  few  take  it  in  the  cloak-room.  There  is  very 
little  variation  of  season  or  hours,  and  as  mine  is 
simply  a  city  business,  I  have  no  pressure  for  shipping 
orders.  Perhaps  about  four  weeks  in  a  year  we  may 
work  about  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  daily.  If  I 
had  girls  under  13  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
to  have  to  teach  two  sets,  but  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them. 

My  work  premises  are  the  rooms  of  a  private  house, 
and  a  small  new  part  built  over  a  yard.  There  is  a 
sort  of  place  for  washing,  but  not  very  good,  and  I 
have  thought  of  putting  a  better.    All  the  girls  are 


required  "  to  be  particular  in  having  clean  hands,  and 
"  the  machinists,  and  to  see  that  there  is  no  oil  or 
"  dust  about  the  machines  or  benches;"  and  one  of 
these  printed  rules  placed  in  the  work-rooms  is  to 
this  effect,  the  nature  of  the  woi'k  requiring  attention 
to  these  points.  I  have  also  thought  of  providing 
some  sort  of  dining-room,  but  they  do  not  seem  likely 
to  value  this  much. 

181.  Kate  Budd,  age*  14,  machinist. — At  first 
turned  up  collars.  Hours  are  (as  above).  Have 
never  worked  longer.  Here  a  year.  At  first  turned 
up  collar^.  The  machine  does  not  tire  me.  Get  3s. 
Have  a  sister  a  year  younger  in  the  laundry  here. 

Can  read  and  write  pretty  well,  and  sum  middling. 
Sister  can  read  and  can  write  middling.  We  do  not 
go  to  any  school  now. 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Dublin. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


The  Dublin  Sewing  Co.'s  J^actoby,  Grattan  Street. 

182.  The  factory  is  a  light  wooden  building,  of  a  single  story,  open  to  the  arched  felt  roof,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  two  stoves,  and  has  closets  opening  into  one  end  of  the  single 
large  work-room.  ^ 

183.  Mr.  Bealian,  manager. — The  factory  has  only 
been  built  six  months,  but  the  business  was  begun 
two  or  three  years  in  a  house.  About  60  females,  all 
from  13  upwards,  are  employed  in  it.  They  work 
from  9  till  6,  and  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  during  the 
day.  They  are  very  seldom  kept  at  all  beyond  6  ;  if 
they  ever  are  asked  to  stop,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  to  attend  to  their  woi'k,  as  they  do  not  care  to 
work  more.  If  an  hour  were  fixed  by  law  for  leaving 
off  work,  and  I  wanted  to  get  more  done  without 
passing  it,  I  could  easily  put  on  another  machine  and 
more  hands.  One  machine  will  keep  10  or  11  with 
the  needle  going.  There  are  some  amongst  the 
makers,  i.e.,  at  needlework,  who  can  work  the  machine, 
and  could  be  put  on  to  it  if  necessary.  Work  is  given 
out  to  about  120  women,  and  of  these  several  employ 
other  women  and  girls  at  their  house.  The  work 
that  is  given  out  is  that  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  done  by  the  machine,  but  machines  are  in  use  in 
some  places  which  can  overcome  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties, as,  e.ff.,  machines  with  arms  so  as  to  sew 
sleeves.  The  common  machines  would  sew  through 
both  sides  of  them.  Whether  a  girl  or  a  woman 
works  a  machine    the  best  is  entirely  a  matter  of 


quickness  and  intelligence,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  strength,  which  is  not  needed.  Some  will  make 
scarcely  anything  at  it.  A  machinist  will  average 
about  6s.  a  week,  though  some  get  nearly  10s.,  a 
buttonholer  5s.,  and  a  maker,  i.e.,  common  needle- 
worker,  4s.  The  cutting  out  and  the  pressing  want 
strong  young  women,  and  they  have  to  stand  all  day. 

184.  Bridgett  Phinn,  age  14. — Worked  a  machine 
before  I  was  14,  and  could  do  it  at  once  from  having 
watched  others  do  it  when  I  was  winding  the  reels 
for  them,  and  in  a  week  or  two  could  do  the  work 
well.  Could  make  7s.  or  8s.  a  Aveek  at  it,  though 
only  at  it  six  months.  Was  taught  sewing  shirts  at 
a  convent  school. 

Can  read,  write,  and  was  at  compound  division. 

185.  Mary  M'Evoy,  age  20,  machinist.  —  We 
bring  our  lunches  ;  most  stop  half  an  hour  for  tliis. 
Average  7s.  a  week,  by  piece-work. 

Was  at  a  dressmaker's  here  before.  If  we  took  no 
dinner,  but  just  stopped  to  eat,  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  we  might  leave  at  7,  othei-wise  at  8.  Satur- 
day nights  were  very  busy,  and  later  than  any  others, 
sometimes  till  11. 


LONDONDERRY. 
Mrs.  Dering^s,  Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  The  Diamond. 


Londonderry. 


l86.  Miss  Hopkins,  first-hand  dress  and  mantle 
maker. — The  general  custom  of  the  millinery  and 
dress-making  business  here,  the  two  being  usually 
carried  on  together,  except  in  the  shops,  is  to  employ 
several  apprentices  of  from  14  years  upwards,  but 
scarcely  any  paid  hands  ;  e.g.,  out  of  about  20  persons 
employed  in  the  largest  private  establishment  in  the 
town,  only  about  three  are  paid.  The  business  liei'e 
will  not  afford  to  keep  paid  workers.  A  first  hand 
usually  lives  in  the  house,  but  no  other  assistant  or 
apprentice.  There  are  generally  about  five  appren- 
tices under  me,  but  no  paid  woi-ker,  and  the  first-hand 
milliner  has  one  apprentice  and  no  paid  worker. 
This  is  about  the  average  size  of  the  houses  in  the 
town,  except  the  largest  one  just  spoken  of. 

The  hours  for  a  first  hand  in  the  north  here  are 
very  different  from  what  I  had  in  Dublin,  i.e.,  much 
longer  ;  but  in  this  house  they  are,  at  least,  as  good 
as  any  other  house  in  the  town,  if  not  better.  The 
apprentices'  hours  are  from  9  till  7,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  their  work  is  regular.  If  they  work 
longer  it  is  not  more  than  twice  a  week,  or  above  an 
hour  or  so.  Saturday  night  is  the  night  on  which 
they  are  most  often  kept.  But  in  the  season,  i.e., 
from  April  to  the  end  of  June,  and  from  November 
to  the  end  of  January,  I  have  to  work  regularly  as 
"     ■  -        -  As 


much  as  from  8  in  the  morning  till  12  at  night. 


first  hand,  I  cannot  leave  off  earlier  than  12,  but  am 
often  later,  sometimes  till  1  and  even  2,  but  not  later 
than  that.  Sometimes  I  can  spare  very  little  time 
for  meals. 

Millinery  and  mantle-making  ai'e  done  in  drapers' 
houses  in  the  town,  but  not  dress-making.  One  shop 
had  a  large  establishment  of  20  or  30  milliners  and 
dress-makers,  but  has  now  given  up  these  branches. 
At  the  shop  establishments,  not  even  the  first  hands 
live  on  the  premises,  and  the  hours  are  perfectly 
regular,  from  9  till  7  only.  From  the  opportunities 
which  I  have  I  should  be  sure  to  hear  if  they  worked 
later. 

Till  I  came  here  three  years  ago  I  was  in  a  house 
In  Dublin  for  two  years,  as  in-door  apprentice,  and 
for  one  as  an  assistant.  From  about  January,  when  the 
drawing-rooms  begin,  to  the  end  of  March,  we  usually 
worked  till  11,  but  never  once  passed  12;  aiad  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  only  from  9  till  7.  There  were 
two  other  in-door  apprentices,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  us  and  assistants  as  to  hours  of 
work.  It  is  not  many  that  go  as  in-door  apprentices 
in  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  large  fee  required,  e.g., 
AOL,  or  even  more.  If  you  have  been  apprentice  in 
a  house  where  you  have  to  pay  a  very  high  fee,  on 
leaving  you  can  of  course  obtain  a  situation  at  a  good 
salary. 
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187.  Miss  Kennedy,  first-hand  milliner. — I  have 
to  work  the  same  times  as  the  first-hand  dress-maker 
here,  because  we  have  to  help  one  another,  and  my 
own  work,  millinery,  is  much  the  lighter,  depending 
more  on  taste  than  Avork,  and  more  quickly  finished. 

I  was  first  hand  in  a  house  in  Belfast.  The  hours 
were  very  early,  viz.,  from  9  till  7,  and  never  longer, 
even  in  the  busy  times.  The  house  was  a  shop,  and 
all  the  shops  there  are  early  in  just  the  same  way  ; 
and  the  private  houses  are  late,  quite  as  late  as  they 
are  in  Derry,  as  they  are  stated  above  (b.  186).  The 
reason  is  that  the  shops  increase  the  number  of  the  hands 
very  much  in  a  busy  time  ;  but  the  private  houses  do 
not  like  to  pay  for  this,  and  prefer  to  get  more  out  of 
their  present  workers.  The  business  is  conducted  on 
just  the  same  system  as  here,  the  work  being  done  by 
apprentices,  with  scarcely  any  paid  workers,  perhaps 
one  to  a  house,  besides  the  first  hand.    In  private 


houses  the  first  hands  live  in,  though  not  in  the  shops. 
They  must  do  so,  because  their  hours  are  too  late  for 
them  to  go  out  in  the  street  after  they  have  finished 
work.  Besides,  they  must  settle  and  prepare  the  work 
to  be  done  next  day. 

188.  3Iiss  Peggs. —  I  came  to  one  of  the  chief 
private  houses  in  this  town  as  an  improver,  and  was 
told  by  the  mistress  that  my  hours  would  be  from  9 
till  8,  but  when  busy  she  often  asked  me  to  stay  till 
9  and  10  ;  and  those  of  the  apprentices  who  had  been 
at  work  long  enough  to  be  useful  Avere  asked  to  work 
on  in  the  same  way.  I  would  not  stay  longer  than 
that,  and  the  apprentices  also  turned  out  against  being 
kept.  The  paid  workers  of  course  could  not  help 
staying  ;  and  I  think  that  in  no  house  in  the  town 
would  paid  out-door  hands  ever  be  kept  later  than 
10^  p.m.  I  came  here  to  learn  the  business  of  the  shop 
and  millinery. 


Mrs.  Eankyn's,  Dress-maker,  &c.,  The  Diamond. 


189.  Miss  Bushby,  assistant.— I  am  the  only  person 
employed  here  that  lives  in  the  house.  There  are  16 
or  18  out-door  apprentices  who  work  from  9  till  T, 
and  two  paid  hands,  who  work  from  9  till  9.  I  work 
till  about  10,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  have  only  been  here 
about  six  months.    Came  from  London. 

[An  out-door  assistant  stated  that  as  improver 


here  she  always  left  work  at  7  p.m.,  recently 
as  assistant  at  9.] 

190.  3Irs.  Rankyn. — Ten  o'clock  is  what  we,  i.e., 
ourselves  and  the  in-door  assistant,  call  our  hour  for 
giving  over  at  night.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  never 
later,  but  there  are  no  balls,  &c.  here  to  cause  late 
work. 


191.  Londonderry  has  within  the  last  few  years  become  the  seat  of  a  new  and  important  trade, 
described  as  the  "  shirt "  manufacture,  though  in  fact  it  includes  several  other  articles  of  clothing, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  be  extended  to  more.  Within  the  last  10  years  the  pi-osperity  and  population 
of  the  town  have  greatly  increased  in  consequence,  and  the  manufacture  here  as  elsewhere  gives  signs 
of  becoming  daily  of  more  importance.  Three  fine  large  factories,  those  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and  Hender- 
son, M'Intyre  and  Hogg,  and  R.  Sinclair  and  Co.  have  been  built,  one  only  a  year  ago,  and  another 
scarcely  yet  completed,  all  capable  of  accommodating  very  large  numbers  of  workers,  and  using 
steam  power.  All  are  spacious,  cheerful  and  airy,  and  one  remarkably  fine.  There  are  several 
smaller  factories  consisting  of  adaptations  and  enlargements  of  house  buildings.  The  abundance  of 
unemployed  female  labour  in  this  part  of  Ireland  has  afforded  great  facilities  for  the  growth  of  such  a 
manufacture. 


Messrs.  Tillie  and  Henderson's,  Shirt,  &c.  Manufacturers. 


192.  Mr.  Wm.  Tillie. — We  are  the  largest  em- 
ployers here  in  the  shirt  manufacture,  which  I  was 
the  first  to  introduce  14  years  ago.  Our  factory, 
which  has  been  built  about  eight  years,  has  accommo- 
dation for  1,000  persons,  and  we  have  had  that 
number  in  it,  though  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
temporary  circumstances  affecting  the  character  of 
the  trade,  we  have  only  about  800,  nearly  all  females, 
from  11  years  of  age  upwards.  We  object,  however, 
to  employing  married  women  with  children  ;  and 
though  they  often  beg  to  be  admitted,  saying  that  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  them,  I  refuse,  telling  them 
that  I  would  almost  sooner  pay  to  keep  them  at  home. 
I  know  that  they  cannot  attend  to  their  work  so  well 
if  they  have  to  be  thinking  of  their  children,  and 
absence  at  work  prevents  them  from  giving  proper 
attention  to  their  families.  The  work  consists  chiefly 
of  cutting  out  the  material  and  preparing  it  for  the 
sewing  machines  by  various  kinds  of  hand  work,  and 
then  stitching  parts  by  the  machines,  most  of  which 
are  worked  by  steam. 

The  shirts  are  then  sent  out  into  the  country  to  be 
"  fitted  "  or  put  together,  i.e.,  made  up,  a  work  which 
is  done  exclusively  by  persons  living  at  their  own 
homes.  When  these  persons  live  at  a  distance,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  work  is  distributed  to  and  col- 
lected from  them  by  means  of  agents  stationed  at 
different  centres.  The  workers  are  provided  by  us 
with  materials  of  every  kind,  except  merely  their 
needles  ;  and  to  ensure  their  receiving  proper  remu- 
neration, the  price  to  be  paid  for  their  labour  is  fixed 
by  us,  and  marked  upon  a  ticket  which  accompanies 
each  piece  of  work,  and  the  money  paid  in  cash  when 
the  work  is  returned.  This  prevents  what  was  a 
great  evil  in  the  sewed  muslin  manufacture,  carried 
on  in  the  same  system,  in  which  the  workers,  though 


paid  in  cash,  had  usually  to  wait  for  this  until  the 
work  had  been  reported  upon,  and  the  money  could, 
be  remitted  from  the  Scotch  houses,  to  which  a  great 
part  of  it  was  sent.  The  agents  too  are  paid  either 
by  a  fixed  commission  on  the  amount  of  work  done, 
or  by  a  salary.  It  is  important  to  state  these  facts  to 
show  that  no  system  of  "sweating "  prevails.  It  is 
of  course  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  control  over  the 
agents  ;  and  any  case  in  which  he  or  she  attemjited  to' 
make  any  profit  beyond  their  legitimate  pay  would  be 
instantly  stopped,  and  indeed  one  person  Avas  dismissed 
by  us  for  this.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
thus  by  us  outside  our  factory  is  very  large  indeed, 
and  is  spread  over  a  Avide  extent  of  country,  as  much, 
I  should  say,  as  over  a  radius  of  40  miles  from  this 
toAvn.  When  Ave  had  1,000  persons  in  the  factory, 
they  took  only  a  sixth  part  of  what  we  paid  for 
labour  ;  and  reckoning,  as  probably  AA'ould  be  near  the 
fact,  that  1,000  persons  in  the  factory  Avere  paid  as 
much  as  1,500  out  of  it,  we  must  then  have  had 
altogether  about  10,000  persons  in  our  employment. 
The  relative  numbers,  hoAvever,  of  those  inside  and 
outside  vary  Avith  the  kind  of  Avork  ;  and  since  the 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  Avoollen  materials,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  use  of  cotton,  OAving,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  increased  price  of  the  latter  material, 
the  numbers  noAV  employed  by  us  outside  are  not 
nearly  so  great  in  proportion.  The  tendency  too, 
from  improvements  in  machinery,  no  doubt  is  and  will 
be  still  further  to  diminish  this  proportion,  and 
centralise  the  work  more  in  factories. 

In  addition  to  shirts,  we  make  collars  (paper  and 
linen),  cuffs,  men's  smocks,  duck  troAvsers,  ladies' 
collars  and  under-clothing,  &c. 

The  benefit  conferred  on  this  part  of  Ireland  by 
the  introduction  of  this  manufacture  is  enormous.. 
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The  amount  paid  for  wages  by  our  house  alone  would 
be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  poijulatiou,  and  I  esti- 
mate that  the  whole  sum  paid  for  labour  in  this 
branch  of  nianulacture  in  this  district  now  amounts 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  yearly,  circulating  in 
cash  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  away  the  bulk 
of  the  Avork  formerly  done  in  London  as  "  slop  "  work 
in  a  manner  so  unfavourable  to  the  workers  there, 
though  of  course  the  actual  amount  still  remaining 
there  is  in  itself  considerable.  The  population  too 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the 
division  of  the  districts  adopted  at  the  last  census, 
the  exact  increase  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  city  alone  has  increased  from  about 
20,000  to  25,000,  the  increase  of  females  being  about 
3,500,  or  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of  males  as  to 
show  a  large  importation  of  female  labour. 

Our  hours  are  from  8  till  6,  except  in  the  four 
winter  months,  and  then  from  9  till  7,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner  throughout  the  year.  Our  busy  months 
have  been  much  changed  Avith  the  change  of  the 
material  chiefly  used.  They  were  in  the  winter  time, 
but  now  are  from  about  May  till  November.  When 
we  make  overtime,  the  workers  go  out  for  an  hour 
for  lea  and  return  and  work  till  10  p.m.,  but  never 
nfake  more  than  three  hours  overtime  in  one  night 
or  for  more  than  three  nights,  always  alternate,  in 
one  week,  and  children  are  not  allowed  to  work  over- 
time. 

The  short  hours  introduced  by  me  have  been 
adopted  by  all  the  other  houses  in  the  trade  here,  or 
nearly  as  short. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  Factory  Act,  and  had 
occasion  to  direct  my  attention  specially  to  it  about  a 
year  or  so  since,  owing  to  a  visit  from  a  factory  in- 
spector, which  led'  me  to  suppose  that  our  factory 
might  fall  under  them,  though  I  was  afterwards 
legally  advised  to  the  contrary.  As  the  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  this  and  other  factories  here,  the 
regular  hours  being  short  and  the  overtime  never 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  injurious,  there  is, 
I  think",  no  occasion  for  any  such  regulations.  It  is 
better  to  leave  any  manufacture  untouched  by  legis- 
lation till  actual  need  for  it  exists,  though  if  real 
abuses  of  overwork,  &c.  do  exist,  it  is  not  only  allow- 
able but  desirable  to  check  them  by  law,  and  it  should 
be  done  without  hesitation  or  scruple.  I  see  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  just  when  abuses  arise  in 
any  given  employment.  A  perpetual  inquiry  would 
be  needed  ;  and  this  of  course  is  not  desirable.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  that  some  regulations  might  pro- 
perly be  framed,  which  would  be  a  security  against 
any  abuses  of  overwork,  without  seriously  interfering 
with  this  manufacture  as  it  now  is.  The  great 
objection  which  I  should  feel  would  be  to  anything 
that  involved  beginning  work  as  early  as  they  do  in 
factories,  which  I  feel  sure  Avould  be  a  great  injury 
to  the  manufacture.  If  they  come  at  8,  they  break- 
fast comfortably  first,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  time  for 
this  after  work  has  begun.  I  consider  it  much  less 
injurious  to  work  three  hours  later  at  night,  as  they 
do  on  the  present  plan,  than  to  come  to  work  regu- 
larly at  6  without  their  breakfast.  Any  hour  much 
earlier  than  8  would  be  quite  vtnsuitable  to  the  habits 
of  the  class  of  girls  whom  we  employ,  and  to  make 
them  feel  themselves  put  upon  the  same  level  as 
ordinary  factory  workers,  as  change  to  such  early 
hours  would  do,  would  lower  their  self-respect  and 


moral  tone.  We  endeavour  to  raise  these  as  much  as 
we  can  by  insisting  on  all  coming  in  bonnets  and 
with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  tliis,  I  believe,  is  a 
general  rule  in  all  the  factories  here.  The  good 
character  and  chastity  of  young  females  here  is  re- 
markable, if  comparison  be  made  with  corresponding 
classes  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  busy  time  can 
be  pretty  well  calculated  on,  and  additional  hands 
might  be  engaged  ;  but  this  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
regular  workers  by  diminishing  their  pay. 

So  far  as  the  object  of  any  factory  regulations  may 
be  to  secure  education,  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 
them,  and  think  it  desirable  that  all  young  persons 
should  be  obliged  to  attend  some  place  of  instruction 
for  an  hour-and-a-half  daily,  which  they  might  well 
do  after  their  day's  work,  without  any  interference 
with  it.  We  have,  however,  very  few  children,  and 
should  have  none  if  they  were  restricted  to  half-time. 
This,  however,  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  supply 
of  labour  shall  continue  as  abundant  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  12  years. 

We  have  all  proper  accommodations  of  lavatories, 
water-closets,  hot-water  pipes  for  warming,  &c.,  and 
are  as  strict  as  to  the  cleanliness  and  liealthfulness  of 
the  buildings,  and  as  to  the  time  for  meals,  as  if  the 
place  was  legally  a  factory.  Indeed,  we  do  not  allow 
any  person  to  remain  in  a  work-room  at  all  during 
meal-times.  The  health  of  all  is  very  good,  and  a 
regular  medical  attendant  is  provided  for  the  esta- 
blishment at  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year. 

The  distinction  between  factories  or  not  factories 
depends,  as  I  am  legally  advised,  upon  their  work- 
ing up  the  raw  material  or  not.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  use  of  steam  power  makes  any  difference,  and 
think  it  absurd  that  it  should.  Only  two  of  the  fac- 
tories here  besides  ours  use  it,  and  we  could  easily  do 
without  it,  if  we  wished.  It  is  an  advantage,  but  not 
from  the  gain  of  power,  but  chiefly  from  its  ensuring 
uniformity  of  pace  and  regularity  of  stitching.  As  it 
happens,  our  heavier  machines  are  not  yet  driven  by 
it,  though  they  might  be,  if  we  had  more  steam 
power.  Where  a  machine  is  worked  by  the  foot, 
the  girl  gets  tired  or  perhaps  occasionally  slackens 
her  pace,  and  in  turning  a  corner  the  machine  has  to 
be  stopped,  and  cannot  be  so  quickly  brought  up  to 
its  speed  by  the  foot  gear  as  steam  power  ;  or,  as  she 
works  by  the  piece,  she  often  may  work  too  fast,  and 
hurt  or  injure  the  machine  ;  and,  anyhow,  no  two 
persons  work  exactly  the  same.  But  where  the  ma- 
chine is  moved  by  power,  it  goes  uniformly  at  what- 
ever rate  it  is  set  at,  say  600  stitches  a  minute,  and 
escapes  unnecessary  wear  itself,  while  it  produces 
Ijetter  and  more  uniform  work.  We  also  use  power 
in  cutting  out  some  of  the  material. 

The  increased  apjilication  of  steam  power  will 
depend  altogether  on  the  price  and  supply  of  out-door 
labour.  If  that  becomes  scarce,  a  greater  iiumber  of 
machines  will  be  employed.  With  the  present  price 
of  labour  the  application  of  the  sewing  machine 
cannot  be  profitably  extended.  Many  kinds  of  hand 
labour  are  cheaper  than  the  same  work  could  be  done 
by  the  sewing  machine. 

193.  Margaret  Douglas,  age  13. — Go  messages  in 
the  factory.  Used  to  cut  trimmings.  Here  three 
years.  Hours,  &c.  and  meals  {as  above).  Sometimes 
stay  here  till  10  p.m.,  but  have  not  done  so  lately. 
Never  stayed  later.  Go  home  to  tea  first  when 
working  late. 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Londonderrj. 

Mr..I.  E.White. 


Messrs.  M'Intyre  and  Hogg,  Shirt  Manueacturers 


194.  Mr.  Hogg. — To  the  manufacture  of  shirts, 
collars,  and  cuffs  we  have  lately  added  that  of  ladies' 
under-clothing,  and  other  kinds  of  work,  such  as 
cheap  clothing  for  men,  may  very  possibly  be  added. 
In  Glasgow  we  do  make  some  work  of  this  class. 
Such  things  as  mantles  or  others  in  which  the 
fashion  quickly  changes  are  not  suitable  for  a  place 
so  far  away  as  this.  I  believe  that  the  manufacture, 
which  has  already  been  the  making  of  this  town,  will 
2. 


expand  still  further,  and  that  an  increasing  use  of  ma- 
chinery will  do  away  with  much  of  the  outwork  and 
centralize  it  in  factories.  At  present  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  wages  are  ]3aid  by  us  to  outworkers, 
who  are  scattered  over  the  country  to  a  distance 
of  30  miles  from  here.  The  extent  to  which  factory 
work  will  increase  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
degree  to  which  machinery  can  be  adapted  to  the 
work,  but  my  impression  is  that  in  time  we  shall  get 
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b. 


it  to  do  much  more  of  the  garment  than  it  can  do  as 
yet,  and  we  have  now  such  machinery  in  preparation. 

Our  factory  is  newly  built  by  us  for  the  business. 
It  has  52,000  square  feet  of  flooring,  and  will  ac- 
commodate well  1,500  workers,  but,  should  the 
business  extend,  we  contemplate  adding  30,000  more 
square  feet  of  flooring,  which  would  enable  us  to 
employ  on  the  premises  altogether  2,500  persons. 
Were  we  as  closely  packed  as  in  our  old  buildings  we 
could  employ  3,000  in  the  part  now  built.  But  the 
machines  are  so  arranged  as  to  secure  each  worker 
ample  space,  Avhich  is  an  advantage,  both  as  it 
enables  her  to  work  quicker,  and  is  better  for  the 
health.  But  this  was  very  fair  even  at  the  old 
place.  They  have  a  fund  for  sickness,  and  out  of  this 
pay  80/.  a  year  to  their  medical  attendant.  All  the 
shafting  is  carefully  fenced.  "We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  white-washing  about  once  a  year. 

We  have  the  usual  hours,  except  that  I  have  given 
an  hour  and  a  half  instead  of  an  hour  for  diimer.  I 
find  that  it  suits  them  much  better  as  well  as  myself, 
as  I  like  to  keep  the  same  times  with  them.  An  hour 
is  rather  short  for  any  who  have.to  go  to  a  distance, 
and  they  were  very  unpunctual  in  returning.  Noav 
I  need  make  no  allowance  if  they  are  not  back  in  time, 
and  if  they  ai'e  not,  lock  them  out  without  scruple. 
We  have  to  complain  very  much  of  their  bad  attend- 
ance on  Monday  too.  It  very  often  happens  that,  say 
a  sixth,  or  a  seventh,  or  an  eighth  of  the  number  will 
not  appear  on  Monday  forenoon.  If  the  hours  were 
regulated  by.  law  it  would  be  good  for  us  in  this 
respect,  as  it  would  secure  punctuality.  When  we 
make  overtime  it  is  arranged  so  that  the  same  set  are 


not  late  two  nights  running.  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  being  under  the  Factory  Act  if  it 
did  not  tend  to  check  the  business  here,  where  it  is 
now  well  settled,  and  send  it  to  other  countries  where 
labour  is  cheaper.  We  are  well  off  as  we  are,  and 
cannot  tell  what  the  effect  of  such  regulations 
might  be. 

All  here  are  in  our  own  direct  employment.  We 
have  now  about  700,  nine-tenths  of  them  females.  The 
males  are  clerks,  warehousemen,  cutters,  mechanics, 
and  machine  boys.  There  are  always  from  20  to  25 
of  the  younger  girls  making  only  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week 
as  beginners  and  message  girls,  but  the  workers 
generally  average  6s.  or  7.^.  We  also  pay  the  out- 
workers. The  great  defect  in  the  people  here  is  their 
want  of  education,  but  they  are  beginning  to  find  that 
they  cannot  get  on  without  it. 

195.  Catherine  Black,  age  13. — Two  years  here 
and  at  the  old  factory.  Hours  are  from  8  till  61, 
Avith  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner.  Could  not  stay 
in  the  room  at  diimer  time.  Whenever  we  be  to 
work  in  a  huriy,  we  go  away  to  tea  and  come  back 
and  Avork  till  10  p.m.,  never  later,  and  on  Mondays 
not  later  than  9.  Have  done  so  many  weeks,  and 
sometimes  coming  at  7  a.m.    Get  2s.  a  Aveek. 

Was  never  at  school  and  cannot  read  any,  but  can 
spell. 

[Of  a  row  of  eight  girls  aged  from  13  to  15,  one 
could  read  well  and  write,  the  others  could 
read.  Of  another  set  of  five,  one  aged  14 
could  not  read,  and  two  of  the  others  could 
not  Avrite.] 


Messrs.  E.  Sinclair  and  Co.'s,  Shirt  Manufacturers. 


196.  Mr.  R.  Sinclair. — The  numbers  in  our  factory 
vary  greatly.  They  are  now  Ioav,  about  500,  but  Ave 
haA"e  had  800  or  900.  We  employ  probably  four  or 
five  times  as  many  outside  as  Ave  do  in.  The  trade  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  these  countiy  workers  ;  many 
who  had  no  employment  at  all  before  noAV  making  Zd. 
or  4c?.  a  day,  and  being  thus  very  comfortable.  They 
are  of  a  class  too  that  spend  all  the  money  on  the 
spot  where  they  live,  which  is  a  benefit  by  circulating 
so  much  money.  That  their  condition  is  much  im- 
proved is  evident  by  the  imijrovement  in  their  dress 
and  manner.  By  these  advantages  Avoi'kers  are  being 
drawn  to  this  neighbourhood  from  England  and 
Scotland  and  all  quarters.  The  sewing  machine 
workers,  who  are  all  on  piece-work,  average  from  5s. 
to  6s.  a  Aveek,  and  the  cutters,  avIio  must  be  of  more 
intelligence,  and  are  paid  by  the  Aveek,  get  from 
6s.  to  10s.,  on  the  average  about  7s.  6d. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  becoming  general,  and 
will  still  more  so.  The  cost  has  greatly  sunk.  A 
machine  can  now  be  had  foi'  6/.  each,  formerly  20Z. 
was  paid.  We  haA'e  here  400.  We  are  noAV  making 
some  kinds  of  shirt  almost  entirely  by  it,  and  by  its 
help  a  gentleman's  collar  like  this  after  passing  through 
about  10  processes  can  be  sold  for  2\d.  We 
use  steam  power.  This  is  a  loss  at  first,  owing  to  the 
greater  outlay,  and  a  girl  Avill  do  as  much  Avork,  and 
for  the  same  pay  Avithout  it  as  with  it.  The  gain  is 
in  the  better  Avork  AA'hich  it  Avill  produce.  The  great 
evil  of  Avorking  the  machine  Avith  the  foot  is  the 
irregularity.  One  girl  Avill  work  one  pace,  one 
another,  and  the  same  will  drive  now  fast,  now  sIoav, 
perhaps  using  one  foot  instead  of  two.  Again  a  quick 
stitch  wants  less  tension,  a  sloAver  more,  so  that  if 
the  pace  is  uneven  the  machine  cannot  make  so  good 
work.  PoAver  works  quite  regularly.  Another  ad- 
■pantage  of  having  power  is  that  the  employer  Avho 
has  it  can  get  the  best  Avorkers  before  one  who  has 
not,  they  liking  it  better  because  it  is  not  so  hard 
work.  The  increasing  use  of  machinery  will  bring 
work  more  into  factories,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
allow  of  a  higher  rate  being  paid  to  those  who 
continue  to  Avork  out. 

The  factory  has  only  been  built  about  a  year. 
All  the  shafting  is  carefully  fenced.    The  rooms  are 


lofty,  about  1 1  feet,  and  at  the  top  there  are  gratings 
in  the  roof  for  ventilation.  BeloAV  I  tried  a  plan 
which  failed,  so  am  obliged  to  be  content  with  the 
AvindoAvs.  The  rooms  are  warmed  by  hot  water,  and 
there  are  two  Avater-closets  in  each  floor.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  providing  some  sort  of  dining-room 
on  the  place,  instead  of  all  the  people  having  leave 
for  meals.  I  think  that  it  Avould  not  be  a  bad  plan 
to  compel  all  people  who  have  Avorkers  to  provide 
proper  work  places,  for  though  the  employment  is 
healthy  enough,  even  when  dwelling  houses  are  used 
as  factories,  provided  that  the  buildings  are  large 
enough,  still  when  the  houses  are  old  and  croAvded 
the  rooms  feel  like  an  oven,  and  a  person  coming  in 
from  the  fresh  air  can  hardly  breathe  ;  the  rooms 
being,  as  it  Avere,  hermetically  sealed,  as  the  people 
Avill  not  open  the  windows.  . 

When  we  want  to  Avork  overtime  I  find  that  the 
people  prefer  to  Avork  till  10  p.m.,  leaving  for  tea,  to 
Avorking  on  till  8  only  Avithout  tea.  Our  slack  time 
is  from  December  till  April.  The  different  flats  are 
occupied  with  different  kinds  of  Avork,  and  probably 
only  one  may  be  required  to  Avork  late  at  a  time. 
But  it  is  expensive  to  Avork  late,  as  the  people  do  not ' 
Avork  so  well  either  at  night  or  the  next  day,  and 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  gas.  I  think  that  it  Avould  be 
a  great  benefit  to  prevent  working  late  at  all,  but 
unless  it  Avere  compulsory  on  all,  one  who  did  AA'ork 
late  Avould  take  advantage  of  others  Avho  did  not. 
When  I  Avaut  extra  hands  I  find  some  about.  Perhaps 
when  I  am  very  busy  some  other  manufacturer  is  not, 
and  the  hands  generally  shift  about  a  good  deal,  and 
do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  sticking 
to  one  place.  We  never  break  the  rule  of  leaving  off 
at  2  on  Saturday  ;  the  hands  think  that  they  have  a 
sort  of  right  to  this. 

There  is  a  great, want  of  education,  but  religious 
differences  and  sectarianism  throw  great  obstacles  in 
the  way.  A  library  which  I  provided  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  men,  fell  through  on  this  account. 
There  are  a  great  many  situations  in  the  establish- 
ment which  I  should  fill  up  with  females,  for  Avhich 
they  are  more  suitable  than  youths,  but  I  cannot  do 
so  because  so  feAV  females  can  yfxite. 
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[197.  Of  six  at  the  above  factory  taken  in  suc- 
cession, all  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16, 
two  could  read,  the  others  said  thatj  they 
could  "  read  some,"  but  could  only  do  so 
with  spelling  slowly.    A  manager  stated 


that  in  the  whole  factory  not  more  than  30  Wearing 
females,  he  should  say,  could  write.     A  Apparel, 
girl  stated  that  at  the  old  factory  by  the 
Avater-side  she  had  stayed  till  10  p.m.  for  a 
week  together,  but  not  in  the  new  factory.]  Mr.J. E.White. 


Londonderry, 


Messrs.  J.  H.  Paterson  &  Co.'s,  Shirt  Manufacturers. 


198.  3Ir.  James  M'Intosh,  manager. — The  work 
comes  very  ii-regularly,  and  there  are  often  hurried 
orders.  Since  cotton  has  been  so  dear  people  Avill  not 
work  up  a  stock  of  it  as  they  did  before.  Taking  tlie 
year  round  we  Avork  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  nights 
as  late  as  10,  the  usual  hour  Avhen  there  is  any  over- 
time, and  perhaps  5  per  cent,  as  late  as  11,  and,  very 
exceptionally  indeed,  till  12.  If  all  were  put  on  the 
same  footing  a  regular  day  of  12  hours,  Avith  meals, 
would  be  long  enough  to  get  through  the  Avork. 

199.  Barbara  Muir,  age  18. — Am  only  doing  a 


little  needlework  job  of  my  own  hei-e  now  (in  the 
dinner  hour).  Hours  are  from  8  till  6.  When  Ave 
Avork  longer  it  is  till  10.  Have  done  so  for  a  Aveek, 
or  say  live  nights,  together.  Monday  we  are  gene- 
rally late,  because  the  work  has  to  go  out  to  the 
country  next  day.  Have  several  times  Avorked  till  11, 
half-a-dozen  times  till  12,  and  once  till  1  a.m.  One 
time  I  worked  on  with  some  others  till  4  a.m.,  but 
only  to  make  up  time  Avhich  Ave  had  lost  from  being 
asked  out  by  friends.  Here  only  four  months.  Came 
from  Scotland. 


Mr.  Tiios.  Gibson's,  Shirt  Manufacturer. 

200.  The  present  occupier  of  the  dwelling  house  here  used  as  a  manufactory  is  about  to  give  it  up 
for  a  more  suitable  work  place.  The  Avails  are  dirty,  and  from  one  of  tne  ceilings  much  of  the 
plaster  has  peeled  off.  One  room,  in  which  work  four  females,  and  sometimes  also  two  machinists, 
is  a  small  bed  or  dressing  room  only  5  feet  6  inches  wide.  Another  work-room  is  over  a  stable  in 
which  is  a  store  of  guano,  alloAved  to  be  put  there  on  the  understanding,  not  borne  out  by  the  results, 
that  it  should  not  smell.  Just  under  the  window  and  beside  the  ladder  Avhich  leads  to  the  door  is 
a  large  ash  and  rubbish  heap. 


201.  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. — The  average  number 
of  persons  in  my  employment  is  about  26  females, 
half  a  feAV  years  under  and  half  a  few  years  over  18, 
Avith  a  couple  of  boys.  The  hours  are  much  the  same 
as  at  other  factories  here.  My  business  being  chiefly 
on  commission  for  London  houses,  making  up  mate- 
rials sent  by  them  ready  cut,  we  are  not  subject  much 
to  season  orders  requiring  continued  late  AVork,  as 


larger  houses  may  be  ;  but  my  people  generally  Avork 
till  10  one  night  in  the  week,  i.e.,  Thursday,  in  order 
to  get  the  Avork  ready  to  send  out  to  the  country 
stations  on  Friday.  I  am  about  to  move  to  a  place 
built  for  a  factory,  in  separate  flats. 

202.  Margaret  M'-Lachlan,  age  13. —  Hours  {as 
above).  Can  read  (scarcely).  Never  went  regularly 
to  school. 


Messrs.  Welch,  Margetson,  &  Co.'s,  Shirt  Manufacturers,  Foyle  Street. 


of  a  dAvelling  house,  partly  of  shops  built  on.  One 
the  machines.  The  rooms  seem  scarcely  suited  for 
A  girl  of  9  had  just  come  to  work  to  wind  bobbins 

having  larger  premises.  We  could  not  do  this  here, 
but  could  manage  somehow,  e.g.,  by  employing  per- 
sons in  their  own  houses.  It  is  an  object  to  keep  as 
small  a  staff"  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  to  keep 
only  the  best,  Avho,  hoAvever,  must  have  good  pay  ; 
and  to  make  up  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
late  Avlien  wanted.  The  habits  of  the  people  would 
not  allow  of  getting  them  to  Avork  earlier  in  the 
morning,  but  they  stay  late  without  difficulty. 


203.  The  factory  is  cramped,  consisting  partly 
room  had  an  unpleasant  smell  from  the  oil  used  on 
the  larger  numbers  said  to  be  usually  employed., 
for  a  sewing  machine. 

204.  Mr.  Greer,  manager. — Our  numbers  are  small 
now,  owing  to  the  price  of  cotton,  A'iz.,  about  150 
instead  of  200.  About  900  are  usually  employed  out 
of  doors.  The  hands  sometimes  Avork  late  for  a  Aveek 
or  two  togetiier,  i.e.,  till  9\  p.m.,  but  never  beyOnd 
this.  Shipping  orders  are  the  chief  and  almost  only 
occasion  for  this.  If  the  hours  of  work  Avere  limited, 
'and  the  work  wanted  could  not  be  got  through  in 
them,  some  manufacturers  could  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  employing  more  persons,  or,  if  necessary, 

205.  I  visited  two  other  shirt  manufactories,  those  of  Messrs.  A.  Grant,  Son,  and  Co.,  Foyle 
Street,  and  Messrs.  R.  S.  Muir  and  Co.,  Clarendon  Street,  but  no  feature  of  importance  presented 
itself  at  these  factories  not  already  recorded  of  others,  except  that  at  the  latter  1  Avas  furnished  by 
means  of  the  books  Avith  an  accurate  specimen  of  the  number  of  hours'  overtime  made  there  in  busy 
times.  Taking  the  numbers  which  caught  the  eye  as  high  in  the  period  pointed  out  as  the  busiest, 
it  appeared  that  the  highest  number  of  hours  made  by  any  person  in  one  week,  taking  each  of  the  six 
days- in  order,  ran  thus;  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  3, — total  23  hours;  another  made  3,  3,  3,  1,  3,  4, — total  17 
hours;  in  the  Aveek  before  another  made  16  hours,  and  so  on;  the  numbers  of  different  persons 
varying  even  on  the  same  night. 

206.  The  form  of  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  W.  Browne,  with  Avhom  I  had  had  an  interview 
while  in  Londonderry,  leaves  no  occasion  for  setting  out  the  questions  subsequently  sent  to  Avhich 
it  is  an  answer,  and  which  Avere  merely  used  as  a  more  formal  means  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  on  matters  discussed  at  that  intervioAv. 


207.  Dear  Sir,  Derry,  27th  May  1864. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  relative  to  persons 
employed  in  factories,  dress-makers,  and  tailors'  esta- 
blishments, &c.,  probably  I  have  not  much  to  add  to 
your  experience  in  other  towns. 

In  my  capacities  of  officer  of  health,  under  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  and  of  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  city  dispensary,  under  the 
Medical  Charities  for  Ireland  Act,  many  of  these 
people  necessarily  come  under  my  observation. 

The  only  manufacture  in  Derry  is  that  of  shirts, 
in  which  from  3,000  to  4,000  of  the  population  of  the 


City  and  neighbourhood,  chiefly  young  Avomcn,  are 
engaged.  A  portion  of  these  Avork  at  home,  but  the 
great  majority  are  employed  in  the  factories,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  commodious,  Avell  ventilated 
buildings. 

The  prevalent  diseases  are  those  always  found 
Avhere  large  numbers  of  human  beings  are  con- 
gregated together  during  many  cojitinuous  hours 
every  day.  Cases  of  deranged  sexual  health,  with 
tendency  to  phthisis,  and  to  the  development  of 
struma,  are  much  more  numerous  than  among  the 
same  number  of  girls  living  at  home  and  employed 
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Wearing  housekeeping  or  service.  As  to  tlie  moral  condition 
Apparel.  ^j^g  females  so  employed,  there  must  necessarily 

-J-    T   7        1)6  deterioration  amongst  a  portion  of  them,  but  this 

  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  I  have  seen  elsewhere  caused 

Mr. J.E.White,  by  the  close  contact  of  great  numbers  ;  and  there 

 is  nothing  approaching  to  the  degradation  to  be  found 

b.  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  otlier  large  manufac- 

turing towns.  The  remark  is  applicable  to  physical 
as  well  as  moral  health. 

You  remind  me,  that  I  made  a  remark  about  snuff 
taking.  This  is  not  prevalent  among  the  higher 
class  of  girls.  It  is  safe,  hoAvever,  to  say  that  from 
a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  whole  are  addicted  to  it. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  habit  to  its  cause, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  in  jjart  to  their 
vegetable  diet,  which  creates  a  craving  for  some 
kind  of  stimulant,  and  to  which  the  whisky  drinking 
propensities  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  agricultural 
labourers  are  jiartly  referable.  Against  this  it  will 
be  said  that  whiskey  drinking  is  not  confined  to 
agricultural  labourers,  but  it  and  snuff  taking  are 
infectious  habits.  The  monotony  of  the  employment 
may  also  render  the  snuff  a  kind  of  requirement. 

The  dress-makers'  and  tailors'  workshops  are  much 
the  same  as  in  other  towns,  frequently  situated  in 
attic  story,  cold  in  Avinter,  warm  in  summer,  and 
with  too  many  persons  collected  for  so  many  hours 
in  a  small  space.  The  diseases  prevalent  among  the 
young  people  so  employed  are  the  same  as  in  the 
factories,  bat  probahly  less  in  degree. 

A  very  prevalent  complaint  among  all  the  females 
is  dyspepsia,  caused  by  tea  drinking.  It  is  soon 
relieved  by  removing  the  cause,  and  administering 
a  stimulating  tonic,  but  the  moment  the  patient  is  out 
of  the  doctor's  hands,  she  returns  to  her  tea,  and  soon 
gets  ill  again.  In  fact  the  medicine  seems  to  take 
the  place  of  the  tea  for  the  time  being,  and  the  habit 
is  probably  referable  to  the  cause  to  which  I  have 
referred  snuff  taking  and  whiskey  drinking.  In  my 
dispensary  jiractice  I  have  10  cases  caused  by  drinking 
tea,  for  one  caused  by  drinking  whiskey,  and  the  one 
habit  when  established  is  quite  as  inveterate  as  the 
other. 

I  have  suggested  to  some  of  the  large  factory  pro- 
prietors to  build  lodging  houses  for  their  female 
operatives.  This  would  be  a  remunerative  investment, 
and  vastly  conducive  to  the  moral  and  physical  health 
of  the  inmates.  Such  an  establishment  would  of 
course  include  kitchen,  lavatories,  reading  rooms,  &c., 
and  be  under  proper  discijiline. 

Great  numbers  of  respectable  girls  from  the  country 
Avho  are  noAV  obliged  to  lodge  in  small  croAvded  houses 
of  a  loAv  description,  would  joyfully  avail  themselves 
of  it.  I  am  not  Avithout  hopes  of  seeing  an  experiment 
made  in  this  direction. 


If  you  think  I  can  give  you  any  further  information 
in  connexion  Avith  this  subject,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
correspond  with  you. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  faithfully, 
J.  EdAvard  White,  Esq.  William  Browne. 

&c.  &c. 


208.  Dr.  Bernard,  Great  James  Street,  London- 
derry.— I  am  engaged  as  the  regular  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  persons  employed  in  several  shirt 
factories  hei'C,  amounting  probably  to  from  800  to 
1,000,  nearly  all  females,  a  greater  number,  I  am 
sure,  than  are  attended  by  any  other  medical  man  in 
the  toAvn.  I  attribute  the  diseases  from  which  they 
suffer  entirely  to  their  poor  living  and  insufficient 
clothing,  and  the  bad  air  of  their  homes,  not  to  the 
nature  or  place  of  their  employment.  They  get  up, 
dress,  and  take  their  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  bit  of 
bread  and  butter,  all  in  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  sometimes  less.  They  take  tea  again  for  dinner, 
Avith  a  potato,  and  perhaps  a  herring,  and  tea  again 
in  the  evening.  This  constant  living  on  tea  weakens 
the  digestion,  and  produces  Avhat  I  call  "  languid 
"  dyspepsia."  They  cannot  afford  better  living,  and 
the  Avages,  at  any  rate  of  the  younger,  all  go  to  the 
parents,  and  are  Ioav  at  the  best.  Many  even  Avho 
are  groAvn  up  tell  me  that  they  do  not  get  more  than 
than  45.  a  Aveek.  This  poor  living,  Avhich  is  much 
poorer  than  Avhat  is  usual  in  England,  loAvers  the  vital 
poAver,  and  produces  a  great  disposition  to  scrofula 
and  consumptive  diseases,  antl  I  am  obliged  to  keep 
them  upAvith  quinine  and  cod-liA^er  oil,  of  AAdiich  great 
quantities  are  used.  These  do  keep  them  alive,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  particularly  the  cod-liver  oil, 
Avhich  is  a  Avondcrful  cure.  I  do  not  find  that  standing 
at  Avork  pj'oduces  swelled  legs.  Indeed,  considering 
their  general  condition,  I  am  astonished  at  their 
freedom  from  this  complaint.  I  consider  the  care  of 
the  seAving  machine  more  healthy  than  needlework. 
It  gives  them  more  general  exercise,  and  moA^es  the 
muscles  of  respiration  more,  and  thus  more  atmo- 
spheric air  is  introduced  into  the  system. 

I  consider  it  very  important  that  something  should 
be  done  at  once,  if  possible,  to  improve  their  sanitary 
condition  at  home,  as  the  necessary  and  only  means 
of  keeping  up  their  morals.  This  has  been  very  high, 
but  it  is  beginning  to  sink,  and  Avill  further  unless 
something  is  done.  The  heads  of  departments  are 
all  respectable  men,  and  the  Avorkers  have  taken 
great  pride  in  their  character.  If  anj'^thing  wrong 
occurs  Avith  one,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the 
use  of  bad  language,  the  other  girls  will  not  work 
near  her,  but  tell  of  it,  and  if  a  serious  charge  is 
made  it  is  investigated  at  once. 


Cork, 


CORK. 


Miss  Brennan's,  Millinery  Ware-rooms,  St.  Patrick  Street. 


209.  Miss  Scott,  shoAV-room  assistant,  representing 
Miss  Brennan. — The  number  of  milliners  varies  from 
three  or  four  to  10  or  12,  and  of  dress-makers  from 
about  18  to  30,  or  upwards.    There  are  generally 
four  apprentices  and  eight  assistants  and  shoAv-room 
young  ladies  living  in  the  house  ;  the  rest  are  day- 
workers.    The  latter  Avork  from  10  till  8,  and  some- 
times a  couple  of  hours  longer,  not  more.  The  in-door 
hands  finish  by  10  or  10^  p.m.  in  the  dull  time,  i.e., 
usually  one  month  in  dress-making  and  tAvo  in  mil- 
linery, and  the  rest  of  the  year  by  12  usually  ;  some- 
times later.    I  believe  that  they  have  been  in  the 
Avork-room  till  2,  but  not  later,  since  I  have  been 
here,  i.e.,  four  or  five  years.   They  never  begin  much 
before  10  a.m.    They  have  five  good  meals  a  day,  but 
no  fixed  le'ngth  of  time  for  them,  and  the  day-Avorkers 
have  an  hour  for  dinner.    We  in  the  show-room  are 
up  late  too  sometimes  Avaiting  for  supper  till  the 
others  have  done  work,  and  also  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seasons  are  kept  up  often  till  1  a.m.  marking  and 
putting  aAvay  the  ucav  goods  Avhich  have  come  in. 


The  apprentices,  if  young,  leave  work  earlier,  perhaps 
at  7,  at  first;  but,  as  they  get  older  and  more  useful, 
AVork  longer,  usually  till  10,  or  as  late  as  the  assis- 
tants. The  lateness  of  the  Avork  is  often,  I  think, 
owing  to  idling  a  good  deal  in  the  day.  They  like 
talking  in  the  Avork-room  so  that  sometimes  you 
cannot  get  them  out. 

210.  Miss  M'Grat/i,  head  dress-maker. — I  have 
been  here  seven  years.  In  the  tAA'o  seasons,  i.e.,  about 
three  months  tAvice  a  year  the  in-door  assistants 
usually  work  till  12  or  1  a.m.,  and  on  exceptional 
occasions  it  has  been  as  late  as  3.  I  myself  seldom 
leave  till  1,  and,  if  very  busy,  should  begin  earlier  in 
the  morning,  but  the  others  Avould  not.  The  rest  of 
the  year  they  leave  at  11  or  12  p.m.  The  in-door 
apprentices  Avork  up  till  12  or  11.  They  seldom 
come  under  14  or  15  years  of  age,  but  I  have  had 
out-door  apprentices  as  young  as  11. 

211.  Miss  A.  TayZor,  millinery  apprentice. — Work 
from  10  a.m.  till  12  p.m.,  sometimes  12^,  in  the 
season.    Am  noAV  1 7.    Have  supper  after  work  if  I 
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wish  for  it.  Can  get  out  of  doors  on  the  long  summer 
evenings  after  the  end  of  June,  not  before,  because 
we  are  busy.  Do  not  go  away  for  any  holiday  in  the 
year.  Do  not  get  tired,  and  do  not  mind  the  work. 
Am  quite  as  strong  as  when  I  came  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

[She  might  take  a  holiday  if  she  wished,  I  was 
told.    The  miUinery  room  is  very  small.] 

212.  Miss  Percy,  dress-maker,  Nile  Street. — The 


general  use  of  the  sewing  machine  has  made  such  a 
change  in  the  business  that,  instead  of  employing 
girls,  my  sisters  and  I,  though  able  to  do  the  very 
best  and  finest  work,  can  scarcely  get  Avork  of  any 
kind  for  ourselves.  Mantles,  jackets,  boys'  knicker- 
bocker  suits,  and  overcoats,  pinafores,  &c.  some  of  pat- 
terns which  I  introduced  here  myself,  are  now  brought 
from  England  and  elsewhere  ready  made.  Each  kind 
of  needlework  that  I  have  taken  up,  and  I  have  now 
tried  most,  soon  fails  for  the  same  cause. 


"Wearing 
Apparel. 

Cork. 

Mr.  J.  E.White 


215.  Nora  Long,  age  17. — Work  from  7  till  7,  and 
sometimes  till  10  if  in  a  hurry,  not  later.  Go  about 
an  hour  to  breakfast,  but  not  to  dinner  at  all  ;  only 
bring  lunch.    Earn  3s.  a  week. 


began  at  6  a.m, 


instead. 


219.  Kate  O'Brien, — Am  nearly  out  of  my  three 
years'  apprenticeship.  Work  from  9  till  8,  and  get  2s. 


213.  I  visited  two  other  private  dress-makers'  hovises,  each  employing  several  apprentices  and  journey- 
women.  The  hours  at  either  place,  viz.,  9  to  6  and  10  to  8,  are  exceeded  at  the  utmost  only  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  that  seldom.  I  also  visited  four  of  the  leading  retail  establishments  in  the  town,  viz.,  those 
of  (1.)  Messrs.  Arnott,  Grant,  and  Co.;  (2.)  Carmichael  and  Co.;  (3.)  Fitzgibbon,— all  employing 
milliners  and  mantle-makers  ;  and  (4.)  Forrest  and  Sons,  employing  milliners  and  dress-makers.  The 
results  of  my  inquiry  at  these  places  however  showed  but  little  variety,  and  may  be  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  the  following  general  account.  The  longest  stated  hours  of  actual  work  at  any  are  9  per 
day,  never  beginning  earlier,  though  sometimes  later  than  9  a.m.,  and  at  one  house,  viz.,  (3.),  the 
stated  hours  are  not  exceeded  at  all,  and  at  the  others  are  exceeded  only  occasionally  and  till  10  p.m. 
at  the  outside.  At  (2.),  the  mantle-makers  have  no  dinner  hour  but  stop  a  few  minutes  for  lunch. 
With  about  half-a-dozen  scattered  exceptions  none  of  the  workers  live  on  the  premises.  A  little  work 
of  the  shirt  kind  appears  to  be  done,  and  at  one  of  the  places  (3.),  where  far  the  greatest  number  of 
females  are  employed,  viz.,  from  30  to  40,  some  are  engaged  in  sewing  and  binding  boots  and  others 
in  sewing  upholstery. 

Miss  Heapiiy's,  Cap-makek,  Pebibroke  Lane. 

214.  Two  girls  are  employed  in  sewing  cloth  brought  from  warehouses,  to  make  caps,  in  a  house 
up  a  dirty  court  about  four  feet  wide,  which  had  a  fusty  smell  as  if  from  privies  or  drains.  _  The 
material  is  brought  out  from  warehouses.  In  the  room  was  a  servant's  bed  unmade  and  untidy  at 
midday  ;  with  unemptied  slops  standing  in  a  utensil  on  the  floor. 


[216.  The  above  was  stated  by  the  mistress  to 
be  the  manner  in  which  cap  work  was 
usually  done,  with  the  same  hours  and 
wages.] 


217.  I  also  visited  a  house,  (Miss  O'Leary's,  Barrack  Street,)  were  a  few  plain  workers  are  employed 
on  ladies'  work  and  underclothing.  One  of  them,  Margaret  O'Keefe,  stated  that  she  began  when  she 
was  14,  and  worked  here  from  9  till  8  only,  but  usually  took  work  home  and  worked  till  1  a.m.  or 


Mr.  James  M'Grath's,  Glove  Manufacturer,  Cockpit  Lane, 

218.  A  few  women  and  girls  sew  gloves  in  a  garret,  at  the  top  of  a  small  house,  each  having 
placed  between  her  feet  a  small  stand,  the  top  of  which  holds  the  glove  in  a  vice,  toothed  like  a 
comb  to  admit  the  stitches  evenly.  Some  sewing  is  given  out.  In  the  yard  at  the  back  the  skins 
are  prepared  from  the  rough  state  by  dressing  and  dyeing;  work  done  by  men.  I  was  informed  that 
there  are  two  or  three  other  small  glove  manufactories  in  the  town. 


a  week.  Have  no  dinner,  but  we  bring  us  bread  here 
with  us,  and  stop  towards  an  hour.    Can  read  (does). 


LIMERICK. 


Limerick. 


Mrs.  Seymour's,  Dress- 

220.  Mrs.  Seymour. — Nine  of  the  11  persons  in 
my  employment  are  apprentices  from  about  14  years 
of  age  upwards,  four  of  them,  as  well  as  another  just 
out  of  her  apprenticeship,  living  in  the  house.  Only 
one  of  the  II  is  over  20.  The  apprenticeship  is  for 
three  years.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  usual  in  the  town 
for  apprentices  or  assistants  to  live  in  the  house.  The 
hours  for  my  out-door  hands  are  from  9  a.m.  till 
8  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  and  for  the  in-door, 
from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  with  no  fixed  amount  of  time 
for  meals.  We  do  not  ever  work  later  than  10  p.m., 
but  do  that  sometimes,  and  did  last  night.  I  would 
sooner  have  them  begin  earlier  than  sit  up  till  12, 
and  we  have  begun  at  6  or  5  a.m.,  but  very  seldom. 
In  the  26  years  that  I  have  been  in  business  here  I 
have  no  recollection  of  our  working  till  the  middle  of 
the  night,  though  we  may  have  done  so  just  once  or 
twice.  It  is  possible  that  the  girl  (b.  221)  may  have 
worked  till  11,  as  she  has  stated.  She  is  strictly 
trustworthy,  and  I  told  her  to  speak  the  entire  truth. 
We  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  work 
regularly,  as  we  begin  punctually,  Monday  and  every 
morning,  and  so  there  is  never  any  accumulation.  I 


MAKER,  Cecil  Street. 

should  say  that  it  is  very  uncommon  for  persons  in 
any  house  in  the  town  to  work  through  the  night,  or 
even  past  the  middle  of  the  night  ;  so  uncommon, 
indeed,  that  if  it  happened  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
talked  of  in  every  house  in  the  town.  The  large 
houses,  i.e.  drapers,  with  millinery,  &c.  business,  are 
always  closed  by  1 1  p.m.  at  latest,  and  the  gas  turne'd 
off.  My  work-room  is  very  large  and  airy,  and  I  sit 
there  myself.  I  believe  that  my  young  people  find 
this  quite  like  a  home  in  every  way,  as  I  try  to 
make  it. 

221.  Ann  Flamiagan,  age  17. — Have  been  here 
3^  years,  and  am  now  a  paid  hand,  living  in  the 
house.  The  hours  are  {as  above).  The  out-door 
hands  stay  after  8  only  if  we  are  very  busy  indeed. 
We  in-door  liands  take  about  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast at  9,  and  about  the  same  for  dinner  at  2.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  we  wait  as  late  as  3  for  dinner. 
We  are  busiest  in  winter.  In  summer  Ave  have  tea 
at  7,  and  seldom  go  back  to  work  after.  I  have 
worked  till  11,  but  very  seldom  even  till  10,  and  not 
often  till  9.  We  have  never  begun  before  7  since  I 
have  been  he''e. 
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b. 


Messrs.  Cannock  and  Tait's, 

222.  3Ir.  Palmer,  manager.  — The  number  of  mil- 
liners employed  here  varies  from  about  12  iu  a  dull 
time  up  to  about  double  in  the  busiest  ;  ou  the 
average  about  15.  They  come  at  about  the  age  of 
14  or  15,  and  serve  as  apprentices  for  three  years. 
If  we  are  busy  and  they  have  been  here  Jong  enough 
to  become  good  workers,  they  then  stay  later,  like 
the  others.  We  do  not  take  cloak-makers  till  they 
have  learned  the  Avork,  so  that  they  are  never 
younger  than  from  16  to  19  years  of  age.  Their 
number  varies  from  about  6  up  to  20  or  24,  according 
to  the  season.  A  few  females  are  engaged  in  uphol- 
stery, viz.,  in  sewing  curtains  and  carpets.  The  shop 
hours  are  from  9  till  6,  and  till  7  on  Saturday,  and 
are  as  punctual  as  clock-work.  The  milliners'  hours 
are  the  same,  but  in  the  seasons  they  work  later,  e.g., 
till  7,  8,  or  9,  it  may  be  sometimes  later  ;  in  fact,  just 
about  the  same  as  the  cloak-makers,  (b.  223.) 

All  have  an  hour  for  dinner.  When  I  find  that 
the  hands  are  going  to  work  late,  I  inquire  for  whom 
the  work  is,  and  see  whose  orders  can  safely  be 
allowed  to  Avait  till  morning.  Under  any  circum- 
stances I  close  the  Avhole  house  at  11,  telling  the 
Avorkers  that,  even  if  they  Avere  Avilling,  I  could  not 
stay  up  later  to  close.  Only  the  head  milliner  and 
six  of  the  young  ladies  who  attend  to  customers  live 
in  the  house.  There  are  two  other  large  houses  in  the 
town  with  tire  same  kind  of  business,  and  their  system, 
hours,  &c.  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  ours. 

We  have  just  been  building  a  very  large  -new 
work-room  for  the  cloak-makers  and  upholstery  girls 
together.  It  is  open  to  the  roof,  well  lighted,  has 
two  fire-places,  and  there  are  closets  and  Avashing 
places  adjoining.  The  girls  often  get  a  walk  out,  and 
their  health  is  very  good.    The  health  of  one  of  the 


Drapers,  Upholsterers,  &c. 

milliners  Avho  has  only  been  here  a  few  months,  seems 
from  her  looks  to  have  improA'ed  already.  She  had 
been  iu  situations  in  London,  but  in  city  establish- 
ments, Avhere  she  had  not  long  hours,  sO'  that  it  must 
liaA'e  been  the  confinement  and  want  of  fresh  air  alone 
from  which  she  suffered. 

223.  3Iiss  0' Donoghue,  head  cloak-maker. — In  the 
spi'ing  and  autumn  seasons,  which  last  about  tAvo 
months  each,  Ave  usually  Avork  till  about  9  instead  of 
till  7,  and  for  orders  sometimes  later,  e.g.,  till  10,  and 
it  may  be  1 1  ;  but  this  is  very  rare  indeed,  and  1 1  is 
the  latest.  We  never  begin  earlier  than  9,  and 
ahvays  go  home  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  that  must  be  had 
regularly.  As  a  rule,  no  learners  are  taken  in  this 
department,  but  I  have  just  taken  a  girl  of  14.  This 
is  the  largest  of  the  three  principal  shop  establish- 
ments here.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  extra 
hands  when  they  are  Avanted. 

224.  Bridget  Murpliy. — At  the  dress-maker's  here, 
Avhere  I  served  my  time,  there  were  24  girls,  all  of 
tliem  apprentices  except  five  journey  girls.  Was 
about  12  when  I  went,  and  Avas  not  the  youngest. 
Four  Avere  house  apprentices,  Avho  sometimes  worked 
till  8  or  so  Avith  the  paid  girls,  but  the  rest  of  us 
never  Avorked  longer  than  the  regular  hours,  viz., 
9  till  7.  We  had  no  fixed  dinner-time  allowed,  but 
stopped  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  it. 

[225.  The  establisliKient  last  referred  to  is  that 
of  one  of  the  principal  private  dress-makers 
in  the  town,  not  hoAvever  that  of  which  a 
separate  account  is  given.  The  hours  at 
a  third  Avere  stated  by  a  girl  Avho  had  been 
apprentice  there  to  have  been  about  the 
same,  but  Avith  a  dinner  hour  allowed.] 


Messrs.  Peter  Tait  &  Co.'s,  Akmy  Clothing  Manufacturers. 

226.  The  open  and  airy  situation  and  also  the  structure  of  the  factory,  which  consists  of  distinct 
and  very  long  parallel  ranges  widely  separated,  one  of  them  open  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  seem  to 
make  the  buildings,  Avliich  were  formerly  militia  barracks,  Avell  suited  as  a  work-place  for  the  very  large 
number  of  persons  usually  employed  here.  Steam  power  is  used  for  cutting  the  cloth,  several  layers 
at  once,  and  for  driving  the  long  ranges  of  sewing  machines.  Many  of  the  females  sit  at  these  or 
prepare  AVork  for  them,  and  in  another  building  many  others  sit  about  on  the  ground  working  with  the 
needle,  just  like  ordinary  tailors.  Many  are  of  a  poor  looking  class.  Though  it  is  stated  that  since 
the  present  factory  has  been  in  use  there  has  never  been  more  than  tAvo  hours'  overtime  in  a  day,  yet 
in  the  event  of  a  Avar  demand,  and  possibly  for  other  countries  as  well  as  this,  the  case  might  be 
different.  I  am  informed  by  a  person  connected  with  the  place  at  the  time  that  during  the  Crimean 
war  the  Avorkers  were  sometimes  kept  much  later  and  even  all  night;  on  these  occasions  howeA'er 
being  provided  with  food,  and  the  younger  not  kept. 


227.  Mr.  Logic,  corresponding  manager. — The 
Avork  made  here  is  army  clothing .  only,  tunics  and 
trowsers.  The  business  Avas  only  brought  into  the 
factory  in  1859,  though  it  Avas  carried  on  for  a  few 
years  before  in  several  separate  Avork-places  and 
rooms  in  the  town.  The  use  of  steain  and  the  doing 
the  work  on  a  large  scale  have  allowed  of  the  clothing 
being  produced  more  cheaply,  and  so  the  business  has 
been  drawn  from  many  other  places.  The  clothing 
for  betAveen  50  and  60  regiments  of  the  line  is  made 
here,  as  well  as  much  for  other  uses,  making  an 
amount  altogether  about  equal  to  the  supply  of  100 
battalions.  The  number  of  persons  employed  varies 
from  1,000  to  1,200,  about  nine-tenths  of  them  females 
from  13  years  of  age  upwards  ;  they  are  of  no  use 
younger. 

The  day  is  in  summer  from  6  till  6,  Avith  two  meal 
times  of  an  hour  each,  and  in  winter  from  8  till  7, 
Avith  one  only.  If  there  are  orders  to  be  finished 
quickly,  two  hours'  over-time,  which  counts  a  quarter 
of  a  day,  is  made,  but  there  has  not  been  more  since 
this  factory  has  been  open.  There  is  no  difficulty 
Avhatever  in  getting  them  to  come  punctually  ;  the 
rolls  are  called,  and  if  the  people  are  not  in  their 
place  in  proper  time,  they  lose  a  quarter  of  a  day. 
They  come  just  as  punctually  at  6  as  they  Avould  at 
10.  Last  year  some  official  inquiries  Avere  made  to 
ascertain  whether  this  place  fell  under  the  factory 


laAvs,  and  answers  were  given,  but  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  it  since.  If  it  did,  the  effect  would  be 
that  if  an  order  could  not  be  completed  here  in  the 
time  desired,  it  would  go  away  to  other  houses  Avhich 
Avere  not  so  fully  emjjloyed. 

The  use  of  steam  for  the  scAving  machine  is  not 
only  a  great  advantage  to  the  Avork,  but  to  the  workers 
also,  especially  if  the  machine  is  heavy.  A.  girl 
Avorking  a  "  Thomas's  No.  3  "  machine  had  to  use 
both  feet,  and  after  about  six  hours  became  fatigued. 
They  never  complained  of  their  legs,  and  would  not 
actually  leave  off,  but  they  could  not  do  so  much 
afterwards,  and  Avere  away  from  Avork  every  noAv  and 
then,  owing  to  this  fatigue,  I  believe.  Now  they  can 
Avork  the  full  time  Avithout  any  fatigue,  the  foot  being 
merely  put  on  or  off  the  treadle  to  start  or  stop  the 
machine. 

The  factory  is  AvhiteAvashed  once  a  year,  and  the 
Avork-rooms  are  airy  and  light,  and  Avarmed  by  stoves, 
and  the  AvindoAvs  open;*  During  the  full  meal-times 
the  rooms  are  all  locked,  the  operatives  going  home. 
The  shafting  of  the  machines  is  all  well  fenced.  The 
machine  range  is,  I  think,  about  325  feet  long,  and 
the  upper  story  open  to  the  roof,  the  finishing  range 
a  little  shorter ;  also  open  to  the  roof. 

The  females  are  all  of  the  poorest  classes.  Their 
Avages  vary.   A  few  of  the  younger,  who  wind  thread 
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for  the  machines,  get  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  a  week,  elder  ones 
65.,  and  from  that  up  to  10s.  Great  numbers  of  them 
cannot  write,  but  I  think  that  all  can  read 


[Seven  of  the  youngest  girls  taken  In  succes- 
sion all  said  that  they  could  read.  One 
however  could  not  read,  but  the  rest  did.] 

228.  Glove  making  has  been  carried  on  in  Limerick,  but  a  factory  of  some  size  has  been  given  up, 
and  the  only  Avork  of  the  kind  that  I  found  was  confined  to  one  small  shop  where  the  "  Limerick 
Gloves"  packed  in  a  walnut  shell  are  made,  or  rather  are  cut  out,  the  mateiial  being  given  out  to 
women  and  girls  to  seAV  at  home. 


Wearing 
Apparel. 

Limerick. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 

b. 


BELFAST. 

Mr.  M'Kibben's,  Milliner,  &c.,  Adelaide  Place. 


Belfast. 


229.  Mr.  M'Kibben. — We  make  millinery,  mantles, 
and  dresses.  In  the  season  we  employ  about  15 
persons,  and  out  of  it  keep  on  about  five  of  the  best 
workers.  Only  one  lives  in  the  house,  and  there  are 
none  but  paid  hands.  The  hours  are  from  9  till  7, 
and  we  never  work  beyond  9,  though  in  the  two 
seasons,  i.e.,  for  about  half  a  year,  we  perjiaps  do  that 
three  nights  a  week,  and  till  7  or  7^  the  other  three. 
When  the  hands  stay  late  they  are  all  paid  extra, 
and  I  give  them  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  I  have 
great  sympathy  with  this  inquiry,  and  think  it  neces- 
sary and  good,  though  in  this  town  I  think  that  the 
workers  are  comfortable  and  the  hours  good. 

[Mrs.  M'Kibben  remarked  that  in  London 
she  had  been  kept  up  till  1  a.m.  while  an 

231.  I  visited  another  private  house  of  the  fashionable  class  and  found  little  difference  from  that 
just  described,  except  that  no  dress-making  Avas  done.    The  next  is  one  of  the  smaller  kind. 

Miss  J.  Stevenson's,  Dress-maker,  Joy  Street. 


apprentice  and  had  often  fallen  off  her  seat 
from  fatigue.] 

230.  3Iiss  WiUiams. — I  am  just  come  here  from 
a  situation  at  Armagh  Avith  a  private  milliner  and 
dress-maker.  She  kept  only  apprentices  besides  ; 
about  seven  or  eight.  Their  hours  were  from  9  till  9 
or  9^,  Avith  a  dinner  hour  ;  but  Avhen  I  left  they  were 
going  to  begin  at  8  a.m.,  as  they  do  in  summer.  I 
lived  in  the  house,  and  had  to  prepare  and  fit  on  their 
work.  I  used  to  begin  Avork  at  8  a.m.,  and  Avas 
never  in  bed  before  12  p.m.,  often  not  till  2  a.m. 
During  the  whole  day,  from  morning  till  night,  I  had 
not  an  hour  to  myself;  perhaps  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  it  for  dinner. 


232.  Miss  E.  Stevenson. — My  sister  has  usually  a 
foAV  apprentices,  from  1 2  or  1 3  years  old,  and  a  couple 
of  paid  hands.  Only  the  paid  hands  ever  stay  beyond 
the  time,  and  then  never  beyond  9^  p.m.,  unless  there 
is  a  great  hurry,  when  they  have  stayed  here  all 
night,  working  on  perhaps  till  12,  and  rising  early, 
say  at  7,  to  begin  again. 

233.  Catherine  Roby. — Have  only  come  here  lately. 


Have  stayed  one  night.  Worked  at  a  large  millinery, 
&c.  shop  in  the  town  as  improver,  and  afterwards  as 
paid  hand,  leaving  last  year.  The  paid  hands  Avorked 
from  9  till  8,  sometimes  till  9  and  10 — till  10  perhaps 
for  a  Aveek  together,  and  some  mornings  came  at  8, 
but  very  seldom.  The  latest  that  I  stayed  in  seven 
months  Avas  10^,  and  it  Avas  near  11  Avhen  1  got  home. 
If  as  late  as  that,  you  must  have  company  home. 


234.  Mrs.  Mary  M^Lure,  bonnet  maker,  Joy  Street. 
— Clean  and  re-make  bonnets.  Employ  an  apprentice 
sometimes,  but  no  one  else.  At  Newtownards,  a 
country  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  Avhere  I  served 
niy  time  at  the  same  business  several  years  ago,  I 
lived  in  the  house,  and  though  an  apprentice  only, 


and  not  more  than  14  Avhen  I  Avent,  I  had  no  regular 
hours,  but  was  often  up  at  Avork  at  night  till  12  and 

1,  but  never  very  much  later  ;  it  might  be  l^-  or  even 

2.  Tlie  paid  hands  and  other  apprentices  lived  out, 
and  Avorked  from  9  till  7. 


Messrs.  J.  Arnott  and  Co.'s,  Drapers,  Bridge  Street. 


235.  Mr.  David  Cowper,  managing  partner. —  I 
have  had  the  practical  management  of  the  business 
here  18  years.  We  employ  both  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, but  only  the  saleswomen  live  in  the  house. 
We  mean  to  build  better  Avork-rooms.  On  Saturday 
nights  the  Avork  used  to  be  very  late,  often  11^  or 
even  12,  now  it  is  generally  only  till  10  for  three 
months,  and  till  9  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  ;  the 
proper  hour  being  7  for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  6  for 
the  other.  They  are  not  entitled  to  tea  time,  but  on 
Saturday  nights  we  always  give  them  a  supper  of 
cheese  and  porter.  They  come  at  9  a.m.  We  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  more  hands  when  we 
want  them.  Most  of  the  factories  now  pay  on  Thurs- 
day, Avhich  enables  persons  to  make  their  purchases 
earlier,  and  also,  as  there  are  two  days'  Avork  left,  the 


money  is  much  less  likely  to  be  spent  in  drink.  My 
experience  is  entirely  in  favour  of  early  closing  and 
a  half-day  on  Saturday.  Even  Avere  the  time  not 
well  used  at  first,  this  Avould  not  be  at  all  a  fair  or 
sound  objection  to  make  to  them  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our  young  men  has 
been  very  much  improved  by  the  movement,  coupled 
Avith  the  means  Avhich  Ave  have  provided  for  their 
amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  drunkenness,  which 
was  very  bad,  has  been  greatly  done  aAvay  Avith. 

236.  Mrs.  Davy,  head  mantle-maker.  —  Saturday 
is  the  only  night  in  the  Aveek  that  Ave  are  ever  after  7. 
{Repeats  account  of  hours,  as  given  above.)  It  is ' 
sometimes  11,  but  never  later.  I  am  trying  to  avoid 
any  late  Avork  as  mucli  as  possible,  hy  getting  the 
orders  forward  early  in  the  week. 


Messrs.  Schavann,  Kell,  and  Co,'s,  Linen  Merchants  and  Shirt  Manufacturers, 

Bedford  Street, 

237.  The  work-room,  an  attic  at  the  top  of  a  large  linen  Avarehouse,  must  be  too  close  for  health 
should  the  number  employed  in  it  become  again  what  it  has  been,  especially  Avith  the  number  of 
gas  burners  required  for  the  sewing  machines  besides  those  for  other  workers.  The  Avorkers  were  aAvay 
at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

238.  Mr.  A.  Wigglesworth. — I  have  charge  of  the  at  it  now  ;  there  have  been  100.  Their  day  is  from 
shirt-making  department  here,  which  includes  the  8^  till  6,  with  a  dinner  hour.  If  Ave  are  busy  the 
making  of  gentlemen's  under-clothing.  It  has  been  usual  practice  is  for  them  to  come  back  at  7  after 
started  a  year  or  so.    Only  abouti  50  are  employed    having  tea,  and  Avork  till  a  quarter  to  10  ;  but  I 'never 
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allow  them  to  work  longer,  and  they  do  not  come 
before  8.  Last  year  this  over-time  happened  more 
or  less  for  about  four  months  of  the  year,  and  once 
for  a  month  together.  If  I  saw  occasion  for  over- 
woi-k  for  longer  than  this  I  should  put  on  extra  hands. 
At  odd  times,  too,  Avorking  over  enables  us  to  catch 
a  steamer,  e.g.,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  save  a  month. 
Extra  hands  cannot  always  be  got  just  on  an  occasion, 
as  they  must  be  skilled,  so  that  the  others  must  work. 
I  think,  however,  that  a  limitation  of  the  hours  would 
not  practically  interfere  with  the  business.  I  should 
then  make  all  begin  work  at  6  regularly,  so  as  to 


ensure  having  the  work  forward  ;  and  I  believe  that 
everyone  else  would  do  the  same.  A  manufacturer 
could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  the  work  getting 
behind  and  having  to  raise  the  rate  of  pay  to  draw 
additional  hands  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  orders. 
As  work  goes  on  you  are  liable  to  find  that  it  will 
take  longer  than  was  calculated  on,  or  some  unexpected 
delay  may  arise.  As  it  is  now,  I  let  the  girls  come 
late  in  the  morning,  though  not  quite  so  late  as  they 
Avish,  viz.  9,  as  I  know  that  the  time  can  be  made 
up  at  night. 


The  York  Street  Spinning  Company's  Factory,  Belfast. 

239.  In  a  portion  of  this  large  factory  females  are  employed  at  sewing  machines,  &c.,  in  one 
department  making  up  linen  into  shirts,  in  another  making  it  up  into  handkerchiefs.  The  former 
department  was  stated  to  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  factory  regulations  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  factory,  the  latter,  where  goods  are  also  folded,  not  to  be  so. 


240.  Mr.  0.  B.  Graham,  partner,  representing  the 
Company. — We  spin,  weave,  bleach,  and  finish  linen, 
and  employ  from  2,300  to  2,500  persons.  Our  shirt- 
making  department  is  merely  subordinate  to  our 
general  business,  and  is  carried  on  only  as  a  means 
of  enabling  us  more  easily  to  dispose  of  certain  por- 
tions of  our  goods.  Before  the  American  Avar  about 
100  have  been  employed  in  it,  but  now  there  are  not 
more  than  30.  As  it  is  under  the  same  roof  with  our 
factory,  we  are  bound  to  observe  the  factory  hours. 


Whether  we  are  so  or  not,  avc  sliould  not  have  different 
hours  if  Ave  could  ;  it  would  not  be  convenient.  The 
hands  Avho  Avork  at.  this  ai"e  of  a  superior  class,  cor- 
responding to  Avarehouse  and  shop  girls,  and,  as  such, 
keep  quite  distinct  and  have  a  separate  entrance  from 
those  in  the  mill  and  those  in  the  Aveaving  factory, 
Avho  are  of  intermediate  grade.  We  do  not,  however, 
find  any  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them  to  come 
at  the  factory  hours  ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  glad  to  come 
that  many  more  apply  than  Ave  are  able  to  take. 


Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Anderson's,  Shirt  Manufacturers,  Bedford  Street. 

241.  The  top  of  the  warehouse  is  used  for  the  work,  which  employs  about  160  females  from  11  years 
of  age  upwards.  Precisely  the  same  system  is  pursued  in  giving  out  the  shirts  to  be  made  up  in  the 
country  as  by  the  Londonderry  factories. 


242.  Mr.  James  Bullock,  manager. — This  branch 
of  the  business  has  only  been  established  in  this  house 
a  few  years.  The  day  is  \0\  hours,  less  a  dinner 
hour,  during  which  time  the  rooms  are  cleared.  On 
Saturday  work  stops  at  3,  and  in  summer  at  2.  None 
of  the  hands  ever  work  more  than  about  an  hour  beyond 
the  time,  and  that  very  seldom,  and  on  alternate  nights. 
If  the  hands  were  to  Avork  till  10  they  Avould  not  be 
fit  for  work  the  folloAving  day  ;  and  my  principle  is, 
that  over-time  is  no  profit.  It  answers  better  to  pay 
rather  more  and  get  more  girls.  Bat  Ave  can  manage 
often  by  taking  them  from  one  branch  in  Avhich  we 
are  not  busy,  and  putting  them  on  one  in  Avliich  Ave 
are  so.  If  Ave  discharged  a  great  number  Avhen  Ave 
ceased  to  be  busy,  Ave  might  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  together  as  soon  as  Ave  happened  to  be  busy 
again,  and  might  then  have  to  Avork  late.  But  the 
business  is  kept  steady,  and  in  a  slack  time  the  hands 


are  kept  employed  in  making  a  stock,  which  is  quite 
safe  in  shirts.  This  puts  the  house  in  a  better  posi- 
tion for  doing  business  if  a  sudden  occasion  arises  ; 
and,  taking  both  sides  into  account,  is  the  most  profit- 
able way. 

The  Avorkers  are  of  a  superior  class,  and,  I  should 
say,  Avell  educated.  We  Avere  obliged  to  change  their 
dinner  hour  slightly,  so  that  they  might  not  be  throAvn 
in  Avitli  the  Avorkcrs  coming  out  from  the  factory  close 
by.  The  machinists  get  about  8*.  a  Aveek,  the  needle- 
Avorkers  7s.,  and  the  younger  girls  from  3s.  The 
outside  Avorkers  only  get  about  half  this  rate. 

243.  Selina  Dyer,  age  13. — Do  needlework  from 
8^  till  7  in  the  summer  half-year,  and  from  9  till  7^  in 
winter,  Avith  a  dinner  hour.  Since  I  have  been  here, 
about  a  year,  I  have  Avorked  over  only  a  fcAV  nights, 
and  then  not  more  than  an  hour.  Was  at  school  and 
did  accounts. 


244.  Miss  Williamson,  shirt-maker,  M'Tier  Street. 
— I  take  out  work  from  a  warehouse,  and  teach  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  in  my  house.  In  the  last 
10  months  I  have  taught  70  persons,  girls  and  Avomen, 
of  any  age  from  13  to  30,  and  have  had  as  many 
as  nine  learning  at  one  time.  They  come  just  as 
they  can  spare  time — none  for  more  than  four  houi's 
a  day,  and  some  much  less  ;  one  comes  in  her 
dinner  hour,  some  after  their  day's  Avork.  None  take 
longer  than  a  month  to  learn,  for  Avhich  they  pay  me 


a  fee  of  12s.  Some  learn  much  quicker.  One,  aged 
about  20,  learned  well  enough  to  make  22s.  6d.  in  her 
third  pay,  i.e.,  third  fortnight  ;  but  she  was  unusually 
quick.  Some  girls  only  make  about  5s.  at  first. 
About  7s.  and  8s.  is  the  regular  pay  at  such  work. 
I  Avas  in  a  linen  Avarehouse  myself  four  years.  Our 
hours  Avere  from  8^  till  7,  Avith  a  dinner  hour,  and 
till  2  on  Saturday.  We  never  wrought  overtime,  and 
if  Ave  Avere  very  busy  only  liad  to  Avork  the  harder 
Avhile  Ave  Avere  at  it. 


Messrs.  K.  Lindsay  and  Co.'s,  Plain  and  Sewed  Muslin  Manufacturers,  Victoria 

Street. 


245.  Mr.  M'Coull. — In  addition  to  the  Avarehouse 
business  persons  are  engaged  here  in  designing  the 
patterns  for  the  embroidery  of  the  muslin,  and  printing 
them  on  it,  and  making  up,  finishing,  and  dressing 
the  articles,  which  are  of  almost  all  kinds,  for  Avhich 
muslin  is  used,  e.g.,  as  parts  of  ladies'  dress,  infants' 
frocks,  &c.  The  actual  embroidery,  or  sewed  muslin 
work  as  it  is  called,  is  done  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  females  at  their  OAvn  homes.  We  have 
had  persons  employed  at  it  150  miles  away,  and  even 
as  far  as  Cork.    The  number  of  persons  employed  in 


the  sewed  muslin  manufacture,  especially  in  the  dis- 
trict of  about  20  miles  in  extent  in  this  part  of  Ire- 
land, Avas  enormous  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  but 
since  then  the  trade  has  been  falling  off  every  year, 
and  there  is  now  probably  not  a  fifth  of  what  there 
Avas. 

The  hours  of  work  here  are  from  8J  till  7,  with  a 
dinner  hour.  If  we  are  busy  they  work  till  9  or 
10  p.m.  and,  but  very  rarely,  till  11.  Sometimes 
they  come  at  6  a.m.  and  Avork  till  10  p.m.,  but  never 
make  a  longer  day  than  this,  as  they  cannot  work  late 
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and  early  both.    Wlieu  they  stay  late  they  do  not    have  had  their  education  or  undertake  to  go  to  night 
have  a  tea.    There  are  two  children  under  10  here  schools, 
now,  but  as  a  rule  we  do  not  take  girls  unless  they 

Messes.  E.  Lindsay  &  Co.'s,  Embroidered  Linen  Manufacturers,  King  Street. 

246.  The  only  difference  between  the  work  done  at  this  establishment,  which  employs  a  great  number 
of  females,  and  the  work-rooms  of  which  look  like  those  of  a  regular  manufactory,  and  that  done  at  the 
Victoria  Street  warehouse  just  described  is  that  the  material  is  linen  instead  of  muslin ;  the  hours  are 
the  same.  I  was  informed  by  the  manager,  Mr.  M'Farlane,  that  the  hands  when  required  have  to  work 
till  10  p.m.,  but  do  not  have  any  tea  time,  but  bring  or  send  for  biscuits,  <i;c. 

247.  The  following  statement,  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Dr.  H.  M'Cormack  of  Belfast,  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  of  a  general  nature,  and  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  special  classes  of  persons  and  matters 
with  which  I  was  concerned  in  Belfast.  But  the  several  parts,  as  treated  by  him,  do  not  admit  of 
easy  separation  without  prejudice  to  each  other;  and  the  whole,  while  concise,  points  attention  to  many 
facts  which  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  of  any  manu- 
facturing employment  in  which  the  poorer  classes  generally  are  engaged,  and  is,  as  I  judge,  specially 
applicable  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Irish  poor, — and  many  are  very  poor, — engaged 
in  the  making  of  shirts,  stays,  clothing,  &c.,  both  in  and  out  of  factories. 

2i8.  Dr.  JI.  M' Cormack,'Be\?a,st. — Generally  the  ill-  Generally,  nay,  universally,  sufficient  attention  is 
ventilated  rooms  in  which  children  and  young  people  not  paid  to  secure  proper  night  ventilation.  The 
Avork,  coupled  with  close  bed- rooms  at  home,  windows 
not  made  to  come  down,  and  which  in  any  case  are 
not  opened  by  night,  lead  to  a  great  frequency  both 
of  consumption  and  scrofula.  Windows  should  in- 
variably be  opened  by  night. 

In  all  places  where  children  or  young  people  are 
employed  a  full  hour's  absence  should  be  allowed  for 
breakfast  and  a  full  hour  for  dinner.  Where,  as  par- 
ticularly in  the  mills  here,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
only  is  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner  severally, 
many  young  women  are  not  able  to  go  to  and  return 
from  their  abodes  in  time.  They  breakfast  and  dine, 
therefore,  on  inferior  tea  and  inferior  white  bread 
brought  Avitli  them.  Constipation  of  the  bowels, 
amenorrhoea,  and  general  break-up  of  the  health  are 
no  infrequent  results.  Good  brov>ai  or  even  black 
bread  of  rye  would  be  preferable  to  white  ;  and 
wheaten-meal  porridge  would  be  preferable  to  tea. 
A  penny  manual  of  cookery,  also,  should  be  sold  or 
even  given  away  among  the  working  classes,  and  the 
same  would  prove  desu-able  in  respect  of  health  ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  should  be  cu'culated  a  little  penny 
health  manual,  embracing  the  important  points  of 
food,  meat,  drink,  clothing,  exercise,  ventilation,  and 
warmth. 

In  many  of  the  warehouses  task-work  or  over-work 
is  practised.  The  grown  up  hands  are  paid  over,  the 
apprentices,  I  believe,  are  not  paid  extra,  or  always 
so  paid.  When  a  man  and,  ci  fortiori,  a  boy  or  girl, 
has  worked  all  day  long,  a  couple  of  hotu-s  extra 
work,  night  Avork,  is  so  much  poaching  on  the  capital 
of  life,  and  in  the  long  run  is  hurtful  in  the  extreme. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  optional.  It  is  not,  however, 
always  quite  optional  ;  but  suppose  it  were,  is  it  right 
to  tempt  work-people  to  the  immediate  exhaustion 
and  eventual  ruin  of  their  constitutions  ?  The  day's 
labour  should  provide  the  day's  sustenance.  Besides, 
it  is  thoughtless  if  not  cruel,  to  subject  young  boys 
and  girls,  at  a  critical  period  of  their  lives,  to  extra 
toil  during  those  hours  Avhich  should  properly  be 
devoted  to  home  duties,  home  influences,  self-improve- 
ment, and  rational  healtliy  recreation. 


"Wearing 
Apparel. 

Belfast. 

Mr..J.E.AVhite 


DROMOEE. 

Messrs.  J.  Harrison  &  Co.'s,  Shirt-front,  &c.  Manufacturers. 


windows  are  not  pulled  down  by  night,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and,  too  connnonly,  to  save  a  paltry  trifle  in 
weights  and  cords,  they  are  not  even  made  to  come 
down. 

Baths  are  very  much  neglected.  Sufficient  facili- 
ties do  not  exist  for  insuring  clean  linen,  and  sufficient 
scope  is  not  allowed  for  exercise  and  recreation. 
Once  children  are  able  to  earn  a  little  money,  Ihcy 
are  sent  to  work  by  their  parents.  The  consequence 
is,  they  leave  school  prematurely,  and  no  provision, 
or  no  adequate  provision,  is  made  for  their  culture 
during  the  intervals  of  leisure  ;  there  being  no  com- 
pulsion, many  children  are  not  sent  to  school  at  all ; 
and  some  parents  are  so  lost  to  self-respect  .ind 
decency,  as  to  send  even  their  very  young  children 
out  to  beg. 

Sanitary  arrangements  should  be  compulsory.  Edu- 
cation ought  to  be  compulsory. 

Although  deterioration  of  the  house  atmosphere  be 
a  most  frequent, — I  believe  it  to  be  t/ie  most  frequent 
source  of  disease, — still  the  deterioration  of  the  outer 
atmosphere  is  also  very  great.  The  streets  in  many, 
nay,  most  places,  are  not  swept  daily  ;  ordures  are 
throAvn  out  of  doors  ;  the  sewers  are  not  trapped. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Moule's  (of  Dor- 
chester) earth-closet  in  rooms  communicating  with 
the  outer  atmosphei-e,  placed,  of  course,  under  sanitary 
control,  the  whole  evil  of  foul  sewage  and  the  conse- 
quent material  deterioration  and  moral  injury  would 
both  at  once  be  got  rid  of. 

Free  lending  libraries  and  public  museums,  with 
gardens,  parks,  and  other  places  of  recreation,  should 
subsist  everywhei'e. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  artificial  light,  as 
gas,  is  resorted  to,  people,  generally  ignorant  that 
light  diminishes  by  the  distance  multiplied  into  itself, 
])lace  the  flame  so  far  off  the  eyes  of  the  workers  that 
the  sight  in  the  long  run  becomes  strained  and  per- 
manently injured. 

H.  MacCormack,  M.D. 
Belfast,  16th  April  1864. 


factory  hours  ever  since,  which  are  an  hour  shorter 
than  our  former  hours  ;  except  on  occasions  when  we 
work  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  for  two  or  three  nights  to 
finisli  an  order,  e.g.,  for  a  steamer  going  to  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  we  never  work  beyond  9  p.m.  The 
smoothers  must  all  be  grown  women. 


249.  Mr.  J.  Harrisojt. — W«.  make  embroidered 
shirt  fronts,  ties,  &c.,  but  we  are  going  to  extend  our 
manufacture  to  other  work,  e.g.,  blouses.  We  employ 
in  the  factory  about  120  persons,  chiefly  females  from 
12  years  of  age  upwards.  For  a  short  time  we  wore 
treated  as  imder  the  factory  laws,  as  we  use  steam 
for  the  sewing-machines,  and  we  have  kept  to  the 

250.  I  visited  another  factory  at  Dromore, — that  of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Bros.,  in  which  tlie  business  is 
precisely  the  same  and  carried  on  on  the  same  system  as  that  just  described.  I  also  visited  a  small 
warehouse  where  the  only  employment  was  that  of  a  few  females  engaged  in  smoothing,  i.e.  getting 
up  linen  just  as  in  a  comm.on  laundry.  This  work  is  usually  very  hot  from  the  steam  and  iron  from 
the  stoves. 
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Dress-makers,  REPORT  upoii  tliB  MANUFACTURE  of  WEARING  APPAREL, 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


by  Mr.  H.  W.  LORD 


It! 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


PART  1.    ON  DRESS-MAKERS,  MANTLE-MAKERS,  AND  MILLINERS. 

Gentlemen, 

1.  In  this  first  part  of  my  Report  I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence,  which 
I  have  collected,  relating  to  children  and  young  persons  employed  by  dress-makers,  mantle-makers,  and 
milliners,  both  in  vyholesale  and  retail  trades.  Besides  the  metropolis,  to  which  most  of  that  evidence 
refers,  I  have  visited  Bath,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Exeter,  Hastings,  Leamington,  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Ryde,  and  Torquay.  The  evidence  on  this  branch  of  my  subject,  taken  in  those  provincial 
towns  and  watering  places,  is  confined  to  retail  businesses.  During  my  stay  in  Manchester  last  year  I 
obtained  the  evidence  as  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  that  town,  which  I  now  append. 

2.  At  a  very  early  period  of  my  inquiry  it  became  e^^dent  that,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  women's 
work  with  the  needle  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel,  the  degrees  of  difference  in  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  their  employment  were  so  small  as  to  make  any  limit,  short  of  that  whole,  at  once 
unsatisfactory  and  impracticable.  I  accordingly,  with  your  approval,  extended  my  investigations  to 
various  cognate  employments,  and  obtained  information,  which  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  in  the 
second  part  of  this  Report. 

3.  I  have  been  led  to  treat  of  dress-makers,  mantle-makers,  and  milliners  under  one  head,  because  I 
have  found  ^generally  two,  and  not  unfrequently  all  three,  of  those  occupations  carried  on  under  one 
principal  and  upon  the  same  premises.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  occupation  of  a 
milliner  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  a  dress-maker.  Not  only  is  the  manufacture  of  millinery  far 
less  laborious  and  more  attractive  work,  but  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  milliners  to  undergo  the 
excessive  protraction  of  their  hours  of  work,  which  is  still  prevalent  among  dress-makers.  As  a  rule, 
in  London  retail  businesses,  the  milliners,  who  work  late  and  long,  are  assisting  dress-makers  in  private 
,establishments,  where  persons  of  both  classes  reside  upon  the  premises. 

Mantle-  4.  In  mantle-making  the  employers  of  dress-makers  and  of  milliners  respectively  find  themselves  on 

makers.  common  ground ;  that  occupation  is  also  the  point  at  which  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  are 

brought  together.  All  dress-makers  make  mantles  for  their  customers,  or  get  them  made ;  many 
milliners,  silk  mercers,  and  drapers,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  although  they  may  not 
have  "  gone  into  "  dress-making,  both  employ  mantle-makers  on  their  own  premises,  and  give  work  out 
to  others  who  do  so.  In  several  wholesale  millinery  and  other  warehouses  in  the  City  the  manufacture 
of  mantles  forms  an  integral  part  of  their  business ;  this  is  in  some  cases  conducted  on  [jremises  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  principal  of  the  whole  establishment,  but  far  more  frequently  is  carried  on  by 
persons  between  whom  and  such  principal  no  connexion  exists  beyond  that  created  by  the  execution  of 
the  work  at  a  given  price ;  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  manufacture  of  millinery  for  such  houses. 
Employment  5.  Although  this  part  of  my  report,  as  well  as  that  upon  the  cognate  employments  to  which  I  have 
other  than  already  alluded,  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  occupations  of  women  at  their  needle,  I  have  found  it  impossible 
needlework.  avoid  all  notice  of  those  engaged  in  the  shop  or  saleroom.  In  the  wholesale  millinery  houses  also 
there  is  much  employment  of  a  nature  substitutional,  so  to  speak,  for  needlework  proper,  as,  for  instance, 
the  making  of  cap  and  bonnet  fronts,  or  "  blond  borders,"  and  of  ruche  trimmings,*  in  which  heat 
produced  by  means  of  steam  or  gas  is  applied  to  hand  "machines  "  of  a  simple  kind  to  give,  more  cheaply 
and  more  rapidly  than  the  needle,  a  form  and  a  cohesiveness  sufficient  for  the  market  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

Sewing  6.  But  of  all  the  devices  by  which  needlework  has  of  late  years  been  supplanted,  that  of  the  sewing 

machine.  machine  is  probably  destined  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  widest  surface ;  for  not  only  do 
the  nature  of  the  labour  to  be  performed  and  the  degree  of  skill  to  be  attained  give  to  the  "  machinist " 
a  character  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  needlewoman,  both  physically  and  intellectually, 
but  the  additional  mechanical  power,  which  is  thus  made  available  to  female  workers,  puts  them  on  a 
par  with  the  male  sex  in  many  occupations  of  needlework,  in  which  the  manual  strength  required 
hitherto  has  practically  given  a  monopoly  of  that  employment  to  the  man.  I  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  notice  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  by  boot-makers,  tailors,  and  others.  I  mention  it  now 
partly  because  the  manufacture  of  the  heavier  kind  of  cloth  mantles  seems  in  effect  to  be  more  allied 
to  the  work  of  tailors  than  of  dress-makers,  and  therefore  to  illustrate  the  practical  difficulty  of  drawing 
a  line,  even  for  a  temporary  purpose,  at  any  place  short  of  the  whole  extent  of  needlework.  My  chief 
object,  however,  is  to  justify  the  pains  at  which  I  have  been  to  ascertain  from  "machinists,"  of  the 
class  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  their  individual  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machines  upon  the  health  of  those  who  use  them. 
Nature  of  7.  To  these  prefatory  remarks  it  seems  well  that  I  should,  add  a  few  others,  more  particularly  concern- 

pvidence.  [^g  quality  of  the  evidence  which  I  append,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  in  some  cases  it  was 
obtained.  I  adopt  this  course  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  retail  business  of 
miUiners  and  dress-makers  is  conducted.  All  the  workers,  all  the  customers,  and  most  of  the  principals 
are  of  the  female  sex.  In  every  establishment  of  any  standing,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country, 
some  of  the  workers  are  boarded  and  lodged  upon  the  premises  of  their  employers  ;t  in  most  fashionable 
dress-makers'  houses  at  the  West  End,  and  in  many  of  the  first-rate  provincial  houses,  the  majority, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  whole,  of  those  employed  on  the  premises  reside  there. 

8.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  as  concerning  my  duty  of  obtaining  evidence,  and  dis- 
criminating with  regard  to  it,  has  been  to  furnish  a  singular  contrast  to  the  other  trades  and  manufac- 

*  As  to  ruche  trimmings,  see  No.  199.    Mr.  White,  in  his  report  upon  lace  finishing  (1863),  p.  184,  has  already  noticed  the  cap  and 
bonnet  front  manufacture. 

t  This  is  the  case  also  in  wholesale  millinery  houses  in  the  City,  but  the  remarks  on  this  point  are  not  intended  to  refer  to 
them.— H.  W.  L. 
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tures,  which  have  hitherto  occupied  my  attention,  and  supplied  material  for  the  reports  which  I  have  Dress-makers, 
■forwarded  to  you.  .  _ 

9.  In  the  first  place,  from  various  motives,  names  have  been  almost  universally  vvithheld,  except  in  the  ^^^^  -^^^^ 

case  of  employers,  and  even  they  have  in  several  instances  desired  me  to  distinguish  their  evidence     !  LJ  

only  by  initials,  or  by  a  still  more  ambiguous  designation.    In  many  cases  the  mere  dislike  of  publicity  C. 
has  led  to  this  result,  pai'ticularly  Avith  forewomen  and  first  hands,  or  young  persons  just  commencing  Anonymous 
business  for  themselves.    A  stronger  motive,  the  fear  of  being  noted  as  informers,  has  led  many  others  evidence. 

to  request  that  their  names  should  not  be  mentioned.  Under  those  circumstances  I  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  irresponsibility  attaching  to  all  anonymous  statements  might  induce  some  to  be  reckless  in 
their  assertions,  even  if  they  did  not  indulge  a  feeling  of  personal  ill-will.  Whenever,  therefore,  I 
have  been  dealing  with  those  who  gave  me  evidence  relating  to  persons  who  were  not  represented  on 
the  spot,  I  have  in  the  first  place  taken  the  evidence  without  informing  them  that  their  names  would 
not  be  mentioned,  but  afterwards  have  asked  them,  if  they  would  object  to  my  giving  their  names. 
Whenever,  as  in  most  cases,  they  have  objected,  I  have  always  made  strict  inquiries  of  their  employei-, 
forewoman,  or  some  one  else,  who  might  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  truthfulness, 
whether  statements  of  such  a  nature  received  from  the  particular  person  were  to  be  relied  on.  When- 
ever any  doubt  has  been  expressed,  I  have  been  careful  to  exclude  that  evidence,  or  make  further 
inquiries  in  other  quarters  before  retaining  it. 

10.  I  have  in  comparatively  few  instances  preserved  the  evidence  of  the  employed  given  to  me  on  Evidence  given 
the  premises,  where  they  were  working.  In  most  cases  this  was  merely  confirmatory  of  the  information  in  worli-rooms. 
previously  given  me  by  the  employer  or  manager,  and,  whether  true  or  untrue,  is  equally  open  to 

the  suggestion  that  it  was  prompted  by  their  influence.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  many  employers  have 
dealt  very  straightforwardly  with  me,  and  have  been  desirous  that  all  my  questions  should  be  fairly 
answered  by  any  one  in  their  employment,  to  whom  I  might  choose  to  put  them;  but  it  was  very 
obvious  that  the  girls  themselves  spoke  to  me  under  considerable  restraint,  when  the  existing  arrange- 
ments of  their  house  were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  any  one  in  authority,  or  even  upon  the  premises 
where  they  were  engaged.  In  this  respect  a  much  more  independent  feeling  seems  to  exist  among 
those  employed  in  work-rooms  of  silk  mercers  and  drapers,  than  in  the  so-called  private  dress-making 
estabhshments,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 

11.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  more  could  have  been  "got  out"  of  the  girls,  of  whom  I  asked  ques- 
tions in  their  work-rooms,  had  I  adopted  generally  a  system  more  analogous  to  cross-examination.  But 
for  two  reasons  I  preferred  to  trust  to  other  sources  of  information  ;  one,  because  I  conceive  such  practice 
to  be  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  your  instructions ;  the  other,  because,  when  in  one  or  two  cases  of  great 
suspicion  I  attempted  that  course,  they  so  very  readily  betrayed  themselves,  and  were  evidently  so 
distressed  and  apprehensive  of  trouble  for  having  done  so,  that  I  felt  it  to  be  unfair  to  them  to  persist. 
I  must  also  state  my  opinion  that  some  employers,  having  what  is  termed  "  a  first-rate  connexion,"  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  me  information,  which  nothing  short  of  a  total  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  their 
own  business  was  conducted  can  save  from  the  imputation  of  being  wilfully  deceptive. 

12.  Before  proceeding  to  refer  you  under  the  several  heads  of  this  report  to  particular  portions  of 
the  evidence,  I  should  further  remark  that  the  statements  of  all  the  witnesses  relate  to  a  period  limited 
by  the  last  six  years,  except  where  a  more  distant  time  is  expressly  mentioned ;  and  that  I  have  not 
retained  the  evidence  of  more  than  two  persons  concerning  the  same  house  of  business,  except  in  cases 
where,  by  the  principal's  name  being  given,  the  contrary  appears. 

I.  Age. — Sex. — Number. 

13.  Very  few,  if  any,  girls  are  employed  in  even  second  and  third  rate  establishments  under  13  years  Age. 
of  age.*  Most  are  apprenticed  at  14  or  15.  In  fashionable  houses  at  the  West  End  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
under  17  or  18.    It  is  still  more  rare  to  meet  with  a  milliner  or  dress-maker  in  such  places  much  over 

30.  In  wholesale  millinery  houses  in  the  City  I  found  a  few  of  12,  and  in  Southwark  and  suburban 
districts,  where  millinery  and  mantles  are  made  for  City  warehouses,  there  were  some  little  helpers  as 
young  as  11  or  even  10;  several  who  were  engaged  in  similar  work  at  Manchester  had  begun  at  10 
and  some  at  9  years  of  age.  Where  sewing  machines  are  used  in  any  number  beyond  three  or  four, 
occasionally  girls  of  11  and  12  are  found,  who  help  the  machinists  by  winding  their  thread  on  to  the 
spools  and  fetching  articles  for  them. 

14.  With  the  exception  of  overlookers  in  some  of  the  millinery  departments  of  wholesale  City  houses,  Sex. 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  front-making,  none  but  females  are  employed  in  the  work-rooms. 

15.  According  to  the  last  census  returns,  the  number  of  milliners  and  dress-makers  in  England  and  Number : 
Wales  amounts  to  286,298,  of  Avhom  54,870  are  in  the  metropolis.     These  are  distributed  in  very  varied  i-  0^  residents, 
proportions;  some  "  private "  houses  at  the  West  End  have  from  30  to  40  residents;  one  celebrated 

house  over  70;  but  the  usual  number  of  residents  varies  from  8  to  16.  In  some  establishments  of 
silk  mercers  20  or  more  reside  besides  the  saleswomen.  The  largest  number  of  residents  in  any  private 
house  out  of  London  visited  by  me  was  15  ;  the  number  of  residents  in  the  provinces  seldom  exceeding  8'. 
In  wholesale  City  houses  some  few  reside  on  the  premises,  but  most  of  the  residents  are  saleswomen. 

1 6.  To  the  residem-i  must  be  added  in  many  cases,  even  of  private  houses,  a  certain  proportion  of  2.  of  day- 
day-workers;  in  most  provincial  towns  visited  by  me  nearly  two-thirds  were  as  a  rule  day-workers.    In  workers, 
such  towns,  however,  there  are  usually  one  or  two,  and  in  the  West  End  of  London  there  are  still  many, 

who  will  not  employ  day-workers  at  all.  In  most  silk  mercers'  establishments,  if  work  is  done  on  the 
premises,  day-workers  are  employed.  One  sucn  house  in  Regent  Street  has  no  workwomen  resident. 
In  the  wholesale  City  houses  nearly  all  are  day-workers ;  some  employ  as  many  as  300  on  their 
premises  at  one  time ;  in  the  suburban  manufactories  also,  both  of  millinery  and  mantles,  though  the 
numbers  are  fewer,  seldom  exceeding  40  or  50,  all  are  day-workers.  In  all  places  their  number  varies 
considerably  with  the  time  of  year,  according  to  the  busy  season  of  the  particular  locality  or  branch  of 
trade  with  which  they  are  connected.    It  is  very  difiicult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  extent  and 


*  Under  the  head  of  milliners  and  dress-makers  the  census  returns  for  1861  give  5,759,  or  not  quite  1  in  50,  as  the  number 
under  1 5  years  of  age  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Dress-makers,  effect  of  this  periodic  fluctuation,  inasmuch  as  these  day-Avorkers  pass  frequently  from  one  business  to 
another  of  a  cognate  character  with  coniparative  ease.    It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  at  the  least  one- 
Mr  HW~Lord  ^-^""^  ^'hole  number  must  be  without  employment  for  nearly  four  months  of  the  year. 

C.  II.  HiRiXG. — Wages. 

l^;j.in„  17.  Milliners  and  dress-makeis  are  usually  apprenticed  at  about  14  years  of  age  for  two  or  three  years 

under  a  regular  indenture.  Many  fashionable  houses  have  given  up  taking  apprentices ;  where  they  still 
do  so,  they  seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two  ;  these  usually  live  in  the  house,  and  pay  a  premium, 
often  as  high  as  50Z.,  and  rarely  under  30/.  Out-door  apprentices  are  more  common  in  the  country 
or  in  an  ordinary  London  house.  Many  reside  for  improvement  for  six  months  or  a  year  in  a  West 
End  house ;  for  this  improvement  a  large  premium  is  frequently  paid.  Some  go  for  improvement  even 
after  (hey  have  been  in  business  for  themselves.  Apprentices  are  sometimes  taken  in  wholesale 
houses;  they  are  never  resident;  some  are  as  young  as  13  and  12.  Others  learn  their  business  of  one 
of  the  older  hands  without  any  formal  apprenticing ;  others  again  are  apprenticed  for  three  months  only. 

18.  Residents,  other  than  apprentices  or  improvers,  receive  salaries,  in  most  cases  on  yearly  engage- 
ments, but  not  unfrequently  for  the  season.  This  is  the  case  both  at  the  West  End  and  in  the  wholesale 
City  houses. 

19.  Day-workers  in  retail  businesses,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  are  usually  paid  by  the  week; 
it  seems,  hov/ever,  that  the  contract  is  occasionally  treated  by  some  employers  as  one  for  the  day  only,  and 
the  girls  are  turned  off  v/ithout  notice  at  the  end  or  even  in  the  middle  of  a  week  (N^o.  38).  In  Avholesale 
businesses  their  payment  is  by  the  piece ;  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  mantle-makers  who  manufacture 
for  City  houses.  In  some  cases  these  milliners  have  little  helpers,  whom  they  hire  and  pay  themselves. 
Machhiists  are  not  apprenticed,  but  are  taught  either  by  those  who  sell  the  machines,  paying  from 
6s.  to  lOs.  6d.  for  six  lessons,  or  on  the  premises  of  the  employer,  to  whom  they  give  their  time  for 
three  or  six  months  in  lieu  of  premium. 

Wa'^es  •  ^^'^^  salaries  paid  to  residents  vary  considerably ;  milliners  are  usually  higher  paid  than  dress- 

1.  Uf  residents,  makers.    At  the  West  End  the  salaries  of  assistants  are  variously  stated  as  from  8/.  to  16/.  a  year  in 

ordinary,  and  to  20/.  in  court,  businesses;  those  of  second  hands  from  15/.  to  20/.  in  the  former,  and  to 
25/.  in  the  latter;  while  first  hands  receive  from  30/.  to  70/.,  and  more  in  some  cases.  The  payment  of 
residents  in  the  wholesale  City  houses  is  as  high  as  those  of  court  milliners.  The  rate  of  wages  for 
residents  in  the  country  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  dress-makers  at  the  West  End. 

2.  Of  day-  Day-workers  in  the  West  End  receive  from  8s.  to  I2s.  a  Aveek  Avith  their  tea  ;  a  few  of  the  best 
workers.          have  as  much  as  18s.  and  20s. ;  some  of  the  inferior  hands  in  other  districts  are  not  paid  more  than  6s.; 

Milliners  who  work  in  shops  haA^e  their  dinner  sometimes  as  well  as  their  tea  found  them.  When 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  as  is  the  case  in  the  City,  their  earnings  are  much  higher ;  in  one  house 
they  average  1/.  a  week,  some  making  8s.  a  day  between  9.30  a.m.  and  6.30.  p.m.  In  another  case 
the  Avages'  book  shoAved  an  average  of  15s.  In  provincial  toAvns  some  earn  only  5s.  6d.  and  Gs.,  and 
though  others  earn  lis.  and  12s.,  the  average  does  not  exceed  7s.  Gd.  or  8s.  a  Aveek. 

3.  Of  mantle-  22.  Mantle-makers'  earnings  when  day-Avorkers  vary  usually  from  9s.  to  1 2s.  a  Aveek  ;  when  paid  by 
makers.  the  piece,  good  hands  make  14s.  or  15s.  a  Aveek,  and  some  as  much  as  30s.     Machinists  as  a  rule  earn 

much  more  than  hand-Avorkers  ;  middling  hands  in  the  City  houses  earn  from  14s.  to  20s.,  and  some 
A'ery  good  hands  earn  35s.  a  Aveek,  working  12  hours  a  day.  In  suburban  districts  I  found  that 
35s,  had  been  earned  in  a  week  by  machinists,  but  in  that  case  they  had  worked  three  times  in  the 
Aveek  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  These  figures  I  obtained  by  examination  of  the  wages'  book  in  several 
places.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  from  the  statement  of  a  forcAvoman  (No.  164)  that  some  middle- 
men, who  Avork  for  wholesale  houses,  pay  so  little,  as  to  make  5s.  6d.  the  weekly  earnings  of  an  average 
worker  between  9  a.m.  and  8,30  p.m.,  even  machinists  receiving  no  more  than  from  5s.  to  9s.  In  the 
country  some  are  said  to  be  paid  as  little  as  3s.  and  4s.  a  week  (No.  115). 


III.  SxATii  OF  Place  of  Work. 

Ventilation  and  23.  The  work-rooms  used  by  milliners  and  dress-makers,  whether  in  wholesale  or  retail  trades, 
overcrowding,  would  be  in  most  cases  unobjectionable,  Avere  precautions  taken  to  provide  such  ventilation  as  would 
ensui-e  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  and  the  admission  of  fresh  air  without  causing  draughts.  In  many 
of  the  larger  establishments  of  silk  mercers  and  others  of  that  class  contrivances  for  this  purpose 
have  been  more  or  less  successful,  especially  the  invention  of  Mr.  W^atson,  Avhich,  although  applied 
in  most  cases  to  large  rooms,  such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Shoolbred,  has  been  at  Messrs.  Howell  and 
James'  adopted  with  great  benefit  to  ventilate  a  number  of  ordinary  apartments,  which  open  on  to  a 
common  well  staircase.  This  result  is  eftected  by  having  the  chimney  of  the  ventilator  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  shaft,  communication  between  each  room  and  the  common 
staircase  being  maintained  by  means  of  a  panel  over  the  door  moving  on  a  horizontal  pivot  at  the  centre. 

24.  The  fact  however  remains,  that  too  many  Avork-rooms,  particularly  in  "  private  "  houses,  are,  in 
the  season,  so  overcroAvded  as  to  render  useless  any  mere  A^  indow-pane  or  chimney-valve  apparatus :  in 
not  a  few  ventilation  is  wholly  disregarded  ;  while  in  others  it  is  so  ineffectually  carried  out  as  to  excuse, 
if  not  to  justify,  the  very  common  practice  of  workpeople  to  block  the  ventilators  up  for  fear  of  the 
tooth-ache  and  face-ache,  which  are  certainly  very  common  among  that  class.  To  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  sedentary  pursuits  in  crov/ded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  the  dislike  to  "  fresh  air  "  manifested 
by  those  who  work  under  such  conditions  seems  almost  incredible ;  the  explanation  furnished  by  the 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  Homes  (No.  84),  is  no  doubt  the  true  one,  namely,  "that  working 
"  constantly  in  close  rooms  does  render  them  very  prone  to  catch  cold,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
"  draught." 

25.  It  appears  that  by  a  little  extra  trouble  and  outlay  this  difficulty  may  be  at  least  partially 
OA'ercome:  in  one  private  house  at  the  West  End,  that  of  Miss  Jones  (No.  17,  South  Audley 
Street),  vvliere  unusual  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  work-rooms,  I  learnt  that  the 
use  of  one  of  Messrs.  Batty  and  Steven's  ventilating  grates  had  been  folloAved  by  considerable 
improvement  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  it  Avas  placed.  The  room  in  question,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case  both  in  London  and  in  other  tOAvns  (Nos.  82,  90,  92),  is  on  the  basement,  low- 
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pitched,  and  very  dark  in  Avinter,  so  that  much  more  gas  is  required  there  than  in  the  upper  rooms.  The  Dress-makers, 

grate  is  of  an  ordinary  kind,  but  has  at  the  back  of  the  fire  an  iron  chamber  communicating  through 

the  wall  with  the  external  air  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Avork-room  by  means  of  a  grating  at  the  side  j^j.^.  y'^L^jj 

of  the  fireplace  on  the  other.    By  this  contrivance  the  air  is  admitted  from  without,  cool  in  summer,     _LL_!  . 

when  there  is  no  fire,  warmed  in  winter,  when  the  fire  is  lit,  by  its  passage  through  the  heated  iron  c. 
chamber.  The  young  lady,  who  showed  me  the  room,  stated  that  the  occupants  had  found  great  benefit 
from  this  mode  of  introducing  pure  air  without  incurring  draughts  from  open  v/indows. 

26.  The'  value  of  ventilation  is  signally  illustrated  by  the  state  of  Messrs.  Shoolbred's  work-room  ; 
in  respect  of  mere  number,  that  room  would  be  called  overcrowded ;  but  so  excellent  was  the  system 
for  maintaining  without  draughts  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  that  I  perceived  no  offensive  close- 
ness, on  either  of  the  three  visits  that  I  paid;  the  number  then  in  the  room  was  100,  which  gives  202 
cubic  feet  per  head.* 

27.  "  These  rooms,"  says  a  forewoman,  speaking  of  mantle-makers'  premises,  "  are  very  dirty  and  Evidence  as  to 
*'  crowded."  One  "  was  a  low  room,  and  so  filthy  that  the  walls  absolutely  shone  with  grease.  I  should  London  work- 
"  not  think  it  could  ever  have  been  cleaned."    (No.  164.)    My  own  experience  of  some  cases  confirms 

this.  So  a  first  hand  at  Brighton  who  had  worked  in  a  City  mantle  house, — "  The  hours  are  well 
"  enough,  but  the  rooms  were  very  overcrowded.  I  have  seen  the  steam  running  in  water  down  the 
"  walls  when  the  gas  is  lit  in  the  evening."  (No.  177.)  Another  is  described  as  a  kind  of  loft  without 
any  fire-place  or  stove,  very  cold  on  some  days,  and  very  close  on  others.    (No.  1G5.) 

28.  The  state  of  things  is  seldom  so  bad  as  the  above  among  dress-makers;  but  at  some  houses,  even 
in  fashionable  parts,  greater  attention  might  Avith  advantage  be  given  to  keeping  the  rooms  clean  and 
sweet.  "The  heat  in  summer,"  at  one  such  house,  "from  the  hot  irons,  Avhich  have  to  be  kept  over  gas 
"  fires,  is  very  oppressive."  (No.  43.)  At  another  "  the  Avork-room  was  very  close;  the  girls  fainted  very 
"  often;  they  used  to  go  and  get  some  Avater,  and  work  on  again."  (No.  47.)  A  third  "was  a  small 
"  room  doAvnstairs  Avhere  Ave  Avorked  by  gaslight,  ...  it  Avas  cjuite  unventilated,  and  the  steam 
"  used  to  roll  doAvn  the  Avails  like  Avater."  (No.  41.)  In  several  Avhich  I  visited  at  the  West  End, 
both  floor  and  Avails  were  far  from  clean. 

29.  The  Avork-rooms  used  by  milliners  and  dress-makers  in  provincial  towns  are  in  most  cases  tolerably  Provincial 
good ;  exceptions,  hoAvever,  occur  Avith  sufficient  frequency  to  call  for  observation.    At  Torquay,  "  the  ■nork-rooms. 
"  room  was  very  smalk    They  used  to  come  upstairs  in  the  evening  quite  beaten  Avith  the  Avork,  and 

"  go  into  hysterics  from  exhaustion  and  the  heat  of  the  gas ;  they  used  to  get  quite  dizzy  with  stooping 

"  over  their  Avork."  (No.  121.)  So  Avith  one  of  the  best  businesses  at  Southport,  "  everything  was  dirty; 

"  the  work-room  was  never  cleaned,  except  by  the  apprentice  clearing  up  the  shreds.    I  never  was 

"  in  so  miserable  a  place."    (No.  40.) 

30.  With  regard  to  millinery  shops  I  should  observe  that  in  many  cases  some  of  the  work  is  done  Milliners' 
in  the  shoAv-rooms,  which  are  generally  airy  and  cheerful ;  dresses  "  make  too  much  of  a  litter,"  so  the  shops, 
dress-maker  is  ahvays  out  of  sight. 

31.  Again,  with  regard  to  bonnet-front  and  ruche  trimming  manufactories,  "It  is  most  essential,"  Bonnet-front 
observes  Mr.  Harrison,  (No.  199,)  "for  the  health  of  the  workpeople  in  our  business  to  have  large  rooms  factories. 

"  and  plenty  of  air.  You  see,  a  great  many  gas  stoves  are  always  in  use  for  the  goftering  machines  and  for 
"  heating  the  creasing  irons ;  there  would  be  no  existing  in  a  confined  goffe ring-room."  "The  work-room  " 
(says  one  Avho  had  worked  in  a  factory  near  Smithfield)  "  was  quite  dreadful ;  it  was  very  low  and  very 
"  croAvded,  and  when  the  gas  was  lit  it  was  scarcely  bearable.  A  few  used  to  faint ;  I  wonder  more 
"  did  not."  (No.  187.)  So  JNIr.  Tracy,  of  Manchester,  had  adopted  various  means  for  providing 
ventilation  in  his  establishment,  "  but  still  the  stea,m  and  gas  make  the  place  unwholesome."  (No.  210.) 

32.  In  very  many  cases,  and  more  especially  among  mantle-makers  and  Avholesale  milliners,  I  find  Warming  by 
it  usual  to  have  the  gas  burners  lit  to  warm  the  room  in  cold  Aveather.    The  reason  alleged  for  S^s- 

this  is,  that  in  crowded  rooms  the  present  fashion  of  women's  dress  renders  a  fire  dangerous ;  in 
some  rooms,  however,  there  was  no  fire-place.  The  consequence  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  rooms, 
already  rendered  close  by  the  number  of  occupants  and  the  total  absence  of  any  A  entilation,  was  found 
by  myself  as  early  in  the  day  as  12  and  11  a.m.  to  be  sensibly  unwholesome.  In  some  cases  not  only 
did  gas  burners  supply  the  place  of  the  ordinary  fire,  but  the  fire-place  Avas  wholly  boarded  up.  Where 
several  machines  are  used,  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  and  animal  heat  evolved  by  the 
greater  activity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Avorkwomen  makes  attention  to  ventilation  even  more 
important,  especially  when  gaslight  is  needed,  as  each  machine  usually  has  a  separate  jet. 

33.  The  state  of  the  bed-rooms  occupied  by  the  residents  has  formed  the  subject  for  much  comment,  state  of  bed- 
My  own  inspection  of  a  large  number  in  London  and  in  some  provincial  towns  has  satisfied  me  that  rooms, 
descriptions  given  by  the  girls  themselves,  whether  of  bed-rooms  or  work-rooms,  must  be  taken  with 

some  qualification.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  accommodation  for  sleeping  provided,  not  only  by 
provincial  milliners  and  dress-makers,  but  in  the  establishments  of  silk  mercers  and  milliners,  Avho  have' 
shops,  in  London,  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  many,  Avho  style  themselves  court  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, and  liA^e  within  the  precincts  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  disproportion  in  size  of  the  rooms 
to  the  number  of  their  occupants,  the  absence  of  all  but  the  absolutely  necessary  articles  of  furniture, 
and  the  air  of  utter  discomfort  prevailing  in  some  houses  of  that  class  are  astonishing.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  far  from  being  universal  even  at  the  West  End.  The 
following  cases  are,  however,  Avithin  my  own  experience : — 

34.  "The  rooms  were  very  bad,"  says  a  first  hand;  "  I  could  touch  the  ceiling  of  our  Avork-room  Avith 
"  my  hand  ;  the  bed-rooms  Avere  shocking;  in  the  height  of  the  season  three  slept  in  a  bed  ;  our  bed- 
"  room  was  so  damp  that  the  water  would  run  doAvn  the  wall."    (No.  39.)    This  witness  had  to  leave  in 


*  When  at  its  fullest  the  proportion  is  only  169  cubic  feet  per  head,  but  I  was  told  that  even  then  it  did  not  become  oppressive. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  persons  working  in  this  room  are  of  a  class  whose  mode  of  life  and  social  position  would 
make  them  far  less  likely,  than  the  residents  in  "  West  End"  houses,  either  to  be  sensible  of,  or  to  suffer  from,  a  close  and  oppressive 
atmosphere. — H.  W.  L. 
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consequence  of  her  health,  and  two  of  "  her  girls  "  there  had  died  of  consumption.  "  Even  in  good 
"  houses  bed-rooms  have  not  been  white-washed  for  four  or  five  years."  (No.  40.)  "  The  only  bad 
"  thing  there  was  the  sleeping ;  eight  of  us  used  to  sleep  in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  sink  where 
"  all  the  slops  were  emptied;  that  was  very  unpleasant,  and  unwholesome  too,  I  think."    (No.  57.) 

I  have  met  with  but  one  authentic  case  of  the  work-room  being  used  as  a  sleeping-room.  (No.  40.) 
The  fact  of  one  such  case  being  in  evidence,  and  the  great  stress  laid  by  another  witness  (No.  32)  upon 
it,  as  an  existing  evil,  make  it  probable  that  other  instances  are  to  be  found,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  very  rare. 

35.  I  give  below  a  table  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  head  contained  in  several  work-rooms  and 
bedrooms  measured  by  me.  In  all  of  these  there  was  either  no  system  of  ventilation  whatever,  or  that 
which  had  been  attempted,  had  been  made  inoperative  by  the  occupants.  I  regret  to  say  that  my 
notes  of  two  of  the  worst  cases  of  sleeping  apartments  are  missing ;  they  gave  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
per  head  as  something  under  200.  I  should  add  that  no  two  of  these  dimensions  refer  to  the  same 
house. 

Table  of  Number  of  Cubic  Feet  per  Head  in  Work-room. 


Nature  of  Business. 


Locality. 


Milliner  and  dress-maker  (Court) 

SiUs  mercer,  &c. 

Milliner 

„     and  dress-maker  (Court) 


(Provincial) 


Mantle-maker 


The  West  End 


Brighton 
Cheltenham 


The  City  - 

Southwark  - 

Hoxton 

Islington 

Marylebone 

Brighton 


Milliner  and  dress-maker  (Court) 
Silk  mercer,  &c. 

Milliner  and  dress-maker  (Court) 


Bedrooms. 


West  End 


No.  of  Persons 
in  Room. 


No.  of  Cubic  Feet 
per  Head. 


35 
39 
9 
18 
25 
27 
25 
16 


35 
20 
20 
22 
25 
11 


94 
107 
120 
126 
150 
166 
120 
156 


80 
85 
123 
131 
144 
112 


178 

238 
240 
243 
252 


36.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  can  without  injury  to  their  health  be  safely  put  into  one 
work-room  of  a  given  size,  I  received  some  very  useful  information  from  Mr.  Stuart  of  the  firm  of  Stuart, 
Taylor  and  Co.,  wholesale  milliners,  Old  Change ;  that  gentleman  stated  that  they  had  area  enough  for 
nearly  400  persons  in  their  three  work-rooms,  but  had  found  that  when  so  many  as  130  were  in  one, 
several  fainted  ;*  they  had  therefore  limited  the  number  to  100,  there  being  one  or  two  more  occasionally, 
and  thereby  raised  the  proportion  of  cubic  feet  per  head  from  203  to  264 ;  since  that  regulation  had  been 
in  force  no  fainting  had  occurred.  At  the  time  of  the  130  being  there,  the  system  of  ventilation  was 
the  same  as  that  found  successful  with  the  smaller  number ;  the  room  on  the  lowest  floor  of  the  three  is 
ventilated  by  means  of  perforated  plates  at  one  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft  in  the  ceiling,  communicating 
with  the  outer  air  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  very  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  shaft ;  that  on 
the  topmost  floor  by  means  of  canvas  stretched  all  along  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  below  a  sloping  roof, 
in  which  are  placed  Venetian  shutters ;  a  long  well  from  the  side  of  this  room  communicates  with  the 
middle  one. 

IV.  Treatment. — Meal  Times. — Holidays. 

37.  Complaints  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  in  many  houses 
for  a  separate  sitting-room  for  the  residents,  and  also  upon  an  alleged  practice  of  providing  no  dinner  on 
Sunday.  The  latter  case  is,  I  believe,  rare  in  any  respectable  house  (No.  87) ;  for  a  sad  instance  I  refer 
you  to  Miss  Bramwell's  evidence.  (No.  82. )t  The  former  grievance  has  been  made  too  much  of;  it 
is  fair  to  use  it  as  an  argument,  when  the  privilege  of  a  private  house  is  brought  forward  on  the 
other  side,  but  granting  that  these  are  houses  of  business,  a  work-room,  if  decently  kept,  well  venti- 
lated, and  of  proper  size,  might  with  very  little  trouble  be  made  comfortable.  Some  of  the  rooms,  in 
which  the  dinners  are  served,  are  extremely  wretched,  little  better  than  back  kitchens ;  but  here  again 
any  generalizations  would  mislead. 

38.  Observations  will  be  found  throughout  the  evidence  as  to  minor  social  grievances  into  which  it 
would  be  fruitless  for  me  to  enter  further.  I  have,  however,  retained  them,  inasmuch  as  they  illustrate  the 
condition  of  residents  generally.  They  may  become  an  important  element  in  contrasting  such  condition 
Avith  that  of  the  day-worker,  to  which  some  employers  allege  their  residents  will  inevitably  be  driven,  in 
the  event  of  any  legislative  interference  with  milliners  and  dress-makers  to  regulate  the  hours  of  work 
or  to  place  the  premises  under  inspection. 

39.  It  may  be  affirmed  generally  that  the  residents  in  large  establishments  of  silk  mercers  and  drapers 
at  the  West  End  have  shorter  hours,  better  accommodation,  and  more  comforts  than  in  private  housed 
(No.  80);  the  girls  themselves  appear  to  appreciate  this;  for  the  silk  mercers,  &c.  are  said  to  have 
"  almost  any  one  they  choose  of  the  best  workpeople."  (No.  73.) 

40.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  that  the  girls  are  inconsiderately,  but  not  harshly  treated ;  even  when 
complaints  are  made  with  some  justice,  the  origin  of  them  is  more  in  the  absence  of  little  comforts  than 


Size  of  room  in  question  stated  to  be  75  x  32  x  11  ft. — H,  W.  L. 


t  See  also  No.  75. 
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in  any  deliberate  personal  unkindness.  I  believe  that  one-half  of  the  troubles  of  dress-makers  arises  from  Dress-makers, 

the  business  being  commonly  in  the  hands  of  unsystematic  persons ;  fi-om  ill-managed  work-rooms, 

and  ill-ordered  households.    Much  of  the  discomfort  arises  from  irritability  of  temper,  and  want  ^  HW~Lord 

of  judgment,  on  either  side.    There  are  hard  masters  and  mistresses  in  this  business  as  in  others,  and     '.  LJ  

some  have  steadily  set  themselves  to  disbelieve  every  account  of  injury  to  health  arising  from  the  hours  C. 
of  work  or  other  conditions  of  the  business.    Such  persons  may  be  strictly  just  in  their  own  dealings, 
and  may  fairly  hold  an  opinion  limited  by  the  extent  of  their  experience.    But,  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  me,  to  entertain  such  disbelief  would  be  an  insolent  mockery  of  suffering. 

41.  Residents,  both  in  the  West  End  and  in  the  country,  have,  in  the  season  at  all  events,  too  short  a  Meal-times, 
time  for  their  dinner.    Several  witnesses  describe  it  as  a  mere  scramble,  about  10  minutes  being 
devoted  to  it.  (Nos.  38,  39,  94.)   Even  day-workers  sometimes  have  no  more  time  allowed,  for  though 

they  usually  have  an  hour,  if  they  leave  the  premises  for  that  meal,  they  often  bring  their  food  with 
them,  when  they  are  very  busy.  Piece-workers  are  said  to  hurry  themselves ;  and  no  doubt  their 
desire  to  earn  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hours  of  work  may  well  produce  the  same  result  as  the 
desire  of  an  employer  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  one  who  is  paid  by  the  day.  The  time  at  which  this 
meal  takes  place  at  the  West  End  is  usually  between  12.30  and  2  p.m.;  tea  from  4  to  5  p.m.,  and  supper 
at  9.  "Sometimes  we  got  quite  faint  with  waiting  from  breakfast,  at  8^  a.m.,  till  2  p.m.  before  we  dined." 
(No.  38.)  If  work  goes  on  after  12  p.m.,  some  extra  refreshment  is  commonly  given;  it  consists  either 
of  tea  or  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  sherry  and  sandwiches,  or  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  according 
to  the  style  of  the  establishment.  Cases,  however,  have  been  mentioned  to  me  of  girls  working  from 
supper  time,  9  p.m.,  until  2  a.m.  Avithout  any  additional  meal.    (No.  47,  and  see  No.  83.) 

42.  As  a  general  rule  I  believe  the  quality  of  the  food  to  be  good,  and  the  quantity  sufficient.  It  is,  no  Pood, 
doubt,  plain  ;  more  vegetables  and  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  might  be  had  without  much  trouble  and 
with  great  benefit.  In  many  cases  also  there  is  room  for  more  attention  to  the  cooking  and  the 
trifling  arrangements  of  the  table  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  cause  of  the  complaints,  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  artificial  craving  for  piquant  relishes,  which,  under  the 
condition  of  long  hours  of  work  in  heated  rooms  without  exercise,  constantly  usurps  the  place  of  wholesome 
appetite.  There  are  many  who  would  say  vrith  Mrs.  Day's  first  hand,  a  young  lady  who  appeared  the 
reverse  of  fanciful  or  fastidious,  "  I  have  sometimes  taken  quite  a  dislike  myself  to  some  sort  of  food, 

"  mutton  for  instance,  and  really  could  not  eat  it,  though  it  was  very  good  and  very  well  cooked."  (No.  13.) 

43.  I  believe  that  in  all  cases  residents  are  allowed  to  have  a  fortnight  or  a  month's  holiday  in  the  dull  Holidays, 
season.    This  in  the  West  End  of  London  takes  place  between  the  end  of  July  and  the  middle  or  end 

of  September.  Hoav  essential  such  an  opportunity  is,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  strain  upon  their 
physical  powers  produced  by  the  work  of  the  season,  is  very  fairly  stated  by  the  first  hand  whom  I  have 
already  quoted.  After  mentioning  an  extraordinary  pressure  of  work  upon  those  employed  in  the 
house  where  she  was,  she  continues,  "  one  was  certainly  knocked  up  by  it ;  she  had  not  been  away  into 
"  the  country  for  two  or  three  years  before ;  we  all  want  that  after  the  season  ;  every  one  needs  a 
"  thorough  change."  The  girl  referred  to  told  me  that  she  had  had  her  regular  holidays  every  year 
before  her  illness,  but  had  not  gone  into  the  country,  as  her  friends  lived  in  London.    (No.  12.) 

44.  In  some  establishments  in  London  work  occasionally  ceases  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  but  the  Saturday 
half  holiday,  as  understood  by  young  men  in  houses  of  business,  is  a  thing  unheard  of  among  fashionable 
dress-makers.  In  many  provincial  towns  Saturday  is  "the  latest  night  of  the  week."  (Nos.  119,  139, 
142,  145,  148,  150,  176,  and  see  240.) 

V.  Hours  of  Work. 

45.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  In  the  pro- 
throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work,  as  compared  with  those  which  were  common  vinces. 

in  many  parts  20  years  ago.  Among  dress-makers  and  milliners  in  provincial  towns  and  in  the  wholesale 
City  houses  this  is  certainly  the  case.  (Nos.  102,  111,  117,  152,  and  see  249.)  No  doubt  instances  are 
still  to  be  found  in  such  places  of  very  excessive  hours  of  work,  as,  for  example,  those  at  a  draper's  at 
Swansea  (No.  149),  where  work  went  on  from  8  a.m.  to  11  and  12  p.m.  for  most  nights  week  after  Aveek. 
A  similar  case  occurred  at  Torquay.  (No.  121.)  At  Bristol,  five  years  ago,  a  first  hand  had  frequently 
worked,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  from  half  past  6  a.m.  to  midnight.  (No.  101.)  Again,  at  Southport, 
four  years  ago,  work  lasted  from  8  a.m.  to  midnight  ahvays,  for  a  month  (No.  40) ;  and  at  Brighton 
from  9  a.m.  till  11  and  12  p.m.  for  some  weeks  recently.  (No.  143.)  The  case  also  of  a  girl  at 
Birmingham  Avho  worked  for  four  or  five  weeks  before  Christmas  from  8  or  9  a.m.  to  4  or  5  the  next 
morning,  and  till  5  a.m.  on  Christmas  morning  (No.  102),  is  another  proof  that  there  is  still  much 
excessive  Avork  in  particular  establishments ;  as  is  the  account  given  (No.  97)  of  the  house  at  Windsor, 
■where  the  usual  hours  throughout  the  year  are  said  to  be  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  ivcA  Avork  through 
three  successive  nights  formed  the  climax  of  extraordinary  pressure. 

46.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  Avith  three  exceptions  these  statements  refer  to  places  which  I 
have  not  visited,  while  my  inquiries  in  the  excepted  places,  Bristol,  Torquay,  and  Brighton,  satisfied 
me  that  those  hours  Avere  not  characteristic  of  the  trade  there.  Of  those  visited  by  me  I  consider 
Cheltenham  and  Exeter  to  have  the  latest  hours.  In  the  first-mentioned  place  they  had  worked 
at  one  establishment  from  6.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  for  five  weeks  every  night  but  Saturday  (No.  96) ; 
this  was  in  1862.  The  extreme  term  spoken  of  was  in  one  case  from  7  a.m.,  in  another  from  6  a.m., 
till  midnight  three,  four,  and  five  times  in  one  Aveek.  (Nos.  93,  94.)  So  in  Exeter  one  girl  Avorked 
from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  every  other  night  in  a  week  for  six  weeks  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  and  from 
8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  for  every  night  in  one  week,  sometimes  till  1  and  2  a.m.  (No.  128) ;  another  from 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  usually  in  the  season,  but  11  p.m.  and  12  at  times.  (No.  127.)  In  Bath  (No.  115) 
twice  or  three  times  a  Aveek  in  April  and  May  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  in  Leamington  at  one  house 
twice,  at  another  three  times  a  week  in  the  season  (Nos.  101,  106),  for  the  same  length  as  in  Bath, 
with  one  instance  of  working  from  8  a.m.  to  1  the  next  morning  twice  in  three  weeks  (No.  103),  Avere 
the  extreme  cases. 

47.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  may  fairly  state  that  in  such  towns  as  I  have  visited,  the  hours  of  work 
in  the  season,  the  pressure  of  which  lasts  for  perhaps  Iavo  months  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  though 
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they  in  several  cases  reach  14,  very  rarely  exceed  15  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  it  is  unusual  for 
them  to  be  as  long  as  15  on  more  than  three  days  in  the  week.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  even 
these  hours  are  not  too  long,  but  that  as  compared  with  what  the  hours  of  many  houses  at  the  West 
End  in  the  four  months  of  the  London  season  still  are,  or  with  those  Avhich  were  common  in  the  same 
places  20  years  ago,  the  hours  now  general  in  those  places  shoAv  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
system  under  which  the  business  is  conducted.  Indeed  in  several  places  those  v/ho  had  leading 
businesses,  though  they  were  private  dress-makers,  had  found  that  they  could,  even  in  the  season,  get 
through  in  12  hours  a  day  enough  to  satisfy  both  their  customers  and  themselves.  The  evidence 
given  on  this  point  by  Mrs.  Gilling,  of  Cheltenham  (No.  88),  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  of  Bristol  (No.  117), 
shows  very  signally  how  much  can  be  done  in  this  matter  by  system  and  resolution. 

48.  It  is  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  private  establishments  of  fashion- 
able dress-makers  there,  and  not  at  the  houses  of  silk  mercers  who  have  a  dress-making  department, 
however  fashionable  their  connexion,  that  oppressive  hours  of  work  are  still  the  rule  for  the  three  or 
four  months  between  March  and  July,  of  which  the  London  season  consists. 

49.  The  evidence  which  I  have  taken  upon  this  point,  and  which  is  considerably  more  than  that  which 
I  lay  before  you,  bulky  as  that  is,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  the  usual  hours  in  such  private  houses 
during  that  period  are  at  least  14  and  more  commonly  15  a  day,  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  while  many 
work  longer  even  than  that.  In  the  week  before  a  drawing-room,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  in  a 
season,  these  are  exceeded  constantly  to  the  extent  of  two  and  three  hours  for  several  nights,  and  on 
the  day  and  night  immediately  preceding  the  drawing-room  it  is  a  common  thing  to  work  for  20  hours, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  night  through. 

50.  For  example,  a  young  woman  who  has  been  in  business  for  hei'self  for  a  year,  states  (No.  38), 
"  I  have  occasionally  worked  from  six  in  one  morning  until  four  the  next;  that  was  very  rare,  but 
"  from  8  a.m.  until  3  the  next  morning  I  have  worked  night  after  night  for  weeks  together,  except 
"  on  the  Saturday,  when  we  left  off  sometimes  as  early  as  7  and  always  before  12."  Mrs.  Cotton 
(No.  39),  "  We  were  always  up  by  6  a.m.,  and  never  in  bed  before  12  p.m.  from  April  to  the  end  of 
"  June;  often  and  often  we  were  later."  This  was  in  1861.  Another  young  girl,  B.D.,  in  speaking 
of  two  previous  situations,  uses  an  expression  undesignedly,  which  gives  a  very  strong  confirmation 
of  the  extent  to  which  late  hours  occur :  "  They  v/ere  not  late  houses,  not  what  I  call  late  ;  we  never 
"  worked  after  12  or  1  at  night  in  the  season,  from  about  8  a.m.,  generally  speaking;  that  is  no  later 
"  than  we  work  here.  I  worked  here  18  months  ago  from  7^  a.m.  to  4  the  next  morning  on  the 
"  drawing-room  night ;  we  had  worked  every  night  that  week  till  12  and  1  from  half-past  7  in  the 
"  morning."  (No.  45.)  This  witness  was  one  of  the  few  whose  evidence  I  have  before  mentioned 
as  being  obtained  by  a  species  of  cross-examination  ;  it  was  given  in  the  presence  of  her  employer,  who 
was  apparently  much  vexed,  but  did  not  contradict  a  single  statement. 

51.  Day-workers  are  generally  considered  not  to  work  so  long  as  residents.  In  London,  however, 
many  work  occasionally  very  late.  (No.  82.)  This  evidence  was  given  me  by  a  young  day-worker, 
on  whose  truthfulness  her  employer  told  me  I  might  rely :  "  At  Madame's  I  have  myself  worked 
"  from  6.30  a.m.  till  midnight  on  Saturdays  as  well  as  other  nights."  (No.  43.)  Another,  a  middle- 
aged  v/oman,  says,  "  Still  I  go  at  4  a.m.  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  stay  till  12  One  week 

"  last  season  was  a  very  bad  one ;  they  had  a  lai-ge  wedding  order  and  a  great  number  of  trains,  for 
"  the  last  train  was  not  sent  out  till  1 1  on  the  morning  of  the  drawing-room  day.  I  know  that  the 
"  girls  in  the  house  worked  till  4  a.m.  for  three  nights,  and  till  3  a.m.  for  one  night,  in  that  week ;  they 
"  never  began  before  8  a.m.,  we  used  to  be  there  at  6  or  7."  (No.  42.)  So  again;  "I  have  stayed, 
"  even  when  I  was  day-worker,  from  6  a.m.  till  2  the  next  morning  for  two  or  three  nights  for  several 
"  weeks  together."    (No.  38.) 

52.  It  has  been  said  that  fashionable  dress-makers  have  to  make  all  their  profits  in  the  four  or  five  months 
of  the  season  ;  there  are  not  a  few  establishments  however,  where  the  hours  are  at  least  14  for  nearly  the 
whole  year  round,  and  some  frequently  work  in  the  autumn  and  winter  15  and  16  hours  a  day. 
Miss  J.  w^as  "  improver  from  September  to  June  in  a  house  notorious  for  the  long  hours  of  work.  .  .  . 
"  During  that  time  we  usually  worked  until  12  at  night.  In  the  season  we  worked  after  12  every 
"  night  almost,  for  about  two  hours;  then  we  used  to  begin  at  6.30  a.m.,  before  breakfast."  (No.  47.) 
Mrs.  Cotton  (No.  39),  Avhom  I  have  already  quoted,  says,  "we  had  to  be  in  the  work-room  at  7.30  a.m., 
"  and  never  cleared  till  11  p.m. ;  this  was  not  in  the  very  busy  season;  I  was  not  there  in  the  spring 
"  and  summer."  At  another  house  the  hours  "  were  from  8.30  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  even  in  November.  .  .  . 
"  Even  at  this  season  (December  1863)  some  houses  are  working  late;  an  improver  who  lives  where 
"  I  live  at  present^  because  they  have  no  room  for  her  to  sleep,  has  to  be  at  a  Bond  street  house  to 
"  breakfast  by  8,  and  does  not  leave  till  1 1  p.m.  ...  I  knov/  of  one  (house)  where  they  have  been 
"  working  this  November  from  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m."  (No.  40.)  Still,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  seems 
usual  to  work  only  from  8  or  9  a.m.  till  7  or  8  p.m.,  and  even  less,  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
from  October  to  December  the  hours  do  not  ordinarily  exceed  13  in  the  day. 

53.  If  any  confirmation  were  needed  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  girls  themselves  about  the  hours  of 
the  London  season,  the  expressions  of  some  who,  after  the  experience  of  one  or  two  seasons  at  the  West 
End,  have  gone  into  City  houses,  or  returned  to  country  businesses,  are  quite  sufficient.  "  Nothing 
"  shall  induce  me  to  go  to  a  London  house  again  ;  I  feel  quite  worn  now  with  one  ordinary  day's 
"  work ;  I  think  another  season  there  would  have  killed  me."  This  is  the  evidence  of  a  first  hand  at 
Leamington  who  had  been  in  London  for  the  season  of  1862,  and  was  26  years  old  when  she  went; 
"  the  room  and  the  food  were  both  very  good  in  both  places,  nothing  was  bad  but  the  hours."  (No.  101.) 
So  at  Plymouth,  "  All  that  have  had  any  experience  of  it  complain  bitterly  of  it  when  they  come  back 
again,  and  not  only  of  the  hours  but  of  the  want  of  comforts."  (No.  136.)  "  I  assure  you,"  says  a 
forewoman  in  a  City  house,  "  I  would  not  go  back  to  live  in  a  private  (Court)  house,  not  if  my 
"  bread  depended  on  it."  (No.  89. )  The  experience  of  such  does  not  however  deter  others.  "  All  seem 
"  anxious  to  get  up  to  London."  (No.  126.)  "  Several,"  remarks  a  leading  dress-maker  at  Ryde, 
"  have  gone  from  me  to  fashionable  London  houses ;  they  have  generally  come  home  again  quite 
"  sick,  as  one  of  them  said  just  lately,  of  London  hours  and  habits."    (No.  141.) 

54.  Hitherto  I  have  cited  the  evidence  of  the  workpeople  themselves,  but  several  employers  and  fore- 
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women  have  frankly  given  me  statements  v^^hich  confirm  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  foregoing  assertions.  Dress-makers, 

At  Mrs.  Day's  establishment  in  Bruton  street,  where  the  openness,  with  which  all  my  questions  were 

answered  by  every  person  to  whom  I  put  them,  was  most  satisfactory,  the  first  hand  stated  that  in  the  irw~Lord 

season  they  breakfast  at  7  a.m.,  and  the  time  for  leaving  off  work  varies  from  10  p.m.  to  12;  "the  j   

"  most  usual  time  is  11  p.m.  ;  the  drawing-room  nights  are  always  exceptional;  for  last  May  drawing-  C. 
"  room  we  worked  for  two  or  three  nights  till  2  and  3  a.m.  In  one  very  exceptional  case  we  were 
"  working  for  four  days  one  after  the  other  more  than  18  hours  a  day  on  an  average.  We  began  at 
"  7  a.m.  and  went  on  till  1,  2,  .3,  and  4  a.m.  successively."  (No.  13.)  This  was  in  June  of  last  year,  and  their 
work  had  never  before  been  so  late.  So  Madame  Jacobi  (No.  24),  after  noticing  the  bad  effect  of  long- 
work  on  the  health  of  herself  and  the  members  of  her  family,  "  It  is  too  much ;  we  work  for  three 
"  months  as  late  as  12  every  night,  at  all  events  for  five  of  the  six  in  a  week,"  (the  time  for  commencing 
being  8  a.m.  in  the  season).  Again,  Madame  Sophie  Baily  (No.  31),  "  Our  ordinary  hours  in  the  season 
*'  are  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.     Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  work  later  than  that,  till  2  or  3  in  the 

"  morning  occasionally  Even  on  Saturday  we  often  have  to  work  much  after  9,  instead  of 

clearing,  as  I  wish,  at  that  hour."  Madame  Studer,  after  stating  that  the  ordinary  hours  in  her 
establishment  are  from  8  a.m.  till  11  p.m.,  goes  on,  "  I  dare  say  we  always  work  16  or  17  hours  on  the 
"  day  before  the  drawing-room,  and  perhaps  we  may  work  a  little  after  11  on  some  other  nights."  (No.  25.) 

55.  The  hours  in  the  London  season  are  long,  even  with  other  than  court  dress-makers.  One  employer  General  dress- 
states  her  usual  hours  to  be  in  the  season  from  6.30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  sometimes  beginning  an  hour  makers, 
earlier.  (No.  49.)   Miss  R.  states  the  work  in  two  general  houses  in  which  she  had  resided  to  have  begun 

in  the  season  at  Y.30  a.m.  ;  "they  did  not  ever  begin  to  clear  up  till  11  p.m.,"  but  were  rarely  later  than 
that  hour.  (No.  52.)  So  C.  B.  (No.  53),  "Our  usual  hours  of  work  were  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  but  as  a  rule 
"  we  worked  later  than  that  in  the  season,  but  never  after  midnight ;  we  often  worked  until  1 1  at  night." 

56.  Still  there  are  many  general  dress-makers  whose  hours  in  the  season  rarely  exceed  13  (No.  50), 
and  some  who  contrive  to  keep  up  a  very  good  connexion  with  work  for  12  hours  a  day ;  "  even  in  the 
"  season  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  is  with  very  rare  exceptions  our  longest  time."  (No.  48.) 

57.  There  is  in  all  probability  very  little  difference  at  the  present  day  between  London  and  the  south, 
south-west,  and  west  provinces  with  respect  to  the  hours  observed  in  milliners  and  dress-makers'  esta- 
blishments of  the  same  class,  except  those  which  the  London  season  is  alleged  to  necessitate  among 
employers,  who  conduct  a  court*  business  within  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Regent  street. 

58.  The  hours  in  the  large  establishments  of  silk  mercers  in  London,  who  have  added  to  their  ordinary  Silk  mercers 
business  the  manufacture  of  dresses  and  millinery,  even  in  the  height  of  the  season,  rarely  exceed  12  in  a"*!  drapers  : 
the  day,  the  pressure  of  the  drawing-room  adding  at  Messrs.  Howell  &  James'  only  one  hour  (No.  65),  and  ^' 

the  occasions  on  which  at  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Snelgrove's  work  goes  on  till  10  p.m.  from  8  a.m.  being  not 
half  a  dozen  in  the  season.  (No.  66.)  Even  at  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Allenby's,  whose  business  has  been  said  by 
some  to  partake  more  of  a  court  business  than  that  of  any  similar  establishment,  work  in  the  height  of  the 
season  lasts  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  or  11  p.m.,  but  never  later.  "  I  think  I  may  say  (is  the  remark  of  their 
"  manager)  that  we  never  clear  up  before  10  p.m.  in  those  months  (the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of  • 
"  July),  and  very  frequently  not  much  before  11.  We  never  by  any  chance  work  after  11,  for  the  gas 
"  is  invariably  turned  off  at  that  hour."    (No.  54.) 

59.  In  similar  establishments  in  provincial  towns  the  hours  are  but  little  longer  than  is  usual  in  London.  2.  Provincial. 
At  Exeter  (No.  132),  Plymouth  (No.  135),  Brighton  (No.  142),  and  Hastings  (No.  147),  all  speak  of  13 

hours  a  day  as  a  rare  excess.  At  jMr.  Smith's,  of  Cheltenham  (No.  98),  where  the  ordinary  time  is  from 
9  to  9,  they  had  worked  but  twice  in  the  last  six  months  till  12.  Mr.  King,  of  Bath  (No.  113),  states  the 
extreme  of  work  at  his  establishment  to  be  from  8.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  for  a  fortnight  in  each  of  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  October.  -At  Mr.  Bett's,  of  Torquay  (No.  133),  work  had  gone  on  as  late  as  12  only 
once  in  three  years,  the  season  hours  there  being  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  By  way  of  an  exception,  Mr. 
Wackrill,  of  Leamington  (No.  106),  stated  that  the  mantle-rnakers  on  his  premises  probably  went  on 
twice  a  week  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  between  March  and  July,  and  again  between  October  and  December, 
and  perhaps  three  times  a  year  till  1  a.m.  So  at  Messrs.  Freebody's,  at  Cheltenham,  in  1862  they  had. 
worked  for  five  weeks  from  8.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  but  this  was  not  likely  to  occur  again.    (No.  96.) 

60.  It  is  unusual  for  a  retail  millinery  business  to  be  carried  on  in  any  private  establishment,  except  in  Millinery  -. 
connexion  with  dress-making  (No.  80) ;  in  the  shops,  which  are  confined  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  i.  Retail, 
millinery  exclusively,  late  hours  are  rare  ;  in  the  West  End,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  London,  they  do  not 
ordinarily  in  the  season  exceed  12  hours,  and  in  most  cases  fall  short  of  that  length.   I  met,  however,  with 

one  or  two  instances  in  London  of  girls,  in  what  might  be  termed  private  millinery  houses,  working 
after  midnight  several  times  in  one  week.  One  such  case,  in  which  a  young  French  girl  was  kept  up 
making  bonnets  till  2  a.m.,  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a  fellow  countrywoman  with  very  lively  indigna- 
tion, as  a  "gross  exception  "  to  the  usual  habits  of  the  business.  It  is  said  that  in  some  neighbourhoods 
the  resident  apprentices  have  to  assist  in  the  shop  until  1 1  at  night  aPcer  the  work-rooms  are  closed 
(No.  79),  but  such  cases  appear  to  be  as  exceptional  as  the  converse  case  which  occurs  in  some  houses 
at  the  West  End,  where,  after  business  in  the  show-room  is  concluded,  the  girls  are  expected  to  help  in 
the  work-room.    (No.  73.) 

61.  The  country  millinery  shops  appear  to  have  later  hours  than  those  in  London.  Mrs.  Barry,  of 
Bath  (No.  114),  speaks  of  work  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  being  frequent  in  May  and  June;  and  Mr. 
Syme,  of  Bristol  (No.  123),  stated  the  hours  at  his  establishment  to  be  from  8  a.m.  to  9  jj.m.  for 
four  months.  So  at  Southampton,  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  three  or  four  times  in  two  months.  (No.  150.) 
At  Portsmouth,  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  for  the  season,  and  occasionally  10  and  11  p.m.  (No.  140.)  At 
Brighton,  8.30  a,m.  to  11  p.m.  for  10  nights  in  the  season.    (No.  145.) 

62.  In  City  wholesale  houses  the  hours  are  moderate.  At  Messrs.  Keelings'  (No.  178),  for  example,  work  2.  Wholesale 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  for  four  nights  a  week  during  three  weeks  in  each  spring  and  autumn  is  stated 

*  Out  of  about  1,530  milliners  and  dress-makers,  whose  addresses  are  given  in  the  London  Post  Office  Directory,  45  are  marked 
as  "Court."    Some  of  these  are  probably  Court  milliners,  &c.,  in  little  else  than  name.    Others,  however, — and  among  them  some 
of  the  best  entitled  to  that  distinction, — are  not  so  particularized.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  at  least  45,  employing  1,200  workers, 
suffer,  from  one  cause  or  another,  extreme  pressure  in  the  London  season, — H.  W.  L. 
2.  K 
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to  be  the  extreme,  and  the  hours  at  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Taylor's  (No.  180)  are  even  less.  I  have  met  with 
cases  of  work  for  two  or  three  nights  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10.30  p.m.,  but  even 
in  their  busy  times  they  do  not  often  exceed  12  or  13  hours  (see  Nos.  188,  299}.  In  the  cap-front  department 
at  Messrs.  Vyse's  (No.  189),  indeed,  work  goes  on  from  April  to  June  until  10  p.m.  and  sometimes  11 
from  9  a.m. ;  this,  however,  is  a  branch  of  the  business  which  is  in  most  cases  carried  on  away  from  the 
warehouse  under  the  control  of  some  small  manufacturer  in  the  suburbs.  Among  such  persons  working 
from  8  or  8.30  a.m.  to  10  and  11  p.m.  for  two  months  or  so  is  not  uncommon,  and  1  have  met  with 
instances  of  work  protracted  until  2  a.m.  (No.  190.)  Some  of  these  smaller  manufactories  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cripplegate,  Aldermanbury,  &c. ;  in  one  of  them  work  is  said  (No.  193)  to  go  on  till 
11  and  12  p.m.  from  8  a.m.  "  often  enough,"  while  in  another  the  fair  average  is  stated  as  being  from 

8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  three  times  a  week.  (No.  192.)  During  the  four  months,  December,  January,  June, 
and  July,  there  is  little  employment  for  milliners  and  mantle-makers  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

63.  The  hours  observed  in  wholesale  millinery  establishments  of  that  class  in  Manchester  are  as  long 
and  in  some  cases  longer  than  in  London.  One  witness  had  worked  three  or  four  times  all  night,  and  for 
30  hours  without  rest  (No.  207);  another,  who  was  16  years  old,  frequently  all  night,  three  times  in 
one  week.  (No.  208.)  So  Mr.  Tracy,  an  employer  there,  speaks  of  work  being  for  three  or  four 
months  continually  prolonged  from  8  a.m.  till  9  and  10  p.m.  (No.  210.) 

64.  The  hours  of  mantle-makers  also  are  not  unfrequently  long,  especially  those  who  manufacture  for 
City  houses,  where  a  large  business  is  done  in  shipping  orders.  One  witness  often  worked  from  8,  and 
even  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  sometimes  till  12  ;  once  in  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  all  night.  (No.  165.) 
Miss  Woodbridge  (No.  168)  speaks  of  work  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  three  times  a  week  for  five  weeks 
twice  a  year.  A  machinist  at  Mr.  Hill's  (No.  171)  had  often  worked  from  7  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  and 
sometimes  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.    A  girl  at  another  mantle-maker's,  when  the  hours  were  said  to  be  from 

9  to  9,  had  worked  once  or  twice  all  night.  (No.  172a.)  Those  also  who  take  out  their  work  from 
West  End  houses,  frequently  work  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m;  one  had  worked  three  times  in  a  week  from 
6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  ;  she  stated  the  usual  hours  to  be  from  8  a.m.  to  8.  30  p.m.,  and  that  they  seldom 
worked  for  more  than  two  hours  after  that.  (No.  159.) 

65.  I  beheve  that  working  on  Sunday*  is  much  less  frequent  than  it  used  to  be  (No.  87),  and  for  this 
result  at  least  the  general  opinion  seems  to  give  credit  to  the  Association  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of 
Dress-makers  and  Milliners  (No.  72).  The  influence  of  that  Society,  and  of  the  various  Homes  and 
registries  now  existing,  has  certainly  been  to  keep  some  check  upon  employers,  and  has  to  some  extent 
reduced  the  hours  of  work,  as  compared  with  those  of  1842. 


VI.  Nature  of  Occupation. 

66.  Very  little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  needle  by  dress-makers.  Although 
milliners  do  use  the  needle,  there  is  none  of  the  labour,  "  the  drudgery,"  as  one  witness  (No.  113)  calls  it, 
of  dress-making.  "  It  is  very  wearisome  work,"  says  Miss  Reeves,  of  Leamington,  herself  an  employer ; 
"  none  can  tell  how  fatiguing  dress-making  is  until  they  have  sat  hour  after  hour  the  whole  day  long 
"  for  many  days  at  it."  (No.  102.)  "  I  have  worked  myself  at  dress-making,"  says  Mrs.  H.  Gilling,  of 
Cheltenham,  also  an  employer,  "  as  few  mistresses  have,  and  know  how  wearying  a  thing  it  is  to  work 
"  late  night  after  night ;  it  is  the  feeling  obliged  to  work  that  is  so  wearisome :  upon  any  great 
"  emergency,  I  am  sure,  all  are  ready  to  work  any  time  for  an  employer  who  is  kind  and  considerate 
"  to  them."  (No.  88.)  There  is  great  truth  in  this;  and,  so  far,  those  who  work  for  court  dress-makers 
have  some  compensation  at  the  moment  for  their  extreme  hours  before  a  drawing-room  ;  "  everything  is 
"  so  pretty,"  says  one,  "  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  put  on  one  beautiful  thing  after  another  till  the  dress 
"  gets  complete,  that  you  forget  to  be  tired ;  I  should  be  quite  done  up  in  half  the  time,  if  I  were 
"  working  on  crape."  (No.  28.) 

67.  In  some  portions  of  dress-making  long  standing  is,  if  not  necessary,  very  common.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  skirt-mounters  and  trimmers  of  ball  and  other  light  fancy  dresses.  The 
consequence  is,  that  swelled  feet  and  legs  are  from  time  "to  time  complained  of  by  some,  while  others, 
naturally  stronger,  escape  without  suffering.  (Nos.  11,  27,  83,  174.)  "  As  for  standing,  some  have  stood 
"  day  after  day  for  weeks  at  trinnning  the  trains  or  ball  dresses,  till  they  got  very  ill ;  their  legs  swelled 
"  and  their  feet  blistered;  I  have  myself  stood  for  three  whole  days ;  I  was  not  so  bad  as  they  were,  but 
"  my  feet  were  badly  blistered  and  my  legs  swollen  too."  (No.  43.) 

68.  In  the  manufacture  of  cap  and  bonnet  fronts  and  ruche  trimmings  in  wholesale  houses  gas  or  steam 
is  used  to  heat  metal  plates  and  tubes,  and  small  hand-machines  of  various  kinds,  over  which  the  girls 
have  constantly  to  bend  their  heads.  Employers  have  themselves  in  several  cases  pointed  out  to  me  the 
great  importance  of  avoiding  any  overcroAvding,  and  of  having  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  where 
such  processes  are  carried  on,  and  I  have  often  had  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  observations.  (Nos.  189, 
196,  199,  210,  and  see  211.) 

69.  Sewing  machines  are  worked  in  various  ways ;  generally  speaking,  those  used  by  dress-makers  are 
of  the  lighter  class,  worked  with  one  or  two  feet  at  pleasure  and  by  a  person  in  a  sitting  posture.  This, 
if  it  does  not  involve  stooping  as  a  necessity,  does,  as  a  matter  of  my  own  observation,  constantly  induce 
it.  "  The  position  is  so  constrained,"  says  a  forewoman  of  mantle-makers,  "  for  they  sit  with  their  back 
"  bent  and  head  leaning  close  over  their  work,  and  their  arms  and  fingers  and  legs  all  work  at  once." 
(No.  163.) 

VII.  Effect  of  Employment  on  Physical  Condition. 

70.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  positive  symptom  as  especially  characteristic  of  the  physical  condition 
of  milliners  and  dress-makers.  Medical  men  consider  chlorosis  and  amenorrhoea  to  be  very  common 
among  the  younger  ones.  Withregard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  functional  derangement  known  asamenor- 


*  I  have  had  isolated  cases  mentioned,  chiefly  in  foreign  houses.    (No.  8L)    I  have  also  been  informed  of  work  for  wholesale 
houses  going  on  in  the  suburbs  on  Sunday,  but  have  no  authentic  evidence  on  the  point.— H.  W.  L. 
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rhcea,  I  find  in  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt's  work  on  diseases  of  women  a  passage,  which  concisely  suras  up  the  Dress-makers, 
conditions  which  lead  to  the  development  of  that  disorder;  these  are  so  completely  identical  with  those 

observed  among  the  class  of  which  1  am  treating  as  to  induce  me  to  cite  his  remarks.    "Either  the  Mr.nTwTLord. 

"  patient  has  been  living  badly,  taking  too  little  food,  or  food  not  sufficiently  nutritious,  or  she  has  been  _ — '. — 

"  leading  a  too  sedentary  or  artificial  life  deprived  of  pure  air,  in  short  subjecting  the  body  at  a  very  C. 
"  critical  period  of  life  to  many  influences  known  to  be  incompatible  with  sound  health,"  p.  447. 

71.  Dyspepsia  is  very  general  among  them,  as  might  be  expected ;  but  beyond  the  sedentary  nature  of 
the  occupation  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  ordinary  business  to  affect  the  health  of  the  work- 
people. The  other  conditions  of  employment, — the  long  hours,  close  rooms,  hurried  meals,  and  want  of 
exercise, — combine  to  produce  the  very  lamentable  results,  to  the  evidence  of  which  I  v/ill  now  proceed 
to  call  your  attention. 

72.  "  Many  in  Cheltenham  suffer  from  the  hours.  I  left  because  I  became  so  ill  through  it  (6  a.m. 
"  to  12  p.m.  four  or  five  times  in  a  week,  not  every  week,  but  more  than  one  in  the  season)."  (No.  94.) 
"  I  can  manage  dress-making  from  8  to  8,  but  sometimes  I  have  been  obliged  to  work  from  7  a.m. 
"  to  12  p.m.  for  three  or  four  nights  in  one  week;  that  knocks  me  up;  ...  it  is  the  night-work 
"  that  is  so  bad;  I  can  always  do  as  much  in  one  hour  of  the  day  as  in  two  of  the  night.  I  have  been 
"  in  the  hospital  before  this  time ;  I  am  always  better  for  a  time  when  I  go  back  to  work,  until  one  of 
"  these  weeks  comes."  (No.  93.)  This  witness,  however,  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  domestic 
service,  because  she  was  not  strong  enough  for  it;  and  no  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  the  remark 
of  another  (No.  51)  that  "  delicate  girls  are  apprenticed  to  dress-making  under  the  notion  that  it  is 
"  light,  easy,  and  agreeable  work,  and  therefore  fitter  for  them  than  any  other."  "  But,"  she  adds, 
"  no  idea  could  be  more  mistaken."  Another  says,  "  Some  girls  used  to  suffer  from  head-aches  and 
"  fainting ;  I  think,  though,  that  they  were  naturally  feeble.  It  is  not  the  time  so  much  as  the  sleeping 
"  places  and  work-rooms  that  do  harm ;  and  the  season  makes  them  worse,  than  they  would  be,  by 
"  overcrowding  them."  (No.  36.) 

73.  But  it  is  not  the  weakly  ones  alone  that  fall  victims  to  the  conditions,  whether  of  late  hours  or  of 
unhealthy  apartments,  imder  which  this  business  exists.  The  poor  girl  at  Ryde  "who'was  quite  observed 
"  there  for  her  good  looks  and  health,"  dying  of  consumption  after  a  year  in  London  (No.  141)  ;  the  two, 
who  had  been  very  well  in  Plymouth,  utterly  broken  down  by  one  season  at  the  West  End  (No.  136) ;  the 
painful  iteration  throughout  this  evidence,  "  my  health  has  suffered ;  my  constitution  has  been  very 
"  much  impaired;  very  many  suffer;  I  was  myself  very  strong;"  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  "They  are 
"  continually  ailing ;  tiheir  appetite  fails  with  long  sitting  in  close  rooms ;  coughs  and  face-aches  are  very 
"  general,  and  headaches  too ;  they  often  faint  at  their  work ;  it  is  so  usual  that  no  particular  notice  is 
"  taken."  (No.  40).  "  I  do  assure  you  it  v/as  quite  sad,"  says  a  day-worker,  speaking  of  the  residents 
■where  she  worked  last  season,  "  to  look  at  their  pale  faces,  and  see  them  walk  quite  crippled  with  swelled 
"  feet  by  standing  so  long  at  the  trains.  The  servants  were  far  healthier  than  the  young  ladies  in  that  house. 
(No.  42.)  "  No  doubt,"  remarks  a  very  superior  first  hand  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  the 
West  End,  "  needlework  does  affect  you  in  the  course  of  years.  It  is  not  so  much  that  dress-makers  get 
"  really  ill,  but  they  become  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  weaker.  A  little  thing  soon  knocks 
"  them  doion."  (No.  13.)  In  that  last  sentence  the  whole  effect  of  their  work  upon  their  health  is 
briefly  epitomized. 

74.  For  medical  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  important  e^^dence  of  Mr. 
Radcliffe  (No.  413),  who  has  placed  at  my  disposal  the  result  of  a  private  inquiry,  taken  up  by  him  at 
the  request  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council. 

75.  Very  similar  are  the  remarks  of  the  head  of  a  milliner's  work-room  in  Paddington.  "  Certainly 
"  there  is  no  particular  thing  to  notice  in  respect  of  their  health,  but  milliners  are  not  strong,  not  even 
"  those  day-workers  who  have  some  air  and  exercise;  a  little  thing  pulls  them  down"  (No.  77.)  So  the 
forewoman  at  Mr.  Kent's,  a  mantle-maker,  after  stating  that  she  had  not  found  machinists  give  up  or 
sicken  sooner  than  the  rest,  "  but  they  are  not  strong  as  a  class,  whether  they  work  at  machines  or 
"  at  the  needle  only."  (No.  154.) 

7 6.  Mourning  orders  seem  to  be  in  every  way  especially  trying  ;  they  are  usually  in  excess  of  the  Mourning, 
ordinary  week's  work,  and  the  time  allowed  for  their  completion  is  too  frequently  very  short,  so  that  an 
especial  source  of  fatigue  is  added  to  work  essentially  dreary  and  depressing  in  itself.    Miss  Bramwell 
mentions  a  distressing  case  in  a  large  establishment  where  a  great  deal  of  mourning  is  made,  the 
alleged  result  of  working  from  8  or  9  a.m.  till  1 1  p.m.  in  the  winter,  when  gas  is  necessary  for  many 

hours  together.  "  One  who  works  there  has  told  me  that  her  brain  seems  to  get  on  fire  before  the  time 
"  for  clearing  comes.  She  used  to  be  a  bright  good-tempered  girl,  but  now  she  has  grown  so  irritable 
"  that  I  fear  for  her  brain."  (No.  82.) 

77.  I  have  made  particular  inquiries  of  the  workpeople  and  others  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  their  Eyes  affected, 
work  upon  the  eyes,  but  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,*  it  is  among  the  lower  class  of  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses  that  any  disorder  is  to  be  found  prevailing  to  such  an-  extent  as  to  be  at  all 
characteristic  of  the  business.    Among  the  residents  any  affection  of  the  eyes  is  certainly  uncommon ; 

such  cases,  however,  do  occur,  and  it  is  after  some  extravagantly  long  nights  of  work  upon  a  mourning 
order,  that  they  have  usually  developed.  The  case  in  the  hospital  at  Cheltenham  already  alluded 
to  illustrates  this.  (No.  95.)  That  of  the  machinist  at  Madame  Le  Jeune's  (No.  29)  is  not  conclusive, 
inasmuch  as  her  sister,  who  had  not  worked,  was  similarly  affected ;  and  I  believe  that  many  other 
cases  would  show  hereditary  tendencies,  if  they  were  well  examined.  Among  the  day-workers,  who 
from  their  lower  social  position  and  mode  of  life  more  nearly  approach  the  seamstress  class,  there 
seems  more  tendency  to  affection  of  the  eyes.  (No.  184.)  Still  the  matron  of  a  Home  in  which  20  of 
such  girls  live,  had  had  no  cases  come  under  her  notice  in  18  months.  (No.  84.)     It  is  probable 


*  Dr.  Ord,  wlio  has  reported  on  milliners,  &c.,  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  expresses  a  similar  opinion.  Mr. 
Radcliffe  (No.  413)  in  a  letter  to  me  on  this  subject  says,  "  The  almost  entire  absence  of  complaint  on  this  head  (defect  of  vision 
"  among  West  End  workers)  was  one  of  my  reasons  for  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  condition  of  dress-makers  has  improved  much 
"  within  the  last  20  years,  since  Mr.  Grainger's  inquiry." — II.  W.  L. 
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Dress-makers,  that  their  habits,  the  food  they  eat,  and  the  hfe  they  lead,  have  a  greater  effect  than  the  nature  of 

&c.         their  work  in  this  respect. 
Mr.llW\Lord.     78.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noticed  that  some  mantle-makers  recognize  the  effect  of  continual 

 '  working  on  black  as  being  bad  for  the  eyes;  others  (No.  156)  mention  that  white  or  scarlet  is  more 

C  trying,  and  observe  with  truth  that  theirs  is  not  niggling  work"  like  that  of  shoe-binding,  or  fine 
shirt-making.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  dizziness  spoken  of  is  the  consequence  of  biliousness,  as 
H.  L.  suggests,  speaking  of  her  own  feeling  when  engaged  on  "small-striped  work."  (No.  177.) 

79.  Upon  this  point,  however,  I  prefer  to  direct  your  attention  at  once  to  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  whom  I  consulted  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  (Nos.  409,  412,  418,  419.) 

80.  Several  distinguished  oculists  have  recommended  the  use  of  blue  tinted  glass  chimneys  or  globes, 
in  order  to  correct  the  bad  effects  of  gaslight  on  the  eye.  With  the  view  of  putting  this  suggestion  to  a 
practical  test,  Mr.  S.  Lewis,*  who  has  throughout  my  inquiries  been  most  ready  to  afford  me  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power,  allowed  me  the  use  of  one  of  his  work-rooms.  Accordingly,  in  a  room  which 
was  lit  by  two  single-jet  gas-burners,  suspended  from  a  single  "  telescope "  arm,  blue  tinted  globes 
were  substituted  for  those  in  ordinary  use.  One  of  these  globes  Avas  clear  throughout ;  the  upper  half 
of  the  other  was  "ground."  Over  each  of  them  was  placed  a  common  green  paper  shade  (white  inside) 
which  had  been  used  with  the  former  globes.  The  occupants  of  the  room  were  6  in  number,  and  were 
engaged  solely  on  evening  dresses ;  they  sat  at  a  table  (8  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide)  placed  under  the  gas-burners. 
They  considered  their  work  to  be  quite  as  trying  to  the  eyes  as  any  other  kind  of  dress-making,  except 
constant  working  on  black,  and  had  found  the  glare  of  the  gas  to  be  very  great.  After  the  tinted  globes 
had  been  in  use  for  four  successive  evenings  in  June,  I  visited  the  room.  All  spoke  with  great  satis- 
faction of  the  relief  given  to  then*  eyes  by  the  colour,  while  none  had  found  the  hght  lessened  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  interfere  Avith  their  work  in  any  way. 

81.  In  a  room  where  it  had  not  been  tried,  doubts  vrere  expressed  whether  the  light  would  be 
brilliant  enough  for  black  work ;  but  one,  who  had  been  for  one  evening  occupied  in  the  first-mentioned 
room  in  making  a  body  of  black  glace  silk,  stated  that  the  light  was  quite  sufficient  for  her.f 

82.  The  globe  with  the  upper  part  of  ground  glass  Avas  preferred  to  the  other,  since  they  Avere  able  to 
draAv  the  arm  doAvn  nearly  to  a  level  Avith  their  heads,  and  thereby  liave  their  eyes  still  further  protected, 
while  the  whole  of  the  light  from  below  fell  directly  on  their  Avork. 

Exercise,  83.  The  absence  of  all  exercise  except  on  the  Sunday  is  an  evil  of  the  season's  pressure  on  residents, 

which  seems  very  serious.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  fault  of  the  girls  themselves  (No.  36),  and  indeed 
several  have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim  their  preference  for  another  half-hour  of  "  bed  "  in  the  morning 
over  a  walk  (Nos.  28,  100) ;  in  that  respect  perhaps  they  are  not  singular;  nor  can  it  be  Avondered 
at,  Avhen  the  necessary  fatigue  of  their  day's  AVork  under  the  present  state  of  things  is  considered.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  are  not  alloAved  to  go  out  even  before  breakfast,  and  the  temptation  of  the 
streets  is,  pei'haps  sincerely,  put  forward,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  London,  as  a  reason  for  not  letting 
them  go  out  in  the  eA^ening.  There  are  those,  hoAA'ever,  Avho,  probably  Avith  greater  wisdom,  think  that 
"  not  trusting  them  is  the  surest  Avay  of  making  it  impossible  to  trust  them."  (Nos.  16,  75,  138,  178.) 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  these  young  girls, — in  the  country,  apprentices  as 
young  as  14  and  15  ;  in  the  West  End  houses,  girls  of  17  and  upwards, — to  move  beyond  the  threshold 
of  the  house  but  once  in  seven  days,  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a  succession  of  rainy  Sundays,  not  for 
Aveeks  together.    (Nos.  47,  73,  91,  97.) 

Show-room.  84,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect  of  long  standing  at  court  trains  and  tulle  skirts.  The  manager 
at  Messrs.  Shoolbred's  (No.  70.)  obserA^es,  that  even  the  show-room  girls,  when  they  used  to  work  from 

8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  often  looked  very  haggard  when  that  time  came ;  and  Mr.  C.  Pratt,  of  Leamington 
(No.  107),  finds  that  from  8  to  8  in  the  summer  is  quite  long  enough  to  tire  them.  Some  have  told  me 
that  they  may  not  sit  because  it  does  not  "  look  like  business."    (See  No.  82.) 

Sewing  ma-  85.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  upon  the  health  of  dress-makers  and  mantle-makers 
chines.  requires  separate  notice.    The  evidence  on  this  point  A^aries  considerably.    No  doubt  there  is  a  very 

general  impression  among  them  that  injury  to  health  very  frequently  results  from  Avorking  at  the 
sewing  machine,  even  though  the  hours  of  work  are  less  than  those  usually  observed  by  other  M^ork- 
people  in  the  same  establishment.  One,  who  works  in  a  West  End  house,  often  has  pains  under  her 
shoulder-blade  and  in  her  side,  especially  when  she  lies  down.  She  suffers  very  much  from  her  head ; 
but  never  did  so  before  she  Avorked  a  machine.  (No.  35.)  "I  have  noA'cr  suffered,"  says  another 
(No.20),  "except  from  head-ache  and  eye-actie,  and  getting  very  tired.  I  Avas  always  delicate."  Again, 
"  It  does  not  make  me  particularly  ill.  It  hurts  my  chest,  .  .  .  The  worst  is  with  my  eyes.  I  find  I 
"  can  never  read  at  all  at  night ;  my  book  seems  to  swim  about."  (No.  29.)  "  Machinists  seem  to 
"  suffer  more  than  the  others  from  pains  in  the  chest;  they  are  always  doctoring  for  that."  (No.  84.) 
Mrs.  Ladd  (No.  167),  an  employer  of  mantle-makers,  considers  that  none  under  15  should  Avork  a 
machine,  and  that  eight  hours  in  the  day  are  quite  long  enough  for  them  to  Avork.  She  had  found 
it  necessary  to  give  them  "  porter  or  some  such  thing  to  keep  them  up,"  if  they  Avorked  for  her  from 

9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Mr.  Heaselwood,  another  employer,  thinks  that  seven  hours  are  long  enough.  (No. 
172.)  A  machinist  at  Mr.  Kent's  (No.  155)  speaks  of  her  hands  and  arms  being  "  in  a  tremble"  after 
Avork  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  or  two  hours  beyond  the  usual  time.  "  I  get  very  tired,  and  ache  as  if 
"  I  had  been  for  a  long  walk  ;"  she  is  sure  that  if  it  Avas  protracted  for  several  nights  as  late  as  10  p.m., 
it  would  be  very  bad  indeed.  A  mistress  mantle-maker  at  Brighton  (No.  175)  said  she  had  felt  quite  ill  and 
could  have  cried  with  pain  in  her  back  after  Avorking  hard  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  she  admitted,  howeA'er, 
that  she  was  not  strong  naturally.  So  a  London  foreAvoman  speaks  of  the  health  being  seriously 
affected  by  it,  "  not  only  Avith  girls  of  a  delicate  constitution,  but  Avith  all  of  the  kind  Avhich  we  have  in 
"  good  houses,  who  are  not  strong  rough  girls,  like  factory  girls,  or  St,  Giles's  girls  for  instance."  For 
other  remarks  of  this  Avitness  upon  this  subject  1  refer  you  to  her  evidence,  No.  163,  only  observing 


*  Of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lewis  &  AUenby. 

f  On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  head  of  the  room  stated  to  me  that  she  found  she  had  to  turn  the  gas  on  full,  when  working  on 
black  under  the  blue-tinted  globes,  but  she  had  fi-equently  had  to  do  so  when  the  former  globes  Avere  being  used. — H.W.L. 
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that,  as  she  considers  that  the  effect  of  the  machine  has  been  to  spoil  the  trade,  she  is  likely  to  take  a  Dress-makers, 
prejudiced  view  of  the  question.  &c. 

86.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Gilling,  of  Cheltenham  (No.  88),  gives  most  distinct  evidence  of  a  positive  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

improvement  in  the  health  of  girls  in  her  employ,  who  had  become  machinists  after  they  had  been  mere  

needlewomen.    A  mantle-maker  in  Islington  (No.  171)  stated  to  me  that  she  was  more  free  from  head-  C 
ache,  since  she  had  worked  at  a  machine,  than  when  she  worked  on  the  same  premises,  but  in  another 

room,  with  her  needle;  and  throughout  my  inquiry  I  met  with  similar  cases.    (Nos.  113a,  153a,  156, 
and  see  No.  70.) 

87.  "Were  my  evidence  on  this  point  confined  to  that  obtained  by  me  from  the  class  of  machinists 
employed  by  dress  and  mantle  makers  only,  I  should  have  great  hesitation  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
I  have,  however,  in  my  further  inquiries  into  the  use  of  machines  in  other  trades,  found  the  balance  of 
experience  so  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mrs.  Gilling,  as  to  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  the  instancesj  in  which  injury  has  resulted  from  using  the  sewing  machines,  may  be 
resolved  into  one  of  two  classes,  either  the  simple  case  of  overwork  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  or 
the  more  complicated  and  exceptional  one,  in  which  the  anxiety  of  guiding  an  elaborate  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  works  with  great  rapidity,  has  unduly  stimulated  a  highly  nervous  temperament. 

88.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  use  of  gas  and  steam  in  making  cap  and  bonnet  fronts  for  the  whole-  ^oi^^t  fronts, 
sale  trade.    "  Very  many  suifer  in  health  from  the  heat  and  long  hours  combined,"  says  a  witness  who 

speaks  from  an  experience  of  five  years,  and  was  conscious  of  improvement  in  her  own  health  since  she 
had  left  a  room  which  she  considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  London :  "  I  do  think  the  cap  and 
"  bonnet  front  makers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  a  healthy  class  ;  I  should  call  them  unhealthy."  (No.  194.)  In 
"  a  workroom  in  Red  Cross  Street,  which  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  ordinary  dwelling  room,  lots 
"  of  the  girls  used  to  faint.  Out  Hoxton  way  and  in  Clerkenwell,"  said  my  informant,  the  employer 
himself  (No.  189),  "  there  are  many  such."  So  another  (No.  198),  "I  was  never  free  from  head-ache. 
"  .  .  .  They  all  suffer,  not  only  the  delicate  ones,  except  that  it  makes  all  delicate."  Of  another 
similar  factory  in  Hoxton  a  witness  says  "  every  one  is  pale  there."  (No.  197.) 

VIII.  Moral  Condition. 

89.  Accurate  information  on  the  question  of  morals  is  almost  unattainable;  I  have  certainly  none 
from  which  I  can  draw  any  useful  conclusion.  Thus  much  only  is  clear,  that  the  day-workers,  as  things 
are,  must  be  more  exposed  than  residents  to  tiie  temptation  of  the  streets.  Handling  costly  articles  of 
attire  may  foster  the  love  of  dress,  long  confinement  and  wearisome  labour  may  create  the  longing  for 
amusement,  but  these  are  indirect  causes,  v/hich  it  is  scarcely  profitable  nov/  to  trace  in  their  operation. 

90.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  necessary  dress  is  a  serious  item,  even  to  those  who  Cost  of  neces- 
receive  high  salaries.     All  who  see  customers,  the  first  hands,  and  those  who  are  in  mantle-rooms  and  sary  dress, 
other  show-ropms,  must  be  well  dressed.    Black  silk  is,  in  some  cases,  insisted  on.     One  witness,  who 

"  was  very  economical,  and  could  make  her  own,"  found  20^.  the  least  she  could  "  do  it  for  in  the  year ; " 
and,  she  continues,  "many  of  these  show-room  girls,  who  often  cannot  make  their  own,  pay  nearer  40^. 
"  than  20Z.,  v/hen  they  wear  black  silk."  (No.  86a.)  But,  with  every  allowance,  milliners  and  dress-makers 
are  certainly  not  provident  as  a  class.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Milliners  and  Dressmakers'  Provident 
and  Benevolent  Institution  furnish  a  proof  of  this.  It  is,  I  belieye,  the  only  one  in  London  of  its  kind, 
and  has  been  in  existence  since  1 849.  The  names  upon  the  direction  are  such  as  should  ensure  confi- 
dence in  its  practical  management.  The  annual  expenses  are  under  100/.,  and  a  sum  of  oxer  8,000/.  is 
invested  in  Government  stock.  Tlie  annual  subscription  is  1/.,  1/.  os,,  and  1/.  15s.,  for  those  who 
become  members  under  the  age  of  20,  25,  or  30  respectively  ;  yet  in  the  year  1863  it  had  but  128 
members,  only  7G  of  which  were  annual  subscribers,  and  the  total  number  of  new  members  who  had 
joined  in  the  three  previous  years  was  10. 

The  System  of  Late  Hours  considered. 

91.  The  disadvantage  of  late  hours  is  very  generally  recognized.     "  My  own  experience,"  says  M.  Late  hours 
Thomel,  ''is,  that  if  young  ladies  work  too  late,  they  are  quite  fagged  and  useless  the  next  morning.    It  unprofitable. 
"  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  have  the  hours  of  labour  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  carrying  on 

"  of  business."    This  witness  considers  that  work  from  8  a.ra.  to  10  p.m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  would 
be  a  reasonable  limit,  "for  12  hours  of  work  are  quite  enough."  (No.  23.) 

92.  A  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Harrison  with  reference  to  the  wholesale  trade ;  and  tliis  is  the 
more  worthy  of  remark,  seeing  that,  although  the  majority  of  the  City  workers,  being  paid  by  the  piece 
may  v/ork  harder  than  those  at  the  West  End,  while  they  are  aliout  it,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much 
stronger  rougher  class  of  girls,  accustomed  to  hardAvork,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  air  and  exercise 
obtained  in  going  to  and  from  their  place  of  v/ork.  "  Last  spring,  when  we  were  very  much  pressed' 
"  for  a  short  time,  they  stayed  till  11  p.m.  for  four  or  five  nights  in  succession ;  but  the  girls  could  not 
"  stand  it ;  many  did  not  come  in  till  about  12  the  next  morning ;  and  we  found  that  they  earned  more  by 
"  the  work  they  did  in  the  regular  hours,  than  when  they  were  kept  later;  in  other  words,  that  they  did 
"  a  greater  amount  of  remunerative  work  for  us  and  for  them.selves  between  9  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  than  if 
"  they  worked  three  hours  later."  (No.  199.)  Several  of  the  wholesale  manufacturers  in  Manchester 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  express  themselves  decidedly  in  favour  of  legislative  restrictions. 
(Nos.  201,  202,  205,  210.) 

93.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  exigencies  of  even  the  London  season  do  not  justify  a  Late  hours 
protraction  of  the  hours  of  work  beyond  15  in  the  day,  including  meal  times ;  but  Avith  the  examples  of  unnecessarj-. 
establishments  of  such  high  repute  as  those  of  Mrs.  Murray,  Madame  States,  and  Madame  Levilly, 

(Nos.  15,  16,  17,)  where  work  beyond  13  hours,  or  13^,  is  said  to  be  very  rare,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  longer  hours  than  those  can  be  avoided  by  others,  who,  if  they  have  a  smaller  staff'  of  assistants, 
have  also  a  smaller  business  to  employ  them  in.  (See  No.  117.)  JM.  Levilly,  who  has  given  this 
matter  much  consideration,  and  was  a  witness  befoi'e  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1855, 
is  convinced  that  the  most  fashionable  houses  could  do  their  woik  in  the  season  between  9  a.m.  and 
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10  p.m.,  and  at  other  times  between  9  and  9.  Of  the  same  opinion  is  another  witness,  whose  business 
is  of  the  highest  class,  M.  Einstein  (Devy). 

"  I  cannot  see,"  says  M.  Einstein,  "  why  young  ladies  should  have  to  work  the  hours  that  men  will 
"  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  endure.  .  .  .  I'he  only  thing  needed  is  that  it  should  be  quite  general;  but 
"  that  cannot  be  ensured  by  any  mere  moral  pressure  or  social  influence.  Grovernment  must  do  it, 
"  if  it  is  to  be  effectual."  I  am  confident  that  many  employers  agree  with  the  last-named  witness,  and 
would  '  be  glad  of  it,  personally  speaking,  and  be  very  ready  to  submit  to  it."  (No.  21.)  The  remarks  of 
Madame  Jacobi  also  are  very  pertinent  illustrations  of  the  need  of  legislation  and  the  advantage  of  it. 
"  As  it  is,  if  I  refuse  a  lady,  she  goes  to  my  neighbour,  who  takes  her  order  ;  so  I  cannot  refuse  without 
"  displeasing  her,  and  perhaps  may  lose  her  custom,  because  she  thinks  me  disobliging.  But  if  every 
"  one  were  the  same, — if  all  were  equally  prevented  by  the  law  from  Avorking  more  than  what  I 

have  said, — we  should  be  all  alike;  and  the  ladies,  when  they  know  that  it  is  necessary,  would  give 
"  us  a  little  more  time ;  their  orders  would  be  executed  quite  as  quickly  as  now.  If  there  were  a  law, 
"  then  the  young  ladies  might  complain  to  some  one,  if  they  were  overworked,  and  a  Commissioner 
"  would  come  to  see  about  it.    Now  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  all."  (No.  24.)* 

94.  Of  the  frequency  of  such  a  pressure  as  that  arising  from  mourning  orders,  whether  in  London  or 
the  country,  I  have  no  reliable  means  for  forming  an  estimate.  The  effect  of  any  great  national  loss, 
like  that  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  which  several  Avitnesses  refer,  obviously  affords  no 
criterion  of  the  average  excess  produced  from  such  causes.  On  that  occasion,  even  at  Messrs.  Jay's,  a 
house  where  the  business  is  limited  to  mourning  orders,  and  the  ordinary  excess  of  Avork  never  carries 
them  on  longer  than  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  work  was  continued  once  during  the  whole  night,  and 
for  several  other  nights  till  12  and  1  a.m.  (No.  59),  while  at  another,  a  very  fashionable  house,  work 
then  lasted  from  8  a.m.  till  3  or  4  the  next  morning  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  once  the  whole 
night  through.  (No.  55.)  So  at  Brighton,  from  8.30  to  2  a.m.  on  one  night,  and  till  past  12  on  the 
night  before.  (No.  145.) 

95.  One  witness  states  the  pressure  of  mourning  orders  in  a  large  provincial  town  to  involve  working 
on  an  average  once  in  six  months  all  night  through.  (No.  152.)  Miss  Weeks  mentions  mourning  orders  at 
Portsmouth  involving  work  all  night  noAV  and  then.  (No.  140.)  A.  M.,  at  Exeter,  speaks  of  working 
till  1  and  2  a.m.  from  8  a.m.  not  more  than  twice  in  the  season,  "  that  would  be  most  likely  for  a  funeral 
"  ordei'."  (No.  128.)  So  F.  E.,  at  Cheltenham,  had  found  her  eyes  bad  after  working  two  whole 
nights  on  a  mourning  order.  (No.  95.)  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Radford,  who  has  probably  the  largest 
best-class  business  in  Plymouth,  spoke  of  having  at  the  time  of  my  visit  five  mourning  orders  in 
hand,  and  a  large  ball  coming  off;  "  they  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  worked  from  9  a.m.  to 
"10  p.m.,  but  that  is  quite  an  exceptional  state  of  things."  (No.  135.)  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Leamington, 
speaks  of  a  mourning  order  or  a  ball  keeping  them  now  and  then  till  10  p.m.  from  8  a.m.  (No.  105.) 

96.  Such  a  Avide  difference  in  the  alleged  effect  of  the  particular  pressure  of  mourning  orders  would  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  no  valid  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  that  and  any  other  pressure  of  a  business, 
which  consists  in  the  making  up  of  goods  to  order  for  retail  customers,  and  that  the  sole  question  is  a 
composite  one  of  the  length  of  notice  given  by  ladies,  and  the  number  of  hands  kept  by  employers.  I 
believe  that  the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  excessive  work  which  "precedes  the  drawing- 
rooms  in  the  height  of  the  London  season. 

97.  The  great  exception,  even  with  those  Avhose  hours  are  otherwise  comparatively  moderate,  is  the 
period  of  the  drawing-room  weeks.  There  is  something  quite  humiliating  in  the  helplessness,  with 
which  many  excellent  persons  acquiesce  in  the  late  hours  at  that  period,  as  an  inevitable  necessity  of  a 
fashionable  West  End  business.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  some  from  mere  greed  of  gain,  but  more 
from  a  desire  not  to  disoblige,  and  perhaps  from  the  ambition  of  doing  more  than  their  I'ivals,  undertake 
too  much.  This  is  no  sudden  unforeseen  emergency,  as  is  the  case  with  mourning  orders ;  the  days 
appointed  for  draAving-rooms  are  known  long  beforehand;  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  better  for  all 
concerned,  if  they  Avere  held  much  oftener  than  they  are ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being  so  few  is  only 
one  of  several  causes,  which  combine  to  produce  the  extravagantly  late  hours,  which  are  frequent  at 
those  times. 

98.  That  it  is  such  pressure  as  can  be  met  by  due  precaution  is  clear  from  what  was  actually  the  case 
last  season  (1863)  at  one  of  the  most  fashionable  houses,  Madame  States',  Avho  herself  informed  me  that 
they  did  not  work,  even  on  a  drawing-room  night,  after  11  p.m.,  their  usual  time  for  clearing.  "  The 
"  only  thing  needed,"  says  Mr.  States,  "  is  to  have  one  or  two  more  persons  than  are  absolutely  wanted." 
(No.  lo.)  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  large  establishments,  where  50  or  60  are  employed,  that  more  reason- 
able hours  are  possible  even  on  the  drawing-room  nights.  At  Madame  Le  Jeune's  (No.  28),  which 
is  certainly  not  an  early  house,  about  20  persons  are  employed;  there  everything  is  said  to  have  been 
finished  on  the  night  of  the  May  drawing-room  last  season  by  half-past  ten  ;  and  Mrs.  Beard,  who  states 
her  hours  to  be  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  in  the  season,  adds,  "  we  don't  Avork  after  10  p.m.  twice  in  the 
"  season,  and  never  have ;  nobody  need."  (No.  30.)  So  one,  who  had  lived  for  eight  months  through 
the  season  in  a  house  in  Berkeley  Street,  Avhere  30  were  employed,  had  never  worked  after  10  p.m.  or 
before  9  a.m.  (No.  43.)  But  ladies  "  cannot"  make  up  their  minds,  and  court  dressmakers  "cannot" 
refuse  orders,  and  from  such  premises  it  folloAVS  that  the  drawing-room  difficulty  is  insurmountable.! 

99.  It  is  Avorthy  of  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  of  the  manufacture  of  wholesale 
millinery  to  Avhich  I  have  alluded  as  involving  the  appliance  of  steam  or  gas  to  heat  small  hand  machmes, 
the  whole  work  of  milliners,  dress-makers,  and  mantle-makers  is  such  as  may  be,  and  all  but  the  bodies 
of  dresses  very  frequently  is,  given  out  to  persons  who  work  at  their  own  homes.  (Nos.  15,  30, 
48,  54,  &c.)  Home-work,  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  family,  has  its  natural  rer-ult  in  the 
middlemen,  whether  they  manufacture  for  wholesale  or  retail  trades.  Those  who  manufacture  millinery 
for  wholesale  houses  usually  make  up  their  own  materials,  and  are  in  this  respect  distinguishable 
from  the  mantle  and  shirt  makers,  who  take  out  the  material  from  the  principal  house,  and  return  it 
made  up. 


*  See  No.  63. 

t  See  No.  87.  While  correcting  the  above  remarks  and  evidence  for  the  press,  I  have  repeatedly  had  cases  mentioned  to  me  of 
work  having  ceased  this  season  "  an  hour  and  more  earlier  than  it  ever  has  before." — H.  W.  L.,  May,  1864. 
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100.  Day-workers  occasionally  earn  extra  wages  by  taking  work  home  to  do  at  night,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  with  fashionable  dress -makers;  with  mantle-makers  it  is  frequent. 

101.  In  several  cases  the  practice  of  giving  out  the  plainer  portions  of  the  work  has  had  the  excellent 
effect  of  enabling  those  who  adopted  it  to  keep  their  own  hours  of  work  within  moderate  limits,  when  in 
their  opinion  no  other  plan  could  have  produced  that  result.  There  is,  however,  on  the  part  of  very  many 
dress-makers,  and  especially  at  the  West  End  and  in  old-established  provincial  businesses,  a  very  strong 
dislike  not  only  to  giving  work  out,  but  even  to  employing  day-workers  on  their  premises.  To  this 
source  much  of  the  very  excessive  hours  may  be  traced.  The  evidence  of  Nos.  73,  80,  152,  is  important 
on  this  point.  It  is  very  possible  that  those,  who  work  at  their  own  home,  work  late  (Nos.  15,  164, 
166) ;  those  who  take  it  home  after  their  day's  work  will,  of  course,  do  so.    (No.  164.) 

102.  The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  has  saved  the  dress-maker  much  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  slavery "  of  the  business  (No.  153),  as,  for  instance,  running  seams  and  putting  on  trimming, 
"The  machine,"  in  the  words  of  one  witness  (No.  15),  "does  our  apprentice  work."  Much  ornamental 
work  also,  such  as  the  braiding  for  skirts,  jackets,  mantles,  and  the  like,  is  "  machined."  (Nos.  65,  90, 
98,  125,  180.) 

103.  Most  employers,  who  have  a  fair  business,  employ  one  or  more  machinists  ;  this  is  so,  even  Avith 
the  most  fashionable.  But  the  only  effect  in  some  houses  has  been,  either  to  enable  the  employer  to  get 
through  the  same  work  as  before  with  fewer  hands,  or  to  take  in  more  work  than  before,  instead  of 
materially  reducing  the  hours.  The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Gilling  (No.  88)  is  very  conclusive  as  to  the  extent 
of  advantage  derived  in  all  ways  from  a  reasonable  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

104.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  sewing  machine  has,  in  a  sense,  created  an 
increased  demand  for  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  so  far,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
simply  saving  the  time  and  labour  of  so  many  hand-workers  as  would  formerly  have  been  needed  to 
produce  the  same  results.  That  estimate  may  give  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  work  done  by  a 
machine  ;  but  against  that  must  be  set  the  undoubted  fact  that  much  work  is  now  "  put  in  "  to  ordinary 
dresses  and  mantles,  which  would  never  have  been  done  by  hand. 

105.  I  believe  the  chief  cause  of  long  hours  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  proper  management. 
(Nos.  33,  54,  144,  179.)  Frequently  the  forewoman  is  at  fault,  frequently  the  employer,  especially 
when  the  latter  has  not  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business;  in  such  case  either  all  is  left  to  the 
first  hand,  who  may  be  interested  in  getting  through  as  much  as  possible,  or  be  herself  dilatory  and 
unsystematic  (Nos.  13,  30)  ;  or  an  experienced  and  considerate  first  hand  may  be  forced  against  her 
better  judgment  to  take  orders,  which  she  knows  cannot  be  executed  without  working  very  late  and 
long.  One,  who  was  first  hand  in  a  house,  where  from  April  to  June  in  1861  they  were  always  up  at 
6  a.m.,  and  never  in  bed  before  12  at  night,  and  "often  and  often  later,"  says,  "the  mistress  was  a 
"  milliner,  and  knew  nothing  of  dress-making.  I  frequently  told  her  that  I  must  refuse  orders ;  but 
"  she  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  would  come  up  into  the  dress  show-room  to  see  that  I  did  take  them." 
(No.  39.)  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  girls  will  offer  to  work  late  without  any 
expression  of  desire  from  the  employer,  but  merely  "  to  curry  favour,"  and  then  the  rest  cannot  be 
backward.  (No.  37.) 

106.  The  first  hand  has  no  easy  task  in  managing  her  second  hands  and  assistants,  who  "  dawdle  away 
"  their  time  in  the  morning,  and  are  continually  making  mistakes,  unless  your  eye  is  ahvays  on 
"  them.  .  .  .  When  the  principal  is  first  hand  as  well,  they  will  often  be  late,  because  she  has 
"  to  take  orders  and  sometimes  to  keep  her  books,  and  therefore  cannot  prepare  the  work  till  late." 
(No.  36.) 

107.  One  means  of  reducing  hours  of  work  is,  no  doubt,  very  obvious  and  simple  at  first  sight,  that 
of  employing  more  hands;  it  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  this  involves  also  acquiring  additional 
premises ;  at  all  events,  upon  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  that  these  work-rooms  are,  in  the  season  at 
least,  already  overcrowded.  In  the  next  place  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  good 
iwork-women.  Employers  constantly  assert  this  ;  keepers  of  registries  confirm  it ;  the  better  class  of  the 
employed  themselves  admit  it.  My  inquiries  have  satisfied  me  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  S.  Lewis 
(No.  58)  on  this  point  ai'e  very  important  and  of  very  general  application.  "Some  come,"  says  Mr.  Putt 
(No.  153),  speaking  of  mantle-makers,  "with  a  double-knock  and  a.A^eil  and  parasol,  who  can't  hem  a 
*'  pocket  handkerchief." 

108.  There  is  probably  great  truth  in  the  observation  that  the  most  common  cause  of  late  hours  is  "  mis- 
fits." Late  hoiu'S  produce  late  hours,  and  this  not  only  by  mere  force  of  habit,  or  even  through  physical 
prostration,  though  the  latter  is  constantly  recognized  by  employers  as  having  that  effect.  The  simple 
knowledge,  that  if  they  get  fast  through  the  work  in  hand  they  will  have  more  to  do  to  fill  up  their 
time,  causes  the  girls  to  be  somewhat  less  expeditious  than  they  might  be,  even  in  the  best  managed 
and  most  comfortable  establishments.  (See  Nos.  36,  40.)  I  take  an  instance  of  this  from  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  AUenby's,  because  I  have  found  that  all,  who  have  been  employed  there,  invariably  use 
terms,  which  might  be  almost  called  affectionate,  in  speaking  of  their  connexion  with  that  house;  yet 
even  there  one  says  (No.  56),  very  honestly,  that  they  could  often,  if  they  liked,  do  by  9  p.m.,  what 
itakes  them  till  11.  The  experience  of  Miss  Griffiths  (No,  48)  is  that  very  little  more  real  work  will  be 
done  in  18  hours,  than  could  be  done  in  12,  if  the  time  were  properly  used.  So  at  Messrs,  Shoolbred's 
(No.  70),  as  much  work  was  done  in  12  hours  a  day  last  year,  as  had  been  done  in  13  the  year  before  ; 
iand  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coombs,  of  Bristol  (No.  118),  find  that  the  work,  which  is  given  out  to  be  done  at 
home,  is  got  through  much  faster  than  the  same  quantity  is  in  their  own  work-rooms. 

109.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to  acquit  the  ladies,  who  are  the  customers  of  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, from  the  charge  of  contributing  in  some  degree  to  the  long  hours  of  work.  One  mode  in  which 
they  do  so  is  obvious  enough, — the  short  notice  given  for  the  completion  of  their  orders ;  another  is  the  long 
credit,  which  some  ladies  will  have,  and  others  will  submit  to.  Instances  of  the  former  fault  have  been 
continually  given  to  me,  but  always,  on  the  part  of  employers,  coupled  with  a  very  strong  wish  that  they 
should  not  in  any  way  form  part  of  my  evidence.  In  the  latter  case  even  stronger  motives  exist  both 
for  the  secresy  requested,  and  the  expressions  made  use  of.  One  witness,  however,  has  no  such  motive. 
Miss  Bramwell  holds  a  very  peculiar  position,  which  makes  her  independent  alike  of  employers  and 
customers,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  communications  of  a  confidential  nature 
both  from  the  girls  and  their  mistresses.   To  the  evidence  of  this  lady  I  must  refer  you  for  confirmation 
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of  my  previous  remarks.  (No.  82.)  She  thus  concludes  her  observations  on  this  subject: — "I  know 
"  that  one  lady  of  title  has  owed  her  general  dress-maker — not  her  court  and  fashionable  dress-maker — 
"  70/.  for  three  years,  and  actually  has  not  given  her  a  single  order  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  They 
*'  often  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent,  or  even  the  day-workers  at  the  week's  end, 
"  though  hundreds  of  pounds  are  owed  them." 

110.  It  is  said  by  some  that  fashionable  dress-makers  themselves  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
system  of  long  credits,  for  the  reason  that  their  high  charges  will  not  then  be  looked  into.  I  have,  of 
course,  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  tl)e  extent  to  which,  if  at  all,  this  assertion  is  true ;  several 
employers,  who  have  a  first-class  connexion,  both  at  tlie  West  End  and  in  the  country,  have  told  me  that 
nothing  would  please  them  better  than  to  deUver  their  accounts,  and  have  them  settled,  every  three  or 
six  months,  instead  of  an  occasional  payment  on  account  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  or  more. 
Employers,  especially  when  they  are  getting  into  a  good  connexion,  are  often  very  fearful  of  giving 
offence  by  sending  in  their  accounts.  "It  is  not,"  said  one  who  had  passed  through  that  state,  "  the 
"  mere  risk  of  oftending  the  individual  customer,  but  our  higher  families  are  so  allied  together,  that 

"  if  I  were  to  ask  Lady  ,  for  instance,  to  settle  her  bill,  which  has  been  owing  for  the  last  four 

"  years,  her  married  daughters  and  nieces  and  daughters-in-law  would  all  be  offended,  if  she  took 

"  offence,  or  at  least  would  very  soon  be  induced  to  think  that  Lady  's  new  dress-maker  makes 

«'  better  than  I  do." 

111.  This  may  be  unjust  or  exceptional,  but  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  the  fact  is  undisputed 
that  very  long  credit  is  given,  and  one  consequence  is  that  such  a  system  gives  colour  to  the  excuse 
that  high  rent,  large  expenses,  and  long  credit  render  the  long  hours  of  the  London  season  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  get  through  work  enough  to  realize  a  sufficient  profit  for  employers  to  pay 
their  way. 

112.  The  other  excuse,  the  short  notice  given,  is  a  fact  of  vfhich,  although  I  have  some  evidence, 
and  that  somewhat  conflicting,  I  have  received  overwhelming  proof,  which  is  not  available  to  me 
except  as  a  statement  on  my  own  responsibility;  I  have  however  no  hesitation  in  taking  that  responsibility 
upon  myself. 

113.  Mrs.  Cotton  (No.  39),  when  first  hand  at  a  court  dress-maker's,  was  several  times  asked  by  ladies  late 
on  Saturday  night  to  let  them  have  a  dress  home  the  first  thing  on  Monday  morning,  and  has  taken  orders 
at  tea-time,  4  p.m.,  for  a  ball  dress  to  be  sent  home  that  same  night,  "  any  time  before  12  would  do."  "I 
"  remember,"  says  another  first  hand  (No. 40),  "  a  dress  ordered  at  12,  fitted  on  at  G  p.m.,  finished  the  same 
"  night,  and  sent  home  the  first  thing  next  day.  The  lady  who  ordered  it  said,  '  I  suppose  you  work 
"  'till  11,  and  begin  at  6  in  the  morning.'  She  did  not  care  how  long  we  worked."  "Women  are  the 
"  slave-drivers,"  said,  of  course,  a  male  employer  to  me.  "  A  lady  ordered  a  dress  last  season,  and  was 
"  told  that  they  must  sit  up  all  night  to  make  it.  All  she  said  was,  '  I  hope  it  will  fit.'  The  girls  were 
"  so  vexed."  In  another  instance  a  jacket  was  ordered  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  worn  at  a  meeting  of 
"  some  Early  Closing  Association  "  at  2  p.m.  the  next  da)'^,  so  elaborate  in  its  trimming  as  to  involve  the 
exclusive  attention  of  several  hands  till  past  midnight.  This  reads  almost  like  an  invention,  but  it  was 
mentioned  to  me  with  some  bitterness  by  the  person  who  had  the  order.  Many  of  such  cases,  no  doubt, 
are  attributable  to  want  of  thought  rather  than  want  of  feeling;  many  to  pure  ignorance;  but  the 
titled  lady,  who  sent  three  times  before  morning  service  on  Sunday  for  a  dinner  dress,  must  have  had 
a  limited  wardrobe,  and  not  much  regard  for  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest. 

114.  The  lateness  of  hours  in  connexion  with  wholesale  City  businesses  proceeds  partly  from  the  custom 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodyear  (No.  181)  of  dating  all  orders  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  they  are 
given,  so  that  the  orders  are  given  as  early  as  possible  to  secure  a  longer  credit,  and  thus  a  pressure  for  the 
first  few  days  becomes  general.  Shipping  orders  are  another  source  of  short  notice,  and  by  consequence 
of  long  hours.  (Nos.  165, 168.)  These  press  most  heavily  on  those  who  work  for  the  middleman,  and  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  many  emplo^yers  in  large  City  houses  do  not  allow  late  work  on  their  own 
premises;  so  long  as  the  v.ork  that  is  pressing  can  be  done  elsewhere  in  time,  the  hours  of  those,  who 
are  employed  upon  that  work,  are  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  managers,  if  not  to  the  principals,  of  the 
houses  from  which  the  work  is  given  out.  Where  this  is  the  practice,  much  time  is  often  lost  in  carrying- 
work  to  and  fro,  and  even  in  waiting  for  it  to  be  given  out.    (Nos.  166,  172,  182,  184,  198.) 

115.  Some  employers  have  a  very  strong  dislike  to  any  plan,  which  would  put  it  in  the  jJOwer  of  the 
workpeople  to  leave  off  work  at  a  certain  time.  A  more  general  objection  is  that  entertained  to  any 
system  of  inspection  of  "  private  "  houses.  The  time  and  skill  of  from  a  dozen  to  60  or  70  young  women 
are  so  valuable  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  their  employers  to  provide  what,  in  some  cases,  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  irony  to  call  a  home  for  them.  But  the  external  apppearance  of  the  house  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  private  residence  ;  there  is  no  shop  front ;  the  rooms  used  for  work  are  frequently 
the  ordinary  sitting-rooms  and  bed-rooms  of  such  houses.  And  so  one  misapplied  phrase  is  put  forward 
to  extend  to  a  place  of  work,  and  hard  work  too,  the  immunity  accorded  to  the  dwelling-house  of  a 
private  family. 

116.  It  is  said  that  the  result  of  legislative  interference  would  be  to  drive  the  residents  from  these  houses.  [ 
This,  though  the  less  of  two  evils  (No.  G4),  would  be  a  result  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  many  are  happy*  f 
comfortable,  and  kindly  treated  Avhero  they  are.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  more  Homes  would  be  esta- 
blished in  various  parts  of  London,— and  there  would  be  need  of  them,  for  those  which  exist  can 
accommodate  no  more  than  300  altogether.  The  fact,  however,  that  all  these  are  more  or  less 
eleemosynary  institutions,  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  make  it  quite  unjustifiable  to  legislate  upon 
such  a  basis  of  calculation.  It  would  be  in  effect  to  inaugurate  the  principle  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment may  create  a  mischief,  if  private  charity  may  be  trusted  to  remedy  it,  and  would,  probably, 
have  the  effect  of  supplementing  the  salaries  paid  by  employers,  and  thereby  permanently  reducing 
the  price  of  labour.  But  many,  who  are  well  informed,  and  have  given  the  matter  much  thought, 
do  not  anticipate  any  great  or  general  reduction  in  the  number  of  residents  from  the  introduction  oi 
restrictive  measures.  M.  Levilly  (No.  17)  thinks  that  "most  would  retain  their  present  staff." 
Miss  Newton  (No.  87),  the  intelligent  manager  of  the  Dress  Makers'  Association,  entertains  a 
similar  opinion.  Miss  Le  Plastrier  (No.  80),  the  author  of  letters  to  the  Times  in  1853,  and 
subsequent  writings  on  the  subject,  herself  for  several  years  an  employer,  and  others  who  speak 
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from  an  experience  of  some  years  as  first  hands  in  fashionable  houses,  are  very  confident  that  girls  of  Dress-makers, 

the  class,  of  which  residents  now  consist,  will  not  be  obtained  by  employers,  except  on  the  condition  of 

having  residence  provided  for  them;  and  that  it  is  so  essential  to  employers  to  have  girls  of  that  class  Mr. H. W.Lord. 

about  them,  that  they  will  be  content  to  keep  them  on  those  terms.    Indeed,  the  most  vehement  

opponent  of  any  interference  almost  destroys  the  force  of  his  previous  argument  by  referring  afterwards  C. 
to  the  inconvenience  felt  in  Paris  from  the  existence  of  a  general  system  of  day-workers.  (No.  15.) 

117.  The  dislike  to  any  system  of  inspection  is  very  natural,  and  is  found  in  its  most  genuine  form 
where,  indeed,  there  is  least  need  for  such  a  system, — where  the  kindness  of  treatment,  and  the  atten- 
tion to  little  trifling  comforts,  make  the  privacy  of  the  establishment  more  than  nominally  home-like. 
The  readiness,  with  which  I  have  been  shown  over  such  private  houses,  especially  in  London,  the  dWer 
to  show  me  the  bedrooms  being  in  several  cases  made  without  any  suggestion  on  my  part  of  a  desire  to 
see  them,  leads  me  to  think  that  such  dislike  would  soon  disappear.  1  befieve  that,  if  inspection  were 
judiciously  and  delicately  carried  out,  employers  who  now  have  the  greatest  claim  to  exemption,  would 
be  then  most  ready  to  submit  to  an  ideal  annoyance  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  suffer  from  a  very  real 
grievance  in  establishments  far  difi:erent  from  their  own. 


PART  II.— ON  SEAMSTRESSES,  BOOT-MAKERS,  GLOVERS,  &c. 

118.  In  this  second  part  of  my  report,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  the  occupations  of  young  (See  Evidence, 
women  and  female  children  in  the  various  employments,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to  as  cognate  P-  ^'^•^•) 

to  those  of  the  mantle-makers,  dress-makers,  and  milliners.  In  some  of  them  boys  as  well  as  girls  are 
employed,  but  I  have  thought  it  inexpedient  to  complicate  my  subject  with  any  reference  to  the  evidence 
relating  to  males,  and  purpose  for  the  present  to  confine  my  remarks  wholly  to  the  other  sex. 

119.  These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  the  two  following  divisions*  : — • 

I.  — Tailors,  shirt-makers,  collar-makers,  ladies'  outfitters  (under  clothing,  baby  linen,  &c.),  stay- 
makers,  skirt  (crinoline)  makers,  neck-tie,  hair-net,  belt,  and  brace  makers,  &c. 

II.  — Hatters  (including  cloth  and  boys'  fancy  cap  makers),  bonnet  (straw  and  willow)  and  bonnet- 
shape  makers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  glovers. 

120.  From  the  Census  returns  for  1861  it  appears  that  nearly  300,000  females  in  England  and 
Wales  find  employment  in  these  trades ;  more  than  44,000  of  them  being  under  20,  and  more  than 
10,000  t  under  15  years  of  age. 


121.  Among  all  in  the  first  division  the  sewing  machine  is  very  generally  used  for  every  kind  of  work,  Use  of  sewing 
except  the  very  high  priced,  the  only  articles,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  inapplicable,  being  machine. 

"  skeleton  "  skirts,  and  hair-nets ;  belts  and  braces  also  are  still  hand-made.  By  those  in  the  second 
division  it  is  only  partially  adopted  in  certain  portions  of  the  work,  and  by  bonnet-makers  it  is  not  used 
at  all.  The  "  closing  "  and  ornamental  work  of  "  uppers  "  in  the  boot  trade,  the  binding  of  felt  hats, 
the  stitching  of  cloth  chacos,  and  the  ornamental  work  on  them,  and  on  "  fabric  "  or  stuff  gloves,  are 
commonly  "  machined."  Stuff"  gloves  are  sewn,  and  I  have  seen  even  leather  gloves  of  a  stout  material 
both  sewn  and  ornamented,  by  the  sewing  machine. 

122.  All  these  occupations  are  carried  on  more  or  less  in  the  homes  of  the  workpeople,  and  in  some  Home  work, 
cases  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  place  which  can  be  called  a  factory.   The  usual  course  still 

is  to  collect  a  number  of  sewing  machines  in  one  building  belonging  to  the  principal  employer,  or  to  one 
who  takes  the  work  out  from  him,  and  to  distribute  the  work,  after  it  has  been  machined,  to  be  finished 
by  the  hand  in  the  dwelling  places  of  the  needlewomen.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  the 
machine  is  so  generally  appreciated,  and  has  now  been  brought  to  a  price  within  the  reach  of  so 
many,  that  not  a  few  workpeople  have  machines  of  their  own,  and  are  thereby  not  only  placed  in 
their  former  position  of  being  able  to  put  together  the  whole  garment,  completing  it  throughout,  but 
frequently  do  the  "  machining  "  at  a  small  charge  for  their  neighbours,  who  also  take  work  home  but 
are  not  able  to  afford  to  buy  or  hire  a  machine  themselves. 

123.  This  state  of  things  varies  with  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  period  during  which,  sewing  Tendency  to 
machines  have  been  adopted  in  particular  trades.    In  the  boot  trade  according  to  some  witnesses,  the  factory  .system, 
labour-tide  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  in  the  factory  system,  and  to  be  now  receding  towards  the 

homes  of  the  journeymen,  or  at  all  events  the  small  rooms  of  "  chamber  "  or  "  garret-masters,"  where 
the  numbers  are  limited  to  four  or  five  machinists  and  as  many  hand- workers.  (Nos.  301,  310,  346,  367.) 
Others,  however,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  (Nos.  311,  321,  356.)  In  the  glove  trade,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  sewing  machines  as  are  used  are  to  be  found  exclusively  on  the  premises  of  large  employers ; 
while  tailors  and  shirt-makers  appear  under  conditions  so  varied  as  almost  to  defy  any  generalization 
respecting  them.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  any  opinion,  the  rental  of  premises  required  for 
work-rooms  seems  to  be  the  element  which  ultimately  determines  this  point,  and  consequently  it  is  in 
the  metropolis  that  the  old  system  of  giving  work  out  to  small  employers  and  families  has  been  longest 
retained,  or  earliest  returned  to. 


*  The  evidence  relating  to  the  1st  divi.siou  has  been  chiefly  collected  in  London,  Bristol,  Chatham,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  aftd 
Plymouth  :  the  metropolis  has  furnished  me  with  evidence  under  all  heads  in  the  2nd  division,  but  those  of  "  glovers,"  which  I 
obtained  in  Worcester,  Yeovil,  and  the  neighbourhood.  From  Leicester,  Northampton,  Norwich,  and  Stafford,  I  have  much 
information  as  to  the  boot  trade  :  in  Salford,  Stockport,  and  Oldham,  most  of  my  evidence  as  to  the  hat  trade  was  procured.—  H.W.  L. 

f  This  is  no  doubt  below  the  mark.  In  many  cases  the  children  who  work  at  home  would  not  be  returned  as  exercising  any 
special  trade.  I  give  below  the  numbers  of  female  operatives  in  the  four  of  the  above-mentioned  trades  in  which  they  are 
principally  employed.    The  table  is  compiled  from  the  Census  returns  for  1861  : — 


Occupation. 

All  ages. 

Under  20. 

Under  15. 

Shoemakers  .  -  -  - 
Shirt-makers  and  seamstresses  - 

Tailors  

Glovers    .       -       -       -  - 

119,007 
76,015 
27,.386 
23,605 

10,892 
10,791 
5,759 
6,832 

2,646 
2,014 
863 
2,661 
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Seamstresses, 
&c. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 

"~c. 


Steam  power. 


124.  In  many  provincial  towns,  and  country  places,  where  no  such  thing  as  an  organized  assemblage 
of  needlewomen  to  work  in  one  building  for  fixed_  hours  had  until  late  years  ever  been  heard  of, 
a  revolution  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  is  being  silently  effected.  The  amount  of  capital 
sunk  in  sewing  machines  is  of  itself  some  stimulus  to  production.  The  extraordinary  and  still  in- 
creasing demand  in  foreign,  and  more  especially  colonial,  markets  for  garments  of  English  manufacture 
causes  that  amount  to  be  constantly  progressive.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  after  many  women 
have  learned  the  use  of  the  machine,  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  will  have  continued,  and 
habitual  improvidence  have  ceased,  long  enough  to  enable  each  family  to  have  their  invested  capital  in 
the  shape  of  a  sewing  machine.  It  is  however  already  no  unusual  case  for  sewing  machines  to  be  hired, 
either  from  the  maker's  agent  or  from  the  employer,  at  a  weekly  rent  by  the  workwoman,  who  works  at 
home.  I  have  not  heard  of  rent  being  paid  by  those  who  work  upon  the  premises  of  their  employers, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  now  numerous  employers,  who  have  spacious  premises  and  valuable  machines, 
would  prefer  to  retain  them,  and  have  the  latter,  whether  rented  or  not,  at  all  events  used  under  their 
superintendence.  As  it  is,  in  large  factories,  one  or  more  skilled  mechanics  are  constantly  employed  in 
looking  after  the  machines,  and  only  the  most  skilful  women  are  trusted  even  to  oil  them. 

125.  The  application  of  steam  as  the  motive  power  of  sewing  machines  has  not  yet  met  with  much 
favour;*  several  employers  have  adopted  and  abandoned  it,  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  speed,  and  the 
injury  caused  to  the  lighter  machines  by  the  constant  shaking,  being  the  chief  causes  of  objection. 
At  the  Army  Clothing  Depot  however  this  difficulty  would  seem  to  have  been  overcome.  If  the  plan 
there  adopted,  and  improvements  on  it,  be  generally  applicable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  principle  of  work  in  all  directions.  Even  without  this  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
whole  course  of  trade,  except  that  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  very  cheapest  articles,  tends 
towards  the  collection  of  large  numbers  in  one  place  of  work. 


Age. 


Sex. 


I.  Age. — Sex. 

126.  Some  few  have  begun  to  use  the  sewing  machine  in  a  factory  at  as  early  an  age  as  1 1,  and  even  10, 
but  it  is  not  common  for  any  to  be  machinists  before  the/ are  14  years  old.  Girls  of  10  and  11  frequently 
assist  machinists  by  preparing  their  work  and  winding  the  thread  for  them ;  in  one  case  a  girl  had 
begun  at  8  years  old.  The  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  seems  to  have  considerably  affected  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  boot  trade,  by  enabling  two  or  three  machinists,  of  14  or  IG  years  old, 
with  the  aid  of  one  little  girl  of  9  or  10,  to  do  as  much  "stabbing"  as  30  children  would  have  done 
under  the  old  system.    (Nos.  321,  342.) 

127.  At  home  children  of  8  and  7  help  their  mothers  to  hem  shirts,  to  stitch  cloth  caps,  and  neck-ties, 
to  sew  tapes  on  crinoline  skirts :  one  began  to  make  boot  linings  at  6  years  old,  another  made  fringe 
trimming  at  4  ;  children  of  5  and  6  work  on  belts  and  braces,  at  7  on  chenille  nets,  and  boys  buckram  caps. 
This,  though  home  work,  is  not, mere  family  work;  the  child  of  a  neighbour  is  constantly  had  in  to 
help ;  some  will  hire  two  or  three  such,  and  usually  keep  them  for  the  12  hours  at  work.  Among 
glovers  in  the  Yeovil  district  and  in  Worcestershire,  children  of  8  and  9  are  frequently  employed,  some 
at  even  7  years  of  age,  either  at  home  or  with  three  or  four  others  working  for  a  mistress. 

128.  At  one  work-place  in  London  two  children  of  7  years  old  had  been  employed  to  make  fancy 
straw  edgings  for  bonnets.  Here  20  or  30  persons  were  sometimes  employed,  but  as  a  rule,  where  more 
than  four  or  five  are  employed,  it  is  rare  for  any  child  under  9  to  be  found,  and  few  are  under  10. 

129.  In  most  of  the  large  factories  visited  by  me  all  the  workpeople  have  been  females,  but  at  some 
wholesale  tailors  I  have  found  several  men  working  with  them.  In  the  small  rooms  of  the  journeymen 
tailors,  and  the  "  garret-masters  "  in  the  boot  trade,  this  is  common,  and  where,  as  frequently  happens, 
they  are  not  all  members  of  one  family,  the  same,  or  probably  greater,  dangers  arise  than  those  which 
are  said  to  exist,  where  greater  numbers  congregate.  On  the  premises  of  master  tailors  in  the  retail 
trade  none  but  males  are  employed.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  wholesale  and  slop  trade  that  females  are 
employed  to  make  trousers  and  coats,  their  "  legitimate  "  employment  in  the  ordinary  tailor's  business 
being  solely  waistcoat  making. 

130.  In  most  of  the  other  trades  with  which  I  am  now  concerned  females  are  exclusively  employed, 
except  for  cutting  out,  and  even  when  that  is  not  so,  as  in  the  hat,t  the  bonnet,  and  the  glove  trades, 
the  occupations  of  the  two  sexes  are  so  distinct  as  practically  to  keep  them  apart. 


II.  Number. 

Number.  ,131.  In  large  clothing  factories,  under  the  entire  or  partial  control  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  70  and 

80  are  continually  employed ;  at  the  Axe  Brand,  Chatham,  there  are  as  many  as  100  machinists  alone. 
Smaller  employers  out  of  London,  who  take  work  out  from  wholesale  London  houses,  have  often  40  or 
50  when  they  are  busy.  Even  in  Whitechapel  from  12  to  20  persons  are  not  unfrequently  employed 
on  the  premises  of  one  person. 

132.  So  I  have  found  in  London  factories  from  50  to  150  and  200  females  making  coUars,  shirts,  ladies' 
underclothing,  baby  linen,  neck-ties,  chenille  nets,  and  such  things.  At  a  stay  factory  in  Portsea  60, 
at  another  in  London  110  were  employed,  at  a  third  in  Bristol  as  many  as  300,  nearly  half  of  whom  were 
machinists.  One  crinoline  factory  in  London  employed  150,  and  a  baby-linen  house  at  times  over  100. 
In  many  bqot  factories  80  or  100  are  employed :  one  at  Norwich  has  300 ;  another  at  Leicester  400.  At  a 
hat  factory  in  Salford  more  than  70  women  were  employed,  while  at  Messrs.  Christy's,  at  Stockport, 
more  than  100  were  girls  under  18.  In  the  London  hat  trade  few  females  work  on  the  premises,  but 
willow  bonnet  and  bonnet-shape  makers  in  London  employ  30  and  40  persons  and  in  one  case  100  on 
their  own  premises. 

133.  In  nearly  all  these  instances,  which  I  have  enumerated,  there  are  also  many  small  journeymasters 
and  mistresses  employing  from  6  to  18  persons  on  their  own  premises.    These  sometimes  manufacture 


*  Mr.  Crick's  boot  factory  at  Leicester,  and  Messrs.  Eyland's  warehouse  in  Manchester,  are  the  only  private  establishments  in 
which  I  have  found  steam  power  applied  for  this  purpose  :  there  are  one  or  two  more  in  the  latter  city, 
•f-  "  Planking,"  which  is  hereafter  noticed,  is  for  the  most  part  home-work. 
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for  sale,  but  more  commonly  make  up  the  material,  which  they  take  out  from  some  wholesale  house.  Seamstresses, 
The  employer  of  100  hands  in  "bonnets  "  on  his  own  premises  employs  three  times  as  many  at  their  own  &c. 
dwellings.  At  Messrs.  Holloway's  clothing  factory,  Stroud,  150  were  on  the  premises,  and  the  work  given  jyirHw^Lord 
out  employed  several  hundred  more.    Many  still  give  out  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  their  work,  having  " 
the  material  cut  out  on  the  premises,  and  sent  away  to  the  suburbs  and  country  places  to  be  made  up.  c. 

134.  But  this  is  the  case  to  a  still  greater  extent  where,  as  for  instance,  in  the  clothing,  the  shirt,  and 
the  stay  trades,  what  is  done  in  the  factory  is  only  the  "machining,"  the  "finishing"  being  done  "out." 
In  shirt  making  especially,  the  ordinary  course  is  for  the  front,  collar  band,  and  wristband  to  be 
machined  in  the  factory,  after  which  those  parts  are  distributed  with  the  rest  of  the  material  for  the 
body  to  be  put  together,  and  to  have  the  button  holes  made  and  the  buttons  sewn  on.  Each  shirt  thus 
passes  through  several  hands,  and  the  workwoman  who  is  called  the  shirt  "  maker  "  usually  does  no  more 
than  put  together  the  various  portions  of  which  tlje  garment  is  composed.  In  the  boot  trade  the 
"  uppers,"  made  by  females  in  factories,  are  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases  given  out  to  men  to  have 
the  soles  put  on.  Ladies'  under-clothing  (other  than  skirts  and  stays),  baby  linen,  and  neck-ties  are 
still  for  the  most  part  made  at  the  homes  of  the  workpeople ;  as  also  are  boys'  fancy  caps,  cloth  caps, 
belts,  braces,  leather  and  carpet  slippers,  and  similar  articles. 

135.  The  proportion  of  hand-workers  employed  for  each  machinist  varies  not  only  in  different  trades,  rroportion  of 
but  in  the  same  trade,  in  the  same  locality,  and  at  work  of  the  same  quality,  to  a  degree  which  would  machinists  to 
be  astonishing,  were  it  not  that  all  manufactures  in  which  the  sewing  machine  has  been  adopted  are 

even  yet  in  a  state  of  transition.  At  the  Army  Clothing  Depot  8  hand-workers  are  employed  to 
every  machinist,  when  they  are  "on  great  coats,"  and  12  when  "  on  trousers."  At  other  clothing  esta- 
blishments the  proportion  varies  from  3  to  5  or  6. 

136.  Stay  makers  reckon  two  or  three  needlewomen  to  each  machinist;  of  five  persons  who  make 
ladies'  under-clothing  two  will  be  machinists.  In  boot  factories  the  proportion  is  3  to  2,  2  to  1,  or  4  to  1 ; 
while  in  the  shirt  department  of  the  Army  Clothing  Depot,  after  trying  various  numbers,  from  22  down- 
wards, they  finally  determined  that  the  proj)ortion  of  two  hand-workers  to  each  machinist  was  on  the 
whole  the  best, 

137.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  if  at  all,  the  use  of  machines  has 
reduced  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  trades  above  mentioned.  The  observations  of 
Mr.  Gibbons  (No.  245)  and  of  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (No.  252),  with  reference  to  this  point,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  practical  experience  of  persons  in  the  position 
of  Mrs.  Joseph,  of  Portsea,  or  Mrs,  Caple,  of  Plymouth,  (Nos,  241,  242,)  is  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  employers  on  this  point.  But  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  as  to  this,  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  latter,  "  It  enables  those  who  have  them  to  earn  a  living,  which  none  could  at  their 
"  needles  without  slaving  before." 

III.  Hiring. — Wages. 

138.  The  little  girls  who  assist  the  machinists  are  often  their  relatives,  when  this  is  not  so  they  are  Hiring, 
commonly  hired  and  paid  by  them.    There  seems  to  be  no  regular  system  of  apprenticing  in  any  of 
these  trades,  so  far  as  females  are  concerned,  except  perhaps  the  boot  trade.    Most  of  the  older  ones 

are  piece-workers,  whether  machinists  or  not.    The  workpeople  in  no  case  reside  .  on  the  premises 
where  they  work,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  members  of  a  family  taking  work  home, 

139.  The  name  of  apprentice  is  however  still  maintained  in  many,  and  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of 
an  apprenticeship  for  periods  varying  from  three  and  six  months  to  two  and  three  years  is  in  some  cases 
entered  into.  Shirt  makers  at  Portsmouth,  for  example,  take  one  or  two  and  sometimes  more,  paying 
them  a  small  sum  weekly, "  if  they  have  any  work  to  give  them,  they  do  it,  if  not  they  stop  at  home ; 
"  they  never  live  with  them,"  (No,  241,)  So  in  the  outfitting  work  at  Plymouth,  both  shirts  and 
clothes,  many  take  two  or  three  girls  of  about  14  as  apprentices  for  three  years,  paying  them  Is.  a 
week  for  the  first  year,  2s.  for  the  second,  and  3s.  for  the  third.  One  witness  was  apprenticed  for  12 
months  to  a  waistcoat  maker,  for  whom  she  used  to  work  all  night  through  once  a  week,  she  had  Qd. 
given  her  on  those  occasions,  but  no  other  payment,  (No,  286,)  At  some  boot  factories  machinists 
are  often  apprenticed  *at  14  or  15  for  two  or  three  years,  and  receive  5s,,  7s,,  and  9s.  a  week,  as  they 
advance  during  that  time ;  it  is  said  that  in  some  cases  they  are  bound  to  the  foreman  of  the  room, 
but  in  general  the  machinist  either  learns  of  the  machine  maker  for  a  small  premium,  or  gives  her  work 
for  a  few  months  in  a  factory  in  lieu  of  premium,  and  in  some  instances  pays  a  gratuity  to  the  person 
there  who  instructs  her.  At  Messrs,  Christy's  hat  factory  in  Stockport  the  girls  are  not  apprenticed, 
but  pay  a  small  premium  to  the  women  who  teach  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  earn  something 
for  their  work. 

140.  Children  who  help  bonnet-shape  and  willow  bonnet  makers  are  hired  and  paid  by  those  whom 
they  assist,  some  are  called  apprentices,  and  give  their  time  for  three  months  in  return  for  being  taught, 
but  pay  no  premium.  Where  small  employers  take  apprentices,  a  premium  is  paid  if  they  go  for  six 
months,  but  nothing  if  for  a  year. 

141^  In  the  rare  cases  in  \vhich  cloth  and  boys'  fancy  caps  are  made  in  workrooms,  two  or  three  girls 
of  9  or  10  are  hired  by  each  workman  to  help  him. 

142,  With  regard  to  wages,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  general  conclusion.    In  popular  state-  Wages, 
ments  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  locality  of  the  place  of  work,  and  the  capacity  of  the  worker,  in 

each  case  equally  essential  elements,  are,  one  or  more  of  them,  constantly  disregarded.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  the  cheaper  the  work,  the  less  remunerative  it  is  to  the  worker.  This  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  when,  as  is  the  general  practice,  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  many  of  the  workpeople 
have  of  their  own  accord  expressed  to  me  their  preference  for  working  on  the  lower  of  two  low  priced 
articles,  on  the  ground  that  the  higher  priced  article  required  so  much  more  time  for  its  completion, 
to  cause  less  to  be  earned  in  the  same  hours  at  such  work,  than  at  a  kind  which  could  be  "  run  up  fast." 

143.  In  all  these  trades  the  general  practice  is  to  pay  by  the  piece,  whether  the  work  be  done  at  home 
or  in  a  factory.  The  children,  however,  whether  they  help  machinists  and  others  in  a  regular  workroom, 
or  a  neighbour  in  her  dwelling-room,  are  necessarily  paid  a  weekly  wage,  Basters  of  11  and  12  in  a 
clothing  factory  at  Rochester  have  2s.  and  2s.  Qd.  ;  at- Stroud,  Is,  Qd.  and  Is,  Helpers  of  that  age  in  stay, 
skirt,  and  boot  factories,  get  from  2s.  6c?,  to  4s.  and  5s.  a  week  ;  at  a  bonnet-shape  factory  in  London 
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Seamstresses,  some  had  6s.  and  7s.,  and  one  who  was  only  10  eai-ned  more  than  5s.  a  week.  "  Lashers  and  piecers  off" 

in  the  hat  .trade  at  Stockport  have  Is.  9d.  and  2s.  6d.  a  week  as  half-timers. 
ilr.H.VV. Lord.      l^^-  Shirt  makers  in  the  country  round  Portsmouth  have  sometimes  one  or  two  little  girls,  apprentices 

 1—     in  name,  to  whom  they  pay  Gd.  a  week  for  the  first  two  months  or  so,  and  2s,  a  week  for  some  time  after- 

C.         wards.    Children  of  9  and  10  years  old,  Avho  help  glovers  in  the  country,  have  often  only       a  week; 

as  they  grow  older  they  have  more,  some  Is.  6c?.  and  2s.,  but  several  had  received  only  Is.  3d.  a  Aveek 
at  14,  In  the  belt  and  brace  trade  in  London  I  found  children  of  7  and  8  earning  6d.  a  week,  and  at 
1.3,  Is.  9d.  This  is  usually  home  work,  and  is  poorly  paid  throughout;  a  girl  of  20  in  one  case  was 
paid  only  2s.  Gd.  a  week  by  the  Avoman  in  Avhose  room  she  worked;  but  another,  who  Avas  only  10, 
earned  Is.  8d.  a  Aveek  at  piece-work. 

14-5.  Chenille  netters  at  about  10  have  Is.  6c?.  and  2s.  a  week;  they  are  soon  able  to  "get  on  piece- 
Avork,"  and  at  11  or  12  some  earn  5s.  a  week.  Neck-tie  ends  are  hemmed  by  girls  of  11  and  12  in 
factories  ;  these  are  paid  3s.  and  3s.  Gd.  a  week. 

14G.  In  some  provincial  towns  and  in  small  places  in  London,  machinists  are  paid  by  time ;  at  Gosport 
(clothing  factory),  7s.  6c?.  and  8s.  6d. ;  at  Manchester  (stay  and  skirt  factory),  5s.  Gd.  and  Gs.  ;  at 
Plymouth  and  NorAvich  (boot  and  shoe  factory),  10s.,  and  girls  of  14  and  15,  4s.  and  5s.  a  week.  But 
they  are  more  commonly  paid,  as  hand-workers  are,  by  the  piece.  In  all  these  trades  machinists 
frequently  earn  from  12s.  to  15s.,  and  vary  within  limits  as  wide  as  from  5s.  to  30s.  The  wages  of 
adult  hand-workers  may  be  stated  generally  as  varying  from  6s.  to  18s.  a  week.  Where  they  earn  less, 
it  is  almost  invariably  home  work.  The  evidence  of  a  Avitness  (No.  220),  who  was  working  at  her 
own  home  in  Whitechapel,  may  be  taken  by  one,  who  might  distrust  the  statements  of  employers,  as  a 
fair  independent  proof  of  Avhat  may  be  earned,  even  at  slop  trade.  Her  mother  took  out  work  from  a 
small  master  who  "re-made"  cast-off' garments,  and  she  states  that  by  the  help  of  a  machine,  which  she 
Avorked  herself,  and  three  hand-workers,  12  pairs  of  trousers,  at  lOd.  a  pair,  could  be  done  in  a  day  of 
14  hours.  This,  if  equally  divided,  would  give  2s.  Gd.  a  day,  or  15s.  a  week  to  each  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  machinist  has  always  a  higher  pay  than  hand-workers,  13s.  to  each  day  worker,  and  21s.  to  the 
machinist  would  more  correctly  represent  the  proportionate  earnings.  It  is  true  that  these  people 
did  not  put  their  Avork  Avholly  aside  at  meal-times,  and  worked  at  least  two  hours  more  than  those  who 
Avork  in  wholesale  houses  usually  do ;  but  it  is  easier,  Avith  such  an  instance  in  view,  and  especially 
considering  the  class  of  work,  to  understand  hoAV  a  girl  of  16  can  earn  23s.,  and  a  girl  of  only  13,  10s.  a 
week  by  working  a  sewing-machine  between  8  a.ni.  and  8  p.m.,  allowing  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 
As  a  rule,  Avage  books  in  factories,  Avhen  Avork  is  limited  to  10^  hours  in  the  day,  show  hand- workers 
earning  their  6s.,  8s.,  and  12s.,  and  machinists  their  9s.,  12s.,  15s.,  and  IBs.  a  week. 

147.  I  believe  that  most  wholesale  houses  pay  a  fair  price  to  all  whom  Ihey  employ  directly.  It  is  when 
work  passes  through  several  hands,  each  of  which  is  to  take  its  share  of  profit,  while  only  the  last  does 
the  Avork,  that  the  pay  which  reaches  the  workwoman  is  miserably  disproportioned  to  the  price  paid  by 
the  purchaser  for  the  manufactured  article.  I  have  had  personally  so  many  opportunities  of  inspecting 
Avage  books  in  cases  where,  even  had  it  been  worth  Avhile  to  "  cook  "  accounts  for  me,  my  unexpected 
visit  made  such  a  proceeding  impracticable,  that  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  statement  of  a  lady, 
Avhose  experience  and  kindness  equally  entitle  her  to  credit,  and  say  that  most  cases  of  distress,  if 
propei'ly  sifted,  are  found  to  arise  from  want  of  energy  or  from  inefficiency.  (No.  86a.) 

148.  No  doubt  many  persons  earn  a  miserable  pittance,  especially  in  the  shirt  and  collar  trade,  and  such 
as  belt  and  brace  makers ;  shirt  makers  have  told  me  of  earning  their  8^d.  and  9d.  a  day  in  no  complain- 
ing spirit:  "I  get  ,3s.  and  4s.  a  week  oftener  than  2s.  Gd."  said  one  (No.  165)  disposed  to  make  -  the 
best  of  it.  Gloving  Avomen  also  rarely  make  more  than  4s.  or  5s.  a  Aveek.  This  however  is  all  home 
Avork.  "  All  poorly  jjaid  work,"  observed  the  manager  of  a  large  collar  factory,  "is  home  Avork  and 
"  not  factory  work."  (No.  247.)  This  I  believe  is  so.  From  the  evidence  of  the  work-people  at  their 
OAvn  homes  it  appears  that  in  the  worst  paid  branches  of  needlework,  except  perhaps  brace  making,  a 
workwoman,  of  average  ability  and  industry,  earns  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  Aveek,  if  she  is  well  supplied  with 
work,  reckoning  her  day  at  12  hours  Avith  time  for  meals.  Thus  much  I  think  is  clear,  that  in  trades 
of  this  class  home  Avork  is  as  a  rule  the  least  profitable ;  partly  because  more  time  is  Avasted,  partly 
because  the  cheapest  kind  of  work  is  most  readily  trusted  out  of  the  employer's  custody.  The  result 
is  that  less  is  earned  in  long  hours  at  home  than  in  short  hours  in  a  Avorkroom.  • 

149.  The  scarcity  of  good  hands,  the  general  ignorance,  and  inefficiency  of  those  who  propose  to 
earn  their  living  by  plain  needlework,  are  very  serious  matters,  from  a  social  point  of  view;  and 
the  complaints  are  not  limited  to  employers.  (See  No.  251.) 

150.  With  these  general  statements  1  must  content  myself  and  refer  you  for  further  information  on 
particular  trades  to  the  statements  to  be  found  throughout  the  evidence.  I  may,  however,  observe  that 
the  adult  females  employed  in  some  of  these  trades  as  hand-workers,  who  do  not  use  the  needle,  the 
"  fitters"  in  the  boot  trade,  "  plankers  "  in  the  hat  trade,  ironers  in  the  clothing,  shirt,  and  collar  trades, 
for  instance,  usually  earn  a  higher  wage  than  the  average  needlewomen ;  with  chenille  netters  and  belt 
makers  this  is  not  the  case.  In  all  these  occupations  it  is  the  want  of  continuous  employment,  the 
alternations  between  very  busy  times  and  very  dull  times,  rather  than  the  low  rate  of  wage,  which  causes 
competent  work  peopleto  suffer. 


IV.  Hours  of  Work. 

Factory  A^^ork.  151,  In  large  manufactories  of  cloth  garments  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  seldom  more  than  12  in  the 
— -  day ;  in  London  warehouses  they  are  frequently  less.  In  Manchester,  however,  a  girl  of  13  had  worked  often 
Clothiers.  i'yom  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  (No.  223.)  As  the  scale  of  employment  is  descended,  the  supply  of  work  becomes 
more  irregular,  and  consequently,  while  it  lasts,  the  hours  are  longer.  Thus  at  one  place  in  Chatham, 
where  very  little  work  was  going  on  when  I  visited  it,  they  had  worked  for  three  nights  in  the  previous 
Aveek  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  (No.  228.)  At  an  army  contractor's  two  years  ago  work  had  been  con- 
tinued from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  several  nights  a  week  for  months ;  and  at  another  similar  place  from 
8.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  every  night  in  a  week  but  one,  on  Avhich  they  went  on  all  the  night.  (Nos.  212a.  b.) 

Stays,  Skirts,  152,  The  hours  in  shirt  and  collar  factories  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  among  wholesale 
clothiers.  London  stay  makers  work  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  at  three  periods  of  the  year  for  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  at  most.  Those  are  said  to  be  the  extreme  hours  of  that  trade ;  but  one  witness  had  worked 
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for  a  whole  week  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  at  a  stay  factory  in  Manchester.  (No.  258a.)  Skirt  (crinoline) 
makers  in  some  cases  (No.  259)  have  worked  till  12  at  night  in  London  factories,  and  in  Man- 
chester work  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  was  frequent  only  a  few  years  ago  (No.  264):  one  there  had 
sewed  tucks  at  16  years  old  from  G  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  for  three  weeks  together.  (No.  258.)  But  in  both 
places  it  is  rare  to  work  more  than  13  hours  in  the  day,  including  meal  times,  and  the  usual  hours 
are  less  than  12. 

153.  In  several  boot  factories  in  Stafford  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  "  to  make  7  days  in  6 ;  that  is,  14  hours  Boots 
"  a  day  for  5  days,"  for  3  or  4  weeks  at  a  time  (Nos.  359-361) ;  at  one  in  Norwich,  "  all  were  knocked 

"  up  "  by  working  every  night  for  a  fortnight  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  (No.  849) ;  and  at  another  they 
worked  from  8  a.m.  to  9  and  10  p.m.  for  6  months  together  (No.  350).    In  London  boot  factories  the 
hours  seldom  exceed  1 1  in  the  day ;  in  one,  however,  3  or  4  years  ago,  work  had  gone  on  from  8  a.m.  . 
to  10  p.m.  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year  (No.  308). 

154.  With  willow-bonnet  makers  in  factories  13  hours  is  the  extreme ;  females  who  work  at  hat  manu- 
factories in  the  north  not  unfrequently,  in  the  spring, 'work  for  14  hours  a  day,  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
this  is  also  the  case  in  summer  with  the  machinists,  who  w(h'k  in  glove  factories  in  the  district  of 
Yeovil;  these,  however,  in  some  places  take  three  hours  in  the  day  for  their  meals. 

155.  At  small  workrooms,  and  at  home,  the  hours  are  often  longer.  One  witness,  a  trouser-maker, 
whose  usual  hours,  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  are  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  works  on  Thursdays  till 
12 and  1  a.m.,  and  "pretty  often  all  night."  (No.  220.)  Another  states  that  16^and  18  hours  is  frequent 
with  those  who  work  at  home.  (No.  215.)  Shirt  makers  often  work  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  summer 
(No.  238);  5  or  6  skirt  makers  in  a  garret  in  Manchester,  girls  of  17,  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
generally,  till  10  p.m.  sometimes  (No.  263).  So  in  the  boot  trade  the  hand- workers  for  a  woman,  who 
takes  out  "uppers,"  work  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  the  machinists  going  on  only  from  9  to  9,  except 
her  own  daughter,  who  had  last  year  worked  from  5  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  every  day  but  Saturday  from 
February  to  October.  (No.  308,  and  see  Nos.  301,  368.)  Two  sisters  at  Norwich,  girls  of  18,  who 
work  their  own  machines,  and  employ  6  or  7  fitters  to  help  them,  often  work  during  the  3  summer 
months  from  4  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  (No.  353.)  A  shoe-binder,  aged  14,  "  often  works,  when  Ave  are  busy 
at  home,  from  "  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m."  (No.  281.)  Another  girl,  aged  13,  who  helps  her  father  (No.  309), 
works  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  often.  So  again  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  make  ladies'  under- 
clothing to  work  half  the  night  through.    (No.  251.) 

156.  This  is  the  case  more  particularly,  when  workpeople  are  allowed  to  take  work  home  with  them, 
after  their  day's  work  in  the  factory  is  over.  A  chenille-net  maker  whose  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  after  stating  that  she  gives  her  hands  work  to  take  home  which  shall  last  till  8.30  p.m.,  continues, 
"  Some  of  mine  have  earned  155.  (a  week),  they  would  have  to  work  at  home  late  for  that,  perhaps  till 
"  2  or  3  a.m.,  for  they  will  work  much  more  slowly,  as  they  get  more  tired;  I  know  our  work  takes 
"  double  the  time  after  we  light  up."  (No.  274.)  A  neck-tie  maker,  whose  hours  at  her  place  of 
work  were  from  9  to  9,  often  takes  work  home  four  nights  out  of  the  six,  "  and  till  4  a.m.  often  enough 
"  have  I  gone  on  at  home."  (No.  286.)  So  in  the  slop-trade,  "  we  don't  go  on  more  than  the  12  hours 
"  here,  but  they  are  often  working  for  15  hours  and  more,  for  they  take  work  home."  (No.  216.) 

157.  Some  work,  belt  and  brace  making  especially,  is  so  badly  paid  for  that  the  workpeople  are  obliged 
to  take  it  home,  because  they  cannot  earn  enough  in  the  ordinary  hours  of  many  London  warehouses, 
9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  (No.  246).  It  is  among  these  and  other  poorly  paid  workpeople  that  children's  hours 
of  work  at  home,  and  in  small  work  places,  are  long ;  the  evidence  taken  by  me  at  the  night  school  in 
Golden  Lane  shows  a  number  of  little  girls  from  7  to  13  years  of  age  all  working  at  least  12, 
some  13,  hours  a  day,  and  several  14  hours  on  the  alternate  days,  Saturday  as  well  as  others,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  come  to  the  school  on  the  other  days,  when  they  worked  only  12  hours.  (Nos.  275-282.) 

158.  It  seems  quite  a  common  thing  at  Yeovil  for  the  children,  who  work  at  home  or  three  or  four 
together  for  a  mistress,  to  work  at  8  and  9  years  old  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Some'  have  worked  longei', 
especially  at  home ;  one  of  14  often  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  12  at  night  (No.  374),  and  another,  who 
was  only  9,  and  had  been  two  or  three  years  at  it,  had  worked  all  one  night,  and  from  6  or  7  a.m.  to 
11  and  12  p.m.  on  other  nights  in  the  same  week.  (No.  375.)  When  they  vv^ork  for  a  mistress,  they 
are  usually  "  tasked,"  or  have  so  much  work  given  them  to  get  through  in  their  day.  It  is  said  that 
they  may  go,  when  this  is  done.  If  so,  the  amount  given  would  seem  to  be  calculated  to  last  14 
hours  in  the  hands  of  a  child  of  ordinary  application  and  ability.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  un- 
necessary. One  witness,  who  herself  has  had  four  or  five  girls  at  a  time,  thinks  that  all  the  work  that 
is  wanted  would  be  got  through  between  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  but  the  same  evil  exists  here  as  that  which 
I  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  former  report  with  regard  to  fustian  cutters ;  two  or  three  days  are  wasted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,*  and  consequently  many  at  the  end  work  "  half  the  night,  and  all  night 
"  too  sometimes."  (No.  372.)  At  Worcester  and  Evesham  some  children  had  begun  to  sew  welts  at 
8  or  9,  one  at  7,  years  of  age,  but  they  rarely  work  longer  than  11  or  12  hours  a  day.  (Nos.  397-401.) 


Seamstresses, 
&c. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 


c. 


Bonnets,  Hats, 
Gloves. 


Garret  and 
Home  work. 


Glovers. 


V,  Meal-timks. — Treatment. 

159.  Tea  is  usually  taken  on  the  premises  where  they  work ;  whether  they  go  home  for  dinner  depends 
on  the  distance.  An  hour  is  usually  allowed  for  that  meal  in  factories,  but  at  home  and  in  small  work- 
places all  meals  are  commonly  taken  while  they  are  working,  if  there  is  any  need  for  haste.  A  trouser 
maker  in  Whitechapel  says,  "  We  are  not  two  hours  in  a  week  away  from  work  for  our  meals."  (No.  220.) 
In  some  establishments  no  meal  is  allowed  after  the  5  o'clock  tea,  although  the  work  may  be  continued 
till  11  p.m.  (No.  212  b.)  When  the  ordinary  hour  for  leaving  off  is  7  p.m.,  a  short  time,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more,  is  generally  allowed  for  tea;  but  at  some  places  where  the  usual  hours  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  no  time  is  given  for  tea,  unless  they  work  later  than  7.  In  one  case,  a  boot  factory  at 
Norwich,  the  workwomen  had  nothing  to  eat  after  their  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  w^hen  Avorking  till  9  and 
10  p.m.,  unless  they  brought  something  to  eat  at  their  Avork.  (No.  350.)  The  hasty  manner  in  Avhich 
the  glove  makers  at  Yeovil  frequently  swallow  their  meals,  and  the  habit,  even  among  females,  of 
taking  beer  or  other  stimulants,  in  the  place  of  substantial  food,  to  save  time  are  specially  noticed 
by  Dr.  Tomkyns  (No.  426)  as  productive  of  bad  results.  At  Stoke,  where  the  factory  hours  in  summer 
are  14  in  the  day,  an  hour  is  taken  for  each  of  the  three  meals. 


Meal-times 


See  also  Nos.  274,  296,  as  to  bonnet  shapes  and  chenil'o  nets.- 
L  3 
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Seamstresses,      160.  I  have  not  met  with  any  complaints  of  serious  ill-treatment.    One  witness  speaks  of  its  being 
&c.        more  than  the  children's  lives  were  worth  to  look  up,  if  a  stranger  entered  the  room  of  a  glove  mistress 
iT^Tt   c\       Yeovil,  and  another  mistress  at  Worcester  has  a  character  for  "  thumping,  if  they  don't  attend  " 
(Nos.  374,  397) ;  but  I  believe  cases  of  cruelty  to  be  very  rare. 


C. 

Treatment. 

State  of  place 
of  work. 


VI.  State  of  Place  of  Work. 

161.  In  the  case  of  manufactures,  which  are  carried  on  by  identical  processes  in  the  homes  of  the  work- 
people, in  the  ordinary  dwelling-house  room  of  the  middleman,  and  in  the  large  factory  of  the  warehouse- 
man, it  is  impossible  to  make  any  general  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  workrooms.  Even  in 
spacious  rooms,  where  60  or  100  might  otherwise  work  without  injury,  effective  ventilation  is  still  very 
uncommon.  In  one  newly  built  clothing  factory  in  the  country  the  architect  had  talcen  more  than 
the  usual  precautions  to  ensure  by  means  of  small  perforations  behind  the  skirting  board  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  a  spacious  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  open  gratings  had  been  placed  in  the  ceiling  so  as 
to  allow  the  foul  air  to  pass  through  an  u|)per  room  of  the  same  size,  which  was  excellently  ventilated  by 
shafts  in  the  roof.  Yet  the  lower  room,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  offensively  close  from  the  simple 
cause  that  the  workpeople  in  the  upper  room  had  been  allowed  to  throw  down  the  garments  as  they 
finished  them  so  as  entirely  to  cover  up  the  gratings  from  below. 

162.  Many  large  rooms  have  no  contrivance  for  ventilation  beyond  windows,  some  of  which  will  open,* 
and  here  and  there  a  grdJting  in  the  wall  usually  stuffed  up  with  rags.  In  such,  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  per  head,  when  the  full  complement  of  hands  is  present,  varies  from  210  to  240.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  large  factories,  especially  some  of  recent  construction,  in  which  proper  ventilation  has  been 
secured,  a  good  supply  of  water  laid  on,  and  decent  water-closets  provided ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
whitewashed  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  floors  scrubbed  once  a  week. 

163.  In  smaller  places  defective  ventilation  is  universal.  Many  of  them  are  sleeping  rooms  as  well  as,; 
workrooms,  and  this  not  only  in  the  east  end  of  London.  "Frequently  as  many  as  five  or  six  personsi' 
"  will  be  employed  by  one  man  in  one  room,  which  serves  for  the  sleeping  room  of  the  family  as  well  I 
"  as  the  general  workroom  .  .  .  both  sexes  working  together.  In  fact  two  out  of  three  workplaces  ati 
"  the  West  end,  even  where  they  are  on  the  premises  of  the  master,  are  simply  wretched."  Andi 
again  "there  is  nothing  of  that  kind"  (water-closets,  washing  apparatus,  &c.,)  "in  the  private  houses, 
"  where  they  usually  work,  seldom  even  pure  water."  (No.  221.) 

164.  The  state  of  workrooms  among  the  small  middlemen,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workpeople,  in] 
the  Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel  districts  is  too  well  known  to  require  remark  at  any  length  from  me.  i 
Apart  from  sanitary  questions,  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  desti'uctive  of  all  sense  of  decency 
and  self  respect  than  the  greasy  walls,  the  reeking  atmosphere,  and  filthy  dress  which  appear  to  charac- 
terize the  small  slop  trade  of  that  locality.    The  worst  workroom  in  the  worst  establishment  having  any| 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  factory  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  superior  to  the  home  of  these  people.^ 

165.  So  also  rooms  in'the  low  parts  of  Plymouth,  where  four  or  five,  and  even  nine  or  ten  shirtmakers  j 
work  together,  are  described  as  being  very  dirty  and  small ;  "  You  can  scarcely  breathe  in  them." 
(No.  244.)    I  have  myself  seen  in  London  30  or  40  collar  makers  working  in  very  small,  crowded, 
and  dirty  apartments.    Crinoline  skirt  makers  are  better  off,  as  the  large  frames  or  blocks,  on  which  j 
the  "skeleton"  skirts  are  made,  and  the  others  "steeled,"  take  up  much  space.    In  one  case  anl 
employer,  who  showed  me  with  some  pride  the  very  airy  and  clean  workrooms  in  which  his  skirts 
were  made,  did  not  appear  to  realize  the  painful  contrast  afforded  by  the  collar  makers  employed  in  his  i 
own  premises  in  another  street. 

166.  Boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  staymakers,  hatters,  and  straw  and  willow  bonnet  makers  oftenj 
work  in  very  close  and  unwholesome  places,  even  where  40  or  50  persons  are  employed  in  the  aggre- 
gate on  the  premises. 

167.  In  all  these  cases  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  tends  to  increase  the  bad  effect  of  overcrowdedi| 
rooms,  by  causing  an  excessive  consumption  of  gas  when  the  days  are  short;  in  some  places  gas  is! 
economized,  and  so  far,  health  protected,  by  turning  two  machines  back  to  back  and  having  one  gasil 
jet  between  them,  but  the  ordinary  rule  is  for  each  machine  to  have  a  separate  gas  jet.  The  jet,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  commonly  has  no  chimney,  and  very  rarely  a  screen  or  shade.  The  effect  of  entering*  j 
a  low-pitched  workroom,  where  30  or  40  machinists  are  working  under  such  conditions,  at  as  early  an . 
hour  as  half-past  5  p.m.  in  the  month  of  November  is  almost  overpowering.  From  my  own  experience] 
of  the  particular  workroom  I  can  well  believe  that  the  account  given  by  the  witness  No.  38  is  by  no  j 
means  an  over  statement. 

168.  I  have  selected  from  my  notes  of  different  trades  some  dimensions  f  of  workrooms  of  a  class  inter-, 
mediate  between  the  factory  and  the  dwelling-room.    They  are  typical  of  the  very  numerous  cases  in  j 
which  the  common  sitting-rooms  or  bed-rooms  of  a  small  private  residence  have  been  appropriated  j  j 
solely  to  purposes  of  work  ;  a  state  of  things,  even  now,  not  wholly  confined  to  small  employers. 


Occupation. 

Locality. 

Nmnber  of 
Persons. 

Cubic  Feet  per 
Head. 

Tailor      -       -       -    *  - 

Whitechapel  -       -  - 

13 

70 

Chenille-net  maker    -       -  - 

Cripplegate    -       -  - 

10 

72 

Boot-finisher  ... 

Leicester 

13 

73 

Boot-closer      -       -       -  - 

City  Road      .       -  - 

10 

83 

Bonnet-maker  -       -       -  - 

Goswell  Road  -  - 

9 

85 

Boot-closer       -       _       -  . 

Norwich  - 

24 

90 

Shirt-maker     -       -       -  .. 

Hoxton  -       -       -  - 

10 

90 

Tailor  - 

Chatham  - 

30 

108 

Hatter     -       _       .       .  . 

Southwark  - 

13 

176 

*  In  one  case  an  employer,  proud  of  the  size  of  his  room,  observed  that  sufficient  ventilation  was  obtained  from  the  windows 
which  were  very  large.    We  tried  to  open  four  in  succession,  but  the  bolts  were  rusted  and  immovable. — H.  W.  L. 
t  These  rooms  are  rarely  more  than  Si  feet  high  ;  several  visited  by  me  were  only  a  few  inches  more  than  7. 
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Seamstresses, 
&c. 

VII.  Nature  of  Occupation.   

169.  The  work  of  the  machinist,  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  concerned,  varies  very  httle  in  Mr  JLW\Lord. 
the  different  occupations  in  which  the  machine  is  used.    In  the  hat  trade  the  sewing  machine  is  used  only  q 

for  felt  hats  ;  the  sewing  of  the  silk  into  the  shape  for  blocking,  the  lining,  binding,  and  fastening  the  inside  Sewing  Ma- 
band,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  silk  hat,  is  all  handwork  of  women  seldom  much  under  18  years  of  age.  chines. 
Tailors,  staymakers,  and  boot  makers  as  a  rule  use  heavier  machines  than  shirt  and  collar  makers. 

170.  Wherever  machines  are  used,  the  younger  ones  usually  baste  the  work,  and  otherwise  prepare  it 
for  the  machine  by  lightly  tacking  it  together.  They  also  wind  the  thread  on  reels,  sew  tapes  on  skirts, 
put  in  the  pockets  and  linings  of  trousers,  and  help  with  their  needle  in  many  other  ways.  In  some 
clothing  factories  they  have  to  press  the  seams,  but  I  have  not  found  any  using  a  heavy  iron  for  that 
purpose,  or  subjected  to  the  great  heat  of  the  regular  ironing  room. 

171.  The  labour  of  pressing  is  considerable,  irons  being  often  8  lbs.  in  weight.  The  heat  from  the  stoves  ironing, 
in  the  ironing  room  is  also  very  great,  and  when,  as  is  commonly  the  case  among  "  small  employers," 

there  is  but  one  room  for  all  purposes  of  work,  this  contributes  much  to  the  general  unhealthiness  of 
the  place.  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  much  worse  that  becomes,  when  the  workroom  is  likewise  the 
only  sleeping  apartment  of  those  who  occupy  it. 

172.  The  turning  thick  trousers  inside-out  for  the  purpose  of  ironing,  is  noticed  as  being  very  fatiguing 
to  the  ironers,  and  the  lime  dust,  which  is  driven  out  of  the  common  "  native  "  moleskin,  while  it  undergoes 
this  process,  is  said  to  make  them  very  thirsty  (No.  225) ;  I  have  myself  seen  this  dust  lying  quite 
thickly  in  an  ironing  room,  which  was  well  ventilated,  and  the  women's  dresses  were  as  white  as 
millers'.  In  many  places,  however,  each  person  irons  her  own  work ;  at  the  establishment,  to  which  I 
last  alluded,  the  ironers  were  a  distinct  body. 

173.  Among  glovers  a  peculiar  mode  of  finishing  is  adopted  called  ironing;  the  iron  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  hand,  and  is  commonly  heated  in  a  fire,  after  which  it  is  fixed  at  the  edge  of  a  table,  at  an  angle  of 
about  60°  with  the  surface,  over  which  it  inclines;  the  finisher,  frequently  a  young  woman  of  16  or  17, 
stands  at  the  table  and  draws  the  glove  over  the  iron,  powdering  it  with  French  chalk,  which  she  rubs 
in  with  a  soft  pad.  Mr.  Seaward's  plan  (No.  378)  of  heating  hollow  hands  with  steam  seems  to  lessen 
the  fatigue  of  the  finisher,  and  avoid  the  heat  caused  by  the  fire  in  the  room  and  the  nature  of  the 
operation. 

174.  The  ironing  room  in  collar  factories  is  generally  separate  from  the  other  workrooms,  when  both  are 
on  the  same  premises,  but  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  most,  the  collars,  which  are  kept  in  stock  unwashed, 
are  "  got  up  "  ofi"  the  premises,  as  they  are  required. 

175.  In  this  manufacture  the  material  is  first  damped,  the  collar  and  band  are  then  cut  by  means  of  a  Collars,  &c. 
knife  and  a  block,  a  dozen  set  a  time :  after  being  dried  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  needlewomen ; 

one  turns  the  edges  in,  a  second  tacks  them  lightly,  a  third  fastens  the  band  oh,  a  fourth  puts  the  button- 
holes in,  and  a  fifth  does  the  machine  work  for  the  finishing  and  ornamental  work.  In  shirt  making 
also  the  material  is  cut  out  on  the  premises  of  the  wholesale  manufacturer,  even  though  it  is  dis- 
tributed many  miles  away  to  be  put  together. 

176.  Childj-en  cut  the  willow  cloth  into  strips  for  willow  bonnet  makers  and  double  each  strip;  those  Bonnets,  Hats, 
who  help  bonnet-shape  makers  sew  the  wire  round  the  crowns,  and  the  crown  to  the  front ;  they  also  &c. 

trim  with  scissors  the  buckram  crowns,  after  they  have  been  hot-pressed  into  their  proper  shape. 
Children  also  sew  the  inside  leather  band  round  the  edge  of  felt  hats  ;  very  young  ones  sew  the 
lining  and  cardboard  of  boys'  fancy  caps. 

177.  In  the  Stockport  district,  where  felt  hats  are  made,  girls,  sometimes  as  young  as  13  or  14,  are 
employed  at  home  in  what  is  termed  "  planking."  This,  so  far  as  females  are  concerned,  is  home  work, 
and  is  done  in  sheds  attached  to  the  dwelling  house.  Several  plankers  of  both  sexes  stand  at  a 
table  shaped  like  an  inverted  hexagonal*  limpet  shell ;  from  the  edge  of  this  six  plane  surfaces  slope 
down  towards  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  cauldron  of  water  with  some  chemical  ingredients  (sulphuric 
acid)  kept  at  a  very  high  temperature  by  a  fire  or  gas  below.  Each  planker  has  a  separate  plane, 
and  from  time  to  time  dips  the  felt  into  this  liquid,  and  rolls  it  on  her  plane  to  full  it,  manipulating 
it  so  as  to  harden  it,  and  reduce  it  to  the  requisite  dimensions. 

178.  Netting  chenille  for  hair  nets  is  also  a  common  occupation  for  very  young  children.  These 
and  the  other  occupations,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  noticing  their  age,  do  not  need  further  description. 
The  work  of  those  who  sew  gloves  at  home  in  country  places  requires  more  particular  observation,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  here,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  whole  process  of  glove 
making. 

179.  The  leather  after  undergoing  various  processes,  which  are  performed  on  it  by  men,  reaches  the  Gloves, 
cutting  shop,  where  it  is  cut  with  shears  into  pieces  of  oblong  shape,  or  into  strips ;  from  the  latter  are 
formed  the  fourgets  and  thumbs  ;  the  former  are  stamped  or  punched  out  by  means  of  a  die  called  a 

"  web  "  and  a  hand  press,  like  a  printing  press :  the  palm,  back,  and  fingers,  which  are  thus  in  one  flat 
piece,  are  then  rolled  up  with  the  other  parts  and  given  out  to  be  sewn,  the  backs  having  been  first 
given  out  to  be  pointed  or  tamboured,  as  the  case  may  be. 

180.  The  tambour  frame  is  similar  to  that  formerly  used  by  ladies  for  embroidery,  the  glove  being 
stretched  horizontally  between  four  bars  of  wood  fixed  on  uprights,  and  a  very  fine  crochet  needle 
used  to  form  a  chain  stitch. 

181.  By  pointing  is  meant  the  plain  sewing  on  the  back,  this  is  usually  done  by  the  aid  of  what  is 
called  an  "  engine,"  the  old  pad  having  disappeared.  The  engine  consists  of  a  small  brass  vice  with 
grooves  or  teeth  on  each  side,  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  slight  wooden  stem,  which  springs  from  a  flat  stand; 
the  teeth  open  and  close  by  means  of  a  spring  worked  by  the  foot.  The  whole  instrument  is  very  small 
and  light ;  when  in  use  the  girl,  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  holds  the  stem  between  her  knees,  her  feet  being 


Or  octagonal. 
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Stays,  Boots, 
Skirts. 


on  the  stand ;  the  back  of  the  glove  is  firmly  held_  between  the_  teeth  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  top 
of  them,  the  needle  is  then  passed  through  each  pair  of  grooves  in  succession,  and  the  silk  sewn  over. 

182.  For  tambouring  leather  gloves  the  sewing  machine  *  has  been  adopted,  but  is  not  in  general  use. 
The  young  women,  whom  I  saw  using  it,  were  over  20  years  of  age ;  they  were  all  employed  in  factories. 
The  plate  of  the  machine  is  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  is  usually  the  case ;  this  is  so  arranged  in 
order  that  the  elastic  material  may  be  held  at  a  proper  tension  on  each  side  of  the  plate  by  the 
operator. 

183.  Children  also  find  employment  in  stay  factories,  in  scraping  the  whalebone  and  wrapping  it  in  thin 
paper,  in  "  cottoning "  or  drawing  threads  through  the  gores  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional 
strength  to  the  article,  and  in  stamping  the  metal  eyelets  with  a  hand  press.  Older  ones  insert  the 
bones  and  busk. 

184.  In  the  boot  trade  children  "  tie  knots  "  in  the  ends  of  the  thread,  which  the  machinist  leaves  un- 
fastened ;  they  also  ink  the  edges ;  put  in  eyelets  and  laces,  sometimes  dust  stock  in  the  warehouses,  &c. 
Girls  of  14  sometimes  work  as  fitters;  for  this  purpose  they  use  a  knife  and  paste,  and  a  last. 

185.  Skeleton  skirts  are  made  by  girls  of  15  and  upwards  ;  the  waistband  is  put  on  round  the  top  of 
large  wooden  "  blocks  "  or  frames,  over  which  hang  several  vertical  tapes  fastened  to  the  band ;  a  coil 
of  covered  wire  lies  on  the  floor,  from  which  the  worker  breaks  off  the  length  required  to  form  the 
hoops,  attaching  it  to  each  tape  at  the  point  of  contact  by  means  of  small  brass  clips,  which  she 
closes  over  the  stuflF  with  pincers.  Skirts  of  the  other  kind  also  are  mounted  on  blocks,  in  order  to 
have  the  flat  steel  hoops  inserted,  after  the  tapes  have  been  put  on  by  the  machinist. 


VIII.  Effect  of  Employment  upon  Physical  Condition. 


Sewing 
machines. 


186.  The  contrast  in  personal  appearance  presented  by  those  who  work  in  large  well  ventilated  rooms, 
when  compared  with  the  ordinary  type  of  journeymen  and  assistants,  who  work  at  home,  or  in  small 
places  of  middlemen,  is  very  remarkable.  The  superintendent  of  the  factory  at  Pimlico  (Army  Clothing 
Depot)  states  that  a  decided  improvement  in  health  is  perceptible  in  a  month  or  two  after  their  coming 
there  to  work.  (No.  212.) 

187.  The  general  impression  is  in  favour  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  on 
the  health  of  the  people,  when  the  other  conditions  of  labour  are  favourable  to  health,  and  the  hours  of 
work  are  moderate.  One  employer,  who  on  this  point  states  his  wife's  opinion  as  well  as  his  own,  does 
not  think  married  women  fit  for  that  work.  (No.  225.)  One  witness  (a  hand-worker)  states  the  effect 
at  the  "  monthly  times"  to  be  bad.  She  had  spoken  of  her  sister's  health  as  "nothing  near  so  good 
"  as  it  was."  (No.  238.)  On  the  other  hand  women  are  said  to  have  worked  machines  to  within  a 
day  'or  two  of  their  confinement  without  any  ill  effect.  (No.  301.)  Another  employer  states  that 
those  who  stand  are  more  healthy  than  those  who  sit  (No.  226),  but  among  the  girls  themselves  I 
have  found  opinions  differ  on  this  point.  (Nos.  203,  257,  261.)  It  is,  howevei-,  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  only  case  of  one,  who  had  worked  as  long  as  10  years  at  the  machine,  is  not  favourable  (No.  214)  ; 
most  whom  I  have  asked  as  to  this  have  worked  from  two  to  four  years  only,  none  more  than  seven, 
with  this  exception ;  she  was  only  25  years  old. 

188.  One  in  a  shirt  factory,  who  had  worked  for  seven  years,  states  that  many  cannot  stand  it  longer 
than  that  (No.  234).  She  found  it  very  tiring  even  for  the  hours  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  after  working 
long  on  dark  work  her  eyes  got  dull.  This  witness  looked  very  delicate.  One  of  her  companions 
referring  to  her,  said,  "  Some  are  naturally  delicate,  their  eyes  suft'er,  and  they  get  very  tired;"  and 
another,  while  she  stated  that  she  had  worked  for  three  years,  and  was  as  strong  as  ever,  said  she 
herself  got  very  tired,  when  she  worked  till  10  p.m.  (No.  236.)  The  case  of  spitting  blood — a  machinist 
in  a  small  crinoline  factory — (No.  261)  appears  exceptional. 

189.  The  shaking  of  the  machines  is  stated  by  a  staymaker  to  be  very  wearying,  but  to  have  no  par- 
ticular effect,  and  the  cutting  out,  on  which  this  witness  was  engaged,  tired  her  much  more  than  working 
the!,treddle  did  (No.  258  a).  Several  employers  observed  that  the  machinists  had  better  health  now 
than  the  hand-workers  used  to  have;  and  one,  a  manufacturer  of  stays  (No.  252),  states  that  after 
special  inquiry  he  finds  that  in  his  factory  fewer  machinists  than  hand-vv'orkers  are  absent  from  illness. 
The  opinion  of  a  manager  of  a  large  boot  factory  at  Norwich  is  directly  opposed  to  this,  and  is  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  figures,  which  he  adduces.  (No.  343.)  Several  foremen  observe  that  machinists  in 
this  trade  are  more  healthy  than  the  shoe  binders  of  former  days  were,  and  attribute  it  reasonably  enough 
to  their  having  more  air  and  exercise,  and  being  able  by  means  of  higher  wages  to  have  better  food 
and  dress.  At  the  same  time  they  find  themselves  very  tired  after  working  from  9  to  9  (No.  301  a.) ; 
and  "don't  know  how  to  stand  sometimes,"  wlien  they  have  been  going  on  from  8  a.m.  to  9  and  10  p.m. 
(No.  350.)  Mr.Walden  (No.  323),  of  Northampton,  thinks  8  hours  a  day  quite  long  enough,  and  10  hours 
too  long  (and  see  No.  341.)  The  manager  at  Messrs.  Homan's  factory  atNorwich  found  so  many  made 
ill  by  working  only  one  hour  over-time,  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  that  he  had  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether. 
(No.  343.)  Cases  of  pei'sons  of  consumptive  tendency  suffering  from  stooping  and  of  affection  of 
the  eyes  have  also  occurred.  (Nos.  303,  304,  348,  355,  &c.)  The  latter  is  especially  noticed  in  the 
case  of  those  who  work  on  the  patent  or  enamelled  leather,  used  in  the  export  trade  for  ladies'  boots, 
the  front  or  "  vamp  "  of  which  is  ornamented  with  elaborate  patterns  sewn  in  white  silk.  (Nos.  344,  353.) 

190.  The  opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  by  no  means  adverse 
to  the  sewing  machine.  Dr.  Ord,  whose  experience  is  recorded  in  this  year's  report  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council,  has  made  this  a  special  subject  of  inquiry,  and  is  satisfied  that  its  influence 


It  is  also  used  for  a  species  of  pointing,  in  •wliich  the  silk  is  sewn  "  through  and  through,"  and  not  "  over.'' 
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is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.    Dr.  Tripe,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hackney,  who  at  my  Seamstresses, 

request  was  good  enough  to  make  similar  inquiries,  is  informed  that  they  all  feel  better  and  look  better, 

after  they  have  got  accustomed  to  the  work.  _  (No.  414.)    On  this  subject  I  consulted  several  medical  Mr.lLW.Lord. 

gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  where  machinists  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  the  manufacture  of  

boots,  but  found  that  their  remarks  were  generally  directed  against  the  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  C. 
state  of  the  premises  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  employment.    (Nos.  422-425.)* 

191.  It  has  been  observed  in  one  case  that  the  needlewomen  suffer  more  from  colds  than  machinists 
who  work  in  the  same  room,  (No.  233.)  On  the  other  hand  needlewomen  who  worlc  at  home  in  the 
coimtry  are  less  susceptible  of  cold  than  those  who,  though  day  workers,  are  for  the  day  employed 
in  houses  of  business  in  provincial  towns.  (No.  251.) 

192.  The  badness  of  the  size  used  in  stiffening  the  material,  of  which  the  coarse  kind  of  stays  is  made, 
is  noticed  as  being  actually  unwholesome,  and  causing  sickness  and  fainting  among  the  workpeople 
(No.  252) ;  a  similar  cause  in  the  case  of  inferior  fustians  has  also  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  or 
two  employers  as  productive  of  similar  results.    (No.  225.)  . 

193.  Women,  who  "plank"  felt  hats,  do  not  complain  of  the  steam  from  the  "kettle"  as  being  un- 
wholesome. Willow  and  straw  bonnet  makers  find  their  shoulders  become  very  cramped  and  their 
fingers  very  sore.  (No.  300.) 

194.  The  little  children  who  work  at  home  at  glove  sewing  suffer  very  much,  if  not  at  the  time,  at  all 
events  when  the  seeds  of  ill  health  sovvu  in  the  long  hours  of  sedentary  employment  have  grown  with 
their  growth  into  womanhood.  Apart  from  any  special  effect  of  stooping  at  the  "engine,"  or  at  a 
later  age  over  the  tambour  frame  (Nos.  397,  398,  400),  or  of  injury  to  the  eye  from  "having  to  look  so 
"  long  at  the  bright  brass  "  teeth  of  the  engine  (Nos.  373,  374),  the  mere  work  of  children  for  so 
many  hours  has  its  wonted  effect  in  the  lovv^  tone  of  health,  the  feeble  "delicate  "  constitution  of  after- 
life. Taking  up  as  I  did  this  inquiry  into  the  glove  trade,  while  the  details  of  the  milliners'  and  dress- 
makers' evidence  were  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  physical  results, 
and  even  of  the  modes  of  expression,  the  vague  phrases  popularly  used  to  denote  that  weakly  state 
which  does  not  get  a  name.  To  Dr.  Greenhowe's  Appendix  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Privy  Council  (18G0,  p.  187),  I  beg  to  refer  to  you  on  this  point ;  with  his  remarks  Dr.  Torakyns 
(No.  42G),  after  17  years'  experience  as  a  miedical  practitioner  at  Yeovil,  generally  coincides. 

IX.  Moral  Condition. 

-  195.  Tailors'  morals  are  said  to  have  improved  so  far  as  drunkenness  is  concerned,  but  even  on  the 
showing  of  the  witness  who  makes  the  statement  things  might  be  better  than  they  are.  "  I  have  had 
"  some  of  my  best  workwomen,  fine  handsome  girls  and  decently  educated,  bring  bottles  full  of  drink 
"  in  their  pockets,  and  chuck  them  over  the  roof  when  they  had  emptied  them."  (No.  221.) 

19G.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  sexes  in  tailors'  rooms.  It  is  almost 
peculiar  to  that  trade,  so  far  as  workrooms  on  any  scale  much  beyond  an  ordinary  dwelling  room  arc 
concerned,  and  even  in  such  the  exceptions  are  frequent  enough  to  show  that  it  might  with  a  little  care 
be  wholly  avoided. 

197.  The  machinists  are  always  said  to  be  the  most  "intelligent"  and  "smartest"  (Nos.  22-5,  256) ; 
and  my  own  observation  has  fully  confirmed  this.  Whether  their  moral  character  is  also  superior  is  a 
matter  on  which  it  would  be  idle  and  fallacious  to  make  any  assertion.  There  is  too  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  girls  who  are  employed  in  all  these  occupations  are,  as  a  class,  noted  for  loose  language 
and  light  behaviour.  Mr.  Black,  of  Rochester  (No.  225),  found  that  they  used  very  bad  language 
at  first;  he  had  succeeded  in  checking  that  to  some  extent,  but  other  employers,  it  would  seem,  are 
less  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  their  position. 

198.  Several  witnesses  comment  in  strong  language  on  the  "incalculable  mischief"  produced  among 
v/orking  girls  of  this  class  by  "  those  terrible  places,"  as  one  calls  them,  the  music  halls  and  dancing 
saloons.  (Nos.  86a,  298.) 

1  99.  With  these  girls,  as  with  those  of  a  higher  social  standing,  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  Report,  love  of  dress  is  the  besetting  sin ;  "  every  sixpence  goes  upon  their  backs ;  "  but  stay- 
makers,  of  whom  this  was  said,  are  not  peculiar  in  this  respect.  The  amount  of  ffioney  spent  on  dress 
among  the  glovers  at  Yeovil,  a  class  which  is  by  no  means  highly  paid,  was  said  to  be  incredible,  and 
the  trade  has  there  achieved  so  unenviable  a  notoriety,  that  one  young  woman  assured  me  she  could 
got  no  exercise,  because  she  bad  to  work  all  day,  and  it  was  not  respectable  to  be  out  in  the  evening. 
(No.  373,  and  see  387,  388.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Evesham  also,  where  that  trade  is  largely 
carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  workpeople,  the  state  of  morals  appears  to  be  equally  low.    (No.  401.)  ' 

200.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  experience  of  the  mistress  of  the  Golden  Lane  Night  School 
(No.  283)  is  that  those  who  wurk  away  from  home  are  more  neat  and  clean  and  superior  in  general  tone 
of  character  to  those  who  work  at  home.  No  doubt  the  children  v/ho  attend  that  school  are,  as  a  class, 
employed  upon  only  the  lowest  and  worst  paid  work;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  home  influence 
among  workpeople  of  a  higher  grade  in  many  cases  conduces  but  little  to  the  development  of  either 
moral  or  religious  qualities. 

201.  Many  are  still  utterly  without  education.    At  Mr.  Black's,  of  Rochester,  a  favourable  specimen,  Education, 
very  few  could  write  ;  two  girls  of  12  and  one  of  14  were  unable  to  read.   At  a  clothing  establishment 


*  In  consequence  of  finding  an  impression  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  east  end  of  London  that  the  surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  had  pronounced  against  the  vise  of  the  machine,  I  availed  myself  of  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ord  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  rumour,  and  learned  through  him  fi-om  Mr.  Sidney  Jones,  the  assistant  surgeon  there,  who  alone  sees  the  out-patients,  that  it 
has  no  foundation.  That  gentleman  states  that  in  two  recent  cases,  when  the  bursa  patelte  had  been  inflamed,  he  had  recommended 
the  disuse  of  the  machine,  but  his  observations  are  not  yet  matured  for  the  purpose  of  any  generalization  as  to  bursal  disease. 

2.  M 
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•Seamstresses    at  Manchester  I  found  two  girls  of  14,  and  one  of  17,  who  could  not  read.    At  a  boot  factory  in 
&c.      '   Norwich  out  of  20  girls  whose  ages  varied  from  16  to  20,  seven  could  not  read;  another,  who  was  13, 

  had  never  been  even  to  Sunday  school.    The  state  of  ignorance  among  the  crnioline  skirt  makers  is 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  ^^^^  ^jjg  subject  of  strong  comment  by  one  employer.  (No.  260.)    One  girl  at  his  works,  who  was  over 
~  13  could  not  read  the  word  "shilhng"  in  large  type.    So  among  willow  and  straw  bonnet  makers, 

some  of  14  and  15  were  unable  to  read,  and  young  women  earning  1/.  a  week  could  not  write  their 
names.  An  employer  of  girls  in  chenille-net  making  had  no  idea  that  people  were  so  ignorant,  until 
she  beo-an  that  business;  "not  one-half  of  them  can  read."  (No.  274.)  So  cloth  and  boys'  fancy  cap 
makers^  girls  of  18  and  20,  cannot  read. 

202.  Very  interesting  evidence  on  this  point  is  given  by  the  inteUigent  mistress  of  the  Golden  Lane 
Night  School  with  reference  to  the  commoner  class  of  workers.  She  states  that  out  of  200  girls  there 
between  9  and  15  years  of  age,  the  majority  of  whom  are  employed  in  shops  and  manufactories  during 
the  day,  two-thirds  could  not  say  their  alphabet  when  first  admitted;  and  yet  all  but  about  a  dozen  of 
these  had,  before  they  had  gone  to  work,  attended  a  day  school  of  some  kind.  (No.  283.) 

203.  It  is  among  the  glovers  in  country  districts  that  the  evils  produced  in  a  population,  which  may 
be  said  to  work  constantly  from  eight  years  of  age,  become  conspicuous.  The  evidence  of  the  mistresses 
of  the  two  National  schools  for  girls  at  Yeovil  shows  this  state  of  things:  150  under  7,  and  92  over  7 
years  old,  attending  them,  and  of  these  only  12  over  10  years  of  age;  12  girls  between_  12  and  14, 
who  had  for  a  few  months  attended  one  of  these  schools  for  half  the  day,  "  could  only  read  imperfectly, 
"  and  not  one  could  write."  (Nos.  384,  385.)  So  in  the  Sunday  school  very  many  are  found  to  be 
"  wholly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  facts  of  Scripture  history,"  and  it  is  necessary  to  teach  reading 
and  spelling  on  the  Sunday,  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  little  instruction,  that  an 
attendance  confined  to  Sunday  school  admits  of  At  Stoke,  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Yeovil,  containing 
1,400  inhabitants,  there  is  not  even  a  National  school  in  existence.  (No.  389.) 

204.  Upon  this  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  E.  Bostock  (No.  356)  and 
Mr.  Walker  (No.  31 1),  on  the  applicability  of  the  half-time  system  to  children  engaged  in  tlie  boot  trade. 
Messrs.  Christy  have  already  adopted  a  half-time  system  of  their  own  in  their  hat  manufactory  at 
Stockport,  which  works  excellently  (No.  292),  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  occupations 
of  the  young  ones  in  any  other  branch  of  my  present  subject  to  make  the  plan  of  relays  less 
applicable  to  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Henry  W.  Lord, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


EVIDSNOE  upon  the  MAHUFAGTUKE  of  WEARING  APPAKEL, 

by  Mr.  H.  W.  LORD.  Dress^ker.. 

  London. 

PART  I.    ON  DRESS-MAKERS,  MANTLE-MAKERS,  AND  MILLINERS.  Mr.H.w.Lord. 
Madame  Elise,  RegejNT  Street.    (November  1863 — April  1864.)  c. 

With  regard  to  this  establishment  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks,  which  will  be  more  appro- 
priate in  this  place  than  in  my  report. 

The  protracted  absence  of  the  principal  through  illness  on  the  continent  caused  this  to  be  the  last 
place  of  its  class  which  I  visited  at  the  West  End.  In  the  meantime  I  received  from  various  persons 
very  different  accounts  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  premises,  of  the  system  pursued  there,  and 
of  the  habits  and  character  of  "  the  house."  I  have  abstained  from  referring  in  my  report  to  any 
statement  concerning  such  matters,  whether  made  by  a  member  of  the  establishment  or  not.  My 
reason  is  simply  this,  that  I  preferred  to  rely  upon  other  parts  of  my  evidence,  and  not  to  draw  any 
illustrations  from  a  source  which,  it  might  be  thought,  was  exceptional,  and  which,  after  the  events  of 
last  season,  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  untrustworthy. 

My  visits  were  made  on  five  distinct  occasions,  twice  unexpectedly.  I  have  twice  been  over  the 
house,  and  have  examined,  both  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Isaacson  or  his  housekeeper,  and  alone  in  a 
private  room,  many  of  those  who  are  employed  there,  some  selected  by  him,  others  by  myself.  I 
have  also  questioned  many  girls  in  other  places  of  business,  both  in  London  and  the  country,  Avho 
had  been  before  in  the  employment  of  Madame  Elise.  Most  of  them  have  spoken  of  her  establishment 
as  decidedly  superior  to  others,  of  which  they  had  had  experience.  All  considered  the  milliner's  work- 
room, and  some  of  the  bed-rooms,  to  be  much  overcrowded  in  the  season,  and  with  that  opinion  my 
own  coincides.  But  as  to  the  hours  of  work  and  various  domestic  grievances  there  has  been  great 
exaggeration,  and  some  statements,  received  by  me  at  second  hand,  have  turned  out  after  careful 
inquiries  to  be  altogether  false.  On  the  whole  1  believe  that  the  evidence  of  the  following  witnesses  is 
substantially  correct. 


1.  Mr.  Isaacson. — We  have  from  70  to  80  residents 
and  about  25  day-workers  in  the  season.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  our  numbers  throughout  the 
year. 

We  do  everything  we  can  to  make  those  who  live 
with  us  comfortable,  and  to  keep  them  respectable. 
We  have  only  been  in  the  business  since  1859,  and 
we  have  spent  1,600/.  on  their  bed-rooms,  Avork- 
rooms,  and  dining-rooms  alone.  My  landlord  will  not 
allow  me  to  make  the  alterations  I  wish,  and  the  trus- 
tees of  Archbishop  Tenison's  chapel  will  not  suffer  any 
erection  over  our  show-i'oom  in  the  space  between  our 
Regent  Street  and  King  Street  houses.  If  I  could 
have  my  own  way  and  a  2 1  years'  lease  of  all  the  pre- 
mises, I  would  have  all  the  bed-rooms  opening  into 
corridors,  and  only  one  person  in  a  bed.  As  it  is,  the 
houses  are  no  doubt  badly  built,  and  ill  adapted  for 
business  purposes  ;  but  what  can  we  do  more  ?  To 
ourselves  it  Avould  be  a  positive  relief  to  have  the 
regular  factory  system,  and  only  day-workers.  We 
should  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  and 
expense  as  well. 

We  pay  100/.  a  year  to  a  physician,  that  they  may 
be  attended  free  of  cost.  He  calls  every  day,  and  the 
housekeeper  informs  him  if  any  one  is  ill.  If  they  are 
obliged  to  take  to  their  bed,  our  rule  is  to  send  them 
home,  or,  if  they  have  no  home,  to  get  them  taken  in 
at  some  hospital  or  infirmary,  till  they  recover.  For 
trifling  ailments  they  can  be  taken  care  of  here  ;  we 
have  a  housekeeper  and  five  servants.  They  have 
any  little  thing  that  our  doctor  says  they  should  have, 
when  they  are  unwell  ;  but  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  deception.  Not  long  ago,  for  instance, 
one  was  taken  very  ill,  she  said,  and  must  go  home  to 
be  under  the  care  of  her  own  doctor  ;  she  would  not 
let  our  regular  medical  attendant  see  her.  Next  day 
she  was  seen  with  a  man  at  Hampton  Court.  Only 
last  week  a  letter,  the  look  of  which  I  did  not  like, 
was  sent  here  for  a  young  lady,  who  was  ill  in  bed 
with  what  she  called  the  shingles.  I  was  busy  when 
it  came,  but  at  about  5  p.m.  I  sent  up  to  her  room 
about  it.  In  the  meantime  it  had  been  delivered  to 
her,  and  she  had  recovered  from  her  illness,  and  had 
gone  out,  and  did  not  return  till  1 1  that  night. 

Water  is  laid  on  upon  every  landing.  The  work- 
rooms and  bed-rooms  are  done  up  twice  every  year, 
spring  and  autumn,  the  ceilings  all  whitewashed,  and 
the  walls  distempered.  Where  the  walls  are  papered, 
we  put  a  new  paper  up  every  two  or  three  years.  My 
wife  and  myself  reside  here  during  the  week ;  we 
only  go  away  on  Saturday  to  Acton.  We  have  a  farm 
there,  from  which  the  milk  and  fruit  for  this  house  is 
supplied  ;  they  often  have  a  little  fruit  for  dessert. 


We  try  to  make  their  Sunday  dinner  as  comfortable 
and  as  homelike  as  we  can. 

Our  apprentices  pay  a  premium  of  50/. ;  that  alone 
should  keep  them  select.    They  never  work  after 

9  P.M.  in  the  season  or  out  of  it.  Our  hours  at  this 
time  of  the  year  (Nov.)  are  from  8|-  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  for 
all  our  hands.  After  the  season  is  over,  all  have  three 
weeks'  or  a  month's  holiday.  No  deduction  from  their 
salary  is  made  on  that  account.  We  keep  on  many 
more  than  we  want  at  this  time  that  we  may  have 
them  in  the  summer  ,•  there  are  now  22  in  the  millinery 
rooms,  for  instance,  and  we  could  do  well  with  six. 

We  alloAV  them  to  go  out  for  three  evenings  in  each 
week,  after  work  is  over,  until  11,  if  they  put  their 
names  doAvn. 

Work  is  never  commenced  before  8  a.m.,  and  rarely 
until  81.  We  once  asked  them  if  they  would  not 
prefer  the  hours  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  in  the  season,  instead 
of  8  A.M.  to  11  P.M.,  but  all  said  no.  Towards  the  end 
of  March  we  increase  our  hours  till  9  p.m.  As  the 
season  advances  we  become  latei",  but  at  no  time  do 
we  go  on  after  1 1  p.m.,  except  on  the  nights  before 
the  drawing-room.  We  do  not  on  other  occasions 
work  after  1 1  p.m.,  even  for  the  most  pressing  orders, 
but  in  tlie  case  of  the  drawing-rooms  we  cannot  help 
ourselves.  Ladies  often  don't  decide  ujoon  their  trim- 
mings until  the  last  moment,  and  so  we  have  24  trains 
to  complete  in  as  many  hours.    If  we  had  20,  or  even 

10  drawing-rooms,  instead  of  three  or  four,  we  need 
never  work  late.  We  do  not  like  these  loug  hours 
ourselves,  for  Madame  Elise  and  myself  sit  up  as  long 
as  any,  and  have  not  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  rest 
upon,  as  the  young  ladies  have.  The  whole  of  that 
day  is  lost  for  any  purposes  of  work  ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  one  in  the  work-rooms.  On  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions, upon  which  work  is  said  to  go  on  the  whole 
night  through,  some  will  get  to  bed  by  3  or  4  a.m.,  ajid 
all  but  a  very  few  can  by  6  or  7  a.m.  at  the  latest. 
A  few  may  have  to  go  to  the  ladies'  houses  to  dress 
them.  When  they  work  so  late  as  2  or  3  a.m.,  they 
have  sandwiches  and  tea  or  coffee  at  11  p.m.,  and  cold 
ham  and  tongue,  with  sherry,  at  1  a.m.  They  will  have 
had  the  usual  light  supper  at  9  p.m.  A  bell  rings  for 
these  meals,  and  they  all  leave  the  work-rooms  and 
come  down  stairs  for  them.  We  should  be  delighted  to 
discontinue  working  after  1 1  p.m.  on  any  occasion,  but 
the  young  ladies  do  not  themselves  dislike  it.  On  the 
night  last  season,  when  we  woi'ked  all  night,  all  of 
them  asked  leave  to  sit  up,  without  our  saying  any- 
thing aboxit  it. 

What  work  we  have  after  1 1  p.m.  on  these  drawing- 
room  nights  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  misfits  ; 
sometimes  a  new  body  may  have  to  be  made  at  the 
M  2 
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last  moment.  Another  tiling  is,  that  materials  like 
tulle  and  tarlatan  cannot  be  touched  till  the  latest 
hour  possible,  for  fear  of  being  spoilt,  if  kept  for  some 
time  before  they  are  used.  Frequently  the  girls 
themselves  dislike  very  much  having  to  leave  olf  at  a 
fixed  time  ;  they  get  into  tlie  "  theme,"  as  they  say,  or 
plan  of  their  v/ork,and  will  lose  it  all,  if  they  wait  till 
morning  to  finish. 

We  reckon  that  an  assistant  and  a  second  hand  can 
make  a  body  of  a  dress  together  in  a  day  in  the  season. 
That  is  what  v/e  expect. 

I  think  the  girls  themselves  will  suffer  most,  if  any- 
thing like  a  factory  system  of  legislation  is  introduced. 
The  bed-rooms  would  be  turned  into  work-rooms,  and 
those,  who  are  now  Avell  housed  and  cared  for,  Avould 
liave  to  find  a  wretched  lodging  where  they  could,  for 
there  are  not  homes  enough  for  one  tenth  of  them, 
even  if  they  all  liked  to  go  to  them.  You  would  in 
effect  be  making  more  prostitutes  in  the  streets.  As 
it  is,  the  temptations  they  are  exposed  to  are  bad 
enough.  Letters  come  with  coronets  and  elaborate 
monograms  for  the  young  ladies.  Such  things  have 
but  one  meaning,  and  commonly  but  one  end.  We  do 
not  require  the  young  ladies  in  our  show-room  to  wear 
silk.  If  any  are  known  to  dress  beyond  their  means, 
they  had  better  go.  Silk  stockings  and  military  boots 
are  out  of  place  with  us.  But  as  for  hours  of  work,  I 
could  tell  you  of  a  lady,  whose  own  maids  sat  up  all 
night  preparing  her  train  for  the  drawing-room. 

We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
necessary  rules  for  conducting  an  establishment  like 
ours  respectably.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  young 
ladies,  wlio  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  of  80/.  a  year, 
stayed  out  all  night.  Another,  a  second-hand  milliner, 
took  an  apprentice — a  young  girl  of  16 — out  with  her 
one  Sunday,  and  did  not  return  till  nearly  midnight, 
though  our  hours  for  apprentices  to  be  in  is  10^, 
and  for  others  1 1  p.m.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  dis- 
charged her  the  next  morning,  paying  her  up  to  the 
moment  of 'her  leaving.  My  strictness  in  these  matters 
has,  I  know,  made  me  enemies  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  live  under  my  roof,  and  who  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  highly  respectable,  and  some  well  con- 
nected, I  am  bound  to  act  so. 

Some  take  extraordinary  fancies.  One  girl  of  22 
actually  went  out  at  1 1  p.m.  and  stayed  out  all  night, 
merely  because  she  Avas  offended  at  her  bed  having 
been  moved  by  the  housekeeper  to  a  part  of  the  room, 
where  she  had  not  the  same  neighbour  in  the  next 
bed.  Only  yesterday  a  milliner,  vv'hom  we  pay  251.  a 
year,  did  literally  nothing,  and  on  being  asked  the 
reason  said  that  she  did  not  choose.  I  ascertained 
that  she  had  had  some  quarrel  with  the  first  hand,  and 
took  that  means  of  showing  her  independence. 

Sometimes  Ave  liaA^e  met  Avith  dishonesty  ;  in  one 
case  Ave  found  that  a  person,  to  Avliom  Ave  were  paying 
an  enormous  salary,  and  Avho  Avas  in  a  position  of 
great  trust,  was  Avholly  clothing  herself  in  our  goods. 
We  alloAv  them  to  take  Avhat  cotton  and  thread 
they  require  for  their  OAvn  Avork.  We  used  to  allow 
them  to  buy  their  materials  of  us  at  cost  price, 
but  AA^e  found  that  open  to  such  abuses  that  we  gave 
it  up. 

With  regard  to  that  sad  occurrence  last  year — Miss 
Walkley's  death — I  only  Avish  you  Avould  make  any 
inquiries  about  it,  or  indeed  about  any  other  matter, 
of  the  Avhole  establishment.  All  the  young  ladies  Avho 
slept  in  her  room,  except  Miss  Beere,  are  still  Avith 
us  ;  ask  them.  Ask  her  mother,  her  sister,  the  person 
Avith  Avhom  she  lodged  before  she  came  to  us,  if  she 
was  not  A'ery  delicate  before  she  came  to  us,  and  if 
she  did  not  always  say  she  Avas,  and  really  Avas,  happy 
Avhile  she  AA-as  Avitli  us.  This,  at  all  events,  I  may  say, 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  young  ladies,  Avho  Avere  then 
Avith  us,  are  not  with  us  still,  and  the  applioations  for 
employment  continue  as  much  as  ever.*  I  do  not 
think  Miss  BramAvell  would  have  sent  us  17  girls 
from  her  house  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  since 
this  happened,  if  she  thought  aa-'O  deserved  one  half 


the  blame  we  have  had.  Her  chief  assistant  Avas 
Avith  us  for  some  time,  and  from  hei',  or  indeed  from 
the  girls  themselves,  she  Avould  hear  soon  enough,  if 
anything  Avent  on  Avrong  Avith  us. 

There  has  been  no  change  Avhatever  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  any  of  our  rooms  since  Miss  Walkley's  death. 
The  ventilators,  and  partitions,  and  number  of  beds  in 
the  rooms  are  all  as  they  Avere  then.  Our  rooms  have 
always  been  open  to  visitors.  Lady  de  Grey  and 
several  other  ladies  of  title  liave  been  all  over  our 
establishment  since  that  affair. 

2.  3Iiss  Santrey,  head-dress  m.aker. — I  have  been 
here  for  three  years.  Miss  Walkley  was  my  bedfelloAv 
till  she  died.  There  Avas  another  double  bed  in  our 
room  then,  and  is  still ;  one  of  the  young  ladies,  Avho 
usually  occupied  it,  was  away  then.  No  alteration  of 
any  kind  AA'liatever  has  been  made  in  that  bed-room 
since  her  death.  There  always  Avas  a  ventilator  in 
the  Avindow,  as  there  is  noAV  ;  it  AVas  there  three  years 
ago,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  the  Avindow  alAA-ays 
opened  by  being  puslied  out  from  the  bottom.  She 
Avas  delicate  from  the  first.  Soon  after  she  came,  she 
told  me  that  she  liad  only  just  recovered  from  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  that  she  had  been  nearly  starved, 
before  she  came  to  Madame  Elise.  She  Avas  ill 
several  times  here.  She  had  been  home  for  some 
Aveeks  Avithin  a  short  time  of  her  death.  She  used  to 
be  confined  to  her  room  for  a  AA'^eek  or  a  fortnight  at 
a  time  from  ill  health.  I  did  not  AA'ork  in  the  same 
room  Avith  her  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  she  ne\'er  Avorked, 
for  Madame  Elise  at  least,  long  hours  enough  to  kill 
her.  I  should  knoAV  when  she  came  to  bed,  of  course. 
I  do  not  think  she  ever  Avorked  after  1 1  p.m.  None 
of  us  ever  do,  except  oil  the  one  or  two  nights  before 
the  draAving-rooms.  She  complained  of  headache 
on  the  Thursday  before  the  Monday  morning,  on 
Avhich  she  died.  She  had  not  been  Avorking  late  in 
the  Avork-room  just  before  that.  On  the  Wednesday 
her  Avork  Avas  OA^er  soon  after  8  p.Ar.,  for  I  recollect 
her  coming  up  into  the  bed-room,  Avhen  I  Avas  there, 
at  about  that  time.  She  came  to  fetch  something 
for  her  own  private  woi'k.  She  did  Avork  late  on 
that  Wednesday  night,  but  it  Avas  in  our  bed-room  at 
her  OAvn  dress.  She  worked  till  12  or  1  a.m.  at  it. 
I  Avas  Avith  her  till  1  p.m.  on  the  Sunda3\  She  never 
Avorked  at  anything  on  Sunday  morning.  She  had 
been  fretting  a  good  deal  about  a  disappointment  she 
had  had  some  little  Avhile  before  ;  she  Avas  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  it  Avas  broken  ofi".  I  think  it 
turned  out  that  he  Avas  married  ah-eady.  She  told  me 
all  about  it.  She  never  complained  to  me,  or  in  my 
hearing,  of  being  overAvorked,  or  of  the  rooms  being- 
unwholesome  and  making  her  head  ache.  She  Avas 
quite  cross  Avith  me  for  Avanting  her  to  send  for 
the  doctor,  and  called  me  "  Job's  comforter "  for 
saying  so. 

I  have  never  myself  Avorked  after  1 1  p.m.,  since 
I  have  been  here,  except  on  the  drawing-room 
nights  ;  on  those  Ave  go  on  till  3  and  4  in  the  morning, 
and  occasionally  longer,  but  many  of  us  ask  to  do  it, 
because  avc  then  haA'e  all  the  next  day  to  ourselves. 
If  you  have  been  told  that  the  Avork  here  in  the 
draAving-room  Aveek  goes  on  from  7  a.m.  till  12  or  1  a.m. 
for  every  night,  that  is  untrue.  Three  nights  is  the 
utmost,  and  more  frequently  two  ;  but  none  of  those 
Avho  live  in  the  house  ever  begin  Avork  before  8  in 
the  morning,  the  day-Avorkers  never  before  9.  We 
never  Avork  on  Sundays.  Apprentices  are  never  al- 
lowed to  AA^ork  on  any  night  after  9.  Wo  used  often 
to  be  AA'^orking  in  our  bed-room  till  midnight  and  later 
over  our  OAvn  dresses  and  things.  Mr.  Isaacson  has 
had  to  send  up  and  take  our  candles  away  several 
times  after  12.  He  has  ncA'er  spoken  to  me  about 
Miss  Walkley's  death  since  last  summer.  Every 
Avord  which  you  have  got  doAvn  now,  of  what  I  have 
told  you,  is  perfectly  true. 

3.  Miss  D.  T. — Before  I  came  to  Madame  Elise  I 
had  been  in  four  other  West  End  houses.  In  one 
of  those,  Avhere  I  was  tAvo  years  ago,  Ave  used  to  go 
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on  till  half-  past  1 1  on  Saturday  night  in  the  season. 
The  usual  hours  there  in  the  season  -were  from  8  a.m. 
to  12  at  night.  We  used  to  sit  up  all  the  night 
before  the  drawing-rooms  twice  in  the  season,  and 
work  on  the  drawing-room  day  until  5  p.m.  without 
going  to  bed.  On  the  night  before  the  last  night  wo 
should  clear  at  about  3  a.m.  All  the  establishment 
but  the  apprentices  did  so  ;  the  apprentices  were 
not  later  than  11  or  12.  About  40  persons  were 
employed  there,  30  of  Avhom  were  residents. 

It  made  it  much  harder  there  not  having  the  next 
day  to  ourselves  after  the  drawing-room  night. 
Here  we  always  have  it.  I  generally  go  out  for  a 
walk  after  breakfast  instead  of  going  to  bed  as  some 
do,  for  the  air  seems  to  do  me  more  good  than  bed. 
I  always  aAvake  with  a  bad  headache,  and  am  quite  ill, 
if  I  go  to  bell  before  the  evening,  after  those  few  days 
of  hard  work. 

At  Madame  Elise's  in  the  season  Ave  are  gep.erally 
in  the  work-room  soon  after  8  in  the  morning,  and 
we  work  until  1 1  p.m.  On  the  drawing-room  nights 
Ave  generally  have  to  go  on  till  3  or  4  a.m.,  and  lor 
tAVO  or  three  nights  before  that  till  12.  For  the  first 
draAving-room  this  last  season  Ave  had  to  go  on  all 
the  night ;  that  means  till  6  or  7  in  the  morning  ; 
we  were  more  busy  than  we  ever  had  been  ;  every- 
one wanted  to  go. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  standing  for  those  Avho  are 
engaged  on  ball  dresses,  court  trains,  &c.,  especially 
the  trimmers.  I  think  they  sit  more  here  than  in 
some  places,  but  some  must  stand  a  great  deal,  and 
they  suffer.  You  may  see  stools  under  the  board, 
but  there  is  so  much  moving  about  that  they  cannot 
be  much  used. 

4.  lliss  B.  II. — I  have  been  four  years  with 
Madame  Elise.  Our  hours  are  much  shorter  than 
they  were  when  I  first  came.  She  had  not  long 
begun  for  herself  then,  and  I  think  she  could  not  all 
at  once  get  out  of  the  hours  which  used  to  be  observed 
here.  They  had  been  shortened  before  Miss  Walkley's 
death. 

5.  Miss  H. — T  am  a  second  hand  dress-maker.  I  came 
as  improver  from  the  country.  My  premium  Avas  10/., 
and  I  Avas  to  be  improved  for  18  months.  My  salarj' 
noAV  is  40Z.  a  year.  I  am  very  comfortable  here  ;  of 
course  we  can't  expect  to  have  everything  like  home. 
I  Avas  the  youngest  at  home,  and  the  rest  Avere  groAvn 
up,  so  I  dare  say  I  was  rather  petted  ;  but  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  ahvays  to  be  at  home 
I  Avas  never  happier  in  my  life  than  I  am  here. 

I  sleep  in  one  of  those  rooms  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  bed-room  which  Miss  Walklcy  had.  I  should  not 
like  to  leave  it,  because  all  four  of  us  are  tidy,  and 
that  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  comfort  of  a  bed- 
room. We  might  have  more  air  than  Ave  do  there  ; 
but  one  of  us,  the  senior,  Avill  not  have  the  Avindow 
open. 

We  used  to  Avork  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Avhen  I 
was  apprenticed  in  the  country.  We  Avork  later  than 
that  here  in  the  season,  but  scarcely  ever  after  11  p.m. 
A  good  deal  of  time  is  often  lost  unnecessarily  in  the 
morning,  because  Ave  can't  set  to  work  at  once  ;  either 
the  things  have  not  come  from  the  City,  or  the  first 
hand  has  not  got  them  ready  prepared  for  us  to  begin 
upon.  An  hour  or  tAvo  often  goes  so  before  anything 
is  begun. 

I  am  always  very  glad  Avhen  Saturday  comes  ;  we 
leave  off  at  8  p.m.  then.  I  am  veiy  tired  at  the 
week's  end  in  the  season,  but  my  health  is  very  good. 
The  young  ladies  in  our  room  don't  faint  ;  they  do 
in  the  milliner's  room  sometimes ;  they  have  not  much 
air  in  that  room. 

The  only  illness  I  ever  had  here  Avas  the  measles, 
I  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  nurse,  so  Mr.  Isaacson 
asked  me,  if  I  should  mind  going  into  the  hospital. 
He  became  a  subscriber  in  order  to  get  me  in.  I 
should  certainly  go  there  again,  if  1  could,  in  case  of 
illness,  for,  of  course,  in  a  house  of  business  avc 
can't  have  all  the  nursing  we  Avant.  If  we  are  merely 
■poorly,  Ave  can  wait  on  one  another.  The  house- 
keeper and  everybody  were  very  kind  to  me  here.  I 
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Avas  away  for  three  weeks,  and  the  drawing-room  Avas  Dress-makers. 

in  one  of  them,  so  I  was  luckj^    For  a  week  after  I   

came  back  I  Avas  alloAved  to  do  just  Avhat  I  liked,  so 
that  I  might  get  well  before  I  began  Avork.  This 
Avas  before  Miss  Walkley's  death. 

6.  lliss  II.  S. — I  have  been  employed  in  four  pri- 
vate houses  at  the  West  End.  All  Avere  fashionable 
houses.  I  must  say  that  Madame  Elise's  is  the  least 
deserving  of  censure  of  any  of  them.  I  Avas  at  Madame 
L.'s  for  several  years  three  years  ago.  Work  used 
to  begin  there  at  8|-a.m.,  and  continued  in  the  season 
till  midnight,  generally  speaking,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  Ave  cleared  at  9.  We  ahvays  Avorked  all  the 
night  before  the  draAviug-rooms,  and  till  2,  3,  or  4  a.ai. 
on  the  previous  night.  Out  of  the  season  Ave  left  oVi 
generally  at  9  p.m.  The  bed-rooms  Avere  not  clean,- 
and  the  Avork-room  Avas  very  hot  ;  but  Ave  were  not 
very  uncomfortable  there.  The  food  Avas  good,  and 
Ave  had  enough.  An  attempt  was  made  once  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  tea  ;  several  left  in  consequence.  It 
was  not  carried  out. 

I  Avas  at  Miss  G.'s  for  three  Avinter  months  ;  even 
at  that  season  Ave  ahvays  Avorked  from  8  a.m.  to 
11  P.M.,  and  till  12  at  night  on  Saturdays  generally; 
Ave  sometimes  began  at  7^  in  tlie  morning.  Thei'e  Ave 
had  good  bed-rooms  and  Avork-rooms,  but  not  enough 
to  eat 

I  Avas  also  for  four  Aviuter  months  at  Miss  R.'s.  Our 
hours  Avero  Averse  there  than  anyAvhere.  I  left  on 
that  account  alone,  for  everything  else  Avas  pretty 
good.  We  always  began  at  8  a.m.,  and  certainly  did 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  give  over  before  12  or  1  at 
]iight.  I  am  sure  that  in  all  those  four  months  avo 
did  not  leave  off  more  than  14  or  15  times  as  early  as 
10  p. jr.  The  sole  reason  Avas  the  small  number  of 
hands  ;  there  Avere  only  four  milliners  and  five  or  six 
dress-makers,  Avith  Avork  for  twice  the  number. 

7.  3Iiss  D.  N. — I  Avas  apprenticed  to  Madame 
Elise,  and  am  noAV  out:  of  my  time.  I  am  in  the 
millinery  room.  I  never  Avorked  after  9  p.m.  at  any 
time  during  my  apprenticeship,  not  CA^en  at  the  time 
of  the  Exhibition.  Apprentices  never  do  here,  nor 
do  improvers,  vuiless  they  are  to  be  here  only  for  six 
months.  Since  my  apprenticeship  I  have  Avorked 
once  all  night,  till  7  a.m.  that  is  to  say.  I  then  had 
the  next  day  to  myself.  For  one  or  two  nights  before 
that  I  had  Avorked  till  12.  Tiie  milliners  often  make 
the  ruches  for  trimmings  to  help  the  dress-makers. 

Our  room  is  very  hot,  but  in  the  summer  Ave  can 
have  the  AvindoAvs  all  open  ;  there  is  no  damp  and 
fog  then.  Besides,  after  9  o'clock  the  apprentices 
and  improvers  all  leave  the  room,  there  are  six  or 
seven  of  them,  so  there  are  so  many  less  in  the  room. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  faint.  In  the  Aveek  after 
Miss  Walkley's  death  several  fainted.  That  Avas 
hysterical  ;  Ave  Avere  all  very  much  excited,  and 
those  Avho  were  nervous  could  not  help  fainting. 
I  never  did  ;  and  since  that  Aveek  I  have  not  noticed 
any  do  so.  It  Avas  not  at  all  usual  before,  any  moi'e 
than  after  her  death,  for  them  to  faint.  I  dare  say 
one  or  tAVO  may  have  fainted  noAV  and  then.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  not  one  case  every  day,  nor  even 
every  Aveek  in  the  season. 


M 


[The  two  folloAving  witnesses  were  not  at 
Madame  Elise's,  when  I  took  their  evidence. 
I  read  over  their  statements,  at  Mr,  Isaac- 
son's request,  to  one  of  the  young  ladies 
in  his  employment  selected  by  myself. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
Avith  her,  for  he  stayed  with  mo,  Avhile  she 
was  sent  for,  and  left  me  alone  Avith  her 
directly  she  arrived.  I  insert  her  remarks 
in  brackets.  Mr.  Isaacson  Avas  wholly  un- 
aware of  my  intention  to  visit  him  on  this 
occasion,  as  nearly  four  months  had  elapsed, 
since  I  took  the  preceding  evidence  and  had 
my  last  interAiew  with  him.] 
9.  J.  K.—l  Avas  at  Madame  Elise's,  before  I  came 

to  Messrs.  .  in  the  shoAv-room  there  also.   I  Avas 
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there  for  the  three  months  of  the  season.  They 
certainly  work  long  hours,  and  the  rooms  are  close, 
London.       both  the  bed-rooms  and  the  work  and  show  rooms  ; 

  still  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  about  it, 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  ^^^^  ^j^^^.^  ^^.^  ^^^.^^^  worse  than  hers.  [She  must  have 
left  for  ill-health,  or  incompetence,  or  misbehaviour. 
I  never  knew  of  any  in  our  show-room  being  engaged 
for  the  season  only.] 

We  used  to  be  in  the  show-room  there  from  8^  a.m. 
to  10  P.M.  [Absurd  ;  perhaps  8  p.m.,  rarely  9.]  It 
used  to  tire  me  ;  my  health  gave  way.  I  think  it 
was  the  closeness  of  the  room  more  than  anything 
else  that  caused  it.  [That  could  not  be  the  show- 
room.] I  find  the  difference  here  very  great,  both  in 
the  length  of  hours  and  in  the  accommodation.  I  am 
quite  well  here.  The  young  ladies  in  the  show-room 
there  used  sometimes  to  sit  up  late  after  their  own 
work  was  over  to  help  the  dress-makers.  It  was 
quite  voluntary  if  they  did  so.  I  mean  they  were 
not  compelled.  Perhaps  it  vi^as  expected  that  they 
should  do  so.  I  dare  say  that  if  any  had  refused,  it 
would  have  been  unpleasant  for  them.  -[If  one  of  our 
friends  has  to  be  late,  we  help  her.]  We  all  of  us 
sat  up  all  the  night  before  the  last  drawing-room  but 
one,  I  think  it  was.  [It  is  possible  ;  some  do,  because 
then  they  have  all  the  next  day  to  themselves.] 
Some  went  to  bed  at  6  in  the  morning  of  that  day  ; 
others  had  to  go  on  later  ;  some  did  not  get  any 
rest  till  1  or  2  in  the  afternoon.  [Those  were  not  in 
the  show-room.]  They  had  to  dress  the  ladies  after 
their  work  was  over.  But  we  generally  had  rest 
to  make  up  for  it,  when  the  bustle  was  over. 

I  lived  in  the  house,  so  that  I  know  the  usual 
hours  of  the  work-room  in  the  season,  though  I  was 
not  generally  there.  I  will  give  you  a  fair  unex- 
aggerated  statement.  Work  always  lasted  from  8.30 
A.M.  to  11  P.M.,  that  was  the  earliest  and  also  the 
usual  time  for  clearing.  I  should  say  they  worked  on 
till  2  A.M.  for  more  than  12  and  less  than  20  nights  in 
the  season.  [Perhaps  12  times.]  Working  all  night 
through  was  very  rare.  If  any  worked  on  till  G  a.m., 
they  would  generally  be  the  iirst  hands,  trimmers,  _ 
and  finishers  ;  they  would  in  most  cases  after  that 
stay  in  bed  till  1  or  2  p.m.  The  food  was  good  and 
there  was  plenty,  but  it  was  often  spoilt  in  the 
cooking.    The  worst  of  all  was  the  bed-rooms. 

10.  C.  E. — I  was  for  four  years  an  out-door  worker 
at  Madame  Elise's.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  had 
been  there  five  and  six  years,  but  I  was  one  of  those 
who  had  been  longest  there.    Mr.  Isaacson  wanted  me 

Mrs.  Dat,  Bruton 

11.  Miss  M.  D. — I  keep  the  books  ;  one  of  my 
sisters  is  in  the  show-room,  and  another  in  the  work- 
room. I  have  been  here  for  a  long  time,  and  can  tell 
you,  with  the  help  of  our  first  hands,  all  you  want 
to  know.  26  sleep  in  this  house,  and  we  have 
accommodation  for  14  more  at  No.  8  ;  we  send  the 
last  comers  there  ;  we  do  not  require  all  the  rooms  in 
that  house  at  this  time,  but  only  in  the  season.  They 
are  furnished  apartments,  but  the  same  supervision  is 
exercised  over  those  who  live  there,  as  if  they  were  in 
this  house.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  there  in  the 
day-time  without  leave  from  me,  and  the  housekeeper 
has  stricl  orders  not  to  suffer  any  to  be  out  after  1 1 
P.M.  If  we  are  working  later,  they  leave  before  the 
others  clear  up.  We  have  not  taken  any  apprentices 
since  Mrs.  Day  went  to  reside  away  from  the 
premises  ;  she  did  not  like  the  responsibility  of 
having  them,  when  she  could  not  look  after  them. 

We  do  not  employ  French  girls  as  a  rule  ;  we 
rather  avoid  them  ;  ours  are  chiefly  Scotch.  Their 
ages  vary  from  18  to  38.  Our  work-room  becomes 
very  hot  when  there  is  a  fire  and  the  gas  is  lit ;  but 
about  that  and  the  hours  of  work  the  first  hands  can 
tell  you  better  than  I.  We  average  from  7.30  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.  in  the  season. 

I  think  our  comfort  is  studied  by  Mrs.  Day  as 
much  as  it  can  be  ;  our  food  is  very  good  ;  sometimes 


to  live  in  the  house  ;  he  said  it  was  not  respectable  to 
live  out  of  the  house.  Perhaps  he  was  right  as  to 
many  girls  ;  but  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  I  could 
not  have  worked  as  those  did  who  lived  there.  As  it 
was,  my  health  was  so  impaired,  that  I  had  to  be  away 
for  some  months  after  the  last  season  that  I  worked 
there.  My  sole  object  in  living  out  was  to  avoid  the 
long  liours.  Mine  were  quite  long  enough  ;  they  were 
never  less  in  the  drawing-room  weeks  than  from 
9  A.M.  to  11  P.M.  I  have  stood  day  after  day  the 
whole  time,  except  of  course  the  meal  times.  I  used 
to  go  home  for  dinner  ;  our  tea  was  given  us.  I  have 
quite  staggered  with  fatigue  often  when  I  have 
readied  home  at  night.  The  usual  hours  in  the  house 
at  those  times  were  from  7  a.m.  till  1 2  and  1  a.m., 
but  every  night  in  the  season  work  would  go  on  till 
1 1  at  least.  [None  ever  begin  work  till%  a.m.  ;  they 
are  called  at  7.]  Once  even  the  out-door  workers 
went  on  the  whole  night.  I  have  no  ill  feeling  of 
any  sort  against  Madame  Elise  or  Mr.  Isaacson,  OE 
the  contrary  I  think  they  are  kind  in  many  ways. 
The  fault  is  in  not  refusing  orders  and  in  overcrowd- 
ing the  house.  Many  come  only  for  a  few  months. 
[I  know  nothing  about  the  terms.]  Those  in  the 
house  are  paid  quarterly,  and  have  a  month's  notice 
before  leaving.  The  day-workers  are  paid  by  the 
week,  but  can  be  sent  away  or  leave  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Most  of  them  have  9*.  a  week,  some  assistants 
have  10s.* 

From  all  that  I  have  heard  from  young  la,dies,  who 
have  worked  in  other  houses,  there  must  be  many 
worse  than  Madame  Elise's,  even  the  work-rooms.  In 
one  thing  her's  is  certainly  better, — and  indeed  the 
character  of  the  house  is  quite  altered  from  what  it 
was  in  this  respect  in  other  hands.  Mr.  Isaacson 
takes  very  great  pains  to  keep  it  select  and  respect- 
able ;  he  would  discharge  any  young  lady  who  was 
out  after  1 1  p.m.,  or  who  went  to  places  like  Ci'emorne. 
That  strictness  has  made  him  enemies.  [That  is 
quite  true.]  The  ventilation  of  the  work-room  was 
not  properly  attended  to  long  after  Miss  Walkley 
died,  but  it  is  a  common  fault  in  work-rooms  of  private 
houses  ;  the  only  air  which  can  come  is  through  the 
Avindow,  so  that  some  are  in  a  draught  or  others  are 
suffocated.  Directly  after  her  death  several  partitions 
were  taken  down  in  the  bed-rooms  so  as  to  increase 
their  size.  [I  never  heard  of  it;  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
when  you  were  here  last  year,  you  saw  every  room 
in  the  place,  and  all  just  as  they  were  when  she 
died.] 

Street,  (November.) 

we  have  fish  dinners,  then  we  always  have  wine  also. 
We  have  lately  had  fruit  now  and  then  ;  of  course  I  do 
not  mean  regularly  once  or  twice  in  every  week,  but 
as  a  treat  for  the  girls  three  or  four  times  altogether, 
and  wine  with  it. 

Some  are  more  tired  than  othei's  by  the  long  hours  ; 
one  was  quite  knocked  up  at  the  end  of  last  season ; 
others  appear  to  feel  it  very  little.    It  is  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  work-room  more  than  the  work  itself 
that  affects  them.    We  have  ventilators  in  the  win- 
dows, but  they  only  make  it  very  cold  for  those  who  I 
sit  near  them,  so  they  are  stojjped  up— at  least  one  ' 
is — and  consequently  those  in  this  part  of  the  room 
suffer  from  the  closeness.    Two  ventilators  were  put  | 
in  the  chimney,  but  they,  as  you  see,  don't  work  i 
at  all ;  there  is  also  one  in  the  floor.    They  are 
generally  stopped  up  by  somebody.  J 

Four  or  five  of  them  do  work,  which  involves  i 
constant  standing  ;  that  one,  who  says  that  she  haf ' 
never  suffered  from  swelled  feet,  speaks  the  truth,  but  1 
some  have  suffered  a  good  deal  in  that  way.  We  are ! 
singularly  exempt  from  illness. 

12.  Miss  (referred  to  by  the  last  witness).— 

I  am  a  skirt  mounter.  I  have  been  employed  ii 
di'ess-making  for  seven  years,  and  was  never  ill  befon 
last  season,  so  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  our  worl 
that  made  me  so  then.    I  had  very  good  health  as  ai 


*  Mr.  Isaacson,  when  I  read  this  to  him,  remarked  "  she  forgot  that  others  get  12s.  and  16s." — H.  W.  L. 
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apprentice,  and  before  I  was  apprenticed.  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  London.  Last  season  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  always  almost  to  be  the  latest.  I 
used  to  feel  very  tired  and  sleepy.  I  did  not  exactly 
faint,  but  I  had  yawning  fits.  The  doctor  afterwards 
said  they  were  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  nerves.  I 
did  not  think  anything  particularly  of  it  at  the  time, 
so  I  did  not  speak  about  it  to  any  one.  I  had  had 
my  regular  holidays  every  year  before,  but  had  not 
gone  into  the  country,  as  my  friends  live  in  London. 
I  have  now  had  to  be  for  three  months  at  the  sea-side. 
I  think  I  am  quite  well  again  now 

13.  Miss  Sh. — I  am  first  hand  here.  Our  room 
is  certainly  very  hot,  although  it  is  a  fine  lofty 
room.  We  have  from  22  to  25  in  it  in  the  season. 
There  are  nine  gas  burners,  which  are  then  all  lit  in 
the  evening.  We  now  breakfast  at  8  a.m.,  and  clear 
at  7  or  8  P.M.  In  the  season  Ave  breakfast  at  7,  dine 
at  1,  have  tea  at  5,  and  supper  at  9.  Half  an  hour 
is  about  the  time  for  each  meal,  but  our  numbers 
compel  us  to  have  our  meals  in  two  sets.  Our  time 
for  leaving  off  in  the  season  varies  from  10  to  12  ; 
the  most  usual  hour  is  11.  We  leave  off  at  8  p.m.  on 
Saturday.  The  drawing-room  nights  are  always  ex- 
ceptional. For  last  May  drawing-room  we  worked 
for  two  or  three  nights  till  2  and  3  a.m.  In  one 
very  exceptional  case  we  were  working  more  than  18 
hours  on  an  average  for  four  days  one  after  the  other. 
We  began  at  7  a.m.,  and  went  on  till  1,  2,  3,  and  4  a.m. 
successively.  We  were  very  tired  after  it,  but  nothing 
more  ;  one  certainly  was  knocked  up  by  it ;  she  had 
not  been  away  into  the  country  for  two  or  three 
years  before  ;  we  all  want  that  aftei'  the  season  ; 
every  one  needs  a  thorough  change.  We  are  always 
allowed  holidays,  if  we  like  to  take  them.  We  had 
never  worked  so  long  as  that  before  ;  it  was  in  June 
last. 

The  account  you  have  read  to  me  from  the  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association 
seems  to  me  very  improbable  ;  working  for  23  hours, 
and  then  three  hours  rest,  and  then  for  22  hours  and 
two  hours  rest,  and  so  on  through  the  week,  is  more, 
I  should  have  thought,  than  was  possible  for  any  one 
to  stand.  I  never  knew  any  one  to  work  nearly  so 
long.  I  have  indeed  heard  of  one  house  where,  it 
was  said,  they  worked  foi'  three  nights  with  only 
one  hour's  rest,  but  I  never  had  any  means  of  knowing 
if  that  was  the  truth.  We  have  so  many  little  com- 
forts here  that  we  perhaps  do  not  feel  our  work  as 
much  as  in  some  places.  There  are  many  houses 
where  they  have  very  few.  For  my  own  part  I 
think  that  two  hours  in  the  morning  are  worth  thi'ee 
or  four  at  night,  but  the  French  girls,  I  believe,  all 
prefer  working  at  night.  I  should  call  it  very  bad 
management  to  keep  girls  waiting  foi'  work  in  the 
morning.  No  doubt,  when  the  first  hand  happened 
to  be  dilatory,  or  unmethodical,  or  fond  of  late  hours 


herself,  the  girls  might  have  to  work  late,  because 
their  Avork  Avould  not  be  prepared  for  them  in  the 
morning.  We  ahvays  have  a  list  of  our  work  made 
out  to  prevent  mistakes  or  delay. 

No  doubt  needlework  does  affect  you  in  the  course 
of  years.  It  is  not  so  much  that  dress-makers'  get 
really  ill,  but  they  become  gradually,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, Aveaker.  A  little  thing  soon  knocks  them 
down.  It  is  Averse  Avhen  they  begin  young.  Girls 
of  14  and  15  in  some  houses  Avork,  at  all  events,  the 
usual  season  houi's,  from  8^  or  9  till  11  p.ai.,  and 
never  liave  any  walk  except  on  Sunday.  They 
might  noAv  and  then  be  sent  out  to  match,  Imt  their 
friends  would  not  like  that  ;  it  is  not  apprentices' 
work.  I  should  not  have  liked  it  myself  ;  it  must 
often  be  very  disagreeable. 

Some  girls  seem  from  the  first  to  have  no  appetite, 
some  perhaps  lose  theirs  as  they  go  on,  but  there  is 
no  general  rule.  I  suppose  Avithout  exercise  you 
can't  have  an  appetite,  yet  some  of  ours  have.  I  have 
sometimes  taken  quite  a  dislike  myself  to  some  sort 
of  food,  mutton  for  instance,  and  really  could  not  eat 
it,  though  it  was  very  good  and  very  well  cooked. 

At  some  houses  they  work  the  same  houi's  all 
the  year.  I  should  not  like  that  at  all.  I  much 
prefer  to  work  hard  in  the  season,  and  have  some 
time  to  myself  after  it  is  OA^er.  We  shouldn't  like  it 
at  all,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  to  make  us  woi-k 
the  same  hours  all  the  year  round,  even  though  it 
shortened  the  hours  of  the  season. 

[14.  Mrs.  Day,  to  whom  1  read  over  the  fore- 
going evidence,  remarked  with  evident  sin- 
cerity that  no  one  Avould  be  more  pleased 
than  herself  at  any  scheme  for  lessening 
the  occasional  overwork,  but  after  much 
consideration  and  repeated  attempts  she  had 
been  unable  to  prevent  it.  The  question 
was  not  one  of  profit,  but  of  accommodation, 
as  indeed  there  was  a  strong  personal  feel- 
ing subsisting  between  many  court  dress- 
makers and  their  customers.  On  these 
occasions  there  Avas  ahvays  great  waste  of 
material  and  of  time,  all  being  fit  for  nothing 
on  the  folloAving  day.  Some  ladies  from 
mere  want  of  thought  gave  the  shortest  pos- 
sible notice  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  very  long 
notice  were  given,  it  would  be  of  no  effect, 
for  the  dresses  would  get  spoilt,  if  they  were 
sent  home  many  .days  before  they  were  to 
be  used,  and  there  was  not  standing  room 
in  any  dressmaker's  for  more  than  a  few  of 
the  many  trains  and  other  dresses  of  exten- 
sive dimensions  ordered  in  the  season,  so 
that  they  could  neither  be  kept  there  nor 
sent  home.] 


Dress-makers. 


London. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


15.  Mr.  States,  Hanover 

The  dress-making  business  is  my  Avife's  ;  we  are 
quite  independent  of  it,  and  could  give  it  up  when- 
ever we  chose.  I  am  fully  conversant  with  all  the 
details  of  the  hours  of  work,  the  rate  of  payment,  and 
their  social  condition  generally  speaking. 

Our  system  is  this  : — They  commence  work  at 
9  a.m.  and  leave  off  at  10  p.m.,  then  they  have  supper, 
and  after  that  clear  and  go  to  bed  ;  that  plan  has 
been  recently  adopted.  They  used  to  have  svipper  at 
9,  and  go  on  till  1 1  at  work.  This  is  a  clear  gain  to 
them,  and  yet  I  have  had  a  regular  strike  among 
them,  and  had  to  send  off  all  the  ring-leaders. 

They  are  all  excessively  foolish  and  ignorant, 
stupid  and  careless  beyond  belief.  Dress-makers  seem 
to  be  so  even  beyond  all  other  women  ;  but  you 
cannot  reason  Avith  any  of  them.  Positively  I  think 
most  of  them  have  no  mind  at  all,  or  next  to  none. 
If  the  hours  are  too  long  anyAvhere,  it  is  wholly  owing 
to  one  of  two  things,  the  stupidity  of  the  workpeople, 
or  the  thoughtlessness  or  indifference  of  the  customers. 
The  only  thing  needed  is  to  have  one  or  two  persons 
more  than  are  absolutely  wanted,  so  that  you  are  in- 
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dependent  of  the  fancies  or  the  follies  of  the  work- 
people, and  are  prepared  for  any  ordinary  emei'gency. 
That  is  what  we  do,  and  as  a  consequence  you  hear 
from  my  wife  that  we  never  worked,  even  on  a 
drawing-room  night,  last  season  after  11  p.m.,  our 
usual  hour  at  that  time  for  clearing.  Depend  upon-  it 
no  interference  is  needed.  As  it  is,  your  inquiry 
makes  the  hands  dissatisfied.  If  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  employers,  the  hands  will  either  be  the 
mistresses,  or  be  ruined.  The  only  way  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  out  of  vice,  as  out-door  workers,  would  be 
to  provide  asylums  for  them.  What  funds  are  you 
prepared  with  for  that  purpose  ?  I  AA'ould  be  glad 
enough  to  subscribe  lOOZ.  a  year,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue in  business,  to  any  general  home  to  take  them 
off  our  hands,  and  relieve  us  of  the  trouble  of  looking 
after  them.  It  would  be  a  saving  to  us.  Indeed 
some  scheme  of  the  kind  has  been  discussed  by  my 
wife  with  some  of  her  customers. 

There  Avould  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  persons  to 
do  our  work.  We  have  many  who  offer  to  come  for 
nothing,  merely  to  have  the  recommendation  of  having 
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worked  here  ;  tluit  alone  is  a  sufficient  reference. 
We  never  take  apprentices.  The  machine  does 
apprentice  work  for  us.  Onr  skirts  are  all  made  out. 
We  have  one  person  who  does  all  the  ciUting^out 
upon  the  premises,  both  for  skirts  and  bodies.  Tiie 
skirts  so  cut  out  are  then  given  out  to  be  made  up  in 
the  Avorkpcople's  own  homes.  Hov/  long  work  goes 
on  there  we  don't  know.  My  Avile  says  that  they  will 
sometimes  take  work  out  at  6  in  the  afternoon  and 
bring  it  back  at  12  the  next  day  ;  and  when  she  asks 
if  they  can  get  it  done,  they  always  say  "  Oh  yes,  we 
have  plenty  of  workers  at  home."  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  majority  of  our  people  have  never  on 
any  night  been  at  work  up  to  midnight,  during  the 
10  years  for  which  we  have  occupied  these  premises. 
Those  who  do  stay  so  late,  on  the  very  rare  occasions 
when  any  do,  are  the  trimmers  and  the  florists,  never 
more  than  two  or  three,  Avho  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  to  court  trains,  ball  dresses,  and  the  like,  aftei  all 
the  making  of  the  dresses  is  over.  They  always  have 
vv'ine  or  colfee  allowed  tliem,  and  some  of  tlie  others 
loiter  over  their  work  tliat  th<>y  may  have  a  share  of 
the  refreshment. 

We  have  more  than  60  employed  here  in  the  season, 
of  whom  35  or  40  are  residents.  They  have  very 
good  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Tliere  are  10  servants  in 
the  house  to  attend  on  them  and  ourselves. 

It  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  our  establishment  re- 
quires no  restriction,  and  I  am  certain  that  no  case  of 
overwork  can  be  made  out,  so  as  to  justify  legislative 
interference  Avith  the  trade.  I  do  not  believe  in  those 
stories  of  long  hours  continuing  day  after  day. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  only  result  of  an  Act 
to  limit  the  hours  in  private  houses  like  ours  Avould 
be  to  injure  the  girls  themselves.  INfo  employers 
would  keep  them  in  the  house,  if  they  couldn't  have 
them  work  a  little  longer  on  occasions  of  pressure 
now  and  then  ;  so  that  you  Avould  have  them  all  day- 
Avorkers,  or,  in  other  Avords,  you  Avould  drive  them  all 
<o  starve  or  go  on  the  town.  We  pay  probably  the 
maximum  price  for  day-work.  Hoav  are  these  Avomen, 
who  are  uoav  comfortably  housed  and  fed  by  us,  and 
paid  a  salary  as  Avell,  to  live  on  10.?.  or  even  125.  a 
week  ?  for  they  Avould  not  have  a  higher  rate  of  Avage 
than  day-Avorkers  uoav  have.    They  cannot  get  clieap 


lodgings  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  they  cannot 
manage  to  live  so  far  off  as  Kingsland  or  Hackney  for 
instance,  or  any  other  place,  Avhere  cheap  and  decent 
lodgings  are  to  bo  had.  Their  dinner  cannot  cost 
much  less  than  10c/.  a  day  ;  tea  is  provided  generally 
for  day-Avork(u  s  ;  but  there  is  breakf  ast,  and  probably 
supper,  and  clothing  all  to  come  out  of  Avhat  is  left  of 
2s.  a  day  or  less,  and  then  there  is  no  provision  for 
Sunday. 

But  suppose  that  Ave  kept  them  in  the  house,  and 
that  they  left  off  AA'oi-k  at  9  p.m.,  Avhat  are  they  to  do 
from  9  till  1 1  ?  Work  for  themselves  ?  Why  for 
themselves  and  not  for  us  ?  Hoav  is  any  one  to  tell  for 
Avhom  the  liglits  are  kept  burning,  and  the  Avork  is 
continued  ?  Are  they  to  go  for  a  Avalk  ?  I  knoAv  that 
I  for  one  will  never  let  any  young  Avoman,  Avho  lives 
in  my  house,  pass  my  thresiiold  at  that  time  of  night 
for  any  such  purpose.  '  I  knoAv  too  Avell  Avhat  the 
streets  are,  Avhen  the  day-Avorkers  leave,  to  expose 
any  of  my  residents  to  that  temptation  at  all  events. 

I  should  certainly  alter  the  terms  of  my  agreements  ; 
there  should  be  no  more  month's  warning  ;  they  must 
go  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  they  are  to  be  in  my  house 
and  to  be  able  to  say  as  the  clock  strikes  a  certain 
hour,  "  NoAV  Ave  Avill  Avork  no  more  for  you  or  for 
anybody." 

In  Paris  no  dress-makers  reside  on  the  premises  of 
their  employers  ;  only  milliners  do.  The  tAvo  busi- 
nesses are  kept  quite  distinct  there,  and  are  not  carried 
on,  as  here,  in  the  same  establishment.  The  only  day 
observed  in  Paris  in  a  Avay  at  all  corresponding  to  our 
court  drawing-room  days  is  Ncav  Year's  Day,  a'lid  that 
is  on  a  very  different  scale.  The  grand  displays  in 
Paris  are  the  ball  at  the  Tuilleries,  the  ministers',  &c. 
and  particularly  the  fancy  dress  balls.  The  dress- 
makers then  sit  up  all  night  for  Iavo  or  three  nights 
successively  before  these.  They  are  very  indepen- 
dent ;  only  yesterday  a  member  of  a  leading  French 
house  Avas  telling  us  of  the  inconveniences  sustained 
by  employers  there  tlu-cugh  those  girls  clioosing  some- 
times not  to  Avork,  and  so  bringing  in  the  orders  per- 
haps a  AA-eek  after  they  Avere  Avanted.  That  is  Avhat 
our's  will  come  to,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  ;  and  as  to 
the  moral  character  of  dress-makers  in  Paris,  I  suppose 
there  is  not  much  evidence  needed  on  that  point. 


16.  Has.  MuERAY,  PoRTArAN  Street 


[The  folIoAvinfic  statement  was  clraAvn  up  and 
forwarded  to  me  from  this  establishment 
after  1  had  been  conducted  over  it,  and  had 
m.ade  A'arioiis  inquiries  of  the  ladies  Avho 
manage  the  business,  and  of  others  in  their 
employment.] 
"  The  number  of  dress-makers  in  ihe  house  averages 
30  ;  they  have  only  one  in-door  apprentice,  Avho  is  19 
years  of  age,  and  is  their  youngest  resident  ;  they 
]iever  take  any  under  16.    The  ages  of  the  residents 
vary  from  20  to  40  and  over  ;  most  haA-e  been  Avith 
them  many  years,  some  more  than  2o  years  ;  they 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  their  apprentices  ;  numy 
come  from  Scotland.    They  have  day-Avorkers,  six  or 
seven  in  number,  for  the  most  part  previously  out  door 
apprentices,  avIio  receive  12s.  per  week,  increasing 
according  to  Avorth.    Their  out-door  !i])prentices  do 
not  pay  a  premium,  but  serve  tAvo  or  .three  years, 
afterwards  commencing  Avith  95.  per  Avcek ;  all  their 
day-workers  and  apprentices  reside  with  their  parents, 
Avho  are,  for  the  most   part,  themselves  in  business. 
Their  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  r.ai.  in  summer,  and 
from  9  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  Avinter  and  spring  months, 
and  less  Avhen  bijsiness  is  suspended  earlier.  Most  go 
home  to  their  dinners,  some  bring  it  Avith  them  ;  tea 
is  provided  for  all. 

The  residents'  hours  in  summer  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.,  occasionally  shorter  ;  in  the  Avinter  and  spring 
months  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  sometimes  less.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  they  frequently  leave  off  at  5 
and  6  o'clock.  When  it  is  necessary,  as  is  the  case 
from  time  to  time  in  the  season,  they  consider  it  better 
to  commence  earlier,  and  never  Avork  after  9.  Before 


(October.) 

a  draAviug-room  they,  two  or  three  times,  commence 
as  early  as  5,  and  on  one  or  tAvo  rare  occasions  at  4  a.m., 
ahvays  leaving  off  on  drawing-room  days  directly  the 
court  things  are  done,  usually  about  "l  o'clock  p.m. 
They  do  not  Avork  16  hours  a  day  (from  Avhich  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea  hours  have  to  be  deducted)  ip.ore 
than  six  or  eight  days  in  the  year  ;  Avhen  it  is  so, 
they  ahvays  have  tAvo  breakf^xs^s,  one  before  commenc- 
ing, and  the  second  at  the  usual  hour.    Each  has,  at 
least,  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  the  autumn,  some  a  month. 
The  residents  frequently  go  for  a  Avalk,  they  are  Avell- 
principled  Avomen,  and  are  for  the  most  part  daughters  • 
of  tradesmen,  some  of  professional  men.    They  can, 
Avithout  anxiety,  be  trusted  at  any  time,  but  none  of 
the  younger  ones  are  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evening, 
except  in  company  of  their  sisters  or  an  older  one. 
The  younger  ones  are  sent  out  frequently,  generally 
on  business,  but  ahvays  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
air.    All  have  good  health,  and  Avonderfully  tittle 
illness.    The  tAVO  or  three  days  on  Avhich  they  Avork 
successively  beyond  the  usual  time  does  not  appear  to 
do  any  harm,  and  is  not  protracted  or  repeated  so  as 
to  become  injurious.    They  have  no  affection  of  the 
eyes,  none  even  Avear  glasses.    A  bath,  Avith  hot  and 
cold  Avater  laid  on,  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment.    Ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  most  considerate 
as  regards  time  ;  court  dresses  in  particular  are  often 
ordered  Aveeks  before  they  are  required  ;  in  this  re- 
spect they  have  been  very  unjustly  censured.  OAving 
to  a  greater  length  of  time  elapsing  between  the 
several  drawing-rooms  last  season,  the  necessity  for 
continued  length  of  AA-ork  was  not  so  great  as  on  many 
previous  years. 
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Madame  Levillt,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  (October.) 


17.  31.  Levilly. — We  have  as  many  court  dresses, 
I  believe,  as  any  one  but  Mrs.  Murray,  so  that  we 
have  sonae  experience.  I  think  that  12  or  1^  hours 
a  day,  including  meal  times,  is  the  very  utmost 
necessary  at  any  time,  except  perhaps  on  the  night 
before  the  drawing-rooms. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  could  manage  with 
working  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  till  10  p.m.,  an  hour  later,  in  the  season. 
Some  employers  might  then  discharge  their  residents, 
retaining  only  a  few,  and  putting  out  as  much  work 
as  possible,  and  having  day-workers  for  the  rest. 
Some  might  get  French  girls  instead  of  English  to 
reside,  for  they  work  much  faster,  and  the  extra 
salary  would  not  be  very  much  ;  still  I  should  say 
that  most  would  retain  their  present  staff.  I  think 
we  should  at  all  events. 

You  may  say  that  we  begin  work  nominally  at 
8.30  A.M.,  but  in  fact  it  is  always  nearer  9,  and  do 
not  iu  the  season  Avork  after  10  p.m.,  for  the  occa- 
sions on  which  we  do  so  are  very  rare.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  avoid  working  late  on  the  drawing- 
room  nights.  It  is  the  trimmers  and  finishers,  the 
French  girls  chiefly,  who  work  very  late  ;  they 
number  about  6  or  7  out  of  52. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  take  exercise  ; 
they  have  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  might  go  then,  but 
they  do  not  ;  perhaps  one  in  20  goes  once  a  week  for 
a  walk  before  breakfast.  We  do  not  allow  them  to 
go  out  during  working  hours. 

Speaking  generally,  those  who  are  on  the  staff,  so 
to  sjjeak,  in  houses  like  our  own,  where  some  have 
been  8,  10,  and  14  years,  are  respectable  truth-telling 
girls.  Some,  however,  work  for  the  season,  living  iu 
the  house,  and  leaving  at  the  end  of  it  ;  perhaps  o 
or  6  in  50  do  so.  I  do  not  think  that  their  testi- 
mony is  so  much  to  be  relied  on. 


As  to  moral  character,  we  should  never  have  to 
discharge  any  of  our  girls  on  any  ground  of  immora- 
lity. I  am  quite  sure  that  if  any  girl,  who  was  not 
respectable,  got  in  among  them,  she  Avould  be  made  to 
leave  without  being  turned  away  by  us. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  our  girls  standing 
all  the  day  when  the  court  trains  are  in  hand  ;  much 
of  the  work  can  be  done  sitting,  and  they  can  and  do 
change  about  if  they  are  tired. 

I  have  read  over  the  evidence  given  by  me  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1855.  I 
still  think  as  I  did  then.  All  my  remarks  then 
made  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things. 

18.  3Iiss  L. — I  used  to  work  at  Madame  F.'s 
The  hours  there  were  from  half-past  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
all  the  year  round  ;  but  in  the  season  they  were  often 
much  later.  The  milliners  did  not  often  work  much 
after  11  p.m.,  but  the  dress-makers  went  on  till  3  and 
4  in  the  morning  several  times  every  week. 

19.  3Hss  Maria  D. — I  was  apprenticed  here,  and 
have  been  here  more  than  10  years.  I  have  never 
worked  for  three  nights  together  till  1  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  may  have  worked  as  late  as  that  on  the 
drawing-room  night,  and  nearly  as  late  on  the  night 
before.  The  first  hands  are  the  longest  worked.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  never  stand  at  any  work  all  day 
long,  whether  court  trains  or  ruchings  for  ball  dresses  ; 
the  most  is  several  hours. 

20.  Miss  T. — I  work  the  machine.  My  hours  are 
from  81  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  In  the  City  I  worked  from 
9  A.M.  to  6  or  7  P.M.  Here  I  have  40  guineas  a 
year  and  my  board  and  lodging.  I  began  at  16.  I 
have  never  sutFered,  except  from  headache  and  eye- 
ache  and  getting  very  tired.  I  was  always  delicate. 
I  never  worked  at  any  but  machine  work. 


Dress-makers. 
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Madame  Einstein — Devy,  Grosvenok  Street.  (November.; 


21.  M.  Einstein. — About  70  persons  work  here 
in  the  season,  nearly  40  of  whom  are  then  resi- 
dents in  the  house.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the  hours 
of  work  for  di-ess-makei's  were  limited  to  those  between 
9  A.M.  and  9,  or  perhaps  10,  p.m.  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  the  girls  themselves,  and  would  not  be 
inconvenient  in  any  serious  degree  to  their  employers. 
They  would  only  have  to  engage  more  hands  for  the 
season.    With  regard  to  our  own  establishment  I  am 


22.  Madame  Thomel,  Eegenos^  Street.  (November.) 


We  now  breakfast  at  8  a.m.  and  ^nt  away  at  9  p.m.  ; 
in  the  early  autumn  we  put  away  at  8  p.m.  Our 
hours  in  the  season  do  not  exceed  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
except  on  the  occasion  of  a  drawing-room  or  a 
wedding  or  a  mourning  order.  I  can  give  you  no 
idea  how  often  such  exceptions  occur  ;  they  are  not  ' 
very  frequent.  My  great  difliculty  is  to  get  them  to 
bed.  They  will  go  on  with  their  own  work  after  the 
regular  work  is  over.  My  husband  has  sometiines 
turned  the  gas  off  at  10,  and  so  driven  them  to  their 
bed-rooms,  but  we  found  that  they  bought  candles  and 
worked  there.  I  intend  next  season  to  try  to  get  them 
up  earlier.  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  sitting  up  late  at  night.  One  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing is  worth  three  at  night.  I  believe  that  if  we 
could  get  another  half  hour's  work  in  the  morning, 
have  breakfast  at  half-past  7,  and  always  begin  work 
at  8,  we  need  never  go  on  after  10  p.m.  Yet,  only 
two  nights  ago,  I  found  that  they  had  been  working 
on  till  11,  when  there  was  no  need  for  it  whatever. 
We  were  not  ever  very  late  last  season  ;  the  season 
before  was  later. 

If  you  want  to  do  any  good  in  the  way  of  stopping 
long  hours  of  work,  you  must  make  it  a  rule  for  us, 
and  make  us  observe  it  by  Act  of  Parliament  ;  there 
is  no  other  way. 

23.  [il/.  Thomel  made  the  following  additional 
2.  N 


quite  sure  that  we  should  not  suffer  from  such  a  regu- 
lation ;  the  only  thing  needed  is  that  it  should  be  quite 
general;  that  all  should  be  equally  restrained.  But 
that  cannot  be  ensured  by  any  mere  moral  pressure  or 
social  influence.  Government  must  do  it,  if  it  is  to 
be  effectual,  I  should  be  glad  of  it,  personally  speak- 
ing, and  should  be  very  ready  to  submit  to  it,  for  I 
cannot  see  why  young  ladies  should  have  to  work  the 
hours  that  men  will  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  endure. 


remarks  on  my  reading  the  foregoing  evidence  to 
him.] 

No  doubt  we  are  later  on  drawing-room  nights  as  a 
general  thing.  We  try  in  those  weeks  to  finish  at 
11  p,m.,  but  it  has  been  sometimes  as  late  as  12  or  1 
before  our  work  is  over  ;  in  that  case  we  always  leave 
off  at  4  p.M,  next  day.  When  Her  Majesty  ; birth- 
day is  kept  in  the  same  week  as  a  drawing-room,  there 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  long  work.  It  would  be  a 
great  relief,  if  it  was  a  rule  never  to  keep  the  birth- 
day within  at  least  a  fortnight  before  or  after  ti 
drawing-room. 

The  long  hours  are  often  the  girls'  own  choice. 
We  have  found  before  now  that  persons  whom  we 
employ,  have  actually  sat  up  to  carry  out  orders  given 
privately  by  letter  to  them  from  our  own  customers. 
It  is  not  only  unfair  to  us  ;  think  what  a  temptation 
to  a  girl  in  our  house,  with  all  the  materials  at  hand 
lying  about,  for  a  lady  to  write  and  ask  if  she  could 
make,  say,  a  velvet  bonnet,  at  some  price  lower  than 
our  charge. 

Before  the  Saturday  early  closing  we  used  to 
allow  each  girl  one  evening  in  every  week  by  rota- 
tion after  5  p.m.,  in  order  that  they  might  do  their 
own  work.  Now,  in  common  with  many  other  places, 
all  leave  oflf  at  5  p.m.  on  Saturday..  We  found  that 
abused,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  very  stringent 
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DtesS-makers.  rule  that  all  should  be  in  by  10.30  P.M.,  unless  they 

  preferred  to  sleeji  at  their  parents'  or  friends'  houses 

London.       on  that  night,  and  spend  Sunday  there. 

Mr.H.W.Lord.      My  own  experience  is,  that  if  young  ladies  work 

  too  late,  they  are  quite  fagged,  and  useless  the  next 

c.  morning.    It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  have  the  hours 

of  labour  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  business.  No  doubt  there  are  many, 
in  a  small  way  of  business  chiefly,  who  work  their 
young  persons  shamefully,  so  that  it  amounts  in 
some  cases  to  actual  oppression.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  season  hcfuses,  who 
depend  on  five  months  of  the  year  for  profits  to  sup- 
port them  through  the  whole  year. 

The  effect  of  any  harsh  measure  of  legislation  would 
be  that,  in  our  own  case,  for  example,  we  should  keep 
only  2  in  the  house  instead  of  16.  That  is  the  habit 
of  the  leading  Paris  houses  ;  two  or  three  clever  yoting 
ladies  reside  in  the  house  ;  they  see  the  work,  as  it  is 
brought  in,  and  make  trifling  alterations,  if  they  are 
needed  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  given  out  to  day- 
workers.     Of  course  we  should  prefer,  for  many 


reasons,  not  to  resort  to  this  step  ;  we  should  not  like 
to  risk  our  patterns  being  pirated,  for  example.  If  we 
were  restrained  within  reasonable  limits  only,  we  could 
easily  manage  with  taking  on,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
extra  hands  for  six  weeks  in  the  season  ;  14  hours 
would,  I  think,  be  reasonable,  including  meal  times, 
for  12  hours  of  work  are  quite  enough  ;  say  from 
8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  The  customers  would  then  know 
that  we  could  not  work  to  please  anybody  beyond  a 
certain  time,  and  so  would  be  obliged,  as  they  cannot 
be  prevailed  upon,  to  give  us  orders  in  good  time.  As 
things  are,  those  who  give  longest  notice  are  often 
worst  served. 

'You  may  rest  assured  that  the  mere  making  of 
dresses  does  not  pay,  except  so  far  as  it  leads  to 
other  things.  Millinery  pays,  and  a  profit  may  be  had 
upon  the  materials  provided  for  dresses,  but  there  is 
an  absolute  loss  in  the  cost  of  making  ;  and  certainly, 
what  with  change  of  fashions,  misfits,  and  long  credit, 
di'ess-making,  as  a  whole,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
profitable  concern  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Most  of  our 
bad  debts  are  in  that  department  rather  than  the 
millinery. 


Madame  Jacobi,  Bond  Street, 


24.  Madame  Jacohi. — I  do  assure  you  that  I  think 
from  8  A.M.  to  half-past  9  p.m.  quite  long  enough 
for  anybody  to  work.  When  we  work  till  12  and 
1,  as  we  are  often  obliged  to  do,  we  all  suffer  in 
health,  my  daughter,  my  niece,  and  myself,  quite  as 
much  as  the  rest.  It  is  too  much  ;  we  work  for  three 
months  as  late  as  12  every  night,  at  all  events 
for  five  of  the  six  in  a  week.  But  till  an  Act  of 
Parliament  comes  and  says  "you  must  not,"  all  is 
useless.  As  it  is,  if  I  refuse  a  lady,  she  goes  to  my 
neighbour,  who  takes  her  order,  so  I  cannot  refuse 
without  displeasing  her,  and  perhaps  may  lose  her 
custom,  because  she  thinks  me  disobliging.  But  if 
every  one  were  the  same,  if  all  were  equally  prevented 
by  the  law  from  working  more  than  what  I  have  said, 
we  should  be  all  alike,  and  the  ladies,  when  they  know 
that  it  is  necessary,  would  give  us  a  little  more  time  ; 
their  orders  would  be  executed  quite  as  quickly  as 
now.  If  there  Avere  a  law,  then  the  young  ladies 
might  complain  to  some  one  if  they  were  overworked, 
and  a  Commissioner  would  come  and  see  about  it. 
Now  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  all. 

In  the  season  we  have  about  25  in  the  house,  and 
10  or  12  day-workers  ;  now  we  have  about  half  the 
number  of  each.  Respectable  girls  like  to  be  in  the 
house  ;  all  of  ours  are  well  connected  ;  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  they  get  no  exercise  in  the  week,  and^not 
too  much  air  ;  they  are  not  fond  of  either  ;  but  tlieir 
health,  no  doubt,  suffers  for  want  of  them.  The 
pressure  of  the  season  lasts  quite  late  into  July,  as 
the  ladies  want  dresses  to  take  into  the  country  with 
them,  and  often  in  a  hurry. 

One  thing  I  will  not  do,  and  that  is  work  on 
Sunday.    In  Paris  it  is  common,  and  so  some  of  the  ' 
French  girls  here  like  to  do  it ;  but  in  England  it  is  a 
day  of  rest,  and  I  will  have  it  so. 

In  some  houses  all  the  show-room  girls  are  expected 
to  wear  black  silk,  even  those  whose  salary  is  only 
30/.  a  year.    We  are  content  with  Alpaca  for  all  but 


(November.) 

those  who  have  to  wait  upon  the  ladies  at  their  own 
homes  ;  the  salaries  of  such  persons  are  80Z.  and  ICO/, 
a  year. 

We  do  not  expect  to  work  after  half-past  9  at  night 
between  this  and  Christmas,  beginning  at  9  in  the 
morning,  but  to-night  we  shall  have  to  go  on  till  half- 
past  11,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  also  we  may  be  later 
than  usual.  It  is,  however,  rare  to  work  in  the  winter 
season,  November  and  December  that  is,  after  9.30  or 

10  P.M. 

In  the  summer  season  I  have  myself  been  for  36 
hours  without  rest,  receiving  orders  and  superintend- 
ing. Of  course  that  was  very  fatiguing,  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  standing  and  moving  about.  To 
sit  for  that  time  at  sewing  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  to  keep  the  work- 
rooms airy  and  wholesome.  I  have  "  chlor,"  and  burn 
genievre,  but  open  windows  give  colds,  and  let  the 
blacks  in  upon  our  work.  Some  of  our  bed-rooms  are 
small ;  we  try  to  keep  them  clean,  and  as  little 
crowded  as  we  can,  but  we  are  very  much  pressed 
for  room. 

There  is  a  house  in  Bond  Street — they  do  business  of 
an  inferior  class  to  ours — where  the  habit  is  to  take  a 
young  girl,  who  applies  for  work,  on  trial  for  a  week, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  tell  her  she  does  not 
suit,  and  send  her  away  without  paying  her  any  salary 
at  all.  One  came  from  them  to  us,  she  was  fully 
worth  her  Is.  6c?.  a  day,  a  good  average  day-worker, 
so  that  we  kept  her  on  for  some  time.  She  had,  she 
said,  been  engaged  as  a  day-worker  on  trial  in  this 
way,  and  when  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  came, 
she  looked  for  her  money,  and  at  last  asked  for  it, 
and  was  then  told  that  she  had  only  come  on  trial, 
and  was  not  good  enough  for  them  to  keep.  We  often 
send  bad  hands  away  after  a  day  or  two,  but  we  always 
pay  them  for  their  work.  The  house  I  refer  to  is  so 
well  known  in  Paris  that  the  French  first  hands  refuse 
engagements  there. 


Madame  Studer,  9,  Bruton  Street.  (October.) 

-We  have  21  residing  in  the    After  their  term,  which  is  generally  two  years,  is  up, 


25.  Madame  Studer 
house  all  the  year  round  ;  five  or  six  of  them  are  first 
hands.  Besides  these  there  is  a  family  consisting  of 
a  mother  and  four  daughters,  to  whom  we  give  work 
to  do  at  their  home  ;  and  in  the  season  we  have 
about  14  day-workers-  also  ;  most  of  these  live  at 
Miss  Bramwell's  home;  they  are  generally  the  same 
for  some  years  ;  they  have  12s.  and  14s.  a  week.  We 
sometimes  take  apprentices,  but  have  not  more  than 
one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  they  are  generally  15  years 
old  when  they  are  first  apprenticed.  I  have  no 
written  agreement ;  they  pay  20Z.  premium,  lOZ.  at 
first,  and  lOZ.  more  after  six  months.  Most  of 
those  now  with  me  have  been  apprenticed  to  me. 


I  pay  them  lOZ.  a  year  at  first. 
Our  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  or  7  p.m.  at  this 

time  of  year.    In  the  season  we  work  generally  till 

II  p.m.,  not  later.  If  there  is  any  work  that  must  be 
done  after  1 1,  there  are  two  of  the  second  hands  who 
are  under  agreement  to  stay  for  that  purpose  ;  they 
always  have  part  of  the  following  day  for  rest  when 
they  do  so.  Sometimes  others  are  also  obliged  to  stay 
later.  I  dare,  say  we  always  work  16  or  17  hours  on 
the  day  before  the  drawing-room,  and  perhaps  we 
may  work  a  little  after  11  on  some  other  nights. 
Whenever  Ave  do,  Ave  ahvays  give  them  wine  or  what 
they  like  of  the  kind.    We  never  expect  any  to  Avork 
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before  3  on  the  afternoon  of  the  drawing-room  day. 
My  hours  must  be  well  known  to  many  out  of  my 
house,  for  I  often  take  ladies'  maids  to  teach  them  for 
a  few  months,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  would 
talk  to  their  mistresses  about  the  hours  we  worked,  if 
they  were  unusually  long. 

I  have  my  meals  with  them,  and  try  to  make  them 
comfortable.  They  have  Sunday  to  themselves  ;  a 
dinner  is  always  here  for  them.  They  do  not  often 
go  out  for  walks  in  the  week.  They  might  go  to 
match  and  for  other  purposes,  but  the  young  ladies 
say  that  is  apprentices'  Avork,  and  if  they  cannot  go 
out  in  the  evening,  they  will  not  go  at  alL  Mine  are 
very  good  girls,  but  they  want  a  great  deal  of  looking 
after  ;  if  I  have  to  go  out  for  an  afternoon,  I  find  very 
little  work  done  when  I  come  home. 

I  don't  think  late  hours  are  caused  by  our  customers, 
and  the  idea  of  their  putting  off  their  orders  for  fear 
of  having  their  dresses  imitated  is  all  rubbish.  The 
ladies  always  give  me  time  enough  ;  we  always  have 
at  least  two  days'  notice  ;  and  if  an  order  is  given  too 
long  before  the  dress  is  wanted,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  it  is  put  on  one  side  for  other  things,  until  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  begin  it. 

All  ours  have  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  holiday  after 
the  season.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  to  com- 
plain of.  There  will  in  all  businesses  be  those  who 
are  unfitted  by  constitution  for  the  work  they  under- 
take, or  who  always  can  find  something  to  complain 
about.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  find  neither  ill 
health  nor  discontent  among  those  who  have  been 
for  some  years  constantly  employed  in  one  good  house. 
Those  who  make  all  the  noise,  are  girls  who  go  about 
from  one  house  to  another,  changing  from  season  to 
season,  never  healthy  and  never  satisfied.  We  do  not 
like  such,  and  would  rather  not  have  anything  to  say 
to  them.  When  we  have  a  girl  with  us,  Avho  we  see 
cannot  stand  the  season  work,  we  advise  her  to  leave 
us  and  go  to  some  other  occupation,  that  is  why  those 
we  have  are  healthy  and  strong  ;  plenty  of  weak  ones 
come,  but  they  are  of  no  good  to  us,  so  we  do  not  keep 
them. 

There  would  be  much  less  of  these  complaints 


London 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


heard,  and  less  of  improper  conduct  in  other  ways,  if  Dress-makers, 
employers  would  take  no  one  without  a  reference  ; 
we  never  do,  but  many  take  them  on  as  they  want 
them  without  any  character,  and  discharge  them  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  never  see  them  again. 

26.  Miss  Bushby. — I  have  been  with  Madame  Studer 
for  five  years.  I  keep  the  books,  and  am  in  the  show- 
room now,  but  I  have  been  in  the  work-room.  Before 
I  came  here,  I  worked  for  four  years  at  a  house  in  Con- 
duit street.  I  have  not  ever  had  a  day's  illness,  though 
perhaps  I  do  not  look  strong.  I  should  not  know 
where  to  go  to  for  a  doctor,  if  I  wanted  one.  We 
worked  about  the  same  h6urs  in  Conduit  street  as 
we  do  here,  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  in  the  season,  not 
later.  Madame  Studer  gives  her  out-workers  their 
dinner  as  well  as  their  tea,  and  about  12s.  a  week. 
Those  who  live  at  Miss  Bramwell's  home  are  the  better 
class  of  them.  They  ought  to  be  in  there  by  10  p.m., 
but  are  not  always  able  to  be  there  quite  so  soon.  The 
girls  do  not  stand  altogether,  when  they  make  the 
court  trains,  they  often  sit.  They  stand  to  put  on 
most  of  the  ruche  trimmings  for  light  ball  dresses. 
We  may  keep  on  a  little  after  1 1  p.m.  sometimes 
before  a  drawing-room,  but  the  apprentices  and 
younger  ones  would  not  sit  up  so  late  as  the  others. 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  asked  all  about  this,  some  one 
from  the  work-room  will  be  better  able  to  tell  you 
than  I.  After  my  work  in  the  show-room  or  at  the 
books  is  over,  I  often  work  with  my  needle  to  help 
the  rest  ;  it  never  tires  me,  nothing  of  the  kind  does 
me  any  harm. 

27.  Miss  Gilbert. — I  am  an  apprentice,  and  have 
been  here  13  months  ;  201.  was  to  be  paid  as  my  pre- 
mium, but  after  the  first  six  months  the  second  \0l. 
was  returned  me  by  Madame,  or  rather  was  not 
taken,  because  I  got  on  so  well  as  to  be  sooner  of  use 
to  her  than  most  are. 

I  worked  once  last  season  all  night  the  night  before 
a  drawing-room.  I  have  worked  several  times  after  12 
in  the  season,  not  very  often  ;  I  can't  say  how  often.  I 
have  stood  for  several  weeks  all  day  long  at  ruche 
trimming,  but  never  suffered  from  it  ;  my  feet  never 
swelled.    I  prefer  standing  to  sitting. 


Madame  Le  Jeune,  Bond  Street.  (November.) 


28.  Miss  Ellen. — I  was  apprenticed  to  Madame, 
and  have  been  here  seven  years.  We  have  11  in  the 
house  in  the  season,  and  about  10  out-workers  who 
come  for  the  day.  Our  hours  now  a,re  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.  In  the  season  we  get  up  at  7  or  half-past,  and 
work  from  about  8  a.m.  till  10  and  11  p.m.  We  are 
sometimes  later,  but  in  the  last  season  we  wei-e  very 
early;  we  really  never  worked  after  12-i-,  and  as  late  as 
that  only  for  a  few  nights.  On  the  night  of  the  May 
drawing-room  we  had  everything  finished  by  10^  p.m. 
I  think  that  there  has  been  more  time  given,  generally 
speaking,  since  that  affair  at  Madame  Elise's  last  year. 
We  are  fortunate  in  this  respect,  that  Madame  does 
so  much  herself ;  she  works  harder  than  any  of  us  ; 
every  dress  is  cut  out  by  herself,  and  most  are  tried 
on  by  her  too,  so  that  her  first  hand  has  more  time 
for  her  own  work,  and  ours  is  always  ready  for  us  ; 
we  ai'e  never  kept  waiting.  The  French  girls  often 
will  go  on  working  later  than  we  English  ones  like  ; 
they  enjoy  it  ;  nothing  seems  to  hurt  or  tire  them. 
We  often  leave  them  at  work,  ai^d  go  off  to  bed ;  they 
go  on  till  daylight  sometimes.  They  will  work  all 
Sunday  at  their  own  clothes  often.  We  once  had  to 
work  on  Sunday.  When  day-workers  stay  later  or 
come  earlier  than  usual,  they  are  paid  3c?.  an  hour  if 
they  are  dress-makers,  and  4c?.  if  machinists  ;  so  they 
might  have  5s.  extra  in  the  week,  when  we  are 
pressed. 

Working  late  on  court  dresses  is  not  nearly  so  tiring 
as  ordinary  work,  for  it  is  a  change,  and  everything 
is  so  pretty;  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  put  one  beautiful 
thing  on  after  another  till  the  dress  gets  complete,  that 
you  forget  to  be  tired.  I  should  be  quite  done  up  in 
half  the  time,  if  I  were  working  on  crape. 


Madame  does  not  take  more  than  one  apprentice  at 
a  time  ;  the  premium  is  30/.,  and  the  term  two  years. 
After  that  time  is  up,  she  pays  generally  12/.  for  the 
fii'st  year,  and  so  on.  Madame  generally  brings  us  on, 
after  the  apprenticeship  is  over,  and  while  it  lasts 
too. 

The  French  girls  come  sometimes  for  12  months, 
sometimes  only  for  three,  but  seldom  for  more  than 
a  year.*  They  are  very  strong,  and  look  so.  We 
have  not  had  any  illness,  but  certainly  the  English 
girls  cannot  stand  the  work  as  the  French  do.  We 
have  very  nice  food  ;  always  soup  as  well  as  meat  for 
dinner.  Dress-makers  are  not  great  eaters,  I  think, 
and  they  certainly,  many  of  them,  prefer  bread  and 
butter  and  such  things  to  solid  meat.  It  may  be  for 
want  of  exercise  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  let  them  go 
out  late  in  the  evening  ;  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
going  wrong.  Madame  did  allow  it  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  i.t. 
We  could,  perhaps,  go  out  before  bi'eakfast,  but  I  can 
assure  you  I  would  rather  have  half  an  hour  more  bed 
than  half  an  hour's  walk  any  day.  We  liave  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  holiday  in  the  year. 

I  should  think  it  quite  possible  that  girls  have 
worked,  as  you  have  heard,  from  8  a.m.  till  3  and  4 
the  next  morning  every  night  in  a  week  ;  but  I  can't 
think  they  could  work  22  and  23  hours  a  day  for  a 
week,  as  is  said  in  that  pamphlet. 

29.  Miss  Gr — . — I  am  the  machinist  here.  My  hours 
in  the  season  are  from  9  to  9.  I  go  on  to  10  perhaps 
three  or  four  times.  I  don't  live  here.  I  am  19,  and 
began  machine  work  at  16.  It  doesn't  make  me  par- 
ticularly ill.  It  hurts  my  chest  ;  that  I  suppose  is 
the  stooping.    The  worst  is  with  my  eyes.    I  find  I 


Madame  Le  Jeune  informed  me  that  she  had  had  one  for  three,  and  one  for  two  years  consecutively  in  her  emplov. 
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Dressmakers,  can  never  read  at  all  at  night  ;  my  book  seems  to  swim 

  about.    It  is  the  flash  of  the  needle  working  up  and 

London.      ^p^^  ^jj^t  causes  that.    I  have  to  look  very  intently 


in  time  just  when  the  needle  comes.  It  is  worst  by 
gaslight.  Neither  of  my  parents  have  bad  eyes.  One 
of  my  sisters  has  weak  eyes  ;  she  has  never  worked. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


c. 


Mesdames  Gbaiiam  and  Beard,  Holles  Street.  (October.) 

always  cut  out  for  myself,  and  am  not  wholly  depen- 


30.  Mrs.  Beard.— Ouv  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  in  the  season.  On  Saturday  we  clear  at  8  p.m. 
We  don't  work  after  10  p.m.  twice  in  the  season,  and 
never  have.  Nobody  need  ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
management  ;  the  fault  is  with  the  first  hands,  if  late 
hours  are  kept.  There  is  not  one  in  40  who  is  really  a 
good  first  hand,— who  knows,  that  is  to  say,  how  to 
keep  the  girls  systematically  supplied  with  proper 
work,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  her  time  and 
theirs. 

We  make  court  dresses,  and  ball  dresses,  and  are 
just  as  liable  as  anybody  else  is,  to  the  pressure  of  the 
"season.  You  may  ask  any  or  all  of  our  girls  what 
questions  you  please  about  the  hours  here,  and  they 
will  all  say  the  same  thing.  We  have  ourselves  had 
first  hands  before  now,  who  would  not  give  out  till 
6  p.m.  work,  which  was  wanted  the  same  night,  and 
Avhich,  if  they  had  chosen  to  get  forward  with  their 
own  part  of  it,  might  have  been  in  hand  before  mid- 
day. If  principals  looked  more  after  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  girls  were  not  suffered  to  idle  away  their 
time,  there  would  be  no  need  for  your  inquiry.  The 
ladies'  sudden  orders  have  not  a  bit  to  do  with  it  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  them.  Want  of 
system,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing.    I  can 

31.  Madame  S.  Baily,  Edward  S 

We  have  five  now  in  the  house  ;  two  apprentices, 
and  one  improver.  In  the  season  Ave  should  have  10 
residents  and  eight  or  nine  day-workers.  Our  ordi- 
nary hours  in  the  season  are  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  work  later  than  that, 
till  2  or  3  in  the  morning  occasionally.  In  such  a 
case  they  are  always  allowed  to  sleep  till  10  or  11 
the  next  day.  Sometimes  the  first  hands  who  have 
to  finish  will  get  up  at  6  a.m.  and  work  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  breakfast.  Even  on  Saturday  we 
often  have  to  work  much  after  9,  instead  of  clearing, 
as  I  wish,  at  that  hour. 

The  late  work  is  often  caused  by  the  French  girls 
in  houses  like  ours,  where  both  French  and  English 
are  employed.  The  French  girls  like  to  work  late, 
and  will  not  be  got  to  begin  early  in  the  morning. 
They  detain  the  rest,  because  there  are  perhaps  five 
or  six  girls  working  on  one  dress,  and  though  any  one 
may  have  finished  the  particular  part,  on  which  she 
was  busy,  she  will  then  have  to  help  the  others,  until 
the  whole  is  done. 

We  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  enough  good 


dent  on  my  first  hands. 

We  rarely  take  apprentices,  and  had  rather  be 
without  them  altogether.  We  have  16  residents  in 
the  house,  and  all  but  three  are  on  salary. 

Their  health  is  very  good.  I  never  found  my  eyes 
suffer  from  needlework,  nor  heard  any  complaints  of 
others.  I  never  will  believe  that  any  girl  ever  died 
of  long  work.  Want  of  exercise,  and  unhealthy  rooms, 
and  bad  food  are  more  likely  to  be  the  real  causes.  I 
have  been  in  business  for  more  than  25  years.  I  was 
not  well  treated  as  an  apprentice  ;  we  had  bad  food 
and  little  of  it ;  long  hours  and  uncomfortable  rooms. 
I  don't  think  things  are  nearly  so  bad  anywhere  now. 
Apprentices  are  generally  put  to  skirt-making  ;  we 
put  all  ours  out.  You  will  find  skirts  made  at  home, 
wherever  they  have  a  large  number  of  apprentices  ; 
but  very  few  in  London  take  many  apprentices.  I 
think  it  more  convenient  to  have  them  made  off  the 
•  premises  ;  among  other  reasons,  because  they  take  up 
so  much  room  here,  which  we  Avant  for  other  things. 

I  like  those  Avho  live  here  to  go  for  a  Avalk  now  and 
then.  I  think  se\'eral  of  them  manage  to  get  a  Avalk 
before  breakfast  at  least  tAvice  a  Aveek,  but  others  are 
too  fond  of  bed. 

treet,  Portman  Square.  (October.) 

Avorkers  in  the  season.  The  French  girls  are  always 
changiug  ;  that  is  a  great  disadvantage,  for  they 
generally  prepare  the  dress  for  the  others  to  make 
up  ;  but  as  a  consequence,  the  others,  after  getting 
into  the  ways  of  one  for  a  season,  have  to  learn  the 
Avays  of  another  in  the  next.  All  that  causes  loss  of 
time.  If  we  could  keep  French  girls  constant,  there 
Avould  be  less  long  Avork. 

The  girls  are  not  unhealthy,  but  still  they  want 
looking  after,  and  Ave  have  to  give  them  medicine  for 
indigestion  and  pains  in  the  chest  ;  their  appetite  fails 
now  and  then  ;  that  may  be  for  Avant  of  exercise,  they 
only  Avalk  on  Sunday.  Their  stays  are  often  too 
tight,  and  too  long-Avaisted  for  persons  Avho  have  to 
sit  and  stoop. 

They  have  a  good  dinner  on  Sunday  if  they  like. 
We  ahvays  give  good  food  and  plenty  of  it  ;  joints 
three  or  four  times  a  Aveek  at  dinner,  and  stews  or 
made  dishes  for  a  change.  We  generally  give  potatoes 
at  that  meal,  but  have  haricots  and  other  vegetables 
stewed  or  dressed  in  other  ways  for  supper.  Their 
supper  generally  is  bread  and  cheese  and  beer. 


32.  An  emploi/er. — There  is  one  point  to  which  I 
dare  say  your  attention  has  not  been  draAvn,  and  in- 
deed I  don't  knoAV  how  you  are  to  find  it  out,  for  no 
one  Avill  admit  it  to  you  ;  still  it  certainly  is  the 
fact,  that  in  some  houses  the  Avork-rooms  are  used  as 
sleeping-rooms,  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  OA^er. 
No  sooner  have  the  young  ladies  cleared  up,  than 
the  servants  come  in  and  place  the  beds  for  some 
of  them  among  all  the  dust  and  heat  of  crowded 
Avork-rooms  lit  by  gas.  If  you  do  nothing  else  than 
this,  you  should  at  least  most  strictly  forbid  by  Act 
of  Parliament  any  Avork-rooms  being  used  to  sleep 
in.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  names  ;  they  have  passed 
out  of  my  mind  ;  Avlien  I  have  been  told,  I  have  said, 
"It  is  abominable;"  but  I  could  do  nothing,  and  so  I 
have  not  remembered  anything  more  than  the  fact. 

[33.  The  following  statement  was  made  to  me 
by  the  principal  of  a  house  of  business  in 
Conduit  Street.    She  requested  afterwards 
that  her  name  might  not  appear.] 
"  I  have  seven  residents  and  eight  day-Avorkers. 
We  breakfast  at  7  a.m.  and  ought  to  be  at  Avork  by 
half-past,  but  there  is  not  much  more   than  five 
minutes'  Avork  done  by  8  o'clock.    I  think  9  at  night 
is  quite  late  enough  for  them  to  Avork,  and  10  or 


1 1  p.m.  I  call  late  hours.  The  utmost  they  need  Avork 
if  they  really  do  work  is  from  7  A.M.  to  9  p.m.  ;  longer 
hours  than  that  are,  if  habitual,  llie  result  of  want  of 
system.  Sometimes  an  accident  may  happen  to  the 
best  regulated  house,  by  Avhich  late  liours  for  one  night 
may  be  unavoidable,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 
For-  example,  Ave  Avere  up  here  all  night  before  the 
last  draAving-room  ;  I  Avas  taken  ill  in  the  evening, 
and  my  first  hand  did  the  Avork  ail  Avrong,  so  that  it 
had  to  be  done  OA-er  again.  Mine  are  very  good  nice 
girls,  but  they  all  Avant  a  great  deal  of  looking  after, 
and  even  with  all  that  they  AA^aste  a  great  deal  of  time. 
I  speak  Avith  nearly  30  years'  experience  of  the  matter, 
aiid  am  convinced  that  in  good  management  is  the 
Avhole  secret  of  reasonable  hours.  I  find  continually 
that  girls,  who  come  to  me  from  other  houses,  have 
no  notion  of  the  A'alue  of  time  ;  I  ask  them  hoAV  long 
they  aahU  take,  say,  to  make  a  body  of  a  given  kind, 
and  they  cannot  tell  me  at  all." 

34.  Miss  M. — I  have  been  three  years  with  Miss  — 
(No.  33).  In  that  time  I  have  worked  only  once  all 
night  ;  that  Avas  the  night  before  the  last  drawing- 
room.  I  don't  quite  recollect,  Avhen  I  left  off  working, 
but  I  Avasn't  tired,  for  I  Avent  soon  afterwards  to  dress 
a  lady  for  the  draAving-room.  I  did  not  go  to  bed 
directly  after  that  ;  I  might  have,  if  I  had  liked, 
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but  I  went  with  some  of  the  others  to  see  the  ladies 
go  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  on  Saturday,  I 
weat  to  bed  at  about  10  that  night,  not  before. 

We  do  not  work  as  late  as  12  or  1  a.m.  oftener  than 
once,  or  at  most  twice,  in  the  whole  season.  When 
we  do  so,  we  never  begin  till  9  the  next  morning,  and 
we  leave  off  at  7  in  the  evening. 

35.  Miss  B. — I  am  a  machinist,  and  live  out  of 
the  house  ;  my  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  I 
stay  to  8  p.m.  sometimes.  I  used  to  work  in  the 
City  ;  the  hours  there  were  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  I 
use  Thomas's  machine  ;  it  is  worked  with  both  feet 
alternately.  I  often  have  pains  under  my  shoulder- 
blades  and  in  my  side  ;  I  feel  it  so  much,  Avhen  I  lie 
down.  I  did  not  begin  to  work  a  machine  till  I  was 
19,  and  have  been  four  years  at  it  ;  many  begin 
younger,  at  14  or  15  ;  it  is  considered  very  bad  for 
them.  I  suffer  very  much  from  my  head  ;  I  never 
used  to  before  working  these  machines.  I  often  feel 
a  shooting  all  over  my  limbs,  when  I  get  home  at  night. 
I  live  at  Finsbury,  and  I  thought  it  Avas  the  long 
walk  that  caused  that. 

At  one  place  Avhere  I  worked  in  the  City  Ave  had 
12  machines  in  one  small  room.  I  was  there  for  tAvo 
years  and  a  half.  It  Avas  very  close  and  hot,  much 
worse  than  anything  here.  Our  hours  there  were 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  but  from  August  to  November 
we  often  Avent  on  till  9  and  9^  p.m.,  but  never  after 
10  P.M.    That  Avas  the  season  for  export  orders. 

We  all  dined  at  one  time,  and  had  half  an  hour.  We 
brought  our  dinner  Avith  us  ;  it  Avas  always  cold.  We 
were  paid  14s.  a  Aveek,  and  tea  Avas  found  us.  Here 
I  have  my  dinner  found  as  well  as  tea,  and  155.  a 
Aveek.  We  do  not  have  more  than  20  minutes  for 
dinner. 


[The  three  following  Avitnesses  have  recently 
commenced  business  for  themselves.  I 
was  referred  to  the  first  in  order  by  Miss 
NcAvton  (No.  87).    Of  the  second  I  had  no 
previous  knoAvledge  of  any  kind.  The 
name  of  the  third  was  given  me  by  some 
ladies  who  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
this  inquiry.    The  eAddence  of  the  three 
should  be  read  together.    I  believe  each 
to  be  equally  desirous  of  speaking  the 
truth;  but  there  seemed  an  unconscious 
tendency  to  exaggerate  in  the  case  of  the 
third  as  compared  with  the  other  two. 
She,  apparently,  felt  herself  put  forward, 
as  it  were,  to  make  out  a  case  v/hich  should 
justify  her  patrons  in  mentioning  her  to 
me.— H.  W.  L.] 
36.  Miss  R. — I  have  lately  started  in  business  for 
myself.    I  had  before  been  first  hand  in  three  dress- 
making establishments  in  the  Avest  end  of  London. 
They  Avere  all  court  businesses.    I  was  very  comfort- 
able at  all  of  them.    One  I  left  because  of  my  mother's 
death,  and  another  I  gave  up  to  go  and  help  a  friend, 
Avho  had  commenced  for  herself.    I  Avas  at  the  third 
until  I  began  here.     I  have  also  been  in  another 
house  of  a  similar  kind,  but  I  only  stayed  there  a 
!    month,  for  I  did  not  like  the  hours  ;  they  were  always 
■    from  8  to  12  in  the  season,  and  later  sometimes,  I  was 
told.    I  Avas  only  there  in  April,  Avhich  is  quite  the 
besrinnins:  of  the  season.    We  L  3ver  Avorked  after  12 
I    Avhile  I  Avas  there,  but  I  did  not  like  working  every 
night  till  12  so  eai'ly  iu  the  season,  for  I  did  not  know 
what  we  might  have  to  do  in  May  and  June,  if  we 
began  so.     At  the  other  houses  the  usual  season 
hours  were  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.    We  frequently 
worked  till  12,  but  not  generally.    We  did  not  work 
till  1  a.m.  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  each  season. 
The  hours  out  of  the  season  Avere  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
!       No  doubt  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  first  hand,  if  the 
I   hours  are  very  long,  but  looking  at  it  from  my  point 
1    of  view,  as  a  first  hand,  much  of  the  loss  of  time  is 
owing  to  the  carelessness,  the  backwardness,  and  the 
Avant  of  thought  of  the  second  hands  and  improvers. 
They  dawdle  away  their  time  in  the  morning,  and  are 


continually  making   mistakes,  unless   your  eye   is  Dress-makers. 

always  on  them.    When  the  principal  is  first  hand  as   

Avell,  they  will  often  be  late,  because  she  has  to  take  London, 
orders,  and  sometimes  to  keep  her  books,  and  therefore  -^^^  H  W  Lord 

cannot  prepare  the  work  till  late.    In  large  houses,  '_  

generally  speaking,  the  principal  does  nothing  but 
take  oi'ders,  having  a  book-keeper,  and  also  one  or 
more  first  hands  to  cut  out,  and  superintend  the  work- 
room, and  wait  upon  the  ladies.  That  last  is  the 
chief  good  of  being  a  first  hand,  for  you  get  air  and 
exercise  in  going  to  the  ladies'  houses  ;  no  doubt  that 
kept  me  Avell ;  if  I  had  had  to  sit  all  day  iu  the  work- 
room, I  dare  say  I  should  not  have  stood  it.  Some 
girls  used  to  suffer  very  much  from  headaches  and 
fainting.  I  think  though  that  they  were  naturally 
feeble.  It  is  not  the  time  so  much  as  the  sleeping 
places  and  work-rooms  that  do  harm  ;  and  the  season 
makes  them  Avorse  than  they  would  be,  by  overcrowd- 
ing them.  Every  one  is  obliged  to  take  more  hands 
in  the  season,  several  more  in  the  work-room,  and 
a  few  more  in  the  house.  The  additional  number 
then  in  the  work-room  is  Avhat  pollutes  the  air. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  most  of  the  stories  that  are  made 
public.  I  have  knoAvn  several  girls  speak  very  Avell 
of  Madame  Elise's  :  house.  I  dare  say  the  bed-rooms 
and  work-rooms  there  were  overcrowded  iu  the 
season,  but  you  may  be  sure  the  most  has  been  made 
of  it.  I  should  myself  look  Avith  some  doubt  upon 
the  statements  of  any  girl  Avhom  I  found  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  changing  her  employers.  They 
are  generally  hired  for  a  year,  and  should  stay  at  least 
as  long  as  that. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  extravagantly  long  hours 
are  general.  No  doubt  they  are  too  long,  but  a 
statement  like  that  (at  p.  19  of  "  Dress  and  its  Cost  ") 
seems  to  me  highly  improbable,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  at  all  events  in  houses  of  anything  like  a 
first-rate  business.  Complaints  of  food  I  should  , 
ahvays  distrust  ;  the  food  is  plain  but  good,  I  believe.  » 
It  is  the  want  of  appetite  that  is  the  thing.  The 
girls  stay  in  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  without  any 
exercise  in  the  open  air  for  Aveeks  together.  That  is 
verjr  often  their  own  favilts.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
any  girl  had  asked  noAv  and  then  at  any  of  the  houses, 
Avhere  I  Avas,  for  leave  to  take  half  an  hour's  walk  in 
the  day,  she  might  have  had  it,  not  every  day  perhaps, 
but  tAvice  a  Aveek  besides  Sundays.  Probably  they 
Avould  haA'e  had  to  make  it  up  afterAvards,  but  that 
Avould  not  haA'e  mattered  so  much.  Some  of  them 
won't  go  out  even  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  at  all  dull 
Aveather. 

It  is  becoming  less  and  less  the  habit  in  London 
to  take  apprentices,  and  the  premiums  paid  are  smaller. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  answer  any  one's  purpose  to 
have  a  numl)er  of  apprentices,  and  try  and  get  the 
Avork  out  of  them  ;  it  could  answer  only  iu  very 
second-rate  places.  Most  of  the  girls  have  been 
apprenticed  in  the  countiy,  or  at  a  small  place  iu 
London  where  three  or  four  Avork,  and  come  as  im- 
provers or  assistants  to  the  larger  and  better  class 
houses. 

Millinery  is  always  out  of  hand  more  quickly 
than  dresses,  and  there  is  not  such  a  push  at  any 
time  for  bonnets  or  caps.  At  some  places  they  are  . 
engaged  on  the  express  terms  that  they  shall  assist 
the  dress-makers,  when  their  own  Avork  is  over. 
They  can  trim  Ioav  bodies,  and  make  ruchings,  &c. 
quite  as  Avell  as  dress-makers.  That  arrangement  is 
better  for  both.  The  dress-makers  don't  AVork  so 
long  as  they  Avould,  and  there  is  no  ill-feeling,  and 
jealousy  about  one  class  having  less  to  do  than  the 
other. 

Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  that  more  Avork  might  be 
done  in  shorter  hours  than  are  uoav  generally  observed, 
if  the  hands  Avere  all  properly  looked  after.  As  a 
rule,  Avork  could  be  given  out  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  to  the  first  hand  sufficient  to  last  the  others 
the  Avhole  day,  so  that,  Avhen  they  had  finished  that, 
they  might  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased.  They 
Avould  get  through  quite  as  much  for  their  employers, 
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Dress-makers,  and  have  some  time  for  themselves.    Some  would  go 

  on  working  perhaps  at  their  own  work.    They  are 

London.  ^ot  so  fond  of  going  to  bed.  Lights,  seen  in  windows 
~~r"        by  ladies  returning  from  balls,  are  very  bad  guides 

Mr.H.W.Lord.      ^^^^     |-,gjjjg  ^j^^g      them.    I  have  often  known 

g  young  ladies  sit  up  reading,  or  talking,  or  over  their 

own  work  for  hours  after  bedtime  ;  I  have  done  it 
myself. 

37.  Mi-s.  B  1. — I  am  now  in  business  as  a 

dress-maker  on  my  own  account.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  I  was  second  hand  in  a  first-class  French  house 
in  Bond  Street.  We  used  to  begin  at  8  a.m.  in  the 
season  and  work  till  10,  11,  or  12  p.m.,  but  mostly 
between  10  and  11,  and  scarcely  ever  after  12,  and 
then  only  for  a  mourning  order  or  something  similarly 
pressing.  We  had  very  many  court  trains  to  make 
for  the  drawing-rooms,  but  still  we  did  not  usually 
work  much  after  1 1  on  the  drawing-room  nights.  I 
am  sure  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  work  very  late,  if 
the  girls  are  looked  after,  and  have  their  work  ready 
for  them  early  in  the  day. 

From  what  I  knew  then  of  other  houses,  I  can 
quite  believe  that  work  goes  on  fi"om  8  a.m.  to  3  and 
4  the  next  morning  for  several  nights  in  several  weeks 
successively  during  the  season.  It  is  not  always  the 
fault  altogether  of  the  employers.  Often,  without 
any  expression  of  a  wish  by  them,  one  or  two  of  the 
hands,  in  order  to  curry  favour,  and  get  a  reputation 
as  hard  workers,  will  offer  to  sit  up  late  and  work 
beyond  the  usual  hours,  and  then  the  rest  cannot 
refuse  or  be  backward.  We  would  never  have  that 
sort  of  thing  go  on,  but  if  any  one  of  that  kind  came 
in  among  us,  we  made  her  leave  before  very  long. 

38.  Mrs.  B~  1. — I  have  been  a  little  more  than 

a  year  in  business  for  myself  as  a  dress-maker. 
Until  the  last  few  years  I  had  been  constantly  work- 
ing in  fashionable  London  houses,  sometimes  living 
in  the  house,  sometimes  as  a  day-worker.  That  was 
before  my  marriage.  I  lived  in  the  house  for  three 
seasons ;  after  that  my  father  would  not  allow  me  to 
do  so,  my  health  suffered  so  much  from  the'  long 
hours  and  close  confinement.  I  was  then  a  day- 
worker  and  lived  with  my  parents. 

We  have  never  begun  earlier  than  8  a.m.  on  a 
Monday  in  any  house  where  I  have  lived,  but  on 
other  mornings  we  have  been  at  work  earlier,  some- 
times as  early  as  6.  I  have  occasionally  worked  from 
6  in  one  morning  until  4  the  next  morning  ;  that  was 
very  rare,  but  from  8  a.m.  until  3  the  next  morning 
I  have  worked  night  after  night  for  weeks  together, 
excej^t  on  the  Saturday,  when  we  left  off  sometimes 
as  early  as  7,  and  always  before  12.  I  have  not  only 
been  myself  quite  laid  up  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  I  have  known  hundreds  to  be  so. 

Two  of  the  houses  in  which  I  lived  were  court 
dress-makers,  and  the  third  was  a  general  dress- 
maker's, but  they  all  try  for  court  business  ;  there 
was  not  much  difference  between  them  in  respect  of 
hours.  The  ordinary  pressure  of  the  drawing  rooms 
is  certainly  greater  for  the  last  night  before,  than  the 
ordinary  pressure  for  weddings,  balls,  and  other 
orders  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  season  the  usual  hours 
of  work  in  any  fashionable  house  are  from  16  to  18 
every  day.  It  is  nothing  but  a  regular  drive  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

I  have  stayed,  even  when  I  was  a  day-worker,  from 
6  A.M.  till  2  the  next  morning  for  two  or  three  nights 
for  several  weeks  together.  My  father  comphiined 
of  my  being  kept  so  late,  but  I  did  not  like  to  give 
up  my  situation,  for  the  em23loyment  was  constant, 
and  the  wages  good.  I  have  heard  the  first  hands 
say  that  they  have  sat  up  all  night  for  three  nights 
together.  That  may  have  been  said  just  to  keep 
us  quiet,  when  we  grumbled,  and  may  not  be  true. 
I  never  sat  up  all  night.  When  we  were  late,  we 
never  used  to  rest,  not  even  for  five  minutes,  till 
all  the  work  was  done.  We  used  generally  to  have 
coffee  twice  in  the  night  to  keep  us  awake. 

The  food  was  generally  good  ;  the  bread  we  day- 


workers  had  for  tea  used  to  be  very  stale  at  one 
place.  I  dare  say  that  is  more  wholesome,  but  it  was 
mouldy  sometimes.  The  meals  were  very  hurried  ; 
even  the  day-workers  were  frequently  not  allowed 
more  than  10  minutes  for  dinner.  Many  do  not 
allow  them  to  leave  the  premises  for  their  dinner,  and 
yet  provide  no  means  for  cooking,  or  even  warming 
what  they  bring.  Sometimes  we  got  quite  faint  with 
waiting  from  breakfast  at  8i  till  2  p.m.  before  we 
dined. 

It  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  young  ladies  that 
windows  are  not  opened,  even  when  they  might  be 
without  risk  of  catching  colds.  Employers  do  not 
like  blacks  or  damp  air  on  delicate  ball  dresses  or 
rich  court  trains. 

Many  apprentices  are  taught  nothing,  and  unless 
they  push  themselves  on,  and  pick  up  their  business 
as  they  can,  never  are  fit  for  anything.  The  first 
hand  in  a  first-rate  house  has  far  too  much  to  do,  to 
teach  apprentices,  and  all  the  others  have  their  own 
work  to  attend  to.  They  should  be  able  in  their  two 
years  to  learn  any  kind  of  work  required  in  dress- 
making without  improvement ;  but,  as  it  is,  even  im- 
provers are  often  not  taught  ciitting,  and  apprentices 
rarely  get  beyond  stitching  the  bodies  ;  they  begin 
on  the  skirts  and  go  on  to  sleeves.  If  they  come  to 
a  good  London  house  for  improvement  after  a  country 
apprenticeship,  they  often  pay  nearly  as  high  a  pre- 
mium as  apprentices. 

I  have  a  machine,  and  sometimes  work  it  myself; 
it  used  to  make  me  giddy,  but  I  do  not  find  that  so 
now  ;  I  never  work  at  it  for  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  at  a  time.  Two  sisters,  young  friends  of  mine, 
work  at  machines  in  a  City  house,*  where  there  are 
over  50  persons  in  a  narrow  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  with  six  or  seven  gas  stoves  at  the  end  of  the 
room  for  heating  irons,  &c.  Their  hours  are  only 
from  8  A.M.  to  6  p.m.  ;  but  it  is  usual,  they  tell  me, 
for  three  or  four  to  faint  every  day.  I  have  been  in 
the  room  myself  ;  the  heat  is  dreadful ;  the  girls  are 
always  having  colds  and  coughs.  These  two  were 
strong  healthy  girls  when  they  came  up  from  the 
country  ;  they  have  now  been  for  a  little  more  than 
three  years  at  this  work,  and  I  see  them  losing  health 
rapidly  ;  they  are  not  like  the  same  persons.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  machine  work  that  injures  them  ; 
it  is  the  terrible  heat.  Machinists  earn  from  12s.  to 
15s.  a  week. 

Day-workers  are  fi'equently,  if  not  generally,  dis- 
charged without  any  previous  notice.  On  the  Satur- 
day night  they  are  told,  that  they  will  not  be  wanted 
on.  the  Monday.  I  have  known  some  to  be  sent 
away  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  if  work  became 
suddenly  slack,  and  jjaid  for  two  or  three  days,  accord- 
ing to  what  was  owing  to  them.  Overtime  is  usually 
paid  for  at  an  extra  rate.  At  one  house  they  take  off 
an  hour's  overtime,  when  they  pay  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  They  say,  "  You  must  have  lost  an  hour  in 
"  talking  ;  it  is  the  rule  of  the  house." 

As  for  the  morals  of  day-workers,  when  young 
women  who  are  being  paid  their  9s.  and  10s.  a  week, 
come  to  work  dressed  better  than  the  forewomen  or. 
the  principal,  every  one  must  know  where  it  comes 
fi'om.  That  should  not  be  alloAved  in  any  respectable 
house,  but  many  do  not  care  to  notice  it,  if  they  are 
but  useful.  It  is  no  easy  matter  in  the  season  to  get 
good  hands.  I  know  that  I  have  myself  tried  several 
times  by  putting  notices  up  for  extra  hands,  and  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  who  would  suit  me.. 
I  pay  a  day-worker  Is.  Sd.  a  day  and  give  tea. 


[The  following  witness  gave  her  evidence  in  a 
most  straightforward  way  without  the  least 
apparent  attempt  to  malce  the  most  of  her 
experience.  Of  her  character  for  truth- 
fulness I  had  ample  assurance  from  her 
present  employer.] 


*  A  wholesale  clothier's.    The  number  is  overstated. — H.  W.  L. 
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39.  Mrs.  Cotton. — I  came  up  to  Loudon  six  years 
ago,  and  went  six  mouths  as  improver  to  a  West  End 
private  house.  I  knew  my  business  well  before  ; 
indeed,  I  had  been  for  a  few  years  in  business  on  my 
own  account,  but  no  one  is  taken  from  the  country 
into  a  fa^aionable  private  dress-maker's  except  on 
improvement  for  six  months  ;  that  means,  they  are 
hoarded  and  lodged  and  give  their  work  without 
salary.  Many  improvers  come  up  immediately  after 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  country  is  over,  girls  of 
15  or  16. 

We  had  to  be  in  the  work-room  by  7.30  a.m.,  and 
pever  cleared  till  11  p.m.;  this  was  not  in  the  very 
busy  season  ;  I  was  not  there  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Those  who  had  been  there  told  me  that  they 
often  worked  till  1  and  2  A.M.,  the  improvers  as  long- 
as  any.  Our  meals  were  all  a  scramble  even  when 
I  was  there  ;  10  minutes  was  a  good  allowance  for 
dinner.  There  were  16  there,  all  living  in  the  house  ; 
no  day-workers  were  employed,  and  no  work  given 
out ;  if  there  had  been,  we  need  not  have  worked  so 
late.  It  was  a  good  business  ;  we  had  some  court 
trains, — never  more  than  six  for  one  drawing-room. 

In  1861  I  was  again  at  a  private  dress-maker's  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  ;  that  engagement  was  for 
a  year,  so  that  I  had  experience  of  the  season.  We 
were  always  up  by  6  a.m.,  and  never  in  bed  before 
12  from  April  to  the  end  of  June  ;  often  and  often 
we  were  later.  I  was  first  hand  there  ;  the  mistress 
was  a  milliner,  and  knew  nothing  of  dress-making. 
I  frequently  told  her  that  I  must  refuse  orders,  but 
she  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  would  come  up  into 
the  dress  show-room  to  see  that  I  did  take  them. 

The  rooms  were  very  bad  ;  I  could  touch  the  ceil- 
ing of  our  work-room  with  my  hand  ;  16  or  18  worked 
there  ;  10  lived  in  the  house.  The  bed-rooms  were 
shocking  :  in  the  height  of  the  season  three  slept  in 
a  bed  ;  one  bed-room  was  so  damp  that  the  water  would 
run  down  the  walls.  I  had  to  leave  that  situation 
through  ill  health  ;  the  doctor  said  it  would  kill  me 
to  go  on  so.  Two  of  my  girls  then  died  of  consump- 
tion. My  health  never  will  be  what  it  was ;  but  I 
am  now  forewoman  in  a  City  house,  where  we  think  it 
very  late  to  work  till  10  p.m.,  our  usual  hours  being 
from  9  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals  ;  all  are  day-workers,  and  are  paid  by  time,  and 
for  overtime  after  7.30.  The  day-workers  in  the 
West  End  work  from  9  to  9,  and  have  overtime  after 
that.  I  do  not  recollect  a  day-worker  at  the  second 
private  house  I  was  at,  ever  staying  after  midnight, 
but  they  did  stay  sometimes  as  late  as  that ;  they 
f  never  came  before  9  a.m. 

Ladies  are  often  much  to  blame  ;  when  I  was  first 
hand  I  was  several  times  asked  by  them,  late  on 
Saturday  night,  to  let  them  have  a  dress  home  the  very 
first  thing  on  Monday  morning.  I  have  taken  orders 
I  at  tea-time — 4  o'clock — for  a  ball-dress  to  be  sent  home 
that  same  night,  "  any  time  before  12  would  do."  Of 
course  all  the  other  work  we  had  iu  hand  had  to  be 
put  aside  for  the  time,  but  that  had  to  be  done  after- 
wards, and  we  could  not  put  it  olF  to  the  next  day,  or 
we  should  never  have  got  through.  I  assure  you  I 
would  not  go  back  to  live  in  a  private  house,  not  if 
my  bread  depended  on  it. 

40.  Miss  A.,  first  hand  dress-raaker. — I  have  been 
for  a  long  time  in  the  business,  and  have  worked  in 

i  several  establishments  both  in  London  and  in  the  pro- 
I  vinces.  I  have  been  at  Southport,  a  watering-place 
near  Liverpool.  That  was  rather  more  than  four  years 
ago.  I  was  first  hand  there.  Their  season  is  in  the 
winter.  They  used  to  get  breakfast  before  8  a.m.,  and 
frequently  went  on  till  1  and  2  the  next  morning  ; 
they  never  left  off  before  midnight  then.  So  few 
hands  were  kept,  only  seven  or  eight,  that  it  was 
positive  slavery.  I  left  in  a  month.  I  was  never  in 
so  miserable  a  place  ;  everything  was  dirty  ;  the 
work-room  was  never  cleaned  except  by  the  appren- 
:  tice  clearing  up  the  shreds,  &c.  The  food  was  very 
bad,  and  we  never  had  enough  ;  a  portion  of  meat 
was  cut  off  and  sent  on  a  dish  into  the  room  ;  the 
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girls  were  not  even  allowed  a  second  piece  of  bread  Dress-makers, 
or  a  second  help  of  potatoes.    This  house  had  one 
of  'the  best  businesses  there.     I  have  never  seen  London, 
girls  so  utterly  broken  down  as  those  ;   some  had       h  W  Lord 

not  even  energy  enough  left  to  dress  and  go  out  on   ^ 

Sunday.  -     _  c. 

I  was  more  comfortable  at  Birmingham  than  any- 
where else  ;  our  hours  never  exceeded  12,  and  every- 
thing was  tolerably  good.  I  have  been  in  several 
first-rate  Loudon  houses.  At  one,  where  I  was  re- 
cently, the  rule  used  to  be  till  very  lately  to  work  till 
1 1  p.m.  from  9  a.m.  all  the  year  round  in  season  and- 
out  of  season;  some  four  or  five  of  us  had  sometimes  to 
work  till  12  and  even  2  or  3  a.m.,  but  not  frequently, 
— thi'ee  or  four  times,  perhaps,  in  a  season.  In  the 
slack  season  we  could  often  have  finished  at  8  or  even 
7,  if  we  had  been  allowed  to.  We  asked  to  leave  off 
at  9  then,  but  the  only  change  was  to  give  us  supper 
at  10  instead  of  9,  and  to  send  us  to  bed  directly  after 
supper.  The  gas  was  turned  off  from  the  work-room, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  light  our  candles 
and  go  to  bed.  I  didn't  like  that,  I  thought  it  un- 
healthy. Because  we  did  not  like  it,  many  of  us  left 
or  were  discharged.  We  used  always  to  leave  off 
there  at  9  on  Saturdays,  and  have  one  or  two  gas  jets 
burning  for  us  to  do  our  own  work  by  for  an  hour  or 
two.  The  food  was  always  good  there.  The  work- 
room is  also  a  fine  room,  but  when  we  had  60  persons, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  season,  the  atmosphere  became 
almost  suffocating,  in  spite  of  the  height  of  the  place 
and  the  ventilation  in  the  skylight.  The  tables  had 
sometimes  to  be  so  close,  that  you  could  not  get  up 
from  your  seat  without  disturbing  those  at  the  table 
behind  you.    I  was  there  for  two  years. 

At  another  London  house  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  food  was  bad  and  insufficient  ;  the  younger  girls 
used  often  to  get  so  hungry,  that  they  would  club 
together  and  send  out  for  a  loaf.  The  hours  there 
too  were  from  8.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  even  in  November 
when  I  was  thei'e  ;  and  the  girls  said  they  were  often 
much  later  in  the  summer.  At  many  houses  they 
prefer  working  early  in  the  morning.  I  know  of 
some  where  they  get  up  at  4  in  the  season  sometimes, 
and  generally  at  6  A.M.,  and  work  till  12  at  night.  Even 
at  this  season  (Dec.)  some  houses  ai-e  working  late. 
An  improver,  who  lives  where  I  live  at  present,  because 
they  have  no  room  for  her  to  sleep,  has  to  be  at  a 
Bond  Street  house  to  b^-eakfast  by  8  a.m.,  and  does 
not  leave  till  11  p.m.,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  those 
in  the  house  work  longer  than  those  who  sleep 
out  of  the  house.  I  know  of  one  where  they  have 
been  working  this  November  from  7  a.m.  to  II  p.m. 

The  great  cause  of  these  long  hours  is  that  no  one 
will  refuse  an  order  ;  they  make  a  promise  for  any 
time  a  lady  wishes.  I  remember  a  dress  ordered  at 
12,  fitted  on  at  6  P.M.,  finished  the  same  night,  and 
sent  home  the  first  thing  next  day.  The  lady  who 
ordered  it  said,  "  I  suppose  you  work  till  1 1,  and  begin 
"  at  6  in  the  morning."  She  did  not  care  how  long 
we  worked.  We  were  very  much  hurt  at  the  way 
in  which  it  was  said.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  often 
told  that  an  order  must  be  completed  by  a  certain 
time,  and  yet  it  remains  for  days  afterwards  in  the 
house. 

I  do  not  think  the  girls  ever  object  to  the  work  ; 
the  grievance  is  that  there  is  no  time  for  air  and 
relaxation.  They  are  continually  ailing  ;  their  ap- 
petite fails  with  long  sitting  in  close  rooms  ;  they  _ 
can't  bear  to  have  the  ventilators  open,  much  less  the 
windows  ;  they  take  cold  directly.  Coughs  and  face- 
aches  are  very  general,  and  headaches  too  ;  they  often 
faint  at  their  work  ;  it  is  so  usual  that  no  particular 
notice  is  taken  ;  one  of  the  other  girls  helj^s  them  out 
to  their  bed-rooms  and  gets  a  glass  of  water,  and  then 
they  come  back  to  their  work  again.  My  health  has 
been  injured  by  my  work  ;  I  have  just  had  to  give 
up  an  engagement  as  cutter-out  of  cloaks,  &c.,  for  I 
found  that  it  was  too  fatiguing  ;  my  health  is  too 
Aveak  for  it. 

The  bed-rooms  are  often  very  uncomfortable.  Even 
in  good  houses   bed-rooms  have  not  been  white- 
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Dress-makers,   washed  for  four  or  five  years.   I  have  known  14  sleep 

  in  one  bed-room,  which  certainly  Avas  not  more  than 

London,      j^g^  [^rge  enough  for  12. 
TZTy    ,       I  am  quite  sure  that  the  girls  would  do  their  work 
MrJLW-Lord.  if  they  had  to  work  only  12  hours,  than  they 

Q  do,  as  it  is,  in  14  or  more,  and  do  quite  as  much  of  it. 

The  girls  are  all  ready  enough  for  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
if  they  dared  say  so  ;  they  do  say  so  among  themselves, 
'  but  they  Avon't  to  you.  All  that  the  employers  would 
Avant,  is  a  feAV  more  hands  in  the  season  ;  these  might 
be  only  day-workers.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  result  of 
an  Act  Avould  be  that  employers  would  have  no  resi- 
dents, but  only  day-workers.  They  Avould  not  get  the 
class  of  girls,  that  suits  them,  to  come  as  day-workers; 
as  it  is,  the  day -workers  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
coming  regularly  ;  they  often  stay  away,  and  cause 
great  inconvenience  by  doing  so.  The  best  day- 
Avorkers  earn  125.  a  week,  some  inferior  ones  as  little 
as  85..  and  their  tea  ;  assistants,  Avlio  live  in  the  house, 
have  from  16/.  to  20/.,  and  second  hands  from  20/.  to 
251.  a  year  Avith  board  and  lodging,  so  that  they  receive 
in  value  nearly  tAvice  as  much  as  the  day-Avorkers, 
but  it  cannot  be  for  the  mere  opportunity  of  Avorking 
them  longer  hours  that  their  salaries  are  higher  ;  it  is 
because  they  are  more  valuable  as  workpeople. 

With  regard  to  their  morals,  in  any  respectable 
house  it  is  soon  found  out,  if  any  of  the  girls  bears  a 
light  character,  and  she  is  speedily  dismissed.  Those 
who  live  in  the  house  are  frequently  the  daughters  of 
professional  men.  The  day-workers  may,  as  a  rule, 
belong  to  a  rather  lower  social  class,  but  I  have  very 
seldom  come  into  contact  with  any,  Avho  Avere  objec- 
tionable on  any  moral  ground. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  employment  for  good  first 
hands  or  for  clever  worltAVomen  ;  but  one  half  who 
begin  to  learn  dress-making  never  get  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  do  not  succeed  ;  of  them  there  are 
always  plenty  to  be  had. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  apprentices  Avork  as 
late  as  the  rest,  but  I  believe  there  are  houses  Avhere 
that  is  not  the  case.  In  one  establishment,  where  I 
was  five  Avinters  ago,  Iaa^o  of  the  girls  had  to  sleep  in 
the  Avork-room  ;  I  never  met  Avith  another  case  of  that ; 
I  think  that  very  bad.  We  Avere  then  Avorking  from 
7  A.M.  to  1 1  P.M.,  and  they  said  that  they  AA'^orked  fre- 
quently much  later  in  the  summer.  I  left  that  in  a 
month  ;  but  so  many  of  the  girls  have  no  home  to  go 
to,  that  they  Avill  endure  anything  rather  than  leave 
and  trust  to  the  uncertainty  of  finding  employment 
again. 

41.  3fiss  G. — I  had  to  leave  the  house  I  Avas  in 
because  of  my  health.  The  doctor  in  London  advised 
me  to  go,  and  when  I  got  to  the  country  where  I  live 
they  at  first  gave  no  hope  of  my  life.  I  Avas  regu- 
larly poisoned  by  the  Avork-room.  I  had  abscesses. 
It  was  a  small  room  downstairs,  Avhei'e  Ave  worked  by 
gaslight.  I  was  there  for  three  years.  My  health 
had  not  been  bad  before.  I  was  24  years  old.  Many 
others  wei-e  ill ;  they  used  to  faint  and  bleed  at  the 
nose.  The  room  Avas  quite  unventilated,  and  the 
steam  used  to  roll  doAvn  the  Avails  like  water. 

The  food  Avas  good  ;  Ave  had  joints  for  dinner, 
no  vegetables  but  potatoes  ;  but  our  appetite  was 
often  so  bad  that  Ave  could  eat  nothing,  hoAvevcr  good 
it  was.  I  often  could  not  manage  to  eat  anything  for 
breakfast,  but  Avent  on  a  cup  of  tea  till  dinner-time. 

The  milliners  did  not  AVork  for  more  than  Iavo  or 
•  three  nights  a  month  after  11  p.m.,  unless  it  Avas  to 
help  the  di-ess-makers.  We  generally  have  to  stand 
to  the  trains,  and  also  to  put  the  ruching  on  the 
skirts,  but  it  can  be  put  on  the  bodies,  while  you 
sit.  Some  don't  find  standing  at  all  more  tiring 
than  sitting.  I  prefer  to  sit.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  machinists  can't  go  on  for  more  than  four  years  ; 
I  don't  knoAv  if  it  is'  so  ;  they  alAA'ays  work  shorter 
hours. 

We  had  to  be  very  quick  over  our  meals  ;  the 
housekeeper  used  to  carve  ;  I  have  been  often  going 
away  from  the  top  of  the  table  as  those  at  the  bottom 
were  being  served  ;  there  would  be  about  30  at  the 


table.  She  only  carved,  some  one  else  helped  the 
gravy. 

We  never  worked  there  on  Sunday.  I  believe  one 
or  two  once  Avorked  till  2  or  3  on  Sunday  morning. 
Everything  was  A'ery  nice  there  on  Sunday.  We 
had  a  good  dinner  if  Ave  liked  to  stay  there,  and  were 
not  grudged  it. 

42.  3Irs.  G.  N.  —  I  have  ahvays  been  a  day- 
worker,  and  have  Avorked  for  several  houses.  I  am  not 
far  short  of  50  now,  and  can't  work  as  I  used  to  do. 
Still  I  go  at  4  A.M.  sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  stay 
till  12.  The  regular  hours  for  day-Avorkers  are  9  to 
9  ;  all  over  that  are  paid  for  extra.  I  have  worked 
for  one  house  year  after  year  for  many  years  without 
being  a  week  oiF  work.  Our  dinner  hour  is  a  great 
comfort  to  us  ;  we  get  out  and  have  some  air  and 
stretch  ourselves,  and  go  back  to  Avoi'k  again,  able  to 
do  tAvice  as  much  as  Ave  Avere,  before  going  out.  Those 
who  live  indoors  miss  that  ;  they  Avork  longer  too  ;  not 
but  Avhat  some  of  the  youngest  day-Avorkers  sutfer 
very  much  at  the  end  of  the  season,  what  Avith  the 
long  hours  and  the  bad  work-rooms.  The  room  we 
Avork  in,  is  a  big  room,  but  it  gets  over  filled  in  the 
season  ;  there  is  a  large  windoAV,  but  only  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  so  that  those  at  the  other  end  are  stifled, 
if  it  is  not  open,  and  those  close  to  it  are  chilled  if 
it  is.  I  caught  cold  in  my  arm  the  other  day  sitting 
by  it,  and  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  the  use  of  it. 

The  Avork  there  is  frequently  from  6  and  7  a.m. 
to  11  and  12  p.m.  ;  those  in  the  house  don't  begin 
before  half-past  7  or  8,  but  they  Avork  later.  Some- 
times a  day-Avorker  will  stop  and  sleep  there.  One 
Aveek  last  season  Avas  a  very  bad  one  ;  they  had  a 
large  Avedding  order,  and  a  great  number  of  trains  ; 
the  last  train  Avasn't  sent  out  till  1 1  on  the  morning 
of  the  draAving-room  day.  I  know  that  the  girls 
in  the  house  Avorked  till  4  a.m.  for  three  nights, 
and  till  3  a.m.  for  one  night,  in  that  Aveek.  We 
used  to  be  there  at  6  or  7  a.m.,  and  I  know  how 
late  they  Avorked,  from  asking  them  every  morning, 
I  had  no  particular  reason  for  asking  ;  just  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something,  I  would  say,  as  they 
came  in,  "  Well,  girls,  hoAv  long  were  you  at  it  last 
"  night  ?"  The  principal  Avas  ahvays  up  to  meet  us. 
She  used  sometimes  to  go  to  bed  at  11,  and  come  into 
the  work-room  and  say,  "  Now,  girls,  you  must  be 
"  quick,  and  be  in  bed  before  12  to-night."  But  the 
foreAvoman  knoAA'  better  ;  she  kncAv  it  couldn't  be 
done.  I  do  assure  you  it  was  quite  sad  to  look  at 
their  pale  faces,  and  sec  them  walk  quite  crippled 
Avith  swelled  feet  by  standing  so  long  at  the  trains ; 
four  or  five  were  French,  they  stood  it  better.  Th,e 
servants  were  far  healthier  than  the  young  ladies  in 
that  house.  The  milliners  did  not  Avork  after  12; 
they  would  often  come  doAvn  and  talk  or  sing  to 
make  the  time  pass  more  pleasantly,  though  they  did 
not  work ;  they  were  mostly  French  ;  they  don't 
seem  to  care  how  late  they  sit  up.  Sometimes  those 
in  the  house  worked  on  Sundays.  I  know  that,  be- 
cause I  have  left  at  12  on  Saturday  night,  and  have 
come  at  6  on  Monday  morning,  Avhile  they  have  been 
in  bed,  and  have  seen  the  difference  in  the  Avork  ;  it 
Avas  not  often  that  I  did  so.  I  know  I  Avouldn't  put 
any  girls  of  mine  to  dress-making,  if  I  thought  they 
could  earn  their  living  at  anything  else. 


43.  Miss  V.  N. — I  am  noAv  Avorking  at  Mrs.  M — 's  ; 
she  takes  out  mantle  Avork  and  skirts  from  several 
large  houses  in  Regent  Street.  Until  lately  I  worked 
at  Madame  's. 

[The  same  as  the  last  Avitness,  whose  account 
of  the  hours  she  confirmed.] 

I  Avas  a  day-Avorker  there  as  I  am  noAv,  but  I  can't 
tell  you  Avhat  a  change  it  is  ;  it  is  almost  like  changing 
into  paradise.  I  AVork  from  8  a.m.  to  8  P.M.,  and  on 
Saturdays  leave  at  4  p.m.,  and  have  125.  a  week.  •  I 
only  Avish  she  had  work  enough  for  me  all  the  year 
round.  There  are  about  20  Avorkers  genei-ally,  but 
it  depends  on  the  time  of  year.   At  Madame's  I  have 
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myself  worked  from  half-past  6  in  the  morniiig  till 
midnight  on  Saturdays,  as  well  as  otlier  nights. 
There  has  been  work  there  from  7  a.m.  to  4  and  5  the 
next  morning,  and  perhaps  some,  who  preferred  lying 
in  bed,  or  at  all  events  doing  no  work  on  Sunday,  have 
got  up  as  early  as  5  on  Monday  morning.  There 
Avas  one  very  heavy  week  last  season,  but  they  never 
worked  from  5  one  morning  till  4  the  next  morning, 
and  then  again  from  7  that  morning  till  5  the  morn- 
ing after,  and  so  on  for  every  day  in  that  week,  or 
in  any  other.  I  recollect  that  on  the  I'riday  night 
of  that  week  they  all  went  to  bed  at  1  a.m.,  and 
began  work  at  7.30  the  next  morning.  They  were 
too  tired  on  the  Friday  to  go  on,  as  they  had  been 
doing  for  the  other  days  of  the  week,  that  is  to  say, 
working  from  8  every  morning  till  4  or  3  the  next 
morning. 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know  wliy  other  people  can't  work 
the  hours  we  do  at  Mrs.  M.'s  ;  we  never  got  tlirough 
more  at  Madame's,  though  v/e  were  about  it  nearly 
half  as  long  again  ;  but  the  thing  is,  here  we  work 
hard,  while  we  are  at  work. 

The  work-room  at  Madame's  is  large,  but  the  heat 
in  the  summer  from  the  hot  irons,  Avhich  have  to  be 
kept  over  gas-fires,  is  very  oppressive.  As  for  stand- 
ing, some  there  have  stood  day  after  day  for  weeks 
at  trimming  the  trains  or  ball  dresses  till  they  got 
very  ill  ;  their  legs  swelled  and  their  feet  blistered. 
I  have  myself  stood  for  three  whole  days.  I  was  not 
so  bad  as  they  were,  but  my  feet  were  iDadly  blistered 
and  my  legs  swollen  too.  The  stools  are  not  used, 
when  they  have  them,  for  they  would  have  to  move 
them  so  continually,  that  it  is  better  to  stand. 


44.  MisS' 


: — I  was  for  eight  months  through 
the  seafeon  at  Miss  G.'s,  before  I  came  here.  She  had 
a  very  good  business  in  Berkeley  Street.  There  were 
30  young  ladies  ;  all  but  a  few  lived  in  the  house. 
We  ustially  left  off  at  9  p.m.  and  never  worked  after 
10  P.M.  or  before  9  a.m.  We  have  had  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  court  trains  at  one  time  there. 

45.  B.  D.,  dross-maker. — I  have  worked  at  two 
other  houses  besides  this  ;  they  were  not  late  houses, 
not  what  I  call  late  ;  ^Ye  never  worked  after  12  or 
1  at  night  in  the  season,  from  about  8  a.m.  generally 
speaking  ;  that  is  no  later  than  we  work  here.  I 
worked  here  18  months  ago  from  7^  a.m.  to  4  the 
next  morning  on  the  drawing-room  night  ;  we  had 
worked  every  night  that  week  till  12  and  1  from  half- 
past  7  in  the  morning.  I  don't  recollect  on  Avhat 
day  tlie  drawing-room  was  ;  it  may  have  been  Satur- 
day ;  I  know  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 
If  it  wasn't,  then  Ave  Avorked  several  nights  in  the 
Aveek  before  till  that  time.  I  aa^is  very  tired  at  the 
time,  but  it  did  me  no  harm.  I  am  very  well  noAA', 
and  ahvays  have  ))een. 
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that  the  tea  Avhich  she  gave  us  was  very  bad  ;  but  Dress-makers, 
those  Avho  lived  in  the  house  were  not  comfortable  at 
all.  There  Avere  12  of  them  ;  tAA'o  Avere  apprentices, 
the  youngest  about  14  ;  I  don't  think  any  Avas  over 
23.  The  day-Avorkers'  proper  hours  Avere  from  .9  to 
9 ;  I  never  stopped  after  10^  p.m.,  but  the  other  tAvo 
Avould  stay  for  tAvo  hours  more,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  season.  We  used  to  have  supper  there  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  some  sour  beer.  We 
Avere  paid  for  our  extra  Avork,  but  only  at  the  same 
rate  ])er  hour  as  for  the  day  ;  that  Avas  12s.  a  Aveek. 
The  in-door  hands  used  to  be  at  AA'ork  in  the  season 
at  8  A.M.,  and  go  on  till  12  at  night,  Saturdays  and 
all,  for  three  or  four  Aveeks  together,  besides  Avorking 
much  later,  all  night  sometimes,  for  the  night  before 
the  draAving-room.  They  used  to  complain  very 
much  of  the  food  ;  and  so  far  as  I  saAV  of  tea  and 
supper,  I  should  think  they  Avere  right.  The  bread 
Avas  ahvays  terribly  stale,  and  the  butter,  of  course  it 
Avas  salt,  and  there  Avas  not  much  of  it,  but  it  really 
Avas  not  fit  to  be  spread.  I  believe  the  dinners  Avere 
better  ;  they  had  hot  joints  three  times  a  Aveek,  fish 
on  Friday,  and  a  make-up  on  the  other  tAvo  days  ;  no 
vegetables  but  potatoes.  They  used  to  say  that  they 
were  always  helped  very  scantily,  and  that  if  they 
ever  ventured  to  ask  for  more,  some  ill-natured  re- 
marks Avere  made.  Half  an  hour  Avas  considered  to 
be  the  time  alloAved,  but  it  was  often  much  less. 


46.  Miss  II. — I  have  known  Madame  B.'s  for  five 
years  ;  I  Avas  a  day-AVorker  there.  There  Avere  only 
3  day-workers.    W e  Averc  very  comfortable,  except 


47.  3Iiss  J. — I  Avas  improver  from  September  to 
June  in  a  house  notorious*  for  the  long  hours  of 
work.  I  lived  there  ;  there  were  30  then.  During 
that  time  we  usually  Avorked  until  12  at  night  ; 
in  the  season  Ave  Avorked  after  12  every  night 
almost  for  about  tAvo  hours  ;  then  Ave  used  to  begin 
at  6.30  A.M.,  before  breakfast,  and  have  breakfast  at  8. 
Some  Avorked  on  Sunday  sometimes.  We  used  to 
have  supper  at  9  p.m,  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  no 
butter.  We  never  had  anything  to  eat  after  9,  when 
we  Avorked  till  2  in  the  morning.  I  never  had  any 
appetite  for  breakfast  there,  Avhether  I  had  been 
Avorking  before  or  not.  The  work-room  Avas  very 
close  ;  the  girls  fainted  very  often  ;  they  used  to  go 
and  get  some  Avater,  and  Avork  on  again,  I  had  to 
leave  through  illness.  The  chief  cause  of  it,  my 
doctor  said,  was  Avant  of  exercise  ;  Ave  Avere  never 
alloAved  to  go  out.  I  and  another  one  Avent  out  for  a 
Avalk  before  breakfast  to  try  to  get  an  appetite,  but 
Madame  saw  us  coming  in,  and  Avas  very  cross  ;  she 
said  that  if  Ave  Avent,  all  Avould  Avant  to,  and  that  the 
servant  Avould  have  such  trouble  in  opening  the  door 
for  us. 

The  bed-rooms  were  very  close  and  Avi'etched. 
There  Avas  a  machinist  there  Avho  Avas  taken  ill  and 
died  in  a  few  days  after  she  had  been  removed  ;  she 
had  been  working  from  8  A.M.  to  12  p.m.  at  her  ma- 
chine for  some  time  before.  We  all  thought  it  was 
that  that  killed  her  :  her  brain  Avas  atfected. 

[In  Miss  Bramwell's  pamphletf  this  case  is 
referred  to,  and  a  special  reason  assigned 
for  the  death  of  the  poor  gh'l. — H.W.L.] 
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We  never  AVork  for  more  than  12  hours  in  the  day  ; 
even  in  the  season  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  is,  Avith  very 
rare  exceptions,  our  .longest  time.  I  never  employ 
day-workers.  They  Avould  make  mc  feel  anxious, 
because  I  could  not  look  after  them  properly.  I  have 
12  resident  in  the  house  all  the  year  round.  In  the 
season  I  put  AA'ork  out,  for  I  have  not  space  enough 
to  take  more  to  live  Avith  me  in  comfort,  so  tlie  skirts 
and  cloaks  are  given  out.  Mine  is  a  general  dres.s- 
making  business.  I  take  apprentices  ;  the  jiremium 
is  50/.  for  3  years.    The  great  difficulty  is  to  manage 


a  walk  for  them.  They  are  often  provokingly  fanci- 
ful about  their  food. 

I  am  sure  that  very  long  hours  are  not  needed. 
Very  little  more  real  Avork  Avill  be  done  in  18  hours, 
than  could  be  done  in  12,  if  the  t  ime  Avere  properly 
used.  My  customers  generally  give  me  a  Aveek's 
notice,  and  if  I  cannot  do  Avhat  they  require,  I  refuse 
the  order.  I  liave  several  times  persuaded  some  of 
my  customers  to  give  an  order,  Avhich  I  could  not 
execute,  to  a  former  aj^pi'entice  of  my  OAvn,  avIio  Avas 
starting  in  business  ;  I  have  supplied  the  pattern, 
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and  the  makiug  has  been  given  to  them.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  in  times  of  great  pressure,  if  more 
would  adopt  such  a  plan.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  lost  a 
customer  l)y  doing  so,  and  it  was  a  good  introduction 
for  beginners. 

Many  no  doubt  are  too  fond  of  dress,  and  overdress 
themselves.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  young  girls, 
who  are  constantly  handling  rich  and  beautiful  things, 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  homely  dress  that  suits 
their  means  ?    It  is  only  natural. 

The  girls  themselves  are  somewhat  to  blame  for 
submitting  to  these  very  long  hours.  I  often  have 
told  first  hands,  Avhora  I  know,  that  they  ought  to 
refuse  to  ^York  so  late.  They,  at  all  events,  are  in  a 
position  to  be  independent.  If  a  good  and  clever 
workwoman  wants  a  situation,  there  are  always  a 
dozen  liouses  ready  to  take  her. 

Much  of  the  late  hours  in  private  houses  has  grown 
by  degrees,  out  of  the  reluctance  to  refuse  some  one 
influential  customer.  A  lady,  of  high  rank  and  social 
influence,  orders  in  the  morning  a  dress  for  dinner  on 
the  same  day,  or  in  the  afternoon  a  ball  dress  for  the 
evening.  The  order  is  taken  and  executed.  Such 
ladies  never  realize  that  the  performance  of  that  pro- 
mise must  involve  the  postponing  of  some  other  Avork 
then  in  hand,  until  a  later  time.  Then  other  ladies 
say,  when  they  are  told  that  their  orders  cannot  be 


executed,  "  Why,  you  made  that  dress  for  the  Duchess, 
"  — or  the  Countess, — on  such  short  notice,  will  you 
"  not  do  so  for  me  ?"  So  that  order  too  is  taken,  and 
so  it  goes  on. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  dress,  I  recollect  a 
machinist,  who  had  worked  for  me  for  some  time,  left 
me,  as  she  told  me,  to  better  herself,  she  had  an  offer 
to  serve  in  a  shop  with  a  salary  of  41.  a  year  more 
than  I  gave  her,  and  a  silk  dress  every  year  besides. 
In  a  year's  time  she  came  back  to  me,  saying  that  she 
found  the  expenses  of  dress  and  washing  necessary  for 
a  shop  or  show-room  more  than  counterbalanced  her 
extra  allowance. 

One  of  those  who  take  my  skirts  out  to  make  em- 
ploys two  or  three  quite  little  girls,  of  11  and  12 
years  old,  to  do  them.  She  teaches  them  very  care- 
fully, and  they  do  the  work  Avell.  For  the  children 
it  is  a  most  excellent  thing  ;  their  parents  are  gene- 
rally very  poor  ;  and  they  would  otherwise  be  nursing 
or  playing  in  the  streets.  The  district  visitors  very 
frequently  send  one  to  her.  She  never  employs  them 
very  long,  and  sometimes  reads  to,  or  teaches  them 
other  things  at  their  work.  She  pays  them  less,  no 
doubt,  than  older  ones  would  have,  but  more  than 
they  could  otherwise  earn,  and  takes  some  trouble 
with  them,  Avhich  is  more  rare. 


49.  Miss  E.  (an  employer). — We  have  no  court 
trains,  but  the  ordinary  dinner  and  ball  dresses. 
Twelve  young  ladies  live  in  our  house  all  the  year 
round  ;  one  or  two  are  apprentices.  Our  hours  in  the 
season  are  from  6.30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  we  sometimes 
begin  an  hour  earlier,  but  very  rarely.  We  must  do  it 
to  get  on  at  all,  for  the  season  is  the  only  time  for  our 
profits.  We  are  at  great  expenses.  In  salaries,  rent, 
board,  and  insurances  we  pay  1,000/.  a  year.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  often  very  long  about  paying  their  bills;  but 
we  have  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  materials  we 
buy  for  them,  if  we  do  not  pay  in  three  months  ;  the 
usual  course  with  a  city  dealer  is  2^  discount,  if  paid 
in  a  month  ;  then  credit  for  two  mouths,  or  very  often 
a  bill  ;  after  that  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  West 
End  houses  give  longer  credit,  but  charge  a  higher 
price  to  us. 

Ladies  could  easily  manage  to  give  us  longer  notice 
than  they  do  ;  much  time  might  be  saved  if  they 
would  order  a  dress  or  two  early  in  the  season,  before 
they  absolutely  want  to  wear  it.  They  all  know 
Avhat  they  will  need  at  the  least,  and  the  patterns  are 
always  ready  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
dresses  are  to  be  Avorn ;  for  instance,  a  lady  could 
always  be  sure  of  seeing  by  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April  all  the  patterns,  which  Avould  be 
used  for  dinner  and  evening  dress  in  May. 

Some  of  the  employers  who  agreed  together  some 
time  ago  not  to  work  after  11  r.M.,  have  evaded  the 
agreement  in  a  veiy  shabl^y  v^ay.  Keeping  to  the 
letter  of  their  arrangement,  they  made  the  young 
ladies  get  up  at  3  and  4  A.M.,  if  they  Avanted  extra 
work.  One  highly  "  respectable  "  house  did  so.  Such 
a  proceeding  did  more  than  anything  else  to  put  an 
end  to  that  movement. 

We  let  our  young  ladies  leave  off  eai'ly,  Avhenever 
Ave  can  ;  in  fact,  Avhen  the  Avork  that  must  be  done  is 
finished  ;  so  that  at  this  time  they  sometimes  can  get 
out  by  7  or  8  in  the  evening,  and  of  course  we  begin 
much  later  in  the  morning.  Even  in  the  season  now 
and  then  Ave  manage  to  send  them  off  to  get  a  little 
air.  We  never  go  on  after  supper.  The  girls  ai-e 
all  of  them  Avilling  enough  to  Avork,  Avhen  they  see  the 
necessity  for  it,  but  many  feel  it  a  great  grievance — 
and  I  think  so  too— to  be  obliged  to  sit  up  in  the 
work-room  till  a  fixed  hour,  because  it  is  the  "  rule 
of  the  house,"  often  making  or  mending  the  linen  of 
the  house,  or  Avith  a  piece  of  work  just  put  into  their 
hands,  to  keep  them  from  sitting  literally  with  their 
hands  in  their  laps  doing  nothing. 

50.  3Uss  Gill  (Bond  Street)  informed  me  that  the 
hours  ■  obser\'cd  in  her  establishment  during  the 
season  Avcre  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  that  they  did 


not  Avork  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  as  late  as 
10  P.M.  At  other  times  of  the  year  they  frequently 
left  off  at  5  or  6  p.m.  Her's  was  a  general  millinery 
and  dress-making  business  ;  court  dresses  being  made 
by  her,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  On  a  wedding  or 
mourning  order  she  might  have,  once  or  tAvice  a  year, 
to  Avork  after  10.  She  had  12  or  14  jDersons  in  her 
employ  during  the  season,  all  being  residents.  She 
preferred.  giA'ing  her  Avork  out  to  having  day-Avorkers 
in  her  Avork-room,  as  she  did  not  like  the  risk  of 
having  unpleasant  associates  for  those  Avho  Avere 
under  her  oAvn  roof. 


51.  Miss  B.,  I  Avas  an  out-door  apprentice  in  the 
country,  and  am  noAv  established  for  myself  in  London. 
We  find  it  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to  get  good 
hands.  I  and  rny  sister  have  often  had  to  sit  up  late 
after  our  Avork-people  have  gone,  literally  to  unpick 
their  work  and  do  it  over  again.  There  is  such  a 
demand  for  really  good  hands  that  they  are  sure  of 
constant  employment  in  the  season. 

No  doubt  dress-makers  suffer  terribly  in  health  ;  but 
it  is  not  all  the  fsiult  of  long  hours  or  bad  work-rooms 
and  bed-rooms.  The  fact  is,  that  delicate  girls  are  ap- 
prenticed to  it  under  the  notion  that  it  is  light,  easy, 
and  agreeal)le  Avork,  and  therefore  fitter  for  them  than 
any.  other,  ikitno  idea  could  be  more  mistaken.  That 
Avas  the  cause  of  my  being  apjn'enticed  to  the  business, 
and  noAV  I  knoAV  that  almost  anything  Avould  have 
been  better  for  my  health.  You  might  almost  say 
Avith  truth  that  the  majority  of  dress-makers  are  pre- 
disposed to  bad  health  before  they  begin  to  learn. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  ladies  are  not  blameless  Avitli 
regard  to  the  long  hours.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
Avho  do,  and  more  Avho  are  ready  to  give  long  notice, 
but  I  myself  knoAV  of  others  Avho  Avill  ncA'cr  give  their 
orders,  until  the  last  moment  for  fear  that  other  ladies 
should  have  dresses  like  them.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  tlie  court  dresses.  There  is  no  concealment 
about  it,  they  say  so  to  us  themselves. 


52.  Miss  R. — Had  resided  and  Avorked  for  several 
seasons  attv/o  general  dress-making  houses  Avhere  the 
Avork  in  the  season  Avas  begun  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  they 
did  not  ever  begin  to  clear  up  till  II  p.m.  This 
lasted  for  six  Aveeks  or  tAvo  months.  She  Avas  very 
rarely  kept  later  than  11  at  work.  Her  health,  she 
said,  had  not  suffered  in  any  respect.  The  food  Avas 
good  and  the  Avork-rooms  and  sleeping  apartments,  in 
her  opinion,  unobjectionable. 


53.  C.  B. 

dress  maker' 


—I  Avorkcd  for  three  years  at  a  general 
i  near  Baker  Street.    There  Avere  six  or 
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seven  of  us  living  in  the  house  there.  They  were 
very  kind  ;  the  food  and  everything  was  nice  enough, 
but  I  had  to  give  up  through  ill  health,  and  mv 
younger  sister,  who  was  there,  died  of  consumption. 
I  am  21  now.  I  was  never  very  strong,  though  I 
dare  say  I  look  in  good  health  now.  After  I  had 
been  there  for  a  few  months  my  finger  became  bad, 
not  with  using  the  needle  but  breaking  out  in  boils. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  wrong  about  the 
sleeping  place  or  the  work-room  ;  the  room  we  worked 
in  used  to  have  15  or  16  in  it  during  the  season  ;  it 
was  about  the  size  of  this  (15  ft.  sq.  by  10  ft.).  Four 
slept  in  a  bed-room  nearly  as  big. 

Our  usual  hours  of  work  there  were  from  7  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.,  but  as  a  rule  we  worked  later  than  that 
in  the  season,  but  never  after  midnight  ;  we  often 
worked  until  1 1  at  night.    We  were  never  any  later 


next  morning,  when  we  worked  till  11  or  12  the  night 
before. 

We  had  half  an  hour  for  each  meal.  At  dinner 
we  always  had  meat  and  potatoes,  no  other  vegetable 
ever.  We  never  had  meat  at  any  other  time,  whether 
we  were  working  late  or  not.  The  supper  was  bread 
and  cheese.  We  had  prayers  at  10,  and  went  to  work 
again  afterwards  if  it  was  necessary. 

30/.  was  the  premium  paid  for  me  for  two  years 
apprenticeship.  After  that  I  was  an  improver,  living 
in  the  house  and  giving  my  work  without  payment. 
Those  who  stayed  longer  would  be  assistants,  and  be 
paid  about  7s.  a  week  besides  board  and  lodging. 

We  never  went  out  merely  for  a  walk,  but  we  went 
for  errands  and  to  match.  I  think  I  was  favoured 
because  I  was  delicate  ;  they  sent  me  out  more  than 
the  rest.    Some  might  not  go  out  for  several  days. 


General 
Dress-makers, 

London, 

Mr.H.W.Lord 
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54.  Miss 
years,  and  am  familiar  Avith 


manager 


-I  have  been  here  11 
most  of  the  details  of 
establishment.     The  London 


management  in  our 
season  commences  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  July. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period  our  Avork  begins  at 
8.30  A.M.,  or  thereabouts,  and  ceases  at  10  or  11  p.m. 
We  never  by  any  chance  work  after  11,  for  the  gas  is 
invariably  turned  off  at  that  hour.  Our  work-rooms 
are  all  lit  by  gas.  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  never 
clear  up  before  10  p.m.  in  those  months,  and  very  fre- 
quently not  much  before  11.  When  I  say  we  begin 
at  half  past  8,  I  mean  this  :  we  are  obliged  from 
want  of  accommodation  to  have  our  meals  in  two 
sets  ;  so  one  set  will  prepare  the  rooms  and  work  be- 
tween 8  and  8|-,  while  the  other  set  are  breakfasting  ; 
and  at  8^  they  come  to  breakfast,  while  those  Avho 
have  breakfasted  begin  their  work.  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour  are  allowed  for  dinner,  and  about  half  an 
hour  for  tea,  with  us  ;  in  the  season  we  sup  at  9  p.m. 

We  have  meat  and  vegetables  every  day  for  dinner, 
Sundays  included,  and  meat  for  supper  also  in  the 
season.  We  have  no  very  large  number  of  young 
ladies  in  tlie  house,  about  35  in  all,  of  whom  10  or  12 
are  in  the  shop  or  show-room  ;  we  do  not  take  ap- 
prentices now,  indeed  we  have  only  one,  and  she  is 
20  ;  and  only  one  or  two  improvers,  for  our  work  is 
of  the  best  quality,  and  we  require  the  most  experi- 
enced and  skilful.  The  youngest  Ave  hav-e  is  17,  and 
she  is  in  the  shoAV-room.  About  a  dozen  of  them  are 
dress-makers  ;  they  are  always  later  in  the  season 
than  the  milliners  ;  the  latter  are  expected  to  give 
them  a  little  help  after  their  own  Avork  is  done  some- 
times, as  far  as  they  can,  when  there  is  great  pressure; 
but  still  it  is  always  the  dress-makers,  who  are  at  work 
up  to  the  last  moment  before  clearing  up. 

We  only  make  the  bodies  of  the  dresses  here  ;  the 
skirts  Ave  send  out  to  be  made,  and  last  season  Ave  had 
to  send  out  the  sleeves  too.  In  the  season  Ave  have 
extra  hands,  who  come  in  as  day-Avorkers.  We  have 
the  same  persons  season  after  season.  I  do  not  knoAV 
what  becomes  of  them  in  the  meantime.  They  are 
not  such  experienced  Avorkers  as  those  who  live  Avith 
us.  We  pay  them  Is.  6c?.  a  day,  and  give  them  their 
dinner  and  their  tea.  Th^ir  hours  are  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  P.M.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  of  them  stay  after 
8  P.M.,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  usual  for  day-AVorkers 
to  do  so  anyAvhere.  I  have  been  in  tAvo  or  three 
houses,  and  never  kncAV  or  heard  of  any  of  the  day- 
workers  there  being  kept  as  late  as  II  and  12  i>t 
night. 

In  houses  like  ours,  if  apprentices  are  taken,  they 
are  generally  bound  at  15  or  16  years  of  age  for  tAvo 
or  three  years,  and  pay  50  guineas  premium. 

We  have  no  regular  time  for  them  to  take  a  Avalk. 
They  do  not  get  up  before  breakfast  for  that  purpose, 
but  if  two  or  three  ask  to  be  alloAved  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  together,  or  with  friends,  they  can  always  do 
so  twice  a  week  from  7  to  11  p.m.,  except  in  the 
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season.  They  do  not  have  any  exercise  then.  They 
could,  if  they  wished,  go  out  before  breakfast.  If  we 
know  Avhere  they  go,  Ave  let  them  sleep  out  on  Satur- 
day and  spend  Sunday  aAvay,  but  Ave  like  them  to  be 
back  by  Sunday  night.  We  leave  otf  Avork  at  4  p.m.  on 
Saturdays  noAV,  in  the  season  we  leave  off  at  5  p.m. 
invariably.  All  have  four  weeks  holiday  in  the  year, 
some  in  August  and  the  rest  in  September.  All  of 
ours  are  girls  of  very  good  moral  character. 

With  resj>ect  to  the  habitual  system  of  late  Avorking 
in  the  season, — working  I  mean  till  12  at  night  and 
often  later, — I  think  it  is  avoidable,  and  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  it. 

There  certainly  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  good 
hands  ;  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  getting  more  hands  and  more  room  for 
them,  and  that  it  is  only  a  very  fcAv  superior  hands 
for  the  final  touch,  as  it  were,  that  we  require  ;  even 
as  it  is,  we  have  to  send  many  away  after  a  few  days' 
trial,  because  their  work  is  not  good  enough.  But  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  good  system.  If 
the  girls  knoAv  that  they  might  leave  off  at  10  o'clock, 
for  example,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  work  was  got 
through  by  that  time,  they  Avould  Avork  harder  and 
more  cheerfully  too,  instead  of  Avasting  their  time,  as 
they  do  Avhen  they  know  that,  Avhether  they  Avork  fast 
or  sloAA%  they  Avill  have  to  go  on  till  12  or  1  at  some- 
thing or  other.  In  many  houses  also  the  Avork  is  not 
given  out  until  the  evening  ;  where  the  mistress  is  at 
once  the  forewoman  of  her  Avork-room  and  the  super- 
intendent of  her  shoAV-room,  this  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  case.  There  Avould  never  be  that  cause  for  late 
hours  in  a  large  place  like  ours,  Avhere  each  depart- 
ment has  a  separate  head.  But  Avhen  only  a  foAv  are 
employed,  it  is  almost  imjiossible  that  it  should  be 
otherAvise  ;  for  the  payment  of  a  good  forcAvoman 
might  make  a  serious  difference  in  their  profits. 

In  the  dress-makers'  shoAV-room  Ave  have  to  stay  in 
the  season,  after  the  shop  is  closed,  to  arrange  the 
patterns  for  the  orders  taken  in  the  day  ;  that  is  not 
the  case  in  the  shop  or  the  other  shoAv-rooms. 

55.  Miss  P. — I  worked  at  Madame  for  four 

months  ;  it  Avas  not  during  the  season,  but  from , 
October  to  February  ;  I  Avas  18  then.  Our  ordinary 
hours  Avere  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  but  I  Avas  there  at 
the  time  of  the  Prince  Consort's  death.  After  that 
Ave  Avorked  till  3  or  4  a.m.  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  once  all  night  through.  We  rested  the  whole  of 
the  next  day  after  Avorking  all  night.  As  a  rule,  if 
Ave  worked  as  late  as  3  a  .m.  then  Ave  used  to  leave  off 
earlier,  at  5  or  6  p.m.  the  next  day  ;  1 1  i\m.  Avas  con- 
sidered the  latest  hour  they  Avorked  there,  but  it  was 
often  later.  We  had  coffee  and  something  to  eat  at 
1 2  Avhen  aa'o  Avorked  late.  The  food  was  very  good  ; 
we  had  meat  and  A'egetables  every  day.  I  used  to 
feel  tired  and  heavy  after  a  long  day's  work,  but  never 
had  any  particular  headache. 

I  Avas  an  assistant  there  ;  here  I  am  a  second  hand. 
Assistants  have  8/.  or  10/.  a  year  and  second  hands 
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15/.  or  201.  ;  that  is  wlien  they  live  in  the  house. 
Altogether  I  have  worked  at  dress-makiug  for  live 
years.  My  health  has  not  suffered  at  all,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  There  is  no  need  to  stand  to  make  court 
trains  ;,  Ave  used  to  sit  always  at  them. 

56.  Miss  A.  11. — I  am  a  skirt-mounter  ;  that  is  not 
often  done,  as  it  is  here,  by  one  person  exclusively.  I 
rank  as  a  second  hand.  Two  years  ago  I  was  at 
Marshall  and  Snelgrove's  ;  I  was  there  for  four 
years  ;  everything  was  very  comfortable.  We  began 
work  at  8  a.m.,  breakfast  at  7.30  in  the  season,  and 
never  were  later  than  8  r.M.,  except  on  very  rare 
occasions.  When  the  Prince  Consort  died  we  all 
worked  for  a  week  till  10  or  12,  and  once  till  1  a.m. 
We  had  a  good  supper  there.  We  were  paid  well : 
assistants  from  14/.  to  16Z.,  and  second  hands  24/. 
a  year.  We  were  always,  if  we  wished,  allowed  to 
be  out  till  8.30  of  an  evening. 

My  health  has  never  been  injured  by  any  work.  I 
have  to  stand  all  the  day,  but  even  at  the  end  of  the 
long  days  in  the  season  I  never  found  my  feet  SAvell. 

I  think  we  could  all  work  faster  than  we  do  ;  we 
could  often  get  through  by  9  r.M.,  what  we  take  till 

II  about  in  the  season,  if  we  knew  that  we  could 
leave  off  when  we  had  finished  Avhat  Ave  had  in  hand  ; 
but  as  AA'e  should  have  something  else  to  dovAdien  that 
Avas  finished,  Ave  have  no  motive  to  Avork  very  fast. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Ave  are  Avilfully  idle,  but  only 
that  the  Avork  could  be  done  faster  than  it  is. 

57.  Miss  K. — I  have  been  here  4  years,  and  have 
very  seldom  felt  ill  at  all  ;  have  ncA'er  had  to  be  aAA^ay 
from  my  work  from  any  illness  caused  by  Avorking. 
I  Avas  for  tAvo  years  and  a  half  Avith  Mrs.  XL,  before  I 
came  here.  There  were  21  in  the  house  then.  We 
used  to  work  there  from  8  a.m.  to  12  and  1  for  three 
or  four  nights  in  the  draAving-roora  weeks,  and  till  6 
or  7  in  the  morning  of  the  draAving-roo)n.  After 
doing  so,  Ave  always  had  a  long  rest,  sometimes  the 
Avhole  of  the  day  till  8  the  next  morning.  We  ahvays 
cleared  up  at  11  on  Saturday  night,  Avhatever  the 
pressure  Avas.  After  the  season,  Avork  used  to  be  over 
at  7  P.M.  The  food  Avas  very  good  and  plentiful. 
When  Ave  Avorked  so  late,  we  had  supper  at  8  p.m.,  and 
coffee  Avith  bread  and  butler  at  12,  and  a  good  break- 
fast at  6  a.m.  Avhen  the  Avork  Avas  over.  The  only 
bad  thing  there  Avas  the  sleeping  ;  eight  of  us  used 
to  sleep  in  a  room,  in  Avhich  there  Avas  a  sink,  Avhere 
all  the  slops  AA'ere  emptied  ;  that  Avas  very  unpleasant 
and  unAvholesome  too,  I  think.  Mrs.  H.  Avas  always 
kind  to  us. 

58.  Mr.  S.  Leiuis. — The  difficulty  of  restricting 
the  hours  of  labour  for  dress-makers  and  milliners,  or 
even  of  inspecting  the  rooms  in  Avhich  they  Avork,  will 
be  found  to  arise  in  the  case  of  persons  in  a  small 


way  of  business  rather  than  in  large  and  long-esta- 
hlished  places  like  ours.  We  can  afford  to  tell  a 
customer  that  Ave  cannot  execute  her  order  by  the 
time  at  which  she  requires  it ;  indeed  Ave  have  to  do 
so  frequently  in  the  height  of  the  season.  But  to 
persons  just  beginning  business,  the  custom  of  one 
lady  may  be  all  important,  and  to  disoldige  her  is  to 
ruin  themselves.  They  begin  business  Avith  little  or 
no  capital, — an  hundred  pounds,  or  two  at  most, — 
take  a  private  house  or  part  of  one,  and  have  four  or 
five  hands  to  work  in  rooms  intended  probably  to  be 
used  as  bed-rooms,  certainly  not  as  Avcrk-rooms.  If 
they  are  at  all  successful,  each  year  Avhich  brings  an 
increase  of  business  involves  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hands,  Avhile  the  space,  Avhich  they  have  at 
their  disposal,  being  very  limited,  is  necessarily  soon 
overstocked. 

Comparatively  feAV  can  afford  to  ttike  additional 
premises,  and  still  fcAver  to  alter  or  rebuild  them  so 
as  to  make  them  fit  for  Avork-roonis.  Take  our  own 
case  :  we  are  about  to  pull  down  five  houses  at  the 
back,  and  rebuild,  according  to  an  architect's  designs 
for  the  express  purpose  ;  but  in  the  front  facing 
Regent  Street  Ave  must  not.  alter  a  floor  or  a  AvindoAv. 
Those  premises  are  held  under  the  V/oods  and  Forests, 
and  consisted  of  three  separate  houses,  Avhich  Ave  have 
taken  in  at  different  times.  They  are  in  most  respects 
A^ery  ill  adapted  for  Avork -rooms,  but  they  are  valuable 
to  us. 

With  regard  to  the  late  hours,  I  am  compelled,  by 
my  own  experience,  to  attribute  them  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  inconsiderateness  of  ladies  in  ordering 
their  dresses  at  the  last  moment.  We  often  haA^e 
orders  to  be  completed  by  the  same  evening.  To  do 
so,  the  Avork  in  hand  has  to  be  laid  aside  and  finished 
at  another  time  ;  but  by  the  delay  they  get  behind 
liand  AA'ith  that,  until  it  also  becomes  urgent,  and  so 
arrears  of  Avork  accmnulate. 

By  fixr  the  greater  portion  of  our  Avork  is  given  out 
to  be  done  for  us  by  persons,  whom  you  may  call 
middle  Avomen.  They  hire  and  pay  day-Avorkers,  Avho 
come  to  their  work-places,  but  do  not  reside  on  the 
premises. 

The  remarks  Avhicli  our  manager  has  made  about 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  really  good  hands  are 
strictly  true,  and  that  question  is  Avortli  the  consider 
ration  of  some  of  our  social  reformers.  It  is  quite, 
astonishing  to  see  how  A^ery  fcAv  of  the  girls,  AAdio  must 
knoAV,  and  whose  parents  must  knovv^,  from  the  firsty 
that  they  Avill  have  to  earn  their  OAvn  living,  are 
taught  the  commonest  rudiments  of  a  business  educar. 
tion  ;  but,  apart  from  that,  in  Avhat  is  peculiarly 
woman's  Avork,  in  the  mere  use  of  the  needle  and  the 
scissors,  the  small  number  of  those,  avIio  arc  really, 
valuable,  is  even  more  surprising. 


Messrs.  Jay,  Mourning  Establishment,  Regent  Street. 


59.  Miss  L. — I  have  been  in  this  establishment  as 
first  hand  or  as  forCAVOman  in  the  AVork-i"oom  or  the 
shoAV-room  for  many  years.  We  very  rarely  have 
apprentices  or  even  improvers  ;  they  are  much  more 
in  private  houses.  Scarcely  any  of  ours  are  under 
20.  We  have  39  in  our  Avork-room,  of  Avhom  14 
sleep  in  the  house  ;  the  rest  are  day-Avorkers.  Of  the 
14  eight  are  milliners  and  six  dress -makers.  We  are 
of  course  liable  to  sudden  pressure  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  more  especially  in  the  London  season^ 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  court  milliners. 
From  April  to  July  we  breakfast  at  7^,  begin  our 
Avork  at  8^,  and  leave  off  at  9  p.m.,  or  at  latest  10  p.m. 
At  all  other  times  our  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
The  milliners  work  as  long  as  the  dress-makers  Avith 
us,  for  they  manage  to  help  them  Avheil  their  OAvn 
work  is  over.  We  have  not  worked  all  night  for 
years,  except,  that  is,  for  one  night  at  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Consort  ;  we  had  then  to  AVork  for  several 
nights  till  12  or  1.  But  I  am  convinced  the  prin- 
cipals gain  nothing  from  late  hours  ;  the  workpeople 
are  too  fatigued  for  Avork  the  next  day,  if  they  Avork 
late  at  night.    I  have  had  many  battles  about  it, — I 


do  not  mean  Avith  the  principal, — but  I  think  I  may 
say  noAV  that  I  have  gained  my  point  ;  and  except  on 
some  very  extraordinary  occasions  like  that  Avhich  I 
have  mentioned,  Ave  never  Avork  after  10  p.m. 

If  those  in  the  house  have  parents  or  friends  to  go 
to,  we  let  them  go  out  for  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  younger  ones.  We  cannot  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  older  ones  as  to  Avhere  they  intend  to  go  ; 
they  have 'dinner  and  a  home  here  on  Sunday,  if  they 
prefer  to  stay.  They  can  all  go  out  for  half  an  hour's 
Avalk  in  the  morning  before  9,  if  they  like  ;  some  do, 
but  it  is  a  common  fault  Avith  them  to  neglect  exer- 
cise. Our  doors  are  ahvays  locked  at  1 1  every  night ; 
I  could  not  myself  get  in  after  that  time. 

Our  Avork-room  here,  I  must  admit,  is  not  as  nice 
as  I  should  like  to  see  it ;  but  all  the  rooms  are  ill 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Jay  has  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  it,  but  it  is  still  very  close  and  hot, 
especially  on  foggy  days  in  winter,  AAdien  the  gas  is 
lit.  In  the  summer  they  can  have  the  AvindoAvs  open ; 
but  you  see  they  have  stuffed  up  the  ventilators, 
Avhich  Avere  over  the  gas  jets  ;  they  said  they  made 
the  gas  blow  about  and  gave  them  cold.    They  do 
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not,  however,  suffer  any  more  than  by  feeling  the 
heat  oppressive  ;  fainting  is  not  frequent  among  them. 
However,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  bad 
for  them,  if  they  had  to  go  on  working  here  beyond 
our  usual  hours  ;  they  are  quite  long  enough.  No 
one  in  the  room  has  weak  eyes.  Those  that  are  in 
the  house  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  ;  they  arrange  so 
as  to  take  it  at  different  times.  They  are  paid  monthly. 
All  but  two  or  three  have  a  salary. 

[In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  placed  a 
glass  skylight,  the  top  of  which  could  be 
raised  above  the  vertical  sides  on  which  it 
rested;  this,  Mr.  Jay  had  hoped,  would 
have  created  a  sufficient  up-draught  for  the 
purposes  of  ventilation,  but  it  seems  not  to 
have  answered  his  expectations.  The  state 
of  the  bed-rooms  was  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Jay  in  discussing  with  me  the  size  of  the 
wOrk-room  mentioned  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  all  tenants  of  houses  in 
Regent  Street,  who  desired  to  adapt  their 
houses  to  the  exigencies  of  their  business, 
in  consequence  of  the  objections  entertained 
by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  to  sanction  permanent  altera- 
tions. 

In  answer  to  a  question  relating  to  the  quality 
and  amount  of  food  supplied  to  the  residents 
in  his  house,  he  referred  me  to  his  butcher, 
baker,  and  grocer,  whom  he  named.  At 
the  same  tiine  he  told  me,  in  illustration  of 
the  groundlessness  of  complaints  made  on 
that  score  by  the  young  ladies,  that  at  one 
time,  having  thought  that  the  porter  which 
was  then  furnished  for  their  consumption 
by  a  neighbouring  public-house,  and  was 
complained  of,  was  adulterated,  he  arranged 
with  a  wholesale  brewer  to  supply  them 
with  pure  good  stout;  notwithstanding  that 
this  arrangement  was  properly  carried  out, 
several  persisted  in  sending  out  for  the  pre- 


viously repudiated  porter,  and  preferred  Silk  Mercers, 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets.—    Drapers,  &c. 

H.W.L.] 

60.  3Iiss  Mumford. — I  am  now  the  housekeeper,   

but  I  was  for  six  years  in  the  work-room.    I  never  Mr.II.W.Lord. 
suffered  in  herJch,  never  fainted.    My  only  reason  for  ' 
giving  it  up  was  that  I  liked  this  much  better,  and  ^* 

Mr.  Jay  wished  me  to  try  it.  We  have  from  12  to 
18  here  dining  on  Sunday  ;  they  have  meat  and 
vegetables  every  day  and  sometimes  a  pudding'. 
They  dine  in  two  sets  ;  each  has  20  minutes.  Some- 
times the  young  ladies  in  the  show-rooms  are  not 
able  to  come,  then  I  ahvays  let  them  have  a  chop  or 
steak  later.  They  do  not  have  beer  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but  as  much  as  they  like  at  supper.  When 
there  is  great  pressure  in  the  show-room,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Prince  Consort's  death,  we  have  sand- 
wiches and  sherry  iu  an  adjoining  room,  and  they 
run  in  and  get  a  mouthful  when  they  can. 

61.  Miss  S. — I  have  been  a  day-worker  here  for 
14  years  and  have  never  worked  anywhere  else.  We 
seldom  work  more  than  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  if  we 
do  we  are  paid  for  it,  but  it  happens  so  seldom  that 
I  have  never  thought  whether  the  rate  is  higher  than 
our  regular  wage  or  not.  That  is  135.  a  week  for  me. 
My  lodgings  cost  me  4s.  out  of  that.  An  hour  is 
alloAved  us  for  dinner  ;  most  of  us  bring  it  here,  for 
we  live  too  far  off  to  go  home.  I  live  near  the  Euston 
Road.  On  most  Saturdays  we  leave  at  o  p.m.  Holi- 
days are  not  forced  on  us  in  the  dull  season,  but 
we  may  take  a  week  or  a  fortnight  then,  if  we  can 
afford  it. 

62.  lliss  11. — I  have  been  here  12  months;  before 
that  I  was  apprenticed  at  Ely  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
My  premium  there  was  10/.  I  did  not  live  in  the 
house,  but  slept  and  had  all  my  meals  at  home.  They 
never  worked  there  later  than  10  p.m.,  and  I  always 
left  at  9.  We  used  to  begin  at  9  a.m.  I  have  never 
worked  here  after  10  p.m.  I  was  ill  this  summer  and 
had  to  go  home,  but  I  have  been  back  for  three 
months,  and  am  still  very  well  now.  I  don't  know 
that  it  Avas  the  work,  or  what  it  was,  that  made  me 
fall  ill. 


Messrs.  Swan  and  E 

63.  Mr.  Macintosh. — We  have  only  for  the  last 
two  months  employed  mantle  and  dress  makers  on 
our  own  premises,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  from  actual 
experience  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  Avhicli  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  height  of  the  season.  But  I 
am  quite  sure  of  this — and  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  conduct  of  a  business — that  the  best 
thing  for  all  would  be  a  strict  factory  law  to  limit  the 
hours  of  woi-k ;  the  trade  might  safely  be  left  to  right 
itself.  We  have,  besides  our  resident  saleswomen, 
from  40  to  50  young  women  here  in  our  work-rooms  ; 
all  are  day-workers.  Their  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  P.M.,  and  we  do  not  mean  ever  to  exceed  them.  One 
hour  is  allowed  them  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for 
tea.  When  we  have  as  much  work  as  we  can  get 
through  in  the  week,  we  must  refuse  orders,  or  take 
on  more  hands. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  all  philanthropic  efforts,  whe- 
ther by  individuals  or  associations,  will  end  in  smoke  ; 
nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parlianicnt  will  be  of  any  use 
to  restrict  the  hours  of  work.  I  do  not  say  this 
merely  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it  has  long  been 
my  deliberate  conviction. 

Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  have  the  same  strin- 
gent rules  applied  to  those  who  serve  in  the  shop  ; 
■  on  a  very  busy  day  the  stock  may  have  become  so 
disarranged  as  to  require  some  hour  or  two  to  put  it 
in  order  after  the  shop  is  closed  ;  and  with  respect  to 
meals  too,  the  overseer  and  others,  who  have  to  wait 
on  ladies  at  their  own  homes  or  in  our  show-rooms, 
must  necessarily  be  uncertain  and  irregular  ;  between 
those  and  the  workpeople  a  well-defined  line  can  be 
drawn.    For  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  in  the  work- 
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room  it  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  enact  simply 
that  work  should  not  begin  before  or  continue  after  a 
fixed  hour. 

64.  Miss  K. — I  am  now  the  head  of  Messrs.  vSwan 
and  Edgar's  work-room.  I  have  been  in  several  pri- 
vate dress-makers'  houses  in  London.  We  generally 
considered  the  hours  of  the  season  to  be  from  8  a.m. 
to  11  or  12  at  night.  For  al3out  tv/o  months  we 
never  thought  of  leaving  off  till  12  or  1  a.m.,  but  Ave 
did  not  Avork  all  night  more  than  twice  a  season.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  to  avoid  late  hours  in  private 
houses  then.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  good  hands 
in  the  middle  of  the  season,  even  when  you  have  room 
for  them.  Still  I  must  alloAV  that  it  is  bad  for  their 
health  ;  my  OAvn  constitution  has  been  very  much 
impaired  by  the  late  hours  which  I  have  had  to  Avork, 
and  no  doubt  A'ery  many  suffer  very  much  from  that 
cause.  I  Avas  myself  very  strong  Avhen  I  first  came 
up  to  London. 

It  certainly  Avould  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
young  ladies  in  several  ways  to  be  obliged  to  live  out 
of  the  house  ;  still  I  must  say  that  if  I  had  to  choose 
for  the  season,  between  living  out  of  the  house  and 
Avorking  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  living  in  the  house 
and  Avorking  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p. jr.,  I  should  prefer 
the  former.  As  for  the  protection  Avhich  residing 
in  the  house  gives,  that  depends  on  circumstances. 
There  are  many  residents  Avho  are  no  better  in  a 
moral  point  of  vicAV,  than  if  they  Avere  Avholly  unpro- 
tected. 

I  never  heard  of  any  case  of  the  Avork-room 
being  used  for  any  of  the  young  ladies  to  sleep 
in. 
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London. 


Messes.  Howel  and 

65.  Mr.  Jeffcry,  junior. — When  our  number  is  full 
we  have  32  young  ladies  resident  on  our  premises  ; 

  11  of  them  are  in  the  show  rooms  and  the  rest,  21, 

Mr.II.W.Lord.  are  milliners  or  dress-makers.    It  happens  by  accident 

 that  several  have  left  us  since  last  season,  either  to 

^'  get  married  or  to  commence  business  for  themselves. 

We  never  discharge  any  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
keep  them  through  the  year.  Seven  of  them  are  ap- 
prenticed ;  they  are  generally  bound  for  three  years  ; 
in  one  case  we  were  obliged  by  the  rules  of  an  institu- 
tion from  which  we  received  one  to  bind  her  for  five 
years,  but  after  the  third  year  we  have  been  giving 
her  a  salary  of  16/.  a  year  the  same  as  if  she  were 
out  of  her  time. 

We  do  not  take  on  additional  hands  in  the  season, 
but  we  give  more  work  out.  Next  year  we  shall 
have  sewing  machines,  which  will  enable  us  to  take 
more  dresses  than  we  could  last  season.  The  ma- 
chines can  do  any  straightforward  work,  such  as 
running  the  seams  of  bodies  as  well  as  skirts,  and  the 

66.  Messrs.  Marshall  and. 

Mr.  Marshall  conducted  me  over  the  whole  of 
the  premises  occupied  by  his  firm.  From  conversa- 
tion Avitli  him,  with  Mr.  Snelgrove,  and  with  the 
manager  of  the  work-rooms,  I  obtained  the  informa- 
tion which  I  subjoin. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  (November),  the  total 
number  of  female  residents  was  63  ;  34  were  milliners 
and  dressmakers  ;  some  of  the  rest  were  in  the  show- 
rooms or  shop  ;  the  carpet  stitchers,  who  belong  to  a 
lower  class,  did  not  live  on  the  premises  In  the 
summer  season  a  dozen  or  twenty  more  were  usually 
taken  on,  but  none  were  discharged  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  ordinary  casualties  of  marriages  or 
leaving  to  better  themselves  being  generally  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  number  to  the  same  limit  before  Christ- 
mas-time. 

The  manager  considered  that  there  was  room  for 
about  40  persons  in  the  work-room  ;  a  number  which, 
according  to  my  experience,  would  leave  it  one  of 
the  least  crowded  rooms  of  its  class  in  the  trade. 
Many  of  the  skirts  and  mantles  were  given  out  to  be 
made  oif  the  premises,  frequently  to  dress-makers 
beginning  business,  whose  time  was  not  fully  occupied 
by  their  o^vn  customers. 

The  hours  of  w^ork  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  :  in  the  three  winter  months 
they  always  left  olf  at  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  at  o  p.m.  In  the  season  they  are 
expected  to  be  at  work  by  8  a.m.  and  do  not  often 


James,  Eegent  Street. 

finest  kind  of  work  also.  We  reckon  that  three 
women  arc  required  to  finish  ofi"  the  work  of  one 
machine. 

In  the  work-room  the  work  begins  at  9  in  the 
morning  all  the  year  round  ;  we  are  at  no  time 
earlier  ;  the  shop  is  closed  at  6  in  the  evening  for 
the  three  winter  months,  and  at  8  for  three  summer 
months  ;  in  the  intermediate  seasons  we  close  at 
half-past  6,  7,  and  half-past  7  according  to  the  time 
of  year,  and  they  always  finish  in  the  work-rooms 
within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  that  time. 
Even  in  the  height  of  the  season  and  on  the  draw- 
ing-room nights  we  never  by  any  chance  continue 
work  after  10  p.m.,  and  we  very  rarely  work  so 
late  as  that.  We  dine  in  three  parties,  each  having 
half  an  hour. 

Apprentices  always  ask  for  the  millinery  in  pre- 
ference to  dress-making  department  ;  the  latter  is  so 
much  heavier  ;  it  is  frequently  really  hard  work. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  get  good  dress-makers. 

Snelgrove,  Oxford  Street. 

work  after  8  p.m.  The  occasions  on  which  work 
goes  on  till  10  p.m.  are  not  half-a-dozen  in  the  season. 

Apprentices  are  not  taken,  but  young  ladies  go 
as  improvers  to  reside  in  the  house,  without  a  salary 
for  6  or  12  months,  under  a  verbal  agreement  which 
admits  of  their  leaving  at  any  time,  and  after  their 
improvement  they  begin  with  salaries  of  from  12/.  to 
15/.  for  the  first  year. 

The  health  and  comfort  of  the  residents  of  both 
sexes  are  studied  here  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Most  of  the  "young  ladies  "  live  in  a  separate  house 
with  an  entrance  in  Henrietta  Street,  where  they  have 
sitting  rooms  for  their  especial  use  ;  they  are  always 
allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evening  on  entering  their 
names  with  the  doorkeeper,  but  are  obliged  to  be  in 
by  half-past  10  under  pain  of  dismissal  the  next  morn- 
ing, if  they  cannot  account  for  their  being  out  later 
in  a  proper  way.  If  they  were  as  late  as  1 1  p.m., 
they  would  probably  be  locked  out.  The  kitchens 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  feeding  are  very  good. 
The  young  ladies  are  provided  with  a  dining  apart- 
ment distinct  from  that  used  by  the  young  men  of 
the  establishment  ;  they  dine  in  two  parties,  each 
having  about  half-an-hour.  If  any  are  detained  in 
serving  a  customer,  or  are  absent  on  business  at  the 
dinner  hour,  a  separate  table  is  always  provided. 
Such  cases  occur  with  such  frequency  as  in  Mr. 
Marshall's  opinion  to  render  it  impossible  to  adogt 
anything  like  the  factory  system  of  meal  hours. 


67.  An  employer  of  great  experience  in  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  the  largest  silk  mercer's  businesses  at 
the  West  End. 

In  considering  any  scheme  for  limiting  the  hours 
of  dress-makers  it  becomes  important  to  look  at  the 
price  paid  for  their  labour.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  the 
mere  price  paid  for  making  a  dress,  at  all  events  in 
the  present  state  of  fashion,  results  in  a  dead  loss 
to  the  maker.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  we  lose 
upon  every  dress  we  make,  but  our  profit  arises  from 
the  material  which  we  supply,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to 
me  how  dress-makers  live,  who  merely  make  up  ladies 
own  materials.  There  is  a  charge  almost  stereotyped 
for  dress-making,  155.;  some  have  in  some  cases 
charged  1/.,  but  they  are  considered  dear.  Now  take 
for  example  these  linsey  dresses,  which  are  worn  with 
a  good  deal  of  braid  on  the  skirt.  We  give  our  skirts 
out  to  be  made  ;  here  are  several  i'or  which  we  have 
paid  respectively  35.  6c?.,  5s.  6d.,  lOs.,  1 5s.,  and  in 
one  case  1/. ;  yet  for  making  the  skirt,  body,  and  all 
we  can  only  charge  the  15s.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  not  ever,  or  scarcely  ever,  make  up  any  but  our 
own  materials  ;  still  this  fact  remains  unaltered,  that 
the  value  of  the  labour  expended  on  our  premises  on 
the  body  is  wholly  or  in  great  part  unrepresented  in 
tlie  charge  for  making  the  dress,  as  distinguished, 


that  is  to  say,  from  the  cost  of  the  dress  when  made. 
Now  we  pay  salaries  varying  from  20/.  to  120/.  a  year 
to  those  who  work  for  us  residing  here, — the  average 
will  be  40/., — and  the  cost  of  lodging,  board,  &c., 
must  be  reckoned  at  another  30/.  at  the  very  least ; 
(one  firm  used  to  reckon  it  at  35/.  in  account  with  a 
partner  who  used  to  contract  to  furnish  everything 
for  them,  rent  and  taxes  not  included.)  The  margin 
therefore  for  the  profits  of  small  dress-makers  must 
be  found  in  the  saving  the  expense  of  our  salaries 
and  household,  so  that  they  necessarily  have  but  few 
hands,  doing  all  their  superintending  and  cutting  out 
work  themselves,  and  live  as  plainly  and  as  economi- 
cally as  they  can,  Avorking  as  long  as  they  can  manage 
day  after  day,  while  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the 
season,  to  make  up  foi'  the  want  of  work  that  must 
follow,  and  has  preceded,  the  excessive  activity  of 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

I  have  known  dress-makers,  whom  we  have  supplied, 
actually  fall  asleep  over  our  counter  as  they  ordered 
what  they  wanted,  after  working  night  after  night 
till  one  o'clock  from  five  in  the  morning.  Those 
particular  cases,  that  I  have  now  in  my  mind,  were 
young  ladies  who  had  been  some  little  while  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  and  had  a  good  connexion  :  there 
was  no  choice  for  them  but  to  take  all  the  orders  they 
could,  and  certainly  if  their  assistants  had  to  work 
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late,  they  did  not  spare  themselves  ;  and  after  all,  like 
many  others  in  their  position,  they  had  often  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  their  money. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  are  no  large 
fortunes  made  out  of  dress-making. 

68.  A  member  of  a  well-linown  West  End  firm, 
whose  position  eminently  qualifies  him  to  give  an 
opinion  in  the  matter,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  considerable  fortunes  were  still 
frequently  made  by  private  dress-makers,  who  sup- 
ply materials,  and  in  so  short  a  time  as  eight  or 
10  years.  He  mentioned  several  cases  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  assertion,  in  which  he  had  peculiar 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  accounted  for  the  not  unfrequent  bankruptcy 
of  fashionable  establishments  by  referring  to  the 
great  and  noted  extravagance,  in  which  those  had 
indulged.    In  his  opinion,  although  beginners  in  the 


business  who  had  not  capital  to  back  them  did  suffer 
from  the  habit  of  giving  long  credit,  the  fault  was 
in  a  great  degree  their  own  for  being  needlessly 
fearful  of  offending  by  asking  for  the  money  due 
to  them,  and  he  was  quite  convinced  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  ladies,  although  they  might  be  in  arrear 
with  their  accounts,  paid  well ;  so  that  in  any  ave- 
rage business  of  two  or  three  years'  standing  the 
actual  receipts  for  the  year  would  about  balance  the 
debts  upon  the  books  for  the  same  period.  Of  this 
he  gave  me,  in  confidence,  some  signal  instances. 
He  also  commented  strongly  on  the  exorbitant  per- 
centage of  profit  upon  the  value  of  material,  which 
private  dress-makers  were  enabled  to,  and  did  usually, 
make  by  insisting  on  charging  for  the  di-ess  as  a 
whole  instead  of  in  detail  for  material, 
making,  &c. 


Silk  Mercers, 
Drapers,  &c. 

London. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Lord. 


69.  Messrs.  Harvey  and  ISTichols,  Lowndes  Terkace,  Knightsbridge. 


The  extreme  of  working  hours  was  stated  to  be 
11  ;  the  usual  time  being  from  8  to  8,  with  two  hours 
for  meals,  and  the  occasions  of  continuing  till  9  being 
very  rare.  Only  five  or  six  resided  in  the  house, 
three  of  whom  were  saleswomen  and  the*  others  first 
hands  ;  the  rest  of  the  Avork-people  all  lived  out. 
The  carpet-stitchers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate 
of  \\d.  a  yard  for  Brussels,  and  averaging  1/.  a 
week  in  the  busy  times,  which  are  for  some  Aveeks 
before  each  quarter  day.  It  is  considered  to  be  very 
bad  work  for  the  fingers.  The  youngest  in  the  room, 
when  I  was  there,  was  19  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  mantle-makers  varies  from  30  to 
50  or  60,  according  to  the  time  of  year  ;  they  earn 
from  25/,  to  40Z.  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  weekly 


wages  averaging  145.  Milliners  are  also  employed, 
but  dresses  are  not  made  on  the  premises,  and  even 
skirts  are  given  out. 

The  youngest  in  the  establishment  were  two  girls 
of  14,  who  were  employed  to  help  the  work-people  by 
fetching  and  carrying  things  for  them  ;  these  were 
paid  5s.  a  week  ;  they  were  not  apprenticed  ;  no  ap- 
prentices were  taken  in  any  department.  The 
youngest  at  any  work  with  the  needle  was  over  16. 

The  first  hand  milliner  informed  me  that  she  be- 
lieved the  latest  hour  at  millinery  shops  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  10  P.M.,  and  the  average  earnings  for 
assistants  10s.  a  week. 

Mr.  Nichol's  experience  was  that  few  ladies  or- 
dered anything  till  just  before  it  was  wanted. 


Messrs.  Shoolbred's,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


70.  Mr.  Knight. — Three  years  ago  Ave  had  650 
persons  in  our  employment.  I  do  not  know  our 
numbers  now,  but  probably  they  have  increased. 

Our  Avorkwomen  do  not  live  on  the  premises,  but 
only  the  girls  in  the  show-rooms  and  shop, — 20  or  30 
in  all,  including  one  or  tAvo  forewomen.  We  have 
most  of  our  young  men  resident.  There  are  now 
more  than  80  mantle-makers  in  our  employ  ;  at  the 
busiest  time  the  number  is  128.  They  Avill  earn  then, 
good  Avorkers,  that  is  to  say,  from  15s.  to  22s.  a  Aveek  ; 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  They  are  closely  packed 
then,  all  in  this  room,  but  there  are  tAvo  of  Watson's 
ventilators,  and  the  room  never  becomes  oppressive. 
All  our  work-rooms,  except  the  carpet-seaming  room, 
are  ventilated  by  that  means,  and  Avarmed  by  hot- 
Avater  pipes.  We  find  that  mode  of  warming  more 
successful  than  any  other  ;  it  is  easily  regulated  and 
is  Avithout  risk. 

A  separate  room  is  provided  for  dinner  and  tea  for 
the  female  out-Avorkers.  Besides  the  mantle-makers, 
there  are  1 1  milliners,  95  upliolsteresses,  and  about 
40  carpet  seamers.  We  have  also  13  sewing  ma- 
chines. They  come  to  tea  in  four  sets.  The  room 
Avill  hold  about  75  at  a  time.  Those  Avho  live  near  go 
home  to  dinner,  but  there  is  apparatus  for  all  Avho 
like  to  have  the  food  they  bring,  cooked  for  them. 
Most  prefer  that,  for  as  they  are  on  pieccAVork, 
generally  speaking,  they  save  time  by  doing  so. 

We  liaA^e  some  little  girls  of  13  or  so  to  run  about 
on  errands  for  the  Avork-pcople,  and  some  wind  spools 
for  the  machines,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  earn 
3s.  Qd.  and  5s.  a  week.  The  milliners  make  from  16s. 
to  32s.  The  carpet-seamers  from  15s.  to  20s.  in  the 
summer,  and  from  12s.  to  15s.  in  the  Avinter.  They 
Avork  in  gangs  or  sets,  and  are  paid  at  the  Aveek's  end 
so  much  per  yard  of  carpet  ;  that  they  share  among 
themselves.  The  shape  of  the  room  is  chalked  out 
on  the  floor,  and  they  first  tack  the  pieces  of  carpet 
loosely  together  in  this  shape  and  then  take  it  to  the 
inner  room  to  be  seamed.  That  room  being  on  the 
basement,  and  on  dull  days  lit  Avith  gas,  becomes  close 
at  times  ;  it  is  the  only  AA'ork-room  in  the  establish- 
ment, I  think,  in  which  AA'^e  haA'e  not  yet  contrived  a 
perfectly  adequate  system  of  ventilation ;  there  are 
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from  30  to  35  there.  They  are  employed  by  us,  with 
fcAv  exceptions,  nearly  the  Avhole  year  round.  In  the 
other  departments,  the  factory  as  Ave  call  it,  that  is 
the  mantle-making,  upholstery,  &c.,  they  are  most  of 
them  off  Avork  for  a  month  or  six  Aveeks  in  the  year  ; 
still  they  kuoAV  that  they  are  sure  of  employment 
again  at  the  end  of  that  time ;  and  as  we  give  the 
preference  to  those  Avho  have  been  longest  with  us, 
they  keep  themselves  disengaged,  so  that  Ave  employ 
the  same  hands  year  after  year.  Comparatively  feAv 
are  under  18.    None  are  ajqorenticed. 

The  room,  in  Avhich  our  residents  have  their  meals,  is 
not  even  yet  quite  as  Avell  ventilated  as  Ave  could  Avish  ; 
it  is  on  the  basement  under  the  shop.  The  ceiling  is 
low,  and  consequently  Avhen  the  hot  joints  are  on  the 
table,  and  the  very  large  number  Ave  have  are  present, 
the  room  soon  grows  hot.  Before  this  shaft,  Avhich 
you  see,  Avas  put  up,  it  Avas  veiy  close  and  unpleasant, 
but  that  has  noAv  quite  done  aAvay  with  the  chief 
part  of  the  annoyance.  It  is  very  simple,  consisting 
merely  of  a  chimney,  as  it  Avere,  carried  up  vertically 
from  the  recess  of  the  windoAv  along  the  outside  Avail, 
and  terminating  in  a  m.oveable  cowl  level  Avith  the 
other  stacks.  Until  avc  adopted  Watson's  ventila- 
tor, the  air  of  our  shop,  Avhich,  though  extensive, 
is  also  loAv-pitched,  used  to  be  come  very  offensive 
on  a  busy  afternoon.  We  had  several  letters  and 
communications  from  physicians  and  others  on  the 
subject,  and  indeed  perceived  it  ourselves,  if  Ave  came 
in  from  the  open  air,  but  noAV  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever after  the  most  crowded  day  at  all  objectionable 
or  unAvliolesome.  That  we  OAve  entirely  to  Watson's 
A'entilators. 

Our  hours  throughout  the  establishment  are  from 
8.30  A.  M.  to  7  P.M.  in  the  six  Avinter  months,  and  to 
8  P.M.  in  the  six  summer  months.  In  the  latter  Ave 
used,  until  last  year,  to  close  at  9  p.m.,  but  Ave  have 
found  quite  as  much  Avork  done  Avith  an  hour  less,  and 
the  hands  are  better  pleased.  The  machinists  never 
Avork  after  7  P.M.  ;  they  are  in  constant  employment 
all  the  year  ;  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn 
from  15s.  to  25s.  a  Avcek.  The  place,  in  Avhich  tliey 
Avork,  used  to  be  close  and  unpleasant,  till  avc  had  a 
Watson's  ventilator  there  ;  the  rapid  njotiou  of  tlio 
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machines  give  rise  to  a  great  increase  of  heat  by  mere 
friction,  and  the  more  active  exercise  of  the  limbs 
» causes  more  animal  heat  to  be  thrown  off  from  the 
Avorkers  than  Avhen  the  needle  is  worked  by  the  hand. 
We  are  also  obliged  to  have  a  gas-burner  to  each  ma- 
chine. The  work  is  certainly  much  heavier  than 
needle-work,  yet  it  seems  to  be  less  wearisome  ;  it  is 
more  interesting  to  them,  less  painfully  monotonous. 
A  highly  nervous  or  delicate  girl  would  not  do  for  it, 
but  none  of  ours  suffer  in  health. 

[Several  of  whom  I  inquired  here  told  me  that, 
beyond  their  feeling  very  tired,  the  machine 
work  had  no  ill  effects  on  them ;  none  had 
felt  the  trembling  nor  the  headache  and 
other  pains  mentioned  by  other  witnesses ; 
some  said  they  thought  it  no  more  tiring 
than  needlework. — H.W.L,] 


I  think  the  work  of  the  girls  in  the  show-room  on 
a  busy  day  is  as  fatiguing  as  any.  I  can  assure  you 
that,  Avhen  we  used  to  work  till  9  p.m.,  they  often 
looked  very  haggard,  when  that  time  came.  The 
constant  standing  must  be  very  tiring. 

We  have  taken  great  pains,  and  have  been  at  some 
expense,  to  make  all  our  people  comfortable,  and,  I 
hope,  not  Avithout  success.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
lose  nothing  by  being  a  little  liberal.  To  study  the 
comfort  of  those  Avho  work  for  you  is  in  the  long  run 
the  best  economy,  to  put  it  no  higher.  At  tirst  start- 
ing in  the  "  factory,''  we  had  a  little  difficulty  to  make 
all  conform  to  strict  rules  as  to  hours  and  other 
matters,  and  some  gave  themselves  a  few  airs  about 
it,  but  that  has  all  passed,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
now  Ave  may  have  the  cream  of  the  classes  of  Avork- 
people,  from  Avhom  our  hands  come,  and  all  are  very 
orderly,  Avell-behaved,  and  respectable. 


71.  Messrs.  Tarn,  Newington  Causeway. 


I  Avent  through  this  establishment  before  the 
Avork-rooms,  Avhich  are  ultimately  to  be  in  a  building 
separate  from  the  shoAv-rooms  and  Avarehouse,  Avere 
complete.  Even  the  temporary  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  the  milliners  and  mantle-makers  Avas  A'ery 
good,  the  room  being  clean,  airy,  and  not  crowded. 
The  milliners,  12  in  number,  Avere  resident  ;  the 
mantle-makers,  about  40,  came  only  for  the  day  ;  but 
besides  them  a  large  number  of  persons  had  hitherto 
been  employed  ofl'  the  premises.  The  manager  of 
those  departments  stated  to  me  that  in  May  and  June 
they  could  find  work  for  almost  any  number  of  work- 
peo^ile.    The  ncAv  Avork -rooms  were  to  be  very  large, 


one  128  feet  long  by  23  Avide  and  about  9  feet  high. 
Tiie  matter  of  A'entilation  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  consideration,  and  Mr.  Tarn  intended  to  have 
it  carried  out  efficiently  in  the  new  building.  A  room 
for  meals  Avfts  also  to  be  provided  there. 

The  longest  hours  Avere  stated  to  be  from  half-past 
8  in  the  morning  to  the  same  hour  at  night,  and  that 
only  in  the  season.  The  really  good  hands  were  said 
to  be  very  independent,  going  off  for  a  holiday  just  as 
they  pleased  for  a  day  or  half  a  day,  Avhether  they 
Avere  Avanted  or  not.  They  were  piece-Avorkers.  An 
average  hand-worker  in  the  "  mantles "  would  earn 
10s.  a  week ;  a  good  machinist,  205.  to  305. 


MILLINERY  SHOPS. 
72.  Mr.  Clift,  Eegent  Street. 


Millinery 
Shops. 


Only  four  sleep  in  the  house  ;  four  of  the  others 
sleep  at  my  place  of  business  in  Oxford  Street. 
We  take  none  but  out-door  apprentices  ;  they  are 
engaged  for  tAvo  years  and  pay  no  premium  ;  they 
begin  at  about  15  years  old.  Milliners  used  to  have 
more  resident  in  the  house  than  they  have  now ;  it  is 
])ecoming  more  and  more  general  Avith  us  to  employ 
day-AVorkers  chiefly. 

Our  longest  hours  for  the  three  months  of  the 
season  are  from  8.30  a.m.'  to  9  p.m.  ;  for  about  seven 
months  Ave  leave  off  at  8,  and  for  the  remaining  tAvo 
at  7  or  7.30.  There  is  no  need  with  milliners  for  the 
long  hours  Avhich  dress-makers  work  :  the  draAving- 
rooms  do  not  affect  us  ;  but  the  fetes  and  such  affairs. 
Our  business  Avas  unjustly  attacked  last  year  in  the 
public  papers  because  it  happened  that  that  poor 
girl,  Walkley,  Avho  died,  was  a  milliner  ;  but  it  was 
at  a  dress-maker's,  and  not  a  milliner's,  that  she  was 
Avorking  ;  and  because  the  tAVO  trades  are  carried  on 
by  the  same  person  sometimes,  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  carried  on  under  the  same  conditions. 
That  is  not  the  case,  no  milliner  need  ever  Avork  longer 
than  Ave  do.  I  do  not  knoAV  any  first-class  houses 
Avhere  they  do. 

We  have  our  day-Avorkers  only  for  the  season  ;  Ave 
pay  them  7s.  or  8s.  a  Aveek,  and  give  them  dinner  as 
Avell  as  tea.  Our  residents  all  haA'e  a  fortnight  or 
three  Aveeks'  holiday  in  the  year.  They  have  time 
for  their  meals,  but  it  Avould  be  very  difficult  to  give 
them  a  fixed  time  ;  ladies  often,  for  example,  Avill 
leave  something  in  the  morning  to  be  altered,  say- 
ing they  Avill  call  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  a  customer 
calls  in  the  shop,  Avhile  they  are  at  the  meal,  and  has 
to  be  attended  ;  in  the  first  case  the  meal  Avill  be 
postponed,  and  in  the  second  interrupted. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  good  Avas  effected  by  the 
Dress-makers'  Protection  Society.  Certainly  the  stop- 
page of  Sunday  Avork  is  mainly  due  to  them,  and  they 
also  have  had  some  influence  in  reducing  the  hours 
of  Avork.  The  hours  are  still  very  long  and  very 
generally  so,  I  dare  say,  but  not  so  long  or  so  uni- 
versal as  they  Avere  20  years  ago. 


73.  The  manager  at  M?:  Clifis,  Oxford  Street. — 
ISj^ersons  sleep  here  ;  four  of  them  go  to  the  Regent 
Street  house  for  the  day.  They  alw^ays  come  in  a 
very  fcAv  minutes  after  closing.  Both  our  places  close 
at  the  same  time.  We  have  indoor  apprentices  here  ; 
they  are  bound  for  tAvo  years  at  14  or  15  years  old, 
and  pay  a  premium  of  20Z.  We  make  a  point  of 
sending  them  out  on  errands,  when  Ave  can,  for  their 
healths'  sake,  but  Ave  don't  allow  them  to  go  out  of  an 
evening,  unless  Ave  know  Avhere  they  go.  Several  of 
our  young  ladies  take  a  walk  before  breakfast.  We 
have  supper  at  8  p.m.  ;  it  is  left  on  the  table  for  an 
hour,  so  that  they  can  go  out  for  half-an-hour,  if  they 
like,  Avithout  losing  their  meiil.  After  Avork  is  over, 
they  sit  in  the  dining  room.  They  all  go  off  to  bed 
at  11.  Their  health  is  A^ery  good,  and  so  is  their 
appetite.  They  dine  at  1  p.m.  ;  half  an  hour  is 
usually  taken  for  that  meal.  It  is  not  the  time  of 
day  at  Avliich  customers  usually  call,  so  that  there  is 
seldom  any  interruption.  One,  of  course,  has  ahvays 
to  stay  in  the  shop,  and  would  attend  to  anyone,  unless 
it  happened  to  be  some  one,  Avhom  one  particular  girl 
Avas  accustomed  to  Avait  on,  or  had  taken  an  order  from. 
Tea  is  at  half  past  4. 

The  average  salary  is  20/.  or  25/.  a  year.  A  first 
hand  living  in  the  house  has  about  40/.,  and  one  Avho 
lives  out  50/.  a  year.  A  second  hand  bonnet  milliner 
has  higher  pay  than  a  second  hand  hat  milliner  ;  the 
former  if  she  is  out  of  the  house  Avould  receive  40/., 
and  the  latter  10/.  less.  Mr.  Clift  often  makes  the 
apprentices  a  present  when  they  are-  going  home  for 
the  holidays  or  leaving.  He  is  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate. Milliners'  iiours  are  not  longer  than  ours, 
except  in  private  houses  Avhere  millinery  and  dress- 
making are  carried  on  together. 

I  have  been  Avith  Mr.  Clift  for  ten  years.  Before 
that  I  was  in  the  shoAv-room  at  a  very  fashionable 
private  dress-maker's  near  Hanover  Square.  I  had 
been  in  a  shop  before  that,  and  it  was  made  a  great 
favour  to  take  me  in  a  private  house,  as  I  came  from 
a  shop.  Things  have  changed  since  that :  young 
ladies  who  have  been  in  shops  Avill  not  go  into  private 
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houses.  They  think  more  of  the  hours  of  work  than 
of  salary,  and  in  shops  generally,  I  mean  by  that  in 
establishments  for  dress-making  or  millinery,  where 
the  business  is  not  carried  on  solely  in  a  private  house, 
the  hours  arc  far  shorter.  Consequently  I  believe 
that  we  have  much  less  difficulty  than  they  in  getting 
good  hands  when  we  want  them.  The  first  question, 
which  any  who  apply  here  for  employment  ask  me,  is 
"  What  are  your  hours."  And  so  T  believe  that  those 
large  establishments  like  Lewis  and  Allenby's,  or 
Marshall  and  Snelgrove's,  can  have  almosc  any  one 
they  choose  of  the  best  work-people,  simply  l)ecause 
their  hours  are  reasonable ;  and  that  would  be  the 
case,  even  if  they  paid  smaller  salaries  than  they 
do. 

Many  are  never  allowed  to  go  out,  evening  or  morn- 
ing, on  any  week  day.  I  was  for  nine  months  at  the 
house  I  mentioned  without  ever  going  out  except  on 
Sundays.  It  was  "  against  rules."  I  know  a  great 
deal  of  what  goes  on  still  in  private  dress-maker's 
houses,  either  through  friends  of  my  own  who  work 
there,  or  through  some  of  the  young  ladies  here,  whose 
sisters  or  other  relations  and  friends  do.  There  is 
not  very  much  change  there  in  the  last  10  or  12  years, 
except,  perhaps,  that  working  on  Sunday  is  very 
much  less  frequent.  But  as  compared  with  20  or  25 
yeai's  ago  there  certainly  is  an  improvement  ;  there 
is  much  less  night-work  than  there  was  ;  still  work- 
ing from  7  A.M  till  11,  12,  and  later  is  not  unusual  ; 
from  8  A.M.  to  1 1  p.m  is  the  shortest  time  in  the  season 
for  most  private  houses. 


In  many  places  in  the  country  they  work  as  long 
as  in  town ;  only  their  seasons  are  not  so  long.  In 
the  country  the  reason  is  that  they  have  not — probably 
they  can't  get — hands  enough,  Avhen  they  want  them  ; 
but  they  could  easily  get  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done 
out  at  people's  houses,  if  they  chose  to  do  as  half  the 
London  houses  do,  give  skirts  and  such  things  out  to 
be  made.  At  the  last  private  house  that  I  was  in  in 
London,  the  girls  in  the  show-rooms  were  always  ex- 
pected to  help  in  the  work-room,  after  their  own  work 
was  over  ;  I  worked  till  12  and  1  a.m.  there  ;  the 
principal  would  say  "  I  will  not  have  some  of  my 
"  young  ladies  idle,  while  others  are  working." 
That  is  no  very  unusual  thing  now.  For  myself.  I 
became  a  dress-maker  of  my  own  choice,  and  I  would 
not  be  one  agfiin  for  any  amount  of  money. 

From  what  I  have  seen  and  know,  I  do  not  think 
that  fashionable  dress-makers  are  wealthy  people. 
They  charge  high  prices,  but  they  give  long  credit, 
and  having  in  most  cases  to  buy  all  the  articles  they 
require  in  detail  at  shops,  instead  of  being  able  to 
keep  large  stocks,  they  pay  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than,  for  instance,  we  do,  and  must  often  take  nearly 
as  long  credit  as  they  give,  if  they  can  get  it,  and  have 
so  to  pay  proportionately.  Some  may  keep  carriages 
and  live  in  country  villas  ;  one  did  with  whom  I  was, 
but  she  went  through  the  Gazette.  Those  who  make 
money,  and  sa^^e  it  out  of  dress-making,  have  to  be 
careful  and  work  hard  for  it.  Extravagance  and 
luxury  are  not  by  any  means  characteristic  of  our 
fashionable  dress -makers. 


Jlillineiy 
Shops. 

London. 

Mr.H.W.Lortl. 

C. 


74.  Mr.  Beandon,  139  &  140,  Oxford  Street. 


[The  following  statement  was  given  me  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon,  after  visiting  tiioir 
establishment.] 
They  employ  about  100  persons,  about  40  of  whom 
sleep  on  the  premises. 

The  hours  of  business  are  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  8  in  the  evening  during  nine  months 
of  the  year,  during  the  remaining  three  from  9  in 
the  morning  to  9  in  the  evening,  Saturdays  excepted, 
the  hour  being  7  o'clock  on  that  day. 

Those  who  sleep  out  of  the  house  have  their 
dinners  and  teas,  and  during  the  longer  hours  their 
suppers  ;  breakfast  is  served  at  8,  dinner  at  12.30, 

74a.  Messrs.  Foster  and  D 

In  the  premises  in  Wigmore  Street,  18  young 
Avomen  are  employed  in  the  show  rooms,  either  as 
saleswomen  or  in  mounting  flowers  for  wreaths,  &c. 
About  one-half  of  them  are  resident ;  these  have  a 
sitting-room  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  piano  ;  the  bed- 
rooms are  clean  and  comfortable,  none  having  more 
than  two,  and  several  but  one  occupant.  Their 
hours  for  the  six  weeks  preceding  Christmas  last  had 


tea  at  5,  and  supper  immediately  after  business, 
thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  visit 
tlieir  friends,  or  do  fheir  own  work,  or  take  a  walk, 
the  principals  considering  it  necessary  after  the 
sedentary  occupation  of  the  day  to  take  fresh  air 
and  exercise. 

The  house  is  closed  at  1 1  o'clock  for  retirement  to 
rest,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  after  that  hour  all  are 
expected  to  be  in  bed.  On  Sundays  meals  are  pro- 
vided aw  during  the  week-days.  Those  who  prefer 
spending  the  Sunday  with  their  friends  have  full 
liberty  to  do  so,  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  own 
convictions. 

DXCU3I,  16,  Wigmore  Street. 

been  only,  in  extreme  cases,  as  long  as  from  9  a.m. 
to  8  P.M.,  and  even  in  the  London  season  they  do  not 
usually  work  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Occasionally,  if 
a  sudden  pressure  has  arisen,  through  short  notice  for 
a  drawing  room  or  a  similar  cause,  they  have  worked 
until  12  at  night,  but  that  had  occuj'red  only  once  or 
twice  in  a  season. 


75.  Mr.  Hill,  Holborn. 


You  may  fairly  take  ours  as  a  specimen  of  the 
medium  millinery  business.  You  will  find  the  work 
carried  on  under  the  same  conditions,  whether  it  is 
at  Ludgate  Hill,  or  Edgware  Road,  Newington,  or 
Knightsbridge.  I  know  nearly  every  shop  of  the 
class  in  London  Avell  enough,  at  all  events,  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  trade  generally. 

As  a  rule  about  half  live  in  the  house  and  half  out, 
but  during  May  and  June  there  will  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  day-workers.  Those  who  live  in  the 
house  are  the  saleswomen  and  the  first  hands  Mud 
apprentices.  We  are  more  particular  as  to  thtir 
references  than  with  day-workers,  so  they  may  be 
rather  more  select.  For  example,  we  have  10  resi- 
dents and  about  10  day-workers  ;  in  the  summer  Ave 
should  have  no  more  in  the  house  than  now,  but  five 
or  six  extra  day-Avorkers. 

Our  hours  of  Avork  are  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  Avith 
an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  We 
have  supper  at  8.30.  In  summer  the  saleswomen  are 
employed  till  9  p.m.,  but  not  usually  those  in  the 
work-room.  We  do  make  to  order,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  business  iu  establishments  like  ours  consists  in 
2. 


the  sales  from  the  AvindoAvs,  so  that  there  is  never 
very  great  pressure.  When  we  are  pressed,  Ave  offer 
our  hands  the  Avork,  but  it  is  not  A'ery  often  that  they 
care  to  take  it,  so  Ave  often  have  to  buy  in  the  City, 
and  have  to  be  content  Avith  a  smaller  profit.  Some-, 
times  an  out-door  hand,  they  are  the  second  hands  or 
assistants,  may  take  a  bonnet  or  tAvo  home  to  make, 
especially  if  they  have  any  one  to  assist  them  there, 
and  any  special  cause  for  Avanting  to  earn  as  much  as 
they  can,  some  one  of  their  fiimily  to  support,  for 
instance  ;  they  are  then  jiaid  by  the  piece,  Is.  6d.  or 
2^.  for  the  bonnet,  but  for  their  ordinary  Avork  they 
have  a  Aveekly  Avage.  The  loAvest  Ave  are  giving  is 
14.<.;  the  Avages  of  duy-Avorkers  vary  from  that  up 
to  20s.  I  believe  they  are  better  paid  in  shops  of 
our  class  than  in  the  private  houses  at  the  West  End  ; 
as  compared  Avitli  their  hours  of  Avork  they  certainly 
are. 

When  our  residents  Avork  after  supper,  which  they 
very  rarely  do,  they  are  also  paid  by  the  bonnet,  but 
as  they  are  our  best  hands  Ave  pay  them  at  a  rather 
higher  rate.  They  have  the  best  materials,  and 
exercise  the  best  taste  upon  them,  so  that  they 
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produce  a  higher-priced   article.     Good  milliners 
living  in  the  house  have  quite  40Z.  a  year. 

We  have  four  apprentices,  two  have  been  placed 
here  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  so  I  suppose  we  take 
care  of  them.  They  live  in  the  house,  and  pay  a 
premium  of  20/.  for  one  or  two  years.  After  two 
years  they  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  a  fair  salary. 
Girls  have  left  us,  as  soon  as  their  time  was  up,  to 
take  a  situation  with  a  salary  of  251.  and  board  and 
lodging.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  better  paid 
class  of  young  women  than  milliners,  and  yet  they 
never  save,  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  puts  money  by. 
They  are  generally  very  fond  of  dress,  and  often  form 
very  extravagant  habits. 

All  of  ours  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  towards  the 
end  of  August  ;  we  pay  them  their  salary  before  they 
leave  for  it.  Most  go  home  or  to  friends  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday  ;  those  who  stay  here,  frequently  dine 
with  myself  and  ray  wife  ;  on  week-days  we  have 
all  our  meals  with  them.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  what  has  been  said  about 
their  treatment  on  Sundays  in  some  places.  I  know 
that  they  have  been  as  good  as  told  that  there  was 
no  dinner  for  them,  unless  they  chose  to  go  to  their 
friends  for  it. 

We  always  lock  up  the  house  at  11  p.m.  ;  they 
frequently,  I  may  say  generally,  go  out  after  work  is 
over  of  an  evening.  I  never  knew  any  harm  come 
of  it.  You  may  be  sui'e  that  keeping  them  in  the 
house  would  not  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  if  they 
weire  inclined  that  way.  We  do  not,  however,  allow 
the  apprentices  to  go  out  in  the  evening,  but  we  can 


always  find  some  errand  for  them  to  go  out  upon  in 
daytime.  As  for  the  rest,  we  should  never  be  able 
to  keep  a  single  hand  in  the  house,  if  we  tried  to 
curtail  their  evenings.  Indeed  there  is  great  scarcity 
of  good  hands  ;  we  are  always  obliged  to  advertise 
in  tlie  summer,  and  often  to  no  purpose.  Some  of 
those  who  are  now  with  us,  have  been  here  with 
ourselves  and  our  predecessor  for  6,  7,  and  10 
years.  We  have  had  no  illness  ;  they  suffer  from 
colds  and  toothache,  but  nothing  more.  Millinery 
has  no  hard  work  in  it,  like  dress-making,  indeed  you 
might  almost  say  that  more  is  done  with  ]y'ms  than 
with  needles  in  it.  All  that  I  have  told  you  about 
hours  and  wages,  &c.  is  of  very  general  application, 
none  of  it  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.  As  for  overwork, 
I  assure  you  that  even  in  our  busiest  time  not  more 
than  one  in  10  ever  takes  work  home. 

I  know  the  City  wholesale  houses  too  ;  they  work 
there  even  more  easily  than  we,  for  their  hours  are 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  p.m.,  and  they  seldom  stay  longer, 
and  are  very  well  paid. 

[The  state  of  both  bed-rooms  and  work-room 
here  was  very  satisfactory,  and  every  in- 
formation, was  given  me  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  most  of  the  other  millinery  shops 
visited  by  me,  with  the  exception  that  the 
work-rooms  were  in  too  many  cases  Hable 
to  be  overcrowded,  and  were  inadequately 
ventilated.] 


'6.  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Houghton,  Edgware  Eoad. 


Ours  is  almost  exclusively  a  millinery  business  ; 
we  do  occasionally  make  mantles.  We  have  been 
established  more  than  12  years  here.  Only  15 
persons  reside  on  the  premises  exclusive  of  ourselves. 
We  prefer  out-door  workers  who  come  for  the  day. 
We  think  their  health  is  better,  than  it  would  be  if 
they  lived  in  the  house  ;  indeed  we  have  not  room  to 
take  more  to  live  here,  without  crowding  them  more 
than  is  good  for  their  health.  We  have  two  busy 
seasons  in  the^  year,  three  winter  and  four  summer 
months.  In  those  times  we  employ  40  or  50  out- 
door workers.  We  have  three  apprentices  in  the 
house  and  12  out-door  ones.  The  latter  are  engaged 
to  serve  us  for  12  months,  they  pay  a  premium  of 
two  guineas  ;  but  some,  if  they  are  sharp  and  useful, 
pay  none  at  all  ;  they  have  no  stamped  agreement. 
We  take  improvers  without  a  premium.  Many  stay 
as  assistants  at  a  small  salaiy,  65.  or  7s.  a  week, 
after  the  first  year.  Those  who  do  the  underwork, 
caps,  curtains,  &c.,  earn  from  6s.  to  10s.,  but  bonnet- 
makers  from  lOs.  to  2O5.  a  week.  Most  go  home  to 
their  dinner  ;  those  who  bring  their  own  here,  have  it 
in  the  kitchen.    The  dining-room  for  our  residents  is 


on  that  floor  ;  they  always  have  a  clear  hour  for  that 
meal ;  they  are  all  either  saleswomen  or  first  and 
second  hands.  Their  salaries  are  from  20/.  to  70/.  a 
year. 

Our  Hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  in  winter 
and  in  summer  9.  We  would  gladly  close  at  8,  it 
our  neighbours  would.  The  house  is  always  shut"  up 
at  11  p.m.  in  summer,  and  at  10.30  in  winter,  but  we 
do  not  alloAv  any  work  to  go  on  after  9.  If  we  are 
pressed,  our  day -workers  take  work  home  with  them, 
and  sometimes  our  residents  get  up  an  hour  or  so  earlier 
in  the  morning.  Our  work  is  better  done  by  day- 
light. We  pay  our  residents  extra,  so  much  per 
bonnet,  if  they  work  longer  than  the  usual  hours. 
We  have  work  all  the  ysear  round,  enough  to  employ 
all  whom  we  have  residing  with  us. 

Our  ladies  stay  long  with  us,  some  have  been  9, 
10,  and  11  years.  I  think  their  health  is  tolerably 
good.  They  seem  to  suffer  from  colds  a  great  deal ; 
they  paste  up  the  ventilators  themselves.  The  chim- 
neys are  boarded  up  in  order  to  allow  the  stoves  to 
burn  properly  ;  the  smoke  used  to  be  blown  into  the 
rooms  before  that  was  done. 


77.  Mrs.  G  ,  (head  of  milliner's  work-room  in 

Paddington). — Certainly  there  is  no  particular  thing 
to  notice  in  respect  of  their  health  ;  but  milliners  are 
not  strong,  not  even  those  day-workers,  who  have 
some  air  and  exercise  every  day.  A  little  thing  pulls 
them  down.  I  think  many  parents  prefer  the  work- 
room to  the  shop  or  show-room  for  their  children, 
because  they  are  delicate,  but  in  fact  they  would  be 
better  if  they  had  more  standing  and  moving  about. 
Necessarily  a  room,  where  a  large  number  work  toge- 
ther, becomes  very  hot,  especially  after  the  gas  is  lit. 
We  light  up  soon  after  4  p.m.,  and  always  give  over 
work  at  8.30  at  this  time  of  year,  yet  there  is  time 
enough  to  make  a  considerable  heat.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  can  be  avoided. 

[78.  The  mistress  of  the  establishment,  where 


the  above  information  was  given  me,  wished  it 
not  to  appear,  at  all  events  not  in  connexion 
with  her  house,  stating,  that  she  herself  con- 
sidered them  as  healthy  as  servants  or  other 
girls  who  had  to  work  for  their  living.  She 
admitted,  however,  that  show-room  girls 
v/ere  decidedly  healthier  than  those  in  the 
work-room,  and  said  that  the  sedentary 
occupation  and  constrained  stooping  position 
of  the  latter  accounted  for  it.  She  observed 
that  the  day-workers  were  a  very  "  gay 
set,"  would  be  up  half  the  night  at  dancing 
saloons  and  such  places,  and  come  to  work 
the  next  morning  looking  dreadfully  ill  and 
unfit  for  work.] 


79.  Miss  0  ,  a  young  lady  at  the  head  of  the 

millinery  department  in  a  large  and  very  well  con- 
ducted business  in  Whitechapel,  told  me  that  although 
the  hours  in  the  work-rooms  of  millinery  and  drapery 
establishments  in  that  district  were  not  longer  than 
from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  and  occasionally  half-past  9  or 


10  in  their  season,  May,  June,  and  July,  it  was  not 
unusual  in  the  smaller  houses,  where  only  six  or  seven 
were  employed  altogether,  to  make  the  apprentices, 
who  usually  lived  at  home,  stay  till  11  p.m.  to  serve 
in  the  shop ;  the  older  ones  being  paid  by  the  day 
would  not  be  subject  to  that  additional  labour. 
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Associations,  Homes,  &c. 


London. 


80.  3Hss  Jam  Le  Plasfricr. — I  am  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  letters  upon  the  employment  of  dress-makers, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  in  the  year  1853, 
signed  "  First  Hand."  I  have  also  lately  contributed 
articles  on  the  same  subject  to  the  "  Englishwoman's 
Journal."  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  question,  and 
have  had  very  considerable  experience.  It  is  only 
four  years  since  I  left  the  business,  and  for  the  eight 
years  before  that  I  had  been  in  business  for  myself  ; 
previous  to  that  time  I  had  had  the  superintendence 
of  more  than  one  very  fashionable  establishment.  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  evils  of  the 
system,  I  know  some  of  the  causes  of  them,  and  if  I 
have  not  a  complete  remedy  for  all  of  them,  at  all 
events  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  nothing  but  an 
■  Act  of  Parliament  to  limit  the  hours  and  to  put  the 
work-rooms  and  sleeping-rooms  under  sanitary  in- 
spection will  do  any  good  in  the  matter.  Promises 
are  worthless  ;  they  were  freely  made  10  years  ago, 
but  only  to  be  broken.  At  that  time  all  was  done 
that  could  be  done  by  meetings  and  agreements,  or 
anything  short  of  compulsory  legislation,  and  all  was 
a  failure.  The  last  three  seasons  have  been  unusually 
dull ;  if  the  coming  one  be  only  what  it  bids  fair  to 
be,  the  state  of  things  will  be  as  bad  or  worse  than 
ever. 

I  assure  you  that  there  is  no  colouring  or  dressing 
up  of  facts  in  what  I  have  written  ;  nothing  is  even 
overstated,  much  less  fictitious.  I  can  give  you  the 
names  of  all  to  whom  I  allude.  I  cannot  trace  them 
now,  for  they  are  scattered  about. 

My  own  Avork  at  the  house,  where  I  was  superin- 
tendent, brought  on  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
forced  me  to  give  up  for  a  time.  I  will  give  you  only  one 
instance  of  the  work  there  :  before  a  certain  marriage 
in  high  life,  not  one  in  the  whole  establishment  went 
to  bed  for  three  nights  in  succession.  That  was  a 
place,  where  27  were  expected  to  do  the  woi'k  of  40  ; 
they  all  lived  in  the  house  ;  no  work  was  ever  given 
out  to  be  done  off  the  premises,  and  no  day-worker 
was  ever  allowed  to  come  there.  That  was  for  fear 
of  the  patterns  being  copied  ;  there  is  immense  jealousy 


in  that  matter.    At  present  it  has  the  bad  eifect  of  Mr.  IT. W. Lord. 

burdening  those  in  the  house  wtth  excessive  hours  

of  work  ;  but  if  those  hours  were  limited,  the  same  c. 
feeling  would,  I  am  quite  confident,  prevent  the  em- 
ployers from  reducing  to  any  great  extent  the  staff  of 
their  residents. 

For  myself,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
work  within  the  limit  of  12  hours  a  day,  from  9  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.  I  had  a  large  business,  but  I  had  in  the 
season  12  living  in  the  house,  and  often  12  more  day- 
workers,  and  besides  them  I  put  out  many  of  my 
mantles  and  skirts  and  sleeves  ;  there  is  no  reason 
whatever,  why  others  should  not  do  the  same.  Now 
too,  the  general  use  of  the  sewing  machine  certainly 
renders  fewer  hands  in  the  house  necessary,  than  were 
formerly  required. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  large  establishments 
of  silk-mercers  and  drapers  are  infinitely  superior  to 
the  private  houses,  both  in  their  hours  and  their  com- 
forts, speaking  generally. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  private  house  in  Avhich 
millinery  is  made  without  dress-making.  All  who  are 
exclusively  milliners  have  a  shop  front. 

After  all,  the  system  of  long  credit,  and  the  ladies' 
want  of  forethought,  are,  perhaps,  almost  as  great 
sources  of  the  mischief,  as  the  cupidity  or  mismanage- 
ment of  employers.  But  yet,  if  employers  would  only 
take  the  trouble,  they  can  always  tell  within  a  little 
what  amount  of  work  they  will  have  for  the  four 
months  of  the  season,  and  might  provide  for  it  by 
engaging  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  meet  any 
ordinary  emergency  before  the  pressure  of  the  season 
comes  upon  them.  No  doubt,  many  customers  thought- 
lessly give  very  short  notice,  but  long  notice  does  no 
good  ;  the  work  is  always  put  aside  till  it  must  be 
done.  As  for  pressure,  where  I  was  superintending, 
we  have  had  22  trains  to  make  at  one  time  ;  and  very 
often,  instead  of  resting  after  the  late  hours  before  the 
drawing-room,  have  had  the  skirts  sent  back  directly 
after  it  was  over  to  alter  for  wear  the  same  evening 
at  the  Opera  or  some  such  thing. 


The  Eaely  Closing  Association,  35,  Ludgate  Hill. 


81.  3Ir.  Joseph  Fitter. — During  the  time  that  I 
fulfilled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  London  Early 
Closing  Association  (1860-64)  my  attention  was  fre- 
quently directed  to  the  state  of  the  employed  dress- 
makers and  milliners  in  the  metropolis.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Mary  Ann  Walkley  in  June  1863,  when  I  was  enabled 
to  obtain  some  reliable  information  as  to  the  exact 
hours  of  labour  observed  in  the  West  End  millinery 
establishments.  I  will  not  specify  the  several  houses, 
but  will  simply  name  the  locality  in  which  each  one 
is  situated,  distinguishing  between  the  hours  observed 
in  the  season  and  out  of  it.    Thus  : — 

Dover  Street. — In  the  season  :  6  in  the  morning 
till  12  at  night,  or  a  period  of  18  hours.  Out  of  the 
season  :  half-past  8  a.m.  till  half-past  10  or  11  p.m.,  a 
period  of  14  or  14^  hours. 

Eegent  Sti-eet. — In  the  season  :  half-past  8  a.m. 
until  11  and  12  at  night,  and  sometimes  1  and  2  in  the 
following  morning  ;  from  14^  to  17-^  hours.  Out  of 
the  season  :  from  8.30  a.m.  to  '0  or  11 .30  p.m.  ;  13^ 
to  15  hours. 

Grosvenor  Street. — 'In  the  season  :  half-past  8  in 
the  morning  till  half-past  11  at  night,  and  sometimes 

I  and  2  o'clock  the  next  morning  ;  15  to  hours. 
Out  of  the  season :  half-past  8  a.m.  till  half-j^ast  9  and 

10  P.M. ;  13  to  13^  hours. 

Bruton  Street. — In  the  season  :  half  past  7  in  the 
morning  till  1  and  2  the  next  morning  ;  17^  to  18^ 
hours.    Out  of  the  season  :  8.30  a.m.  till  10.30  and 

II  P.M.  ;  14  and  14|-  hours. 

Bond  Street. — In  the  season  :  half-past  8  in  the 
morning  till  1  and  2  the  next  morning  ;  16^  to  17^ 
hours.    Out  of  the  season  :  8.30  a.m.  till  10.30  and 

11  P.M.  ;  14  and  14-^  hours.    In  this  establishment 
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some  of  the  young  people  occasionally  work  on 
Sundays.    These  are  said  to  be  "  French  girls." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  eflEbrts  made 
some  years  ago  succeeded  in  abolishing  Sunday- 
work,  excepting  so  far  as  it  might  be  volun- 
tarily undertaken  in  a  few  instances  by  other  than 
English  females.  When  I  ^peak  of  the  work  being 
"  voluntary,"  I  simply  mean  that  the  worker  has  no 
conscientious  objection  to  it.  So  far  as  my  inquiries 
have  carried  me,  I  cannot  find  that  these  protracted 
hours  of  toil  are  undergone  in  consideration  of  com- 
mensurately  high  Avages.  The  day-workers»  who  are 
engaged  as  occasion  may  require,  and  who  do  not 
lodge  in  the  house,  are  paid  on  the  average  about  2s. 
a  day,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  dinner  and  tea, 
or  tea  only.  Perhaps  few  are  without  the  tea,  though 
some  receive  as  little  as  Is.  6d.  a  day.  Their  work- 
ing day  is  considered  to  last  12  houi's,  but  is  some- 
times exceeded.  As  a  rule  they  are  allowed  an  hour 
for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  a  privilege  not 
granted  to  the  regular  indoor  workers,  who  in  busy 
times  have  to  despatch  their  meals  in  extreme  haste. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  indoor  workers  have  the 
advantage  of  an  annual  holiday  during  the  dull  sea- 
son. The  prolonged  hours  which  I  have  mentioned 
apply  to  the  higher  class  of  establishments.  A  less 
aristocratic  trade,  particularly  in  connexion  with  an 
"  early  closing  "  shop,  exhibits  many  milder  features. 
But  as  a  rule  the  labour  is  excessive;  and  if  it  be  asked 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  young  people  submit 
to  such  health-destroying  toil  in  preference  to  domestic 
service,  I  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  great  value  is  attached  to  the  liberty  enjoyed  or 
Sundays,  while  the  vocation  in  itself  is  considered 
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superior  to  that  of  the  domestic  servant ;  thus  it 
proves  easier  to  find  a  competent  "  hand "  for  tlie 
dress-maker's  or  milliner's  work-room  than  to  meet  with 
a  well-trained  domestic  servant.  The  love  of  liberty 
and  the  idea  of  gentility  lie  at  the  root  of  the  mania 
among  young  women  for  becoming  dress-makers  and 
milliners.  In  the  case  of  the  day-workers,  the  liberty 
is  of  course  much  greater  than  among  the  young 
women  who  are  regularly  engaged  indoors,  and  who 
are  considered  to  form  a  superior  class.  Among  these 
there  are  many  who  belong  to  really  respectable 
families,  being  perhaps  the  daughters  of  professional 
men,  whose  death  has  left  the  family  unprovided  for. 

As  for  a  legislative  remedy,  nothing  occurs  to  my 
own  mind  as  more  practicable  tlian  a  species  of  sani- 
tary law.  Although  this  would  not  amount  to  an 
actual  remedy,  it  might  very  much  mitigate  the  evils 
which  exist.  Having  made  this  part  of  the  question 
the  subject  of  special  inquiry  and  consideration,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  great  good  might  l^e 
effected  by  a  law  which  should  place  the  work-rooms 
under  a  complete  system  of  sanitary  inspection,  where- 
by the  present  over-crowding  and  defective  ventila- 
tion should  be  prevented.  The  necessity  for  this  is 
shown  by  the  facts  which  Dr.  Lankester's  inquiries 


revealed  at  the  time  of  Mary  Ann  Walkley's  death. 
It  would  also  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  such  legis- 
lation, if  the  sanitary  inspection  were  distinctly  autho- 
rized to  visit  the  work-rooms  at  all  hours  during 
which  work  was  going  on.  If  such  visits  were  duly 
i-eported  to  a  vestry  or  other  public  body,  and  the 
liours  specified,  this  kind  of  publicity  would  be  a 
powerful  check  upon  the  present  system  of  overwork. 
Not  unfrequently  the  workpeople  would  be  found  at 
their  toil  all  night  long,  as  on  the  night  preceding  a 
Royal  drawing-room.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  such  legislation  appears  to  be  one  of  defi- 
nition, the  question  being  "  what  is  a  work-room  ?  " 
A  certain  number  of  workers  seems  necessary  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  an  actual  Avork-room  exists,  and  yet 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  Act. 
There  are  many  employers  who  might  be  glad  of 
such  legislation,  but  those  who  most  require  super- 
vision Avould  of  course  endeavour  to  evade  the  law. 

It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  toward  the  Early  Closing 
Association  to  say  that,  so  far  as  persuasive  measures 
are  concerned,  including  frequent  and  costly  appeals 
to  the  public,  it  has  done  its  best  to  excite  the  prac- 
tical sympathy  of  all  classes  on  behalf  of  the  employed 
dress-makers  and  milliners. 


The  Home,*  Gkeat  Marlborough  Street. 


82.  3Iiss  Bramicell. — iMy  position  here  has  enabled 
me  to  know  a  great  deal  from  the  girls  themselves  as 
to  their  treatment  and  condition  in  houses  of  business. 
You  Avill  find  much  of  my  experience  on  the  subject 
in  my  reportf  for  1862.  I  also  know  several  of 
their  employers  personally,  and  see  them  from  time  to 
time. 

There  are  two  things  above  all  which  I  wish  em- 
ployers would  observe.  One  is,  not  to  close  their 
doors  on  a  girl  who  comes  back  after  hours.  Let 
them  dismiss  her  next  morning  if  they  please,  but  if 
they  only  knew  how  many  falls  are  due  to  nothing- 
more  than  missing  a  train  or  an  omnibus  they  Avould 
alter  this.  The  other  is,  to  have  a  separate  bed  for 
each  person.  Some  I  knoAV  have  had  to  sleep  with 
women  of  known  bad  character  and  even  suffering 
from  a  loathsome  disease.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  sense  of  pollution  Avliich  some  of  the  young  ones 
have  shown  in  telling  me  of  the  character  of  their 
bedfellows. 

In  a  large  establishment,  AA^here  a  great  deal  of 
mourning  is  made,  they  Avork  from  8  or  9  a.m.  till 
11  P.M.  all  the  year  round  ;  this  is  very  bad  in  the 
Avinter,  Avhen  the  days  are  dark  and  gas  is  necessary 
for  many  hours  together.  One  who  Avorks  there  has 
told  me  that  her  brain  seems  to  get  on  fire  before  the 
time  for  clearing  comes.  She  used  to  be  a  bright 
good-tempered  girl,  but  noAV  she  has  groAvn  so  irritable 
that  I  sometimes  fear  for  her  brain.  Indeed  she 
knows  it  herself,  and  deplores  it.  In  several  of  these 
places,  Avhere  you  are  shoAvn  a  nice  and  comfortable 
sitting-room,  you  Avill  find  that  it  is  only  for  the  young 
men  of  the  establishment.  Even  the  show-i-ooms, 
where  the  girls,  Avho  serve  there,  are  alloAved  to  sit 
after  their  business  is  OA'er,  are  locked  on  Sundays,  so 
that  they  have  only  their  oavu  bed-rooms  to  spend  the 
day  in,  if  it  rains.  Very  frequently  indeed  no  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  them  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship.  In  the  more  outlying  districts,  such  as 
Knightsbridge,  Paddington,  &c.,  they  often  are  not 
expected  to  be  in  the  house  on  Sundays.  One  poor 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  professional  man  avIio  liA'ed  in 
the  country — a  curate  I  think  he  Avas — told  me  that 
on  her  first  Sunday  in  London  she  asked  her  em- 
ployer, in  Avhose  house  she  resided,  Avhat  she  Avas  to  do, 
as  she  had  no  friends  to  go  to  in  London,  and  he  only 
said,  "  Go  to  the  devil  if  you  like  ;  I  can't  be  bothered 
"  all  day  Avith  you."  So  for  that  day  she  Avent  to 
Church,  and  Avandered  about  the  park  all  day.  The 
next  two  Sundays  were  wet  ;  she  had  no  money,  as 


Jier  salary  was  paid  quarterly  ;  so  she  Avent  Avithout 
food  from  breakfast  to  tea-time,  and  had  to  sit  under 
the  trees  in  the  park  to  keep  herself  dry  during  the 
interval  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
After  that  she  was  taken  on  Sundays  by  some  of  her 
companions  to  a  room  Avhere  infidel  doctrines  AA'^ere 
discussed,  and  Avas  led  aAvay  by  them.  She  is  dead  now. 

Last  season  many  of  our  day-workers  Avere  em- 
ployed from  5  A.M.  till  11  p.m.,  and  some  kept  them 
all  night.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  occurred  night 
after  night  as  a  usual  thing,  but  I  should  say  it  hap- 
pened quite  once  a  week,  and  they  ahvays  Avorked 
beyond  the  ordinary  day  of  12  hours.  They  could 
not  have  deceived  me  about  it,  for  in  the  first  place 
Ave  ahvays  have  several  from  the  same  house,  but 
besides  that,  in  many  cases  I  kncAv  from  the  employers 
that  they  did  so. 

No  doubt  the  cupidity  of  employers  in  taking  more 
orders  than  they  can  possibly  get  through  Avithout 
these  long  hours  of  work  has  much  to  do  with  it,  but 
their  customers  also  have  a  great  deal  to  ansAver  for ; 
I  do  not  mean  in  not  giving  orders  in  time,  so  much 
as  in  neglecting  to  pay  their  bills.  I  knoAV  of  cases 
of  dress-makers  in  this  part  of  town  Avho  have  four 
.ind  five  thousand  pounds  of  debts  in  their  books,  for 
Avhich  tAvo  and  three  years'  credit  has  been  given  to 
persons  apparently  able  to  pay,  and  Avho  -have  yet 
been  unable  to  raise  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  to 
meet  a  bill  that  was  coming  due.  They  have  them- 
selves to  pay  interest  after  three  months  on  the  cost 
of  the  materials  Avhich  they  procure.  They  are 
obliged  to  give  credit  in  order  to  get  the  stock  Avhich 
their  customers  expect  them  to  bring  from  Paris  otf 
their  hands,  before  the  fashion  changes  and  they  be- 
come Avorthless.  I  knoAV  that  one  lady  of-  title  has 
OAved  her  general  dress-maker — not  her  court  and 
fashionable  dress-maker — 70Z.  for  three  years,  and  ac- 
tually has  not  given  her  a  single  order  for  the  Avhole 
of  last  year.  They  often  have  not  ready  money 
enough  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent  or  even  the  day- 
workers  at  the  Aveek's  end,  though  hundreds  of  pounds 
are  owed  them. 

Many  of  the  day-workers  are  nice,  respectable,  and 
virtuous  girls,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  temptations  ; 
even  those  who  live  in  the  houses  are  far  from  being 
exempt,  and  some  houses  are  really  disreputable  ;  there 
are  some,  where  it  is  Avell  known  that  the  young  ladies 
ahvays  spend  their  holidays  in  the  country  Avith  gentle- 
men. The  shoAv-room  and  shop  girls  are  especially 
to  be  pitied  ;  they  are  always  chosen  for  their  bright- 


*  Where  about  70  young  Avomen  reside,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  employed  as  saleswomen  in  shops  or  as  milliners  and  dress- 
makers in  the  work-rooms  of  fashionable  establishments  at  the  West  End  of  London — H.W.L. 
t  The  pamphlet  entitled  "  Have  Faith  in  God." — Morgan  and  Chase,  3,  Amen  Corner. 
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ness,  their  good  figure,  good  manner,  and  pretty  face. 
Then  the  tricks  encouraged  in  some  houses  to  get  off 
an  article  out  of  date,  for  which  some  are  allowed 
"tinge  money,"  a  small  per-centage,  and  even  to  sub- 
stitute an  inferior  article  for  one  selected  from  the 
window,  are  painfully  degrading. 

Apprentices  are  taken  in  the  show-rooms  as  in  tlie 
work-room.  The  apprentices  there  suffer  very  often 
from  swollen  feet,  they  have  so  much  running  about 
and  are  always  on  their  legs.  In  some  largo  esta- 
blishments tlie  girls  in  the  show-room  are  not 
allowed  ever  to  sit  down,  because  it  does  not  look 
like  business.  At  some  houses  all  in  the  show- 
room are  expected  to  wear  black  glace  silk.  A 
dress  does  not  often  last  them  more  than  six  Avecks 
or  two  months  ;  in  the  season  especially  the  wear  and 
tear  is  very  great.  I  know  of  houses  Avhere  the  terms 
offered  are,  that  the  girls  should  provide  themselves 
with  silk  dresses  on  16*.  a  week,  living  out  of  the 
house.  If  they  wear  their  dress,  until  it  begins  to 
look  shabby,  one  of  the  young  men  will  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  serve  them  with  a  new  dress.  The  hint 
is  generally  understood,  and  the  new  dress  ordered. 
That  has  to  my  certain  knowledge  happened  in  a 
first-rate  establishment  to  a  lady  whose  salary  was 
40/.  a  year.  Nearly  20/.  a  year  must  go  in  that  one 
way.  Their  healths  suffer  very  much  as  the  others  ; 
they  all  break  down. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  all  employers 
are  unkind  and  covetous  ;  far  from  it.  There  is  one 
house  in  Regent  Street  where  they  make  a  present 
of  a  new  silk  dress  often  once  and  even  twice  a  year 
to  persons  whom  they  are  paying  1/.  a  week  and 
more.  I  think  that  at  Madame  Elise's  they  act 
kindly  and  wisely  to  their  girls  ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
very  short  time  ago  they  had  17  girls  there  who  had 
been  sent  to  them  from  us.  I  never  heard  any  girl 
of  good  principles  speak  ill  of  them.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  Isaacson  discharged  without  notice  two  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  house,  because  of  some  conduct,  of 


which  he  disapproved,  with  regard  to  the  receiving  London. 

of  letters  and  calls  from  gentlemen  ;  they  came  here,   

and  I  gave  them  a  home  for  three  nights ;  they  then  Mr.  H. W.  Lord. 

left,  and  I  have  heard  no  more  of  them.    They  spoke  "  

very  violently  against  him  and  Madame  Elise,  so  ^• 
that  some  of  the  others,  who  live  here  and  had  worked 
there,  were  quite  annoyed  at  it,  but  soon  after,  another 
came  here,  who  gave  quite  a  different  complexion  to 
their  story. 

The  introduction  of  sewing  machines  has  interferf  d 
very  much  with  the  employment  of  day-workers  at 
the  West  End  ;  they  can  rarely  get  more  than  five 
days  a  Aveek,  or  about  9s. ;  in  second-rate  houses  they 
are  offered  as  little  as  6s.  I  do  not  allow  any  of  those 
who  live  here  to  go  for  so  low  a  sum  as  that,  and 
consequently  I  have — that  is,  I  feel  bound — to  let 
them  stay  here  till  something  better  offers.  We  find 
situations  for  quite  a  thousand  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  generally  among  the  best  class  of  houses.  I  do 
not  therefore  come  very  often  into  contact  with  those 
Avho  Avork  at  the  small  dress-making  places.  They  told 
me,  a  night  or  tAvo  ago,  of  one  near  Portman  Square, 
Avliere  the  work-room  Avas  below  the  level  of  the  street ; 
none  of  the  windoAvs  in  that  or  in  the  bed-room  Avould 
open,  and  the  ventilator  was  immoA^eable  through 
rust.  The  Avages  are  often  miserable  in  such  places  ; 
at  one  the  cutter-out  and  first  hand  is  actually  paid 
only  10s.  a  Aveek,  and  the  Avorkpeople  get  6s.  ;  that 
is  a  place  Avhere  the  finest  ladies'  sleeves  and  collars 
are  made. 

From  Avhat  I  hear  of  day-Avorkers  for  wholesale 
City  houses,  their  morals  must  be  very  Ioav.  The  fore- 
woman of  a  very  large  place  there  said  the  other  day 
that  she  feared  that  not  one  in  10  Avas  respectable. 
The  conversation  is  most  shocking,  especially  on 
Monday  morning,  they  tell  me.  In  one  instance  a 
manager  tried  to  check  it,  but  three  or  four  of  the 
best  workAvomen  actually  Avent  to  the  chief  of  that 
department,  and  complained  of  her  interference.  He 
sent  for  her  and  forbade  her  ;  so  she  left,  as  she  could 
not  bear  to  heai'  it,  and  not  object. 


The  West  Central  Home,  Great  Ormond  Street  (established  in  1855  by  the  Countess  de 

Grey  and  Ripen,  and  Lady  Hobart). 


83.  3Irs.  Chevallier,  Lady  Superintendent. — We 
have  22  milliners  and  dress-makers  in  this  home  ; 
many  have  lived  here  for  several  years.  They  are 
very  rarely  out  of  employment.  Shop  or  shoAv-room 
girls  do  not  often  come.  We  have  day-Avorkers  both 
in  City  and  in  West  End  houses.  The  AA'holesale 
City  houses  keep  them  later,  but  their  pay  is  higher, 
as  it  is  by  the  piece  generally.  In  the  West  End,  too, 
they  are  very  late  sometimes.  It  occurs  at  all  times  ; 
weddings,  mourning,  and  Indian  outfits  are  the  fre- 
quent causes  of  late  hours  out  of  the  season.  In  the 
last  fortnight  one  of  our  residents,  a  first-hand  dress- 
maker, Avas  for  tAvo  days  and  a  night  without  rest. 
We  often  Avait  until  11  p.m.  for  those  Avho  Avork  in 
the  City.  Some  of  them  I  do  not  see  from  one  Aveek's 
end  to  another.  They  are  too  late  for  prayers,  come 
in  tired  and  hungry,  and  have  their  supper  in  the 
kitchen,  and  then  go  straight  to  bed. 

There  is  one  fashion  in  dress  noAv  prcA-alent  Avhich 
involves  great  fatigue  to  the  dress-maker.  Ball  dresses 
in  light  materials  are  trimmed  Avith  ruches,  and  for 
this  Avork  the  girls  have  to  stand  at  a  board  or  counter 
the  Avhole  day  long,  pinning  and  tacking.  At  one 
place  there  is  no  other  Avork  done.  They  come  back 
dreadfully  tired  after  that  Avork. 

We  have  all  the  grades  among  our  residents.  There 
is  very  seldom  more  than  one  first  hand  in  a  dress- 
making establishment ;  she  superintends  the  Avork- 
'room,  cuts  out,  and  fits.    The  second  hands  do  the 


superior  Avork,  finish  the  bodies,  for  instance,  and 
prepare  their  Avork  for  the  day-Avorkers  or  assistants. 
Improvers,  if  they  have  been  apprenticed  in  the 
country,  pay  a  premium  of  15/.  or  20/.  ;  if  in  a  good 
London  house,  they  generally  giA'e  their  time  and  Avork 
in  place  of  any  premium.  They  stay  for  six  or  12 
months.  In  many  cases  they  have  first  been  appren- 
tices, and  stay  on  in  the  house  after  their  term  has 
expired.  After  nearly  nine  years'  experience  in  the 
Plome,  I  find  that  Ave  have  not  had  one  serious  case  of 
illness  during  the  Avhole  time.  I  atti'ibutc  this  partly 
to  the  general  healthiness  of  the  house,  partly  to  the 
enforced  walk  night  and  morning  to  and  from  the 
places  of  business. 

Although  persons  frequently  come  to  me  in  a  state 
of  general  debility  from  overwork  and  confinement 
in  croAvded  Avork-rooms  and  sleeping  apartments,  (as 
our  physician.  Dr.  Druitt,  can  testify,)  thej^  have 
rapidly  recovered  their  health  after  becoming  inmates 
of  the  Home,  and  ha\'e  in  very  many  cases  preferred 
remaining  Avith  us,  and  going  out  as  day-Avorkers, 
rather  than  accept  a  more  profitable  engagement 
indoors. 

In  some  West  End  houses  they  do  not  give  the  day- 
Avorkers  anything  to  eat  after  tea  at  5  p.m.,  though 
they  stay  till  11  ;  they  do  not  ahvays  pay  day-Avorkers 
for  overtime,  but  they  make  it  up  to  them  by  giving 
them  half  a  day  at  another  time,  if  they  do  not  Avant 
them. 


[84.  The  following  statement  was  made  to  me 
by  the  Superintendent  of  another  Home.] 
We  have  more  than  60  young  women  resident  here  ; 
most  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  ;  we 
take  none  in  over  30  years  of  age,  as  it  is  considered 
that  by  that  time  they  either  do  not  ijeed,  or  need  less 

P 


than  younger  ones,  the  protection  Avhich  Ave  endeavour 
to  give.  Of  course  all  are  day-workers.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  are  dress-makers  ;  some  fcAv  are  milliners,  and 
others  artificial  floAver  makers  and  fine  shirt  makers. 
We  require  two  references  Avith  each  girl,  and  are 
obliged  always  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  them 
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all.  I  have  unfortunately  had  to  dismiss  two  or 
three  ;  they  were  receiving  notes  from  gentlemen, 
and  making  appointments  to  meet  them.  It  might 
be  all  innocent,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  we  were 
obliged  to  send  them  away.  They  vary  very  much 
in  character.  Many  are  very  respectable  quiet  girls ; 
some  are  not  so  steady  as  they  might  be.  Those  we 
dismissed  Avere  particularly  pretty  and  well-mannered 
girls.  I  had  great  doubts  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do, 
for  to  dismiss  them  was  perhaps  to  take  away  their 
last  chance  ;  but  the  example  to  the  others  was  too 
dangerous.  The  fondness  for  dress  and  admiration 
in  young  girls  in  their  class  of  life  is  a  terrible  temp- 
tation. We  close  the  house  at  101  at  night ;  if  any 
are  out  three  times  after  that  hour  without  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  they  have  to  leave.  When  they  stay 
later  at  their  work,  they  send  a  note  to  let  me  know, 
but  it  is  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  be  working  after 
11  P.M.  Some  have  to  be  at  work  at  8  a.m.,  some  at 
9,  and  they  do  not  usually  exceed  12  hours  a  day. 
We  have  scarcely  any  who  work  in  the  French  or 
court  milliners'  houses  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  general  dress-making  houses.  Some  work  at  the 
sewing  machines.  At  one  place  in  this  neighbourhood 
the  machinists  work  only  from  9  A.M.  to  6  p.m.,  and 
in  another  till  7  p.m.,  as  a  rule.  The  artificial  flower 
makers  often  work  to  10^  and  11  at  night  in  the 
season,  from  9  a.m.  ;  they  are  on  piece-work.  Their 
health  is  not  below  that  of  the  others.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  their  wages  ; ,  indeed,  I  make  a  point  of 
not  asking,  but  sometimes  they  tell  me.  Shirt  makers 
for  good  houses  have  12s.  and  15s.  a  week  when  in 
full  work  ;  but  for  several  months,  probably  from 
August  to  November,  they  are  on  short  time,  and 
make  Avhat  is  equivalent  to  about  four  days.  Those 
who  work  in  the  crinoline  shops  are  poorly  paid.  We 
have  one  of  15  Avho  is  now  earning  Is.  6d.,  but  they 
have  had  as  little  as  6s.  and  5s.  a  week.  The  artificial 
flower  makers  earn  about  2s.  a  day.  Dress-makers 
earn  9s.  and  10s.  a  week. 

All  of  them  do  certainly  appear  to  sulFer  in  health, 
more  or  less,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  I 
have  been  here  for  a  year  and  eight  months.  In  that 
time  three  have  died  of  consumption.  They  complain 
of  their  chest  hurting  them,  but  nothing  else,  except 


being  very  tired.  The  machinists  seem  to  suffer  more 
than  the  others  from  pains  in  the  chest ;  they  are 
always  doctoring  for  that.  They  complain  of  their 
legs  also.  I  never  heard  any  complaint  of  their  eyes 
being  injured.  One  of  them,  a  very  delicate  looking 
woman,  who  works  at  the  very  finest  shirt-making, 
told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  she  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  a  head-ache  or  eye-ache. 

The  effect  of  the  close  rooms,  in  which  many  of 
them  work,  is  shown,  when  they  are  at  home  here,  in 
their  great  dislike,  and  even  fear,  of  anything  like 
fresh  air,  and  indeed  it  is  not  unreasonable,  for  they 
certainly  are  very  prone  to  catch  cold,  if  there  is  the 
slightest  draught. 

In  respect  of  the  hours  of  work,  I  do  not  think  the 
day-workers  are  at  all  oppressed.  They  rarely  exceed 
the  usual  hours,  and  do  so  of  their  own  free  will  and 
for  extra  pay,  when  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  even 
think  that  they  would,  any  of  them,  be  discharged  if 
they  refused  to  work,  when  requested,  beyond  the-., 
usual  hours  ;  the  demand  for  them  is  so  great,  in  the 
season, at  all  events,  as  to  make  them  independent  to 
that  extent. 


85.  3Iiss  C.  J.  M.  Bramwell,  3,  Chatham  Place, 
Bridge  Road,  Blackfriars.. 

The  majority  of  the  girls  who  reside  at  this  Home 
now  are  milliners  and  dress- makers.  There  seems  to 
be  nothing  like  oppression,  either  in  the  matter  of 
overwork  or  low  pay,  in  either  wholesale  or  retail 
City  houses  ;  nor,  when  they  live  on  the  premises,  ai'e 
they  otherwise  than  well  treated.  They  are  never 
expected  to  begin  work  before  9  a.m.,  and  the  very 
latest  is  now  and  then  10  p.m.  One  I  know  actually 
apologizes  to  his  hands,  if  he  wants  them  to  stay  after 
9  p.m.  It  is  with  the  skirt  and  mantle  hands,  who  are 
employed  by  those  who  take  out  work  even  from  good 
houses,  and  with  milliners  ivho  make  for  the  large 
warehouses,  that  the  pay  and  the  premises  are  both 
bad,  and  the  hours  long  too,  I  am  told. 

From  all  that  I  hear,  the  language  used  by  tlie 
older  women  in  the  mantle-making  departments  of 
many  of  the  City  wholesale  houses  is  very  demoralizing. 
A  few  bad  women  of  30  or  40  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
I  wish  the  girls  could  be  kept  separate  from  them. 


86.  [The  following  letter  was  forwarded  to 
me  after  an  interview  with  the  writer,  a  lady 
who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  one  of  the  Homes,  and  who 
derives  her  experience  as  well  from  having 
been  herself  for  some  years  in  business,  as 
from   having  been   long  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring in  various  ways  to  improve  the 
condition  of  young  worlovomen  in  London.] 
I  have  sifted  many  cases  of  distress,  and  I  find, 
almost  without  exception,  that  such  distress  arises 
either  from  Avant  of  energy,  or  from  inefficiency. 
Young  Avomen  noAV  learn  only  branches  of  manufac- 
turing or  making  up,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Avhen  this  fails,  or  does  not  occupy  the  same  time  that 
other  branches  of  the  same  article  require  to  produce, 
they  are  thrown  out  altogether.    I  think  Avorkers 
have  been  gradually  deteriorating  in  Avoi'k  and  morals, 
ever  since  the  old  apprenticeship  system  has  died  out. 
The  restraint  and  supervision,  exercised  then,  Avas 
wholesome  discipline  for  the  young.    I  know  it  would 
not  do  to  go  back  to  that,  but  some  modification  might 
be  adopted,  that  Avould  be  good  for  employers  and 
employed.    My  experience  proves  that  the  love  of 
dress,  and  the  dislike  to  any  restraint,  are  the  great 
causes  of  the  distress  amongst  the  young  Avomen  of 


our  day.  Steady,  efficient,  industrious  workers 
would,  I  believe  find  work  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
number. 

Another  advantage  Avould  arise  from  efficiency; 
no  one  would  be  found,  who  Avould  do  the  cheap  Avork, 
and  it  Avould  gradually  go  out  of  the  market. 

A  further  cause  of  misery  is  those  terrible  places 
knoAvn  by  the  name  of  music  halls.  They  are  just 
the  places  for  A'ain  and  dressy  girls  to  be  led  away, 
hence  the  misery  of  the  girls,  Avho  come  to  our  mid- 
night meeting  movement.  And  the  great  majority  go 
wrong  by  going  to  these  places.  Then  their  homes,  ■ 
if  you  can  call  them  homes,  they  are  another  source 
of  misery.  I  repeat,  if  you  go  into  the  cases  one  by 
one,  you  Avill  find  the  love  of  dress,  and  the  dislike  to 
restraint,  is  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  If  we  could 
give  them  good  wholesome  training,  and  a  love  of 
thrift,  much  would  be  done.  You  can  use  any  idea 
you  can  get  from  this  ;  1  am  not  accustomed  to  give 
such  reports,  and  very  much  prefer  not  appearing  in 
a  blue  book. 

One  thing  I  should  have  called  attention  to,  that 
is,  those  "  middle  ivomen  ;"  they  cannot  jjay,  as  they 
should,  for  one  reason.  They  cannot  depend  on  what 
they  give  out  being  done  properly,  and  as  they  take 
the  risk  they  pay  accordingly. 


Registry  for  Dress  Makers,  &c.,  Ludgate  Street 

86a.  Miss  Meachin. — Quite  1,000  girls  apply,  and 
over  500  are  provided  with  employment  in  the  course 
of  the  year  through  this  registry  at  various  millinery 
and  dress-making  establishments,  both  Avholesale  and 
retail,  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, about  two-thirds  of  those  will  be  on  permanent 


employment,  for  a  year  at  least,  that  is  to  say,  and  the 
remaining  one-third  on  season  engagements.  The  latter 
maybe  said  to  folloAV  this  course : — In  March  and  April 
they  find  work  in  the  City  warehouses  ;  then  they  goto 
the  West  End  for  the  court  season  till  the  end  of  July; 
then  they  have  a  month's  holiday  ;  for  September  and 
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October  they  will  return  to  the  same  situations  they 
had  in  the  early  spring  ;  and  for  the  remaining  four 
months  the  good  hands  will  return  to  the  West  End  or 
go  to  the  country,  and  the  bad  workers  will  live,  some 
at  their  own  parents'  or  friends'  houses,  some  at  the 
Homes,  which  are  generally  full  all  the  winter,  for 
there  is  not  accommodation  for  more  than  about  300 
in  them  altogether.  Employment  for  those,  who  kn,ow 
how  to  work  and  are  willing,  can  generally  be  obtained. 
You  seldom  see  a  girl  want  who  really  likes  work,  if 
she  only  knows  where  to  look  for  it.  I  should  say 
we  have  had  100  taken  as  apprentices,  and  another 
100  as  improvers,  in  the  last  year.  We  find  that  an 
arrangement  can  generally  be  made  for  a  premium  of 
201.  and  a  term  of  two  years.  We  can,  and  do  to 
some  extent,  influence  both  employers  and  employed, 
for  if  the  former  do  not  treat  those  well,  whom  we 
send,  we  never  send  another  ;  and  if  the  young  ladies 
^do  not  behave  well,  we  do  not  recommend  them  again. 
A  salary  of  10/.  a  year  may  be  feirly  expected  after 
a  two  years'  apprenticeship,  and  in  the  second  year  it 
should'  be  from  201.  to  251.  By  the  time  a  young 
lady  has  been  in  the  business  for  four  years  she  ought 
to  be  a  first  hand,  and  always  could  be,  if  she  would 
take  pains.  The  salaries  for  practical  hands  vary 
from  401.  to  lOOZ.  It  is  true  that  all,  who  are  taught 
the  work,  cannot  be  first  hands  ;  but  in  the  four  or 
five  years  marriages  or  deaths  reduce  the  number  so 
much  as  to  justify  what  I  say. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  care  to  be  practical 
workwomen  ;  all  ask  for  employment  in  the  shop  or 
show-room  as  saleswomen ;  but  it  is  a  mistake.  A 
knowledge  of  work  would  be  far  more  useful  to  them, 
and  young  men  are  being  employed  more  and  more 
in  shops  at  all  events.  Girls  are  only  wanted  at  the 
lace  counters  or  in  show-rooms,  Avhen  they  have  to 
put  on  mantles  and  shawls  and  such  things. 

Their  dress  is  no  doubt  a  serious  item ;  I  found  it 
so  myself,  for  though  I  was  very  economical,  and 
could  make  my  own,  I  found  201.  the  least  that  I 
could  do  it  for  in  the  year  ;  and  many  of  these  shoAV- 


room  girls,  who  often  cannot  make  their  own,  pay 
nearer  40L  than  201.,  when  they  wear  black  silk. 

I  wish  some  loan  fund  could  be  started.  Many  a 
good  girl  is  prevented  from  taking  a  situation — after 
an  illness,  for  example, — for  want  of  a  wardrobe. 
Five  pounds  lent  at  the  right  moment  would  often  be 
the  making  or  the  saving  of  a  girl ;  it  could  be  repaid 
out  of  her  salary. 

We  supply  West  End  houses  as  well  as  City  whole- 
sale and  retail  houses,  but  the  chief  of  our  work  is 
with  the  country  houses.  Most  of  those,  who  go  to 
City  warehouses  from  us,  are  saleswomen  of  cloaks, 
flowers,  baby  linen,  and  such  things.  Those  who 
work  in  their  factories  are  a  very  different  class  ;  all 
day-workers,  and  often  coarse  in  their  behaviour  and 
language.  The  wholesale  millinery  houses  are  the 
only  places  of  that  class,  where  any  whom  we  send 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 

My  experience  is,  that  the  City  men  are  very  liberal 
and  kind  to  those  whom  they  employ.  The  hours 
are  seldom  long.  In  the  wholesale  millinery  houses, 
where  they  supply  the  country  buyers  and  shippers, 
they  are  latest  ;  but  I  never  knew  of  any  being  there 
after  12  at  night.  I  should  say  that  work  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  was  the  extreme,  and  that  not  common.  The 
pressure  is  from  March  to  May,  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember and  October — five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 
At  those  times  hands  often  cannot  be  got  at  auy 
price.  In  the  slack  season  they  often  leave  early,  at 
4  and  5  p.m.  At  one  wholesale  millinery  house  they 
used  to  give  their  hands  the  whole  of  Saturday  in 
the  slack  seasons,  paying  them  all  the  same.  The 
great  proof  of  their  not  suffering  from  ill-treatment  is 
that  they  don't,  as  a  rule,  make  complaints  to  me. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  affectation  and  fixstidiousness 
with  many  of  them.  I  have  been  myself  in  several 
houses  of  business,  and  have  seen  it  repeatedly. 

What  wants  looking  into  is  the  state  of  the  small 
factories,  where  the  work  for  the  Avholesale  houses  is 
done  by  people  who  take  the  Avork  out.  The  pay  is 
often  very  low,  and  places  bad  both  for  their  health 
and  for  their  morals. 


London. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


c. 


Association  foe  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of  Deess-makees  and  Millinees,  81,  New 

Bois'D  Steeet, 


87.  3Iiss  Newtom — I  have  been  for  18  years  the 
manager  of  this  association,  and  though  I  knew 
nothing  about  dress-makers  and  milliners  Avheu  I  first 
came,  I  have  been  brought  so  continually  into  contact 
with  both  employers  and  employed  since  that  time, 
that  now  probably  I  know  as  much  as  most  do  about 
the  general  state  of  things.  The  chief  means  of  my 
learning  so  much  has  been  through  the  registration 
department  ;  for  we  have  procured  situations  for  as 
many  as  700  persons  a  year  on  an  average  for  the  last 
eight  years. 

The  system  of  registration  is  very  useful  in  giving 
us  an  additional  check  upon  employers  ;  for  we  soon 
know  the  character  of  a  house,  and  will  not  supply 
them  if  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  it.  There 
certainly  have  been  improvements  in  the  fashionable 
houses  at  the  West  End  since  1855.  Many  have  tried 
all  they  could  to  lessen  their  hours,  but  unless  they 
are  very  good  managers  and  have  excellent  first  hands, 
they  cannot  get  on  Avith  less  than  14  hours  a  day, 
from  8  A.M.  to  10  p.m.,  in  the  height  of  the  London 
.season.  If  work  were  always  ready  for  them  to  begin 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  they  could  do  with 
12  hours  a  day  ;  but  there  are  still  some  very  fashion- 
able houses,  where  they  work  continually  for  16  hours 
and  even  18  hours  a  day.  If  that  happens  only  noAv 
.and  then,  once  every  10  days,  perhaps,  in  the  season, 
the  girls  never  grumble. 

Sunday-work  has,  I  may  say,  been  quite  put  an  end 
to  ;  that  was  effected  in  a  great  degree  by  this  society. 
In  a  few  establishments  theyoung  persons  on  Saturdays 
do  not  work  after  6  o'clock.  Still  I  think  that  if  our 
society,  or  some  one  like  it,  were  not  in  existence, 
things  would  soon  be  as  bad  again  as  ever. 

It  is  only  in  inferior  houses  that  a  dinner  is  not  pro- 
vided on  Sundays  ;  and  even  among  them  it  is  the 


exception  where  they  have  not  dinner  on  that  day  in 
the  house,  if  they  have  noAvhere  else  to  go  to.  In  such 
places  also  the  food  is  bad,  and  scanty  too  sometimes  ; 
but  in  all  the  best  houses  there  is  very  little  to  com- 
plain of  on  that  ground.  The  dining-rooms,  hoAvever, 
are  often  very  uncomfortable  even  in  first-rate  esta- 
blishments ;  they  are  frequently  gloomy  rooms  on  the 
basement.  The  work-rooms  and  bed-rooms  have  been 
improved  in  many  houses,  but  there  are  still  many 
bad  ones.  Still  I  have  not  heard  so  many  complaints 
lately  about  that.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  any  to 
have  separate  beds. 

I  think  there  is  no  fi;iult  to  be  found  Avith  the 
salaries  paid  in  fashionable  houses ;  resident  first 
hands  in  second-class  houses  have  30/.  and  40/.,  and 
in  first-class  houses  often  60/.  and  80/.  a  year  ;  second 
hands  20/.  and  25/.,  assistants  12/.  and  16/.  The  day- 
Avorker's  regular  wages  is  9s.  a  week  and  her  tea,  but 
some  have  12s.,  14.«.,  and  even  16s.  in  first-class* 
houses.  We  alloAV  none  Avho  are  sent  by  us  to  have 
less  than  9s.    They  have  been  offered  as  little  as  7s. 

Apprentices  are  generally  sent  to  bed  early,  that  is, 
earliei'  than  the  rest. 

The  day-Avo)-kers  are  no  doubt  a  lower  class  than 
the  residents.  When  the  season  is  over,  many  of  them 
are  discharged  ;  they  then  go  to  inferior  houses,  or  to 
mantle-making,  and  often  take  work  for  themselves 
at  home. 

A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  arises  from  irritability 
of  temper  and  want  of  judgment  on  both  sides.  The 
girls  are  often  very  diflicult  to  manage,  and  a  fit  of  ill 
temper  in  the  mistress  or  the  first  hand  may  keep  the 
whole  Avork-room  in  a  fever  for  days  together. 

Some  mistresses  have  bad  health,  and  cannot  look 
properly  after  their  business ;  others  do  not  live  on 
the  premises  Avhere  the  work  is  done ;  that  is  a  very 
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London.       great  disadvantage  when  it  occurs,  but  it  is  by  no 
■        means  common.    The  consequence  in  such  cases  is 
■  H.W.Loid.  ^jjg^j.  left  to  first  hands,  and  the  employer  does 

^  not  really  know  how  late  her  girls  work,  and  very 

little  else  about  them. 

In  the  country,  as  a  rule,  they  are  more  comfort- 
able, especially  at  the  linen  drapers'  and  silk  mercers' 
houses  ;  the  hours  are  shorter  and  the  rooms  better. 

I  think  that  employers  in  the  West  End  would  still 
keep  their  residents,  even  though  their  hours  were 
limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  ;  they  would  not  be  able 
to  get  the  class  of  hands  they  require  as  outdoor  day- 
workers,  for  the  girls  would  rather  go  into  the 
country,  where  they  Avould,  as  I  have  said,  have  more 
comfort  and  less  work,  than'  stay  in  London,  unless 
ihey  wei'C  indoors. 


I  am  convinced  that  this  inquiry  has  done  much 
good  ;  the  mere  fact  of  your  having  gone  all  over  a 
number  of  houses  and  examined  persons  has  made 
them  a  little  ashamed.  In  several  cases  hours  have 
been  shortened  and  rooms  improved  since  your  visit. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  by  any  means  such 
visits  could  be  kept  up.  Many  also  are  getting  day- 
workers  now,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  work  shorter 
hours  by  having  more  hands.  That  could  be  done 
much  more  generally  than  it  is  ;  for  the  number  of 
residents,  however  crowded  they  may  be,  is  often  in- 
sufficient for  the  work.  No  doubt  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  rather  less  salary,  if  they  do  not  work  so 
long  ;  but  the  day-workers  will  not  be  much  affected 
by  that,  for  they  do  not  very  often  exceed  their  12 
hours  a  day. 


CHELTENHAM. 

•if 


Cheltenham. 

Priyate.  gg.  Mrs.  H.  Gilling,  Promenade  Villas.— Our  season 
is  from  March  to  July,  and  again  from  October  to 
January.  My  hours  are  from  8  to  8  in  the  former  and 
from  8.30  or  9  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  in  the  latter  months. 
On  Saturday  we  leave  off  at  5  p.m.  If  we  are  pressed 
in  summer  I  sometimes  get  them  to  come  at  6  a.m., 
but  that  does  not  happen  more  than  six  times  in  the 
whole  season.  I  have  worked  myself  at  dress-making 
as  few  mistresses  have,  and  know  how  Avearying  a 
thing  it  is  to  work  late  night  after  night  ;  it  is  the 
feeling  obliged  to  work  that  is  so  wearisome.  Upon 
any  great  emergency,  I  am  sure,  all  are  ready  to 
work  any  time  for  an  employer,  who  is  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  them. 

I  have  three  machines.  I  should  like  every  dress- 
maker to  use  them  ;  they  save  much  labour,  and  also 
enable  you  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  those  whom  you 
employ,  whether  machinist  or  finisher.  Much  more 
work  can  be  put  in  too;  we  should  never  put  100 
yards  of  trimming  in  a  summer  dress,  if  it  were  all  to 
be  done  by  hand  ;  the  pleating  up  and  finishing  must 
still  be  hand-work  ;  and  we  find  it  best  to  have 
different  machines  for  different  work,  just  as  with 
hand  -workei's  ;  one  will  do  the  sleeves,  another  the 
skirts,  and  a  third  the  bodies.  We  stitch  the  seams 
of  our  bodies  by  the  machine.  I  believe  that  the 
sewing  machine  Avill  make  dress-making  a  better 
business  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  for  the 
skilled  dress-maker,  who  finishes  the  dress,  has  to 
depend  on  the  inferior  ones  to  get  the  work  ready 
for  her,  and  is  very  often  kept  late  through  their 
delay,  ignorance,  or  neglect  ;  the  machine  supplies 
their  place,  and  so  it  will  get  rid  of  the  great  number 
of  inefficient  hands,  who  are  only  fit  for  the  com- 
monest work,  such  as  running  the  seams  of  skirts,  and 
who  ought  to  be  at  service.  The  machine  is  much 
better  for  their  health  too,  if  they  are  not  constantly 
working  at  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  machinists, 
who  used  to  be  hand-Avorkers,  have  improved  in 
health,*  since  they  have  been  able  to  vary  those  long 
•  hours  of  sitting  and  stitching ;  but  machine  Avork 

becomes  detrimental,  if  continued  Avithout  intermission. 
Besides,  in  the  dull  season  I  let  mine  bring  thcii-  OAvn 
Avork,  and  get  it  done  by  the  machine  here  ;  that 
saves  them  time  and  money  too,  and  all  are  very 
ready  to  assist  one  another.  I  have  17  in  my  work- 
room. Only  tAvo  live  in  my  house.  I  should  like  to 
have  more  in  the  house,  but  they  prefer  to  live  at 
home.  Three  are  out-door  apprentices  ;  they  come  at 
13  or  14  years  old. 

I  know  there  is  much  suffering  in  London  at  all 
events,  and  probably  in  other  places  too,  from  long 
hours  of  Avork.  I  myself  Avould  most  gladly  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  of  behig  limited  to  fixed  hours, 
and  conform  to  any  regulation  of  the  kind,  if  it  Avere 
made  general.  Noav  and  then  something  Avill  happen, 
no  doubt,  to  make  it  necessary  to  Avork  A'ery  late  ;  for 
instance,  some  years  ago  my  first  hand  cut  a  Avedding 
dress  so  much  too  short,  that  at  the  last  moment  all 
had  to  be  unpicked  and  done  over  again.    We  were 


up  all  night  at  it ;  but  that  is  a  thing,  which  no  one 
Avould  alloAV  to  occur  twice  in  a  lifetime,  I  should  say  ; 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  it  Avill  not  occur  again  Avitla 
me,  for  I  date  a  serious  illness  from  it  ;  indeed  with 
the  Avorry  and  the  long  hours  together  we  Avere  all 
knocked  up. 

To  keejj  my  hours  Avhat  they  ai'e,  I  have  always  in 
the  season  to  refuse  customers,  Avho  come  to  me  Avith- 
out  a  recommendation.  I  feel  bound  to  oblige  my 
old  customers  first,  and  they  are,  I  must  say,  most 
considerate.  E\'en  those  fresh  ones,  who  come  re- 
commended, I  have  often  to  tell  that  they  must  Avait 
three  weeks  or  more  ;  some  have  come  and  ordered 
dresses  for  the  nest  day.  Those  I  ahvays  refuse  at 
once,  except,  as  I  said,  in  the  case  of  an  old  customer, 
Avho  is  really  in  Avant  of  a  dress  immediately.  Still 
I  have  often  found  ladies,  Avhom  I  have  refused  in 
the  very  busy  season,  come  to  me  Avhen  it  Avas  dull, 
and  so  have  become  regular  customers  ;  so  that  my 
refusing  has  not  lost  me  their  custom.  I  am  sure 
that  no  lady  has  ever  left  me  because  of  my  dis- 
appointing her,  for  as  soon  as  I  have  shoAvn  them 
that  there  Avas  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  delay,  they 
are  satisfied.  It  is  the  excessive  competition  annmg 
the  employers  more  than  any  other  thing  that  causes 
long  hours,  by  leading  them  to  take  all  the  orders 
that  come  to  them,  regardless  of  'the  time  required  to 
execute  them. 


89.  jyh's.  Gregory,  Cambray  Villa. — I  haA'e  been 
in  the  business  for  40  years.  Things  are  very 
different  now  from  Avhat  they  Avere  Avhen  I  entered  it. 
I  have  gone  for  a  Avhole  Aveek  on  an  emergency  Avith- 
out  ever  going  to  bed.  jSToav  the  girls  complain  if  they 
have  to  Avork  through  one  night.  I  think  they  are 
either  much  less  strong  than  they  used  to  be,  or  much 
more  idle.  My  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  gene- 
rally, in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  ;  sometimes  they  AA'ork  till  11,  and 
uoAv  and  then  a  little  later  on  a  mourning  order 
perhaps,  but  not  more  than  once  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  Aveeks.  Working  from  8  to  11,  I  am  sure,  will 
hurt  nobody  in  large  airy  I'ooms  like  mine.  I  haA^e 
six  in  the  house  besides  my  two  daughters  ;  I  do  not 
choose  to  employ  day-Avorkers,  as  most  do  here. 

90.  3Iiss  Thomas,  Promenade. — I  have  only  three 
residents,  tAvo  apprentices  and  one  paid  hand  ;  our 
day-Avorkers  vary  from  six  to  nine  or  ten.  In  the 
season  Ave  very  rarely  Avork  longer  than  from  8  A.M.  to 
10  P.M.  ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  Ave  Avork  till  12.  I 
have  one  machine  ;  Ave  do  not  use  it  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  tAvo  in  the  day,  but  CA'en  that  saves  one  or 
tAVO  extra  hands.  Our  Avork-room  unfortunately  is 
on  the  basement  and  rather  low  pitched  ;  although  it 
is  large,  and  Ave  ncA'cr  haA^e  very  many  in  it,  and 
only  three  gas  jets,  it  is  often  very  hot.  There 
certainly  are  inconveniences  attached  to  having 
day-workers,  but  others  are  not  to  be  had.  I  do  not 
think,  speaking  of  the  business  generally,  that  so 


*  One  of  them  confirmed  ^hls  Ayithout  hesitation. — H.W.L. 
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many  respectably  connected  girls  are  apprenticed  to 
it,  as  there  used  to  be  15  years  ago  ;  many  now  are 
taken  without  premium  by  persons  in  a  small  way  of 
business  ;  they  live  at  their  own  homes,  and  give 
their  work  for  nothing  for  some  time  after  they  have 
learned  enou2;h  to  be  useful. 


91.  Mrs.  . — My  two  daughters  are  now  living 

in  the  house  of  a  dress-maker  at  Cheltenham  ;  they 
went  there  for  improvement  at  first,  and  stayed  for 


more  than  a  year  afterwards  at  a  small  salary  ;  there  Dress-makers, 

are  seven  altogether  in  the  house,  and  they  employ 

no  day-workers  ;  the  number  is  far  too  small  for  the  Cheltenham 

work  ;  for  the  last  two  mouths  they  have  never  left   

off  before  10  p.m.,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  ;  in  May  and  Mr.H.W.Lord. 
June  they  always  go  on  till  1 1  p.m.,  and  sometimes 
till  12,  and  more  than  once  till  2  a.m.  on  mourning 
orders  ;  they  have  no  exercise  except  on  Sunday, 
and  have  become  so  ill  that  they  are  going  to  leave, 
but  because,  I  suppose,  they  are  useful,  the  mistress 
refuses  to  give  them  any  reference. 


Cheltenham  General  Hospital. 

[92.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hcartley,  the  resident  surgeon,  I  was  enabled  to  examine  several  young 
dress-makers  who  were  patients  in  the  hospital  wards,  and  had  worked  in  Cheltenham.  One,  who 
was  sulFering  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  stated  that  her  longest  hours  had  been  from  9  A.sr.  to 
10  P.M.  for  May,  June,  and  Jidy ;  she  thought  herself  weaker  since  she  had  taken  to  dress-making. 
A  second  had  worked  only  from  9  a.ju  to  9  p.m.,  but  in  a  hot  close  room  "  underground."*  A 
third  had  begun  soon  after  she  was  12  years  old,  and  at  15  had  worked  "from  8  a. at.  to  11  p.m, 
three  times  a  week"  through  the  winter  season  (October  to  January),  on  otlier  nights  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  or  9  p.m.  She  always  felt  much  more  tired  at  her  work  now  than  she  did  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  it.  There  were  three  others  besides  herself  where  she  worked.  The 
evidence  of  the  next  I  give  in  full.-^H.  W.  L.] 

93.  E.S. — I  began  at  19  years  old  ;  before  that  I     go  home,  but  bring  their  food  ;  then  they  eat  their 


had  been  in  service,  but  was  not  strong  enough  for 
it.  I  can  manage  dress-making  from  8  to  8,  but 
sometimes  I  have  been  obliged  to  Avork  from  7  a.m. 
to  12  P.M.  for  three  and  four  nights  in  one  week  ;  that 
knocks  me  up,  it  Avas  doing  so  that  sent  me  here  this 
time  ;  it  does  not  happen  week  after  Aveek  ;  one 
Aveek  perhaps  we  work  only  one  night  till  1 1  p.m. 
from  8  A.M.,  and  for  the  rest  only  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.,  and  then  in  the  next  come  several  late  nights 
together.  There  were  three  or  four  living  in  the 
house  where  I  worked,  and  eight  or  10  day-Avorkers. 
It  is  the  night-work  that  is  so  bad  ;  I  can  always  do 
as  much  in  one  hour  of  the  day  as  in  two  of  the 
night.  I  have  been  in  the  hospital  before  this  time. 
I  am  always  better  for  a  time,  Avhen  I  go  back  to 
AVork,  until  one  of  those  weeks  comes. 

94.  R.E. — 1  am  1 7  ;  I  Avas  apprenticed  at  1 5  ;  there 
Avere  six  living  where  I  Avas  ;  Ave  worked  from  6  a.m. 
to  12  at  night  four  or  five  times  in  one  week,  not 
every  Aveek,  but  more  than  once  in  the  season.  T  left 
because  I  became  so  ill  through  it.  Many  suffer,  I 
know,  here  in  Cheltenham  from  the  hours  ;  those  in 
the  house  are  latest,  and  don't  get  the  walk  for  their 
dinner  ;  they  have  to  eat  their  dinner  too  as  fast  as 
they  can.  In  the  Avinter,  Avhen  they  are  busy,  or  if 
the  weather  is  bad,  many  of  the  day-workers  don't 


dinner  as  fast  as  the  rest,  and  go  on  with  their  Avork 
directly. 

95.  F.E. — I  have  only  been-  apprenticed  since  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  I  am  16  nearly.  I  Avas  an 
indoor  apprentice  ;  there  Avere  three  of  us,  and  one 
improver,  and  the  mistress.  We  had  to  be  in  the 
Avork-room  at  8  a.m.,  and  might  generally  go  out  at 
8  P.M.  for  a  walk,  if  we  liked  ;  if  we  didn't,  Ave  sat  in 
the  work-room  working  till  1 1  p.m.  ;  that  was  at  our 
own  Avork  often.  I  was  only  there  for  five  months, 
when  my  eyes  got  bad  ;  they  had  never  been  bad 
before  ;  they  became  so  a  day  or  tAvo  after  I  had  been 
Avorking  for  two  whole  nights  on  a  mourning  order ; 
Ave  went  to  bed  for  an  hour  on  the  second  morning, 
and  then  worked  through  the  second  night  till  8  the 
next  morning.  I  didn't  go  to  bed  then  even ;  I 
might  have,  if  I  liked,  but  I  didn't  care  to.  On  one 
other  night  also  I  Avorked  all  night.  We  were  not 
usually  very  late.  I  Avas  here  for  fiA^e  Aveeks  with  my 
eyes  before,  and  went  back  to  Avork  again,  but  noAV  I 
have  been  here  the  second  time  for  three  weeks,  and 
I  don't  know  if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  anything. 

[The  nurse  and  assistant  both  assured  me  that 
the  last  witness  was  to  the  best  of  their  be- 
lief truthful  and  respectable,  the  nurse  add- 
ing "  and  not  much  of  a  talker  generally."] 


c. 


96.  Mr.  TJiompson  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Free- 
body,  of  Cavendish  House)  showed  me  the  work- 
rooms, and  enabled  me,  by  inquiries  of  himself,  the 
housekeeper,  the  first  hand  press-maker,  and  others 
employed  on  the  premises,  to  obtain  the  following 
information. 

The  season,  at  Avhich  they  feel  most  pressure  in  the 
dress-making  department,  is  for  about  seven  or  eight 
Aveeks  from  Easter.  In  1862  they  had  worked  for 
five  Aveeks  consecutively  at  that  time  of  the  year 
from  8.30  A.M.  to  11  p.m.  on  every  night  but  Saturday. 
Upon  this  being  stated  to  me,  both  Mr.  Thompson  and 
the  housekeeper  thought  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  as  they  considered  the  occasions  of  AVorking 
till  11  P.M.  much  less  frequent,  but  upon  further 
investigation  the  statement  Avas  fully  corroborated. 
In  the  same  season  of  the  folloAving  year,  hoAA  ever, 
the  work  had  much  less  frequently  been  continued 
to  so  late  an  hour,  although  the  amount  of  dress- 
making done  Avas  equal  to  that  of  the  year  before, 
the  simple  explanation  being  that  in  1863  more 
hands  Avere  employed.  For  the  last  six  months  9  p.m. 
had  been  the  latest  hour,  and  8  p.m.  frequent.  The 
day-workers  ahvays  had  supper  provided,  Avhen  they 
stayed  till  1 1  p.m. 


At  the  time  of  my  visit  (February)  only  13  Silk  Mercers, 
milliners  and  dress-makers  Avere  employed,  five  of 
whom  resided  on  the  premises,  two  Avere  apprentices  ; 
their  full  numbers  were  stated  to  be  23,  but  all  the 
extra  hands  Avere  day-Avorkers.  The  made-uj)  robes 
and  skirts  Avere  all  made  out. 

Mr.  Thompson  considered  that,  for  those  Avho  lived 
in  the  house,  half  an  hour's  walk  early  in  the  morning 
enabled  them  to  get  through  their  day's  Avork  far 
better  and  more  quickly,  so  that  they  could  do*  in 
three  hours,  Avhat  Avould  take  four  if  they  liad  no 
exercise.  His  experience  Avas  that  such  a  privilege 
was  ahvays  appreciated  ;  they  could  be  trusted  to 
return  to  the  moment,  and  he  Avas  convinced  that 
mutual  confidence  betAveen  employer  and  employed 
Avas  the  great  thing  needed. 

97.  One  of  the  dress-makers,  Avliom  I  questioned  as 
to  the  hours  of  AVork  there  and  elseAvherc  Avithin  her 
knowledge,  stated  that  she  had  been  at  Cavendish 
House  for  18  months  ;  for  18  months  before  that  she 
had  resided  at  a  first-rate  establishment  in  Windsor, 
Avhen  the  ordinary  hours  through  the  year  Avcre  from 
8.30  A.M.  till  10  P.M.,  and  frequently  much  later  ;  at 
the  end  of  her  time  there  she  had  Avorked  on  a  mourn- 


*  This  expression  is  ahvays  used  by  the  girls  of  the  basement,  if  any  part  of  the  AvindoAV  be  beloA?  the  level  of  the  road— H.W.L. 
2.  Q 
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Dress-makers,  ing  order  for  three  successive  nights,  resting  at  inter- 
ne-        vals,  but  never  going  to  bed  ;  this  had  made  her  so  ill 
Oh  iT^h        ^^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  obliged  to  leave  ;  she  had,  however,  quite 
Cheltenham,    ^.g^^^^g^.g^^         ^^s  in  very  good  health,  when  she 
Mr.  H  W.  Lord,  spoke  to  me.    All  the  other  arrangements  at  Windsor, 

^  she  said,  were  very  good,  and  the  fault  of  the  ex- 

c.  cessive  hours  was  v^rholly  with  the  forewoman,  and 

not  with  the  principal,  who,  she  said,  constantly 
complained  of  it,  but  was  told  that  it  was  necessary. 
Fifteen  were  employed  there,  all  of  whom  resided 
in  the  house,  none  of  the  work  being  given  out.  They 
had  no  exercise  there  except  on  Sunday.  During  the 
18  months  of  her  stay  there  she  had  been  out  for  a 
walk  on  only  three  week  days. 


98.  3Ir.  and  3Irs.  Smith,  Brunswick  House, 
informed  me  that  they  were  not  liable  to  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Cheltenham  season  to  any  great  extent, 
as  they  had  a  large  country  connexion  ;  it  Avas  rare 
for  any  to  be  in  their  work-room  after  9  p.m.,  and 


though  half-past  8  was  the  time  for  commencing  in 
the  morning,  9  a.m.  was  in  fact  more  usual.  On 
Saturday  they  always  left  off  at  5  p.m.  They  had  had 
twice  in  the  last  six  months  to  go  on  as  late  as  12  at 
night,  those  being  very  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
those  who  did  so  had  a  day's  holiday  by  way  of 
reward.  In  summer-time  the  milliners  frequently 
left  at  6  or  5  p.m. 

Three  dress-makers  and  six  milliners  resided  on  the 
premises,  the  remainder  in  the  work-room  being 
day-workers.  The  bed-rooms  had  in  part  of  the 
house  been  re-arranged,  so  as  to  give  separate  beds 
and  rooms  to  seven  of  those  sleeping  in  the  house. 
In  one  bed-room,  which  was  large  and  airy,  six 
usually  slept. 

Three  machines  were  used  here,  which  were  found 
to  diminish  materially  the  labour  of  the  dress-maker. 
Mrs.  Smith  stated  that  one  of  those  who  worked 
them,  though  rather  a  slow  worker,  could  stitch  a 
body  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  would  take  a 
hand-worker  the  whole  day. 


Leamington. 


LEAMINGTON. 


Private.  99.  Mrs.  Sweeting,  Clarendon   Street. — All  who 

are  in  ray  work-room  live  in  the  house  ;  they  are 
12  in  number  ;  I  have  no  day- workers.  Our  hours 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p,.m.,  and  in  summer  from  7  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.  You  may  ask  either  of  these  young  ladies 
any  questions  you  please. 

100.  Miss  S. — I  am  Mrs.  Sweeting's  first  hand 
now  ;  I  have  been  with  her  for  10  years.  This  last 
season  is  the  busiest  we  have  had  ;  we  may  possibly 
have  worked  for  three  nights  in  one  week  till  1 1  p.m., 
from  8  a.m.,  but  that  would  be  a  very  extraordinary 
thing.  We  don't  go  out  in  the  week  ;  I  don't  care 
to  get  up  early  for  a  walk ;  one  on  Sunday  does  for 
the  whole  week  for  me. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  up  to  Loudon  ;  I  was  in 
two  houses  there  ;  I  think  another  season  there 
would  have  killed  me.  At  the  first  we  worked  from 
8  A.M.  to  1  and  2  A.M.  continually,  that  was  near 
Portman  Square  ;  the  hours  at  the  second  were  even 
worse,  that  was  across  Oxford  Street.  I  came  back 
here  last  April  ;  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  go  to  a 
London  house  again  ;  I  feel  quite  worn  now  with  an 
ordinary  day's  work  ;  I  never  used  to  mind  it  at  all 
before.  I  was  26,  when  I  Avent.  The  rooms  and  the 
food  were  both  very  good  in  both  places  ;  nothing 
•  was  bad  but  the  hours. 


101.  First  Hand  at  Madame  Latoix's,  Fountain 
Villa. — Our  hours  in  the  season  are  from  half-past  7 
nominally,  but  nearer  8  a.m.,  usually,  till  half-past 
8  p.m.  ;  we  may  perhaps  work  till  10  p.m.  three 
times  a  Aveek  then,  and  as  late  as  11  p.m.  three 
times  in  a  month.  The  day-workers,  hoAvever, 
never  stay  after  8  p.m.,  and  come  at  8  a.m.  ;  there 
are  eight  of  them,  and  four  of  us  in  the  house.  We 
have  had  indoor  apprentices,  but  not  now.  An  out- 
door apprentice  usually  pays  2,1.,  if  she  comes  for  one 
year  only,  and  no  premium  if  for  two  years. 

I  have  Avorked  at  Bristol  ;  their  hours  were  later 
than  any  I  knoAV  of  here,  but  that  Avas  five  years 
ago  ;  I  frequently  Avorked  tAvo  or  three  times  a  Aveek 
from  half-past  6  a.m.  to  midnight.  The  hours  there  are 
less  noAV  I  understand  ;  the  stir  that  has  been  made 
about  the  death  of  one  or  two  overworked  girls  in 
different  places  has  led  to  shorter  hours.  I  should 
be  sure  to  know,  if  any  were  very  late  here,  for  Ave 
have  had  workpeople  from  most  houses  in  the  toAvn. 
I  often  get  a  Avalk,  all  of  us  noAv  and  then  do. 


102.  Miss  Reeves  (Russell  Terrace). — Fifteen  years 
ago  the  hours  used  to  be  very  bad  in  Leamington  ; 
where  I  then  worked,  we  went  on  constantly  from 
.3  and  4  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  I  have  not  heard  so  much 
about  it  lately,  so  I  hope  it  is  less  ;  but  one  mistress 


has  told  me  herself  of  her  hands  working  till  1  and 
2  A.M.  not  very  long  ago.  My  girls  very  seldom 
stay  after  8  p.m.,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  is  the 
very  longest.  I  have  only  five  or  six,  and  they  all 
go  home.  In  fact  I  found  I  could  not  do  with  more, 
for  I  am  my  own  first  hand,  and,  as  it  is,  I  am  often 
up  till  12  and  1  A.M.,  preparing  their  work  for  them. 
If  I  had  more  hands,  or  kept  them  longer  at  work,  it 
would  necessitate  my  own  working  later,  and  I  have 
had  too  much  of  long  work  in  past  times  to  do  more 
than  is  necessary  now.  It  is  very  wearisome  work  ; 
none  can  tell  how  fatiguing  dress-making  is,  until 
they  haA^e  sat  hour  after  hour  the  Avhole  day  long 
for  many  days  at  it.  Besides,  the  rooms  become 
very  close  ;  I  find  even  my  own  room,  where  we 
have  so  fcAv,  and  plenty  of  space,  Avith  two  windows, 
as  you  see,  gets  quite  oppressive  towards  night. 

The  hours  in  Birmingham  are  still  very  late  I  fear. 
A  young  friend  of  mine,  Avho  is  a  first  hand  there, 
tells  me  she  has  been  Avorking  from  8  or  9  A.M.  to 
4  and  5  a.m.  nearly  every  night  for  four  or  fiA'O  Aveeks 
before  Christmas,  and  tAvice  in  that  time  the  Avhole 
night  through.  She  actually  had  to  woi'k  till  o  on 
Christmas  morning  in  order  to  get  her  little  holiday. 


103.  B.A.—l 

six  weeks  ago  : 


was  at  Mrs. 


for 


three  weeks 
she  Avas  short  of  hands,  and  I  was 


not  wanted  here,  Avhere  I  am  usually  employed,  so  I 
Avent  to  her  ;  five  or  six  were  Avorking  there  ;  the 
usual  hours  Avere  from  8  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  but  we 
Avere  several  times  much  later  ;  Ave  worked  twice  till 
1  A.M.,  and  were  not  paid  anything  extra  for  it; 
she  never  kept  her  apprentices  after  9  p.m. 


104.  Miss  Turner,  Bertie  Road. — My  own  health 
has  suffered  too  much  from  long  hours  to  let  me  have 
anybody  Avork  late  for  ,me.  We  begin  at  8  and  leave 
off  at  8  ;  not  more  than  once  a  month  do  we  ever  go 
on  till  10  P.M.,  and  rarely,  even  in  the  season,  till 
9.  I  have  been  in  business  for  seven  years  ;  during 
the  four  years  before  that  I  had  been  at  a  house  here, 
where  Ave  continually  AVorked  from  6  a.m.  to  12  at 
night  ;  but  things  are  altogether  better  now.  I 
should  say  that  at  the  latest  houses  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 
would  be  the  extreme.  The  girls  have  found,  as  I 
did,  that  their  health  gives  way  under  such  excessive 
hours  as  used  to  be,  and  Avon't  stay.  I  have  had  as 
many  as  10  AVorking  for  me,  and  four  of  them  in  the 
house  ;  but  I  only  have  tAvo  residing  here  noAV,  and 
have  not  room  for  more.  They  usually  contrive  to 
have  a  walk  twice  a  Aveek.  I  have  had  to  refuse 
an  order,  but  generally  have  been  able  to  get  through 
my  orders  in  the  time  I  state,  by  getting  every  one 
to  work  a  little  harder  than  usual  in  the  day. 
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105.  Mr.  Bedford  (Messrs.  Whitehouse  &  Bedford), 
Lower  Parade. — The  chief  pressure  for  dress-makers 
in  Leamington  is  during  November,  December,  and 
January.  Our  longest  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.,  but  we  usually  leave  off  at  8  p.m.,  even  in  the 
season.  We  have  then  13  or  14  persons  in  our  work- 
rooms ;  of  them  all  live  out  of  the  house  except  the 
first  and  second  hands  ;  we  never  have  more  than 
three  apprentices  ;  they  all  live  at  home,  and  pay  no 
premium  ;  many  are  16  or  17  years  old  before  they 
are  apprenticed,  few,  if  any,  under  15. 

I  do  not  think  the  hours  in  Leamington  are  long 
as  a  rule,  for  I  am  sure  we  should  never  have  found 
the  difficulty  we  have  at  times  in  getting  hands,  if 
other  houses  were  generally  much  later  than  we  are. 
I  dare  say  others  are  later,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent ;  probably  a  mourning  order  or  a  ball  may 
keep  them  till  10  p.m.  now  and  then,  but  that  will  be 
the  utmost.    Most  in  Leamington  are  day-workers. 


and  machinists  10s.  They  have  an  hour  for  dinner, 
all  go  home  for  that  ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  tea,  which  we  give  them  here.  Most  have  very 
good  health  ;  we  have  had  one  or  two  delicate  ones, 
but  have  always  sent  them  home  early. 


Dress-makers, 
&c. 

Leamington. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 


106.  Mr.  Wackrill,  Waterloo  House. —  We  em- 
ploy only  mantle-makers  on  the  premises.  Some- 
times only  two  or  three,  at  other  times  10  or 
12  ;  our  average  is  six  ;  none  are  under  18  years 
old  ;  all  live  away  from  us.  We  have  plenty  of 
work  from  March  to  July,  and  again  from  October 
to  December.  Our  hours  then  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  ;  perhaps  they  may  work  twice  a  week  till 
11  p.m.,  and  three  times  in  a  year  till  1  a.m.  We 
always  pay  for  .any  overtime,  .and  give  them  supper 
if  they  are  late.    They  earn  8s.  a  week  on  an  average, 


107.  Mr.  C.  Pratt,  Higher  Parade.  —  We  have 
lately  given  up  making  dresses  here,  but  for  eight 
years  we  used  to  make  them  on  the  premises, 
and  scarcely  ever  gxceeded  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  9  p.m. 
was  quite  our  latest  ;  if  we  were  pressed  we 
worked  harder  in  the  day.  I  am  sure  that  is  quite 
long  enough  for  any  young  woman  to  be  sitting  at 
work  ;  those  who  are'  in  our  shop  get  quite  tired 
enough  in  the  summer  between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m., 
I  can  assure  you,  and  they  are  often  nearly  an  hour 
after  that,  before  they- get  fairly  off ;  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  if  they  could  leave  off  an  hour 
earlier.  Still  the  hours  in  Leamington  are  not 
generally  bad  ;  the  pay  is  the  worst  thing  here  ; 
some  give  only  5s.  %d.  and  65.  a  week  to  their 
assistants  ;  we  could  get  as  many  as  we  liked  for 
6s.,  merely  because  they  know  we  had  stated  hours, 
and  no  overtime  ;  we  used  to  give  our  junior  hands 
6s.,  and  the  others  9s.  and  12s.  ;  all  were  day-workers. 
Those  that  live  in  the  house  are  worst  off  here  ;  in 
some  places  they  work  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and 
haven't  a  really  good  meal  all  day,  besides  they 
haven't  any  exercise  in  the  week.  I  don't  say  that 
that  is  general,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  at  all. 


BATH. 


108.  Mr.  Roberts,  Prince's  Buildings,  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  hours  of  business  were,  as  a  rule, 
good  throughout  Bath  ;  most  of  the  dress-makers  were 
day-workers.  The  Bath  season  used  to  be  in  time 
past  like  the  London  season,  but  that  was  not  so  now  ; 
even  at  the  time  of  the  fancy  bail  and  other  public 
balls  the  pressure  was  not  much  felt  ;  12  were  em- 
ployed on  his  premises,  who  never  exceeded  the  usual 
12  hours,  with  the  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  He 
stated  that  he  was  quite  convinced  that  there  was  no 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  the  mere  labour  of  making 
dresses,  and  that,  but  for  the  profit  in  supplying 
material,  money  would  be  actually  lost  in  a  first-class 
business  in  paying  workpeople  alone,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  mistress. 


109.  Mr.  Eyres  (of  Messrs.  M.  &  G.  Eyres,  Milsom 
Street,)  informed  me  that  the  hours  at  their  establish- 
ment were  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  winter  and  to 
8  P.M.  in  summer,  and  that  it  was  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  indeed  that  any  work  went  on  after  that 
hour  ;  about  two-thirds  were  resident,  but  that  was 
unusual  in  Bath. 


c. 

Silk  Mercers, 
&c. 


8  a.m.  to  12  at  night,  a  day  which,  she  was  sure,  they 
would  never  forget,  for  all  were  so  glad,  when  it  was 
over.  About  20  were  employed,  all  day-workers  or 
outdoor  apprentices  ;  the  latter  paid  a  premium  of 
3Z.  for  three  years,  and  received  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  a 
week  in  each  successive  year  of  their  term. 


111.  Mrs.  Dunning,  Paragon  Buildings,  employed 
six  apprentices  and  three  assistants,  none  of  whom 
were  resident.  Her  hours  were  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
except  in  the  case  of  a  mourning  order,  which  might 
happen  three  times  a  year.  She  had  herself,  as  an 
apprentice  in  Bath,  been  called  at  4  a.m.,  and  worked 
on  a  cup  of  strong  tea  at  5  a.m.  up  to  breakfast-time 
at  8,  not  leaving  off  till  10  p.m.  for  more  than  a  month 
continuously.  Such  work,  she  thought,  was  not  to 
be  heard  of  anywhere  in  Bath  now.  She  only  wished 
that  a  higher  price  could  be  paid  for  the  actual  making 
of  the  dress,  and  the  hours  be  reduced  to  10,  for  she 
found  12  hours  a  day  "very  laborious  at  the  best." 


110.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Stent,  Edgar  Build- 
ings, her  sister  stated  that  the  usual  hours  in  her  ■ 
dress-making  business  were  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ; 
now  and  then  in  summer  they  would  begin  at  7  a.m. 
for  the  sake  of  leaving  off  an  hour  earlier.  Working 
from  8  A.M.  to  10  p.m.  was  an  extreme  case.  On  one 
Easter  Monday  they  had  worked  for  a  fancy  ball  from 


112.  Miss  M  . — Had  worked  for  several  seasons 

at  one  of  the  most  fashionable  private  houses  in  Bath. 
The  usual  hours  were  from  8.30  to  8.30;  sometimes 
she  had  worked  till  10  p.m.  in  the  season,  but  never  for 
every  night  in  the  week  ;  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
for  one  or  two  nights  successively  till  1 1  p.m. 

[This  account  vi^as  confirmed  by  another, 
whose  sister  had  been  employed  at  the 
same  house.] 


113.  Mrs.  King,  Milsom  Street. — We  employ  nearly 
40  in  our  work-rooms,  including  those  who  make 
mantles,  baby  linen,  and  ladies'  underclothing,  as  well 
as  milliners  and  dress-makers.  It  is  the  having  so 
many  engaged  in  various  occupations  of  needlework, 
that  enables  us,  if  we  are  pressed,  to  get  through  any 
extra  work  without  working  longer  than  usual,  by 
taking  some  from  one  department  to  help  those  in 
another.  Our  hours  are  from  8.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m. 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  an  hour  for  tea.  All  but 
a  few  are  day-woi-kers  ;  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  October  they  probably  go 
on  till  9.30  p.m.,  but  that  is  the  latest.  We  often 
leave  off  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  but  that  is  not  an 
early  day  in  Bath,  for  it  is  market  day,  and  although 


Q 


our  customers  are  not  the  market  people,  the  carriers 
for  the  surrounding  districts  make  that  their  day  for 
coming  to  Bath.  We  often  give  skirts  and  cloth 
mantles  out  to  be  made. 

A  good  day  worker  earns  from  9s.  to  lis.  a  week, 
the  inferiors  ones  Is.  a  day.  Many  live  but  poorly, 
having  for  instance  only  bread  and  butter  for  dinner  ; 
they  will  often,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  do  some 
work  on  their  own  account  after  they  get  home,  and 
in  that  way  some  work  long,  and  being  also  ill  fed 
suffer  in  health.  We  have  had  two  remarkable  in- 
stances of  day-A\orkers  who  were  certainly  not  healthy 
before,  becoming  quite  strong  after  they  had  been 
resident  in  our  house  for  a  little  time. 

I  often  tell  mothers,  who  bring  their  childreu  to  be 
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apprenticed,  that  dress-making  is  great  drudgery  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  so  it  is.  Milliners'  work  is  far 
lighter  and  better  paid  as  Avell.  We  usually  take 
our  apprentices  for  two  years  with  only  a  small  pre- 
mium or  none  at  all ;  after  their  time  is  up  we  begin 
with  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  a  week,  and  increase  according  to 
their  capacity.  We  use  machines,  but  the  machinist 
prepares  her  own  work,  and  is  never  working  for 
long  at  her  machine  without  a  break. 

[113a.  One  of  the  machinists  told  me  that  when 
she  had  been  working  for  the  full  time 
rather  hard  she  felt  very  tired  indeed,  but 
had  not  found  her  head  or  eyes  suffer  at 
all ;  she  had  worked  a  machine  for  several 
years.] 

114.  Mrs.  Barry,  Milsom  Street. — Employed  eight 
residents  and  five  day  workers  ;  her  usual  hours  were 
from  8  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  :  in  May  and  June  they  were 
not  unfrequently  as  late  as  10  p.m.,  but  scarcely  ever 
later.    Hers  was  solely  a  millinery  business. 


[115.  From  Mr.  Jolly  of  Milsom  Street,  who 
gave  me  great  assistance  in  my  inquiry,  I 
obtained  information  as  to  the  hours  of 
work  and  other  matters,  both  in  his  own 
establishment,  and  generally  in  the  town, 
which  fully  confirmed  the  foregoing  ac- 
counts. All  whom  I  asked,  both  employers 
and  others,  assured  me  that  the  work  in 
Bath  seldom  exceeded  the  12  hours  in  the 
day.  One  stated  that  the  latest  hours  she 
knew  of  were  at  a  milliner's,  Avhere  two  of 
her  girls  had  worked  from  8  a.ji.  to  11  p.m. 
for  several  nights  a  week  for  two  months 
or  more,  but  that,  she  was  sure,  was  not 


general.    I  was  informed  by  several,  who 
had  very  good  opportunities  of  knowing, 
that  those  who  took  out  mantles,  &c.,  even 
for  very  good  houses  paid  their  work- 
people, young  women  of  18  and  20,  as 
little  as  3s.  and  4s,  a  week  for  working 
from  9  A.M,  to  9  p.m.,  with  \\  hours  for 
meals.— H.  W.  L.] 
116.  Mrs.  Crowden,  the  matron  of  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  Bath,  informed  me  that  10  or  12  girls  on  an 
average  were  apprenticed  every  year  from  that  insti- 
tution, most  of  whom  went  to  milliners  or  dress-  makers. 
The  number  in  the  past  year  was  17  ;  they  were  bound 
for  a  term  of  three  years  as  outdoor  apprentices,  a 
premium  of  3Z.  being  paid  with  them.    It  was  always 
stipulated  that  they  should  receive  Is.  a  week  for  the 
first  year,  2s.  for  the  second,  and  3s.  for  the  third  ;  the 
majority  of  them  went  to  service  as  ladies'  maids  or 
nursery  maids,  after  the  term  was  ended.  The  trustees 
generally  obtained  a  promise  from  the  employer  that 
they  should  not  have  to  work  longer  than  12  hours  in 
the  day,  and  she  believed  that  that  promise  was  gene- 
rally observed,  and  that  the  hours  in  Bath  generally 
were  not  longer  than  that.    The  annual  gathering  of 
old  pupils  at  Christmas,  at  which  every  one  of  them, 
who  conducted  themselves  well,  were  invited  and  made 
a  point  of  attending,  gave  her  special  ojiportunities  of 
hearing  from  time  to  time,  if  they  Avere  overworked  or 
otherwise  unkindly  treated,  but  in  30  years  she  had 
had,  she  thought,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  complaints. 
She  thought  that  their  health  usually  remained  good 
during  their  apprenticeship  ;  perhaps  they  might  grow 
paler.    At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  old  pupils  as 
many  as  86  young  men  and  78  young  v/omen  were 
present,  and  she  Avas  sure  that  this  practice  exercised 
a  most  beneficial  influence,  and  that  the  exclusion, 
Avhich  followed  misconduct,  was  felt  very  keenly. 


119.  MissM- 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON 

117.  Mrs.  Wilkins,Vic^\i  Street,  Bristol.— The  re- 
sults of  my  long  experience  in  the  business  of  millinery 
and  dress-making  is,  that  it  is  much  better  for  all  con- 
cerned not  to  Avork  late,  and  that  in  all  but  very 
extreme  cases  long  hours  may  be  avoided.  I  used  to 
thinlc  and  act  otherAvise.  In  times  past  I  and  those  with 
me  have  frequently  Avorked  till  1  and  2  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  indeed  I  attribute  the  loss  of  a  dear  sister 
entirely  to  our  long  hours  of  work,  but  in  those  days 
we  thought  it  impossible  to  aA'oid  it  ;  noAv,  however, 
we  find  that  Ave  can  get  through  quite  as  much  work 
betAveen  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  if  we  begin  at  once  and  go 
on  steadily  and  cheerfully,  as  if  Ave  were  several  hours 
longer  over  our  work,  but  growing,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  more  and  more  listless  and  dispirited  CA^ery 
minute.  We  give  out  our  skirts  and  mantles.  An 
ordinary  skirt  can  be  made,  and  made  Avell,  out  of 
doors  for  Is.  ;  it  would  take  the  best  part  of  a  day  : 
if  there  Avere  much  trimming,  we  should  pay  Is.  6rf. 
or  2s. 

I  have  eight  residents,  and  12  or  13  more,  Avho  live 
at  their  own  homes  and  come  for  the  day  ;  they  are 
most  of  them  apprentices,  and  are  usually  with  me  for 
a  term  of  tAVO  years  ;  after  that  time,  if  they  have 
taken  pains,  they  can  obtain  salaries  of  from  12/.  to 
20Z.  a  year.  I  am  very  careful  about  food  ;  we  never 
have  salt  meat,  and  very  rarely  veal  or  pork,  they 
have  green  vegetables,  and  rice  especially. 


frequently  bring  in  at  5  p.m.,  what  she  would  be  from 
9  to  9  about  in  their  Avork-room.  They  considered 
that  a  system  of  paying  by  the  piece  AA'ould  be  far 
more  satisfactory  both  to  the  employer  and  to  the 
girls  themseh'es  than  that  of  salaries  of  30/.  and 
40/.  a  year,  and  often  more,  Avhich  Avas  usual  in  the 
business,  but  they  had  ahvays  found  on  proposing 
it  that  the  girls  Avould  not  adopt  it.  Most  of  their 
skirts  and  mantles  were  o-iven  out. 


— I  Avas  for  a  short  time  at  a  house 
in  Bristol,  Avhere  the  milliners  worked  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.  every  night  for  more  than  three  Aveeks,  and 
twice  or  three  times  till  10  and  11  ;  the  dress-makers 
Avere  frequently  later,  an  hour  later  than  Ave  milliners ; 
it  Avas  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avinter.  About  eight 
liA'ed  in  the  house  and  10  out ;  most  of  the  out-door 
ones  Avere  apprentices.  I  left  chiefly  because  of  the 
living  ;  few  stay  there  more  than  six  weeks  or  two 
months  ;  the  apprentices  Avere  A'cry  late  on  Saturdays, 
they  often  did  not  get  home  till  Sunday  morning.* 


118.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coombs,  Park  Street,  Bristol,  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  late 
as  or  even  later  than  most  milliners  and  dress-makers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  occasions  on  which 
they  kept  their  hands  at  work  longer  than  from  9  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.  Avere  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  the  year. 
They  said  that  all  the  Avoi'k  done  in  tliat  time  could 
easily  be  finished  by  7  p.m.,  if  the  girls  chose.  As 
li  rule,  one  who  worked  at  home,  would  do  in  one 
day  as  much  as  she  would  in  tAvo  on  their  premises. 
A  girl,  who  took  Avork  home  in  the  morning,  Avould 


120.  Mr.  Kingcomc  (Regent  Place,  Clifton),  stated 
that  they  Avere  busy  for  about  four  months,  and 
then  slack  for  tAA^o  through  the  year.  I  had  op- 
portunities of  speaking  about  to  several  of  the  girls 
employed  here,  and  had  from  each  of  them  a  most 
satisfactory  account  of  their  hours  and  treatment. 
They  stated  that  they  began  their  Avork  at  9  a.m.  and 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  worked  later  than  9  p.m., 
frequently  leaA'ing  off  before  ;  they  could  recollect 
but  one  occasion  of  working  till  11  p.m.  in  the  last 
two  years.  Eight  Avere  resident,  14  or  15  day-Avorkers; 
the  latter  were  stated  by  one  of  the  residents  to  be 
the  nicest  set  of  day- workers  she  had  ever  met  with. 

121.  Miss  P  n. — I  Avas  for  12  months  at  ahouse 

in  Torquay  ;  there  were  only  four  or  five  in  thcAvork- 
I'oom  both  for  milliners  and  dress-makers  ;  that  number 
was  not  half  enough  for  the  business.    They  Avent  on 


*  I  had  this  statement  unexpectedly  confirmed  by  an  independent  person. — H.  W.  L. 
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week  after  week  from  8  a.m.  to  11  and  12  at  night ; 
the  room  was  very  small.  They  used  to  come  up 
stairs  in  the  evening  quite  beaten  with  the  work,  and 
go  into  hysterics  from  exhaustion  and  the  heat  of  the 
gas  ;  they  ixsed  to  get  quite  dizzy  with  stooping  over 
their  work.  This  was  only  a  year  ago.  I  am  now 
in  Clifton  and  very  comfortable.  I  do  not  think  the 
hours  are  very  late  anywhere  there,  nor  even  in 
Bristol  generally ;  one  or  two  there  have  a  bad  repu- 
tation, but  that  is  more  for  the  bad  living  than  long 
hours. 


122.  Miss  Jones  (at  Mrs.  Mathews',  Mall  Buildings, 
Clifton). — I  liave  the  management  of  Mrs.  Mathews' 
business  at  Clifton,  while  she  is  in  London.  We  have 
eight  or  nine  residents.  For  six  months  in  the  year 
there  is  not  much  going  on  in  Clifton.  We  consider 
our  hours  to  be  from  8*30  to  8*30  ;  when  we  are  busy 
we  go  on,  it  may  be,  till  10  p.m.  for  one  or  two  nights 
in  a  week  ;  and  now  and  then  perhaps  as  late  as  11. 
We  certainly  do  not  work  all  the  night  through  on  a 
mourning  order  so  often  as  once  in  six  months.  I 


always  give  them  half  a  day's  rest,  when  they  have  Dress -makers, 
been  late.  &c. 


Bristol  and 

123.  il/r.  jSywie,  Wine  Street,  Bristol. — Our  numbers  Clifton, 
vary,  but  we  do  not  employ  more  than  about  12  in  — — 
the  workrooms;  they  are  milliners  and  mantle  makers,  Mr.H.W.Lor 
and  do  not  reside  here.    Some  earn  7^.  6rf.  and  others 
6s.  a  week,  and  they  have  their  tea  here.  Their  hours  ^' 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  for  about  three  months,  to 
9  P.M.  for  four  months,  and  to  8  p.m.  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.    We  take  out-door  apprentices  for  a  year 
or  1 8  months,  giving  them  work  in  place  of  premium  ; 
they  have  no  formal  indenture. 


124.  Mrs.  Collins,  Superintendent  of  the  Christian 
Women's  Association,  Bristol,  told  me  that  she  was 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with  girls,  who  worked 
at  various  milliners'  and  dress-makers'  houses  in 
Bristol  and  Clifton,  and  felt  convinced  that  they  very 
rarely  worked  for  more  than  12  hours  a  day  even 
when  busy. 


EXETER. 


125.  Mr.  Brothers,  Northernhay  Street,  Exeter. 
— My  wife  has  22  in  her  employ.  Our  longest  hours 
are  in  the  summer:  we  begin  then  between  7  and  8  a.m., 
and  go  on  till  9  p.m.  We  have  not  worked  once  in 
five  years  after  11  p.m.  Things  have  changed  in  that 
respect  even  in  the  last  10  years  ;  they  used  to  begin 
much  later  in  the  morning,  and  so  of  course  work 
later  at  night. 

Th6  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  has  done 
away  with  the  need  of  working  as  long  as  formerly. 
Mourning  orders  are  not  so  very  pressing,  because  we 
always  have  four  or  five  days  notice  for  them.  It  is 
the  evening  dresses,  ordered,  perhaps,  only  a  day 
before,  that  make  things  get  wrong.  But  I  think  the 
long  hours,  if  anywhere  in  Exeter,  are  where  only 
two  or  three  are  employed  ;  they  have  not  constant 
work  for  a  larger  number,  and  if  suddenly  pressed,  do 
not  like  to,  and  perhaps  cannot  at  the  moment,  get 
extra  hands. 

Apprentices  who  live  in  the  town  usually  pay  a 
small  premium,  from  3/.  to  51.,  and  are  bound  for  three 
years.  Day-workers  earn  from  7s.  to  12s.  a  week. 
The  first  and  second  hands  generally  live  in  the  house  ; 
a  second  hand  has  from  15/.  to  20Z.  a  year,  and  an 
assistant,  if  she  lives  in  the  house,  about  12/. 


126.  Miss  Evans. — We  have  15  residents;  three  are 
apprentices  ;  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  are  our  usual  hours 
in  the  season  ;  those  hours  are  scarcely  ever  exceeded, 
except  perhaps  one  or  twice  for  an  hour.  All  seem 
anxious  to  get  up  to  London  ;  I  am  afraid  the  gaiety 
there  has  too  great  charms  for  them.  We  have  also 
14  day-workers  ;  their  hours  are  less. 


127.  Miss  II.  (Bristol).— I  have  been  a  dress-maker 
at  Exeter,  and  have  had  friends  in  different  houses 
there  ;  they  are  certainly  later  than  we  are  here  at 
Bristol  and  Clifton.     At  one  house  in  particular, 

Mrs.  ,  where  they  have  several  in  the  house,  they 

often  used  to  work  for  several  nights  in  a  week  from 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  later,  till  11  and  12  now  and 
then  ;  the  day-workers  did  not  stay  usually  much 
after  8  ;  some  were  in-door  apprentices,  girls  of  15. 
It  is  certainly  too  long  for  them  ;  this  has  been  so 
within  the  last  three  years. 


128.  A.  M.,  aged  18. — I  am  now  working  for  my- 
self ;  for  two  years  I  was  an  out-door  apprentice,  and 
assistant  afterwards,  in  Exeter  ;  there  were  seven  or 
eight  there.  Our  usual  hours  were  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
but  for  a  month  or  six  Aveeks  each  spring  and  fall  we 
often  were  later.  I  should  say  about  eveiy  other 
night  we  went  on  till  1 1  p.bi.  tlien.  I  have  worked 
every  night  in  a  week  till  1 1  p.m.  from  8  a.m.  ;  that 
did  tire  me  ;  but  I  could  manage  every  other  night 
very  well.    Sometimes  I  have  worked  till  1  and  2 


A.M.,  but  not  more  than  twice  in  the  season  ;  that 
would  be  for  a  funeral  order,  most  likely.  We  were 
payed  \d.  an  hour  overtime,  and  Is.  a  day  for  the 
regular  day's  work  ;  so  for  work  from  8  A.M.  to  11 
P.M.  we  had  15f/.  The  money  Avas  not  so  much  an 
object  to  me,  as  I  had  a  home  to  go  to  ;  those  in  the 
house  sometimes  were  later  than  Ave  ;  they  were  the 
first  and  second  hands,  who  Avould  be  finishing  or 
cutting  out  for  next  day  ;  I  don't  think  Ave  Avere 

later  than  other  people.    I  know  that  at  Miss  , 

round  the  corner,  Avhere  nine  or  ten  are  employed, 
they  are  quite  as  often  as  late  as  I  used  to  be.  It  has 
done  me  no  harm.    The  room  was  a  A'ery  fine  size. 


Exeter. 


Private. 


129.  Bliss  D — s. — Dress-makers'  hours  in  Exeter 
are  from  8  a.ai.  to  8  p.m.  usually  ;  but  for  two  months 
in  spring  and  six  Aveeks  at  the  end  of  autumn  they  are 
longer.  You  need  not  fear  that  the  person,  who  told 
you  she  Avorked  at  least  every  other  night  in  our 
season  from  8  A.M.  to  11  p.m.,  Avas  exaggerating.  I 
don't  call  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  late  for  the  season  ; 
12  and  1  p.m.  is;  that  does  not  often  happen;  but 
hundreds  Avork  as  long  as  from  8  to  11,  especially 
among  the  small  people,  who  haA^e  only  two  or  three 
to  help,  and  in  some  of  the  best  places,  where  there  is 
a  good  connexion. 

No  doubt  they  are  often  up  half  the  night  at  making- 
dresses,  but  that  will  be  making  their  own  dresses  at 
home.  Very  feAv  of  the  apprentices  or  of  the  others 
live  on  the  premises.  They  are  usually  bound  for 
three  years,  and  pay  a  A'ery  small  premium,  or  none. 
Many  are  paid  only  3s.  a  week  for  the  first  year  after 
they  are  out  of  their  time. 

[The  above  witness  quite  laughed  at  my 
doubting  the  hours  of  work  in  the  season 
being  frequently  so  long  as  frona  8  a.m.  to 

11  P.M.] 

130.  Miss  ,  at  Mrs.  TreadAvin's. — I  call  nothing 

late  till  after  midnight  ;  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  is  nothing. 

1  don't  mean  that  Ave  .ever  work  so  late  as  that  even 
with  Mrs.  TreadAvin,  for  Ave  have  no  cause  for  it. 
But  at  IpsAvicli,  for  instance,  where  lAvas  apprenticed, 
there  Avere  dress-makers,  Avho  used  to  go  on  till  1  and 

2  A.M.  ;  the  apprentices  as  long  as  any.  The  fault 
was  in  having  just  one  first  hand,  and  all  the  rest 
apprentices,  Avithout  any  second  hands  or  assistants, 
so  that  the  first  hand,  instead  of  only  superintending 
and  cutting  out,  spent  half  her  time  in  Avorking  herself 
or  unpicking  the  bad  Avork  of  the  apprentices. 

I  never  Avorked  late  in  I])swicli,  but  I  have  in 
London.  Indeed,  I  left  London  in  consetiuence.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  mere  length  of  hours  there 
injures  the  health.  I  am  very  Avell  here,  but  tliere  I 
sufi^ercd  considerably.  It  is  partly  the  girls'  own  fault 
for  submitting  to  it  ;  they  should  make  it  a  part  of  the 
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Dress-makers, 
&c. 


Exeter. 


agreement  from  the  first  not  to  work  beyond  a  certain 
time. 

Otiier  things,  too,  are  often  uncomfortable  in  Lon- 

  don  ;  but  in  Exeter,  and  in  Ipswich  too,  I  tliink  the 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  work-rooms  are  good,  and  tlie  girls  are  well  treated. 

[131.  An  apprentice,  a  native  of  Exeter,  con- 
^'  firmed  this  statement,  and  added  that  she 

thought  that  working  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
though  frequent,  was  not  the  rule  even  in 
the  season  in  Exeter.] 


Torquay. 


Plymouth. 

Silk  Mercers, 
&c. 


132.  Mrs.  Brown,  Silk  Mercer,  Queen  Street, 
Exeter.- — Our  hours  are  from  9  to  7.30  in  the  winter, 
and  from  8.30  to  8  in  the  summer  ;  we  don't  work  an 
hour  later  half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  yet  I  believe  we 
have  turned  out  as  much  in  a  given  time  as  any  one  in 
this  town.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  any  are  very 
late  here  ;  there  is  no  pressure  from  visitors,  and  the 
orders  of  residents  here  and  in  the  country  round  are 
pressing  only  on  occasions  like  the  race  ball,  next 


week  ;  perhaps  there  are  one  or  two  more  in  each 
season.    Saturday  is  not  a  late  night. 

We  have  two  seasons,  one  from  September  to 
November,  the  other  from  May  to  July,  each  a  little 
over  two  months  ;  eight  or  nine  years  ago  we  used 
often  to  have  w^ork  go  on  till  11  and  12  p.m.  ;  that  was 
wholly  the  fault  of  a  first  hand,  who  would  never  ffive 
the  work  out  till  about  4  in  the  afternoon. 

We  employ  from  14  to  20  persons  on  the  premises 
in  millinery  and  dress  and  stay  making  ;  all  live  else- 
where ;  only  four  or  five  of  the  young  ladies  in  the 
show-room  live  on  the  premises. 

In  businesses  of  the  higher  class  here  apprentices 
pay  a  premium  of  251.  or  30Z.  for  three  years,  and 
have  their  meals  in  the  house,  but  sleep  at  home  ;  in 
those  of  a  lower  class  they  pay  a  small  premium  or 
not  any,  and  give  their  work  for  six  months  or  so  for 
nothing  ;  but  there  is  no  rule  about  it,  and  much 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  and  the 
ability  of  the  apprentices. 


TORQUAY. 

133.  Mr.  Belts,  Silk  Mercer,  the  Strand.— There 
is  very  little  pressure  on  dress-makers  here  except 
just  for  a  night,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  the  season, 
or  for  a  mourning  order.  I  believe  I  employ  more  than 
any  persons  in  my  work-rooms,  with  one  exception. 
I  have  14  ;  they  do  not  live  in  the  house. 

Though  the  Torquay  season  begins  in  November, 
there  is  no  pressure  in  dress-making  till  February  ; 
for  about  two  months  at  that  time  our  hours  are  at 
the  utmost  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.    I  have  been  here  in 


business  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  in  that  time 
we  have  only  once  worked  till  12.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  others  are  later  than  we.* 

134.  Miss  T. — I  was  for  three  years  at  Miss  A.'s,  a 
private  house,  as  an  apprentice  ;  we  were  all  well 
treated.  The  hours  there  were  about  the  same  as 
here,  8  to  8  ;  we  never  Avorked  after  10,  and  seldom 
so  late.  There  were  22  there  ;  if  we  were  pressed, 
more  hands  were  taken  ;  we  had  sometimes  28.  We 
nearly  all  lived  out  of  the  house. 


PLYMOUTH. 


135.  Mr.  W.  Radford,  Bedford  Street.— I  em- 
ploy about  30  persons  in  my  work-rooms  in  making 
millinery,  mantles,  dresses,  and  ladies'  outfittings.  I 
have  taken  to  dress-making  only  within  the  last  five 
years,  having  been,  like  so  many  other  drapers  and 
silk-mercers,  driven  into  it,  as  it  were,  through  the 
private  dress-makers  objecting  to  make  up  any  mate- 
rials for  ladies  but  what  they  supplied  themselves. 

I  suppose  that  I  have  more  emjiloyed  and  more 
work  turned  out  on  my  premises  than  any  one  in  the 
town  in  the  best  class  of  business,  but  long  hours  of 
w^ork  do  not  occur  with  us,  nor  anywhere  else  in 
Plymouth.  I  am  confident  that  if  you  went  from 
house  to  house  through  the  whole  trade  here  you 
would  find  all  much  the  same  as  mine,  except  that 
they  are  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  in  the  private  houses 
only  five  or  six  will  be  employed. 

Our  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  7  F'.m.  in  the  winter, 
and  to  8  p.m.  in  the  summer  :  those  who  live  oiF  the 
premises,  of  whom  the  majority  consist,  very  rarely 
stay  later ;  the  four  or  five  who  live  in  the  house,  the 
manager  and  first  and  second  hands  that  is,  work  a 
little  later  if  we  are  particularly  pressed  ;  just  now, 
for  instance,  we  have  five  mourning  orders  and  a 
large  ball  coming  off"  soon  ;  they  have  for  the  last 
two  or  three  days  worked  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  but 
that  is  quite  an  exceptional  state  of  things,  and  the 
milliners  have  never  worked  longer  than  usual.  You 
may  depend  on  it  that  if  there  are  any  places  where 
they  work  longer  than  we  do,  they  will  be  small 
places  where  only  two  or  three  are  employed. 

We  have  four  or  five  apprentices  who  live  out  of 
the  house,  paying  5Z.  premium  for  three  years  ;  they 
always  leave  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rest,  7  p.m.  in 
summer  and  6  now,  and  wait  for  their  tea  till  they 
get  home;  the  others  have  the  usual  half-hour  for 
that  meal.  For  seven  or  eight  of  the  outdoor  hands 
I  provide  dinner  as  well  as  tea  and.  pay  10s.  a  week  ; 
they  would  always  be  the  ones  to  stay  later,  if  any 
special  occasion  required  it.  When  we  are  pressed 
we  have  extra  hands,  two  in  the  outfitting  and  four 
or  five  in  the  dress-making  departments. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  with  water- 
closets  and  other  conveniences.    They  are  almost  too 


fond  of  air  ;  I  often  tell  them  they  will  catch  their 
deaths  of  cold  sitting  with  the  windows  open,  but 
they  say  they  like  it. 

[The  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  this  esta- 
blishment were  very  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Radford,  who  took  especial  pains  to  assist 
me  in  my  inquiry,  gave  me  material  con- 
firmation of  his  own  views  as  to  the  hours 
of  work,  by  requesting  his  manager  and 
first  hands  to  obtain  from  the  young  ladies 
in  his  work-rooms  their  own  opinion  and 
experience  in  the  matter.] 


136.  Miss  Jolmson,  at  Mr.  Chigwell's,  Union  Street. 
— I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  very  long  work  in 
Plymouth  ;  the  ditficulty  is  to  get  them  to  work 
enough.  It  is  the  same  with  di'ess-makers  as  with 
outfitters.  The  machine  ought  to  have  lessened  the  . 
hours  of  work  everywhere,  for  it  is  very  generally 
used.  I  know  one  dress-maker  who  used  to  have  10 
or  12  hands,  and  now,  through  having  a  machine, 
gets  the  same  done  with  four  or  five.  London  is 
the  place  for  hard  work  for  dress-makers.  All  that 
have  had  any  experience  of  it  complain  bitterly 
of  it  when  they  come  back  again,  and  not  only  of 
the  hours,  but  of  the  want  of  comfort.  Two  are  in 
my  mind  just  now  ;  one,  who  had  been  very  well  in 
Plymouth,  was  utterly  broken  down  by  one  season 

there.     She  was  in  a  fashionable  house  near   

Square.  She  has  told  me  that  they  were  called  at 
5  every  morning  and  never  went  to  bed  till  12  at 
night ;  never  went  for  a  walk  in  the  week  at  all. 
She  is  living  in  the  country  with  her  friends  ;  she 
could  not  go  back  to  dress-making.  The  other  is 
still  in  business  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  she 
said  was  much  the  same.  We  advised  her,  because 
she  was  not  succeeding  here,  to  go  back  to  her  former 
employer  in  London,  but  she  said  she  could  not  endure 
it  a  second  time.  Both  these  are  young  women.  I 
have  known  some  comfortable  in  London  houses,  but 
even  they  have  not  liked  their  hours. 


*  Seel&o.  121  sMpm.— H.W.L. 
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137.  Miss  May,  Saint  Aubyn  Street,  Devonport. 
■ — I  <im  sure  there  are  no  late  hours  to  speak  of 
among  dress-makers  in  Devonport  ;  hours  are  from 
8  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  in  winter  and  8  p.m.  in  summer. 
Now  and  then  we  may  go  on  till  10  p.m.,  but  that 
does  not  happen  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  a  year. 
I  have  been  in  business  for  12  years,  and  have 
worked  only  once  all  night  in  that  time.  I  then 
resolved  never  to  do  it  again.    I  have  four  or  five 


working  for  me  ;  they  are  most  of  them  apprentices.  If  Dress-makers, 


 O   '  J  -     -   X^i   — 

they  come  for  18  months  they  pay  a  small  premium, 
21.  or  3/.,  but  generally  their  parents  prefer  them  to 
come  for  two  years  and  pay  none  ;  not  so  much  to 
save  the  money,  as  because  what  they  learn  in  the 
last  six  months  is  worth  so  much  more.  I  have  seen 
girls  here  taking  home  bundles,  which  looked  like 
dresses,  on  Sunday  morning,  but  I  think  they  must  be 
out- workers. 


&c. 
Plymouth. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


PORTSEA. 

Street. — We  have     day  ;  only 


138.  Mr.  H.  Turner,  Queen 
taken  up  dress-making  for  the  last  three  years.  Five 
only  live  in  the  house  ;  the  rest,  25  in  number, 
only  come  for  the  day  ;  our  hours  are  from  9  a.m. 
to  8  P.M.  ;  they  have  an  hour  and  a  half  for  their 
meals  out  of  that ;  many  live  a  mile  and  a  half  ofi", 
and  have  the  walk,  which  is  very  good  for  them. 
There  is  a  dining-room  for  those  who  prefer  bringing 
their  food  here  ;  both  milliners,,  and  dress  and  mantle 
makers  do  so  ;  five  are  milliners.  If  we  are  pressed, 
we  take  on  four  or  five  more  outworkers.  Those  who 
live  in  the  house  have  a  sitting-room.  They  often 
go  out  for  a  walk  on  a  summer  evening,  and  as  for 
trusting  them,  my  opinion  is  that  not  trusting  them 
is  the  surest  way  of  making  it  impossible  to  trust 
them.  They  have  a  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  some- 
times. There  is  no  season  here  in  the  fashionable 
sense  of  the  word.  We  pay  our  machinists  12s.  a 
week. 


Mr.  Davies,  Landport.  —  We  employ  24 
premises,  and  about  40  out  in  millinery  and 


139. 

on  the 

mantles  ;  our  hours  are  from  8.30  or  9  a.m.  to 
7  P.M.  now,  and  an  hour  later  in  summer.  All 
have  a  half  holiday  once  a  week,  not  on  the  same 


two  of  those  in  our  work-room  reside 
on  the  premises  ;  all  our  residents  have  a  fortnight's 
holiday  each  year.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  all 
very  susceptible  of  kind  and  generous  treatment  ; 
it  creates  an  interest  in  their  work.  Most  of  the 
drapers'  shops  here  used  to  remain  open  till  11  or  12 
on  Saturday  nights,  but  now  they  are  earlier,  mine 
closes  at  8.  Two  of  our  mantle-makers  employ  from 
10  to  16  hands  on  their  own  premises,  but  their 
flours  are  not  long,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  till  8  p.m. 
perhaps  once  a  month.  In  fact,  long  hours  are  not 
usual  now  in  any  e-stablishment  of  milliners  and  dress- 
makers in  this  district. 

140.  3Iiss  Weeks. — From  what  I  know  of  other 
places  I  should  say  that  the  usual  hours  out  of  the 
season  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  and  to  9  p.m.  in  the 
season  ;  there  are  two  seasons,  spring  and  autumn. 
They  may  occasionally  work  till  10  and  11  p.m.,  and 
now  and  then  on  a  mourning  order  all  night,  still 
such  hours  Avould  not  occur  day  after  day.  I  think 
that  even  such  occasional  exceptions  are  frequently 
unnecessary,  and  I  believe  that  we  get  through  quite 
as  much  work  in  our  regular  hours  by  keeping  to  it, 
while  we  have  it  to  do. 


Portsea. 

Silk  Mercers, 
&c. 


RYDE. 


L- 


141.  Miss 
in  Ryde  is  from 
three  months,  but 
Then  we  breakfast 
and  between  those 


— ,  Union  Street.  —  Our  season 
June  to  October,  a  little  over 
we  are  never  much  pressed, 
at  8  a.m.  and  sup  at  9  p.m., 
hours  all  our  work  is  done, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  we  clear  at  8  p.m.  The  same  is,  I  should  say, 
the  case  with  the  other  dress-making  and  millinery 
businesses  here  of  the  same  class  as  mine.  We  may 
now  and  then  have  to  be  half  an  hour  or  so  later, 
and  on  a  mourning  order,  or  something  very  pressing, 
may  work  after  supper  till  1 1  p.m.,  and  we  have 
worked  till  12  or  1  a.m.  once  or  twice  in  a  way 
perhaps  ;  but  as  a  rule  we  do  not  work  after  half-past 
9  P.M.  or  so  half  a  dozen  times  a  year. 

I  have  eight  in  the  house  with  me,  one  first  hand 
dress-maker  and  one  milliner;  the  others  are  ap- 
prentices from  15  to  18  years  old  ;  they  pay  a 
premium  of  30/.,  and  stay  for  three  years.  I  have 
also  three  or  four  out-door  apprentices,  but  no  other 
hands  out  of  the  house.  They  are  all  daughters  of 
highly  respectable  persons,  tradesmen  and  others. 

When  their  time  is  up,  tliey  generally  seek  to 
better  themselves  in  some  other  place.  Several  have 
gone  from  me  to  fashionable  London  houses  ;  they 
have  generally  come  home  again  "  quite  sick,"  as 
one  of  them  said  just  lately,  "of  London  hours  and 
habits."  One  very  fine  girl,  who  was  quite  observed 
here  for  her  good  looks  and  health,  left  me  to  "  better 
herself"  as  she  thought,  poor  girl,  in  a  London  West 
End  house,  but  before  her  12  months  were  ended, 
she  had  broken  down,  and  very  soon  after  she  died 
of  consumption.  The  underground  arrangements 
there  were  very  bad, — I  do  not  mean  work-rooms  or 
sleeping-rooms  ; — they  were  complained  of  by  many 
as  being  most  ofi^ensive  ;  the  young  ladies  avoided 


them  as  much  as  they  could — the  drainage  and  such 
things. 

In  too  many  such  houses  there  is  not  enough  done 
to  make  them  decently  comfortable.  Of  course  that 
can  be  managed  much  more  easily  where  the  numbers 
are  small,  as  mine  are  ;  but  at  least  they  might  have ' 
sufficient  supply  of  water  and  washing  apparatus, 
instead  of  having  three  or  four  to  take  their  turn  at 
a  tap  and  an  ewer,  as  I  know  to  have  been  the  case. 

It  iii  the  neglect  of  little  things  that  makes  the 
difference.  In  one  of  the  large  French  houses  in 
London  not  long  ago,  only  a  pewter  mug  was  handed 
round  for  them  all  to  drink  from  at  dinner.  That  is 
not  nice  ;  for  they  have,  many  of  them,  been  used  to 
very  different  treatment  at  home.  Another  im- 
jiortant  thing,  which  is  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of,  is 
the  giving  them  a  little  pleasant  variety  of  food,  and 
especially  vegetables.  I  am  sure  from  my  own 
experience  that  potatoes  day  after-  day  do  not  suit 
them,  they  quite  turn  away  from  them  ;  and  I  am  also 
sure  that  a  little  attention  to  securing  trifles  like  these 
is  very  fully  repaid  by  the  interest  they  take  in  their 
work,  and  the  spirit  with  whicli  they  get  through  it. 

I  understand  their  complaints  well,  for  I  went 
through  more  in  my  day  as  an  apprentice  in  London  ' 
than  they  have  to  do  now.  Things  are  improved, 
but  they  might  still  be  better  than  they  are.  The 
girls  ought  to  be  more  independent,  and  refuse  to 
submit  to  such  things.  Perhaps  they  are  becoming 
so.  I  know  they  all  prefer  working,  where  there  is 
a  shop,  to  being  employed  in  private  houses.  Some 
are  rather  too  independent  ;  one  would  not  take  a 
very  good  offer  at  a  neighbour's  of  mine  the  other 
day,  because  she  would  be  expected  to  Avork  after 

7  P.M. 


142.  Mr.  Hilton,  Manager  of  Mantle  Department 
at  Messrs.  Hannington's. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  the  dress-making  and 
mantle  business  at  Brighton,  which  last  for  between 

Q 


BRIGHTON. 

three  and  four  months  each,  from  September  to 
December,  and  from  March  to  June.  We  are  pro- 
bably more  liabio  than  any  one  in  the  town  to  suficr 
from  the  pressure  of  sudden  orders  during  those 
4 


Ryde. 
Private. 


Brigliton. 

Silk  Mercers, 
&c. 
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Dress-makers,  times,  but  we  meet  them  partly  by  taking  on  more 

 ^        hands,  and  partly  by  giving  out  more  Avork.  None  of 

Brighton.      our  work-women,  except  one  forewoman,  reside  on 

  the  premises.    Our  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.    Those  are  our 

 hours  all  the  year  round,  but  in  the  season  Ave  have 

about  80,  Avhile  in  the  slack  months  Ave  have  only  40 
or  so  working  here.  The  same  is  probably  the  case 
Avith  those,  AA'ho  take  our  skirts  or  mantles  to  do  at 
their  OAvn  houses  ;  they  Avill  perhaps  have  work  for 
only  two  or  three  out  of  the  season,  but  Avhen  Ave 
and  everybody  else  are  busy,  they  Avill  employ  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen.  We  give  AVork  out  to  some  10  or 
12  ;  of  course  it  is  much  easier  for  each  of  them  to 
get  two  or  three  extra  hands,  Avhen  they  Avant  them, 
than  for  us  to  get  20  or  30  ;  at  all  events  that  is  so  in 
a  place  like  Brighton,  Avhere  no  registration  office 
exists. 

No  doubt  Ave  do  occasionally  exceed  those  hours, 
but  only  to  a  trifling  extent  aud  on  rare  occasions. 
It  is  on  Saturday  nights  chiefly  that  Ave  do  so  ;  things 
required  for  the  Sunday  are  often  ordered  very  late, 
but  the  fact  of  their  having  to  be  delivered  before 
l^eople  go  to  bed  is  a  practical  limit  ia  that  respect, 
so  that  10  p.sr.  will  be  the  latest,  and  only  a  few 
will  stay  so  late  as  that.  Taking  the  year  round  avo 
leave  off  on  an  average  at  7  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
because  when  we  are  slack,  we  let  them  go  at  5  p.m.  to 
make  up  for  their  staying  later  at  other  times.  We  do 
not  pay  them  extra  on  the  occasions  of  their  working 
after  8  p.m.  ;  they  are  so  rare,  and  so  fully  made  up 
to  them,  that  it  is  never  thought  of.  I  believe  that 
Saturday  is  generally  a  late  night  in  Brighton  ;  the 
average  would  probably  be  later  than  ours. 

Our  chief  Avork  besides  mantles  is  morning  and 
dinner  dresses  ;  we  have  not  gone  into  ball  dresses 
as  yet,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  balls  in  Brighton 
are  likely  to  produce  any  extraordinary  pressure  on 
those  who  Avork  them  here  ;  and  so  far  as  my  OAvn 
experience  and  that  of  those  Avho  are  uoav  in  our 
employ,  extend,  long  and  late  hours  are  not  frequent 
here.  The  hours  of  work  haA-e  no  doubt  been  much 
reduced  in  the  last  12  or  20  years.  Probably  the 
example  set  by  our  establishment  has  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  that  particular  ;  for  Ave  employ 
more  than  any  four  or  Hve  others,  and  consequently, 
if  the  girls  think  themselves  overAvorked  elsevv^here, 
they  begin  to  grumble  and  say  that  they  will  leaA'e, 
and  go  to  us,  Avhere  the  hours  are  less. 

I  cannot  myself  at  all  understand  the  need  for  A'ery 
long  hours  as  a  system,  and  am  sure  it  is  a  A  ery  bad 
one  ;  for,  besides  being  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
girls,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  you  can  never  get  so  much 
out  of  them  the  next  day,  so  that  Avhen  it  comes  day 
after  day  you  do  not  get  as  much  as  if  they  worked 
a  shorter  time.  A  great  deal  of  it  I  believe  to  be 
caused  by  not  putting  the  orders  in  hand  at  once. 
We  make  in  the  season  on  the  premises  about  200 
mantles  a  Aveek,  all  to  order,  and  certainly  have  not 
above  three  days'  notice  on  an  average. 

There  are  very  few  milliners'  or  dress-makers' 
houses  in  Brighton,  Avhere  more  than  three  or  four 
of  the  work-people  live  on  the  premises  ;  so  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  piece  work.  The  day-Avorkers' 
wages  average  9^.  a  week,  both  in  mantle  and  in  dress- 
making. They  always  have  tea  given ;  most  go 
home  for  dinner.  In  the  slack  season  they  are 
scattered  about  a  good  deal,  but  most  come  back  to 
us  as  the  busy  time  returns. 

We  have  five  or  six  little  girls  of  13  to  16  years 
old  ;  they  are  not  regularly  bound  apprentices,  but 
they  assist  in  little  things  and  pick  up  something  by 
degrees  ;  at  first  they  Avill  merely  run  about,  and 
perhaps  are  put  at  a  table  next  to  some  experienced 
hand,  and  do  the  tacking  of  basting  ;  they  pay  no 
premium  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  anything 
we  pay  them  a  little — 2s.  6d.  a  Aveek  to  begin  with. 

Machinists  work  only  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and 
have  higher  wages  ;  they  are  all  comjjaratively 
young, — from  17  to  27  or  so, — and  usually  the  quickest 
and  cleverest.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that 


machines  have  reduced  the  number  of  hands.  They 
enable  us  to  put  very  much  more  work  into  a  cloak 
without  increasing  the  price,  as  we  should  have  to  do 
if  it  had  all  to  be  done  by  hand  ;  but  in  fact  Ave 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  doing  by  hand  much 
of  what  Ave  noAV  do  by  machine.  So  much  more 
superfluous  ornamental  work  is  expected  now,  Avliich 
Avas  never  looked  for,  until  they  were  used,  and  Avhat 
with  the  preparatory  Avork  of  fixing  and  tacking,  and 
the  final  work  of  trimming  and  finishing,  four  or  five 
hand  Avorkers  are  ahvays  employed  for  each  machine. 
Even  in  the  hemming  there  is  more  work  put  in  by 
the  machine  than  there  used  to  be  by  hand,  and 
similarly  quilted  linings  and  such  things  are  much 
more  generally  used. 

Their  health  is  good  ;  they  are  seldom  absent  from 
work  for  more  than  half  a  day  noAV  and  then  ;  that 
is  generally  said  to  be  a  sick  headache,  but,  as  our 
forewoman  says,  it  usually  means  either  a  bonnet  or 
a  dress  to  make  at  home,  or  a  little  dissipation  over 
night.    They  are  usually  A'ery  Avell  in  the  interA-als. 

We  try,  and  I  think  succeed  tolerably  well,  to 
have  none  but  well  conducted  respectable  girls  in 
our  employ.  Perhaps  our  greatest  safeguard  is  in 
the  girls  themselves,  for,  if  any  improper  character 
Avere  to  get  into  the  work-room,  they  would  be  sure 
to  take  means  to  let  the  forewoman  know  and  get 
her  out  again. 


143.  Mrs.   ,  mantle  maker.  —  The  hours  in 

Brighton  are  not  very  long,  even  at  the  fashion- 
able dress-makers'.  Where  they  Avork  longest  is 
at  places  just  beloAV  the  first  class  houses.  At  one 
of  that  kind  a  relative  of  mine  Avorked  a  short 
time  ago  from  9  a.m.  till  11  and  12  p.m.  for  some 
weeks.  They  had  a  good  business  all  the  year  round. 
There  were  a  few  residents  ;  my  relative  Avas  a 
day-Avorker.  Her  health  suffered  so  much  that  she 
left,  and  Avent  to  mantle-making.  Everybody  re- 
marked hoAV  much  better  she  was  after  she  had  been 
at  that  for  a  few  months.  It  was  all  the  hours  of 
work  Avith  her,  because  the  Avork-room  at  the  dress- 
makers' Avas  a  very  nice  one,  and  everything  else  was 
comfortable. 


[144.  A  dress-maker  and  milliner  who  has  an 
extensive  business  in  Brighton  gave  me 
the  following  information  : — ] 

It  is  the  exception,  I  believe,  for  either  milliners 
or  dress-makers  in  Brighton  to  have  more  than  three 
or  four  residents  ;  a  first  hand  and  an  ajaprentice  or 
two  at  the  most.  Some  come  doAvn  from  London  and 
stay  in  the  house  only  for  the  season,  but  no  one 
would  have  more  than  one  or  two  such. 

I  never  alloAV  any  AA'ork  after  half-past  nine  at  night 
in  the  season.  You  may  be  quite  satisfied  that  from 
8  A.M.  to  9.30.  or  10  p.m.  are  the  extreme  of  our  season 
Avork  in  Brighton,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, and  Avork  Avill  often  be  over  by  8.30  and  9  p.m. 
In  my  opinion,  long  hours  are  usually  owing  as  much 
to  a  Avant  of  system  in  mistresses  as  to  anything  ;  they 
often  neglect  to  put  their  orders  in  hand  at  once,  and 
stay  in  their  show-rooms  instead  of  personally  attend- 
ing as  much  as  they  can  to  the  Avork-rooms. 

Girls  often  come  down  to  us  from  Loudon  thoroughly 
prostrated  l)y  their  Avork  in  the  season  there  ;  they 
hope  to  recruit  themselves  by  the  air  here,  and  do  so, 
but  at  our  expense  sometimes.  There  is  noAV  a  young 
lady  from  a  fashionable  London  house,  Avho  has  had  a 
situation  all  this  autumn  in  Brighton,  and  she  has 
never  been  able  to  get  up  once  to  breakfast,  since  she 
has  been  here. 

One  great  mistake  some  employers  make  is  to  keep 
girls  at  their  Avork  for  certain  fixed  hours,  whether 
there  is  AVork  to  do  or  not,  merely  because  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  house.  Nothing  is,  I  believe,  more  dis- 
jjiriting  to  them.  They  work  Avith  twice  the  energy 
Avhen  there  is  need  for  it,  if  they  have  some  relaxation 
at  other  times. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  any  system  of  inspection  would 
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re  suit  in  our  employing  only  day -workers  as  a  g;eneral 
rule.  I  should,  as  it  is,  very  much  prefer  to  do  so,  if 
I  could  get  the  class  of  girls  that  I  want  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent those  whom  it  suits  us  to  employ  as  first  and 


second  hands  will  not  come  to  us,  unless  they  can  live 
in  the  house.  This  is  much  more  widely  ajjplicable 
to  London  business,  where  so  many  more  reside  on 
the  premises. 


145.  I  also  visited  several  other  millinery  and  dress-making  establishments,  including  those  of 
Mrs.  Ade,  Mile.  Arnould,  Madame  Devy,  Mrs.  Henderson,  Miss  Jordan,  Madame  Mercier, 
Mr.  Pocock,  and  others,  and  had  in  all  cases  inter\'iews  with  the  principals  or  their  representa- 
tives. From  my  conversation  with  them,  and  with  young  persons  who  had  worked  for  some  of 
them,  and  others,  it  appeared  that  the  usual  hours  of  work  in  the  season  were  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
8.30  P.M.;  working  beyond  the  12  hours  being  of  rare  occurrence,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  an 
extra  hour  was  not  unusual,  and  very  seldom  reaching  to  the  extent  of  two  hours'  overtime. 
Once  or  twice  in  some  seasons  some  had  been  at  work  from  8.30  a.ji.  to  12  p.m.  ;  in  one  house 
they  considered  that  the  work  Avas  continued  for  about  10  nights  in  the  season  till  about  11  p.m. 
from  8.30  a.ji.,  but  only  a  portion  of  those  employed  would  be  sitting  up  on  each  night,  and  not 
for  more  than  two  nights  consecutively.  Occasions  had  arisen  on  which  work  had  been  continued 
throughout  an  estabhshment  till  a  very  late  hour,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  when  the  mourning  orders  had  at  one  house  kept  all  at  work  from  8.30  a.m. 
till  2  the  next  morning  for  one  night,  and  till  past  12  for  the  night  preceding;  but  such  Avork 
was  altogether  exceptional. 

Some  of  the  work-rooms  Avere  overcrowded  and  very  insufficiently  provided  Avith  means  ot 
ventilation,  the  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person  in  one  of  the  largest  being  only  120,  and  this 
without  any  contrivance  beyond  the  ordinary  doors,  windoAvs,  and  chimneys,  for  letting  fresh  air 
enter  or  foul  air  escape.  In  another  work-room,  of  a  person  in  a  smaller  way  of  business,  the 
cubic  feet  per  head  were  under  112,  Avhen  the  room  had  11,  its  full  complement  of  Avorkpeople  in 
busy  times.  Here,  there  Avere  one  door,  one  AvindoAv,  and  one  chimney;  -everything,  hoAvever, 
was  very  clean,  and  the  proprietor,  of  whom  I  had  from  an  unexceptionable  source  a  high 
character  for  kindness  and  liberal  treatment,  quite  unconscious,  from  pure  ignorance,  of  any 
shortcoming  in  respect  of  A^entilation,  showed  me  her  room  with  a  pride  in  every  other  particular 
quite  justifiable. — H.  W.  L.] 


Dress-makers, 

&c. 

Brighton. 
Mr.H.W.Lord. 


HASTINGS. 


146.  Mr,  Turner,  Castle  Street,  Hastings. — The 
best  season  in  Hastings  is  from  about  September 
to  Easter,  four  or  five  months  ;  but  there  is  no 
pressure  anywhere  of  a  serious  kind.  We  are  not  so 
much  in  the  dress-making  ourseh^es,  as  in  the  mil- 
linery and  mantles,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  long  hours 
Avould  go  on  even  in  private  dress-makers'  establish- 
ments without  our  knowing  it.  Our  OAvn  hours  are  from 
8.30  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  or  8  p.m.  sometimes.  I  have  just 
learned  that  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  would  be  the  utmost 
even  at  a  priA^ate  house,  Avhere  they  haA^e  the  greatest 
drive  from  business  pressure,  except  perhaps  they 
may  be  a  little  later  on  Saturday.  Tavo  of  my  present 
hands  were  there  for  four  years  ;  10  or  a  dozen,  they 
tell  me,  are  the  most  employed  there,  and  that  is  the 
largest  in  the  toAvn.  I  Avas  prepared  to  find  the  hours 
longer  there,  for  these  girls  complained  "of  them,  when 
they  came  to  me,  but  you  hear  what  it  amounts  to.  I 
should  say  that  no  one  here  has  more  than  20  in  their 
work-rooms  ;  Ave  never  exceed  16. 

We  can't  get  apprentices  ;  Ave  have  had  but  one  in 
the  last  five  years,  she  Avas  an  out-door  apprentice. 
We  have  at  one  time  advertised  by  bills  for  three 
months,  and  had  no  application.  They  can  in  fact  do 
better  in  other  occupations  here,  and  they  knoAv  it. 
The  milliners  are  rather  superior  as  a  class  to  the 
dress-makers  ;  they  have  10s.  a  Aveek  and  their 
dinner  and  tea ;  the  dress-makers  have  Ss.  and  9*. 
and  their  tea  only  ;  the  average  rateof  Avage  for  them 
will  be  7s.  6c?.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  them  on 
through  the  dull  time  for  fear  of  not  getting  them  in 
the  busy  season,  when  they  are  Avanted.  There  are 
only  a  few  millinery  and  dress-making  establishments 
at  St.  Leonard's  ;  they  Avould  not  be  so  liable  even  as 
those  in  Hastings  to  work  late. 


them.  They  iirc  usually  apprenticed  at  12  or  14 
years  old,  for  tAvo  years,  Avithout  premium. 

Improvers  and  assistants  are  as  a  rule  boarded  but 
not  lodged  ;  a  good  dress-maker  Avill  have  Is.  6d.  a 
day  and  her  board,  dinner  and  tea  that  is.  We  take 
two  or  three  extra  out-door  hands  in  the  season. 

In  the  Avork-room  Ave  are  not  more  than  an  hour 
later  on  Saturday  tlian  on  other  nights,  and  even  that 
is  not  usual. 


147.  3Ir.  Spencer,  High  Street,  Hastings. — Our 
season  lasts  about  six  weeks  twice  a  year,  in  May 
and  in  October  ;  our  hours  then  are  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  8  P.M.  ;  Ave  Avere  not  later  than  9  p. sr.  all  this 
last  season  ;  betAveen  seasons  they  leave  at  7  or  7.30. 
We  have  20  milliners  and  dress-makers  noAV,  only 
four  of  whom  are  residents  ;  the  apprentices  all  live 
at  home  and  go  home  to  dinner ;  we  have  nine  of 


c. 


Hastings. 

Silk  Mercer*, 
&c. 


[148.  The  folloAving  information  was  given  me 
by  tvv^o  highly  respectable  and  trustworthy 
persons  who  Avished  me  not  to  mention 
their  names : — ] 

Most  dress-makers  in  Hastings  are  day- workers  ; 
there  are  not  usually  more  than  from  5  to  10  in 
one  place.  Their  latest  time  is  half-past  9  or  10 
at  night,  from  8  or  8.30  in  the  morning.  Their 
mothers  complain  of  their  having  to  come  home  so 
late  ;  that  is  on  Saturday  more  especially  ;  now 
and  then  they  may  be  a  little  later,  but  it  is  rare. 
The  early  closing  movement  is  not  as  well  observed 
in  the  toAvn  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Fitter,  the  jJresent 
Secretary  of  the  Association  in  London,  Avas  here. 

The  girls  are  generally  kindly  treated,  and  have 
good  work-rooms.  There  was  one  case  to  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  the  Avork-room  is  concerned.  It  Avas  a  long 
narroAV  loAV-pitched  out-building,  very  cold  in  Avinter 
and  very  hot  in  summer  ;  in  some  parts  the  top  could 
be  touched  with  your  hand, — a  girl's  hand,  that  is  to 
say, — as  you  stood  on  the  floor.  They  were  much  too 
closely  packed  at  times,  and  were  always  leaving  ill  ; 
they  suffered  from  bronchitis  and  consumption.  We 
have  peculiar  means  of  knowing  this  to  be  true.  All 
else  there,  food  and  treatment,  Avas  good.  The  above 
case,  no  doubt,  is  quite  exceptional  ;  Avhether  it  is  so 
still  I  do  not  know ;  it  Avas  so  two  years  ago. 

[I  visited  the  establishment  where  this  state 
of  things  was  said  to  have  existed,  but  found 
the  loom  had  been  for  some  time  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  present  work- 
rooms Avere  unobjectionable.] 


SWANSEA,  SOUTHAMPTON,  DOVER. 

149.  3Iiss  K.  (Bristol). — I  was  at  a  draper's  at     used  to  be  at  it  for  weeks  and  weeks  from  8  a.ax.  till 
Swansea,  where  they  made  millinery  and  mantles  on     11  and  12  at  night  for  most,  if  not  for  all.  the  nights  of 
the  premises  ;  there  Avere  too  few  for  the  work  ;  they     the  week  ;  they  were  often  very  late  on  Saturdays. 
2.  R 


Swansea, 
Southampton, 
Dover. 
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Dress-makers, 
&c. 

Swansea, 
Southampton, 
DoTer. 

Mr.H,W.Lord. 


I  have  information  of  them  to  within  three  months  of 
this  time ;  they  have  not  altered ;  the  apprentices 
were  as  late  as  the  others. 


150.  Miss  (at  Mr.  Michell's,  London).— I 

have  worked  at  Southampton  in  millinery  houses  ; 
the  busiest  months  there  are  May  and  June  ;  the 
usual  hours  there  are  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  the 
longest  I  ever  worked  was  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.i\r. ; 
that  happened  t"hree  or  four  times  in  the  two  months. 


The  drapers  there  are  late  on  Saturdays,  not  only 
in  the  shop,  but  the  work-rooms  ;  I  mean  by  late 
about  10,  they  are  not  later  than  8  usually. 


151.  Miss 
at  milliners 


—  (at  Mr.  Michell's). — I  have  worked 
Dover  ;  they  are  busy  there  from 
October  to  April  ;  but  seldom  much  after  7  p.m.  from 
8.30  A.M.  ;  now  and  then  they  worked  till  9,  or,  per- 
haps, 10  ;  that  is  the  very  latest. 


ManlVe  Makers. 
London. 


[The  following  witness,  who  had  recently 
given  up  a  hrst-rate  and  long  established 
business  in  a  fashionable  watering  place  as 
a  private  dress-maker,  desired  that  her 
name  should  not  appear,] 


152.  Miss- 


-I  believe  that  I  always  went  on  a 


different  principle  to  most  people,  where  I  carried  on 
my  business,  and  as  it  might  be  thought  that  I  was 
setting  myself  up  to  teach  them,  I  had  rather  not  have 
my  name  mentioned.    There  was  a  time  years  ago, 

when  I  worked  late,  as  all  dress-makers  did  in  , 

and  elsewhere  too  ;  I  believe  that  now  the  hours  are 
much  shorter  there  than  they  were,  but  for  the  10 
years  previous  to  my  retiring  I  think  my  hours  were 
shorter  than  most,  though  my  business  was  one  of 
the  best,  and  this  is  the  way  I  managed. 

I  never  employed  day-workers,  and  never  had  more 
than  10,  sometimes  7  or  8,  living  in  my  house,  but  I 
always  gave  out  the  Avhole  of  my  plain  sewing, 
skirts,  cloaks,  &c.,  mourning  as  well  as  others,  and  even 
had  my  trimmings  made  by  the  smaller  dress-makers 
in  the  place,  whom  I  knew  to  be  resj^ectable,  and  good 
workwomen  ;  very  much  of  my  millinery  I  used  to 
have  constantly  sent  down  in  large  cases  from  London, 
so  that,  in  fact,  Loudon  and    were  my  assis- 

tants.   By  these  means  I  kept  my  hours  down  to  12 


in  the  day  from  9  A.M.  to  9  p.m.,  but  I  could  not  have 
got  through  one  quarter  of  the  work  I  did  in  any 
other  way.  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
November  we  did,  I  should  say,  work  until  10  and 
11  often,  but  not  continually,  and  never  after  11, 
except,  perhaps,  for  a  very  extraordinary  mourning 
order  ;  that  sometimes  makes  it  necessary  to  Avork 
all  night  ;  I  had  not  done  so  for  the  three  years  last 
before  I  retired.  In  October  1862  I  had  a  large 
mourning  order  for  ladies,  who  were  to  attend  a 
funeral  :  I  had  at  that  time  another  mourning  and  a 
wedding  order  in  hand  ;  so  I  had  to  refuse  the  second 
mourning  ;  but  those  ladies  stili  came  to  me.  Other 
orders  I  have  often  refused,  but  have,  I  think,  lost 
very  few,  if  any,  by  doing  so. 

I  should  say  that  in  a  good  dress-making  business 
you  might  fairly  expect  to  have  to  sit  up  for  all  one 
night  every  six  months  on  a  pressing  mourning 
order. 

My  young  jieople  were  really  like  my  own  family, 
for  the  most  affectionate  feeling  always  existed  be- 
tween us.  I  am  afraid  I  spoilt  them  at  last,  for  I 
used  to  have  letters  from  those  who  left  me,  com- 
plaining of  the  work  iu  other  places,  which  was  cer- 
tainly no  more,  indeed  not  nearly  so  much,  as  I  had 
undergone  as  a  young  woman,  but  I  was  always  blest 
with  very  good  health. 


MANTLE  MAKERS,  LONDON. 
153.  Mr.  Putt,  1,  Duke  Street,  Portland  Place, 


Mr, 

I  have  for  many  years  taken  out  the  mantle-making 
for  several  large  firms  at  the  West  End.  My  business 
includes  the  making  of  jackets  and  other  similar 
articles  of  ladies'  apparel.  There  are  many  other 
employers  of  labour  in  this  business  at  this  end  of 
London  ;  I  dare  say  that  they  employ  more  than  a 
thousand  persons,  all  of  whom  with  a  few  exceptions 
are  women.  There  are  also  great  numbers  similarly 
employed  in  the  City  for  wholesale  houses. 

The  workpeople  do  not  reside  on  the  premises,  but 
are  diiy-workers.  I  jjay  by  the  piece,  but  usually  in 
this  part  of  London  they  are  still  paid  by  the  day. 
When  I  commenced  in  1851,  I  found  the  average 
Aveekly  wages  of  a  day-worker  to  be  9s.  I  wished 
always  to  have  the  best  hands,  and  began  by  giving 
12s.  a  week  ;  but  that  did  not  answer,  so  I  adopted 
a  system  of  piece  work,  calculating  from  my  own 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work  that  a  fair  average 
worker  might  earn  3s.  a  day  if  she  liked.  My  general 
principle  is  to  give  two-thirds  of  what  I  receive. 
You  shall  see  the  result  for  yourself ;  here  are  the 
wage  books  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them.  Here  is 
one  women  of  45  who  earns  13s.  on  an  average  ; 
another,  who  has  a  learner  to  help  her,  is  earning  25s., 
a  portion  of  that  goes  to  the  learner.  This  one  is  our 
fastest  worker  ;  she  earns  1  /.  3s.  6rf.  by  herself ;  her 
age  is  about  30.  Most  of  them  work  two  together, 
earning  as  you  see  from  1/.  Is.  to  1/.  18s.  and  21.  Is. 
between  them.  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  system  of 
partners  working  together  in  order  to  make  payment 
by  the  piece  succeed.  When  payment  is  by  the  day, 
any  number  can  at  any  time  be  put  upon  a  particular 
job  that  requires  to  be  finished  at  once  ;  but  that 
would  involve  endless  complications  in  payment  for 
piece  ATOrk,  so  I  adopted  this  as  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  to  ensure  the  pressing  orders  being  got  out  of  hand 
quickly.  I  always  make  two,  who  are  equal  workers 
go  together.  They  have  to  provide  their  own  sewings, 
thread,  &c.,  out  of  their  earnings  ;  that  averages  from 
Qd.  to  Is.  a  week.  Plenty  come  here  to  work  Avho 
don't  earn  Is.  a  day   I  don't  let  them  stay  long,  you  may 


be  sure.  Some  are  really  ignorant  and  useless,  they 
can't  work  fast  or  well.  I  have  tried  to  teach  some 
myself,  but  they  "  are  not  going  to  be  taught  by  a 
man,"  they  say.  Others  come  merely  as  a  blind,  never 
caring  how  much  they  earn  by  their  needle  ;  they 
have  other  ways  of  getting  their  living.  Why,  I  have 
been  accosted  at  night  on  the  pavement  by  some  of 
them  within  a  week  of  my  discharging  them.  There 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  good  hands,  scarcely 
1  in  10  is  worth  keeping  ;  some  come  Avith  a  double 
knock  and  a  veil  and  parasol,  who  cannot  hem  a  pocket 
handkerchief ;  but  by  a  real  good  honest  industrious 
Avoman  as  good  a  week's  wage  can  be  earned  at  our 
Avork,  as  at  any  Avork  in  London.  Here  are  two 
Avho  earned  over  a  pound  last  w^ek  at  quite  common 
work.  Some  have  put  by,  and  even  lent  out  money  at 
ii^terest. 

My  number  varies  from  20  to  35  according  to  the 
time  of  year.  We  have  two  seasons,  each  of  about 
three  months,  from  April  to  June,  and  from  September 
to  November.  Some  are  constantly  employed  by  me, 
some  work  here  for  a  season,  and  never  come  again  ; 
many  migrate  like  birds  of  passage  from  the  City  to 
our  end  of  town  and  back  again  ;  for  their  busy  season 
is  much  of  it  in  our  dull  time. 

Very  few  are  under  20  years  old.  I  should  say 
young  ones  would  not  have .  enough  stuff  in  them  for 
me,  Avould  not  "  mean  Avork,"  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to 
Avork  fast  enough,  and  well  enough,  for  my  puri^ose. 
Most  of  those  Avho  work  for  me  have  been  driven  by 
some  unforeseen  necessity  to  do  so,  widows,  orphans, 
or  Avives  forsaken  by  their  husbands. 

I  do  all  my  cutting  out  myself  Others  have  several 
forewomen  and  cutters  out,  so  they  can  employ  more 
hands  than  I  ;  several  have  50  or  60,  I  believe. 
Machines  are  not  used  so  much  by  those  who  make 
for  the  retail  trade  in  the  West  End.  They  are  useful 
for  such  work  as  the  binding  of  waterproof  cloaks  ;  but 
for  most  of  our  superior  work  Ave  could  do  A'ery  Avell 
without  them.  I  have  tAvo,  but  only  ohe  in  use. 
They  do  very  Avell  for  the  country  trade  and  the 
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ticketing  shops.  All  that  we  want  them  for  is  just 
to  do  the  slavery  part,  the  common  stitching,  for  the 
workpeople. 

Our  hours  are  from  8  to  8  ;  they  very  seldom  stay 
later,  and  often  don't  come  much  before  9  a.m.  They 
wouldn't  come  till  11,  if  I  did  not  make  them,  and 
they  would  burn  the  gas  on  till  10  or  11  at  night. 
But  in  our  good  fine  work  more  can  be  done  in  an 
hour  of  daylight  than  an  hour  and  a  half  of  gas-light. 
The  machinist  leaves  at  7  p.m. 

The  only  thing  their  health  suffers  from  is  cold  and 
toothache  ;  they  are  obliged  to  leave  the  work-room 


very  often,  10  and  20  times  a  day,  to  fetch  their  irons  Mantle  Makers, 
or  to  take  their  work  to  the  machine,  and  for  one 
thing  or  another,  and  so  get  into  draughts  in  the 
passage. 

I  make  no  fixed  charge  or  deduction  for  the  help 
which  the  machine  gives  them.  I  pay  them  less  for 
their  work  according  to  my  view  of  the  value  of  it  in 
each  case. 

'  [153a.  The  machinist,  who  had  worked  for  four 
years,  told  me  that  her  eyes  were  not  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  work,  and  that  her 
health  was  very  good.] 


London. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


c. 


Mr.  Kent,  Fitzroy  Square. 


It  is  far  better  than  going  home  through  the 


154.  Miss  S  ,  forewoman.  —  Our  hours  are 

from  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  on  Saturdays  work  is 
over  at  4  p.m.  ;  the  average  wages  10s.  or  12s. 
with  tea.  I  think  that  the  same  system  is  very 
generally  followed  among  all  mantle-makers  for 
West  End  houses.  In  all  but  a  few  cases  they 
pay  by  the  week  and  not  by  the  piece.  I  think 
payment  by  the  week  is  better  ;  it  is  not  so  driving 
as  piece  work,  besides  which  piece  workers  have  often 
to  wait  so  much  longer  in  the  morning  for  their 
work,  and  consequently  have  to  work  later  at  it  to 
gain  a  living  ;  they  do  not  stay  later  in  their  work- 
rooms, but  take  it  home  after  hours. 

The  times  of  pressure  occur  twice  in  the  year,  in 
early  spring  and  autumn,  and  last  for  about  two  months 
each  time.  Most  mantle-makers  take  on  more  hands 
then,  twice  as  many  as  they  have  in  the  slack  times  ; 
we  have  certainly  more  than  twice  as  many  in  those 
four  months  than  at  other  times.  By  that  means  we 
are  enabled  to  let  them  go  always  at  the  usual  hour, 
8  P.M.,  or  a  little  after.  We  have  about  40  in  those 
times,  all  are  day -workers.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
who  work  for  mantle-makers  live  on  the  premises. 

Where  they  don't  take  on  so  many  extra  hands, 
those  whom  they  have  must  work  later  ;  they  will 
not  usually  stay,  but  take  two  or  three  hours'  work 
home  Avith  them  ;  that  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
season. 

streets  late  at  night. 

As  we  get  slack,  dress-makers  get  very  busy  ;  so 
most  of  the  good  workers  who  are  not  kept  on  by 
mantle-makers  find  employment  for  perhaps  two 
months  more  at  that.  What  becomes  of  the  rest,  if 
they  have  no  home  to  go  to,  I  cannot  say. 

Mantle-makers  sometimes  take  out-door  apprentices, 
they  are  generally  bound  for  two  years  at  about  14  ; 
we  have  had  them  as  young  as  12.  We  pay  them 
from  the  first  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  take  no  premium. 
After  their  time  is  up,  if  they  stay,  we  give  8s.  a  week 
for  the  first  three  months,  and  9s.  for  the  next  three 
or  6  months  ;  and  then  they  will  earn  the  regular 
wages.  All  are  not  so  well  off  as  to  the  premium  and 
wages  during  the  term  as  ours  are. 

Machinists  are  not  specially  apprenticed ;  they  often 
pay  10s.  6d.  or  so  for  a  certain  number  of  lessons  from 
the  makers  or  seller  of  the  machines,  or  go  to  places 
where  they  have  a  great  many  machines  at  work, 
pay  a  small  sum,  and  give  their  work'  for  a  time  for 
nothing. 

It  is  said  that  machine  woik  is  bad  for  them  after 
some  time.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  no  machinist 
can  go  on  after  seven  years.  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
gentlemen  coming  into  the  work-room  and  talking 
about  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  known,  in  my  own 
experience,  any  have  to  give  it  up  because  of  their 
health  suffering,  nor  have  I  found  that  they  sicken 
any  sooner  than  the  rest,  who  are  employed  at  ordi- 


nary needlework.    But  they  are  not  strong  as  a  class, 
whether  they  work  at  machine  or  at  the  needle  only. 

Those  who  work  over  the  river  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hoxton  and  that  way  make  for  the  whole- 
sale City  houses.  They  are  quite  a  different  class 
from  ours.    So  is  their  work  and  I  believe  their  pay. 

1 55.  A  machinist  at  Mr.  Kent's. — I  have  worked 
a  machine  for  five  years,  and  I  don't  think  I  show  any 
symptoms  of  breaking-up  yet.  I  expect  to  last  a  good 
deal  more  than  two  years  longer  at  it.  It  just  tires 
me,  that  is  all.  If  we  work  longer  than  usual,  I  do 
get  very  tired  and  ache,  as  if  I  had  been  for  a  long 
walk.  Sometimes  I  have  gone  on  till  10  p.m.,  that 
is  very  fatiguing  ;  I  have  observed,  after  that,  my 
hands  and  arms  in  a  tremble  for  some  time,  but  never 
felt  unable  to  lie  on  my  side-  or  go  to  sleep.  But  I 
never  worked  more  than  once  in  a  week  till  10  p.m., 
and  that  would  only  happen  two  or  three  times  in  a 
season.  If  it  went  on  for  several  nights  together  like 
that,  it  would  be  very  bad  indeed. 

[156.  Another  machinist  here  told  me  that  she 
never  felt  better  than  when  at  machine 
work ;  she  thought  it  suited  her  better  than 
sitting  still  with  her  needle.    She  had  used 
a  sewing  machine  for  four  years.  Three 
girls  in  the  work-room  stated  to  me  that 
they  preferred  working  on  black  to  either 
white  or  scarlet,  if  the  light  was  good, 
because  it  was  much  less  dazzling.  They 
said  that  none  in  the  room  had  weak  eyes : 
and  when  I  mentioned  the  alleged  effect 
of  working  "  black  on  black  "  in  the  case 
of  shoebinders,  remarked  at  once  that 
theirs  was  not     niggling  work  "  as  that 
was.— H.W.L.] 
157.  Mrs.  Kent  informed  me  that  the  machinists 
were  paid  18s.  a  week  ;  she  thought  that  when  they 
were  "  driven  "  to  get  through  as  much  as  could 
possibly  be  done  in  the  day,  even  though  the  only 
"  driving  "  might  be  the  desire  to  earn  as  much  as 
•possible  in  the  time,  their  healths  would  suffer  from 
the  constant  application.    Those  in  her  own  employ 
had  from  time  to  time  to  stop  in  order  to  wind  their 
own  shuttle  wheels.    In  some  places  little  girls  were 
employed  to  do  that  for  them,  in  which  case,  though 
they  would  get  through  more  work,  and  so,  being 
paid  by  the  piece,  earn  moi'e,  they  had  not  the  J^d- 
vantage  of  the  change  of  motion.    She  had  a  servant 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  workrooms 
clean,  and  seeing  after   the   dinners,  which  were 
cooked  or  warmed  for  them  in  the  kitchen.    The  rooms 
were  swept  every  day,  and  "  scrubbed  "  once  a  week. 
[In  the  matter  of  cleanliness  they  certainly 
presented  a  great  contrast  to  some,  which  an 
equally  unexpected  visit  had  brought  under 
my  notice  in  other  districts. — H.W.L.] 


158.  Miss  Spencer,  Dean  Street,  Soho. 


We  take  part  of  the  outwork  of  two  large  firms  in 
Regent  Street ;  chiefly  the  cloaks,  but  some  skirts  also. 
All  our  hands  are  day-workers.  The  lowest  wage  we  pay 
is  9s.  a  week  ;  assistants  have  that ;  cutiers  out  have 
from  14s.  to  16s.,  and  machinists  16s.  a  week.  They 
all  have  their  tea  found  them.  Their  day  is  from 
8  A.M.  to  8  P.M.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  they  bring 
their  dinner  with  them,  and  can  have  it  warmed  in  the 
kitchen.    If  they  work  after  8  p.m.,  they  are  paid 


R  2 


extra,  2d.  an  hour  instead  of  \\d.,  which  is  the  rate 
of  the  day's  pay  ;  and  also  have  supper  given  them, 
if  they  work  after  9  p.m.  The  machinist's  day  is  from 
9  A.M.  to  7  P.M. 

We  have  20  or  30  who  work  for  us  all  the  year 
round,  and  in  our  times  of  pressure  we  have  15  or  20 
more.  Some  have  been  10  and  12  years  with  us  ; 
others  come  and  go  after  a  few  weeks.  Our  regular 
staff  consists  of  veiy  respectable  people,  but  we  are 
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Mantle  Makers,  obliged  often  to  take  on  hands  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  and  they  are  occasionally  not  what  they 
should  be.  If  we  hear  of  anything  wrong  we  do 
Mr.H.W.Lord.        allow  them  to  stay.    No  doubt  the  indoor  resi- 

  dents  in  houses  of  business  are  as  a  class  socially  and 

morally  superior  to  the  outdoor  day-workers  who  find 
employment  in  places  like  ours. 

Our  times  of  pressure  occur  twice  in  the  year,  and 
last  from  two  to  three  months  each  time  ;  we  are  n»w 
(November)  working  13  hours  a  day,  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.,  that  is  to  say  ;  it  is  very  rare  for  any  to  work 
longer  than  that.  Perhaps  five  or  six  of  them  stop 
once  a  month  in  our  season  till  1 1  p.m.  to  finish  some 
particular  order. 

Some  of  our  work-rooms  are  unfortunately  small 
and  close  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  those  who  work 
in  the  worst  of  them,  prefer  them  to  the  larger  one, 
though  that  is  far  more  wholesome.  Most  of  them 
manage  to  get  a  little  change  of  air  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  They  stay  for  a  week  or  fortnight  with 
friends  in  the  country.  Their  health  is  generally 
good.  If  they  get  wet  in  coming  here  in  the  morning, 
they  hang  their  things  to  dry  in  the  kitchen  ;  most 
have  a  change  oi  boots  here  and  if  it  is  very  wet, 
they  bring  a  second  pair  of  stockings  with  them.  The 
hours  of  all  businesses  like  ours  have  been  less  since 
the  Early  Closing  movement. 

159.  Miss  Latigliorne. — I  have  always  been  a  day- 
worker  at  mantle-making.  I  worked  at  two  other 
places  besides  this  ;  at  one  tliere  were  about  18  in 
the  season.  I  was  there  for  three  years  and  a  half ; 
they  kept  on  their  old  hands  tlu  l  e  out  of  the  season, 
about  six  tliat  would  be.  I  was  always  kept  on. 
Our  usual  day  was  from  8  a.m.  to  %\  p.m.  We  used  to 
leave  off  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  worked  the  extra 
half  hour  on  other  days  to  make  that  up.  Sometimes 


we  liad  to  begin  at  6  a.m.  or  to  go  on  till  1 1  p.m.  ; 
of  course  we  had  extra  pay  then.  In  one  week  we' 
worked  for  three  days  from  6  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.,  but  we 
did  not  do  so  again.  We  very  seldom  had  more  than 
two  hours  extra  work ;  and  even  that  was  only  in  the 
seasons  and  not  very  often.  My  wages  were  raised 
twice- there  ;  I  had  lis.  a  Aveek  when  I  left.  That 
M^as  West  End  work. 

I  have  also  worked  at  a  similar  place  in  the  City, 
where  they  took  in  work  for  large  houses.  Our 
ordinary  hours  were  the  same  ;  but  we  were  not  so 
comfortable.  We  were  paid  by  the  piece,  and  had  to 
find  our  own  tea  and  our  cotton,  so  we  did  not  earn 
very  much  more  at  that  than  at  day-work,  and  had 
oftener  to  work  over  hours  ;  sometimes  we  worked 
from  7  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  I  prefer  day-work  to  piece- 
work ;  there  is  a  certain  fixed  sum  then,  which 
you  are  sure  of.  In  piece-work  the  best  work,— that 
which  is  paid  highest  I  mean, — is  given  to  some 
favourite  and  the  others  get  jealous.  There  were 
50  hands  at  this  place  in  the  season,  and  15  or  more 
were  always  there. 

We  never  know  much  about  what  each  other  is 
earning.  When  my  wages  have  been  raised,  I  have 
been  told  to  say  nothing  about  it,  for  fear  that  the 
older  hands  might  be  aggrieved  by  a  younger  one 
having  more  than  they. 

At  some  places  where  they  work  by  the  piece,  a 
charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  machine.  The 
employer  pays  the  machinist  ;  but  each  worker  pays 
so  much  for  what  she  takes  to  be  done  Ijy  her  ;  that 
goes  into  the  employer's  pocket.  No  doubt  they 
could  do  it  all  by  hand  if  they  liked  ;  but  it  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  to  have  certain  parts  done  by 
machine. 


160.  Mrs.  Mooney,  Great  Pulteney  Street. 


For  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  had  22  employed 
here,  but  work  has  fallen  off  all  of  a  sudden,  and  to- 
day I  have  none.  It  always  begins  to  be  dull  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  but  this  is  worse  than  usual. 
I  only  employ  day-workers,  and  never  pay  them  less 
than  12*.  a  week,  nor  work  longer  than  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  P.M.  What  I  can't  get  done  in  that  time  I  give 
out.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  working  more  than  an 
hour  after  our  usual  time,  and  that  is  very  rare.  But 
I  know,  as  you  say,  that  many  in  our  business  go  on 


often  till  10  p.m.  from  8  A.M.,  and  no  doubt  9s.  is 
much  more  general  than  1 2s.  in  the  skirt  and  mantle- 
making.  However,  mantle-makers'  hours  are  nothing 
to  what  my  girls  tells  me  of  dress-makers  where  they 
have  been.  It  seems  no  unusual  thing  to  work  till 
1  and  2  a.m.  for  several  nights  together.  I  have  a 
great  friend  now  at  Madame  Elise's  ;  they  are  much 
better  there  than  in  many  places,  indeed  they  very 
rarely  work  after  11  p.m.,  and  she  thinks  that  none 
could  be  kinder  and  better  than  they  are. 


161.  Mr.  Evans,  Old  Change, 


A  large  number  of  young  women,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
300  in  the  season,  and  about  half  that  number  now,  are 
employed  upon  my  premises  in  mantle-making.  I  do 
not,  however,  employ  them  myself  directly  ;  the  whole 
of  the  three  upper  floors  of  this  building  is  let  to  two 
men,  who  make  for  me  exclusively  ;  they  hire  and 
pay  the  work-people,  and  I  pay  them  for  what  they 
produce,  not  a  salary,  nor  a  per-centage,  but  deal  with 
them  simply  as  middlemen  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  work  is  done  on  my  own  premises,  which 
I  have  had  arranged  expressly  for  the  convenience 
of  business,  and  the  comfort  of  the  hands. 

The  rooms  are  large,  airy,  and  clean  ;  waterclosets 
are  attached  on  each  floor  ;  they  have  an  American 
stove  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  each  pays  the  attendant 
Irf.  a  week  for  looking  after  their  tea,  and  so  on. 

The  great  evil  of  the  mantle  trade  is  that  employ- 
ment is  not  constant  ;  with  us  it  is  more  so  perhaps 
than  in  many  places,  for  we  do  a  very  large  business, 
employing  on  and  off  the  premises  more  than  1,000 
hands  ;  indeed  we  make  over  half  a  million  mantles  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Those  who  work  here  have 
full  employment  for  about  9  months  in  the  12  ;  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  and  from  the  10th 
of  June  to  the  20th  of  July,  are  always  very  dull. 

We  do  much  more  of  our  work  by  machine  than 
most  do  ;  so  much  so,  that  very  nearly  one  half  of 
those  employed  here  are,  machine  hands  ;  one  conse- 
quence is  that  they  become  very  expert,  and  earn 
very  good  wages.  All  are  paid  by  the  piece.  In 
this  wage  book,  you  see,  good  machinists  are  earning 


their  23s.,  29s.,  and  some  even  33s.*  a  week,  and 
middling  hands  14s.  to  20s.  A  few,  who  make  trim- 
mings, are  paid  by  the  week  ;  they  have  20s.  a  week, 
v,^hile  they  are  employed  ;  they  would  not  stop  on 
lower  terms.  There  are,  however,  lots  of  loose  girls 
constantly  offering  themselves  for  employment,  who 
have  been  so  badly  taught  that  they  are  useless  and 
can  earn  nothing.  These  wages  are  earned  between 
9  A.M.  and  8  p.m.  ;  that  is  the  latest  hour  they  are 
ever  allowed  to  stay  ;  in  fact  it  does  no  good  to  keep 
them  later  ;  they  leave  earlier  when  we  are  not  busy. 
On  Saturday  they  leave  at  2  p.m. 

There  is  no  need  for  long  hours  with  us  ;  we  can 
turn  out  more  than  1,000  mantles  in  the  day,  taking 
one  kind  with  another,  without  any  special  pressure. 
We  have,  I  should  say,  very  few  under  18  years  old, 
for  we  require  experienced  hands. 

[162.  Mr.  Grocott,  the  holder  of  two  of  the 
three  rooms  referred  to,  stated  to  me  that 
no  good  hands  who  had  been  a  month 
there  ever  left,  except  to  get  married.  ^ 
He  also  informed  me  that  he  found  it 
easier  to  teach  the  use  of  a  machine  to  a 
girl  who  Avas  quite  ignorant  of  serving, 
than  one  who  had  the  little  knowledge 
generally  possessed  by  persons  in  their 
class  of  life,  who  tendered  themselves  as 
cofkpetent  seamstresses. 
The  rooms  seemed  fully  to  justify  Mr.  Evans' 
account  of  them.    That  gentleman  after- 


*  These  statements  were  verified  by  reference  to  the  rough  wage  book. — H.W.L. 
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wards  took  me  to  the  work-room  of  a 
person  in  a  neighbouring  street,  who  took 
outwork  from  him ;  this  he  stated  to  be  a 
very  fair  sample  of  such  places.  It  was  a 
long,  narrow,  low-pitched  room,  not  over 
clean,  with  seven  or  eight  machines  ranged 
along  the  front  wall  under  three  windows, 
tables  for  the  hand  workers  being  on  the. 
other  side ;  at  the  further  end  there  was 
a  small  fire-place  and  there  were  several 
gas  jets.  The  proprietor,  a  very  civil  re- 
spectable woman,  told  me  that  35  persons 


worked  there  in  the  season.    I  could  reach  Mantle  Makers. 

within  three  inches  of  the  ceiling,  as  I  stood   

upright;  the  width  was  12  feet,  and  the  London, 
length,  as  stepped  by  Mr.  Evans,  30  ft.;  Mr  H  W  Lord 

this,  on  a  liberal  measurement,  would  give     1  '-~  

under  80  cubic  feet  per  head.    The  hours  c. 

here  were  said  to  be  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 

or  9  P.M.  at  latest ;  good  machinists  earned 

2.5s.  and  27s.,  and  one  or  two  hand  braiders 

as  much;         was  the  ordinary  earning 

for  an  "  average  hand  worker." — H.W.L.] 


163.  Mrs.  B- 


Totteuliam   Court  Road.. 


I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  work  of  mantle- 
makers  in  City  houses  ;  for  some  years  I  was  fore- 
woman to  Mr.  M.,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  D.  of  Wood 
Street.  Girls  are  not  usuaUy  apprenticed  to  mantle- 
making  as  a  special  husiness  ;  anyone  who  lias  learnt 
dress-making  can  be  taught  enough  for  mantle-making 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  not  unusual  for  those  who  have 
worked  as  dress-makers  in  the  season  to  turn  to  mantle- 
making  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

At  the  West  End  mantle-makers  are  day-workers, 
and  earn  from  9s.  to  12s.  a  Aveek  ;  they  always  have 
their  tea  given  them  besides.  In  the  City  they  are 
generally  paid  by  the  piece  ;  they  earn  nioi'e  at  that, 
from  15s.  to  18s. 

Mantle-makers  do  not  make  much  overtime  ;  I 
should  say  that  they  never  work  after  10  p.m.  :  their 
usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Even  piece- 
workers do  not  work  after  10  p.m.,  and  day-workers 
would  not,  if  they  were  wanted  to,  except  perhaps 
now  and  then  for  a  short  time.  Daj^-workers  always 
have  their  hour  for  dinner  and  half  hour  for  tea,  the 
piece  workers  having  theirs  over  as  fast  as  they  can. 

We  had  about  40  girls,  where  I  was  last  ;  there 
were  seven  sewing  machines,  Ave  used  them  for  cloth 
mantles  ;  they  were  Thomas's,  Avhich  are  very  heavy. 
Machines  are  now  very  generally  used  for  all  but  the 
finishing,  that  is  to  say,  all  but  putting  the  collar  on, 
and  making  button  holes,  and  putting  sleeves  in.  This 
has  both  diminished  the  number  of  mantle-makers, 
and  caused  the  season  for  their  Avork  to  last  a  shorter 
time.  Machine  Avorkers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and 
earn  \l.  or  30s.  a  Aveek.  The  linisher  gets  2^d.  on 
every  mantle  she  finishes.  Sometimes  that  is  easily 
earned,  but  often  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Avork  for  it. 

I  think  that  the  health  of  the  girls  who  work  the 
sewing  machines  is  seriously  affected  by  their  employ- 
ment ;  certainly  that  is  so  not  only  Avith  girls  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  but  Avith  all  of  the  kind  Avhich 
we  have  in  good  houses,  Avho  are  not  strong  rough 
girls,  like  factory  or  St.  Giles's  girls,  for  instance. 
They  are  never  able  to  go  on  long,  not  for  several 
days  together,  Avithout  feeling  ill  ;  they  often  have  to 
be  absent,  sometimes  for  a  Avhole  day.  It  is  A^ery 
fatiguing, — the  position  is  so  constrained, — when  they 
AVork  all  day  ;  for  they  sit  Avith  their  back  bent  and 
head  leaning  close  over  their  work,  and  their  arms 
and  fingers  and  legs  all  Avork  at  once.  I  have  knoAvn 
girls,  after  working  hard  for  the  day  at  seAving 
machines,  have  all  their  limbs  in  motion, — in  a  tremble, 
as  it  Avere, — at  night.  It  may  be  that  their  ill  health 
may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  Avork- 
places.  Ours  Avas  not  at  all  good  ;  it  Avas  under- 
ground, and  we  had  to  burn  gas,  Avhich  made  it  very 
hot  and  unAvholesome.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  any  one, 
who  has  had  experience  in  machine  Avorking,  can  see 
these  effects  CA'ery  day.  In  some  cases  the  noise 
makes  them  deaf  beyond  recoA^ery. 

[I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  this  deafness, 
nor  has  any  other  person  whom  I  have  asked 
about  it.— H.  W.  L.] 

164.  3Iiss  Manford,  Spital  Square. — I  don't  think 
the  hours  in  the  work-rooms  of  those  who  take  out 
mantles  from  the  AA'holesale  houses  are  bad.  The 
rooms  themselves  are,  and  the  pay  is  miserable.  I 
have  Avorked,  and  also  been  forcAvomau  for  one  of  those 
mantle  men,  and  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  worst  ; 
he  had  work  from  very  good  houses  in  Wood  Street 
and  Cheapside.    He  said  other  men  Avent  and  underbid 

R 


him,  so  he  Avas  obliged  to  take  the  Avork  for  less,  and 
give  us  all  less.    I  believe  that  was  true. 

For  light  cloth  mantles  the  machinist  was  paid  6c?. 
a  dozen,  and  the  finishers  from  \\d.  to  6rf.  a  dozen, 
according  to  the  class.  There  is  always  quite  as  much 
to  be  got  out  of  the  low  priced  as  out  of  the  higher 
ones  ;  I  mean  that  a  Avoman  can  earn  as  much  out  of 
mantles  at  \\d.  a  dozen  as  at  6rf.  a  dozen,  because  she 
can  run  up  four  of  the  cheap  ones  in  the  time  it  takes 
her  to  do  one  of  the  others.  For  one  of  those  12 
yards  round  circular  cloaks  the  machinist  gets  9J.  a 
dozen..  The  Avorst  is  that  you  have  so  often  to  Avait 
for  your  work,  particularly  if  you  are  a  finisher,  and 
depend  on  the  machining. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  you  may  AVOrk  hard  from 
9  a.m.  to  81  P.M.,  allowing  for  meal  times,  and  get 
5s.  %d.  at  the  week's  end.  I  knoAV  places  where  even 
the  machinists  earn  only  from  5s.  to  9s.  a  Aveek. 
Where  I  have  been  forcAvoman,  I  haA^e  had  Avomen 
Avork  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  then  take  Avork  home, 
Avhich  I  knoAV  Avould  keep  them  up  more  than  half 
the  night,  and  be  glad  to  be  able  by  that  means  to  get 
a  sliilliug  from  me  for  the  Avhole  that  they  did  at  home. 

Those  rooms  are  very  dirty  and  crowded.  There 
were  30  Avomen  of  all  ages,  from  15  and  16  up  to  50 
and  60,  Avhere  I  AA^as  last.  It  Avas  a  Ioav  room,  and  so 
filthy  that  the  Avails  absolutely  shone  Avith  grease  ;  I 
should  not  think  it  could  ever  have  been  cleaned. 
There  Avere  several  gas  burners  ;  that  made  it  very  hot. 

Those  Avho  Avork  at  their  OAvn  homes  are  often  very 
wretched.  One  Avidow,  who  took  AVork  from  us,  had 
no  furniture  beyond  her  bed,  a  chair,  and  table,  and 
she,  I  know,  used  to  Avork  so  hard  that  she  had  only 
her  Sunday  mornings  for  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  and 
used  to  work  again  on  Sunday  evening. 

Stay-makers,  too,  are  often  very  badly  paid,  and  it 
is  A'ery  hard  work.  This  girl  is  a  finisher  of  stays  ; 
I  know  her  to  be  a  tolerably  quick  and  good  work- 
Avoman,  and  she  can  do  three  a  day,  or  a  little  over, 
of  this  kind,  for  which  slie  has  Z\d,  each. 

Girls  are  very  often  taught  machinijig  by  the 
machine  makers.  They  pay  a  shilling  a  lesson  for 
six  lessons,  and  then  think  they  knoAv  all  about  it. 
What  they  are  really  taught  is  all  A'ery  necessary, 
hoAv  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together,  and  how 
to  thread  the  needle,  and  Avind  the  shuttle,  and  so  on; 
but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  practice  after  that  before 
one  becomes  a  good  machinist.  That  is  no  doubt 
one  reason  Avhy  even  machinists  earn  so  Httle ;  they 
are  not  expert.  They  often  also  give  their  time  for  a 
fcAv  months  for  the  sake  of  practice,  and  then  get  a 
small  Aveekly  sum  for  a  further  time. 


165.  Z.  v.,  at  the  Field  Lane  Refuge. — I  make 
mantles  as  long  as  I  can  ;  that  is  from  May  to  July, 
and  from  October  to  Christmas,  and  fill  the  slack 
time  with  shirts.  Mantle-makers'  liours  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  9  P.M.  I  earn  5s.  and  6s.  a  Aveek  by  the 
piece  in  that  time,  that  is  about  the  same  in  the  City 
and  the  West  End  ;  10  years  ago  I  used  to  have 
Is.  6d.  a  day  and  my  tea  at  a  mantle- maker's  near 
Regent  Street  ;  there  Averc  no  machines  then,  and  Ave 
made  the  mantles  by  hand  all  through.  Noav  all  the 
seaming,  and  binding,  and  straight  trimming  is  done 
by  machine,  and  Ave  finish  ;  the  youngest  are  basters, 
but  none  are  under  14. 

I  Avorked  also  a  short  time  back  at  a  mantle-maker's 
in  the  City  :  we  earned  more  there,  but  were  much 
later,  for  they  Avere  pressed  by  shipping  orders,  and 
3 
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often  worked  from  8,  and  even  7  a.m.,  to  10  p.m., 
sometimes  till  12  ;  once  in  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  we  worked  all  the  night ;  my  side  used  to  pain 
me  with  the  long  sitting,  and  my  head  ached  often. 
I  fainted  sometimes  ;  a  great  many  used  to  ;  there 
were  60  there.  It  was  a  kind  of  loft  without  any 
fireplace  or  stove,  very  cold  on  some  days,  and  very 
close  on  others.  At  shirt  making  I  sometimes  make 
only  2s,  6d.,  but  3s.  more  commonly  and  4s.  a  week. 


166.  Mrs.   ,  a  mantle  maker  (Hoxton). — 

Fetches  work  from  the  City  every  day,  has  a  machine, 
and  a  girl  of  14  or  so  to  help  ;  doesn't  work  much 
over  the  J  2  hours,  but  has  to  go  on  till  1  and  2  a.m. 
often,  because  slie  doesn't  get  her  work  till  12  or  1  p.m. 
and  then  has  to  go  home  and  get  her  dinner ;  often 
earns  16s.  or  18s.  a  week. 

[The  above  statement  was  furnished  to  me 
by  a  clergyman,  to  whom  it  Avas  made.] 


167.  Mrs.  Ladd,  Earl  Street,  Blackfriars. 


I  employ  about  30  mantle-makers,  none  are  under 
16  ;  we  make  for  one  house  only,  and  the  best  work. 
Our  season  is  from  March  to  May,  and  again  from 
September  to  November.  Our  usual  hours  are  from 
9  A.M.  to  8  P.M.,  and  the  extreme  is  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
We  sometimes  stay  till  6  p.i\r.  on  Saturdays,  but  usually 
give  over  at  2.  We  employ  only  one  machine  ;  our 
work  is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  so  well  done 
by  machines  as  by  hand.  I  have  had  as  many  as  10 
machines,  and  have  worked  one  myself.  I  think  that 
no  girl  under  15  years  of  age  should  be  a  machinist. 
I  have  found  that  8  hours  of  machine  work  is  quite 
enough  for  any  one  ;  when  mine  have  had  to  work 
from  9  A.M.  to  9  p.m.,  I  have  always  given  them  porter 

168.  Miss  Woodbridge, 

I  make  mantles  for  one  house,  and  employ  from  40 
to  50  persons  in  the  busy  season,  from  February  to 
May  and  from  August  to  November.  In  the  slack 
time  I  have  enough  for  18  or  20,  the  rest  go  to  tlie 
West  End  houses.  A  good  worker  can  earn  her  14s, 
and  15s.,  and  an  inferior  hand  9s.  and  12s.  a  week,  that 
is  in  the  busy  time,  working  from  about  9a.m.  to  IOp.m., 
with  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

I  have  three  machinists  ;  they  earn  23s.  a  week,  and 
with  overtime  they  have  made  as  much  as  35s.;  that 
would  be  with  working  for  perhaps  three  times  in  the 
week  from  8  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  Probably  for  about  five 
weeks  in  each  season,  work  Avould  go  on  for  three 
nights  each  week  till  1 1  p.m.  from  8  a.m.,  but  not  for 


or  some  such  thing  to  keep  them  up,  for  they  required 
extra  support. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  machines  have  diminished 
the  number  of  hand  workers.  .1  used  to  have  five 
hand  workers  to  two  machinists,  when  I  did  more 
machine  Avork.  I  always  require  a  reference  Avith  a 
fresh  hand,  and  the  consequence  is  that  out  of  20,  who 
apply  to  me,  not  more  than  tAVO  are  ever  engaged. 
Some  employ  more  than  I  do  ;  on  the  premises  of  the 
firm,  for  Avhich  I  Avork,  there  are  about  100  mantle- 
makers.  Our  AVork  is  not  for  shipping  oi'ders.  Our 
hand  Avorkers  earn  good  Avages,  18s.  a  week  on  the 
average,  some  even  30s. 

175,  Blackfriars  Eoad. 

three  successive  nights  ;  the  pressure  is  occasioned  by 
the  shipping  orders,  I  have  been,  and  indeed  am  still, 
A'ery  often  much  longer  at  my  AVork  than  that.  A 
few  years  ago  I  was  forcAvoman  in  an  establishment 
similar  to  my  oAvn.  About  the  same  number  Avere 
employed,  and  the  hours  Avere  much  the  same  ;  the 
forewomen  must  always  be  later  than  the  rest. 

When  we  are  late,  they  always  have  an  extra  meal 
after  tea  ;  they  call  it  lunch  ;  that  is  taken  at  about 
7  P.M.  They  dine  in  three  parties,  between  12  and 
2.30  P.M.;  there  is  a  room  set  apart  for  their  meals. 

I  do  not  allow  a  fire  in  the  Avork-room  for  fear  of 
accidents,  so  they  light  the  gas  for  about  two  hours 


169. 


in  the  morning  to  Avarm  the  room. 

Mrs.  Harris,  River  Terrace,  Islington. 


From  February  to  June,  and  from  September  to 
November  are  our  busy  tidies ;  we  make  mantles  for 
retail  and  for  wholesale  houses,  but  not  for  shipping 
orders,  so  that  even  in  the  season  Ave  rarely  work 
longer  than  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  we  have  been  as 
late  as  10  p.m.  only  once  in  the,  last  four  years.  After 
City  work  is  over,  we  have  West  End  work,  and  even 
in  the  dull  time  we  have  quite  a  dozen  working  for 
five  or  six  hours  perhaps  in  the  day. 

We  have  seven  machines  ;  we  use  them  often  to 


than  the  rest,  leaving  at  7  p.m.  ;  all  give  over  on 
Saturdays  at  3  p.m.  Both  liand-workers  and  machi- 
nists are  paid  by  the  piece  ;  5  years  ago  it  Avas  usual 
to  pay  them  Is.  6d.  a  day  for  work  from  9  a.m.  to 
8  P.M.  ;  but  Ave  noAV  have  much  more  Avork  done  in 
the  same  hours,  and  they  earn  much  more  than  9s.  a 
week.  I  have  a  woman  here  Avho  is  nearly  60  years 
old  ;  she  earns  her  1 2s.,  and  sometimes  13s,  a  week. 
One  person  makes  the  Avhole  mantle  throughout,  so 
all  must  be  experienced  Avorkwomen. 


quilt  skirts  in  winter  ;  machinists  work  an  hour  less 

170.  Mrs.  Hill,  Suffolk  Street,  Rotherfield  Street. 


•  Informed  me  that  she  employed  from  30  to  40  j)ersons 
in  the  busy  seasons,  for  about  9  months  altogether 
in  the  year.  She  had  four  or  five  machinists,  whose 
hours  were  from  9  a.ji.  to  8  p.m.,  leaving  at  7  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  and  often  at  5  p.m.  on  Monday ;  the  hand 
.workers  Avere  usually  an  hour  or  two  later.  These 
hours  were  from  time  to  time  exceeded  under  pressure 
of  the  season,  but  not  for  more  than  three  nights  in 
a  week, 

[171.  I  inquired  of  these  girls,  and  particu- 
larly the  machinists,  as  to  the  effect  of 

the  work  on  the  health,  but  although  one 

had  worked  five  years,  and  two  more  than 

two  years  at  machines,  they  had  not  found 

their  health  injured.    One  told  me  that 

she  was  more  free  from  headache  than 

she  had  been  when  she  had  worked  with 

her  needle  in  the  room  above,  and  all 

stated  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 

earnings,  they  preferred  machine  work  to 

172.  Mr.  Haselwood,  2,  Hale  Street,  Neav  North  Road. 
We  make  children's  mantles  for  City  houses  ;  that     much  later,  but  we  found  that  it  really  did  us  no  good  ; 
is  not  much  of  a  shipping  trade  ;  so  we  very  rarely     for  if  those  Avho  did  the  Avork  were  very  hite  one  day, 
work  longer  than  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  often     they  were  fit  for  nothing  on  the  next,  and  therefore 
leave  off  at  7  p.m.    We  used  some  years  ago  to  be    we  do  not  take  orders  now  that  require  to  be  done  m 


hand  work.  These  girls  had  often  worked 
from  7  a.m.  to  8.30  p,m,,  and  occasionally 
from  6  A.M.  to  9  p.m.  for  several  nights, 
but  never  for  every  night  in  a  week.  The 
longest  hours  that  any  recollected  were 
during  a  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
two  years  ago,  when  an  order  was  re- 
quired to  be  finished  by  5  p.m.  on  the 
Tuesday ;  they  had  come  then  at  a  quarter 
past  5  a.m,  and  stayed  till  9  p.m.  The 
order  was  finished  by  4.30  p.m.,  and  as  a 
reward  Mr.  Hill  had  taken  them  to  the 
theatre  on  that  evening  ;  they  were  so  far 
from  being  knocked  up,  they  said,  on  that 
occasion  as  to  have  amused  themselves 
with  dancing  after  their  return.  The 
eldest  of  these  was  24,  and  the  other  two 
over  1 8.  A  fourth,  who  was  younger,  had 
not  been  there  at  that  time.  All  seemed 
very  cheerful  and  contented. — H.W.L,] 
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a  great  hurry.  Probably  other  jieople,  who  cannot 
afford  to  be  so  independent,  have  still  to  wOrk  and  to 
keep  their  hands  working  very  late.  An  order  is  not 
unfrequently  given  out  at  4  p.m.,  and  required  in  at  the 
same  time  oh  the  following  day  ;  they  must  work 
half  the  night  to  get  that  done. 

Ours  is  chiefly  hand  work  ;  but  that  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  a  year  or  two 
ago  we  used  the  machines  more  than  we  do  now. 
It  is  not  bad  for  the  girls'  health,  if  they  don't  work 
too  long,  and  are  not  crowded  together.  I  think  seven 
hours  of  machine  work  in  the  day  quite  enough  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  kind  of  machine, 
some  are  so  much  lighter  than  others  ;  having  to  watch 

173.  Mr.  Collett,  1,  Vere 

Mine  is  a  peculiar  business.  I  manufacture  solely 
skirts  of  light  materials,  for  summer  and  evening 
wear.  I  employ  from  60  to  80  persons,  most  of  them 
young  women,  but  none  are  apprentices.  It  is 
light  Avork,  and  consists  chiefly  in  making  the  fancy 
trimmings  and  fastening  them  on  ;  the  latter  work 
is  done  standing,  but  that  is  only  necessary  Avhen 
they  have  to  reach  far  over  the  board  ;  they  can  sit 
to  do  all  that  has  to  be  done  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  All  are  day -workers  :  their  , wages  average 
10*.  a  week  ;  the  usual  hours  are  from  8  to  8  or  from 
8.30  to  8.30  ;  occasionally  they  will  go  on  till  10  ; 
on  such  occasions  they  have  supj^er  given  them  ; 
they  are  paid  double  for  all  overtime.  Tea  is  always 
allowed.  They  have  an  hour  for  dinner.  Some  go 
home  ;  most  take  it  here  ;  they  have  a  room  for  the 
purpose. 


London. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


the  needle  point  so  intently  seems  to  hurt  the  eye.  We  Mantle  Makers, 
have  two  intervals  of  slackness  in  the  year,  each  for 
about  two  months.  I  have  had  nearly  30  here  ;  there 
are  not  so  many  here  now  ;  girls  under  13  would  be 
of  little  use  in  our  business  ;  we  took  one  who  was  not 
quite  12,  because  she  wished  it  very  much,  and  she  c. 
has  turned  out  very  clever  ;  but  that  is  quite  an  ex- 
ception. 

[172a.  The  girl  referred  to  was  a  peculiarly 
bright  and  healthy  looking  child ;  an  older 
one  told  me  that  she  herself  had  worked  all 
night,  but  only  once  or  twice,  and  that  they 
were  very  seldom  after  9  p.m.] 

Street,  Oxford  Street. 

Some  stay  a  long  time  with  me ;  I  have  employ-  Tulle  Skirts, 
raent  for  most  all  the  year  round.  All  that  I 
complain  of  in  them  is  that  so  few  take  any  real 
interest  in  their  work  ;  after  being  two  or  three 
years  here  they  expect  an  increase  of  pay,  but  take 
no  pains  to  make'  themselves  of  especial  value  to 
me.  Not  5  in  50  are  good  clever  workers.  They 
are  quite  independent  enough.  On  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  for  example,  though  I  particularly  wanted  some 
work  finished,  they  must  needs  go  off  after  dinner 
to  see  the  show,  and  did  not  return  that  day.  We 
have  to  teach  them  their  business  entirely ;  but  three 
parts  of  these  day-workers  ought  really  to  be 
domestic  servants,  and  are  attracted  to  business,  not 
from  any  aptitude  for  it,  but  merely  for  the  greater 
independence.  The  nature  of  most  of  our  work  makes 
ample  space  a  necessity  for  us. 


Mr.  Taavell,  St 
174.  3Irs.  Co«ow,  forewoman. — We  make  tulle  ball- 
dresses  ;  we  employ  two  classes  of  hands,  trimmers  and 
trimming  makers  ;  the  latter  are  called  junior  hands, 
but  some  are  25  years  old ;  the  youngest,  however,  have 
to  do  that,  as  a  rule  ;  we  have  none  under  15.  There 
are  four  of  them  to  each  trimmer  ;  they  have  from 
5s.  to  10s.  a  week  :  the  trimmers  have  14s.  and  more, 
with  overtime  as  well.  We  expect  to  have  employ- 
ment for  most  of  them  all  the  year  round  ;  but  we 
have  only  been  at  work  for  two  months. 

Our  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  ;  we  are  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  later  sometimes  ;  they  do 
not  all  stay  then,  but  only  those  who  have  something 
particular  to  finish.  They  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
chance,  for  they  are  paid  extra  for  all  their  time  after 


Paul's  Churchyard. 

7.30.  The  latest  hour  is  10  p.m.  ;  some  have  stayed 
on  a  Tuesday  as  late  as  that  ;  they  are  paid  on  the 
Tuesday.    It  is  light  and  pleasant  work. 

I  have  been  at  the  same  kind  of  work  elsewhere  ; 
our  hours  there  were  from  8  to  8,  but  the  numbers 
varied  very  much.  I  have  found  my  feet  swell  some- 
times, but  the  trimmers,  who  are  the  only  ones  obliged 
to  stand,  do  not  usually  complain  of  that.  They 
genei'ally  put  on  slippers  when  they  come  ;  I  do  not 
change  my  boots  ;  that  may  make  a  difference.  I 
have  known  girls'  feet  swell  with  constant  sitting. 
Two  of  ours  here  never  sit,  even  to  their  tea.  I 
really  do  not  think  it  more  tiring  than  sitting  for  a 
long  time  ;  you  don't  get  so  cramped. 


175.  Mrs.  B. — I  am  sure  from  9  to  7  is  as  long  as 
any  one  should  be  allowed  to  work  at  a  sewing 
machine.  Mine  is  one  of  Wheeler  and  Wilson's,  which 
are  easier  than  Thomas's  ;  but  I  know  that  I  felt 
quite  ill  every*  morning  last  season  after  working 
from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  My  back  hurt  me  so  much, 
I  could  have  sat  down  and  cried  with  the  pain. 
Perhaps  I  did  work  harder  than  I  should  have  done, 
if  I  had  been  a  day-worker  for  some  other  person 
instead  of  working  for  myself,  and  to  keep  my  day- 
workers  employed.  I  have  1 1  in  my  employ  in  the 
season  ;  that  lasts  for  two  or  three  months.  Now  I 
have  none  but  this  apprentice,  who  is  a  relation  and 
lives  with  me.  From  December  to  March  we  never 
have  much  to  do,  and  again  from  June  to  September. 
We  are  slack  for  quite  five  months  of  the  year. 
Most  of  my  girls  have  homes  to  go  to. 

I  don't  think  the  machines  have  at  all  reduced  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  our  line  of  business. 
I  made,  at  the  time  I  was  just  now  speaking  of,  26 
mantles  a  week,  each  with  19  yards  of  trimming 
stitched  twice  ;  and  for  the  preparing  and  finishing 
of  these  I  kept  six  other  persons  employed.  I  was 
paid  5s.  a  mantle.  Now  on  this  braided  mantle, 
which  is  all  hand-work,  I  get  only  12s.  6d.,  and  it 
takes  one  person  four  whole  days  to  do,  and  there  is 
something  to  pay  for  tracing  the  pattern  besides. 

I  am  not  strong  myself ;  I  could  not  stand  the 
cutting  out  where  I  was  employed,  so  I  had  to  give 
it  up,  and  take  work  out  instead.  Perhaps  I  am  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  machine  work  than  others,  but 

R 


all  who  work  long  hours  do  suffer.  I  think  the  day  Mantle  Makers 
of  12  hours  too  much  for  any  machinist.  Brighton. 

176.  Mrs.  Cowley.  —  I  prefer  mantles  to  skirts, 
because  there  is  less  pressure.  We  work  from 
8  A.M.  to  8.30  P.M.  in  the  season,  for  four  or 
five  months  perhaps  in  the  year.  Once  a  week  we 
may  begin  at  7  a.m.  Last  season  we  began  on  one 
Monday  at  6.30  a.m.  ;  on  the  Saturday  before  we 
had  worked  till  10  p.m.  Saturday  is  always  our 
latest  night,  because  of  having  to  send  things  home  for 
the  Sunday  ;  but  we  don't  work  every  Saturday  in  the 
season  until  10  p.m.  The  hours  in  Brighton  for  mantle 
maker's  and  skirt  makers  too,  iu  fact  for  all  Avho  take 
out  work  from  the  shops,  are  much  about  the  same. 

Some  of  us  have  as  many  as  10  or  12  persons  in 
the  season,  none  I  think  so  many  as  20  ;  I  have  seven 
or  eight.  Every  one  must  have  a  machine  now  ;  I 
don't  think  it  saves  any  work  ;  there  is  so  much  pre- 
paring and  finishing  for  it,  fixing  and  tacking  and 
taking  ends  off,  and  so  on.  Of  course  we  could  not 
do  by  hand  the  work  it  does,  seaming,  hemming,  and 
so  on  in  the  time,  but  there  is  much  it  doesn't  do. 


1 77.  H.  L  . —  Before  I  came  here,  I  worked 

i^  London  for  a  wholesale  City  house.  The  hours 
Avere  well  enough,  but  the  room  was  very  over- 
crowded ;  I  have  seen  the  steam  running  in  water 
doAvn  the  walls,  when  the  gas  was  lit  in  the  evening. 
They  had  some  of  them  to  sit  on  the  stairs  and  work, 
because  the  room  could  not  hold  all.  They  used 
often  to  take  work  liome  after  the  day's  work  was  over. 
4 
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London. 


Continual  working  at  black,  whether  it  is  mourning 
or  only  cloth,  does  try  the  eyes  very  much,  whatever 
they  may  say.  I  know  for  myself  I  cannot  Avork  at  it 
except  by  daylight.  Machine  work,  too,  tries  the  eyes, 
unless  the  light  is  close  and  strong  ;  but  I  think  the 


eye  getting  dizzy  with  the  flash  of  the  needle  moving 
up  and  down  is  mere  biliousness.  Sometimes  I  cannot 
bear  to  work  on  those  small  striped  petticoats,  they 
seem  to  dazzle  so,  that  is  all  biliousness. 


WHOLESALE  MILLINERS,  LONDON. 
Messrs.  Irving,  Keeling,  and  Lockter,  Gresham  Street  West. 


178.  A[r.  Keeling. — We  only  manufacture  the  best 
class  of  milliuery  ;  there  are  five  or  six  leading  houses 
in  the  city  which  do  business  in  the  same  kind  of  goods 
as  we  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  hours  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  are  much  the  same  iu  all. 
Probably  we  employ  more  milliners  than  they,  because 
millinery  is  with  them  only  one  branch  of  business,  we 
do  nothing  else. 

Our  business  is  chiefly  with  the  country  houses 
and  shippers  for  export  ;  we  have  two  seasons  in  the 
year,  one  from  February  to  May,  the  other  from 
August  to  November.  In  those  times  we  employ  as 
many  as  120  girls,  who  come  for  the  day.  Besides 
them  18  or  20  superior  hands  live  on  the  premises  ; 
of  those  some  are  saleswomen,  but  others  are  em- 
ployed to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  work  of  the 
rest,  which  may  be  called  more  mechanical.  In  the 
slack  times  we  have  very  few  day-workers.  The 
residents  are  paid  salaries  varying  from  40Z.  to  100/. 
a  year  ;  Ave  have  paid  for  real  talent  as  much  as 
20/.  a  month  in  the  season,  for  some  have  only  season 
engagements. 

The  day-workers  are  paid  by  the  jjiece,  so  that 
their  earnings  vary  considerably  ;  the  average  will  be 
quite  \l.  a  week,  some  quick  and  clever  ones  may 
earn  oOy.  We  have  girls  who  can  make  their  four 
bonnets  'a  day  between  9^  a.m.  and  6^  p.m.,  that  Avill 
be  8.5.  a  day. 

Our  hours  in  the  season  are  as  a  rule  from  9  a.m. 
to  8  P.M.  We  may  Avork  four  nights  a  Aveek  for 
three  weeks  in  each  season  until  9  p.m.,  but  very 
rarely  till  half-past  9.  In  saying  that,  we  are  giving 
you  the  utmost,  and  probably  Ave  are,  if  anything, 
more  pressed  than  the  others  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
What  late  hours  are  to  be  found,  will  be  Avith  those 
who  work  to  supply  the  manufactured  article  to  the 
wholesale  houses.  Those  Avho  live  on  the  premises 
are  no  later  than  the  rest.  Tliey  are  very  inde- 
pendent, and  a  good  hand  is  A'ery  difficult  to  get  ; 
this  letter  has  been  just  received,  from  one  Avhom  Ave 
had  actually  engaged  at  a  salary  of  50  guineas  a  year, 
to  tell  us  that  she  does  not  intend  to  come  ;  in  fact. 


since  agreeing  with  us  she  has  had  a  better  offer. 
That  is  not  at  all  an  unfrequent  occurrence. 

Some  8  or  10  are  allowed  to  have  each  a  girl  of 
about  14  to  assist  them,  they  are  generally  children 
of  their  friends  or  relations  ;  they  are  paid  .4s.  or  5s. 
a  Aveek,  and  taught  the  business  ;  Ave  have  nothing  to 
do  Avith  them,  beyond  permitting  it  as  a  sort  of 
favour  ;  there  is  no  apprenticing  betAA^een  them. 

Our  out-door  hands  have  a  mess-room  to  themselves, 
they  bring  their  dinner,  and  we  pay  a  cook  for  them. 
They  pay  2^d.  for  their  tea,  which  Ave  provide,  so 
that  they  may  not  have  to  leave  the  premises  at  all. 
Our  residents  can  always  go  out  till  11  p.m.,  and  may 
stay  later  for  any  special  reason,  if  they  tell  the  house- 
keeper ;  they  are  all  over  18  years  of  age,  and  are 
highly  respectable.  We  have  no  fear  whatever  about 
trusting  them  |b  go  out  in  the  evening  ;  their  OAvn 
self-respect  is  sufficient  safeguard. 

179.  Miss  J. — I  have  been  five  years  here  ;  before 
that  I  Avas  at  a  fashionable  West  End  house  ;  those 
Avho  live  there  are  comfortable,  when  they  get  into 
their  Avays  ;  aa'c  frequently  worked  from  7  a.m.  to 
12  P.M. ;  the  milliners  had  to  help  the  dress-makers, 
and  so  Avere  later  than  they  need  have  been,  not  only 
in  the  draAving-room  weeks,  but  all  through  the  season. 
I  believe  the  hours  are  not  much  better  noAv,  but  I 
only  know  it  from  friends  who  are  still  there  ;  they 
ahvays  speak  Avell  of  the  house.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  get  through  quite  as  much  Avork  in  our  day  here, 
from  9  A.Ai.  to  8  or  perhaps  9  p.m.,  as  Ave  ever  did  in 
those  long  hours  there.  Throughout  the  West  End 
want  of  management  is  the  great  cause  of  long  hours, 
that  and  the  short  notice  ladies  give,  but  chiefly  the 
former.  Our  mornings  there  Avere  often  quite  Avasted  ; 
here,  Avhile  Ave  are  iu  the  Avork-room,  we  work.  It 
is  true  I  was  a  milliner  there  as  I  am  still,  but  Avith 
the  dress-makers  it  Avas  ahvays  just  the  same.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  all  the  West  End  houses  could  do 
their  dress-making  work  in  12  hours  a  day,  if  they  had 
a  right  system  ;  I  know  I  Avould  not  go  back  there,  if 
I  could. 


180.  Messrs.  Stuart,  Taylor,  and  Co.,  Old  Change. 


A  large  number  of  hands  are  employed  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Stuart,  Taylor,  and  Co.  in  the 
manufacture  of  millinery  bonnets,  ladies'  dress  and 
half-caps,  chenille  nets  and  head  dresses,  and  mantles, 
the  total  being  from  250  to  300.  The  youngest  Avere 
to  be  found  iu  the  half-cap  department,  where  some 
Avere  as  young  as  15,  but  as  a  rule,  none  Avere  under 
17  ot  18  ;  proficient  persons  Avho  had  learned  the 
business  elsewhere  being  required  for  the  class  of 
articles,  which  were  manufactured  by  the  firm.  A 
room  Avas  set  apart  for  dinner  and  tea,  half  aw  hour 
being  allowed  for  the  former  meal.  The  usual  hours 
for  all  Avere  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  at  the  latest 
8  P.M.  in  the  height  of  the  busy  time,  for  about 
10  weeks  from  the  middle  of  March  ;  at  that  time 
they  closed  on  Saturdays  at  5  p.ai.,  at  other  times 
at  2  P.M. 

Only  four  or  five  out  of  about  80  mantle  makers 


were  machinists,  the  machine  being  used  here  only 
for  the  "  straightforAvard  part,"  such  ^s  running  the 
seams.  Mr.  Stuart  and  the  forewoman  of  the  mantle 
department  concurred  in  considering  that  one  machine 
employed  for  such  a  purpose  as  running  the  seams 
of  skirts  or  mantles  in  any  establishment,  Avhere  such 
things  were  being  constantly  made,  would  supply  the 
place  of  at  least  five  or  six  hand-Avorkers,  so  that  the 
introduction  of  sewing  machines  in  such  a  case  Avould 
cause  either  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  or  of  the  hours  of  Avork,  or  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  amount  of  Avork  turned  out.  Speak- 
ing generally,  they  thought  that  a  person,  who  had 
before  employed  40  persons  in  making  skirts  and 
mantles,  might  noAv  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
the  same  time  Avith  two  machines  and  half  the 
number  of  hands — H.W.L. 


181.  Mr.  Goodyear,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

We  make  no  straAV  hats  or  bonnets  on  the  premises  during  the  month,  so  that  every  one  comes  as  early  as 

here.  All  whom  we  have  on  the  premises  are  milliners  ;  they  can,  to  get  as  long  credit  as  they  can ;  that  is  so 

there  are  never  more  than  24  ;  they  are  seldom  late ;  with  many  trades  besides  our  own  ;  if  that  system 

for  two  or  three  days  at  the  beginning  of  March,  AA-ere  altered,  there  Avould  be  even  less  of  late  hours 

April,  and  May,  they  Avork,  perhaps,  from  9  a.m.  to  than  there  is. 

10  P.M.,  and  very  rarely  later  ;  the  pressure  at  that        Scarcely  any  under  15  or  16  are  employed  in  city 

time  arises  from  the  custom  of  London  houses  to  date  warehouses  ;  the  feAV  that  are,  are  merely  ticketing, 
from  the  first  of  the  month  for  all  orders  received        In  my  opinion  the  country  trade  of  straw  hat  and 
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bonnet  making  Avants  much  looking  into ;  it  is  much 
worse  in  Bedfordshire,  in  all  respects,  than  anywhere 
in  London,  both  as  regards  age  and  hours  of  work, 
and  also  morals.  I  have  known  myself  of  cases  of 
girls  of  only  14  years  old  being  with  child  ;  I  think 
that  none  should  be  allowed  to  work  at  all  before  they 
are  10  years  old  at  least. 

Our  milliners  all  dine  here  ;  we  give  them  two 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat,  that  is  very  much 
better  than  salt  meat.  If  they  stay  late,  we  give  them 
fruit  in  the  hot  weather  now  and  then,  and  they  have 
supper  at  half-jjast  8,  when  they  stay  later  than  that ; 


tea,  cotfee,  or  ale,  and  cold  meat.  We  have  the 
rooms,  in  which  they  work,  whitewashed  and  cleaned 
thoroughly  every  year,  and  the  walls  painted  every 
three  years  ;  there  are  waterclosets  and  a  good  supply 
of  water  for  washing.  None  of  those  things  ought  to 
be  neglected,  especially  Avhere  young  women  are 
working. 

The  rooms,  though  small,  narrow,  and  low,  are,  you 
perceive,  quite  jjure.*  I  have  placed  perforated  venti- 
lators all  along  the  ceiling  over  their  heads  ;  above 
them  is  the  space  under  the  rafters  ;   there  is  no 


IS 

draught. 


182.  Me.  Messent,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


Our  full  season  lasts  for  about  six  weeks  twice  in  the 
year.    We  make  for  the  large  wholesale  houses,  who 


supply  the  country  trade  and  shippers.  Ours  is  a 
very  uncertain  .trade,  depending  entirely  on  fashion 
and  weather,  and  other  changeal)le  things.  If  even  we 
venture  to  make  stock,  the  chances  are  that  we  have 
to  sell  oft'  a  great  portion  of  it  at  a  very  great  loss. 

Good  milliners  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  employ- 
ment ;  they  are  very  independent ;  as  soon  as  our 
season  is  over,  they  go  to  the  retail  shops.  We  give 
out  a  good  deal  ;  but  in  our  busy  time  we  have  about 
20  working  here.  None  live  here  ;  they  are  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  earn  as  much  as  15s.  a  week  on  an  ave- 
rage. Even  the  apprentices  are  out-door  ;  we  have 
three  or  four  of  them  ;  they  are  usually  bound  at  about 
15  years  old.  If  they  are  bound  for  two  years,  they 
do  not  pay  a  premium,  but  if  for  less,  they  pay  a  small 
sum  ;  for  they  spoil  more  work  than  they  are  worth 
for  the  first  year.  After  their  term  is  out,  we  some- 
times pay  them  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  for  a  short  time,  until 
they  are  fit  for  piece  work.  If  the  apprentices  work 
after  8  p.m.,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  the  season,  we 
pay  them  something  for  pocket  money. 

Our  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  but  in  the 
season  we  always  go  on  till  9,  and  for,  perhaps,  half  of 

Mr.  Goodwin,  Hoxton. 
183.  Ifis.  Goodwin. — Ours  is  a  wholesale  millinery 
business  for  the  country  trade,  so  we  are  not  pressed, 
as  those  are  who  work  for  City  warehouses,  by  shipping- 
orders.  For  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas is  our  very  busy  time  ;  but  even  then  we  very 
rarely  work  after  10  p.m.  We  begin  at  9  a.m.,  and 
sometimes  Avork  till  1 1  p.m.  ;  we  have  worked  all  night, 
but  not  for  a  long  time  ;  it  is  in  fact  so  rare  that,  Avhen 
it  does  happen,  the  girls  quite  enjoy  it,  as  a  novelty 
and  a  piece  of  fun.  We  usually  leave  off"  at  9  p.m., 
and  often  earlier  than  that,  Avhen  Ave  are  not  busy. 
We  employ  about  30  on  the  premises,  and  give  out 
work  also.  With  the  exception  of  tAvo  or  three  little 
helpers,  all  are  over  14,  and  most  betAveen  that  age 
and  21.  They  are  apprenticed  for  three  months,  and 
taught  all  the  branches  of  the  business  ;  they  soon 


it  till  10.  Our  latest  hour  is  11  p.m.,  and  that  is  very 
rare.  Our  late  hours  generally  come  through  the 
Avholesale  city  houses,  Avho  don't  choose  to  keep  their 
own  people  beyond  their  regular  times,  and  so  give  to 
us  so  much  of  their  orders  as  they  cannot  get  done  in 
time  themselves. 

There  is  no  hard  work  in  millinery  ;  it  all  lies  in 
taste  and  touch.  What  avc  make  is  bonnets,  caps, 
hair-nets,  and  head-dresses.  Each  milliner  Avillmake 
her  OAvn.  pattern,  and  Avill  not  on  any  consideration 
make  from  any  body  else's,  or  let  another  make  from 
hers.  In  the  City,  hoAvever,  they  often  copy  a  French 
pattern.  Their  earnings  vary  ;  some  bonnets  are  paid 
for  at  Is.  6d.,  some  9d.,  and  some  6d.  ;  they  can  make 
tAvo  or  three  of  the  last  tAvo  kinds  in  a  day. 

We  frequently  have  the  same  hands  season  after 
season,  for  Ave  knoAV  Avhere  to  send  to  for  them  Avhcu 
Ave  Avant  them  ;  but  Ave  generally  have  also  to  adver- 
tize for  hands  as  the  season  comes  round.  Our  out- 
side Avorkers  are  for  the  most  part  married,  and  get 
tAvo  or  three  girls '^o  help  -them.  I  should  say  that 
none  who  Avork  for  us  on  the  premises,  except  one  or 
tAvo  forewomen,  are  OA'er  30  vears  of  age.  What  I 
have  told  you  is  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  the 
trade  generally,  not  peculiar  to  myself. 


earn  6s.  a  week,  and  a  fair  average  hand  Avill  get  12s. 
to  15s.  ;  many  earn  more  than  that. 

Plain  Avork,  Avhich  is  done  at  home,  is  generally 
poorly  paid  ;  it  often  passes  through  more  hands  than 
one,  before  it  reaches  the  workAvoman.  I  know  that 
married  women  have  been  employed  on  ladies'  night- 
caps for  us,  who  have  not  earned  more  than  5s.  a  Aveek, 
and  must  have  Avorked  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  for  it. 
We  did  not  pay  them  ;  they  Avere  employed  by  others 
Avho  worked  for  us,  to  Avhom  Ave  paid  a  very  good  price. 

[The  girls  here  seemed  particularly  comfort- 
able, cheerful,  and  respectable  ;  their 
Avork-room,  a  large  outbuilding  open  to  the 
rafters,  was  Avell  warmed,  and  at  the  same 
time  Avell  ventilated  Avithout  being  draughty.] 


184.  Miss  G. — Six  years  ago  I  took  out  Avork  for  a 
wholesale  millinery  house  ;  the  work  then  at  all  events 
was  quite  as  bad  for  milliners  in  the  City  as  at  the 
West  End  ;  not  at  the  Avarehouses,  but  Avith  those 
like  myself  to  Avhom  they  gave  Avork  out.  I  used  to 
employ  several  girls  then  ;  we  often  worked  very  late, 
for  three  nights  continuousl}  in  a  Aveek  sometimes; 
they  didn't  know  and  didn't  care  how  long  we  Avorked  ; 


they  used  to  say,  "  Here  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  you 
must  get  it  done  by  stich  a  time."  No  doubt  the 
health  suffered;  I  myself  went  nearly  blind;  the 
doctor  said  it  Avas  from  stooping  over  the  Avork  so 
much  ;  I  have  never  recovered  the  eff'ecis,  though 
perhaps  I  look  healthy  now.  We  Avere  doing  ladies' 
caps  then  ;  they  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  I  believe 
Avork  is  not  so  late  noAV. 


Messrs.  Greaves  and  Lyall,  52,  Stamford  Street. 


185.  Mi:  Wilson. — Our  regular  hours  are  from 
9  A.M.  to  7  P.M.,  but  in  this  slack  time  they  leave  at 
6  P.M.  ;  in  the  busiest  time  9  p.m.  is  the  latest.  We 
are  not  as  late  as  10  p.m.  half  a  dozen  times  a  year. 
We  have  constant  employment  for  about  35,  and  in 
the  season  Ave  employ  perhaps  20  more  ;  they  do  not 
live  here.  We  also  give  Avork  out  ;  that  is  taken 
home,  not  farmed  by  middlemen.  One  man  avIio 
takes  our  AVork,  employs  more  than  a  dozen  on  his 
own  premises  ;  he  lives  out  Islington  way.    I  expect 


those  people  are  late  at  times  ;  I  knoAv  he  often  brings 
work  in  here  very  late  ;  he  has  been  as  late  as  1  a.m. 

About  one-third  of  ours  are  under  18,  and  one-tenth 
imder  14.  Some  of  the  young  ones  are  apprenticed  at 
about  1 3  for  tAvo  or  three  years,  not  to  the  Avork-people, 
but  to  the  firm  ;  no  premium  is  ever  paid,  and  they 
always  have  a  small  AA'^eekly  Avage,  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  ; 
they  are  paid  still  by  the  week  for  a  time  after  they 
are  out  of  their  time,  7s.  or  8s.  perhaps  for  a  Avhilc, 
but  most  of  the  older  ones  are  on  piece-work  ;  they 


Wholesale 
Milliners. 

London. 

Mr.H.W.Lord 


*  In  the  smallest  room,  although  the  gas  was  lit  to  Avarm  it  (there  heing  no  fireplace),  the  air  was  free  from  all  impurities. — H.  W.L 
2.  S 
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will  average  12s.  a  week,  some  14s.,  17s.,  and  20s. 
even  ;*  those  older  ones,  who  are  paid  by  the  week, 
have  12s.  and  dinner  and  tea  were  found  for  them. 

  There  are  one  or  two  as  young  as  11  or  so,  little 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  helpers,  who  wind,  or  run  on  errands  for  the  rest  ; 

  they  also  are  paid  by  the  firm,  about  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  at 

first. 

Those  who  live  a  long  way  off  bring  their  dinner  ; 
some  are  as  far  as  2  miles  from  home  ;  others  who 
live  near  go  home.  They  are  expected  to  be  back  in 
an  hour. 

186.  Esther  . — This  joining  machine  is  nice 

work,  not  hot  nor  tiring.  I  used  to  be  at  a  place  in 
the  City  Eoad,  where  the  hours  were  longer  than  ours 
here  are,  and  the  rooms  much  hotter  ;  it  was  the  gas 
under  the  banding  machines  that  was  bad  there.  We 
used  to  work  two  or  three  times  a  week  there 
8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  iu  the  season  ;  I  was  there 
twelvemonth  ;  I  was  13  when  I  left;  some 
younger ;  the  youngest  was  10.  We  never 
away  before  the  older  ones 


from 
for  a 
were 
went 

The  banding  machines 
were  for 


were  larger  than  those  upstau-s  ;  they 
double  fronts,  so  they  required  more  gas. 

187.  Charlotte  . — I  worked  a  short  J;ime  ago 

for  a  large  City  house  in  a  factory  near  Smithfield. 
We  were  never  very  late  ;  the  usual  hours  in  the 
season  were  from  9  to  9  ;  perhaps  for  one  busy  week 

Messrs.  Vyse  and 

189.  Mr.  Hubbard. — I  have  charge  of  the  cap- 
front  department.  There  are  30  young  women  in 
the  room  ;  the  youngest  is  15  ;  she  is  the  only  one, 
who  cannot  read.  Our  machines  here  are  all  single 
ones  ;  the  double  ones  turn  out  much  more  in  the 
time — 50  doz.  to  7  or  8  doz.  of  tl^  single — but  the 
work  is  of  a  commoner  kind.  Our  machines  are  ail 
heated  by  gas.  No  doubt  that  is  very  bad,  where 
there  is  no  proper  contrivance  for  ventilation.  Here 
we  have  two  shafts  iu  the  ceiling  passing  through  the 
roof,  which  they  cannot  close  if  they  wish.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  air  is  very  necessary 
where  this  business  is  carried  on,  for  I  had  myself  a 
work-room  iu  Red  Cross  Street  a  few  years  ago, 
which  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  ordinary 


dwelling- room,  and  lots  of  the  girls  used  to  faint 
there,  but  they  don't  here,  though  several  of  them 
are  still  with  me.  There  are  few  rooms  like  that  now 
used  in  the  City  for  this  purpose  ;  I  only  know  of 
one  or  two,  but  out  Hoxton  way,  and  in  Clerkenwell, 
there  are  many  such. 

Our  busy  season  lasts  for  about  three  months — 
April,  May,  and  June  ;  then  we  frequently  work, 
perhaps  generally,  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  once  or 
twice  a  month  it  may  be  till  1 1  p.m.  From  July  to 
January  our  hours  are  from  9  a.m._  to  6  p.m.  When 
I  first  came  here  at  the  beginning  of  last  spring 
season,  there  were  large  aii'ears  of  back  orders  which 
we  had  to  work  up  ;  I  shall  not  let  that  occur  again. 
I  don't  intend  ever  to  work  next  season  after  10  p.m. 
There  is  less  need  than  there  was  three  or  four  years 
ago  for  late  work  in  our  trade.  When  plain  fronts 
were  worn,  we  had.t.o  make  all  our  own,  but  now  so 
much  more  fancy  work  is  required,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  make  to  please  all  tastes,  so  we  make  from  our 
own  designs  in  some  cases,  and  buy  much  more  of 
others.  The  milliners'  hours  here  are  much  the  same 
as  ours.    On  Saturday  all  leave  at  1  p.m. 

Their  earnings  average  13s.  a  week  for  the  year, 
but  they  vary  very  nmch.  You  see,  these  28  have 
had  in  one  week  as  little  as  71.,  and  in  another  as 
much  as  19/.  among  them  ;  that  variation  has  oc- 
curred within  the  last  six  months,  which  is  the  dullest 
half  of  the  year. 

When  you  were  here  before  Christmas,  and  saw 
gas  lit  in  one  room  to  warm  it,  alterations  were  going 
OU;  which  prevented  us  from  using  the  hot  water 
pipes  ;  we  have  them  in  every  room,  and  now  they 
are  in  working  order. 

190.  Miss  Beesly. — I  have  worked  at  a  bonnet- 


we  might  stay  till  10,  and  once  or  twice  a  season  till 
11  P.M.  But  the  work-room  was  quite  dreadful  ;  it 
was  very  low  and  very  crowded,  and  when  the  gas 
was  lit  it  was  scarcely  bearable.  A  few  used  to  faint, 
but  not  often  ;  I  wonder  more  did  not. 

[188.  Another  girl  here,  a  bonnet-maker,  told 
me  that  the  longest  she  had  ever  worked 
was  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  that  was  in  a 
City  house,  and  happened  only  now  and 
then  for  a  night  or  two  in  a  week  ;  "  but," 
she  said,  "  we  worked  very  hard  while  we 
"  were  at  it."  Another,  who  had  been  at 
a  wholesale  milliner's  in  Old  Change,  said 
that  they  thought  there  working  from  9 
A.M.  to  9  P.M.  was  very  late  work,  and 
scarcely  ever  occurred.  I  asked  two  or 
three,  who  were  at  the  ba;iding  tables,  if 
they  did  not  find  the  continuous  standing 
very  tiring,  but  they  said  that  they  soon 
became  used  to  it,  and  that  it  was  only 
tiring,  when  they  were  working  the  season 
hours  from  9  to  9.  In  those  times  they 
worked  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  were 
only  a  short  time — half  an  hour  at  most — 
over  their  dinner;  these  were  on  piece- 
work.—H.  W.  L.] 

Sons,  Wood  Street. 

front  maker's  in  Hoxton  ;  that  was  two  years  ago. 
There  were  a  good  many  there  ;  some  were  as  young 
as  12.  In  the  season  for  more  than  two  months  we 
used  to  go  on  from  8.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  that  was  the 
most  frequent  time,  but  sometimes  we  were  there  till 
2  a.m.  The  younger  ones  were  tackers  ;  they 
stopped  as  long  as  the  rest. 

191.  Miss  Dyke. — I  was  at  another  place  in  Hox- 
ton. There  were  about  20  there  ;  the  youngest  was 
10  years  old,  I  think.  We  were  seldom  later  than 
11,  but  from  8.30  a.m.  to  10  and  11  p.m.  was  general. 
The  room  was  airy  enough,  for  the  rain  came  through 
the  rafters. 

192.  X.Y. — I  was  in  a  house  near  Cripplegate. 
There  were  a  great  many  girls  there  ;  about  the  same 
age  as  here.  In  the  season  we  might  work  three 
tunes  a  week  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  not  ever  later. 
The  machines  there  were  heated  by  steam,  not  as 
these  are,  by  gas.  I  think  the  steam  made  it  worse  ; 
at  all  events  the  room  was  hotter  and  closer  than  this 
by  a  good  deal. 

193.  V.  W. — I  worked  iu  Aldersgate  Street  before 
last  year.  There  were  about  a  dozen  cap-front 
makers.  Bonnet  shapes  were  also  made  there  by 
girls.  We  used  all  of  us  to  work  till  11  and  12  at 
night  often  enough.  I  was  with  Mr.  Hubbard  before 
that  ;  his  room  was  hot  at  times  ;  some  of  the  girls 
used  to  faint ;  I  never  did.  Work  never  hurt  me.  I 
am  15  years  old  now. 

194.  Miss  Jones. — I  have  been  in  this  cap-front 
trade  almost  from  its  beginning  ;  for  five  years,  that  is 
to  say.  No  doubt  very  many  suffer  in  health  from 
the  heat  and  long  hours  combined  in  some  places.  I 
used  myself  to  work  at  the  machines  in  the  next 
room  with  the  rest,  but  I  have  certainly  been  far 
better  in  health,  since  I  have  been  here  away  from  it, 
and  yet  that  is  a  very  good  room,  one  of  the  best  in 
London,  I  should  say.  I  must,  however,  tell  you 
that  my  sister  has  been  iu  that  room  for  some  time, 
and  her  health  does  not  suffer ;  still  I  do  think 
that  cap  and  bonnet  front  makers,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
a  healthy  class  ;  I  should  call  them  unhealthy. 


[195.  The  sister  of  the  last  witness,  whose  ap- 
pearance corroborated  the  foregoing  state- 
ment as  to  her  health  not  having  suffered, 
told  me  that  she  generally  had  a  strong 
taste  of  gas  in  her  mouth  when  she  first 
went  from  the  room  into  the  fresh  air,  but 
felt  no  other  inconvenience  whatever.] 


*  This  was  coniirmed  by  the  wage  book  for  May  and  Nov.,  which  I  examined. — H.W.L. 
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196.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Eagle  Wharf  Road,  on  whose 
premises  35  or  40  yoimg  women  were  employed  in 
making  cap  and  bonnet  fronts,  mentioned  to  me  the 
great  importance  of  taking  care  that  the  flame  of  the 
gas  jets  used  for  heating  the  goffering  and  other  ma- 
chines should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  any  flat  surface, 
and  should  be  left  quite  open  ;  and  said  that  the 
girls  required  constant  looking  after  to  prevent  their 
tui-ning  on  too  great  an  amount,  so  as  both  to  waste 
the  gas,  injure  the  fabric,  and  pollute  the  air.  He 
spoke  of  the  "  stink"  being  in  some  places  jjositively 
unbearable,  where  these  precautions  were  not  taken. 


197.  Mary  ,  works  at  a  bonnet- front  maker's  in 

Hoxton  ;  8  A.M.  to  8  p.m.  the  usual  hours,  but  has  often 
stopped  till  1 1  P.M.  Others  have  been  later  ;  perhaps, 
twice  a  week  as  late  as  11,  and  for  the  other  nights  8 
and  9  p.m.  ;  there  are  some  little  ones,  who  can't  be 
much  more  than  8  or  9  years  old  at  the  steam  goffer- 
ing machine  ;  that  is  in  a  very  hot  place  ;  they  don't 
stay  so  late,  not  after  8.    Every  one  is  pale  there. 


198.  P.  B.,  Spital  Square. — I  have  worked  at  cap- 
front  makers'  and  wholesale  milliners'  both  in  the  City 
and  at  Hoxton.  The  hours  and  everything  else  are 
much  Avorse  in  the  suburbs,  such  as  Islington  and 
Hoxton.  There  are  some  places  in  the  City  where  the 
hours  are  very  long ;  I  know  one  or  two  about  Alder- 
manbury,  for  instance,  where  they  frequently  stay 
after  1 1  p.m.  in  the  season  ;  still,  as  I  say,  it  is  not  the 
rule  :  I  haye  been  in  the  Churchyard  (St.  Paul's) 
and  Aldersgate  Street,  and  we  never  stayed  longer 
than  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  except  it  may  be  three  or 
four  times  till  10  p.m. 

I  consider  the  season  to  be  from  April  to  June,  and 
for  "two  months  more  before  Christmas.  In  those 
times  we  used  to  work,  when  I  was  in  Hoxton, 
usually  from  9  A.M.  to  10  p.m.,  and  very  often  till 
midnight.  I  was  obliged  to  be  at  lionje  here  by  1 1  p.m. 
or  very  soon  after,  so  I  used  always  to  leave  earlier, 
but  1  have  continually  left  the  rest  working,  and  they 
have  told  me  next  day  how  long  they  went  on.  At 
other  times  the  hours  were  9  a.m  to  7  p.m. 

The  great  pressure  there  was  for  about  three 
weeks  before  Christma,s  ;  all  the  hands  then  worked 
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from  8.30  a.m.,  to  12  p.m.,  Saturdays  as  well  as  other 
nights  ;  that  may  not  have  been  for  quite  three 
whole  weeks  ;  it  certainly  was  for  move  than  a  fort- 
night, and  every  night  the  same.  There  were  some 
there  as  young  as  14  ;  but  they  always  went  away  at  Mr.  II, W. Lord. 

11.  A  great  deal  of  those  late  hours  might  have  been  • 

avoided,  if  we  had  been  kept  supplied  with  work  to 
go  on  with,  but  some  of  us  would  often  wait  half  the 
day, — till  dinner  time,  12  or  1  p.m. — before  they  gave 
us  anything  to  do.    We  were  on  piece-work. 

The  rooms  were  very  close  and  hot  ;  I  had  to  leave 
because  of  my  health  suffering  so  ;  I  was  never  free 
from  headache  ;  I  have  been  away  now  for  five 
weeks  ;  I  am  well  enough  now  They  all  suffer,  not 
only  the  delicate  ones,  except  that  it  makes  all  deli- 
cate ;  they  never  look  well,  any  of  them. 

I  worked  with  another  young  lady  and  two  little 
girls  of  about  14  to  help  us,  in  a  little  slice  of  a  room, 
which  could  only  just  hold  us.  We  each  had  a 
"  double  "  making-up  machine  ;  they  are  worse  than 
the  single  machines,  because  they  have  so  much  more 
gas  ;  each  of  ours  had  two  rows  of  30  jets.  It  is 
being  where  so  much  gas  is  used,  and  particularly 
having  to  bend  so  much  over  it,  as  you  must  do  in 
"  making  up,"  that  is  so  bad. 

In  the  other  room  there  were  about  40  girls  ;  the 
room  was  big  enough  for  them,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  gas  ;  so,  indeed,  might  ours  have  been  for  us 
four  ;  they  had  gauffering  machines  and  single 
"  making-up  "  machines.  I  think  after  all  they  were 
worse  off  than  we  ;  for  we  used  to  sit  with  the  win- 
dows and  door  open  when  we  liked,  but  there  were 
too  many  of  them  for  that  :  I  mean  some  wouldn't 
like  it,  would  have  colds,  and  face-ache  or  tooth-ache. 

Girls  sometimes  begin  as  young  as  12  ;  they  sepa- 
rate the  work  and  get  it  ready  for  us  at  the  double 
machine  ;  those  at  the  single  machine  open  for  them- 
selves. 

I  was  at  Nottingham  before  I  came  to  London,  that 
is  four  or  five  years  ago  ;  when  I  was  there,  the  hours 
were  less,  and  the  heat  less,  than  what  I  have  been 
telling  you  of ;  the  machines  then  were  not  nearly  so 
large  ;  I  think  they  were  all  single.  I  call  the  hours 
I  worked  in  the  City,  Nottingham  hours, — factory 
hours,  that  is  to  sayj — 12,  with  meal  times  included  ; 
they  ought  never  to  be  more. 


Messes.  Harrison  and  Smith,  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin's-le-Geand,  Manupactueers 

OP  Gauppered  Ruches,  Lace  Falls,  &c. 


199.  Mr.  Harrison. — Our  busy  time  is  from  March 
to  September.  In  a  month's  time  we  shall  be  in  full 
work  ;  we  have  now  nearly  200,  then  we  shall  have 
nearly  300  at  work  on  the  premises.  I  believe  we 
employ  more  on  the  spot  than  any  of  those  in  our  own 
I  line.  Others  give  out  more  than  we  do  to  be  done  at- 
home,  but  we  prefer  to  have  all  that  we  have  room  for 
under  our  own  eyes.  When  the  work  is  given  out 
you  can  never  be  sure  of  its  being  brought  back  at  the 
proper  time  ;  here  we  can  take  a  pressing  order,  know 
how  long  it  will  be  about,  and  have  no  fear  of  disap- 
pointing our  customer. 

Our  hours  are  very  easy  indeed  ;  there  is  no  fixed 
itime  for  coming,  nor  for  meals.    AH  are  paid  by  the 
I  piece  ;  they  come  at  their  own  time,  not  before  9  a.m., 
land  they  can  come  in  up  to  half-past  10  ;  many  are 
[never  here  till  nearly  10  a.m.,  then,  of  course,  they  often 
Iwant  to  stay  late,  but  we  won't  have  it ;  they  are  all 
Ijout  of  the  place,  and  the  gas  turned  off  at  8  p.m.  ;  that 
ps  so  even  in  our  busy  times,  from  March  to  October  ; 
tiey  come  then  earlier,  at  9  a.m.  or  soon  after,  but  even 
en  eight  hours  work  is  very  rarely  exceeded.  On 
[Saturdays  they  begin  to  leave  at  3  p.m.,  and  all  are 
:Way  before  5.    I  should  say  we  are  as  late  as  any  in 
;he  trade. 

Their  employment  varies  with  the  change  in  fashion ; 
J.Oor  40  just  now  are  making  ruches  for  the  trimmings 


of  ladies'  dresses ;  they  are  made  by  a  gauffering  ma- 
chine, which  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that 
used  for  bonnet  fronts,  only  smaller.* 

Most  of  them  make  nets  for  the  hair,  chiefly  of 
chenille  ;  others  sew  lace  edgings  on  to  net  for  falls  ; 
that  is  all  pure  hand  work.  There  are  several  little 
helpers  about  the  place,  going  errands  and  generally 
assisting.  They  are  in  most  cases  relatives  of  older 
ones  in  our  employment  ;  we  pay  them  a  small  sum 
by  the  week  ;  the  rest  are  all  able  to  earn  from  12s. 
to  15s.  if  they  please  ;  some  earn  25s.  a  week. 

It  is  most  essentiar for  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
in  our  business  to  have  large  rooms  and  plenty  of  air. 
You  see,  a  great  many  gas  stoves  are  always  in  use 

and  for  heating  the 
there  would  be  no  existing  in  a  con- 
All  our  windows  open,  and 
the  girls  are  not  afraid  of  having  them  open  ;  the 
rooms  are  swept  our  every  night.  There  is  abundant 
supply  of  water  both  for  washing  and  for  closets  ;  that 
is  very  important  too  ;  we  have  to  thank  our  prede- 
cessors for  that  ;  they  were  printers,  so  that  we  havfe 
large  tanks  with  much  more  than  we  can  require. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  both  the  girls  them- 
selves and  their  employers  are  actually  out  of  pocke't 
by  working  late,  even  though  they  are  paid,  as  ours  are, 
by  piece  work.    Last  spring,  Avhen  we  were  very 


for  the  gauffering  machine 
creasing  irons  ; 
fined  gauffering  I'oom. 


'  *  The  pfece  of  silk  is  cut  into  strips  with  scalloped  edges  by  means  of  a  machine  similar  to  the  paper-cutting  machine  ;  after  the 
itrips  are  gauffered,  they  are  creased  in  the  middle  with  a  thin  hot  iron,  and  then  two  of  thcni  passed  through  a  sewing  machine 
'or  the  double  ruche,  cr  are  wound  round  an  iron  drum,  and  fastened  two  together  by  a  gummed  thread. 
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much  pressed  for  a  short  time,  they  stayed  till  1 1  p.m.     place  in  Street,  where  they  made  ruches  and 


for  four  or  five  niights  in  succession  ;  but  the  gii'ls 
could  not  stan-d  it ;  many  didn't  come  in  till  about 
12  in  the  morning,  and  we  found  that  they  earned 
more  by  the  work  they  did  in  the  regular  hours  than 
when  they  were  kept  later  ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
did  a  greater  amount  of  remunerative  work  for  us  and 
for  themselves  between  9  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  than  if  they 
worked  three  hours  later. 


200.  Miss  H. — I  was  for  a  short  time  in  a  horrid 


braids  ;  the  women  had  to  go  up  a  ladder  to  their 
room,  from  a  room  where  a  lot  of  men  were  ;  when 
we  did  get  up,  there  were  30  or  40  there;  we  ma- 
cliinists,  there  were  12  of  us,  were  sewing  goffered 
braid  ;  we  were  within  a  })artition,  beyond  which 
there  were  girls  winding  silk,  and  men  weaving 
fringe,  and  goffering  machines  with  a  quantity  of 
steam,  two  or  three  stoves  for  heating  the  irons  and 
for  cooking  ;  everybody  looking  pale  and  ill  and  dirty. 


Manchester. 


MANCHESTER. 


Mr,  T.  Railton, 

201.  3l7\  Railton. — We  are  outfitters  and  milli- 
ners ;  there  are  now  117  persons  in  our  employment 
on  these  premises,  only  seven  of  those  are  males  ; 
nine  girls  are  under  13,  of  whom  only  two  are  under 
12  ;  and  47  between  13  and  18. 

We  ordinarily  begin  at  9  a.m.,  and  close  at  7  p.m.  ; 
lor  perhaps  four  months  in  the  year  we  work  until  9 
P.M.  ;  the  younger  ones  are  never  later  than  that. 
Once  or  twice  last  season  we  were  Avorking  the  sewing- 
machines  all  night  ;  that  is  quite  exceptional  ;  they 
are  all  16  years  old  or  more,  that  Avork  on  sewing 
machines. 

The  youngest  will  be  doing  some  sort  of  light  easy 
work  to  help  the  older  hands  who  teach  them.  They 
may  earn  3s.  a  Aveek  to  begin  with  ;  but  we  don't 
]jay  the  apprentices  ;  we  pay  their  teacher  by  the 
])iece,  and  she  gets  the  advantage  of  their  labour  ; 
that  only  lasts  for  a  year  or  two. 

A  premium  of  a  guinea  is  paid  by  all  tliat  learn  to 
use  the  sewing  machine  ;  after  the  first  or  second 
month  they  can  earn  os.  or  6s.  a  week  ;  when  they 
have  been  some  time  at  it  they  Avill  get  los.  or  1/.  ; 
that  will  be  between  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  in  each  day. 


57,  Piccadilly. 

They  all  have  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour 
for  tea  ;  they  go  home  for  the  former  meal. 

I  consider  my  hands  are  all  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary mill  hands  ;  they  are  better  educated  and  better 
mannered,  and  come  of  more  respectable  parents ; 
but  even  Avith  us  there  are  social  distinctions  ;  the 
milliner  is  superior  to  the  sewing  machine  girl,  for 
cxam^ile. 

I  think  that  the  prohibition  of  night-work  Avould 
not  be  at  all  injurious  to  us,  and  indeed  in  establish- 
ments Avhere  they  Avork  late,  especially  in  millinery 
and  dress-making,  it  Avould  be  A'ery  beneficial,  for 
such  Avork  materially  affects  the  health  of  the  work- 
people. 

[I  examined  nearly  all  the  girls  up  to  about 
14  years  of  age  in  Mr.  Railton's  employ- 
ment; all  could  read  and  most  write ;  they 
seemed  cheerful  and  well-behaved,  and 
confirmed  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the 
hours  of  Avork.] 


202.  Mr.  Robert  Roberts 

I  am  a  mantle  and  millinery  manufacturer.  All 
those  Avho  Avork  for  me  are  females  ;  they  are  27  in 
number  now  ;  19  of  them  are  over  18  years  of  age, 
and  only  one  so  young  as  12. 

I  fear  that  in  season  trades  like  ours  legal  restric- 
tions are  impracticable.  Great  evils  might  arise  in 
this  Avay.  The  pressure  of  business  during  our  sea- 
son, which  is  from  two  to  three  months  tAvice  a  year, 
Avould,  if  the  hours  of  labour  Avere  limited,  induce  a 
large  number  of  young  females  to  take  to  the  trade,  avIio 
would  be  thrown  out  of  AA'ork  in  slack  times  Avithout 
liaA'ing  been  able  to  earn  extra  Avage  in  the  season. 
Still  I  think  the  fancy  trade  requires  regulation  ;  for 
my  OAvn  parti  should  have  no  objection  to  have  terms 
dictated  to  me,  and  am  sure  that  some  general  legis- 
lation for  all  of  us  Avould  lead  to  good.  As  it  is,  liow- 
e\'er  much  individuals  may  regret  the  long  hours  of 
labour,  to  which  young  Avomen  and  girls  are  subject 
in  such  businesses  as  ours,  they  can  by  themselves 
do  very  little  to  prevent  it,  but  are  obliged  in  self- 
defence  to  work  as  long  as  their  competitors. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  it  is  the  closeness  of 
the  rooms  in  Avhich  they  frequently  have  to  AA'ork, 
and  yet  that  is  to  a  great  extent  their  own  fault. 
Look  at  this,  for  instance,  on  my  own  premises : 
there  is  only  one  girl  there  noAv  ;  she  is  using  a 
sewing-machine  ;  but  in  busy  times  six  or  seven 
others  Avill  be  there  too,  though  there  seems  scarcely 
room  for  half  as  many  ;  and  yet  they  Avill  not  have 
that  window  open,  and  Avill  have  a  fire  too,  very, 
often.  I  frequently  remonstrate  Avith  them  and  say 
that  it  cannot  be  healthy,  but  it  is  to  no  purpose. 

They  have  a  watercloset  for  themselves,  you  ob- 
serve, and  are  quite  apart  from  the  men  Ave  employ 
in  the  Avarehouse.  They  can  have  their  dinner  here, 
but  Ave  prefer  their  not  doing  so  ;  and,  unless  they 
live  at  a  distance,  they  generally  go  away  for  dinner. 
When  they  are  Avorking  overtime  Ave  give  them  their 
tea  besides  extra  wage. 

.rh9  commercial  seasons  in  our  trade  are  from 


20,  High  .Street. 

March  to  May,  and  from  September  to  November 
inclusive.  In  those  times  avc  always  Avork  from 
9  a.m.  as  late  as  9  p.m.  and  sometimes  till  10  ;  but 
Ave  do  not  keep  the  younger  ones  so  late.  They 
Avill  at  no  time  Avork  longer  in  the  day  than  from 
9  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  ;  Avhen  they  are  14  or  15,  they  Avill 
stop  later.  Up  to  16  or  so  they  are  employed  in 
lappet  making  for  cap  fronts,  but  it  is  at  the  sewing- 
machines  that  the  longest  hours  are  Avorked  ;  no  girl 
under  16  or  17  Avill  be  Avorking  one  of  them. 

203.  Eleanor  . — Am  17  years  old;  began 

to  learn  this  Avork.  lappet-making,  at  13.  Worked 
later  Avhere  I  Avas  then,  than  I  have  CA-er  done  here. 
We  used  to  l)egin  at  9  a.m.  and  work  generally  till  9 
10  p.m. 


or  lU  p.m.  About  five  or  six  times  in  eA'ery  season 
we  Avorked  till  1 1  p.m.  ;  that  Avould  be  a  dozen  times 
in  the  year.  In  many  places  I  have  heard  of  their 
Avorking  longer  than  that  at  Avork  of  this  kind  ;  but 
I  never  Avas  anywhere  else  but  at  these  tvo.  The 
skirt-makers  have  to  AVork  longer  than  we  ever  did, 
and  that  is  A^ery  tiring,  standing  and  driving  the 
Avheel  Avith  the  foot  s,U  day. 

204.  From  Mr.  Bannister,  to  Avhom  Mr.  Koberts 
refei'red  me  for  any  special  information,  and  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  lappet-makers,  I  learned  that  the 
youngest  tAvo,  both  of  whom  Avere  about  IS,  Avere 
paid  by  the  Aveek,  2>s.  ;  their  occupation  coi.'sisting 
chiefly  in  turning  a  light  handle  of  a  small  frilling 
machine  Avhich  stood  upon  the  table,  and  draAvingtlie 
frilled  net  from  the  machine  ;  those  aboA^e  tlilat  age" 
Avould  be  earning  from  5s.  to  12s.  a  Aveek,  bcins;  paid 
by  the  piece.  In  their  opinion  girls  under  I'^could 
not  bo  usefully  employed  in  lappet-making  otlfterwise 
than  as  above  stated  ;  for  the  making  up  /consists 
Avholly  in  the  art  of  skilful  handling,  Avhi^'h  young 
children  do  not  acquire  readily.  On  the  /6tlier  hand 
they  stated  that  there  were  more  girls  iy{ider  18  than 
over,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the/  fancy  trade. 
Mr.  Bannister  despaired  of  any  rea^ulations  being 
practicable,  by  reason  of  the  shoi-t  duration  of 
any  one  fashion,  and  the  unsteadines^  of  demand  for 
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any  particular  article  from  month  to  month.  This 
entails  on  the  employer  the  necessity  of  either  re- 
peatedly changing  his  hands  according  as  one  or 
another  class  of  work  is  fashionable  for  a  short  time, 
or  keeping  together  through  the  slack  times  a  large 
number  of  hands  upon  the  faith  of  being  allowed, 
by  working  long  hours  so  long  as  the  demand  for 


their  work  lasted,  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  work 
at  other  times.  The  latter  practice  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  work  in  slack  times  being  dis- 
tributed among  as  many  as  possible,  and  those  who 
are  paid  by  the  day  being  allowed  half  days  for 
recreation  from  time  to  time,  until  the  demand  for 
their  labour  revives. 


Wholesale 
Milliners. 
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Mv.H.W.-Lord. 

c. 


Letter  from  the  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories. 

Dear  Sir,  Manchester,  8th  September  1863. 

I  HAVE  seen  Mr.  Webb,  of  Chancery  Lane, 
and  collected  some  evidence  at  his  j)lace  which  you 
may  find  useful.  Mr.  Webb  gives  you  full  authority 
to  use  his  name. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W,  Lord,  Esq.  •  Robert  W.  Coles. 


205.  Mr.  John  Webb,  junior. — Am  master  of  this 
establishment  (lappet-making  and  millinery).  Era- 
ploy  about  130  females  from  9  years  old  to  30  and 
upwards.  Onr  working  hours  are  from  8  o'clock  a.m. 
to  9  P.M.  ;  very  seldom,  but  sometimes  later.  Though 
I  do  not  like  it,  I  am  obliged  to  work  late  ;  if  I  did 
not,  others  would  get  my  orders.  Should  be  glad  to 
see  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  limit  the  hours  of 
Avork  in  our  and  all  trades,  where  young  persons  and 
females  are  employed,  from  6  o'clock  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
It  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

206.  3Iiss  Emma  Henderson.  —  Am  managing 
superintendent  of  this  establishment.  I  think  the 
trijide  Avants  regulating  very  much.  I  have  been  in 
many  of  the  principal  houses  from  the  commence- 


ment of  this  kind  of  work,  and  have  known  poor 
girls  suffer  much  in  health,  and  some  die,  from 
being  worked  excessively  long  hours  in  close  ill  ven- 
tilated rooms.  Should  be  rejoiced  if  we  had  the 
benefit  of  factory  hours. 

207.  Kate  C/ar^e  (a  delicate-looking  girl,  evidently 
consumptive). — Have  worked  here  about  12  months. 
I  am  1 8  years  old.  I  do  not  work  such  long  hours 
here  as  I  have  done  in  some  other  places  in  the  trade. 
At  one  place  I  worked  on  three  or  four  occasions  all 
night,  and  30  hours  together  at  a  stretch.  I  am  sure 
the  late  hours  made  me  very  ill. 

208.  Harriett  Chadioich. — Am  16  years  old.  Hav.e 
worked  very  long  hours  at  some  places.  At  one  place 
like  this,  where  I  used  to  work,  I  was  frequently  kept 
all  night.    1  once  worked  three  nights  in  one  week. 

209.  Theresa  Howarth  (^a  very  deiicate-looking 
girl). — Am  12  years  old.  I  have  worked  here  about 
three  months.  Work  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  9  at  night.  I  used  formerly  to  work  at  an 
artificial  flower  maker's  and  was  frequently  kept  at 
work  there  from  8  o'clock  a.m  to  11  p.m.  Had  always 
bad  headaches  there  ;  am  better  now. 

[This  girl  had  a  sister  working  in  the  same 
place  who  was  about  9  years  old. — R.W.C.] 


210.  Me.  W.  S.  Tkacey,  Temple  Street. 


I  have  95  names  now  on  my  books,  but  they 
are  not  all  working  ;  they  may,  however,  be  doing  so 
next  week,  for  our  business  is  very  uncertain.  All 
but  12  are  females  in  the  millinery  department  ;  10 
of  them  are  under  13  ;  none  I  think  under  11  ;  and 
27  between  13  and  18  years  of  age. 

We  do  not  buy  and  sell,  but  make  up  materials 
furnished  us  by  the  fancy  houses  in  the  state  in 
Avhich  they  come  from  the  manufacturer.  We  there- 
fore find  our  trade  fluctuate  with  the  seasons  of 
our  employers  ;  our  busy  time  is  from  March  to 
Midsummer,  and  again  from  August  to  October.  To 
show  you  how  our  business  rises  and  falls,  here  is  our 
wage  book.  In  one  week  in  April  last  year  we  paid 
39/.  ;  in  one  in  May  60/.  ;  in  the  middle  of  July  only 
18/.  ;  again,  in  one  month  (October)  the  wages 
earned  by  our  hands  varied  from  17/.  to  31/.  for  the 
week. 

When  they  are  working  on  new  patterns,  I  can 
afford  them  higher  wages  ;  a  good  hand  may  earn 
255.  in  a  week  then  without  working  more  than 
from  8  A.M.  to  7  p.m.  ;  you  see  several  have  earned 
that  much.  In  ordinary  times  a  learner  will  get  2s.  a 
week  ;  as  they  get  a  little  expert  at  the  goffering,  or 
the  joining,*  machine  they  get  35.  and  5s.  ;  the 
banders  and  gatherers  who  are  older,  20  years  of  age 
and  more,  with  us  are  paiu  by  the  piece ;  they  will 
earn  from  65.  to  135.  and  more. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  nevt^  in  Manchester.  I  should 
say  there  are  not  more  than  500  at  it  here  altogether  ; 
Avo  have  80  or  100  ourselves,  Avhen  we  are  full.  The 
usual  hours  are  8  a.m.  Avith  some,  and  9  a.m.  Avith 
others,  to  7  p.m.  Occasionally  Ave  begin  at  6  a.m.  or 
6.30  ;  those  leave  off  at  7  p.m.  During  three  or  four 
mouths  in  the  year  Ave  Avork  as  late  as  8;  9,  and  10 
P.M.,  from  8  A.M.  week  after  Aveek. 

The  hands  Avhom  we  employ  would  prefer  to  begin 
work  later  than  6  a.m.  :  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Avould  suit 
us  better  than  the  factory  hours. 

Sometimes  they  all  come  as  late  as  9  a.m.  :  Avhen 


things  are  slack  I  often  let  them  go  at  6  p.m.,  but  ahvays 
with  the  understanding  that  they  must  be  prepared 
to  AA^ork  till  10  P.M.,  if  I  Avant  them.  On  the  Avhole, 
A\"hile  of  coui-se  I  like  liberty  for  myself,  I  think 
that  the  prohibition  of  night-Avork  after  8  p.m., 
Avould  not  be  injurious.  The  trade  could  do  very 
Avell  Avith  the  10^  hours  limitation,  and,  I  think,  with 
relays  of  those  under  13  ;  if  only  they  Avould  come 
for  the  half  AA^age,  that  is. 

From  Avhat  I  knoAV  of  Avholesale  millinery  Avork- 
rooms  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Nottingham,  I 
think  they  want  looking  after,  on  the  grounds  of 
overcroAvding  and  bad  ventilation  at  all  events. 

The  AVork  is  called  lappet  making,  but  "blonde 
borders  "  is  more  correct  than  lappet.  I  Avas  the  first 
to  introduce  into  Manchester  this  mode  of  making 
them  by  the  A^arions  apparatus  of  steam  pipes  and 
gas  jets  for  heating  the  goffering  machines  and 
fixing  the  blonde,  as  also  the  joining  and  the  doubling 
machines,  and  I  am  always  devising  some  fresh  con- 
triva,uce  for  them,  or  for  banding,  gathering,  and  the 
like  ;  all,  hoAvever,  is  hard  Avork. 

I  don't  think  it  can  be  in  itself  an  unhealthy  trade  ; 
Avhere  they  have  to  Avork  long  hours  and  in  close 
rooms,  no  doubt,  it  becomes  so  ;  especially  where-  gas 
is  used,  instead  of  steam  to  heat  the  drying  plates. 
Many  are  more  pressed  for  room  than  I  am  ;  but  the 
hands  have  a  strange  dislike  to  fresh  air.  I  have  had 
a  perforated  metal  ventilator,  Avhicli  they  can't  block 
up,  put  in  the  Avindow,  and  have  taken  the  door 
aAvay  from  the  staircase  opening  tlirough  the  floor 
there,  besides  haA'ing  holes  knocked  in  the  ceiling 
and  side  Avails  under  the  rafters  and  on  the  staircase  ; 
but  still  the  steam  and  gas  makes  the  place  un- 
Avholesome. 

They  have  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  and  20 
minutes  for  tea  at  4  p.m.  ;  besides  that  I  let  them  get 
a  run  for  10  minutes  in  the  yard  behind  at  11  a.m. 
Some  stay  for  meals.  We  use  the  Avastc  steam  to 
boil  Avater  for  them,  so  that  they  can  always  have  it. 


*'  A  kind  of  sewing  machine  for  fastening  the  blonde  quilling  to  the  laco  edge. 
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Wholesale  They  are  a  very  respectable  and  well-behaved  lot 
Milliners.  gjj.]g  .  gj[  }iave  had  some  little  education  at  all 

,    ^       events.    Mrs.  Tracey  takes  pains  to  select  the  best 

  '    that  offer  themselves  ;  most  come  with  their  mothers, 

Mr. H.W. Lord,  and  we  judge  by  them  what  their  children  are  likely 

 to  be.    It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  have  had  any 

c.  complaint  of  loose  conversation,  and  I  do  not  think 

any  such  goes  on.  Several  of  those,  whose  good 
manners  you  have  noticed,  are  ladies,  or  nearly  so,  by 
birth.  One  is  the  daughter  of  a  manufacturer,  who 
was  once  in  a  fair  business,  but  died  in  poverty  :  the. 


father  of  another  was  a  commercial  traveller,  who  at 
one  time  was  receiving  a  large  salary. 

[Mr.  Tracey's  estimate  of  his  hands  was  fully 
confirmed  by  my  investigation  so  far  as  it 
went.  All  could  read  and  had  intelligent 
and  pleasant  manners,  even  some  little  ones 
who  had  begun  the  work  as  young  as  8 
and  9  years  old.  The  feeling  which  evi- 
dently subsisted  between  them  and  him  was 
creditable  to  both.] 


211.  While  this  evidence  was  in  my  hands  for  revision,  I  received  from  Mr.  Coles  the  following 
anonymous  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  on  the  day  of  its  date.  From  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  trade  and  of  the  locality  of  the  premises,  which  I  have  derived  from  several 
visits  to  similar  places  of  work  within  a  few  doors  of  these,  I  consider  that  the  statements  as  to 
the  hours  of  work  and  condition  of  the  work-rooms  may  be  not  much  exaggerated. — H.W.L. 

White  Slavery  in  Manchester. 


Sir,  Manchester,  June  10,  1864. 

I  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  manufactory  of  Mr.  .  He  is  a  manufac- 
turing milliner,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren and  young  girls,  some  of  whom  are  of  different 
ages,  varying  from  10  upwards. 

Those  children  and  young  girls  are  kept  at  Avorkfor 
unreasonably  long  hours  in  rooms,  that  are  artificially 
heated  by  steam  to  a  very  high  tem^Derature,  inde- 
pendent of  a  very  large  number  of  gas-lights,  thus 
raising  the  temperature  to  almost  a  suffocating  point. 
And  so  largely  charged  is  it,  and  impregnated  with 
gas,  that  most  of  the  young  creatui'es  complain  almost 
continually  of  sore  throats,  loathing  of  the  stomach, 
dizziness  or  vertigo,  and  headaches,  &c.  This  per- 
nicious effect  upon  their  young  systems,  and  unformed 
constitutions,  need  not  be  wondei'ed  at,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  have  to  inhale,  and  breathe,  and' 
re-inhale  times  innumerable  this  pernicious  atmosphere 
from  14  to  15  hours  daily. 

The  place  is  opened  at  6  a.m.,  and  never  closes 
before  8*30  p.m.  and  in  very  many  instances  9  p.m. 
Several  men  assist  in  conducting  the  business,  and 
they  divide  their  time  ;  part  comes  early  to  open 
the  place,  and  part  about  9  or  10  a.m.;  those  who 
come  to  the  place  early,  go  off  early,  and  those  who 
come  late,  stop  late.  By  acting  in  this  manner  they 
squeeze  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of 
those  young  creatures        *  *  *  * 

while  they  themselves,  who  are  men,  only  remain 
about  10  hours. 

For  your  guide  and  information  as  to  any  steps 
you  may  take,  I  beg  to  point  out  the  following,  viz. : 

The  house  is  comparatively  small,  with  small  rooms 
and  low  ceilings,  and  badly  ventilated.  On  the  top 
floor  (or  third  floor)  there  are  two  lappet  making 
rooms,  in  which  there  are  upwards  of  20  young  girls 
from  16  years  up;  the  machines  are  heated  with  steam, 
and  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  those  rooms  are  unbear- 
able. 

On  the  same  floor  there  is  a  goffering  room,  in  which 
there  ai'e  about  six  children  varying  from  13  to  16 
years  old  ;  the  machines  in  this  room  are  heated  by 
steam,  and  there  are  also  upwards  of  40  gas-lights 
burning  all  day  long,  and  this  in  the  middle  of  J une  ! 
You,  Sir,  or  any  other  humane  man,  may  easily  judge 
of  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  a  poisonovis  atmosphere 
and  temperature  upon  those  young  creatures. 

And  on  the  same  floor  there  is  a  blond  joining 
room,  in  which  10  or  a  dozen  girls  varying  from  14 
years  old  are  at  work,  and  on  the  second  floor  there  is 
also  a  goffering  room,  machines  also  heated  with  steam, 


and  about  40  gas-lights  burning  all  day  long,  to 
enable  the  children  to  do  their  work,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  baking  and  broiling  the  youngsters 
in  the  middle  of  June.  Two  lappet  rooms  on  the 
same  floor  with  about  20  young  people,  these  rooms 
are  heated  by  steam  and  gas  also  as  the  others,  to  a 
very  high  and  poisonous  degree. 

There  is  also  a  braid  room,  containing  from  10  to 
12  children,  varying  from  12  to  15  years  ;  in  this  room 
there  is  from  80  to  90  gas-lights  constantly  burning 
to  enable  the  youngsters  to  do  their  work.  I  am 
credibly  informed  the  heat  and  smell  in'  this  room 
is  most  abominable,  nay  absolutely  destructive,  and 
the  smell  most  heart-sickening.  In  the  bonnet-room 
there  are  also  several  girls  and  children  employed, 
some  as  young  as  10  years  ;  the  hours  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  concern. 

I  ask  you.  Sir,  is  it  possible  for  either  men  or 
women,  no  matter  how  strong  their  constitutions  may 
be,  to  withstand  for  any  length  of  time  the  blighting 
effects  of  such  a  system  of  long  hours,  hard  work, 
and  poisonous  atmosphere  ;  both  men  and  women 
would  be  broken  down  in  a  very  few  years,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  such  tender  creatures  can 
endure  it. 

*  *  *  *  ^  * 

Under  those  circumstances,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
endeavour  to  come  to  their  relief  and  assistance,  and 
try  to  strain  a.  jjoint  to  exact  more  lenient  treatment 
(but  I  hope  the  law  will  enable  you  to  do  it  without 
straining).  The  great  object  would  be  to  shorten  their 
hours  to  a  reasonable  extent,  keeping  in  view  the 
pernicious  atmosphere  they  have  to  work  in. 

For  instance,  the  children  have  to  get  up  at  5  a.m. 
to  be  at  work  in  time,  6  a.m.,  and  work  to  8 "30  or 
9  p.m.,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  their  homes  (some 
to  my  certain  knowledge  have  near  an  hour's  walk 
before  reaching  home),  and  by  the  time  they  get  a 
little  supper  and  get  to  bed  it  is  10.30  or  11  p.m.  ; 
thus,  you  see,  there  are  17^  or  18  hours  the  poor 
creatui'es  are  up  and  on  their  feet,  and  only  six  or 
6 J  at  most  out  of  the  24  hours  for  rest. 

Sir,  you  may  implicitly  rely  upon  the  truth  of  the 
facts  in  this  report,  although  I  withhold  my  name 
for  obvious  reasons,  being  related  to  and  with  some 
of  the  children  at  's. 

I  remain,  &c. 
W.  R.  Coles,  Esq.,         A  Hater  of  Slavery. 
Inspector  of  Factories. 
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PART  2.— ON  SEAMSTRESSES,  BOOTMAKERS,  GLOVERS,  &c. 


TAILORS,  &c.— London. 


The  Army  Clothing  Depot,  Pimlico.  Tailors,  &c. 

Every  facility  was  afforded  me  for  visiting  and  obtaining  information  as  to  the  practical  working  of  London, 
this  excellent  institution;  the  arrangements  adopted  to  secure  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workpeople  Mr.H.W.Lord. 
seemed  to  have  been  very  successful.   

The  manufactory  consists  of  a  very  large  and  lofty  hall,  with  an  arched  roof  of  glass,  and  having  two  c, 
galleries,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  round  its  four  sides.    It  is  well  warmed  and  ventilated;  the  weather 
on  one  of  the  days  on  which  I  visited  it  was  very  cold,  and  on  the  other  close  and  rainy,  but  on  neither 
occasion  was  the  state  of  the  air  in  any  part  of  the  hall  other  than  wholesome  and  pleasant. 

From  Captain  Taylor,  who  conducted  me  over  the  whole  manufactory,  and  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  explaining  the  details  of  the  system,  I  received  the  materials  from  which  the 
following  statement  is  made  up. 


212.  Captain  Taylor  had  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  the  government  manu- 
factory at  Woolwich  before  he  came  up  to  Pimlico  :  . 
that  is  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  this,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 
there  were  present  724  women,  5  were  absent  from 
sickness,  and  25  from  other  causes,  in  most  cases  from 
their  having  to  go  to  receive  pensions  or  half-pay  on 
that  day  :  so  large  a  number  of  absentees  is  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Very  few  of  them  are  under  1 8  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  of  all  is  14,  she  and  some  three  or  four  from 
that  age  to  16  make  up  trimmings. 

It  is  found  that  they  must  be  first  rate  sewers,  before 
they  are  taught  the  use  of  the  machine,  in  order  that 
they  may  understand,  whether  the  work  brought  to 
their  machine  is  properly  prepared  for  it. 

In  the  chaco  department,  some  fasten  on  the  leather 
bands  and  peaks  to  the  cloth  shapes,  which  come  from 
the  welters  and  machinists :  that  is  really  a  kind  of  sad- 
dlers' or  cobblers'  work,  and  was  always  considered 
man's  work  ;  but  the  men  in  that  branch  Avere  so  dis- 
reputable and  disorderly,  that  Captain  Taylor  deter- 
mined to  try  what  women  could  do,  and  the  result 
has  been  most  successful.  Men  still  do  the  blocking, 
but  they  are  picked  workmen  and  respectable  ;  the 
diagonal  stitching,  which  serves  both  for  ornament 
and  to  hold  the  cloth  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides 
together,  is  done  by  women  at  machines  ;  and  the 
welting  of  the  crowns  to  the  sides,  the  sewing  of  the 
water-proof  covers,  basting,  and  the  like,  which  are 
all  hand  work,  are  also  done  by  women.  All  work 
well  together,  and  the  peaks,  &c.  are  stitched  quite  as 
well  as  when  the  men  did  them  :  this  department 
occupies  the  floor  of  one  gallery  quite  separate  from 
the  rest  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  the  most  contented 
and  least  quarrelsome  in  the  whole  place.  The  cap 
machines  are  16  in  number  ;  they  require  only  two 
basters  for  all  of  them  :  in  the  department  altogether 
there  are  70  women,  27  being  welters,  and  26 
"  peakers "  or  finishers.  These  machines  are  all 
worked  by  treadles,  but  tlie  only  reason  for  not  using 
steam  power  here,  as  in  the  body  of  the  building,  is 
that  they  were  not  at  first  quite  sure  of  being  success- 
ful, and  so  did*  not  incur  the  expense  of  extra  shafting. 
They  made  2,000  chacos  a  week  last  month  (January). 

The  bulk  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  ;  there  are  58  machines  there,  each  having 
8  persons,  besides  the  machinist,  preparing  or  finish- 
ing the  garment.  Nothing  but  great  coats*  are  beii.g 
made,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  making 
them  at  the  rate  of  4,000  a  week  for  the  next  three 
months.  In  the  month  of  January  last  28,578  new 
tunics,  great- coats,  jackets,  and  trousers  were  made 
on  the  premises. 

All  the  sewing  machines  on  the  ground  floor  are 
moved  by  steam  power,  communicated  by  straps  from 
horizontal  shafting ;  the  shafts  pass  along  the  floor, 
and  are  securely  boxed;  there  was  at  first  a  difficulty 


in  regulating  the  speed,  but  that  is  managed  by  a 
small  wheel,  which  tightens  or  slackens  the  straps  as 
required,  and  is  applied  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  of 
the  machinist  on  a  pedal. 

Each  machinist  has  a  gas  standard  on  her  right 
hand,  and  each  table  a  gas  jet  in  the  centi-e  of  it. 
Machinists  leave  off  20  minutes  before  the  rest,  to 
clean  the  machines.  The  porter  oils  them  every 
morning  ;  only  the  practised  hands  can  be  trusted  to 
oil,  not  for  fear  of  accidents,  but  lest  they  should  oil 
the  wrong  parts.  The  machines  have  not  been 
damaged  by  the  shaking,  but  they  are  heavier  than 
those  which  would  be  used  for  sliirt-making ;  and  as 
steam  is  required  for  the  cutting  machines,  and  also 
for  the  pipes  to  warm  the  building,  it  is  used  for  the 
sewing  machines  also. 

Trousers  and  jackets  require  12  persons  for  each 
machine,  besides  the  machinist,  and  tunics  13  or  14  : 
hitherto  tunics  have  been  given  out  to  be  finished  ;  but 
the  preparing,  at  which  6  or  7  hand-workers  are 
employed  for  each  machine,  is  done  there.  Nearly 
450  persons  are  still  directly  employed  out  of  doors  ; 
the  names  in  the  book  of  one  viewer  are  200,  and  in 
the  other  230  ;  some  of  these  have  one  or  two  members 
of  their  family  to  help  them,  so  that  perhaps  a  thousand 
are  employed  altogether,  but  I  was  assured  that  the 
system  of  middlemen  cannot  exist  under  the  pre- 
cautions now  taken,  of  entering  the  numbei'  of  gar- 
ments given  out  to  each,  and  checking  them  off  as  they 
are  returned,  only  a  few  being  allowed  to  be  at  one 
time  in  the  hands  of  each  person. 

Shirt-making  has  also  been  tried,  but  merely  as  an 
experiment  to  fiscertain  the  real  cost ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  them  out  to  charitable  institutions,  as 
has  been  before  done.  Various  numbers  of  worker 
to  a  shirt  were  tried,  22,  16,  5,  and  3,  one  in  each  set 
being  the  machinist ;  16  in  a  set  was  the  cheapest,  but 
then,  if  4  or  5  were  absent,  the  whole  set  was  upset. 
On  the  whole  the  smallest  number  was  best.  The 
machinist,  besides  the  front,  collar  band,  and  wrist 
band,  runs  the  side-seams  and  hems  round  ;  they  were 
at  first  paid  by  the  week  IO5.,  but  since  that  time  the 
price  at  which  the  work  was  given  out,  7c^.  a  shirt,- 
has  been  adopted  inside.  This  is  distributed  so  as  to 
give  \\d.  to  the  machinist,  who  at  that  rate  earned 
13s.  to  15s.  a  week,  and  the  rest  to  hand-workers, 
whose  wages  ranged  fi'om  7s.  to  13s.,  averaging  10s. ■(■ 
The  cap  women  earn  most  at  their  machines,  they 
have  had  a  longer  experience,  more  than  12  months, 
and  therefore  work  better  and  more  rapidly ;  they 
have  from  13s.  to  19s.  a  week,  machinists  on  great- 
coats earn  16s.  and  even  18s.,  and  on  trousers  14s. 
and  16s.  The  "  peakers  "  in  the  cliaco  department 
earn  from  14s.  to  20s.,  some  have  earned  26s.  a  week. 
The  average  for  the  Michaelmas  quarter  gave  9s.  4^J. 
for  the  basters  and  fitters,  they  ai"e  the  hand 
workers,  but  the  wages  also  vary  with  the  garment 
they  are  making,  cap  welters  and  great-coat  hands 
earning  10s.  and  12s.,  while  trousers  hands  have 


*  Feb.  2nd,  1864. 

f  I  verified  this  account  of  the  numbers  employed  and  wages  received  by  reference  to  the  elaborate  books,  in  which  the 
■whole  proceedings,  production,  income,  and  expenditure  of  the  establishment  are  recorded  with  great  clearness  week  by  week. 
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rather  less,  and  tuuic  hands  rather  more.  The 
average  for  the  Christmas  quarter  gave  15s.  Sd.  a 
head  in  the  chaco  department  ;  for  the  rest  15s.  2c?. 
iu  one  division,  and  12s.  lid.  in  another,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  newest  hands.  Each  person  is  paid  so 
much  for  every  garment  passed  hj  the  viewer  ;  for 
each  great-coat,  for  instance,  a  proportionate  sum  is 
allotted  to  the  machinist,  and  each  of  the  eight  others, 
who  are  engaged  in  making  it,  according  to  the  work 
each  does  upon  it.  They  name  the  sum  due  to  them, 
and  the  books  check  it;  that  plan  avoids  all  the  disq^utes 
and  mistakes  which  arise  under  the  system  of  giving 
tickets.  A  strict  account  is  also  talcen  of  the  reels 
and  needles  given  out. 

The  hours  are  from  7.30  a.m.  to  6.15  p.m.,  they 
have  an  hour  for  dinner  from  11.45  to  12.45  ;  all 
leave  the  jjremises  for  that  meal  ;  on  rainy  days  20  or 
30  of  those  who  live  at  any  distance  usually  ask  and 
are  allowed  to  stay,  the  rest  manage  to  go  with  one  of 
those  who  live  near.  They  have  aljout  15  minutes  for 
tea,  to  Avhich  they  go  in  between  3  and  5  p.m.  in 
divisions  ;  that  is  taken  on  the  premises,  they  pay  Id. 
to  an  eating-house  keeper,  who  is  allowed  the  use  of 
a  room  and  range  for  prepaiing  it. 

It  would,  in  Captain  Taylor's  judgment,  be  better  for 
some  reasons,  if  they  had  not  tea  there,  as  they  would 
then  have  a  motive  for  going  straight  home,  and  when 
once  there  they  might  not  be  so  inclined  or  so  able  to 
go  out  again.  He  observed  that  it  was  becoming  a  habit 
with  the  younger  ones  to  ask  for  permission  to  leave 
at  5  P.M.,  that  is,  directly  after  tea,  on  Thursdays,  the 
day  on  which  their  wages  are  paid,  and  he  had  re- 
mai'ked  that  they  brought  more  with  them  to  eat  on 
that  day.  On  the  day  before  my  second  visit  as  many 
as  43  had  asked  to  go  early,  so  that  he  had  felt  obliged 
to  refuse  all. 

They  never  by  any  chance  stay  after  6.15  p.m.;  once 
when  pressed,  some  work  had  been  allowed  to  be  taken 
home  ;  but  they  stopped  away  or  came  late  next  morn- 
ing, so  that  no  more  was  done  after  all.  They  ai'e 
paid  by  the  piece  ;  many  are  comparatively  indepen- 
dent of  their  work,  that  is  to  say,  they  live  with  their 
jjarents,  who  earn  decent  wages,  and  let  their  daugli- 
ters  pay  something  perhaps  towards  the  household 
expense,  and  keep  the  rest  for  their  dress  and  pocket- 
money.  It  was  stated  that  there  are  many  who  do  not 
care  to  earn  more  than  8s.  and  9s.  a  Aveek  :  some  earn 
only  5s.,  others  12s.  and  14s.  It  is  found  necessary  to 
be  very  strict  in  enforcing  silence  and  order  ;  they 
Avill  make  any  excuse,  it  is  said,  to  leave  their  seats, 
and  so  waste  their  time,  and  consequently  require  a 
great  deal  of  looking  after.  Captain  _Taylor  remai'ked 
that  it  Avould  no  doubt  be  much  easier  to  give  out 
material  for  100  garments  to  a  responsible  piece-master, 
and  look  only  to  him  to  have  them  returned  properly 
made  ;  still  he  thought  that  "  the  workpeople  are 
"  much  more  ready  to  serve  us  now  that  Ave  employ 
"  them  directly.  They  happen  to  be  working  hard 
"  to-day,  because  it  is  the  last  day  of  our  Aveek;  they 
"  Avill  get  through  as  much  to-day  as  they  Avill  all 
"  to-morroAV  and  the  next  day." 

Captain  Taylor  Avas  confident  that  there  Avas  a 
Avonderful  difference  observable  in  the  improved 
physical  condition  of  the  people,  after  they  had  been 
working  for  a  month  or  tAvo  at  the  Depot,  and  that  the 
example  set  them  there,  contributed  much  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  At  first  they  Avere 
obliged  to  take  in  all  the  "  riff-raff' "  who  had  been  in  the 
work  before,  and  foAv  respectable  persons  would  come, 
but  noAV  it  is  very  different.  One  capital  thing  he 
considered  to  be  the  rule  that  any  one  Avho  has  any 
complaint  to  make,  or  has  committed  any  irregularity, 
must  come  before  him  at  9  o'clock,  Avhen  he  listens  to 
anything,  even  the  most  trifling  quarrel,  and  tries  to 


set  things  straight  :  this  has  created  the  impression 
that  the  people  are  properly  cared  for. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
character  of  the  women  ;  every  one  fills  up  a  form 
and  brings  a  reference,  signed  by  a  clergyman  and  a 
householder.  "I  have  always  found"  (said  Captain 
Taylor)  "  that  one  bad  girl  Avill  take  aAvay  at  least  one 
"  other  Avith  her  ;  but  Avith  all  our  risks  we  have  had 
"  only  five  go  Avrong,  so  far  as  I  am  aAvare,  and  they  are 
'  "  very  ready  to  tell  of  each  other.  My  oAvn  ox- 
"  periencehas  convinced  me  that  in  order  to  manage  a 
"  number  of  Avomen  you  must  treat  them  kindly  and 
"  firmly,  give  them  work  enough,  but  never  have 
"  even  the  appearance  of  making  distinctions  and 
"  favourites." 

Gas  is  used  to  heat  the  common  irons  ;  coal  Avould 
be  cheaper  for  some  reasons,  but  the  trouble  of  bringing 
fuel  constantly  up  to  the  galleries  makes  gas  preferable 
on  the  Avhole.  The  stoves  are  in  compartments  separate 
from  the  place  in  Avhicli  the  work  goes  on.  In  one  room 
on  the  ground  floor  the  irons  or  "geese"  are  slung  on 
arms,  Avhich  move  on  universal  joints  above  the 
table  ;  these  are  heated  by  gas  jets  inside  them.  They 
are  certainly  successful,  but  not  completely  so,  for 
there  is  now  and  then  an  escape  of  gas  ;  the  board  on 
which  the  garment  is  laid  for  pressing,  is  lifted  up  to 
meet  the  iron  by  a  lever  under  the  table  ;  this  the 
woman,  who  is  using  the  machine,  Avorks  Avith  her  foot. 
Each  does  her  OAvn  pressing,  but  only  one  division  has 
this  macliinery  for  pressing  attached  to  their  compai-t- 
ment  as  yet.  It  saves  them  much  trouble,  and  is  far 
lighter  Avork  than  pressing  Avith  the  ordinary  iron,  as 
those  in  the  other  divisions  still  have  to  do. 

There  are  separate  water-closets  for  the  women  ; 
places  for  Avashing,  and  apparatus  ;  and  a  room  for 
their  bonnets  and  cloaks  :  all  the  women  are  told  off 
into  divisions,  each  person  has  a  number,  and  a  peg 
with  a  corresponding  number  in  the  partitions  ap- 
propriated to  her  division.  All  wear  a  "  Garibaldi  " 
uniform,  the  machinists  red,  and  the  others  blue. 
They  seem  to  like  it  A-ery  much,  and  I  Avas  informed 
that  at  first  there  Avas  quite  a  fuss,"  because  all 
could  not  have  it  at  once. 

Tliere  seemed  a  general  conviction  that  the  work- 
people are  better  ofi",  both  as  regards  their  earnings 
and  their  habits  and  health,  than  Avhen  they  Avorked 
for  contractors,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment saves  money  ;  in  one  single  article,  the  tunic, 
the  contractor's  price  has  been  reduced  from  18s.  6d. 
to  15s.  lid. 

[I  select  from  my  notes  the  folIoAving  evidence, 
given  by  two  out  of  several  persons  Avhom 
I  examined  here. — H.W.L.] 
212a.  L.  M. — I  AvorkeJ  for  an  army  contractor 
before  I  came  here.    There  Avere  above  50  there.  I 
earned  about  14s.  aAveek there;  here  I  have  alittle  more, 
15s.,  but  Ave  are  never  after  time  here  ;  Ave  Avorked 
for  a  whole  Aveek  sometimes  there  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  and  once  all  night  through.    The  Avork- 
room  Avas  very  hot,  for  the  pressing  Avas  done  and 
the  irons  heated  in  the  same  room  Avhere  all  the 
people  were  ;  the  machine-room  had  a  very  Ioav 
ceiling. 

212b.  K.  O. — I  Avorked  for  another  contractor; 

there  Avere  about  as  many  there  as  (the  last 

witness)  says  there  v^ere  where  she  Avas,none  under  15, 
and  very  few  under  17;  the  room  Avas  cool  enough,  for 
it  was  in  the  rafters  and  very  draughty  ;  Ave  used  to 
suffer  very  much  from  tooth-ache  and  face-ache. 
Our  hours  Avere  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  but  I  have 
stayed  many  a  time  till  11  p.m.,  several  nights  a 
week  for  months,  and  never  had  any  meal  after  our 
tea  at  5  p.m.  We  used  to  get  very  tired.  That  Avas 
a  year  or  tAvo  ago. 


Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  St.  Paul's  Churchyaiid. 


213.  3Ir.  Iloives. — The  Avorkpeople  Avhom  we  have 
on  our  premises  are  engaged  in  making  clothes  for 
the  export  trade,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  AVork 
is  given  out.    The  material  is  cut  out  here  and  made 


up  into  bundles ;  this  the  out-worker  takes  aAvay, 
and  brings  back  completely  scAvn  to  have  the  buttons 
put  on.  Some  of  these  out-Avorkcrs  employ  only  a 
few,  perhaps  only  their  OAvn  family  ;  others  take  a 
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large  building  in  a  suburb  where  rent  is  low,  or  a 
little  further  out  on  some  line  of  railway,  and  have 
100  or  more.  Our  system  is  that  generally  followed 
in  the  trade.  We  have  from  40  to  50  here  cither 
sewing  button-holes  or  machinists  ;  they  are  paid  ])y 
the  piece,  and  often  earn  15s.  a  Aveek.    About  10 


more  are  ticketing  or  sewing  buttons  on.    Our  hours     Tailors,  t<!;c. 

are  from  8.30  to  6.30,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and   

half  an  hour  for  tea.    There  is  very  little  pressure  London, 
in  the  City  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  wholesale  manufacturers,  j^j^.  iJ~vv~Lord 
and  not  subject  to  the  unexpected  demands  made  on         "    "  "^^ 
the  retail  trade. 


214.  At  a  large  clothing  establishment  in 
London,  the  proprietors  of  v/hich  desired 
that  their  names  should  not  be  mentioned, 
I  found  more  than  70  females  employed, 
40  of  whom  were  machinists;  none  had 
begun  to  work  there,  even  as  basters, 
before  they  were  15.  The  usual  hours 
were  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  or  9  to  8.  Those, 
of  whom  I  inquired,  had  felt  no  ill  elFects 
of  any  kind  from  tlie  use  of  the  sev/ing 
machine  ;  most  had  been  working  for  three 
or  four  years  at  it.  One  however,  who 
was  about  25,  and  had  worked  for  10  years 
at  a  sewing  machine,  said  that  she  was  cer- 
tainly much  weaker,  and  added  that  she 
could  not  now  carry  a  pail  of  water  as  she 
used  to  do,  and  that  she  could  never  write 
after  Avorking :  her  hands  were  trembling 
as  I  spoke  to  her,  though  she  was  at  rest. 
She  did  not  otherwise  appear  nervous. 


215.  3Ir.  Frees,  Spicer  Street,  Spitalfields,  had  at 
one  time  employed  as  many  as  1 50  females  in  making 
men's  garments  on  his  own  premises  ;  his  experience 
had  convinced  him  that  girls  under  15  years  of  age 
were  too  young  to  work  sev\^ing  machines,  and  that  for 
machinists  of  any  age  the  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
with  the  usual  meal  times,  1-^  or  two  liours,  should 
never  be  exceeded  ;  he  considered  that  9-J-  or  10  hours 
of  such  Avork  in  the  day,  Avas,  for  the  health  and  strength 
of  most  Avomen,  quite  long  enough.  He  stated  the  pro- 
portion of  Avorkers  to  be  usually  one  baster  to  prepare 
and  four  to  finish  for  each  macliinist,  the  finishing 
being  usually  taken  out,  and  done  at  home.  He 
kneAv  that  the  people  in  their  own  houses  frequently 
worked  16  and  18  hours  a  day,  and  believed  that  the 
tendency  Avas  noAV  for  the  Avork  to  be  done  at  home,  as 
so  many  had  one  or  tAVo  machines  of  their  own. 


216.  3Ir.  Marks,  Newcastle  Street,  Whitechapel. 
— Besides  3  men  and  my  oaa'u  family,  I  have  10 
or  12  women  here  ;  they  are  all  luimarried,  the 
youngest  is  13.  Ours  is  a  summer  trade  chiefly.  We 
remake  old  materials,  cut  up  trousers  into  Avaistcoats 
for  example.  I  give  a  good  deal  out  also.  We  don't 
go  on  more  than  the  12  hours  here,  but  they  are 
often  Avorking  for  15  hours  and  more,  for  they  take 
work  home.  They  earn  9s.  and  10s.,  and  in  the 
long  hours  18s.  a  week,  some  of  them. 


217.  Mr.  L.  London,  Commercial  Street,  White- 
chapel, stated  to  me  that  he  employed  sometimes  as 
many  as  25  or  30  females  on  his  premises  to  do  the 
"  machining"  for  clothes,  Avhich  Avere  given  out  to  be 
finished  ;  the  spring  and  summer  are  the  busy  season, 
but  the  Iiouis  then  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  or  at  the 
latest  9  p.m.  He  said  that,  as  a  rule,  all  Avorkpeople 
of  the  class  employed  in  the  slop  trade  in  that  district, 
being  for  the  most  part  married  AVomen,  so  mucli  pre- 
ferred to  Avork  in  their  own  Avretched  rooms  to  coming 
to  a  regular  Avork-room,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
employ  any  number  on  the  premises,  except  machine 
hands  ;  the  usual  practice  therefore  Avas,  and  always 
would  be,  to  give  out  the  Avork  to  be  finished,  after 
it  had  been  machined.  The  people,  he  said,  Avere  so 
accustomed  to  dirt  at  their  oavu  homes,  that  even  the 
machinists,  Aviiom  he  employed,  made  his  room  in  such 
a  mess,  that  he  Avas  ashamed  to  let  any  one  see  it, 
although  it  was  cleaned  only  a  Aveek  ago.  One  of  his 
men  said,  "  They  go  slobbering  about  Avith  their 
"  basins  and  messes,  talking  until  the  last  moment, 
"  and  then  shove  their  things  aAvay  anywhere  and 
"  begin  work  again." 

2. 


218.  [I  asked  a  young  Avoman,  who  was  waiting 
here  to  take  out  some  trousers  to  be 
finished,  whether  she  preferred  to  do  that 
part  of  the  AVork  only,  or,  as  she  had  pre- 
viously done,  to  make  the  whole  article  from 
first  to  last  herself.  She  stated  at  once 
that  she  very  much  preferred  the  present 
plan,  for  she  could  earn  more  money,  and 
had  the  heavy  part  of  the  Avork,  the 
seaming,  &c.,  done  for  her  by  the  machine. 
This  was  said  without  any  pressure  on  the 
part  of  her  employer,  of  whom  indeed,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge  from  her  demeanour, 
she  did  not  appear  to  stand  in  any  special 
awe.— H.W.L.] 

219.  A  large  employer  of  labour  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  who  had  IG  women  working  on 
his  own  premises,  all  over  18  years  old,  stated 
their  hours  to  be  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
Avhen  the  room  Avas  always  locked  up;  with 
him  good  machinists  frequently  earned  from 
15s.  to  18s.,  and  hand-Avorkers  10s.  and  12s. 
a  week  without  overtime.  He  said  that 
he  could  never  trust  any  of  them  Avith 
the  work  to  take  home  at  night,  partly 
because  it  might  not  be  returned  at  all, 
partly  because,  if  it  were,  it  Avas  as  likely 
as  not  to  have  become  infested  with 
vermin  in  the  night.  Those  who  did 
take  the  work  out  found  security. 

220.  A.  Hagley,  Commercial  Street. — I  Avork  this 
machine  for  mother  ;  Ave  make  up  trousers.  I  learnt 
it  in  Church  Lane,  Whitechapel;  there  are  a  lot  more 
there  noAV,  than  Avhen  I  learned  five  years  ago  ;  I  dare 
say  half  a  dozen  Avere  there  then.  I  Avas  13  AvhenI 
Avent  ;  I  gave  my  time  for  6  months  for  nothing.  He 
got  a  good  deal  out  of  us  for  the  teaching,  but  he  used 
to  give  us  a  shilling  noAV  and  then,  if  Ave  did  more  than 
70  pairs  of  trousers  a  Aveek.  Our  hours  Avere  from  8 
a.m  to  8  p.m.,  not  later.  I  have  earned  15s.  aAveek  at 
stays  since  that  ;  so  J  think  I  have  got  good  by  it. 

I  reckon  that,  Avith  three  finishers  to  helj^,  Ave  can 
make  12  pairs  of  trousers  a  day  ;  that  is,  with  my 
mother  and  sister  and  Mrs.  ,  they  do  the  hand- 
work. We  get  \Q)d.  a  pair,  and  find  thread.  We  do 
all  our  pressing  at  home. 

When  I  say  a  day,  I  mean  fi'om  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
or  thereabouts.  We  don't  allow  much  time  for  meals 
at  home,  but  generally  take  them  as  Ave  Avork.  At 
places  Avhere  people  go  to  Avork  for  the  day,  they  have 
an  hour  for  their  dinner,  and  some  time  for  tea. 
Sometimes  Ave  don't  take  three  hours  in  all  the  week 
for  meals  aAvay  from  Avork. 

The  machine  is  a  great  comfort  ;  Ave  Avant  another; 
but  this  cost  11/.,  and  isn't  all  paid  for  yet.  I  Avish 
mother  could  get  a  Lancashire,  Thomas'  is  too  light 
for  our  Avork  ;  still  Ave  couldn't  do  anything  like  the 
number  Ave  do,  if  we  hadn't  this. 

If  Ave  gave  any  Avork  out,  Ave  should  pay  8c?.  for 
making.  Mother  is  responsible  ;  she  gives  security  for 
20/.  It  is  always  better  to  have  it  done  under  your  OAvn 
eyes,  if  you  have  room  ;  here  is  tAvo  hours'  Avork  to 
unpick  and  restitch  this  band  of  a  pair  of  trousers, 
Avhich  Ave  have  had  just  now  brought  iu  ;  of  course 
Ave  must  deduct  from  the  pay  of  that  AVoman  ;  but  if 
she  had  been  here  Ave  could  have  seen  at  once  that 
she  Avas  doing  it  Avrong,  so  it  Avould  have  been  better 
for  both.  We  could  get  Avork  enough  for  20,  if  avo 
had  room  for  them  here,  but  avo  can't  trust  so  many  to 
take  work  ome. 
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London. 
Mr,H.W.Lord. 


We  often  work  later  than  10,  sometimes  12  or  1, 
especially  on  Thursday  night,  for  Friday  is  taking-in 
day  ;  sometimes  we  go  on  all  night,  not  every 
Thursday,  but  pretty  often. 

[The  room,  in  which  this  witness  was  working, 
served  as  the  Uving  and  sleeping  room  for 
her  mother,  herself,  and  two  younger 
sisters.  Everything  was  very  dirty  and 
wretched,  and  the  dress  of  the  witness  and 
the  rest  was   scanty,   soiled,   and  torn. 


There  was,  however,  nothing  especially 
offensive  to  sight  or  smell ;  the  window 
looked  on  the  wide  part  of  Commercial 
Street ;  the  room  itself  being  on  the  third 
floor.  The  people  had  a  cheerful  tone 
about  them,  and  were  fully  alive  to  the 
great  advantage,  which  the  possession  of 
a  machine,  and  the  power  of  using  it 
properly,  gave  them  over  their  competitors 
in  the  trade.— H.W.L.] 


221.  Me.  Trelawney,  Marlborough  "Mews,  Oxford  Street. 


I  have  the  entire  management  of  this  workroom 
for  Mr.  NicoU  (of  Regent  Street).  You  must  not, 
however,  take  us  here,  nor  the  system  which  we 
pursue,  as  fair  average  specimens  of  the  trade,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  not  another  room  like  it — so 
good,  I  mean — in  the  whole  of  London ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  we  Avork  on  a  different  plan  to  most. 
Still  I  can  tell  you  quite  as  much  about  the  trade 
generally  as  about  ourselves  ;  for  I  have  had  expe- 
rience in  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow,  as  well  as 
London,  and  the  same  course  is  adopted  in  all. 

The  usual  way  of  business  is  to  have  the  work  done 
on  the  premises  where  the  shop  is,  or  else  taken  home 
by  the  men  to  their  own  home  ;  there  is  no  middleman 
in  any  West  End  business,  who  takes  the  work  out 
and  distributes  it  to  others,  who  in  their  turn  provide 
workpeople  on  their  own  premises. 

Females  are  never  employed  on  the  premises  of 
the  master  tailor  ;  where  they  are  to  be  found  is  in 
the  rooms  of  the  men,  who  take  the  work  out.  They 
always  make  the  waistcoats,  and  often  the  trousers  ; 
the  coats  are  made  by  men  :  women  also  do  the  fell- 
ing and  other  minor  details. 

Frequently  as  many  as  5  or  6  persons  will  be 
employed  by  one  man  in  one  room,  which  serves  for 
the  sleeping  room  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  general 
workroom ;  others  no  doubt  have  two  rooms,  and  use 
one  of  them  only  for  the  work  ;  some  have  the  whole 
house,  and  may  have  a  lease  of  it,  but  the  majority  of 
journeyman  tailoi-'s  work  is  done  in  one  or  at  most 
two  rooms,  both  sexes  working  together.  In  fact, 
two  out  of  three  work-places  at  the  West  End,  even 
when  they  are  on  the  premises  of  the  master,  are 
simply  wretched. 

The  sewing  machines  are  gradually  getting  into 
general  use  ;  none  but  females  are  employed  on  them. 
They  give  a  great  relief,  and  do  all  the  heavy  work  ; 
yet  there  was  for  a  long  time  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  prejudice  against  them.  Now 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  have  perhaps  3  or  4  hands  and  one  machine, 
doing  "^the  work  in  their  own  dwellings  for  the  shops. 

When  a  machine  is  used,  there  will  be  usually  3 
other  persons  employed,  one  to  prepare  the  work  for 
the  machinist,  one  to  press  it  after  machining,  and  a 
third  to  put  on  buttons  and  to  make  the  button-holes: 
the  pressing  is  the  man's  work,  the  rest  is  usually 
done  by  women.  The  material  is  cut  before  it  is 
given  out. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  apprenticing  the 
girls  ;  the  ordinary  sewing,  the  felling  that  is,  putting 
in  the  pockets  and  the  lining,  they  pick  up  from  their 
mothers  or  sisters  at  home.  If  a  man  has  no  family 
of  his  own,  he  will  often  hire  a  girl  or  two,  who  knows 
a  little  about  the  work,  to  do  that  part  for  him. 
The  machinists  generally  come  saying  that  they  have 
been  taught  at  a  place,  where  the  machines  are  made, 
and  they  have  often  paid  a  premium  for  it ;  but  in 
most  cases  they  are  quite  unqualified  ;  we  have  to 
teach  them  over  again,  I  have  tried  10  in  a  day 
and  had  to  send  them  all  away.  I  have  lately  taken 
one  or  two  for  a  year,  giving  them  6s.  a  week  for 
the  first  six  months,  9s.  for  the  next  three,  and  12s. 
for  the  last  three.  The  fact  is,  that  everything  is 
still  in  a  transition  state  in  the  trades  into  which 
these  machines  have  been  iiatroduced.     They  have 


revolutionized  our  trade,  and  so  they  have  the  shoe 
trade,  I  believe. 

One  effect  is  a  growing  tendency  to  collect  a  num- 
ber of  machines  in  one  building  ;  they  in  turn  collect 
a  number  of  hand-workers  to  prepare  and  to  finish, 
so  that  a  factory  springs  up  in  time.  I  do  not  say 
that  has  yet  become  general  in  our  trade  ;  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  sewing  machine  is  in  its  infancy.  It 
is,  however,  what  you  see  working  here  with  us,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  at  present  we  are  exceptional. 

Another  effect  is,  that  the  labour  is  so  divided,  and 
the  machine  work  so  good  and  so  rapidly  done,  as  to 
do  aAvay  with  much  of  the  long  hours  of  work  that 
were  frequent  in  former  days.  Our  hours  here  are, 
for  the  six  winter  months,  from  8.30  or  9.30  a.m.  to  7 
or  7.30  p.m.  ;  in  the  summer  six,  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  :  our  chief  pressure  is  in  May  and  June,  but 
our  latest  hour  has  been  1 1  p.m.  in  the  two  years 
during  which  Ave  have  had  this  place.  We  have 
never  Avorked  here  three  times  in  any  one  week  as 
late  as  11  p.m.  ;  they  never  come  before  8  a.m.  On 
Saturday  they  leave  at  6  all  the  year  round,  unless 
there  is  anything  very  special  to  prevent  it.  They 
take  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea.  Some  go  home  ;  others  live  at  too 
great  a  distance,  so  they  dine  here. 

There  are  8  men  and  15  women  here  now  :  in 
the  season  there  Avill  be  35  or  40  ;  at  least  two-thirds 
of  them  will  be  females  ;  they  are  most  of  them  young 
Avomen  from  16  to  28  or  so.  Some  are  paid  by  the  day  ; 
Ave  give  none  less  than  12s.  a  week ;  the  machinists 
have  from  15s.  to  18s.  About  one-third  are  piece- 
Avorkers  ;  their  earnings  vary  from  14s.  to  18s.  ;  they 
are  the  smarter  ones  generally.  I  do  not  pay  the 
day-workers  extra  for  overtime  ;  we  generally 
arrange  it  as  a  sort  of  set-oflf  against  the  half-holi- 
days, which  they  are  rather  fond  of  taking. 

I  think  tailors  of  both  sexes  have  improved  in 
moral  character.  There  is  not  the  drunkenness  there 
Avas  among  them.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  used 
to  be  always  spent  on  the  "  spree."  Still  I  have  had 
even  here  some  of  my  best  v,rorkwomen,  fine  hand- 
some girls,  and  decently  educated,  bring  bottles  full 
of  drink  in  their  pockets,  and  chuck  them  over  the 
roof  when  they  had  emptied  them.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  respectable,  who  work  well  and  behave 
Avell  too.  The  younger  ones,  at  least  those  above  20, 
don't  live  with  their  parents  ;  they  generally  have 
lodgings  of  their  own. 

I  spoke  before  of  the  badness  of  work-rooms  gene- 
rally :  even  in  coming  here  from  Eegent  Street  the 
difference  is  extraordinary,  and  yet  we  had  rooms 
there  in  the  front  looking  into  the  street.  The  health 
of  our  people  is  certainly  better,  my  oAvn  niece  among 
the  number.  There  was  a  flower  which,  from  it 
having  belonged  to  one  who  died,  we  took  especial 
pains  to  rear,  but  we  had  always  to  keep  it  outside 
the  window,  and  it  seemed  to  dwindle  away  ;  but  it 
has  been  in  this  room  ever  since  we  have,  and  has 
shot  up  more  than  a  foot  quite  vigorously  here  at 
the  back  of  Great  Marlborough  Street.  The  great 
thing  is,  that  we  have  a  lofty  room  and  good  ventila- 
tion. There  are  also  water-closets,  washing  appa- 
ratus, and  a  small  place  with  a  stove  for  tea  and  for 
cooking  their  dinners,  if  they  like,  not  on  a  large 
scale,  but  a  great  comfort.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  the  private  rooms,  where  they  usually  AVork, 
seldom  even  pure  water. 


I 
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Mr.  Eobekt  Whitham,  73,  Cannon  Street,  Manchester.  (Jan,  1863.) 


Tailors,  &c. 


222.  Mr.  R.  Whitham. — I  am  a  manufacturer  of 
clothing  and  shirts  ;  a  great  deal  of  my  work  is  done 
by"  outsiders,"  persons  who  take  it  home  to  their  own 
houses,  that  is  ;  I  have,  however,  78  working  for  me 
on  these  premises  now  ;  65  of  them  are  females  ;  only 
two  girls  and  one  boy  are  under  13,  and  they  are  all 
over  12  ;  there  ai'e  25  girls  between  13  and  18. 

The  younger  ones  are  chietly  employed  in  winding 
silk  on  the  reels  for  the  sewing  machines,  or  in 
stitching  lightly  together  the  pieces  of  stuff,  which  are 
afterwards  finished  by  the  machine  ;  others  are 
making  nets  for  the  head.  They  are  most  of  them  the 
children  of  "  outsiders." 

Our  usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and  1 
p.m.  on  Saturday  ;  the  latest  we  ever  work  is  till  9 
p.m.,  and  that  not  more  than  two  months  in  the  year  on 
an  average,  but  that  is  uncertain  ;  during  one  year 
we  may  not  do  so  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  in  the 
next  we  may  be  working  for  three  months  until  9  p.m., 
Our's  is  to-  a  very  great  extent  a  shipping  trade  ;  I 
should  say  our  hours  are  as  long  as  any  in  the  trade 
in  Manchester. 

They  have  an  hour  for  dinner,  which  they  take  here  ; 
and  half  an  hour  for  tea  Avhen  they  stay  after  7  p.m.  ; 
there  is  a  kettle  for  them  and  a  fire. 

If  the  trade  could  not  meet  the  sudden  demands  of 
shipping  orders  in  consequence  of  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  of  those  under  18,  I  think  that 
adults  would  be  most  probably  substituted  for  young 
persons. 


Manchester. 


223.  Mary  Ann  Madan. — Am  a  little  over  13  ; 
have  been  here  working  for  Mr.  Whitham  near  12 
months;  never  worked  anywhere  before.    Can't  read  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

or  write  ;  never  went  to  any  day  school  ;  go  to  St.  •  

Joseph's  (Roman  Catholic)  Sunday  school,  but  not  c. 
regularly.   Don't  know  what  geography  means  ;  never 

learnt  anything  about  different  countries  of  the  world. 
Come  to  work  at  8  a.m.  ;  have  often  stayed  till  9  p.m. 

224.  Ellen  Kearnes. — Am  1 3  ;  have  been  here  a  few 
months  ;  Avas  winder  at  a  silk  mill  before  that ;  didn't 
go  there  till  I  was  past  1 1  ;  so  worked  as  full  timer. 
Only  went  for  a  very  short  time  to  day  school  ;  go  to 
Sunday  school  now,  sometimes,  but  can't  read  ;  only 
learn  spelling  there  ;  can't  write  or  do  sums.  London 
is  in  this  country,  England  ;  Liverpool  is  not  so  far 
from  here,  I  dont  know  whether  it  is  on  the  sea  or 
not.    Can't  tell  you  how  to  spell  my  name. 

[I  asked  the  two  elder  sisters  of  the  last 
witness,  one  of  whom  was  more  than  17 
years  old,  how  they  spelt  their  names,  but 
neither  could  tell  me;  neither  of  them  could 
read  or  write.  A  young  woman  of  about 
20,  whose  name  I  omitted  to  ascertain,  told 
me  that  many  of  the  girls  there  could  not 
read  or  write ;  most,  however,  of  those  of  16 
years  old  and  upwards  to  whom  I  spoke 
could  read,  and  several  appeared  to  be  fair 
scholars.] 


225.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black,  Rochester. 


Rochester. 


We  manufacture  trousers  for  one  wholesale  Lon- 
don house,  and  employ  nearly  a  hundred  females 
on  our  premises,  besides  those  to  whom  we  give  them 
out  to  be  finished ;  they  are  three  or  four  times  as 
many  ;  tliey  work  the  button-holes,  put  on  the  but- 
tons and  waist  bands,  and  hem  the  bottoms  of  the 
legs. 

Our  hours  now  are  from  9  a.m  to  6  p.m.  only,  but 
usually  they  are  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner  and  tea  ;  sometimes  they  stay 
half  an  hour  or  so  later  ;  on  Saturday  they  usually 
leave  at  12,  but  now  they  do  not  come  at  all  on  that 
day. 

In  this  room*  we  have  about  60,  two-thirds  of  them 
are  machinists  ;  our  youngest  are  the  basters,  four  of 
them  are  12  years  old  ;  they  are  paid  by  the  machi- 
nist, whom  they  help  ;  some  of  the  older  ones  can 
baste  fast  enough  for  two  machines  :  a  machinist  pays 
2s,  6d.  to  her  baster  usually,  so  that  one  who  works 
for  two  earns  5s.  a  week  ;  the  machinist  has  quite 
15s.  left  on  an  average  after  paying  her  basters;  the 
younger  ones  also  press  the  seams. 

The  machinists  are  all  14  or  15  years  old  at  least  ; 
you  will  find  the  most  intelligent  faces  among  them 
as  a  rule.  We  had  stools  made  for  them,  but  they 
prefer  to  stand  to  the  Lancashire  machine.  Most 
get  married  after  a  time,  and  then  leave  us  and  take 
needlework  home..  We  do  not  think  that  they  are 
fit  for  the  machine  work  after  they  are  married,  that 
is  for  physical  reasons. 

We  have  had  this  business  for  four  years.  At  first 
there  used  to  be  very  bad  language  used,  but  by  sus- 
pending some,  and  discharging  them  on  a  repetition, 
we  have  put  a  stop  to  that.  Nearly  all  come  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  and  many  two  miles,  to  work,  so  that 
they  bring  their  dinners  with  them. 

They  have  very  little  illness :  we  have  no  sick  fund ; 


but  if  any  one  of  them  is  ill  they  generally  contribute 
something  for  her.  I  found  that  they  were  sus- 
j)icious  of  the  fund  not  being  properly  appropriated, 
when  a  sum  was  deducted  weekly  for  that  purpose. 
They  seem  to  have  reason  to  be  susjsicious  of  em- 
ployers, if  what  they  tell  us  is  true.  I  saw  in  the 
iDooks  of  one  that  she  had  been  charged  Is.  a  week 
for  the  use  of  scissors  for  6  weeks,  and  then  3s.  for  the 
purchase  of  them  at  the  end. 

The  ii'oners  seem  as  strong  as  the  rest,  but  we 
always  have  the  older  ones  and  those  who  are  naturally 
stronger  for  that  work.  The  heat  of  the  stove  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  good  ventilation  in  the  ironing 
room.  We  have  had  bricks  taken  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  Avail,  and  gratings  put  in  ;  the  irons  are 
8  lbs.  in  weight ;  the  hardest  work  is  turning  the 
trousers  inside  out.  That  makes  the  arms  ache.  In 
the  common  material  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lime 
dust.  The  tables  and  their  dresses,  are,  you  see, 
covered  with  it;  that  makes  them  very  thirsty,  but 
has  no  further  effect  on  their  health. 

[I  examined  about  a  dozen  of  the  younger 
ones  here;  most  could  i-ead,  but  very  few 
could  write.  Two,  however,  who  were  12 
years  old,  could  not  read,  nor  could  one  of 
14;  she  had  begun  work  at  11,  had  been 
"  to  service "  before  that,  and  had  never 
been  to  school.  Another  of  14  had  begun 
at  8  years  old  to  tack  at  a  similar  place  in 
Chatham.  One  girl  of  IG  told  me  she  was 
earning  often  23s.  a  week ;  she  had  worked 
a  machine  from  13  years  old,  and  had 
been  a  tacker  at  10.  All  whom  I  asked 
spoke  of  their  health  as  good,  and  looked 
very  clean  and  cheerful. — H.W.L.] 


226.  Mr.  Johnson,  The  Brook,  Chatham. 


Chatham. 


I  have  sometimes  30  young  women  here  ;  the  habit 
has  been  to  employ  children  to  help  the  machinist  by 
tacking,  but  I  find  that  a  grown  woman  can  do  enough 
to  keep  three  machines  supplied ;  so  that,  if  thi'ee 


machinists  pay  her  2s.  6d.  each,  she  gets  as  much  as 
she  Avould  by  her  needlework  at  home  pro1)ably,  and 
they  arc  as  well  served,  and  pay  no  more,  each  of  them, 
than  they  Avould  to  a  child,  Avhilc  the  child  is  free  to 


*  In  another  room,  where  the  best  kind  of  work  was  done,  there  were  12  machinists  and  7  helpers. — II.W.L. 
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Chatham. 


Jh-.H.W.Lord. 


c. 


go  to  scliool,  where  it  ought  to  be,  instead  of  working 
Jill  day  here,  which  is  a  great  evil.  They  used  to  be 
paid  only  Is.  3d.  a  week.  I  have  observed  that  those 
machinists  who  stand  to  their  work  are  more  healthy 
than  those  who  sit.  I  do  not  mean  that  either  are 
unhealthy,  but  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  those  who 
stand. 

227.  Emma — — . — Am  13,  have  worked  a  machine 
for  nine  months  ;  and  have  been  three  years  here  ;  can 
read  and  Avrite  ;  can  earn  lOs.  a  Aveck  between  our 
regular  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  We  leave  at 
4.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  I  have  always  been  very 
well ;  the  machine  does  not  tire  me. 

[This  witness  was  slight  and  ahuost  dehcate 
looking,  of  particularly  pleasant  manners 
and  appearance.] 

228.  At  another  factory  in  Chatham,  a  young 
woman,  who  had  worked  a  machine  from 
11  years  of  age,  told  me  that  she  had 
Avorked  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  for  three 
nights  in  the  Aveek  hefore  mj  visit.  The 
employer  had  stated  the  hours  to  be  from 
8  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  5  p.m.; 
but  liad  afterwards  complained  of  the  in- 
convenience of  pressure  arising  from  orders 
of  several  houses  requiring  instant  execution, 
as  the  frequent  cause  of  great  irregularity, 
and  alternations  of  excessive  Avorlc  and 
slackness.  From  the  manner  of  those  con- 
cerned I  was  led  to  believe  that  1  Avas  not 
intended  to  hear  about  the  "last  week's 

^  "  work ;"  the  machinist  Avho  "  let  out "  about 


it,  was  so  evidently  put  forward  to  answer 
me  that  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  and 
from  inquiries  made  elsewhere  I  found  that 
that  place  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
late,  when  they  had  Avork  to  do.— H.W.L. 

229.  I  also  Avent  over  the  Axe  Brand  factory 
(Messrs.  Flavell  and  Bousefield)  with  Mr. 

■  Sharp,  the  occupier  of  those  premises,  who 
informed  me  that  the  hours  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  were  very  rarely  exceeded,  and 
that  9  p.m.  and  sometimes  10  p.m.  were  the 
extreme  limits.  More  than  100  machinists 
besides  hand-workers  are  employed  here. 
Ventilation  was  obtained  by  means  of  open- 
ings, in  the  nature  of  shafts,  in  each  of  the 
long  work-rooms,  having  a  ventilating  "  hop- 
"  per"  at  the  top  ;  there  were  also  wire 
gratings  in  several  parts  of  the  ceiling.  The 
Avarmth  and  comparative  closeness  of  the 
upper  room,  even  with  all  these  pi-ecautions, 
shoAved  how  necessary  it  is  that  some  such 
system  should  be  generally  adopted,  Avhen 
many  Avork  together. 

I  learned  that  a  school  for  the  younger  ones  was 
tried  here  on  two  nights  in  the  week  during 
the  winter  months.  About  30  attended  on 
an  average;  there  Avere  various  degrees  of 
education  among  them;  several  could  not 
read  and  more  could  not  write.  The  clergy- 
man of  the  district  had  also  held  an  evening 
service  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  one  even- 
ing in  the  Aveek. 


Stroud. 


230.  Messrs.  Holloavay,  Brothers,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

I  went  over  the  premises  of  these  gentlemen  Avith  their  manager  of  the  Avork-rooms,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
from  Avhom  and  from  Mr.  Copeland,  the  general  superintendent,  1  received  the  following  information. 

hand-Avorkers  ;  the  youngest  machinist  was  about  15. 
The  helpers  Avcre  usually  bronglit  by  their  own  rela- 
tions ;  in  other  cases  they  Avould  be  j^aid  by  those 
Avhom  they  helped,  the  youngest  about  Is.  6d.  a 
Avcek  ;  machinists  earn  about  12s.,  finishers  8s.  a  Aveek, 
needles  and  thread  bclrig  found  for  those  Avho  Avorked 
on  the  premises.  Nearly  all  had  been  trained  to  the 
AVork  in  the  fiictory.  Each  pair  of  IroAvscrs  Avould 
pass  through  five  or  six  hands  besides  the  machinist's, 
the  lining  being  made  and  put  in,  the  button-holes 
stitched,  and  the  buttons  put  on  by  dilferent  persons. 
Steam  had  been  used  to  move  the  sewing  machines, 
but  Avas  discontinued,  as  it  Avas  found  lhafc  stitches 
often  slipped  Avlthout  being  noticed  Avhen  the  move- 
ment was  so  rapid. 


The  Avorks  have  been  established  for  about  12  years. 
Nearly  150  females,  of  ages  A^arying  from  12  to  50, 
Avcre  employed  on  the  premises  ;  and  the  Avork  given 
out  afforded  employment  to  several  hiuidred  more. 
Only  trowsers  Avere  made  upon  the  premises,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  few  who  Avere  making  coats  ;  nearly 
40  machines  Avere  in  use  there,  and  some  20  more  Averc 
In  the  hands  of  as  many  out-woi'kers,  Avlio  paid  a  rent 
for  them.  The  hours  Avcre  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  ;  no 
overtime  Avas  ever  made.  Mr.  Copeland  stated  that 
they  could  employ  one  or  two  hundred  more,  if  they 
had  them ;  as  it  Avas,  they  had  to  send  material  to 
Bristol  and  London  to  be  made  up.  Veiy  fcAv 
Avere  under  13  years  old  ;  they  Avcre  helping  the 


Gosport,  De- 
vonport. 


GosroRT,  Devonfort. 


231.  Mr.  Woodroio,  Gosport. — rl  haA'c  had  consider- 
able experience  of  Government  contract  Avork  and  out- 
fitting generally,  both  here  and  in  other  places, 
Chatham,  Sheerness,  and  Plymouth.  There  is  no 
system  of  sweating  or  middlemen  in  any  of  them, 
and  the  employment  in  all  is  much  alike  ;  in  all  the 
AVork  is  almost  universally  given  out;  probably  more 
is  done  here  than  at  any  other  place.  A  fcAv  have 
some  machinists  on  their  premises  ;  when  they  are  ]3aid 
by  the  week,  they  have  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  6c?.;  Avhen  they 
Avork  by  the  piece,  the  work  is  often  more  scamped, 
and  too  hastily  run  up. 

Woi'k  is  often  given  out  by  an  agent  from  a  country 
toAvn  to  labourers'  wives,  v/ho  live  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Near  Poole,  for  instance,  Avhere  I  had  at 
one  time  a  place  for  the  distribution  of  Avork,  they 
Avould  bring  their  work  in  once  a  fortnight,  earning 
about  5s.  in  that  time.  Women  usually  make  the 
serge  frocks,  and  the  duck  and  drill  AA'aistcoats  and 
trousers. 

We  should  know  if  other  persons  were  employed 
on  the  work  than  those  to  whom  Ave  give  it  out.  A 
person  familiar  Avith  the  look  of  AVork  can  pick  the 


Avorker's  name  out  as  easily,  as  if  it  Avere  Avriting, 
instead  of  sewing,  to  judge  from. 

232.  3Ir.  Macltay,  Catherine  Street,  Dcvonport. . 
— I  believe  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  jiracticc  to 
give  Avork  out,  both  shirts  and  clothes.  Among  tailors 
and  outfitters  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  take 
out  AVork,  and  to  employ  perhaps  one  journeyAvoman 
and  two  or  three  apprentices.  He  may  get  from  3/. 
to  4/.  a  Aveek,  and  pay  them  1/.  A  Avaistcoat-maker 
can  earn  Is.  6rf.  or  Is.  9c/.  a  day  Avith  some  help. 
Those  Avlio  make  flannel  shirts  can  earn  6s.  a  week 
without  difficulty,  that  is  reckoning  a  shirt  a  day,  for 
Avhich  Is.  is  paid.  Shirt-makers  also  employ  some- 
times four  or  five  persons  to  help  them,  but  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  so  many  as  nine  or  10.  Many  Avill 
take  an  apprentice  or  tAvo  ;  they  are  girls  of  about 
14  years  old,  and  are  paid  Is.  a  Aveek  for  the  first  year, 
2s.  for  the  second,  and  3s.  for  the  third  ;  after  the 
third  year  they  Avill  earn  from  5s.  to  8s.  a  Aveek 
according  to  their  capacity  and  application. 

[I  obtained  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources  in  Gosport  and  Devonport  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  above. — II.W.L.J 
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SHIRT  MAKERS,  LONDON. 


Messrs.  Foster,  Porter, 

233.  Mr.  BeaJe  (manager  of  Avork-rooms). — Our 
season  is  from  July  to  October,  and  in  tJie  early  spring 
for  three  months.    We  are  now  working  only  from 

9  a.m.  to  6  p.m  ;  in  the  season  we  work  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.    Perhaps  now  and  then  they  go  on  a'3  late  as 

10  p.m.  for  two  days  in  a  week  ;  they  certainly  do 
not  work  altogether  for  more  than  one  whole  month 
out  of  the  12  until  10.  Very  few  houses  in  the  City 
exceed  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  except  on  rare  occasions. 

W e  keep  a  staff  of  hands  on  all  the  year ;  now  we 
have  about  70  ;  in  the  season  Ave  have  as  many  as 
1 50  or  200  here  ;  and  if  we  are  pushed,  as  we  are  at 
times  by  shipping  orders,  then  we  employ  out-door 
workers.  All  are  paid  by  the  piece  ;  none  reside  on 
the  premises. 

Flannel  shirt  makers  may  earn  15s.  a  week  in  our 
hours,  if  they  please  ;  some  earn  255.  The  Avhite 
shirt  makers,  who  are  frequently  Avives  of  labouring- 
men,  often  take  Avork  home  Avith  them  ;  their's  is 
hand-AA'ork  ;  they  earn  95.  Necktie  makers  earn  10s. 
and  125.  a  Aveek.  The  machinists  are  generally  as 
yet  younger  hands.  They  are  often  taught  Avhere 
there  are  a  large  number  of  seAving  machines,  Avherc 
they  pay  10s.  as  a  kind  of  premium,  and  give  a  month's 
Avork  Avithout  Avages  ;  the  older  ones  cannot  turn  so 
easily  to  a  new  occupation.  Indeed  very  fcAv  can 
change.  A  shirt-maker  cannot  make  a  collar,  nor  a 
collar -maker  a  necktie.  Many  Avould  sooner  sit  still 
than  attempt  it.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  Avork  for 
each,  and  they  cannot  get  their  hands  out  of  it.  V/ e 
tried  for  some  time  to  get  shirts  made  at  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  a  great  many  ])ersons  are  em- 
ployed by  us  in  their  oavu  homes  as  glove-makers,  but 
Ave  could  not  succeed,  and  gave  it  up. 

Some  middlemen  give  out  their  Avork  to  be  done  in 
the  homes  of  the  Avorkpeople,  paying  them,  it  may  be, 

Messrs.  Moses,  Son, 

237.  Mr.  Mashell,  book-keeper,  had  been  30  years 
with  the  firm,  and  Avas  familiar  Avith  the  details 
of  the  shirt  trade.  It  was  customary  for  women  to 
take  out  the  material  after  it  had  been  cut  out  on  the 
premises,  and  bring  the  shirt  back  complete.  Fre- 
quently one  person,  who  had  a  machine  at  her  own 
home,  Avould  do  the  stitching  for  half  a  dozen  or  more 
of  her  neighbours,  Avho  took  the  Avork  out,  and  them- 
selves did  all  the  hand -work  ;  that  is,  the  putting 
togethci',  hemming,  making  the  button-holes,  and  sew- 
ing the  buttons  on.  This  Avas  the  same,  both  Avith 
flannel  and  Avhite  shirts.  The  price  they  paid  the  ma- 
chinist Avould  vary  between  14c?.  and  20d.  a  dozen,  so 
far  as  he  could  learn,  and  the  average  prices  they  re- 
ceived varied  from  45.  6d.  to  7s.  Qd.  a  dozen  flannel 
shirts.  At  one  time  persons  had  been  employed  upon 
the  premises  in  Aldgate,  but  that  was  noAV  given  up. 
About  16  or  18  machines  had  been  at  the  last  there. 
None  younger  than  14  had  Avoi-ked  them,  nor  had  any 
•  under  12  been  basters.  Their  hours  had  never  been 
longer  than  from  8  a.m.  to  7  or  8  p.m.  ;  for  though 
some  stayed  at  times  till  9  and  10  p.m.,  they  had  not 
come  till  9  or  10  in  the  morning.  He  thought  that 
none  were  ever  employed  in  the  shirt  trade  under  12 
years  of  age,  except  at  home. 


Shirt-makers. 
London. 


AND  Co.,  Wood  Street. 

2\d.  out  of  the  4i(f.,  which  Ave  pay  them.    That  price  Mr.  H.W.Lord. 

might  be  paid  for  one  kind  of  flamiel  shirt.  There  

are  some  shirts,  this  twilled  regatta  for  example,  for  c. 
Avhich  the  workAvomeu  Avould  receive  only  Is.  6c?.  a 
dozen  ;  but  still  nearly  as  much  can  be  made  out  of 
shirts  at  that  low  price  by  a  woman,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  that  Avork,  as  another  Avill  get  out  of  shirts 
at  10s.  a  dozen  ;  there  is  so  much  more  Avork  in  the 
latter  ;  the  others  can  be  runup  in  a  very  short  time; 
and  yet  a  good  worker  at  the  finer  kind  could  not  get 
the  money  out  of  the  coarse  sort. 

We  supply  them  with  boiling  water,  but  alloAV  no 
cooking  on  the  premises.  The  bell  rings  for  dinner 
at  12,  and  for  tea  at  4  ;  they  have  an  hour  at  the  one, 
and  half  an  hour  at  the  other. 

I  had  a  perforated  ventilator  put  in  all  along  the 
roof  over  the  open  space,  which  reaches  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  building.  That  gives  them  air  enough, 
but  in  cold  Aveather  they  complain  of  the  cold,  as  we 
have  no  means  of  Avarming  the  place.  The  needle- 
Avomen  complain  much  more  than  the  machinists. 

234.  A.  B.,  machinist. — I  have  worked  a  machine 
for  7  years.  Many  can't  stand  it  longer  than  that. 
I  find  it  very  tiring,  even  in  our  hours  from  9  to  6. 
My  eyes  get  dull  after  Avorking  long  on  dark  work. 

235.  C.  D.,  machinist, — I  have  Avorked  a  machine 
for  4  years.  It  is  Thomas's  ;  that  is  a  heaA-y  one. 
It  has  made  no  difference  in  my  health.  Some  are 
naturally  delicate  ;  their  eyes  suffer,  and  they  get 
very  tired. 

236.  E.  N.,  machinist. — I  have  Avorked  a  machine 
for  3  years,  and  am  as  strong  uoav  as  Avhen  I  first 
began.  When  Ave  Avork  till  10,  I  am  very  tired,  but 
that  is  never  for  more  than  a  day  or  tAVO  in  a  week, 
and  then  for  only  a  feAV  Aveeks  in  the  season. 

AND  Davis,  Aldgate. 

He  stated  the  great  cause  for  the  existence  of  the 
class  called  SAveatei's  to  be,  that  it  Avas  necessary  to 
have  some  responsible  person  Avho  could  give  security 
for  the  goods  they  took  out.  This  the  Avorkpcople 
Avere  frequently,  either  from  their  poverty  or  their 
intemperate  or  improvident  habits,  AvhoUy  unable  to 
do;  Avhile  the  "  sAveater,"  who  liA'ed  in  the  same  district 
Avith  the  Avorkpeople,  could  easily  protect  himself  from 
-  loss  by  giving  out  only  a  feAV  at  a  time,  and  paying 
once  or  CA^en  twice  a  day,  as  often  as  they  were  re- 
turned ;  so  that  many  lived  literally  from  hand  to 
mouth,  obtaining  possibly  at  the  end  of  their  morn- 
ing's AA'ork  enough  to  pay  for  their  dinner,  and 
so  on. 

He  believed  that  the  export  trade  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  A  great  tendency  was  manifesting  itself 
towards  doing  slopAvork  generally  in  large  factories  in 
country  places  and  provincial  toAvns.  He  found  that  in 
parts  of  Essex,  A\dth  Avhich  he  aa^s  well  acquainted,  the 
farmers  complained  that  their  labourers  were  becoming 
independent  and  overbearing,  because  their  wives 
and  daughters  now  could  earn  good  Avages  at  needle- 
Avork  or  the  sewing  machine. 


238,  X.  W.,  at  Field  Lane  Refuge.— I  take  out 
shirt  work  from  a  shop  now,  and  do  it  in  my  lodgings. 
I  have  been  in  a  factory  Avhere  a  number  are  together. 
My  sister  is  noAV  at  one  in  Wood  Street.  Their  hours 
are  from  9  a.m.  to  7  and  8  p.m.  My  sister  is  a  ma- 
chinist ;  she  earns  7s.  a  Aveek  noAV,  but  the  AVork  is 
dull,  and  Avill  be  so  till  the  middle  of  March.  They 
never  Avork  later  than  about  8  p.m.  in  any  shirt  Avare- 
house  tliat  I  ever  heard  of  in  London  ;  but  they  let 
us  take  it  home,  especially  the  button-holing.  I  have 
often  vforked  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  summer 
making  shirts  at  home.  I  could  make  one  and  a  half 
of  the  better  kind  throughout  in  that  time,  that  Avould 
be  all  hand-work,  fronts,  and  Avrist  and  collar  bands  ; 


for  that  Avork  I  should  get  14c?.  a  day,  or  thereabouts  ; 
that  would  be  a  superior  kind  of  AVork,  because  there 
Avould  be  no  machine  work  in  it.  I  mean  by  superior 
a  higher  priced  Avork  and  better  material  ;  for  so  far 
as  Avork  goes,  the  machine  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
hand-Avork,  only  many  do  not  think  so. 

In  the  slop  shirt  AVork,  Avhere  all  the  machinery  is 
done  for  the  shirt-maker,  I  have  had  as  little  as  l{d. 
a  shirt,  tliat  Avould  be  for  putting  together.  I  used 
to  run  them  up  very  fast  at  that  price,  more  than  six 
a  day  certain]y.  • 

There  are  not  any  girls  under  14  in  the  factories 
tliat  I  know  of,  but  many  begin  about  then.  I  don'fc 
think  machine  Avork  suits  all  ;  my  sister's  health  is  cer- 
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Portsea,  I'ly- 
mouth. 


tainly  nothing  near  so  good  as  it  was  ;  it  is  the  work- 
ing with  the  feet  at  particular  times  that  is  bad  ;  I 
mean  at  the  moutlily  times  ;  my  sister  has  told  me  so. 


239.  At  the  house  of  a  person  in  Hoxton  who 
takes  out  flannel  shirts  for  a  wholesale  City 
house,  I  found  10  persons  employed  in  one 
small  room  on  the  second  floor.  The  hus- 
band was  cutting  out,  the  wife  working  with 
the  needle,  and  two  daughters  using  sewing 


machines.  There  were  five  hand-workers 
and  one  machinist,  not  members  of  the  family. 
The  youngest  of  these  was  a  girl  of  11, 
who  helped  her  mother.  They  usually 
worked  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  very 
seldom  were  after  9  p.m.  The  machinists 
all  preferred  their  work  to  ordinary  needle- 
work. The  number  of  cubic  feet  per  head 
was  rather  under  90. — H.W.L. 


PoKTSEA,  Plymouth. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  Seagrove's,  The  Hard. 


240.  Manager  of  the  Shirt  Department. — The  or- 
dinary lioui's  in  the  trade  for  the  few  who  work  on  the 
premises  are  from  9  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  They  are  very 
seldom  later.  We  employ  from  15  to  20  here  ; 
perhaps  three  or  four  besides  ourselves  have  four  or  five 
persons  to  do  machine  work  on  the  premises,  and  give 
it  out  to  be  finished.  The  mothers  who  do  the  work 
at  home  are  often  helped  by  their  children,  boys  and 
girls  of  8  or  9  years  old. 

Is.  a  day  is  a  fair  average  for  hand-workers  ;  ma- 


chinists with  us  get  IO5.  a  week  ;  they  are  not  paid 
by  the  piece.  The  linen  part  of  the  shirts,  that  is,  the 
front,  the  collar-baud,  and  wrist-band,  is  machined. 

We  leave  off  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday  ;  the  drapers  are 
always  later  on  that  night.  My  wife's  sister  works  for 
a  milliner  ;  they  work  till  midnight  as  a  rule  on 
Saturdays,  and  always  later  than  usual  on  Fridays ; 
from  9  a.m  to  8  p.m.  is  usual  ;  there  are  only  three  or 
four  there.  None  live  on  the  premises.  Very  few 
dress-makers  or  milliners  have  more. 


241.  Mrs.  Joseph,  Portsea. — We  can  tell  you  all 
you  want  to  know  about  shirt-making  here,  for  I 
suppose  Ave  get  more  made  than  any  other  person  in 
the  district.  It  is  all  for  the  wholesale  London  houses; 
we  take  the  orders  from  them,  and  give  the  work  out. 
It  is  all  home  work.  We  have  just  one  or  two  besides 
my  sister  and  myself  here,  but  what  we  do  ourselves 
is  a  mere  nothing.  We  have  had  250  dozen  a  week 
done  out. 

No  doubt  people  must  work  hard  to  make  a  living 
at  shirt-making,  and  these  sewing  machines  have  ruined 
the  trade  for  many  poor  creatures.  Some  are,  so  to 
speak,  independent,  but  there  are  many  wives  left  by 
their  husbands,  or  orphans,  who  would  have  starved, 
but  for  the  work  we  have  given  them.  Since  the 
American  war  the  ti'ade  has  fiillen  off  very  much,  and 
everything,  cotton  and  thread,  &c.,  has  become  much 
dearer.  We  give  cotton  and  thread,  they  find  the 
needles.  We  have  just  paid  31s.  6rf.  for  5  lbs.  of 
sewing  cotton,  which  used  to  cost  only  I65.  %d.  a  very 
few  years  ago.  But  the  jn-ices  are  very  low,  com- 
pared with  what  used  to  be  paid  in  old  times  for 
shirts.  We  now  get  4s.  6rf.  a  dozen  for  what  we 
used  to  get  18s.,  and  sewing  cotton  found. 

The  shirt  is  never  made  throughout  by  the  same 
person.  One  stitches,  another  puts  together,  and  a 
third  puts  the  buttons  on  and  makes  the  holes ;  so  they 
come  into  our  hands,  and  go  out  again,  several  times 
before  they  are  finished. 

The  liiitle  children  frequently  help  their  mothers, 
threading  needles  to  save  time,  or  doiug  some  hem- 
ming. One  woman  with  two  little  girls  does  for  us 
a  dozen  twill  or  floi-entine  shirts  in  a  day  and  a  half ; 
for  that  the  pay  is  2s.  ;  that  is  only  the  putting 
together.  One  of  our  button-holers,  a  woman  of  65, 
manages  to  earn  \Q>d.  a  day,  that  is,  to  do  two  dozen. 
Another,  a  young  woman,  with  her  sister's  help,  gets 
through  six  dozen  a  day,  and  earns  2s.  ^d.  An  average 
worker  will  do  the  button-holing  and  buttons  of  a 
common  shirt  in  10  minutes;  the  better  kind  take  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  that  is,  for  six  holes  and  eight 
buttons.  They  can  do  flannels  and  twills  quicker 
than  regattas.  One  of  our  workpeople,  a  girl  of  16, 
earned  6s.  a  week  in  eight  hours  a  day  at  button- 
holing. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  both  beat  us  in  cheapness, 
and  in  beauty  of  work  too,  I  must  allow  ;  all  the  high 
priced  shirts  for  the  wholesale  trade  are  made  there. 
The  delay  in  sending  so  far  is  the  only  thing  in  our 
favour.  They  can  do  for  3s.  %d.  in  Londonderry, 
v/hat  we  can't  get  done  under  5s.  ;  and  I  believe 
they  pay  the  carriage  too,  Id.  a  dozen,  or  at  least 
half  of  it.  I  was  offered  shirts  in  London  at  2s.  6c?.  a 
dozen  lately,  and  actually  could  not  take  them,  for  the 
making  and  putting  together  would  cost  me  Is.  M. 
at  the  very  least,  and  the  button-holing  6d,  the  cotton 


3c?.,  and  the  carriage  one  way  3c?.,  so  that  there  was 
no  margin  at  all  for  profit.  Indeed  our  profits  are  so 
small,  that  it  is  only  quantity  that  pays. 

The  woman  who  "makes,"  gets  about  Is.  a  day, 
that  will  be  for  putting  together  half  a  dozen.  They 
will  do  in  Coleraine  for  5c?.,  what  we  can't  get  done 
under  14c?.  The  wholesale  houses  give  different  prices  ; 
one  will  give  3s.  3c?.,  where  another  gives  only  3s. 

A  few  of  the  women  who  take  our  work  home  have 
apprentices,  one  or  two.  They  will  pay  them  Qd.  a 
week  for  the  first  two  months,  and  then  2s.  a  week 
for  some  time  after.  They  are  called  apprentices  ; 
if  they  have  any  work  to  give  them  they  do  it,  if  not 
they  stop  at  home.  They  never  live  with  them.  One, 
I  believe,  has  five  or  six  ;  that  is  very  i-are. 

I  used,  when  very  busy,  to  give  out  work  in 
Chichester  and  Fareham,  as  many  as  40  dozen  a  week. 
The  shirts  are  often  pawned,  more  for  drink  than 
from  poverty.  If  a  lot  is  kept  over  14  days,  it  is 
always  suspicious. 

-  242.  Mrs.  Caple,  Plymouth. —I  take  out  shirts, 
stitch  them,  and  put  them  together  by  machine  ;  my 
sister  helps.  We  employ  four  or  five  little  girls  to  do 
the  hemming  ;  in  the  summer  we  have  10  or  12  ;  they 
are  from  12  to  14  years  old  ;  they  don't  work  over  the 
12  hours  a  day  ;  of  course  we  pay  them  less  than  we 
should  women  ;  but  if  we  didn't' employ  them,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  them  to  do.  No  doubt  the  use 
of  the  sewing  machine  in  our  kind  of  work  has 
diminished  the  number  of  needlewomen  employed  ;  but 
it  enables  those,  who  have  them,  to  earn  a  living,  which 
no  one  could  at  their  needle  without  slaving,  before 
that.  The  value  of  the  machine  is  just  this  ;  I  can  do 
in  two  hours  with  it  what  would  be  a  good  day's  work 
for  me,  if  I  had  only  my  own  hands.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  more  in  the  place,  who  employ  girls  as 
I  do. 


243.  Mr.  Grose,  Whimple  Street,  Plymouth.— All 
shirts  are  given  out  ;  very  few  who  make  them  have 
more  than  one  or  two  to  help  ;  some  have  little  girls 
to  hem  ;  but  not  many  have.  The  pay  is  very  small 
at  the  best  ;  we  pay  only  Is.  for  making  a  flannel  shirt, 
and  that  is  nearly  a  day's  work,  but  some  pay  only  7c?. 
and  even  5d.,  then  they  have  slop  Avork  put  in,  so  that 
is  done  quicker. 

244.  Mr.  Jasper,  one  of  the  City  Mission,  Plymouth. 
— Many  of  these  Avomen,  Avho  take  out  shirts  and  slop 
Avork,  get  four  or  five,  some  eight  or  nine  to  help 
them  ;  they  pay  them  so  much  a  day  ;  some  no  more 
than  8c?.  ;  Is.  is  good  pay.  When  they  are  pressed, 
they  will  work  from  8  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.  Avithout 
any  exti'a  pay.  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  loAV  part  of 
the  town  are  very  dirty  and  small ;  you  9an  scarcely 
breathe  in  them. 
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COLLAK-MAKERS.— London. 


Collar-makers. 


Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Morlet,  "Wood  St. 


London. 


245.  Mr.  Gibbons. — We  employ  only  about  40  or  50 
women  on  the  premises  ;  they  make  gentlemen's  linen 
collars.  The  whole  of  our  shirts,  both  linen  or  calico 
and  flannel,  we  give  out  to  be  made  ;  the  latter  are 
made  in  London  in  private  houses  ;  but  the  others 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  that  I  believe  is  all 
cottage  work.  Those  whom  we  employ  to  make  our 
flannel  shirts,  own  sewing  machines,  and  have,  I  dare 
say,  in  some  cases  a  dozen  or  twenty  persons  in  their 
employment  ;  others  have  merely  the  family.  We 
require  a  householder's  security,  before  we  give  them 
work  to  take  home.  The  material  is  all  cut  here,  and 
printed  dii'ections  for  making  up  are  sent  with  every 
bundle. 

I  can  speak  of  the  shirt  trade  from  a  personal 
experience  of  22  years.  In  that  time  the  whole  of  our 
colonial  and  shipping  trade  has  come  into  existence ; 
formerly  the  class  of  persons,  who  require  the  articles 
which  we  furnish,  scarcely  existed  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  the  Cape,  and  other  places  ;  now  there  are 
nearly  all  grades  of  society,  and  labour  is  so  dear  there, 
that  it  is  better  worth  their  while  to  have  goods  sent 
out  fi-om  England  ready  made  up  ;  and  the  piice  they 
pay  leaves  a  fair  margin  for  profit  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  The  consequence  is  that  the  trade  has  been 
greatly  stimulated,  and  there  is  in  ordinary  times  a  very 
far  larger  demand  and  production  than  there  used 
to  be. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
w^orkwomen  has  been  injured  by  the  introduction  of 
the  sewing  machine.  The  same  price  is  paid  them 
now  as  was  paid  for  some  time  before  the  introduction 
of  these  implements,  and  they  are  enabled  by  means  of 
them  to  make  more  shirts  in  a  given  time.  Nor  is  the 
number  of  workpeople  more  in  excess  of  the  demand 
for  them  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Neither  shirts 
nor  collars  are  made  wholly  by  machine;  the  side 
seams  and  button-holes,  and  nearly  all  the  substantial 
part  of  the  sewing  is  still  done  by  hand.  It  is  only 
the  plain  ornamental  work  that  is  done  by  machine  ; 
it  is  in  fact  applied  to  low-priced  goods  to  relieve  the 
worker.  If  the  article  were  made  wholly  by  machine 
it  would  cost  more  than  it  does  by  the  union  of  hand- 
work with  machine  work.  There  is  always  sufl&cient 
work  for  good  hands  in  London  ;  we  keep  ours  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round,  if  only  to  increase  our 
unwashed  stock. 

I  do  not  think  that  late  hours  are  at  all  common  in 
the  London  houses,  where 'collars  and  shirts  are  made 
on  the  premises  ;  some  may  go  on  longer  than  we  do  ; 
perhaps  at  times  until  9  p.m.,  but  even  that  is  not 


general  in  the  trade,  and  certainly  not  necessary.    We  Mr.H.W.Lord. 
used  to  keep  our  workpeople  here  till  7  p.m.,  but  we  ' 
found  it  unnecessary,  and  so  let  them  go  at  6  p.m.    It  ^' 
is  a  simple  question  of  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
business  ;  a  sufficient  stock  to  meet  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency will  jjrevent  any  excess  in  the  way  of  work  ;  for 
the  pressure  with  us  is  almost  the  same  all  the  year 
round.    We  for  example,  keep  1 2,000  dozen  unwashed 
collars  in  stock  ;  but  for  some  such  arrangement  an 
order  for  a  thousand  dozen  would  cover  a  month,  if 
added  to  our  ordinary  production,  instead  of  being 
washed  and  ready  for  shipment  in  a  week,  as  we  can 
now  do  ;  or  else  would  involve  overtime. 

Our  collar-makers  here  are  all  on  piece-work  ;  their 
earnings  vary  with  their  ability  and  their  industry  ; 
machinists  are  rather  higher  paid  than  hand-workers  ; 
the  latter  might  always  earn  12s.  and  the  former  15s. 
a  week,  if  they  pleased,but  many  do  not  come  every  day 
,  now,  they  average  four  or  five.  Here  are  their  accounts  •. 
machinists,  you  see,  one  earning  10s.  lOd.,  another 
14s.  6d.,  others  16s.  4c?.,  17s.  7^d.,  and  II.  ;  this  is  a 
slow  hand-worker,  she  earns  8s.  lOd.,  another  9s., 
others  12s.  and  15s.  Each  collar  passes  through  a 
dozen  hands  from  first  to  last  before  it  is  ready  for 
sale  ;  eight  or  nine  of  them  are  engaged  solely  in  the 
making  ;  the  hand-workers  do  the  tacking  preparatory 
to  the  machines,  and  also  the  finishing. 

Their  hours  with  us  are  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  on 
Saturday  they  leave  at  1  p.m.  ;  they  have  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  12  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  4  p.m.  ;  they 
provide  their  own  food.  We  give  them  water  and 
attendance  with  conveniei\ces  for  heating,  &c.  All 
take  their  meals  on  the  premises.  They  have  a 
washing  place  and  water-closet  quite  separate  from 
the  men,  and  a  place  to  hang  their  cloaks  and  bonnets. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  have  the  room  in 
which  they  sit  properly  ventilated  ;  that  is  very 
requisite,  for  it  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  generally 
lit  with  gas.  We  have  had  two  zinc  shafts  carried 
from  the  top  of  the  room  to  the  roof  of  our  warehouse  ; 
there  are  windows  also  in  the  passages  and  other  rooms 
beyond,  which  are  left  open,  so  as  to  create  ciixulation 
of  air  without  a  draught.  The  room  you  perceive  is 
warm,  but  not  hot  nor  close.  Were  it  not  for  these 
appliances,  it  would  be  simply  poisonous.  I  fear 
that  in  too  many  work-rooms  in  the  City,  ventilation 
is  still  totally  neglected. 

We  never  employ  young  ones  ;  few  are  even  under 
18  ;  those  to  whom  we  give  work  out  have  children 
of  11  and  12  years  old,  I  believe,  to  tack  for  them  ; 
they  pay  them  3s.  or  4s.  a  week. 


246.  Mr.  Hellabt,  Gi 

We  work  on  the  premises  from  9  a.m.  to  6.30 
p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  those,  or  rather  from 
9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  another  half  hour  for  tea,  are  the 
usual  hours  in  the  City.  If  more  work  has  to  be  done, 
they  take  it  home  to  do.  The  majority,  by  a  very 
great  deal,  of  the  City  work  is  given  out.  It  is  done  as 
cheaply  and  better  by  employing  those,  who  work  off 
our  warehouse,  for  gas  and  rent  are  saved  us.  I  used 
to  have  more  than  twice  as  many  as  I  now  empby 
here.  There  are  from  40  to  50  of  them  at  present  ; 
we  keep  them  chiefly  for  special  orders  ;  the  bulk  of 
our  regular  work  is  done  out.  It  is  just  the  same 
whether  it  is  collars  or  shirts  or  ties.  All  the  women's 
work  is  paid  by  the  piece  ;  they  earn  6s.  and  8s.  a 
week  in  our  hours  ;  some  machinists  get  12s.  and  14s. 
and  even  18s.,  others  won't  earn  more  than  half  that ; 
it  depends  solely  on  themselves. 

The  braces  are  made  at  the  homes  of  the  work- 
people ;  that  is  very  poor  work  ;  in  fact  they  can't 

T 


esham  Street  West. 

earn  enough  in  our  hours,  so  they  do  it  altogether  at 
home. 

Much  of  our  work,  shirts  for  example,  we  can  get 
done  better  and  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  London  ; 
they  are  content  to  work  for  10^  hours  there,  I  am 
told,  and  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  or  5s.  a  week,  at 
work  for  which  our  hands  here  wouldn't  take  less 
than  6s.,  and  ihen  only  work  our  nine  hours  a  day. 
They  are  certainly  taught  better  to  use  their  needle 
there  than  girls  in  England  are.  Many  of  the  London 
needlewomen  seem  to  come  to  a  Avork-place  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  warmth  and  the  companionship,  with- 
out any  capacity,  and  almost  without  any  care,  to  earn 
much.  At  one  time  I  tried  to  employ  a  large  number 
in  one  building  to  make  shirts  ;  there  were  nearly  250, 
and  I  went  to  considerable  expense  about  making  it  a 
good  work-place,  but  before  long  I  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  turn  ofl"  all  who  could  not  earn  more  than 
2s.  66?.  or  3s.  a  week  ;  and  very  nearly,  if  not  quite 
three-fourths  of  them  had  to  go. 
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Collar-makers. 
London. 


Messrs.  Blenriron's,  Murray  Street,  Hoxton. 


  247.  The  Manager,  wLo  showed  me  tlirongli  their 

Mr  n  W  Lord  work-rooms,  informed  me  that  they  employed  about 

'    '  200  women  on  the  premises,  60  of  whom  would  be 

c.  machinists  ;  not  more  than  one  or  tAvo  were  under  13, 

and  those  were  helping  a  mother  or  sister.  He  stated 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  stay  at  all 
longer  than  the  usual  hours,  and  that  there  Avas 
scarcely  ever  any  need  for  them  to  do  so.  Work  was 
also  given  out  to  persons  at  their  own  homes,  some 


of  Avhom  had  as  many  as  4  or  5  machines  ;  they 
also  employed  none  under  13,  unless  it  were  their  oavu 
children  to  tack  for  the  machine.  His  own  experience 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  poorly  paid  Avork 
in  the  collar  and  in  the  shirt  ti'ade  was  home,  and  not 
factory,  AA'ork,  for  that  even  the  hand-Avorkers  in  a 
factory  could  earn  a  fair  Aveekly  Avage  ;  button-holers, 
for  example,  Avcre  paid  35.  6c/.  a  gross. 


248.  U.  T.,  at  Field  Lane  Eefuge. — I  put  bands  on 
to  ladies'  collars,  that  is  paid  6d.  a  gi'oss  ;  I  can  do  a 
gross  a  day  in  our  usual  hours,  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  cuffs 
are  9d.  a  gross,  they  take  longer  ;  we  find  cotton.  For 
flannel  shirts  we  find  both  silk  and  cotton  ;  I  can  do 
two  of  them  in  the  day  of  12  hours,  8.30  a.m.  to 

8.30  p.m.  ;  those  Avere  our  hours  at  S  ;  Ave  used 

five  years  ago  to  have  Id.  a  shirt,  noAV  they  give  only 
4^(7.  ;  there  were  200  Avomen  there.  I  have  worked 
in  a  West  End  shirt  house,  there  Avere  20  hand- 
Avorkers  and  two  machinists  ;  I  have  had  there  Is.  and 
\s.  3d.  a  shirt,  and  all  the  machinery  done.    I  have" 


also  worked  at  ladies'  under- clothing  ;  at  that  I  used  to 
make  about  6s.  6d.  a  Aveek. 

The  youngest  of  those  at  the  factory,  Avhere  I  Avas, 
Avere  making  neckties,  but  none  of  them  Avere  under 
"16  or  lo  years  old  ;  it  Avas  a  good  Avork-room,  and  the 
pay  Avas  at  all  events  as  good  as  most. 

I  have  also  been  a  button-holer  ;  I  could  do  eight 
dozen  a  day,  and  got  three  farthings  a  dozen,  but  that 
tried  my  eyes  too  much.  I  have  been  a  glove-maker 
at  Worcester  ;  my  sister  is  in  a  glove  factory  there 
noAV. 


Ladios'  Under- 
clothing. 

London.- 


LADIES'  UNDERCLOTHING.— LoxNDON. 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Perrin,  &  Co.,  Cheapside. 


Chelteuliam. 


249.  3fr.  Perrin. — We  manufacture  baby  linen  and 
ladies'  underclothing,  including  stays  and  skirts,  but 
nearly  all  our  Avork  is  given  out.  That  is  usually  the 
case  with  Avholesale  houses  like  ours,  and  Avith  the 
retail  dealers  Avho  make  their  OAvn  articles  also.  We 
never  have  more  than  30  working  on  the  premises  ;  at 
present  there  are  only  20  ;  but  Ave  furnish  employment 
to  I  daresay  four  or  five  hundred  persons  out  of  the 
house  ;  for  Ave  give  work  at  one  time  or  another  to 
80  or  100,  each  of  whom  will  have  on  an  average 
four  or  five  Avorking  for '  them.  Very  few  of  them 
Avill  have  more  than  10  persons,  if  so  many,  on  their 
OAvn  premises  at  one  time,  but  they  may  in  their  turn 
give  out  to  others. 

We  begin  Avork  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  for  six  months  of 
the  year  leave  off  at  6  p.m.  During  three  or  four 
others  Ave  go  on  till  7  p.m.,  and  for  perhaps  six  Aveeks 
in  April  and  May,  and  a  shorter  time  in  October,  Ave 
go  on  later  ;  even  then  9  p.m.  is  our  latest,  and 
that  not  on  an  average,  for  sometimes,  even  in  the 
busy  seasons,  they  leave  before  9  p.m.  We  close  on 
Saturdays  at  2  p.m.  From  November  to  January 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  this  trade  ;  our  hands  come 
in  and  earn  a  feAv  shillings,  if  there  is  any  AA'ork  for 
them  ;  but  avc  like  them,  for  their  OAvn  sakes,  as  they 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  to  get  other  employment  for 
the  slack  season,  if  they  can.  When  we  Avant  them, 
we  knoAv  Avhere  to  find  them. 

The  youngest  Ave  have  here  is  more  than  16  ;  Ave 


use  scAving  machines  ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  Avoman 
over  25  or  30  takes  to  them.  Wc  consider  that  tAVO 
machines  employ  three  persons  beside  the  machinists. 
Machinists  earn  from  I2s.  to  20s.  a  Aveek  ;  plain 
needle-Avorkers  from  5s.  to  10s.  It  is  the  semi- 
gentecl  Avorkpeople,  Avho  keep  earnings  low  in  our 
business  ;  so  many  are  ready  to  take  in  AVork  at 
almost  any  price,  that  helps  them  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances ;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  do  our  best  work. 

I  believe  long  hours  to  be  unusual  in  the  City 
Avork-rooms  ;  as  a  rule  the  AA'arehouses  are  closed 
early,  and  it  Avould  be  inconvenient  to  allow  the 
Avorkpeople  to  stay  after  the  rest  of  the  premises  is 
closed,  even  if  they  Avould  stay  if  left  to  themselves. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  increased  facilities  for  com- 
munication in  the  last  20  years  have  materially 
shortened  the  hours  for  all  manufacturing  houses  and 
Avarehouses  too. 

The  meal  times  Avith  us  are  nominally  12  o'clock  for 
dinner  and  4  for  tea,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  tea  is 
going  on  nearly  all  the  afternoon. 

[The  Avork-rooms,  which  are  of  very  recent 
construction,  were  very  clean,  and  though 
low  pitched,  seemed  well  ventilated  by 
means  of  a  large  square  opening  boarded 
round  into  the  stock  room  below;  water- 
closets  and  washing  apparatus  were  pro- 
vided.—XL  W.L.] 


Cheltenham. 


251.  3Iiss  Came. — I  used  to  be  saleswoman  at 
the  shop  of  the  Provident  Society  in  High  Street, 
and  there  saAV  a  great  deal  of  the  AVomen  Avho 
do  plain  seAving  at  their  OAvn  homes.  I  am  quite  sure 
such  persons  work  much  later  than  any  do  in  estab- 
lishments like  Cavendish  House.  I  kncAv  one  avIio 
had  a  sick  husband  ;  she  worked  from  6  in  the  morn- 
ing till  11  at  night  on  most  nights  last  year;  she 
Avas  a  good  AAwkwoman  and  quick,  yet  if  she  Avorked 
for  the  ordinary  12  hours  a  day  Avithout  interruption 
except  for  her  meals,  she  Avould  not  get  more  than 
Qs.  a  Aveek.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those, 
who  take  work  out,  to  work  half  the  night.  Some 
have  little  girls  of  12  years  old,  their  own  or  a  neigh- 
bour's chilclren,  to  help  them  ;  I  do  not  think  the 
children  Avork  more  than  the  12  hours,  and  I  believe 
they  have  all  been  to  school,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
p-ood  schools  here,  and  they  are  well  looked  after. 

Where  this  home  AVork  goes  on,  the  household 


aifiiirs  are  often  \-ery  much  neglected  ;  but  I  think 
they  have  one  advantage,  the  room  is  not  nearly  so 
close  and  hot  as  these  girls,  Avho  Avork  together,  make 
their  Avork-room,  by  keeping  every  AvindoAV  shut,  and 
stuffing  up  every  place,  Avhere  the  air  can  get  in. 
The  Avomen  have  often  told  me,  AA'hen  I  haA'e  asked 
them  how  they  could  do,  as  many  have  to  do,  Avithout 
a  fire  on  cold  days,  that  the  seAving  makes  them 
AA'arm  ;  if  that  is  so,  it  must  be  because  they  don't 
make  themselves  so  liable  to  take  cold  by  excluding 
the  air  fi-om  their  rooms,  as  these  girls  do. 

Plain  sewing  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  the 
last  20  years  :  they  are  noAV  paying  ratlicr  more 
attention  to  teaching  girls  in  the  national  and  other 
schools  how  to  use  their  needles  properly ;  but  no 
one,  Avithout  taking  pains  to  look  into  it,  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  ignorance  of  most  Avomen,  Avho  try  to 
live  by  plain  sewing  ;  they  scarcely  knoAV  how  to 
work,  many  of  them. 
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STAY-MAKERS.— London. 


Stay-makers. 


252.  Me.  "VV.  Thomas,  Cheapside. 


I  have  had  an  experience  of  40  years  as  an  em- 
ployer of  females  in*  stay-making  ;  our  factory  is  at 
Ipswich,  comparatively  few  stay  factories  exist  in 
London,  the  material  is  cut  out  here,  and  sent  into  the 
country  to  l)e  made  up.  We  have  not  more  than  10 
or  12  girls  in  our  stay  department  here  ;  at  Ipswich 
we  have  more  than  a  hundred. 

At  one  time,  before  the  introduction  of  sewing 
machines,  "we  gave  employment  to  some  thousand 
people  ;  most  of  them  worked  in  their  own  homes  ; 
filling  up  spare  time  and  not  wholly  dependent  on  what 
they  earned.  The  material  was  distributed  from 
Ipswich  and  other  places  as  centres  through  the  sur- 
rounding country  districts ;  carriers  used  to  collect  the 
stays  and  bring  them  in  every  week.  We  do  not  now 
employ  one-tenth  of  that  number.  That  leduction  is 
not  caused  by  the  sewing  machine,  it  is  the  combined 
effect  of  several  changes  in  the  trade  ;  one  great  cause  is 
that  the  cloth  is  woven  double,  and,  by  means  of  thread 
binders  and  reels  fixed  in  the  harness  of  the  loom,  the 
stitching  for  the  bones  and  cords  is  dispensed  Avith  ; 
indeed  it  is  only  required  for  seaming,  goring,  and 
binding,  and  that  is  done  by  machine  ;  the  only  part 
done  by  hand  now  is  the  scAving  round  the  busies  and 
putting  on  the  quilling.  Another  reason  is  that  stays 
are  made  so  much  lighter  than  they  were,  when 
women  fancied  they  wanted  support  in  the  stays. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  sewing 
machines  has  of  itself  at  all  diminished  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  any  trade  in  which  they  have  been 
adopted.  If  I  were  to  want  the  same  amount  of  woi-k 
done,  in  the  same  time,  and  for  tlie  same  price,  as  40 
years  ago,  I  could  not  get  it  done  ;  and  no  doubt  girls 
are  far  better  paid  as  machinists,  than  they  were  40 
and  even  20  years  ago,  when  needleworic  was  all  done 
by  hand.  Every  machine  maker  is  stiil  sending  out 
weekly  a  number  of  machines  ;  thei'e  is  a  demand  for 
persons  to  work  them  ;  the  nnxchinist  thereby  becomes 
more  independent  of  her  employer. 

I  think  it  imperative  on  employers  to  consider  the 
liealth  and  the  morals  of  the  women  whom  they  em- 


ploy. A  mixture  of  the  sexes  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  think  that  women  work  best 
undei'  a  manager  of  their  OAvn  sex.  I  have  never 
employed  a  man  in  our  Ipswich  factory.  In  my 
opinion  good  sanitary  arrangements  have  more  effect 
than  anything  else  with  the  woi'king  classes  ;  there 
are  many  very  unwholesome  work-i-ooms  in  London, 
and  in  the  country  as  well. 

About  half  of  our  girls  at  Ipswich  are  machinists, 
and  the  other  half  preparing  and  putting  up  in  the 
warehouse  ;  a  few  scrape  the  bone  and  wi'ap  it  in 
paper  or  insert  it  in  the  stay  ;  they  also  put  in 
the  eyelet  holes,  and  the  fastenings  for  the  bodice 
in  front.  Whenever  I  go  down  there,  which  is  once 
in  three  or  fom-  weeks,  I  make  special  inquiries 
about  their  health,  and  I  find  as  a  fact  that  fewer 
machinists  are  absent  from  illness  than  of  the  other 
class.  There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  notice  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  which  affects  others  than  stays 
makei's.  All  persons  who  work  on  articles  which 
have  been  "  stiffened  "  in  Manchester,  suffer  frequently 
from  the  bad  size  used  in  the  process  ;  it  is  worse  witli 
fustians,  moleskins,  &c.,  than  with  nankeen,  satteen, 
and  such  materials  that  stay-makers  use,  but  even  the 
lattei',  i)ai-ticularly  in  moist  warm  weather,  give  out  a 
vapour  very  offensive  and  injurious;  the  girls  say  they 
feel  unwell,  and  think  it  is  the  dye  that  makes  them  so, 
but  it  is  nothing  less  than  actual  decomposition,  the 
oxidation  of  the  animal  matter  in  the  size  :  I  have 
suggested  to  the  stiffeners  using  sulphate  of  zinc  as  an 
antiseptic,  but  they  will  not ;  some  put  salt  in,  but 
that  makes  the  fal)ric  damp. 

They  begin  to  learn  the  machine  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough,  some  at  14  or  15  years  old  ;  they  are 
paid  by  the  piece  ;  their  earnings  vary  very  much,  one 
getting  12s.  or  14s.  a  week,  another  perliapsat  the  next 
machine  not  more  than  4s.  or  55. ;  many  do  not  care  to 
earn  more  than  that,  living  with  their  parents,  and 
perhaps  keeping  most  of  what  they  earn,  as  pocket- 
money  or  for  dress.  Tlieir  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.,  there  is  notliing  in  that  respect  I  believe  in  the 
stay  trade  that  requires  correction. 


London. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


25.3.  Me.  Stephenson,  Monkwell  Steeet 
I  can  give  you  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  number 


of  Avomen  employed  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood 
in  stay-making,  but  they  must  be  very  numerous. 
Some,  like  ourselves,  employ  large  numbers  ;  there  are 
many  mere  journeymen-masters  Avho  em])loy  pei'haps 
half  a  dozen  ;  in  our  very  busy  times  Ave  have  as 
many  as  110  at  Avork  here. 

In  places  like  ours  the  hours,  Avages,  and  nature  of 
Avork  are  all  much  the  same.  The  usual  hours  are 
from  9  a,m.  to  7  or  7  •  30  p.m.  There  are  three  times 
of  especial  pressure  in  the  year,  January,  Easter,  and 
July,  the  first  and  third  being  after  the  half-yearly 
stock-taking  of  the  wholesale  houses,  and  the  second 
for  the  export  trade.  That  pressure  lasts  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month  each  time,  and  Avhile  [it  lasts, 
Avork  generally  goes  on  till  10  p.m.,  never  later,  I 
should  say. 

They  are  paid  in  most  cases  by  the  piece  ;  the 
earnings  of  average  machinists  in  the  ordinary  hours 
A^ary  from  10s.  to  17s.  a  Aveek,  and  those  of  needle- 
Avomen  from  6s.  to  12s.  Our  plan  is  to  keep  on  our 
old  hands  all  the  year  round  on  full  work,  and  tuiii  off 
the  new  ones,  Avhen  Ave  don't  want  them.  I  should 
think  we  discharge  about  one  quarter  of  our  total, 
when  the  Avork  becomes  slack  ;  others  may  turn  off 
nearly  one  half :  another  plan  is  to  keep  all  on,  but  to 
put  them  all  on  short  time. 

They  begin  to  Avork  at  14  years  old,  or  even  younger, 


I  do  not  think  any  of  our's  are  under  13.  The  young- 
est fasten  the  eyelet  holes  Avith  the  stamp  ;  the  needle- 
Avomen  mend  the  corners,  after  the  machining  is  done, 
or  put  the  busk  in,  and  do  the  basting.  Each  machine 
keeps  two  or  three  needleAvom.en  employed.  The 
introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  has  certainly  not 
reduced  the  number  of  Jiands  employed  in  the  trade  ; 
its  effect  has  been  to  cheapen  the  article  produced,  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  consumption  of  it  ;  for  instance, 
stays  of  this  kind,  whicli  used  to  sell  for  28s.  3d.  a 
dozen,  noAV  sell  for  21s. 

We  use  the  Lancashire  machine,  not  Thomas';  ours 
require  only  one  foot  to  work  them,  the  Avorkpeople 
either  stand  or  sit  as  they  please,  each  has  a  stool. 
We  do  not  teach  any  their  Avork  ;  at  some  places  they 
are  taken  on  the  terms  of  giving  a  month's  Avork  for 
nothing  ;  that  is  especially  witli  the  little  men  ;  a 
clever  girl  Avill  learn  in  half  a  dozen  lessons.  They 
are  often  taught,  Avherc  the  machines  are  sold,  and 
pay  a  small  sum,  from  6s.  to  10s.,  for  so  many  lessons. 
For  the  needlcAvork  part  no  special  teaching  is  needed. 

The  machinists  can  turn  to  mantle-making,  Avhen 
Ave  get  slack.  When  they  understand  hoAV  to  use  a 
machine  at  all,  they  can  easily  learn  to  use  it  for 
different  purposes.  I  don't  think  the  extra  Avages 
they  get  over  tlic  needlewomen  go  in  the  shape  of 
better  food  ;  they  dress  better  ;  every  spare  sixpence 
goes  on  their  back. 


Messes.  Helby  &  Son,  Portsea. 

254.  3Ir.  Helby,  Ju7iior. — We  employ  a  large  number  60  of  them  ;  they  all  are  on  the  premises.  We  also  have 
of  women  in  the  manufacture  of  stays.  Part  of  the  8  or  10 girls  Avho  "  finish  "  here,  but  the  finishing  is  for 
work  is  done  by  sewing  machines,  Ave  have  from  55  to     the  most  part  given  out  to  be  done  at  home,  about  200 
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Portsea. 
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Bristol. 


Manchester. 


are  employed  in  that  way  by  us.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  stay  manufacturers  besides  ourselves  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  I  believe  we  employ  the  most  of  any. 

The  system,  the  houi's,  and  the  wages  are  much  the 
same  with  all.  They  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  work 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  or  rather  from  9  a.m.,  for  many 
don't  come  much  before  that.  Our  machine  hands 
have  constant  employment,  they  earn  from  9s.  to  12s. 
a  week  ;  begimiers  have  45.  or  5*'.  only  for  the  first  1 2 
months  or  so. 

We  have  lots  of  applicants,  but  not  more  than  two  in 
a  dozen  can  learn  the  machine  properly  ;  they  do  not 
pay  any  premium,  the  others  teach  them,  they  learn  in 


about  two  months.  Very  likely  their  teachers  expect 
some  gratuity  ;  I  know  that  a  man,  whom  we  employed, 
used  to  exact  something  fi-om  those  he  taught  ;  we  sent 
him  away. 

They  begin  at  about  13  years  old  ;  I  think  many  of 
them  marry  ;  we  have  only  one  so  old  as  30  here. 
They  are  sti-ong  and  healthy  girls.  We  have  a  good 
room  for  them  to  work  in,  and  all  live  ofl'  the  premises. 
It  is  good  exercise  for  the  muscles,  if  it  is  not  too 
long.  All  have  stools,  if  they  like  to  use  them,  so  that 
they  sit  or  stand,  varying  the  position  as  they  please. 
The  material  has  changed  in  the  last  20  years,  they 
used  to  be  of  leather,  but  now  merino  is  used  instead. 


Bristol. 

255.  Mr.  Ellis,  Old  Market  Street. 


Conducted  me  over  the  whole  of  his  stay  factory, 
stated  that  he  employed  as  many  as  300  females 
altogether,  nearly  200  of  whom  were  on  his  pi'emises, 
about  70  of  the  latter  being  machinists.  Their  hours 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  ;  occasionally  they  may 
have  to  stay  as  late  as  10  p.m.,  but  he  reckoned  that  not 
to  occur  more  on  an  average  than  once  in  three  months 
for  a  night  or  two.  He  used  to  be  later,  but  had  found 
late  hours  to  be  on  the  whole  decidedly  disadvantageous 
to  himself,  and  injurious  to  those  whom  he  employed; 
at  that  time  he  had  fewer  machines  than  at  present,  and 
consequently  had  been  obliged  to  keep  those,  which  he 
had,  longer  at  work,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
increasing  business.  Very  few  machinists  were  under 
16  years  of  age;  they  were  not  apprenticed,  but  came  for 
a  month  or  so  as  learners,either  giving  work  for  nothing, 
or  paying  a  fee  of  about  10s.  to  be  taught.    After  that 


they  were  paid  by  the  piece ;  some  of  the  experienced 
ones  earn  16s.  and  17s.,  the  average  being  12;!.  a  week. 
Four  or  five  to  whom  I  spoke  were  between  12  and  13 
years  old,  they  were  preparing  whalebone  ;  these  were 
the  youngest,  they  had  all  been  to  school  and  could 
read. 

Mr.  Ellis  considered  it  to  be  to  his  own  interest  to 
take  measures  to  ensure  the  health  of  his  workpeople; 
he  had  all  the  rooms  whitewashed  once  or  twice  a 
year,  the  closets  were  "  bucketed  "  every  morning,  and 
the  windows  on  one  side  of  the  room  were  always 
kept  open  :  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  though  we  went 
in  without  notice.  Each  had  l^d.  deducted  from  her 
weekly  wage  to  pay  for  medical  attendance,  Mr.  Ellis 
himself  adding  ^d.  in  every  case.  Mr.  Player,  the 
medical  attendant,  stated  the  health  of  the  girls  to  be 
very  good. 


256.  Messrs.  Langridge,  Temple  Street. 

The  subjoined  information  was  given  me  on  the  premises  of  this  firm,  but,  through  a  misapprehension, 
without  their  knowledge.   I  subsequently  read  it  over  to  them  and  obtained  their  sanction  for  it. 


About  300  females  are  employed  on  the  premises, 
140  being  machinists  ;  none  are  employed  under  15  or 
16  years  of  age,  except  five  or  six  who  are  about  12  or 
13,  and  are  engaged  in  "  cottoning  "  or  drawing  threads 
by  means  of  a  wire  through  the  gores  to  form  sup- 
ports. The  hours  are  fi-om  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  an 
laour  for  dimier  ;  some  go  home  for  that  meal,  but  the 
majority  stay  ;  they  have  half  an  hour  for  tea,  which  is 
always  taken  on  the  premises.  On  Saturday  they  pay 
from -2.30  p.m.,  and  all  are  off  the  premises  by  4  p.m. 
Work  is  given  out  in  some  cases,  but  speaking  gene- 
rally the  stay  is  finished  throughout,  as  well  as 
machined,  on  the  factory.    The  firm  give  their  hands 


a  treat  every  year,  paying  the  expense  of  their  railway 
fare  and  their  food. 

[The  Messrs.  Langridge  added  to  this,  in 
answer  to  me,  that  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  health  of  the  machinists  was  far  better 
than  that  of  those  females,  who  were  formerly 
employed  in  stay-making;  and  they  thought 
that  the  sewing  machine,  by  requiring  a 
superior  intellect  for  its  management,  had 
developed  a  higher  class  of  workpeople  in 
the  trade.] 


Manchester. 

257.  Messrs.  Guthrie  &  Jones,  Back  George  Street 


The  hours  here  were  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  but 
6  p.m.  was  said  to  be  more  often  than  9  p.m.  the 
time  of  closing.  95  persons  were  employed,  8  being 
male  adults,  the  rest  females,  79  over,  and  8  under  18  ; 
the  youngest  was  12  years  and  9  months  old  ;  she 
and  another  were  engaged  in  pressing  the  metal  eyelets 
on  to  the  stays  with  a  hand  press  ;  these  eiirn  from 
4s.  to  5s.  6c?.  a  week.  All  are  paid  by  the  piece  ;  those 
who  work  the  sewing  machines  earn  from  10s.  to  16s.; 
skilled  hands  would  average  14s.;  the  women  employed 
in  seaming  and  casing,  which  is  coarser  and  harder 
work,  get  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  for  their  week's  work  on  an 
average. 

Nearly  one  half  stay  at  the  works  for  their  dinner  ; 
when  they  work  till  9  p.m.  they  have  their  tea  on  the 
premises,  where  a  stove  and  boiler  are  provided. 

Some  of  the  girls  prefer  the  treadle,  and  some  steam 


(Feb.  1863.) 

power  for  working  the  sewing  machines,  the  former 
having  the  advantage,  as  some  considered  it,  of  stand- 
ing instead  of  sitting,  and  so  admitting  greater  freedom 
of  action. 

Mr.  Guthrie  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  work  the  machines  was  mere  waste 
of  power,  as  each  machine  must  in  either  case  have 
one  girl  to  mind  it,  and  the  difference  in  rapidity  of 
useful  production  was  not  very  great. 

Good  hands  Avere  very  scarce  ;  Mr.  Guthrie  had 
advertised  several  times,  but  still  had  more  than  a 
dozen  machines  idle,  though  there  was  work  enough 
for  them.  He  had  been  lately  taking  three  or  four  at  a 
time  from  the  sewing  school  for  the  unemployed  mill- 
hands,  and  drafting  them  off  to  machines  as  they  learned 
the  work.  Under  these  circumstances  the  hands 
worked  much  as  they  liked. 


Messrs.  W.  Gargett  &  Co.,  Grosvenok  Street.    (Feb.  1863.) 

None  under  13  were  employed  at  these  works,  when  I  visited  them;  six  were  under  18,  and  41 
adults,  there  being  only  3  males.  Their  hours  were  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals.    These  were  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded,  and  then  only  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 

258.  Mari/  Eaton. — I  worked  at  several  other  have  been  sewing  tucks  at  a  machine  from  6  a.m.  to 
places  before  I  came  to  Mr.  Gargett's  ;  always  at  a  10  p.m.  for  three  weeks  together  ;  we  were  not  usually 
sewing  machine,  but  for  a  different  class  of  work.    I     so  late  there.    At  another  place  I  have  worl^ed  from 
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6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  stays  several  times  a  week,  but 
not  for  several  weeks  together.  I  was  about  16  years 
old  when  I  was  working  from  6  to  10. 

258a.  Miss  Wall.— I  am  head  cutter-out  for  stays 
here.  At  another  establishment  I  have  worked, 
before  I  was  20,  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  for  a  week  at 
a  time  in  the  summer.  I  don't  think  I  did  that  for 
more  than  a  month  in  the  whole  year.  That  was 
only  a  few  years  ago.    There  is  no  special  season  in 


the  stay-making  trade.  Here  we  never  work  over 
time  to  speak  of.  Children  under  13  are  not  em~ 
23loyed  to  any  extent  in  this  business  ;  it  is  too  heavy; 
at  some  places  they  have  one  or  two  to  stamp  the 
eyelet  holes.  The  shaking  of  the  machines  is  very 
wearying.  I  can't  say  that  I  know  of  any  particular 
effect  of  it.  They  drive  tliem  by  steam  instead  of  a 
treddle  at  some  places.  This  cutting  out  heavy  stuff 
tires  me  more  than  working  the  treddle  ;  it  makes  my 
fingers  ache  so. 


Stay-makers. 
Portsea. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


SKIRT  MAKERS  (CRINOLINE).— London. 

259.  Mk.  C.  E.  Willson,  Monkwell  Street. 

I   employ  more   than   300     10  p.m.    They  are  very  fond  of  being  as  late  as  they 

can  on  Friday  ;  sometimes  they  will  stay  till  12,  and 
would  be  later,  if  we  allowed  it  ;  that  is  because  we 
pay  on  Saturday,  and  they  give  over  then  at  3  p.m. 
They  are  paid  by  the  piece.  We  used  to  pay  by  the 
day,  but  we  find  that  we  get  mucli  more  work,  and 
they  get  much  more  wage,  at  piece-work.  The  same 
machinists,  for  example,  to  whom  we  were  paying 
10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  now  earn  18s.  or  20s.  in  the  same 
hours.  The  average  earnings  for  hand  workers,  both 
in  crinolines  and  in  collars,  is  12s.  a  weelv. 


In  the  busiest  time 
women  here,  and  in  my  factory  in  Whitecross  Street, 
making  collars  and  crinoline  skirts,  beside  a  large  num- 
ber who  take  out  those  and  other  kinds  of  work  to  do  at 
home.  The  other  kinds  are  chenille  nets,  mantles  and 
cloaks,  quilted  skirts,  children's  jackets,  belts,  and 
braces  ;  none  of  those  are  manufactured  on  the  premises. 
Many  of  those,  who  take  our  work  out,  will  have  other 
persons  to  assist  them.  The  leather  ends  for  the 
braces  are  stamped  out  here,  and  given  with  the 
elastic,  which  is  made  at  Leicester  or  at  Rouen,  to  be 
sewn  on  by  the  people  at  their  homes.  So  also  the 
belts  are  given  out  to  have  the  buckles  and  ornaments 
fitted  on.  That  is  work  of  a  very  low  kind,  done 
about  the  Golden  Lane  district,  in  places  where  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  go  without  some  protection. 

The  hours  for  our  collar  makers  are  from  9  a.m.  to 
7  or  8  p.m.  They  may  go  on  till  9  p.m.  in  March  and 
April.  The  crinoline  hands  also  usually  average 
from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  from  December  to  February 
they  leave  at  6,  but  from  March  to  May  they  Avill 
generally  go  on  till  9,  and  perhaps  once  a 


week  till 


The  skeleton  skirts  are  made  on  blocks.  Machinists 
are  employed  to  put  the  tapes  on  to  the  stuff  skirts  ; 
these  are  then  also  mounted  on  blocks  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  flat  steel  inserted. 

Sometimes  we  may  have  a  few  girls  of  14  or  so, 
Avho  come  to  learn,  working  a  month  for  nothing,  but 
there  are  none  such  now  ;  most,  if  not  all,  are  over 
16.  They  have  a  tea  room.  The  factory  is  always 
whitewashed  in  the  spring  ;  there  are  two  water- 
closets  and  plenty  of  water. 


260.  Mr.  Hubbell,  Vin 

I  employ  as  many  as  150  young  women  in  the 
season  ;  their  hours  then  ai'e  from  9  to  9,  perhaps 
they  may  stay  till  10  p.m.  for  three  or  four  even- 
ings in  the  whole  time  ;  the  usual  time  for  leaving 
is  7.30  p.m.,  except  in  our  very  busy  times.  Some  of 
them  are  as  young  as  12  or  13,  but  most  are  over  16. 
The  youngest  earn  about  4s.  a  week,  the  others  10s. 
and  15s.,  but  some  not  more  than  7s. 

The  state  of  education  among  them  is  very  low  I 
fear  ;  in  that  room,  where  some  20  of  all  ages  from  14 
to  28  are  working,  I  should  say  scarce  three  can  read 
and  write.  I  had  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  ask 
them  all  to  sign  a  paper  about  coming  to  work  at  fixed 
times,  submitting  to  be  searched,  and  other  matters, 
and  though  all  agreed  readily,  I  had  to  sign  for  about 
30.    I  have  offered  to  provide  a  teacher  for  them  for 


261.  Miss  Ph. — I  work  a  machine  at  a  crinoline  fac- 
tory in  Shoreditch.  There  are  13  of  us,  the  youngest  is 
15  and  the  next  17  years  old.  Our  hours  are  from 
9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  we  have  not  worked  later  than 
8  p.m.  altogether  for  more  than  a  week  and  a  half  in 
the  last  four  months,  since  October,  that  is  to  say,  and 
never  after  10  p.m.  at  latest,  and  yet  we  are  con- 
sidered to  be  very  busy  now.    The  room  is  well 


Manchester. 

A.T  Messrs.  Rtlands  and  Sons'  Warehouse.  (Feb.  1863.) 


262.  Mr.  Rylands,  sen. — I  speak  with  some  ex- 
perience of  the  subject,  for  I  have  had  to  do  with 
some  2,000  hands  in  the  various  businesses  which  we 
carry  on  for  20  years  and  more,  and  I  can  safely  say 
I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  injury  arising 
from  length  of  working  hours. 

There  was  perhaps  a  time  when  the  operative  re- 
quired protection  against  his  employer  ;  things  are  now 
tending  to  the  other  extrem.e,  and  before  long  the 
•employer  will  rather  require  protection  against  his 
hands.  I  do  not  refer  to  trades  unions  or  any  such 
thing,  there  is  indeed  nothing  of  the  kind  with  us  ; 
what  I  mean  is  the  growing  independence  of  and 
dislike  to   anything  beyond   ordinary  work.  The 


Skirt-makers 
(Crinoline). 

London. 


e  Court,  Moor  Lane. 

an  hour  twice  a  week,  but  none  will  take  to  it,  they 
don't  care  about  it.  In  America  19  out  of  20  in  such 
a  place  as  mine  would  be  able  both  to  I'ead  and  v/rite. 
If  there  were  a  law  compelling  a  certain  degree  of 
education  it  might  be  good  in  the  end,  but  many 
would  suffer  at  the  first  and  for  some  time. 

I  take  pains  to  have  the  work-rooms  clean  and  com- 
fortable for  them  ;  in  the  summer  I  give  them  all  a 
pic-nic. 

One  girl  of  l.S  could  not  read  the  word 
"  shilling"  in  large  print ;  another,  who 
could  read,  told  me  that  she  knew  of  several 
in  the  room,  who  could  not.  An  errand  boy 
of  15  also  could  not  read;  they  were  all 
clean,  well-behaved,  and  intelligent.] 


enough,  but  machine  work  is  too  much  for  me  ;  I  am 
well,  when  not  working  the  machine,  at  least  much 
better  ;  but  I  have  never  been  veiy  strong,  when  I 
have  been  working  at  the  machine,  I  spit  blood.  I  do 
not  find  standing  at  all  more  tiling  than  sitting  for 
machine  work.  I  had  quite  as  soon  stand  as  sit, 
and  so  would  many.  I  have  also  worked  at  collar 
making,  the  room  there  was  very  small  and  crowded. 


U 


Saturday  half  holiday,  which  is  now  almost  universal 
here,  is  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  For  my  own 
part  I  think  an  hour  less  every  day  and  no  half  holi- 
day Avould  be  far  preferable,  it  only  encourages 
idleness,  if  not  mischief. 

Matters  of  health,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the 
like  I  consider  very  fair  and  proper  subjects  for 
legislative  interference  ;  many  Avorkplaces  are  very 
unhealthy,  in  our  class  of  business  as  much  as  in  any. 
Masters  and  men  seem  alike  reckless  of  the  value  of 
life  ;  they  don't  care,  though  the  conditions  of  earning 
a  high  rate  of  wage  involve  disease  and  death  in  20 
years  or  so,  if  only  the  earnings  be  high,  while  the 
power  of  earning  lasts. 
2 


Manchester. 
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CHILDKEN'S  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Skirt-makers       As  far  as  regards  education,  I  think  the  scheme  of 
(Crinoline),     some  preliminary  educational  test  would  work  well  for 
~         every  kind  of  business  ;  it  is  the  appearance  of  in- 
anc  ebtei.     gpegtio,i  ^i^^f^  creates  antagonism.  I  am  no  legislator, 
Mr  H  W  Lord  ^J^^*'  ^  should  say  that  the  employer  might  fairly  be 

 required  to  have  a  certiticate,  signed  by  some  com- 

c.  petent  person,  produced  to  him  by  the  parent  or 

child,  before  he  employed  any  under  some  fixed  age, 
1 3  or  so  ;  and  employment  without  such  might  even 
be  made  penal  on  the  employer. 

Whatever  restrictions  are  imposed,  should  be  made 
as  general  as  possible  ;  to  comprehend,  that  is,  all 
children  employed  in  any  way  in  trades  or  manu- 
factures, and  the  inspectorial  system  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  An  inspector,  avIio  is  a 
kindly  disposed  and  well  educated  gentleman,  can 
get  almost  anything  he  wishes  done  by  the  manufac- 
turer, but  those  qualities  are  not  always  there. 

263.  3Iaria  Curran. — A  year  or  two  ago  I  Avas 
working  at  a  sewiug  machine  in  a  garret  in  Red  Lion 
Street  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  generally,  and  some- 
times till  10  p.m.  I  was  making  tucks  and  got  5s.  &d. 
a  week ;  the  machine  was  worked  by  a  treddle,  not 
by  steam  as  these  at  Mr.  Ryland's  are.  Some  of  the 
girls  there  could  scarcely  stand  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  they  are  so  tired ;  there  Avere  five  or  six 
others  there  about  my  age  or  rather  older.    I  Avas  1 7 

H.  Hope  &  Co.,  1 

264.  Mr.  Henry  Hope. — My  numbers  are  noAv  onlj^ 
44,  but  in  our  busy  seasons,  spiing  and  autumn,  that 
is,  Ave  should  have  nearly  80,  besides  "  outsiders," 
those  that  come  to  us  for  Avork,  which  they  do  at 
home.  All  my  hands  are  females  but  the  errand 
boy  ;  three  are  under  13,  the  youngest  of  them  is  10 
years  and  3  months  ;  she  has  not  been  here  three 
weeks  ;  she  is  seAving  buckles  on  to  stuff  Avaist  bands 
or  belts  ;  several  of  the  young  ones  do  tliat  Avork. 

There  are  14  under  18  years  old  ;  some  of  them 
pin  the  tapes  on  to  the  crinoline  skirts,  which  are 
afterAvards  scAvn  by  the  elder  ones  at  the  scAving 
machines  ;  all  at  the  machines  are  over  18  ;  the  rest 
of  the  younger  ones  are  either  making  nets  for  the 
hair  or  fancy  caps. 

Our  usual  hours  are  from  8.30  a.m.  to  7  r.M.,  in 
Avhich  time  they  have  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  but  for  six 
months  in  the  year  Ave  are  very  generally  Avorking  till 
9  P.M.  ;  never  beyond  that  hour.  When  I  tirst 
started  in  this  business,  a  few  years  ago,  aud  had  not  so 
many  seAving  machines,  we  used  often  to  go  on  till  10 
P.M.  ;  that  is  still  done  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  Avherever 
there  are  only  a  feAv  machines. 


then.  My  father  took  me  away,  he  thought  it  was 
doing  me  harm.  Here  I  earn  6s.  a  week,  and  have 
to  Avork  only  from  8  a.m.  to  6^  p.m.  I  am  paid  by 
the  Aveek.  I  dare  say  I  could  earn  85.,  if  I  Avere  paid 
by  the  piece,  for  I  sliould  work  harder. 

[Mr.  Rylands  accompanied  me  through  his 
premises,  which  are  spacious,  clean,  and 
well  ventilated.  From  him  and  from  various 
persons,  forewomen,  work-women,  and  girls, 
of  whom  I  made  inquiries  in  his  presence,  I 
learned  that  the  youngest  children  were 
employed  in  winding  for  the  sewing 
machines ;  there  Avere  some  as  young  as 
13  and  14  working  such  of  those  machines 
as  were  moved  by  steam.  The  hours 
8^  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  were  observed  through- 
out the  establishment ;  but  it  was  a  very 
frequent  practice  for  the  milliners  to  take 
Avork  home  to  finish;  they  were  most  of 
them  above  18  and  paid  by  the  piece.  Some 
in  the  week  before  my  visit  had  earned 
26s.,  by  Avorking  late  at  home. 

The  females  had  separate  waterclosets,  and 
water  for  washing  was  laid  on  upon  every 
floor.— H.W.L.] 

I,  Church  Street. 

The  girls  Avho  pin  the  tapes  are  paid  4s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  tlie  others  from  9s.  to  12s. ;  some  of  those,  Avho 
are  on  the  crinoline  skirts  at  the  machine,  Avill  earn  as 
much  as  18s.  a  Aveck  ;  that  v/ould  be  by  taking  some 
home  after  Ave  close  here.*   They  arc  paid  by  the  piece. 

They  take  their  dinner  when  and  where  they  please ; 
all  but  five  or  six  liaA^e  it  here,  for  they  can  have  a 
kettle  and  a  fire  ;  there  is  a  Avatercloset,  you  see,  on 
the  second  floor,  and  a  basin  and  tap  for  Avashing. 
They  don't  like  having  the  AvindoAva  open  ;  they  get 
cold  enough  by  sitting  still  so  long. 

They  are  all  respectable  and  and  well-behaved 
girls  ;  every  one,  even  the  youngest,  I  think,  can  read, 
and  all  but  two  or  three  can  Avrite ;  some  are  very 
fairly  educated. 

[My  examination  of  several  fully  confirmed 
this  statement.  One  girl  of  19  told  me  that 
the  Avorking  of  the  sewing  machine  did  not 
tire  any  of  them  for  the  hours  they  had  at 
Mr.  Hope's ;  she  had  before  worked  for  a 
firm,  since  bankrupt,  from  8  a.m.  until  10 
and  11  P.M.  som^etimes ;  that  was  very 
tiring.— H.W.L.] 


265.  As  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  since  1  obtained  the  foregoing  evidence  in  Manchester,  I 
requested  Mr.  Coles,  the  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  for  that  district,  to  ascertain  for  me,  Avhether  steam 
had  in  the  interval  been  more  generally  adopted  there  as  the  motive  power  for  sewing  machines.  In 
reply  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

My  dear  Sir,  Manchester,  3rd  June  1864. 

....  I  have  to-day  paid  a  visit  to  several  sewing 
jnachine  places  for  the  manufacture  of  crinolines,  8;c. 
I  find  that  poiuer  is  introduced  into  A-ery  fcAV  places 
in  Manchester  for  Avorking  scAving  machines.  Out  of 
the  four  places  I  have  visited  this  morning  only  one 
employs  power,  and  that  not  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  sewing  machines,f  but  for  propelling 
machinery  for  covering  the  steel  in  the  crinolines  with 
cotton  ;  Avhich  operation  comes  under  the  Factory 
Act.    The  places  I  visited  to-day  are, — 

266.  Messrs.  Ewin  and  Peel,  Dale  Street. — Employ 
about  40  females.  Working  hours  from  8-45  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  Sometimes  Avhen  busy  the  feuiales  are  kept 
until  10  p.m.  All  piece  work.  Average  age  of 
females  from  12  to  25.  The  rooms  are  close  and  are 
very  small. 


267.  Elizabeth  Hall,  Avorker  at  a  scAving  machine, 
said  "  I  am  14  year  old  ;  I  can  read  and  write  ;  I 
"  work  here  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9 
"  o'clock  at  night,  sometimes  until  10  o'clock.  I 
"  used  to  work  at  FulshaAv's.  [This  firm  is  now 
"  extinct.]  Some  females  used  to  work  there  all 
"  night.    I  used  to  be  kept  until  1 1  o'clock  at  night." 


268.  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk,X  Little  Lever  Street. 
Employs  about  150  females.  Ages  from  13  to  40. 
Hours  of  AA'ork  from  9  a.m.  to  8*30  p.m  ;  sometimes, 
when  busy,  until  10,  but  not  later.  Eooms  large 
and  tolerably  Avell  ventilated. 


269.  Mr.  David  Barher,  Stevenson  Square.  Em- 
ploys about  50  females  or  so.  Working  hours  from 
S'30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  sometimes  until  10  o'clock  p.m., 


*  One  of  them  told  me  that  she  had  earned  16«.  6t?.  in  oneAveek  in  this  A^ay. — H.W.L. 

t  The  writer  had,  in  a  previous  letter,  mentioned  one  Avarehouse  besides  that  of  Messrs.  Eylands'  Avhich  I  visited,  (No.  262.)  as 
having  steam  poAver  used  for  this  purpose. — H.W.L. 

t  In  1863  Mr.  Kirk,  Avho  then  employed  fewer  on  his  own  premises,  informed  me  that  his  busy  season  lasted  from  Decenrber 
to  March  ;  and  that  for  about  6  Aveeks  of  that  time  they  worked  from  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  for  2  or  3  nights  in  a  week.— H.W.L. 
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but  never  later.  Age  of  females  employed  from  12 
to  30. 

270.  Elizabeth  Bentley  said,  "  I  am  12  years 
"  old  ;  I  cannot  read  ;  I  sew  up  the  crinolines.  I 
"  come  to  work  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
"  work  until  8  in  the  evening,  sometimes  until  9 
"  o'clock,  but  never  later." 

271.  Elizabeth  Driver  said,  "  I  am  15  years  old. 
"  I  work  at  sewing  machines.  I  come  at  9  in  the 
"  morning  and  go  home  at  half-past  8  in  the  evening. 
"  I  used  to  work  in  Swan  Court.  Used  to  work 
"  there  until  9  o'clock.  Some  girls  used  to  work  all 
"  night  at  that  place."  The  rooms  in  this  place  are 
small,  but  tolerably  well  ventilated. 


I  hope  these  brief  notes  will  be  of  service  to  you.  Skirt-makers 

I  know  no  class  of  workers  in  whose  behalf  the  (CrinoliDe). 

legislature  might  more  properly  interfere  than  these  Manchester 

sewing  machine  workers.    Females  all  young  and  .  

some  very  good  looking,  working  all  day  in  crowded  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

ill  ventilated  rooms,  and  then  turned  out  at  9  and  10  

o'clock  at  night,  and  sometimes  later,  into  the  streets  c. 
of  Manchester.    All  with  Avhom  I  conversed  to-day, 
employers  and  employed,  agreed  that  this  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Yours  very  truly, 
H.  W.  Lord,  Esq.  Robert  W.  Coles. 


272.  Messrs.  E.  Hodges  and  Co.,  15,  George  street. 
Employ  about  200  females.  Average  ages  from  12  to 
30.  Working  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  never  later 
than  10  p.m. 


Rooms  large  and  well  ventilated. 


273.  In  another  letter,  dated  May  27th,  1864,  Mr. 
Coles  says  "  great  complaints  are  from  time  to  time 
"  made  to  me  by  the  smallware  manufacturers  here 

(Manchester),  who  are  under  the  Factory  Acts,  that 
"  some  of  their  best  hands  are  constantly  leaving  them 
"  to  go  to  such  places,  {i.e.  Avhere  sewing  machines 
"  are  used,  where  the  hours  of  labour  are  unlimited." 


MISCELLANEOUS.— London. 


Miscellaneous. 


274.  31iss  Gregg,  Monkwell  Street. — 1  employ 
girls  in  making  chenille  nets  for  wholesale  houses.  I 
have  employed  in  and  out  of  doors  as  many  as  50  ;  26 
work  on  the  premises,  half  of  them  on  alternate  days. 
On  the  days  when  they  are  not  here,  they  woi-k  at 
home.  The  youngest  I  have  here  are  over  10  years  old; 
it  is  Avork,  which  a  child  of  7  can  do,  and  often  does  at 
home,  in  fact  mere  netting ;  but  such  young  ones 
require  too  much  looking  after,  and  spoil  their  work. 
My  hours  here  are  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  I  give 
them  work  to  take  home  which  will  last  them  till 
8.30.  I  also  -give  out  work  to  be  done  wholly  at 
home;  I  have  constant  employment  for  them ;  we  have 
not  been  slack  a  day  for  three  years. 

They  are  very  ignorant,  not  one-half  can  read.  I 
had  no  idea  until  I  took  to  this  business  that  people 
were  so  ignorant.  They  soon  learn  the  work  ;  one, 
who  has  been  here  only  four  mouths,  is  now  earning 
6s.  a  week.   They  are  learners  for  about  a  fortnight. 

At  the  Night  Schools  for  Girls,  St,  Mary 

275.  P. — I  am  nearly  13  years  old  ;  I  make  neck 
ties  at  a  place  by  Bunhill  Row.  There  are  10  of  us,  I 
am  the  youngest,  the  rest  are  not  much  older.  I 
work  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  for  three  days,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  because  Ave  come  here  to 
school;  on  the  other  three  nights  we  go  on  till  9  p.m. 
to  make  up  the  hour  Ave  lose  by  coming  here  ;  Ave 
work  till  9  on  Saturday  just  the  same  as  other  nights. 
The  proper  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  I  have 
never  been  later  than  9  p.m. 

Another  child  of  the  same  age  as  this  witness, 
a  "dress  cap  maker,"  gave  me  a  similar 
account  of  her  hours. 

276.  Q. — I  am  13,  began  at  12  putting  the  steel 
into  crinolines  ;  our  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
and  sometimes  to  9  p.m.  ;  there  are  quite  40  or  50, 
then  but  only  three  or  four  so  young  as  me.  I  made 
neck  ties  at  10;  there  Avere  six  girls  Avhere  I  Avas  at 
that ;  Ave  Avorked  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Another  had  begun  at  8  years  old  to  scav  tapes 
on  skirts  for  crinolines  ;  she  worked  at  home 
then,  and  usually  from  9  a.m,.  to  9.30  p.m. 

277.  R. — Am  11,  help  mother  at  home  making 
women's  caps;  began  at  7  years  old,  have  tAvo  sisters 
•who  are  older,  they  help  too.  We  begin  to  work  at 
about  10  a.m.,  and,  if  we  are  busy,  don't  leave  off  till 
12  at  night  for  three  and  four  nights  in  a  week. 

278.  S. — Was  making  collars  at  10  years  old, 
generally  worked  from  9  to  7,  but  often  stayed  till 
9  p.m.  ;  only  a  foAV  there. 

279.  T. — Began  to  help  collar  making  at  10  years 
old  ;  often  Avorked  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  for  several 
nights,  not  later  ;  generally  earlier,  7  p.m.  and  some- 
times 6. 


and  then  begin  at  \s.  6d.  or  2s.  a  Aveek,  and  so  on;  most 
are  on  piece  Avork.  A  fair  aA^erage  Avorker  can  earn  her 
9s.  a  Aveek;  some  of  mine  have  earned  15s.,  they  Avould 
haA'e  to  AVork  at  home  late  for  that,  perhaps  till 
2  or  3  a.m.,  for  they  Avill  Avork  much  more  sloAvly,  as 
they  get  more  tired  ;  I  knoAv  our  Avork  takes  double 
the  time,  after  Ave  light  up.  Most  live  at  home,  and 
pay  their  mothers  for  their  keep  ;  some  girls  of  15  I 
have  had  Avho  paid  their  mothers  8s.  a  week,  and  had 
to  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  Avere  obliged  to 
Avork  long  hours.  They  often  take  Monday  as  a 
holiday,  and  AA'aste  their  time  here.  In  the  summer 
they  sometimes  AA'ill  come  at  6  a.m.,  that  is  when 
they  Avant  their  evenings  to  themselves. 

[A  young  Avoman  here  told  me  she  had  worked 
at  a  Avarehouse  Avhere  more  than  a  hundred 
Avere  employed  in  net  making,  some  as 
young  as  11;  the  hours  were  from  9  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.— H.  W.  L.] 

Charterhouse,  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate. 

have  ahvays  been  at  home  ;  began  that  at  1 1  years. 
Fringe  making  was  the  first  Avork  I  Avas  jjut  to;  I  was 
4  years  old  then,  I  used  to  smooth  it  ;  we  Avorked 
about  the  12  hours,  but  did  not  tire  ourselA'es. 

Another  had  begun  fancy  trimming  at  8|  years 

old,  and  worked  from  9  a.m.  to  8  and  9  p.m.  ; 

several  others  were  employed  with  her.  A 

third,  Avhowas  16,  Avorkedfrom  9  a.m.  to  11 

p.m.  tAvice  a  Aveek. 

281.  A'. — I  helped  mother  to  bind  shoes  at  9  years 
old  ;  noAV  I  bind  myself.  I  am  14  ;  I  often  Avork, 
Avhen  Ave  are  busy  at  home,  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  1 
never  AVorked,  Avhen  I  Avas  9  or  10,  longer  than  from 
6  to  6. 

Another  told  me  that  she  began  at  home  to 
make  linings  for  boots  at  6  years  old. 

282.  I'. — Am  14  ;  began  at  10  to  tack  for  boot 
machine,  usually  Avorked  from  8  to  8  ;  sometimes 
work  the  machine  noAv,  not  more  than  six  hours  in 
the  day  ;  have  ahvays  been  at  home. 


London. 


283.  The  Mistress  oj  the  girls'  evening  school, 
Golden  Lane. — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  beg  to 
say  that  the  girls'  evening  school,  Golden  Lane,  con- 
tains about  200  pupils,  and  I  think  that  I  should  not 
be  very  far  Avrong,  if  I  said  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  Avere  able  to  read,  Avrite,  and  cipher, 
when  first  admitted,  the  remaining  tAvo  thirds  not 
being  able  to  say  the  alphabet. 

This  state  of  ignorance  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  me,  for  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  there  Avas  not  more 
than  a  dozen,  Avho  had  never  attended  a  day  school. 
Whether  they  attended  these  day  schools  regularly 
is  another  question.  The  age,  at  Avhich  they  attend 
280.  r.— Am  14,  make  fancy  trimming  fit  home,     night  school,  is  on  an  average  from  9  to  15  ;  age  is  no 
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Miscellaneous,  standard  of  ability,  as  frequently  the  younger  know 

  more  than  the  elder  ones. 

London.  -pj^g  majority  are  employed  during  the  day  from 

Mr  H  W  Lord  P'™'  various  shops  and  manufac- 

  ■  tories  in  the  neighbourhood.     Some  few  work  at 

P  home  with    their    parents,  or    mind    the  younger 

children  whilst  their  parents  are  out  at  work. 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  those  who  work  from,  and  those 
who  work  at,  home,  the  former  being  much  more  neat 
and  clean  in  their  general  appearance  than  the  latter. 

The  general  tone  of  character  is  superior,  owing,  I 
should  imagine,  to  their  being  subject  to  greater  re- 
strictions, whilst  those  who  remain  at  home  are  more 
vulgar  in  their  habits,  being  more  exposed  to  bad 
example,  and  being  more  in  the  streets. 

I  can  hardly  draw  a  comparison  between  those 
employed  in  the  factories  and  those  who  are  employed 
in  domestic  work,  as  there  are  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  who  are  at  service,  and  those,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  attend  very  irregularly,  their  excuse  being  that 
their  mistresses  cannot  spare  them. 

At  the  Field 

285.  S.K. — I  am  now  sewing  straps  on  to  elastic 
webs  for  braces,  that  is  all  home  work  ;  the  lowest 
price  is  2d.  a  dozen,  that  is  what  I  get ;  I  can  do  three 
dozen  in  a  long  day  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Many 
very  little  ones  do  that  work,  .children  of  5  and  6 
years  old.  I  have  a  sister,  who  is  only  10,  and  has 
worked  for  three  years  at  that  and  belts;  she  can  earn 
Is.  8d.  a  week.  They  put  the  fastening  and  ornaments 
on  to  belts,  that  is  3d.  a  gross  ;  I  can  do  two  and  a 
half  gross  a  day. 

I  was  a  shoebinder  from  11  to  15  years  old  ;  I  used 
to  bind  a  dozen  children's  shoes  a  day  ;  for  that  I  had 
9d.  ;  that  was  all  done  at  home.  Since  then  I  have  been 
a  fitter  at  a  shoe  factory,  where  there  were  36  females, 
all  of  them  16  years  old  and  more  ;  I  had  9s.  a  week 
there,  and  for  only  five  days,  for  the  employer  was  a 
Jew.  Our  hours  were  from  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  not 
ever  much  later. 

I  have  also  worked  in  a  shirt  factory  where  the 
hours  were  8  to  8.  We  were  paid  5d.  a  body,  I  could 
do  two  a  day  ;  cotton  used  to  cost  me  about  2c?.  a  week, 
that  is  for  two  skeins. 

286.  Q.P. — I  began  to  make  neck-ties  at  9  yeai's 
old  ;  that  is  1 5  yeai's  and  more  ago  ;  but  I  had  been  at 
cloth  caps  for  more  than  a  year  before  that,  and  used 
to  earn  2s.  6d.  a  week  helping  two '  sisters,  not  my 
own.  I  used  to  run  the  linings,  and  put  the  crowns 
in  ;  that,  and  the  ties  too,  are  still  done  by  children 
quite  as  young,  only  the  pay  is  not  so  good.  I  have 
worked  at  ties  ever  since,  except  one  18  months. 


284.  At  a  belt  and  brace  maker's  in  a  court 
leading  out  of  Golden  Lane,  to  which  I  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  M.  S.  A.  Walrond,  I  found 
five  females  working,  one  a  girl  only  7 
years  old ;  she  worked  there  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.,  sewing  the  leather  ends  on  to  elastic 
web,  for  which  she  was  paid  6d.  a  week, 
and  a  halfpenny  for  pocket  money.  Her 
elder  sister,  who  was  between  12  and  13, 
had  worked  in  the  same  place  for  five 
years.  She  was  receiving  Is.  9d.  a  week  ;  a 
third,  Avho  appeared  to  be  about  20,  was  earn- 
ing 2.S'.  6d.  a  week,  she  had  worked  there  for 
14  years.  The  employer  seemed  a  decent, 
hard-working,  kindly  Avoman,  and  sent  her 
own  daughters  to  school,  employing  them 
only  on  the  half  holidays.  She  was,  so  to 
speak,  "  the  lady  "  of  the  court,  and  gave 
out  work  to  several  other  personl^  who 
lived  in  it. 


Lane  Refuge. 

The  busy  time  for  ties  is  from  March  to  July,  and 
again  from  October  and  part  of  November.  I  have 
been  where  16  girls  were  working,  most  of  them  little 
ones,  some  under  1 2  ;  we  used  to  work  from  9  to  9, 
but  we  often  took  work  home,  four  nights  out  of  the 
six,  and  till  4  a.m.  often  enough  have  I  gone  on  at 
home.  We  were  paid  on  Friday,  and  used  to  make 
Saturday  a  holiday.  We  got  5d.  a  dozen  for  stitching, 
and  4rf.  a  dozen  for  plain  work  ;  I  prefer  the  plain,  for 
I  can  do  four  dozen  a  day  of  that  to  only  three  dozen 
of  the  other. 

In  the  warehouses  where  they  make  neck  ties,  the 
usual  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  but  they  usually 
give  it  out.  The  youngest  who  work,  where  there 
are  many  together,  are  at  least  1 1  years  old ;  they  hem 
the  ends,  and  are  paid  by  the  Aveek  3s.  and  3s.  6d. 

For  12  of  that  18  months  I  was  apprenticed  to  a 
waistcoat  maker,  there  was  only  me  there  ;  the  hours 
were  generally  from  8  to  8,  but  we  used  once  a  week 
to  work  all  night  ;  on  other  nights  we  were  never  after 
8  p.m.  I  used  to  have  6d.  for  myself,  when  we  worked 
all  night,  I  had  no  other  payment.  I  stayed  with 
her  for  six  months  after  my  time  was  out,  and  had  7s. 
a  week  ;  but  I  was  always  hankering  after  neck  ties, 
and  so  gave  the  waistcoats  up,  though  I  believe  I 
could  earn  more  at  them,  but  a  Avaistcoat  is  so  long 
about  that  I  get  tired  of  it,  before  it  is  finished.  I 
suppose  it  was  being  used  for  so  long  to  get  through 
three  or  four  dozen  ties  in  a  day,  that  made  me  feel 
that. 


Hatters,  &c.  '    HATTERS,  &C.— LONDON. 

London.  MESSRS.  TOWNEND,  LiME  STREET. 

287.  Mr.  James  Toivnend,  who  conducted  me  over  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockport,  and  the  Lancashire 
his  factory  there,  stated  that  the  women  employed  in  district,  Avhere  for  binding  and  ornamental  stitching 
such  establishments  in  London  are  few  in  number,  of  soft  material  sewing  machines  are  in  general  use. 
and  generally  20  years  old  and  upwards,  16  such  The  hours  in  Lime  Street  are  from  9  a.m.  to  *^  p.m., 
being  then  on  his  own  premises.  Their  occupation  and  to  stay  as  late  as  9  p.m.  is  considered  an  extreme 
consists  chiefly  in  sewing  the  silk  used  for  the  case  ;  12s.  and  13s.  is  a  fair  average  earning  for  the 
ordinary    black   hat    into    the  shape   required  for  week. 

blocking,  and  in  lining  and  putting  on  the  binding  and  Messrs.  Townsend  have  also  a  factorv  near  Stock- 

fastenmg  the  mside  band,  and  occasionally  m  sewing  ^    ^j^g  i^^^^.^  there  are  10^.    About  160  females 

the  linings,  and  other  parts,  of  light  hats  for  summer  employed,  40  of  Avhom  are  under  18  and  some 

wear,  or  for  the  colonies.    This  work  is  hoAvever  done  between  12  and  13  ;  half  of  those  work  in  their 

usually  at  home,  as  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  with  ^^j,  ^omes  and  the  other  half  in  the  premises.  The 

cloth  caps,  and  children's  fancy  hats  and  caps.  The  education  of  the  younger  ones  is  said  to  be  neglected.  . 
greater  proportion  of  felt  hats  and  caps  are  made  in 

Messrs.  Pritchard,  Stamford  Street. 

288.  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  his  foreman,  stated  to  me  worked  generally  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and 
that  the  busy  season  Avith  them  lasted  from  about  scarcely  ever  later  ;  at  other  seasons  they  would 
the  middle  of  March  until  the  end  of  June  for  begin  between  9  and  10  a.m.  and  leave  off  at  7.30  or 
gentlemen's  silk  hats,  and  again  from  September  8  p.m.  Those  hours  they  thought  were  rarely  ex- 
to  November  for  ladies'  fancy  hats  (silk  and  felt),  ceeded  anywhere  in  the  trade  in  London,  except  per- 
At  those  times  females   employed  on  the  premises  haps  in  the  case  of  some  who  take  out  the  "odd  jobs  ' 
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■  for  the  best  West  Eud'  houses  ;  where  the  connexion 
was  with  country  rather  than  town  houses  the  laours 
had  been  reduced  in  the  last  15  years,  particulai'ly  by 
the  rule  adopted  by  carriers,  such  as  Messrs.  Sutton, 
to  receive  no  parcels  after  4  p.m.    Thursday  was  the 

'  latest  day,  because  the  goods  were  sent  to  the  country 
on  Friday. 

Most  of  the  female's  work  was  done  at  home  ; 


Messrs.  Pritchard  employed  only  8  women  on  the 
premises,  but  twice  that  number  out  of  doors  ;  none 
whom  they  had  were  under  20,  but  some  might  begin 
at  about  15  to  sew  the  crowns  or  to  line  ;  those  who 
sewed  the  binding  on  the  brim  would  be  older,  as  that 
work  required  more  experience  and  was  heavier.  The 
sewing  machine  had  not  been  anywhere  adopted  for 
silk  hats. 


Hatters,  &c. 
London. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


289.  Mr.  N.  Marks,  Clifton  Street.— Children's 
caps,  both  cloth  and  fancy,  are  usually  made  in  the 
homes  of  the  work-people  ;  some  persons  in  the  trade 
have  a  few  employed  on  their  own  premises,  but  that 
is  not  the  rule  ;  they  are  got  up  so  cheaply,  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  have  room  and  gas  wasted  on  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of  looking  after  them. 

Very  young  children  of  both  sexes  are  employed 
at  home  to  help,  some  as  young  as  7';  they  can  stitch 
the  lining  and  sew  the  cardboard  in  ;  very  few  can 
ever  go  to  school.  Sometimes  a  woman  who  takes 
out  work,  and  has  no  children  of  her  own,  hires  one  or 
two,  paying  them  Is.  or  Is.  6c?.  a  week.  The  work 
is  very  poorly  paid  ;  even  in  the  last  five  years  the 
price  paid  for  making  has  fallen  to  half  what  it  was  ; 
these  buckram  bodies,  which  used  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  lis.  a  dozen,  now  fetch  only  5s.  Qd.  ;  the 
shapes  are  hot-pressed,  not  sewn,  and  a  wire  put 
round  to  preserve  the  form  ;  some  of  the  commonest 
kind  are  sold  by  the  retail  dealer  as  low  as  4|c?.,  so 
there  cannot  be  much  profit  for  the  maker. 

290.  Miss  Ph  (same  as  No.  261). — I  have  made 


men's  cloth  caps,  that  work  is  all  in  the  Jews 
hands  ;  there  were  only  two  of  us  girls,  and  a  younger 
one  to  help.  I  began  with  working  from  7  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  at  that,  but  I  left  it  off  in  a»  week,  and  took 
8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  for  I  couldn't  stand  longer  hours  ; 
my  employer  made  no  objection,  for  I  was  paid  by  the 
T)iece. 


291.  Another  manufacturer  of  boys' caps  in  this 
neighbom-hood,  Avho  employed  20  on  his 
own  premises,  told  me  that  such  cases  were 
rare.  Some  had  begun  to  work  there  as 
young  as  9  years  old ;  they  were  hired  and 
paid  by  the  men  whom  they  helped,  there 
being  three  or  four  children  to  each  man. 
They  were  very  ignorant,  girls  of  18  and 
20  being  unable  to  read.  A  woman  who 
took  out  work  for  Mr.  Marks  said  that  she 
had  two  or  three  girls  of  10  or  11  to  whom 
she  paid  Is.  Qd.  a  week. — H.W.L. 


J.  E.  &  W.  Christy,  Canal  Street,  Stockport. 


292.  3Ir.  Wakeford  Christy.— We  have  370  per- 
sons in  our  employ  on  the  premises  :  of  them,  3  boys 
and  28  girls  are  under  13,  none  of  whom  are  under 
10;  29  lads  and  74  girls  between  13  and  18;  170 
men  and  66  Avomen.  Beside  these,  a  large  number 
Avork  for  us  at  their  own  homes. 

The  females  are  employed  to  bind,  line,  and  finish 
the  felt  hats.  All  the  girls  under  13  go  to  school 
every  morning,  and  come  here  at  half-past  12  ;  they 
never  stay  after  7  p.m.  They  leave  at  1  p.m.  for 
about  an  hour  for  dinner,  as  the  rest  do,  but  as  the 
national  school  to  Avhich  they  go  is  over  at  12,  they 
run  in  for  half  an  hour's  work  before  dinner.  We 
pay  the  school  pence.  A  record  of  their  attendance 
is  kept  by  the  schoolmistress  in  a  book  provided  by 
us  for  that  purpose,  Avhich  is  sent  in  weekly  for  in- 
spection. All  the  work  is  by  the  piece.  Their  work 
is  chiefly,  lashing  and  "piecing  off"  for  the  trimmers 
and  other  women.  Lashing  is  seAving  the  leather 
band,  which  is  inside  the  hat  round  the  edge  ;  piecing  olF 
is  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  thread,  Avhich  the  binders 
leave,  after  they  have  scAvn  the  binding  on.  We  use 
a  good  many  sewing  machines  for  binding;  adults 
and  some  older  gii"ls  work  them  :  some  of  the  younger 
ones  fasten  the  binding  on  lightly,  preparatory  to  its 
being  sewn  by  the  machine.  The  little  ones  earn 
Is.  9c?.  or  2s.  a  Aveek;  a  good  lasher  may  get  2s.  6c?. 
We  don't  apprentice  any  ;  they  pay  a  small  sum  as  pre- 
mium to  the  Avomen  who  teach  them.  Most  here 
have  been  Avith  us  from  childhood.  It  is  a  clean  and 
respectable  business,  and  Avell  paid.  Trimmers  may 
earn  as  much  as  1/.  per  Aveek  ;  1 4s.  and  17s.  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

We  are  making  none  but  felt  hats  here  at  present ; 
there  are  two  busy  seasons  of  about  six  weeks  each, 
spring  and  autumn,  but  in  slack  time  also  Ave  generally 
work  to  stock,  so  that  the  Avork  does  not  vary  so  very 
much  for  the  whole  year.  We  turn  out  from  500  to 
700  dozen  a  week. 

The  girls  and  Avomen  are  very  well  behaved,  their 
moral  conduct  is  good  ;  we  should  ahvays  send  aAvay 
any  girl,  who  had  an  illegitimate  child,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  case  for  ten  years  past  certainly. 

As  the  girls  under  13  have  so  much  less  to  do  than 
the  Avomen  whom  they  help,  it  is  ahvays  easy  for  them 
to  get  through  in  the  afternoon  all  the  lashing  and 
piecing  olF  of  the  hats,  on  Avhich  the  women  have  been 

U 


working  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  Avhat  they  do  in 
the  afternoon  too. 

The  usual  hours  are  from  7  or  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
and  on  Saturdays  till  4  p.m.  In  very  busy  times 
some  may  perhaps  stay  for  an  hour  later,  that  would 
not  be  in  more  than  two  or  three  months,  and  by  no 
means  every  night  in  the  week.  We  had  a  very 
exceptional  order  some  short  time  ago  for  foreign 
shipment  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  in  the  four  or 
five  weeks,  during  Avhich  that  Avas  on  hand,  the  Avomen 
worked  sometimes  till  9  axid  once  or  tAvice  till  9^  p.m., 
bi»t  that  Avas  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
The  children  did  not  stop  then. 

One  of  the  boys  under  13  is  in  the  Avareliouse,  the 
other  tAvo  are  errand  boys  for  the  men,  Avho  pay  them, 
by  an  arrangement  among  themselves,  about  5s.  a 
week.  The  rest  of  the  lads  Avhom  Ave  have  here  are 
in  the  warehouse,  or  apprentices.  We  deduct  a 
third  from  the  apprentices'  earnings,  but  even  that 
leaves  it  too  high  ;  that  lad,  to  Avhom  you  were 
speaking  is  only  17,  and  his  full  earnings  last  week 
Avere  II.  19s.  9c?.,  and  so  he  had-  1/.  6s.  6c?.  for 
himself,  he  is  a  planker. 

Planking  is  the  chief  employment  of  those  Avho  Avork 
for  us  outside.  Formerly  Ave  used  to  give  out  the 
fur  to  the  Avork-people,  AA'ho,  besides  planking, 
"  boAved  and  basined  "  it  at  home  ;  you  will  find  that 
still  done  so  in  many  places.  But  Ave  noAV  do  that  by 
patent   machinery,  and   give   them    out    tlje  hats. 

formed  "  as  it  is  called,  ready  for  planking.  They 
work  generally  in  sheds  at  the  back  or  front  of  their 
dAvellings.  They  are  obliged  to  have  plenty  of  venti- 
latioii  to  take  the  steam  oiF.  All  the  family  AVork,  girls 
as  Avells  as  boys,  beginning  at  13  or  14  years  old. 
They  bring  their  work  in  once  a  Aveek  and  are  paid 
then,  that  is  called  "  padding "  day  ;  they  don't  do 
much  on  that  day  generally  ;  some  of  ours  have  one 
day,  and  some  another.  I  don't  think  that  Avorking 
long  and  late  is  a  habit  Avith  them.  A  family  of  four 
or  five  persons  Avill  earn  SI.  and  41.  a  Aveck. 

The  patent  machinery  Avhich  I  mentioned  is  worked 
by  steam  power,  the  patent  is  ours,  no  one  else  in  tlie 
trade  has  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Tlici'e  are  18  or  20 
lads  engaged  in  connexion  Avith  it.  It  is  in  the  same 
premises  Avith  our  mill  Avhere  Ave  make  our  silk  plush 
and  lining.  That  portion  is  under  the  Factory  Act,  and 
though  the  other  is  not,  Ave  ahvays  observe  factory 
hours  ;  the  same  engine  turns  both  sets  of  machines. ' 
4 


Stockport. 
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Hatters,  &c.     You  may  say  generally  the  work  consists  in  blowing 
and  forming  fur,  and  carding  and  planking  wool,  that 
Stockport.  g^^^  making  felt  hats. 

Mr.H.W.Lord.         [I  found  all  the  arrangements  here  very  good 

 for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work- 

people;  all  whom  I  examined  could  read, 
and  generally  read  well ;  the  boys  attended 
school  on  Sundays,  and  night  school,  or 
Mechanic's  Institute  in  the  winter,  and  had 
been  to  day  school  before  beginning  to 
work.— H.W.L.] 

293.  In  company  with  the  Messrs. 
Christy,  I  visited  several  of  the  sheds  where 
the  planking  was  done  "  out."  In  most  of 
them  there  were  large  openings  on  three 
sides,  with  a  sliding  shutter ;  one  place, 
however,  was  a  mere  cellar,  the  floor  of 
which  was  five  or  six  feet  below  the  foot- 
way, with  only  a  door  and  one  small  window 
open.  Two  men  and  three  girls  were  plank- 
ing here ;  the  steam  was  disagreeable,  and 


on  a  hot  day  would  have  been  much  worse ; 
the  girls  had  been  weavers  in  a  mill,  and 
hoped  to  return  to  it,  if  they  could  not  get 
taken  on  as  trimmers  at  Messrs.  Christy's, 
which  they  nmch  preferred  to  either.  They 
considered  that  planking  was  not  "nice" 
work  for  women.  This  appeared  a  genera, 
feeling,  though  I  found  several,  one  only 
13,  but  a  very  healthy  looking  girl,  at  the 
work  ;  the  great  damp  caused  by  the  steam 
and  slopping  of  the  water,  and,  when  they 
were  not  all  members  of  one  family,  the 
Avorking  side  by  side  with  the  men,  would  ac- 
count for  this.  No  one  however  spoke  of  it 
as  being  unhealthy,  nor  did  any,  whom  I 
saw,  seem  to  have  suffered  from  it.  One  boy, 
as  young  as  10,  was  beginning  to  plank  with 
his  father,  who  was  in  full  work  ;  he  could 
not  read,  and  had  never  been  to  school,  and 
could  only  reach  to  plank  by  standing  on  a 
stool.    Such  a  case,  I  was  told,  was  rare.] 


Oldham. 


Oldham. 


294.  Mr.  Woodroio. — Hatting  is  a  long  established 
majiufacture  in  Oldham,  and  we  represent  the  oldest 
house  there.  Hatters  generally  work  for  the  house 
their  fathers  worked  for  ;  it  has  been  so  with 
three  generations  here.  We  have  only  one  under 
13,  a  girl  who  is  learning  trimming,  and  three 
or  four  young  women  close  upon  18,  who  do  the 
sewing,  lining,  &c.,  most  of  them  are  women.  We 
have  only  one  apprentice  under  18,  the  other  five  are 
older.  Our  number  is  limited  by  trade  rules,  two 
apprentices  to  ten  journeymen,  and  one  for  every 
succeeding  ten.  The  apprentices  are  strictly  bound 
by  formal  indentiire,  and  ^Ye  are  so  much  in  the  power 
of  our  men,  that  their  sanction  is  required  for  every 
apiM'entice  we  bind  ;  two  of  them  have  to  come  in  as 
representatives  of  the  shop  and  witness  the  binding. 

All  classes  of  hands  in  hatting  earn  very  high 
wages.  Here  is  our  wage  book  since  Christmas;  there 
is  one  a  young  man  of  24,  earning  4/.  a  Aveek,  another 
an  apprentice,  aged  17,  who  has  for  himself  21.  2s., 
one-third  being  deducted  by  us  from  his  gross  earnings. 
Even  women  earn  21.  a  week,  and  girls  under  18,  7s., 
10s.,  and  15s.,  you  see.  Tliey  are  all  on  piece  work, 
and  please  themselves  as  to  hours;  they  come  between 
7  and  8  a.m.,  or  later,  and  stay  till  8  or  10  p.m.,  if 
they  like.    On  Mondays  they  don't  come  till  about 

10  a.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  generally  leave  at  1. 

We  are  in  our  busy  time  now  ;  the  women,  howevei', 
do  not  stay,  I  think,  after  10  p.m.,  the  men  go  on  till 

11  and  12  p.m.,  some  of  them.  All  the  different 
branches  depend  on  one  another,  and  if  one  is  lazy  or 
absent,  others  are,  kept  waiting  ,pr  idle.  We  suffer  as 
much  as  any  of  them  for  the  delay  ;  for  example,  the 
"  tipper  "  or  shaper  is  the  highest  paid  workman,  he 
gives  the  final  touch  after  every  thing  else  is  com- 
pleted. A  good  tipper  will  turn  us  out  not  much 
under  16  dozen  hats  a  week,  of  the  value  from  80/. 


to  100/.,  we  reckon  at  least  300/.  a  month.  Now  they 
often  choose  to  absent  themselves,  perhaps  for  some 
days  together,  their  work  gets  in  arrear  ;  we  have  paid 
those  who  have  been  employed  on  the  previous  pro- 
cesses, and  consequently  so  much  of  our  capital  is 
locked  up. 

When  beaver  hats  were  worn,  the  roughing  or 
napping  was  done  out,  as  well  as  the  felting  and  body- 
making,  which  are  still  done  in  the  cottages  of  the 
Avork  people  to  a  great  extent.  We  make  hats  of  all 
kinds,  materials,  and  shapes.  That  is  our  reason  for 
the  irregularity  in  our  hours.  Fashion  gives  us  no 
notice  now  ;  30  years  ago  shapes  were  permanent, 
and  we  could  work  to  stock  ;  noAV  they  vary  from 
season  to  season,  and  everyone  Avants  the  latest. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  Avhole  population  of  Oldham  in  the  last  25  years  ; 
hatters  have  partaken  of  it  as  Avell  as  others.  The 
fathers  are  a  loAver  stamp  of  men  than  the  sons.  The 
brutal  life  that  men  used  to  lead,  and  be  proud  of, 
Avhen  I  first  came  here,  is  gone.  One  great  thing  is 
the  improvement  of  their  dwellings.  I  dare  say  the 
enforced  cleanliness  in  the  factories  has  something  to 
do  with  that.  Another  thing  is  the  Sunday  school. 
It  may  not  teach  them  much,  but  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  the  main  thing,  that  holds  together  such  a  society 
as  ours  is.  The  A-ery  pride  they  all  take  now  at 
Whitsuntide  in  the  rivalry  between  the  different 
Sunday  schools  is  beneficial.  No  doubt  there  are  yet 
very  many  among  those,  who  dress  themselves  in 
finery,  and  walk  in  procession  Avith  their  gay  parasols, 
Avho  are  really  very  ignorant.  For  all  that,  it  is  a 
great  social  advance.  What  we  noAv  Avant  is  some 
force  from  Avithout  to  prevent  any  from  being  em- 
ployed, who  can't  read  and  write  ;  at  all  events  under 
a  certain  age. 
the  legislature  could  do. 


It  Avould  be  the  wisest  and  finest  thing 


Salfdrd. 


Salfoed. 


295.  Mr.  Eveleigh. — Very  few  young  ones  are  em- 
ployed in  our  trade.  Of  195  male  and  female  on  our 
premises  only  15  are  under  18,  four  boys  and  11  girls  ; 
three  of  the  boys  are  merely  errand  boys.  We  have  60 
Avomen  over  1 8,  and  the  1 1  under  are  not  far  short  of 
it.  Their  Avork  is  binding  and  lining  chiefly.  All  are 
paid  by  the  piece  ;  the  Avomen's  wage  will  average  at 
least  8s.  a  Aveek,  taking  the  year  round.    They  are  a 


very  respectable  lot.  In  the  25  years  I  have  been  in 
the  business  we  have  only  had  tAvo  or  three  go  wrong. 
As  to  hours  and  meals  they  do  just  as  they  please  ;  in 
fact  they  are  the  masters  so  far  as  that  goes.  In  the 
spring  which  is  our  busy  time,  the  steady  onesAvill  Avork 
from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  but  many  don't  come  till  9  audi 
10  a.m.,  and  those  Avho  come  latest  generally  leave 
earliest. 


Bonnet-shape 
and  Bonnet 
Makers. 


London. 


BONNET-SHAPE  AND  BONNET  MAKERS,  &c.— London. 

206.  Me.  Harding,  Aldersgate  Street. 

I  employ  about  100  females  in  making  bonnet-  hired  and  paid  in  most  cases  by  the  older  ones,  whom 
shapes  on  the  premises,  and  300  more  out  of  doors,  they  help  ;  excejit  a  fcAV,  Avho  merely  put  the  tickets  on. 
I  daresay  25  of  the  100  may  be  under  13  ;  they  are    In  their  own  homes  many  begin  the  work  at  10  years 
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of  age  ;  they  sew  the  wire  rouud  the  crown,  and  sew 
the  fi'out  on  to  the  crown,  after  it  has  been  placed  by 
an  older  one.    None  who  do  that  here  are  under  11. 

Those  who  are  under  13  never  stay  after  8  p.m.  ; 
from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  are  their  hours  ;  the  older  ones 
stay  at  times  till  10  p.m.,  and  sometimes  don't  come 
till  10  a.m.  ;  they  leave  on  Saturdays  at  4  p.m.  ; 
some  take  work  home.  There  is  very  little  done, 
either  here  or  at  home,  on  Monday.  The  season  in 
the  trade  is  from  February  to  May,  and  again  from 
August  to  November  ;  but  we  work  to  stock,  and  so 
have  constant  employment  for  most  ;  that  is  not 
general. 

They  earn  good  v/ages  ;  the  older  ones  I8s.  and 
2ls.  ;  even  the  helpers  sometimes  6s.  and  7s.  Four 
of  the  young  ones  are  trimming  with  scissors  the 
crowns,  after  they  have  been  hot-pressed  or  "  turned." 
One,  who  is  only  10,  earns  her  5s.  3d.,  and  two 
others,  who  are  older,  6s.  lid.  and  8s.  6d.  last  week  ; 
another  of  15  earns  lis. 

Many  of  them  are  quite  ignorant  ;  even  young 
women,  who  earn  11.  a  week,  can't  write  their  name.* 
There  is  one  of  14,  Avho  earns  8s.  and  9s.  a  Aveek,  she 
cannot  read  a  letter,  I  am  trying  to  teach  her  ;  she 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  dull — so  are  many, — only 
utterly  neglected  ;  frequently  the  children  of  parents 


who  earn  good  wages,  but  spend  all  in  drink,  the 
mothers  as  well  as  the  fathers. 

I  keep  a  servant,  to  whom  the  grown-up  ones  pay 
2d.  a  week  for  cooking  their  meals,  washing  their 
cups  and  saucers,  &c.  All  dine  here  ;  they  dine  lu 
four  parties,  between  12  and  1.30  or  2  p.m. 

Those  who  work  at  home  are  very  irregular. 
Monday  is  always  wasted,  and  they  don't  begin  really 
to  work  till  Wednesday.  They  bring  in  every  day, 
and  Ave  pay  the  out-door  hands  at  1  p.m.  on  Friday, 
so  that  probably  they  are  often  late  at  Avork  in  the 
middle  of  the  Aveek  to  make  up  their  time  ;  many  are 
married  Avomen,  and  like  to  have  a  day  to  clear  up  ; 
sometimes  they  Avill  have  a  strange  ghi  in  to  help, 
particularly  to  bring  the  Avork  in,  but  it  is  usually 
kept  to  the  family. 

WilloAv  bonnets  are  also  made  at  home  ;  there  are 
none  so  young  at  that.  The  price  paid  for  them 
varies  very  much,  and  it  frequently  is  the  case  that 
more  may  be  earned  in  the  same  hours  on  the  com- 
moner than  on  the  better  kind;  of  this  kind,  for 
Avhich  2s.  6d.  a  dozen  is  paid,  they  can  make  two 
dozen  in  12  hours  ;  but  they  Avould  not  make  one 
dozen  of  these  at  5s.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  Avidth 
of  the  row  ;  here  there  are  40  roAvs  in  the  brim  alone, 
all  to  be  carefully  soAvn  ;  those  are  15s.  a  dozen. 


297.  Mr.  Makeham,  9,  Old  Street  Road. 


Informed  me  that  Avillow  bonnet  making  Avas  pecu- 
liarly a  London  manufacture,  and  that  not  oue-teuth  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  Avere  employed  aAvay  from 
their  own  homes.  The  females,  Avho  Avere  on  his  pre- 
mises came  there  merely  for  conArenieace,  and  AA"ere 
under  little  or  no  control  of  any  kind  ;  they  Avere  not 
there  12  hours  a  day,  and  earned  from  12s.  to  18s.  a 
week.  Three  of  them  had  each  an  apprentice, — the 
youngest  there  from  15  to  17  years  old, — who  paid 
no  premium,  but  gave  their  work  for  three  months  in 
return  for  being  taught.    Those  Avho  came  out  to 


298.  Mr.  Spencer,  Steward  Street,  Spitalfields. 


I  employ  about  50  females  on  the  premises,  either  in 
seAving,  or  trimming,  bonnets  of  AvilloAv  or  mauilla 
cloth.  The  AvilloAV  is  Avoveu  in  the  country  chiefly, 
especially  at  Albourne,  in  Wiltshire,  in  pieces  of  about 
3  feet  6  inches,  by  hand-loom  in  cottages  ;  girls  and 
Avomen  Aveave  it,  having  little  children  of  sometimes 
7  or  8  years  old  as  sewers  to  hand  them  the  strips 
Avhich  form  the  weft ;  the  warp  is  fastened  over 
the  beam  with  cotton  ends,  each  being  separately 
tied.  The  manilla  cloth  consists  of  a  warp  of  cotton 
with  a  weft  of  manilla  grass ;  the  grass  is  dressed 
here  by  men  just  as  flax  is  ;  then,  after  being  dyed 
or  bleached,  it  is  given  out  to  be  woven  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  a  process  similar  to  the  willow 
weaving  ;  the  cloth  is  then  brought  back,  and  cut 
diagonally  with  scissors  into  strips,  which  are  doubled 


299.  Mr.  Lathhury. — I  am  very  familiar  Avith  the 
straw  bonnet  trade,  in  fact  I  Avas  born  among  it  in  the 
country.  Most  straAV  hats  and  bonnets  are  made  in 
Luton  or  Dunstable,  in  Avhich  places  there  is  a  market 
for  the  straAV.  plaits  brought  in  from  the  surrounding- 
villages.  They  make  them  of  all  qualities  there  ; 
only  the  best  kind  are  made  in  London  ;  in  fact,  though 
the  London  manufacture  has  not  diminished,  tlie  manu- 
facture in  the  country  has  increased  beyond  all  pro- 
portion. In  London  all  is  taken  home  by  the  Avork- 
people  ;  some  Avill  take  out  Avork  for  as  many  as  40, 
and  may  employ  10  or  12  on  their  OAvn  premises. 
FcAA',  if  any,  are  under  14 ;  they  average  at  least  20 
years  old.  The  younger  ones  seAV  the  croAvns  (>f 
bonnets  doAvn  to  the  gore ;  they  have  blocks  at  their 
side  or  in  front  of  them  for  the  purpose. 


Messrs.  Allan  &  Badger,  Cheapside. 

The  hat  or  bonnet  is  also  stiffened  or  Avetted,  and 
pressed  or  blocked  ;  that  is  men's  work  generally 
the  latter  always  ;  they  are  finished  by  "  wirers  ami 
liners,"  Avho  are  Avomen  ;  the  Avire  is  put  round  the 
edges  to  preserve  the  shape. 

From  10s.  to  25s.  may  be  fairly  earned  by  straAV 
1)onnet  hands,  Avorking  say  from  9  a.m.  till  9  p.m. 
We  have  young  Avomen  employed  on  the  premises 
here,  but  they  are  milliners.  April  is  their  heaviest 
month,  but  March  and  ]\Iay  are  heavy  ;  from  9  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  Avill  be  their  latest  even  then  ;  they  do 
not  Avork  so  late  as  1 1  p.m.  four  times  a  year.  Some 
IG  bonnet  makers  in  a  warehouse  at  Luton,  Avill  have, 
I  expect,  to  Avork  for  me  there  nearly  all  to-morrow 
night,  but  such  a  tiling  is  very  rare.  They  Avill  not 
be  little  ones. 


300.  Miss  Wood,  PoAvell  Street  West,  GosAvell  bonnets,  they  scav  the  plait,  and  form  it  to  the 
Road. — I  employ  8  in  making  straAv  and  crinoline  '  requisite  sha^'C,  it  is  then  se}it  out  to  be  blocked  by 


Boiinet-shape 
and  Bonnet 
Makers. 

London. 

Jlr.H.W.  Lord. 


Avork  did  not  reside  Avith  their  parents,  but  kept 
themselves.  He  did  not  think  that  even  in  their 
own  homes  children  of  9  or  10  years  of  age  would  be 
of  any  use  in  making  the  bonnets.  lie  had  recently 
employed  several  under  13  years  old,  two  as  young  as 
7,  for  a  fcAV-  Aveeks  to  put  fancy  edges  on  to  bon- 
nets. They  AA'orked  then  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,, 
earning  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  Aveek,  and  did  the  work  A^ery 
Avell.  Many  could  net  read  at  all;  even  girls  of  15 
could  not.  Such  employment  Avas  always  precarious 
and  of  short  duration. 


and  shaped  by  the  hand,  and  soAvn  together  to  form 
the  bonnet,  as  the  straAV  plait  is. 

None  of  our  bonnet  seAvers'  are  under  20,  there  are 
a  foAv  learners  from  14  years  old  upAA-ards  ;  they  Avill 
be  cutting  and  doubling  the  strip.  Our  hours  are 
from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  in  the  spring  and  the  fall  of 
the  year,  Avhen  Ave  are  most  busy,  they  stay  till 
9  p.m.,  but  A^ery  rarely,  if  ever,  after  that.  They  are 
all  paid  by  the  piece  ;  many  earn  16s.  and  18s.  a 
Aveek.  They  are  very  independent,  and  often  take  a 
half-holiday  on  Monday,  going  off  at  tea-time,  5  p.m. 
My  difficulty  is  to  get  enough  to  come  to  work  here  ; 
plenty  are  ready  to  take  Avork  home,  but  they  dislike 
the  fixed  rules  and  regularity  of  a  work-room,  and 
are  much  too  fond  of  singing  places  and  dancing 
saloons,  and  such  places,  which  are  the  causes  of 
incalculable  mischief  to  young  women  of  that  class. 


*  Some  lads  of  12  or  14,  Avho  were  lielping  the  "  crown  turners,"  Avere  said  to  be  equally  igiiorant.    They  are  paid  G<.  a  week. 
2.  X 
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Bonnet-shape 
and  Bonnet 
Makers. 

London. 

Mr.H.W.Loid. 


C. 

Boot  and 
Shoe-makers. 

London. 


men.  The  youngest  here  is  15  years  old,  she  is 
finishing  and  trimming,  there  are  three  others  so 
engaged  ;  I  don't  take  aijprentices  ;  some  take  one  or 
two,  they  pay  a  guinea,  if  they  go  for  six  months,  and 
nothing  if  for  a  year. 

From  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  is  the  longest  time  that  any 
work  here,  some  take  work  home.    It  is  very  light 


work,  but  still  it  is  very  tiring  to  sit  so  long,  the 
shoulders  get  very  cramped  and  the  fingers  very  sore. 
All  is  piecework,  some  kinds  Is.  6d.  and  others  2s.  a 
dozen,  and  the  2s.  is  sometimes  more  easily  earned 
than  the  Is.  6d.  They  bring  their  meals  and  cook 
them  in  the  kitchen. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  MAKERS,  London. 
30L  Messrs.  Hickson,  West  Smithfield. 


The  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is  still  in  the 
unsettled  state  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  sew- 
ing machines ;  employers  have  scarcely  yet  determined 
whether  it  is  better  for  their  interests  to  have  a  large 
number  of  machines  on  their  premises,  or  to  give  the 
work  out  to  men  having  perhaps  three  or  four  ma- 
chines, and  employing  10  or  12  females  in  places 
of  their  own.  We  for  three  years  had  more  than  60 
working  here,  the  majority  of  whom  were  machinists, 
but  since  last  Christmas  we  have  adopted  the  other 
plan,  and  now  have  only  8  machinists  and  4  or  5 
hand  workers  on  the  spot. 

Many  of  those  who  used  to  work  for  us  here  have 
bought  of  us  the  machines  they  used,  paying  back 
by  instalments,  and  now  take  out  our  woi'k  ;  several 
of  them  have  been  enabled  to  add  other  machines  to 
those,  and  so  become  in  their  turn  capitalists  on  a 
small  scale.  We  beheve  that  the  work  is  done  for 
us  better  and  cheaper  by  means  of  such  persons.  It 
does  not  appear  to  answer  so  Avell  for  them  to  have 
only  one  machine;  with  three  or  four  each  machinist  can 
confine  herself  to  work  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
thereby  the  time  of  adapting  the  machine  to  a  change 
of  work  is  saved,  and  the  worker  by  continued  practice 
becomes  more  skilful.  Probably  as  much  as  a  third  of 
the  " women's  and  children's"  sale  trade  is  done  by 
garret  masters  ;  one  man  taking  a  particular  part,  and 
making  nothing  else.  Sometimes  they  buy  the  skins 
anywhere,  and  sell  the  manufactured  article  to  the 
dealer,  at  other  times  they  may  take  the  skins  out 
from  the  warehouse,  and  return  them  in  a  manufactured 
form. 

The  tendency  of  things  in  London  is  not  towards  col- 
lecting large  numbers  ;  that  is  being  done,  to  a 
greater  extent  in  provincial  towns,  such  as  Leicester, 
Norwich,  and  Northampton.  In  the  latter  place, 
however,  there  are  many  small  masters ;  one  to  whom 
we  send  work  down  has  13  machines,  and  will  con- 
sequently employ  about  30  persons  altogether,  reckon- 
ing three  handworkers  to  two  machinists,  which  is  the 
usual  proportion,  though  with  us  it  is  less,  as  we 
have  taught  our  machinists  to  do  much  more  than 
is  ordinarily  done  by  machine. 

We  were  neaily  the  first  to  adopt  machines  in  the 
trade,  and  consequently  had  to  teach  our  hands; 
most  begaii  at  about  1 5  years  old,  one  or  two  were 
younger,  one  was  as  young  as  13^  ;  several  of  them 
had  come  as  helpers,  to  go  on  errands,  to  baste^  and  to 
do  other  light  work  at  12  or  13  years  old. 

Before  sewing  machines  were  used,  though  women 
were  sometimes  "  closers,"  the  majority  of  hand  clos- 
ing for  men's  uppers  was  done  by  men  "  closers  ;" 
females  were  employed  as  binders  ;  they  used  not  only 
to  put  on  the  binding,  but  to  close  women's  uppers,  to 
sew  the  holes  for  laces,  &c. ;  they  were  usually  widows 
or  daughters  of  journeymen,  and  did  not  depend 
solely  on  their  own  earnings.  But  now,  in  the  sale 
trade  as  ojjposed  to  the  bespoke  trade,  so  much  is  done 
by  machines  that  there  are  comparatively  few  binders, 
and  they  have  not  constant  work.  They  live  at  home. 
Carpet  and  leather  slippers  are  also  made  in  private 
families,  chiefly  by  Jews  in  the  east  of  London.  That 
is  all  hand-work  and  very  poorly  paid.  Binders' 
wages  were  also  very  low,  before  machines  were  used 


to  bind,  6s.  or  7s.  being  the  most  they  earned  in  a 
week  ;  now  machinists  earn  twice  that  sum.  Many  a 
machinist  earns  on  an  average  18s.,  and  some  of  ours 
have  been  paid  28s.  and  30s.  for  closing ;  they  will  get 
lOd.  and  Is.  for  work,  for  which  we  paid  men  closers 
2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6c?.,  but  they  can  do  so  much  more  in 
the  time. 

Our  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  the  machinists 
come  half  an  hour  later  ;  on  Saturday  we  leave  off  at 
4.  For  two  mouths  of  the  year  altogether,  perhaps  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  the  spilng,  and  again  at  the  fall 
of  the  year,  they  stay  till  9  p.m.  [One  girl  told  me 
that  she  had  stayed  as  late  as  9  only  once  in  the  whole 
of  the  past  year. — H.W.L.]  All  are  paid  by  piece  ex- 
ce-pt  the  helpers;  the  handworkers  in  some  cases — the 
titters  that  is — earn  as  much  as  18s.  a  week  in  our  ordi- 
nary hours,  but  their  average  is  10s.  or  lis.  They  are 
basters,  tackers,  or  fitters  ;  the  fitter  uses  a  knife  and 
paste  with  her  fitting  last,  the  others  a  needle  ;  both 
prepare  before,  and  finish  after,  machining,  but  the 
fitter  is  employed  on  men's  and  best  women's  boots. 

We  now  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  the  machinist 
only  ;  she  pays  her  own  baster,  and  finds  her  silk, 
thread,  and  needles.  Many  girls  never  succeed  with 
machines,  we  have  had  four  or  five  give  up  from  pure 
nervousness,  one  broke  eight  needles  in  one  morning. 
Their  health  is  generally  very  good  ;  we  have  re- 
peatedly had  women  go  on  to  within  a  day  or  two 
of  their  confinement  without  any  ill  effects ;  one 
however,  who  had  a  tendency  to  consumption,  could 
not  go  on  ;  the  doctor  considered  that  the  stooping 
injured  her  ;  one  or  two  more  we  have  had  complain 
of  head  ache,  and  one,  who  has  notwithstanding  worked 
for  eight  years,  of  the  eyes  suffering.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  one  nearly  50  years  old,  who  works 
with  powerful  glasses.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
gas  jets  for  the  machines  should  each  have  a  screen  to 
shade  the  light  fi-om  the  eyes  ;  it  is  also  necessary 
where  a  number  of  machines  are  collected,  to  have 
proper  ventilation,  for,  as  each  machine  must  have  a 
separate  gas  jet,  the  room  becomes  very  hot  and 
unwholesome  ;  even  with  the  few  machines  we  ha^e 
now  in  each  of  our  rooms,  they  sit  on  these  cold  days 
in  the  evening  (Feb.  11th)  with  the  windows  open. 
There  is  one  evil  of  a  sj'stem  of  giving  work  out, 
that  the  rooms  wilb  be  ill  adapted  for  woi'krooms. 
Long  hours  of  work  also  would  be  likely  to  occur  in 
such  jjlaces  ;  we,  for  example,  should  prefer  to  close 
our  place  at  7  p.m.  as  usual,  and  if  pressed,  send  the 
work  out  to  be  done,  so  that  they  might  perhaps  work 
in  such  places  half  the  night  through  for  us.  We  see 
a  tendency  that  way  already. 

We  do  not  think  steam  power  applicable  to  oui'  work, 
the  difficulty  of  checking  the  speed  is  so  great,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  be  continually  stopping,  or  at  all 
events  slackening  ;  indeed  their  hands  are  constantly 
on  the  plate,  it  is  not  like  the  long  straight  seams  of 
trousers  and  great  coats. 

301a.  [The  girl  who  worked  this  machine  told  me 
that  she  thought  she  could  not  go  on  at  it 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  as  she  had  done  at 
Thomas's,  that  had  made  her  very  tired,  but 
it  occurred  very  seldom,  and  her  health  had 
not  suffered  in  any  way. — H.W.L.] 


Messrs.  J.  Joseph  &  Sons,  Skinner  Street. 


302.  About  100  females  are  employed  here.  The 
machinists  do  their  own  knot  tying,  so  that  children 
are  not  employed.  I  saw  none  under  16  years  of  age. 
Mr.  David  Joseph  allowed  me  to  examine  several  of 


the  workpeople  in  a  separate  room  adjoining  their 
workroom.  Their  evidence  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  machine  work  upon  their  health  I  subjoin  as  it  was 
given.   The  hours  are,  for  nine  months,  frdm  9  a.m.  to 
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7  p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner  and  tea, 
which  most  take  on  the  premises  ;  for  the  other  three 
months,  which  is  the  busy  time,  from  8'30  a.m.  to 
7*30  p.m.  ;  that  is  the  utmost  at  any  time.  They 
have  generally  two  days  holiday  at  Christmas,  a  day 
and  a  half  or  two  days  at  Easter  and  at  Whitsuntide. 

303.  Miss  Hillicr. — I  have  Avorked  a  machine  for 
three  years,  I  was  18  when  I  began,  it  gives  me  a  pain 
in  the  chest ;  the  pain  goes  off  in  the  morning  always  ; 
I  don't  feel  it  more  in  the  Avinter,  when  we  burn 
gas  ;  it  is  worse  in  summer.  Our  regular  hours  are 
from  9  till  7  ;  when  we  work  longer  than  that,  the 
pain  is  worse.  I  have  never  worked  more  than  an 
hour  longer.  I  never  worked  at  needlework  all  day, 
before  I  learned  the  machine.  I  think  it  is  caused  by 
stooping  ;  probably  it  is  only  indigestion,  I  thought 
of  taking  advice  about  it,  but  never  did. 

304.  Miss  Ellis. — -I  am  1 7.  I  have  worked  a  machine 
two  years.  I  have  a  little  pain  in  my  chest  some- 
times ;  I  believe  I  stoop  more  than  many  do.  I  have 
been  here  a  year  ;  where  I  worked  before,  the  room 


was  smaller  and  the  hours  longer,  but  my  health  was  Boot  and  Shoe- 
no  worse  then  than  it  is  now.    My  eyes  have  never  makers, 
suffered.   

305.  Miss  Jates. — I  began  to  use  a  machine  atl7,  London, 
that  is  two  years  ago,  it  never  did  me  harm  ;  before  jj^.  h  W  Lord 

that  I  was  a  fitter  here.  My  health  has  certainly  been  i  

better  since  I  worked  the  machine.     My  hours  at  c, 
fitting  were  the  same  as  now  ;  I  worked  in  the  room 

down  stairs. 

306.  Miss  Kipping. — I  have  been  at  machine  work 
for  five  years  ;  before  that  I  was  a  binder,  and  worked 
at  home.  My  health  is  better  now  than  it  was  then  ; 
I  have  only  been  to  a  doctor  twice  in  these  five  years, 
it  was  for  a  cold  each  time.  Some  do  suffer  from 
machine  woi'k,  in  their  chest  mostly.  I  think  it  often 
comes  about  in  this  way,  they  play  and  gossip  and 
waste  their  time  for  half  the  morning,  and  then  injure 
themselves  by  Avorking  hard  to  make  up  Avhat  they 
have  lost ;  Ave  are  paid  by  the  piece,  I  do  not  think 
any  harm  would  come  of  machine  work,  if  people 
only  Avorked  steadily  in  our  regular  hours. 


307.  At  Messrs.  Flatau's,  Leadenhall  Street,  about 
30  females  Avork  on  the  premises,  the  hours  being  from 
8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Avith  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 
None  were  under  13.  I  received  from  the  Messrs. 
Flatau  information  generally  corroborative  of  that 
given  by  Mr.  Hickson.    (No.  301.) 

308.  Mrs.  Porter,  of  40,  Britannia  Street,  City 
Road,  who  takes  out  work — "  uppers  " — for  Messrs. 
Hickson,  alloAved  me  to  see  her  work-room  and  make 
inquh-ies  of  the  various  persons  employed  there.  She 
infoi'med  me  that  for  numbers,  size  of  premises,  age  of 
workwomen,  and  hours  of  Avoi'k,  hers  Avas  a  fair  aver- 
age specimen.  She  had  5  machines  and  7  or  8  tackers 
in  the  Avork-room  ;  this  number,  1 3,  being  usually  kept 
up  fi-om  February  to  October.  Each  machine  had 
a  gas  jet,  besides  those  Avhich  lit  the  tackers'  table. 
None  had  shades.  The  size  of  the  room  at  a  rough 
but  liberal  measurement  AA^as  12  X  10  X  9  ft.,  giving 
83  cubic  feet  per  head.  There  Avas  no  contrivance 
for  ventilation  beyond  tAVO  AvindoAvs  and  a  fire  place. 

None  ha'd  begun  Avork  before  14  years  of  age, 
aird  at  the  time  of  my  visit  only  one,  a  kind  of  servant 
girl  and  general  helper,  Avas  under  17.  The  machinists 
were  paid  12s.  a  Aveek,  that  being  by  the  day.  The  hand- 
Avorkers,  tackers,  or  basters  Avere  paid  by  the  piece,  they 
earned  in  the  Aveek  nearly  as  much  as  the  machinists, 
but  had  to  AVork  tAvo  or  three  hours  more  than  they  to 
to  do  so  ;  the  machinists'  hours  being  from  9  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  the  latest,  while  the  tackers  very 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  AVorked  from  9  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  Mrs.  Porter's  daughter,  a  fine  young  woman 
of  about  20  years  of  age,  told  me  that,  if  there  was  aity 
work  to  be  done  late  at  the  machine,  she  did  it  herself 
and  had  actually  Avorked  for  the  Avhole  of  the  last  season, 
she  said,  from  5  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m.  on  every  Aveek  day  but 
Saturday,  Avhen  she  left  off  alv^ays  at  6  p.m.  She  said 
that  she  found  her  head  ache  now  and  then,  and  her 
hand  shook  so,  that  she  could  never  hold  a  pen  :  but 
she  declared  that  her  health  was  in  all  respects  very 


good.  She  had  for  three  years,  from  about  14  years 
old,  Avorked  in  a  shoe  factory  in  London,  where  for  the 
summer  half  of  the  year  the  hours  were  from  8  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  Her  mother  told  me  that  she  thought  she 
must  not  alloAV  her  to  work  so  late  again. 

309.  Mrs.  G.  (the  wife  of  a  journeyman  in  Mile 
End  New  ToAvn)  stated  to  me  that  her  tAvo  daughters, 
one  of  whom  Avas  only  1 3,  often  had  to  work  at  home 
from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  the  elder  one  Avorked  a  machine, 
but  not  for  the  Avhole  day,  as  she  varied  it  Avith  hand 
work  from  time  to  time  ;  the  younger  one  was  "  fitting." 

310.  Mr.  G.  II.  Rabbits,  of  Elephant  House,  New- 
ington  Butts,  informed  me  that,  although  several 
years  ago  persons  had  been  employed  bv  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers  in  large  numbers  upon  the  premises 
of  their  employer,  especially  in  the  case  of  Avomen 
working  at  sewing  machines,  the  tendency  of  the  trade 
in  the  last  tAvo  or  three  years  had  been  decidedly  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  it  having  been  found  more  con- 
venient to  give  out  work  to  different  men,  Avho  were 
possessed  of  3  or  4  machines  of  their  own,  than 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  30  or  40  in  one  place. 
He  considered  that  very  fcAV  manufacturers  in  London 
employed  any  number  on  their  OAvn  premises.  He 
accompanied  me  into  his  OAvn  Avork-room,  where  2 
machinists  and  5  hand  Avorkers,  all  females,  Avere 
employed  in  stitching  the  upper  cloth  and  leather  of 
children's  and  ladies'  boots.  We  asked  each  of  them 
whether  they  Avould  prefer  working  at  their  own  homes, 
or  in  the  room  in  which  they  then  were  :  only  three 
Avould  give  their  opinion  ;  of  them  two  (one  being  a 
machinist)  said  they  should  prefer  to  be  at  home,  be- 
cause they  should  not  be  tied  to  fixed  hours  of  work, 
and  because  they  could  cook  their  dinners  more  com- 
fortably ;  both  the  hand-AVorker  and  the  machinist 
adding  that,  if  they  had  not  a  machine  at  home,  they 
Avould  rather  be  Avhere  they  Avere,  as  they  Avould 
otherwise  earn  less. 


Leicester. 


Leicester. 


Messrs.  Walker  and  Kempson,  Market  Street. 


311.  Mr.  Walker. — The  wholesale  boot  and  shoe 
trade  of  Leicester  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  in  the  last  five  years  ;  up  to  that  time  there 
were  only  one  or  two  wholesale  maimfacturers  in  the 
town,  now  there  must  be  from  2,500  to  3,000  females 
alone  employed,  chiefly  in  large  factories.  I  arrive 
at  that  number  by  reckoning  the  number  of  sewing 
machines,  which  is  tolerably  Avell  known,  at  somCAvhat 
over  800,  and  taking  a  proportion  of  two  fitters  to 
each  machinist,  with  a  margin  for  those  Avho  are 
otherwise  employed, 

Most  of  the  females  work  in  the  factories;  work  is, 
however,  given  out  to  some,  Avho  oAvn  or  hire  a  scav- 


ing  machine,  to  do  at  home.  We  have  now  some 
young  women  from  a  country  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood learning  the  use  of  the  machine  ;  Avhen 
they  are  proficient,  they  Avill  be  able  to  have  their 
work  at  home,  and  bring  or  send  in  every  Aveek 
or  so. 

I  wish  to  encourage  that  system,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  Avill  become  so  general  as  to  put  an  end  to  factory 
work. 

We  employ  about  300  females  on  these  preiniscs, 
and  at  another  factory.  Their  hours  are  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  in  winter,  and  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  sum- 
mer ;  they  have  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
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Boot  and  Shoe-  bour  for  tea  in  winter,  for  breakfast  in  summer.  On 

makers.  Saturday  they  are  paid  at  2  p.m.    The  difficulty  here 

  is  to  get  them  to  Avork  long  enough  ;  there  is  no  fear 

Leicester.  ^£  ^j^^j^.  i^gjj^g  overworked.    Many  of  our  women 

Mr  II AV  Lord         ^^^^  ^0™®  ^'^^      ^  ^^^^^  breakfast, 

'j   that  is,  though  our  doors  open  at  6  a.m.    They  can 

earn  good  wages  Avithout  oA^erworking  themselves  ; 
an  average  machinist,  wlio  attends  to  her  Avork  during 
our  regular  hours,  makes  her  125.  and  14s.  a  Aveek, 
and  an  average  fitter  10^.  and  12s. 

We  have  very  few  under  13,  I  should  say,  and 
those  at  our  other  factory  are  older  than  these  are 
here. 

[I  went  round  with  Mr.  Walker,  and  found 
only  one  girl  under  12.] 

Probably  the  factories  in  the  town  all  resemble 
each  other,  in  the  hours  of  work  and  nges  of  the 
Avorkpeople.  The  only  thing  that  I  know  of,  which 
requires  special  attention,  is  the  overcroAvding,  and 
Avant  of  proper  ventilation  of  the  workrooms;  it  is, 
I  am  Avell  aware,  a  fault  with  our  own,  but  Ave  hope 
to  liaA'e  better  ones  before  long.  That  is  one  iuva- 
liable  result  of  a  trade  that  deA'elopes  itself  very 
rapidly ;  the  employers  really  have  not,  as  it  were, 
any  time  to  look  about  them,  and  are  overtaken  by  a 
press  of  Avork,  requiring  many  more  hands  than  they 
ever  calculated  for,  and  so  they  are  glad  to  use  any 
rooms  they  can. 

I  think  also  that  a  general  adoption  of  a  half-time 
system  for  children  Avould  be  productive  of  gre.at 
good.*  I  indeed  proposed  recently  to  send  all  the 
boys,  whom  Ave  employ,  to  the  Great  Meeting  Schools; 
one  set  to  go  to  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  Avork  in 
the  afternoon,  or  the  contrary ;  but  the  master  says 
that  the  Government  capitation  grant  would  not  be 


allowed  for  half-time  attendance,  so  it  could  not  be 
carried  out. 

I  am  sure  it  Avould  be  an  excellent  thing,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  either  for  boys 
or  girls,  to  prevent  it  being  generally  adopted.  Al- 
though our  hours  are  not  very  long,  and  the  children's 
AVork  not  very  hard,  still  ten  hours  is  a  long  time 
for  young  ones  to  work,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
better  for  them  toAvork  a  little  less,  and  give  up  some 
portion  of  the  day  for  education. 

It  would  also  get  rid  of  the  complaints,  Avhich  we 
hear  constantly  from  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
day  schools,  that  the  children  are  so  soon  taken 
entirely  away  ;  in  all  probability  the  children  Avould 
learn  nearly  as  much  in  their  half-day's  schooling,  as 
if  they  were  at  school  all  the  day  Avithout  any  change. 

At  first  there  Avould  be  objections  on  the  score  of 
inconvenience  urged  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
perhaps  of  employers  too.  But  I  am  confident  that 
the  best  class  of  employers  and  of  parents  Avould  see 
the  value  of  that  mixtui'e  of  AA^ork  and  school  ;  they 
Avould  set  an  example,  and  the  rest  AA'ould  fall  in  by 
degrees.    I  Avould  adopt  it  at  once  myself. 

If  I  am  rightly  informed  as  to  the  grant,  it  Avould 
be  Avell  to  give  a  proportionate  capitation  fee,  so  as 
to  include  half-timers,  the  masters  and  mistresses, 
being  thus  themseh'es  interested,  Avould  encourage  and 
help  the  parents  in  seeking  Avork  for  their  children, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  noAv  are,  adverse  to  it  ;  for 
then  they  Avould  feel  that  'they  had  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  child  by  reason  of  the  A'ery  AA^ork,  which 
before  took  it  out  of  their  control  altogether. 

[A  girl  of  17  who  was  "pressing"  here,  told 
us  that  though  she  did  not  mind  it,  that  Avas 
far  too  heavy  work  for  a  child  of  12  or  13 
years  old.— H.W.L.] 


Messrs.  Crick  &  Son,  Eed  Cross  Street. 


312.  3Ir.  Johnson  (foreman). — Mr.  Crick  Avas  the 
first  to  introduce  the  Avholesale  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factvtre  into  Leicester;  that  was  30  years  ago,  I  have 
been  with  him  all  the  time.  There  are  now  many 
others,  but  none  employ  so  many  on  their  own  premises 
as  he  does. 

The  Leicester  trade  is  chiefly  in  women's  and  chil- 
dren's goods  ;  men's  are  also  made  here,  but  that  is 
the  Northampton  trade  for  the  most  part. 

We  employ  420  females,  most  of  them  on  our 
premises  ;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
betAvecu  the  ages  of  1.5  and  23  ;  Ave  also  employ  300 
men  and  boys,  a  good  many  of  the  latter  are  betAveen 
11  and  14,  one  or  two  may  be  under  11.  We  allow 
some  girls  to  Avoi-k  at  the  seAving  machine  at  12 
years  old  ;  those  A\'ho  are  younger  Avind  the  reels  for 
the  machinists,  and  put  laces  in  :  there  may  be  six  or 
seven  under  12  ;  there  are  not  a  dozen  under  13. 

I  think  the  health  of  machinists  is  good,  they 
certainly  have  to  watch  the  work  very  intently,  so 
that  it  might  be  trying  to  the  eyes,  but  they  seem  to 
get  used  to  it  very  soon,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
eyes  do  not  suffer.  Most  of  our  machines  are  moved 
by  steam  power.  I  think  ours  is  the  only  factory  in 
the  town  where  that  is  so. 

Our  hours  are  in  summer  62^  in  the  Aveek,  from 
6  a.m.  to  6-30  p.m.  for  men  and  boys  ;  the  females  do 
not  come  till  7*30  a.m.,  and  breakfast  before  they 
come.  Dinner  is  at  12-30  p.m.,  they  have  ten 
minutes  grace  before  and  after  the  hour. 

The  two  sexes  have  separate  entrances  to  the  place 
of  work,  and  dine  at  different  times.  On  Saturdays 
they  leave  at  2  p.m.  In  Avinter  our  hours  are 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  then  they  have  half  an  hour  for 
tea  at  5  p.m.  Avith  the  same  grace.  Occasionally 
some  of  the  hands  Avork  overtime,  scarcely  ever 
the  whole  factory,  but  just  those  engaged  on  a  par- 


ticular kind  of  work.  It  never  continues  for  long  at 
a  time  ;  once  last  year  most  of  them  worked  every 
night  in  one  Aveek  for  an  hour  or  tAvo  overtime,  but 
that  is  unusual.    Most  are  on  piece  work. 

[From  the  Avage  book  it  appeared  that  the 
earnings  of  competent  hands,  Avhether  ma- 
chinists or  fitters,  varied  from  Ss.  and  12a-. 
to  1 5s.,  and  even  20s.  a  week.  One  girl 
under  16  had  earned  1 6s.  in  the  previous 
week  without  overtime.  The  average  Avas 
lis.,  some  of  the  j^ounger  ones  had  made 
2s.  4cL,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s. ;  two  winders  aged 
10,  the  youngest  there,  had  2s.  6d.  a  Aveek.] 

Parents  bring  their  children  to  Avork  a  great  deal 
too  young.  I  have  asked  some,  if  they  think  we  keep  an 
infant  school  ;  but,  indeed,  .many  use  their  children  just 
as  farmers  use  their  cattle,  to  get  Avhat  they  can  out 
of  them,  and  have  no  regard  either  for  their  health 
or  their  education.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  result 
of  my  experience  is  that,  as  Avages  increase,  morals 
decrease  ;  the  men,  and  Avomen  too,  become  more 
improA'ident,  as  they  find  that  they  can  earn  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  themselves  and 
their  family.  There  is  more  comfort  in  the  household, 
Avhere  a  much  smaller  Aveekly  Avage  is  earned,  than 
where  a  man  can  get  a  large  sum  at  irregular  work 
by  the  piece.  For  instance,  one  of  our  men,  Avho 
works  Avith  his  son  and  another  youth  to  lielp,  has 
frequently  41.  a  week,  and  yet  the  Avhole  furniture  in 
his  place  is  scarce  worth  41.  altogether.  He  has  a 
Avife  and  several  children. 

Some  employers  let  out  sewing  machines  just  as 
the  old  stocking  frames  were  let  for  hire  to  the  work- 
people at  their  OAvn  homes.  We  do  not  do  so.  I 
Iselieve  they  pay  about  Is.  6d.  a  week. 


*  In  a  letter  written  subsequently,  Mr.  Walker  stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  Government  regulations  Avould  benefit  the 
■working  Avomen  or  children,  but  hoped  that  the  question  of  a  capitation  grant  Avould  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Education  Commissioners. — H.W.L. 
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[313.  Mr.  Crick,  jun.,  who  conducted  me  over 
the  whole  of  these  admirably  arranged  pre- 
mises, stated  that  he  would  himself  have  no 
objection  to  be  under  the  Factory  Act,  and 
he  thought  that  no  respectable  employer 
Avould,  if  only  the  smaller  m.en  could  be 
reached,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  large  fac- 

314.  Mr.  Charleswor 

Employs  from  60  to  100  females  ou  his  own  premises, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  allowed,  me  to  see 
his  wage  book,  and  stated  in  answer  to  me,  that  there 
were  no  deduclious  of  any  kind  for  materials,  light, 
or  rent  of  machine,  in  any  boot  and  shoe  factories, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  and  that  the  wage  Ijook 
therefore  in  each  case  showed,  Avhat  really  went  into 
tlie  pockets  of  the  workpeople.  The  females  em- 
ployed on  his  premises  earned  on  an  average  12s. 
and  14s.  a  week.  He  considered  that,  if  a  regular 
factory  system  could  be  made  to  reach  the  worst 
places,  the  fmisliers  and  other  small  Avorkshops,  the 
whole  trade  would  he  benefited.  He  also  noticed  a 
habit  of  men  employed  in  the  newly  adopted  mode 
of  fastening  soles,  that  of  riveting,  as  being  likely  to 


makers. 


Leicester. 


Mf.H.W.Lord. 


tories ;  otherwise  they  would,  he  considered,  Boot  and  Shoe- 
be  able  to  drive  the  larger  manufacturers 
out  of  the  market  for  common  goods.  His 
opinion  was  that  on  all  grounds,  sanitary 
and  moral,  the  finishers,  who  worked  with  a 
few  hands  at  home,  were  in  greater  need  of 
regulations  than  any  other  class  in  the  trade.] 

TH,  Stamfoud  Street. 

be  prejudicial  to  health.  In  order  to  have  a  nail 
constantly  ready  to  hand,  the  nailer  puts  a  quantity 
into  his  mouth,  and  presents  them  one  by  one  upon 
his  under  lip,  pushing  them  out  with  his  tongue.* 
The  nails  aie  made  of  iron  or  brass,  and  are  said  to 
produce  "  cankered"  mouths  and  tongues. 

Mr.  Charleswortli's  foreman,  who  conducted  me 
over  his  premises,  stated  that  scores  of  parents  brought 
children  every  Monday  as  candidates  for  employment, 
who  were  much  too  young.  We  found  0)ily  one  girl 
as  young  as  12,  but  sevti-al  had,  he  said,  been  "  sent 
oft'"  ill  the  week  before  my  visit,  as  too  young  for 
work  ;  they  had  been  let  in  by  one  of  the  overlookers 
Avithout  his  sanction. 


315.  Mr.  Stanyok,  Bela'-oir  Street. 

I  have  had  as  many  as  120  machines  on  my  premises, 
but  I  noAV  much  prefer  to  give  my  Avork  out,  and  have 
only  about  20  females  here  for  any  special  or  sudden 
order.  I  let  out  my  machines  at  a  fixed  rent  of  Is.  a 
Aveek  ;  some  have  two,  and  a  feAV  three,  of  them.  The 
cost  of  a  machine  is  11/.  or  12/.,  and  reckoning  that 
they  get  knocked  to  pieces  in  two  or  three  years,  still  it 


ansAA'ers  my  purpose.  In  some  cases  I  have  arranged 
to  let  them  purchase  the  machine  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
alloAving  the  rent  they  have  paid.  I  Avould  not  go 
back  to  the  old  system,  for  I  get  by  this  means  a  better 
class  of  girls,  Avhose  parents  Avould  not  like  them  to 
AVork  in  a  factory. 


Messrs.  Stead  and  Simpson's,  Belgrave  Gate. 


316.  M?:  Gee  the  manager,  and  3fr.  Ward  the 
foreman,  informed  me  that  about  120  females  were 
employed  there.  I  found  on  enquiry  that  several 
Avere  under  12,  four  or  five  being  between  10  and 
1 1  ;  but  machinists  Avere  not  under  14.  Their  hours 
are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  Avith  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals.     One  girl  of  12  Avas  "  pressing "  at  a 


horizontal  handAvheel,  Avhich  seemed  to  involve  a 
great  deal  of  exertion,  seeing  that  she  held  the  rim 
and  spokes  Avith  both  hands,  and  flung  herself  back- 
Avards  to  make  her  weight  the  poAver  of  pressure.  I 
was  informed  here  that  the  rent  paid  by  those  avIio 
hire  machines  varies  from  Is.  to  2s.  6c?.  a  Aveek, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  machine. 


317.  At  3[r.  Grcatorex''s,  where  eight  or  nine 
young  women  were  Avorking,  one  of  them  stated  that 
she  had  found  that  AVorking  the  machine  made  her 
very  Avarm,  and  that  Avliere  many  AVork  together,  the 
room  soon  becomes  very  unpleasant,  unless  it  is  Avell 
ventilated. 


318.  [Mr.  Moore  (see  No.  421)  took  me 
round  to  several  of  the  smaller  places  of 
finishers  and  others.  In  one  of  the  former  13 
males  were  working  and  another  10,  in  each 
case  three  Avere  children  of  11  or  12  years 
old.  In  a  third  as  many  as  20  were  working 
in  two  rooms,  seven  or  eight  being  boys  of 
about  12.  One  of  these  rooms  was  tolerably 
ventilated,  and  not  very  dirty  ;  the  other 
three  Avere  in  all  respects  detestable :  the 
ceiling  and  Avails  black  Avith  the  gas  soot ; 
the  faces  of  the  Avorkpeople,  men  and  boys 
alike,  colourless  and  grimy ;  the  children 
literally  in  rags  of  the  dirtiest  description  ; 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  almost  intoler- 
able. One  of  the  young  men  at  another 
place  told  me  that  he  knew  of  boys  as 
young  as  9,  and  one  only  7  years  old, 
working  in  similar  places.] 

319.  Mr.  Joseph  Dare  ("Minister  to  the  Poor"  for 
the  Leicester  Domestic  Mission)  May  1864. — I  have 
made  particular  inquiries,  since  I  had  your  letter,  and 
find  that  few  under  12  in  the  shoe  trade  are  employed; 
they  chiefly  put  laces  in,  stamp  eyelet  holes,  or  do 
some  similar  work.  The  factory  hours,  60  a  Aveek,  are 
generally  observed.    There  is  one  establishment,  I 


belicA'c,  where  steam  is  used  to  driA'C  the  sewing 
machines ;  others  have  steam  poAver,  but  only  for 
rolling  and  stamping  out  the  soles  ;  male  adults  are 
employed  at  that  Avork. 

Some  portion  of  the  employment,  the  finishing, 
Avhicli  is  carried  on  in  the  private  workshops  of  the 
men,  is  A'ery  unhealthy.  This  arises  chiefly  from  a 
reckless  disregard  of  sanitary  precautions.  Six  or 
eight  men  Avill  hire  a  room  together,  and  have  three 
or  four  "  SAveaters,"  lads  liebiing  them  by  scraping 
l)ottoms,  and  rasping  the  heads  of  the  sprigs  ofi". 
They  are  packed  as  close  as  they  can  sit,  on  each  side 
of  a  loAv  table,  on  which  are  several  broad  gas  flames 
ahvays  burning  to  heat  their  burnishing  and  other 
irons.  These  occasion  so  great  a  deposit  of  carbon  as 
to  cover  every  part  of  the  rooms  and  even  the  persons 
of  the  Avorkpeople.* 

The  attendance  at  school  is  very  small  throughout 
the  toAvn,  and  the  ignorance  deplorable.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  poverty  is  not  the  cause  that 
keeps  children  from  school,  or  sends  them  to  Avork. 
Until  alaAv  is  passed,  Avhicli  shall  make  it  compulsory 
that  all  children  avIio  Avork,  shall  have  so  many  hours 
of  school  in  the  day,  parents  Avill  be  careless  of  edu- 
cation and  moral  training,  so  long  as  they  can  get 
anything  from  their  children's  labour  to  spend  upon 
themselves, 

319a.  Mr.  Dai'e  on  a  subsequent  occasion  enclosed 
to  me  a  copy  of  a  note  received  by  him  from  the 
Master  of  the  Great  Meeting  Day  School,  Mr.  Jae. 
Hepworth,  stating  the  average  age  of  children  attending 
tliem  to  be  8  years  5  months,  and  the  average  duration 
of  the  attendance  to  be  one  year,  5  months,  2  weeks. 
"  Thus,"  adds  Mr.  Dare,  "you  see  at  this  large  school, 
"  conducted  by  properly  certificated  masters,  and  under 


*  See  No.  320. 
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"  Government  inspection,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils 
"  is  only  a  little  over  8  years,  and  the  average  time  of 
"  attendance  not  18  months  I  find  from 

recent  inquiries  that  the  '  shoe  finishers'  frequently 
"  keep  lads  at  Avork  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
"  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night.  They  cannot  get  to  onr 
"  'free  classes,'  and  those  that  do,  fall  asleep  from 
"  exhaustion.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  rising  gene- 
"  ration  are  becoming  day  by  day  more  reckless  and 
"  demoralized  ?  Such  drudgery  must  inevitably  break 
"  down  the  spirits,  and  produce  that  morbid  physical 
"  condition  that  rushes  to  stimulants  and  animal  grati- 
"  fications  for  relief  and  mistaken  recreation." 

320.  ExTKACT  from  Mr.  Dare's  Keport  for  1863. 

(P[).  13,14.)  The  "  nailers"  are  subject  to  excoriated 
lips,  and  cankered  mouths,  and  painful  attacks  of  the 
stomach  and  lower  regions.  Indeed  some  have  applied 
to  me  for  medical  tickets,  stating  that  all  their  limbs 
were  affected.  These  affections  are  caused  by  having 
the  mouth  always  filled  during  work  with  metal 
sprigs,  either  brass  or  copper.  On  beginning  to 
work,  the  "nailer  "  puts  a  quantity  of  sprigs  into 
his  mouth,  and  the  tongue  presents  them  in  the  right 
position  for  the  workman  to  seize.  Some  chemical 
action  takes  place,  ])roducing  the  effects  described. 
(But  see  No.  421  a,  m/.— H.W.L.) 

Many  of  the  "  finishers  "  also  soon  grow  pale  and 
attenuated.  .  .  .  I  would  call  the  attention  of  these 
workmen  to  a  simple  but  effectual  contrivance  used  by 


some  more  intelligent  finishers  whom  I  know.  A 
piece  of  iron  piping,  about  6  inches  long  ,  |  bore,  is 
screwed  to  the  gas  burner,  with  several  holes  drilled 
round  it,  just  below  where  the  gas  issues.  This,  on 
the  principle  of  the  blow  pipe,  oxygenises,  the  flame 
and  completely  consumes  the  carbon,  so  that  neither 
the  irons  nor  burnishers  require  even  wiping  before 
used.  A  bell-shaped  tin  tube  over  each  gas-light, 
connected  with  a  main  pipe,  would  carry  off  the 
heated  air  and  ventilate  the  room. 

(P.  14.)  The  juvenile  branches  (of  evening  classes) 

are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  

That  I  might  not  be  suspected  of  giving  too  dark 
a  picture  of  their  educational  state,  I  desired  a 
teacher,  one  evening,  to  examine  a  number  of  the 
boys.  Out  of  18  so  examined,  he  found  14  who 
could  not  read,  and  the  other  four  could  only  do  so 
very  imperfectly.  Their  ages  varied  from  13  to  17 
years,  one  only  being  younger.  12  had  been  to  no 
day  school.  Only  one  had  been  so  long  as  a  year. 
All  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  put  to  work  at  from 
six  to  nine  years  old.  Several  of  these  boys  had 
come  from  distant  places,  being  drawn  hither  by 
briskness  of  trade  ;  so  that  we  see  boys  of  the  same 
grade  are  in  similar  condition  all  over  the  country. 
I  should  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  come 
to  the  room  are  in  this  state.  The  girls,  though  I 
suspect  we  do  not  have  so  many  of  the  same  grade, 
are  in  a  similar  state. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
321.  Mr.  F.  Bostock. 


I  believe  that  the  trade  tends  more  and  nioi'e 
towards  a  factory  system.  I  have  myself  no  ma- 
chines or  females  on  my  premises,  but  that  arises 
chiefly  from  the  fact  of  my  business  being  chiefly 
in  men's  boots,  oh  which  hand  labour  is  mostly 
employed.  From  conversations  with  various  parties, 
I  suppose  there  may  be  from  800  to  1,000  machines 
in  Northampton,  very  many  of  these  are  distributed 
by  threes  and  foui'S  among  a  number  of  small  em- 
ployers, who  take  out  work  from  the  larger  manu- 
facturers. My  foreman  can  tell  you  more  about  them 
than  I  can. 

Wellington  and  Blucher  boots  are  still  frequently 
"  stabbed  "  by  hand  in  Northampton.  That  is  done 
at  home  or  in  small  work  jilaces  ;  children  of  both 
sexes  are  sometimes  employed  at  it.  Boys  also  drive 
rivets,  securing  the  soles  of  boots  to  the  upper  leathers, 
and  girls  tie  knots  after  machining  ;  that  is  their 
chief  employment. 

The  introduction  of  the  machine  has  much  im- 
proved the  domestic  condition  of  the  Avorkpeople. 
As  regards  the  management  of  a  factory,  very  much 
must  always  depend  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
employer,  and  on  the  person  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concern.  No  doubt  there  is  very  little 
oversight  in  some  places,  and  little  atteiition  has  as 
yet  been  paid  here,  except  in  the  larger  places,  to  the 
evil  of  having  the  two  sexes  to  work  in  the  same 
room.  But  everything  is  still  transitional  in  the  trade. 
Operators  {i.e.  machinists)  are  still  scarce,  and  wages 
high.  The  present  state  of  ljusiness  keeps  the  small 
places  regular  ;  but  it  is  possible,  that,  if  the  factory 
system  does  not  become  general,  the  same  evils  of  long 
hours  of  work,  irregularity,  and  overcrowding,  which 
used  to  characterisie  the  home  work  in  small  places,will 
re-appear.  There  must,  hoAvever,  be  much  less  pres- 
sure on  the  young  children,  even  in  their  own  homes, 
now  and  for  the  future,  because  of  the  sewing  machine 
supplying  their  place  to  a  great  extent  ;  where  30 
children  would  have  been  employed  in  stabbing,  there 
will  now  be  two  or  three  operators,  girls  of  14  or  16, 
and  one  child  of  9  or  10,  to  tie  knots.  The  work  of 
that  one  is  also  light  and  intermittent.  The  stabbing 
was  laborious,  required  great  attention,  and  Avas  even 
dangerous,  for  they  often  sat  so  close  that  in  drawing 
the  thread  Avith  both  hands,  the  awl,  which  was 
alway.s  held  point  outAvards,  in  the  right  hand,  not 


unfrequently  struck  the  next  child  in  the  face  or  eye  ; 
many  have  lost  aji  eye  in  this  Avay. 

[I  had  noticed,  before  seeing  Mr.  Bostock, 
that  several  persons  of  both  sexes,  whom  I 
met  in  the  town,  had  lost  an  eye;  but 
thinking  it  merely  an  odd  coincidence,  had 
not  enquired  about  it,  till  Mr.  Bostock 
made  the  above  remark. — H.W.L.] 


322.  Mr.  James  Allen  (foreman  at  Mr.  F.  Bostock's). 
—  Tiie  majority  of  children  Avho  stab  or  tie  knots  at 
home  or  in  small  Avorkshops  are  put  doAvn  at  8  or 

9  years  old  ;  I  lieard  of  one  only  three  Aveeks  ago,  a 
child  8  years  of  age,  and  mentally  young  I  consider  ; 
the  father  is  receiving  very  good  Avages.  The  girls 
at  the  British  Schools  are  alloAA^ed  to  take  their  Avork 
there  to  do  ;  I  have  two  who  do  so,  one  12  and  the 
other  14,  they  do  it  in  the  time  allosved  for  teaching 
scAving.    Many  go  only  to  Sunday  school. 

The  usual  Avay  is  to  take  children  to  learn  stabbing 
for  6  months  for  nothing  ;  then  they  are  paid  Is.  or 
Is.  6d.  a-Aveek  ;  they  Jiave  to  get  so  many  roAvs  done, 
a  row  is  2|-  inches ;  if  they  are  idle,  they  are  kept 
late  ;  the  hours  are  more  regular  noAV,  but  children  of 
11  and  12  years  old  used  often  to  stay  till  9  and 

10  p.m.  from  7  or  8  a.m.,  if  they  had  been  idle  ;  they 
Avere  tasked  40  or  50  rows  a  day. 

In  small  factories,  Avhere  they  use  machines,  the 
hours  are  usually  from  7'30  a.m.  to  6*30  p.m.  or  there- 
abouts, allowing  an  hour  for  dinner.  Mr.  Bostock 
gives  out  Avork  to  12  small  employers,  each  of  whom 
has  upon  an  average  three  scAving  machines,  one  has 
seven.  I  should  say  that  most  men,  who  take  work  out, 
have  at  least  two.  Where  there  are  tAvo  machines, 
there  Avill  be  employed  besides  the  "  operators,"  three 
fitters,  Avho  are  usually  men,  one  Avelter,  one  finisher 
(or  smoother),  girls  of  about  16,  and  one  knot  tier, 
a  girl  of  9  or  10. 

Ten  years  ago  it  Avas  common  in  small  places  to 
make  holiday  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  Avork  very 
hard  at  the  end  of  the  Aveek  ;  a  girl  of  about  16  Avould 
haA^e  to  Avork  much  harder  then  to  earn  6s.  a-Avcek 
at  stabbing  and  Avelting,  than  she  Avould  noAV  to  earn 
10s.  I  should  say  that  the  average  earnings  at  spring- 
side-closiug  then  Avas  8s.  or  9s.  a-week,  but  now, 
after  a  very  feAv  months  at  the  machine,  girls  can  eani 
12s.  and  CA-en  16s.    Not  long  ago  avc  had  to  pay  some 
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as  much  as  5s.  a-week,  while  they  were  only  learning. 
They  can  learn  to  use  a  machine  properly  in  three 
months.  Some  bind  them  for  two  years,  and  pay 
them  65.  or  8s  a-week  in  their  second  year. 

I  think  the  girls,  who  work  in  the  larger  factories, 
are  of  a  rather  lower  class,  and  are  rather  less  well 


paid,  than  those  who  work  for  small  masters  ;  the  Boot  and  Shoe- 
latter  often  have  their  own  friends  to  work  for  them.  makers. 

Proper  supervision  cannot  be  so  well  exercised  in  a   

large  establishment  ;  and  so,  if  a  small  employer  is  a  Northampton, 
respectable  man  himself,  the  chances  are  that  those,  Mr  H  W  Lord 
who  work  in  his  place,  will  be  so  too.  ' 


[I  was  taken  by  Mr.  Allen  to  the  two  following 
witnesses,  as  being  small  employers  of  the 
class  to  which  he  referred. — H.W.L.] 


323.  Mr.  Walde7i. — I  don't  think  the  machine  is 
altogether  a  good  thing  for  the  health  ;  rough  girls  can 
do  it,  but  not  delicate  ones  ;  8  hours  of  machine  Avork 
in  the  day  is  quite  enough,  I  think  10  hours  too  long. 
The  eye  has  to  be  fixed  intently;  several  who  have 
worked  for  me  have  complained  a  good  deal  of  head- 
ache. The  quarter  of  an  hour  for  lunch  is  a  great 
relief,  not  so  much  for  the  food,  as  for  the  rest  and 
change  it  gives.  Still  the  introduction  of  machines 
has  done  great  good  ;  Avork  used  often  to  go  on  from 
6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  sometimes  from  5  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Now  it  rarely  exceeds  10  hours  in  the  day.  Their  health 
is  also  better.  We  have  bade  good  bye  to  the  little 
crijjple  backs  that  were  so  common  from  long  stooping 
at  the  stabbing.  Their  conduct  has  improved  too  : 
no  doubt  there  are  many,  the  children  of  poor  parents, 
unaccustomed  to  good  wages,  who  have  not  made  the 
best  use  of  the  sudden  increase  in  their  earnings 
caused  by  the  sewing  machine.  But  that  evil  is 
temporary.  If  Ave  had  to  do  by  hand  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  now  done  by  machines,  Ave  could  not  get 
it  done. 


In  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  Avhere  the  largest 
amount  of  Avork  is  done,  there  is  still  dreadful  ignor- 
ance and  Avretchedness,  but  that  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  about  Dudley  and  that 
neighbourhood.  The  state  of  education  in  this  town 
is  generally  good. 


324.  Mr.  Wills.— 1  employ  from  25  to  30  females. 
Our  hours  are  from  7'30  a  m.  to  6*30  p.m.,with  an  hour 
for  dinner  ;  Ave  also  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
lunch  at  10  or  11  as  the  case  may  be;  that  is  a 
general  habit  throughout  the  shoe  trade  of  this  town. 

Since  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  both  in  the  appearance 
and  the  manners  of  the  girls  ;  they  are  less  rough 
and  have  greater  self-respect.  There  is  much  less 
shifting  about  from  place  to  place  than  there  used  to 
be  ;  children  are  not  employed  so  young,  nor  are  the 
hours  so  long.  TAventy  years  ago,  as  a  boy,  I  often 
worked  at  stabbing  from  8  a.m.  to  1 0  p.m.  ;  I  began 
at  7  years  old.  I  don't  think  such  cases  often  occur 
now. 

I  knoAv  of  no  cases  in  which  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine  has  proved  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
operator,  unless  there  has  been  a  natural  Aveakness  of 
constitution. 


325.  Mr.  Manfield. 


We  employ  about  70  females  on  our  own  premises  ; 
three  or  four  are  under  13  ;  comparatively  few  are 
over  25.  Most  are  bound  at  14  for  tAvo  years, 
and  after  they  are  out  of  their  time  are  paid 
by  the  day  \0s.  or  125.  a  Aveek.  Our  hours  are 
from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  from  March  to  October,  and 
from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  from  October  to  March.  We 
pay  on  Saturday  at  5  ]).m.  They  have  an  hour  for 
dinner,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  or  for 
tea,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  lunch.  From  8  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  is  too  long  for  women  to  go  on  Avithout  a 
break  ;  they  cannot  stand  the  continual  strain  that 
men  can.  Noav  and  then  they  may  have  to  work  an 
hour  and  a  half  extra  for  a  Aveek  at  a  time,  but  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  month  in  the  whole  year.  We 
avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  for  it  does  no  good.  In 
these  days  people  do  not  work  the  long  hours  they  used 
to  do,  but  they  give  much  more  labour,  Avork  much 
harder,  I  mean,  while  they  are  about  it.  Some  seem 
to  have  suffered  front  machine  work  ;  they  complain 
of  their  head  ;  these  appear  to  be  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament.: We  found  the  double-action  machine  of 
Thomas's  bad  for  them,  and  consequently  had  ours 
altered.  We  find  it  does  not  do  to  pay  women  by 
piece-work  ;  they  are  so  much  more  inclined  to  slip 
the  work  from  wanting  to  get  through  as  much  as 
possible. 


Our  holidays  are  Christmas  Day  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  half  days  of  Easter  Monday,  Whit-Monday, 
the  race  day,  and  Boughton  fair  day  ;  those  are  usual 
in  Northampton. 

Employers  should,  if  not  from  good  principle,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  policy,  take  care  of  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  workpeople.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
our  trade  told  me  a  very  short  time  ago  that  he  was 
going  to  build  a  new  factory  ;  he  said  he  found  him- 
self forced  to  do  so,  because,  as  his  present  workrooms 
Avere  damp  and  ill-ventilated,  he  could  not  get  as  good 
hands  as  his  neighbours. 

The  usual  proportion  of  machinists  to  fitters  is  one 
to  three  with  us.  Only  three  or  four  employers 
besides  ourselves  in  this  toAvn  have  a  large  number  of 
females  on  their  own  premises.  Yet  I  think  the 
factory  system  is  progressing.  Attention  to  ventila- 
tion is  important,  and  a  good  forewoman  is  most 
Valuable  ;  Ave  are  fortunate  in  that  respect ;  it  is  for 
many  reasons  much  better  than  haviiig  a  man  alone.-. 

We  have  only  one  boy  under  13.  I  think  there  is 
little  fear  of  very  young  children  being  employed  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  trade,  for  they  cannot  compete 
Avith  the  machines,  and  by  that  simple  fact  are  driven 
out  of  the  market. 


Messrs.  Ager  and  Milne,  Castle  Street. 


326.  Mr.  Ager. — We  put  all  our  work  out  to  be 
done  by  men,  Avho  employ  others  than  their  own  family, 
but  not  often  more  than  eight  or  ten  persons  work 
together  in  one  place.  This  used  to  be  the  usual 
practice  throughout  the  trade  in  Northampton,  and 
is  still,  I  should  say,  common. 

Labour  is  so  scarce  as  to  be  both  well  paid,  and  to 
prevent  over  work,  I  believe  that  not  only  in  the 
factories,  but  in  smaller  places,  where  the  closing  is 
done  out,  the  hours  are  regularly  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
and  are  not  exceeded.  The  habit  of  playing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  working  hard  at  the  end, 
obtained  much  formerly,  but  noAV  it  exists  in  fcAv  cases, 
except  among  those,  whom  we  term  shoemakers  or 
bottomers,  the  men  who  put  the  soles  on  to  the  uppers. 
They  are  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  closers,  and 


have  the  uppers  given  out  *to  them  ready  for  their 
last.    They  do  not  employ  women. 

Where  closing  is  taken  out,  both  sexes  Avork  together, 
two  or  three  females  it  may  be,  with  sewing  machines 
in  one  part  of  the  room,  and  several  men  Avorking  by 
hand  in  another.  Some  machines  are  let  out  for  hire 
by  employers,  but  most  of  the  men,  Avho  take  out 
closing,  own  machines  now. 

We  used  to  have  a  number  of  women  workins: 
machines  on  our  premises,  but  the  trouble  of  super- 
vision was  so  great  that  we  have  abandoned  that,  and 
believe  that  our  present  system  is  the  best. 


327.  The  foreman  at  Messrs.  Ager  and  Milne's 
informed  me  that  he  knew  of  two  cases  of  children  as 
young  as  7  working  for  men,  who  took  work  out, 
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c. 


but  he  believed  that  noue  were  employed  in  factories 
under  9  or  10,  and  very  few  so  young  as  that. 

He  was  convinced  himself  that  the  trade  had  not 
sufi'ered  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  that 

Messrs.  1'urner  Brothers,  Hyde  &  Co 

328.  Mr.  J.  B.  Simon  informed  me  that  they  em- 
jjloyed  no  females  on  their  own  premises.  After 
inquiring,  lie  stated  that  out  of  about  300  males 
in  their  establishment  there  were  but  five  or  six 
under  13,  and  none  under  10  ;  these  were  in  the 
warehouse.  The  foreman,  for  whom  he  sent  to  give 
me  further  details,  said  that  the  numbers  employed 
in  some  places  varied  very  much,  some  having  only 
3  or  4,  others  as  many  as  20.  Both  boys  and  girls 
were  employed  to  paste  for  fitting,  and  to  tie  ends 
after  machining,  some  as  young  as  9.    He  considered 

329.  Messrs.  Hollis,  Silver  Street. 

Afforded  me  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  the  workpeople,  both  as  to  their  hours 
of  work,  and  the  effect  of  the  work  on  their  health. 
I  could  not  learn  that  any  had  suffered  from  the  use 
of  the  machine,  and  one,  a  young  Avoman  avIio  had 
been  married  two  years,  assured  me  that  she  had  felt 


more  was  earned  at  it,  and  that  a  demand  had  sprung 
up  beyond  the  present  supply  of  labour.  He  con- 
sidered that  modest  girls  often  prefen-ed  working  at 
home  to  going  to  a  factory. 


setting  the  example 
away  with  much  of 


that  the  large  factories  by 
of   regular   hours   had  done 

the  old  habit  of  late  work  at  the  end  of  the  week 
still  he  often  found  that  he  could  get  more  done  by 
those,  Avho  took  work  out,  from  Friday  morning  to 
Saturday  at  midday,  than  from  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
and  he  knew  of  cases,  tliough  they  were  rare,  of 
children  and  all  beginning  at  4  a.m.  and  earlier  on 
the  Saturday  in  order  to  leave  off  at  2  p.m.,  and  not 
stopping  for  any  meals  till  their  2  o'clock  dinner. 


much  better  since  she  had  used  it.  These  rooms 
were  well  ventilated.  About  100  females  are  em- 
ployed in  them,  very  few  being  under  13.  A  boy  of 
14  here  told  me  that  he  had  begun  to  stab  at  home 
at  7  years  old. 


330.  il/r.  Starmer  (Manufacturer,  Newlands)  did 
not  think  machines  good  for  women  ;  they  begin  at  a 
time  of  life,  Avhen  the  female  constitution  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  such  work.  He  had  known  several  who 
had  to  give  it  up.  In  two  cases  the  men  had  had  to 
take  to  it  because  the  women  could  not  stand  it. 

The  hours  of  work  are  regular,  but  the  high  rate 
of  wages  has  increased  the  love  of  dress,  and  in  other 


respects  not  led  to  an  improvement  in  morals.  Edu- 
cation is  generally  valued  in  Northampton.  He  was 
not  aware  of  cases  of  overcrowding,  but  thought  the 
mixture  of  the  sexes  was  not  good.  The  machines 
had  l)een,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  the  employers  on  a 
sudden,  and  in  many  cases  no  provision  for  separation 
had  been  made. 


341.  Miss  Smith,  a  machinist  at  Mr.  Woodford's  (^a 
small  employer,  who  very  readily  gave  me  information 
of  a  generally  corroborative  nature),  stated  that  she 
used  to  stab  Avlien  she  was  a  child  ;  she  was  then 
thought  to  be  in  a  decline,  but  had  now  worked  a 
machine  for  five  years,  and  was  much  better  in  health. 
She  found  that  the  regular  hours  did  her  no  harm, 
but  when  she  worked  an  hour  overtime,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  she  Avas  very  tired.  She  said  that 
two  or  three  of  the  smaller  employers  had  as  many  as 
1  6  machines,  but  the  rest  had  seldom  more  than  four 
or  five.  She  thought  that  very  few  young  children 
were  employed  even  at  home  now. 


342.  he  master  of  ihe  British  schools  stated  to 
me  that  lie  had  found  that  boys  stayed  longer  atscliool 
since  the  "  stabbing"  machine  had  been  in  general 
use  ;  before  that  many  used  to  work  as  young  as  8  at 
home  in  doing,  what  Avas  noAV  done  by  that  machine. 
Even  noAV  it  Avas  the  home  Avork,  and  not  fiictory 
Avork,  that  took  aAvay  those,  avIio  left  much  too  soon. 
Out  of  300  on  his  books,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  240,  tliere  Avere  40  over  11  years  of  age,  and  17 
of  these  Avere  children  of  persons,  avIio  AA'orked  as 
shoemakers  or  closers. 


Norwich. 


343.  Mr.  Cannel,  Manager 
ployed  here,  and  seven  or  eight  of  them  are  between 
12  and  13  years  old  ;  one  or  two  between  11  and  12. 
(This  was  the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  myself  and 
Mr.  Cannel,  while  he  conducted  me  through  the  work- 
rooms.— H.  W.  L.)  Our  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  I  found  that  so  many  of  the  women  became 
ill,  when  they  worked  overtime,  even  though  it  was 
only  an  hour  extra,  that  I  determined  to  give  it  up, 
and  we  have  not  had  any  overtime  noAv  for  a  whole 
year. 

We  pay  by  the  piece;  machinists  average  9s.  or  lOs., 
fitters  6s.  or  7s.  No  deductions  are  made  for  silk  or 
any  other  charges;  the  forewomen  receive  15s.  aAveek 
each. 

The  numbers  employed  at  sewing  machines  in  the 
city  have  increased  A^ery  rapidly  ;  tAvo  years  ago  last 
Michaelmas  Ave  had  only  12  machines.  I  cannot  say 
I  think  machine  Avork  is  altogether  good  for  their 
health  ;  at  all  events  not  in  all  cases,  five  or  six  of 
ours  have  had  to  give  it  up.  I  have  obserA'ed  that 
fitters  have  better  health  than  machinists  ;  the  books 
of  our  sick  fund  prove  this.  The  proportion  of  fitters 
to  machinists  Avith  us  is  about  2  to  1,  and  that  same 
])roportion  exists  among  the  members  of  the  fund, 
yet  during  last  year  there  Avere  more  machinists  than 
fitters  draAving  on  the  fund. 


Norwich. 
Messrs.  IIoman,  Theatre  Street. 
310  females  are  em- 


With  reference  to  the  healtli  of  the  employed 
Mr.  Cannel  afterwards  forwarded  me  by  letter 
the  following  tabular  statement. 


Present  No.  of  hands      -       .  . 
Average  ,,    „  in  last  year 
No.  of  hands  ill  in  last  year 
No.  of  hands  ill  at  the  same  time  on 
average. 

Average  duration  of  illness,  viz., 
quantity  of  weekly  payments  taken 
by  each  person. 

Total  payments  taken  from  the  club 
during  the  j^ear. 


Machinists. 


106 

205 

86 

165 

48 

37 

n 

2 

3 

3 

138 

10!) 

Fitters. 


)44.  [I  examined  many  of  the  young  Avomen 
here  Avith  reference  to  the  effect  of  machine 
work  on  their  health  ;  some  complained 
of  their  eyes,  others  of  their  chest,  but  very 
few  had  found  any  permanent  effect  in  either 
case.  ]\Iost  said  that  the  pain  in  the  chest, 
which  they  attributed  to  stooping,  goes  off 
after  the  night's  rest  or  after  half  an  hour's 
Avalk.  Some  kinds  of  work  involve  more 
stooping  than  others ;  the  stabbing,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  putting  in  spring  sides. 
Those,  Avhose  eyes  had  suffered,  noticed  es- 
pecially the  "  flooring,"  or  ornamental  work, 
on  patent  enamelled  leather,  or  bronzed 
leather,  and  '■  AA'hite  Avork"  generally,  as 
hurtful.  One  or  two  said  that  both  their  eyes 
and  chest  had  suffered,]  « 
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[344  a.  Miss  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  forewomen, 
told  me  that  her  eyesight  was  not  so  good 
as  before  she  worked  a  machine;  she  had 
done  so  for  four  years,  and  had  a  good  deal 
of  white  and  bronze  work ;  her  chest  had 
not  suffered  at  all ;  she  was  quite  a  young 


woman.  Another  machinist  named  Ellis, 
who  had  worked  at  a  machine  for  12  months, 
had  been  "ill  with  her  chest  "  for  five  or  six 
weeks ;  she  said  she  had  never  suffered  in 
that  way  before.] 


345.  Messrs.  E.  and  T.  Bostock,  Swan  Court. 


The  manager  here  stated  that  about  60  females 
were  employed  on  the  premises  ;  some  directly  under 
his  control,  others  lured  and  paid  by  persons  to  whom 
he  paid  a  contract  price  for  the  work  ;  three  were 
11  years  old,  thi-ee  others  were  12,  one  was  only  10, 
and  had  been  there  since  the  previous  summer  ;  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  widow,  and  apparently  a  very 
intelligent  child  ;  all  these  seven  could  read. 


The  ordinary  hours  for  females  were  from  8  a.m.  to 
6-30  p.m.,  if  tliey  stopped  till  8.45  p.m.  half  an  hour 
was  allowed  for  tea.  The  youngest  are  paid  2s,  a 
week,  wlicn  they  tirst  come.  Macliinists  standard  wage 
without  overtime  varied  from  8s.  to  lOs,  a  week, 
some,  however,  being  as  low  as  6s.,  fitters  from  5s. 
to  7*. 


346.  Messrs.  Tillyard  and  Howlett,  St.  George's  Tlain. 


110  females  were  employed  here  ;  none  under 
12.  The  hours  were  from  8  to  7,  an  hour  for  dinner 
being  allowed  at  12.45,  and  five  minutes  grace  for 
going  and  returning.  On  Saturday  they  left  off  at 
half-past  2  p.m.,  no  dinner  hour  being  allowed  on  that 
day.  The  utmost  overtime  was  until  8.30  p.m.  for  a 
month  or  two  at  most  ;  if  there  was  need  of  extra 
work,  it  was  usually  obtained  by  longer  hours  on  the 
Saturday  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  ordinarily  taken 
for  tea  ;  this  meal  was  had  on  the  premises. 

3Ir.  Tillyard,  junr.,  conducted  me  over  the  work- 
rooms, and  gave  me  the  above  information  ;  lie  also 
stated  that  the  boot  trade  was  essentially  a  season 
trade,  the  busiest  times  being  September,  October, 

347.  Mr.  Charles  Win 

Stated  that  on  a  rough  calculation  there  were  in 
Norwich  about  1,000  females  employed  in  the  boot 
trade  at  workplaces  where  40  or  more  worked  to- 
gether, and  another  1,000  in  smaller  places  or  at  home. 
About  130  are  employed  on  his  own  premises.  He 
thought  that  in  places,  where  two  or  three  machines 
only  were  worked,  the  hands  would  be  likely  to  be 
rather  older,  and  perhaps  better  paid,  than  in  fac- 


Messrs.  E.  W.  LuLiiAiAt  AND  Co.,  Bethel  Street. 


348.  Mr.  Boyee. — I  have  been  here  as  foreman  for 
six  or  seven  months.  Before  that  time  I  was  for  some 
years  in  a  similar  place  in  Somersetshire.  We  used 
there  to  work  frequently  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  ;  but 
I  became  convinced  that  we  could  get  quite'  as  much 
work  done  in  regular  hours,  and  that  has  proved  to 
be  the  ca,se,  for  here  we  w^ork  regularly  from  8  a.m. 
to  7' 15  p.m.,  with  an  hour  at  1  p.m.  for  dinner,  and 
never  exceed  those  hours.  When  they  are  paid  by 
the  piece,  they  will  always  get  enough  work  done  in 
that  time. 

Betv/een  50  and  60  females  are  employed  on  these 
premises  ;  with  the  exception  of  one  little  girl  of  13, 
who  runs  on  errands,  the  youngest  here  is  15  years 
old.  She  is  at  a  machine,  and  receives  5s.  Qd.  a  week  ; 
that  is  the  lowest  wage  we  pay  to  machinists,  she  does 
not  yet  do  good  work  ;  several  other  machinists  are 
having  10s.  a  week.  We  are  just  changing  from  day 
work  to  piece  work.  They  all  prefer  the  latter,  and 
will  earn  more  than  they  now  are  getting  at  day  work. 

They  may  say  Avhat  they  like,  but  I  know  that 
machine  Avork  does  try  the  eyes  very  mucli.  I  re- 
member one  in  particular,  a  young  married  woman, 
very  steady,  and  in  other  respects  healthy,  who  :found 
after  four  years  machine  work  her  eyes  failed  her  so 
much  that  she  had  to  give  it  up.  She  had  been 
working  for  some  time  in  a  room,  which  had  not 
enough  light  for  machine  work.  I  know  of  nothing 
else  at  all  exceptional  in  her  case. 

Our  rooms  are  certainly  small,  and  do  become  very 
hot,  especially  upstairs,  wdien  the  gas  is  lit  ;  however, 
we  are  going  to  build  new  premises,  and  that  will  all. 
be  set  right  ;  at  present  these  are  no  doubt  incon- 
venient, and  ill  suited  for  work. 

We  take  no  learners,  many  are  taught  by  small 

2.  1 


garret  masters,  who  take  a  small  premium  for  doing 
so,  and  give  them  common  work  ;  then  they  go  else- 
where for  very  low  wages  for  a  time,  but  when  they 
come  to  us  first  they  are  seldom  properly  qualified. 
Our  proportion  is  three  to  each  machine  besides  the 
machinist. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  their  education  or  moral 
character ;  there  are  four  or  five  at  least  out  of  the 
20  young  women  in  that  room  who  cannot  read.  They 
would  never  think  of  going  to  a  night  school  ;  the 
theatre  or  dancing  saloon  is  much  more  to  their  taste. 
They  do  not  suffer  for  Avant  of  holidays.  In  last  Whit 
Aveek  they  took  three  half  days,  and  in  the  next  week 
they  had  another,  the  Queen's  birthday. 

349.  Miss  Mitchell  (forewoman). — Before  we  came 
here,  not  a  year  ago,  Ave  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  9  and 
10  p.m.  for  five  weeks  together  ;  that  was  too  much 
for  the  girls.  We  first  Avorked  every  night  for  a  fort- 
night to  10  p.m.  from  8  a.m.,  but  all  Avere  knocked 
up  by  it,  and  Ave  told  our  employers  that  Ave  could  not 
bear  it,  so  it  Avas  at  once  altered,  and  Ave  then  used  to 
vary  it,  and  working  sometimes  till  9  and  sometimes 
till  10,  and  at  other  times  till  8  only  ;  but  from 
8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  is  quite  enough. 

350.  Miss  Jane  Greaves. — I  have  been  here  six 
months,  and  noA^er  Avorked  after  7  p.m.  Before  that 
I  Avas  at  another  place,  Avhere  aa^c  worked  for  six 
months  together  from  8  a.m.  till  9  and  10  ]).m.  and  did 
not  have  any  tea  ;  nothing  from  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  un- 
less Ave  brought  something  to  eat  at  our  Avork.  They 
were  about  the  same  age  as  tliese  are  here,  from  15 
years  old  upAvards.  We  did  get  tired  indeed  ;  Ave 
didn't  knoAN  hoAV  to  stand  sometimes,  when  work  Avas 
over. 


Boot  and  Shoe- 
makers. 

NoiAvifh. 

Mr.II.AV.Lord. 


and  November  ;  from  March  to  May  also  (hey  Avere 
very  busy.  He  observed  that  the  proportion  of  hand 
Avorkers  to  machinists  varies  Avith  the  kind  of  Avork, 
fewer  of  the  former  being  employed  in  making  laced 
boots,  for  example,  than  boots  Avith  elastic  sides,  but 
in  either  case  the  operatives  "  hang  one  upon 
another,"  so  that  one  cannot  get  on,  unless  the  full 
complement  other  "set"  is  present. 

Both  the  Messrs.  Tillyard  Avere  strongly  opposed  to 
Government  interference  of  any  kind.  My  informant 
believed  that  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
had  learnt  the  use  of  the  machine,  Avork  Avould  again 
be  done  very  much  at  their  own  homes. 


TER,  Upper  Market. 

tories.  He  considered  9s.  6c?.  a  Aveek  the  average  of 
machinists'  earnings,  5s.  that  of  fitters.  The  change 
from  payment  by  the  day  to  payment  by  the  piece 
added,  in  his  opinion,  nearly  30  per  cent,  to  the 
week's  Avages.  The  usual  holidays  were  Christmas 
day  and  the  next  day,  Good  Friday,  and  tAvo  half 
days  at  Easter  and  in  Whitsun  week.  I  found  none 
in  this  establishment  under  13  years  old. 
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Mr.  H.W.  Lord. 


Staflord. 


351.  Miss  Spinhs  had  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

.it  another  factory  for  four  or  five  weeks  ;  there,  after 
the  first  fortnight,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been 
allowed  for  tea ;  but  she  thought  it  would  not  do  to 
let  them  go  home  for  tea,  because  they  would  then 
have  half  an  hour  and  probably  take  three-quarters, 
and  so  would  waste  much  time. 

352.  [Several  other  girls  had  worked  else- 
where, for  six  or  eight  weeks  together,  from 
8  ajn.  to  8.30  or  9  p.m.;  they  had  then 
usually  had  a  rest  of  20  minutes  for  tea. 
They  had  very  rarely  at  such  times  worked 
later  on  Saturday  than  3  or  4  p.m.  The 
usual  hours  in  Norwich,  they  said,  were 


from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  din- 
ner. Few  ever  worked  in  factories  under 
14  or  15  years  old.  "If  we  all  had  our 
"  choice,  we  would  always  be  on  piece 
"  work,  and  never  work  longer  than  from 
"  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m."  This  was  said  to  me  by 
half  the  room  full. 
I  found  that  the  little  one  of  13  had  never 
been  even  to  Sunday  school;  in  another 
room  seven  out  of  20  could  not  read ;  these 
were  young  women  of  decent  appearance 
and  behaviour,  from  16  to  20  years  of 
age;  some  had  never  been  to  day  school 
at  all.] 


353.  Miss  Plumstead,  Union  place. — I  and  my  sister 
have  each  a  machine  of  our  own  at  home,  we  have 
only  five  fitters  between  us  now  ;  we  want  more,  each 
of  us  can  keep  three  or  four  going.  Those  who 
work  at  home  in  places  like  ours  are  very  rarely  under 
13  or  14  ;  I  would  not  have  any  under  that  age  to  fit 
for  me  ;  they  cannot  be  trusted.  I  never  heard  of 
any  younger  being  employed,  except,  perhaps  one  or 
two  to  ink  edges  or  tie  knots  in  a  factory. 

I  have  often  got  up  at  3  and  4  a.m.  at  home  here, 
and  worked  on  till  7  or  8  p.m.,  just  stopping  for  meals, 
so  has  my  sister.  If  we  had  plenty  of  women  to  fit, 
they  would  never  work  longer  than  from  7  to  7  ;  they 
do  not  often,  for  we  usually  have  enough.  Our  busy 
time  is  just  beginning  (June  2)  ;  for  the  next  three 
months  or  so  we  shall  often  have  to  work  as  long  as 
from  4  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  There  are  scores  of  people  in 
the  city,  who  work  at  home  till  10  or  11  p.m.  night 
after  night,  of  course  they  don't  begin  so  early  as  we 
do.  We  leave  off  earlier  on  Saturdays,  but  I  have 
gone  on  till  7  p.m.  even  then.  It  is  partly  our  own 
fault,  if  we  work  long,  but  not  altogether  ;  for  if  the 
manufacturers,  from  whom  we  take  out  work,  find 
that  we  don't  do  all  they  want  in  busy  times,  they 
will  say,  when  we  go  to  ask  them  for  work  in  slack 
times,  as  we  often  have  to  do  then — "  You  may  go 
"  where  you  got  your  work  from,  when  you  were  too 
"  busy  to  work  for  us." 

I  have  worked  a  machine  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  had  one  of  my  own  for  18  months.  I  get 
very  tired,  when  we  have  to  work  long.  Sometimes 
I  am  quite  dizzy,  when  I  first  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  have  to  lay  my  head  down  for  a  time,  but  the 
dizziness  usually  goes  off  ;  I  generally  manage  to  get 
out  into  the  country  on  Sunday.  The  double  action 
is  more  tiring  than  the  other  machine.  The  "  floor  - 
ing," is  very  trying  work;  that  Spanish  or  patent 


leather  is  so  bad  for  the  eyes,  especially  where  they 
have  to  burn  much  gas. 

Those  who  work  in  factories  work  less  hours  than 
those  who  are  at  home,  but  I  think  the  noise  and 
heat  make  them  worse  than  home  Avork,  [the  father 
of  this  witness  here  remarked  that  all  the  girls,  who 
worked  in  factories,  talked  at  their  homes,  as  if  they 
were  shouting  in  a  field],  I  was  for  three  weeks  in  a 
factory,  but  didn't  like  it  altogether  ;  the  machine 
wears  out  our  dress  so  ;  at  home  we  can  wear  what 
we  like,  but  we  must  be  decently  dressed  to  go 
through  the  streets.  I  had  an  offer  last  month  to 
go  into  a  factory,  but  I  refused  to  go  for  anything 
under  10s.  a  week,  day  work. 

I  paid  \  l.  down  to  learn  machine  work,  and  had  5s. 
a  week  for  the  first  three  months  ;  after  seven  or 
eight  months  I  used  to  earn  12s.  a  week.  When  I 
was  learning,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  learner,  who 
paid  ll.  or  so,  to  receive  5s.  a  week  for  the  first  three 
months,  and  8s.  for  the  next  six  ;  but  now  learners 
often  go  for  two  or  three  months,  paying  nothing 
down,  and  receiving  2s.  or  3s.  a  week. 

[The  above  witness  was  a  delicate  looking  intel- 
ligent girl  of  18  or  19  years  old  apparently.] 
354.  I  visited  several  other  small  houses  in 
Norwich,  in  which  I  found  seven  or  eight 
females  from  13  years  old  and  upwards, 
two  being  usually  machinists  and  the  rest 
hand  workers.  All  were  overcrowded, 
some  by  no  means  clean ;  none  had  any 
means  of  ventilation  beyond  the  ordinary 
.  window  and  fire-place.  From  inquiries 
of  the  relieving  officers,  I  ascertained  that 
girls  under  13  were  rarely  employed  in  the 
boot  trade,  either  at  home  or  in  factories. 
— H.W.L. 


Stafford. 


Messrs.  Wynne, 
355.  Mr.  Wynne,  Jun. — We  have  about  25 
machines,  and  altogether  70  females  ;  they  come  at 
8  a.m.  and  leave  at  7.30  p.m.,  having  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  12.30  p.m.  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  4.30 
p.m.  On  Saturday  they  leave  at  4.30  p.m.  In  No- 
vember, December,  January,  and  February,  they  do 
not  come  till  8.30  a.m.,  for  that  is  a  slack  time. 
Work  for  the  summer  shipping  trade  begins  in 
March  ;  for  about  three  months  then,  and  for  as  long 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  early  autumn 
they  work  till  9  p.m.  We  have  about  half  a  dozen 
girls  of  about  11  and  12  years  old,  who  baste  and 
tie  knots  ;  they  stay  as  long  as  the  rest.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  too  long  for  them  to  be  at  work.  I  have 
felt  that  to  be  objectionable,  but  still  they  do  not 
suffer  in  health,  and  as  compared  with  the  hours  of 
work,  when  the  work  was  done  at  their  own  homes, 
it  is  far  less  oppressive  ;  then  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
was  by  no  means  rare,  and  many  more  and  much 
younger  ones  were  employed  than  are  now. 

I  have  thought  that  the  eye  must  be  strained  by  the 
constant  attention  required  for  the  machine,  especially 
in  winter  time,  when  we  light  our  gas  at  4  p.m.;  even 
then  occasionally  we  have  to  work  till  9  p.m.,  and 
that  is  five  hours  of  gas  light;  but  that  does  not  go 


Mill  Stx^eet. 

on  night  after  night  then,  as  it  does  now.  We  are, 
however,  always  liable  to  some  pressure,  for  we  never 
make  to  stock,  as  we  used  to  do ;  the  fashions  change 
so  from  season  to  season  that  it  does  not  answer  our 
purpose.  Probably,  after  all,  working  by  candle-light 
in  their  homes  was  worse  for  their  eyes  than  our  gas 
is.  Our  great  consumption  of  gas  makes  ventilation 
the  more  necessary.  Our  architect  in  adapting  these 
for  workrooms  has  had  every  other  ridge  tile  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof  raised  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  as  you  see,  and  long  narrow  boards, 
which  are  made  to  open  and  shut  on  hinges  by  a  cord 
and  pulley,  are  placed  underneath  them  along  the 
ceiling.  We  find  that  very  successful.  Rooms,  where 
sewing  machines  are  used,  are  too  frequently  over- 
crowded ;  they  can  be  packed  very  close ;  it  is  that, 
and  not  the  nature  of  the  work,  that  is  injurious. 

The  health  of  the  people  has  certainly  improved 
since  the  introduction  of  the  machines  ;  they  live 
better  and  dress  better.  We  take  girls  at  about  14 
under  an  agreement  for  three  or  four  years,  paying 
them  6s..  a  week  for  the  first  year,  7s.  for  the  second, 
and  8s.  for  the  last ;  but  here  is  a  case,  where  a  girl, 
after  about  a  year,  preferred  to  substitute  payment  by 
the  piece,  and  though  she  has  been  only  ISmpnths  at 
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it,  she  earned  last  week  14s.  3c?.,  and  the  week  before 
145.  4d.    Even  the  little  basters  get  2s.  6d,  a  week. 

There  are  very  few  small  majiufacturers  here,  it  is 
all  either  pure  home  work,  or  factory  work,  and  ex- 
cept that  some  are  not  so  well  contrived  for  ventila- 


tion as  others,  and  are  overcrowded  all  are  much  Boot  and  Shoe- 
the  same.  ■  makers. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  there  has  been  any  im-  stafibrd 

provement  in  morals  corresponding  to  the  advance  in   'Z 

physical  condition,  the  tendency  seems  the  other  way.  Mr.KW.Lord. 


356.  Mr.  Edwin  Bostock,  Foregate  Street. 


Conducted  me  over  his  factory,  and  stated  that  he 
employed  about  200  females  there.  The  hours  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  12'30,  and 
half  an  hour  for  tea  at  5.  For  two  months  or  more 
before  my  visit  they  had  worked,  in  one  room,  until 
8"45  p.m.  for  five  days  in  the  Aveek  ;  and  in  another, 
where  most,  about  125,  were  employed,  from  7  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  ;  in  that  case  they  had  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast at  8  a.m.  The  younger  ones,  of  whom  there 
were  9  or  10,  about  12  years  old,  stayed  as  long  as 
the  rest,  with  one  exception,  a  child  of  10,  who  went 
home  at  7  p.m.  ;  she  had  occasionally,  at  her  own 
request,  stayed  later. 

His  establishment  was  closed  on  Christmas  Day, 
Good  Friday,  and  Whit  Monday  ;  all  were  jiaid  by 
the  piece,  so  much  being  deducted  for  the  silk  used 
in  sewing.  In  three  cases  which  I  selected  fi'om  the 
wage  book,  it  appeared  that  in  one  week  one  girl 
earned  245.  2c?.,  from  which  5s.  was  deducted  for  silk  ; 
the  second  21s.  9c?.,  the  third,  a  girl  of  only  15, 
22s.  6-^c?.,  in  this  case  4s.  4c?.,  in  the  second  5s.  8f/. 
was  charged  for  silk.  This  was  in  a  week  when  they 
worked  for  five  days  an  hour  and  a  half  over  time. 
In  the  same  hours  the  earnings  of  fitters  averaged 
from  8s.  to  1 1  s.,  and  the  needlewomen,  who  sew  the 
linings,  from  7s.  to  9s.  Mr.  Bostock  believed  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  the  trade  in  aU  places  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  factory  system ;  he  thought  that 
there  were  about  1,000  women  and  girls  employed  in 
Stafford,  nearly  all  of  whom  would  be  in  factories  ; 
one  third  of  them  might  be  taken  to  be  machinists,  if 
the  proportion  in  other  places  was  like  his  own.  In 
his  opinion,  a  half-time  system  for  children  under 
13  years  of  age  would  not  work  any  serious  in- 
convenience, and  might  be  productive  of  considerable 
good,  if  children  came  to  be  employed  in  greater 
numbers  than  they  were  at  present.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  any  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  work  of 


young  persons  and  females  generally  Avere  at  all 
needed  in  the  trade,  as  it  was  conducted  in  Stafford  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  Avork  for  all  such  to  the 
factory  hours,  10^  a  day,  would  not  injure  the  trade, 
if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  such  an  enactment 
general. 

He  was  sure  that  the  workpeople  appreciate  the 
endeavours  of  employers  to  make  arrangements  con- 
ducive to  their  health  and  comfort,  and  believed  that 
they  would  come  to  such  employers  at  even  a  lower 
Avage  than  is  paid  at  other  factories,  where  no  such 
care  is  shown. 

357.  The  foreman  stated  that  boys  were  sometimes 
employed  to  close,  and  put  to  "the  seat"  by  their 
fathers  at  home,  as  young  as  9  and  occasionally 
even  8.  Several  boys  between  12  and  13  were 
using  the  clamps  for  closing  at  Mr.  Bostock's  ;  these 
were  the  youngest. 

[358.  Here  all  the  arrangements  for  white- 
washing, ventilation,  closets,  &c.,  were  very- 
good. 

I  could  not  learn  from  the  girls  themselves, 
who  worked  machines,  that  they  found  any- 
other  result,  even  from  working  overtime, 
than  feeling  very  tired.  One  who  was 
engaged  in  very  fine  white  ornamental 
stitching  on  patent  leather,  and  had  been 
for  nearly  three  years  at  machine  work, 
said  that  her  eye-eight  was  never  in  any 
way  affected;  she  had  never  worked  longer 
than  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m. ;  an  elder  sister, 
who  had  worked  for  two  years  more,  she 
said,  complained  of  her  eyes  watering  after 
a  long  day's  work,  but  it  went  off  in  the 
morning.  — H.  W.  L.] 


Messrs.  Lloyd. 


359.  Mr.  Lloyd,  jun.,  who  conducted  me  round 
the  factory,  stated  that  45  females  were  employed  on 
the  premises  ;  the  whole  of  the  finishing  being  given 
out  ;  if  that  were  done  on  the  premises,  the  number 
of  females  Avould  be  doubled.  Four  were  between  1 1 
and  13  years  of  age  :  one,  the  youngest,  Avho  had  been 
only  a  month  at  work,  said  she  was  not  quite  11. 

The  recognized  hours  were  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
but  from  June  of  last  year  they  had  been  so  busy  as  to 
be  constantly  working  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  for 
several  weeks  consecutively.  This*  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  to  be  too  much,  not  only  for  the  younger 
ones,  but  for  females  of  any  age  :  "  to  make  seven  days 


"  in  six,  that  is  14  houi-s  a  day  for  five  days,  is  very 
"  heavy  work."  He  however  hoped  that  it  Avould  not 
be  necessary,  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  at  all  events, 
to  do  so  any  more.  Messrs.  Lloyd  make  solely  for 
the  home  trade.  The  rooms  are  Avhite-washed  twice  a 
year,  and  separate  waterclosets  provided  on  each  floor 
for  the  women,  Avho  have  also  a  separate  staircase  to 
their  Avorkrooms.  The  holidays  given  here  are  Christ- 
mas day  and  two  days  following  and  Good  Friday  ; 
on  Easter  Monday  work  ceases  at  5  p.m.  Machinists' 
wages  are  from  8s.  to  18s.  a  week,  averaging  about 
12s.  ;   they  are  paid  by  the  day. 


360.  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Woolley,  Foregate  Street. 


Nearly  100  females  were  here  employed,  the 
youngest  being  over  12  years  of  age.  Several  had 
begun  work  at  other  factories  but  none  before  they 
were  11  years  old. 

The  hours  in  summer  are  from  7  a.m.  to  7  jD.m.,  and 
in  winter  from'  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  two  hours  being 
taken  for  meals  in  the  former  case  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  latter,  as  they  then  had  their  breakfast  before 
they  came.  For  about  tAvo  months  previous  to  my  visit, 
(May  27)  they  had  worked  overtime  until  8.30  p.m. 
for  five  nights  in  the  week,  but  never  later. 

The  earnings  were  stated  as  varying  from  6s.  to 
18s.  a  week,   most  being  paid  by  day  Avork  ;  the 

Y 


average  was  about  1  Is.  Besides  the  ordinary  holidays 
of  the  town  a  special  day  was  set  apart,  usually  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  all  the  hands  Avent  to 
some  park  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  picnic.  The 
rooms  were  well  A'entilated  and  Avhite  Avashed  tAvice 
a  year.  Mr.  Gibson  informed  me  that  l';eir  trade  waa 
exclusively  a  shipping  one.  He  also  stated  that 
thei'e  Avas  no  system  in  Stafford  as  in  Northampton, 
of  small  manufacturers  having  three  or  four  machines, 
and  employing  Avomen  on  work  taktp.  out  from  the 
large  factories.  The  boots  Avere,  however,  distributed 
to  men  at  their  oaahi  homes  Avithin  a  radius  of  10 
miles  or  so  round  the  toAvn  to  be  "  made,"  that  is  to 
have  the  soles  put  on  io  the  uppers. 
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Boot  and  Shoe-  361.  Mr. 

makers. 

  Stated   that  he  employed  about  30  females  on 

Stafford.      his  premises   in  fitting   or  at  machine  Avork,  and 

-  —  as  many  more  at  their  own  homes  in  felling  and 
Mr.  .Lord,  finishing:  he  found  it  more  convenient  to  give  that 
work  out  to  be  done,  but  did  not  consider  that  plan 
^  was  generally  adopted.    His  hours  were  from  7.30 

a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  au  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner  at 
12,30,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  5  p.m.  In  some 
places  they  began  work  at  7  a.m. ;  in  that  case  half 
an  hour  was  allowed  for  breakfast  at  8  a.m.,  but  his 
hands  breakfasted  before  they  came.  On  Saturday 
they  left  off  work  at  4  p.m.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  8  i>.m.  when  work 
was  brisk  ;  this  sometimes  lasted  for  four  or  five 
weeks  together.  Shortly  before  my  visit  (May  26) 
they  had  worked  every  day  but  Saturday  for  three 
weeks  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  making  "  seven  days  " 
in  the  six.  He  stated  that  he  was  quite  sick  of  the 
overtime  by  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  and  that  his 
foreman,  who  had  had  charge  of  a  room  of  nearly  50 


Hodges. 

females  at  another  factory,  assured  him  that  no  more 
work  was  done  with  the  help  of  the  extra  two  hours, 
than  could  be  got  through  in  the  regular  hours  ;  but 
that  his  practice  was  to  pay  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the 
piece,  and  therefore,  if  there  were  any  pressure,  the 
hands  preferred  to  eke  out  the  work  so  as  to  be  paid 
for  overtime. 

He  took  girls  as  apprentices  at  14  years  old  for  a 
term  of  three  or  five  years  ;  for  the  first  year  they 
Avould  be  paid  3s.  6c?.  or  4s.  a  week,  in  the  fourth 
year  9s.  or  10s.  The  earnings  of  an  average  worker, 
whether  paid  by  day  or  by  piece,  would  be  12s.  or 
14s.  He  stated  that  the  women  were  very  difiicult 
to  manage,  and  that  he  did  not  like  even  to  go  into 
the  place  where  they  worked. 

362.  The  forciooman,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
very  strong  dislike  to  answering  any  question,  asserted 
very  positively  that  no  one  was  knocked  up,  or  even 
very  tired,  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  during  which 
they  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


Bristol. 


363.  Several  persons,  both  employers  and  pro- 
fessional men,  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  deterio- 
ration in  morals  since  the  high  rate  of  wages  and 
system  of  factory  work  had  become  general.  One 
spoke  of  the  town  as  being  quite  changed;  especially 
in  respect  of  the  dress  and  noisy  behaviour  of  the 
girls  on  Sundays.  One  case  was  mentioned  of  a 
foreman,  who  had  seduced  several  girls  who  worked 
under  his  control.  . 


364.  The  schools  were  said  by  the  Rev.  C.  Jenner 
to  be  fairly  attended,  and  at  all  events  to  be  less 
affected  by  the  factories  than  they  had  been  by 
home  work.  The  general  opinion  was  that  in  all 
respects,  but  that  of  morals,  the  factory  system  was 
an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  I  did  not  meet 
with  any  case  of  a  girl  employed  in  a  factory 
who  could  not  read,  and  most  said  they  could  write 
and  had  been  to  day  school. 


Bristol. 
Messrs.  Luggs,  Castle  Street. 


365.  3Ir.  Barham*,  showed  me  through  the  work- 
room, in  which  50  or  60  females  Avere  engaged  in 
making  "  uppers,"  18  or  20  being  machinists  ;  he  stated 
that  a  great  portion  of  their  Avork  Avas  given  out  to  bo 
lined,  seamed  round  (the  spring  sides),  and  otherAvise 
finished,  all  this  being  hand  Avork.  Some  fcAv  as 
young  as  12  or  13  AA'ere  preparing  Avork  for  the 
machine.  Machinists  rarely  began  before  15  or  16  ; 
they  were  then  apprenticed  for  tAA^o  years,  and  received 
during  that  time  Aveekly  payments  of  5s.  and  7s.,  and 
toAvards  the  end  of  their  time  9s.  a  Aveek,  There  Avas 
still  such  a  demand  for  machinists  in  that  trade  in  the 
district,  that  they  could  only  be  got  on  these  terms;  in 
some  places  they  Avere  apjii'cnticcd  to  the  managei's 
of  the  room  ;  that  he  thought  a  practice  open  to  abuse, 
if  the  manager  Avere  disposed  to  be  tyrannical. 

Each  machine  Avould  keep  about  five  employed,  in- 
cluding the  machinist  ;  all  were  paid  by  the  day, 
machinists  earning  9s.,  12s,  and  even  18s.  a  Aveek. 


The  hours  had  been  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  they 
noAV  left  off  at  6-40,  having  their  tea  at  homo  after- 
wards, instead  of  taking  20  minutes  out  of  their  time  on 
the  premises.  For  about  one  month  of  the  12  they 
might  make  a  quarter  day  overtime,  or,  in  other 
AA^ords,  AA'ork  till  9  p.m.,  but  if  they  Avere  pressed,  extra 
hands  were  taken  on.  As  light  Avas  essential  for  the 
Avork,  there  were  sure  to  be  Avindows  eiiough  in  any 
boot  factory  ;  when  gas  was  needed,  they  reversed 
every  other  machine,  so  as  to  have  one  jet  between  tAvo. 
The  premises  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  white- 
Avashed  every  summer  ;  at  one  side  of  the  room  there 
wsis  a  skylight  at  the  top  of  a  kind  of  shaft,  which 
could  be  opened  Avithout  causing  draughts.  He  Avas 
fully  satisfied  that  girls  Avho  Avorked  machines  were 
far  better  off  and  more  healthy  than  binders  used  to 
be  ;  as  they  Avere  able  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves 
better,  and  Avere  obliged  to  come  to  the  factory,  and  so 
have  exercise,  instead  of  sitting  all  day  at  AVork  at  home. 


366.   Mr.  Derham,  JNelson  Street. 


Stilted  that  the  hours  observed  by  the  females  em- 
ployed in  their  boot  and  shoe  factory  are  from  8.15  a.m. 
to  6.30  p.m.  with  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  the  overtime 
never  exceeded  a  quarter  day  or  tA\'0  hours,  and  Avas 
not  frequent.  About  150  females  Avere  on  the  premises, 
half  of  Avhom  Avere  machinists  ;  these  Avere  appren- 


ticed at  14  or  16  years  old  ;  there  were  some  few 
younger  ones  who  helped  some  of  the  machinists  by 
tacking  and  preparing  the  Avork.  Many  persons  also 
Avorked  at  their  OAvn  homes  for  Messrs.  Derham, 
havino;  one  or  tAvo  machines  of  their  oAvn. 


367.   Mr.  Waterman,  Rupert  Street. 


Conducted  me  over  his  boot  and  shoe  factory,  a  ncAV 
building  Avhich  seemed  to  be  in  all  respects  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Avork- 
people.  I  found  about  80  females,  one-third  of  Avhom 
Avere  machinists,  employed  in  one  lofty,  spacious,  and 
Avell  ventilated  room  at  the  top  of  the  premises.  The 
hours  were  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Avith  an  hour  for 
dinner,  to  which  they  Avent  home,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  tea,  which  was  taken  on  the  premises. 
Occasionally,  for  about  three  weeks  in  May,  and  for  a 
rather  shorter  time  in  the  autumn  work  would  be 
continued  till  8  p.m.  They  could  take  on  a  few  more 
hands  if  necessary,  but  Mr.  Waterman  considered  that 


work  beyond  the  12  hours  would  not  be  useful,  as 
they  Avould  become  fatigued,  and  unable  to  work  either 
fast  or  Avell.  All  Avere  on  pieccAvork  ;  Avork  Avas  given 
out,  but  all,  thatwas  machined,  Avas  also  finished,  on  the 
premises.  Each  machine  Avas  reckoned  to  employ 
three  j^ersons,  including  the  machinist.  Mr.  Water- 
man thought  the  tendency  now  Avas  rather  to  give 
Avork  out,  than  to  build  additional  Avork-rooms  or 
factories,  and  that  he  should  adopt  that  course,  Avhen- 
ever  a  pressiire  arose,  requiring  ihe  Avork  of  more 
persons  than  could  be  conveniently  accommodated  on 
the  premises. 


I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this  name. 
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368.  Mr.  Blight,  Frankfort  Lane,  Plymouth. 


I  have  four  or  live  machines,  but  several  in  this  town, 
and  in  Devonport  have  more  than  I ;  for  much  of  the 
work  I  still  think  hand  work  best.  All  my  hand 
workers  live  out.    I  employ  50  or  60  of  them. 

They  like  home  work  best,  because  they  are  inde- 
pendent, even  though  they  do  not  earn  half  as  much 
as  they  Avould,  if  they  worked  on  the  premises,  and  were 
paid  by  the  day.  The  machinists  are  all  paid  by  the 
day;  one  has  as  much  as  10s.,  the  younger  ones  4s.  or  5s. ; 
they  are  about  14  years  old.  Those  who  work  at  home 
are  paid  by  the  piece  ;  if  they  do  two  pairs  a  day  they 
will  earn  3s.  a  week  ;  a  fast  worker  can  do  six  pairs  a 


day,  that  is  9s.  a  week.  One  woman  has  earned  in 
the  summer  as  much  as  11.  a  week,  that  was  by  work- 
ing from  4  a.m.  to  dusk  ;  she  had  no  need  to  work  so 
hard,  for  she  had  her  husband's  half-pay,  and  no  chil- 
dren. It  all  went  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday;  she 
often  came  to  me  for  an  advance  to  ])aj  her  rent. 

I  do  not  take  apprentices  ;  if  they  know  the  trade, 
they  can  learn  the  use  of  the  machine  in  a  fortnight. 
All  go  home  to  dinner  and  to  tea ;  they  have  an  hour 
for  dinner,  but  take  an  hour  and  a  half  more  often. 
The  usual  hours  are  from  8.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and 
are  not  ever  exceeded. 


Boot  and  Shoe- 
makers. 

Pl3rmouth. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 


Mr.  H.  Willis,  Copenhagen  Street,  Worcester. 


machinist  was 
prenticed  for 
received  3s.  a 


369.  The  foreman  conducted  me  over  the  premises, 
and  gave  me  the  following  information,  which  I 
verified  for  the  most  part  by  my  own  enquiries. 

Between  70  and  80  females  were  employed  on  the 
premises  very  few  being  under  13  ;  the  youngest 
12  years  old.  Machinists  were  ap- 
six  months,  during  that  time  they 
week  ;  after  it  their  earnings  varied 
with  their  capacity,  one  at  the  end  of  three  months 
after  her  time  was  out,  was  earning  9s.,  another, 
who  had  been  three  months  longer,  earned  only  6s. 
a  week,  some  machinists  had  lis.  a  week;  they 
always  began  with  some  light  work,  such  as  running 
the  Aveb  for  the  loop  on  to  the  lining.  Others  were 
taught  fitting  only,  and  learned  to  "skive"  or  thin 
the  edges  of  the  upper  leather  with  a  sharp  knife 
so  as  to  allow  of  being  turned  in  round  the  spring  ; 


their  other  implements  are  paste,  a  square  block, 
and  a  small  metal  hammer,  with  which  they  fix  the 
material  for  the  machine  to  stitch.  Some  of  the 
younger  ones  had  merely  to  tie  up  the  threads  left 
by  the  machinists.  The  hours  for  all  are  from  8  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  for  one  week  in 
the  last  year  they  had  stayed  till  9  p.m. ;  but  that  was 
very  exceptional,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  foreman, 
unsatisfactory  also,  as  the  girls  got  tired,  and  did  not 
work  so  Avell.    Some  could  read  only  a  very  little. 


370.  At  Mr.  Wall's  boot  factory  about  40  females 
were  employed,  four  of  whom  were  12  or  13.  The 
youngest  was  the  foreman's  daughter,  a  girl  only 
10  years  old  ;  she  was  working  a  machine.  Their 
hours  were  from  8.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner. 


Worcester. 


GLOVEES,  London. 
At  Messrs.  Morley's,  Wood  Street. 


Glovers. 


London. 


371.  3Ir.  Bridge. — I  have  the  management  of  Avhat 
you  call  the  stuff  glove  department ;  the  trade  name 
is  "  fabric,"  as  distinguished  from  lather.  The  course 
of  business  is  the  same  with  the  other  large  glove 
houses,  Messrs.  Dent,  Fownes,  and  Foster,  Porter  and 
Co.,  as  with  us. 

The  material  is  sent  in  the  piece  from  London  to 
the  agent  in  some  central  place  in  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  Worcestershire,  as  the  case  may  be.  On 
his  premises  a  few  men  are  employed  to  cut  out,  and 
then  the  various  parts  of  the  glove  are  given  out  to  be 
sewn  together.  The  people  who  do  that,  are  wives 
•and  daughters  of  agricultural  labourers  scattered 
throughout  the  neighbourhig  country.  It  is  purely 
domestic  woi'k  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a 
woman  getting  ten  or  a  dozen  people  to  do  the  work, 
which  she  has  received  from  the  agent  there.  If  they 
live  near,  they  bring  in  their  work  as  it  is  finished,  if 
far  off,  probably  some  one  goes  round  once  a  fortnight, 
and  collects  all  that  is  ready,  bringing  it  in  for  a  small 


per-centage.  The  girls  are  taught  by  their  mothers  ; 
a  girl  of  14  becomes  very  useful,  at  16  or  so  a  girl 
will  often  earn  as  much  as  her  mother,  or  even  more, 
because  she  will  not  be  occupied  with  household 
matters  so  much.  There  are  whole  villages  of  born 
glove-makers  ;  it  is  quite  an  hereditary  talent,  and 
families  generation  after  generation  are  celebrated  for 
their  peculiar  skill. 

We  have  had  as  many  as  6,000  names  on  our  books 
of  persons  employed  in  this  manufacture  by  us  in  one 
year  ;  not,  of  course,  all  at  one  time,  but  counting  all, 
whether  regularly  or  irregularly  emjiloyed.  About 
70,000  dozen  a  year  are  cut  for  us. 

[Mr.  Pritchard,  the  manager  of  the  leather 
glove  department  at  Messrs.  Morley's,  im- 
formed  me  that  that  branch  of  glove  making 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  districts,  and  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  "  fabric  "  glove-making 
described  by  the  last  witness.] 


Yeovil. 


372.  3Ir.  Cleal.—I  have  had  four  or  five  girls  at  a 
time  to  teach  ;  some  have  been  9  and  8  years  old.  I 
used  to  give  them  out  their  day's  work,  when  they 
came,  and  Avhen  they  had  done  it,  they  might  go  ;  they 
used  to  come  early,  by  6  o'clock,  often  and  stay  till  7  or 
8  p.m.  One  of  them  would  come  sometimes  at  half- 
past  4  and  5  a.m.,  and  we  had  hard  work  to  get  her 
away  at  8  p.m.,  she  would  often  be  later.  She  died 
quite  young  ;  we  were  all  very  fond  of  her,  and  she  of 
us.  She  was  a  very  great  exception,  she  was  always 
for  being  at  her  work,  and  could  not  sleep  at  night 
for  wanting  to  be  here,  her  mother  said.  I  am  afraid 
her  work,  and  her  being  such  a  quick  nervous  sort  of 
child,  must  have  brought  her  to  her  grave  ;  but  no 
doubt  many  suffer  v^ry  much  from  working  so  long, 
when  they  are  quite  young  ;  my  own  girl  there  has 
suffered  very  much. 

I  should  be  glad  enough  for  none  of  them  to  Avork 
longer  than  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  that  is  quite  long 
enough,  and  I  believe  that  we  could  get  through  all 
that  is  wanted  in  those  hours.    So  many  are  obliged 

Y 


to  work  half  the  night,  and  all  night  too  sometimes, 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  because  they  waste  two  or 
three  days  at  the  beginning.  I  woidd  never  allow  of 
their  "  slack  Mondays." 

The  children  go  very  little  to  any  scliool,  they  cer- 
tainly don't  know  much.  I  used  to  pay  some  2s.  6d. 
and  3s,  a  week,  the  little  ones  would  have  Is.  6d. 
and  2s. 

373.  M.  A.  Cleal  (daughter  of  last  witness). — I 
began  at  sewing  gloves,  before  I  was  9  ;  I  was  Avith 
four  or  five  others  under  a  mistress,  she  was  very 
kind,  but  my  health  quite  broke  doAvn  Avith  it  ;  Ave 
used  to  AA^ork  from  6  a.m.  to  8  and  9  p.m.  She  Avas 
very  punctual,  and  "if  Ave  Avere  not  there  at  6,  she 
Avould  not  let  us  come  in,  and  so  avo  used  to  lose  a 
quarter  of  a  day.  The  engine  hurt  me  very  much  ; 
my  side  used  to  hurt  me,  and  my  eyes  Avere  AA^eakened, 
sometimes  I  couldn't  sec. 

We  used  to  have  aii  hour  to  go  home  for  dinner, 
and  half  an  hoar  for  our  l)re;ikiast,  and  I'or  our  tea  ; 
Ave  took  them  Avith  us,  and  had  them  in  the  garden. 


Yeovil. 
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Glovers.      I  left  her  at  15  years  old  ;  I  only  got  Is.  3d.  a  week 
7        then.  I  could  get  much  more  at  home  working  for 
Yeovi^l.       myself ;  for  a  long  time  after  I  had  learned  I  was  oaid 
Mr.H.wrLord.  o^ly  9c?.  a  week. 

  Many  go  to  a  mistress  as  young  as  1  did,  and 

begin  with  their  mothers  at  8  and  7  years  old.  I 
know  one  now,  a  mei'e  doll  of  a  child,  whom  they 
set  upon  a  stool  at  the  engine  ;  I  am  sure  it  is  very 
bad  for  her.  Many  of  them  know  their  letters 
and  no  more,  very  few  go  to  night  school.  I  should 
like  to  go  now,  but  I  must  not  risk  the  night  air,  the 
doctor  says  ;  besides  it  is  hardly  respectable  for  a 
girl  to  be  out  in  Yeovil  in  the  evening.  That  makes 
it  difficult  to  get  any  exercise  at  all,  when  you  have 
to  be  at  work  all  day. 


374.  Mrs.  Butcher. — My  married  daughter  Emily 
began  to  sew  at  6  years  old,  she  is  21  now.  She  went 
to  a  mistress  to  be  taught  ;  after  a  month  she  could 
do  her  work  well  ;  she  stayed  there  till  she  was  about 
14  ;  then  she  used  to  bring  her  work  home,  for  she 
could  get  much  more  by  working  for  herself.  I  used 
to  take  45.  6c?.  and  5s.  a  Aveek  for  her,  but  she  only 
had  Is.  6d.,  when  she  worked  for  a  mistress.  She  used 
to  work  about  from  6.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  for  her  ;  at 
home  she  often  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  12  at  night  ;  that 
was  to  please  herself  ;  but  she  was  kept  much  closer 
to,  it,  where  she  was  before  ;  there  were  several  there, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  their  life  was  worth  to  look 
up,  if  any  one  happened  to  come  in.  She  is  very 
delicate  now  ;  her  health  has  suffered  no  doubt  from 
the  hours  of  work  ;  her  eyes  have  become  quite 
weak  ;  that  is  with  having  to  look  so  long  at  the 
bright  brass  of  the  engine.  I  have  brought  my 
younger  ones  up  to  service,  for  I  think  that  is  much 
better  for  their  health  than  "glovey  ;"  but  I  shall  teach 
them  glovey  too,  that  they  may  have  that  to  fall  back 
on.  I  don't  think  so  many  are  put  out  to  learn  now 
as  used  to  be  ;  more  mothers  can  teach  it.  Those  who 
do  go  out,  work  about  as  long  as  she  used  to,  but  I 
don't  think  they  begin  so  young  now  ;  not  many 
begin  before  8  years  old  ;  one  reason  is  that  schools 
are  so  much  cheaper.  They  used  to  cost  3c?.  or  4d.  a 
week  ;  but  I  wish  they  could  have  more  schooling 
than  they  do,  even  now.  There  is  one  of  mine  I  have 
kept  at  school,  till  she  is  near  9,  and  I  shall  try  to 
keep  her  there  for  another  year,  but  I  don't  know 
how  the  work  will  go  ;  it  must  depend  on  that.  We 
used  to  have  pads,  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  they  all  use 
those  engines  for  pointing  and  sewing  now. 


375.  Mrs.  Tompkins. — I  have  10  children  living, 
and  four  of  them  are  younger  than  that  one  at  the 
engine  ;  she  is  9,  and  has  been  two  or  three  years 
at  it ;  she  has  worked  all  night  before  now,  and  from 
6  or  7  a.m.  to  11  and  12  at  night  in  the  same  week. 
They  do  suffer  in  health,  and  get  very  little  schooling  ; 
they  only  go  on  Sundays  ;  I  can't  say  much  about 
the  reading.  If  the  Queen  was  to  tell  me  that  I 
must  send  all  my  children  to  school,  I  should  just 
ask  her  to  take  one  or  two  of  them  olF  my  hands 
altogether,  and  be  glad  if  she  would. 

[This  last  sentence  was  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  by  the  manufacturer,  for  whom  she 
worked,  and  who  appeared  very  strongly 
opposed  to  any  interference. 

Another  daughter,  a  girl  of  nearly  18,  told 

Messrs. 

379.  The  Messrs.  Whitby,  jun.,  who  conducted 
me  over  their  premises,  and  showed  me  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  hides  as  w'ell  as  of  cutting  and 
finishing  the  gloves,  informed  me  that  about  50  men 
and  30  boys  worked  on  their  premises,  those  being 
reckoned  boys  from  10  or  11  up  to  18.  They  had  one 
under  9  who  was  "  putting  up,"  and  an  errand  boy  of 
about  10,  but  intended  having  none  in  the  counting 
room  for  the  future  under  1 1  ;  these  were  paid  by  time, 
and  employed  from  8  to  8  in  winter,  and  from  7  a.m. 


me  she  had  worked  all  night  twice  in  a 
week  last  winter,] 

376.  Mrs.  Gill. — My  girl  is  near  1 1 ;  she  has  not 
been  long  at  it  ;  they  do  begin  at  8  or  9  years  old 
often  ;  they  don't  work  above  12  hours  a  day  at 
home.  If  we  are  pressed,  they  are  longer  perhaps  ; 
we  do  often  get  pressed  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  we 
don't  always  work  on -Monday  or  Tuesday  much. 
They  will  have  to  work  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ^t  the 
end  of  the  week  ;  they  can't  get  much  to  school  at 
any  time  ;  14  hours  a  day  is  too  much  for  the  little 
ones.    Well,  for  a  girl  of  11  too,  it  is  too  long. 

[I  am  not  sure  of  the  name  of  the  last  witness  ; 
she  gave  her  evidence  reluctantly.] 

377.  Mary  Ann  Smith.- --When  I  was  8  years  old, 
I  often  worked  from  4.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  that  was  12 
years  ago  ;  my  health  has  suffered  much  from  the 
work  ;  they  still  begin  as  young  as  that  sometimes  ; 
that  little  girl  who  works  for  me,  is  between  7  and  8 
years  old.  I  think  none  ought  to  begin  befoi-e  they 
are  11  or  12.  Some  of  the  little  ones  perhaps  work 
only  for  a  few  hours  at  home  ;  but  if  they  go  out 
they  are  tasked. 

[The  child,  to  whom  this  witness  referred,  told 
me  that  she  usually  worked  from  9  a.m.  to 
dusk  ;  her  work  had  been  "  taken  in "  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  when  I  saw  her 
(3.30  p.m),  so  she  was  cleaning  the  knives 
to  fill  up  her  day.] 

378.  Mr.  Seaward. — I  finish  gloves  ;  that  consists 
chiefly  in  what  is  called  ironing  ;  in  most  places  iron 
hands  are  still  used  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  fire 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  they  have  to  be  con- 
stantly running,  to  heat  their  iron  ;  that  is  fatiguing  ; 
young  women  of  17  or  so  do  that.  I  have  a  plan  of 
my  own  for  heating  the  hand  with  steam-pipes  from 
a  boiler  outside  ;  the  hands  are  hollow,  and  screw  on 
to  the  end  of  the  pipes,  which  pass  up  through  the 
table,  so  that  they  can  sit  or  stand  to  the  work  as 
they  like,  and  have  not  that  continual  running  about, 
besides  avoiding  the  additional  heat  from  the  fire 
being  in  the  room.  There  is  always  a  steam  from  the 
leather.  The  ironing  room  should  be  lofty  and  well 
ventilated  ;  fresh  air  is  essential.  The  glove,  while  on 
the  hand,  is  rubbed  with  French  chalk,  but  only  a 
very  little  is  used. 

I  employ  9  or  10  ;  some  are  my  own  children,  four 
or  five  are  boys  from  11  or  12  years  old.  As  a  rule, 
boys  are  not  employed  in  any  factories  here  under 
10;  you  may  find  one  or  two  younger  here  and  there, 
but  most  are  about  11:1  take  none  under  11.  That 
boy,  who  is  younger,  has  been  only  a  month  here  ; 
his  mother  jiressed  me  to  take  him,  saying  that 
he  would  be  in  the  streets,  and  not  at  school,  if  I  did 
not.  He  certainly  should  be  at  school,  but  he  is 
better  here  than  in  the  streets. 

[This  boy  did  not  know  his  letters. — H.W.L.] 

I  don't  think  the  young  boys  usually  stay  as  late 
as  the  men  do  in  the  factories  here  ;  from  8  a.m.  or 
even  9  to  8  p.m.  is  seldom  exceeded.  I  should  say 
there  are  50  or  60  boys  under  12  employed  at  the 
different  factories  and  finishing  places  in  Yeovil. 

Mine  have  very  good  health  ;  those  two  girls  have 
been  with  me  for  12  years,  and  have  neither  been  ill 
for  a  day. 

Whitby. 

to  7  or  8  in  summer  ;  they  were  sometimes  an  hour 
or  more  later  in  this  department  on  Saturday  night, 
as  the  packing  and  other  final  processes  are  done 
there.  In  the  cutting  shop  boy^  were  aj^prenticed  at 
14,  usually  after  having  passed  through  the  counting 
rooms  ;  here  they  might  sometimes  work  from  6  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  at  the  end  of  the  week,  on  Friday  and 
possibly  Thursday  ;  they  left  off  at  1  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day. The  apprentices  were  to  be  paid  under  their 
indentures  2s.  a  week  at  14,  and  to  be  I'aised  6d.  a 
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year  till  21.  A  habit  had,  however,  grown  up  of 
o-iving  them  journey  work  at  18,  if  they  were  able  to 
do  it  properly,  on  the  terms  of  their  paying  out  of 
their  weekly  earnings  6s.  to  their  masters,  and  keep- 
ing the  rest  themselves  ;  in  the  next,  the  sixth  year, 
they  paid  5s.  6d.,  and  in  the  last  5s.,  so  that  an 
apprentice  might  be  in  the  receipt  of  considerable 
wages. 

In  the  paring  room  Messrs.  Whitby  exercised  no 
control  ;  the  men  brought  whom  they  chose  to  help 
them,  most  being  lads  of  15  or  16  ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  12  helping  his  father,  and  another  only 
10,  a  fresh  hand  ;  this  child  could  not  read.  Their 
usual  hours  were  from  7  a.m.  to  7  or  8  p.m.,  and  they 
left  off  at  4  p.m.  on  Saturday. 


Glovers. 


Yeovil. 


In  speaking  of  the  age  of  the  younger  ones,  Mr. 
Whitby  told  me  that  the  father  of  one  boy,  who  was 
put  into  the  counting  room  at  10  years  old,  earned  \l. 
and  sometimes  23s.  a  week.    Several  young  women  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

were  employed  at  the  sewing  machine,  but  were  16  or  , 

17  years  old  and  upwards  ;  one  little  girl  of  10,  who  c. 
was  helping  a  machinist,  could  only  read  letter  by 
letter. 

Mr.  Whitby  stated  that  no  attemjit  had  as  yet 
been  made  in  country  places,  to  collect  into  one  build- 
ing the  women  and  girls  who  usually  took  their 
work  home  to  sew,  but  he  thought  that  such  a  system 
Avould  have  great  advantages  both  for  them  and  the 
employer,  and  was  very  likely  to  be  adopted  before 
long,  as  the  tendency  was  certainly  in  that  direction,  -  , 


Messes.  Bide  &  Hill. 


380.  Mr.  Hill  informed  me  that  the  hour  of  leaving 
work  for  the  women  and  boys,  who  worked  on  their 
premises,  was  8  p.m.  ;  they  came  at  8,  7,  or  6  a.m., 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  men 
often  stayed  till  10  p.m.,  and  the  women  would 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  if  they  wished  it,  but  they 
never  did.  When  they  did  not  come  till  8  a.m.  they 
had  breakfast  before  they  came.    He  considered  that 


girls  of  7  and  8  were  too  young  to  work  at  the 
engine  ;  at  the  same  time  the  chief  source  of  injury 
to  the  health  was  the  continual  stooping,  which  might 
always  be  avoided  by  altering  the  height,  either  of 
the  stool,  or  of  the  engine  itself.  He  had  heard  of 
some  women,  to  whom  children  were  put  out  to  learn, 
having  8  or  10  at  a  time  ;  the  usual  plan  was  to 
"  task  "  them  with  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  day. 


381.  Two  girls,  who  were  tambouring  in  a 
cottage  close  to  Mr.  Hill's,  told  me  that  they 
had  begun  to  point  at  14,  and  had  found  the 
stooping  hurt  their  chest;  they  knew  of 
children  of  7  and  8  who  did  so,  and  thought 
it  very  bad  for  such  young  ones. — H.W.L. 

382.  Mr.  E.  Raymond,  who  explained  to  me  the 
process  of  shaping  out  the  gloves  by  means  of  the  web, 
employed  6  or  8  boys  of  ages  from  about  11  to  14 
in  various  light  work,  such  as  "  turning  in  "  or  rolling 
up  the  material,  when  stamped  out,  into  packets  for 
those  who  fetched  the  gloves  to  be  sewn  at  home  ; 
in  putting  studs  in,  or  punching  out  thumbs,  by  means 
of  a  hand-press,  boxing,  &c.  They  went  to  night 
school' ;  all  could  read,  and  seemed  healthy. 

383.  Mr.  Tucker,  a  resident  magistrate,  who  had  for 
20  years  been  greatly  interested  in  the  education  and 
employment  of  children  in  Yeovil,  Avas  convinced 
that  tha greatest  benefit  would  result  from  an  adop- 
tion of  the  half-time  system,  and  a  general  extension 
of  the  Factory  Acts  to  Yeovil  and  similar  places,  and 
felt  sure  that  no  manufacturer  would  object  after  two 
years'  experience  of  the  working  of  it. 


Number  in  attendance  at  the  Girls'  National 
Sch'ools,  Yeovil. 


Age  -  - 

Under  7. 

7-8. 

8-9. 

9-10. 

Over  10. 

Old  Church  - 

66 

12 

16 

13 

9 

Trinity  - 

84 

22 

12 

5 

3 

150 

34 

28 

18 

12 

384.  The  mistress  of  the  Old  Church  Schools 
informed  me  that  of  the  nine  girls  over  10  years  of  age 
only  two  were  children  of  parents  connected  with  the 
glove  trade.  She  stated  that  the  attendance  of  those, 
who  came  at  all,  was  very  irregular,  as  they  frequently 
stayed  at  home  to  nurse  for  their  mother,  who  wanted 
all  her  time  for  gloving.  She  had  found  it  very 
difficult  even  to  get  a  class  together  of  the  requisite 
standard  for  any  examination  by  the  Government 
inspector. 

385.  The  mistress  of  the  Trinity  Schools,  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  little  more  than  a  year, 
told  me  that  in  the  past  year  11  girls  under  7,  and  19 
between  7  and  10  or  1 1  years  old,  had  left  to  go  to  woi'k, 
either  nursing  or  gloving,  in  most  cases  the  latter.  For 
the  first  half  year  12  older  girls  between  12  and  14  years 


of  age  had  come  for  half  the  day,  being  employed  at 
gloving  or  nursing  at  home  for  the  remainder  ;  they, 
however,  had  not  stayed,  some  leaving  because  they 
had  too  much  Avork  at  home,  the  rest,  because  all  the 
other  girls  were  so  much  younger,  that  they  did  not 
like  it.  They  could  only  read  imperfectly,  and  not 
one  could  write. 

She  sometimes  took  a  class  at  the  Sunday  school, 
and  found  very  many  wholly  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
facts  of  Scripture  history.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  teach  to  read,  and  even  to  spell,  at  the  Sunday 
school.  She  had  previously  been  a  mistress  of  a 
village  school  J  near  Stroud,  where  several  of  the 
scholars  were  lialf-timers  from  the  silk  mills,  and 
"  only  wished  that  such  a  system  was  in  operation 

at  Yeovil." 


386.  The  master  of  the  boys'  National  School 
stated  that  he  considered  the  half-time  system  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  place  ;  he  found  that  when, 
as  Avas  sometimes  the  case,  boys  came  to  the  National 
school  from  dames'  schools  at  9  or  10  years  old,  they 
knew  no  more  than  their  letters,  and  could  not  form  a 
letter,  or  a  figure,  in  writing.  He  observed  that  the 
attendance  at  school  Avas  always  largest,  Avhen  work 
was  said  to  be  slack,  and  that  the  majority  of  parents 
took  them  to  AVork  as  soon  as  they  could  earn  any- 
thing, or  help  them  in  any  way  ;  from  his  experience 
of  agricultural  labourers  he  thought  they  were  much 
more  ready  to  make  little  sacrifices,  in  order" to  keep 
their  children  at  school,  or  to  send  them  there,  than 
parents  in  manufacturing  districts. 

He  gave  me  the  following  average  of  ages  in  the 
school  classes,  stating  .that  it  Avas  far  below  the 
average  in  other  neighbouring  places  where  glove 
making  was  not  practised,  such  as  Sherbourne,  where 
the  average  age  of  the  first  class  was  1 3. 

In  the  1  st  class  37  boys  of  average  age  1 0 
2d     „    38  „  8-9 

3d     „    48  „  over  7 

There  were  six  infants,  but  the  majority  of  the  infant 
boys,  rl8,  had,  under  a  ncAv  arrangement,  been 
transferred  to  the  Trinity  girls'  school.  He  informed 
me  that  there  were  not  above  200  boys  attending  all 
the  schools  of  a  public  character  in  the  town. 

387.  A  gentleman,  who  has  resided  for  several  years 
in  Yeovil,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  connexion 
with  the  night  schools  and  Sunday  schools  of  the 
place,  informed  me  that  70  or  80  boys  from  10  to  16 
years  of  age  attended  night  schools,  Avliich  Avere  held 
three  times  a  Aveek  from  8  p.m.  to  9.30  ;  it  was 
found  necessary  to  admit  them  so  young,  as  many 
were  desirous  of  learning,  but  had  no  other  oppor- 
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tunity.  In  some  cases  the  glove  masters  paid  for  the 
boys,  in  others  they  paid  2d.  a  week  themselves  ; 
some  great  boys  of  15  and  16  were  unable  to  read. 

There  Avas  also  a  night  school  for  girls  from  6  to 
8  twice  a  week  ;  but  only  about  20  attended,  and 
they  were  15  or  16  years  old.  About  1,400  of  both 
sexes  attended  Sunday  schools  of  all  denominations 
in  the  town. 

He  considered  the  morals  of  the  older  gloving 
girls  to  be  exceedingly  low,  and  stated  that  love  of 
dress,  and  drink,  and  late  hours  of  Avork,  in  the 
factory  or  at  home,  produced  in  the  two  sexes  most 
lamentable  results. 

388.  Several  gentlemen  among  the   clergy,  the 


medical  practitioners,  and  magistrates,  used  similar 
language;  one  stated  that  girls  of  14  were  com- 
monly to  be  found  on  the  streets,  and  that  some 
were  even  younger.  The  amount  of  money  spent 
on  dress  was  said  to  be  incredible.  I  was  told 
that  girls  would  frequently  sit  Avithout  any  gown  on, 
gloving  at  home  all  the  day,  and  put  on  a  silk  dress 
for  the  hour's  Avalk  at  night,  or  on  Sunday.  Both 
boys  and  girls  Avere  stated  to  become  at  an  early 
age  quite  independent  of  parental  control.  Many 
who  Avere  scarcely  more  than  childi'en  Avould  pay 
their  parents  so  much  a  week  for  boarding  and 
lodging  them,  and  spend  the  rest  on  dress  or  amuse- 
ments. 


389.  Mr.  Southcombe,  Stoke. 


In  this  village  of  1,400  inhabitants,  we  are  in 
a  very  sad  state  for  the  want  of  proper  means  of 
educating  the  children.  There  is  no  national  school ; 
a  man  and  his  wife  are  paid  by  myself  and  a  feAV 
others  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  day  school  for  boys;  they 
have  a  night  school  too,  at  Avhich  eight  or  ten  boys 
attend  ;  but  the  girls  are  wholly  neglected,  except 
on  Sunday  ;  we  have  one  Sunday  school,  which  is 
Wesleyan. 

The  girls  are  not  AvhoUy  ignorant,  however.  I 
employ  44  females,  Avhose  ages  vary  from  12  to  23  ; 
most  of  them  can  write  their  names,  and  all  can  read 
a  little,  but  there  I  fear  it  stops.  There  are  some 
old  Avomen  who  keep  dame's  schools,  with  four  or  five 
Qhildren  at  a  time  ;  they  just  teach  them  their  letters. 

We  manufacture  only  the  cloth  or  "  fabric  "  glove, 
but  the  process,  so  far  as  the  cutting  out  and  sewing- 
are  concerned,  is  in  effect  much  the  same  as  with  the 
leather  glove,  except  that  we  make  more  use  of  the 
sewing  machines  ;  most  of  those  Avho  Avork  on  my 
premises  use  those  machines.  Many  of  them  have 
begun  work  Avith  me  at  1 1  years  of  age,  some  have  even 
used  the  sewing  machine  at  that  age.  Their  health  has 
not  suffered  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  in  theae  four  years,  for 
which  we  have  had  a  sick  club,  Ave  have  paid  out 
only  185.;  the  doctor  has  apart  of  the  subscription, 
and  the  rest  is  divided  at  Christmas  among  the  mem- 
bers ;  each  pays  Is.  a  month. 

I  find  I  have  only  tAvo  girls  under  13,  and  only  tAVO 
over  23 ;  they  marry  young,  and  then  leave  the 
factory,  and  take  out  the  sewing,  or  rather  the 
pointing,  to  be  done  at  home.  We  send  our  gloves  to  be 
seAvn  as  far  nearly  as  Salisbury  in  one  direction,  and 
Exeter  in  the  other.  Between  the  ages  of  13  and  18 
I  have  20  girls.  There  are  only  20  males  altogether 
in  my  factory,  and  the  three  youngest  are  boys  from 
14  to  16  years  old. 

We  begin  Avork  noAv  (March)  at  7  a.m.,  in  winter 
at  8  a.m.,  and  in  summer  at  6.30  a.m.;  they  leave  at 
8  p.m.  ali  the  year  round.  When  they  come  at  8  they 
have  breakfast  first  ;  they  have  an  hour  for  each 
meal,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  ;  it  Avould  be  much 
better,  if  they  could  be  made  to  leave  off  always  at 


6  p.m.  and  go  to  evening  school  ;  we  might  save 
part  of  the  time  by  giving  only  half  an  hour  for  their 
breakfast  and  tea,  but  the  remedy  for  us  employers, 
if  the  hours  Avere  limited,  is  at  our  fingers'  ends,  so  to 
speak  ;  we  could  employ  a  few  more,  a  tenth  or  a 
twelfth  more  would  make  up  any  time  so  lost. 

They  are  paid  by  the  piece,  but  the  earnings  of 
machinists  and  all  vary  very  much  ;  one  will  earn  5s. 
and  another  10s.  in  a  Aveek.  As  to  the  machines  tlie 
fact  is  that  the  number  of  stitches  they  put  in  could 
never  be  done  by  the  hand. 

Those  who  Avork  at  home  begin  very  young,  some 
at  8  years  old.  The  Avomen  are  glovers  all  their  lives, 
so,  Avhen  they  become  mothers,  they  teach  their  children 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  we  canhaA'e  no  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  persons,  who  make  the  gloves  Ave  give 
out,  nor  their  age,  nor  anything  about  them  ;  the 
gloves  are  distributed  by  those,  Avho  have  them  from 
us,  throughout  the  country  for  30  miles  round.  The 
younger  children  usually  nurse  the  baby,  so  as  to  let 
the  mother  do  her  own  gloving  AVork  at  home. 

390.  E.  Walters. — Am  21,  have  Avorked  10  years 
for  Mr.  Southcombe  ;  used  to  "  pointy  "  at  home  ; 
began  that  at  7  years  old,  often  wox'ked  from  6  or 

7  a.m.  to  8  or  9  p.m.;  was  very  tired  indeed,  but  had 
no  father,  so  Avas  obliged  to  work  hard.  The  children 
don't  begin  much  before  they  are  9  years  old  usually. 

391.  Jane  Caller. — Am  18,  have  been  7  years  here  ; 
have  ahvays  Avorked  a  sewing  machine,  never  found 
any  harm  come  of  it.  Have  worked  in  summer  from 
6-30  or  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  but  never  got  ver^  tired. 
Have  very  good  health.  There  are  no  glovey  schools 
here,  all  learn  at  home. 


392.  [The  master  of  the  Wesleyan  school 
reckoned  the  number  of  children  at  170.  He 
said  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  any 
older  ones  capable  of  acting  as  pupil-teach- 
ers, the  younger  ones  very  soon  knew  quite 
as  much  as  those  from  15  to  17  years  of  age. 
— H.W.L.] 


Worcester. 
Messrs.  Dent,  Allcroft,  &  Co. 


393.  Mr.  Ladler,  Manager. — We  employ  about  40 
females  upon  our  OAvn  premises  ;  12  or  14  of  them 
use  sewing  machines  ;  their  age  varies  from  about 
17  to  24;  the  rest  prepare  or  finish  for  these,  they  are 
younger  ;  some  merely  draAVS  the  ends  of  the  thread 
through,  and  knot  them.  Our  rule  is  to  take  #one  for 
any  purpose  under  12,  but  it  is  impossible  to  adhere 
very  strictly  to  that,  for  parents,  Avho  Avish  their 
children  to  be  employed,  constantly  say  that  they  are 
of  that  age,  although  they  knoAV  that  they  are  not. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  boys,  Avhom  we  em- 
ploy, and  is  as  often  broken  through.  We  have  a 
night  school  of  our  own  for  them  ;  from  70  to  80 
attend  it;  but  there  are  manifest  objections  to  a  night 
school  for  the  other  sex.  We  also  make  it  a  rule  to 
take  no  boys,  Avho  have  not  been  to  school.  They  are 
more  trouble  than  they  are  Avorth  to  us,  if  they  can- 
not read  and  Avrite  a  little.      Our  employment  of 


females  on  the  premises  is  of  so  recent  date  that  Ave 
have  not  adopted  any  such  system  in  their  case  as  yet. 

Our  hours  now  (May)  are,  so  far  as  females  are 
concerned,  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. ;  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  breakfiist  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  an  hour 
for  dinner  at  1  p.m.  ;  they  haA-e  no  recognized  time 
for  tea.  Most  of  them  go  home  for  all  their  meals, 
but  some  have  tea  here.  For  four  or  fiA-e  winter  months 
Ave  do  not  begin  till  8  a.m.  ;  in  that  case  they  break- 
fast before  they  come.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
during  the  summ.er  our  doors  are  opened  at  6  a.m.  for 
five  minutes  to  alloAv  such  of  the  men  and  boys  as  are 
on  piece  work  to  come  an  hour  earlier,  if  they  please  ; 
but  that  does  not  apply  to  females. 

The  hour  of  closing,  7  p.m.,  is  always  the  same  for 
all  the  females  and  for  the  younger  boys,  Avho  have  a 
weekly  Avage.    Some  of  the  machinists  are  paid  a 
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weekly  wage,  others  by  the  piece  ;  10s.  6d.  or  lis. 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  in  either  case. 

The  sewing  machine  is  used  for  the  ornamental 
part  of  the  work  (wliether  thread,  cloth,  or  leather) 
on  the  back  and  wrist  ;  but  the  glove  is  "  made,"  that 
is,  sewn  together,  and  usually  "pointed"  also,  and 
topped  or  finished,  in  the  houses  of  the  workwomen. 
They  are  distributed  in  villages  for  20  miles  round 
Worcester  for  this  purpose,  and  are  even  sent  into  the 
south-west  counties,  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire, 
from  here. 

It  is  not  very  common  for  others  than  members  of 
the  family  to  be  employed  in  this  district  on  the  work, 
which  we  thus  distribute.  We  do  not  usually  give 
out  to  one  person  more  than  enough  to  employ  the 
members  of  an  ordinary  family  for  about  a  week.  The 
glove  is  returned  to  us,  and  re-distributed,  several 
times  before  it  is  complete  ;  for  it  is  commonly  "  made" 
in  one  place,  "pointed"  in  another,  and  "topped" 
in  a  third. 

We  have  no  process  of  ironing  for  finishing  our 
leather  gloves  ;  that  is  used  only  for  an  inferior 
article ;  we  do,  however,  use  the  iron  hand  in  a 
similar  way  for  our  thread  and  cloth  gloves,  and  have 
found  by  experience,  how  superior,  so  far  as  health 
and  comfort  are  concerned,  the  gas  stove  is  to  the 
oi'dinarj''  open  stove  which  we  formerly  had  ;  it  used 
to  make  the  room  so  hot  as  to  be  quite  unbearable. 


In  an  adjoining  house  a  considerable  number  of  Glorers. 

girls  and  young  women  are  employed,  not  by  us,  but   

by  a  person  who  takes  the  work  out  from  us,  in  Worcestei-. 

liointing  with  the  "frames"  or  "engines,"  and  welting  ll  w  lor 

the  tops  and  slits,  and  otherwise  finishing  the  glove,  _]  

after  it  comes  in  sewn  from  the  country.    Our  hours  ^ 
are  observed  there,  for  the  whole  block  of  buildings  is 
locked  up  by  our  doorkeeper  ;  in  other  respects  we 
do  not  control  them. 

394.  [Mr.  Ladler  conducted  me  over  all  the 
premises  used  by  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co. 
We  found  that  several  of  the  girls  had  com- 
menced working  there  at  11  years  of  age, 
and  one  or  two  at  10  ;  these  had  been 
brought  to  help  some  relatives.  One,  who 
was  10  years  old,  could  read  only  a  very 
little.  In  the  adjoining  house,  above  re- 
ferred to,  there  were  50  or  60  girls  and  young 
women ;  one  had  begun  at  8  to  sew  fasten- 
ings on,  and  several  at  9  or  10.  The  upper 
rooms  here  were  very  low  pitched  and  much 
overcrowded,  but  they  were  very  clean  ;  the 
part  of  the  building  in  which  those  worked, 
who  were  employed  directly  by  the  lirm, 
was  in  all  respects  unobjectionable. 


395.  I  also  visited  Mr.  Williams'  premises  in  Edgar 
Street,  where  16  girls  were  working,  their  ages  vary- 
ing from  12  to  24,  and  obtained  from  him,  and  from 
Mr.  Partington  (Messrs.  Groves  and  Partington)  the 
information  thatMessrs.Dent  and  Allcroft  were  excep- 
tional in  the  number  of  girls,  whom  they  employed  on 
their  own  premises,  it  being  still  very  rare  to  find 
more  than  10  or  12  in  one  place,  and  those  seldom  under 
12,  most  being  17  and  more.  One  or  two  girls  were 
only  11  ;  some  could  not  read.  The  love  of  dress 
among  the  girls  of  all  ages  was  generally  spoken  of 
as  excessive,  but  they  were  said  not  to  have  an  im- 
moral character.  The  hours  of  work  were  10  or  11 
at  most. 


396.  The  Bev.  3Ir.  Sarjeant,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  confirmed  these  statements  as  to  hours 
of  work,  age,  and  moral  character,  adding  that  com- 
plaints either  by  or  against  apprentices  were  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  He  also  considered  the  attendance  of 
schools  in  Worcester  to  be  good. 


397.  Mrs.  Williams,  Park  Terrace — I  and  my  little 
girl  are  making  boot  linings  now  ;  we  make  gloves, 
when  we  can  have  that  work  ;  she  is  just  10.  I  have 
kept  her  at  school  as  long  as  I  could,  for  I  know  they 
are  more  useful  in  the  end,  as  well  as  being  better, 
for  being  taught  at  school.  She  has  been  about  a 
month  at  gloving.  Children  are  put  to  it  younger  than 
she  is.  A  mistress  takes  three  or  four  from  about  8  to 
1 1  years  old  sometimes  ;  there  are  none  such  just  here. 


but  I  know  of  one  or  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
One  offered  to  take  my  girl  and  give  her  half  earnings; 
that  would  not  be  more  than  Is.  or  Is.  6rf.  a  week  for  a 
long  time.  But  her  hours  were  from  7  p.m.  to  8  p.m., 
and  I  think  that  too  long  ;  besides,  she  is  very  strict, 
and  they  get  thumped,  if  they  don't  attend  to  work  all 
the  time.  Children,  as  young  as  my  girl,  can  point  as 
well  as  welt.  The  younger  ones  don't  often  earn  more 
Is.  6d.  a  week  ;  a  girl  of  16  or  17,  who  has  been  a 
long  time  at  gloving,  will  have  to  work  hard  at  home 
to  earn  6s.  a  week,  and  she  must  have  a  frame  to  do 
that.  It  certainly  does  hurt  the  chest  with  stooping 
at  the  frame.  I  used  to  find  it  made  my  chest  ache. 
These  children  get  very  little  schooling.  I  think  in 
the  country,  the  older  women  sew  more  and  the  chil- 
dren are  more  in  the  fields.  I  stayed  for  three  weeks 
this  March  at  Broughton,  a  village  near  here,  and  it 
was  so  there. 

398.  Mrs.  Whetstone,  Fish  Street. — Here  I  found 
four  females  ;  one  middle-aged,  two  young  women, 
and  a  child  of  7  ;  the  older  women  were  "  topping," 
the  child  sewing  welts.  They  stated  to  me  that 
there  were  very  few  working  in  Worcester  so  young 
as  7,  and  that  children  were  not  "  kept "  to  it. 
Many,  however,  begin  between  8  and  9,  and  from  that 
to  12  years  old.  They  usually  worked  at  home,  but 
some  women  had  three  or  four  children  to  teach.  One 
knew  of  a  Avoman  who  had  had  five  or  six;  the  hours 
they  usually  worked  were  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but 
some  were  later.  "  They  work  a  long  day  for  little 
ones."  The  children  are  paid  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  a  week, 
and  have  no  school  except  on  a  Sunday. 
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399.  E.  Pinchin. — I  am  14  now,  and  have  been 
at  gloving  for  six  years  and  a  little  more  ;  I  have 
never  done  any  other  work.  I  work  at  home  with 
mother  ;  some  here  learn  three  or  four  girls  together  ; 
we  have  had  two  besides  ourselves  working  for  us 
in  this  room  ;  but  most  work  at  home.  We  usually 
work  till  dusk  from  8  a.m.  ;  my  chest  aches  often  -v/ith 
stooping  at  the  frame,  but  my  eyes  don't.  We  never 
work  by  candle  light  ;  that  hurts  the  eyes  very  much. 


400.  At  another  house,  a  mother  and  two  daugh- 
ters were  working  at  the  frame,  the  youngest  of 
these  was  12,  and  had  begun  to  welt  at  8  ;  they  all 
found  their  chests  ache,  but  had  not  observed  any 
effect  on  the  eye-sight  ;  they  usually  worked  till  dusk 
from  about  8  a.m.  They  reckoned  to  make  six  pair 
.  a  day  of  "best  men's  "  between  them  ;  and  were  paid 
2.  Z 


3s.  6c?.  or  3s.  9c?.  a  dozen  pair,  with  Id.  a  dozen  if 
they  did  the  pointing  as  well ;  if  they  found  their  own 
thread,  they  would  be  paid  4s.  a  dozen  instead  of 
3s.  9d.,  but  the  thread  was  usually  sent  with  the 
gloves  from  the  employer. 

401.  [In  company  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  I 
visited  several  other  houses  in  Evesham, 
and  obtained  similar  information  to  the 
above.  I  received  subsequently  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  that  gentleman.] 

The  Vicarage,  Evesham, 
Sir,  May  18  th,  1864. 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  6!h  ult.,  I  send  you 
answers  to  j^our  questions.  As  to  the  iv^Tubers  at- 
tending the  Church  National  schools,  there  arc  from  the 
ages  of  7  to  8,  37  boys  and  14  girls  ;  from  8  to  10, 
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Glovers.      20  boys  aud  36  girls  ;  above  10,  22  hoys  and  30  girls. 

  In  the  Sunday  schools  connected  with  tlie  church  we 

Eyesham.     j^^^^g  ^  ^^^^^      gj  t^^^^  ^^^^  gg  gjj^jg^    Qn  account  of 

•  H  W  Lord  igi^orance  and  irregular  attendance  of  many  at  the 
"  '  week-day  school,  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  theni  for 

two  hours  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  instead  of  taking 
them  to  church.  Of  those  in  our  national  school 
22  boys  and  30  girls,  belong  to  gloving  families. 
And  in  the  girls'  school  there  are  six  girls  who  do 
gloving  at  home,  and  attend  most  irregularly  the 
school.  In  the  infant  school  there  are  90  on  the 
register  ;  of  these  50  are  girls,  and  30  of  them  belong 
to  gloving  families.  In  the  Girls'  British  school  of 
Evesham  the  number  on  the  register  is  83.  Average 
attendance  55.  Those  under  6  years,  10  ;  from  6  to  8, 
25  ;  from  8  to  10,  30  ;  above  10,  18.  Of  the  girls 
attending  the  British  school  24  girls  belong  to  families 
engaged  in  gardening  operations  ;  12  girls  belong  to 
families  engaged  in  the  gloving. 

The  trade  of  glove  making  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  Evesham  and  the  parishes  roundabout, 
and  it  is  followed  by  a  large  section  of  females,  who 
are  either  too  proud,  or  too  lazy,  to  follow  more  arduous 
employments.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  medical  men,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  healthy 
occupation  ;  five  or  six,  and  often  many  more,  living 
shut  up  in  a  small  badly  ventilated  room,  stooping 
over  their  frames,  and  breathing  an  impure  atmosphere 
for  from  10  to  14  hours  together  ;  the  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  they  all  appear  most  contracted  in  the 
chest,  and  generally  complain  of  pain  in  the  side  and 
chest  ;  in  appearance  they  deathly  pale,  or  have  a 
fixed  high  colour,  which  is  not  natural.  The  parents 
take  their  children  away  from  school  at  a  very  early 
age,  aud  compel  them  to  work  at  gloving  in  the  house, 
and  in  many  cases  they  do  not  go  to  school  after  8 
years,  but  are  at  once  put  to  gloving. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  evils  arise  out  of 
the  gloving.  The  women  are  allowed  to  take  the 
work  into  their  own  houses,  and  consequently  they 
are  left  free  from  anything  like  superintendence,  or 
moral  responsibility  to  their  employers.  Indeed,  I 
imagine  the  employers  look  merely  to  the  quality  of 
the  work,  rather  than  anything  connected  with  their 
moral  conduct.  The  houses  in  which  the  gloving  is 
carried  on  are  generally  gossip  shoj^s,  and  in  many 
cases  schools  for  scandal,  and  training  places  for  im- 
morality, from  the  tone  of  the  language  carried  on 
there.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  very  dirty  and  untidy. 
There  is  a  very  little  animal  food  consumed  by  the 
gloveresses;  their  meals  consist  chiefly  of  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  this  arises  from  the  sedentary 
life  they  lead,  which  naturally  affects  their  appetite 
and  digestion.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  close 
at  the  frames  from  10  to  14  hours  a  day  ;  the  wages 
a  first  hand  can  earn  is  4*.  per  doz.  pair  for  Dent's 
best  gloves,  and  the  ordinary  gloveresses  earn  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  doz.  pair.  It  is  only  a  most  expert 
first  hand  that  can  stitch  three  pairs  in  the  day,  but 
the  average  is  one  dozen  per  week,  i.e.,  3s.  or  4s.  per 
week  per  hand.  If  one  of  the  gloveresses  spoil  a  pair 
of  gloves  in  any  way,  she  is  charged  the  full  retail 
price,  3s.  6c?.  per  pair,  and  the  spoiled  gloves  are 
thrown  on  her  hands.* 

In  the  schools  we  find  that  those  girls,  with  whom 
we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  order 
and  good  discipline,  are  those  who  belong  to  gloving 
families.  They  leave  school  at  much  earlier  age  than 
in  other  cases  ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  they  can  sit  at  the 
frames.  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  girls  have 
been  put  to  gloving  as  early  as  7,  but  8  is  a  common 
age  to  begin  gloving.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
find  numbers  of  girls  here  from  20  to  30,  who  cannot 
even  write  their  names,  and  yet  all  these  might  have 
received  a  good  education,  and  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  older  women,  owing  to  the  national  schools  having 


been  built,  when  they  were  small,  and  of  an  age  to 
attend  school. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  the  gloving  trade  has  upon 
the  morals  of  the  young  women  in  Evesham  and  the 
neighbourhood,  I  am  sorry  to  be  in  a  position  to  state 
that  the  far  greater  number  of  them  lead  very  im- 
moral lives  ;  it  is  well  knoAvn  that  many  girls  com- 
mence an  early  life  of  sin,  being  ruined  as  early  as 
14  or  15  years  of  age.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
neglect  of  the  parents,  and  from  their  improvident 
habits  ;  and  I  believe  the  parents  do  not  care  what 
the  girls  do,  as  long  as  they  can  get  anything  to 
support  themselves.  And  what  they  get  from  the 
gloving  is  not  sufficient  to  support  them,  so  that  they 
will  sin  with  anyone,  who  will  give  them  the  means  of 
gratifying  their  inordinate  love  of  dress. 

There  is  very  little  open  prostitution  in  the  town. 
I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority  there  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four,  who  openly  walk  the  streets 
to  solicit  prostitution.  I  find  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  remarkably  few  and  on  the  decrease  ;  but 
that  proves  nothing  as  to  an  increased  state  of 
morality ;  I  think  it  rather  tells  the  other  way ; 
indeed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  young 
girls,  from  the  age  of  14,  who  are  engaged  in  gar- 
dening and  gloving,  are  highly  immoral,  and  that  a 
great  amount  of  immorality  ensues  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  sexes  during  the  seasons  of  asparagus 
tying,  pea  picking,  and  plum  gathering.  I  fear  that 
the  glove-making  is  to  the  young  girls  of  Evesham 
and  the  neighbourhood,  what  the  millinery  is  to  the 
young  women  in  Loudon  and  the  other  large  cities,  a 
cloke  for  prostitution  sixb  rosa.  In  consequence  of 
this  an  inordinate  love  of  dress  is  fostered,  and  they 
will  do  anything  in  order  to  get  finery  to  make  them- 
selves attractive  to  the  young  men  ;  besides,  the 
young  women  having  sat  from  10  to  14  hours  closely, 
go  out  about  dusk,  just  at  the  time  the  youug  men 
are  about  after  the  gardening  is  over,  and  you  will 
see  in  an  evening  all  the  streets  and  favourite  places 
of  resort  ci^owded  with  gaily  dressed  girlsf  ;  and  this 
is  seen  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings, 
when  they  are  walking  about  Avith  young  men,  aud  I 
fear  that  by  the  conversation,  that  the  younger  ones 
hear  in  the  cottages  at  work,  their  minds  are  very 
early  polluted,  so  they  fall  an  easy  prey  on  the  first 
ojjportunity. 

As  regards  the  morals  of  the  older  women,  who  are 
gloveresses  and  work  in  the  gardens,  many  of  them 
are  of  very  drunken  habits  (worse,  if  possible,  than 
the  men),  and  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  these,  I 
fear,  are  a  great  cause  of  the  immorality  of  the  younger 
girls ;  they  do  not  care  anything  about  their  children 
as  long  as  they  can  indulge  their  propensity  to  drink. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  get  good  female  servants  ;  as 
long  as  they  can  get  gloving,  the  girls  will  not  go  out 
to  service,  or  be  under  any  sort  of  restraint.  It  is, 
indeed,  high  time  there  should  be  some  legislation  on 
the  matter.  I  trust  the  time  will  soon  be  when  some 
of  our  great  and  good  men,  as  Lords  Kinnaird  and 
Shaftesbury,  will  be  able  to  effect  something,  so  that 
by  the  education  of  our  children  these  great  and 
crying  evils  may  be  ameliorated.  If  I  can  supply 
you  with  any  more  information  for  the  Commission,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so  ;  this  is  a  subject  I  have  much 
at  heart. — I  remain,  &c. 

G.  R.  Dallas  Walsh, 
Curate  of  Evesham  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Dowager  Lady  Vivian. 

[The  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  curate  of  Hampton, 
a  village  near  Evesham,  made  statements 
to  me  regarding  the  immorality  of  the 
gloving  girls  in  that  village  very  similar 
to  those  contained  in  the  above  letter. — 
H.W.L.] 


This  must  not  be  taken  as  the  general  practice.     Mr.  Ladler,  (No.  393.)  of  whom  I  made  inquiries  after  the  receipt  of 
the  above  letter,  informs  me  that  Messrs.  Dent  never  adopt  any  such  course  ;  they  require  the  gloves  to  be  brought  back,  and 
/at*  w  1  v,^'     •  "^'^^^^     'lever  equivalent  to  the  damage  done.— H.W.L. 

t  Mr.  Walsh  attributes  much  of  this  evil  to  the  tally  system,  and  denounces  the  travelling  packmen  in  strong  terms. 
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Principles  of  R( 

402.  Statement  of  Dr.  John  Sutherland,  M.D., 
Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Sanitary  state  of  the  Indian  Army,  Com- 
missioner for  improving  Barracks  and  Hospitals, 
and  President  of  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the 
International  Exhibition  (1862),  &c.,  &c. 

War  Office,  20th  June  1864. 

Dear  Mr.  Grainger, 

In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  would  inform  you 
as  to  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  Barrack 
and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission  in  the  venti- 
lation of  rooms,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you 
the  following  brief  statement,  which  you  will  find 
expanded  into  detail  in  the  General  Report  of  the 
Commission  itself  (pages  36-65). 

A  healthy  atmosphei-e,  such  as  nature  has  provided 
for  the  support  of  animal  life,  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Oxygen  gas  -       -       -       -    21  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  gas       -       -       -    79  per  cent. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  from  3  to  9  parts  in  10,000  of 
air. 

Water,  from  one  half  to  four -fifths  of  the  total 
amount  required  to  saturate  the  air. 

Any  material  change  in  the  proportion  of  these 
constituents  is  hazardous  to  health,  and  additions  to 
them  may  render  the  air  either  unwliolesome  or 
pois6nous,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  added  sub- 
stance. 

The  whole  art  of  ventilation  is  intended  to  preserve 
the  air  in  a  room  of  the  constituents  and  in  the  pro- 
portions indicated  above. 

In  a  room  inhabited  by  human  beings  we  find  the 
following  very  important  changes  produced  in  the  air. 

1.  Oxygen  is  withdrawn  by  the  j^i'ocess  of  respi- 
ration and  its  proportionate  quantity  is  reduced. 

2.  The  oxygen  withdrawn  is  replaced  by  an  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

3.  The  relative  amount  of  moisture  is  increased  by 
the  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  from  the  lungs  and 
skin. 

4.  This  exhaled  moisture  carries  with  it  a  large 
quantity  of  animalized  excreted  matter  ready  to  enter 
into  decomposition. 

In  short,  the  vital  element,  oxygen,  is  withdrawn, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  two  poisons,  viz.: — Car- 
bonic acid  and  putrescing  animalized  matter  dissolved 
in  aqueous  vapour.  When  carbonic  acid  amounts  to 
a  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  mass  of  the  air  it  pro- 
duces mischief. 

An  adult  gives  olf  by  the  process  of  respiration 
alone  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour, 
and  thus  in  an  unventilated  room,  allowing  300  cubic 
feet  of  contents  for  each  inmate,  this  dangerous  state 
of  the  air  would  be  produced  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

But  cai'bonic  acid  is  far  less  injurious  than  the  ex- 
creted air  poisons  referred  to  above. 

An  adult  gives  off  from  the  skin  and  lungs  about  a 
pint  of  fluid,  in  vapour,  every  eight  hours,  and  this  fluid 
carries  as  much  animalized  matter  in  solution  with  it 
as  it  can  hold. 

Hence  an  eight  hours'  occupation  of  an  unventilated 
work-room,  allowing  300  cubic  feet  per  worker, 
would  render  the  air  impure  by  the  abstraction  of 
about  eight  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  by  eveiy  occupant, 
the  addition  by  every  occupant  of  about  eight  cubic 
feet  of  carbonic  acid  and  a  pint  of  water  in  vapour, 
carrying  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  putrescing  organ- 
ized matter.  It  is  this  putrescing  air  poison  which 
occasions  the  close  foul  smell  of  unventilated  inhabited 
rooms,  especially  sleeping-rooms.  It  saturates  every 
wall  and  ceiling,  and  covers  the  furniture.  It  can  be 
scraped  off  and  examined.  It  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood  by  res]iiration  and  then  it  causes  loss  of  vigour, 
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blanching,  blood  disease,  tuberculosis  and  con  sump-  Medical 
tion,  in  many  cases  predisposition  to  fever  and  to  Evidence, 
general  nervous  ill  health.    In  such  a  state  of  the 
atmosphere  little  good  work  can  be  done,  and  of  all  London, 
the  "negligences  and  ignorances,"  which  afliict  the  ])r. Sutherland. 

workers,  this  neglect  of  the  state  of  work-rooms  is  the  

most  costly  to  the  employer. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  law,  or  from  its  con- 
sequences. 

In  our  own  department  of  work  Ave  had  to  detemiine 
what  amount  of  air  was  necessary  to  keep  rooms 
healthy.  We  performed  a  long  series  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  point,  and  the  result  was  that  a  mean 
quantity  of  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  was 
required  for  each  inmate  in  a  closed  sleeping-room. 

We  carried  out  our  works  on  this  assumption,  and 
subsequent  inquiry  made  by  others  has  shown  that 
this  1,200  cubic  feet  per  inmate  per  hour  is  simply 
the  mininmm  quantity  required  to  keep  the  air,  not 
quite  pure,  but  sufficiently  pure. 

In  sleeping-rooms,  however,  there  are  no  lights  nor 
fires,  and  in  barracks  there  are  no  trades  nor  processes 
carried  on  which  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of 
impurities  in  the  air,  beyond  the  amount  due  to  the 
presence  of  human  beings.  In  ventilating  work-rooms 
these  additional  sources  of  impurity  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  work  itself  gives  rise  to  atmo- 
spheric impurity,  this  impurity  must  be  provided  for 
separately  in  all  ventilating  arrangements. 

To  take  the  lighting  alone,  we  find  that  every 
burning  candle  introduced  into  a  room  is  about  equi- 
valent in  its  effect  on  the  air  to  the  introduction  of  an 
additional  inmate.  Two  common  gas  jets  require 
more  fresh  air  than  would  suffice  for  the  respiration 
of  three  men.  Two  fan  gas  lights  are  equivalent  to 
the  addition  of  eight  occupants  to  the  room  in  which 
they  are  burned. 

Generally  each  cubic  foot  of  good  coal  gas  consumes 
about  2\  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  produces  1^  cubic 
feet  of  carbonic  acid,  together  Avith  a  large  amount  of 
watery  vapour  and  other  deleterious  products. 

These  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  shoAV  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  removal  of  all  products  of  gas 
combustion.  Besides  injuring  health  they  weaken 
and  destroy  colours  and  fabrics,  and  are,  on  the  mere 
commercial  side,  extremely  costly  additions  to  the  air 
of  either  shop  or  work-room. 

For  simply  removing  air  impurities  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  human  lieings  in  a  room,  Ave  have 
adopted  the  following  practical  principles. 

1.  We  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  alloAV 
600  cubic  feet  for  every  sleeper  in  a  sleeping-room. 
There  are  several  practical  reasons  which  have 
determined  this  amount,  but  chief  among  them  stands 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  ventilate  Avithout  injury  to 
health  you  must  have  a  certain  cubic  space  to  act  as 
a  relay  of  air,  into  which  you  introduce  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  air  at  one  end  and  from  which  you 
remove  a  certain  amount  of  impure  air  at  the  othei'. 
You  cannot  ventilate  if  there  are  drafts,  and  drafts 
increase  in  violence  in  proportion  as  you  diminish  the 
space  through  AAdiich  you  have  to  pass  1,200  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  inmate  per  hour.  Again,  unless  you 
have  a  certain  amount  of  Avarmer  air  with  Avhich  to 
mingle  your  colder  air  coming  from  Avithout,  you 
will  loAver  the  temperature  too  much,  and  subject  the 
inmates  to  sudden  alternations  and  to  colds.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  experience  has  fully  justified  the  amount 
of  cubic  space  Ave  have  employed  apart  from  all 
theoretical  reasons. 

2.  Besides  this,  it  has  been  necessary  in  AAanter  to 
warm  part  of  the  admitted  air,  in  addition  to  the 
radiating  effect  of  a  common  open  fire-place.  No  open 
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Medical  fii'c-place  can  heat  so  large  an  amount  of  aii'  by  radi- 
Evidence.     ation  alone  as  is  required  except  in  a  very  small  room. 

  We  have  made  use  of  a  grate  inade  by  Messrs. 

London.      Kennard  for  the  War  Office.    It  is  like  a  common 
s'ltTw-land   ^^'^'S'"^'^^'  ^^'^      ^^^^  ^  fire-brick  chamber  behind  the 
'  ' '  ■  fire,  through  which  chamber  fresh  air  from  the  outer 

atmosphere  passes  into  the  room  above  the  chimney 
breast,  after  being  warmed  to  70°  or  80°  F. 

In  larger  rooms,  such  as  schools,  we  use  stoves 
Avith  open  fronts  and  fire-brick  air  chambers,  and  all 
the  air  to  be  warmed  is  passed  through  these  chambers 
from  the  outer  air  : — No  air  to  be  Avarmed  is  taken 
from  the  room  in  any  case.  All  is  fresh  air  from 
without. 

3.  For  removing  the  foul  air  of  rooms,  we  introduce 
square  wooden  shafts  carried  up  from  a  corner  of  the 
room  above  the  roof  of  the  buildings.  To  these  shafts 
we  give  a  sectional  area  corresponding  to  the  cubic 
contents  and  inmates  of  the  room. 

A  room  Avith  4,800  cubic  feet  of  contents  Avould 
contain  ^^^-^  =  8  inmates,  and 

In  such  a  room  if  on  a  top  floor  the  shaft  Avould  haA^e 
a  sectional  area  of  one  square  inch  for  every  50  feet 
of  contents,  or  Af§^  =  96  square  inches. 

For  floors  next  beloAv  the  upper  Ave  alloAV  one 
square  inch  for  every  55  cubic  feet,  or  4f  =  88 
square  inches.  For  all  floors  beloAv  these  Ave  give 
one  square  inch  for  every  60  cubic  feet,  or  = 
80  square  inches. 

Whenever  the  number  of  inmates  is  increased 
beyond  eight  in  such  a  room,  these  sections  Avould  of 
course  no  longer  hold. 

4.  All  fresh  air  introduced  into  such  rooms  should 
come  in  close  to  the  ceiling.  If  introduced  at  the 
floor  it  cools  the  air  injuriously  about  the  feet  of  the 
inmates,  and  it  causes  drafts. 

We  have  abolished  this  situation  for  inlets,  and  all 
ours  are  at  the  ceiling.  The  best  inlets  for  fresh  air 
for  work-rooms  are  Sherringham's  A'alves.  There  are 
scA'eral  others,  some  Avith  wire  gauze  or  perforated 
zinc,  but  Sherringham's  are  best  in  practice.  We 
generally  put  them  above  or  between  the  AvindoAA^s. 

We  alloAV  one  square  inch  of  inlet  area  for  every 
60  cubic  feet  of  room  contents,  so  that  for  such  a  room 
as  that  instanced  above  we  should  give  the  inlets  80 
square  inches  of  area.  With  Keuuard's  grates  for 
Avarming  part  of  the  air  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
make  the  fresh  air  inlets  above  half  the  area.  That 
is,  in  a  room  Avith  4,800  cubic  feet,  into  Avhicli  a  Avarm 
air  grate  had  been  introduced,  the  fresh  air  inlets  at 
the  ceiling  might  have  a  total  area  of  40  square  inches. 

5.  For  gas  A-entilation  we  use  a  funnel  over  the 
burner,  having  a  tube  carried  into  the  chimney  or 
into  the  A'^entilating  shaft  to  increase  its  draft.  But 
in  hospitals  Ave  have  recently  introduced  a  glass  globe,* 
suspended  by  a  metal  tube  from  the  ceiling.  The 
lights  ai-e  enclosed  in  the  globe,  and  all  the  fumes  pass 
away  by  the  tube  along  the  ceiling  to  the  outside. 

These  are  the  general  principles  which  we  have 
had  successfully  in  use  in  the  ventilation  of  barracks 
and  hospitals  for  years.  But  in  applying  them  every- 
thing depends  on  the  situation  and  construction  of 
the  house  or  building.  In  open,  high,  airy  positions 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  A'cntilating  rooms  Avith  num- 
bers of  inmates.  The  difficulty  begins  Avhen  the 
house  is  situated  in  a  close  narroAv  sti-eet,  court,  or 
district. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  plan  and 
dimensions  I  have  given  above  Avould  ansAver  every- 
where. Ventilation  is  an  art  to  be  applied  under 
very  variable  conditions,  and  all  our  Avorks  have  been 
carried  out  after  examination  of  the  rooms  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Such  an  examination  I  look  on  as  being  indispen- 
sable to  success,  and  even  after  works  are  carried  out 
They  may  require  some  modifications  or  additions  to 


render  them  sufficient  for  maintaining  the  purity  of 
the  air. 

On  the  general  question  of  Avhat  amount  of  cubic 
space  is  necessary  for  health,  I  Avould  remark  : — 

1.  That  for  sleeping  rooms,  ventilated,  600  cubic 
feet  are  required. 

2.  That  for  Avork-rooms  very  much  Avill  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  Avork.  Active  occupations  where 
the  muscles  are  much  used,  are  far  more  healthy 
under  even  unfavourable  conditions  of  ventilation 
than  are  sedentary  or  passive  occupations.  A  cubic 
space  of  400  feet  with  proper  ventilation  will  be 
more  healthy  for  an  active  Avorkman  than  600  would 
be  for  a  tailor. 

For  sedentary  occupations  I  should  consider  500 
cubic  feet  of  working  room  Avith  abmidant  ventilation 
and  Avarming  by  no  means  too  much  for  health  alone. 
Warming  is  essential.  Sedentary  occupations  are  not 
heat  producing.  They  are  all  cold.  EA'ery  breath  of 
cold  air  causes  a  shiver  in  the  AA'orkers,  and  they  close 
up  every  cranny  to  protect  themsel\-es,  notAvith- 
standiug  the  certainty  of  disease,  and  possibly  of 
death,  before  them.  What  has  to  be  done  is  to  com- 
bine skilfully  fresh  air  Avith  heat  in  some  such  Avay  as 
Ave  have  endeavoured  to  do  it,  and  it  can  be  done. 

Many  small  Avork-rooms  may  be  improved  by 
Arnott's  ventilators  into  the  chimneys,  and  Sher- 
ringham's at  the  ceilings. 

For  Avork-rooms  in  upper  floors  or  under  roofs  the 
double  tube  ventilator  of  Mr.  Mackinnel  Avill  be 
found  to  ansAver  well.  It  ansAvers  both  as  foul  air 
shaft  and  fresh  air  inlet.  But  it  does  not  Avarm  the 
air. 

Nearly  cA-ery  barrack-room  and  hospital  ward  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  ventilated  on  the  prin- 
ciples stated  above,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  com- 
pare briefly  the  mortality  and  leading  fatal  diseases 
in  the  army  before  the  barracks  and  hospitals  were 
improved  Avith  the  present  sanitary  state  of  the  troops 
at  home  stations,  and  also  Avith  the  civil  population  of 
the  soldiers'  ages. 

To  begin  with  the  last  of  these  elements,  Ave  find 
that  the  English  male  population  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  45  yields  a  mortality  of  9*8  per  1,000  living 
per  annum.  The  infantry  of  the  line  before  the 
Crimean  AA'^ar  yielded  an  annual  death-rate  of  17"9 
per  1,000  living.  We  began  our  improvements  in 
1858,  and  the  mortality  among  the  infantry  has  since 
aA'eraged  about  8*56  per  1,000  liA'ing  per  annum.  In 
1862  (the  last  return),  it  Avas  8-09  per  1,000. 

The  death-rate  among  the  different  classes  com- 
pared has  been  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Annual  Deaths  per  1,000  living. 

Zymotic 
Diseases. 

Chest  and 
Tubercular 
Diseases. 

All  other 
Diseases. 

English  Male  population, 
ages  15-45. 

Infantry  of  the  Line  seiz- 
ing at  home,  1837-46. 

Infantry  of  the  Line  serv- 
ing at  home,  1859-60-61. 

2-0 
4-1 
0-96 

4-5 
10-1 
4-2 

3-3 
37 
3-4 

I  have  used  the  most  recently-published  returns, 
but  the  proportions  of  mortality  from  the  different 
diseases  remain  much  the  same  at  the  present  date. 
You  will  perceive  that  the  real  cause  of  reduction  in 
the  soldiers'  mortality  has  arisen  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  "  foul  air  "  diseases. 
Those  of  the  epidemic  class  haA^e  fallen  to  less  than  a 
fourth  part  of  their  former  prevalence,  and  the  mor- 
tality from  consumption  and  its  allied  diseases  has 
fallen  from  10-1  per  1,000  to  4-2  per  1,000.  Formerly 
the  mortality  from  chest  affections  in  the  army  ex- 
ceeded the  total  mortality  from  all  causes  in  the  civil 
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population.  jSTow  the  mortality  from  chest  diseases 
in  the  army  is  less  than  it  is  in  civil  life. 
-  After  our  experience  I  can  see  no  reason  why  with 
ordinary  care,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  the  high 
deatli-rate  among  certain  classes  of  work-people  may 
not  be  greatly  reduced.  A  high  dcatli-rate  among 
any  class  of  workers  is  a  very  costly  affair  for  their 
employers  ;  for  one  of  the  tilings  it  indicates  with 
certainty  is  inefficient  and  costly  production. 

I  remain,  &c. 

J.  Sutherland. 

R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq. 


Causes  of  Death,  per  1,000  Deaths,  of  Females  at  15  and 
upwards. 


403.  Dr.  Letheby,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Pli.  D,  and 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  Londou  Hospital,  and  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  London, 
&c.  &c.,  on  the  Sickness  and  j\Iorfality  of 
Needlewomen. 

41,  Finsbury  Square, 
My  Dear  Sir,  May  21,  1864. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
until  to-day  to  write  to  you  about  the  needlewomen 
of  the  City. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years  I  have  classified 
every  death  in  the  City  according  to  age,  sex,  occupa- 
tion, and  residence,  as  well  as  according  to  the  special 
cause  of  the  death.  I  have  therefore  now  accumulated 
facts  which  throw  a  light  on  the  influence  of  occupa- 
tion on  the  value  of  a  City  life  ;  and  as  regards  the 
subject  of  your  inquiry,  namely,  the  mortality  of 
needlcAvomen,  the  following  facts  may  perhaps  be  of 
use  to  you. 

During  the  last  nine  years  there  have  been  295 
deaths  of  needlewomen  at  1 5  years  of  age  and  upwards 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  there  have  also  been  181 
deaths  of  their  children  under  15  years  of  age,  making 
altogether  476  deaths  of  this  class. 

Of  these  295,  Avhich  may  be  regarded  as  the  work- 
ing or  self-support  hig  portion  of  the  class,  97  only 
reached  the  age  of  45,  and  but  32  arrived  at  65.  Of 
every  1,000  deaths,  therefore,  among  needlewomen  at 
15  and  upwards,  671  occur  before  the  45th  year  of 
their  age.  Among  all  classes  of  women  in  the  City 
at  this  age  the  proportion  is  but  325  per  1,000  of  the 
deaths,  and  among  the  better  classes,  as  the  shop- 
keepers, it  is  only  296  per  1,000.  The  mortality, 
therefore,  of  needlewomen  at  from  15  to  45  years  of 
age  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of  other  classes. 

And,  again,  if  Ave  examine  the  mortality  from 
another  point  of  view,  namely,  from  the  facts  shown 
by  the  mean  age  at  death,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
value  of  a  needlewoman's  life  is  but  small.  At  from 
15  to  45  years  of  age  the  mean  age  at  death  among 
all  classes  of  females  in  the  City  is  29  •  6  years,  and  in 
all  England  it  is  a  little  more  than  30  years  ;  whereas 
with  the  needlewoman  it  is  but  24'  7  years.  At  other 
ages  the  mean  age  at  death  is  as  follows  : — 


Mean  A^e  at  Death  of  Women. 


15  and  over 
45    „  „ 
■65    „  „ 


Needlewomen 
in  the  City. 


36-4 
60-2 
70-4 


All  Classes 
in  the  City. 


54-1 
66-0 
75-1 


All  Classes 
of  Women  in 
England. 


53-9 
68-2 
76-8 


These  facts  are  sufficiently  clear  in  their  indica- 
tions of  the  high  death  rate  and  the  early  mortality  of 
needlewomen  ;  but  the  question  will  naturally  arise 
whether  this  excessive  mortality  is  due  to  an  unhealthy 
character  of  the  occupation,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
occupation  draws  into  it  the  weakly  portion  of  the 
community.  An  examination  of  the  causes  of  death 
may  furnish  us  Avith  an  answer  to  this. 

Z 


Phthisis. 

1 

Pneumonia 

and 
Bronchitis. 

Fever. 

Dian-hoea, 
&c. 

Needlewomen 

438 

95 

106 

11 

Shopkeepers 

127 

200 

37 

33 

All  classes  in  the  City 

194 

215 

43 

22 

All  classes  in  England 

214 

106 

49 

54 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  tAvo  great  causes 
of  death  among  needlcAvomen  are  phthisis  and  con- 
tinued fever.  The  former  disease  is  at  least  three 
times  as  fatal  Avith  them  as  it  is  among  the  better 
classes  of  AA^omen  in  the  City,  and  the  latter  is  nearly 
three  times  as  fatal.  Hoav  far  the  occupation  may 
be  concerned  in  causing  phthisis  is  an  open  question, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  the 
occupation  and  its  concomitant  circumstances  in  de- 
veloping, or  at  least  in  favouring  the  malignity  of 
continued  fever,  for  there  is  no  other  class  of  persons 
in  the  City,  excepting  those  Avho  are  occupied  in 
Avaiting  on  the  sick,  who  are  even  nearly  so  liable  to 
attacks  of  this  disease. 

And  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  question  that 
deserves  consideration.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all 
the  deaths  among  the  children  of  needlewomen  is 
from  tubercular  diseases,  as  scrofula,  tabes,  and 
hydrocephalus.  In  all  England  the  proportion  is 
scarcely  7  per  cent.  And  here,  again,  it  may  be 
asked  Avhether  this  terrible  manifestation  of  tuber- 
cular disease  is  due  to  the  condition  of  life,  to  the 
close  atmosphere,  the  poor  diet,  the  filthy  home,  or  to 
the  natural  taint  of  a  scrofulous  constitution.  But 
let  it  come  whence  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
great  necessity  for  improving  those  social  conditions 
Avliich,  if  they  do  not  actually  engender  the  disease, 
are  largely  concerned  in  maturing  it.  A  very  slight 
acquaintance  Avith  the  habits  of  the  needlewoman,  and 
the  many  circumstances  which  tend  to  impoverish 
her  strength  and  sap  her  constitution,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  shoAV  hoAv  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  a 
large  improvement  of  her  social  condition  ;  and  not 
alone  is  this  needed  among  the  very  poorest  classes 
who  are  struggling  for  existence,  and  who  either  die 
young  or  find  their  last  home  in  a  workhouse,  but  it 
is  also  needed  in  those  more  refined  establishments 
Avhere  the  slaves  of  fashion  are  worn  out  by  exhaust- 
ing labour,  or  are  hopelessly  injured  by  the  close 
atmosphere  in  Avhich  they  are  obliged  to  work  and 
sleep.  In  the  latter  class,  indeed,  three  great  improve- 
ments of  their  occupation  are  necessary,  namely, 
shorter  hours  of  labour,  more  space  for  healthy  respi- 
ration, and  a  proper  regard  to  the  effective  ventilation 
of  the  rooms  where  gas  is  used. 

I  have  written  this  very  hastily,  but  I  hope  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  you  had  in  view  Avhen  you  asked 
me  to  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Yours  truly, 

H.  Letheby. 

E.  D.  Grainger,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


404.  Examination  of  the  Effect  of  Blue  Glass  on  Gas 
Flame.    By  Dr.  Letheby,  M.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

and  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c. 

41,  Finsbury  Square, 
Dear  Sir,  29th  June  1864. 

I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  effect 
of  blue  lamp  glasses  on  the  colour  and  intensity  of  the 
gas  flame,  with  the  vicAV  of  ascertaining  Avhether  the 
quality  of  the  light  Avould  be  improved  Avithout 
seriously  destroying  the  illuminating  poAver.  The 
results  are,  that  AA^hen  common  London  gas  is  burnt 
at  the  rate  of  five  feet  an  hour  from  an  Argand 
burner  of  15  holes,  Avith  a  seven  inch  chimney,  the 
orange  yelloAV  colour  of  the  flame  is  decidedly  neu- 
tralized by  the  complementary  blue  tint  of  the  glass  ; 
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and  the  flame  is  whiter  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye; 
but  the  loss  of  light  is  rather  serious  ;  for  when  the 
gas  is  burning  at  the  rate  already  mentioned  with  a 
colourless  glass  chimney,  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  flame  is  equal  to  the  light  of  14  sperm  candles  ; 
but  with  the  blue  glass  it  is  equal  to  only  11-7  candles 
— the  loss  of  light,  therefore,  is  nearly  16^  per  cent. 
This  is  equivalent  to  burning  16^  per  cent,  more  gas 
in  the  rooms  to  get  the  same  amount  of  light  ;  and 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  heating  and  vitiating  the 
atmosphere  to  the  same  extent.  In  considering, 
therefore,  the  advantage  derived  from  a  more  agreeable 
light,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  increased  injury  to  the  atmosphere. 
I  enclose  a  table  which  illustrates  the  relative  values 
of  different  illuminating  agents  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  temperature  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  I 
may  add  that  they  are  the  results  of  my  oAvn  experi- 
ments. I  may  further  mention  that  for  every  pound 
of  water  raised  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  by  the  heat 
of  the  combustible,  there  are  nearly  5  cubic  feet  of  air 
raised  to  that  extent,  so  that  the  gas  of  a  single 
burner  giving  the  light  of  12  caudles  will,  in  an  hour, 
raise  the  temperature  of  nearly  700  cubic  feet  of  air 
from  an  ordinary  temperature  (60°)  to  the  uncom- 
fortable temperature  of  80°.  This  and  the  other  facts 
of  the  table  will  show  the  necessity  for  good  ventila- 
tion where  gas  is  bui'nt  in  the  work-rooms. 

Relative  Values  of  Illuminating  Agents,  in 
respect  of  their  heating  and  vitiating  Effects  on 
the  Atmosphere,  when  burning  so  as  to  give  the 
Light  of  12  Standard  Sperm  Candles  per  hour.* 


Pounds 
of  AVater 

heated 
1°  Fahr. 

Oxygen 
consumed 
(Cub.  Ft.). 

Carbonic 

Acid 
produced 
(Cub.  Ft.). 

Air 
vitiated 
(Cub.  Ft.). 

Cannel  gas  -       -  - 

1950 

3-30 

2-01 

50-2 

Common  ditto 

2786 

5-45 

3-21 

80-2 

Sperm  oil  - 

233.5 

4-75 

3-33 

83-3 

Benzole  - 

2326 

4-46 

3-54 

88-5 

Paraffin  .... 

3619 

6*81 

4-50 

112-2 

Camphine  - 

3251 

6-65 

4-77 

119-2 

Sperm  ditto 

3517 

7-57 

5-27 

131-7 

Wax  caudles 

3831 

8-41 

5-90 

149-5 

Stearic  ditto 

3747 

8-82 

6-25 

156-2 

Tallow  ditto 

5054 

12-06 

8-73 

218-3 

R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq. 
405.  Carsten  Holthouse, 


Truly  yours, 

H.  Letheby. 


Esq.,  F.RC.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
the  Surrey  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
I  have  had  much  experience  in  ophthalmic  dis- 
orders ;  I  see  from  2,000  to  3,000  cases  every  year. 
I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  effects  of  occupation 
on  vision,  especially  as  observed  in  young  women 
employed  in  needlework.  They  are  much  subject 
to  what  is  called  asthenopia,  i.e.,  a  want  of  power  to 
sustain  vision  for  any  length  of  time  on  near  or  small 
objects  ;  the  focussing  or  accommodating  power  of  the 
eye  (a  muscular  act)  becomes  exhausted  by  over-use, 
so  that  the  patient  can  no  longer  maintain  it  in  focus, 
and  vision  is  consequently  indistinct ;  this  necessitates 
I'est,  and  the  eyes  are  either  closed  or  directed  into 
vacancy  till  their  exhausted  muscular  energy  has  been 
renovated.  The  further  j^rogress  of  this  disease  is 
manifested  by  the  periods  of  working  power  becoming 
shorter,  and  tbe  intervals  of  rest  required  becoming 
more  frequent  and  longer,  so  that  girls  who  once  could 
work  continuously  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  hours 
before  they  experienced  any  asthenopic  symptoms,  will 
now  be  unable  to  work  without  resting  their  eyes  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  or  20  minutes,  and  even  much 
shorter  periods.  These  symptoms  always  become 
aggravated  at  night,  or  if  the  girls  are  employed  on 
dark  colours,  as  black,  which  is  found  very  trying  to 
all  eyes  but  the  best.  The  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
toms at  night  I  believe  to  be  owing  partly  to  the 
general  bodily  exhaustion  consequent  on  long  continued 


work  ;  partly  to  the  artificial  illumination  by  which 
these  girls  work,  so  different  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  from  daylight  ;  and  partly  to  the  increased 
deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  by  combustion.  This 
affection  is  chiefly  met  with  in  those  whose  eyes  are 
naturally  or  congenitally  somewhat  less  refractive 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  Avhose  powers  of  accom- 
modation are  therefore  more  called  upon  than  they 
would  be  in  the  healthy  eye.  But  that  the  asthenopia 
is  really  brought  on  by  over-use  of  the  organ,  is 
proved  by  the  length  of  time  which  often  elapses 
before  the  symptom  manifests  itself,  not  indeed  till  the 
system  generally,  and  the  eyes  in  particular,  have 
become  weakened  by  overwork  ;  by  the  great  benefit 
derived  from  tonic  medicines  ;  and  by  the  greater 
working  capacity  of  these  women  on  Monday  after 
the  Sunday's  rest.  Besides  this  very  common  affection, 
Avhicli  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of  proper 
spectacles,  diseases  of  a  more  serious  kind — inflamma- 
tory affections  of  a  low  type — are  occasionally  set  up, 
either  iu  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  or  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  more  important  structures  of  the 
eyeball — the  choroid  and  retina,  leading  in  the  latter 
case  either  to  total  blindness  or  to  such  an  amount  of 
impairment  of  sight  as  permanently  to  incapacitate 
the  patient  from  getting  her  living  by  needlework. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  mischief  and 
suffering  might  be  prevented  by  shortening  the  hours 
of  work,  by  attending  to  the  ventilation  of  the  work- 
rooms, and,  where  the  individuals  are  affected  with 
myopia  or  hypermetropia,  by  an  earlier  recourse 
to  the  use  of  spectacles,  which  correct  these  dioptric 
defects  of  the  eye.  Fourteen,  and  even  16  hours  a 
day,  which  some  of  these  needlewomen  have  told  me 
they  are  obliged  to  work,  is  much  too  long,  and,  if 
persisted  iu,  is  sure  to  lead,  sooner  or  latei",  to  per- 
manent injury  of  the  sight.  I  have  a  young  woman 
now  under  my  care  Vi^ho  has  been  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  needlework  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  whose 
eyes  are  so  irreparably  damaged  that  she  can  now 
barely  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  herself  by  her 
needle,  and  wishes  to  emigrate.  At  one  workshop  in 
which  she  was  engaged,  in  Little  Britain,  30  girls  were 
employed  at  their  needle,  iu  one  room  with  a  low 
ceiling  and  only  two  Avindows  in  it,  from  8  in  the 
morning  till  10  at  night.  At  some  kinds  of  work  she 
has  been  obliged  to  Avoi'k  hard  day  and  night  to  earn 
as  much  as  7s.  a  v/eek,  and  has  been  so  thoi'oughly 
knocked  up  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  to  be  too  tired 
to  go  out  on  the  Sunday,  or  even  to  read  a  book. 

To  sum  up,  I  should  say  that  too  many  hours  con- 
tinuous working  of  the  eyes  must  of  itself  tend  to 
fatigue  them  ;  but  when  they  are  employed,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  on  black  fabrics,  by  artificial 
light,  and  in  ill  ventilated  rooms,  the  air  vitiated  by 
the  products  of  respiration  and  combustion,  there  is  a 
combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances  which 
tend  to  impair  the  health  generally,  and  thereby  to 
predispose  to,  and  actually  excite  disease  in  the  delicate 
organ  whose  poAvers  are  so  unmercifully  overtaxed. 

May  24,  1864.  C.  Holthouse. 

406.  George  Critchett,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the 
lioyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moor- 
fields,  late  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Cases  of  defective  sight  amongst  the  needlewomen' 
of  all  kinds  are  very  frequent  ;  such  defect  is  due  to 
the  prolonged  use  of  the  eye  upon  minute  objects  ;  it 
is  aggravated  by  a  feeble  state  of  health,  the  result  of 
deficient  air,  ventilation,  and  nourishment.  The  adapt- 
ing or  focussing  power  of  the  eye  is  impaired,  leading 
to  defective  vision,  and  limiting  very  materially  the 
time  during  Avhich  such  persons  can  use  the  eye.  At 
first  it  is  found  that  they  can  use  the  eye  for  a  few 
hours.  The  jieriod  during  Avhicli  they  can  use  tlie  eye 
is  gradually  diminished  until  it  is  reduced  to  two  or 
three  minutes.  The  cases  f]-om  overAA^ork  at  the  needle 
form  about  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  eye  affections  at 
the  Hospital. 


*  An  adult  person  consumes  1,250  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  and  produces  1,084  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour. 
Other  authorities  give  a  larger  amount,  and,  as  .stated  in  the  body  of  this  Eeport,  the  quantities  varv  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
many  other  modifying  conditions.  "  ' 
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There  are  certain  congenital  defects  in  the  eye, 
connected  with  the  adjustment,  which  predispose  to 
this  disorder,  and  increase  its  intensity. 

Has  found  tliat  prolonged  work  by  gaslight  tends  to 
develope  this  condition  ;  that  is  the  time  when  the 
sight  most  rapidly  fails. 

Young  women  who  have  been  working  all  day,  if 
called  on  to  prolong  their  work  by  gaslight,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  suffer  ;  it  is  the  prolonged  effort  that 
causes  the  evil. 

Working  together  in  numbers,  thus  vitiating  the 
•atmosphere,  predisposes  to  this  weakness  of  the  eye  by 
lowering  the  general  health. 

Many  of  these  patients  look  pale  and  auajmic  or 
bloodless,  and  their  general  health  bad. 

Working  from  12  to  15  hours  a  day  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  health. 

Knows  that  many  of  them  do  work  for  these 
hours. 

407.  White  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon 
Oculist  to  the  Queen ;  late  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  consulting 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Milliners'  and 
Dress-makers'  Benevolent  Institution,  &c.  &c. 

I  have  had  great  experience  in  all  kinds  of  ophthal- 
mic disease,  and  paid  much  attention  to  the  causes 
that  affect  vision. 

In  nine  years  I  met  with  1,360  cases  of  affections  of 
the  eyes  from  overwork. 

Ordinary  needlework  within  moderate  limits  is  not 
injurious,  but  prolonged  needlework  produces  an 
inability  to  continue  working  ;  the  worker  finds  it 
necessary  to  stop  frequently  ;  the  object  on  which 
she  is  employed  appears  misty  and  confused,  and  an 
indescribable  feeling  is  produced,  obliging  the  worker 
to  frequently  close  the  eyes  to  rest  them,  until  at 
length,  in  extreme  cases,  she  camiot  work  at  all.  This 
effect  is  caused  by  continued  strain  and  long  appli- 
cation of  the  eyes  on  the  same  object,  especially  in 
insufficient  light.  Moderate  work  in  sufficient  light 
would  not  have  that  effect. 

I  have  seen  cases  of  absolute  loss  of  sight  from  over- 
work with  the  needle  ;  such  cases  are  not  common, 
but  cases  of  inability  to  continue  working  are  common. 
Overwoi'k  produces  in  some  instances  a  pennanent 
injury  to  the  sight ;  but  if  the  cause  is  removed  at  an 
early  stage  the  evil  may  be  arrested.  Needlework 
carried  on  for  12  or  14  hours  must  unquestionably  be 
injurious  to  the  eye  from  the  prolonged  strain.  Many 
domestic  servants  (ladies'  maids  especially),  suffer 
from  needlework  carried  on  at  night  ;  and  many  ladies 
injure  their  sight  by  minute  fancy  work,  especially 
worsted  work  with  gaudy  colours.  The  number  of 
.eases  of  injury  done  to  the  eye  by  working  for 
^jazaars,  &c.,  is  quite  surprising.  Working  with 
bright  colours  or  on  black  for  a  length  of  time  is  the 
most  pernicious.  Carried  on  in  modei-ation,  needle- 
work is  not  more  injurious  to  the  eye  than  engraving 
or  watchmaking. 

The  custom  of  having  black  ■'vork  done  by  artificial 
light  is  very  hurtful ;  the  strain  on  the  eye  is  so  great, 
^he  occurrence  of  a  public  mourning  is  attended  with 
an  increase  of  eye  disorders.  Gaslight  is  worse  than 
"daylight.  The  injury  to  the  eye  from  gaslight  arises 
partly  from  the  flickering  or  unsteady  motion  of  the 
flame,  and  partly  because  the  gas  is  deficient  in  blue 
rays  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  too  red,  and  therefore  too  exciting 
to  the  eyes.  The  best  precaution  against  mischief 
arising  from  this  cause,  is  to  have  the  flame  sur- 
rounded with  chimneys  or  globes  slightly  tinted  with 
blue.  I  attach  much  impoi'tance  to  the  position  of  the 
light.  It  ought  not  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  eyes, 
but  above  or  somewhat  behind  the  worker.  The  light 
should  be  thrown  on  the  work  and  not  on  the  eye. 
&as  produces  great  dryness  of  the  air,  which  is  irri- 
tating to  the  eye,  and  to  obviate  this  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  pans  of  water  in  the  work-rooms  where  gas  is 
burning. 

Unsteadiness  of  light  is  a  discomfort  o  the  eye,  and 
one  source  of  mischief.   I  have  also  seen  most  injurious 


consequences  result  from  reading  in  railway  carriages 
from  the  constant  oscillation.  Whei'C  it  can  be  done, 
it  is  a  great  refreshment  to  dress-makers  to  have  their 
room  hung  with  blue  or  green, — but  not  flock  paper 
prepared  with  arsenical  green.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
change  frequently  the  colour  of  the  work  on  which 
they  are  employed,  as  a  relief  to  the  eye. 

If  provision  were  made  for  the  ventilation  of  gas 
burners,  there  would  be  little  risk  to  the  work,  and  the 
rooms  would  be  altogether  more  healthy.  Prolonged 
work  in  hot  rooms  must  tend  to  aggravate  any  dis- 
order or  weakness  of  the  eye,  which  would  suffer  from 
the  general  want  of  health  in  the  worker.  And  eye 
affections  are  rendered  worse  by  sleeping  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms.  I  have  frequently  found  that 
milliners  who  suffered  from  overwork  had  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  been  afflicted  with  strumous  or 
scrofulous  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
which  predisposed  them  to  dis- 
order. 

Where  contagious  oi^hthalmia 
presents  itself,  there  should  be 
perfect  isolation,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  which  may 
be  communicated  by  the  use  of 
the  same  towel,  or  by  washing  in 
the  same  basins.  A  simple  but 
efficient  mode  of  preventing  in- 
fection would  be  by  the  use  of  an 
eye  douche  thus  made,  as  origi- 
nally suggested  by  Sir  William 
Wilde.  A  cistern  capable  of 
holding  three  or  four  gallons  of 
water  is  fixed  to  the  wall ;  it  is 
open  at  the  top  to  admit  of  its 
being  filled,  and  closed  by  a  well- 
fitted  lid  to  exclude  impurities. 
A  funnel-shaped  zinc  tube,  fur- 
nished with  a  fine  strainer,  is 
attached  to  the  bottom  ;  from 
this  extends  a  pipe  of  quarter- 
inch  bore  ;  the  end  is  curved  and 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock  and 
rose  attached.  Below  this  is  a 
zinc  basin  furnished  with  a 
ordinary  plug  and  waste  pipe, 
into  which  the  water  falls.  By 
simply  holding  the  face  over  the 
rose  and  turning  the  cock  more 
oi'  less,  a  regulated  jet  of  water 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  eyes, 
which  would  effectually  cleanse 
them. 


Medical 
Evidence. 

London. 

W.  Cooper,  Esq. 


408.  Geo.  Lawson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.  Assistant  Surgeon 
to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moor- 
fields,  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
1st.  My  opportunities   for   obtaining  information 
concerning  the  influence  of  employment  on  Eyesight 
are   dei-ived   from   the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Moorfields. 

At  this  institution  over  80,000  patients  are  seen 
annually,  and  of  these  over  16,000  are  new  cases. 
This  number  is  made  up  strictly  from  the  working 
classes,  not  only  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  hospital  is  placed  but  from  all  parts  of 
England. 

The  Effect  of  prolonged  Needlework  on  the  Eyesight. 

The  sight  is  influenced,  1st.  By  the  direct  effect  of 
prolonged  work  on  the  eye  itself. 

2nd.  It  is  often  much  affected  by  the  impaired 
health  which  prolonged  needlework  necessarily  pro- 
duces. 

a.  By  the  direct  effect  of  prolonged  work  on  the  eye 
itself. 

1st.  By  over  work  of  the  eye,  its  accommodative 
power  becomes  e.^ihausted. 

For  looking  at  near  objects,  the  power  of  accommoda- 
tion is  brought  into  action,  and  a  distinct  effort  is 
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Medical  required  (though  at  first  unperceived)  to  bring  them 
Lvidence.  j^to  focus  on  the  retina,  the  nervous  expansion  at 
L^n.  bottom  of  the  eye. 

  After  long  work  the  eye  becomes  fatigued,  the 

G.Lawsou,Esq.  strain  is  relaxed,  and  the  image  being  thrown  slightly 

"   out  of  focus  appears  indistinct.    A  continuance  of  the 

c.  work  without  resting  the  eyes  causes  a  complete  relax- 

ation of  the  effort  to  accommodate,  and  a  complete 
loss  of  the  object  on  which  the  eye  is  fixed. 

After  a  short  rest  the  eye  is  again  able  to  I'esume  its 
work,  and  to  continue  it  until  fatigue  again  brings  on 
the  same  symptoms  of  exhaustion. 

A  maintenance  of  this  excessive  fatigue  daily  for 
many  hours,  ultimately  damages  materially  the  ac- 
commodative power  of  the  eye,  and  renders  necessary 
the  early  use  of  convex  glasses. 

2nd.  From  long  continued  prolonged  work,  the  eyes 
become  congested,  and  a  form  of  chronic  ophthalmia 
is  common. 

3rd.  The  retina  from  a  continuance  of  over  work 
may  become  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  incapable  of 
appreciating  correctly  minute  objects.  A  form  of 
amaui'osis  is  induced,  which  may,  unless  the  exciting 
cause,  over  woi'k,  is  removed,  pass  on  to  complete 
blindness. 

The  class  of  patients  in  whom  I  have  noticed  all 
these  symptoms,  are,  needlewomen  engaged  in  slop 
work  ;  in  making  button  holes  for  gentlemen's  collars  ; 
in  bootbinders  ;  and  in  women  engaged  at  artificial 
flower  making.  Similar  symptoms  I  have  seen,  though 
less  frequently,  in  watchmakers,  steel  plate  engravers, 
and  amongst  the  Spitalfields  weavers. 

One  case  I  will  shortly  record  : — 

Eliza  H  ,  aged  18.   A  thin,  delicate  looking  girl, 

presenting  the  characteristic  appearance  of  one  over 
worked  and  under  fed.  She  gets  her  living  by 
making  artificial  flowers. 

This  employment  obliges  her  head  to  be  for  a 
long  time  continuously  in  a  stooping  position. 

The  room  in  which  she  works  is  hot  and  confined  ; 
40  women  being  engaged  in  it,  sitting  as  close  to  each 
other  as  they  are  able. 

She  is  occupied  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily,  after 
dark  working  by  a  strong  gas  light.  When  fully 
employed  she  can  earn  six  shillings,  but  at  present 
she  only  gains  four  shillings  per  week. 

Twelve  days  ago  wliilst  at  work  with  her  flowers,  she 
felt  a  violent  throbbing  across  her  temples,  and  suddenly 
saw,  she  says,  a  bright  light  like  a  "  star  in  the  sky." 

The  eye  immediately  became  painful,  so  as  to  oblige 
her  to  cease  from  work.  She  went  home  to  bed,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  pain  was  less  but  the 
eye  felt  hot  and  looked  red.  On  trying  to  read  with 
that  eye  she  found  that  practically  she  was  blind. 

She  could  make  out  the  lower  part  of  an  object 
placed  directly  in  front  of  her,  but  the  rest  of  it  was 
dark. 

Examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  cause  of 
all  her  present  symptoms  was  found  to  depend  on  ex- 
tensive retinal  hfemorrhage. 

In  this  patient  I  think  the  loss  of  the  eye  may  be 
attributed,  1st.  To  the  stooping  position  she  was 
obliged  to  maintain  during  her  work,  favouring  a 
congestion  of  the  eyes. 

2ud.  To  the  many  hours  at  which  she  was  engaged. 

3rd.  To  an  unhealthy  and  debilitated  state,  depen- 
on  the  close  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived,  and  the 
confinement  to  which  she  was  subjected. 

Girls  suffer  very  severely  from  derangement  of  the 
uterine  system,  when  overworked  in  hot  and  crowded 
rooms,  breathing  an  impure  air,  and  denied  proper 
recreation  and  exercise.  The  disordered  condition  of 
the  functions  of  the  uterus  reflects  itself  on  other 
organs,  and  of  these  the  eye  not  unfrequently  suffers. 

iS  The  eye  is  much  affected  by  the  impaired  health 
which  prolonged  needlework  necessarily  produces. 

That  the  health  suffers  severely  in  all  cases  of  pro- 
longed work  in  a  confined  room,  ill  ventilated  and 
overcrowded,  is  a  fact  known  to  all. 

The  want  of  proper  exercise,  the  continual  breathing 
an  impure  atmosphere,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 


strained position,  favour  the  development  of  latent 
disease  in  all  so  circumstanced. 

In  the  young,  proper  growth  and  development  are 
arrested  and  a  sickly  constitution  often  engendered. 
The  eyesight  may  and  frequently  does  become  secon- 
darily aftected,  and  diseases  of  a  low  type,  dependent 
on  impaired  nutrition  and  faulty  assimulation  are 
common,  and  are  witnessed  daily  in  every  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  England. 

Injluence  of  other  Employments  on  the  Eyesight. 

Boiler  makers. — Men  engaged  in  boiler  making  fre- 
quently in  their  v/ork  meet  Avith  severe  injuries  to 
their  eyes.  In  striking  hot  rivets,  and  in  cutting  cold 
ones,  fragments  of  the  metal  fly  off  with  great  rapidity 
and  often  strike  the  eye. 

They  either  inflict  a  wound  which  is  more  or  less 
dangerous  to  the  eye,  or  else  the  chip  of  metal  lodges 
itself  within  the  globe.  Such  injuries  to  the  eye  are 
most  common. 

My  own  experience  is,  that  no  class  of  mechanics  lose 
so  many  eyes  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
as  boiler  makers,  and  the  men  engaged  in  striking 
rivets.  One  man  assured  me  that  in  one  establish- 
ment in  London,  there  were  eight  men  Avho  had  each 
lost  one  eye.  I  have  often  questioned  the  men  as  to 
why  they  do  not  wear  wire  gauze  protectors,  and  I  am 
invariably  told,  that  although  occasionally  when  en- 
gaged in  specially  dangerous  Avork  they  do,  yet  they 
could  not  wear  them  habitually,  as  their  masters  would 
object. 

I  have  been  informed  by  several  Avorkmen  that 
wire  gauze  spectacles  are  an  efficient  protection  against 
this  evil. 

Percussion  caps. — Several  eyes  are  lost  every  year 
from  bad  percussion  caps.  Made  of  a  cheap  and  brittle 
alloy,  instead  of  when  struck  by  the  hammer  merely 
expanding  out  after  the  explosion  of  the  detonating 
material  Avithin,  one  oi'  more  fi'agments  of  the  metal 
are  detached,  and  fly  off  with  great  velocity. 

If  an  eye  is  struck  Avith  one  of  them,  as  too  fre- 
quently liappens,  it  either  penetrates  the  globe  or  in- 
flicts a  very  dangerous  Avound.  In  all  such  cases 
Avliich  have  come  imder  my  notice,  I  have  found  on 
inquiry  that  the  caps  used  Avere  the  cheap  ones. 

One  man  lost  his  eye  from  shooting  at  a  target  for 
nuts  ;  a  spiculum  of  the  metal  fleAV  off  and  lodged 
itself  in  the  eye,  causing  iiTcpai'able  damage  and  total 
loss  of  the  organ. 

Another  man  lost  his  eye  from  shooting  at  sparroAvs, 
using  at  the  time  some  cheap  caps  he  had  purchased 
in  the  village. 

In  another  instance  a  child  had  a  piece  of  a  gun  cap 
lodged  in  the  eye,  from  playing  Aviih  a  toy  pistol. 
The  caps  were  purchased  at  the  toy  shop  where  the 
pistol  Avas  sold.  I  have  mentioned  these  three  cases 
as  illustrating  three  different  uses  for  which  the  cheap 
percussion  cajis  are  commonly  employed. 

On  the  injurious  Effects  of  worhing  by  Artificial 
Eight,  particularly  Gas  Light. 

Much  Avork  by  gas  light  is  prejudicial  to  the  eyes. 
The  bright  yellow  glare  of  a  room  so  lighted  by  gas 
that  fine  work  may  be  conducted,  acts  as  an  irritant  to 
the  eye,  speedily  induces  fatigue,  and  an  inability 
Avithout  great  discomfort  to  continue  using  it  for  any 
lengthened  period  of  time. 

The  congested  appearance  of  eyes  in  the  morning 
which  have  been  much  Avorked  over  night  in  a  room 
well  lighted  with  gas,  must  be  familiar  to  all. 

The  injurious  effect  of  Avorking  by  gaslight  is  much 
increased  if  the  light  is  a  flickering  one.  The  con- 
tinued motion  of  the  light  throAvs  alternately  and 
irregularly,  into  sudden  light  and  shade  (although  per- 
haps only  to  a  slight  extent)  the  object  on  Avhich  the 
eye  is  fixed,  and  tires  the  accommodative  poAver  of  the 
eyes,  by  frequently  requiring  them  to  readjust  their 
focus.  If  gas  is  to  be  used  for  lighting  largo  rooms 
where  many  persons  are  employed  for  hours  at  fine 
work,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  flame 
of  each  burner  is  perfectly  steady. 

The  argand  burner  affords  a  good  and  steady  light, 
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Each  burner  should  be  furnished  Avith  a  glass  chimney, 
which  steadies  the  light,  increases  the  draught,  and 
favours  the  complete  consumption  of  the  gas.  To 
destroy"  the  yellow  glare  v/hich  is  so  objectionable  in 
rooms  well  lit  up  with  gas,  each  chimney  might  be 
tinted  with  a  little  cobalt  blue. 

409.  H.  Hancock,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Koyal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital. — We  have 
many  cases  of  dressmakers  and  other  needlewomen 
at  this  hospital.  They  are  for  the  most  part  out-door 
patients.  They  are  usually  in  au  anajmic  condition, 
the  result  of  long  confinement  at  work  in  close, 
ill-A^entilated  rooms,  and  Avant  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise. The  long  hours  of  work  by  gas  light  are 
especially  injurious. 

What  they  chiefly  suffer  from  is  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  ;  this  disease  is  gradually,  and  to  an  unpro- 
fessionpJ  observer  imperceptibly  developed  ;  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  needed  in  order  to  detect  its  exis- 
tence in  all  its  early  stages. 

We  treat  them  with  steel  and  mineral  acids,  &c., 
and  we  specially  urge  in  advanced  cases  entire  rest 
of  the  organs,  and  where  possible  the  patients  going 
into  the  country  ;  in  m.ilder  cases  we  find  considerable 
benefit  from  getting  them  into  the  country  from 
Saturday  to  Monday. 


410.  [From  the  report  of  this  hospital  fov 
1863  it  appears  that  during  the  previous 
year  7,531  persons  had  apphed  there  for 
rehef ;  of  them  95  were  dress-makei-s,  45 
milhners,  and  120  seamstresses,  3,370  were 
classed  as  children,  wives,  widows,  or  as 
having  no  employment,  the  rest  were  dis- 
tributed among  160  difterent  occupations.] 


411.  T.  Flintoff,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Association 
for  the  Aid  and  Benefit  of  Dressmakers  and  Milliners. 
— My  experience  during  the  many  years  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  dress-makers  and  milliners' 
institution,  as  medical  attendant,  is,  that  owing  to  the 
long  continuous  sedentary  employment  that  the  young 
women  are  subjected  to  in  the  West  End  houses  of 
business,  chest  complaints  generally  prevail,  also'  de- 
fective action  of  the  liver,  and  dyspepsia  ;  hence,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  not  able  to  take  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  vital  functions  properly.  From  the  long 
and  continuous  straining  of  the  eyes  during  working 
hours  they  become  bloodshot,  frequent  head-ache  is 
induced,  and  from  this  diversion  of  the  proper  nervous 
action  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  liver  the 
maladies  before  mentioned  are  brought  on. 


412.  E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Cavendish  Place.— I 
have  had  for  some  years,  in  the  exercise  of  my  profes- 
sion, considerable  opportunities  of  observing  the  effect 
produced  on  the  health  of  the  workpeople  by  the  condi- 
tions uirder  wh  ich  millinery  and  dress-making  businesses 
are  carried  on  in  West  End  houses.  No  special  disorder 
can  be  pointed  out  among  them  as  the  result  of  their 


occupation,  but  there  is,  no  doubt,  in  them  all  a  low 
physical  tone.  Amongst  the  younger  girls  amenorrha3a 
is  not  uncommon,  likewise  dyspepsia.  Much  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  of  their  being  in  so  many  cases 
in  the  first  instance  country  girls,  who  have  either 
never  worked  before  at  sedentary  occupations,  or  at 
all  events  have  done  so  in  a  pure  air  and  with  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  exercise.  Such  persons  suffer 
much,  and  often  permanently,  from  the  confinement  in 
close  rooms,  and  the  complete  change  in  their  mode  of 
life.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  Avith  the 
younger  ones,  who  commence  in  London  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  are  particularly  suscejitible  of  men- 
strual or  other  functional  derangements.  Indigestion 
is  common  among  them.  Their  stomachs  seem  deli- 
cate through  want  of  air  and  exercise.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  food  is  wholesome,  and  is 
supplied  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  generally  speak- 
ing, and,  though  plain,  is  varied,  as  far  as  you  can 
expect  it  should  be,  from  day  to  day  ;  but  their  appetite 
fails  and  they  grow  fastidious,  requiring  some  piquant 
relish  to  stimulate  them. 

I  have  always  found  employers  very  kind  in  cases 
of  illness  ;  but  they  are  so  pressed  for  room  that  the 
kindest  thing  for  all  concerned  is  in  most  instances  to 
get  tire  sick  ones  out  of  the  house,  if  possible.  The 
private  houses,  in  Avhich  the  work  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  carried  on,  are  very  ill  adapted  for  places  of 
work.  Girls  constantly  complain  of  getting  colds  in 
the  work-room,  owing  to  their  being  compelled  to  sit 
in  a  draught,  and  at  the  same  time  speak  of  the  heat 
and  closeness  of  the  room.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
any  system  of  proper  ventilation  can  be  successfully 
applied,  and  the  space  is  necessarily  very  limited,  so 
that  in  the  season  work-rooms  and  bed-rooms  are  fre- 
quently overcrowded. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  cases  of  ophthalmia,  which 
I  should  feel  justified  in  attributing  to  the  work  of 
dress-makers.  They  occur  for  the  most  part  among 
the  comm.oner  class  of  girls,  the  inferior  day-workers 
or  mere  needle-Avomen.  They  are  in  most  cases 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  lid,  and  usually  occur  in 
strumous  girls,  and  at  most  are  instances  of  constitu- 
tional debility,  developing  itself  in  the  weakest  part. 

There  is  an  affection  of  one  of  the  internal  coats  of 
the  eye,  "  the  choroid,"  observed  in  mourning  workers. 
The  symptoms  are,  after  long  work,  occasional  tempo- 
rary loss  of  sight,  and  dark  objects  like  flies  constantly 
floating  before  the  eyes.  This  depends  on  congestion 
of  the  choroid  membrane. 

No  doubt  in  many  places  in  the  season  the  girls' 
energies  are  over-taxed,  merely  by  long  hours  of  work, 
independently  of  close  rooms  and  want  of  exercise. 
It  is  obvious  that  overwork  is  injurious,  but  the  three 
matters  are  always  so  mixed  up  together  in  the  cases 
that  come  before  a  medical  practioner  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them,  so  as  to  apportion  to  each 
cause  its  due  share  in  the  result.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  some  legislative  interference  to 
limit  the  hours  of  work  would  be  very  generally  bene- 
ficial, and  for  young  persons,  at  all  events,  is  almost 
necessary. 


The  inquiry  was  conducted  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  season  of  1863,  and  its  chief  object  was  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  actual  condition  of 
health  among  the  employed,  while  following  their 
occupation,  and  holding  themselves  to  be  tvell,  in  the 
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London. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 


[The  following  evidence  is  important  as  embodying  the  results  of  a  private  inquiry  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  tue  medical  oflicer  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  an  experienced  medical  prac- 
titioner, who  has  made  the  matter  an  especial  subject  of  careful  investigation,  and  has  taken  valuable 
evidence  of  a  purely  medical  nature*,  which  obviously  could  be  procured  only  by  a  member  of  his 
profession,  and  through  private  interviews  with  the  employed  by  themselves.  It  affords  me  great 
satisfaction  to  perceive  that  a  wholly  independent  inquiry,  conducted  in  a  different  mode,  and  under 
different  conditions  from  my  own,  in  most  substantial  particulars  confirms  the  evidence,  upon  which 
my  report  is  founded. — H.W.L.] 

413.  J.  N.  Radcliffe,  Esq.,  Guildford  Street,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Epidemiological  Society,  and 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 


higher  class  ("private")  houses  of  business  at  the 
West  Eiul  of  London. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  examined  should  be  in 
average  health,  and  that  they  should  be  persons,  whose 
statements  might  be  trusted  implicitly,  or  would  admit 


*  AVant  of  space  has  compelled  me  to  omit,  -with  Mr.  EadclifFe's  sanction,  certain  portions  of  his  communication,  which  are  less 
exclusively  medical  than  those  -which  1  have  retained. 

2.  A  a 
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Medical  of  ready  verification.  The  essence  of  the  inquiry  was 
Evidence.  the  determination  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
London       healthiest  Avorlvcrs.  The  pressure  of  other  professional 

  '      engagements  has  prevented  the  inquiry  froin  being 

Mr.H.W.Lord.  fuHj  completed. 

 20  persons  were  examined  fulfilling  the  conditions 

c.  required  ;  none  had  been  engaged  less  than  18  months 

in  a  West  End  house.  Rightly  to  have  estimated  the 
influence  of  the  employment  upon  the  physical  powers, 
some  knowledge  of  the  individuals  examined  previous 
to  their  commencing  work  as  dress-makers  would  have 
been  necessary.  Opportunities  of  seeing  three  of  the 
examined  several  times  prior  to  and  after  the  autumn 
vacation  clearlj^  showed  that  too  high  an  estimate  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  formed  of  their  usual  state 
of  health.  It  is  requisite  to  note  that  the  statements 
of  the  examined  respecting  their  physical  condition 
are  at  the  best  imperfect.  Regarding  themselves  as 
in  good  or  fair  health,  it  was  difl[icult  to  induce  them 
to  converse  with  freedom  on  their  actual  state.  A.gain, 
for  the  same  reason,  cjuestions  could  not  be  pushed  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  elicit  a  thorough  history  of 
the  health-condition  of  each  individual.  The  state- 
ments made  therefore  represent  a  higher  grade  of 
health  than  actually  exists. 

In  only  one  instance  were  the  general  assertions  of 
"  good  health,"  or  being  "quite  well,"  and  of  "  suifering 
little  from  the  woi'k,"  apparently  borne  out  by  a  more 
detailed  examination.  I  say  apparently  borne  out,  as 
the  person  referred  to  was  seen  but  once ;  and  twice  or 
thrice  when,  during  the  first  interview,  all  derangement 
of  function  has  been  denied,  subsequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  individuals  have  shown  that  there  was 
marked  and  persistent  disorder  of  health  due  to  em- 
ployment. In  the  instance,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  the  person  had  lived  for  several  months  in  a 
highly  respectable,  though  small.  West  End  house  of 
business,  Avhich  employs  eight  resident  workers.  Tlie 
hours  of  worii  never  exceed  12  out  of  the  "  season,"  or 
13^  in  the  season.  Work  usually  closes  at  5  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday,  except  in  the  season.  The  employed 
live  with  the  employers  as  one  family.  The  house  is 
in  every  respect  a  "home"  to  them.  The  food  is 
good,  varied,  unstinted,  and  well  served.  The  bed- 
rooms are  comfortable.  The  employers  are  very  kind 
and  considerate,  and  the  house  is  a  "  home  "  for  the 
employed  equally  on  Sundays  as  on  week  days. 

In  the  remaining  instances  the  health  was  more  or 
less  disordered.  The  examined  Avere  not  i!l,  yet  they 
were  not  well.  Their  physical  powers  were  manifestly 
below  par.  Their  state  is  perhaps  most  accurately 
described  as  one  of  permanent  fatigue,  more  or  less 
marked.  They  were  subject  to  fleeting  muscular  pains, 
particularly  in  the  back,  trunk,  and  lower  limbs. 
Almost  all  suffered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from 
back-ache  or  side-ache.  There  was  a  constant  feeling 
of  weariness,  Avhich  was  imperfectly  relieved  by  sleep. 
A  common  expression  was,  "  I  get  up  in  the  morning 
as  tired  as  when  I  go  to  bed."  Their  vrork  deprived 
them  both  of  the  spirit  and  power  for  any  other  occu- 
pation. There  was  considerable  nervous  excitability, 
significant  of  over-taxed  mental  as  well  as  physical 
powers.  Their  spirits  were  apt  to  run  into  extremes, 
now  being  unduly  depressed,  now  unduly  excited  ; 
"a  trifle  upset  and  worried  "  them.  They  were  liable 
to  nervous  headaches  and  tic-doloreux.  As  more 
direct  results  of  the  confinement  and  want  of  exercise, 
they  had  feeble  although  excitable  pulses.  They  were 
liable  to  palpitr.'ion  of  the  heart.  Their  extremities, 
particularly  the  feet,  were  commonly  cold,  summer 
and  winter,  from  defective  circulation.  They  were 
martyrs  to  chilblains.  Their  feet  and  legs  often 
swelled  towards  night,  and  ached  miserably.  Their 
respiration  was  imperfect,  the  chest  expanding  insuffi- 
ciently, and  the  lungs  lacking  due  inflation.  Their 
digestion  Avas  also  imperfect.  They  suffered  often 
from  discomfort  after  eating,  or  from  actual  pain  ;  or 
they  wei-e  liable  to  a  sense  of  craving  and  sinking. 
Their  appetite  was  variable,  and  often  squeamish. 
The  bowels  were  sluggish.  Extreme  costiveness  was 
the  rule.  The  uterine  functions  were  generally  dis- 
turbed, the  menstruation  being  irregular,  abnormal  in 


quantity,  or  painful.  The  examined  suflTered,  in  short, 
from  the  usual  consequences  of  defective  innervation 
and  protracted  fatigue,  the  necessary  results  of  a 
monotonous  and  sedentary  occupation  pushed  to  excess 
The  eflfects  described  were  found  among  the  examined 
in  eveiy  grade  of  development.  At  the  best  they  were 
never  entirely  absent.  They  had  gradually  grown 
from  the  occupation,  and  the  susceptibility  to  them 
seemed  to  increase  the  longer  the  employed  had  been 
engaged  in  it. 

[From  the  typical  cases  which  follow  I  have 
omitted  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
witnesses  as  to  the  health  of  their  fellow- 
workers  ;  they  are  to  the  same  effect  as 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  RadclifFe. 
H.W.L.] 

Case  1. 

A — ,  aged  20,  day -worker,  has  worked  for  four 
years  in  first-class  court  dress-maker's  house.  Lives 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  place  of  business.  Com- 
mences work,  both  in  and  out  of  season,  at  9  a  m.  ; 
leaves  usually  at  9  p.m.  Before  drawing-rooms  works 
until  midnight  one  night,  and  the  next  night  all 
through  until  9  the  following  morning.  Has  complete 
rest  for  the  whole  of  the  drawing-room  day.  At  other 
times  in  the  season,  perhaps  once  a  fortnight,  works 
until  1 1  P.M.;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  that  has  happened 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Never  works  at  home  ; 
is  so  tired  with  her  ordinary  work  that  she  is  obliged, 
as  a  rule,  to  put  out  her  own  dresses  to  be  made. 
Goes  to  bed  at  11  p.m.,  and  gets  up  at  7  a.m. 

Breakfasts  at  8  a.m.  ;  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
occasionally  an  egg.  Dinner  provided  by  herself,  and 
taken  to  house  of  business  ;  always  cold  meat  ;  usually 
a  sandwich  of  beef  or  ham  and  bread  and  butter.  No 
vegetables  throughout  the  working  week.  Tea  at 
6  P.M.,  with  bread  and  butter,  provided  by  the  house 
of  business.  The  tea  is  not  good  ;  tastes  as  if  it  con- 
tained much  soda.  Supper  at  10  p.m.  ;  consists,  when 
at  home,  of  cold  meat  or  a  chop,  bread,  and  stout  ; 
when  at  house  of  business  of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
(or  porter)  ;  the  latter  sometimes  not  good.  When 
working  through  the  night,  cold  ham,  bread,  and  tea 
or  coffee  at  2  a. sr. ;  and  tea,  bread  and  butter  at  8  a.m.  ; 
the  ham  very  salt,  the  butter  disagreeable,  the  coffee 
good. 

The  work-room  small  for  the  number  of  occupants  ; 
very  oppressive  when  the  gas  is  lighted.  Fan-tail 
ljuvners  fixed  about  the  level  of  the  eyes  when 
standing. 

Suffers  mucli  from  debility.  This  first  began  after 
two  years'  residence  in  London.  At  times  severe  pain 
in  the  chest  and  aching  in  the  legs,  back,  and  limbs 
generally.  During  heavy  work  the  aching  of  the  legs 
and  ancles  has  sometimes  been  so  severe  that  she 
could  scarcely  sit  in  her  chair  ;  they  became  much 
swollen.  Suffers  often  from  a  dull,  aching  pain  in 
the  head,  with  dazzling  of  the  eyes.  Often  turns 
quite  blind  during  its  continuance  ;  it  comes  on  in  the 
after  part  of  the  day,  after  the  gas  is  lighted,  and  goes 
off' immediately  on  leaving  work  and  going  into  the 
open  air.  (Appetite  variable,  bowels  extraordinarily 
costive,  menstruation  disturbed  and  insufficient.) 

Is  in  as  good  health  as  most  of  her  companions. 
Does  not  consider  herself  unhealthy.  Others  suffer 
more  than  she ;  residents  more  than  day-workers. 
The  former  are  more  liable  to  headache  and  fainting. 
Frequently  some  of  them  have  to  go  to  bed  during  the 
afternoon  when  under  press  of  business.  Coughing 
is  very  commoii  in  the  work-room.  Many,  if  they- 
run  down  a  short  flight  of  stairs  quickly,  cough 
violently,  and  are  unable  to  speak  for  some  moments. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  continues: 

I  saw  A —  again  after  a  six  weeks'  holiday  in  the 
country,  and  was  astonished  at  her  changed  appear- 
ance. The  pallor  of  the  face  had  vanished,  the  pulse 
was  quiet,  and  digestion  normal.  She  had  lost  entirely 
the  aching  of  the  limbs  and  l>ack,  her  feet  and  legs  no 
longer  swelled,  and  she  had  gained  considerably  in 
flesh.    I  scarcely  recognised  her,  and  for  tlie' first  tinie 
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fully  estimated  the  extent,  to  which  her  physical 
powers  had  been  depressed  by  the  work  of  the  season, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  period  since  her  previous 
vacation. 

Case  2. 

E — ,  a  resident  at  a  court  dress-maker's.  Work 
commences  in  the  season  at  8 . 30  a.m.,  and  ceases  at 
about  1 1  P.M.  Out  of  the  season  seldom  more  than 
from  9  to  9.    Often  ceases  at  tea  time,  .5  or  5 . 30. 

She  now  (at  the  close  of  the  season)  gets  up  in  the 
morning  almost  as  weary  as  when  she  goes  to  bed  at 
night.  Is  too  tired  to  sleep  soundly  ;  sometimes  can- 
not sleep  till  late  in  the  morning.  Is  liable  to  dis- 
tressing dreams.  Her  appetite  keeps  up  with  a  little 
pampering,  else  she  could  not  get  on.  Her  Sunday  at 
home  in  the  country  is  her  salvation  ;  the  change  gives 
her  a  new  lease  of  life  for  the  coming  week. 

She  is  very  pale,  and  her  face  is  puffy.  Towards 
evening  the  legs  and  feet  swell  and  become  painful. 
She  is  always  weary,  and  her  limbs  and  "bones,"  and 
back  ache  a  great  deal.  The  back  is  very  painful  at 
times.  The  stomach  is  not  doing  its  work  well  ;  her 
food  "  lies  heavy,"  or  it  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  She  is  troubled  with  much  flatulence 
and  occasional  palpitation.  She  is  constantly  thirsty  ; 
tongue  contracted,  fiery  red,  with  papilla3  much  en- 
larged at  the  tip,  and  covered  with  a  white  fur  at  the 
centre  and  at  the  base.  Bowels  very  costive  ;  suffers 
much  at  intervals  from  hcemorrhoids.  Is  "  bothered  " 
with  a  cough,  which  will  leave  her  when  she  has  her 
holiday.  The  respiratory  sounds  in  the  subclavicular 
spaces  are  harsh  and  inspiration  is  defective.  The 
pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent,  the  heart  excitable  ; 
menstruation  irregular,  defective,  and  painful 

Does  not  consider  herself  at  all  a  "bad  specimen" 
of  a  dress-maker  ;  some  are  more  robust  than  herself, 
others  less.  Should  not  think  of  troubling  a  doctor 
in  her  present  state  of  health. 

I  saw  this  young  person  again  immediately  after  a 
three  weeks'  vacation,  during  which  she  had  taken 
abundant  riding  and  walking  exercise.  The  change 
was  very  marked.  The  countenance,  though  still 
pale,  had  lost  that  peculiar  unhealthy  pallor  which  it 
possessed  before  she  left  town  ;  she  had  gained  flesh  ; 
the  persistent  weariness  y^ias,  lost ;  the  digestive  func- 
tions were  doing  their  work  well,  and  except  a  slight 
redness,  with  enlarged  papillie  at  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  tongue,  there  were  no  indications  of  previous 
disturbance  ;  the  pulse  had  gained  in  volume  and 
diminished  in  frequency,  and  the  heart  was  much  less 
excitable.  She  had  "never  felt  in  better  health  and 
spirits." 

I  have  selected  these  examples  as  showing  in  the 
most  marked  manner  short  of  acknowledged  indispo- 
sition or  acute  illness,  the  influence  of  dress-making 
upon  the  health  both  of  resident  and  non-resident 
workers  in  two  of  undoubtedly  the  best  regulated 
establishments  at  the  West  End  of  London.  In  these 
establishments  the  amount  of  late  and  night  work  is 
smaller,  the  food  better,  and  the  comfort  much  greater 
than  in  many  of  the  first  and  second  class  houses  of 
business  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 

[Mr.  RadclifFe  added  the  following  case  as  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  health-history 
of  a  dress-maker  under  favourable  circum- 
stances.] 

Case  3. 

C — ,  aged  1 8  years,  a  resident  hand  at  Madame  — , 
dress-maker,  a  respectable  second-class  house  of  busi- 
ness; six  resident  hands, and  from  12to  15  non-resident 
are  employed.  She  has  been  in  her  present  situation 
six  months  ;  it  is  her  first  situation  in  town.  She 
previously  served  a  twelvemonth's  apprenticeship  in 
the  country,  but  did  not  live  in  the  house  of  business. 
She  then  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  At  first  she 
suffered  much  from  her  head  in  consequence  of  the 
confinement  and  close  Avork,  and  her  courses  inter- 
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The  first  three 
exceedingly  well, 
severe  headaches, 
sometimes  go  to 


mitted  for  two  months.  When  she  came  to  town  she 
was  ruddy  and  in  perfect  health.  Where  she  now 
lives  the  resident  hands  rise  at  7  a.m.,  and  commence 
work,  both  in  and  out  of  the  season,  at  8  a.m.  Work 
closes  out  of  the  season  at  from  8  to  8.45  p.m.,  and  in  Mr.H.W.Lord 

the  season  from  9  to  9 .  30  p.m.  ;  work  is  never  pro-   

tracted  beyond  9.30.  The  time  for  retiring  to  bed  is 
from  10  to  10.30,  but  the  hands  can  go  to  bed  as 
early  as  they  like  after  work  is  over.  They  live  at 
the  same  table  and  in  the  same  manner  as  their  em- 
ployers. The  breakfast  hour  is  7.30,  and  the  meal 
consists  of  coffee,  bread,  and  butter  ;  on  Sunday  bacon 
or  an  egg  is  added.  Dinner  is  served  at  1  p.m.,  and 
consists  of  a  hot  joint  one  day  and  cold  the  next,  with 
whatever  vegetables  are  in  season.  Beef  and  mutton 
boiled  or  roasted  are  the  staple  dishes,  but  these  are 
frequently  varied  with  fish,  veal,  and  pork  ;  stews  and 
hashes  are  sometimes  substituted  for  joints.  There 
is  always  pudding  or  pies  with  cold  joints.  The  tea 
hour  is  o  p.m.  ;  the  meal  consists  of  tea,  bread,  and 
butter.  Supper  is  placed  on  the  table  at  10  p.m.,  and 
consists  of  bread,  cheese,  and  beer.  Half  a  pint  of 
beer  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  the  same  quantity  for 
supper,  but  in  reality  the  amount  is  not  stinted.  The 
food  is  excellent,  well  cooked,  and  most  comfortably 
served.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the  quantity  consumed, 
and  the  meals  are  not  hurried.  The  work-rooms  are 
roomy  and  comfortable  ;  the  bed-rooms  perhaps  a  little 
deficient.  The  house  is  a  thorough  home  for  the 
resident  hands. 

months  she  was  in  town  she  was 
Then  she  began  to  suffer  from 
Sometimes  she  would  get  up, 
bed  with  a  headache.  Her  head 
troubled  her  most  at  the  time  of  her  monthly  courses. 
She  was  unwell  a  fortnight  after  she  came  to  town, 
then  lost  her  courses  for  five  months.  At  the  monthly 
time  in  the  interval  always  suffered  more  or  less  pain 
in  the  back.  She  attributes  the  change  herself  to  the 
close  confinement.  During  the  last  three  months  she 
has  been  losing  strength.  The  face  has  become  pale. 
The  legs  ache  a  good  deal  towards  night,  and  swell 
slightly.  Her  bowels  are  very  costive.  The  appetite 
has  kept  good.  She  has  palpitation,  but  no  pain,  after 
eating.  The  pulse  is  normal.  As  a  rule,  she  is  not 
much  fatigued  when  she  ceases  work  in  the  evening. 
She  has  not  found  the  hours  for  work  too  long. 

From  the  investigation,  of  which  the  chief  results 
have  been  briefly  stated,  supported  by  a  much  larger 
experience  of  the  physical  condition  of  dress-makers 
on  a  sick-bed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
the  average  work-day  of  12  hours,  including  the  time 
given  to  meals — the  minimum  daily  period  of  work 
almost  universally  adopted  by  the  best  houses  of  busi- 
ness at  the  West  End  of  London — over  taxes  the 
physical  powers  of  the  employed.  So  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  12  hours'  daily  occupation  with 
the  needle  (for  the  interval  of  meals  may  be  left  out 
of  consideration),*  cannot  long  be  continued  without 
damaging  the  health  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

After  observing  that  the  day  of  12  hours  is  con- 
stantly exceeded,  Mr.  Radcliffe  continues, — 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  stress  of  work  falls 
in  the  summer  season  alone — the  season  jjar  excellence. 
In  all  largely  employed  houses  of  business  there  is  a 
winter  season,  and  occasional  pushes  of  work,  which 
tax  the  powers  of  the  employed  quite  as  heavily  as 
the  summer  season.  In  the  winter  season  the  hours 
of  work  may  not  be  so  prolonged,  and  there  may  not 
be  as  much  night-work,  but  the  number  of  hands 
employed  being,  as  a  rule,  fewer,  and  the  work  being 
largely  pursued  by  gas-light,  the  employed  suffer  as 
much,  and  often  more  than  in  the  hardest  summer 
season. 

On  the  question  of  overcrowding  and  lighting 
Mr.  Radclifte  states  that — 

The  employed  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
houses  in  town  have  recently  suffered  from  a  pro- 


*  Mr.  Radcliffe  considers  that  the  want  of  a  fixed  period  of  relaxation  at  meal  times,  the  hahit  of  resuming  work  immediately 
after  a  meal,  whether  it  be  hurried  or  not,  is  a  grave  evil. — H.W.L. 
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tracted  outbreak  of  itch,  and  a  somewhat  severe 
irruption  of  measles.  The  densely-crowded  work- 
room of  another  fashionable  liouse  is  liable  to  frequent 
pollution  from  an  adjoining  water-closet. 

The  evil  consequences,  Avhich  the  employed  expe- 
rience from  the  gas,  arise  almost  entirely  from  the 
bad  arrangement  of  the  burners,  and  the  absence  of 
ventilating  chimneys.  In  one  Avorkroora  within  my 
knowledge,  by  the  use  of  capacious  ventilating  chim- 
neys above  the  jets,  the  ill  effects,  to  which  at  one 
time  the  gas  gave  rise,  have  been  completely  done 
away  with. 

[Mr.  RadclifFe  considers  that  much  of  the 
ill  health  of  dressmakers  is  attributable  to 
the  unsuitableness  (and  in  some  cases  to 
the  bad  quality  and  insufficiency)  of  the 
food  provided  for  them,  coupled  with 
the  frequently  offensive  mode  of  serving,* 
the  absence  of  comfortable  apartments  for 
meals  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 
for  them.  He  mentions  a  case  as  coming 
within  his  own  knowledge,  where  "  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen  (Avhere  the  meals  are 
taken)  is  occupied  by  a  sink,  and  the  em- 
ployed have  several  times  been  nauseated 
while  at  meals,  with  sewer  air  rushing  up 
the  escape  pipe."  The  want  of  sitting- 
rooms  "which  would  enable  the  employed 
"  to  escape  after  work  from  the  atmosphere 
"  of  the  work-room,"  the  defective  provi- 
sions for  ablution,  and  the  discomfort  of 
sleeping  apartments,  the  neglect  of  venti- 
-  lation,  and  the  excessive  overcrowding  in 
both  workrooms  and  bed-rooms,  are  made 
the  subject  of  strong  comment,  as  also  is 
the  absence  of  suitable  provision  in  case  of 
sickness.] 

The  want  of  domestic  comfort  (he  says)  tells  most 
injuriously  upon  the  employed  ;  it  intensifies  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  occupation  and  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  moral  deterioration.  In  not  a  single 
establishment  coming  witliin  the  scope  of  my  inquiry 
did  I  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  provision  what- 
ever for  the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
employed." 

[In  illustration  of  the  mode  of  living  and  diet 
in  West  End  houses  Mr.  Iladcliffe  cites 
several  interesting  cases,  which  I  have 
omitted  as  being  in  most  respects  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  notice. 

He  refers  also  to  a  statement  by  the  head 
of  a  Liverpool  house  that,  since  she  made  it 
a  rule  to  add  bacon,  an  egg,  fish,  or  cold 
meat  to  the  breakfast  of  her  resident  hands, 
she  has  found  that,  although  she  originally 
made  the  change  from  a  sense  of  duty,  she 
has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increased  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
morning. 


The  next  paragraph,  though  not  connected 
with  any  medical  question,  is  too  important 
to  be  passed  over.  I  have  not  had  any  other 
ease  of  the  kind  brought  under  my  notice. — 
H.Vf.L.] 

In  one  instance  I  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
vei-y  scandalous  system  of  "truck."  A  well  reputed 
and  first  class  West  End  employer  is  in  the  habit  of 
paying  her  hands,  both  resident  and  non-resident, 
only  a  part  of  their  salaries  when  due.  Any  applica- 
tion for  aiTears  is  set  aside,  until  they  reach  a  good 
round  sum,  and  then  the  em])loyer  proffers  the  appli- 
cant an  order  upon  her  tradesman,  giving  her  clearly 
to  understand  that,  if  she  does  not  think  fit  to  receive 
her  arrears  in  articles  of  dress,  her  services  will  be 
dispensed  with.  In  the  case  of  one  out-door  worker 
earning  12*.  a  week,  (he  arrears  of  salary  amounted  to 
3Z.  In  the  case  of  anotlier  out-door  worker,  receiving  a 
similar  salaiy,  the  arrears  amounted  to  no  less  than  4/. 

[The  following  statement  was  made  to 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  by  a  first  hand,  who  had 
worked  in  two  of  the  best  houses  at  the 
West  End,  three  years  in  each  house. — 
H.W.L.] 

The  work  done  after  9  p.m.  as  a  rule  does  not  pay 
for  the  gas  consumed  beyond  that  hour.  Frequently 
not  half  an  hour's  work  is  done  between  9  and  1 1  p.m. 
or  later  ;  when  an  occasional  pressure  of  business  arises 
the  hands  would  work  willingly  and  well  late  hours. 
But  systematic  working  after  9  p.m.  leads  to  no  pro- 
fitable result.  The  Avhole  of  the  Avork  done  after  that 
time  could  be  readily  done  earlier  in  the  day,  if  the 
workers  came  to  their  Avork  less  fatigued  with  the 
over-night  labour.  The  late  hours  deprive  them  of 
all  spirit  for  their  Avork,  and  they  Avcrk  without  that 
interest  in  it  that  drives  the  fingers  along.  They 
work  sluggishly  and  indifferently.  Any  excuse  to 
idle  a  moment  is  too  readily  seized  upon.  In  the 
first  house  in  Avhich  I  was  employed,  Avork  commenced 
in  the  slack  season  at  9  a.m.  and  terminated  al  11  p.m. 
In  the  busy  season  Avork  Avould  commence  not  later 
than  8  a.m.,  and  be  continued  until  midnight,  or  1,  2, 
or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  common  to  see 
some  of  the  hands  after  10  p.m.  sitting  fast  asleep 
Avith  their  Avork  on  (heir  knees.  If  there  Avere  no 
particular  stress  of  Avork,  the  heads  of  the  tables 
Avould  take  no  no{ice.  I  have  seen  Avorkcrs  fall  dead 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  a  stitch.  If  Ave  Avorked  A'ery 
late,  no  relaxation  Avas  permitted  next  day,  and  as  a 
consequence  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  half  the  Avorkers 
in  the  room  AA'Ould  be  nodding  over  their  AVork.  In 
this  house  I  have  seen  in  a  single  day  three  or  four  of 
the  hands  faint  at  their  AVork,  and  hysterical  attacks 
were  common. 

[Having  regard  to  the  house  referred  to,  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  statement  as  to 
the  hours  of  work  in  the  season  is  intended 
to  show  extreme  and  exceptional  cases. 
Witnesses,  in  other  respects  adverse,  state 
that  Avork  there  after  11  p.bi.  is  rare  and 
confined  to  a  few  hands. — EI.W.L.l 


414.  Letter  from  Dr.  Tripe,  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  for  the  Hackney  District. 
Sir,  March  16,  1864. 

Hackney  being  a  suburban  district,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  there  of  ascertaining  the  influence 
on  health  of  indoor  employment;  1  have  however  often 
had  cases  in  my  priA^ate  practice  of  indigestion,  im- 
pairment of  the  blood-making  processes,  great  debility, 
and  uterine  derangements  in  young  females.  The 
feAV  workshops  I  have  seen  in  my  own  locality  are 
not  properly  ventilated,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  evil  resulting  from  needlework  is  caused 
by  want  of  ventilation.    But  the  difficulty  is,  not  to 


provide  means  of  ventilation,  but  to  induce  Avoi'kers 
to  use  them.  The  poorer  classes,  including  all  persons 
Avorking  at  sedentary  employments,  are  afraid  of  what 
they  call  draughts,  and  so  shut  out  all  the  air  they  can. 

Late  hours  of  Avork  have  also  produced  much  evil, 
but  the  pressure  of  business  is  not  so  great  in  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  districts,  as  at  tlie  Avest  end 
of  London.  There  is  a  great  difllculty  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  legislating  for  stated  hours,  as  the  Avork  to 
be  done  is  in  the  aggregate  not  more  than  enough 
for  those  employed,  and  to  compel  employers  to 
employ  more  hands  Avould,  I  fear,  reduce  the  wages  to 
something  below  starvation  point,  or  at  any  rate  very 


*  "I  mean  by  the  qualification  'for  a  house  of  business'"  (says  one  Avitness)  "that  in  houses  of  business  neither  the 
"  quality  nor  the  abundance  of  food,  and  I  may  add,  nor  the  neatness   of  serving,  is  such  (so  good)  as  Avould  be  met  Avith 
generally  among  the  class  of  families,  from  Avhich  the  workers  chiefly  come  "  (sed  quaere  "  chiefly." — H.W.L.). 
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near  it ;  whilst  to  limit  the  age,  say  to  18  or  19,  avouIcI 
throw  more  work  on  those  above  the  age,  when  any 
ffreat  press  came  in.  My  patients  have  told  me  that 
a  whole  room  full  will  be  kept  up  occasionally  until 
3  or  4  in  the  morning  at  the  west  end  drinking  strong- 
tea,  and  then  go  to  bed  for  three  or  four  hours,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  say  they  would  rather  do  this 
occasionally,  than  have  their  pay  reduced.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  work  of  this  kind  tells  most 
injuriously  on  growing  persons,  as  they  require  more 
rest. 

I  have  also  inquired  as  to  the  effect  on  health 
of  the  sewing  machine,  and  I  am  informed  that  they 
all  feel  better,  and  look  better,  after  they  have  got 
accustomed  to  the  work.  More  veiatilation  can  also 
be  used,  and  the  feelings  of  prostration,  mal-aise,  pain 
of  the  chest,  indigestion,  &c.,  arc  often  cured  by  the 
change  of  occupation. 

In  the  few  work  places  I  have  entered  (for  girls) 
the  majority  were  under  20  years  of  age.  Work 
girls  marry  young  as  a  rule,  and  commence  young, 
14  or  15,  so  that  a  large  proportion  are  between  14 
and  18.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  more 
definite  information. 

Faithfully  yours, 
I-L  W.  Lord,  Esq.  John  W.  Tripe. 


415.   Letter   from  J.   Liddle,   Esq.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Whiteciiapel 

DiSTlCT. 

Sir,  1st  April  1864. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  FIND  upon  inquiry  that  some  of  tlic  rooms  are 
overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated,  that  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  workers  is  not  calculated  to  sustain  health, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  growing  girls,  (the  hours  of 
labour  being  too  long,  viz.  from  10  to  12  hours  daily, 
and  the  employment  being  entirely  sedentary).  That 
as  young  men  and  young  women  in  ponie  establishments 
work  together  in  the  same  room  for  12  hours  daily, 
with  an  interval  of  one  hour  only  for  dinner,  (but 
in  some  instances  the  young  women  bring  their 
dinners  Avith  them,  so  that  then  there  is  no  interval  for 
relaxation  and  for  change  of  air,)  the  morals  and  the 
health  of  young  females  under  such  circumstances 
are  likely  to  suiFer,  more  especially  as  many  of  the 
young  AYomen  are  under  18  years  of  age.  In  some 
establishments,  besides  the  hour  for  dinner,  half  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  tea. 

The  Avages  are  said  to  be  from  9s.  to  14s.  per  Aveek. 
Some  are  employed  at  "  piece  Avork,"  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  as  much  as  18s.,  23s.,  and  24s.,  per  Aveek 
are  earned  by  skilled  AvorkAvomen  (machinists)  ; 
needlcAVomen,  Avho  are  employed  at  piece  Avork,  earn 
sums  varying  from  6d.  and  Is.,  to  2s.  6c/.  per  day. 
Many  of  the  employers  of  this  kind  of  labour  are 
Jews,  and  the  Avorking  days  Avith  them  are  only 
five  days  in  the  week. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  that  I  visited,  Avliere  men 
and  Avomen  were  Avorking  together,  there  Avas  a  bed 
in  which  tAvo  of  the  young  men  Avere  said  to  sleep. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  very  ditficult  to 
obtain  reliable  information  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  wages,  hours  of  labour,  number  of  persons  engaged 
at  work  in  the  same  room,  Sec,  unless  you  go  into 
the  room,  and  make  inquiry  of  persons  eugaged 
therein,  and  even  then  questions  are  ansAvered  re- 
luctantly and  under  restraint. 

In  one  instance  I  inquired  of  the  proprietor  how 
many  young  Avomen  were  employed  in  the  Avork  room, 
and  1  Avas  told  only  tAvo  ;  but  on  going  into  the  3'oom 
1  saAv  six  young  Avomen  and  three  young  men  engaged 
at  Avork. 

It  appears  from  my  inquiries,  that  persons  seeking 
employment  as  ordinary  workers  are  more  numerous 
than  the  requirements  of  the  trade  demand,  so  that 
many  young  persons  are  out  of  employment,  but  I 
believe  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  as  regards  skilled 
workers. 

At  one  establishment  I  was  refused  admittance,  but 

A 


I  was  ultimately  shoAvn  into  a  kind  of  shed,  in  Avhich  Medical 
it  Avas  said  that  five  persons  Avorked.  Evidence. 

I  am,  &c.  London 

II.  W.  Lord,  Esq.  John  Lidole.   ' 

  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

416.  Letter  from  Dr.  Ballard,  Medical  Officer  of  ^ 
Health  for  Islington. 

St.  Mary,  Islington, 
Vestry  Ofiices,  Upper  Street,  N., 
Dear  Sir,  June  24th,  1864. 

My  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Lankester, 
that  the  over-croAvding  of  Avork-rooms  does,  at  the 
present  time,  come  properly  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  medical  oflicer  of  health.  For  although  the 
29th  section  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  is 
mostly  taken  as  applying  to  houses  in  which  people 
sleep  at  night,  there  is  nothing  in  the  secrion  itself 
Avhich  limits  its  application  in  this  Avay.  I  do  not 
knoAV  Avhether  this  is  the  vicAV  taken  by  the  magis- 
trates (avIio  are  the  interpreters  of  the  statute),  since, 
in  the  Avay  you  refer  to,  Ave  have  never  attempted  to 
put  it  into  force.  Our  proceedings  for  over-ci-OAvding 
have  only  taken  place  Avhere  rooms  have  been  occupied 
as  tenements  by  separate  families.  At  the  same  time, 
I  consider  that  I  have  a  right,  under  the  statute,  to 
inspect  Avork-rooms  Avdiich  there  may  be  any  reason  to 
believe  over-croAvded.  That  I  have  not  done  so  here 
is  not,  then,  due  to  a  notion  that  I  had  no  right  to  do 
it,  but  to  the  multiiilicity  of  other  matters  vvdiich  fall 
Avithin  the  range  of  my  duties  in  so  large  a  parish  as 
Islington,  and  to  the  feeling  that,  Avith  my  present 
staff  of  assistants,  and  the  time  Avhicli  I  devote  to  my 
official  duties,  the  inspection  of  Avork-rooms  could  only 
be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  other 
c^^ually  important  work.  And  uoav  as  to  the  question 
of  cubic  space  which  ought  to  be  allotted  to  each  occu- 
pant of  a  sleeping-room  or  Avork-room,  my  experience 
here  is  derived  from  Avhat  I  have  observed  in  the  single 
rooms  occupied  by  several  persons  together  in  poor 
families.  And  here,  in  carrjdug  out  the  29th  section 
of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  limit  our  demand  for  space  by  what  it  is 
found  practicable  to  carry  out  Avith  the  present 
accommodation  for  poor  families  in  London.  I  have 
thus  taken  as  my  minimum  of  space  300  cubic  feet. 
From  an  inquiry  I  instituted  in  1859,  I  find  that  the 
other  medical  oflicers  of  health  have  adopted  a  similar 
■minimum.  I  addressed  a  circular  to  all  of  them,  and 
obtained  25  replies.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  the 
original  letters,  but  I  have-  preserved  a  copy  of  the 
important  parts  of  all  of  them,  and  if  you  could  call 
on  me  some  morning  you  could  see  it,  or  have  the 
volume  in  Avhich  it  is  bound  up  sent  to  you,  and  you 
can  use  the  replies  in  any  Avay  you  think  proper. 
Mr.  Simon  Avrites  thus — "  Taking  iuto  account  the 
"  means  of  ventilation  usually  provided,  a  fixmily 
"  room,  occupied  day  and  night,  if  affording  to  its 
"  occupants  less  space  than  your  proposed  minimum 
"  (^300  cubic  feet)  Avould  have  an  offensive  atmos- 
"  phere  favourable  to  the  production  and  spread  of 
"  disease."  My  OAvn  opinion  is  that  a  very  much 
larger  cubic  space  than  300  cubic  feet  per  head  is 
essential  (Avith  the  ventilation  usually  provided  in 
dwelling-houses)  for  the  preservation  of  health  in 
sleeping-rooms  occupied  by  several  persons.  And 
from  what  I  can  gather,  the  general  opinion  of  such 
of  our  profession  as  are  best  qualified  to  judge  on  this 
question,  ngrees  with  my  OAvn.  M.  Papillon  quoted  by 
Levy  estimates,  that  for  the  preservation  of  health  the 
quantity  of  air  to  be  supplied  for  any  given  time  to 
a  single  individual,  should  be  equal  to  eight  times 
that  Avhich  he  Avould  consume  in  that  time.  M.  Levy 
estimates  the  healthy  capacity  for  a  sleeping-chamber, 
not  provided  Avith  more  than  the  usual  imperfect 
ventilation,  at  1,400  or  1,500  cubic  feet  for  each  in- 
dividual. A  Avriter  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.  (vol.  vii.,  p.  6),  says  :  "  unless  extraor- 
"  dinary  means  are  taken  for  the  constant  removal  of 
"  the  air  by  ^onic  sjoecial  apparatus  for  ventilation,  so 
"  that  the  impure  air  is  car'-ied  off'  as  quickly  as  it  is 
I  3 
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Medical  "  exhaled  from  the  luugs,  health  and  strength  can- 
Evidence.      "  not  be  maintained  in  a  space  of  less  than  from  700 

"~         "  to  800  cubic  feet  ;  and  that  to  live  and  sleep  in  a 
London.  ^^^^^       j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^^ 

Mr.H.W.Loi-d.  "  each  individual,  is  not  compatible  with  safety  to 

.  "  life,  even  when  there  is  no  extrinsic  or  superadded 

c.  "  cause  of  atmospheric  impurity."     T  am  convinced, 

and  can  prove  it  to  demonstration,  that  this  is  ab- 
solutely true  as  regards  young  children,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  those  grown  up,  who  have 
greater  powers  of  resistance  against  poisonous  in- 
fluences. The  Tooting  case  was  an  extreme  one,  but 
it  fell  under  your  own  observation.  At  the  Penton- 
ville  Convict  Prison  (in  my  district),  the  cell  for  each 
inmate  measures  800  cubic  feet,  and  the  air  is  re- 
newed completely  every  16  or  20  minutes.  No 
zymotic  malady  ever  breaks  out  there  ;  and  the 
catarrhs,  to  which  the  prisoners  are  subject,  have 
appeared  to  me  to  result  moi'e  from  the  comparatively 
low  temperature  at  which  the  galleries  are  kept 
(considering  the  sedentary  life  led  by  the  prisoners) 
than  to  any  excess  of  ventilation. 

Thus  much  for  rooms  occupied  at  night.  As  to 
rooms  occupied  as  Avork-rooms  by  day,  I  would 
argue,  a  fortiori,  that  the  space  allotted  to  each  oc- 
cupant should  not  be  less  than  that  allotted  for  sleep- 
ing purposes,  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  greater. 
This  argument  may  be  based  upon  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Edw.  Smith,  which  show  that  the  vital  functions 
are  more  actively  performed  by  day  than  at  night, 
the  rate  of  the  heart's  pulsations  and  of  the  respira- 
tion being  greater,  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
greater  during  the  day  than  during  the  night.  A 
limited  amount  of  air  would  in  this  way  be  sooner 
rendered  unfit  for  further  respiratioij.  In  a  work- 
i-oom  10  feet  high,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 


hardship  to  demand  for  each  occupant  eight  square 
feet  of  superficial  space.  This  would  give  640  cubic 
feet  per  head — certainly  not  an  excess  of  space  ;  but 
with  this  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  amount  of  venti- 
lation provided.  The  only  objection  I  see  that  is 
likely  to  be  raised  by  the  medical  officers  of  health 
in  the  meti'opolis  to  placing  the  establishments  of 
milliners,  tailors,  and  such-like,  where  young  persons 
are  aggregated  in  work-rooms,  under  their  superin- 
tendence arises  out  of  the  amount  of  work  now  laid 
upon  them,  which  has  been  increased  since  their  ap- 
pointment in  1855  by  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  slaughter-houses,  cow  sheds,  bake- 
houses, &c.,  all  of  which  come  actually  under  their 
personal  superintendence.  More  and  more  of  their 
time  is  thus  occupied  every  year  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  remuneration  made  to 
them  by  their  several  vestries  and  district  boards. 
If  the  superintendence  of  work-rooms  be  added,  some 
rule  should  be  established  as  to  the  scale  on  which 
their  labours  are  paid  for.  This  is  the  difficulty,  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  think,  they  are  the  proper  per- 
sons to  superintend  these  places.  Anyhow,  the  in- 
spectors ajjpointed  ought  to  be  medical  men,  selected 
from  those  to  whom  sanitary  investigations  are 
familiar. 

I  have  replied  to  your  letter  thus  fully  because  the 
subject  of  over-croAvding  is  one  that  has  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  my  thoughts,  and  T  have  considered  it 
in  its  most  important  bearings.  I  am  anxious,  too, 
to  give  you  all  the  information  I  possess,  and  to  assist 
you  as  far  as  I  can. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Edwaed  Ballard. 

R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq. 


Cheltenham.       417.  T.  J.  Cottle,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Inspector  of 

  Lodging-houses,  &c.,  Cheltenham,   considered  that 

milliners  and  dress-makers  suffered  from  dyspepsia  and 
chlorosis,  as  a  class,  more  than  other  young  women, 
such  as  domestic  servants,  and  that  this  was  attri- 
butable in  a  great  degree  to  want  of  exercise  and 
bad  air  ;  he  had,  however,  observed  it  in  day-workers 
as  much  as  in  others. 


418.  J.  Da  VIES,  Esq.,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Eye 
Infirmary,  Cheltenham,  had  noticed  the  great  preva- 
lence among  seamstresses  generally  of  the  ocular 
derangement  called  "  hypermetropia,"  which  consists 
in  a  difficulty  "  of  focussing  "  the  eye  for  other  objects 
after  several  days  close  application  to  needlework.  He 
referred  to  Mr.  Soelberg  Wells'  book  on  "  Impaired 
Vision  "  (p.  100),  as  expressing  his  own  experience. 


419.  R.  B.  Carter,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Stroud, 
late  Surgeon  to  the  Nottingham  Eye  Dispensar}^, 
has  permitted  me  to  take  the  following  extracts 
from  a  very  interesting  letter  written  by  him  to 
me  upon  the  subject  of  eye  disease  among  dress- 
makers. 

Taking  an  eye  of  normal  formation  and  develop- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  occupation 
of  a  dress-maker,  pursued  under  circumstances  not 
excessively  unfavourable,  would  be  in  any  special 
way  injurious.  It  might  become  so  by  being  con- 
tinued over-long  without  intermission,  by  unnatural 
dryness,  heat,  or  other  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  excess  of  light,  or  by  reason  of  the  colour  of  the 
material  worked  upon. 

After  explaining  the  manner  in  which  these 
causes  act  upon  the  eye,  and  citing  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Ludwig  Bohm's  treatise  "  Upon  the  treat- 
"  ment  of  the  eye  by  means  of  coloured  light," 
Mr.  Carter  adds — 

Black  work,  by  reflecting  little  light  from  its  sur- 
face, and  by  requiring  therefore  an  excessive  general 
illumination,  or  the  continued  maintenance  of  an  exact 
accommodation  of  the  eye,  is  often  pernicious.  But  the 
sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  above  hurtful 
influences,  being  seldom  present  in  excessive  degree,  or 
very  prolonged  duration,  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  vis  naturce.    The  eye,  like 


every  other  bodily  organ,  thrives  under  the  influence 
of  a  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  its  powers,  and  will 
endure  in  many  instiinces  a  very  great  amount  of 
abuse. 

*  *  * 

There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  eyes 
that  differ  from  the  normal  standard  in  being  too  flat 
(technically,  hypermetropic),  and  such  are  frequently 
found  in  womem  of  feeble  organization.  In  them  the 
retina  is  too  near  the  lens,  and  falls  within  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  refracting  media.     Hence  arise 

great  troubles  and  difficulties. 

»  *  * 

People  with  flat  eyes,  unless  aided  by  convex  spec- 
tacles, are  totally  unfit  for  continued  exertion  at  any 
kind  of  fine  work,  and  the  "  dress-makers,"  who  suffer 
from  their  occupation,  do  so,  as  a  rule,  not  because 
they  are  dress -maimers,  but  because  their  eyes  are  too 
flat. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  special  effect  produced,  and  certainly 
no  tendency,  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  to  any 
other  particular  morbid  change  that  can  be  looked 
for  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Generally  speaking,  the 
morbid  changes  would  be  of  the  nature  of  chronic 
inflammation,  and  their  precise  character  would  de- 
pend on  individual  peculiarities.  As  a  rule,  they 
would  be  known  to  exist  by  functional  symptoms, 
before  or  quite  as  soon  as  they  could  be  discovered 
with  the  ophthalmoscope. 


Bath. 


420.  Dr.  Wilbraham  Falconer,  Physician  to  the  tution  that  milliners  and  dress-makers  were  chiefly  to 
United  and  General  Hospitals  at  Bath,  informed  me  be  found  ;  he  had  observed  that  when  girls  came  in  a 
that  it  was  among  the  out-patients  of  the  former  insti-     "  languid  sapless  condition  "  to  obtain  advice,  then 
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they  ^^ero  most  frequently  of  that  class.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  work  of  even  12  hours  in  the  day, 
including  the  meal-times,  was  long,  especially  for 
apprentices,  Avho  would  be  from  14  to  17  years  old. 
Many  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  their  place  of 
work  had  a  very  short  time  for  their  dinner  ;  the  want 
of  fresh  air,  and  the  sedentary  and  monotonous  occu- 


Medical 
Evidence. 


pation  in  which  they  were  engaged,  frequently  in  close 
rooms  heated  by  gas  at  night,  produced  the  anaemic 
condition  which  characterized  them  as  a  class. 
Chlorosis  was  very  prevalent  among  them,  and  con- 
sumption was  under  these  conditions,  if  not  caused  Mr.H.W.Lord. 
by  it,  at  all  events  brought  into  activity.   


Bath. 


421.  John  Moore,  Esq.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Leicester.  —  The  number  of  persons,  females  es- 
pecially, employed  in  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  this 
town  has  increased  very  much,  even  in  the  last  two 
years.  We  have  no  statistics  on  the  matter,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  that  trade  employs  more  women  here  than 
any  other  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  aAvare  that 
many  very  young  children  are  employed,  and  think 
that  it  is  not  the  case.  I  believe  also  that  regular 
factory  hours,  10  or  10^  in  the  day  are  commonly 
observed,  and  that  the  workpeople  earn  good  wages. 

The  state  of  the  work  places,  however,  is  often 
very  bad,  more  particularly  with  the  men  who 
"  finish  ; "  they  generally  take  it  out  from  the  factory, 
and  work  at  home,  five  or  six  together,  with  some 
lads  to  help,  in  small,  unwholesome,  dirty  places, 
which  are  made  doubly  unhealthy  by  gas,  which  they 
use  to  heat  their  burnishing  irons.  There  are  a  great 
many  such. 

The  females  are  chiefly  employed  in  large  factories, 
many  of  which  are  new  buildings,  and  properly  ven- 
tilated ;  but  that  is  not  always  the  case.    Many,  who 


work  on  their  own  account,  are  only  in  a  small  way, 
and  as  these  sewing  machines  can  be  packed  much 
closer  together  than  the  stocking  frames  ever  could, 
there  is  more  danger  noAV  of  overcrowding.  In 
small  places,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
proper  ventilation  are  freqvxently  so  great,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  that  some  limit  should  be  placed  on  the 
number  of  persons,  who  are  allowed  to  work  in  ,a 
given  area.  Our  Board  of  Health  passed  a  bye-law 
of  that  nature,  limiting  the  number  of  children  in 
the  dames'  schools  here,  and  that  works  very  well. 

[421a.  With  reference  to  the  habit  of  the  nailers 
putting  the  brass  sprigs  in  the  mouth,  Mr.  Moore  wrote 
to  me  that  the  result  of  a  special  inquiry,  which  he  had 
made  at  my  request,  was  that,  although  many  cases  of 
aphthce  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  occurred, 
arising  apparently  from  this  practice,  he  had  heard  of 
no  cases  of  any  very  serious  character.  His  infor- 
mation was  derived  chiefly  from  cases  coming  under 
medical  treatment  at  a  provident  self-supporting  dis- 
pensary, consisting  of  about  4,000  members,  and 
having  six  medical  officers  attached  to  it. — H.W.L.] 


422.  Dr.  Faircloth,  Northampton,  stated  to  me 
that,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  assert  generally 
that;the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  was  injurious  to  the 
workwoman,  he  had  met  Avith  several  cases  of  excessive 
prostration  of  strength,  which  he  could  attribute  to  no 
other  cause,  especially  where  the  double  action  was 
adopted,  in  Avhich  the  alternate  motion  of  each  foot 
and  leg  apparently  produced  an  undue  strain.  He 
had  also  noticed  that  the  eye  was  sometimes  affected, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  actual  disease 
of  that  organ.  The  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and 
the  overcrowded  state  of  many  of  the  small  workshops, 
and  some  even  of  the  larger  factories,  he  considered 
to  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  anything  in  the 
nature  of  their  occupation.  The  work  with  sewing 
machines  was  at  all  events  less  prejudicial  to  health 
than  the  use  of  the  "  clamps  "*  by  hand-closers,  which 
involved  constant  stooping.  This,  however,  was 
rarely  to  be  found  now,  as  for  most  purposes  the 
sewing  machine  had  supplanted  hand-closing. 

Bronchitis  had  prevailed  among  the  men  employed 


in  some  of  the  large  factories  ;  this  was  said  to  arise 
from  excess  of  ventilation,  so  to  speak,  the  size  and 
height  of  the  work-rooms  making  them  very  draughty. 
These,  however,  were,  with  all  their  faults,  preferable 
to  the  smaller  work  places,  Avhich  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  mere  dwelling-rooms. 

The  great  noise  where  many  men  and  boys  were 
engaged  in  one  room  in  rivetting  had  led  in  several 
cases  to  nervous  affections. 

He  had  known  seven  or  eight  females  or  more  to 
work  together  in  the  ordinary  room  of  a  small  house, 
and  mentioned  one  case  of  five  machines  being  worked 
in  a  room  where  a  child  was  lying  ill  of  small-pox. 

423.  G.  Cotton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Medical  OflJcers 
to  the  Union,  gave  me  information  of  a  similar  nature 
to  Dr.  Faircloth.  He  considered  that  some  system 
of  placing  the  factories  andworkshops  under  inspection 
by  a  duly  qualified  sanitary  officer  was  essential,  and 
stated  that  both  men  and  women  complained  very 
much  of  the  great  heat  of  the  gas  in  such  places  in 
winter. 


424. 


Leicester. 


Northampton. 


[The  following  statement  was  given  me  by  a 
medical  gentleman  long  resident  in  Noi-- 
wich,  who  desired  that  his  name  shonld  not 
be  mentioned.] 
"  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
physical  condition  of  females  employed  in  the  boot 
manufacture.  I  find  that  I  can  always  distinguish 
them  at  once  from  their  appearance  so  soon  as  they 
present  themselves  as  patients  ;  they  have  a  singu- 
larly emaciated,  chlorotic  look  and  are  frequently  in 
a  stage  of  incipient  phthisis.  Many  cases, of  varicose 
veins  occur  among  the  machinists,  the  result  of  con- 
gested blood.  In  this  respect  those  Avho  work  in 
worsted  and  other  regulated  factories  are  in  a  better 
position  than  those  in  the  shoe  trade,  because  the 
latter  have  to  be  stationary,  while  the  former  move 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Different  causes  combine  to  produce  this  effect  ; 
they  are  chiefly  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  lowness 
of  diet.  In  winter  especially  many  suffer  from  working 
long  by  gas  light  in  cold  damp  rooms,  and  from  being 
badly  shod,  badly  clad,  and  badly  fed.  Some  cases 
have  almost  amounted  to  blood  poisoning.  An  enact- 
ment, which  would  regulate  the  hours,  and  ensure 

*  A  kind  of  -wooden  forceps  held  between  the  knees  and  used  to  grasp  the  leather,  so  as  to  leave  both  hands  free  to  draw  the 
thread.— H.W.L. 


proper  ventilation  and  cleansing  of  work  rooms,  would 
be  very  beneficial. 

"Very  few  girls  under  14  are  to  be  found  in  fac- 
tories ;  if  they  work  at  all,  it  is  at  home.  Machines  are 
frequently  hired  by  small  men,  garret  masters,  who 
employ  five  or  six  females  in  ordinary  dwelling  rooms. 
The  machines  are  supplied  either  by  the  manufacturer 
Avhose  work  they  take  out,  or  by  the  agent  who  sells 
the  machines. 

"  I  have  found  the  eyes  affected,  and  glandular  swell- 
ings of  the  throat  are  common  ;  in  fact,  all  the 
symptoms  comprehended  under  the  term  'strumous.' 
I  have  been  informed  on  unquestionable  authority,  that 
the  quantities  of  such  medicines  as  quinine,  steel,  and 
potass,  used  in  the  last  few  years  at  the  Dispensary 
have  been  very  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  in 
previous  years. 

"  One  indirect  evil  of  mothers  and  grown  up 
females  being  employed  in  factories  is  that  too  young 
children  have  to  nurse  and  do  house  work  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  nearly  all  the  children  here  are  '  wrung  ;' 
many  have  the  right  shoulder  '  up  ;'  the  number  of 
them  who  have  more  or  less  curvature  of  the  spine,  is 
scarcely  credible." 


Norwich. 
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children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Medical 
Evidence. 

Stafford. 

Mi-.II.W.Loid. 


425.  E.  F.  Weston,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Masfen, 
Surgeons  to  the  Stafford  General  Infirmary,  had  not 
observed  any  bad  efTect  upon  the  health  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  machine  ;  the  latter  gentleman,  however. 


c. 

ycovil. 


remarked  that  complaints  of  headache,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  similar  ailments,  had  certainly  become  more 
common  among  the  girls,  who  worked  in  factories, 
than  had  been  the  case  when  they  worked  at  home. 


426.  Dr.  Tomkyns,  wdio  had  for  17  years  been  the 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Union,  said,  that  girls  often 
began  at  7  years  of  age  to  work  at  gloving  at  home,  in 
fact  so  soon  as  they  could  sit  up  and  use  the  needle.  He 
had  been  told  by  the  parents  of  the  necessity  of  Avork- 
ing  "  all  hours,"  if  they  Avere  pressed,  for  fear  of 
"losing  their  numbers"  (being  taken  ofp  the  books  of 
their  employers),  and  had  known  of  children  working 
as  long  as  it  was  light  in  summer,  and  being  called  at 
4  and  5  on  a  winter  morning,  and  working  till  8  or  9 
at  night.  He  had  noticed  cases  of  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine,  arising  probably  from  the  child  sitting 


a  long  time  on  a  stool  without  any  support  for  the 
back,  but  not  enough  to  generalize  upon  them.  He 
also  considered  that  the  hasty  manner  in  which  their 
meals  were  frequently  swallowed,  and  the  habit  even 
among  the  females  of  taking  beer  or  other  stimulants, 
in  the  place  of  substantial  food,  to  save  time,  were 
productive  of  bad  results.  He  also  agreed  generally 
with  Dr.  Greenhow's*  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  consumption.  The  stooping  at 
the  "engine"  was  also  considered  materially  to  injure 
the  digestive  organs. 


427.  StjVTEMENt  of  R.  T.  IIunt,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Manchester  Eye  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  the 
Eye,  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  continued  fine 
needlework  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  1  have 
seen  several  forms  of  amaurosis,  which,  if  not  in- 
duced by  such  work,  have  been  much  aggravated  by 
it. 

One  case  of  complete  horizontal  hemyopia,  under 
my  care,  was  caused  by  the  young  female  working 
at  mourning  by  gas  light  late  at  night,  for  several 
nights  successively.  She  recovered  within  the  week, 
when  kept  entirely  from  work,  and  in  a  dark  room. 
Extreme  cases  like  the  foregoing  are  rare,  but  instances 
in  which  the  sight  is  more  or  less  impaired,  so  that 
the  female  after  a  time  becomes  incapacitated  for  fine 
work,  are  not  uncommon.  That  attention  to  minute 
work,  for  a  proper  time,  is  not  injurious  to  the 
eyes  is  proved  in  the  instance  of  watchmakers.  In 
45  years'  experience  I  have  not  met  with  a  single 
case  of  amaurosis,  or  any  similar  affection,  in  a 
w^atchmaker,  either  in  hospital  or  private  practice  ; 


from  this  I  conclude  that  fine  needlework  of  itself  is 
not  injurious,  but  becomes  so  when  too  long  continued, 
and  particularly  at  untimely  hours,  by  gas,  lamp,  or 
candlelight,  and  in  close  and  heated  apartments. 
That  this  kind  of  needlework,  by  night,  is  carried  on 
in  over-heated  rooms,  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
employers  as  of  the  young  women  themselves.  Their 
feet  become  so  cold  from  long  sitting  that  they  do  not 
feel  sufficiently  w^arm  in  a  moderate  temperature. 


428.  Statement  of  John  Windsor,  Esq.,  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Eye  Hospital. 

In  reply  to  your  note  I  can  confidently  state,  after 
an  experience  of  above  40  years  as  Surgeon  of  the 
Manchester  Eye  Hospital,  that  I  believe,  and  I  have 
some  cases  noted  in  corroboration  of  it,  that  persons 
do  not  unfrequently  suffer  in  their  eyes,  in  the  form 
of  amaurotic  and  also  inflammatory  affections,  from 
too  persistent  use  of  those  organs,  and  especially  when 
too  long  exercised  under  artificial  lights. 


429.  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  R.  C.  Delagarde, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S. ;  Senior  Surgeon  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital  ;  and  Senior  Surgeon  West  of  England 
Eye  Infirmary. 

I  MAT  just  state  that  our  eye  infirmary  furnishes 
from  seventy  to  eighty  cases  a  year  of  a  disorder, 
which,  I  think,  we  properly  call  weakness  of  vision. 
The  patient  looks  at  small  print  or  fine  Avork  and  sees 
it  Avith  distinctness  at  first,  but  after  a  short  time  the 
eye  feels  fatigued  and  distressed.  The  vision  becomes 
confused  and  the  employment  must  be  giA^en  up  until 
the  eye  recovers,  which  it  does  in  a  fcAv  minutes.  It 
seems  to  be  a  true  nerA'ous  affection,  easily  removed 
by  abstinence  from  the  employment  AAdiich  disturbs 
the  eye,  and  by  the  use  of  the  fetid  gums,  valerian,  he. 

The  persons  most  subject  to  this  attack,  Avhicli  if 
neglected,  or  defied,  Avould  produce  retinitis,  acute 
glaucoma,  and  their  consequences,  are  sempstresses  of 
all  kinds,  Avorkers  in  the  lace  manufactories,  girls  who 
make  the   jjilloAv  lace,  and  pupil-teachers  Avho  are 


Avorking  for  examinations.  The  mantua  makers 
hoAA^ever  are  the  chief  sufferers.  We  occasionally 
have  young  male  subjects, — tailors,  shoemakers,  en- 
gravers, and  cabinet  makers.  In  many  of  these  cases 
I  have  to  insist  on  the  trade  being  changed.  In  this 
I  have  no  difficulty,  for  no  tradesman  would  venture 
to  put  a  pressure  on  his  apprentice  or  servant,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  CA^ery  poor  person  is  known  to 
some  person  of  Aveight  and  influence.  Added  to 
Avhich  there  is  really  more  genuine  jiersonal  regard  in 
the  provinces  than  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
expected  to  exist  in  the  metropolis. 

In  addition  to  these  patients,  half  as  many  at  least 
must  occur  in  my  private  practice.  These  are  of  a 
different  class  ;  mostly  delicate  girls  who  read  or  Avrite 
a  great  deal,  Avork  embroidery  in  brilliant  colours,  sit 
opposite  solar  lamps,  &c.  Some  are  tradesmen  or 
clerks,  Avho  Avork  by  gas  light,  of  which  they  com- 
plain much.  I  can  myself  speak  of  the  annoying 
flicker  of  gas,  which  is  much  mitigated  by  ground 
glass. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  NUISANCES 
REMOVAL  ACTS.    {See  §  208  of  Report.) 


1.  Under  these  Acts  (the  Local  Governmeut  and 
Nuisances  Removal  Acts,)  any  promises  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health,  may- 
be ordered  by  two  justices  in  petty  sessions,  or  by  a 
stipendiaiy  magistrate,  to  be  made  safe  and  habitable, 
to  be  paved,  cleansed,  white-washed,  disinfected,  or 
purified  ;  sufficient  privy  accommodation,  means  of 
drainage  and  ventilation,  may  be  required  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  while  any  house  or  building  is  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices,  the 
using  it  for  that  purpose  may  be  prohibited  till  the 
causes  rendering  it  unfit  for  habitation  have  been 
removed. 

2.  Any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy, 
urinal,  cesspool,  di'ain,  or  ash-pit  so  foul  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  may  be  ordered  to  be 
drained,  emptied,  cleansed,  filled  up,  amended  or  re- 
moved, and  a  substitute  provided. 

3.  Any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  in- 
jurious to  health  may  be  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a 
cleanly  and  wholesome  state,  and  if  that  be  impossible 
the  animal  may  be  removed. 

4.  Any  accumulation  or  deposit  Avhich  is  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health  may  be  ordered  to  be  carried 
away. 

Nuisances  liable  to  recur  may  not  only  be  removed, 
but  an  order  prohibiting  their  recurrence  may  be 
issued. 

Notice  of  a  nuisance  may  be  given  to  the  Local 
Authority  by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  or  by 
any  of  the  following  persons  : — The  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  or  any  paid  officer  under  the  said  Local 
Authority,  two  or  more  inhabitant  householders  of 
the  parish  or  place  to  which  the  notice  relates,  the 
Relieving  Officer  of  the  union  or  parish,  any  constable 
or  any  officer  of  the  constabulary  or  police  force  of 
the  district  or  place,  and,  in  case  the  premises  be  a 


common  lodging-house,  by  any  person  appointed  for 
the  inspection  of  common  lodging-houses. 

The  following  bodies  are  resj^ectively  the  Local 
Authority  in  the  under-mentioned  Districts  for  the 
purposes  of  these  Acts  : — 

1.  Jn  the  metropolis  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
acting  in  execution  of  the  Act  for  the  better  Local 
Management  of  the  Metropolis. 

2.  Where  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  is  in  force, 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  where  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1858,  has  been  adopted,  the  Local 
Board. 

3.  In  corporate  towns  (except  the  City  of  London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge),  the  Town  Council. 

4.  In  the  City  of  London,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  ;  and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners. 

5.  Where  Local  Improvement  Acts  are  in  force,  the 
Commissioners  or  Trustees  for  the  execution  of  such 
Acts. 

6.  The  Highway  Board,  if  tliere  be  one. 

7.  The  Nuisance  Removal  Committee,  which  may 
be  chosen  by  the  vestry  under  the  Act  where  none  of 
the  above-mentioned  authorities  exist. 

But  such  Highway  Board  and  Nuisance  Removal 
Committee  can  act  as  the  Local  Authority  only  in 
cases  where  they  have  appointed  and  are  employing  a 
Sanitary  Inspector  on  the  6th  August  1860.  Where 
a  Highway  Board  or  Nuisance  Removal  Committee 
have  not  made  such  appointment  before  that  date,  they 
cease  to  have  any  power  as  Local  Authorities  for  the 
execution  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts. 

8.  Where  none  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities 
exist,  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  union  ;  and  if 
tliere  be  no  such  Board,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Guardians  may  appoint  a  Committee  or  Committees 
to  act  in  execution  of  the  Acts  in  and  for  one  or  more 
of  the  parishes  in  their  union.    (Sec.  5,  23  &  24  Vict. 


SCHEDULE  {  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis.noners,  §  209.) 


FoEM  OF  Notice. 


Take  Notice,  That  on  the  day  of 

an  Act,  called  "The  Lace  and  Hosiery  Warehouses 
Act,"  was  passed,  and  that  before  the  day 
of  you,  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a  lace 

[or  hosiery]  Avarehouse  within  [/iiere  state  the  place 
over  tvhich  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority 
giving  the  notice  extends'],  must  have  your  lace  \_or 
hosiery]  warehouse  registered,  and  that  the  register 
is  to  be  kept  at  [/^ere  state  tvliere  the  register  is  to  he 


kept"]  ;  and  that  if  you  do  not  have  your  lace  [or 
hosiery]  warehouse  so  registered,  you  will  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  shillings  for  every 

day  during  Avhich  it  shall  not  be  so  registered  after 
the  day  of  next ;  and  that  on  your 

applying  to  [here  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  keep  the  register'],  he  will  register  your 
lace  [or  hosiery]  warehouse  free  of  all  charge  to  you. 
Dated 


2. 


Thestrawpiait  REPORT  upoii  the  STRAW  PLAIT  and  BONNET  MANUFAC- 
mISZI       TURES  and  some  MISCELLANEOUS  EMPLOYMENTS, 

Mr.J.E.WMte. 


by  Mr.  J.  E.  WHITE. 


D. 


The  employ- 
ments resemble 
others  already 
reported  ou. 

Straw  plait. 

The  plaiting 
branch. 


The  making-up 
branch. 


Resemble  lace 
and  millinery 
work. 

Plaiting 
schools. 


Boys  plait. 


Blocking, 
dyeing,  &c. 

Sewing. 


Importance  of 
the  manufac- 
tures. 


The  straw  plait 
district. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


Gentlemen, — 

1.  The  employments  to  which  the  following  evidence  relates  so  closely  resemble  others  of  which 
full  accounts  are  already  before  you  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  very  detailed 
remarks.  I  propose  to  draw  attention  to  facts  falling  under  some  only  of  the  several  heads  on 
which  you  have  as  a  rule  directed  inquiry,  and  relating  to  parts  only  of  the  employments. 

2.  The  straw  plait  manufacture,  which  is  the  principal  employment  treated  of,  consists  of  two  distinct 
branches.  Straw  plait  making  in  its  strict  sense  i%  confined  to  the  making  of  the  plait  itself,  an 
employment  carried  on  upon  just  the  same  system,  in  places  of  just  the  same  kind,  and,  though  not 
exclusively,  by  persons  of  like  age  and  sex,  as  the  pillow  lace  making. 

3.  In  like  manner,  the  making  up  of  the  plait  into  the  articles  for  which  it  is  used,  viz.,  bonnets  and 
hats,  and  which  is  best  described  as  the  straw  bonnet  and  hat  manufacture,  corresponds  closely  as  to 
system,  places  of  work,  and  persons  employed  with  the  employment  of  lace  finishing  as  described  at 
Nottingham,  and  some  branches  of  wholesale  millinery  treated  of  in  the  inquiry  into  the  manufacture 
of  Wearing  Apparel.  Indeed  it  appears  to  fall  as  properly  under  that  head  as  under  that  of  straw  plait ; 
so  much  so  that  an  account  of  the  former  employment  would  appear  incomplete  Avithout  including  one 
of  the  latter  also. 

4.  So  far  as  T  can  judge,  any  practical  conclusions  formed  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
pillow  lace  making  would  be  equally  applicable  to  that  of  straw  plait  making,  and  any  with  reference  to 
those  of  lace  finishing  and  wholesale  millinery  equally  applicable  to  that  of  making  up  the  plait. 

5.  Children  generally  plait  in  schools,  a  task  of  so  many  yards  being  set  to  them  by  their  parents,  and 
the  duty  of  the  mistress  is  to  act  the  part  of  an  overlooker  in  a  factory,  and  see  that  the  proper  amount 
of  work  is  done.  A  person  who  makes  this  her  business  can  attend  to  many  at  a  time,  and  enforce  an 
attention  which  the  mother,  who  has  other  engagements,  might  be  unable  to  secure.  Girls  leave  plait 
schools  when  they  get  big  enough  to  work  steadily  without  constant  supervision,  usually  at  about  13 
or  14,  after  which  they  work  at  home,  like  pillow  lace  makers. 

6.  Boys  are  brought  up  to  plaiting  as  well  as  girls,  and  continue  at  it  usually  only  till  they  are  of 
sufficient  age  to  obtain  more  suitable  employment.  In  some  schools  which  I  visited  apparently  about 
a  third  were  boys,  but  most  of  these  were  mere  children.    In  some  places  even  men  plait. 

7.  A  few  boys  are  employed  in  the  bonnet  manufactories  in  miscellaneous  ways,  helping  the  men  who 
block,  &c.,  and  in  independent  works,  such  as  bleaching  and  dyeing  the  plait.  I  visited  the  largest 
works  of  the  latter  kind,  and  found  only  a  few  youths  and  men. 

8.  Plait  is  sewn  by  children  at  home,  and  in  some  cases  under  small  employers,  and  also  in  schools, 
but  in  the  regular  bonnet  factories  or  warehouses  no  children,  and  but  a  few  young  persons  appear  to  be 
employed.  In  these  all  but  a  small  portion  are  females.  Several  of  these  establishments  are  of  considerable 
size,  employing  200  or  300  persons.  One  employs  350  females.  I  was,  however,  unable  to  obtain  accurate 
returns,  or  make  much  inquiry  as  to  those  places,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  district 
unfortunately  fell  just  after  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  larger  factories  had  to  a  great  extent 
ceased  work  and  had  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  their  hands  for  the  few  dull  Aveeks  of  the  summer. 

9.  The  manufacture  in  its  two  branches,  viz,  the  plaiting  and  the  making  up,  has  very  largely 
increased  of  late  years,  and  is  now  of  considerable  importance.  It  includes  a  large  foreign  trade,  and 
employs  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  estimated  to  me  by  a  leading  manufacturer  at  a  guess  at 
50,000  or  upwards,  or  even  double.  According  to  the  last  census  the  real  number  appears  to  be  not 
far  less  than  50,000,  of  whom  upwards  of  44,000  are  females.  But  the  gentleman  referred  to  included 
some  other  employments  connected  with  it,  such  as  making  bonnet  and  hat  blocks,  dyeing  the 
plait,  preparing  the  straw  by  sorting,  cutting,  bleaching,  and  making  up  into  bundles,  &c. 

10.  The  straw  plait  district  has  been  described  to  me,  by  persons  acquainted  with  it,  as  extending  over 
a  gTcat  part  of  Hertfordshire,  excepting  the  part  adjoining  Middlesex,  and  spreading  on  the  east  across 
the  northern  part  of  Essex  nearly  to  the  coast,  and  round  by  the  edge  of  Cambridgeshire,  over  a  large  part 
of  Bedfordshire,  and  into  the  eastern  part  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  plait  is  made  chiefly  in  the  villages 
scattered  over  a  great  part  of  this  district,  and,  in  the  thickest  seats  of  the  manufacture,  in  almost  every 
cottage.  The  great  centres  and  markets,  and  the  places  where  plait  is  chiefly  made  up,  are  Luton  and 
Dunstable,  though  not  entirely  excluding  other  towns,  such  as  St.  Albans  and  Hitchin.  In  Luton 
there  is  a  plait  market  every  Monday,  when  the  streets  are  thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  on 
Saturday  the  streets  are  full  of  women  and  girls  bringing  in  bundles  of  bonnets  and  hats,  made  up 
at  houses  in  the  town,  or  in  the  villages  round,  which  they  carry  for  sale  to  warehouses. 

11.  The  above  is  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  straw  plait  is  now  made,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  little  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  introduce 
it  in  the  place  of  the  sewed  mushn  work,  which  of  late  has  very  greatly  decayed. 

12.  The  above  account  of  the  straw  plait  and  bonnet  making  district,  as  furnished  to  me  on  the  spot, 
is  remarkably  borne  out  by  the  returns  of  the  last  census.  From  these  it  appears  that  of  the  total 
27,739  females  of  all  ages  in  England  and  Wales  engaged  in  the  straw  plait  manufacture,  27,286,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  are  furnished  by  the  four  counties  which  contain  the  district  above  spoken  of,  viz. 
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Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Essex,  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of 
Suffolk,  in  which  a  small  number  of  straw  plaiters  is  found;  and  that  of  these  upwards  of  20,000  are 
furnished  by  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire  alone. 

13.  From  the  same  source  it  appears  that  of  the  total  16,489  females  of  all  ages  in  England  and 
Wales  engaged  in  straw  hat  and  bonnet  making,  7,563,  or  towards  half,  are  furnished  by  Bedfordshire 
alone,  and  1,874  by  Hertfordshire.  The  remainder  do  not  appear  to  be  centred  to  any  extent  worth 
noticing  in  other  straw  plait  making  counties,  Buckinghamshire  having  only  348,  Essex  122,  and 
Suffolk  186.  Some  are  engaged  in  bonnet  manufactories  in  London,  and  the  rest  are  probably  scat- 
tered in  establishments  of  a  like  nature  or  in  houses  of  a  millinery  character  in  other  towns.  The 
Luton  district  alone,  which  includes  Dunstable,  contains  4,150  female  straw  hat  and  bonnet  makers  of 
20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  or  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  female  straw  hat  and  bonnet  makers 
of  all  ages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  this  exclusive  of  those  in  the  district  under  20  years  of  age, 
whose  numljers  are  not  given. 

14.  The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  last  census,  shows  a  remarkable  disproportion 
of  the  sexes  as  to  number  in  the  Luton  and  Dunstable  districts,  which  first  shows  itself  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15  years,  and  which  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  great  demand  for  female  labour  for  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  two  towns. 


The  Straw  Plai 
and  Bonnet 
Manufactures. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


D. 

The  straw 
bonnet  making 
district. 


Great  excess  of 
female  popula- 
tion. 


All  Ages. 

Under 
5  Tears. 

Sub-districts. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males  and 
Females. 

5— 

10— 

15— 

20— 

25— 

30 

Luton 

21,419  1 

M.  9,338 
F.  12,081 

1,209 
1,235 

1,091 
1,327 

940 
1,682 

841 
1,487 

678 
1,061 

Dunstable 

9,293  1 

M.  4,028 
F.  5,265 

538 
547 

499 
569 

388 
647 

295 
580 

251 

437 

Thus  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30  there  are  in  the  Luton  sub-district  5,557  females  against  only 
3,550  males,  and  in  the  Dunstable  sub-district  2,233  females  against  only  1,433  males.  After  the  age 
of  30  the  disproportion  gradually  falls  off.  If  the  population  of  the  two  towns  only  at  different  ages, 
without  including  that  of  the  country  portions  of  the  districts,  were  given,  the  disproportion  would 
probably  be  shown  to  be  still  greater.  In  summer,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  large  numbers  of  females 
go  home  into  the  country  districts,  as  many  probably  as  1,000,  it  is  estimated,  thus  leaving  the  town  of 
Luton  in  one  week. 

15.  The  effect  of  this  large  importation  of  young  females  is  of  course  important  in  its  bearing  upon  its  effects, 
their  physical  and  moral  condition  when  away  from  their  place  of  work.     The   overcrowding  of 
lodgings  from  this  cause  is  spoken  of  by  the  town  surveyor  of  Luton  as  an  evil  which  the  authorities 
cannot  reach  (b.  No.  48).    Cf.  also  my  Nottingham  Lace  Finishing  Evidence,  p.  236. 

16.  It  should  be  remarked  that  though  the  term  "  straw  plait"  is  commonly  used,  in  consequence  of  other  mate- 
straw  being  the  material  most  in  use,  other  materials,  such  as  crinoline,  wood,  &c.,  are  employed  in  the  rials, 
same  way  or  for  the  same  purpose.    Much  of  this  "  fancy  "  work,  I  was  informed,  is  made  up  in  the 

east  of  London. 

17.  With  the  evidence  on  straw  plait  I  have  included  that  relating  to  two  or  three  other  miscellaneous  Lace,  sewed 
employments  closelj?^  analogous  in  system  to  this  and  the  lace  manufacture,  and  which  would  more  muslin,  and 
properly  form  a  supplement  to  the  evidence  already  furnished  on  the  lace  manufacture.    These  are  crochet, 
the  manufacture  of  lace,  crochet  work,  and  sewed  muslin  and  linen  in  Ireland,  i.e.,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
embroidery  branch  of  the  latter  manufacture.     The  making  up  of  sewed  muslin  and  linen  into  articles 

of  dress  has  been  already  treated  of  in  my  report  and  evidence  on  Wearing  Apparel  (B.  No.  7). 


1. — Age  at  which  Children  and  Young  Persons  are  employed. 

18.  Children  begin  straw  plaiting  work  at  a  very  early  age  indeed,  so  early  that  it  seems  impossible  Infants  work, 
to  believe  that  their  employment  can  be  thought  of  any  real  value.  It  seems  worthy  of  notice  chiefly 
as  showing  the  general  disposition  of  parents  to  turn  their  children  to  account  at  the  earliest  age 
physically  possible,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  any  present  appreciable  advantage,  yet  with  the  hope  of 
making  them  earlier  a  source  of  profit,  as  stated  to  me  of  hand-loom  weavers  by  one  of  themselves 
(See  Hand-loom  Weaving  Evidence,  b.  No.  42).  I  have  seen  children  of  only  three  years  old,  indeed 
one  between  two  and  three  years  old,  set  to  work,  and  it  is  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  children 
usually  begin  plaiting, — "people  reckon  to  set  children  down  to  plait," — at  four  years  old,  and  some 
younger,  as  at  three  or  three  and  a  half.  Indeed  I  have  seen  an  infant  of  a  year  and  a  half  fingering 
straw  in  a  straw  plait  school  from  the  force  of  imitation,  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  it  quiet,  but,  of 
course,  not  forming  any  plait. 


XL — Sex;  Number  of  Girls  and  Women;  and  III.  Number  of  Children  and  Young  Persons 

EMPLOYED. 

19.  Owing  to  reasons  above  referred  to  I  am  unable  from  my  own  inquiries  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  the  given  age  and  sex  who  can  properly  be  said  to  be  employed  in  these  branches  of 
manufacture.  The  following  table,  however,  drawn  up  from  those  of  the  last  census,  will  point  out 
some  important  features.    It  may  be  remarked  that  in  each  successive  period  of  five  years  after  the 
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The  Straw  Plait  age  of  20,  here  omitted,  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  each  of  the  two  manufactures  rapidly 
and  Bonnet  diminishes. 

England  and  Wales. — Occupations  of  Males  and  Females, 


Manufactures. 
Mr.  J.  E.White, 


D. 


Over  nine- 
tenths  are 
females. 


Estimate  of 
children  and 
young  persons. 


Others  not 
included. 


Hired  and 

independent 

workers. 


Schools  very 
crowded. 


Cubic  space. 


Occupations. 

All  Ages. 

Under 
20  Years. 

20  Years 

and 
upwards. 

Under 
5  Years. 

5— 

10— 

15—  1 

20 

!0 

/r*  J 

Str.aw  plait  manufacture 

*7 on 
2.t,16\) 

1  A  0*7  1 

1U,Z7 1 

1  /  ,'±t)0 

A  OKI 

Feirii 

Straw  hat  &  bonnet  maker 

16,489 

4,642 

11,847 

1 

103 

1,267 

3,272 

Total  Females 

44,228 

14,913 

29,315 

1,697 

5,524 

7,692 

Straw  plait  manufacture 

2,128 

1,561 

567 

667 

673 

221 

Straw  hat  &  bonnet  maker 

1,687 

277 

1,410 

1 

4 

64 

209 

Total  Males 

3,815 

1,838 

1,977 

j  _ 

1 

671 

737 

430 

20.  Froni  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  of  all  the  persons  in  England  and  Wales  engaged  in  the 
straw  plait  manufacture,  92*8  per  cent., — and  of  all  those  engaged  in  straw  hat  and  bonnet  making, 
90*7  per  cent., — are  females,  and  that  scarcely  any  young  boys  are  engaged  in  the  latter  of  the  two 
trades. 

21.  In  order  to  estimate  from  this  table  the  probable  number  of  either  sex  under  the  ages  of  13  and 
18  respectively,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that  it  is  chiefly  elder  girls  and  youths  who  are 
employed  in  straw  hat  and  bonnet  making,  and  the  youngest  boys  in  plaiting.  Judging  as  nearly  as  I 
can  on  this  principle  and  by  what  I  have  seen,  I  apportion  the  numbers  roughly  as  follows:  — 


Children  under  13. 

Young  Persons. 

Males. 

Eemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Straw  plait  manufacture 
Straw  hat  and  bonnet  making  - 

1,200 
25 

4,150 
600 

280 
90 

4,350 
2,250 

Total  - 

1,225 

4,750 

370 

6,600 

This  gives  a  total  of  5,975,  or  in  round  numbers  6,000  children,  and  6,970,  or  in  round  numbers 
7,000  young  persons. 

22.  To  these  must  be  added  for  present  purposes  the  children  under  5  years  old  who  are  in  real  fact 
employed  on  straw  plait  work,  and  probably  many  others  not  returned  in  the  census  as  so  engaged.  Also 
I  am  not  aware  whether  in  the  census  classification  the  terms  straw  plait  and  straw  hat  and  bonnet 
maker  include  workers  in  other  materials  of  the  kind  referred  to  above  (B.  No.  16). 

23.  Of  the  numbers  above  estimated  however,  it  is  a  portion  only  who  are  employed  for  wages  for 
the  benelit  of  other  persons.  No  doubt  most  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  young  persons,  whether 
plaiters  or  sewers  of  plait,  are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  their  parents  either  in  schools  or  at  home,  and 
that,  as  unhappily  shown  in  other  cases  of  a  like  kind  already  brought  under  your  notice,  without 
much  practical  regard  for  their  welfare  of  body  or  mind.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  little  sewed 
muslin  workers  in  Ireland.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  young  persons  apparently  begin  at  an  early 
age  to  plait  or  sew  at  home  or  elsewhere  on  their  own  account,  paying  their  friends  for  board. 

24.  A  few  children  work  for  wages  on  the  premises  of  regular  employers  as  sewers,  and  it  may 
probably  be  assumed  that  the  large  number  of  female  strangers  resident  in  Luton  and  Dunstable,  as 
already  mentioned,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  do  the  same.  But  there  are  no  plaiting  establishm.ents 
of  any  kind  except  the  schools.  This  work  is  of  a  kind  which  admits  of  being  and  is  done  more  advan- 
tageously on  the  system  already  described.  Plait  sewing  also  is  done  to  a  large  extent  at  the  houses  of 
the  workers,  but  the  practice  and  opinion  of  manufacturers  seem  to  show  that  they  prefer  to  have  the 
sewing,  at  any  rate  of  the  better  class  of  Avork,  done  as  a  rule  on  their  own  premises  and  under  their 
own  control. 

IV. — State  of  Place  of  Work. 

25.  The  crowded  state  of  the  plait  schools  strikes  me,  from  my  own  observation,  and  has  usually  been 
remarked  upon  to  me  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  district,  as  the  worst  feature  of  the  manufacture. 
The  schools  are  in  some  cases  not  simply  devoted  to  plaiting,  but  are  a  combination  of  infant  and  plait- 
ing schools.  Infants  from  one  year  of  age  upwards,  not  engaged  in  plaiting,  are  thus  exposed  to 
unnecessary  danger  to  health.  A  school  is  usually  a  small  cottage  room,  not  exceeding  12  feet  square, 
sometimes  less,  of  the  usual  height  of  cottage  roonas,  and  in  some  cases  little  more  than  six  feet  high. 
The  better  the  mistress,  i.e.,  the  more  successful  she  is  in  enforcing  work,  the  more  popular  will 
her  school  be,  and  the  greater  the  danger  to  health. 

26.  In  a  room  little  more  than  10^  feet  square,  and  between  six  and  seven  feet  high,  the  number  of 
children  attending  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  41,  and  there  have  been  60.  The  air  space  would  be  I82 
cubic  feet  for  each  of  the  42  persons,  or  with  the  larger  number  only  12|  for  each,  or  less  than  half 
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Wareliouses 
and  small 
sewing  rooms. 


what  a  child  would  have  if  shut  up  in  a  box  three  feet  each  way.  The  window  in  this  school  was  shut 
on  a  hot  summer  day.  (b.  No.  1.)  Measurements  which  I  took  on  other  schools  show  allowances — one 
of  only  18,  and  another  of  24^  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person  (b.  Nos.  12  and  6.) 

27.  The  children,  it  is  said,  can  sit  closer  than  they  do  even  in  the  lace  schools,  as  they  have  no 
pillow  to  occupy  room. 

28.  As  to  the  effect  of  such  crowding  on  health,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Moore, 
surgeon,  in  my  Lace  Finishing  evidence.    (First  Report,  p.  241.) 

29.  The  factories  and  warehouses  in  Luton,  where  I  visited  some  of  different  classes,  are  clean  Factories, 
looking,  roomy,  and  comfortable,  and  all  the  larger  work-places  there  are  spoken  of  as  such  by  the 
town  surveyor,  (b.  No.  48.)  The  Board  of  Health  at  Luton  appears  creditably  active  in  exerting  itself 
to  secure  a  proper  state  of  Avork-places  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  dwelling-places,  in  the  town.  A 
general  look  of  comfort  prevails,  Avhich  is  quite  pleasant  to  see,  and  the  health  of  the  town  stands  very 
high.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  town  and  the  high  wages  no  doubt  contribute  considerably  to  this 
result. 

30.  Some  of  the  buildings  in  Luton  have  the  appearance  of  regular  factories,  and  two  use  steam 
power  for  a  limited  purpose.  Others  are  like  the  smaller  Nottingham  warehouses,  and  there  are  also 
smaller  sewing  rooms  in  or  attached  to  private  houses,  both  in  the  towns  and  villages,  of  which  I  also 
visited  specimens. 

V. — Nature  of  Employment. 

31.  Plaiting  employs  the  fingers  only,  and  can  be  done  apparently  equally  well  standing  or  walking  Plaiting  while 
about  as  sitting.  In  one  Avay  this  is  beneficial,  as  it  makes  it  less  confining.  I  foimd  a  young  child  of  five  ■^valking,  &c. 
years  old  standing  up  plaiting  in  a  school  as  a  rest.     On  the  other  hand  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  a 

child  can  be  kept  almost  constantly  employed,  as  much  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  or  meals  as  when 
at  school.    In  passing  through  the  country  villages,  whether  about  meal-times  or  in  the  evenings,  it  is 
rare  to  see  a  girl  out  of  doors  without  her  plait  in  her  hand,  and  working  away  busily  as  she  walks,  no 
doubt  to  get  on  with  the  task  set  by  her  mother.    Young  boys,  too,  may  be  seen  plaiting  out  of  doors,  , 
but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

32.  Clipping  off  the  loose  ends  of  straAV  forms  part  of  the  employment,  and  I  have  seen  infants  of  Clipping, 
two,  three,  and  four  years  old  in  a  school,  with  their  scissors  tied  to  their  bodies,  doing  or  trying  to 

do  this. 

33.  Sewing  the  bonnets  is  done  with  the  hand,  and  is  said  to  be  hard  work,  and,  as  I  was  told  by  Sewing, 
workers,  to  make  the  back  ache.    Sewing  machines  cannot  be  used  for  sewing  the  plait,  but  are,  in  one 

or  two  cases,  for  sewing  the  linings,  &c.    In  some  cases  part  of  the  work  consists  of  trimming  with 
ribbands,  &c. 

34.  Crochet  work  and  embroidering  muslin  and  linen  were  both  very  large  employments  in  Ireland,  Sewed  muslin, 
but  have  greatly  declined  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are  different  kinds  of  Irish  lace,  but  the  chief  crochet,  and 
part  of  the  Avork  consists  in  embroidering  patterns  Avith  a  needle  or  hook  on  net  stretched  on  frames. 
There  are  three  factories,  and  a  few  smaller  work-places,  for  lace  of  this  kind  in  Limerick.  Six  or 
seven  years  ago,  there  Avere  1,500  persons  in  the  Limerick  lace  factories,  but  owing  to  change  of 
fashion  or  some  other  cause,  the  number  uoav  has  greatly  diminished.  The  leading  factory  Avhich  I 
visited  employs  just  at  the  present  time  only  about  80  females.  Both  lace  and  crochet  are,  I  am 
informed,  made  in  the  numerous  industrial  and  convent  schools.  In  some  kinds  of  Avork  the  manner 
of  making  lace  and  sewed  muslin  so  closely  resemble  one  another  as  to  be  capable  of  no  real  distinction. 


lace. 


VI. — Hours  of  Work. 

35.  Some  plait  schools  are  only  day  schools,  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  and  from  dinner  to  tea,  Night  plaiting 
but  some  have  an  evening  school  also  from  6  to  8,  or  6  to  9.    The  youngest  children  as  a  rule  do  not  schools. 

go  in  the  evening,  but  some  as  young  as  seven,  and  even  as  five,  do.  (b.  Nos.  30,  31.)    Evening  schools 
are  spoken  of  as  objectionable  morally  for  elder  girls,  and  physically  for  young  children. 

36.  The  usual  hours  in  factories,  warehouses,  and  scAving  rooms  are  from  8  or  9  in  the  morning  till  Sewing  room 

9  in  the  evening,  or  in  the  busy  three  months  till  10.    But  the  Avorkers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  Jiours. 
demand  for  labour  being  great,  and  Avages  good,  they  are  said  to  be  very  independent,  both  as  to  the 
hour  of  coming  or  going  to  or  from  work,  and  the  time  Avliich  they  take  for  meals.    It  appears,  however, 

that  work  is  occasionally  considerably  later  in  some  of  the  smaller  work-places.  It  is  liable  to  sudden 
pressure  from  changes  of  fashion,  season,  and  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  a  general  mourning, 
&c.,  and  for  completion  of  orders,  as  in  millinery  trades. 

37.  The  Irish  sewed  muslin  children  work  what  a  mistress  calls  "  long  hours  indeed,"  and  are  treated  Sewed  muslin 
by  their  parents  little  better  than  some  of  the  little  English  hosiery  seamers.  (q.  v.)    Work  goes  on  at  ■avorkers. 
school  in  winter  usually  till  10  or  9  p.m.,  and  at  home  often  till  midnight,  sometimes  later.  "  It's  mostly 

"  always  that  I  set  up  scAving  till  12  at  night  in  winter  time,"  says  a  girl  of  12.  (b.  No.  58.)    One  of 

10  and  another  of  11  do  the  same.  (b.  Nos.  56  and  GO.)  One,  now  13,  has  at  times  worked  from  6  a.m. 
till  2  a.m.  No  wonder  that  they  rise  so  early  and  sit  so  late  to  finish  their  task,  for,  if  it  is  not  done  by 
when  they  return  to  school,  "they  must  be  'bit'  (beaten)  then,"  says  a  mistress,  (b.  No.  55.)  "  She'd 
"  a-beat  us  with  a  '  sally'  rod."  (b.  No.  51.)  .  And  if  a  girl  falls  asleep  at  her  work  at  night,  "Ma 
"  would  Avake  me,"  (i.e.  says  the  mistress,  "Would  give'her  a  slapping  to  make  her  sit  up  and  finish 
"  her  work.")    "  Often  get  slapped."  (b.  No.  60.) 


VII.— Meal  Times. 

38.  Children  at  plait  schools  are  often  kept  back  at  meal  times,  if  they  have  not  finished  the  proper  Kept  back  at 
portion  of  their  task,  just  as  in  pillow  lace  schools.    In  one  Irish  scAved  muslin  school  the  children  in  meal  times, 
winter  have  no  meal  thne  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.    In  another-  only  some  get  out  to  dinner  in  the 
same  period.    Dinner  time  seems  compai'atively  little  regarded  in  Ireland, 
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"VIII. — Treatment. 

39.  In  several  plait  schools  I  noticed  formidable  looking  sticks,  which  the  mistresses  say  that  they  are 
obliged  to  keep,  and  sometimes  to  use.  It  appears  that  formerly  much  severity  has  been  used  (b.  Nos.  24 
25),  but  I  did  not  find  any  cases  of  late  bad  treatment.  A  room,  however  full  of  very  young  and  fidgety 
children,  to  be  kept  at  work,  sometimes  with  infants  to  be  kept  quiet  also,  must  be  (as  some  mistresses 
have  told  me  it  is)  and  as  I  judged  in  particular  from  the  anxious  manner  of  one  who  kept  one  of  the 
larger  schools,  verj'  trying  to  their  temper ;  and  if  a  stick  a  yard  long,  as  it  often  is,  is  at  hand,  blows 
seem  a  not  unlikely  result.  The  number  of  scholars  obtainable  is  likely,  as  remarked,  to  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  attention  enforced.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  sewed  muslin  girls,  see  above, 
No.  37.  Some  mistresses,  as  I  am  informed,  have  been  very  severe,  but  I  was  told  that  of  late  this 
has  been  much  less  the  case.    Trade  has  fallen  olF. 

IX.— Wages. 

40.  The  younger  children  earn,  of  course,  very  little  at  plaiting  or  plait  sewing,  and  few  have  any 
idea  what  they  do  earn,  or  seem  to  understand  whether  they  earn  anything,  knowing  only  the  fact 
that  "  mother  sells  the  plait."  It  appears,  however,  that  some  children  can  earn  3s.  a  week  or  so, 
according  to  age  and  quickness,  and  many,  of  course,  earn  from  that  down  to  nothing. 

41.  Sewing  plait  is  regarded  as  a  higher  employment  than  plaiting,  and  the  wages  are  remarkably 
good,  many  young  women  earning  1/.  a  week,  and  some  considerably  more ;  and  good  hands  at  one 
good  house  average  18s.  Indififerent  workers  and  those  at  small  work-places  appear  to  get  as  much 
as  10*\  or  12s. 

42.  The  Irish  sewed  muslin  workers  earn  very  little,  e.g.  2s.  or  2s.  Qd.  a  week  at  the  best,  and  children 
9(7.  or  \s.,  some  much  less,  e.g.  \d.  a  day,  or  nothing.  "  Stoppages  from  the  pay "  by  agents,  on  the 
ground  that  the  work  is  not  done  well  enough,  are  much  complained  of,  especially  when  trade  is 
slack,  and  work  not  needed  for  the  market.  It  is  stated  that  the  sewers  sometimes  thus,  in  fact,  work 
not  only  for  nothing,  but  for  less,  having  to  pay  for  spoiled  muslin  and  cotton. 


X. — Influence  of  Employment  upon  Physical  Condition. 

43.  The  Irish  sewed  muslin  girls,  like  so  many  other  needle-workers,  are  stated  to  suffer  much  in 
health  and  eyesight  from  their  long  continued  close  work  "  The  doctors  allow  that  it  is  the  sitting  so 
"  long  which  causes  so  many  to  die  of  decline  here."  "  Their  eyesight  fails  very  early  if  they  are  brought 
"  up  to  the  sewing  from  quite  children."  "  On  Mondays  their  eyes  do  not  look  so  weak."  (b.  No.  50. 
See  also  Nos.  51,  54,  55,  62.) 

44.  As  regards  straw  plaiters,  I  have  obtained  but  little  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  their  employment 
upon  their  physical  condition,  and  I  made  but  few  inquiries.  Bad  effects  are  attributed  to  the  habit 
of  drawing  the  straws  through  the  mouth  to  moisten  them,  e.g.  excoriated  mouths,  (b.  Nos.  39  and  24.) 
Many  of  the  children  were  too  young  to  give  answers  of  any  use  on  points  of  health,  and  the  elder 
workers  are  exposed  to  no  peculiar  influences  beyond  those  common  to  other  employments  already 
brought  under  your  notice.  The  small  amount  of  air  space,  however,  usual  in  plait  schools,  seems 
plainly  inconsistent  with  a  fair  chance  of  health  for  tender  children. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  2nd  August  1864.  J.  Edward  White. 
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Mrs.  Wimbush's,  Straw  Plait  School. 

1.  With  the  number  of  children  attending  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  viz.  41,  and  including  the  mistress, 
the  allowance  of  space  is  18^  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  The  number  has  been  about  half  as  large 
again,  viz.  60,  and  the  allowance  of  space  proportionately  smaller,  viz.,  about  12§  cubic  feet  for  each 
person  :  a  child  shut  in  a  box  3  feet  each  way  would  have  27  cubic  feet,  i.e.  more  than  double.  This 
calculation  is  made  from  the  exact  measurements  of  the  room,  including  two  slight  recesses,  but  it 
will  give  the  clearest  idea  to  describe  it  simply  as  nearly  square,  measuring  10  feet  6  inches  the 
shortest  way,  and  6  feet  9  inches  high.  Though  it  was  a  bright  hot  summer  day  the  window  was 
shut,  but  the  door  open.  The  air  was,  of  Qourse,  close  and  heavy,  with  a  strong  smell,  as  I  found 
particularly  when  stooping  close  amongst  the  children  to  talk  to  them.  The  face  of  one  girl,  with  a 
weak  chest,  was  running  with  perspiration,  but  her  little  sister  is  usually  affected  in  the  same  way, 
and  I  did  not  notice  it  in  others,  so  that  the  effect  seems  attributable  to  constitution,  though  no 
doubt  developed  by  the  state  of  the  room. 


2.  Mrs.  Wimbush. — My  usual  number  of  children 
is  about  40,  boys  and  girls,  and  their  ages  from  4  to 
14.  I  have  had  60  in  this  room,  but  would  rather 
have  40  than  60.  All  the  year  I'ound  they  come  at 
9  a.m.  and  leave  at  8  p.m.,  going  away  an  hour  for 


dinner  at  1,  and  an  hour  for  tea  at  4.  People  reckon 
to  set  children  down  to  plait  at  four  years  old,  or  soon 
after.  I  have  one  that  is  more  like  a  baby  than  any- 
thing, you  would  not  think  her  three  'years  old  ;  hut 
she  only  comes  an  hour  now  and  then  ;  it  would  be 
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too  much  for  her  to  sit  all  the  while.  Another, 
Theresa  Seir,  between  four  and  five  years  old,  only 
conies  for  the  morning  and  afternoon  school,  not  after 
tea.  After  about  12  or  18  months  they  come  the 
three  times  in  the  day.  I  keep  them  to  work,  and 
have  to  learn  them  too  when  they  first  come.  That 
is  the  hardest  work  that  I  have,  and  almost  wears  my 
patience  out.  They  have  the  stick  at  first.  This 
little  boy,  now  eight,  who  has  been  here  four  years, 
is  the  worst,  and  wants  the  stick  very  often.  If  he 
has  not  done  his  proper  work  I  keep  him  from  dinner, 
and  he  has  to  eat  it  here.  Plait  is  not  fit  for  boys' 
work,  and  they  don't  like  it  at  all.  I  tell  them  it's 
only  till  they  are  big  enough  for  other  work.  The 
children  have  so  many  yards  set  them  to  do,  and  their 
mothers  sell  the  plait.  Several  do  two  score  in  a  day, 
I  don't  care  if  they  will  do  that.  Out  of  Is.  that  they 
earn,  about  Sd.  goes  for  the  straw.  Each  pays  me 
3c?.  a  week. 
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d. 


That  girl  (No.  3)  is  always  in  a  perspiration  like 
you  see  her,  and  so  is  her  younger  sister  :  it  ipust  be 
from  weakness.  In  winter  we  are  obliged  to  keep 
that  door  into  the  outer  room  shut,  because  if  the 
children's  fingers  are  cold  they  cannot  work.  We 
took  this  house  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  school, 
instead  of  having  the  children,  as  most  do,  just  in  their  Mr.  J.E.White, 
own  room. 

There  are  two  other  plait  schools  in  the  village, 
both  smaller  than  mine,  but  they  have  about  the  same 
hours  and  plan  of  work. 

3.  Emma  Graham,  age  14. — Am  very  hot.  My 
chest  hurts  me  in  front. 

4.  Sarah  Wellin,  age  8 — Have  been  here  since 
five  years  old.  Did  three  score  (yards)  yesterday, 
2^  of  them  at  home  after  work  at  school.  Do  not 
know  "how  much  mother  gets  for  my  plait.  Do  not 
know  A  or  B  ;  go  to  Sunday  school. 


Mrs.  Brackley's,  Straw  Plait  School. 


5.  Mrs.  Brackley. — I  have  15  children  here  now, 
the  youngest  6,  the  eldest  13.  There  is  school  three 
times  a  day,  viz.,  from  9  till  12,  from  1  till  4,  and 
from  5  till  7.      Up  till   7  or  8  years    old,  the 


children  do  not  come  to  me  for  the  evening  school. 
If  they  have  not  done  their  work  in  time,  they  have 
to  stay  to  finish  it.    I  have  to  use  a  stick. 


HOUGHTON  KEGIS. 


Mrs.  Ann  Tompkins's,  Straw  Plait  and  Infant  School. 

6.  In  this  cottage  I  found  40  infants  and  their  mistress  in  a  room  containing  1,005  cubic  feet, 
each  person  thus  having  an  allowance  of  about  24^  cubic  feet  of  air.  This  is  taking  the  extreme 
measurements,  without  any  deductionsy  viz.,  11  feet  2  inches  by  10  feet  8  inches  by  7  feet  9  inches 
high.  .  The  window  was  open,  it  being  summer,  but  still  the  air  was  offensive.  The  infants  ranged 
from  between  1  and  2  up  to  about  6  or  7  years  old.  The  younger  were  merely  being  taken  care  of, 
the  elder  employed  on  straw  plait,  and  two  or  three  in  sewing.  An  infant  under  two  was  fingering 
some  straws  in  imitation  of  his  neighbours.  As  some  were  too  young  and  timid  to  understand  or 
answer  questions  rightly,  I  took  the  mistress's  account  of  these,  and  she  bore  out  the  answers  of  those 
who  made  any.  I  saw  the  children  at  work,  and  the  little  clippers  had  their  scissors  tied  to  their 
waists.  The  mistress  had  beside  her  a  stick  full  a  yard  long,  which  on  my  entry  she  put  out  of  sight, 
but  she  was  too  old  to  seem  able  to  hurt  them  seriously  with  it.  The  work,  no  doubt,  is  done  chiefly 
to  occupy  their  time,  as  it  would  seem  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  result  is  thought  of  any  real  value 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  shows  for  what  the  children  are  destined  at  the  earliest  profitable  age. 

7.  Mrs.  Ann  Tompkins. — The  children  come  here  ours,  is  the  youngest  plaiter  here,  but  he  can  only  do 
from  about  9^  a.m.  till  1 2-|,  and  from  2  till  5  p.m.,  but  ^  .  -  -  _  .  _ 
some  parents  can't  keep  them  so  much  as  an  hour  at 
home  at  dinner  time.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  had 
more  here  at  once  than  I  have  now.  I  like  to  have 
Zd.  a  week,  for  which  I  talce  care  of  them  and  teach 
a  little  reading,  but  I  do  not  understand  straw  plait, 
so  do  not  teach  it.  The  children  who  are  doing  it 
here  now  learned  before  they  came  to  me,  some  at 
home,  and  some  go  in  the  morning  to  a  straw  plait 
school,  and  come  here  in  the  afternoon.  Another 
person  in  the  village  has  a  school  like  mine,  and  I 
know  of  five  plait  schools.  (Names  five,  but  did  not 
know  of  Poulton's,  which  I  visited. — J.  E.  W.) 

Children  are  taught  plaiting  usually  at  4  years  old, 
some  at  31  and  they  can  clip  the  loose  straws  off 
younger,  viz.,  when  about  3-^  or  3.  Lizzie  Ibbins 
there,  who  is  between  2  and  3  years  old,  is  clipping- 
some  plait  made  by  her  sister  elsewhere.  Lizzie  Cook, 
who  was  3  last  month  I  think,  can  clip  her  "  ten  " 
(yards)  in  the  day,  which  Liz -ie  Ibbins  has  never 
done  yet.    George  Tompkins,  aged  3^,  a  relation  of 


a  yard  or  two  in  the  day.  Sarah  Bransome,  who  is 
in  her  4,  goes  to  a  plait  school  the  first  half  of  the 
day  to  learn,  and  works  here  the  rest.  In  clipping, 
the  scissors  sometimes  hurt  their  fingers,  and  some 
have  to  put  two  in  to  be  able  to  hold  them.  They 
are  very  troublesome,  and  I  have  to  use  the  stick  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  like. 

8.  Mary  Scrivener,  age  4. — I  am  in  my  5  (years). 
I  can  do  "  five  "  (yards)  in  the  morning  from  9^  till 
12-1-,  and  "  five  "  in  the  afternoon  from  2  till  5.  lliave 
my  five  to  do,  and  if  I  have  not  done  it,  I  have  to 
stop  till  it  is  done  or  to  do  it  at  home.  I  earn  no 
money,  but  aunt  sells  my  plait.    I  have  no  mother. 

9.  Sarah  Bransome,  age  (query  3  or  4  ?  The 
child  says  "  4,"  the  mistress  thinks  that  she  is  not. — - 
J.  E.  W.)  I  go  to  Mrs.  Parks  in  the  morning  to 
learn  plait.    I  can  do  "  ten  "  in  a  day. 

10.  Jane  Fowler,  age  4. — Do  "  ten  "  in  a  day,  have 
done  12. 

11.  Alfred  Ward,  age  5. — Plait  three  or  four  in 
the  morning,  and  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 


Mrs.  Poulton's,  Straw  Plait  School. 

12.  This  school  is  for  real  work,  and  when  full  must  be  even  more  wanting  in  space  than  that  just 
described.  The  room  is  in  the  middle  only  6  feet  5  inches  wide,  but  has  two  shallow  recesses  ;  is  11  feet 
2  inches  long,  and  8  feet  high,  and  allowing  for  the  recesses,  contains  669  cubic  feet.  The  mistress  and 
■30  children  would  have  a  fraction  over  21  cubic  feet  of  space  each.  If  there  were  ever,  as  one  boy 
stated,  36  children,  each  person  would  have  a  fraction  over  18  cubic  feet.  The  children  had  not  all 
returned  from  dinner  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Of  12  girls  and  4  boys  present,  none  of  the  boys  and 
only  three  of  the  girls  had  ever  been  at  a  week-day  school,  though  all  went  to  Sunday  school. 

13.  Mrs.  Poulton  Though  my  place  is  called  a     are  taught  by  their  friends  before  they  come  to  me.  I 

school,  I  do  not  teach  plaiting,  but  merely  keep  the     used  to  teach  them  some  reading  too,  but  found  that 


children  to  their  work,  and  see  that  they  do  the 
number  of  yards  set  to  them  by  their  parents,  which 
is  according  to  their  age  and  the  kind  of  plait.  They 


too  much,  and  do  not  do  it  now.  The  youngest 
that  come  are  usually  about  5  or  6  years  old,  but  I 
have  one  now  who  is  under  5,  and  some  do  learn  as 
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early  as  that.  There  are  both  boys  and  girls,  but 
more  of  the  latter ;  about  30  altogether  wheu  I  am  full. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  have  been  as  many  as  36,  as 
the  boy  said,  here  at  the  same  time.  They  are  ill  and 
away  so  much.  As  many  as  30  can  sit  in  the  room  at 
once,  but  some  have  to  sit  quite  close  into  the  fire, 
as  close  as  you  are  now  (a  foot  or  two).  There  is 
always  a  fire  in  cold  weather,  as  they  can  do  no  work 
scarcely  if  their  fingers  are  cold.  The  curtain  over 
the  door  is  to  keep  the  draught  from  those  who  sit 
near  it.  I  am  obliged  to  make  them  sit  pretty  close, 
and  I  always  tell  them  that  it  is  the  best  way.  They 
are  sure  to  fall  out  more  if  they  do  not.  The  room  is 
counted  eight  feet  high,  v/hich  is  higher  than  what 
you  get  usually.  (I  did  not  measure  the  height,  but 
as  near  as  I  could  judge  it  was  eight  feet. — J.  E.  W.) 
They  pay  2d.  or  2\d.  each  a  week,  and  in  Aviuter  Zd. 
is  the  proper  pay.  They  come  from  9  a.m.  till  5  p.m., 
going  aAvay  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner, 
and  in  the  winter  half-year  they  come  again  from  6 
till  8  p.m.,  but  the  little  ones  don't  come  much  in  the 
evening,  as  it  is  so  late  and  cold.  These  are  the 
usual  hours  at  other  schools  in  the  village.  Many 
will  do  a  score  yards  in  a  day,  and  sometimes  two 
score,  but  they  do  not  like  to  do  so  much  often. 
About  30  yards  seems  counted  the  most  proper  day's 
work,  to  take  the  bigger  ones.  Few  stay  older  than 
13.    They  are  paid  so  much  a  score.    My  boy  there. 


aged  9,  gets  only  4c?.  a  score,  but  most  would  get 
5rf.,  and  perhaps  a  penny  or  two  more  earlier  in  the 
year  when  trade  is  better.  At  about  10  years  old  I 
dare  say  that  some  would  manage  3s.  a  week.  The 
straw  cuts  their  fingers  and  mouths  too,  as  they  draw 
it  through  their  mouths,  because  it  breaks  olF  if  it  is 
not  damp. 

14.  David  Gosivell,  age  6. — Came  here  last  August, 
(it  is  now  July,)  and  plaited  at  home  before.  Can 
do  a  score  in  a  day,  and  have  done  a  score  and  a  half. 
Have  sat  plaiting  till  7  p.m.  at  home. 

Was  never  at  the  reading  school  on  a  week-day. 
Know  what  "  prayer  "  is.  Mother  taught  me  "  Our 
Father,"  and  I  can  say  it  all  through. 

15.  Mary  Robins,  age  7. — Sarah,  my  sister  here, 
will  be  5  in  a  month  or  two,  and  she  plaited  at 
home  before  she  came  here.  She  can  do  "  ten  "  in  a 
day.  My  finger  is  bleeding  from  being  cut  with  the 
splint. 

16.  Sarah  Smith,  age  6. — Have  been  here  a  year. 
Sometimes  plait  fifteen  in  a  day. 

17.  Caroline  Giffard,  age  13.  —  Have  done  eight 
score  in  a  week.  Sometimes  plait  for  two  hours  at 
home  in  the  evening,  after  coming  from  school.  Go 
home  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Was  never  at  the  reading  school.  Can  read.  (Only 
the  shortest  monosyllables.) 


18.  —  Tompkins,  straw-cutter. — I  have  three  men 
and  a  boy  of  15  cutting  straw.  They  have  no  set  hours, 
but  come  and  go  as  they  please.  The  boy  belongs  to 
me.    Boys  are  no  good  at  it  till  14  or  15.    If  they 


Avere  younger  they  certainly  might  cut  themselves 
with  the  knife,  but  the  reason  why  they  would  not 
do  is  that  they  would  spoil  the  straw.  No  girls  in 
the  place  work  at  cutting. 


EATON  BRAY. 


19.  Ruth  Stombridge,  age  12. — I  began  plaiting 
Avhen  I  was  3  years  old  ;  know  I  did  because  mother 
says  so.  At  the  plait  school  that  I  am  at  now  I 
go  only  from  8^  till  12,  and  from  1  till  4.\,  but  mother 
sets  me  the  same  to  do  as  I  did  at  a  school  Avhere  I 
stayed  till  9  o'clock,  viz.,  30  yards,  10  in  each  of  the 
three  school  times.  Have  just  left  that  school  be- 
cause the  man  had  the  sinall-pox  two  doors  ofi',  but 
other  girls  stay  on.  There  were  30  girls  there, 
some  about  4  years  old.  We  sit  very  screwed  at 
school.  Get  10c?.  a  score,  and  dare  say  I  clear  about 
55.  a  week  after  paying  for  sti'aw.  Have  two  sisters 
younger  and  a  brother  older  than  I  am  who  plait. 
He  goes  to  the  writing  school  in  the  day,  and  does 


10  yards  afterwards,  which  takes  liim  till  10  o'clock 
at  night.  There  are,  I  think,  seven  plait  schools  in 
the  village,  three  of  them  large.  All  but  three  of 
them  have  night  schools,  one  till  8^,  the  others  till  9, 
and  their  hours  in  the  day  are  the  same  as  where 
I  am. 

Was  never  at  a  reading  school.  Can  read  the 
Testament,  but  not  without  spelling. 

20.  Anna  Gadsden,  age  12. — Stay  on  at  the  school 
which  Ruth  Stomlmdge  has  just  left.  The  youngest 
girl  that  goes  there  in  the  evening  is  about  10. 

Was  never  at  a  reading  school  in  the  week.  Can 
spell  a  little. 


EDDLESBOROUGH. 


21.  Fanny  Pepyt. — My  boy  David,  now  5,  began 
to  plait  when  between  3  and  4  years  old  ;  I  learned 
him.  About  4,  or  from  3  to  4,  is  the  common  age  to 
begin,  but  some  don't  begin  quite  so  soon.  The  little 
one  there  is  just  over  3  ;  he  must  begin  soon.  David 
is  at  the  "  natural  "  school,  and  can  read  two  or  three 


"synnables."  The  little  ones  don't  get  to  the  jjlait 
schools  before  about  9  in  the  morning,  and  stay  till 
12,  and  go  again  at  1,  and  stay  till  about  4  or  5. 
Children  go  to  the  evening  plait  schools  from  6  till  8 
o'clock.  It  is  not  healthy  work  if  they  sit  at  it  too 
much. 


22.  31rs.  Turry. — The  children  in  ray  school,  about 
a  dozen,  are  from  3  years  old  up  to  11.  Some  begin 
plaiting  a  few  weeks  before  they  are  4,  but  4  is  the 
age  of  most  for  beginning.  They  come  here  from  8^ 
a.m.  till  12,  and  from  1  or  1-t  till  4,  and  those  who 
have  more  to  do  till  5.  The  little  ones  do  not  have 
Avork  to  do  before  and  after  school  Avorth  mentioning; 
it  would  make  them  ill.  There  is  no  place  drove  like 
this  for  plait.  The  children  just  get  a  run  to  stir 
their  legs,  and  are  at  it  again.  My  daughter  Mary, 
noAv  14,  plaits  from  9  a.m.  till  10  p.m.    That  is  about 


Mes.  Turry's,  Straw  Plait  School. 

the  regular  thing  in  the  place  for  girls  of  her  age. 
She  clears  about  4s.  a  Aveek.  She  does  about  six 
score  in  a  day,  and  the  straw  costs  her  about  2d.  or 
3c?.  a  score.  She  Avill  not  be  much  quicker  Avhen  she 
is  20. 

There  is  another  plait  school  in  the  jDlace,  with 
about  30  children.  My  tAvo  young  ones  Avent  there. 
Evening  school  is  from  6  o'clock  till  9,  but  it  is  only 
the  big  ones,  i.e.,  those  from  7  years  old  upwards,  who 
go  to  that. 

The  drain  outside  my  door  smells  very  bad  at  times. 


^ODDINGTON. 


23.  Letter  to  me  from  the  Rector  of  Toddingt 


on. 


Toddington  Rectory, 
Dear  Sir,  August  1,  1864. 

I  regret  that  an  unusual  amount  of  parochial 
business  should  have  prevented  me  fulfilling  my 


promise  about  the  baneful  influence  which  the  straw 
plaiting  in  this  parish  has  upon  the  education  of  the 
children.  I  have  been  resident  here  for  tAvo  years, 
and,  so  far,  have  been  quite  unable  to  get  anything 
like  a  moderate  attendance  at  our  National  school. 
The  parents  of  the  poor  children  only  send  .their  little 
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ones  to  school  wlien  there  are  few  orders  from  the 
phxit  dealers.  Whenever  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
plait,  every  child  that  can  plait  is  made  to  do  so.  In 
order  that  they  may  become  plaiters,  they  are  sent  to 
plaiting  schools  at  a  very  early  age,  about  5  or  6. 
There  is  no  attention  paid  to  their  education  in  any 
other  way.  The  plaiting  mistress  is  frequently  as 
illiterate  as  the  children,  and  in  many  cases  bears 
such  a  dubious  character  as  to  render  it  most  unad- 
visable  for  young  girls  and  boys  to  be  put  under  her 
management.  Children  arc  crowded  into  these  plait- 
ing schools,  which  consist  generally  of  a  small  badly 
ventilated  room.  It  is  necessary  there  should  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  for  them  to  work  the 
straws  Avith  their  hands.  The  health  of  the  children 
is  not  improved,  though  I  do  not  consider  the  injury 
done  to  health  anything  to  be  compared  to  the  injury 
done  to  morals.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  of  this  paiish  are  sent  to  the 
National  schools,  which  are  maintained  at  a  consider- 
able expense  almost  solely  by  three  individuals.  The 
consequences,  as  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  of  all  I  have 
told  you  are  these.    Hardly  one  young  man  or  woman 


The  Straw  Pjait 

and  Bonnet 
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and  Bucks. 


can  write  even  her  own  name  ;  the  marriage  registers 
can  prove  this.  Veiy  few  can  read,  judging  by  the 
congregation  at  church,  very  few  of  whom  use  a 
prayer  book.  Vast  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  loitering  about  the 
lanes  at  night,  and  especially  on  Sundays.  Their 
morals  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.    A  lai'ge  average  of  the  Mr.  J.  E.White 

women  have  illegitimate  children,  and  some  at  such  

an  early  age  as  quite  to  startle  even  those  who  are  at 
home  in  criminal  statistics.  I  greatly  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  something  being  done  to  keep  the  straw  plait- 
ing within  bounds,  and  sincerely  hope  something 
effectual  may  result  from  the  consideration  taken  in 
this  matter  in  Parliament.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  England,  and  have  spent  some  considerable  time, 
from  a  month  to  a  year,  in  many  ^^arts,  north,  south, 
east,  west,  but  nowhere  have  I  met  with  such  lament- 
able ignorance  as  I  meet  with  here,  and  an  ignorance 
which  very  little  on  the  pa.rt  of  the  clergy  can  be 
done  to  counteract  ;  ignorance  which  I  can  attribute 
to  nothing  else  than  straw  plaiting. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Clegg. 


24.  Mr.  William  Horley,  postmaster. — I  am  the  re- 
gistrar of  the  Toddington  district,  which  includes  six 
parishes  lying  in  a  line,  of  Avhich  this  is  the  centre, 
the  furthest  point  being  four  miles  from  here.  The 
population  of  the  six  together,  including  the  hamlets, 
is  rather  over  5,000.  I  visit  each  parish  once  a  month, 
so  that  a  child  may  never  get  six  Aveeks  old  unre- 
gistered, and  I  go  constantly  into  the  people's  houses. 
Nearly  all  the  females  in  the  district,  married  and 
single  alike,  make  straw  plait,  except  a  few  who  sew 
it  ;  and  boys  plait  equally  up  till  about  the  age  of  11, 
or  whenever  they  can  get  other  work,  and  when 
they  have  no  work  they  return  to  plaiting  again. 
They  can't  abear  it,  but  they  are  obliged  to  do  it.  In 
some  parts  men  plait  too. 

There  are,  I  believe,  in  every  parish  one  or  more 
plaitin'g  schools,  according  to  the  population,  with 
much  the  same  hours  in  all  as  in  the  schools  here. 
These  are  from  8  a.m.  till  12,  and  from  1  p.m.  till  5, 
and  in  the  winter  half  year  again  from  6  p.m.  till  9. 
The  chikh'eu  at  the  plaiting  schools  are  most  of  them 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  12.  They  are  set  so  many 
yards  by  their  mothers,  and  the  mistresses  who  get 
the  most  Avork  out  of  them  are  most  patronized. 
There  are  many  unfeeling  mothers,  and  those  are  said 
to  be  the  hardest  Avho  have  not  been  brought  up  to 
plaiting  themselves,  e.g.,  servants  and  othei-s  who 
settle  here  from  a  distance.  I  do  not  hear  so  much 
complaint  now  as  I  did  about  the  children  being 
thrashed  by  the  mistresses  ;  but  there  used  to  be 
strange  stories  about  it  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  you 
would  see  boys  and  girls  too  Avith  bumps  and  cuts 
and  bruises.  ,  I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  so 
much  of  this  noAv,  though  the  mistresses  keep  a  stick  ; 
but  the  children  are  made  to  do  the  work  all  the 
same,  and  are  kept  back  at  dinner  time  if  they  do  not. 
I  see  sometimes  that  they  do  not  all  go  out  together 
from  the  schools.  When  children  get  to  be  13  or  14, 
they  get  to  plait  for  themselves  at  home,  and  pay  their 
friends  so  much  a  Aveek,  say  35.  or  4s.,  for  board. 

The  rooms  are  small,  and  the  children  are  packed 
as  close  as  herrings.  The  commonest  size  is  about 
12  by  10  feet,  and  I  do  not  knoAV  any  in  this  place 
12  feet  square.  In  some  of  the  smaller  villages  the 
houses  are  bigger,  but  they  are  often  poor  old  wattle 
and  dab  places.  The  fancy  mistresses,  i.e.,  those  Avho 
are  sought  after  because  they  get  the  most  Avork  out 
of  the  children,  Avill  have  the  most  croAvded  rooms. 
In  some  places  they  have  to  sit  so  close  into  the  fire- 
place that  the  fire  cannot  be  lighted,  so  they  have  coal 
or  wood  in  earthen  or  even  tin  pots,  Avhich  they  call 
"  dicky  pots,"  and  I  have  seen  the  cliildren  carrying 
these  along.  Great  girls  and  women  put  them  under 
their  clothes,  and  children  may  be  seen  with  thena  in 
their  laps.  These  make  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  I 
should  think  that  the  fumes  must  be  unAvholesome. 
The  mere  loss  of  saliva  too,  caused  by  constantly 

2.  C 


drawing  the  straw  through  the  mouth,  must  be  inju- 
rious, and  it  does  not  tend  to  cleanliness.  Formerly 
each  Avorker  used  to  have  a  pot  of  Avater  to  dip  the 
straw  in  ;  but  noAV  that  so  much  double  straAv  is  used, 
the  spittle  perhaps  sticks  it  better.  Some,  hoAvever, 
Avill  Avork  as  dry  again  as  others. 

'  I  have  understood  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
just  the  same  Avay  all  the  country  round,  chiefly 
through  Hertfordshire,  and  right  across  into  Essex. 

The  Avork,  however,  is  more  injurious  to  the  morals 
than  to  anything  else,  particularly  owing  to  the  night 
schools.  It  Avould  be  a  very  good  thing  to  stop  these, 
and  I  do  not  see  Avhy  Government  should  not  do  so. 
The  bigger  boys  and  girls  are  throAvn  indiscriminately 
together,  even  the  lads  after  coming  home  from 
plough,  and  they  make  such  a  noise  about  the  streets, 
and  get  into  a  Avay  of  pulling  and  tearing  one  another 
about,  Avhich  leads  to  harm.  Besides  this  the  girls 
and  lads  get  out  together  Avith  their  plaiting  into  the 
fields,  and  they  have  no  instruction  or  means  of 
amusing  themselves,  such  as  newspapers,  &c.  This 
is  especia,lly  the  case  in  the  smaller  villages,  where 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  the  highest. 
Throughout  my  district  it  is  about  10  per  cent. ;  but 
in  one  small  village,  speaking  however  from  memory 
of  the  return  which  I  made  and  Avithout  reference  to 
my  books,  out  of  12  births  which  I  registered  in  one 
year,  five  were  illegitimate.  The  plaiters  are  untidy 
Avoraen,  though  such  fine  girls  in  dress,  and  often 
neglect  their  domestic  duties,  such  as  Avashing,  mend- 
ing, &c.  I  see  on  going  into  their  cottages  that  they 
are  not  the  tidiest  people. 

Owing  to  the  plait  schools  children  can't  be  got  to 
attend  regular  schools,  though  in  this  place  there  is  a 
Wesleyan  as  Avell  as  a  National  school.  The  late 
minister  of  the  parish  tried  to  get  them  by  only 
charging  \d.  a  AA^eek,  and  CA-eu  allowing  some  to  come 
free,  and  his  Avife  gave  things  away  to  induce  them 
to  come,  and  he  had  a  mistress  to  teach  straAV  plait. 
But  even  so  he  could  not  keep  the  school  up,  for  as 
other  things  were  of  course  taught,  the  mistress 
could  not  get  so  much  plait  out  of  the  children  as  a 
regular  plait  mistress.  I  have  often  thought  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  factory  rules  here. 

When  trade  is  good,  as  it  has  been  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  children  Avill  make  Gd.  a  day,  or  perhaps 
from  35.  to  As.  a  Avcek,  and  most  groAvn  up  plaiters  Is. 
a  day,  though  many  Avill  make  more,  up  to  8s.  or  IDs., 
and  some  12s.  a  Aveek.  A  Avife  and  chiUb-en  Avill 
thus  earn  a  good  deal  more  thau  the  husband.  Farm 
Avages  are  uoav  9s.  for  common  labourers,  and  Avere 
10s.  or  lis.    I  ha\'e  a  farm  myself. 

Besides  the  plaiting,  another  branch  of  AA'ork,  \'iz., 
scAving,  has  groAvn  up  here  Avithin  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  They  Avork  in  sewing  rooms,  of  Avliich  there 
are  now  several  in  the  place,  and  there  must  be  quite 
100  girls  and  women  so  engaged.  A  girl  of,  say,  12  or 
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The  Straw  Plait  14  years  old  will  go  as  apprentice,  giving  her  service 
and  Bonnet     iq  some  one  for,  say,  three  months  for  teaching  her. 
Manufactures,   rpj^^  masters  of  these  rooms  get  out  plait  from  Luton. 
Beds  Herts     because  the  sewing  can  be  done  cheaper  here.  At 
and  Bucks.'    these  rooms  they  work  from  8  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m., 

  going  out  for  dinner  and  tea,  and  on  finishing  or  mak- 

Mr.  J.E.White,  ing-up  nights  sometimes  work  up  tiU  12  or  1.    I  see 
^  them  out  in  the  streets  late  at  night.    The  hours, 

however,  depend  on  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  rooms 
are  nearly  shut  up  just  now.  Sewing  work  will  not 
sell  in  summer. 

Plait,  however,  sells  all  the  year  round  at  some 
price,  and  in  busy  times  many  women  and  big  girls 
will  sit  up  at  it  all  night.  Buyers  come  round  and 
buy  it,  and  the  people  are  foolish  enough  to  keep 
selling  it  in  little  quantities  at  a  time,  and  so  get  less 
than  the  proper  price,  perhaps  only  lOd.  instead  of  a 
shilling.  Sometimes  they  take  a  piece  to  a  shop  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  e.g.,  at  dinner  and  tea  time,  to 
get  paid  for  it  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  system  of 
truck  payment  now.  The  buyers  have  a  profit,  too, 
on  the  straw  which  they  sell  ;  but  they  will  buy  from 
any  one,  whether  the  straw  is  bought  from  them  or  not. 
The  mortality  is  high  amongst  infants  and  old 
/  people,  but  I  have  not  noticed  any  special  cause  of 

death  amongst  those  of  the  working  age.  Consump- 
tion is  high  in  certain  cases,  but  I  think  chiefly  from 
its  running  in  the  family  or  from  the  jieople  in  small 
places  intermarrying  so  much.  Scarlet  fever,  by 
which  all  those  deaths  were  caused  last  year,  did  not 
originate  in  any  straw  plait  schools. 

25.  Mrs.  Horley. — I  have  done  straw  plait  and 
am  familiar  with  the  work.  Children  are  put  to  it 
much  too  early.  There  are  not  many  who  let  their 
children  pass  5  years  without  beginning,  and  a  good 
many  begin  at  4.  The  mistresses  will  not  take  the 
teaching,  so  the  mothers  have  to  do  that.  The  children 
are  not  huiTied  so  much  just  at  first,  being  sent  to 
school,  say  only  from  10  a.m.  till  12,  and  again  from 
2  till  4  or  5,  but  in  twelve  months  or  so,  or  perhaps  in 
six  months,  the  mothers  get  to  know  how  much  they 
can  do,  and  set  them  regularly  to  it.    Some  mothers 


are  very  brutish.  I  say  that  children  ought  not  to 
be  drove  to  school  by  candle  light,  when  they 
ought  to  be  in  bed.  Eight  hours  is  enough  for  a 
child,  and  they  hadn't  ought. to  do  more,  poor  things. 
But  if  they  do  not  finish  at  school  the  number  of 
yards  set  to  them,  their  mothers  make  them  do  it 
at  home,  so  it  would  be  all  the  same.  If  they  think 
that  a  child  can  earn  %d.,  they  make  it.  Children 
have  been  kept  at  work  at  home  very  late,  up  till  10, 
11,  and  12  p.m.  You  can  hear  them  out  in  the  streets 
holloing  and  playing  on  a  cold  winter  night  at  9  or 
10  o'clock,  so  that  no  doubt  they  have  been  at  work 
all  the  time  before.  It's  ruining  the  children,  when 
they  are  driven  so.  As  they  grow  up  they  do  not 
care  so  much  about  their  parents,  and  leave  them. 
The  parents  do  not  study  their  children's  welfare, 
but  only  seem  to  see  how  much  they  can  get  out  of 
them,  and  as  I  say  sometimes,  would  sooner  see  their 
children  work  than  do  so  themselves.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  they  do  not  see  it  in  another  way.  Of 
course  all  are  not  alike  or  so  exacting. 

People  have  even  offered  to  pay  the  children's 
schooling,  but  could  not  get  them  to  come,  because 
the  mothers  will  not  lose  a  penny.  They  say  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  time,  and  will  tell  you 
how  many  children  they  have  to  keep,  but  they  do 
not  say  how  much  these  are  eai-ning  for  them.  It  is 
true  many  of  them  do  not  look  much  better  for  all  the 
money,  but  it  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  let  the  childi-en  go  to  school  a  bit.  They 
could  if  they  liked.  If  they  would  only  let  them  go 
two  hours  a  day  it  would  only  take  10  hours  a  week 
from  work,  as  there  is  no  school  on  Saturday,  and  it 
would  do  the  children  a  deal  of  good.  But  you 
can't  beat  this  into  them. 

I  know  that  children  have  been  whealed  at  school, 
and  used  to  hear  complaints  of  their  being  bruised, 
but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  plait  has  gone 
pretty  well  and  been  of  a  kind  that  children  could 
make  money  at,  so  their  parents  have  been  better 
satisfied  with  their  earnings  and  the  children  have 
had  an  easier  time  of  it. 


Mk.  G.  Philpotts',  Sewing  Eoom. 


26.  Mr.  George  Philpotts. — I  have  had  a  sewing 
room  here  several  years,  but  now  several  other  persons 
in  this  village  have,  and  sewing  is  being  taken  up  in 
most  of  the  villages  round  in  the  same  way,  because 
there  is  more  than  can  be  done  in  Luton  and  Dun- 
stable. Within  the  last  few  years  manufacturers 
have  gone  everywhere  to  get  it  done,  and  some  plait 
has  been  sent  as  far  as  Bedford  to  be  made  up. 

My  business  is  chiefly  in  hats,  and  simply  making 
them  up  for  a  manufacturer,  i.e.,  only  the  sewing 
work,  not  pressing,  stitFeniug,  or  trimming.  I  employ 
about  20  persons,  girls  from  15  or  16  up  to  young  women 
of  20  or  towai'ds  25,  all  working  with  the  needle. 
They  work  by  the  score  (yards  of  plait),  though  in 
some  places  they  are  paid  by  the  hat  or  bonnet,  and 
come  or  go  as  they  please,  and  generally  go  to  dinner 
and  tea.  The  room  is  open  from  about  S\  a.m.  till 
9  or  10  p.m.  ;  we  like  to  get  closed  by  10  p.m.  if 
we  can.  They  seldom  come  earlier,  though  occa- 
sionally the  room  may  be  opened  at  7  a.m.,  and  some- 
times they  work  later  at  night.  I  Avork  simply  for 
orders  for  a  manufacturer,  who  has  a  good  many 
shipping  orders  also,  but  my  regular  time  for  sending 
in  the  goods  to  him  is  Thursday  and  Monday.  I  give 
the  workers  as  much  as  they  say  they  can  do,  and  I 
expect  them  to  finish  it,  otherwise  I  cannot  fulfil  my 
order  for  the  manufacturer.  Sometimes  they  will 
idle  a  day  or  two,  and  then  have  their  work  to  make 
up  by  the  time  ;  indeed  I  have  known  many  leave  two- 
thirds  of  their  work  till  the  last  day.    Thus  on  the 


finishing  nights,  i.e.,  twice  a  week,  there  will  generally 
be  half  a  dozen  working  till  12  at  night  here,  but  on 
Saturday  we  like  to  close  then,  whether  or  no,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  they  work  much  after  that  on  any  night. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  I  wish  we  had  to  close  at 
9  regularly.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  do  as  much 
work,  for  it  is  not  those  who  stay  the  latest  that  do 
the  most.  It  is  generally  the  lazy  ones  who  get  be- 
hind ;  some  are  always  late.  For  special  orders,  as 
for  a  public  mourning,  we  have  been  obliged  to  work 
later.  From  about  Christmas  till  the  end  of  May,  and 
from  August  till  N.ovember,  we  are  busy,  but  the 
busiest  time  is  just  before  Whitsuntide.  There  are 
two  other  sewing  rooms  about  the  same  size  as  mine 
in  the  place,  and  two  or  three  smaller,  some  perhaps 
with  a  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  workers.  Al- 
together there  will  be  over  100  sewers  in  them,  and 
the  hours  about  the  same  as  in  my  room. 

Much  common  kind  of  woi'k  is  done  in  Luton 
by  families  who  sew,  block,  and  finish  and  all,  and 
sell  the  articles  complete.  I  have  seen  hats  made  in 
this  way  which  were  sold  at  4s.  a  dozen,  material 
and  labour  included.  At  such  work  very  young 
children  are  employed,  from  6  or  7  years  old.  But 
the  number  who  work  for  warehouses  there  is  so 
larjre,  that  in  1861  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were 

_ 

3,000  females  strangers  to  the  town  living  there  lor 
the  work. 

[The  daughter  spoke  of  their  having  worked  till 
2  or  3  a.m.,  and  indeed  all  night.] 


TOTTENHOE. 


27.  Fail  (?)  Miller. — My  mother  keeps  a  plait  boys  and  girls,  but  they  are  away  now.  Each  has  so 
school  in  this  room ;  nearly  20  children,  I  think,     much  plait  set  to  be  done  in  the  day.    They^  used  to 
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do  a  little  reading  here,  but  do  not  now.  They  are 
about  from  5  to  14  years  of  age.  School  is  from 
9  a.m.  till  12-|,  and  from  2  till  5,  but  not  any  in  the 
evening.    There  is  another  plait  school  in  the  vil- 


lage, w^here  there  is  school  only  in  the  evening,  viz., 
from  6  till  9. 

[A  young  man  was  clipping  plait  in  the  room.] 


BERKHAMPSTEAD. 


The  Strrw  Plait 

an  d  Bonnet 
Manufactures. 

Beds,  Herts, 
and  Bucks. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Mrs.  Noeris',  Straav  Plait  School. 

8.  The  room  4s  of  an  irregular  shape,  but  equal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  12  feet  square,  and  only 
6  ft.  3  in.  high.  With  the  average  number  of  children  the  allowance  is  only  43  cubic  feet  for  each 
person.    It  has  been  as  low  as  29. 


29.  Mrs.  Noi^ris. — My  average  number  of  children 
is  20,  but  I  have  had  30.  Most  of  them  plait,  but  the 
youngest  do  nothing,  and  are  only  sent  to  be  kept 
quiet.  They  begin  to  plait  when  about  5  years  old. 
School  is  from  8.45  a.m.  till  12,  and  from  1  till  4. 
Four  are  waiting  behind  now  (4.20  p.m.)  to  finish 


Mes.  Hancock's,  Straw  Plait  School. 


30,  Mrs.  Hancock. — I  keep  only  a  night  plait  school 
viz.,  from  5  p.m.  till  8,  and  have  usually  about  10 
children,  all  from  5  to  10  years  old.  Some  of  them 
go  to  other  plait  schools  or  to  reading  schools  hi  the 
day  time  before  they  come  to  me.  If  they  have  not 
done  their  work  I  have  to  keep  them  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  over  their  time.  I  have  the  big- 
stick  to  frighten  them,  but  do  not  like  to  use  it.  One 
boy,  10  years  old,  does  eight  yards  each  evening  here, 
but  he  is  very  quick.  My  girl,  who  is  11,  cannot  do 
five  yards  of  the  same  plait.  It  is  worth  about  7c?.  a 
score.  Sometimes  half  the  money  goes  for  the  straw, 
and  I  should  think  that  with  children's  work  that  is 
about  the  average. 


their  work.  The  little  one  there,  5  years  old,  is 
standing  up  to  work  because  she  is  tired  of  sitting, 
and  will  soon  be  going.  4.30  p.m.  is  quite  the  out- 
side that  I  reckon  to  keep  any.  The  fever  took  off  a 
good  many  about  here  a  fev/^  months  ago. 


There  are  a  number  of  plait  schools  in  the  town  ; 
I  should  think  almost  a  dozen.  The  day  school  hours 
are  from  9  till  12,  and  from  1  till  4.  At  these  the 
children  usually  have  to  read  either  once  or  twice  a 
day  for  a  few  minutes.  About  5  is  the  general  age 
for  children  to  begin  plait  here,  not  much  younger, 
though  one  or  two  may  at  4.  At  about  14  or  15  they 
leave  school  and  work  at  home. 

Two  of  my  children,  girls,  one  nearly  5  and  the 
other  11,  go  to  a  day  plait  school  where  there  are 
about  SO  children.  They  go  from  9  till  12  and  from 
1  till  4.  The  eldest  plaits  here  in  the  evening  too 
till  8,  but  she  cannot  make  more  than  Is.  4c?.  a  week 
after  the  straw  is  paid  for. 


31.  Sarah  Ann  Meagher,  age  7  yrs.  1  mo. — Go 
to  Scott's  plait  school  three  times  a  day,  viz.,  from 
81  till  12,  from  1  till  4,  and  from  5  till  8  p.m. 
Mother  sets  me  five  yai;ds  to  do  in  each  school,  one 
yard  at  dinner  and  one  at  tea  time.  Often  I  have  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  at  7  or  65  and  begin  work, 
because  I  have  so  much  to  do.    Sometimes  I  begin 


at  6J  three  days  a  week  for  it,  but  I  never  did  any 
affc'er  coming  from  school  at  night.  If  I  do  "  five  " 
mother  says  I'm  good  girl  ;  she  doesn't  hit  me,  the 
mistress  does  sometimes. 

[I  met  this  girl  with  another  plaiting  along 

the  street  on  their  way  from  school  at  tea 

time.] 


Mrs.  Gates',  Straw  Plait  School. 

32.  At  this  school  only  a  few  were  present,  but  of  these  only  two  answered  to  the  question  of  having 
been  at  a  reading  school,  one  for  a  year,  one  for  two. 


33.  Martha  Gates. — I  keep  a  plait  school  for  my 
mother,  and  have  usually  abont  14  children  here.  I 
teach  them  reading  and  hymns  as  well  as  keep  them 
at  Avork.  The  youngest,  Harriet  Gates,  noAv  4  years 
and  5  months  old,  comes  for  both  school  times,  viz., 


9  till  12  and  1  till  5  ;  I  have  no  school  in  the  even- 
Only  two  or  three  of  them,  I  think,  have  been 


at  the  reading  school,  and  those  but  for  a  short  time. 
Besides  the  two  who  have  said  that  they  went,  one 
may  have  been  for  two  or  three  weeks  perhaps. 

34.  A  girl  at  another  place  afterwards  told  me  of  having  been  at  school  where  a  child  of  two  years 
old  plaited  in  last  winter  twelvemonth.  On  asking  the  name,  I  found  it  to  be  the  child  Harriet  Gates, 
who  was  then  nearly  3. 


Mrs.  George  Clarke's,  Hat 
35.  Mrs.  G.  Clarke. — About  six  or  seven  girls  and 
young  women  usually  Avork   in  my  house  making 
hats  and  bonnets.    One  of  my  daughters  does  the 
millinery  part,  such  as  trimming,  when  it  is  wanted. 
They  reckon  from  8  till  8  the  time  ;  but  if  they  are 
busy  they  work  till  10,  11,  or  12  p.m.,  or  all  night, 
just  as  things  are  wanted.    It  is  to  their  own  object 
,  whether  they  work  late  or  not,  as  they  are  paid  by 
the  score.    They  seldom,  however,  work  past  12,  and 
are  seldom  late  for  so  much  as  a  week  together  ;  it  is 
only  for  an  order.    Sometimes  too,  if  Avanted,  they 
will  come  in  at  6  a.m.  if  it  is  summer,  but  not  iu 
inter.    Some  think  it  quite  a  treat  to  sit  up  all 
ight  if  my  daughters  are  doing  so,  but  I  don't  hold 
0  working  all  night ;  it  ruins  the  health.    But  look 
■t  dressmakers,  how  often  they  have  to  sit  up  all 


AND  Bonnet  Manufacturer. 

night.  The  youngest  girl  that  I  have  had  Avas  13. 
They  are  ai^prentices  for  six  months  or  so.  One  sat 
up  only  tAvo  nights  either  in  her  apprenticeship  or 
since.  If  I  employ  married  Avomen  they  take  the 
shapes  home  and  do  the  Avork  there. 

Children  here  begin  plaiting  very  young,  at  3  or 
4  years  old  usually,  I  should  say.  It  is  easy  Avork  if 
they  are  not  drove  too  much.  Children  come  home 
from  school  at  8  p.m.  It  is,  I  think,  only  those  old 
enough  to  Avork  for  themselves  avIio  sit  late  at  night, 
but  many  of  these  do,  and  if  you  go  into  houses  at  11 
at  night  you  see  girls  of  14  or  15  or  so  Avorking.  In- 
deed on  Wednesday  night  some  will  sit  till  2  a.m. 
Perhaps  a  mother  may  give  a  younger  child  a  half- 
penny to  work  a  little  longer  in  I^Jie  evening. 


36.  Letters  to  me  from  the  Vicar  of  Abbots 
Langley. 
The  Vicarage,  Abbots  Langley, 
My  dear  Sm,  Monday,  August  1. 

I  HAVE  taken  great  interest  in  the  "  plait 
question,"  as  it  affects  the  working  of  our  parochial 
system,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  information  I 


possess  can  be  made  available  for  your  purposes.  I 
enclose  a  slight  report  put  out  tAVO  years  ago,  and 
venture  to  add  from  myself  some  fcAv  conclusions  at 
Avhicli  I  have  arri\ed.  I  should  say  that  I  do  not 
live  Avhere  jjlait  exists  in  its  intensity. 

1 .  Plait  is  not  the  unmixed  evil  which  some  of  my 
neighbours  consider  it. 


C  c  2 
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d. 


2.  It  is  preferable  to  the  field  work  at  Bedfordshire 

(as  less  unfeminine)  aud  to  the  lace  work  of 
Buckinghamshire,  as  more  prosperous. 

3.  It  has  not  had  a  bad  efFect  on  the  county  as  in- 

creasing illegitimacy.  Compare  Herts  and 
Westmoreland. 

4.  It  is  not  unhealthy,  nor  is  it  even  sedentary. 

5.  It  saves  the  family  from  much  pressure  when  the 

husband  (say  in  the  winter)  is  out  of  work. 

6.  The  proportion  of  children  in  parochial  schools, 

about  one-seventh  of  the  population,  is  not 
small.  The  Government  inspector  is  satisfied 
with  the  general  condition  of  education. 

7.  Plait  afibrds  an  opportunity  to  the  aged  and 

widowed,  &c.,  of  eking  out  a  parochial  al- 
lowance. 

I  v^rite  thus  much  because  I  believe  these  advan- 
tages are  often  overlooked,  As  Diocesan  Inspector  I 
am  aware  of  the  difficulties  it  presents  in  the  way  of 
education.  I  quite  admit  that  it  causes  a  disinclina- 
tion for  domestic  service. 

J.  E.  White,  Esq.,  I  am,  he. 

&c.       &c.  Richard  Gee. 

37. 

The  Vicarage,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts, 
My  DEAR  Sir,  September  10,  1864. 

I  THINK  that  I  may  say  that  the  circular  was 
addressed  by  the  Straw  Plait  Committee  to  all  the 
plaiting  parishes.  There  is  an  indistinctness  with  us 
in  the  use  of  the  term  "  parish."  It  may  mean  each 
separate  incumbency,  Avhether  newly  formed  or  not, 
or  it  may  mean  the  old  mother  parishes.  Thus,  Wat- 
ford is  either  one  parish  or  three,  according  to  whicli 
of  the  two  senses  is  employed.  I  think  it  safest  to 
say  that  we  consvilted  a  third  of  the  county  ;  Herts 
being  divided  into  twelve  deaneries,  and  we  worked 
four  of  these.  There  are,  I  believe,  149  inmmbenbies 
in  Herts.  We  did  not  extend  our  inquiries  further, 
because  we  believed  that  they  ought  for  completeness 
to  be  carried  into  Bedfordshire,  &c.,  and  this  we  had 
neither  leisure  nor  commis^on  to  do. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  evils  or  rather  the  dangers  of 
plait.  They  may,  most  of  them,  be  traced  to  the  dis- 
inclination which  it  causes  in  young  women  to  go  into 
domestic  service.  They  stay  at  home  independent  of 
their  parents  as  regards  earnings,  and  therefore  control. 
They  put  what  they  do  earn  upon  their  backs,  and 
become  vain  and  over-dressed. 

We  still  talk  of  having  in  my  parish  a  plaiting  class 
of  adults,  to  meet  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  and  to  be 
"  read  to  and  sung  with  "  while  the  plaiting  proceeds. 

Our  real  difficulty  lies  with  the  plaiting  schools. 
They  are  miserable  crowds  of  huddled  children,  who 
plait  for  eight  hours  together,  accomplishing  a  certain 
task  in  the  day,  and  going  through  the  form  of  read- 
ing,— actually  wherever  the  prayer  book  may  open, — 
on  assembling  and  on  leaving.  It  would  be  easy  for 
me  to  promote  these  schools,  to  procure  them  books, 
and  to  recognize  them  as  schools.  I  hesitate  to  do 
this,  for  fear  of  displacing  the  National  school,  which 
now  is  well  attended. 

Wigginton  near  Tring  is  a  solitary  instance,  as  far 
as  I  know,  of  a  clergyman's  making  his  parochial 
school  a  plaiting  school.  The  children  have  been 
dispersed  from  illness,  but  it  is  open  to  me  as  Diocesan 
Inspector,  and  if  it  seemed  to  you  worth  Avhile,  I 
would  make  an  appointment  witli  tlie  incumbent  and 
yourself  that  we  might  go  down  together  some  Tuesday. 

Does  your  Commission  extend  to  children  employed 
in  paper  mills  ?  We  have  some  hundreds  so  employed 
in  this  valley.  Yours,  &c. 

J.  E.  White,  Esq.,  Richard  Gee. 

&c.       &c.  ' 

38.  To  the  Chairman  presiding  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Herts  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  held  at 
Hatfield,  May  28,  1862.  (The  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  letters.) 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  pleasure  in  making  you  some  report  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  February,  to  inquire  as 
to  the  difficulties  supposed  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion by  the  prevalence  of  straw  plait  in  certain  districts. 


It  will  he  in  your  recoUeetion,  perhaps,  that  the  rural 
deans  in  the  plaiting  districts,  and  the  Diocesan  Inspector, 
were  requested  to  form  the  Committee  in  question. 

These  gentlemen  have  all  readily  undertaken  the  duties 
assigned  to  them.  Some  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence from  Herts  of  two  of  their  number;  still  they  have 
corresponded  with  each  other,  circulated  inquiries  among 
their  clerical  neighbours,  and  held  a  meeting  at  Watford 
upon  the  subject. 

I  present  with  this  paper  a  copy  of  the  questions  cir- 
culated. It  will  be  seen  that  the  questions  were  directed 
to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  as  to,  (1),  the  injury 
or  benefit  generally  to  their  parishes  caused  by  the  manu- 
facture ;  (2),  its  efFect  on  the  chastity  and  morals  of  the 
people;  and  (3),  its  prospects  commercially — that  an  idea 
might  be  formed  of  its  probable  increase,  continuance,  or 
decrease. 

At  the  time  that  the  Committee  met  at  Watford  answers 
were  pl-oduced  from  35  parishes,  and  subsequently  from 
three  others.  Of  these,  five  parishes, — all  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Watford, — declared  the  inquiry  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  them. 

It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
seemed  to  increase  Math  the  distance  from  London.  In  the 
parishes  nearest  to  the  metropolis  the  manufacture  appears 
to  be.^apidly  on  the  decline.  Its  extinction  is  reported  in 
one  or  two  parishes.  Near  St.  Albans,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Berkhampstead,  and  Tring  there  seems,  to  say  the  least, 
to  be  no  token  of  decay  or  withdrawal. 

Thirteen  parishes  declared  the  plaiting  to  be  on  the  whole 
a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury. 

Ten  parishes,  on  the  contrary,  pronounced  it  to  be  rather 
an  injury. 

Ten  parishes  again  leave  the  question  as  doubtful. 

It  should  be  stated,  howe-\'er,  that  many  have  understood 
the  inquiry  to  be  restricted  to  a  jiecuniary  benefit  or  injury. 

Twelve  parishes  consider  plaiting  to  have  a  bad  efFect  on 
the  chastity  of  their  neighbourhoods. 

All  agree  in  saying  that  a  material  difiiculty  in  the  way 
of  education  is  caused  by  the  straw  plait. 

The  Committee  were  also  favoured  at  their  meeting  with 
interesting  papers  from  Hitchin,  on  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  schools  in  which  plaiting  is  taught  solely,  or  in 
which  it  is  taught  in  combination  with  reading  and  writing, 
or  from  which  it  is  altogether  excluded.  The  numbers 
scarcely  appeared  to  the  Committee  to  bear  out  the  sup- 
posed intention  of  those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  draw 
them  up,  as  it  seemed  that  so  large  a  number  of  scholars 
could  be  obtained  where  plaiting  was  not  allowed. 


Thus— Tn  ■^^  „piinnl«f^™™^^'li^'iP''*i*i"g^i'Sl 
Ilius   in  dl  scliools  I  excluded,  there  were  -j 

<■  in  whicli  plaiting,  com' 
i  bined  with  reading,  &c, 


2,336  children. 
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The  Committee  at  present  venture  only  on  the  following 
suggestions  which  they  are  aware  will  seem  to  the  Board  to 
be  wanting  in  originality  and  precision. 

A.  As  regards  cJiildren  engaged  in  plaiting. 

1 .  They  consider  it  doubtful  whether  plaiting  has  not 

been  too  rigorously  excluded  from  some  National 
schools.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  mere  permis- 
«  sion  to  bring  their  plait  in  the  afternoon  would 
not  enable  a  national  school  to  compete  in  attrac- 
tiveness with  a  plaiting  school  in  which  plaiting  was 
taught,  and  a  task  of  work  exacted. 

2.  They  think  that  in  some  parishes  a  lower  kind  of 

school,  supplementary  to  the  National  school,  might 
be  established,  in  which  plaiting  was  actually  taught 
and  allowed  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  school 
hours. 

3.  They  think  that  the  existing  plaiting  schools  might 

be  influenced  for  good  by  the  clergy  who  could  see 
their  way  to  extend  to  them  their  patronage. 

4.  That  the  Sunday  schools  in  these  districts  are  entitled 

to  peculiar  care  and  attention. 
Even  these  general  suggestions  appeared  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  require  modification  according  to  circum- 
stances, especially  as  to  the  probable  continuance  of 
the  manufacture. 

B.  As  regards  adults  engaged  in  plaiting, — though  it  may 

seem  that  their  case  hardly  comes  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Board, — the  Committee  report  that 
carefully  collected  information  from  St.  Albans  as- 
sures them  that  the  evils  of  plait  in  towns  is  much 
lessened  where  the  plaiters  assemble  in  rooms,  such 
as  are  there  generally  well  arranged  with  supervi- 
sion and  viva  voce  reading.  It  would  appear  to  be 
an  interesting  experiment  to  open  some  such  rooms 
in  country  villages,  and  to  watch  whether  a  better 
tone  might  not  be  given  where  now  m,uch  unsteadi- 
ness and  lightness  are  deplored.  Should  the  Board 
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be  willing  to  continue  the  Committee  in  existence, 
its  members  would  be  happy  to  prosecute  their  in- 
quiries, in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  more  definite 
results.  I  am,  &c. 

R1CHA.RD  Gee, 
(Rural  Dean  of  Watford,  acting  as 
Secretary  to  theCommittee.) 


Questions  circulated  in  the  Four  Deaneries. 

1 .  — Does  plaiting  prevail  in  your  parish  ? 

2,  — If  so,  of  what  kind  (whether  straw-plait,  loom-work, 

Brazilian  leaf,  &c.)    Is  it  done  at  home  or  in 

workshops  ? 

-In  your  opinion  is  the  occupation  on  the  whole  a 

benefit  or  an  injury  to  the  neighbourhood? 
-Does  it  interfere  materially  with  education  ?    Do  you 
admit  it  into  the  National  school  ?   If  so,  for  what 
proportion  of  the  school  hours  ?    Would  you  give 


3.— 1 


the  numbers  on  the  school  books,  and  the  average 
age  of  the  first  class  ? 

5.  — Do  you  consider  that  plaiting  has  had  a  bad  effect  on 

chastity  and  general  morals  of  your  parish  ? 

6.  — Do  men  plait  with  you,  and  do  you  consider  their  so 

doing  objectionable  ? 

7.  — What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  prospects  of  the 

manufacture  eventually  ?  Does  it  hold  out  a  hope 
of  employment  for  some  years  to  come,  or  is  it  on 
the  decline  ?  Do  children  plait  more  or  less  than 
they  did  ?  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  a 
plaiter  (of  average  skill)  at  10  and  at  20  years  of 
age  ? 

8.  — Does  the  "  truck  system  "  exist  in  the  payment  for 

work  by  goods  from  the  shops  supplying  the 
material  ? 

9.  — Have  you  tried  any  special  means  for  the  ameUoration 

of  this  class  of  work  people? 

10.  — Have  you  any  general  suggestions  to  offer  ? 


The  Straw  Plait 

and  Bonnet 
Manufactures. 

Beds,  Herts, 
and  Bucks. 

Mr.  J.E.White. 


39.  Letter  to  me  from  II.  Veasey,  Esq. 

Woburn,  Bedfordshire, 
Sir,  August  31,  1864. 

Your  inquiry  respecting  straw  plait  schools 
has  awaited  reply  to  admit  of  further  observation. 

The  district  immediately  adjacent  is  not  manufac- 
turing, and  young  children  are  engaged  in  the  plait 
under  cottage  teachers.  The  work  is  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  rather  resembles  a  plain  working  school. 
Overcrowding  prevails  occasionally,  but  as  plaiting 


admits  of  out-door  exercise,  the  children  commonly 
execute  much  work  as  they  walk  in  the  open  air. 

Excoriated  mouths,  chiefly  at  each  angle,  are  com- 
mon, from  a  practice  of  drawing  the  straws  through 
the  mouth,  and  a  weakly  attenuated  aspect  may  partly 
arise  from  this  habit,  and  partly  from  bad  air.  Brim- 
stone and  vitriol  are,  I  believe,  used  to  prepare  the 
straws,  possibly  something  worse. 

Regretting  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  so 
feebly.  I  am,  &c. 

H.  Veasey,  F.R.C.S. 


LUTON. 


Messrs.  Munt  and  Brown's,  Straw  Bonnet  and  Hat  Manufacturers. 


40.  Mr.  Hunt,  manager. — I  have  been  in  the  trade 
quite  30  years,  and  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 
It  has  increased  very  much  indeed  of  late,  and  is 
becoming  each  year  more  and  more  a  large  foreign 
trade,  goods  being  sent  largely  to  foreign  markets, 
such  as  Australia,  Cuba,  &c.  This  town  has  grown 
very  much  in  consequence,  and  buildings  are  springing 
up  very  fast.  In  1841  the  population  was  9,000  ;  in 
1861,  17,000;  and  is  now  probably  near  20,000.  Pro- 
bably three-fourths  of  it  are  engaged  in  the  trade  in 
one  way  or  other,  as  the  population  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  trading  and  working  classes.  The 
work  done  in  the  town  by  females  is  sewing  the  plait ; 
the  blocking  is  done  by  men,  and  a  few  boys  are 
employed  in  tying  up  and  in  odd  ways.  It  may  be 
laken  as  a  rule  that  250  females  keep  about  20  men 
employed  in  blocking,  &c.  The  growth  of  the  trade 
has  so  taken  up  the  labour  in  and  near  the  town  that 
it  has  pushed  the  straw  plait  making  further  off,  and 
now  for  nearly  seven  miles  round  the  females  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  in  sewing  the  plait. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  manufactories  in  the 
town,  all  conducted  on  much  the  same  system  and 
with  the  same  hours  as  our  own.  We  employ  on  the 
premises  about  200  females  and  15  men  and  boys. 
We  are  able  to  do  Avith  a  smaller  number  of  men 
because  we  use  steam  machinery  for  pressing,  which 
enables  two  men  to  do  the  work  of  20  without  it. 
One  other  manufactory  here  uses  steam  machinery 
for  the  same  purpose.  Thi^  doors  are  open  at  8  a.m. 
for  any  to  come  in  that  like,  but  usually  they  work 
only  from  9  till  9,  and  for  about  three  months  in  the 
spring  till  10,  but  that  is  the  latest.  They  take 
dinner  and  tea  as  they  please,  usually  going  for  about 
an  hour  at  12  foi-  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 
We  tried  having  meals  on  the  premises,  as  one  or  two 
other  factories  did,  but  we  have  given  it  up.  It  is 
better  for  the  health  of  the  workers  to  go  home  for 
meals.  All  the  females  but  about  three  are  over 
18  years  of  age. 

Besides  those  who  work  in  the  large  factories,  there 


are  great  numbers  employed  in  smaller  places  ;  and 
even  private  families  sew,  block,  and  finish  bonnets 
and  hats  entirely  at  home.  In  such  places  persons, 
I  believe,  are  employed  much  younger,  and  work 
longer  than  in  the  large  factories.  Children  can  do  in- 
ferior work  where  the  same  shaping  is  not  required, 
but  persons  cannot  do  work  like  ours  well  enough  till 
they  are  nearly  grown  up.  We  give  out  orders  to 
300  and  sometimes  up  to  500  outworkers,  and  besides 
this  buy  largely  from  others. 

On  the  whole  I  believe  that  there  is  no  class  of 
work  so  suitable  for  females  and  so  healthy,  or  in 
Avhich  they  get  such  good  wages  as  in  that  in  bonnet 
manufactories  here,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  by  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of 
females  engaged  in  factories  of  other  kinds.  With 
us  good  hands  get  on  the  average  IBs.  a  week, 
middling  hands  12s.,  and  some  25s.  or  more.  Many 
work  here  who  would  not  think  of  leaving  home  for 
work  of  other  kinds,  e.g.,  farmers'  daughters. 

The  numoer  of  females  who  come  to  live  in  the 
town  for  the  sake  of  the  work  is  very  great.  They 
lodge  in  the  town,  and  maiw  people  let  apartments 
for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  500  such  females  will  leave 
the  town  this  week  (early  in  July),  and  1,000  next, 
and  will  come  back  in  August.  At  the  last  census 
there  were,  I  believe,  nearly  two  females  to  each  male 
in  the  town.  (Query.  At  certain  ages  only  ?  Cf.  B. 
No.  14.— J.  E;  W.) 

The  firm  has  a  factory  also  in  Dunstable,  where  I 
live,  which  is  also  under  my  charge.  About  350 
females  and  40  men  are  employed  in  it,  and  for  the 
same  hours  as  in  our  Luton  factory.  In  Dunstable 
the  work  is  done  almost  entirely  in  large  manufac- 
tories,' and  there  is  scarcely  any  work  done  in  houses, 
as  here.  In  our  factory  there  sewing  machines  are 
used  for  binding  and  trimming,  but  no  power  is  used. 
Luton  and  Dunstable  are  the  only  two  towns  with 
large  manufactories,  though  hats  are  made  up  also  at 
St.  Albans. 


Messrs.  Willis  and  Co.'s,  Straw  Bonnet  Manufacturers,  Castle  Street. 
41.  Mr.   Willis.  —  We  employ  rather  over  200     cent,  of  them  under  18.    Their  work  is  all  needle- 
females  on  these  premises  in  making  up  bonnets.     work.    The  blocking,  stiffening,  &c.  is  done  l)y  men, 
None  of  them  are  under  13,  and  only  about  five  per     and  there  are  perhaps  20  boys,  but  none  under  13, 
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The  Straw  riait  employed  in  odd  ways,  tying  up  plait,  &c.  Tliej  are 
and  Bonnet  not  tied  to  hours,  as  they  work  by  the  piece,  and 
come  and  go  for  meals  or  other  purposes  just  as  they 
please.  From  9  till  9  may  be  called  the  day  ;  per- 
haps half  are  here  by  9.30  a.m.,  but  they  do  not  like 
coming  early  in  the  morning,  and  would  prefer  coming 
Mr. J. E.White,  from  10  till  10.  For  orders  they  may  occasionally 
have  to  stay  beyond  the  time,  but  never  late.  There 
are  a  number  of  large  factories  in  the  town  of  the 
same  kind  as  mine,  eight  or  ten  say,  and  the  system 
of  work  and  hours  are  much  the  same  in  all  as  in 
t  ours.  I  should  say  that  iu  these  better  factories  the 
woi'kers  are  none  of  them  under  16  years  of  age,  but 
most  of  them  from  18  to  30.  But  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  persons  in  the  town  and  in  vil- 
lages round  who  emjDloy  small  numbers,  some  only 
tens  or  fives,  and  some  of  these  no  doubt  work  at 
younger  ages.  Dunstable  is  the  next  largest  place  of 
business,  but  there  it  is  all  done  in  factories,  con- 
ducted on  just  the  same  principle  as  those  here,  and 
at  St.  Albans  there  are  places  of  much  the  same  kind. 
These  three  towns  are  the  only  three  important  depots 
of  the  manufacture,  i.e.,  places  in  which  goods  are 
made  up,  and  to  which  buyers  of  them  would  come, 
Luton  does  by  many  times  the  largest  business.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  more  of  the  making  up 
is  done  in  factories  and  warehouses  or  out  in  private 
houses,  as  this  work  now  forms  a  very  large  trade  in 
the  country  villages  round. 

The  straw  plait  making  district  extends  over  Hert- 
fordshire, except  just  the  southern  part  towards 
London  ;  along  the  eastern  portion  of  Buckingham- 
shire, across  into  Bedfordshire  up  to  near  Bedford, 
into  the  edge  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  across  the  north- 
western half  of  Essex.  In  the  Essex  district  only  the 
plait  is  made  ;  there  are  no  sewing  factories. 

The  plait  making  and  the  making  up  are  two  en- 
tirely distinct  branches  of  the  trade.  Nearly  all  the 
population  of  this  town  are  employed  in  or  in  con- 


nexion with  the  latter,  and  there  must  be  at  least 
many  thousands  of  females  engaged  in  it  in  this  town. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  iu  the  whole  trade,  but  it  may  be 
said  roughly  that  one  sewer  would  sew  up  as  much 
as  four  plaiters  could  make,  so  that  the  number  of 
plaiters  must  be  very  large  indeed.  Perhaps  alto- 
gether there  may  be  50,000,  or  possibly  even  100,000 
persons  engaged  in  the  whole  trade.  Every  person 
in  connexion  with  it,  especially  the  making  up,  is  well 
paid  ;  indeed  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  paid 
employments.  Many  young  women  make  1/.,  or  16s., 
or  17s.  a  week  at  it. 

I  am  disposed  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  such  an  in- 
quiry as  this  ;  but  as  regards  my  factory  and  others  of 
the  same  kind,  the  Avorkers  are  so  free  and  of  an  age  to 
be  so  independent  that  I  really  do  not  see  that  it  applies 
at  all.  But  there  is  a  great  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  as  carried  on  in  the  village  straw 
plaiting  schools,  which  I  have  known  for  many  years, 
and  should  say  is  excessively  injurious.  The  children 
are  sent  to  the  work  at  a  very  early  age,  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  school,  and  are  very  much  crowded 
together,  20  or  perhaps  30  in  a  cottage,  according  to 
the  sire  of  the  room.  Most-  of  these  children  are 
between  the  age  of  7  and  12.  They  are  set  a  certain 
number  of  yards,  say  20  or  30  in  a  day,  and  are 
obliged  to  do  it.  If  they  have  not  finished  the  proper 
amount  by  12  o'clock,  they  must  do  it  before  they  get 
their  dinner.  The  only  reason  for  their  ,  being  sent 
to  school  to  work  instead  of  doing  it  at  home,  is 
that  more  can  be  got  out  of  them  so.  The  mistress 
gets  perhaps  3rf.  a  week  each  for  seeing  to  this.  I 
used  to  have  occasion  to  travel  over  the  plaiting 
districts.  I  should  say  that  the  rooms  are  more 
crowded  than  the  lace  schools  in  the  neighbouring 
districts,  because  there  are  no  pillows  to  take  up  the 
room. 


42.  At  a  small  warehouse,  employing  about  30  females  from  16  upwards  (Mr.  Cotchin's),  I  was 
informed  that  the  workers  usually  stayed  from  about  9  till  9,  or  as  long  as  they  pleased  between  8  a.m. 
and  9  or  10  p.m.,  never  later  than  10^  p.m.,  and  never  coming  earher  than  8  a.m.  ;  an  hour  being 
usually  taken  for  dinner  at  12  and  for  tea  at  4. 


43.  Mr.  Charles  Lutes. — I  am  engaged  as  blocker 
in  one  of  the  largest  bonnet  manufactories  here 
(Vyse's),  and  have  worked  in  another  of  them 
(Gregory  and  Cubitt's),  and  have  been  acquainted 
with  persons  in  nearly  all  in  the  town,  of  which  five 
aie  quite  large.  I  was  also  engaged  in  an  establish- 
ment of  the  same  kind  in  London,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted in  much  the  same  way  as  those  here.  The 
greater  part  of  the  workers  in  the  factories  are 
females,  but  usually  all  over  14  years  or  so  of  age, 
unless  one  comes  in  younger  with  a  sister.  Boys 
only  tie  up  plait  and  do  odd  things.  From  9  till  9 
are  the  usual  hours,  and  sometimes  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  which  is  l^ie  busiest,  they  work  till  10, 
but  seldom  later  than  that.  The  latest  that  I  have 
known  at  my  present  place  is  10.30  p.m.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  town  Avarehouses  were  open  till 
12  p.m.  quite  commonly,  but  there  is  quite  as  much  or 
more  done  now  Avithout  Avorking  so  late.  In  autumn 
the  hours  ai^e  pretty  steady  and  short.  The  females 
work  by  the  piece,  and  go  to  meals  as  they  please, 
usually  about  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  a  bit  for  tea  ; 
or  if  they  feel  tired  they  can  sit  and  work  at  home. 
I  have  worked  in  a  factory  in  Cheshire,  and  should 
say  that  the  girls  here  are  much  more  independent 
and  comfortable.  FeAV  fair  female  Avorkers  make 
under  10s.  a  Aveek,  and  most  from  that  to  IZ.    A  girl 


could  not  be  got  under  8s.  I  should  think.  If  they 
do  not  like  one  place  they  can  easily  go  to  another. 

The  factories  are  generally  healthy  places.  The 
worst  time  is  in  the  Avinter,  when  there  is  gas  and 
they  cannot  have  the  fresh  air  in  so  Avell.  But  they 
can  go  home  if  they  please.  The  Board  of  Health 
regulate  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  places,  and  will 
not  alloAv  tliem  to  be  in  close  parts  of  the  toAvu.  The 
Board  is  very  expensive,  but  I  suppose  it  is  good. 

A  great  number  of  persons  in  the  town  employ  a 
fcAV  girls  or  Avomen  in  their  houses  in  scAving  bonnets. 
I  employ  a  feAv  iu  my  own,  but  none  of  them  children. 
They  work  about  the  same  times  as  in  the  factories. 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  they  are  later.  Some  of 
the  large  manufacturers  have  factories  or  scAving  rooms 
out  in  the  villages  also.  There  are  very  few  young 
females  in  the  town  but  what  are  employed  in  the 
trade  some  way  or  other.  Some  families  here  and 
most  Avho  sew  in  the  country  buy  their  OAvn  plait, 
and  Avork  it  up  and  finish  it  entirely  themselves,  and 
bring  in  the  bonnets,  &c.  and  sell  them  to  the  Avare- 
liouses,  being  in  fact  complete  manufacturers  on  a 
small  scale.  They  know  what  shapes  are  bemg  made. 
There  is  a  plait  market  iu  the  toAvn  on  Monday,  to 
Avhich  the  plait  bought  up  by  the  buyers  in  the 
country  is  brought  in. 


Mr.  W.  Tapley's>  Steaw  Hat  Maker,  Back  Street. 


44.  Mr.  W.  Tapley. — There  are  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  the  town,  several  hundreds  I  should  say, 
who  like  myself  employ  a  few  females  in  making 
bonnets  and  hats.  We  sell  to  the  Avarehouses,  and 
are  called  "makers  up."  Some  employ  only  three  or 
four,  others  five  or  six,  others  more.    I  emjiloy  about 


a  dozen  females,  from  10  years  old  up  to  young 
women.  About  a  dozen  is  a  common  number.  I 
stiffen  and  iron  the  hats  myself.  In  addition  to  the 
sewing  the  plait,  there  is  the  lining,  trimming  Avith 
chenille,  ticketing,  &c.  The  scAvers'  Avorkroom  gene- 
rally forms  part  of  the  dAvclling-house,  as  mine  does. 
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or  is  attached  to  it.  It  is  often  a  room  over  a  wash- 
house,  and  men  do  the  ironing  below.  In  this  part  of 
the  town  in  particular,  which  is  a  poorer  part,  thei"e 
are  a  great  number  of  such  small  employers.  Some 
of  them  send  out  work  into  the  country  by  carrier,  to 
be  brought  back  next  week  sewn,  but  not  stiffened. 
Besides  those  who  employ  girls,  families  raake  up 
for  themselves.  I  should  say  that  every  cottage  in 
this  street,  right  and  left,  makes  up  so.  Even  little 
tradespeople's  wives  and  children  do  it,  and  it  is  a 
great  assistance  to  them. 

The  hours  depend  upon  the  state  of  trade.  For 
about  three  months  in  a  good  season  my  hands  work 
about  from  8  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  and  for  six  other 
months  till  9  or  10  p.m.  They  are  busy  usually  for 
about  nine  mouths  of  the  year,  and  are  generally 
off  entirely  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  month  or  two,  as 
they  are  now.  But  last  year  they  were  away  only  a 
day  and  a  half ;  it  just  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Fashion  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
work.  I  have  been  in  the  trade  20  years,  and  never 
known  two  years  alike.  Royalty  always  puts  us  out, 
e.g.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral  and  Prince 
Albert's,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding  did.  So 
much  is  wanted  at  once  that  there  is  a  dull  time 
afterwards. 

When  my  hands  are  not  very  busy  they  go  away 
about  a  couple  of  hours  for  their  two  meals,  but,  when 
busy,  they  take  less,  e.g.,  perhaps  half  an  hour  for 
dinner.  If  they  c(Jme  earlier  they  go  away  for  break- 
fast, and  if  they  stay  late  they  bring  a  bit  of  supper. 
Sometimes  to  oblige  me,  when  I  am  busy,  they  work 
longer  hours,  e^g.,  come  at  7  or  6\  a.m.  and  Avork  till 
10  p.m.,  and  some  will  be  up  till  12  or  till  1  a.m.,  but 
it  is  optional  with  them.  I  leave  them  to  my  daughter, 
and  go  to  bed,  and  tell  them  that  they  may  do  as  they 
like.  But  this  would  be  only  one  or  two  nights  in  a 
week,  or  perhaps  a  week  in  a  month.  Work  is  gene- 
rally pressing  about  a  fortnight  before  Easter.  It 
would  be  an  extreme  case  for  them  to  be  up  all  night 
in  any  sewing  room,  and  only  for  an  order,  and  I 
should  make  them  a  pot  of  coffee  or  something,  and 
pay  them  more.  But  I  never  did  have  them  up  all 
night  ;  I  should  lose  more  than  I  gained.  But  if  I 
have  an  order,  say  20  dozen,  I  give  it  out  to  the  room 
and  expect  all  to  buckle  to,  without  distinction  of  age. 
But  there  is  no  compulsion.    I  would  sooner  leave 


compulsion  to  the  parents.  I  very  much  object  to 
the  laands  working  beyond  10  p.m.  ;  but  when  there 
is  money  to  be  earned  you  can't  restrain  them,  with 
the  parents  at  their  back  encouraging  them  on.  It  is 
a  rule  throughout  the  trade  to  work  by  the  piece. 
The  little  ones  work  for  their  parents,  and  if  they 
work  longer  than  usual  the  parents  take  it  all.  There 
is  no  custom  here  of  allowing  children  what  they  make 
by  working  longer.  But  when  they  are  grown  up, 
i.e.,  when  about  14  or  15,  they  pay  their  parents,  say, 
5s.,  6s.,  or  7s.  a  week  for  board,  and  have  the  rest  for 
themselves.  If  any  work  all  night  at  their  homes  it 
would  be  only  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights,  and 
under  their  parents.  Those  avIio  work  for  me  earn 
about  from  5s.  to  13s.  a  week.  One  who  is  15  never 
makes  less  than  8s.,  and  since  Christmas  has  averaged 
10s.  She  comes  the  first  and  sits  to  the  last.  It  is 
not  usual  to  take  work  home  with  them  at  night.  I 
do  not  like  it,  as  I  lose  in  the  long  run,  as  they 
cannot  work  afterwards  ;  but  sometimes,  if  very  busy, 
they  ask  to  take  a  score  home. 

When  children  sew  at  home  their  mothers  set  them 
a  task,  say  three  score  yards  to  finish  in  a  day,  and 
when  they  are  busy  they  may  push  them  on  a  bit.  I 
could  tell  of  numbers  of  families  round  this  part  of  the 
town  where  girls  of  10  are  sewing  plait,  but  I  should 
say  that  they  do  not  begin  much  under  8.  It  would  be 
quite  exceptional  to  find  a  child  of  5  or  6  at  it,  even 
in  this  poorest  part  of  the  town,  and  it  could  only  be 
at  sewing  rubbishy  stuff.  I  know  one  of  9  years  that 
sews  four  score  a  day. 

I  am  not  much  for  legislation  as  a  rule,  and  I 
think  that  the  only  thing  in  the  trade  that  needs  it  is 
the  country  plait  schools,  where  the  children  are  so 
crowded  together.  Also  we  want  some  protection  as 
to  measures.  The  plait  is  often  short  measure,  e.g., 
only  16  or  17  yards  instead  of  a  score,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  This  comes  very  hard  on  us  little  men, 
for  I  not  only  get  less  plait,  but,  as  I  pay  the  workers 
by  the  number  of  scores  of  plait  Avhich  they  make  up, 
and  have  to  pay  the  same  whether  it  is  a  full  score  or 
not,  I  lose  both  ways.  Some  pay  by  the  hat.  We 
have  formed  a.  plaiters'  association  for  our  protection, 
and  send  an  agent  out  into  the  country  to  measure 
specimens  of  plait  ;  but  we  want  a  little  assistance, 
and  it  would  be  a  protection  to  us  if  it  Avas  fixed  by 
law  that  a  score  should  be  20  yards. 


The  Straw  Plait 

and  Bonnet 
Manufactures. 

Beds,  Herts, 
and  Bucks. 

Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


45.  In  another  small  room  of  the  same  class  as  the  above,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  I  was 
informed  by  the  wife  of  the  master  (Mr.  Cooper,  Albert  Road)  that  in  the  busy  time  the  workers,  none 
being"  younger  than  16,  usually  stayed  about  from  8  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  and  that  in  the  busy  three  months 
10  p.m.  Avas  reckoned  the  usual  hour  for  leaving  off  in  warehouses. 


46.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sharpe,  Back  Street. — My  child 
Jane  began  sewing  plait  of  herself  when  about  4  or 
so  ;  she  took  to  it  of  herself.  When  about  5  she 
could  do  three  or  four  score  in  a  day  if  Ave  Avould  let 
her,  but  I  do  not  like  to  do  so  ;  it  is  not  good  for 
children. 


She  goes  to  Sunday  school  and  two  nights  a  week, 
but  has  left  off  going  on  days.  The  eldest  girl  in  a 
family,  as  I  always  say,  is  ruined,  as  she  has  so  much 
to  do. 


47.  Mrs.  Barford. — My  child  Mary  Ann,  now  11,  [The  girl  could  read,  but  spelled  two  syllable 

seAvs  five  score  a  day  at  home  here,  and  could  do  that  in  words.] 
seven  or  eight  hours,  if  she  stuck  to  it.    She  began 
Avhen  9. 


48.  Mr.  Sandoe,  town  surveyor. — The  Board  of 
Health  here,  of  Avhich  I  am  the  oflicer,  are  very  parti- 
cular in  enforcing  all  proper  requirements  for  securing 
the  public  health.  They  regulate  the  width  of  streets, 
the  spaces  between  houses,  and  insist  on  all  habitable 
and  working  rooms  being  of  proper  size  and  height, 
properly  ventilated,  and  provided  with  proper  closets 
or  conveniences.  We  insist  on  a  minimum  height  of 
8  feet.  Of  course  they  have  no  poAver  to  limit  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  work  in  a  room  of  a  given 
size.  Indeed,  one  great  diflnculty  which  we  cannot 
reach  is  the  crowding  in  lodgings,  owing  to  the 

C 


number  of  girls  who  come  in  from  the  country  for 
work.  We  are  very  particular  also  as  to  the  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  Avorks,  of  Avhich  there  are  but  very 
fcAV  of  any  size,  and  insist  on  their  being  airy.  The 
great  difficulty  that  we  have  is  Avith  the  small  places  ; 
for  people  Avill  do  Avork  of  this  kind  even  in  their 
house  or  garden.  But  all  the  large  Avork  places  are 
healthy  and  have  plenty  of  space.  A  large  part  of 
the  town  has  been  built  Avithin  the  last  fcAV  years  ; 
indeed  I  believe  the  greater  part  within  from  10  to 
15  or  16  years.  The  toAvn  is  healthy,  and  stands 
very  high  in  the  registrar's  tables  ;  but  as  there  is 
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no  medical  oificer  of  health  here,  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  precise  comparative  rate  of  mortality.  The  people 
are  able  to  and  do  live  well. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  small  houses  in  the  town 
the  families  are  engaged  in  making  up  bonnets  and 
hats,  and  quite  little  children,  e.g.,  from  6  or  7  years 
old,  are  employed  at  their  homes  in  sewing  plait. 


This,  probably,  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  town.  Some  persons  employ  just  a  few 
hands,  say  6  or  10. 

[Note. — For  a  further  statement  as  to  the 
above  manufactureSj  see  Appendix,  p.  14, 
Nos.  74  and  75.] 


Sewed  Muslin. 

Ireland. 
Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


SEWED  MUSLIN. 


DONAGHADEE. 

49.  In  this  little  town,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland,  I  visited  several  sewing  schools,  i.e.,  houses 
in  which  girls  sew  or  rather  embroider  muslin  and  linen  under  the  charge  of  a  mistress.  They  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  the  pillow  lace  and  straAV  plait  schools  in  England.  The  ground  area  is  at 
times  croAvded  in  the  same  way ;  but  as  the  houses  possess  the  advantage  of  being  cabins  of  one  story 
only,  and  open  to  the  roof,  it  is  impossiblefor  the  amount  of  air  space  per  head  to  be  as  small  as 
in  some  of  the  English  plait  schools  referred  to.  But  however  much  space  there  is  to  spare,  the  chil- 
dren sit  huddled  close  together,  just  in  front  of  the  mistress ;  as  represented,  because  they  like  it,  but 
probably  to  be  more  effectually  under  her  eye.  Some  are  poor,  untidy  places,  most  Avith  merely  mud 
floors,  on  which  the  children  sit  with  merely  a  narrow  piece  of  board  or  small  patch  of  rug  to  keep 
them  from  it,  or  sometimes  very  low  stools.  In  one  I  saw  a  tray  for  the  chickens,  which  run  in  and  out. 
The  children  go  to  the  schools  for  long  hours,  i.e.,  a  day  of  about  14  hours,  with  a  deduction  of  about 
two.  They  are  kept  up  late  at  work  at  home  sometimes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hosiery 
seamers. 

M.  A.  Tosh's  Sewing  School. 


50.  Mary  Ann  Tosh. — I  keep  a  sewing  school, 
and  have  now  about  a  dozen  girls,  most  between 
10  and  15  years  of  age.  Last  winter  I  had  two 
dozen,  and  I  have  many  a  time  had  more  than  30  in 
this  room  alone,  but  30  have  to  sit  as  close  as  they 
can.  That's  just  the  way  they  do  in  schools  usually. 
If  they  are  too  throng,  a  few  would  go  into  the  bed- 
room, which  opens  iato  this  room.  They  have  boards 
or  little  carpets  on  the  floor,  or  sometimes  little  stools 
to  sit  upon,  but  in  summer  they  would  sooner  want 
the  carpets.  For  the  first  six  months  the  girls  work  for 
me  for  my  teaching  them,  and  afterwards,  when  they 
work  for  themselves,  they  pay  me  He?,  a  Aveek,  or  in 
Avinter,  on  account  of  the  lights  Avauted  then,  2d. 
Girls  work  in  schools  because  they  would  not  Avoi'k  at 
home,  and  being  together  they  encourage  one  another. 
I  set  them  a  task  of  so  much  to  do  in  the  day. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  (May)  they  are  here  about 
from  8  to  8,  Avith  an  hour  aAvay  for  dinner,  but  all  do 
not  keep  one  time.  Them  that  come  earlier  Avould 
go  out  to  breakfast  at  9,  and  sometimes  they  come  as 
early  as  7  and  6  a.m.  In  Avinter  they  l)egin  at  about 
8  a.m.,  and  go  home  from  4  to  6,  betAvixt  the  lights, 
and  work  at  home,  and  come  back  and  Avork  here  till 
between  9  and  10  p.m.  If  they  have  not  done  their 
task  here  they  go  to  meals  all  the  same,  but  you  give 
them  charges  to  take  work  home  with  them,  and  then, 
perhaps,  they  will  light  a  candle,  and  sit  late  or  rise 
earlier.  Some  rise  by  candle  light  in  winter,  and 
work  before  they  come  here. 

The  work  comes  from  Glasgow  by  Belfast,  and  is 
given  out  to  the  Avorkers  by  means  of  agents,  of  Avhom 
there  are  four  or  five  in  this  place,  and  is  taken  back 
again  to  them  finished,  if  it  is  a  large  piece  usually 
on  Saturday,  or  if  small  quicker.  Sometimes  the 
agents  send  a  piece  and  Avant  it  finished  in  a  day  or 
a  couple  of  days,  ready  for  market.  Then,  may  be, 
the  girls  Avill  have  to  AVork  in  meal  hours,  and  want 
the  meals,  or  if  the  work  is  wanted  next  morning  it 
may  be  that  you  have  to  sit  up  all  night.  I  haA'e  seen 
us  at  AVork  in  here  till  12  and  I  and  2  at  night. 
When  one  and  another  sit  together  they  do  not  get 
droAvsy,  but  the  Avork  goes  on.  I  am  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  little  ones  as  soon  as  their  task  is  done,  but 
after  tAvelve  months  or  so  a  girl  becomes  useful. 
These  girls,  who  are  13  and  over,  often  stay  late.  But 
the  girls  are  like  Avild  deer  to  rise  and  leave  their  Avork; 
leaving  it  raises  the  spirits  of  all,  young  and  old. 

There  are  several  other  seAving  schools  in  the  place, 
the  larger  having  perhaps  20  or  30  girls.  Their 
regulations  as  to  liours  are  the  same.  None  of  them 
are  large  in  summer,  as  girls  are  aAvay  at  other  work. 


Where  I  was  a  woman  had  200  gijis  in  two  rooms  ; 
Ave  had  about  the  same  hours  as  I  have  here,  but 
Avhiles  Ave  Avent  at  7  a.m.,  and  she  would  keep  us  as 
long  as  you  could  see  to  put  in  a  uQedle.  We  had 
the  work  for  ourselves,  and  paid  her  2\d.  a  Aveek,  and 
in  Avinter  3rf. 

Some  of  the  girls  under  mo  here  used  to  go  part  of 
the  day  to  the  reading  school,  but  necessity  causes 
them  to  quit  it. 

SeAvers  are  paid  in  money,  but  it  is  very  little  noAV. 
Speaking  for  myself,  Avhere  I  made  \s.\  can  now 
only  make  4rf.,  and,  working  ail  hours,  scarcely  make 
2s.  a  Aveek.  Girls  of  about  13  or  14  make  me  ashamed, 
as  they  can  earn  as  much.  They  are  souppler  at  it, 
and  are  more  in  heart  in  it.  The  little  ones  make, 
perhaps,  \d.  a  'day  at  the  outside  ;  those  girls  of 
11  years  old  there  would  not  make  more  though 
Avorking  all  day.  But  young  girls'  AA'ork,  when  it 
goes  in,  very  likely  does  not  count  at  all.  The  agents 
take  otf  money  from  tlie  proper  price  of  AAwk, 
sometimes  half  of  it  and  more,  and  sometimes  return 
the  Avork  and  make  you  pay  for  the  muslin  and  cotton, 
though  you  may  think  the  Avork  passable.  It  makes 
no  difference  Avhetlier  the  Avorker  is  little  or  big,  the 
money  is  often  taken  ofi"  from  botli  alike.  We  often 
Avonder  Avhat  it  is  taken  ofif"  for.  1  understand,  of 
course,  that  if  the  Avork  is  not  done  right  it  Avill  not 
pass  in  the  market.  Since  the  damp  came  on  the 
trade  they  Avill  scarcely  pay  the  money  at  all. 

It  is  very  unhealthy  Avork  from  the  sitting  so  long. 
Scarcely  any  girls  have  any  health  at  it.  They  are 
subject  to  pain  in  the  side,  and  especially  in  summer 
to  pain  in  the  head.  I  have  heard  that  the  doctors 
allow  that  it  is  the  sitting  so  long  Avliich  causes  so 
many  to  die  of  decline  here.  My  girls  do  not  sit 
outside  the  door  to  work  ;  they  Avould  be  "  all  in  a 
merry  Avig,"  and  looking  about  ;  they  Avould  like  that. 
They  generally  like  to  sit  on  the  ground  instead  of 
on  stools.  When  they  sit  so  high,  and  too  constant, 
they  get  a  pain  in  their  side  ;  that's  Avhy.  At  night, 
Avhen  the  candles  are  lighted,  they  sit  higher,  to  be 
nearer  to  the  light.  One  large  dip  candle  Avill  light 
half-a-dozen  girls. 

It  is  very  severe  Avork  for  the  eyes  by  candle  light, 
and  is  very  troublesome  to  them  at  the  time,  particu- 
larly the  Avhite  linen,  Avhich  dazzles  the  eyes,  and  is 
more  severe  than  the  green  (greeny  Avhite  ?)  muslin. 
When  they  sit  too  constant  their  eyes  grow  dim.  On 
Mondays  their  eyes  do  not  look  so  Aveak,  as  they  have 
had  a  little  rest.  We  burn  candles,  not  gas.  I  thhik 
that  gas  Avould  be  too  strong  for  the  eyes,  they  being 
so  weak.    Their  eyesight  fails  very  early  if  they  are 
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brought  up  to  the  sewing  from  quite  children,  and  a 
great  deal  of  them  become  weak-sighted  by  when  they 
are  grown  up.  Some  lose  their  sight  by  not  putting 
glasses  on.  They  thinly  that  it  would  make  them 
look  getting  old,  and  miglit  disappoint  them  of  a 
husband. 

[The  room  is  11  feet  4  inches  by  9  feet,  but 
open  to  the  roof.] 

51.  Martha  Nevan,  age  13. — Went  to  a  sewing 
school  at  7  years  old.  In  summer  we  worked  from 
8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  in  winter  from  8  a.m.  till  4  p.m., 
and  again  from  6  p.m.  till  9  p.m.  We  had  an  hour 
for  dinner  at  2,  and  breakfast  before  we  Avent  ;.  but 
we  did  not  get  out  at  all  between  8  and  2.  No,  sir  ! 
Ave  didn't  ask.  If  we'd  not  done  our  task,  tlie 
mistress  sometimes  kep  us  in  at  night  till  10,  but 
never  kep  us  from  a  meal;  and  sometimes  she'd  a-beat 
us,  sir,  with  a  rod,  a  "  sally  "  rod. 

In  summer  I  sit  at  Avork  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and 
in  Avinter  from  8  a.m.  till  later  in  the  evening.  Some- 
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times  it  has  been  till  10,  12,  and  2  a.m.  If  I  begin  Sewed  Muslin, 
at  6  in  the  morning  in  winter  it  is  at  home,  not  here. 

1  have  Avorked  from  6  in  the  morning  till  2  the  next 
morning,  but  not  very  often,  and  was  oif  a  bit, 
stopping  about  an  hour  twice  in  the  day. 

When  you  sit  so  long  your  eyes  grow  Aveak.  I  have 
had  weak  eyes  for  two  or  thi'ee  years,  but  I  can  see 
Avell. 

Have  been  at  three  seAving  schools  in  the  place 
besides  this,  and  had  about  the  same  hours  at  all  as 
here,  and  all  girls,  both  big  and  little,  had  the  same. 

'52.  Jane  Wallace,  age  16. — Have  scAved  on  till 

2  a.m.,  but  at  home,  and  begun  again  at  7  a.m. 

53.  Eliza  Johnston,  age  16. —  Have  sewed  till 
between  2  and  3  a.m.,  and  begun  again  at  7  a.m. 


[Another  younger  girl  had  never  sat  at  work 
later  than  1 1  p.m.  Each  said  that  working 
long  days,  viz.  from  7  a.m.,  they  could  earn 
about  2i-,  a  Aveek.] 

Mrs.  Kankine's,  Sewing  School. 

54.  Though  only  10  children  Avere  in  school  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  they  Avere  huddled  as  closely 
together  as  possible  in  tlie  part  of  the  room  just  in  front  of  the  mistress.  Several  had  coughs,  and  one 
flannel  round  her  neck  ;  it  was  May.  AU  said  that  they  Avent  to  Sabbath  school ;  Iavo,  that  they 
could  read  Avell,  and  the  others  that  they  could  read  a  little.    Their  ages  ranged  from  8  to  14. 

55.  3Irs.  Rankine. — About  7  is  the  usual  age  at     from  9c?.  to  Is.  is  the  common  thing.    Indeed  1*.  is 


Avhich  I  take  little  girls  into  my  school,  though  some 
come  older,  up  to  10.  Very  few  go  to  any  school 
younger  than  7.  They  stay  with  me  as  long  as  they 
\ik.Q,  e.g.,  till  about  14  or  15,  Avhich  are  the  eldest 
here  '  now,  except  two  women  Avho  work  Avith  them. 
This  one,  aged  20,  pays  me  just  the  same  as  the  girls 
do.  Many  of  the  young  women  goes  out  to  schools  ; 
it's  heartsomer  for  them  Avhen  there's  a  fcAV  together 
than  sitting  at  home.  Girls  serve  their  time  to  me 
for  the  first  six  months.  I  have  about  a  dozen,  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less  ;  and  I  have  seen  me  haA'ing 
30  at  a  time.  There  are  generally  more  in  Avinter 
time  than  in  the  summer.  Though  there  are  so  much 
fewer  now,  they  sit  close  together,  as  close  as  they 
can,  just  the  same  ;  they  like  it  best.  The  little  ones 
would  rather  sit  Ioav  doAvn  on  the  floor  as  they  do 
Avithout  a  stool,  but  sometimes  I  put  them  a  bit  of  a 
carpet.  They  don't  sit  outside  at  all  in  summer. 
I  set  the  little  girls  a  task  to  do.  If  they  do  not  do 
it  they  must  be  "  bit "  (beaten),  but  I  Avould  be  afeard 
to  do  it  to  the  big  ones.  If  they  don't  do  their  task 
in  the  day  they  must  sit  up  at  night  at  home,  for  if 
they  come  back  in  the  morning  and  it  is  not  done 
they  must  be  "  bit "  then.  So  they  rise  early  in  the 
morning  to  do  it,  and  are  many  a  time  up  by  5  and 
6  a.m. 

My  girls'  regular  hours  are  in  summer  from  7  a.m. 
till  8  p.m.,  or  while  they  can  see,  and  they  have  an 
hour  for  breakfast  at  9  and  for  dinner  at  2.  In 
Avinter  they  come  in  the  morning  at  9  or  10  or  so, 
but  don't  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  much, 
because  the  day  is  so  short.  Some  goes  out  to  dinner 
and  some  not,  just  as  they  have  it  to  get.  They  go 
away  at  4,  and  come  back  at  6  and  sit  till  10,  but  all 
go  away  then,  unless  a  neighbour  chooses  to  sit  and 
Avoi'k  on  later.  It's  long  hourj  for  little  children  to 
sit,- — long  hours  indeed.  Young  women  sit  about  the 
same  time  ;  in  Avinter  time  generally  till  11  p.m., 
sometimes  till  12  or  1.  I  have  seen  us  sit  all  night, 
i.e.,  only  our  own  family.  We  sat  regularly  all  Friday 
night  when  business  Avas  better.  At  this  Avork  it's 
very  hard  to  get  through  Avitli  honesty. 

A  child  Avhen  out  of  serving  her  time  can  earn 
perhaps  from  9d.  to  Is.  a  Aveek  ;  for  a  young  girl 


the  height  that  any  young  child  can  make  if  the 
Avork  is  good,  and  about  25.  is  as  much  as  I  or  a 
groAAai  person  can  make,  or  perhaps  2s.  6d.,  according 
to  the  sort  of  Avork.  Some  at  finer  Avork  can  earn 
more,  but  I  think  that  none  can  get  more  than  3s.,  if 
that,  Avorking  all  the  Aveek  from  earliest  to  latest ;  and 
very  little  indeed  it  is. 

There  are  heavy  stoppages  from  the  pay  if  the 
Avork  is  not  done  sufiicient ;  and  the  agents  can  find 
fault  for  very  little  by  times.  From  little  children's 
work  money  is  very  often  taken  off".  I  have  very 
often  seen  them  take  in  sixpence  worth  of  work,  and 
get,  say,  only  46?.,  and  many  a  time  they  take  in  a 
piece  and  doesn't  get  a  farden  for  it.  There's  faults  on 
both  sides,  I  Avan'ant.  Agents  is  very  hard  to  please, 
and  little  girls  is  careless.  Sometimes  it  is  difiicult 
patterns  that  they  get,  and  they  can't  do  them  so 
well. 

It  is  very  tiresome  sitting  from  morning  till  night. 
Indeed,  they  all  get  tired  of  it,  but,  poor  things  !  they 
must  sit.  It  cramps  us,  and  giA'es  us  pain  in  the  side, 
and  generally  in  the  breast.  A  great  many  girls  dies 
in  Donaghadee  of  consumption.  It  is  the  sitting  that 
does  it.  That  youngest  girl,  8  years  old,  and  out  of 
her  time,  has  boils  in  her  ear,  and  cannot  hear.  She 
brought  it  out  of  the  measles,  and  has  never  been 
Avell  since.  It's  a  disease  in  this  town  at  present  for 
girls  to  have  the  throat  and  head  bad. 

It's  very  hard  on  the  eyes,  especially  the  Avhite 
linen  ;  two  little  girls  yonder  are  on  that. 

56.  Mary  Ann  Broivn,  age  10. — Generally  sit  scav- 
ing  (at  home)  till  12  at  night  in  Avinter  time,  and  rise 
about  7.  Sometimes  I  scav  before  I  come  here  in  the 
morning.    Get  about  Is.  a  Avcek. 

57.  Jaiie  Broivn,  age  9. — Sit  scAving  Avith  my  sister 
(No.  56)  till  about  11,  not  later.  ("  She  Avould  get 
"  too  sleepy  Avith  it,"  said  the  mistress.) 

58.  JaneBrown,  age  12.  (No  relation  to  the  above.) — 
Generally  rise  in  the  morning  noAV,  to  do  my  task, 
sometimes  at  6,  sometimes  at  about  5.  It's  mostly 
ahvays  that  I  sit  up  scAving  till  12  at  night  in  winter 
time,  and  rise  about  7,  to  helj)  mother,  &c.,  but  I  don't 
do  any  Avork  till  I  come  here  at  9  a.m.,  or  sometimes 
about  10. 


M.  Wilson's,  Sewing  School. 

I  have  kept  a  school  of  50        They  come  noAV  (May)  at  6  a.m.,  and  leave  at  dark, 

and  have  two  hours  out  for  meals.  In  Avinter  they 
come  as  soon  as  it  is  clear,  and  leave  at  9.30  p.m.,  and 
are  also  aAvay  from  4  to  6  in  the  afternoon.  Most 
breakfast  before  they  come  there. 

Some  of  their  eyes  is  very  Aveak  that  works  at  it. 
60.  Agnes  Brown,  age  11. — Else  now  at  6  and  come 


59.  Mary  Wilson. 
sewers  in  a  larger  house.  Noav  I  have  about  a  dozen, 
most  of  them  small  girls,  the  youngest  8.  I  have 
seen  them  scAving  at  7  years  old,  but  very  fcAv.  More 
come  in  Avinter.  There  are  not  so  many  do  the  work 
at  all  now  as  formerly,  and  where  a  girl  got  Is.  6c?., 
Jiow  she  can  get  only  6d. 


D  d 
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Sewed  Muslin,  here  and  work  till  dai'k.    In  winter  I  rise  about  8, 

  and  sit  sewing  with  mother  and  sisters  till  12  most 

Ireland.  nights.    One  of  my  sisters,  who  is  two  or  three  years 

Mr  J  E  White  yo^i^g^r  than  I  am,  only  sits  till  about  9.    She  makes 

'             '  about  Is.  a  week,  and  I  sometimes  Is.  6d.  Sometimes 

d.  I  fall  asleep  at  my  work  at  night.    Ma  would  wake 
me.   ("  Would  give  her  a  slapping  to  make  her  sit  up 

Jane  M'Ilman's, 

61.  Jane  Mailman. — Have  usually  nine  girls  from 
8  years  old  upwards.  In  summer  school  is  from  7  a.m. 
till  8  p.m.  or  dark,  and  in  Avinler  from  9  till  9.  In 
winter  they  have  no  dinner  hour,  and  do  not  get 
out  from  school  at  all  till  4,  and  then  do  not  come 
back  till  6  p.m.  Children's  going  out  for  two  hours 


"  and  finish  her  work,"  said  the  mistress. — J.  E.  W.) 
Often  get  slapped.  Sometimes  my  back  aches  when 
I  sit  long. 

Know  the  letters  (most  of  them,  not  all).  Always 
go  to  the  Sabbath  school. 

[Ragged  and  bare.] 

Sewing  School. 

together  so  allows  those  that  keeps  them  a  little 
liberty. 

[At  another  house,  spoken  of  to  me  as  a 
sewing  school,  I  was  informed  that  only  a 
few  neighbours  came  in  to  sit,  not  paying 
or  having  work  set.] 


62.  Rev.  John  Hill,  rector  of  Donaghadee. — This 
town  was  a  noted,  indeed  the  original,  seat  of  sewed 
muslin  work  in  this  country,  to  which  it  was  intro- 
duced, I  think,  some  60  or  70  years  ago.  The  manu- 
facture, which  a  few  years  back  was  carried  on  very 
largely  over  the  north  of  Ireland,  has  lately,  from  diffe- 
rent causes,  particularly  the  American  war,  greatly 
fallen  off ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  female 
population  of  this  place  are  still  engaged  in  it.  Here, 
as  in  other  places,  they  work  almost  exclusively  in 
their  own  or  neighbours'  dwelling-houses,  though  one 
manufacturer  here  employs  young  women  on  his 
premises. 

Girls  begin  the  work  at  an  early  age,  from  7  up- 
wards, and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  girls  of  the  poorer 
class  at  the  day  school  after  8  or  9  years  of  age, 
though  some  go  to  evening  schools.  Their  health 
also  suffers  from  the  confinement  at  a  sedentary  work 
for  long  hours  in  small  and  sometimes  crowded  rooms  ; 
for  the  young  children  often  work  at  sewed  muslin 
schools,  to  which  they  are  put  by  their  parents,  so  as 
to  be  under  the  charge  of  other  women  to  teach  them 
the  work,  and  to  keep  them  more  closely  to  it  than 
the  mothers  themselves  can  do.  Such  a  woman  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  a  girl's  work  for  a  short  time, 


perhaps  the  first  few  months,  in  return  for  her  teach- 
ing, and  afterwards  a  small  sum,  usually  2c?.  a  week, 
for  her  superintendence  and  house  room,  &c.  The 
profit  of  the  child's  work  goes  to  the  parents.  It  is 
now  very  small,  for  a  young  child  probably  not  more 
than  \d.  a  day,  and  elder  workers,  who  some  time 
back  could  make  Is.,  now  do  not  make  more  than  Ad. 
The  work  is  collected  for  the  manufacturer  by  means 
of  agents.  T^e  payments  are  made  in  money,  and 
the  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  is  frequently 
attached  to  the  work.  In  one  case  an  agent  kept  a 
shop  and  insisted  on  making  payments  in  goods,  but 
I  understood  that  this  was  contrary  to  rule,  and  it  is 
not  a  system.  The  workers,  however,  are  much  in 
the  power  of  the  agents,  who  supply  them  with  work, 
and  they  frequently  complain  that  unfair  deductions 
from  the  proper  price  are  made.  It  is  of  course 
almost  impossible  for  the  manufacturer,  where  the 
Avorkers  are  so  Avidely  distributed,  to  know  what  each 
Avorker  really  receives. 

Consumption  is  A^ery  prevalent  amongst  the  female 
part  of  the  pooi'er  classes  here,  and  has  become  more 
so  since  the  trade  has  been  depressed  ;  but,  in  judging 
of  this,  their  bad  clothing  and  poor  living  must  be 
taken  into  account. 


Lace. 
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LIMERICK. 


Messrs.  James  Forrest  and 

63.  Mr.  Bahj,  manager.  —  Our  lace  is  made  by 
embroidering  net  or  muslin  Avith  the  hand  and  needle. 
The  net  is  stretched  upon  a  frame,  and  the  pattei-n 
formed  by  drawing  a  thread  through  Avith  a  needle,  or 
mounting  muslin  on  it  and  Avorking  it  on.  A  fcAV  are 
engaged  in  draAving  out  patterns  to  be  copied,  cutting 
out,  &c.  All  employed  are  females.  The  youngest 
get  about  3s.  a  Aveek,  the  others  up  to  6s.  or  7s. 

The  trade  depends  greatly  upon  fashion,  and  in  the 
last  fcAv  years  has  fallen  off  very  much.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago  Ave  had  500  persons  in  this  factory,  and  the 
former  owner  had  had  600  or  700.  When  we  had 
500  persons  there  Avere  other  fjictories  in  the  toAvn 
with  considerable  numbers,  and  there  must  have  been 
at  least  1,500  females  in  the  lace  factories  in  Limerick. 
For  the  last  tAvo  or  ^  three  years  the  trade  has  been 
particularly  bad,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have 
only  about  80  persons  in  the  factory.  We  used  to 
take  children  from  about  1 1  years  old  upAvards,  and 
teach  them,  but  noAv  seldom  have  girls  under  15,  not 
finding  children  suitable,  though  Ave  have  one  or  two 
employed  in  odd  Avays.  It  was,  I  believe,  customary 
at  some  of  the  other  factories  to  bind  girls  as  appren- 
tices for  some  years,  but  Ave  do  not.  The  factory  was 
built  for  assembly  rooms.  Only  one  room  is  now  in 
use,  but  both  are  lofty ;  the  lowest  is,  I  should  say, 
18  feet  high.  There  are  now  two  other  lace  factories 
here,  but  I  knoAv  of  none  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 
But  lace  is  made  in  convent  and  industrial  schools  in 
several  j)arts  of  Ireland.  Some  of  the  sewed  muslin 
Avork,  of  Avhich  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  north  of 


Sons',  Lace  Manufacturers, 

Ireland,  is  much  of  the  same  kind  as  some  of  our  lace. 
It  is  called  appliqiiee  Avork,  and  is  made  by  nmslin 
applied  to  net  and  embroidered. 

We  used  also  to  teach  girls  crochet  Avork.  There 
was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  this  Avork  done  near 
Cork  as  Avell  as  near  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. But  this  trade  Avas  sunk  by  so  much  inferior 
Avoi'k  being  made,  and  it  is  noAV  nearly  done  up. 

In  this  factory  the  day  is  from  9  a.m.  till  7  p.m., 
or,  if  they  do  not  take  a  dinner  hour,  till  6,  and  they 
prefer  the  latter  arrangement.  It  is  seldom  now  that 
there  is  work  beyond  the  proper  time.  Years  ago, 
Avhen  there  Avas  more  demand,  they  may  perhaps  have 
Avorked  for  some  special  purpose  till  11  or  12  at 
night  ;  but  then  they  get  more  pay,  and  Ave  give 
something  to  Sustain  them.  It  is  chiefly  the  better 
and  more  experienced  Avorkers  who  stay  late.  For 
about  three  mouths  in  last  summer  they  worked  over 
their  time  as  long  as  it  Avas  light  enough,  perhaps 
till  9. 

Education  has  been  increasing  very  much  indeed  of 
late  years,  and  a  great  number  of  girls  are  taught  in 
the  convents.  But  still  an  inquiry  like  the  present 
is  very  necessary,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  young  people  should  be  looked 
after,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  children  should 
Avork  as  they  do. 

64.  Margaret  Broiun,  age  14.  —  Here  5  years. 
Work  from  9  till  6  ahvays  ;  never  beyond.  All  leave 
at  the  same  time.  Stop  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  for 
lunch.    Get  2s.  61:/.  or  3s.  a  week.  * 
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Can  read  a  newspaper,  write  badly,  and  was  at 
compound  addition  when  I  left  school.  Left  off 
Sunday  school  three  months  ago  ;  I  neglected  it. 
Will  go  in  summer. 


65.  Mary  Ann  Hinkey,  age  1  \\. — Cut  out  muslin 
with  scissors.  Was  at  school  every  day  till  I  came 
here  just  lately.  Can  read,  write,  and  do  long 
division. 


Messrs.  M'Luke  and  Carman's,  Lace  Manufacturers,  Clare  Street. 

66.  The  factory  consists  of  three  adjoining  uninhabited  dwelling  houses  communicating  inside. 
The  work  is  done  in  just  the  same  way  as  at  the  factory  just  described,  but  nearly  all  the  workers  were 
away  on  the  occasion  of  both  my  visits.  The  rooms  had  a  neglected  appearance,  and  a  fire-place  was 
bricked  up. 


67.  Mr.  M'Lure. — We  employ  about  120  persons 
here,  females  from  12  years  old  upwards.  A  young 
girl  comes  as  apprentice  for  seven  years.  The  hours 
are  from  7  a.m.  till  6\  p.m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 
All  are  away  now  for  their  breakfast  hour,  viz.,  from 
10  till  1 1  a.m.  We  have  had  as  many  as  548  persons 
working  in  here. 

Mr.  Egbert  Honour's,  Lace  Eoom. 

69.  Some  women  embroider  lace  on  frames,  as  in  the  larger  factories.  The  work  place  is  an 
room  in  a  dwelling  house,  corresponding  to  Nottingham  lace  mistresses'  houses. 


70.  Mr.  Robert  Honour. — I  generally  employ  about 
20  women  here,  or  at  the  most  25  or  30,  on  lace  for  a 
shop  here.  There  are  scarcely  any  learners  in  the 
trade  now,  because  there  ai-e  so  many  more  persons 
know  how  to  do  the  work  than  there  is  employment 
for.    In  the  lace  factory  here  in  which  I  served  my 


Lace. 


Ireland. 


Mr.J.E.White. 


68.  Kate  Fahan,  age  17. — Was  apprentice  .here 
for  seven  years,  and  began  when  going  in  8.  Get 
3s.  6d.  a  week.  Am  at  work  now  (breakfast  time) 
because  I  shall  not  take  breakfast  to-day  (i.e.  out  of 
religious  observance  of  an  eve,  J.  E.  W.) 


untidy 


time  there  were  553  persons  employed.  My  hands 
work  by  the  piece,  and  generally  come  in  summer 
from  6  or  7  a.m.  till  6  or  7  p.m.  Sometimes  they 
work  by  candle  light,  but  not  often,  and  very  seldom 
beyond  8,  except  for  some  special  purpose,  such  as  a 
wedding,  and  then  perhaps  till  12. 


CROCHET  AND  HAIR  NETS. 


CORK. 


Crochet  and 
Hair  Nets. 

Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  E.White, 


Mrs.  Donovan's,  Crochet  Manufacturer,  French's  Quay. 


71.  Miss  Davidson,  manager. — We  have  no  work 
room  or  school,  and  do  not  employ  any  persons  on  the 
premises,  but  get  the  work  done  in  the  country  by 
means  of  agents,  who  bring  in  the  work  when  done 
and  take  back  the  money,  and  we  also  buy  from  the 
country.  We  supply  the  thread  and  patterns,  and  the 
value  of  these  is  deducted  from  the  price  which  we 
paiy  for  the  lace.  About  1857  was  the  best  time 
in  the  crochet  trade.  We  have  paid  500  girls  from 
Cork  alone  in  a  week,  besides  workers  at  a  distance. 
The  difference  of  fashion  put  crochet  down.  The 
work  used  to  be  done  chiefly  all  over  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  we  used  to  send  carts  round  to  collect  it. 
Now  we  have  some  done  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
in  convents.  The  agents  are  usually  poor  girls  who 
have  been  workers.  They  teach  the  workers  any  new 
pattern,  but  do  not  keep  schools  ;  or  the  workers 


learn  it  from  one  another.  A  pattern  is  very  quickly 
learned.  Some  will  learn  one  standing  in  the  passage 
of  the  house  here.  Few,  I  think,  now  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  work.  Three  sisters  who  work  hard  for 
us  get  about  2s.  2d.  a  day  between  them,  and  about 
1\d.  of  this  comes  off  for  thread,  i.e.,  each  earns  about 
3s.  a  week.  That,  or  from  that  to  5s.,  may  be  as  much 
as  can  be  usually  earned  with  hard  work.  In  the 
convent  schools  the  girls  are  only  allowed  to  work  a 
certain  time  in  the  day.  The  money  earned  is  paid, 
I  believe,  to  the  Superiors.  They  do  crochet  and  hair 
nets  also,  and  work  at  home  afterwards.  A  great 
many  girls  in  Cork  work  at  home  at  hair  nets  ;  indeed 
there  are  more  doing  this  than  anything  else  that  I 
know  of.  I  know  of  no  places  where  they  work  on 
their  employers'  premises. 


72.  Mary  Croly,  crochet  worker. — Suppose  I'm 
about  18.  Have  been  at  crochet  9  or  10  years. 
Learned  at  a  crochet  school,  a  large  room  in  a  shop, 
where  there  were  a  great  many  girls,  100  I  should 
think.  There  are  no  crochet  schools  now,  but  girls 
get  together  in  houses,  half-a-dozen  or  ^  together,  as 
they  can  work  quicker  so.  Have  often  got  up  at  6 
on  a  summer  morning  and  worked  till  9  p.m.,  but 
never  longer  ;  but  lots  of  girls  work  all  day  till  1 1  and 
12  p.m.  ;  when  crochet  was  good  some  would  stop 


up  till  2  a.m.,  but  I  think  not  later.  Each  worker 
carries  her  work  to  a  crochet  shop  from  which  they 
have  got  the  work  out.  When  crochet  was  good  I 
would  think  nothing  of  earning  8s.  a  week,  but  now 
I  can  only  earn  3s.,  working  from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m. 
This  is  not  clear,  but  there  is  perhaps  6d.  off  for 
thread.    Gives  mother  what  I  earns. 

Left  school  to  go  to  crochet,  and  have  never  been 
to  any  school  since,  only  to  a  chapel  every  night. 
Had  learned  very  little.    Can  read  very  badly. 


Industrial  School,  2,  Lavitt's  Quay. 


73.  Miss  Turle. — This  is  a  charitable  institution, 
established  by  a  religious  confraternity,  which  has 
2,000  young  females  connected  with  it.  We  teach 
girls  plain  and  fancy  work  of  all  descriptions,  such 
as  shirts,  children's  small  clothes,  crochet,  embroidery, 
hair  nets,  &c.  They  work  here  from  9  till  6.  Some- 
times there  are  30  or  40  girls  working  in  the  rooms 
here,  and  we  give  out  work  of  the  same  kind  to  about 

D  d 


150.  Convents  employ  persons  and  give  out  work  in 
the  same  way.  The  articles  made  are  sold  to  shops, 
and  what  is  made  here  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
institution,  and  if  there  is  any  profit  over  it  is  given 
to  the  poor.  There  must  be  at  least  800  or  900  girls 
and  women  in  Cork  making  hair  nets,  but  this  is 
almost  entirely  done  at  their  homes  ;  there  are  no 
persons  who  employ  any  under  them  for  profit.  This 
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work  has  taken  the  place  of  crochet,  on  which  tlie 
greater  number  of  those  who  now  make  nets  were 
formerly  engaged.  A  girl  may  leam  net  work,  so  as 
to  earn  money  at  it,  in  a  week.    Some  begin  at  8,  9, 


and  10  years  old,  and  all  ages  upwards.  Crochet 
takes  rather  longer  to  learn.  What  they  call  tambour 
work  is  done  in  the  same  way. 


Appendix  to  Evidence  on  the  Straw  Plait  and  Bonnet  Manufactures. 


74.  Letters  to  me  from  the  Rector  of  Ampthill. 

*  Ampthill  Eectory, 

Sir,  October  21st,  1864. 

I  MUST  apologize  for  having  so  long  delayed  to 
reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  employment  of 
children  in  straw  plaiting. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion,  founded  on  an  experience 
in  this  parish  of  18  years,  that  some  legislative  inter- 
ference for  the  protection  of  female  children  from  the 
avarice  of  their  parents  is  loudly  called  for. 

The  great  majority  of  parents  among  the  lower 
orders  here,  send  their  girls  at  five  or  six  years  of  agcf 
to  small  schools,  kept  by  women  for  the  most  part  un- 
educated, and  often  of  indifferent  character.  In  these 
schools,  the  children  are  crowded  (from  6  to  15  or  20) 
in  a  small  close  room,  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day, 
receiving  no  kind  of  instruction  but  that  of  plaiting 
straw. 

From  these  schools  they  are  taken  at  11  or  12  years 
of  age,  and  sent  to  very  similar  schools  in  which 
bonnet-sewing  is  taught.  In  these  places  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  elder  girls,  too  often  of  bad 
character,  from  whose  converse  and  behaviour  they 
receive  their  first  impressiops  of  evil,  impressions  too 
seldom  elFectually  counteracted  by  the  Christian  teach- 
ing of  the  Sunday  school  and  Church  services,  should 
they  be  permitted  to  attend  them. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  of  such  plaiting  schools  in 
this  town,  and  about  the  same  number  of  places  where 
bonnet  sewing  is  taught.  Many  of  the  girls  who 
attend  the  latter  come  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  often  return  home  as  late  as  9  or  10  o'clock  at 
night. 

In  order  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  evil 
resulting  to  the  children  from  such  sad  neglect  of  all 
Christian  education,  and,  let  me  add,  from  such  inces- 
sant toil  in  one  species  of  employment,  some  15  years 
ago,  I  raised  subscriptions  and  obtained  help  from  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  build  a  good  infant  school 
and  a,  plaiting -room.  The  children  who  attend  the 
latter,  arc  expected  to  go  into  the  National  school 
adjoining  from  9  till  12  daily  for  reading,  &c.  They 
then  plait  from  12  till  1,  and  from  2  till  5  ;  and  the 
elder  ones,  if  their  mothers  wish  it,  from  6  till  8. 

But  when  "  plait  is  going  well,"  as  has  been  the 
case  lately,  some  parents  will  take  them  away,  and 
send  them  to  schools  where  they  plait  all  day. 


Indeed,  the  majority  of  parents,  having  no  regard 
for  education,  and  very  little  thought  about  their 
children's  health,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  decline  to 
send  them  to  my  school  at  all.  It  will  hold  40  well, 
but  at  this  present  there  are  not  20  in  daily  attend- 
ance. 

For  these  reasons  among  others,  I  should  rejoice  at 
some  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  to  secure  for  the 
children  of  our  poor  in  this  county  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  factory 
districts. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  E.  Wliito,  Esq.  George  Maule. 


Ampthill  Rectory, 
Dear  Sir,  November  2nd,  1864. 

I  AIM  unable  of  my  own  knowledge  to  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  Statistics,* 
but  from  my  experience  in  a  smaller  sphere  of  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  straw-plaiting  and  bonnet-sew- 
ing system,  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  great  confidence 
in  them. 

The  young  Avomen  who  remain  at  home,  and  gain  a 
livelihood  by  straw-plaiting,  pay  their  parents  for 
their  board,  and  so  become  very  independent  of  control  ; 
they  too  generally  fall  into  idle,  gossipping  habits, 
spend  all  their  suiq^lus  earnings  in  dress  and  finery, 
and  too  often  enter  upon  evil  courses. 

The  bonnet-sewers  are  exposed  to  still  greater 
dangers.  They  Avork  in  numbers  of  from  8  or  10  to 
20  in  small,  low,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  utterly  unfitted 
for  such  a  purpose.  In  such  places,  children  of  13  or 
14  fresh  from  school,  and  comparatively  pure,  meet 
with  young  women  often  of  bad  character  and  loose 
conversation.  After  Avorking  all  day,  they  frequently 
continue  till  9,  10,  or  11  at  night,  and  then  have  to 
find  their  Avay  home  througli  the  streets,  or  jierhaps  a 
mile  or  two  to  an  adjoining  village,  in  the  dark  or  by 
moonlight,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  their  health  or  their  morality  too 
generally  suffer. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  inquiries, 

I  am,  &c. 

George  Maule. 

J.  E.  White,  Esq. 


The  Straw  Plait 

and  Bonnet 
Manufactures. 

Beds,  Herts, 
and  Bucks. 


15.  An  account  of  the  straw  and  plait  manufacture,  published  in  1860,  enclosed  to  me  Avith 
the  above  letter  for  my  use,  reached  me  after  the  body  of  the  Evidence  was  in  the  press,  and 
where  I  had  no  means  of  verifying  any  of  its  statements  by  further  references.  It,  however,  corre- 
sponds closely  Avith  the  account  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Report  and  Evidence.  The  picture 
which  it  gives  of  the  habits  and  moral  condition  of  the  Avorkers  is  unfavourable,  and  much  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  given  of  the  Nottingham  lace  finishing  Avareho^se  females  in  the  Evidence  on  that 
subject.  On  this  point  it  refers  to  the  then  last  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  viz.,  for  1857,  as 
showing  that  "  in  Luton,  of  750  births  77  Avere  illegitimate;  as  at  St.  Alban's  of  353  births  38  were 
"  illegitimate."  It  is  represented  that,  "  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  (then)  last  census,  Bedford- 
"  shire,  despite  its  great  educational  endowments,  stood  loAvest  but  one  of  the  counties  in  England,  in 
"  the  number  of  its  Aveek  day  scholars."  With  regard  to  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  manufac- 
ture, which  of  late  years  have  much  increased,  the  account  states  that  "in  1851  itAvas  calculated  that 
"  the  yearly  returns  of  the  trade  were  about  900,000/.,  and  the  persons  employed  in  it  about  70,000." 


(*  That  is  those  quoted  in  the  account  enclosed  to  me. — J.E.AV.) 
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To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 
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Gentlemen, 

1.  The  evidence  subjoined  relates  to  hand-loom  weaving  and  incidental  employments  to  which  it 
gives  occasion,  as  carried  on  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  small  portion  of  the  hosiery  manufacture  in 
the  same  countries,  not  included  in  the  evidence  on  that  employment  in  England  which  I  have  already 
had  the  honour  of  laying  before  you.  The  two  employments  are  so  essentially  the  same  in  all  important 
points,  that  they  may  properly  be  treated  of  together. 

2.  As  regards  the  latter  employment,  hosiery,  so  little  variety  of  feature  from  what  is  already 
described  presented  itself,  that  I  need  add  nothing  by  way  of  explanation,  and  but  little  by  way  of 
remark,  to  what  is  furnished  by  the  evidence  itself.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to  remark  here,  that  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Scotland  to  any  important  extent  only  in  the  town  of  Hawick,  where  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  one  particular  class,  woollen,  and  also  in  or  near  Dumfries,  but  only  on  such  a 
moderate  scale,  and  on  a  system,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  so  similar,  as  not  to  make  me  think  it 
desirable  to  visit  that  neighbourhood ;  while  in  Ireland,  as  f^r  as  I  could  learn,  it  is  confined  to  one 
small  place,  and  may  be  regarded  as  altogether  unimportant.  The  remarks,  therefore,  which  follow, 
will  apply  mainly  to  hand-loom  weaving. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  inquiry  which  I  have  made  into  the  latter  employment,  I  should 
remark  that  it  was,  as  will  be  observed,  somewhat  limited ;  and  that  I  have  personally  visited  only  a 
few  of  the  vast  number  of  places  in  which  the  employment  is  carried  on,  selecting  those  which  appeared 
likely  to  present  specimens  of  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  work,  and  accepting  mere  general  state- 
ments from  competent  persons  with  regard  to  several  other  districts.  Several  causes  contributed  to 
make  this  course  appear  desirable,  and  in  particular  the  close  resemblance  of  the  employment  in  its 
main  features  to  that  of  hosiery,  of  which  the  English  evidence  already  before  you  gives  a  somewhat 
detailed  account,  and  the  fact  that,  from  the  inquiries  which  I  everywhere  made,  from  persons  likely  to 
possess  a  general  knowledge,  there  appeared  a  strong  likelihood  of  my  finding  no  important  difference 
in  other — near  or  distant — places,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  precise  resemblance  of  system  and  detail  to 
what  I  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  places  which  I  did  visit,  and  have  recorded  as  regards  them. 

4.  As  weaving  is  a  uniform  and  comparatively  simple  operation,  to  which  the  use  of  power  seems  so 
well  adapted,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  might  be  thought  that  hand-labour  must  be  unable  to  compete, 
and  therefore  probably  be  soon  given  up  entirely,  it  m,ay  appear  strange  that  hand-loom  weaving  should 
still,  as  it  does,  form  an  employment  in  which  very  large  numbers  of  persons,  indeed  the  populations  of 
entire  districts,  are  even  now  engaged.  Few,  probably,  who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the 
matter,  would  be  prepared  to  find  the  extent  to  which  this  is  the  pase. 

5.  A  point  which  naturally  presented  itself  to  me  at  the  outset  as  important,  was  to  ascertain  how  far 
this  condition  of  things  might  be  owing  to  permanent  or  to  merely  passing  causes,  it  appearing  to  be  of 
little  use  to  set  forth  the  particulars  of  an  employment,  supposing  it  of  a  kind  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  soon  cease  to  exist.  From  all  that  I  could  learn  or  observe  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that 
hand-loom  weaving  is  in  many  places  rapidly  declining,  and  must  in  all,  sooner  or  later,  and  probably  at 
no  very  remote  time,  cease  to  be  an  employment  of  any  importance.  In  some  places,  however,  it  is  the 
rate  of  wages  only,  and  not  the  amount  of  work  or  number  of  workers,  which  has  declined  ;  and  it  even 
appears  that  of  late  the  demand  for  linen  has  not  only  kept  up,  but  increased  the  number  of  hand-loom 
weavers.  The  balance  of  evidence  also  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  will  be  engaged  in  the  employment,  at  any  rate  for  a  number  of  years,  chiefly  in  country 
districts,  where  labour  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  also  in  kinds  of  work  which  can  be  done  by  children 
and  females. 

6.  The  question  seems  to  turn  but  little  upon  essential  difficulties  in  the  successful  use  of  power  for  Cheap  labour, 
the  purpose,  but  upon  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  two  modes  of  manufacture.    Hand-looms  are 

very  cheap,  and  labour  abundant.  But  as  the  increasing  use  of  power  diminishes,  as  it  is  constantly 
doing,  the  field  of  hand-loom  employment,  and  the  supply  of  persons  brought  up  to  it,  and  who  are 
therefore  willing  to  work  at  however  low  a  rate,  falls  off'  from  want  of  inducement  for  fresh  workers  to 
take  up  the  trade,  the  price  of  such  labour  will  probably  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratio,  and  the  balance 
become  so  decided  in  favour  of  power,  as  to  make  its  use  almost  universal.  It  must  be  observed; 
however,  that  hand-loom  weaving  has  already  survived  the  introduction  of  power  to  a  much  greater 
extent  and  for  a  far  longer  period  than  would  probably  have  been  anticipated  years  ago,  and  it  may  in 
like  manner  still  hold  out  far  beyond  what  is  even  now  expected. 

7.  Some  branches  of  employment  which^'are  treated  of  in  the  evidence  as  connected  with,  or  arising 
out  of,  hand-loom  weaving,  are  and  may  remain  equally  incidental  to  the  manufacture  or  completion  of 
fabrics  made  by  power,  and  are  of  a  kind  and  carried  on  in  places  which,  even  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  hosiery  made  by  power,  do  not  fall  under  existing  regulations. 

8.  Hand- loom  weaving  resembles  the  English  hosiery  manufacture  in  being  to  a  great  extent  a  domestic 
employment  carried  on  in  dwelling  houses  or  small  shops  attached  to  them,  and  in  villages  and  scattered 
country  places  as  well  as  in  towns ;  and  also  in  Scotland,  though  not  in  Ireland,  in  its  tendency  in  large 
towns  to  be  transferred  to  large  shops  or  factories.  In  some  cases  these  large  workplaces  form  part 
of  premises  in  which  power  also  is  used  for  the  manufacture,  and  therefore  fall  under  the  factory 
regulations.  In  dwelling-house  shops  four  looms  seems  the  most  usual  number ;  sometimes  there  are  only 
one  or  two  or  three.  Several  factories  have  from  100  up  to  500,  and  I  visited  one  with  300  and  power. 
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9.  As  may  be  expected,  the  kinds  of  material  used  and  of  the  fabrics  made  vary  considerably  in 
different  districts.  The  effect  of  this  is,  while  certain  general  features  remain  the  same,  to  cause 
considerable  difference  in  certain  places,  not  merely  as  to  the  age  of  entering  employment  but  even  as 
to  the  classes  of  occupation  for  which  there  is  occasion.  This  will  be  seen  more  in  detail  under  the 
appropriate  heads 

10.  I  may  observe  that,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  other  sources,  I  have  found  reason  to 
believe  that  hand-loom  weaving  is  still  carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  England,  but  I  have  no  accurate 
information  as  to  its  extent  or  system. 

I. — Age  at  which  Children  and  Young  Persons  are  Employed. 

11.  The  age  for  beginning  weaving  varies  with  the  nature  and  width  of  the  loom  and  fabric.  In 
some  kinds  of  work  it  is  put  at  from  12  to  14,  and  in  other  lighter  or  easier  kinds,  at  from  10  to  12. 
Some,  however,  have  begun  at  9,  and  in  cases  so  exceptional  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  except  as  indica- 

'  tions  of  the  disposition  of  parents  to  employ  their  children  as  early  as  is  physically  possible,  at  8. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  thought  that  children  ought  not  to  begin  younger  than  12. 

12.  They  begin  to  wind  at  from  6  years  old  upwards,  but  are  not  thought  of  much  use  under  8. 
Most  discontinue  it  by  13.  In  certain  needlework,  viz.,  sewing  sacks  and  handkerchiefs,  some  work  at 
home  at  ages  from  6  upwards,  and  a  girl  of  7,  whom  I  found  at  work,  had  been  at  it  two  years. 

II. — Sex,  Number  of  Girls  and  Women. 

13.  As  a  rule,  females  are  not  employed  in  the  large  shops  or  factories,  though  a  few  are  both  at 
looms  and  also  as  winders  or  helpers,  and  many  weave  in  small  private  shops  ;  indeed,  in  some  country 
places,  their  proportion  appears  considerably  to  exceed  that  of  the  males,  who  are  useful  for,  and  can 
earn  more  at  out-door  employments.  The  other  home  work  is  done  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  by 
females. 

III. — Number  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  Employed. 

14.  From  the  scattered  nature  of  the  work  I  am  quite  unable  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of 
children  and  young  persons  engaged.  In  parts  of  Scotland  the  number  brought  up  to  the  hand-loom  is 
said  to  be  rapidly  diminishing,  while  in  a  district  in  Ireland  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which  is  thought 
especially  suitable  for  the  young,  and  in  which  therefore  many  of  them  are  engaged.  But  work  at  the 
loom  is  by  no  means  the  whole  employment,  winding,  sewing,  &c.,  occupying  a  large  number. 

15.  The  entire  population  engaged  must  be  very  large  indeed,  as,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  by  general 
inquiries,  it  is  spread  more  or  less  thickly  over  the  populous  part  of  Scotland  south-east  of  the  Gram- 
pians from  Aberdeen  or  at  least  Brechin  to  Ayrshire  and  the  south-west,  as  well  as  over  the  district 
near  the  Tweed  and  towards  Carlisle,  and  over  the  north-west  of  Ireland  as  far  inland  as  Armagh.  Within 
these  limits  there  may  be  districts  in  which  there  is  probably  little  or  no  work  of  the  kind,  but  at  any 
rate  it  prevails  round  a  great  number  of  centres  thickly  scattered  over  the  parts  of  the  countries 
referred  to. 

16.  Dundee,  and  its  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  northwards,  is  a  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  fabrics  of  flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  and  the  linen  manufacture  extends  from  thence  at  least  as  far 
north  as  Brechin ;  fine  linen  is  also  made  throughout  the  whole  of  Fifeshire ;  near  Stirling  is  a  great 
woollen  district;  Hawick  and  adjoining  parts  are  noted  for  tweeds ;  Glasgow  for  mixed  and  coloured 
fabrics  ;  Paisley  for  shawls ;  and  the  south-west,  as  far  as  Carlisle,  is  also  represented  as  still  largely, 
thouo-h  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly,  occupied  by  hand-loom  weavers.  The  Irish  manu- 
facture is  principally  of  linen.  Other  materials,  however,  are  woven,  and  in  Dublin,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  class  of  silk  is  manufactured  on  much  the  same  system  as  in  other  hand-loom  districts. 

17.  I  was  informed  that  in  some  poorer  parts  of  Dundee  sack  sewers  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
house.  In  Ireland  the  manufacturers  of  Lurgan  state  that  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  there 
some  thousands  of  females  from  8  years  old  upAvards  are  employed  in  sewing  linen  at  their  homes. 
Of  these,  probably  one  in  three  may  be  adults,  mothers  employing  such  children  as  they  may  have 
suitable  for  the  work.  This  proportion  however  is  little  more  than  a  guess,  and  is  merely  stated  as  the 
only  means  of  giving  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  employment. 

IV. — Hiring  of  Children  and  Young  Persons. 

18.  Those  who  work  for  manufacturers  are  paid  by  them  at  so  much  a  web,  or  whatever  the  work 
may  be.  Others  work  merely  for  parents.  Winders  are  sometimes  boarded  and  paid  a  small  sum  in 
return  for  their  work.  In  Ireland  many  are  taken  from  the  work-house  for  this  purpose.  The  practice 
of  hiring  and  boarding  journey  weavers  appears  to  have  much  declined.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  inter- 
mediate employers  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  worker  are  extremely  rare,  the  business 
when  distant,  being  done  by  means  of  agents.    There  is  no  such  class  as  the  English  bag  hosiers. 

V. — State  of  Place  of  Work. 

19.  The  greater  size  of  the  looms,  which  measure  several  feet  each  way,  does  not  admit  of  any 
crowding  as  in  hosiery  shops.  Some  of  the  larger  workshops,  however,  are  low  and  dirty,  and  loaded 
with  the  fluff  which  flies  from  the  yarn,  and  many  of  the  smaller  workshops  are,  besides  this,  made 
with  windows  which  do  not  open  at  all,  or  have  only  one  pane  which  does.  Many  also  are  extremely 
damp,  the  floors  being  the  natural  soil,  and  water  in  wet  weather  rising  in  the  treadle  holes  where  the 
workers  place  their  feet,  having  even  to  be  bailed  out.  Damp  air,  however,  it  is  said,  enables  a  weaver 
to  make  better  work  and  give  greater  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  and  on  this  account  less  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  it.  Looms  are  often  in  sleeping  rooms,  and  I  have  been  where  the  ground  surface  has  been 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  beds  and  looms. 
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VI. — Nature  of  EimPLOYMENT.  Hand-loom 

20.  Weaving,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  sedentary  employment,  much  of  the  same  natm-e  as  stocking-  jjogjfj. 

making.  In  both  the  worker  sits  working  a  machine  by  treadle.  The  weaving  machine  is  called  a  loom,  .  

the  hosiery  machine  a  frame.  The  work  is  wearisome  from  the  monotony  and  confinement  more  than  from  Mr.  J.E.White. 

the  muscular  exertion,  though  in  working  quickly  this  is  considerable.    Winders  sit  on  a  small  stool  

and  turn  a  light  wheel  with  one  hand,  unless  they  are  too  little  to  reach  sitting,  in  which  case  they  stand,  ^g^^^^^j^ 

21.  Sack-sewers  in  the  same  way  sit,  but  if  they  are  very  young  have  to  stand  to  reach.  One  end  of  the  work, 
sack  is  tied,  e.g.,  to  a  bed  post,  to  tighten  it  out,  and  it  takes  the  full  swing  of  a  small  child's  arm  and  Sewing, 
considerable  exertion  to  draw  the  large  needle  through  the  coarse  material.    I  noticed  a  thick  leathern 

palm  used  to  proteA  the  hand.  The  handkerchief  sewers  in  Ireland  sit  in  their  rooms  or  at  their  doors 
doing  common  needlework,  or  hemstitching,  Avhich  is  a  great  employment  about  Lurgan,  and  consists  in 
drawing  aside  the  threads  of  the  fabric  near  the  edge  of  the  handkerchief  with  needle  and  thread  at 
equal  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pattern.  Children  are  also  employed  by  weavers  to  help 
to  fasten  the  threads  for  starting  a  new  web  ;  but  this  is  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  then,  say, 
once  a  week. 

22.  Females,  the  greater  part  of  them  adults,  are  employed  by  manufacturers  in  warehouse-work.  Warehouse 
of  the  same  kind  as  in  hosiery,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  linen  sold  white,  in  laundry  work.  y^  ork. 

23.  An  employment  much  of  the  nature  of  lace  clipping,  and  carried  on  by  young  girls  under  small  Clipping, 
mistresses  in  private  houses  in  the  same  way,  is  found  in  Scotland,  but  has  been  greatly  diminished  by 

the  use  of  clipping  machines.    The  work  is  cutting  off  spare  threads  to  show  out  the  pattern  woven  on 
the  loom,  just  as  in  lace. 

VII. — Hours  of  Work. 

24.  In  some  large  shops  or  factories  the  weavers  work  the  factory  hours,  or  not  more  than  an  hour  Hours  in 
longer.  In  others  they  work  from  6  a.m.  till  8,  and  in  summer  till  9  p.m.  Whether  they  can  work  factories, 
longer  depends,  I  am  informed,  on  Avhether  the  foreman  will  consent  to  keep  the  shop  open  or  burn  gas 

an  hour  later,  which  seems  seldom  to  be  the  case.    The  Aveavers,  however,  Avorking  by  the  piece,  Lon"-er  in 
do  not  Avork  longer  than  they  please  even  Avithin  these  limits.    In  the  small  dAvelling  house  shops  the  small  shops, 
usual  supposed  weaver's  day  is,  in  summer  from  G  a.m.  till  dark,  and  in  winter  from  8  a.m.,  or  rather 
earlier,  till  9  or  10  p.m. 

25.  Most,  however,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  larger  shops  also,  do  but  little  on  Mondays,  or  Loss  of  time, 
after  Saturday  morning,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  week  many  work  longer,  as  till  midnight,  or  early 
morning,  and  sometimes  all  night.  But  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  opinion  expressed  that,  owing  to 

their  irregularity  and  loss  of  time,  weavers  on  the  whole  do  not  really  work  anything  like  the  hours 
which  they  profess,  except  to  make  up  arrears  of  work,  or  Avhere  they  must  support  a  large  family. 
In  a  shop  in  a  large  factory  in  Dundee,  towards  mid-day  on  Monday,  out  of  42  weavers  I  found  only 
10  present.  In  the  larger  shops  nearly  all  the  Aveavers  are  adults,  and  a  large  proportion  in  the  smaller. 

26.  But  Avhere  young  weavers  do  work  they  sit  the  full  day  like  the  others.    The  length  of  time,  how-  The  young 
ever,  for  which  they  are  kept  at  work  depends  chiefly  on  the  consideration  of  their  parents,  and  but  work  as  long 
little  is  sometimes  shown.    I  have  given  particulars  as  to  the  hours  of  adults,  because  the  hours  of  their  ^®  adults, 
winders,  usually  their  wives  and  children,  or  sometimes  infirm  old  people,  necessarily  depend  upon  Winding, 
them.    It  appears  that  winders,  as  usually  employed,  are  able  to  get  but  little  before  the  weavers.  A 

man  will  have  the  winding  done,  as  much  as  possible,  by  his  OAvn  family,  instead  of  paying  strangers. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  usually  the  winding  which  the  weavers  have  to  find,  is  only  that 
of  the  weft,  the  warp  being  supplied  to  them  by  the  manufacturer  ready  wound.  But  the  manufacturer 
often  gives  this  out  to  be  Avound  by  Avomen  and  children  in  the  same  way,  though  Avhen  he  has  power, 
all  or  a  great  part  of  the  winding  is  done  in  his  factory  by  it.  Weaving  is  happily  distinguished  from 
hosiery  by  not  requiring  any  needlework  to  complete  the  article  before  it  is  returned  to  the  manufac- 
turer on  Saturday,  which,  as  shown  in  the  English  hosiery  evidence,  presses  so  hard  upon  the  little 
seamers.  Young  children,  however,  are  kept  at  work  for  long  hours  by  their  parents  in  sewing  for  Sewing, 
manufacturers.  The  apparently  unnecessary  practice  in  Dundee  of  giving  out  Avork  late  one  day  to  be 
returned  next  morning,  naturally  leads  to  much  of  it  being  done  at  night,  and  young  children  are  kept  at 
it  till  9,  10,  or  11,  and  others,  it  is  stated,  have  to  sew  thus  after  returning  from  their  full  day's  work. 

27.  In  Scotland,  both  in  weaving  and  hosiery,  children,  it  is  true,  are  often  employed  for  only  a  ^^ork  and 
moderate  time  at  manual  work,  but  the  remainder  is  so  occupied  with  school  and  the  preparation  of 

tasks,  as  to  make  a  very  severe  day. 

28.  It  appears  to  be  a  rule  that  in  a  time  of  bad  trade  the  hours  in  small  shops  are  lengthened,  and  Bad  trade, 
they  are  in  all  cases  much  more  irregular  than  in  the  large  factory  shops.  *  long  ^om-?.. 

VIII.  NiGHT-AVORK. 

29.  As  shown  above,  the  weavers'  natural  day,  in  winter  lasts  some  hours  into  the  night,  and  is  Relays  for  the 
occasionally  prolonged  through  it.  The  manufacturers  of  Lurgan  state  that  at  times  a  system  of  double  twenty-four 
weaving,  i.e.,  of  employing  the  looms  all  the  twenty-four  hours  round  by  relays,  prevails  to  a  considerable 

extent ;  the  relays  being  arranged  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 

IX.  — Meal-Hours. 

30.  It  is  not  usual  to  have  stated  meal-hours,  but  the  practice  seems  to  be  to  take  about  an  hour.  No  fixed  meals, 
sometimes  three-quarters,  twice  in  the  day,  rather  late,  viz.,  about  9  and  2,  though  in  many  cases  a  very 

scanty  time  is  taken. 

X. — Holidays. 

31.  A  half  or  short  day  on  Saturday  appears  usual  in  both  Aveaving  and  hosiery,  and  in  shops  as  well  Keguhr  and 
as  warehouses.    The  small  amount  of  work  on  Monday  is  already  referred  to.    As  to  other  holidays  1  irregular, 
made  no  particular  inquiry,  but  in  Scotland  the  fast  days,  I  have  understood,  give  holidays  in  addition 

to  what  are  usual  elsev^here.    In  one  place  I  saw  numbers  of  young  people  out  on  holiday  from  a 
neighbouring  weaving  town  where  it  was  a  fast  day. 
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Hand-loom 
Weaving  and 
Hosiery. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Little  room  for 
ill  treatment. 
None. 

Wages  low. 


XL — Treatment. 

32.  Children  usually  either  work  at  home  or  are  in  the  same  shop  with  a  parent  or  relative,  so  that 
they  are  not  hkely  to  receive  any  improper  treatment.  I  was  not  able  to  meet  with  any  of  the  children 
or  young  persons  who  are  stated  to  be  boarded  and  employed  by  strangers,  nor  did  I  hear  anything  with 
regard  to  their  treatment. 


Bad  effects. 


Want  of 
education. 


Moral  effects. 


Winding  by 
macliiuery. 


J'robable 
eflects  of 
regulations. 


I'avourable 
opinion  of 
niauufacturers 


33.  None  seem  possible. 


XII. — Accidents. 
XIII.— Wages. 


34.  Children  earn  at  weaving  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week  and  upwards.  At  most  kinds  of  common 
work  it  seems  that  females  earn  nearly  the  same  as  males,  and  young  persons  from  15  or  16,  if  fair 
workers,  nearly  the  same  as  adults.  Men's  earnings,  however,  are  low,  and  in  many  kinds  of  work,  and 
even  in  a  large  city  like  Glasgow,  do  not  average  more  than  from  6s.  to  8s.,  and  out  of  this  there  is  a  con- 
siderable deduction  for  working  expenses  of  several  kinds ;  often  charged  where  rent  of  a  loom  is  included 
at  Is.  a  week.  These  are  the  wages  earned  by  weavers  in  small  shops,  but  though  the  factory  wages 
are  higher,  averaging,  in  a  large  hand-loom  factory  at  Glasgow,  lis.  6d.,  the  weavers  prefer  their  own 
small  shops.  In  Ireland,  payment  in  grocery  and  goods  instead  of  cash  is  spoken  of  (No.  11),  In  some 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Hax  and  jute  fabrics,  from  present  temporary 
causes,  earn  higher  wages;  some  women  being  able  to  earn  9s.  or  10s.  Some  of  the  httle  sewers  make 
3c?.  or  4:d.  a  day.  Some  who  are  boarded  as  winders,  &c,,  if  taken  from  a  workhouse,  are  paid  from 
5s.  to  10s.  a  quarter,  but  some  are  "picked  up  cheaper"  elsewhere,  or  for  nothing  but  their  food. 

XIV. — Influence  of  Employment  on  Physical  Condition. 

35.  The  principal  bad  physical  effects  attributed  to  the  employment  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  large 
experience  (No.  5),  are  a  generally  depressed  state  of  health,  scrofulous  diseases,  and  consumption, 
swellings  and  breakings  out  on  the  legs  from  the  long  continued  sitting,  aggravated  by  the  damp  of 
the  shops;  the  poor  living  also  heightening  the  tendency  of  the  employment.  Females,  he  remarks, 
are  most  aflected,  owing  to  their  greater  weakness,  and  in  particular  to  the  interruption  of  functions 
peculiar  to  them.  Weavers  themselves  attribute  what  they  call  "  asthma,"  and  rheumatism,  to  the 
damp  of  the  shops,  and  complain  of  the  wearisome  and  depressing  nature  of  their  work.  Winding,  if 
long  continued,  causes  aching  in  the  side  and  chest,  and  is  said  to  make  children  grow  up  crooked  if 
they  sit  at  it,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  medical  evidence  of  this  fact,  though  there  is  some 
negative  evidence  the  other  way.    A  parent  states  that,  if  they  stand  long,  it  makes  their  legs  swell. 

XV. — Moral  Condition. 

36.  I  did  not  examine  a  sufficient  number  of  children  and  young  persons  to  enable  me  to  test  for 
myself  the  actual  state  of  their  education  generally,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
very  indifferent,  and  their  opportunities  of  availing  themselves  of  instruction  smalL  In  Scotland,  many 
combine  school  with  work;  but  a  manufacturer  at  Hawick  (No.  35)  states  his  belief  that  education  and 
moral  feeling  are  going  backwards.  Parents  regret  the  small  amount  of  education  which  their  children  can 
receive.  In  Glasgow,  the  father  of  nine  children,  some  grown  up,  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  and  one 
who  sets  a  high  value  on  education,  states  that  only  two  of  them  were  ever  at  school,  and  neither  for  a 
year,  but  he  expresses  strongly,  what  no  doubt  is  a  general  feeling,  his  determination  not  to  apply  for 
instruction  for  his  children  if  it  must  be  granted  in  the  form  of  relief  to  a  pauper  (No.  42).  Some  others 
have  never  been  at  school,  or  in  a  place  of  worship.  The  early  age  at  v/hich  work  is  begun,  and  the 
long  hours  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  others,  and  in  many  cases  poverty, 
to  a  great  extent  practically  cut  off  the  young  from  any  effectual  school  instruction. 

37.  The  moral  effects  of  a  few  young  children  of  either  sex  working  in  the  same  shop  with  a  number 
of  men,  and  of  children  at  an  older  age,  though  still  young,  being  comparatively  independent  and  able 
to  live  as  well  as  work  away  from  the  control  of  home,  are  probably,  as  stated,  bad. 

XVI. — General  Remarks. 

38.  It  seems  probable  that  Avinding,  which  is  the  occupation  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  the 
youngest  children  are  confined,  might  be  done  to  a  great  extent  without  their  help  by  means  of  machinery, 
and  it  is  so  done  to  a  considerable  extent.  This,  however,  would  j)robably  be  convenient  only  where 
the  workers  are  near  the  place  where  the  power  is  employed.  But  it  appears  probable  that  hand-loom 
weaving  will  continue  longest  just  in  these  places,  viz.,  in  the  country,  where  the  workers  are  scattered 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  that  therefore  in  these  winding  will  continue  to  be  done  as  now. 

39.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  views  expressed  by  one  manufacturer  (No.  35)  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
factory  lav/s  in  stimulating  inventions  and  promoting  the  use  of  means  for  saving  children's  labour  are 
correct;  and  that  therefore  any  regulations  which  might  affect  the  amount  of  young  children's  labour 
available  for  their  present  employment  would  have  a  like  effect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  tending 
to  a  greater  concentration  of  the  business. 

40.  It  will  probably  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  that  in  two  such  essentially  manufacturing  towns  as 
Dundee  and  Hawick,  one  also  a  seaport,  in  both  of  which  trade  is  represented  to  be  now  particularly 
prosperous  and  employment  full,  persons  with  ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  both  regulated  and  unregulated  labour,  as  exhibited  in  these  places,  particularly  some 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  latter  town,  express  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  regulation,  especially  as 
regards  the  employment  of  children.  j  j^ave  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  June  1864.  L  Edward  White. 


EVIDENCE  UPON  THE  HAND-LOOM  WEAVING  AND  HOSIERY  MANUFAC- 
TURES IN  IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND,  COLLECTED  BY  Mr.  J.  E.  WHITE. 


IRELAND. 


PORTADOWN. 

1.  The  place  of  work  at  which  the  following-  statement  was  taken,  is  one  of  several  outlying  country 
cottages,  and  is  a  specimen  of  such  places  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them. 

But  I  never  let  the  water  rise  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  bail  it  out.  As  soon  as  the  flush  of  water  goes 
away  the  water  sinks  in  the  hole.  I  have  sunk  a 
"  shore  "  round  the  end  and  side  of  the  shop  and  filled 
it  with  stones,  but  the  water  still  rises,  so  it  must 
come  from  the  front,  as  the  roadway  is  above  the 
level  of  the  shop. 

My  house  with  the  loom  shop  costs  me  14c?.  a 
week,  but  the  looms  are  my  own,  as  it  paid  better 
to  buy  them  for  about  31.  each  than  to  hire  them  at 
2d.  a  Aveek  or  8^.  a  year.  Besides  this  I  have  to  find 
the  shuttles  and  gear,  which  makes  about  6s.  each 
more.  Money  also  is  sometimes  taken  oflp.  My  son  had 
2s.  taken  olf  out  of  18s.  for  the  interest  of  the  money, 
because  he  kept  the  Aveb  too  long,  i.e.,  he  took  five 
Avceks  to  finish  it  when  it  might  have  been  done  in  a 
fortnight.  The  reason  was  that  cotton,  which  is 
used  for  the  selvages,  being  so  dear,  the  manufac- 
turer gave  bad  cotton,  which  he  knew,  and  the 
threads  kept  breaking  so  that  my  son  got  out  of 
heart  and  went  and  wrought  out  a  bit.  I  believe 
that  wc  should  do  much  better  in  factories,  and  wish 
that  I  had  gone  and  got  my  family  in.  It  would  have 
been  worth  200/.  to  us  by  now,  my  brother  says, 
Thei'e  is  no  loss  of  time  there  such  as  we  have. 
'J'here  is  a  day  lost  in  going  to  get  the  stuff  out  from 
the  manufacturer  and  nearly  another  in  putting  it 
into  the  loom  and  starting. 

The  grentest  loss  of  the  business  that  I  see  is  the 
children  not  getting  taught.  Sometimes  mine  go  to 
Sunday  school,  sometimes  they  don't ;  they  have  got 
no  proper  clothes.  It  is  very  fair  that  in  factories 
they  should  be  obliged  to  be  taught. 


2.  Thomas  Foij.~l  have  four  looms  in  my  house, 
worked  by  my  own  family,  as  is  usually  the  case.  There 
are  scarcely  ever  more  in  any  one  place.  In  summer  we 
begin  at  5  or  6  a.m.  and  work  till  dark,  about  8  or  9; 
in  winter  begin  at  7  or  daylight  and  work  till  ]  1  p.m. 
We  may  as  well  burn  lights  late  as  rise  early  in  the 
morning.  We  are  scarcely  off  at  all  for  meals, — I 
suppose  not  over  an  hour  altogether.  If  we  take 
more,  we  either  are  in  a  hurry  or  must  work  later  at 
night.  I  do  this  myself,  and  should  not  like  it  if  my 
children  did  not  do  the  same.  The  winders  cannot 
forecast  much.  They  get  a  few  minutes  to  spare 
now  and  then,  but  generally  they  must  work  as  late. 
We  fetch  them  to  work  just  as  soon  as  they  are  able, — 
to  work  just  like  ourselves  and  keep  one  another  going. 
My  girl  there,  Mary  Jane,  aged  9  years  4  months, 
winds  constant;  another  of  8  can  wind  for  one  or  two ; 
and  Susan,  aged  7  years  2  months,  has  vvound  a  bit  ; 
but  they  are  not  fit  for  very  much,  especially  at  the 
fine  yarn,  which  takes  the  most  care,  under  10.  My 
children  did  not  begin  weaving  till  they  were  nearly 
13,  but  one,  aged  12,  has  wove  handkerchiefs  with  me 
helping  her.  Heaps  of  nights  we  have  to  stop  up  the 
whole  night  through  to  get  a  web  out,  and  you 
cannot  do  without  a  winder  or  some  one  to  attend 
you,  generally  the  winder.  Many  a  one  does  that.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  daughter,  aged  15,  has  sat 
up  all  night ;  she  is  not  so  strong. 

Many  a  one  suffers  severely  from  the  wet ;  it's  very 
bad  for  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  gives  pains.  In 
wet  weather  the  water  I'ises  in  the  treadle  holes,  and 
Ave  have  to  set  the  treadles  higher,  just  as  you  i-egu- 
late  them  for  the  little  ones  Avith  their  short  legs. 


Hand-loom 
Weaving  and 
Hosiery. 

Ireland. 
Portadowu. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


Mr.  Henry  Cinnamon's,  Linen  Manufacturei?,,  Portadown. 


3.  Mr.  Hjj.  Cinnamon. — I  only  sell  linen  in  the 
broAvn  made  by  Avcavers  at  their  homes,  and  therefore 
employ  no  one  on  my  premises.  Where  manufac- 
turers sell  it  Avhite  they  employ  Avomen  and  girls  at 
their  warehouse  to  wash  and  smooth  it.  A  weaver's 
day  in  the  country  here  is  from  14  to  16  hours, 
viz.,  in  summer  from  5  or  6  a.m.  till  dark,  and 
in  winter  from  8  a.m.  till  11.  They  stick  very  close 
and  take  only,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast 
and  half  an  hour  or  only  10  or  15  minutes  for  dinner. 
Most  children  are  in  the  looms  by  ]  1  or  12  years  old, 
many  by  10,  and  I  have  knoAvn  it  as  young  as  8,  as 
the  Avork  in  this  district  is  A^ery  light,  as  handker- 
chiefs, &c.,  though  not  quite  so  light  as  the  Lurgan 
Avork.  As  soon  as  they  get  into  the  work  they 
usually  Avork  as  long  as  the  elder,  though  some  are 
indulged.  Sometimes  the  Aveavers  have  to  sit  up 
Avorking  all  night  and  day  both.  The  Avinding  is 
done  by  children  or  old  people.  If  there  are  none 
such  in  the  house  children  are  hired,  not  to  come  and 
work  by  the  day,  at  least  I  know  none  so,  but  to 
live  in  the  house.  They  cannot  be  got  from  the 
Avorkhouse  for  under  5s.  a  quarter  and  their  board,  but 
if  people  can  pick  up  children  from  the  country  they 
get  them  cheaper,  some  giving  them  food  only,  and 
others  perhaps  3s.  or  4s.  a  quarter  just  to  keep  them 
from  being  naked.  Children  at  the  loom  can  make 
2s.  6rf.  or  3s.  a  Aveek,  and  for  adults  from  8rf.  to  Is.  a 
day  is  the  common  earnings  ;  6s.  or  7s,  a  week  is  the 
2.  E 


outside,  except  for  the  very  best  Avork,  at  Avhich  a  few 
get  10s.  Where  a  loom  is  hired  there  is  a  drawback  of 
1  s.  a  week  for  the  Avear  and  tear,  &c.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  looms  are  bought  by  the  Aveavers  by  in- 
stalments, or,  if  not,  are  let  to  them  at  about  8s.  a 
year. 

I  think  that  more  Avork  Avill  come  to  be  done  by 
poAver  looms,  but  so  fine  a  skin  (polish)  cannot  be 
]nit  on  by  them  as  Avhere  the  hand  loom  is  used,  and 
the  Aveaver  keeps  smoothing  the  surface  ;  and  also 
inferior  and  cheaper  material  can  be  Avorked  on  hand 
looms.  PoAvcr  looms  require  good  material  ;  if  it  is 
not  good  the  stoppages  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the 
thread  are  so  frequent  as  to  take  aAvay  the  advantage 
of  the  poAA^er.  On  the  Avhole  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  profit  in  the  tAvo  Avays,  except  that  as  a 
power  loom  Avill  do  two  Avebs  Avhere  a  hand-loom  can 
do  one,  money  is  turned  tA\  ice  instead  of  only  once  in 
the  same  time. 

The  great  difficulty  Avith  a  hand-loom  manufac- 
turer is  the  not  getting  his  Avebs  returned,  because 
most  weavers  Aveavo  for  foui"  or  five  different  offices, 
and  so  keep  back  the  Avork  of  one  to  do  some  for 
another.  Often  the  Avebs  cannot  be  got  back  without 
process.  I  liaA"e  Avebs  out  now  that  have  been  out 
12  mouths,  but  Avhat  good  should  I  get  by  such 
measures  ?  So  it  is  best  to  save  trouble  and  expense. 
I  have  been  speaking  of  not  only  this  place  but  the 
district  for  some  miles  round. 
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Hand-loom 
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Ireland. 
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4.  The RetJ. Charles Alexander,v&Q,tov  o^Vovt&diOyvvL. 
■ — [Gives  the  same  general  account  as  Nos.  3  and  5). 
There  are  looms  in  almost  every  cottage  here.  Chil- 
dren generally  work  very  hard  for  their  parents,  and 
I  have  seen  lights  in  the  work-rooms  very  late,  e.g.,  12 

  and  1  at  night.    Childi^en  begin  to  vs^ind  at,  I  should 

Mr.  J.  E.White,  say,  from  6  to  8  years  old,  and  to  work  at  looms  at 

 from  10  to  12.    Besides  this,  girls  have  to  fetch  the 

e.  yarn  from  the  different  offices,  which,  in  Avet  weather 

especially,  is  heavy  and  unsuitable  work  for  them. 
The  children,  the  little  girls  in  particular,  are  very 
much  cut  up  by  the  work,  particularly  from  Avorking 
on  the  mud  floors  with  their  feet  in  the  damp  treadle 
holes. 

But  one  great  mischief  of  the  Avork  is  that  none 


but  the  very  youngest  children,  almost  infants,  can  be 
kept  at  school.  Few,  I  should  say  are  over  10.  I 
know  of  scarcely  any  school  where  they  get  up  to  the 
first-class  grade.  Those  who  do  come  are  on  and  off 
and  very  irregular.  It  is  only  the  children  of  the  richer 
farmers  who  can  be  said  to  stay.  The  children 
become  very  independent  from  Avorking  so  early,  and 
if  fault  is  found  Avith  them  will  often  hire  a  loom  and 
work  away  from  home.  It  was  very  much  the  custom 
for  farmers  to  be  a  kind  of  manufacturers  also,  en- 
gaging hands  to  do  their  farm  work,  with  a  stipulation 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  year  they  should  Avork  at 
looms  for  them,  but  this  is  much  gone  out.  The  looms 
are  sometimes  let  by  the  manufacturei',  sometimes  '  - 
bought  by  the  weavers. 


5.  Alexander  Bradon,  M.D.,  and  M.R.C.S.,  &c., 
medical  officer  of  the  Portadown  Dispensary. — For 
more  than  30  years  I  have  been  the  official  medical 
attendant  of  the  poor  in  this  district,  Avhich  com- 
prises a  population  of,  I  believe,  full  16,000  per- 
sons, more  than  half  of  whom  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  There  are  three  steam 
factories  here,  but  with  this  exception  the  employ- 
ment of  nearly  all  the  working  classes  is  weaving 
linen  on  hand  looms  ;  Avhich  is  carried  on  in  winter 
even  by  the  fi^milies  of  fiirmers  and  those  who  at  other 
seasons  are  engaged  on  the  laud.  I  believe  that  no 
country  district  in  the  kingdom  is  so  largely  engaged 
in  hand  loom  weaving  as  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. My  experience  decidedly  is  that  the  occupation 
as  carried  on  tends  to  depress  the  health  and  to 
produce  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints,  consumption, 
and  other  complaints.  Many  persons  cannot  continue 
the  employment,  and  I  am  often  obliged  to  tell  people 
to  give  it  up.  The  prevalence  of  some  of  the  diseases 
is  attributable  no  doubt  in  part  to  poverty  and  the 
want  of  proper  food  and  care,  but,  I  think,  only  in 
part.  I  was  formerly  in  an  entirely  agricultural 
district  where  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes 
were  less  than  they  are  here.  Apart  from  the  habits 
of  life  and  employment  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  district  itself  calculated  to  make  consumption 
common.  It  is  not  so  amongst  those  who  are  better 
off  and  can  take  more  care  of  themselves.  The  neigh- 
bourhood, though  low,  is  in  itself  wholesome,  I  should 
say,  and  there  are  some  very  long-lived  people  in  it. 
The  health  of  females  suffers  most  ;  their  system  is  in 
itself  weaker  and  less  able  to  Avithstand  injurious 
influences,  but  I  have  particularly  noticed  one  effect 
of  weaving  to  be  an  interruption  of  the  functions 
natural  to  their  sex  ;  and  this  when  it  happens  is  a 
first  step  towards  undermining  their  constitutions. 
The  women  of  this  neighbourhood  feel  that  the  work 
is  bad  for  them  and  express  themselves  so.  Their 
habit  of  living  so  much  upon  tea  is  also  bad  for  them  ; 
more  vegetable  food  would  answer  much  better.  Nor  do 
weavers  ever  run  to  flesh  as  agriculturists  sometimes 
will  :  indeed  you  hardly  ever  see  a  Aveaver  fat  or 
muscular.  One  inconvenience  from  which  they  very 
frequently  suffer  is  swellings  and  breakings  out  on  the 
legs,  resulting  from  the  coldness  of  the  limbs  consequent 
upon  long  continued  sitting,  often  increased  by  the 
dampness  of  the  floors,  which  spreads  a  general  feeling 


of  dampness  over  the  legs.  Water  very  often  rises 
and  stands  in  the  treadle  holes  beneath  their  feet. 
When  I  ask  what  has  caused  such  and  such  symptoms, 
it  is  a  common  answer,  "  Indeed,  Sir,  it's  sitting  over 
"  a  damp  treadle-hole."  Though  a  damp  air  is  of  course 
bad  for  their  health,  the  yarn  does  not  snap  so  much 
in  it,  and  they  say  that  they  can  make  better  work  and 
please  the  manufacturer  better,  so  they  are  less  anxious 
to  avoid  it.  The  country  here  is  very  flat,  and  till 
an  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  river  and  large  neigh- 
bouring lake  (Lough Neagh),  some  few  years  ago,  Avas 
so  little  above  the  level  of  this  and  the  river  that  in 
the  winter  months  flats  of  several  square  miles  were 
under  Avater,  which  is  noAV  scarcely  eA'er  the  case. 
I  was  consulted  as  to  my  opinion  before  the  drainage 
and  as  to  my  experience  a  couple  of  years  after  it,  when 
on  looking  at  my  books  I  found  that  the  yearly  fever 
cases  were  reduced  to  about  a-third,  and  this  reduction 
seems  permanent  and  likely  to  be  so. 

Children  are  employed  at  winding,  but  not  under 
9  years  of  age,  I  think,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
are  put  to  the  loom.  There  are  very  few  cases  of 
spinal  disease  ;  if  it  were  often  caused  by  the  winding 
position  it  must  have  attracted  my  notice,  which  it 
has  not.  Probably  their  position  is  not  retained 
constantly  enough  to  produce  any  effect  of  this  kind. 
I  should  say,  too,  that  children  are  not  kept  at  the 
looms  for  very  long  hours,  but  others,  including 
growing  up  young  women,  are  often  most  diligent, 
and  work  much  at  night.  When  I  am  out  I  have 
often  seen  lights  in  the  workplaces  at  4  o'clock  in  a 
winter  morning,  and  these  same  people  will  work  on 
till  11  and  12  at  night. 

It  is  not  only  at  home  that  young  people  work. 
They  will  often  leave  their  father  and  mother  and 
work  and  "  diet,"  i.e.,  board  and  live,  with  some  other 
person.  This  particular  district  did  a  great  American 
trade,  and  has  suffered  accordingly  ;  men  tell  me  that 
they  cannot  now  make  more  than  \s.  or  \s.  2d.  a  day, 
though  formerly  families  made  between  them  from  25s. 
to  21.  a  week.  So  much  Avork  is  now  done  so  cheaply 
in  the  factories,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  will  be. 
This,  hoAvever,  will,  I  think,  be  rather  an  injury  than 
a  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  workers,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  followed  here,  where  young  boys  and 
girls  have  to  work  three  hours  before  breakfast, 
leaving'  home  unfed  and  ill  clad,  as  they  are,  so  early 
on  cold  mornings. 


LOUGHGALL. 

Loughgall.        6.  This  place,  a  few  miles  from  Armagh,  and  called,  I  was  told,  "  the  Garden  of  Ireland,"  probably 

  gives  a  favourable  specimen  of  an  Irish  country  weaving  district.   The  village  has  a  general  appearance 

of  comfort,  and  the  refreshment  rooms,  provided,  I  was  told,  by  the  owner  of  the  principal  estate  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  classes,  seem  to  show  that  their  welfare  is  studied.  The  reputed  weaver's  day,  too, 
seems  shorter  than  elsewhere.  But  the  details  which  I  obtained  in  visiting  weavers'  houses,  both  in 
the  village  and  outlying,  show  that  both  the  hours  of  work  and  the  ages  at  which  it  is  begun  are 
frequently  less  favourable  to  the  young  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  statement  No.  11  ;  which 
indeed  is  only  what  I  have  usually  found  in  comparing  general  opinions  expressed  by  persons  in 
respectable  positions  with  the  facts  ascertained  on  more  minute  inquiry  from  the  workers. 

7.  Amelia  Cairns. — My  son  and  daughter  here,  now  be,  and  have  no  stated  hours.  They  begin  work  at 
17  and  19,  began  weaving  when  about  10.  Indeed  about  6  a.m.  in  summer,  and  lose  no  time,  and  leav'e 
they  are  up  much  later  at  night  than  they  ought  to     off  at  6,  7,  or  8  p.m.,  sometimes  at  11  or  12,  and 
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many  a  time,  if  there  is  necessity,  work  all  night  ; 
but  they  have  not  kept  so  close  to  it  this  half  year 
back,  as  wages  are  higher,  and  they  can  afford  to  spare 
more  time.  In  winter  they  would  have  to  sit  till  9, 
which  is  the  proper  time,  but  many  a  time,  even  last 
winter,  my  daughter  was  at  work  till  10  or  11,  in  fact 
had  to  sit  just  till  the  work  was  finished.  I  wind  for 
them.  At  one  time  they  went  to  a  manufacturer's  to 
wind  the  warp  for  him. 

There  are  plenty  of  poor  children  here  who  have 
to  begin  winding  at  between  6  and  7  years  old  as 


mine  had,  and  to  work  at  it  all  day,  as  they  cannot  Hand-loom 

be  spared  ;  they  may  perhaps  get  a  run,  but  if  they  Weaving  and 

do,  it  throws  the  weaver  behind.    An  older  winder  Hosiery, 

might  get  a  little  before  hand.  .  One  loom  is  enough  Ireland 
for  one  to  wind  for  for  a  constancy.      I  had  a  little 

one,  only  6  years  old,  that  could  not  sit  on  the  stool,  Loughgall. 

but  had  to  stand  to  reach  the  wheel.    At  whatever  J  E.White. 

time  the  weaver  had  done  the  winder  would  have   — 

done  too,  but  could  not  give  over  before.    You  heard  e. 
no  complaint  from  them.    They  might  say  that  they 
were  tired,  but  you  were  obliged  to  keep  them  to  it. 


8.  Jane  Fay,  hand-loom  weaver. — My  boy  John,  him.  For  my  work  it  would  take  a  child  of  8  or  a 
now  6  years  and  2  months  old  has  just  begun  winding  woman  as  long  to  wind  for  me  as  me  to  weave.  In  a 
for  me.  Children  do  begin  at  about  6  years  old.  He  day  of  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  I  could  make  Is.  %d. 
is  lazy  now,  but  by  when  he  is  8  he  will  be  able  to  keep  now. 

me  going  entirely,  and  when  he  can  I  shall  make 

9.  The  boy  above-named  was  not  actually  winding  when  I  entered,  but  at  my  request  he  went  to 
the  wheel  and  wound  a  "  pirn "  with  speed  and  fairly  even.  In  a  small  farm-house,  a  girl  of  13 
weaves,  and  her  sister  aged  7  winds  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  In  several  houses  the  looms  were 
in  bed  rooms,  and  one  room,  in  which  a  women  was  weaving  and  another  winding,  had  three  beds 
in  it.  . 


10.  William  Gm/ia?w,  hand-loom  weaver. — Most  of 
the  weavers  here  work  about  12  hours  a  day,  and  those 
who  work  longest,  14.  I  could  find  them  weaving  at 
10  years  old  at  the  present  time,  girls  and  boys  both. 
The  web  is  easier  done  than  it  was,  and  they  can 
learn  in  a  month  ;  formerly  it  was  much  longer.  Chil- 
dren work  the  same  day  as  the  rest.  For  myself  it  is 
just  on  and  off  for  meals  as  hard  as  I  can,  but  the 
younger  ones  get  perhaps  half  an  hour  twice  in  the 
day.  Some  girls  will  work  on  till  1 1  at  night,  and 
lose  time  and  have  to  pull  it  up,  and  for  dress  they 
will  work  harder  than  the  men. 

My  boy  there,  now  10,  has  wound  for  me  for  two 
years.  It  takes  him  close  work  all  day  to  keep  up 
with  me,  and  I  cannot  say  he  is  off  at  all,  except  just 
for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  perhaps  to  carry  a  can 
of  water.  If  he  is  away  at  all  I  have  to  wind  for 
myself.  I  have  seen  them  winding  as  young  as  7, 
but  it  is  too  much  for  them.  They  have  to  stand  the 
whole  blessed  day  because  they  cannot  reach  sitting. 


There  is  plenty  of  the  little  ones  that  swells  in  the 
legs  from  the  constant  standing.  The  yarn  cuts  their 
fingers  in  passing  quickly  over  them. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  tiring  work,  weaving.  You're 
all  go,  not  a  bone  of  your  body  as  is  not.  I  could 
wring  my  shirt  out  if  I've  been  any  way  to  call  weav- 
ing. I  have  often  seen  them  having  a  pain  in  the 
shoulder.  I  have  one  which  came  upon  me  when  a 
boy.  I  am  certain  that  I  was  not  more  than  11 
when  I  began.  It  is  not  rheumatism,  but  pain  from 
heavy  weaving.  It  has  never  really  left  me,  though 
I  have  been  at  out-door  work  for  15  or  16  years, 
and  only  lately  returned  to  weaving  as  my  wife  is  ill 
and  cannot  mind  the  children.  It  would  take  heavy 
work  for  me  to  make  8rf.  a  day,  though  I  could  make 
two  and  a  half  loose  webs  like  this,  i.e.,  200  yards,  in  a 
week. 

My  boy  who  winds  has  not  been  at  school  ever  and 
does  not  go  on  Sunday,  but  I  will  fit  him  out  for  it  if 
I  can. 


11.  Mr.  W.  Hallagan. — I  have  been  bailiff  of  a 
large  estate  here  for  35  years,  and  am  engaged  in 
the  same  way  for  other  properties  spreading  over  the 
country  for  five  miles  round  and  in  some  directions 
much  farther,  and  have  a  large  farm  of  my  own.  I 
also  collect  the  rates  for  three  divisions  of  the  Armagh 
Union.  I  am  thus  probably  better  acquainted  with 
the  district  than  any  man  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hand-loom  weaving  of  coarse  linen  is  carried  -on 
over  the  whole  district,  as  well  in  the  scattered  farms 
and  cottages  as  in  the  villages.  There  are  just  one, 
two,  or  three  looms  in  a  house,  at  most  four,  which 
are  either  in  a  dwelling  room  or  a  shop  set  apart  foi- 
the  purpose,  but  there  are  no  larger  shops.  The  rent 
of  a  cottage  with  one  or  two  looms,  kitchen,  sleep- 
ing room,  and  garden  is  from  30s.  to  21.  a  year. 
A  good  usable  loom  can  be  bought  for  1/..  and  one  was 
sold  the  other  day  for  12s.  at  a  private  sale.  The 
work  instead  of  diminishing  has  increased  of  late 
owing  to  the  dearness  of  cotton  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  wages  in  linen  weaving.  Some  employers 
carry  on  business  both  as  farmers  and  manufacturers 
and  some  also  keep  shops.  The  weavers  are  paid  not 
only  in  money  but  also  in  flour,  meal,  and  such  other 
necessaries  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of  for  their 
house,  e.g.,  tea,  sugar,  grocery,  drapery,  &c.  If  a 
cottager  is  strong  he  owns  his  looms  himself ;  if  not, 
he  is  supplied  with  them  by  the  manufacturer  at  a  rent 
of  6s.  or  7s.  a  year  each.  One  manufacturer  has  300 
looms  scattered  over  the  district  in  this  way. 

More  girls  than  boys  weave,  because  boys  are  of 
more  use  out  of  doors.  They  begin  nicely  at  from 
12  to  14  years  of  age,  but  neither  are  fit  for  the  work 
before  that.    Some  however  begin  as  young  as  10. 

E 


Children  or  infirm  people  do  the  winding,  or  if 
there  are  none  in  the  family,  boys  or  girls  ai-e  got  from 
the  workhouse  for  the  purpose,  and  are  in  such  re- 
quest that  many  farmers  who  apply  for  them  there 
cannot  get  them.  They  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
workhouse  till  12  years  old,  as  they  are  kept  at  school 
till  then.  They  have  a  suit  of  clothes  given  them  at 
leaving  the  workhouse,  and  are  fed  and  boarded  where 
they  live,  and  paid  8s.  or  10s.  a  quarter,  Avhich  is  about 
the  regular  fee.  Other  children  begin  to  wind  at 
eight  years  old.  The  winders  cannot  get  before  the 
looms,  and  it  requires  them  to  be  very  attentive  to 
keep  close  up  with  them. 

Weavers  begin  in  summer  at  about  6  a.m.,  or  some, 
who  are  greedy  or  have  large  families,  at  5,  and  work 
till  evening,  say  6  ;  and  in  winter  work  from  8  a.m: 
till  9  or  10  p.m.    They  do  not  work  long  days  here. 

There,  are  great  opportunities  of  schooling  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  children, 
but  of  course  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wind  they 
cannot  go  to  day  school,  though  they  go  on  Sunday. 

All  the  linen  weaving  districts  are  very  prosperous 
now,  and  people  can  live  much  more  comfortably  b}' 
weaving  than  by  small  farming.  It  was  usual  for 
weavers  to  go  out  to  work  in  summer,  but  now  even 
those  who  formerly  were  begging  for  labour  cannot 
be  flattered  out.  Men  are  very  scarce  and  cannot  be 
got  for  public  works  such  as  road  cutting,  &c.,  under 
8s.  or  9s.  a  week.  _  A  good  weaver  can  make  Is.  6d. 
a  day  and  a  woman  or  girl  as  much  as  a  man.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  not  more  than  half  that  amount 
could  be  earned.  I  know  of  no  distress  ;  people  ai-e 
not  leaving,  and  he  must  be  a  very  lazy  person  who 
is  in  want. 
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e. 


LURGAN. 

12.  Lurgan  is  a  thrivino-  town  about  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Belfast,  and  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
principal  hand-loom  weaving  districts  in  Ireland.  This  district  is  the  seat  of  the  cambric  manufacture 
embracing,  as  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  engaged  in  it,  "  nearly  all,  or 
"  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  entire  manufacture  of  that  fabric,"  and  other  fabrics,  such  as  damasks  and 
diapers,  are  also  made.  The  s-mall  looms  in  use  for  nuich  of  the  work  are  of  course  more  suited  for 
children,  and  they  are  employed  in  weaving  at  an  early  age.  By  the  kind  arrangement  of  Mr.  J. 
Hancock,  a  magistrate,  of  Lurgan,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  his  assistance  in  this  and  other 
ways,  several  gentlemen  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  linen  manuf\icture  of  the  district,  includino- 
two  of  the  principal  manufacturers,  Mr.  John  Henning  and  Mr.  Watson,  to  both  of  whom  I  had  been 
previously  introduced,  met  me  in  Lurgan  on  the  19th  of  May  (1864)  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from 
me  the  objects  of  this  inquiry  and  imparting  to  me  such  information  as  might  be  in  their  power.  The 
results  of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  are  contained  in  the  subjoined  statement  (No.  13)  drawn  up  from 
minutes  read  over  by  me  at  the  time  to  the  gentlemen  present  and  approved  of  by  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  embodying  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  experience.  Of  course  the  details 
were  supplied  some  by  one  person,  some  by  another,  but  if  any  statement  was  made  as  to  which  any 
gentleman  appeared  to  entertain  a  doubt,  the  point  was  discussed,  and  the  general  conclusion  taken. 
I  should  add  that  I  afterwards  returned  the  statement  ^vhe^n  fully  written  out,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  paragraph,  to  Mr.  .J.  Hennhig,  with  a  request  that  he  would  point  out  any  correction 
which  he  might  consider  necessary,  and  would  submit  the  paper  to  any  other  of  the  gentlemen  from 
whom  the  information  was  obtained,  if  he  thought  desirable  or  had  opportunity.  In  a  letter,  a  part  of 
which  is  given  in  No.  14,  he  stated  that  he  thought  that  the  figure  which  I  had  put  for  the  ratio  of 
hand-loom  to  power-looni  workers  was  much  too  low,  and  I  have  therefore  substituted  a  general  expres- 
sion and  given  his  figures  separately.  He  adds  that  a  statement  as  to  a  late  rise  of  wages,  which 
I  have  now  omitted  as  unimportant,  did  not  appear  correct.  These  are  the  only  exceptions  to  Avhich 
his  letter  refers,  but  as  it  enters  somewhat  into  detail,  it  is  convenient  to  merely  point  out  the 
exceptions  as  aboye  and  give  the  remainder  only  of  the  letter. 


13.  Statement  hij  Manufacturers  of  Lurgan. — 
The  district  of  which  Lurgan  is  the  centre  extends 
over  the  coimtry  for  eight  or  nine  miles  round.  la 
this  district  the  number  of  persons  employed  on 
haud-looms  is  several  times  larger  than  that  of  those 
employed  on  power-looms.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  in  the  com'se  of  time  hand-looms  will  be  super- 
seded here  by  power,  but  hand-loom  weaving  will 
form  a  considerable  employment  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  particularly  in  this  district,  in  which  the 
work  is  of  a  kind  moi'e  suited  for  tlie  young  than  in 
any  other.  As  their  labour  is  of  course  cheaper,  power 
cannot  compete  with  the  same  advantage  as  in  other 
kinds  of  work  in  Avhich  more  skill  and  strength  arc 
required.  There  are  also  certain  kinds  of  Avork,  such 
as  damask  and  some  very  fine  fabrics,  to  tlie  manu- 
facture of  which  power  has  not  yet  been  as  well 
adapted  as  the  har.d-loom  is.  Hand-looms  also  are 
better  suited  for  working  up  materials  not  strong 
enough  to  be  worked  with  advantage  by  power. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  district  has  now  become  of  a 
kind  even  more  suited  for  the  young  than  it  Avas,  and 
consequently  children  are  employed  in  weaving  at  a 
younger  age. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  the  work  is  of  a 
kind  on  which  the  young  are  not  employed  at  all,  the 
looms  are  entirely  in  the  cottages  of  the  weavers,  and, 
as  a  general  I'ule,  belong  to  them,  and  are  worked  by 
their  families.  A  loom  of  the  common  kind  can  be 
bought  for  from  15s.  or  a  guinea  up  to,  if  new,  some- 
thing over  21.  Several  hand-loom  factories  or  shops 
were  tried  some  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  trouble 
of  inspection,  or  some  other  reason,  were  not  found 
to  answer,  and  have  been  given  up,  so  that  the  prac- 
tice is  not  likely  to  be  revived. 

Children  on  the  average  begin  to  work  at  the  looms 
at  11*  years  old,  birt  some  begin  younger,  as  at  10  and 
9,  and  even  at  8  has  been  known.  They  are  not, 
however,  properly  fit  before  12.  They  begin  to  wind 
on  the  average  at  8  years  old,  but  some  begin  at  6  and 
7.  One  Avinder  can  Avind  for  say  two  looms,  but  this 
depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  materials.  Some 
AveaA-ers  do  their  own  winding.  The  age  at  which  a 
child  goes  to  the  loom  depends  a  great  deal  upon  how 
soon  he  or  she  can  be  spared  from  the  Avinding,  OAving 
to  the  coming  up  of  other  children,  &c. 

The  usual  AA^eaver's  day  is  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m. 
in  summer,  and  from  8  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.  in 


Avinter.  At  odd  times,  peril aps  once  a  Aveek,  it  is 
longer.  They  Avill  be  off  the  loom  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  day  for  meals,  &c.  Generally  as  wages 
sink  the  hours  of  work  are  lengthened,  so  as  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  In  a  bad  time,  such,  for  mstance, 
as  there  was  two  years  ago,  the  looms  are  kept  going 
all  the  24  hours  round  by  means  of  relays.  The 
division  of  the  hours  Avould  depend  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Avorkers.  At  some  other  times,  too, 
such  as  before  rent  is  due,  or  when  money  is  much 
heeded  for  any  purpose,  this  double  Aveaving  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Aveavers  taking  in  work 
from  more  than  one  manufacturer  at  a  time.  It 
should  be  counteracted  as  far  as  possible  by  manu- 
facturers taking  care  that  the  Aveaver  Avhom  they 
employ  is  not  taking  Avork  for  any  one  else  at  the 
same  time. 

In  good  times  the  earnings  are  from  5s.  or  6s.  up 
to  125.  a  Aveek,  and  in  dull  times  doAvn  as  Ioav  as  3*. 
From  65.  to  8s.,  hoAvever,  are  fair  earnings  for  an 
adult.  At  many  kinds  of  work  intelligent  girls  can 
earn  as  much  as  men,  and  generally  speaking  most 
young  people  by  16,  and  some  by  14,  can  earn  as 
much  as  adults,  and  there  is  little  if  any  difference 
betAveen  the  earnings  of  females  and  males. 

Journeymen  go  to  board  in  a  stranger's  house  to 
Avork,  and  both  girls  and  boys  do  the  same,  though 
fcAver  of  the  former,  and  pay  a  small  Aveekly  sum  for 
their  board  and  looms.  Many  small  farmers  employ 
persons  on  Aveaving. 

In  addition  to  these  employments  there  are  Avithin 
a  radius  of  a  fcAv  miles  from  hero  some  thousands  of 
females  of  from  8  years  old  upwards  employed  in 
plain  seAving  and  stitching  the  linen  for  handker- 
chiefs, &c.  This  is  entirely  a  home  employment. 
It  is  not  so  confining  as  winding,  as  the  Avorkers  can 
come  out  and  sit  at  the  door  if  they  please.  Good 
Avorkers  can  make  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  Aveek  at  it,  and 
children,  say,  2s.  6d. 

In  some  cases  the  children  who  scav  work  at  it  all 
day,  but  it  is  more  general  for  them  to  go  to  school 
for  part  of  it,  and  some  of  those  Avho  wind  do  the 
same  ;  but  Avhen  any  go  to  the  loom  they  drop 
school. 

Manufacturers  employ  persons  in  their  warehouse 
or  premises  in  getting  up  linen,  and  in  examining 
and  folding  up  in_  lapping  rooms,  and  one  or  two 
miscellaneous  employments,  but  very  feAV  of  these 


*  One  manufacturer  thought  that  12  -was  the  more  usual  age  for  going  to  a  loom,  another  10,  hut  the  more  general  opinion 
appeared  to  he  in  faA'our  of  11. — J,  E.  W.  , 
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persons  are  under  18  years  of  age,  and  none  under  13. 
This  list  of  30  persons  so  employed  by  one  linen 
manufacturer  here  \_list  handed  in]  gives  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  usual  proportion  and  ages  of  males  and 
females,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  occupation  in 
places  of  a  like  kind.  It  is  as  follows  : — In  tlie  wash- 
house,  2  adult  females  ;  in  the  smoothing  room,  9 
females,  tlie  youngest  of  them  17,  and  most  under 
25  ;  in  the  lapping  room,  7  females,  of  about  the 
same  ages,  but  one  only  14  ;  and  an  adult  female 
winder.  Tlie  remainder  are  males  engaged  in  warp- 
ing, lapping,  and  iu  the  offices,  including  three 
apprentices  and  a  carpenter's  boy,  tlie  remainder  all 
adults. 

Ballymona,  about  30  miles  north-west  of  Belfast, 
is  one  of  the  largest  linen  markets  in  Ireland,  and  is 
the  centre  of  another  great  hand-loom  weaving  dis- 
trict, in  which,  though  the  character  of  the  linen 
made  is  different  from  that  of  the  Lurgan  district, 
the  system  of  the  em])loyment  as  to  work-places, 
hours,  &c.,  is  i)recisely  the  same. 


1 4.  Extract  from  a  Letter from  Mr.  J.  Henning  relating 
to  the  preceding  statement. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  less 
than  ,50  {i.e.  employed  by  hand-looms)  to  1  (i.e.  em- 
ployed by  power  looms)  within  the  district, '[I  had 
written  "  5  to  1."— J.  E.  W.],  there  being  two  power 
loom  factories  Avithin  the  area,  and  these  do  not 
employ  more  than  450  hands  in  connexion  Avith 
weaving  by  power  through  all  the  processes  of  the 
manufacture."  [Here  follows  the  exception  as  to 
fluctuation  of  wages,  and  in  some  kinds  he  men- 
tions actual  or  probable  increase. — J.  E.  W.] — "  I 
have  shown  your  paper  (which  I  have  carefully 
read  over)  to  Mr.  Hancock  and  some  other  friends 
conversant  with  the  subject,  and  I  now  feel  con- 
fident that  with  the  few  suggestions  I  have  oiFered 
you  may  submit  your  report  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence as  being  truthful  even  to  details." 

"I  am,  &c. 

"  J.  Edward  White,  Esq."       "  John  Henning." 
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WARINGSTOWN. 


[ln_  this  village,  which  is  near  Lurgan,  I  AVaringstown. 

visited  also  the  warehouse  premises  of  Mr.  J.   

Henning  and  found  the  employment  carried 
on  just  as  described  in  the  statement  No.  13. 
With  the  exception  of  the  washing  and 
smoothing,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  English  hosiery  warehouses.] 


15.  Andrew  3Ioir,  age  16. — Weave  in  a  house  shop 
from  6  a.m.  till  dark  in  summer,  and  from  7  or  8  a.m. 
till  about  9  p.m.  in  winter  ;  am  off'  about  2  hours  in  the 
day  for  meals,  &c.  Sometimes  we  arc  much  later 
when  in  a  hurry  for  office  days,  e.g.,  till  12  p.m.  or 
all  night.  Do  not  work  late  like  this  more  than  two 
or  three  nights  in  a  week.  Earn  about  5*.  a  Aveek, 
which  is  about  the  average  at  this  kind  of  work,  viz., 
cambric  handerchiefs. 

■  DROMORE. 

1 G.  Dromore  is  a  small  town  about  8  miles  or  so  from  Lurgan,  towards  the  east.  The  girls  spoken  of 
(Nos.  17  and  18)  were  sitting  with  their  mothers  on  the  ground  at  the  door  of  their  homes,  hemstitching  " 
pocket  handkerchiefs.  Girls  and  women  are  constantly  seen  so  employed,  either  withinside  or  at  the  door, 
in  passing  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  Lurgan,  and  in  the  country  for  some  miles  round.  The  girl  first 
mentioned  was  a  pale  young  child,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  a  manufacturer,  who  was  with 
me,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  with  the  appearance  of  only  a  child  of  5  ;  but  the  mother  assured  us  that  she 
was  over  7,  so  that  her  appearance  may  have  been  owing  to  her  being  stunted  or  deformed.  From  the 
quickness  with  which  she  was  sewing  the  same  work,  indeed  part  of  the  same  handkerchief,  as  her 
mother,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  a  practised  worker. 

17.  Margaret  Bullock. — My  little  girl  here,  now  7     8  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night,  never  more  than  an 


Dromore. 


years  old,  has  sewed  for  two  years.  She  begins  at 
8  in  the  morning  and  leaves  off  at  7  in  the  evening, 
and  can  do  three  handkerchiefs  in  a  day,  but  she  is  on 
and  off.    She  is  a  wee  little  delicate  thing. 

18.  Mary  M^ Anally. — Rebecca,  here,  my  child, 
now  11,  has  sewed  for  three  years.    She  sbavs  from 


hour  later  than  that.  She  can  sew  four  handkerchiefs 
in  a  day,  which  earns  M.,  as  they  are  9d.  a  dozen. 
Another  of  them,  now  9,  has  only  just  begun.  My 
children  don't  go  to  school,  and  none  of  them  can 
read. 


NEWTOWNARDS. 


19.  Rev.  J.  G.  Pooler,  incumbent  of  Newtownards. 
— Hand-loom  weaving  of  woollen  and  of  coloured 
cotton,  but  not  of  linen,  is  the  staple  employment  of 
this  town,  which  has  a  population  of  nearly  10,000.  [It 
is  about  14  miles  east  or  south-east  of  Belfast. — J.  E.  W.] 
There  are  no  factories  or  large  shops,  three  or  four 
being  the  largest  number  of  looms  to  be  found  in  any 
one  place.  They  are  usually  in  the  dwelling  house, 
the  shop  as  they  call  it,  in  which  the  v/eavers  Avork, 
forming  part  of  the  house.  Sometimes  the  Aveaver  lets 
a  loom,  should  he  have  one  unoccupied,  to  others 
who  have  none,  or  who  prefer  the  independence  of 
Avorking  away  from  home,  as  young  people  sometimes 
do.  A  range  of  such  houses,  each  Avith  a  loom  shop, 
has  been  lately  built  here  by  the  agent  of  a  manu- 
facturer. The  number  of  AA*eaA"ers  remains  as  large  as 
it  Avas,  but  they  earn  less. 

As  a  class  Aveavers  are  very  improvident  and  Avork 
irregularly  ; — it  may  be  said  that  they  make  about 
four  days  in  a  week.  They  do  little  on  Monday 
beyond  getting  out  the  yarn,  and  but  little  after 
Saturday  morning,  when  they  usually  take  their  Avork 
in.  Some  indeed  make  up  time  by  working  all  hours, 
so  to  say.  I  have  seen  lights  in  Aveavers'  work-rooms 
at  any  hour  througli  the  night  up  till  daylight  again  ; 
but  this  Avould  probably  be  men  only.  When  children 
begin  to  Avork  at  the  looms  they  work  short  days  at 

E  e 


first.    I  hear  the  parents  speak  of  this.    The  younger  NeA^ftoAvnards. 

children  wind  pirns  till  they  are  fit  to  Avork  at  the   

looms.  The  system  of  Avork  Avas  just  the  same  in 
tAvo  other  parishes  in  Avhich  I  was  engaged  ;  one  a 
small  village  near  here,  the  other  Hillsborough,  an 
important  village  in  a  great  hand  loom  Aveaving  district 
about  ten  miles  to  the  south  from  Belfast. 

The  AVork  interferes  a  good  deal  Avith  school  at- 
tendance, but  more  in  Avintcr  than  in  summer,  Avhen 
many  of  the  Aveavers  are  at  out  of  doors  Avork  and  so 
do  not  need  any  Avinding.  All  schools  in  the  jilace 
are,  I  believe,  in  much  tlie  same  condition  as  my 
OAvn  in  this  respect.  Fcav  children  stay  at  school  after 
the  age  of  13,  and  the  number  I'cgins  to  fall  off"  after 
the  ago  of  11.  Those  Avho  do  come  attend  very 
irregularly.  The  lists  at  my  schools  are  revised  every 
month,  the  names  of  those  Avho  have  not  attended  in 
the  previous  mouth  being  struck  off;  but  even  so,  out 
of,  say  104  girls  on  the  average,  only  85  attend, 
though,  after  due  alloAvance  for  sickness  and  othei- 
accidental  circumstances,  there  should  be  as  many 
as  95.  Out  of  114  boys  the  average  attendance  is 
not  more  than  80.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Sunday 
schools  very  fcAV  of  the  poorest  class  of  children  in  the 
place  Avoulc'  learn  to  read,  and  as  to  Avriting  I  should 
say  that  half  of  those  Avhom  I  marry  make  their 
mark, 
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Hand-loom 
Weaving  and 
Hosiery. 


BALBRIGGAN. 


Ireland. 
Balbriggan. 


20.  Mr.  H.  A.  Appleyard,  SacTsville  Street,  Dublin. 
— I,  am  a  hosiery  inannfacturer  at  Balbriggan.  The 
peculiarity  of  Balbriggan  hosiery  is  only  in  the 
material  used.   It  is  the  only  place  in  Ireland  in  which 

  any  hosiery  is  made,  at  least  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

Mr.  J.E.White.  There  are  about  100  frames  there,  chiefly  in  the  men's 

 cottages,  though  there  are  one  or  two  shops.    I  know 

^'  the  English  hosiery  districts,  and  the  work  here  is 

much  the  same.  The  usual  day  is  long,  viz.,  about 
14  hours  ;  but,  as  often  in  other  trades,  Mojiday  goes; 
perhaps  one  in  ten  is  at  work.  The  work  is  returned 
to  the  manufacturer  on  Saturday.  They  work  what 
hours  they  like,  all  night  if  they  please,  even  when  in 


a  shop,  as  they  do  in  mine.  At  stated  times,  as  before 
Christmas,  they  do  work  all  night.  When  they  do 
so  they  must  have  the  winders  up  too.  The  men's 
children  are  employed  at  this  and  seaming  from  7  or 
8  years  old. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hand-loom  weaving 
of  tabinets,  coach  linings,  &c.,  carried  on  in  Dublin, 
and  I  believe  much  on  the  same  plan. 

[I  received  also  from  the  incumbent  of  Bal- 
briggan a  short  account,  agreeing  as  far  as 
it  went,  with  the  above.] 


SCOTLAND. 


Scotland. 
Hawick. 


HAWICK. 

Me.  Wm.  Elliott's,  Hosiery  Manufacturer. 


21.  Mr,  James  Elliot  My  father  is  the  largest 

hand  frame  hosiery  manufacturer  in  Scotland.  We 
have  lately  brought  in  the  gi"eater  portion  of  our 
frames  from  houses  and  outshops  into  our  own  pre- 
mises, and  this  is  the  genei-al  tendency  here,  and  as  I 
understand  at  Dumfries  also.  There  are,  however, 
still  several  small  shops  in  this  town  with  only  six  or 
eight  frames  or  so,  but  few  frames  now  actually  in 
dwelling  rooms,  though  there  used  to  be  a  good 
many.  We  like  having  the  workers  all  together, 
because  we  can  keep  more  control  over  them  and 
keep  the  men  better  from  drinking  &c.  We  mean  to 
use  hand  frames,  because  we  see  no  advantage  in 
power,  and  machineiy  is  very  apt  to  get  out  of  order. 

In  our  workshops  the  hours  are  from  5  a.m.  till 
8  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from  6  a.m.  till  9  i^.m.  in 
winter,  and  till  2  p.m.  on  Saturday,  and  the  people 
please  themselves  as  to  meals,  and  may  perhaps  go 
out  two  or  three  hours.  Stocking  makers  like  to 
work  longer  hours  than  are  usual  among  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  town,  viz.,  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m. 
at  the  longest.  The  best  workers  work  steadily 
all  through  the  week,  but  to  do  this  they  must  be  very 
strong  men  and  they  get  very  high  wages.  Many, 
howevei',  work  much  less,  and  on  Monday  I  should 
think  that  al)out  half  the  stocking-makers  are  at 
woi'k.  None  are  females,  but  females  work  in  frames 
at  their  homes.  At  small  places  the  work  is  very 
irregular. 

The  only  children  who  work  here  are  winders,  but 
as  they  are  employed  by  the  stocking-makers  and 
come  and  go  very  irregularly  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  particulars  with  regard  to  them.  One  is  perhaps 
there  for  an  hour  or  so  and  not  back  again  for  a  week, 
if  at  all.  But,  taking  what  I  consider  a  proportionate 
number  for  the  frames  employed,  I  estimate  them  at 
51  males  and  ten  females,  of  ages  ranging  say  from 
11  to  13. 

The  females  in  the  warehouse  use  sewing  machines, 
mend  with  the  needle,  &c.,  and  are  from  14  or  15 
years  of  age  upwards,  most  of  them  grown  up. 

22.  John  Young,  Foreman  of  the  workshops. — The 
factory,  all  excej^t  two  small  shops,  has  been  built 
only  two  years  ;  before  this  the  frames  were  over  the 
town.  There  are  270  frames  and  41  winding  wheels 
in  it,  20  of  the  wheels  in  one  shop.  Females  are  not 
allowed  at  frames  in  these  shops,  but  in  houses  pro- 
bably about  half  are  females.  The  usual  age  here  for 
beginning  to  work  at  a  frame  is  from  12  to  14,  but 
there  are  children  who  begin  very  young,  many  as 
young  as  10,  but  none  younger  ;  they  come  on  very 
quickly,  so  as  to  do  regular  work. 

23.  Betsie  Sanderson,  age  (about  13?). — Three 
girls  forby  me  wind  in  this  shop,  and  about  6  boys 
too.  I  come  now  at  7  a.m.  breakfasting  first,  and 
leave  at  6  p.m.,  and  then  seam  at  home  till  about  9, 
and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  begin  seaming  at  6  a.m. 
Take  dinner  here  between  2  and  3.  Wind  for  father 
and  two  other  men  ;  don't  know  who  winds  for  them 


after  I  am  gone  in  the  evening.  The  two  men 
whiles  give  me  \s.  The  youngest  girl  who  winds  in 
here,  now  away,  who  is  about  8  years  old,  comes 
at  7  a.m.,  whiles  at  8,  and  winds  till  9^  a.m.  when  she 
goes  to  school  till  4  p.m.,  coming  here  however  at  her 
meal  time,  i.e.,  from  1  till  2.  She  comes  here  again 
about  5  or  6  p.m.  and  winds  till  the  shop  shuts.  The 
other  girls  go  to  school  and  wind  for  about  the 
same  times.  Last  winter  I  used  to  bide  with  them 
here  till  9  in  the  evening,  when  the  shop  shuts  then. 
Whiles  I  am  very  tired,  most  in  the  arm. 

24.  Colin  Rae,  age  11. — Wind  for  six  men.  Come 
now  between  6  and  7  a.m.  and  leave  at  8  p.m.;  in  winter 
come  at  6  a.m.  and  stay  till  9  p.m.  Am  away  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  twice  a  day  for  meals. 
Earn  between  3s.  and  As.  a  week.  Began  winding  at 
8  years  old  at  a  shop  where  thei'e  were  ten  frames  and 
just  me  and  another  callant  toAvind.  We  worked  the 
same  hours  as  here,  but  sometimes  stayed  till  10, 
as  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  Worked  the 
same  full  hours  when  I  first  began  there.  Wasna 
very  tired. 

Can  read  and  write  :  learned  when  I  was  a  little 
wee  callant. 

25.  Robert  Wilson,  age  11. — Have  wound  here  for 
three  years.  Wind  for  nae  man  but  father,  but  come 
at  6  a.m.  and  stay  till  8  p.m.,  and  in  winter  till  9. 
Wound  in  a  little  shop  when  going  7  ;  went  at  7  or 
8  a.m.  and  never  stayed  after  6  p.m.  and  went  at  2  to 
dinner. 

When  I  go  home  at  nicht  I  learn  some  lessons, 
and  read  the  Bible,  but  cannot  without  spelling. 

26.  Robert  Bell,  age  12. — Began  winding  for 
mother  at  home  five  years  ago,  and  went  to  a  shop 
when  about  10.  Wind  here  for  six  men.  Canna  go 
out  very  long ;  you  have  to  keep  them  in  yarn. 

27.  May  Bell,  age  7. — Wind  here  for  father.  Came 
this  morning  at  10  and  will  go  to  dinner  at  2  and 
come  back  again.  Will  be  here  in  the  forenoon  to- 
morrow, and  after  dinner  keep  the  bairns  ;  that's  the 
way. 

28.  David  Murray,  2ige  14. — At  a  frame  four  years. 
Work  (the  stated  15  hours).  Go  to  breakfast  from  9 
till  10  and  to  dinner  from  2  till  3  ;  they  come  to  the 
shop  with  some  tea  for  me.  Dinna  go  home  so  much 
of  a  Friday,  about  an  hour  altogether.  Whiles  some 
stops  here  all  day.  About  10s.  or  lis.  is  the  regular 
thing  for  me  to  get  in  a  week,  but  3s.  comes  off  for 
rent,  seaming,  &c.  (Reads.) 

29.  Thomas  Laidler,  grand-father  of  last  witness. — 
This  is  quite  a  proper  inquiry.  I  wish  you  would  take 
the  thing  up  and  make  us  woi'k  shorter  hours.  It  is 
a  wearisome  job,  there  is  so  much  sameness  in  it. 
There  is  nothing  regular  about  the  winders. 

[An  old  stocking-maker,  who  began  at  a  frame 
in  the  last  century,  viz.  1799,  wished  me  to 
state  this,  and  that  he  had  "  never  applied 
to  the  poor-house  for  one  halfpenny."] 
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Mr.  John  Laing's,  Hosiery  Manufacturer. 


30.  Mr.  John  Laing. — I  manufacture  hosiery  by 
power  and  have  also  some  hand  frames,  but  very  few 
boys  are  employed  in  connexion  with  these.  The  three 
youngest  are  winders  from  10  to  13  years  old.  At 
13  winders  usually  leave  and  go  into  trades.  At  the 
hand  frames  all  work  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m,  Avith 
no  special  time  for  meals.  No  hosiery  factory  has 
shorter  hours  than  these,  though  there  are  longer,  nor 
is  it  usual  to  have  any  fixed  amount  of  time  for  meals. 
The  children  must  work  as  long  as  the  men.  The 
sooner  there  is  a  special  hour  for  all  these  classes  of 
workers,  the  better.  If  they  were  fixed  for  the  boys 
the  men  would  no  doubt  conform  to  them  also.  I 
consider  that  10  hours  a  day  is  as  much  as  any  man 
can  work  properly. 

The  population  of  Hawick  is  about  12,000,  and  the 
working  classes  nearly  all  employed  in  the  hosiery 
and  tweed  manufactures.  The  hosiery  is  nearly  all 
woollen,  and  there  are  about  1,000  hand  frames  in  the 
town,  many  of  them  still  in  small  shops  or  the  stocking 
makers'  houses,  but  of  late  the  tendency  has  been 
to  take  them  into  large  shops  or  factories,  in  which 
the  greater  number  now  are.  The  larger  the  shop 
the  better,  as  it  must  be  under  some  system  and  the 
hours  therefore  more  regular.  In  the  small  shops  and 
houses  the  men  get  out  the  yarn  on  Monday,  do  but 
little  on  Tuesday,  and  work  late  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  nights  up  till  10,  11,  and  12  o'clock,  as  the 
work  must  be  ready  on  Saturday  in  time  to  get  the 
wages,  which  are  all  paid  by  2  o'clock.    Some  of 


the  seaming,  therefore,  which  the  men  get  done  by 
their  own  families  or  neighbours,  must  continue  at 
least  as  late  as  stocking  makers  work,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  children  begin  seaming  under  8  years  old 
here.  I  give  out  "  trimming,"  i.e.  needlework,  such 
as  sewing  on  bands,  buttons,  &c.,  usually  lo  about 
50  females,  every  afternoon  or  evening  to  be  bi'ought 
back  at  the  same  hour  next  day,  and  also  employ  a 
few  females,  all  grown  up  or  neai-ly  so,  on  my  pre- 
mises in  mending  and  finishing.  The  winding  is 
usually  done  in  the  larger  shops,  but  a  few  stocking 
makers  get  it  done  at  home.  All  wages  are  paid  at  a 
fixed  rate  according  to  a  scale  agreed  upon  between 
the  manufacturers  and  workers  of  Hawick,  and  even 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  seaming,  &c.,  is  fixed  at 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  stocking  makers'  wages. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicester- 
shire hosiery  districts.  The  system  of  work  here 
is  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect,  except  that 
the  intermediate  class  of  employers,  called  there 
bag  hosiers,  does  not  exist  in  Scotland,  but  the  stock- 
ing makers  work  directly  for  the  manufacturer,  which 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  workpeople. 

I  am  the  only  manufacturer  here  that  makes  fash- 
ioned, i.e.,  properly  shaped,  hosiery  by  power  to  any 
extent,*  though  one  firm  make  straight  hosiery  by 
power.  The  general  impression  of  other  manufac- 
turers, I  believe,  is  that  the  hosiery  of  this  place, 
which  is  nearly  all  woollen,  will  continue  to  be  made 
by  hand  frames. 


lland-loom 
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Hawick. 

Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


Messrs.  Nixon  and  M'Kie's,  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

31.  The  system  of  the  hand  frame  hosiery  manufacture  carried  on  by  this  firm  corresponds 
precisely  with  that  just  described,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  manufacturers 
in  the  town.  The  hours  of  the  females  in  the  warehouse  are  from  6  a,m.  till  6i  p.m.  and  till  on 
Saturday,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  and  the  women  get  away  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  12  also. 

32.  Mr.  M^Kie. — Our  shops  are  open  from  6  a.m. 
till  8  p.m.,  within  which  limits  the  men  make  their 
own  time.  They  were  open  till  9  p.m.,  but  the  men 
themselves  wished  it  altered  to  8,  which  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  We  never  had  females  at  work 
in  a  frame,  and  should  think  it  a  disgrace  to  do  so. 
The  frames  out  in  small  shops  generally  belong  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  a  rent  of  \s.  a  week  is  paid. 

I  am  satisfied  that  lambswool  hosiery,  the  kind 
chiefly  made  in  Hawick,  will  continue  to  be  made 
on  hand  frames  for  many  years  at  any  rate.  Power 
has  been  applied  pretty  successfully   to   silk  and 


merino  hosiery,  but  for  woollen  there  is  no  invention 
yet  equal  to  the  hand-frame  for  cheapness  and  good- 
ness of  work. 

In  Dumfries,  the  only  other  hosiery  district  in  Scot- 
laud  of  any  importance,  and  of  which  I  am  a  native, 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  as  regards  the  system  of 
work,  except  that  I  believe  more  trimming  is  done  in 
warehouses  and  therefore  more  females  employed  in 
them,  than  here. 

As  the  hosiery  manufacture  is,  I  think  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere  with  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  it  alone. 


33.  George  Shiel. — Stocking  maker  in  a  cottage  six 
frame  shop  (Waddle's)  and  have  worked  in  six  of  about 
the  same,  wliich  is  the  most  usual,  size.  In  small  shops 
generally  stocking  makers  work  in  summer  from  6  a.m. 
or  sometimes  5^  till  8  p.m.  and  in  winter  from  between 
7  and  8  a.m.  till  between  9  and  10  p.m.  Friday  we 
generally  work  till  10  p.m.  here.  Some  work  till  11, 
some  the  length  of  12,  and  I  have  known  some  work 
all  night,  as  I  have  done  myself,  but  it  was  my  own 


fault  for  not  getting  on  in  the  fore  part  of  the  week. 
I  weigh  in  on  Saturday  and  do  not  weigh  out  the 
yarn  till  Tuesday,  but  all  do  not  have  always  just 
the  same  days.  Have  generally  enough  left  to  serve 
for  Monday.  With  narrow  frames  you  like  to  wind 
your  own  yarn.  A  child  of  8  is  as  young  as  ever  I 
saw  winding  in  a  small  shop.  There  are  about  900 
hosiery  hand  frames  in  the  town  at  work  and  200  or 
300  not  at  work. 


34.  Isabella  Watts. — My  husband  is  a  stocking 
maker  from  Hinckley.  We  like  to  keep  the  seaming 
in  the  family  and  the  winding  the  same.  The  pay 
for  seaming  is  Id.  in  the  1*.  earned  by  the  stocking- 
maker.  If  he  likes  to  give  more  he  may.  Have 
seen  me  when  I  could  make  5*.  a  week  at  it.  The 
seaming  must  be  done  particularly,  and  if  it  is  not 
done  well  enough  it  is  put  back  to  you,  so  that  8  is 


as  quick  as  any  child  can  do  it  for  a  regular  thing. 
My  daughter,  16,  seams  after  she  comes  home  from 
work.  Can  tell  you  it  tries  my  poor  eyes  pretty 
well.  The  best  of  this  place  is  plenty  of  hard  work  ; 
it  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  makes  old  men  and  old 
women  before  their  time. 

[Lives  in  a  cellar  room.] 


Messrs.  Dickson  and  Laing's,  Woollen  Manufacturers. 


35.  3Ir.  Walter  Laing. — -We  manufacture  tweed 
by  hand-looms,  but  the  shops  stand  within  the  gates 
of  our  factory,  in  which  we  use  power  for  the  same 


purpose,  and  within  the  last  two  years  the  Factory 
Inspector  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  conse- 
quently the  hand-loom  department  fell  under  the 


*  It  is  represented  that  this  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  material  used,  merino  being  better  for  the  purpose  than  woollen.- 
J.  E.  W. 
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factory  reguhilions.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  case  with 
most  of  the  hand  loom  shops  in  the  town.  It  makes, 
however,  but  little  ditFerence.  The  weavers  are 
nearly  always  men,  the  town  having  generally  a  full 
supply  of  them  from  other  places  where  Avork  is  less 
Avell  paid,  without  any  need  of  training  apprentices, 
and  the  winding  being  done  by  machinery  or  by 
women  in  mills  ;  but,  though  men,  they  are  different 
in  habits  from  the  stocking  makers,  and  only  work 
about  the  factory  hours  unless  there  is  an  occasional 
press  of  business.  Till  that  time  children  were  em- 
l^loyed  by  the  men  to  "  give  in  webs,"  i.e.,  help  by 
handing  yarn  to  start  the  web,  which  made  perhaps 
three  or  four  hours  work  for  each  weaver  once  a 
week.  The  chief  woollen  district  is  about  Stirling 
and  Clackmannan,  where  there  are  many  looms  not  in 
factories. 

The  state  of  education  liere  is  much  below  what 
it  was,  and  there  is  not  so  good  a  moral  feeling. 
Formerly  any  person  not  sending  his  children  to 
school  was  thought  very  badly  of,  but  now  this  feel- 
ing, though  it  remains  more  in  the  country  districts 
round  here,  is  very  much  passing  away  in  the  town, 
where  I  should  think  that  half  now  are  not  educated. 
This  was  begun  in  the  first  instance,  I  think,  by  the 
numbers  of  strangers  imported  here,  who  Avere  less 
particular  on  the  point   than  the  original  Scotch 


population.  Children  have  been  so  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed  in  the  many  factories  here  as  half  timers, 
that  they  have  not  got  the  benefit  of  the  factory 
education.  The  cause  of  half-timers  not  having  been 
employed  is,  I  think,  merely  that  there  has  not  really 
been  any  great  demand  for  them.  So  much  that  was 
done  by  the  children  is  now  done  by  machinery.  It 
it  true  that  machinery  would  probably  have  improved 
in  any  case,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fac- 
tory Act  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  inventions  for 
saving  labour.  It  turned  the  attention  of  people  to 
these  points  at  the  time,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  schemes  which  wei'e  afterwards  taken  out. 

With  the  amount  of  machinery  now  being  brought 
into  use  there  will  be  still  greater  want  of  educated 
men  in  the  country  to  attend  to  it.  As  parents  are  so 
careless  of  their  children's  education,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  require  some  test  of 
education  as  a  condition  of  employment  at  all.  I 
think  that  the  Factory  Acts  should  be  extended  to 
all  employments.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not.  There  is  as  much  necessity  for  them  as 
regards  the  workers,  and  mills  are  more  healthy  than 
workshops  generally  are.  If,  however,  the  half-time 
age  were  fixed  at  12  instead  of  13,  it  would  be  very 
much  more  strictly  kept  to  than  it  is. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Laidler  &  Sons',  Manufacturers. 


36.  Mr.  Thomas  Laidler. — We  have  three  shops 
for  hand-loom  weavers  and  one  for  stocking  makers, 
distinct  from  our  power  factory,  as  well  as  employing 
some  frames  scattered  in  dwelling  houses  and  small 
shops.  We  are  concentrating  the  work  as  much  as 
possible  on  our  own  premises,  as  it  gives  us  more 
control  over  the  workers.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
it  would  be  good  to  extend  the  factory  rules  to  all 
factories  where  children  are  employed,  and  would  not 
impede  the  work.  It  is  highly  necessary  as  the 
hosiery  manufacture  is  carried  on  about  Nottingham 
and  Leicester.  We  find  no  harm  in  the  rules  at  all, 
and  think  tliat  they  give  quite  as  much  time  as 
children  ought  to  work.  I  think  that  things  could 
not  be  better  than  they  are  in  factories,  and  that  the 
Factory  Act  was  a  very  wise  arrangement. 

There  is  much  the  same  amount  of  hand-loom 
weaving  here  that  there  was,  notwithstanding  the 


increase  of  power  factories,  the  hand-looms  being 
useful  to  do  the  work  for  which  there  are  not  yet 
enough  factories.  But  my  opinion  is  that  hand-loom 
weaving  will  dwindle  away.  For  Aveaving  all  manu- 
facturers prefer  power  ;  but  hand  frames  for  hosiery 
will  remain,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  gain  in  using 
steam  to  make  the  change  pay. 

The  few  Aviuders  .are  employed  by  the  stocking 
makers  and  are  all  under  13.  We  have  ordered  the 
shop  to  be  shut  up  for  meals  at  the  same  hours  as  the 
mill,  and  I  believe  that  the  men  could  finish  their 
Avork  by  7  p.m.,  but  Ave  are  obliged  to  give  them  till 
8.  They  take  the  Mondays.  At  the  hand-looms 
children  help  the  Aveavers  for  three  hours  or  so  noAV 
and  then,  giving  in  the  yarn  to  the  weavers  to  draAV 
through  the  "  headles  "  Avhen  starting  a  Aveb. 

I  should  approve  entirely  of  the  factory  hours  for 
the  females  in  the  Avarehouse  and  every  one. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  &  Sons',  Woollen  Manufacturers 

37.  3Ir.  Robert  Watson. — We  have  a  hand-loom 
shop  distinct  from  our  power  factory,  but  the  men 
never  Avork  longer  than  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m. 
Children  only  help  on  it  occasionally  for  a  fcAv  hours. 
The  men  get  their  own  winding  done,  or  sometimes 


Ave  do  it  in  the  spinning.  There  are  about  20  women, 
boys,  and  gii-ls  in  the  warehouse  looking  over  and 
mending  the  Avebs,  taking  out  knots,  draAving  in 
threads,  &c  ,  but  they  keep  the  same  hours  as  the 
factory. 


Messrs.  Wilson  and  Armstrong's,  Woollen  Manufacturers. 


38.  Mr.  G.  Wilson. — We  do  little  hand- loom 
weaving,  which  is  for  shawls,  &c.,  and  only  have 


power  Avhich  Ave  can  by  hand-looms,  but  not  the 
couA^erse.    About  Aberdeen  winseys  are  made. 

I  am  provost  of  the  town.  House  accommodation 
is  extremely  scarce,  and  dwellings  are  too  croAvded. 
Many  live  in  cellars.    There  is  no  officer  of  health. 


men  ;  only  occasionally  apprentices.  A  great  part  of 
the  winding  is  done  on  the  mules  as  it  is  spun,  and 
Avhat  is  not"  is  done  in  the  factory.  This  is  usually 
the  case  in  this  district.  We  can  noAV  do  anything  by 

39.  Down  the  middle  of  the  town  runs,  or  rather  ought  to  run,  a  stream,  which  is  very  unsightly 
from  nearly  all  the  water  being  taken  off  for  the  mills,  or  somehow  disappearing,  the  remainder 
being  apparently  stagnant,  and  blackened  by  water  discharged  from  some  dye-works,  and  the  channel 
is  plainly  used  for  filthy  purposes. 


40.  Eev.  J.  Ji.  Dahers,  Episcopal  minister  of  Ha- 
wick.— I  have  been  here  10  years.  The  town  is  very 
prosperous,  and  has  been  particularly  so  of  late.  The 
manufactures  of  the  place  interfere  substantially 
with  education.  At  our  schools  boys  attend  pr(;tty 
regularly  up  to  9  years  old,  from  9  to  1 1  they  become 
irregular,  and  at  that  age  often  disappear  altogether, 
indeed  I  think  that  the  majority  do  not  reach  that 
age.  Girls  do  not  stay  much  longer,  and  the  poorer 
childrea  of  either  sex  rarely  stay  till  12.    After  7 


or  8  years  of  age  boys  begin  to  Avind  for  hosiery 
frames,  and  I  have  seen  girls  seaming  at  about  the 
same  age.  At  11  or  32  boys  go  to  frames,  girls  I 
think  not  till  about  14.  On  Friday  many  girls  are 
kept  aAvay  for  seaming,  and  tlirough  the  summer 
months,  when  there  is  an  evening  school  for  them,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  reason  to  get  many  on 
Friday  nights.  With  those  children  Avho  do  come  io  is  a 
very  common  reason  to  get  for  not  learning  their  home 
lessons,  from  boys  that  they  were  winding,  and  from 
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girls  that  tbey  were  seaming.  Owing  to  these  causes 
the  number  of  people  who  grow  up  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  reading,  and  still  more  so  of  writing,  is 
very  great.  But  another  worse  objection  is  that  the 
morals  of  these  young  children  get  corrupted  by  the 
conversation  and  habits  of  the  men  amongst  whom 
they  work.  I  notice  a  marked  difference  for  the 
worse  in  their  behaviour  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin 
to  work  in  this  way,  and  an  unwillingness  to  submit 
to  discipline,  owing  to  the  freedom  which  they  get. 

41.  3Ir.  Jay,  master  of  the  Hawick  Episcopal 
schools. — (Mr.  Jay  also  put  the  average  age  at  which 
children  leave  the  schools  at  11  or  from  that  to  12, 
— J.  E.  W.) — If  any  stay  over  12  they  are  only  those 
of  the  better  class.    Another  year  or  six  mouths  at 
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about  11  or  12  is  a  great  point.  Some  boys  are  kept 
away  regularly  about  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  to 
wind,  and  girls  often  to  seam.  Leaving  in  this  irre- 
gular way  interferes  very  much  with  their  teaching. 
For  instance,  one  day  there  is  an  explanatory  lesson 

and  another  the  practice  of  it,  and  it  is  very  common   

when  a  child  does  not  know  it,  to  get  the  excuse,  Mr.  J.  E.White 

"  Please  sir,  I  Avas  not  here."    They  are  taken  away      ■  ■ 

even  to  the  mills  in  a  busy  time  and  come  back  again, 
though  still  under  13.  During  the  three  years  that 
I  have  been  here  there  has  l.)een  so  much  pressure  in 
trade. 

[The  general  appearance   of  the  children 
bore  out  the  above  statements  as  to  age,l 


GLASGOW. 


42.  George  Boyd,  Great  Eastern  Road,  hand-loom 
weaver. — I  have  worked  in  or  been  through  all  the 
hand-loom  weaving  districts  in  the  south  of  Scotbuid, 
e.g.,  Ayrshire,  Lanark,  Girvan,  Kilmarnock,  May- 
bole,  Kilsyth,  &c.,  and  places  where  all  kinds  of 
materials  were  Avorked  up  or  made,  e.g.,  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  grass,  gauze  figured  and  plain,  8ic.  At  all,  the 
hours  and  mode  of  work  are  just  about  the  same  on 
the  whole,  there  being  however  no  fixed  limit,  but 
each  individual  working  just  as  circumstances  impel. 
What  we  call  a  regular  weaver's  day  in  small  work 
places  is  from  6  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  but  if  a  man  has  a 
large  family  and  is  industrious  he  Avill  work  much 
longer,  and  I  have  known  men  who  have  wrought  till 
1  a.m.  before  getting  any  supper.  It  is  very  preva- 
lent, to  work  till  12  and  1,  and  I  have  done  so  myself; 
indeed  iu  the  winter  time  12  is  more  regular  for  many 
than  any  other  hour.  But  it  is  cruel  Avork,  and  any 
one  would  tell  you  so.  I  believe  that  I  am  not 
off  three  quarters  of  an  hour  all  day  ;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  is  the  outside  that  I  get  for 
any  meal  I  make.  This  is  not  general,  but  a  married 
man  with  a  family  to  provide  for  cannot  get  an  hour 
for  a  meal,  and  does  not  look  for  it. 

You  may  say  that  from  10  to  12  is  the  age  for 
putting  children  on  a  loom,  choosing  a  light  web  for 
them.  It  is  too  soon.  They  ought  to  be  at  school, 
that  is  the  plain  of  it.  For  six  months  they  are  more 
loss  than  profit  ;  you  have  to  dress  their  web  and 
help  them  so  much  that  it  would  be  better  to  want 
them.  But  it  is  the  practice  which  they  get  and  the 
hope  of  earning  something  soon  which  causes  it.  I 
put  on  one  of  my  girls  at  9  years  old,  and  it  may  have 
been  putting  her  ower  young  which  has  made  her 
bad  now.  I  should  be  putting  on  my  boy  there,  now 
10  years  old,  but  there  is  so  little  Avork  noAv  that  men 
do  not  put  their  sons  to  it.  It  is  not  worth  it.  If 
any  children  are  put  on  it  is  most  commonly  girls,  or 
boys  merely  till  they  are  put  out  to  public  Avorks  and 
other  things.  But  just  Avithin  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  scarcely  knoAV  a  Avean  learning  hei-e.  I 
could  count  nearly  100  small  shops  altered  into  dwell- 
ings in  this  part  of  the  toAvn  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  and  this  is  the  general  Avay.  I  had  my 
own  looms  and  shop,  but  I  now  have  to  rent  a  loom  out 
for  Is.  a  week  for  tear  and  wear,  and  the  man  finding 
me  Avork. 

About  a  year  ago  I  Avas  on  a  committee  for  forward- 
ing an  emigration  scheme  for  hand-loom  Aveavers, 
and  collecting  information  Avhich  was  published.  We 
took  the  average  Avages  of  150  men  just  as  we  met 
them,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  en- 
gaged on  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  found  them  to  be 
from  7s.  to  8s.,  to  be  safe,  say  8s.  a  Aveek.  Two  or 
three  Avere  as  high  as  12s.,  and  some  on  Avhite  work 
Avere  as  low  as  4s.  3c?. 

In  toAvn  a  room  and  kitchen  above  and  a  four-loom 
shop  below  is  the  most  universal  system,  sometimes  a 
six-loom  shop,  but  in  country  districts  "  a  but  and  a 
ben,"  i.e.  a  room  Avith  part  divided  oft' for  aloomor  tAVO, 
is  very  common.  Some  of  the  shops  are  so  damp  that 
a  fire  has  no  effect  upon  them  ;  I  have  seen  some  quite 
wet.    But  there  is  not  one  in  ten  of  the  small  shops 

2.  F  f 


noAv  in  GlasgoAV  that  there  were.  The  system  now  is 
getting  all  for  factories  Avith  a  large  number  of  hand- 
looms,  say  300  or  more.  One  has  500  and  no  poAver- 
looms  ;  in  some  there  are  both  poAver  and  hand- 
looms.  All  large  factories,  whether  they  have  power 
or  not,  Avork  the  same  {i.  e.  factory)  hours.  As  I  am 
informed,  some  who  have  laid  out  money  on  power- 
looms  say  that  if  they  had  known  the  result  they 
never  Avould  haA'e  done  it.  They  have  the  expense 
of  the  machinery,  and  heavy  Avages  to  pay,  and  the 
fabric,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  made  so  correct,  and 
sells  for  less,  so  that,  as  I  understand,  the  hand-loom 
is  considered  nearly  as  remunerative,  except  that 
orders  can  be  executed  quicker  by  steam. 

I  have  eight  children  living,  some  groAvn  up,  and 
have  had  nine.  Only  two  of  them  have  ever  been  at 
school,  and  neither  of  these  for  a  year.  All  that  any 
knoAv  beyond  this  I  have  taught  them  myself,  but  I 
shall  be  content  if  the  younger  can  only  read.  I  might 
have  got  them  free  education,  but  only  at  the  parish 
school,  by  humbling  myself  as  a  pauper.  That  will 
never  do.  Though  I  never  applied,  I  believe  that  I 
must  plead  poA'crty,  and  get  a  line  signed  by  the 
minister  and  elder.  It  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  man  to 
demean  himself  and  plead  for  that  which  is  a  natural 
right.  Education  is  a  natural  right.  If  the  mind  is 
not  fed  hoAv  can  it  grow  ?  The  state  should  educate, 
and  see  that  a  child  gets  its  due.  I  Avould  let  people 
say  what  they  liked  about  interfering  with  our  inde- 
pendence. There  has  never  been  so  much  murders  as 
till  Avithin  the  last  two  years, "and  these  all  come  from 
Avant  of  proper  bringing  up. 

43.  May  Boyd,  Avife  of  last  witness. — Weavers  get 
their  Avinding  done  by  their  own  families  if  it  is  not 
o'er  muckle  ;  if  it  is  they  have  to  pay  some  one  else. 
None  employ  persons  by  the  day  in  their  house,  but 
some  take  in  a  girl  to  Avind,  and  give  her  Is.  a  week 
and  her  meat.  Children  dinna  ken  how  to  handle  it 
before  8  years  old,  but  begin  from  about  that  age 
to  9. 

It  is  a  wearisome  job,  far  Avaur  than  the  Aveaving, 
You're  never  up.  It's  a  paining  thing, — sair,  sair, — • 
and  you're  weary  and  sair  as  night  comes  on.  It's 
no  for  nae  young  body  to  sit  at,  and  makes  one  groAv 
aside.  That  is  Avhy  1  took  my  Colin  off  it,  when 
about  9  ;  he  Avas  like  waning  awa  and  wasting.  I 
have  knoAvn  people  grow  up  aside  from  winding. 

44.  Jaiie  Boyd,  age  20,  daughter  of  above. — Have 
been  six  years  winding  at  home.  For  me,  I  have  to 
begin  in  summer  at  6  a.m.  and  stop  at  it  till  dark,  but 
in  the  Avinter  I  Avas  up  at  4  a.m.  and  Avound  till  10  p.m. 
regular.  Sometimes  I  have  an  ache  in  the  side,  and 
Avhen  I  sit  constant  at  it  I  get  a  pain  in  my  breast, 
maist  just  in  front.  Have  been  off  two  hours  in  a  day 
altogether. 

A  sister,  about  16,  Aveaves  but  cannot  sit  long  ;  she 
has  been  in  bad  health  this  three  years.  Geordie  was 
9  years  old  Avhen  he  commenced,  but  he  gave  it  up 
after  a  tAvelvcmonth.  ("  You  canna  confine  a  Avean 
"  so  close  Avhen  he's  9  years  old,"  remarked  the 
mother.)  Most  weavers  are  very  regular  from  Mon- 
day to  Saturday,  working  from  about  6  a.m.  till  dark 
in  summer,  and  from  7  a  m.  till  11  p.m.  in  Avinter. 


GlasgoAV. 
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Hand-loom        45.  Sarah  M'Cutcheon,  Street  off  Great  Eastern 
Weaving  and    Road. — ^The  room  in  which  our  two  looms  are  is  very 
■       damp  ;  the  floor  is  earth,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no 
Scotland      drain  under  it.  There  is  a  brick  stove  in  it,  but  it  leads 
into  another  man's  vent,  and  that  will  not  draw  for 
"      both,  so  we  cannot  use  it.    The  room  would  be  a  heap 
Mr.  J.  E. White,  worse  than  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  the  fire  in  the 

 kitchen  into  which  it  opens.    I  got  a  sore  cold  when 

^-  I  first  came  here  from  being  unused  to  the  damp,  as 

we  used  to  live  up  a  story  ;  but  when  trade  got  dull 
we  had  to  give  up  the  big  house.  My  husband  got  a 
"  hoast "  (hoarseness),  that  he  has  never  got  rid  of. 
If  weavers  get  a  cold  they  cannot  get  things  to  cure 
it,  such  as  flannels  and  that.  All  the  houses  in  these 
two  rows  are  built  just  the  same,  and  the  floors  in  the 
living  and  loom  rooms  are  just  the  same,  and  very  un- 
healthy in  winter  time.  A  woman  who  lives  in  one 
and  is  very  near  lame,  just  lays  it  on  the  damp  of  the 
house. 


Our  daughter,  12  years  old,  winds  for  us,  with  her 
grandmother  too  sometimes,  and  can  run  off"  a  bit,  but 
cannot  get  much  a-head.  The  little  one  of  8  could  do 
it  also.  In  summer  we  work  from  6  or  7  a.m.  till  dark 
and  in  winter  from  7  or  8  a.m  till  10  p.m.  Weavers' 
wages  in  a  full  week  are  7s.,  8s.,  or  9s.,  but  they 
have  often  no  work.  Girls  begin  perhaps  at  13, 
boys  younger,  but  work  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
young  ones  as  when  it  was  plain.  Now,  each  web 
generally  has  7  or  8  colours  and  wants  a  separate 
shuttle  for  each  of  them  ;  so  that  it  is  more  trouble  to 
teach,  as  I  found  when  I  got  weans  and  had  to  take  to 
weaving  again. 

I  have  five  children,  liut  they  cannot  get  to  school 
because  they  cannot  pay  the  2d.  a  week,  but  I  send 
them  on  Sunday.  School  is  a  great  want  ;  they  get 
a  bit  of  lesson,  and  you  know  where  they  are  better 
than  when  they  are  in  the  street. 


46.  Mr.  Henry  Carrigan,  Main  Street,  Bridgtown. 
— As  secretary  for  an  association  of  weavers,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  correspond  with  persons  in  most  of 
the  hand-loom  weaving  districts  in  Scotland,  to  ascer- 
tain the  particulars  of  the  trade,  and  have  visited 
many.  The  business  is  generally  declining,  and  in 
many  places  where  it  was  very  largely  carried  on 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.  In  country  districts, 
however,  where  there  is  no  other  work,  it  continues 
and  children  are  probably  brought  up  to  it  as  before. 
Girls  as  well  as  boys  begin  some  as  young  as  9,  and 
when  they  have  once  regularly  begun  there  is  no 
general  distinction  between  them  and  others  as  to 
hours,  and  these  are  much  the  same  in  the  country 
as  in  the  out-shops  in  Glasgow.  A  weaver's  day  is 
usually  14  hours,  though  some  work  longer.  Some 
even  as  late  in  the  year  as  this  (May)  light  gas  at 
night,  and  begin  again  at  5  a.m.,  but  this  is  excep- 
tional. Men  do  not  in  this  as  in  other  trades  take  an 
hour  for  dinner,  but  just  a  short  time  only,  and  break- 
fast as  quick  as  they  can.  The  time  for  which  children 
work,  however,  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
parents.  If  they  are  unwilling  they  are  set  a  task 
of  so  much,  e.g.,  6  or  8  ells,  or  a  dress,  or  such  a 
part  of  anything,  or  so  many  handkerchiefs,  according 
to  the  kind  of  work.  A  man's  wife  and  children,  or 
if  he  has  none,  his  neighbour's,  generally  wind.  My 
daughter  was  at  it  between  6  and  7  years  old,  and 
children  generally  are  set  to  it  as  soon  as  they  can  turn 
a  wheel,  you  may  say  at  7.  It  is  as  much  as  such  a 
child  can  do  to  wind,  for  one,  and  two  weavers  are  quite 
enough  for  one  woman.  The  winders'  hours  of  course 
depend  on  the  weavers.  If  the  winders  are  expert 
they  may  perhaps  be  able  to  stop  an  hour  or  an  hour- 
and-a-half  before,  but  they  generally  run  much  about 
the  same  time.  It  does  sometimes  occur,  though  it  is 
not  general,  that  weavers  work  through  the  night,  as  on 


Friday,  or  if  young  men  have  been  out  for  a  spree  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  If  a  man  sits  up  some  one  else 
must,  as  he  wants  a  winder.  Children  so  employed  as 
weavers  or  winders  can  get  no  education  or  relaxation. 
They  might  perhaps  take  a  run  out  and  risk  a  flogging 
if  they  stayed  too  long. 

I  have  wrought  at  a  loom,  in  a  pottery  where  the 
work  was  very  severe,  and  at  other  work,  and  now 
stand  at  a  desk,  but  I  never  felt  so  exhausted  as  at  a 
loom.  There  is  no  heavy  lift,  but  it  is  the  depression 
from  anxiety  and  constant  confinement,  and  when  the 
mind  is  depressed  the  body  is  too.  The  floe  from  the 
wool  gets  into  the  interior,  and  is  no  doubt  injurious. 

In  small  shops  in  town  or  country  the  windows  are 
generally  fixed,  but  sometimes  have  a  pane  made  to 
open,  or  one  is  broken  out,  but  there  is  generally  more 
space  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  as  damp  shops  in 
the  country  as  in  Glasgow,  but  not  so  generally,  as 
the  soil  about  Glasgow  is  heavy  clay.  If  shops  are 
damp,  the  result,  if  any,  is  generally  rheumatism  or 
asthma. 

In  1855  Dr.  Strange  of  Glasgow  published  an 
account  of  the  average  of  hand-loom  weavers'  wages  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  gave  them  at  7s.  Qd.  a  week, 
and  out  of  that  there  are  deductions  to  be  paid. 
Trade  was  much  better  then  than  now.  I  was  then 
at  work  and  could  make  2s.  Qd.  a  day  ;  now  I  could 
not  make  more  than  Ss.  a  week.  Funds  have  been 
raised  to  provide  hand-loom  weavers  with  the  means 
of  emigration.  Last  summer  400  persons  were  sent 
out,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  more  will  be  this. 
In  Paisley  and  several  places  they  are  anxious 
for  emigration  at  any  cost  so  as  to  get  rid  of  a  trade 
that  they  catniot  live  with,  and  the  tide  has  been 
flowing  ever  since  1854.  The  impi-ovement  in 
machinery  leaves  no  hope  of  times  being  better. 


47.  Mr.  James  Norval,  M'Kechnie  Street,  hand- 
loom  weaver — Ever  since  I  Avas  a  young  man  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  matters  relating  to  our  trade, 
and  have  several  times  been  secretary  of  associations 
of  weavers  for  difi^erent  purposes,  and,  in  fact,have  paid 
attention  to  their  trade  and  habits  here  for  20  years. 
The  amount  of  destitution  and  fever  amongst  them 
from  want  of  work  is  terrible  ;  you  could  scarcely 
credit  it.  This  drives  many  to  depraved  habits,  and 
a  longing  for  the  grog  shop  ;  they  want  something  to 
give  a  stimulus.  The  general  opinion  of  the  most 
intelligent  weavers  here,  however  much  they  may 
regret  it,  is  that  in  time  all  hand-loom  weaving  here 
will  cease.  With  very  few  exceptions,  no  fabric  is 
made  by  hand  which  is  not  also  by  power.  A  ne'v 
kind  may  be,  but  when  it  has  been  in  for  a  season  we 
find  power  take  it  up,  and  produce  it  cheaper.  When 
large  factories  are  put  up  for  hand-looms  they  are  built 
on  such  a  principle  that  they  can  be  adapted  to 
power  hereafter.  About  a  year  ago  the  estimated 
number  of  hand-looms  in  factories  and  outshops  in 


Glasgow  and  for  four  or  five  miles  roimd  was  about 
6,000  or  7,000.  At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  it 
was  estimated  that  30,000  hand-loom  weavers  from 
within  the  same  limits  walked  in  procession.  Paisley 
is  the  great  centre  of  fancy  hand-loom  weaving  for 
shawls,  &c.,  called  "  harness  "  work. 

In  outshops  the  day  is  generally  14  hours,  or  in 
winter  14  or  15,  less  and  more.  There  are  more 
young  weaving  in  the  country  now  than  in  the  town. 
The  way  here  is  just  to  put  one  child  on  till  the  next 
is  ready  to  be  brought  up  to  it.  I  was  put  on  at  a  loom 
at  9  years  old,  on  my  birthday  ;  that  was  a  common 
age,  but  it  was  easier  work  than  now.  I  have  heard 
men  speak  of  children  being  put  on  a  j-ear  earlier, 
but  I  should  think  that  9  was  as*  young  as  any  are. 
I  have  seen  them  weaving  at  this  age  in  the  country; 
but  the  age  would  depend  greatly  on  the  size  of  the 
child  and  the  necessities  of  the  parent. 

Tlie  floor  of  out-shops  is  just  the  natural  soil  ;  I 
never  saw  one  boarded.  Some  are  built  on  the  clay 
just  as  it  is.    I  have  wrought  where  my  boot  left  a 
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mark  on  the  floor,  and  have  seen  water  stand  in  the 
treadle-holes,  e.g.,  if  a  drain  was  wrong.  In  some 
you  can  see  the  walls  quite  damp  and  green,  and 
water  running  down.  Weavers  suffer  from  rheuma- 
tism and  asthma.  You  do  not  perceive  the  fluff, 
but  you  inhale  it,  and  it  must  go  in  upon  the  lungs. 
This  shop  is  about  2  feet  below  the  level  of  the  road 
in  front.  It  has  a  window  for  each  of  the  four  looms, 
but  none  will  open.  It  is  not  the  rule  for  windows  in 
such  places  to  open,  though  there  is  often  a  pane  to 
open  in  warm  weather.  Some  are  dark  and  dismal, 
being  back  properties,  and  much  built  up  behind,  or 
in  cellars,  so  that  gas  is  wanted  nearly  all  day.  A 
house  and  shop  are  generally  set  together,  and  the 
occupier  puts  up  looms  and  mounts  them,  &c.,  and 
sets  one  or  more.    Some  lodged  and  fed  weavers. 


A  great  trade  in  this  country  for  women  and  chil-  Hand-loom 

dren  was  clipping  the' spare  threads  from  "  lajipets,"  Weaving  and 

a  name  for  muslin  or  gauze  with  raised  patterns,  such  Hosiery, 

as  for  curtains.    I  knew  parties  that  employed  girls  Scotland, 

clipping  either  on  a  frame  or  on  the  knee.    The  Qiaso-ow 

clippings  were  considerable  enough  to  be  sold  ;  I   ^ 

have  seen  them  used  for  beds.    A  woman  would  draw  Mr.  J.  E.White. 

the  Avork  and  pay  the  girls,  say  from  8  or  9  years  old  

upwards,  \s.  a  week  or  so.  These  lappet  patterns  e. 
are  now  made  by  power  a  good  deal,  but  the  same 
clipping  is  needed,  and  it  is  generally  given  out  for 
this.  If  a  woman  had  enough  she  would  keep  girls. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  clipping  is  done  by  a 
machine  driven  by  power,  and  this  did  up  the  hand 
clipping  in  Paisley. 


48.  Mrs.  Jane  Craig,  Claythorn  Street. — There  are 
a  great  deal  of  clippers  in  the  town.  A  woman  just 
gets  a  frame  and  keeps  a  few  girls  ;  I  knew  one  that 
kept  the  length  of  six  frames.  About  four  girls  sit 
to  a  frame.  They  are  all  lumps  of  girls,  quite  young, 
from  8  or  10  upAvards,  but  very  few  run  up  to  be 
women,  or  even  reach  16.  A  woman,  Mrs.  Miller, 
lately  lived  in  part  of  this  house,  and  kept  three  frames. 
Her  own  daughter  was  about  8,  and  the  other  girls 
about  10  years  old  or  so.    They  worked  from  6  a.m. 


till  8  p.m.,  and  had  two  hours  for  meals,  and  a  smaU 
wage,  viz.,  from  2s.  6d.  to  45.  a  week.  This  is  the 
average  way  of  Avork  in  all  houses  ;  all  have  the  one 
thing.  It  is  just  according  to  their  taskmaster 
whether  they  work  more.  If  they  delay  they  stay 
their  dinner,  or  after  their  proper  day  is  over.  Ma- 
chinery is  getting  to  do  some  of  the  work  now. 

[I  have  been  informed  of  other  places  where 
this  work  is  done  by  girls.] 


Messrs.  Laird  &  Thompson's  Hand-loom  Factory,  Mile  End. 


49.  Mr.  James  Patersoti. — This  is  the  largest 
factory  in  Glasgow  in  which  hand-looms  alone  are 
used,  but  there  are  a  great  number  in.  which  there 
are  both  power  and  hand-looms.  We  weave  every 
kind  of  fabric — wool,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  mix- 
tures of  them,  and  for  every  market.  There  are 
about  300  looms  here,  nearly  all  in  one  room,  and 
others  are  employed  outside.  The  out-shops  in  the 
town  are  fast  going  out,  but  in  the  country  they  keep 
a  hold,  and  are  likely  to.  I  believe  that  power  Avill 
become  very  general,  but  that  hand-looms  will  ahvays 
be  used  for  certain  purposes.  I  think  that  it  is  the 
mere  wish  to  be  free  from  restraint  which  has  thus  long 
kept  power  from  being  used  here.  For  some  pur- 
poses, particularly  for  winding,  it  would  be  very 
advantageous.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  factory 
hours  would  make  any  difference  whatever  to  the 
work.'  The  present  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  till  half-, 
past  6  p.m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  and  overtime  is 
very  rare,  not  beyond  8.  There  are  a  fcAV  boys  at 
the  looms,  but  the  only  children  are  some  "  ingi'ers,' 
Avho  "give  in  "  to  the  headles  for  the  men. 

50.  Hugh  Burns,  age  14. — Hand-loom  weaver,  just 
come.  Began  in  father's  four-loom  shop  at  home 
four  years  ago.  Wrought  all  hours  there,  usually  in 
summer  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  in  winter  from 
8  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  sometimes  till  11.  Was  off  about 
an  hour  in  the  day  altogether.  At  a  big  factory 
Avorked  only  from  6  till  6. 

51.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  a  clerk. — All  the  winding 
for  the  Aveavers  in  the  factory  is  done  by  the  firm. 
There  are  160  Ave  ft  winders,  of  whom  about  40  wind 


in  a  roora  in  the  factory,  females  from  13  years  of 
age  upAvards.  The  earnings  of  the  latter  range  from 
4s.  to  85.  a  week,  while  those  of  the  others,  paid  at 
the  same  rate,  average  about  half,  viz.,  from  2s.  to  4*. 
The  rate  is  2d.  a  spin'le,  or  840  yards  of  cotton,  or 
560  of  wool.  The  warp  is  al!  wound  outside,  and 
employs  about  150  persons.  The  v/arping  is  done  in 
th^  factory  by  men  by  hand.  The  average  earnings 
of  weavers  in  the  factory,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
is  lis.  6d.  a-week,  and  all  expenses  paid  by  the  firm. 
The  outside  weavers  earn  much  less  and  have  to  pay 
many  deductions  besides.  Still  the  old  respectable 
Aveavers  do  not  like  to  leave  their  old  shop  and  come 
into  a  factory. 

52.  Mr.  William  Arman,  in  the  warehouse. — I 
have  occasion  to  knoAv  the  weaving  districts  in  Lanark- 
shire, Ayrshire,  and  RenfrcAvshire,  though  there  is  not 
much  done  in  the  latter.  With  very  little  exception 
the  system  of  work  in  the  country  districts  is  all  the 
same,  and  without  exception  the  shops  are  small,  only 
for  four  or  six  looms.  Outside  Aveavers  will  tell  you 
that  their  average  day  is  14  or  16  hours,  but  no  man 
can  Avork  that  continuously,  though  perhaps  they  do 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  least  thing  takes  them 
off,  and  most  days  they  probably  do  not  work  so  long 
as  in  a  factory.  As  to  education,  all  are  in  much  the 
same  condition  ;  the  amount  is  very  small. 

[The  winding  room  was  very  full  and  felt 
close.  A  girl  of  11  was  helping  in  the 
large  loom  shop,  "giving  in  to  the  headies." 
She  could  read  and  write.] 


Lymburn's,  Hosiery  Manufacturer,  off  Gallowgate  (?). 

53.  This  is  a  small  place  up  a  dirty  court,  consisting  of  a  few  small  rooms  used  as  a  warehouse  and 
work-rooms.  Only  a  few  females  are  employed,  working  from  9  till  8,  with  a  dinner  hour;  three,  aged 
17,  12,  and  9^,  mending,  &c.,  and  two  or  three  turning  circular  frames.  The  rooms  are  small  and  dark, 
and  so  choked  with  goods  that  to  reach  the  top  work-room  I  had  to  get  over  them.  The  frame  shop  in 
which  the  next  witness  works  is  above,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  warehouse. 


54.  William  Bagally,  stocking  maker. — Worked 
in  a  hosiery  factory  at  Dumfries  where  there  were  60 
or  70  hand  frames-  There  Avere  tAvo  others,  one  with 
70  or  80  frames  ;  but  few  frames  in  dwelling  houses. 
We  had  no  fixed  hours,  but  usually  worked  from  about 


6  a.m.  till  9  or  10  p.m.,  and  if  busy  till  12  or  1.  The 
work  was  lower  paid  than  here.  The  men  wound  for 
themselves,  unless  a  man  had  a  boy  of  his  own,  and 
then  the  boy  would  wind  for  him  and  others.  The 
seaming  Avas  done  by  the  men's  Avives  and  childrei:. 
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DUNDEE. 

Messes.  Kitchie  and  Simpson's,  Hand-loom  Factoey,  Nelson  Steeet. 


55.  Mr.  Thomas  Sime,  foreman. — There  are  165 
hand-looms  in  this  factoi;y.  The  hours  are  from 
6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  till  3  on  Saturday,  but  it  is  all 
piece  work,  so  the  workers  come  as  they  please,  and 
their  meals  are  quite  optional,  but  most  take  an  hour 
twice  a  day,  and  less  towards  the  end  of  the  Aveek. 
The  factory  is  closed  at  8  p.m.,  and  none  can  stay  later 
without  my  leave.  It  does  not  do  to  give  leave  to 
some  only,  or  so  many  would  want  to  stay  late  towards 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  we  have  not  worked  later 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  On  Monday  half  of 
tlie  number  Avork  only  about  half  a  day.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  other  hand-loom  factories  in  or 
near  the  town,  one  with  towards  300  looms  and 
another  400  or  500,  but  most  of  the  others  being 
smaller  than  ours,  the  smallest  having  probably  about 
36  looms,  and  the  usual  hours  at  most  are,  I  believe, 
from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  some  stopping  at  3  and  others 
at  6  on  Saturday.  In  all,  work  is  done  by  the  piece, 
and  there  is  just  the  same  plan  for  meals,  &c.,  and 
they  close  at  the  regular  hour.  When  looms  are  in 
the  men's  homes  or  small  shops  the  weavers  take  what 
hours  they  choose,  and  as  much  work  again  is  done 
from  Thursday  till  Saturday  as  in  tlie  first  half  of  the 
week,  some  not  working  at  all  on  Monday.  The 
same  kind  of  work  is  done  all  over  the  country  for 
15  or  20  miles  round,  though  with  a  little  difference 
in  the  fabric.  In  factories  no  rent  is  paid,  |)ut  in  the 
houses  and  small  shops  they  pay  about  a  Aveek. 
It  will  take  many  years  before  hand-loom  Aveaving  is 
gone  out  here,  though  it  is  diminishing,  and  very  fcAV 
are  being  brought  up  to  it.  The  usual  age  to  begin 
is  12  or  14. 

Some  of  the  winding  is  done  in  the  factories,  and 
some  at  the  men's  houses  by  Avomen  and  children  Avho 
Avind  throughout  the  day,  but  one  or  two  hand-loom 
factories  and  all  the  power  loom  factories  do  the 
Avinding  by  power.    A  child  of  7  can  wind. 

56.  Alice  Bryan,  adult  weaver. — Have  Avorked  at 
five  or  six  or  more  other  hand-loom  factories  in  the 
town.  At  all,  the  hours  Avere  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m., 
and  meals  the  same  as  here.  Have  stayed  till  10  p.m., 
but  not  of  late  years. 

57.  James  Gafiiey,  age  9.- — HaA'e  Avound  here  a 
year.  Usually  come  at  6  or  7  a.m.,  and  have  to  wind 
as  long  as  I  can  see,  about  7^  p.m.  noAV.  Wound  at 
home  for  a  year  before.  Used  to  begin  at  7  or  6  a.m., 
and  wind  till  about  8  p.m.  On  Friday  night  gave  up 
at  9,  9^  or  10  ;  never  later,  and  never  began  earlier. 


Got  my  breakfast  and  began  again,  and  had  about  half 
an  hour  for  dinner.  Here  have  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  for  breakfsist,  and  the  same  for  dinner,  but 
never  eat  nothing  afterAvards  till  I  get  home  at  8. 
Some  Aveeks  make  3s. 

Was  never  at  school  or  in  a  kirk  or  chapel.  Know 
"  A  "  and  "  O,"  but  no  other  letter.  Know  of  Jesus. 
God  lives  in  heaven. 

58.  Jackson  MackaUy,  age  9. — Winder.  Not  tAvo 
years  at  it,  but  about  that.  Wind  from  6  a.m.  till 
8  p.m.,  with  about  an  hour  each  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  but  no  tea  or  supper.  Wound  at  home  for 
about  two  years  befoi-e. 

Sometimes  go  to  school  on  Sabbath,  but  never  Avas 
in  a  kirk  or  cliai^el. 

59.  Richard  Cooh,  age  6. — Winder.  Came  first  last 
Friday  at  7  a.m.,  and  left  at  8  p.m.  On  Saturday 
came  at  6  a.m. 

[This  child  began  winding  at  home  three  or 
four  months  ago,  said  the  lather.  Another 
child  who  gave  his  age  as  "  5,  St.  Obbs 
fair,"  was  "  carrying  weft  from  daddie  to 
mither,"  but  not  at  real  work.] 

60.  Maggie  Wilkie,  age  11. — Wind  here  for  father 
and  brother.  Come  AS'hiles  at  6  a.m.  and  whiles  at  9, 
and  leave  at  8  p.m.    (Spells  a  very  little.) 

61.  Philip  Donohel,  age  14. — Weaver.  Was  two 
years  at  a  hand  loom  in  a  sheet  factory.  Worked 
there  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  and  till  2  on  Saturdays 
and  have  begun  at  5.  15.  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  some- 
times on  Fridays.  Some  days  had  to  give  up  because 
it  tired  my  arms.     Can  earn  55.  a  Aveek. 

Read,  wi"ite,  and  sum,  and  school  on  Sabbath. 

62.  James  Wilkie,  age  14. — Weaver.  Was  never 
at  school.  Wound  at  home  from  9  to  6  every  day 
except  Sabbath. 

63.  Mary  Jane  M'Gachan,  age  8. — Am  carry- 
ing in  father's  pirns.  Mother  and  I  Avind  them  at. 
liome.  I  can  do  three  or  four  in  an  hour,  but  I  only 
Avind  part  of  tlie  day. 

Was  never  at  school  or  in  a  kirk  or  chapel.  Know 
A  and  0  (no  other  letters). 

[I  was  told  that  it  would  take  the  niothef  "  the- 
"  most  part  of  a  day  and  be  no  idle,"  with 
help  as  above,  to  keep  the  father  going  in 
work.] 


Messes.  Eitchie  and  Simpson's  Hand-loom  Factoky,  Hawkhill, 


64.  Catherine  M^Lachlan,  age  6. — Am  here  from 
6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  and  come  at  5  a.m.  every  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Go  away  to  breakfast  and  dinner 
f  hour  each,  but  have  no  tea  till  I  get  home  at  night. 
Mind  the  bairn  for  a  woman  who  winds. 

65.  Michael  Shoes,  age  10. — Here  two  years  ; 
Avind  for  two  weavers  and  get  2s.  a  week. 

Was  never  at  school.  Can  say  the  alphabet.  (Does 
know  A  and  M  but  no  other  letters.) 

66.  William  Martin,  age  9. — Have  Avound  for 
father  a  year  here.  Ken  them  all  (i.e.  the  letters  ; 
but  only  knows  a  few.) 

67.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnstone,  foreman  The  Factory 

Act  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever  came,  and  1 
cannot  think  what  would  have  happened  to  this  country 
Avithout  it.  People  would  have  been  wrought  to 
death  one  time  and  starved  another.  It  is  no  use 
their  getting  a  lot  of  money  at  one  time,  for  then 
they  only  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  their 
means.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  children  in  work  of  all 
sorts,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  place  would  be  glad  to 
give  information  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  children  in  the 
town  employed  at  their  own  homes  in  out-of-the- 


way  and  close  and  very  unhealthy  places  in  sewing 
sacks.  This  part  of  the  tOAvn,  Avliich  is  a  great 
neighbourhood  for  sack  sewers,  though  high  and  it 
might  be  supposed  healthy,  is  very  much  the  op^iosite,. 
from  this  closeness,  and  fever  has  been  severe. 

Dundee  is  the  chief  place  in  Britain  for  sacks, 
because  it  is  the  chief  place  for  making  that  kind  of 
coarse  cloth,  but  a  great  amount  goes  away  to  London 
and  elsewhere  uncut.  A  great  amount  of  sewing,  I 
believe  the  greater  part,  is  done  at  night,  say  from 
6  till  10  or  11  p.m.,  because  it  is  not  given  out  till 
evening,  and  is  Avanted  next  day,  and  the  persons  who 
do  it  are  of  the  poorest  classes,  many  of  Avhom  are 
engaged  in  other  work  during  the  day.  It  does  not 
come  at  all  regularly  because  people  are  abvays  in  a 
hurry  to  have  the  sacks  back,  and  the  sooner  the 
workers  can  get  them  done  the  sooner  are  they  ready 
for  more,  so  either  there  is  no  work  or  else  it  is  all 
drive.  Sewing  sacks  is  harder  work  than  being  in  a 
mill,  because  the  children  cannot  run  about,  and  the 
factory  children  get  a  run  too  in  the  evenings,  and  on 
Saturday.  But  it  is  better  lor  little  children  than 
other  sewing  would  be,  because  in  sewing  sacks  they 
have  to  staiid  to  reach  the  work  as  it  is  placed  high. 
Some  are  very  clever  at  it  as  young  as  that  one 
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(pointing  to  a  child  of  6  years  old).  At  a  factory 
near  here,  the  material,  being  light,  is  sewn  by 
machines,  but  sacks  are  usually  "  over  headed,"  which 
machines  cannot  do. 

At  winding,  too,  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  as  some 
Avork,  is  a  great  many  hours  for  a  child  to  be  confined,, 
even  if  he  is  not  hard  at  work  all  the  time. 

The  sewing  hinders  the  children  a  great  deal  from 
going  to  school,  even  though  often  they  have  no 
work.  Supposing  that  some  sew  in  a  week  only  two 
bundles,  or  what  takes  two  days,  yet  they  do  not  go 
to  school  on  the  other  four,  because  they  do  not  know 
when  work  will  have  to  be  done.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  educate  the  young.  More  crime  and  more  de- 
bauched people  are  always  found  amongst  the  most 
ignorant.  There  is  no  man  who  has  any  idea  of 
common  society  but  what  has  this  opinion.  It  is  only 
education  that  raises  people  above  the  animal,  and 
there  are  few  that  have  cleverness  to  raise  themselves 
without  being  helped. 

Power-looms  are  encroaching  on  hand-looms,  and 
weaving  in  houses  is  greatly  done  away  with  in  this 
town,  but  in  the  towns  and  country  villages  for  20 
miles  round  it  is  very  general,  the  houses  being 
generally  built  with  a  four-loom  shop,  or  sometimes 
there  are  only  one  or  two  looms  in  the  living  or  bed- 
room. There  are  very  few  large  shops  in  the  villages, 
perhaps  some  with  from  4  to  10  looms.    The  work  in 


small  places  depends  entirely  on  the  weavers  them- 
selves, and  though  some  work  regularly  others  do  very 
little  early  in  the  week  and  work  very  hard  at  the 
end.  At  a  town  in  Fifeshire  where  I  was,  we  wrought 
only  61  hours  a  week,  viz.,  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m., 
and  till  1  on  Saturday,  and  could  not  ever  work  longer 
if  we  wished ;  and  all  were  locked  out  for  two  hours  a 
day  for  meals,  to  keep  the  girls  and  -men  from  mis- 
behaving. But  we  got  through  just  as  much  work  as 
we  did  where  I  have  wrought  till  10  p.m.,  and  any 
person  would  say  the  same.  At  Newburgh  10  p.m. 
was  a  very  common  time  to  work  to  when  I  was  there 
many  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  so  still.  At 
this  factory  the  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and 
till  3  on  Saturdays,  but  some  of  the  hand-loom  fac- 
tories here  now  close  at  6  or  7  p.m. ;  I  think  par- 
ticularly at  carpet  weaving.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  carpet  weaving  is  not  so  healthy  as  other  kinds. 
The  dye  comes  oft"  so  that  sometimes  a  person  looks 
as  black  as  a  sweep  from  it.  The  size  of  hand-loom 
fiictories  in  or  near  this  town  ranges  I  should  say 
from  20  or  30  looms  up  to  500.  In  country  places 
there  is  no  sack  sewing,  as  the  cloth  is  brought  into 
warehouses  here  uncut,  but  there  is  more  winding,  as  in 
the  town  some  manufacturers  supply  the  weavers  with 
the  pirns  ready  wound.  One  or  two  boys  of  about  1 6 
hel»  the  men  here  at  starching  the  material. 


Messrs.  John  Henderson  and  Sons',  Manufacturers. 


70.  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  manager  at  Messrs.  Ritchie 
and  Simpson's,  ])ower  factory.  Ward  Street.- — -The 
most  common  time  for  sack-sewing  to  be  done  is  at 
night,  because  the  common  way  in  the  town  is  to 
give  out  the  material  one  day,  and  often  in  the  even- 
ing, and  it  must  be  brought  back  next  morning. 
The  materials  made  at  our  hand-loom  factories  are 
brought  here  to  be  given  out.  It  is  not  usual  to  keep 
sacks,  &c.  in  stock,  except  three-bushel  sacks,  because 
it  is  not  known  Avhat  size  or  kind  will  be  wanted. 
Paying  for  fire  and  light  often  leaves  the  sack  sewers 
little  profit.  The  children  are  employed  at  this  only 
at  their  homes.     I  have  seen  some  from  6  years  old 


72.  Mrs.  O'Reilhj,  lies  Lane.— My  children  and  I 
sew  sacks  here  at  home.  We  should  not  do  it  but  for 
necessity,  and  I  should  like  to  send  them  to  school, 
but  they  have  no  father.  The  eldest  girl  is  9,  the 
next  8,  and  one  of  6  sews  a  little.  The  two  elder 
began  when  about  7.  I  often  sit  till  10  or  11  at 
night,  and  if  I  am  in  a  hurry  the  eldest  sits  with  me, 

F 


but  not  beyond  10.  I  feel  that  I  could  not  keep  the 
bairn  (the  second)  so.  She  just  sleeps  and  couldn't 
do  it,  but  even  she  has  been  as  late  as  9  or  10, 
though  very  seldom  till  10.  If  I  have  work  the 
eldest  would  rise  at  6  and  work  till  night,  viz.,  9  or 
10,  and  has  done  so  ;  if  I  have  no  work  I  have  no 
need  to  rise  the  child.    The  work  often  comes  in  as 
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ings,  few  coming  at  6,  except  ou  Friday,  when  they 
would  come  at  5  if  they  could  get  in,  which  they  can- 
not. The  long  hours  are  a  loss  every  way.  The  shops 
must  be  kept  open,  and  in  winter  gas  is  wasting  from 
being  burned  three  hours  longer  than  it  need  be.  We 
are  getting  to  wind  by  machinery. 

We  shall  probably  be  giving  up  hand-looms,  and  in 
coarser  work,  such  as  wliere  jute  is  used,  sacking,  &c., 
it  will  be  general  to  give  them  up,  but  in  finer  fabrics 
there  will  not  be  so  great  a  benefit  in  using  power, 
and  for  these  hand-looms  will  probably  continue 
lonser. 


68.  Mr.  Rd,  Henderson. — We  have  three  hand- 
loom  shops  in  our  power  factory  and  one  outside,  in 
all  of  which  the  hours  are  long,  as  usual  in  hand-loom 
factories  here  ;  but  in  the  former  we  give  orders  for 
any  winders  under  the  factory  ages  to  leave  at  6  p.m. 
Winding  is  often  done  by  old  men.  It  would  be  far 
better,  both  for  us  and  the  workers  too,  to  adopt  the 
regular  factory  hours,  if  all  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  do  the  same,  but  we  cannot  do  it  of  our- 
selves or  should  lose  work.  On  Monday  morning  you 
see  most  of  the  shops  empty,  and  men  come  straggling 
in,  and  it  is  always  Tuesday  before  they  begin  well. 
Generally  speaking,  too,  they  are  late  on  other  morn- 

69,  I  was  informed  by  the  two  Messrs.  Malcolm  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  closing  their  large 
hand-loom  shop  Avithin  the  gates  of  their  power  factory,  and  that  in  their  opinion  the  giving  up 
of  hand-looms  generally  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  though  it  would  always  continue  in  the  country 
to  supplement  other  employments,  and  probably  in  Fifeshire,  or  at  any  rate  longer  there  than 
elsewhere,  as  finer  linen  could  be  made  by  hand  than  by  power.  They  stated  that  hand-loom  weaving 
extended  from  Dundee  northwards  to  Aberdeen,  on  the  Avest  and  north  to  Perth  and  the  mountains. 
Their  hours  were  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  Fridays  9  p.m.,  and  Saturdays  2  p.m.,  Avhich  they  believed 
the  general  hours.  They  had  known  Avork  till  10  on  Friday  nights,  but  not  as  a  common  thing. 
They  considered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  hand-loom  weaving,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  responsible  person. 


sewing,  and  have  seen  elder  children,  who  have  been 
at  work  during  the  day,  seAving  at  8  or  9  at  night. 
Children  are  employed  also  to  Avind  from  hanks  on  to 
pirns  as  soon  as  they  can  turn  a  wheel  round.  I  have 
seen  them  doing  this  at  6  or  7  years  of  age,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  they  may  be  younger.  Monday  is 
not  a  good  day  to  see  Avork,  because  weavers  do  very 
little  then.  In  private  shops  they  work  all  hour's, 
but  in  factories,  where  they  Avork  till  9,  Avhich  I 
believe  is  common,  the  gas  is  turned  off  them  then, 
or  they  would  work  longer.  Hand-looms,  how- 
ever, are  very  fast  disappearing  in  the  town,  and 
probably  soon  will  entirely,  here  at  least. 

71.  The  sack  sewers  named  below  all  live  in  small  houses  or  rooms  about  Hawkhill,  one  of  the  poorest 
neighbourhoods  in  Dundee,  in  which  the  least  has  been  done  to  improve  the  drainage,  &c.  (cf.  No. 
67).  The  person  from  a  factory  who  conducted  me  observed  that  the  mothers  did  not  "caremuckle 
about  telling  about  their  children." 
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Hand-loom  ia.te  as  this  (4  or  5  p.m.),  and  I  have  seen  it  6,  and  it 
Weaving  and    jg  generally  wanted  back  at  6  the  next  morning.  To- 

  morrow  will  be  busy  because  it  is  a  shipping  day. 

Scotland.  It  is  very  bad  for  'em  sitting  so,  and  I  feel  that 
Dundee.       myself.     The  eldest  sits,  and  the  little  one  stands 

  because  she  cannot  reach  over  without.    I  cannot 

Mr. J.  E.White,  say  what  we  earn.  I  seen  mc  weeks  with  2s.,  and 
have  made  the  length  of  6s.  ;  on  the  average  through- 
out the  year  it  is  not  more  than  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  It  is 
very  expensive  to  the  workers  with  fire  and  light  and 
not  much  profit.  The  eldest  goes  to  a  night  school 
sometimes. 

[The  eldest  could  not  tell  the  letters,  and 
asked  her  younger  sister,  who  knew  more.] 
73.  Mrs.  O'Neill. — Margie,  7  years  1 1  months  old, 
has  sewed  this  twa  year  constant,  except  while  she 
was  at  school  in  the  day,  but  she  was  taken  away  last 
summer  because  I  was  na  very  weel  and  could  na 
mind  the  bairns.  On  the  average  she  sews  about 
4^(/.  worth  in  a  day,  and  could  do  that  in  about  foui- 
hours  if  she  went  straight  on,  but  she'll  na  do  that, 
she  wants  to  play.  It  is  nae  sair  work  that.  Three 
others,  a  girl  of  13  and  two  lads  of  11  and  14,  sew 
after  they  come  home  in  the  evening,  say  till  8,  and 
then  get  a  jilay;  it  will  not  do  to  keep  them  at  it  all 
their  time.  If  I  am  in  a  hurry  I  keep  them  till  10  or 
1 1  like.  I  gar  them  stand,  because  if  they  sit  they 
grow  all  crooked,  sair.  The  boy  did  not  like  going 
to  school,  and  if  I  was  in  a  hurry  I  kept  him  away  to 
sew,  and  that  spoiled  the  school  altogether. 

[Margie  could  spell  a  little  and  knew  the 
figure  "8."] 


74.  Mrs.  Farleigh,  Watt's  Close.— My  little  girl 
Betsie,  who  is  going  6,  dont  do  anything  worth  speak- 
ing of  {i.e.  at  sack  sewing).  It  is  just  of  their  own 
maggot  that  they  take  a  needle  in  their  hand.  She 
goes  to  school,  and  father  learns  her  the  letters  of  a 
night. 

75.  Mrs.  Forbes,  Hunter  Street. — My  boy,  9  years 
old,  has  sewed  for  a  year.  He  comes  home  from  school 
at  4  p.m.,  and  sews  perhaps  till  8  or  9,  whiles  till  10. 
I  sometimes  sit  till  12  or  later.  He  does  the  bottoms! 
which  are  not  laid  in.  The  most  that  I  can  make  in  a 
day  is  a  bundle  or  50  sacks,  which  is  Is.,  and  that 
would  keep  me  gey  busy  from  morning  till  night, 
say  9  p.m.  Have  seen  me  get  neighbours'  children 
to  help  me  many  a  time.  They  get  just  a  half-penny 
or  it  may  be  a  penny  for  themselves,  but  there  are 
none  hereabout  that  keep  neighbours'  children  re- 
gularly. Have  seen  children  sewing  sacks  at  6  years 
old  or  7.  &  J' 

76.  Ann  Borland,  Session  Street  My  little  boy, 

now  just  9,  sewed  for  me  two  years  till  he  went  to  the 
rope  walk.  He  went  to  that  at  8  or  9.  He  was  never 
at  school  ;  he  was  na  that  length.  Work  mostly 
comes  in  one  day  and  is  wanted  back  the  next. 

77.  Mrs.  Geoghan. — Mary,  now  8,  has  been  at 
sack  sewing  a  year.  If  I  am  hurried  she  is  up  till 
9  p.m.  at  it,  not  later.  Beginning  in  the  morning  at 
8  or  9  she  could  sew  half  a  bundle,  i.e.,  25  sacks,  and 
earn  6c?.  by  2  o'clock  if  she  did  not  leave  off.  1  sew 
later,  but  not  till  12.  I  have  had  three  of  my  girls 
sewing  at  once. 


78.  Mr.  John  Fulton,  Town  Surveyor  and  Master 
of  Works. — The  health  of  thetown  has  been  very  much 
improved  by  drainage,  which  in  most  parts  is  now  veiy 
good.  Such  matters  as  this  are  carried  out  under  my 
supervision.  The  great  want  is  air  space  and  ven- 
tilation in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  which  are  very 
defective  in  these  respects.  An  improvement  in  these 
would  make  an  immense   improvement  in  health 


and  greatly  prevent  typhus.  A  medical  man  has 
been  occasionally  employed  to  advise  as  to  im- 
provements, &c.,  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act, 
but  there  is  no  permanent  officer  connected  with  the 
public  health  except  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  In 
the  poor  houses  women  and  children  sew  sacks  and 
bags  for  guano,  coffee,  &c.;  in  fact  this  is  one  of  the 
great  trades  of  the  town  for  women  and  children. 


Kirriemuir. 


KIRRIEMUIR. 


79.  This  is  quite  a  small  town  in  the  hilly  country  towards  the  Highlands  from  Forfar,  and  at  the 
outside  edge  of  the  populous  weaving  district,  a  specimen  of  exactly  the  opposite  kind  from  Glasgow  or 
Dundee. 


80.  Ann  Stuart. — My  boy  William  here,  8  years 
old,  winds  big  pirns  of  warp  for  a  manufacturer,  to 
whom  he  takes  them.  Plenty  of  childi-en  in  this 
place,  both  boys  and  girls,  wind  at  home  like  this.  A 
great  deal  of  them  begins  as  young  as  6  ;  at  this  age 
they  can  make  a  Id.  a  day,  if  not  winding  more  than 
three  or  perhaps  four  hours,  and  they  do  not  rise  early  or 
work  late.  Wilham  rises  at  about  7  now  (spring)  and 
winds  till  9  a.m.,  when  he  goes  to  school  and  stays, 
with  the  exception  of  coming  home  to  dinner,  till 
5  p.m.,  when  he  comes  home  and  winds  again  till 
about  8  p.m.,  but  sometimes  he  rises  at  6  a.m.  to  wind. 
In  winter  many  a  time  he  winds  till  1 0  p.m.;  he  does 
so  the  most  part  of  the  week,  except  Saturdays.  He 
does  not  wind  all  the  time,  because  he  has  tasks  to 
learn  in  the  evening  for  school  next  day,  and  he  stops 
for  tea,  too,  perhaps  an  hour.  Winding  for  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  on  the  average  he  makes  about  Is.  6d.  a 
week  ;  neighbour's  children  do  about  the  same.  His 
brother,  9,  and  sister,  11,  are  at  school  now  (about 
noon)  but  wind  too  when  at  home  ;  we  have  three 
wheels.  There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  and  they 
can  get  a  play  then.  After  the  age  of  10  or  11 
children  are  often  kept  at  home  entirely  to  wind,  but 
the  younger  often  go  to  school  part  of  the  day.  But 
plenty  of  parents,  though  poor,  keep  them  at  home, 
and  care  for  neither  work  nor  school.  Many  who 
only  wind  rise  at  about  7,  and  with  going  messages 
and  a  bit  of  play,  work  till  8  p.m.,  and  in  winter  till 


10  ;  but  the  bigger  children  who  are  still  at  school 
are  in  a  higher  class,  and  take  longer  time  to  learn 
their  tasks. 

It  is  a  sair  task  on  the  bairns  ;  they  would  almost 
go  any-whcre  before  they  would  to  winding  ;  they 
are  real  tired  at  it  and.  need  a  play.  It  is  very  sair 
for  the  back,  as  I  have  often  found  myself,  and  if 
children  sit  at  it  ower  long  it  will  twist  them  so  as  to 
make  them  grow  on  one  side  ;  there  are  plenty  of 
children  that  it  does  this  to,  and  I  have  many  a  time  seen 
a  grown  up  body  quite  twisted  from  it.  It  is  very  bad 
being  ower  confined.  It  tires  the  arm  too,  and  the 
yarn  cuts  the  fingers  if  the  pirn  is  not  held  so  as  to 
catch  it.  Children  are  not  fit  to  work  12  hours  a 
day,  but  many  people  do  things  that  they  are  not  .fit 
for.  Their  father  is  many  days  16  hours  at  his  loom 
here. 

There  are  more  girls  than  boys  at  looms;  they 
begin  at  about  13,  some  at  12,  but  they  are  ower  silly 
for  it  at  that  age.  It  is  hard  work  at  first,  and  tires 
the  arms  and  legs,  and  if  they  grab  the  loom  ower 
tight,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  when  learning,  it  strains 
the  sinews,  and  they  have  to  keep  their  wrists  bound 
up.  Big  girls  sit  full  time  at  the  loom,  rising  at  7  or 
some  at  6  in  summer,  and  in  winter  it  is  usual  to 
work  till  10  p.m. 

[The  boy  could  read  but  not  write.] 
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81.  Jane  Loden. — Rent  a  hand-loom  in  this  five 
loom  shop  for  10s.  a  year.  Began  when  12,  i.e.,  six 
years  ago.  In  summer  begin  at  6  a.m.  and  work  till 
dark,  in  winter  rise  later,  at  about  8,  and  work  till 


11  p.m.,  but  not  every  day  e.g.,  Mondays.  Take 
about  two  hours  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  Get 
about  10s.  a  week  and  pay  about  Is.  Sd.  to  a  woman 
for  winding  my  pirns  at  her  home. 


82.  Sarah  Wourring. — Weave  in  this  four  loom 
shop,  we  are  all  women  in  it.  There  are  no  wages  for 
men  at  this  work  and  there  are  almost  nae  boys  now. 
Girls  begin  at  about  13.  Many  rise  at  7  a.m.  and 
work  till  1 1  p.m. ;  or  if  they  do  not  work  so  late  rise 
earlier,  as  at  6  a.m.  It  is  a  long  day,  but  makes  up 
for  those  that  we  do  not  work,  e.g.,  Saturday  afternoons 


and  Mondays.  Most  weavers  have  some  one  to  wind 
their  pirns,  often  a  woman,  or  if  a  man  has  bairns 
they  do  it.  A  winder  could  leave  off  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  weaver.  A  woman  could  wind  for  two  or 
three,  but  no  bairn  could.  Children  from  6  years  old  can 
wind.  The  loom  is  my  own,  and  I  pay  5s.  6d.  a  half 
year  for  the  stance,  and  gas  besides,  ?>d.  each  a  week. 


Hand-loom 
Weaving  and 
Hosiery. 

Scotland. 
Kirriemuir. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


83.  Mr.  George  Duke,  manufacturer. — I  employ  per- 
sons in  making  canvas,  sheetings,  &c.  on  hand-looms, 
at  which  they  work  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
some  cases  renting  the  stance  (standing  room)  for  a 
loom  in  another  weaver's  house.  The  looms  are 
generally  their  own  property.  A  four  loom  shop 
is  the  most  common  size.  It  is  chiefly  girls  who 
are  brought  up  to  weaving  now.  Out  of  the  47 
persons  who  brought  in  webs  to  my  warehouse 
last  Saturday,  the  usual  day  for  the  purpose,  only 
eight  were  males.  The  numbers  employed  in  weaving 
are  far  higher  in  winter.    In  March,  only  a  month 


or  so  back,  177  persons  brought  in  webs  in  one 
week.  Weavers  begin  at  the  age  of  12  or  14.  There 
is  never  much  work  done  on  Monday,  as  the  wpmen 
are  washing,  &c.  Men  and  women  alike  do  not  begin 
Avork  in  earnest  till  about  Wednesday.  Some  work 
long  days,  begin  at  6  or  7  a.m.  and  working  till  10  or 
11  p.m.  On  the  average  they  earn  about  8s.  a-week. 
I  have  the  warp  ready  wound  for  the  weavers  in 
mills  ■  worked  by  water  power.  There  are  several 
other  manufacturers  here,  who,  with  this  excep- 
tion, carry  on  business  in  just  the  same  way  that 
I  do. 


84.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mill,  surgeon. — I  have  been  in 
practice  here  30  years  and  have  never  noticed  any  direct 
physical  bad  effects  arising  to  the  young  from  hand- 
loom  weaving,  which  is  the  regular  employment  of 
the  place.  Spinal  disease  is  'very  rare,  and  I  have 
not  observed  cases  of  sprains  or  distortion  attribu- 
table to  the  employment.  Any  one,  however,  who 
has  been  a  weaver  all  his  days,  soon  becom.es  an  old 
man  from  the  want  of  proper  air  and  out-door  exercise. 

The  moral  effects,  however,  are  in  my  .opinion  very 
injurious,  owing,  not  only  to  the  promiscuous  way  in 
which  the  sexes  work  in  the  small  shops,  scarcely  ever 
more  than  four  together,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
children  becoming  so  early  independent,  as  they  do 
when,  at  the  age  of  from  12  to  14,  they  begin  to 
earn  good  wages  and  pay  board  to  their  parents. 
A  young  girl  as  soon  as  she  has  learned  can  make 
7s.  or  8s.  a  week  ;  they  then  care  nothing  for  the 
discipline  of  their  home,  if  there  is  any,  and  this 
evil  is  becoming  still  worse.     The  proportion  of 


men  weavers  is  now  small,  they  finding  agriculture  and 
other  employments  more  healthy  and  profitable  ;  but 
trade  is  very  brisk,  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
emloyed  in  weaving  here  probably  remains  as  large 
as  it  was. 

I  notice  a  very  large  proportion  of  idiots  and  cretins 
here.  The  only  explanation  of  this  at  all  satisfactory 
to  my  mind  is  the  low  moral  state.  Most  cases  are 
usually  found  where  the  character  of  parents  is  the 
lowest.  The  lower  their  character,  the  lower  state  of 
material  comfort  are  they  content  with,  and  the  more 
will  they  neglect  their  children.  It  is  to  these  causes 
and  the  close  connexion  which  exists  between  mind 
and  body,  that  the  prevalence  of  idiotcy  and  cretin- 
ism here  must  I  think  be  referred.  The  people  are 
not  without  education  ;  all,  I  think,  get  some.  Many 
must  do  so,  i.e.,  all  who  receive  parochial  relief,  and 
here  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children,  who  are 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  need  it,  is  unusually 
large. 


KETTLE. 

85.  Kettle  is  a  village  in  Fifeshire,  a  fine  linen  district. 

Mb.  Lawson's,  Linen  Manufacturer. 


Kettle. 


86.  Mr.  D.  Beveridge. — I  have  been  manager  of 
this  business  for  20  years.  With  the  exception 
perhaps  of  some  of  the  fishing  villages  and  places 
on  the  east  coast,  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Fife- 
shire but  where  hand-loom  weaving  of  linen  is  carried 
on,  but  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in  the  country 
as  a  hand-loom  factory.  In  two  or  three  places  there 
may  be  shops  of  20  or  30  looms,  but  they  are  not 
popular  and  are  disappearing.  The  small  houses 
are  nearly  all  constructed  for  looms,  so  much  so  that 
one  can  scarcely  be  got  that  is  not  so.  With  scarcely 
an  exception  the  looms  are  tho  weavers'  own  pro- 
perty, and  even  where  the  looms,  being  broad  and 
expensive,  have  in  the  first  instance  therefore  been 
bought  by  the  manufacturer,  the  weavers  prefer  to 
buy  them  from  him.  We  employ  nearly  500  looms 
in  the  houses  here  alone,  besides  employing  others  by 
.means  of  agents  over  the  country  for  10  miles  or  so 
round.  Power  loom  factories  are  on  the  increase, 
but  at  the  present  time  there  is  full  employment 
for  the  hand-looms  also.  The  difficulties  of  weaving 
linen  by  power-looms  ^-are  constantly  disappearing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  kind  which  could  not 
be  done  by  power,  if  wished.  Where  the  web  is 
very  broad  and  the  motion  consequently  slow,  or 
where  the  material  is  very  fine,  there  is  not  so  much 
gain  in  using  steam.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
comparative  economy. 


This  village  is  probably  an  exceptionally  favourable 
specimen.  The  people  have  been  kept  in  pretty 
regular  employment  under  Mr.  Lawsou  for  30  years, 
and  we  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  unsteady  or  drunken  men.  We  have  now  a 
steady  sober  population  who  work  pretty  regularly,  and 
for  moderate  hours,  beginning  at  6  a.m.  or  from  that 
till  7,  and  rarely,  I  should  say,  working  past  8  p.m., 
taking  at  least  2\  hours  for  meals.  Owing,  as 
we  suppose,  to  the  weavers  here  having  had  a  good- 
class  of  work  and  these  settled  habits,  the  population 
has  kept  up  better  than  that  of  any  other  village  in 
Fifeshire,  having  fallen,  as  near  as  I  remember,  only 
5  per  cent,  in  the  10  years  before  the  last  census, 
while  others  had  fallen  off  considerally  more,  as  10 
or  15  per  cent.  In  the  depression  before  the  present 
good  times  men  and  women  were  being  draughted 
off  to  other  places  and  employments.  It  is  seldom 
that  any,  except  perhaps  the  eldest  of  a  family, 
begin  to  weave  under  12  years  of  age,  and  fewer 
young  are  brought  up  to  it  now.  Anorher  source  of 
employment  is  winding  the  warp,  which  is  given  out 
by  the  manufacturer  one  day  and  brought  back 
wound  by  the  next.  A  woman  with  a  family,  say 
a  couple  of  children,  to  help,  can  earn  Is.  a  day  at  this. 
Winding  the  weft  is  the  weaver's  look  out,  and  is  paid 
for  by  him. 
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Hand-loom        gT.  Alexander  Dewar. — My  son,  now  14,  and  I 
^Hosi«-        weave  at  these  two  looms  in  my  house,  and  two 
daughters,  one  16  the  other  21,  rent  looms  elsewhere. 
Scotland.      We  generally  work  from  7  a.m.  till  7  or  8  p.m.  Some 
Kettle.        begin  later  and  work  till  9  or  9^  p.m.  ;  we  think 

  that  late  here.    Some  begin  at  5  a.m.  or  soon  after. 

Mr.  J. E.White.  One  of  my  daughters  began  at  between  11  and  12, 
 ■      but  very  few  begin  under  12.     After  the  first  web  or 


two,  with  a  little  help  they  can  do  the  work  quite 
well  and  sit  as  long  as  the  others.  Children  wind  ; 
ower  many  of  them,  some  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
school.  Some  begin  l)etween  6  and  7  years  old. 
With  mine  I  said  "  Here  is  so  much  to  do  before  you 
"  go  to  school,  and  so  much  after  you  come  back."  *  It 
does  not  do  to  confine  them  too  much. 


88.  Mrs.  Mychie.  — I  and  my  daughter  aged  1 3  wind 
warp  for  a  manufacturer.  The  doctor  says  that  wind- 
ing is  bad  for  me  as  it  confines  me  so,  and  does  not 
let  the  meat  disgest.  Some  feel  it  sair  in  the  side. 
My  daughter  is  not  fit  to  do  much,  and  has  had  to 
leave  school  for  her  health.    Two  other  daughters, 


now  grown  up,  weave  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  and  are 
off  a  little  while  for  meals.  They  are  now  at  broad 
looms,  54  inches,  what  used  to  be  thought  too  broad 
for  women  and  Avere  worked  by  men.  The  young  men 
are  all  gone  ofi'  to  Edinburgh. 


89.  In  Perth  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  whose  clothing  factory  there  I  was  visiting  on  my 
inquiry  into  tliat  manufacture,  that  hand-loom  Aveaving  had  greatly  declined  in  the  town,  but  that 
the  usual  system  of  small  shops  and  long  hours  prevailed  there,  and  I  received  the  same  account  of 
Brechin  from  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  the  son  of  a  weaving  manufacturer  in  that  town.  At  Forfar,  Avhich 
is  a  weaving  town,  a  like  account  was  given  to  me  in  a  casual  way.  I  was  informed  also  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  that  he  knew,  from  men  who  had  gone  from  small  shops  into  a  hand-loom  factory  there, 
that  they  earned  more  in  the  latter  Avith  moderate  and  regular  hours  than  they  did  in  the  former  with 
their  long  and  irregular  hours.  He  also  mentioned  it  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  men,  Avho 
worked  at  regular  employments,  such  as  masons,  &c.,  in  summer  and  at  the  loom  in  winter,  earned 
more  than  men  who  worked  at  the  loom  all  the  year  round,  simply  from  the  former  being  from 
habit  more  regular  in  their  liours. 
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CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENT  COMMISSION  (1862). 


TRIED  REPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

1  V/e,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  young  persons,  in  trades  and  manufactures  not  already  regulated  by 
law,  humbly  present  to  Your  Majesty  the  Third  Report  of  our  proceedings  in  the 
execution  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission. 

METAL  MANUFACTURES   OF  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE, AND  THE  ADJOINING  DISTRICTS. 


The  Iron  Works  of  South  STAFFORDsnmE  and  Worcestershire. 
The  Metal  Manufactures  of  the  Wolverhampton  District. 
The  Metal  Manufactures  of  the  Birmingham  District. 

2.  The  iron  and  other  hardware  manufactures  of  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcester-  Previous  in- 
shire,  and  the  adjoining  districts,  have  been  the  subject  of  several  Parliamentary  inquiries  quiries  in 
within  the  last  25  years.  distr^ta^ 

3.  In  May,  1841,  Mr.  Horne  presented  to  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners 
a  Report  embracing  a  great  variety  of  details,  under  38  heads,  and  extending,  with  the 
evidence,  to  177  folio  pages.  In  August  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Mitchell  reported  to 
the  same  Commission  upon  the  coal  and  iron  smelting  works  of  South  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshii'e,  and  on  the  state,  condition,  and  treatment  of  children  and  young  persons 
therein.  His  Report  and  evidence  occupied  148  folio  pages.  From  the  year  1850  to 
the  present  time  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  in  his 
annual  Reports  entered  very  fully  into  the  state  of  education  of  those  districts,  and  the 
means  of  improving  it ;  and  has  contributed  very  greatly  by  those  Reports  to  cause 
such  improvement  in  education  as  has  taken  place  there  within  those  years.  Finally, 
in  1859  and  I860,  minute  and  searching  inquiries  were  made  throughout  those  districts 
by  Dr.  Greenhow,  under  instructions  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
into  the  causes  of  the  great  development  of  special  diseases,  and  the  great  consequent 
mortality  found  in  certain  industrial  occupations  of  the  people.  Dr.  Greenhow's  elaborate 
Reports  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  I860  and  1861,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  Rej)orts  on 
Public  Health  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Longe,  in  Mr.  Longe's 
conducting  his  inquiries  in  the  same  districts  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862,  limited  Report  A. 
himself,  in  accordance  with  our  general  instructions  (First  Report,  Appendix,  p.  337)  to  ^PP^'^'^i^j 
recording  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  "  illustrate  the  existing  state  of  each  particular  Evidence  a. 
"  occupation,  without  unnecessarily  extending  the  inquiry ;"  and,  in  his  Report  upon  Appendix, 
the  facts  collected  and  upon  what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  he  has  presented  a  P- 1^- 
brief  but  comprehensive  summary,  both  of  the  principal  and  of  the  many  miscellaneous 

trades  of  the  district,  together  with  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed,  as  far  as  his  materials  allowed,  and  various  particulars  relating  to  their 
ages  and  hours  of  work,  the  state  of  their  places  of  work,  the  nature  of  their  employment, 
and  its  influence  on  their  condition,  physical  and  intellectual. 

6.  As  Mr.  Longe's  summary  of  these  subjects  in  his  Report  scarcely  admits  of  further 
condensation,  we  beg  permission  to  refer  to  the  general  description  in  the  Report  itself 
of  the  nature  of  the  various  occupations  mentioned  in  it. 

6.  We  subjoin  as  much  of  the  substance  of  his  Report  as  is  capable  of  being  stated  TabuJar 
in  a  tabular  form,  or  otherwise  in  a  manner  calculated  to  arrest  the  eye,  and  to  be,  ^^^^^^f' 
therefore,  more  easily  referred  to.  _  the  principal 

7.  The  trades  and  manufactures  of  these  districts  fall  naturally  under  three  principal  facts  relating 
denominations  : —  *J^^  trades 

1.  The  blast  furnaces,  in  ^Yhich  the  iron  is  smelted.  " 
II.  The  rolling  mills  and  forges,  in  which  the  pig  iron  is  converted  into  certain 
objects  of  manufacture,  as  plates,  rails,  rods,  bars,  wire,  &c. 
III.  Miscellaneous  metal  trades. 

8.  The  following  are  the  principal  facts  regarding  the  numbers  of  the  places  of  work, 
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Metal  Manu- 
tactures  of 
South  Staf- 
fordshire, 
&c. 

Numbers 
employed,&c. 


numbers  of  children  and  young  persons  and  women  employed,  ages  of  children  and  young 
persons,  nature  of  employment  and  state  of  places  of  work,  &c.,  under  the  above  heads. 


I.  Blast  Furnaces. 

Total  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  district 

Total  number  in  operation  in  September  1863  .... 

Average  number  of  men  at  each  furnace  : — 

Day  set-  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Night  set-------- 


Average  number  of  persons,  in  some  cases  men,  in  others  women  and  lads,  em- 
ployed during  the  day  in  preparing  and  carrying  materials  to  each  furnace 


-  190 

-  110 

-  12 

-  12 

24 

10  to  20 


Employed  at  "  box  filling  "  by  night  as  well  as  by  day 


r  Boys  and  youths  from 
\  11  to  15  years  of  age. 


Total  approximate  number  of  women,  youths,  and  boys  under  13  employed  at 
the  blast  furnaces  of  this  district  : — 

Women  200 
Youths  (from  13  to  18  years  of  age)     -  -  -  -  -  -  400 

Boys  under  13   -  -  -  -  -  -  ...  200 


800 


9.  Of  the  110  blast  furnaces  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  about  70  are  worked 
on  Sundays.  About  40  are  not  worked  on  Sundays.  Cost  to  masters  of  stopping 
furnace  on  Sundays,  about  50/.  annually.     (Mr.  Longe,  A.  §  12.) 


II.  Mills  and  Forges. 
Total  mills  and  forges  in  operation  in  this  district  at  the  above  period 
Estimated  number  of  youths  employed  _  .  . 

Estimated  number  of  boys  under  13  .... 


100 


-  2,000 

-  1,000 


Total 


-  3,000 


Nature  of  Work  at  which  Youths  and  Boys  are  employed  at  the  Mills  and  Forges,  Ages  and 

Hours  of  Work. 


Iq 

connexion 
with  what 
Branch. 

Youths. 

Age. 

Boys. 

Age. 

Hours  of  Work. 

Meal 
Times. 

Puddlers 

Shinglers 
Rollers 

At  the  plate 
and  mill 
furnaces. 

Shearers 

As  underhand  pud- 
dlers. 

In  passing  the  red 
hot  bars  through 
the  rolls,  &c. 

14  and  up- 
wards. 

14  and  up- 
wards. 

At  refined  iron  works, 
where  the  work  is 
light. 

As  "  stafiF  carriers," 
3  or  4  to  each  forge. 

In  rolling  hoop  iron, 
small  rod,  and  wire 
iron. 

As  "  door  drawers  "  - 

As  "  scrap  carriers," 
in  carrying  and  cut- 
ting up  scrap-iron. 

13  and  upwards 
10  to  11 

9  and  upwards. 
The  majority 
of  young  boys 
are  employed 
at  this  work. 

8  and  upwards  - 

8  to  10- 

Day  set,  6  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  night  set,  6 
p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

Day  set  and  night  set 

Day  set  and  night  set. 
Great  rapidity  of 
movement  required, 
and  great  amount 
of  labour.  These 
boys  run  11  miles 
at  each  turn. 

Day  set  and  night  set 

Query  night. 

No  fixed 
period. 

1|  hours. 

1^  hours. 

1^  hours. 

None  of  the  mills  and  forges  are  now  worked  on  Sundays  (Mr.  Longe,  §  32). 


III.  Miscellaneous  Metal  Trades  of  Wolverhampton  District  carried  on  in  Factories,  large  and  small. 


Classes.  See 
Table.  A.  §  36. 

Denomina- 
tions. 

Approximate 
Number  of 
Boys 

and  Youths 
employed. 

Ages  of 
Boys  and 

Youths 
employed. 

Approximate 
Number  of 
Females 
employed. 

Ages  of 
Female 

Children 

and 
young 

Persons. 

Nature  of  Employment, 
and  State  of 
Places  of  Work. 

Hours  of  Work, 

Meal  Times, 
Overtimes,  &c. 

1 

Foundries  - 

Numerous  - 

From  9  to 
13  (A.40) 

A  few  in  the 
manufacture 
of  iron  bed- 
steads (A. 
41). 

Girls  from 
13  and 
upwards 

andwomen 
(A.  41). 

The  atmosphere  of  the  cast- 
ing shops  is  hot,  and 
loaded  with  dust  and  va- 
pour (A.  66). 

Many  women  and  girls 
subject  to  hot  atmosphere 
of  stove  rooms  (A.  70). 

Boys  employed  by  rivet- 
ters,  the  only  large 
classliableto  be  worked 
during  the  night  (A. 
108). 

Meal-times  little  observed 
in  casting  shops  (A, 
110). 
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Denomina- 
tions. 


Approximate 
Number  of 
Boys 

and  Youths 
employed. 


Ages  of 
Boys  and 
Youths 
employed. 


Approximate 
Number  of 
Females 
employed. 


Ages  of 
Female 
Children 

and 
young 
Persons. 


Nature  of  Employment, 
and  State  of 
Places  of  Work. 


Hours  of  Work, 

Meal  Times, 
Overtimes,  &c. 


Metal  Manu- 

factukes  of 
80UTH  Staf- 
fordshire, 
&c. 


Chain  works  Numerous.  In 
the  4  largest, 
200. 


Brass  casters 


Tube  works 


Tin  plate, 
papiermache, 
japan  work. 


Cut  nails, 
washers,  shoe 
tips,  screws, 
and  screw 
bolts. 


Lock  and  key 
manufac- 
tories, gun- 
locks,  &c. 


Very  small 
businesses, 
and  very 
few  persons 
employed. 

At  the lorges 
common  to 
many  of 
the  above 
works,  large 
and  small. 


Numerous 


A  large  num- 
ber. 


Numerous  - 


Numerous  - 
Apprentices 
in  Willen- 
hall,  255. 


About  1,000 
at  "  bellows 
blowing." 


From  8  to 
15. 


10  to  16 


13  to  18. 
A  few 
from  7  to 


9  to  18 


A  few 


to  13  - 


11  to  18 


8  to  13 


About  50 


About  1,500 


Some  in  the 
small  fac- 
tories. 


1 0  and  up- 
wards. 


10  to  13 


12  to  18  - 


8  to  13 


Very  laborious  (A.  71). 
Each  chain  maker  has  two 

or  three  boys  to  help  him. 
Often  little  girls  instead  of 

boys  in  small  shops. 
Small  masters  "  the  bane 

of  the  district  "  (A.  72). 

Very  unhealthy  work ;  shops 
small  (A.  73). 


Work  in  the  forging  shops 
where  all  the  younger 
boys  are  employed,  "very 
laborious  and  hot "  (A. 
77). 

1.  Manufacturing  Depart- 
ment.— Women  and  girls 
employed  in  making 
papier  mache. 

2.  Japanning  and  finishing. 
— Principally  women  and 
girls  employed  in  stove 
rooms.  Temperature 
very  high  (A.  84). 

Shops ;  some  large  and  airy, 
others  small  and  crowded. 

The  "  feeders  "  to  the  ma- 
chines are  chiefly  women 
and  girls  (A.  54). 

Washers  (flat  iron  rings) 
are  made  by  women  and 
girls. 

In  screw-bolt  forging,  boys 
employed  to  blow  the  bel- 
lows. The  younger  girls 
at  "  nicking  ;"  women 
and  girls  at  the  "  screw- 
making." 

All  employments  healthy 
except  grinding  and 
polishing  (A.  94). 

Many  shops  of  "  small 
"  masters  well  built  and 
"  well  ventilated  ;  others 
"  small  and  dirty,  and 
"  badly  ventilated  ;  and 
"  the  atmosphere  loaded 
"  with  powder  and  dust " 
(A,  95). 


In  the  large  chain  works 
the  hours  are  from  6  to 
6,  and  are  regularly 
observed. 

In  the  small  chain  shops, 
little  blowers  often  work 
13  or   14  hours  (A. 
113). 

Hours  from  7  or  8  a.m. 

to  7  p.m.  Overtime, 

"  very    little  resorted 

"to"  (A.  114). 
Overtime  very  prevalent, 

up  to  8,  9,  or  10  p.m. 

from  6  a.m.  (A.  115). 


Overtime  occasional  in 
small  factories,  up  to  9 
and  11  p.m. 


In  the  screw  factories  at 
Darlestbne,  overtime 
common  to  8  or  8i  p.m., 
on  Wednesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays.  On 
Monday  work  ceases  at 
5,  on  Saturdays  at  6  p.m. 


Customary  hours  very 
long.  Regular  hours 
from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

In  Willenhall,work  ceases 
at  5  on  Saturday. 

Some  work  1 6  to  1 8  hours 
a  day,  and  on  Friday 
"  sometimes  through 
"  the  whole  night " 
(A.  118,  A.  120). 


Overtime  with  the  men. 


women  em- 
ployed. 


10.  In  two  only  out  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  trade  of  these  districts — the  Numbers 
blast  furnaces  and  the  mills  and  forges, — Mr.  Longe  was  able  to  arrive,  by  personal  children 
inquirv,  at  an  estimate  ot  the  numbers  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed.  per- 

111  11  11*111  f*  j-\        '         1        &ODS5  ctQCl 

There  were,  as  appears  by  the  above  tables,  employed  in  the  blast  lurnaces,  800,  in  the 
mills  and  forges,  3,000  ;  total,  3,800. 

11.  The  Miscellaneous  Metal  trades  of  the  Wolverhampton  district  are,  for  the  most 
part,  carried  on  by  "  small  masters."  Very  few  of  our  tabular  forms  sent  by  Mr.  Longe 
to  the  employers  in  this  branch  were  returned  filled  up.  He  is  only  able,  therefore,  to 
specify  numbers  in  a  few  instances,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  3,000, 

12.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  employments,  in  which  he  is  unable  to  specify 
any  numbers,  he  confines  himself  to  the  general  statement,  that  the  children  and  young 
persons  employed  are  numerous. 

13.  The  returns  of  the  Census  of  1861  permit  a  close  approximation  to  the  exact 
numbers  ;  but  the  classification  of  the  trades  adopted  by  Mr.  Longe  for  the  purposes  of 
this  inquiry  being,  of  necessity,  different  from  those  of  the  Census,  we  are  unable  to 
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Metal  manu-  assigti  the  numbers  exactly  according  to  the  table  made  out  above  from  the  statements 
SouTifsTAF-       Mr.  Longe's  Report.    We  have,  however,  arranged  the  trades  and  the  corresponding 
roRDSHiRE,    figureo  of  the  Census  so  as  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  into  correspondence  with 
those  of  the  Report,  and  to  permit  of  a  statement  of  totals  in  the  branches  of  trade 
specified.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  North  Staffordshire  is  included. 

Persons  under  20  Years  of  Age  employed  in  the  Ikon  and  Hai;dv/are  Trades  of  Staffordshire  and 
WoBCESTERSHiEE,  accordinsT  to  Abstruct  of  Census  of  1861. 


&c. 


Staffordshire. 


Worcestershire. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Iron  manufacture 
Chains?,  anchors 
Others 
Nails 

Locksmiths 
Others 


Brass-founders 
Others 

Tin-])late  workers  - 
Others 
Japanners  - 


6,180 
489 

1,588 
806 
898 
202 


98 
250 
61 
2,194 
76 


10.163 


388 

148 
147 
110 


2,679 


793 


10,956 


32 
266 


298 


2,977 


1.376 
219 
103 

1,467 
9 


135 
48 
20 
57 
1 


3,174 


261 


3,435 


25 
61 
66 
1,548 


 1,700 

67 

26 


98 


1,798 


Totals. 


7,679 
1,019 
1,818 
6,015 
983 
202 


17,716 


1,450 


19,166 


Total        -  -  .  -  . 

Deduct  one-tenth  for  males  between  18  and  20 


19,166 
1,439 


Ages  of 
children  and 
young  per- 
sons. 


Peculiar 
features  of 
their  employ- 
ment 
sets  and 
overtime 
prevalent 


Night 


Effect  of,  on 
education. 


Total  presumed  number  who  Avould  come  under  the"!  2^1^29 
Factory  Acts  in  these  two  counties  -  -  j  ' 

14.  In  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  mills  and  forges,  Mr.  Longe's  estimate  is  that 
the  number  of  boys  employed  under  13  is  1,200,  at  ages  varying  from  8  upwards ;  of 
youths  employed,  2,400  ;  and  of  Avomen,  200.  The  ages  of  children  in  the  miscellaneous 
trades  vary  between  8,  9,  ^ind  10,  up  to  , 13;  large  numbers  being  employed  during  the 
earlier  ages,  many  of  whom  are  females ;  a  few  boys  being  employed  under  the  age  of  8 
(a.  Nos.  11,  46,  49). 

15.  The  peculiarity  of  the  employment  of  many  of  these  children  and  young  persons 
and  women  is  that,  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  mills  and  forges,  large  numbers  of 
children  and  youths  are  employed  in  night-sets  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a  m.,  and  that  in 
the  miscellaneous  trades  overtime  is  very  common,  a  great  number  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  working  the  same  long  hours  as  the  men,  from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  9,  10, 
and  11  p.m.;  among  them,  "little  girls  are  often  kept  at  bellows-blowing  (very  hard 
"  work  for  children )  14  hours  a  day"  (a.  No.  46);  the  work  on  Saturday  afternoons 
being  in  but  few  cases  abridged  (vfork  in  those  cases  ending  at  2,  4,  or  5  o'clock);  and 
the  work  towards  the  end  of  the  week  being  generally  much  increased  in  duration,  in 
consequence  of  the  habit  of  the  men  of  idling  on  Mondays  and  occasionally  during  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  Tuesdays  also  (a.  Nos.  11,  19,  105,  121,  126,  137,  140,  143,  148, 
149,  152,  153,  155,  157,  167,  170). 

16.  The  employment  habitually  of  so  many  young  children  in  night-sets,  and  of  so 
many  others  frequently  during  two  or  three  or  more  hours  of  overtime,  may  be  naturally 
expected  to  have  a  very  marked  influence  on  their  state  of  education.  Accordingly, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  in  that  respect  which  has  been  made  in  the  district  within 
the  last  20  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  still  found  to  be  unaffected  by  it. 

17.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  promote  elementary  education  among*^  the 
populations  engaged  in  the  staple  trades  and  manufactures  of  Staffordshire  and  the 
adjoining  districts  are  well  known  through  Mr.  Norris's  Reports.  Nevertheless,  in  his 
Report  of  I86I  (p.  83),  he  is  only  able  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  children  in  the 
"  annual  grant "  schools  of  his  district  are  able  to  "  read  fairly  well  what  they  are 
"  accustomed  to  read,  and  that  about  one  in  12  can  read  whatever  is  put  before  them." 
And  in  his  Report  for  1863-4,  Mr.  Norris  states  that  the  schools  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  North  and  South  Staffordshire  lose  their  children  at  an  earlier 
age  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  England  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Kent,  he 
states,  "  is  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  England."  In  that  county,  30  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  inspected  schools  are  10  years  old  and  upv/ards,  whereas,  in  Staffordshire, 
only  25  per  cent,  are  above  10  years  of  age. 
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18.  Of  those  who  leave  school  under  that  age,  it  may  be  confidently  said,  in  the  words  Metal  Manu- 
of  Mr,  Norris  (Report  for  1859,  p-  109)?  that  "no  very  lasting  impression  can  be  made  sooth^st-^^*- 
"  on  the  mind  or  habits  of  a  child  10  years  of  age;"  still  less  upon  those  who  leave  it  fordshire, 
under  that  age.    The  number  of  those  found  at  work  by  Mr.  Longe  under  that  age  may  ^" 

be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  smallness  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  provision  for  educa- 
tion in  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  population.  Large  numbers,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  above  tables,  were  found  to  go  to  work  at  many  of  the  occupations 
of  the  district  under  that  age  ;  and  of  those  found  at  work  and  examined  by  Mr.  Longe, 
although  it  included  those  up  to  the  age  of  14,  Mr.  Longe  says  (A.  §  141),  that  "not 
*'  much  more  than  one-half  were  able  to  read."  Many  boys  told  him  they  had  been 
good  scholars,  but  had  quite  forgotten  all  they  had  learnt.  And  Mr.  Longe's  conclusion 
upon  this  subject  (§  143)  is  "that  many  of  the  boys  now  at  work  have  never  been  to 
"  school  at  all,  while  a  large  portion  of  those  who  have  been  to  school  previously  to 
"  beginning  work  lose,  after  a  few  months,  almost  all  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired, 
"  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  provision  for  continuing  their  edacation." 

19.  Night-work  and  overtime,  together  with  the  nature  of  some  of  their  employments.  Effect  of 
cannot  fail  to  have  also  a  serious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  young.    The  amount  night-work^ 
of  injury  from  hard  labour  and  overwork  at  too  early  an  age  may  not  be  always  or  o^^health 
even  often  apparent  (a.  190)  or  directly  attributable  to  the  nature  of  their  work;  but 

certain  kinds  of  employment  in  the  district  are  unquestionably  injurious,  such  as  enamel- 
ling, galvanizing,  and  japanning  (a.  181);  and  where  the  places  of  work  are  crowded 
and  ill-ventilated,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  many  of  the  other  employments  become 
injurious  {ibid,).  It  may  be  true  that,  in  connexion  with  some  kinds  of  work,  the  more 
robust  among  the  children  grow  up  to  be  strong  and  healthy  young  men  (a.  187) ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  in  others  it  is  not  so.  "  The  boys  who  go  into  the  foundries 
"  and  such  low-class  labour  ...  go  to  work  at  much  too  early  an  age,  and  are  worked 
"  beyond  their  strength.  And  the  children  who  work  at  home"  (in  the  various  species 
of  domestic  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  district)  "  are  also  injured  by  too  early  work  ; 
"  they  are-dwarfed"  (a.  188).  "  Li  the  foundries  they  work  from  7  years  of  age  and 
"  upwards"  (a.  200).  The  witness  states  that  he  knows  that  parents  in  many  cases 
work  their  children  at  too  early  an  age  or  for  too  many  hours  ;  and  he  gives  an 
instance  of  an  engineer  at  a  foundry,  which  he  names,  who  was  in  the  receipt  of  "  30s. 
"  a  week  regular  wages."  This  man,  he  states,  "  contracts  with  his  master  to  black 
"  the  hurdles  which  are  made  in  the  foundry,  and  other  heavy  iron  work.  He  employs 
"  his  own  boys  to  do  it.  The  father  has  worked  these  boys  from  4  in  the  morning  to 
"  12  at  night,  and  then  had  them  at  work  again  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He 
"  did  this  for  two  or  three  weeks  together  last  summer,  when  they  were  getting  up  an 
"  American  order.  The  other  men  called  shame  upon  him.  I  have  heard  them 
*'  reproach  him  for  working  his  boys.  I  live  close  to  the  foundry  "  (a.  200).  This 
may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  the  evidence  shows  amply  that  overwork  is  frequent 
in  many  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  district  up  to  8,  9»  or  10  o'clock,  and  occa- 
sionally to  a  later  hour  (a.  103,  105,  148,  149,  151,  155).  "  We  sometimes  begin  to 
"  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Saturdays  and  Avork  to  6  in  the  evening.  We 
"  have  worked  all  night  on  Friday,  but  then  we  have  left  off  at  11  on  Saturday 
"  .  .  .  I  was  13  when  I  was  first  apprenticed"  (a.  143).  "The  little  masters  gene- 
"  rally  have  very  irregular  hours.  They  lose  two  or  three  days,  and  then  work  all 
"  night  to  make  it  up  .  .  .  They  always  emploj-  their  own  children,  if  they  have  any "  • 
(a.  121). 

20.  It  scarcely  requires  medical  testimony  to  show  that  such  hours  of  work  are 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  young,  or  that  the  system  of  night-sets,  by  which}  at  the 
blast  furnaces  and  at  ""he  mills  and  forges,  the  1,200  boys  under  13,  and  the  2,400 
youths  between  13  and  18  "work  through  the  nights  of  every  alternate  week"  (Mr. 
Longe,  A.  §  32),  has  the  effect  of  undermining  the  health  and  strength,  and  materially 
abridging  the  years  of  active  and  vigorous  manhood. 

21.  Such  testimony,  however,  is  fully  given  in  the  Report  of  Dr.  Greenhow,  above  Dr.  Greeu- 
advertedto(§3).  ...  ...   ''^^^''^  ^''^P"^"^' 

22.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  Dr.  Greenhovv's  investigations  require  in  this 
place  to  be  specially  adverted  to,  as  they  are  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
branch  of  our  inquiries,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  district  now  under  review,  but 
to  all  the  others  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

23.  In  obedience  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  1858  (Third  Report,  p.  29),  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  is  empowered,  among  other  duties,  to  institute  annual 
"local  inquiries  relative  to  the  prevalence  and  prevention  of  disease."  (Public  Health, 
First  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1858,  p.  10.) 
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Metal  Manc-  24.  The  Tiecessity  of  these  local  inquiries  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Simon  in  his 
Sou™f  Si.rJ-  "  Last  Report  to  the  late  General  Board  of  Health,"  in  which  he  observed,  that  certain 
roRDSHiRE,    "  districts  which,  among  them,  make  up  fully  half  of  our  annual  mortality,  are  fatal 

 t         "  in  widely  different  degrees  in  different  districts  of  England ;''  {Ibid.  p.  11.)  the  most 

prevalent  and  fatal  diseases  being  "  diarrhoeal  diseases,"  "  fever  diseases,"  which  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  infantine  mortality,  and  "lung  diseases."  As  regards  luno- 
diseases,  from  which  "  grown-up  men  and  women  die  in  some  districts  three  times,  four 
"  times,  even  six  times  as  abundantly  as  in  other  districts,"  it  seemed  certain  that  "  this 
"  great  development  in  particular  districts  has  essentially  to  do  with  the  industrial 
"  relations  of  the  people"  (Third  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privv  Council, 
I860,  p.  30).  And  in  analyzing  the  statistics  of  lung  diseases,  it  was  found  that  "in 
"  proportion  as  the  male  and  female  populations  are  severally  attracted  to  in-door 
"  branches  of  industry,  other  things  being  equal,  their  respective  death-rate  by  lung 
"  disease  increased." 

25.  It  is  pointed  out  that  "  deficient  ventilation,  sedentary  occupations,  and  loant  of 
"  active  bodily  exercise,  and  a  listless  and  dejected  state  of  mind,''  common  to  the  opera- 
tives in  many  in-door  occupations,  very  probably  produce  upon  them  the  same  effects 
as  similar  causes  were  shown  17  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Baly  to  produce  on  prisoners 
confined  in  ill-regulated  prisons 

26.  "  Taking,  for  instance,  the  case  of  girls  and  women  who  from  childhood  onwards 
sit  ten  hours  a  day  or  more,  often  in  constrained  postures,  weaving  or  knitting  at  looms 
and  stocking  frames,  or  plaiting  straw,  or  stitching  gloves,  or  lace  making.  This  life,  at 
its  best,  has  to  a  great  extent  the  evils  of  monotony,  of  deficient  bodily  exercise,  of 
physical  seclusion  from  sun  and  air,  and  of  mental  privation  from  what  is  beautiful  and 
animating  in  external  nature,  .  .  .  very  probably  resulting  in  '  a  heightened  liability  to 
tubercular  disease.' " 

27.  "  Where  an  industrial  system  is  bad,  either  in  excessive  length  of  daily  work  or 
in  the  overcrowdedness  and  non-ventilation  of  places  of  work,  these  evils  may  be  vastlv 
developed.  Their  maximum  may  be  expected  to  prevail  in  places  where  an  over-taxed 
population  does  its  work  in  ill-ventilated  factories  and  cottages."    (Ibid.  pp.  31,  32.) 

28.  Whether  the  excess  of  lung  disease  "prevailing  in  our  great  centres  of  manufac- 
"  ture  "  was  in  any  practical  sense  preventable  was  an  important  subject  of  inquiry,  as, 
should  it  appear  "  that  the  production  of  disease  in  each  phthisis-breeding  employment 
"  depends  in  great  part  on  sanitary  faults,  which  might  be  eliminated  from  the  employ- 
"  ment  (on  defective  ventilation,  for  instance,  or  other  like  influences),  then  at  once 
"  the  way  would  be  opened  to  an  improved  economy  of  life  in  many  chief  branches 
"  of  popular  industry."    (Ibid.  p.  32.) 

29.  Accordingly  local  inquiries  were  made  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  1859  and  in  1860. 

30.  "  Conspicuous  among  the  districts  suffering  from  lung  disease  stood  places  which 
are  the  chief  seats  of  metal  mining,  of  metal  manufacture,  and  of  pottery  manufacture." 
{Ibid.  p.  33.) 

31.  The  latter  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  Act  passed  during  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  for  the  Extension  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

32.  Of  the  districts  in  which  metal  manufactures  prevailed,  the  first  taken  in  hand 
by  Dr.  Greenhow  wxre  those  of  Bromsgrove  and  Alcester,  in  Worcestershire,  and  that 

•    of  Sheffield,  in  1859,  under  the  name  of  cutlery  districts.    These  will  be  adverted  to 
more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  Report. 

33.  The  second  examination  of  metal  manufacturing  districts  by  Dr.  Greenhow  took 
place  in  I860,  and  included  Birmingham  and  Aston,  and  the  registration  district  of 
Wolverhampton,  comprising  the  towns  of  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  Willenhall. 

34.  Birmingham  and  Aston,  and  the  adjoining  district  to  Dudley  and  Stourbridge, 
form  the  subject  of  Mr.  White's  Report,  the  consideration  of  which  will  follow  the 
one  now  under  review.  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  and  Willenhall  embrace  a  large  portion 
of  the  area  comprised  in  Mr.  Longe's  Report,  with  the  facts  of  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  Over  the  rest  of  the  area  of  Mr.  Longe's  district,  including  Tipton,  Darlaston, 
Wednesbury,  &c.  (A.  §  1.)  there  is  "a  general  similarity  of  character"  in  all  the 
works  and  work-shops  to  those  in  the  Wolverhampton  portion  of  the  district,  and  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  the  conditions  under  which  the  miscellaneous  manufactures  are 
carried  on  are  nearly  the  same  (A.  64). 

35.  Dr.  Greenhow  in  his  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  Wolverhampton  district,  given 
in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1861,  p.  150-154, 
arrives  at  a  conclusion  amply  confirmatory  of  the  general  inferences  above  mentioned 
(§§  25-30),  namely  that  "the  rate  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  Wolver- 
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hampton,  both  "  in  adults  and  in  persons  of  all  ages  and  either  sex,  is  considerably  Metai.  Miuu- 
"  above  the  standard  rate ;  an  excess  which,  as  regards  the  adult  mortality  at  least,  may  south^Sta"^ 
"  with  perfect  truth  be  largely  attributed  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  individual  foedshire, 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants'"  ^' 

36.  The  actual  excess  above  the  standard  rate  would  also  have  been  even  greater  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  registration  district  of  W olverhampton  comprises  the  Seisdon  Union, 
"  a  large  and  healthy  rural  district,  containing  about  one-seventh  of  the  population  ; 
"  .  .  .  a  circumstance  which  tends  doubtless  to  lessen  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
"  whole  district."  [Ibid.) 

37.  Descending  to  the  particular  occupations  of  the  district,  Dr.  Greenhow  remarks  Sources  of 
of  the  great  iron  works  where  the  iron  is  smelted  and  cast  into  "  pigs,"  or  manufactured  J.^Q^^'r^er  " 
into  plates,  rods,  bars,  and  other  large  articles,  that  these  works  are  "  generally  sur-  -^^.^^  works. 
"  rounded  by  much  dense  heavy  smoke,  which  renders  the  air  very  impure,  and  a 

"  most  unpleasant  suffocating  exhalation  arises  from  the  scraps  of  incinerating  iron 
"  ore  near  the  blast  furnaces"  (p.  152).  These  are  the  only  circumstances  in  the 
manufacture  which  appear  likely  to  produce  pulmonary  disease ;  .  .  "  but  the  opera- 
"  fives,  especially  the  puddlers,  are  exposed  to  intense  heat."  "  The  puddlers  are  said 
"  to  be  not  unhealthy,  but  to  become  prematurely  worn  out  by  reason  of  hard  work." 
{Ibid.) 

38.  In  the  foundries  and  factories  other  sources  of  disease  exist.  "In  some  of  the  Inthefound- 
"  casting  shops  the  men  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inhaling  dust  arising  from  the 

"  sand  and  powdered  charcoal  used  in  making  moulds  for  casting."  .  .  "  Many  boys 
"  work  in  these  casting  shops ;  they  commence  work  as  early  as  from  8  to  10  years  of 
"  age."  .  .  "  Iron  casters  report  that  they  generally  enjoy  good  health,  but  that  they 
"  break  down  rather  early  in  life."  But  "  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  they  are 
"  a  healthy  class  of  operatives,  it  was  clearly  established,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
'*  that  the  iron  casters  are  subject  to  morning  cough  and  expectoration."  {Ibid.) 

39.  The  dust  given  off  in  the  processes  of  turning  iron  articles,  of  enamelling  them,  of  ™^^ow^ 
grinding  edge  tools,  and  polishing  locks,  keys,  &c.,  is  noticed  as  a  cause  of  pulmonary  ^are articles 
disease,  unless  proper  precautions  are  adopted  (pp.  152,  153).  grinding 

40.  The  brass  casters  who  employ  boys  and  youths  between  11  and  16  years  of  age  edge  tools, 
as  assistants,  suffer,  according  to  Dr.  Greenhow  (p.  154),  "much  more  ge  nerally  from  ^^^^[f 

"  chronic  pulmonary  disease  than  iron  founders."    The  cause  being,  the  dust  thrown  off  j  ^ ' 
in  preparing  the  moulds,  and  the  fumes  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  (Mr.  Longe,  A.  §  74.)  finishing 

41.  The  state  of  the  work  rooms  is  also  such  as  to  encourage  disease  by  insufficiency  g^^te  of  the 
of  cubic  space,  or  methods  of  ventilation  unsuitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  work-rooms, 
people  (p.  154). 

42.  That  the  system  of  night-sets  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  mills  and  forges,  the  Legislative 
frequent  overtime  in  the  foundries  and  other  miscellaneous  occupations  of  the  district,  mterference 
and  the  state  of  many  of  the  places  of  work,  are  causes  of  injury  to  the  health  of  the  " 
young  employed  in  such  great  numbers,  and  occasion  material  obstruction  to  them  in 

regard  to  their  education,  has  been  amply  shown  by  the  above  review  of  the  evidence 
upon  these  respective  subjects ;  and  the  conclusion  plainly  suggested  by  the  facts  is, 
that  so  far  as  it  would  be  practicable  to  apply  remedies  by  legislation  it  would  be 
desirable  to  do  so.  The  nature  and  extent  of  any  legislative  interposition  will  be  more 
properly  considered  when  the  remaining  portion  of  the  great  seat  of  the  metal  manu- 
facture of  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire — that  comprising  Birmingham  and 
the  adjoining  district— has  been  presented  to  view. 


THE  METAL  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT,  metai,  Manl- 

FACTTRES  OK 

43.  Mr.  White's  Report  upon  the  metal  manufactures  of  the  Birmingham  district  J^",^  i^',"";^^^!. 
(B.  Appendix,  p.  51),  and  the  evidence  upon  v.hich  it  is  founded  (b.  Appendix,  p.  64)  '1 — 

is  elaborate  and  comprehensive,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  interest.  ^Ii"-  White's 

44.  The  district  examined  by  Mr.  White  includes  the  town  and  immediate  neighbour-  {J- P^^^in  ^/'^^^ 
hood  of  Birmingham,  and  extends  to  Dudley  and  Stourbridge  towards  the  west,  a  distance  ^nd  the° 

of  about  14  miles,  comprising  also  a  scattered  village  population  towards  the  south.    Mr.  adjoining- 
White  excepted  the  iron  works  from  his  inquiry,  as  they  were  most  easily  dealt  with  by  district. 
Mr.  Longe,  in  whose  district  the  great  mass  of  these  works  are  congregated.    "The  Extent  of  ^ 
"  entire  population  of  the  district  is  probably  about  500,000."   (B.  §  1.)      _  dis'trict.''^^' 

45.  The  manufactures  are  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them,  either  by  the 
processes  used,  the  articles  produced,  or  their  respective  importance.    Some  idea  may 
^be  formed  of  their  numbers,  from  the  fact  that  in  1841  there  were  in  Birmingham  alon3 
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"  97  trades  not  common  to  all  large  towns,  and  2,100  firms  in  those  trades."  The 
number  of  both  has  since  greatly  increased,  the  population  of  Birmingham  having  grown 
from  183,000  in  1841  to  310,000  in  186 1,  the  suburbs  included. 

46.  The  number  and  size  of  large  factories  has  grown  within  that  period,  and  it  is 
"  probable  that  the  number  of  employers  of  all  kinds,  small  as  well  as  large,  has  increased 
"  also." 

47.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  White  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  giving 
specimens  "  of  some  of  the  occupations  which  seem  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice, 
"  and  which  were  selected  with  the  view  of  giving  a  fair  representation  of  all  the  employ- 
"  ments."   (§3.)  ^ 

48.  Some  of  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the  town  and  district  are,  


Electro- plate. 
Metallic  bedsteads. 
Buttons      and  kindred 
articles,  as  hooks  and 
eyes,  pins,  eyelets,  &c. 


Steel  pens. 
Tools. 

Cut  and  wrought  nails. 

Screws. 

Bricks. 


Glass 

Brass  and  other  metal 
foundries. 

Guns,  military  and  sport- 
ing. 

Jewellery. 

49.  Of  these,  the  most  important,  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  young  employed 
in  them,  or  at  least  in  large  bodies  together,  are  (B.  §  4), — 

Brass  foundry,  employing  boys  in  large  numbers. 
Buttons,  &c.  „        girls  ,, 

50.  Large  numbers  of  the  young  are  also  "  employed  together  in  some  portions  of 
"  other  trades." 

51.  The  mass  are  "  scattered  in  small  n.umbers  in  different  parts  of  the  same  premises, 
"  or  in  different  premises,"  both  in  the  trades  above  mentioned,  and  in  others  which  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  particularise.  (Ibid.) 

52.  The  only  approach  to  classification  which  Pvlr.  White  found  pi'acticable  is  in,  

1,  the  heavier  metal  manufactures  ;  2,  the  lighter  and  miscellaneous  trades. 

53.  The  portion  of  Mr,  White's  Report  referring  to  the  glass  manufacture  is  not 
included  in  this  Report,  but  will  be  noticed  when  the  inquiry  into  the  rest  of  the  glass 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  is  completed.  Brick  works  (b.  677-691)  will  also  be 
noticed  separately. 

54.  Of  the  age  at  which  children  are  employed,  Mr.  White  states  (B.  §  8),  that  one 
or  two  spoke  to  him  of  having  begun  work  at  5,  several  at  6,  at  which  age  he  found 
"  but  very  few  "  in  regular  factories.  "  Several  employments  are  entered  at  7,  and  work 
"  becomes  very  general"  at  9  or  10  (b.  269,  308,  410,  487,  577,  669,  671),  An 
apparently  careful  estimate  (B.  §  8)  gives  about  2,000  children  at  work  under  10  years 
of  age  in  Birmingham  alone,  of  whom  Mr.  White  appears  to  think  that  about  one-fourth 
may  be  under  8  years  of  age. 

55.  Mr.  White  shows  (B.  §  9)  that  only  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  general  hardware  and  other 
manufactures  of  Birmingham  is  possible,  and  must  be  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  population 
returns,  with  "  such  additional  guides"  as  are  furnished  by  his  own  inquiries. 

56.  Excepting,  therefore,  glass  (as  above  mentioned),  the  result  arrived  at  is  that  there 
were  engaged  in  the  staple  manufactures  and  occupations  of  the  place,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  in  round  numbers,^ — 


Under  20  Years  of  Age. 

Above  20  engaged  in 
like  Pursuits. 

Males. 

Females. 

Females. 

13,000 

6,500 

J 

8,000 

19,500 

57.  To  these  may  be  added  about  10,000  more  children  and  young  persons  throughout 
the  entire  district  assigned  to  Mr.  White's  inquiry  (B.  §  11),  making  together  nearly  30,000. 
In  addition  to  these  there  would  be  employed  as  above,  in  the  entire  district,  at 
least  10,000  women  ;  in  all, — deducting  a  portion  for  males  between  18  and  20, — nearly 
40,000  persons  who  would  come  within  the  principles  of  the  Factory  Act,  should  it 
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be  found  expedient  and  possible  to  apply  them,  or  any  modification  of  them,  to  Bir-  Metal  Manu- 
minghara  and  the  surrounding  districts.  Tnt^B^iEmNG- 
58.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  Mr.  White's  own  inquiries,  and  expressed  ham  District, 
"in  round  and  approximate  numbers  only,"  confirms  the  fact  above  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
White,  in  pointing  out  a  few  principal  trades  in  Birmingham  "  as  those  in  which  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  young  are  engaged."    It  will  be  also  observed  that  his  estimated 
number  (18,460)  of  males  and  females  under  20  years  of  age  engaged  in  those  trades 
in  Birmingham  differs  but  slightly  from  the  number  (IQjSOO)  arrived  at  by  aid  of  the 
population  returns. 


■■ 

Occupations. 

Males  under 
20  Years. 

Females 

under 
20  Years. 

Totals. 

Brass-founding  ... 
Lacquering  and  pens     .          -  - 
Otliers,  including  wire,  gas-fittings,  &c. 
Buttons  .... 

2,380 

1,650 
550 

980  } 
1,300 

3,360 

1,650 
1,850 

6,860 

Jewellers 

Guns    .          .          -          -  - 
Iron,  screws,  &c.  ... 
Machines  and  tools  ... 
Steel  pens       .          -          .  - 
Plate    -          -          -          -  - 

Tin  

Errands           -  - 

Warehouses  .... 

Millinery,  &c.  -          -          -  - 

1,500 
1,750 
1,650 
1,050 

5101 
220/ 
1,080  1 
740/ 

800 
680 
530 

1,090 

2,300 
1,750 
2,330 
1,050 
530 

730 

1,820 
1,090 

13,080 

5,380 

18,480 

59.  The  greater  number  of  the  children,  and  many  of  the  young  persons,  are  hired,  Mode  of 
not  by  the  principals,  but  by  the  adult  piece-workers,"  a  practice  "  very  much  to  the  ^i"ng. 

"  prejudice"  of  the  children  and  young  persons  so  employed  (B.  §  13). 

60.  The  "  domestic  nailers  "  work  on  their  parents'  or  their  own  account. 

61.  Although  in  Birmingham  the  stated  hours  oi  work  are  short,  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m..  Hours  of 
the  actual  hours  worked  during  the  week  vary  considerably  from  the  acknowledged 
standard.    In  Birmingham,  and  more  or  less  throughout  the  district,  an  enormous  amount  ^^g^*  work, 
of  time  is  lost,  not  only  by  want  of  punctuality  in  coming  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
beginning  again  after  meals,  but  still  more  by  the  general  observance  of  "  Saint  Monday 

ahcence  which  is  often  extended  to  a  part  of  Tuesday  also  (  B.  §§  50,  52,  53,  b.  i25, 
159>  392,  426,  613).  Individual  efforts  are,  as  a  rule,  powerless  to  abolish  this  wasteful 
and  injurious  habit.  In  the  "  domestic  nail  manufacture,"  in  which  parents  employ  their 
own  children,  this  irregular  mode  of  work  is  habitual.  Many  of  the  men  "work  all  hours ;" 
i.e.,  "idling  part  of  the  time  and  slaving  the  rest,"  .  .  =  .their  labour  being  bounded  only 
by  the  limits  of  physical  endurance ;  e.g.,  till  a  man  "  can  hardly  reach  up  to  the  doer 
"  or  put  one  leg  before  the  other"  (b.  671)-  Their  children  share  with  them,  as  far 
as  their  physical  powers  endure,  in  the  exhausting  labour.  "  Some  nailers  begin  at  5 
"  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  till  10  or  11  at  night.  We,  i.e.,  my  daughter, 
"  between  I6  and  17,  and  I,  are  only  two  poor  weakly  creatures,  and  don't  work  longer 
"  than  from  7  in  the  morning  till  10  and  11  at  night  most  of  the  week  through.  It's, 
"  always  nearer  11  than  10.  I  reckon  to  have  about  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  an  hour 
"  or  an  hour  and  a  half  to  dinner,  and  an  hour  to  tea,  because  there's  the  children  to 
"  be  'fettled;'  but  her  (the  daughter)  sometimes  begins  sooner.  When  our  little  boy 
**  worked  with  us,  he  always  worked  as  long  as  I  did.  He  began  when  he  was  11, 
"  and  could  work  well  by  when  he  was  13.  There  is  many  a  score  put  to  work  at 
«*  6  or  7  years  old,  if  they  have  a  father  in  the  shop  and  can  '  act  pretty  gain  '  "  (b.  669). 

62.  A  remarkable  incident  in  illustration  of  this  point  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  White, 
b.793:— 

"  While  I  was  in  a  cottage  where  I  found  a  boy  with  a  bare  foot  bandaged  up,  caused  by  a  burn 
in  a  spade  factory,  a  sound  of  many  voices  singing  swelled  gradually  near,  and  the  boy,  limping  on 
his  stick  to  the  door,  cried  '  Oh  mother,  there's  the  nailers  coming,  many  a  thousand  of  them,'  and 
there  passed  by  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  singing  a  hymn,  of  whicii  two 
lines,  contrasting  strangely  with  their  look  and  errand,  were, — 

'  And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast.' 

3.  c 
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were  two  little  boys,  apparently  6  years  old,  or  not  much  more,  dragged  along  by  the  hand  by  a 
woman,  probably  their  mother,  footsore  and  lame  from  their  march.  To  see  such  infants  made  to 
take  part  in  a  strike,  and  march  miles  to  swell  a  meeting,  to  spread  it,  was  a  sight  which  o-ave  but 
a  poor  idea  of  the  consideration  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  their  work  at  home."  ° 

_  63.  It  bas  been  already  remarked  that  although  in  some  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
district  the  stated  hours  of  work  are  "  scarcely  ever  exceeded,"  and  in  others  not  beyond 
8  or  9  p.m.,  yet  an  excess  to  this  extent  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  young  of 
both  sexes.  Cases,  also,  of  far  longer  hours,  "  not  isolated  or  accidental,  but  systematic 
and  long-continued,  are  shown  to  exist,  amounting,  in  an  extreme  instance,  to  work 
"  by  two  boys  regularly  for  sia;  days  and  three  nights  weekly  for  six  months,  with  no 
"  stoppages  for  sleep  except  what  could  be  got  in  meal  times.  Other  instances  of 
"  systematic  night  work  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  amount  of  day  work  are  given 
"  ("b.  97,  98,  99,  116,  160,  162,  172,  207,  256,  381,  404,  411,  469,  478,  523,  553,  568.) 
"  The  trade  in  which  there  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  fluctuation  of  demand  is  naturally 
"  gun  and  sword  work ;  the  latter,  however,  forming  now  but  a  small  trade  in  Birmingham. 
"  Some  of  the  instances  of  longest  night- work  of  boys  or  girls  were  found  in — 


Gun  and  sword  making. 
Metal  rolling. 
Edge  tool  making. 


Iron  works. 
Tinplate  working. 
Brass  foundry. 


Painting. 
Screw  making." 


(B.§54.) 


64.  It  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  find  that  so  many  of  the  witnesses  referred  to 
above  express  a  conviction  which  now  appears  to  be  very  general,  that  the  employer  loses 
more  than  he  gains  by  calling  upon  his  men  to  work  overtime ;  that,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  witnesses,  *'  If  over-work  lasts  only  for  a  short  time,  20  per  cent,  increase  of  hours' 
"  labour  gives  about  10  per  cent,  increase  of  result  in  production.  If  overtime  is 
"  continued  for  any  length  of  time  it  gives  no  increase  of  result  at  all."    (h.  49.) 

65.  The  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  White  in  regard  to  meal  times  and  holidays  show, 
that  legislative  regulation  is  requisite  if  the  proper  hours  and  times  for  both  are  in  all 
cases  to  be  secured  to  the  young  in  this  district.  (B.  §§  57,  58,  95,  96,  b.  197,  361, 
411,  426,  451,  563,  568,  602.)  It  is  clearly  shown,  in  reference  to  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  in  particular,  that  the  people  are  *'  fresher  and  better  for  it,  and  improved 
"  morally  and  physically." 

66.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  hours  of  work,  and  especially  night-work, 
increase,  in  the  case  of  the  young,  their  liability  to  accidents  from  machinery.  "  Sleepiness 
"  from  overwork  increases  the  liability  to  accidents."  (B.  64.)  "The  best  safeguard 
"  against  such  accidents  must  in  many  cases  be  in  persons  not  being  engaged  in  the 
*'  dangerous  parts  of  the  work  at  all  until  they  have  age  and  experience  to  command 
"  sufficient  care  and  attention,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  they  can  effectually  keep  up 
"  that  attention."  (B.  63.)  But  prevention,  by  fencing  dangerous  machinery,  and  by  the 
use  of  safeguards  and  other  appliances  where  no  fencing  is  possible,  are  clearly  shown 
to  be  urgently  required  (B.  60,  63). 

67.  "  The  principal  sources  of  serious  danger  are  shafts  and  bands  used  for  turning 
"  lathes  and  wheels,  especially  in  screw  factories,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
"  employed  are  females.  A  woman  lately  killed  in  a  screw  factory  from  being  entangled 
"  in  the  shaft,  had  been  caught  in  the  same  way  at  least  four  times,  and  in  another 
"  factory  of  the  same  kind  three  females  were  thus  entangled  in  one  day." 

68.  "  The  same  sources  of  danger  exist  in  button  and  other  factories  in  which  lathes, 
"  wheels,  drills,  &c.,  are  used  for  turning,  grinding,  boring,  and  polishing  materials  of 
"  various  kinds"  (B.  60)  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  also  from  stamps  and  presses  (B.  6l, 
b.  42,  113,  199,  264,  268,  272,  358,  380,  467,  477,  629.) 

69.  The  general  state  of  the  places  of  work,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  such  as  to 
demand  serious  attention.  Although  many  employers,  whose  means  and  circumstances 
permit  it,  "  have  built  or  procured  places  which  are  everything  that  could  be  desired  for 
"  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  workpeople"  (B.  §  1 6),  yet  "many  work-places, 
"  including  some  of  the  establishments  of  the  highest  standing  in  Birmingham,  are  in 
"  one  or  more  parts  very  deficient  in  space,  ventilation,  light,  and,  perhaps  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  this,  cleanliness ;"  and  "  in  some  of  the  larger  old  work-places,  as  some 
"  kinds  of  button  manufactories,  the  rooms  are  low  and  ill-arranged,  and  the  crowding 
"  is  extreme,  being  reduced  almost  to  the  minimum  of  possible  sitting  space  "  (B.  §  60). 

70.  Also,  in  some  employments,  "  which,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  are  in  themselves 
"  noxious,  or  at  least  not  healthy,  such  as  brass  casting,  lacquering,  turning,  water 
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"  gilding,  and  dusty  works,  and  in  which  therefore  space,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  Metal  Majiu- 
"  precautions  are  especially  necessary,  they  are,  with  some  exceptions,  scarcely  at  all,  or  THE^BnTMiNG-- 
"  very  imperfectly,  provided  for,  even  in  the  largest,  best  conducted  establishments."  ham  District. 
(B.  §  20.) 

71.  These  facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  features  of  this  part  of  the  subject : 
but  the  more  detailed  account  given  by  Mr.  White  under  this  head,  and  that  of  the 
influence  of  these  employments  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  workpeople,  together 
with  the  evidence  which  he  refers  to,  are  well  deserving  of  attentive  perusal  (B.  68,  69, 
70,  7'6,  79,  b.  20,  23,  24,  43,  196,  204,  205,  316,  497,  555,  632,  729,  752)  ;  and  he  is 
amply  confirmed  in  his  observations,  and  in  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  by 
the  portion  of  the  Report  of  Dr.  Greenhow  referring  to  the  same  localities. 

72.  In  his  Report  upon  Birmingham  and  Aston  (preceding  that  before  mentioned 
relative  to  Wolverhampton)  (4th  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Privy  c^l  Report 
Council,  1861,  p.  138),  Dr.  Greenhow  states,  that  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  upon  the 

of  all  kinds,  including  phthisis,  in  Birmingham,  during  the  seven  years  from  1848  to  same  district. 

1854,  was  "  considerably  in  excess  of  the  standard  rate,  an  excess  which,  in  the  case  of  Influence  of 

"  Birmingham,  applies  to  children  and  adults."  employ- 

^  ^  ^  ments  on 

73.  This  he  attributes  to  "  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  people,"  several  of  which  physical 
"  are  attended  by  conditions  which  the  inquiries  made  last  year  in  other  districts  have  condition. 
"  clearly  shown  to  be  capable  either  of  directly  exciting  irritative  disease  of  the  lungs, 

"  or  as  having  an  excess  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases   very  constantly 
"  associated  with  them"  (p.  140). 

74.  In  proceeding  to  trace  the  causes  of  this,  Dr.  Greenhow  thus  divides  the  staple 
manufactures  of  Birmingham  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  of  work  : — 

75.  Manufactures  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  large  factories : — ■ 


Steel  pens. 
Papier  mache. 
Edge  tools. 


Lamps. 
Glass. 

Japanned  ware. 


Electro-plated  goods. 
Metal  bedsteads. 
Screws. 


76.  Manufactures  carried  on  partly  in  large  factories^  but  largely  in  small  workshops 


Buttons. 
Guns. 


Pens. 
Steel  toys. 


Jewellery. 
Brass-work. 


77.  The  occupations  being  of  so  varied  a  character,  naturally  comprise  "  a  corresponding 
"  diversity  of  conditions  in  the  mode  of  work  ;"  and  hence  the  "  manufacturing  processes 
"  of  Birmingham  present  examples  of  nearly  all  the  evils  which  have  been  found  to 
"  exist  separately  in  each  of  the  other  manufacturing  districts  where  inquiry  relative  to 
"  the  causation  of  pulmonary  diseases  has  been  made"  (p.  141). 

78.  Accordingly  the  grinders  of  swords,  edge  tools,  gun-barrels,  steel  toys,  and  fire-  ^^4^,^^^^ 
irons  "  inhale  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  dust  or  vitiated  by  the  products  of  combustion  dust  bad"^ 
"  and  respiration."  air,  over- 

79.  The  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  are  also  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inhaling  air  vitiated 
by  the  products  of  respiration  and  combustion. 

80.  "  The  button  and  steel  pen  operatives,  and  some  of  the  females  employed  in 
making  watch-guards,  &c.,  besides  several  other  classes  of  operatives  in  Birmingham,  are 
but  too  often  exposed  to  work  in  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  shops." 

81.  Several  of  the  above  are  "  subject  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,"  "  and  are 
"  likewise  obliged  to  maintain  a  stooping  posture  while  at  work."  {Ibid.) 

82.  And  Dr.  Greenhow  adds  that  although  few  or  none  of  the  adult  operatives  in 
Birmingham  work  more  than  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  during  the  day,  "young 
"  children  of  both  sexes  are  employed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  for  longer  hours,  than  is 
"  permissible  in  factories  worked  under  ihe  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Factory  Act." 
{Ibid.) 

83.  In  noticing  some  of  these  manufacturing  processes  in  detail.  Dr.  Greenhow  calls  Detailed 
attention,  first,  to  the  ^'■grinders.''    Certain  articles  are  ground  chiefly  by  boys,  "and  "^Jh  trades 
"  much  dust  is  given  off  during  the  process  ;"  and  other  articles  are  ground  by  women,  Q^,jjjjgj.g 
but  a  few  only  are  thus  employed.    When  the  articles  are  ground  dry,  each  woman  has  * 
a  sort  of  "linen  screen  over  her  work,  which  prevents  the  dust  from  being  dispersed 

"  through  the  atmosphere"  (p.  143).  The  men  are  shown  to  be  "afflicted  with 
"  '  grinders'  asthma,' "  and  to  shorten  their  hves  in  many  cases  by  refusing  to  use  the 
means  at  their  command  for  obviating  the  danger ;  "  the  main  difficulty "  in  effecting 
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an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  grinding  gun-barrels  "  at  present  being  the  unwillingness 
"  of  the  men,  who  would  object  to  dispense  with  the  grindstone  on  account  of  the  high 
"  wages  paid  for  grinding  "  (p.  142). 

84.  A  large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  "  and  of  all  ages  from  6  or  7  upwards," 
is  employed  in  button  making. 

85.  "  It  is  almost  exclusively  the  pearl  button  makers,  of  whom  there  are  a  great 
'*  number  in  Birmingham,  who  suffer  from  inhaling  dust  "  (p.  143).  In  this  case  legislation 
may  do  much  to  mitigate  the  ill  effects  of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  inasmuch  as  the 
danger  arising  from  it  is  in  many  instances  "  aggravated  by  the  overcrowded  and 
"  ill-ventilated  state  of  the  workshops,"  and  by  "  prolonged  hours  of  labour,"  when 
business  is  pressing,  both  male  and  female  button-makers  being  at  such  times  "  kept 
"  at  work  till  very  late  at  night "  (p.  144). 

86.  The  processes  carried  on  by  the  brass-founders,  and  the  state  of  many  of  their 
places  of  work,  "  largely  conduce  to  explain  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases " 
among  the  adult  population  of  Birmingham.  It  appears  that  judicious  and  effectual 
ventilation,  especially  of  the  small  shops,  is  the  only  remedy  within  the  scope  of  legisla- 
tion. Precautions  against  inhaling  fumes  and  dust,  by  which  the  danger  is  very  much 
diminished,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  operatives  themselves  and  their  employers  (p.  145). 

87.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  polishers  of  electro-plated  goods,  of  jewellery, 
steel  pens,  and  other  articles,  and  to  jnn  pointers,  now  a  very  small  class  in  Birmingham  " 
(p.  146).  In  the  other  branches,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  table  (p.  12),  many 
women  and  children  are  employed. 

88.  Of  jewellers,  Dr.  Greenhow  states  that  they  are  exposed  to  a  combination  of 
hurtful  influences.    They  "  work  habitually  in  shops  that  are  very  imperfectly  ventilated, 

and  where  gas  is  constantly  consumed  in  large  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe"  (p.  147).  Many  of  the  workshops  were  found  to  be  overcrowded,  the  cubical 
feet  of  space  per  head  being  very  inadequate,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  closing  of 
"  every  aperture  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,"  a  practice  arising,  no  doubt,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  insensibility  of  the  workpeople  themselves  to  its  value,  but  in  many 
others  from  the  injudicious  mode  of  admitting  it. 

89.  Dr.  Greenhow  further  notices  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  White,  and  above 
adverted  to,  that  "  sometimes  even  newly-erected  factories  were  found  to  be  deficient 
"  in  suitable  means  of  ventilation,  and  in  the  amount  of  cubical  space  necessary  for 
"  the  number  of  people  employed  in  them"  (p.  149).  Of  35  workshops,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  button,  electro-plating,  japanning,  gun-lock,  and  steel-pen  trades,  16 
had  less  than  an  average  of  200  cubical  feet  per  head,  10  had  from  200  to  250  cubical 
feet,  two  from  250  to  300.    The  opinion  of  tlie  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  the 


workshops 

adverted  to  above,  26  had  much  less  than  the  quantity  considered  requisite  for  even  a 
sleeping  room. 

90.  "  Of  those  having  less  than  200  cubical  feet,  one  with  28  persons,  27  of  whom 
"  were  young  girls,  had  only  an  average  of  128  cubical  feet  of  breathing  space  for 
"  each  individual ;  .  .  ,  a  third,  with-  75  girls,  had  only  128  cubical  feet,"  several  others 
having  from  125  only  to  180  cubical  feet.  Although  the  specific  effects  of  this  want 
of  proper  ventilation  and  overcrowding  are  difficult  to  trace,  owing  in  some  respects 
probably  to  the  fact  that  "  such  as  break  down  in  health  cease  to  work,  and  so  fall 
"  out  of  sight"  (p.  149),  they  cannot  but  be  considerable  upon  the  health  of  the 
people  concerned.  Dr.  Greenhow  concludes  that  his  inquiry  "  has  sufficiently  demon- 
"  strated  the  existence  of  various  conditions  hurtful  to  health,  in  connexion  with  the 
"  staple  manufactures  of  the  towns,  and  likewise  that  some  of  these  directly  induce 
"  irritative  disease  of  the  lungs,  while  others,  in  all  probability,  indirectly  produce 
"  pulmonary  disease,  or  at  least  favour  its  development "  (p.  150).  He  regards  "some 
"  at  least  of  these  evils  as  remediable,"  and  that  "  most  of  them  might  be  in  a  great 

measure  removed  if  the  attention  of  skilled  persons  were  directed  to  contriving 
improved   methods  of  manufacture  with  especial  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
"  operatives."  {Ibid.) 

91.  The  fact  being  established  that  the  numbers  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  engaged  in  the  staple  manufactures  of  this  town  and  district  are  very  large, 
that  many  of  the  children  begin  work  at  a  very  early  age,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
places  of  work  is,  generally  speaking,  such  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  general  health. 
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and  in  numerous  instances  manifestly  generative  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  it  becomes  Metal  Mano- 
of  the  greater  importance  to  consider  what  further  influence  the  particular  nature  of  the^b'iemnq- 
their  employments  may  be  expected  to  have  upon  them.  ham  Disxkict. 

92.  In  a  large  number  of  occupations  steam  power  is  used  not  only  in  the  largest  particular 
factories  but  where  it  can  be  rented.  employ- 

93.  In  other  occupations,  "  in  which  the  j^^oungest  of  both  sexes  are  engaged,  or  in 
"  parts  of  which  thc}^  are  engaged  "  (B.  §  30),  steam  is  not  used  at  all. 

94.  Bat  the  employments  where  steam  is  used,  and  where  it  is  not,  have  each 
their  peculiarities,  creating  a  strain  upon  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  young. 

95.  Many  of  the  machines  worked  by  steam  power  ' '  are  fed,  attended,  and  cleaned 
"  by  boys,  girls,  and  women  and  the  processes,  involving  cutting  and  hammer- 
"  ing,  cause  an  intolerable  noise,  often  so  loud  as  to  drown  the  loudest  voice,"  the 
noisiest  of  all  being  perhaps  nail  cutting  (B.  §  31). 

96.  "  Some  of  these  employments  require  a  fixed  standing  or  sitting  posture ;  others 
"  involve  bodily  motion  with  muscular  exertion ;  others  merely  motion."  .  .  .  "  Most 
"  require  a  close  attention,  and,  as  appears  almost  inevitable,  considerable  strain  on  the 
"  nerves,  though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  to  results"  (B.  §  32). 

97.  Where  steam  is  not  used  the  principal  mechanical  appliances  are,  where  the  work 
is  light,  stamps,  at  which  youths  and  females  and  very  young  boys  usually  help  the 
men  by  arranging  the  pieces  of  metal  for  them.  "  The  stamping  is  very  rapid. 
"  Indeed,  so  rapid  is  stamping  steel  pens  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  see  the 
"  piece  of  metal,  when  stamped,  replaced  by  the  succeeding  piece"  (B.  §  34). 

98.  Presses. — It  is  in  working  or  helping  at  these  that  the  greater  number  of 
"  women  and  girls  in  Birmingham  are  employed.  This  work  is  often  very  rapid,"  of 
which  a  remarkable  instance  is  given  (B.  §  35).  The  work  is  sedentary,  and  requires 
constant  watching.  It  is  employed  "for  cutting  out,  shaping,  or  fitting  together  thin 
"  metal,  woven  substances,  paper,  m  fact,  materials  of  almost  any  kind  for  buttons, 
"  pens,  jewellery,  and  other  ornaments,  boxes,  toys,  umbrella  furniture,  clasps,  fastenings, 
"  &c. ;  in  fact,  an  endless  variety  of  miscellaneous  useful  and  ornamental  productions  " 
(B.  §  37). 

99.  Filing,  where  there  is  lead  in  the  metal,  "  becomes  at  once  a  noxious  employment, 
"  requiring  great  attention  to  cleanliness  and  other  precautions  "  (§  37). 

100.  Brass-foundry  work  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  important  occupations  in 
Birmingham,  as  regards  the  number  and  condition  of  the  young,  especially  boys,  engaged 
in  it.  The  injurious  physical  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  dust  and 
noxious  vapours  have  been  already  adverted  to. 

101.  Lacquering,  painting,  and  japanning  work  employs  females,  "  sitting  over 
"  stoves  in  hot  rooms  "  (§  42),  or  in  work  places  "  hot  from  the  nearness  of  the  drying 
"  stoves"  (§  43). 

102.  The  making  of  emery  papier,  and  of  sand,  or,. more  properly,  glass  paper — a  very 
limited,  but,  in  its  apparent  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  employed,  a  very  important 
manufacture — exposes  the  young  females  engaged  in  it  to  inhaling  finely-powdered 
emery  and  glass,  "  which  fly  off  in  clouds,  the  particles  being  very  light,  and,  of  course, 
"  extremely  sharp"  (46). 

103.  These  and  other  miscellaneous  employments  for  the  young  are  described  at 
length  by  Mr.  White.  The  brief  abstract  above  given  sufficiently  indicate  their  nature 
and  physical  effects.  Being  also,  for  the  most  part,  "  very  dirty,  dusty,  or  greasy " 
employments,  and  some  noxious,  the  general  absence  of  the  means  of  cleanliness,  and 
their  neglect  when  provided,  leads  to  neglect  "  of  attendance  at  schools  or  places  of 
"  religious  worship,"  and  consequently  to  "  serious  moral  injury,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
"  of  self-respect  of  which  personal  cleanhness  seems  a  natural  condition"  (B.  §  49). 

104.  The  combined  results  of  all  these  causes  of  disease  are  partially  expressed  Comparison 
in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  lately  presented  to  Parliament  (House  of  of  mortality 
Commons  paper  12,  I.,  4th  March  1864)  in  so  far  as  showing  the  prevalence  of  certain  ^"^g^f^ 
forms  of  disease — consumption  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs — first  in  certain  registration  these^dis- 
districts,  in  which  those  of  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Aston  are  included,  and  tricts  with 
next  in  three  standard  districts  in  England  (Groups  A.,  B.,  and  C),  selected  as  pre-  the  standard 
sumably  healthy  districts.  It  is  seen  from  these  returns  to  how  great  an  extent  the  mortality 

in  the  districts  of  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Aston,  from  consumption  and  other 
lung  diseases,  exceeds  that  of  the  standard  districts. 
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Metal  Mauu-  Extract  from  "Returns  relating  to  Population  and  Deaths  during  the  Decennial  Period  1851-60." 

FACTUEES  OF 

THE  BiKMiNG-  2. — Return  of  the  Population  in  1851  and  1861,  and  of  the  Death  Rates,  Male  and  Female,  hy  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  and  by  other 
HAM  District.  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  in  the  under-mentioned  Districts,  and  Groups  of  Districts,  during  the  Decennial  Period  1851-60. 


Population  at 
all  Ages. 

Districts. 

Deaths  per  100,000  living  of  each  Class  referred  to. 

Aged  15-25. 

Aged  25-45. 

Aged  45-55. 

Aged  55-65. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1851 

1861. 

No. 

Name. 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs. 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs. 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs, 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs. 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs. 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs. 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs. 

Phthisis  Pul- 
monalis. 

Other  Diseases 
of  the  Lungs. 

104,158 

126,902 

379 

Wolverhampton  - 

320 

164 

403 

107 

320 

443 

267 

258 

358 

1,072 

191 

681 

173,951 

212,621 

394 

Birmingham 

487 

150 

408 

106 

592 

577 

332 

370 

433 

1,474 

177 

1,040 

66,852 

100,522 

395 

Aston 

344 

93 

329 

81 

377 

320 

257 

236 

394 

896 

120 

802 

63,508 

61,726 

Group  A.  - 

316 

15 

316 

17 

304 

31 

377 

29 

215 

107 

281 

80 

294 

183 

232 

175 

84,779 

98,880 

Group  B.  - 

253 

29 

363 

43 

322 

83 

362 

55 

254 

170 

276 

127 

204 

401 

187 

226 

122,016 

136,417 

Group  C.  - 

314 

31 

430 

24 

427 

78 

441 

44 

311 

153 

259 

91 

237 

319 

199 

222 

105.  Considering,  therefore,  the  early  age  at  which  the  children  go  to  work,  the 
injurious  state  of  their  places  of  work,  the  lowering  and  exhausting  modes  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  unreasonable  and  excessive  hours  of  work,  irregular  and  undefined  hours 
for  meals,  late  work  on  Saturdays,  or  extra  work  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  to 
make  up  the  time  granted  for  relaxation  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  exposure  to 
frequent  accidents  of  all  kinds  from  machinery,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  on  physical 
grounds  legislative  interference  is  required  as  a  protection  to  the  young  in  this  large 
and  important  department  of  manufacture. 
Influence  of      106.  But  painful  and  serious  as  are  the  features  brought  out  by  Mr.  White's  inquiries, 
™moral^"*^  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  those  employments  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  young, 
■on^tion.  mental  condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  this  district  even  more 

urgently  requires  legislative  interlierence. 

107.  Mr.  White  prefaces  the  results  of  his  inquiries  on  this  head  with  the  following 
remarks : — 

"In  making  the  remarks  which  follow  I  wish  to  guard  against  being  thought  to  imply  that  I 
have  any  reason  to  believe  the  mental  condition  of  the  young  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
district  to  be  lower  than  that  of  corresponding  classes  in  London  and  other  large  towns  in  which  I 
•  have  made  any  inquiries.  On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  ample  educational  means  which  are 
provided,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  employments,  the  condition  of  those 
engaged  in  some  of  the  upper  branches  is  probably  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  working  classes 
in  the  country.  But  as  1  have  been  here  concerned  chiefly  with  those  employments  in  which  the 
youngest  are  engaged,  as  well  as  with  larger  numbers  and  for  a  longer  time  than  in  other  places, 
the  condition  of  those  classes  has  been  more  strongly  impressed  upon  me,  and  I  feel  bound  to  draw 
attention  to  it. 

"  Considering,  then,  the  plentiful  means  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  provided  in  Birming- 
ham by  machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  Sunday,  day  and  evening  schools,  libraries,  &c.,  and  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  institution  of  a  prize  scheme,  now  showing  very  valuable  results 
within  the  sphere  in  which  it  operates ;  and  considering  the  educational  activity  and  interest  shown, 
not  only  by  the  influential  persons  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  providing  these  means,  but  by  the 
zeal  with  which  large  numbers  avail  themselves  of  them,  including  a  large  proportion  of  adults 
some  of  them  even  in  a  comfortable  position  as  small  employers,  who  might  be  thought  little 
likely  to  adopt  such  means  unless  the  desire  for  mental  improvement  were  very  strong  and  widely 
spread ; — it  is  at  first  sight  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  evidence  should  disclose  such  a  low  state 
of  education,  or  rather  practical  absence  of  it,  as  it  does  amongst  very  large  numbers  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  immediately  concerned."    (B.  §§  81,  82.) 

108.  Mr.  White  then  proceeds  to  give  instances  elicited  by  his  questions,  showing  a 
state  of  ignorance,  among  very  large  numbers  of  the  young,  of  things  of  common  notoriety, 
and  of  "  the  commonest  and  simplest  objects  of  nature,"  which  cannot  but  arrest  atten- 
tion. But  even  that  obscure  and  unenlightened  condition  of  mind  is  surpassed  by  the 
ignorance  which  Mr.  White  discovered  upon  religious  subjects.  "  Of  very  many "  he 
says,  that  "  the  state  of  mind  as  regards  the  simplest  facts  of  religion  is  dark,  almost 
"  beyond  belief"  (B.  §  85).  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  many  God,  the  Bible, 
the  Saviour,  a  Christian,  even  a  future  state,  are  ideas  entirely  or  all  but  unknown. 
God  is  "  a  good  man,"  or  "  the  man  in  Heaven  "  ;  "  I've  heerd  that  (Christ),  but  don't 
"  know  what  it  is."  Nor  do  others  know  "  where  he  lives,"  or  "  about  the  world  being 
"  made,"  or  who  "  made  it,"  or  of  the  Bible,  "  it  is  not  a  book  "  ;  "  have  not  heard  of  Christ ; 
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"  I  had  never  done  my  work  till  so  late ;  "  "  have  heard  about  Jesus  Christ,  but  it's  metal  Ma^u- 
"  so  long  since  that  I've  forgot ;  "  don't  know  if  I'm  a  Christian,"  or  "  what  it  is,"  or  ^^^"^^^^^ 
"  means,"  but  all  people  are  so.    Heaven  was  heard  of  only  "  when  father  died  long  ham  Disteict' 

"  ago  ;  mother  said  that  he  was  going  there."    Some  think  that  bad  and  good  go  there  

alike,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  them  as  is  wicked  shall  be  worshipped,  that  means 
"  shall  all  go  to  hell ;  "  or,  again,  that  when  people  die  "  they  be  buried,  hain't  they 
"  — their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies."  "  All  go  in  the  pithole,  when  them  be  buried  ; 
"  they  never  get  out  or  live  again  ;  they  have  not  a  soul ;  I  have  not  one.  The  soul 
"  does  not  live  afterwards ;  it's  quite  an  end  of  people  when  they  die."  "  The  devil  is  a 
"  good  person  ;  I  don't  know  where  he  lives."   "  Christ  was  a  wicked  man."  (B.  §  85.) 

109.  As  regards  the  mere  power  of  reading,  spelling,  or  telling  the  letters,  Mr.  White 
adds,  that  an  analysis  of  80  of  from  7  to  16  at  one  large  factory  may  give  some  idea  of  io 
(B.§86):- 

"Of  these  72*5  per  cent,  admitted  that  they  could  not  read,  13'7o  practically  could  not,  12*5  could 
read  a  little,  and  the  remaining  1'25,  i.e.,  one  girl,  could  read  etFectually.  At  the  same  place  an 
analysis  of  13  boys  was  made  (b.  395)  all  lamentably  ignorant;  but  probably  they  are  not  a  fair 
specimen.  Scattered  through  the  evidence  will  be  found  numbers  who  did  not  know  the  letters,  though 
in  capitals,  some  not  even  great  A,  or  could  not  read  single  figures,  or  do  the  simplest  counting, 
e.g.,  '17  times  17,'  '9  and  17,'  '17  from  30.'  (The  latter  was  asked  of  a  young  man  of  20,  of  course 
less  concisely.)  A  boy  of  11  could  not  tell  how  many  pennies  there  were  in  a  shilling,  or,  till  after 
much  explanation,  how  many  in  sixpence.  I  counted  80  before  a  girl  of  14  could  tell  what  3  and 
2  made." 

110.  Mr.  White  then  explains  the  guarded  mode  of  examination  by  which  he  arrived 
at  the  results  on  these  points,  and  the  course  he  took  in  recording  them  (B.  §  87)  : — 

"  As  those  whose  answers  are  given  in  detail  were  taken  in  most  cases  without  any  selection  from 
appearance,  &c.,  and  as  a  rule  are  given  equally,  whether  they  showed  knowledge  or  ignorance,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  answers  fairly  represent  the  general  mental  condition  of  the  mass,  excluding,  as 
already  remarked,  those  in  some  superior  branches  of  employment.  The  book  used  for  testing  the 
power  of  reading,  &c.  was  a  child's  book  pictured,  with  clearly  printed  hymns  and  songs,  consisting 
of  simple  words  chiefly  of  one  syllable.  In  this  many  who  at  first  said  they  could  read,  quite  broke 
down,  some  knowing  little  more  than  the  letters." 

111.  And  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  answers  above  quoted  or  referred  to, 
and  the  condition  of  mind  they  portray,  Mr.  White  states  very  correctly  (B.  §  88)  that 
"  singly  they  might  be  thought  exceptional,  or  not  so  remarkable  ;  but  their  importance 
"  lies  in  their  number.  There  may  or  may  not  be  worse  cases  ;  but  at  any  rate  an  in- 
"  definite  number  of  the  same  kind  mj'ght  be  added  from  the  mass  of  the  evidence 
"  through  which  they  are  scattered." 

112.  After  pointing  to  some  circumstances  which  may  in  part  account  for  this 
"  unhappy  condition "  of  so  many  of  the  young,  Mr.  White  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  we  apprehend  will  command  assent : 

113.  "A  further  consideration  of  the  evidence  shows  that,  valuable  as  are  the  means 
of  education  here  provided  to  those  whom  they  do  reach,  they  do  not  in  fact  have,  and 
under  existing  circumstances  do  not  seem  likely  to  have,  any  reasonable  chance  of 
reaching  a  large  mass  of  the  working  young  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  any 
appreciable  result.  As  regards  night  schools,  only  a  slight  and  occasional  amount  of 
overtime  in  the  evening,  the  usual  hour  of  leaving  work  being  7  or  7^,  or  in  some  cases 
8,  is  sufficient  to  discourage,  and  in  some  cases  to  lead  to  a  discontinuance  of  attendance. 
In  Birmingham  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  employers  to  provide  instruction 
for  their  own  work-people,  but,  from  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  of 
securing  competent  teachers  and  keeping  up  the  attendance  of  scholars,  they  have, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  been  but  very  partially  successful,  or  have  entirely  fallen 
through.  In  one  case,  however,  where  a  regular  schoolmaster  is  engaged,  and  attendance 
is  enforced,  the  success 's  great. 

114.  "  As,  however,  the  establishments  employing  a  sufficient  number  of  young  to  allow 
of  maintaining  for  them  alone  a  competent  teacher,  whom  experience  seems  to  show  to 
be  essential,  are  very  few, — as  anything  like  compulsion  by  an  employer  is  found  very 
difficult,  even  on  his  own  premises,  and  out  of  the  question  off"  them, — as  it  appears 
that  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers,  where  it  is  exerted,  is  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  natural  reluctance  of  the  young  after  a  full  day's  labour  to  sacrifice  their  only  time 
of  recreation  for  a  benefit  of  which  they  have  never  been  taught  the  value,  and  without 
which  many  of  their  parents  are  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  competence, — as  the  tempta- 
tion, to  profit  by  the  earnings  of  children,  to  their  prejudice,  appears  as  effectual  in 
Birmingham,  where,  as  a  rule,  they  might  to  a  great  extent  be  dispensed  with,  as  in 
places  where  they  are  more  essential  to  the  support  of  a  family, — and  as  competition 
renders  it  yearly  more  unlikely  that  even  employers  who  personally  object  to  the  employ- 
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Metal  Manu-  raent  of  joung  children  will  be  able  to  incur  the  sacrifice  of  giving  up  a  cheap  labour 
t^e^Xrming-  employed  by  others,— and  as  in  some  cases,  amongst  the  domestic  nailers  especially,  the 
HAM  District,  parents  themsclvcs  are  the  employers, — it  appears  on  the  whole  unlikely  that  any  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  manufacturing  young  in  this  district  will  ever,  under  existing 
arrangements,  be  brought  practically  within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  education  which 
lie  at  their  doors,  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  employers,  teachers,  or  parents,  however 
much  convinced  of  its  importance  or  desirous  of  it."  (B.  §§  90,  91.) 

115.  Although  "  some  of  the  bad  social  effects  attributed  more  or  less  directjv  to 
"  the  system  of  employment  in  this  district  seem  chargeable  on  it  only  in  common 
"  with  all  employments  in  which  females  and  children  are  largely  engaged  "  (B.  §  92) 
they  are  not  the  less  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  of  individuals 
whenever  capable  of  correction.    Mr.  White  attributes  these  bad  social  effects  to — 

"...  the  ignorance  in  females  of  necessary  household  duties,  and  disinclination  and  want  of  time  for 
attending  to  them,  resulting  from  early  and  constant  employment,  and  said  to  lead  indirectly  to  a 
loosening  of  family  ties ;  the  early  independence  of  children  from  parental  control ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  idleness  or  mere  self-indulgence,  such  as  drinking,  aftbrded  to  parents  by  their  children's 
earnings.  The  want  of  regularity  in  coming  to  work,  encouraged  by  the  possibility  and  practice  of 
making  up  for  this  by  working  longer  hours,  is  less  unavoidable."   (B.  §  92.) 

116.  And  another  objection  "  which  forcibly  strikes  the  eye  in  Birmingham  workshops 
"  of  some  kinds,"  and  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  place,  "  appears  to  be  easily  remediable 
"  by  arrangement,  and  is  in  fact  remedied  by  many  employers — the  miscellaneous  way 
*"  in  which  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  often  thrown  together,"  without  the  intervention 
of  an  authorized  person  specially  responsible  to  the  employer  for  propriety  of  behaviour 
and  language.  "  The  character  of  the  education  of  the  workshop,  often  said  to  be  as 
"  important  as  that  of  the  school,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  degree  in  which  this 
"  point  is  attended  to,  and  the  moral  results  of  want  of  attention  to  it  are,  as  I  am 
"  informed,  decidedly  bad."  (B.  §  93.) 

Legislative  117.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  facts  relating  to  these  two  districts  of  Wolverhampton 
interference  and  Birmingham  call  for  legislative  interference  on  behalf  of  the  young.  The  questions 
called  for.  therefore  arise,  —Are  there  any  special  difficulties  which  would  prevent  legislation 

being  applied  to  this  case,  and  if  not,  what  are  the  arrangements  applicable  to  it  ? 

118.  Mr.  White,  in  his  general  remarks  upon  this  subject,  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  his  portion  of  the  district  which  would  cause 
difficulties  of  a  special  kind.    He  states  that — 

"  The  general  nature  of  the  manufactures,  and  their  comparatively  little  dependence  upon  season 
or  fashion,  or  other  disturbing  causes,  and  the  possibility  of  working  to  stock  without  serious  risk, 
coupled  with  the  facts  that  the  amount  of  time  left  available  for  labour  by  any  legislation  which 
did  not  exceed  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  would  give  a  margin  over  the  amount  on  the 
average  actually  employed  here,  and  that  there  is  no  suggestion  or  ground  for  fear,  in  Birmingham 
at  least,  of  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  increased  number  of  children  that  might  be  required,  leave 
but  little  room  for  new  or  special  arguments  arising  out  of  a  supposed  effect  on  the  interest  of  the 
employers,  not  common  to  them  with  other  employers  whose  case  has  been  brought  forward  and 
considered  on  other  occasions."    (B.  §  94.) 

119.  Again,  in  §*§  100,  101,  Mr.  White  says:— 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  employments  of  the  district  present  several  conditions  unfavourable  to  the 
bodies  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  the  young,  yet  most  of  them  happily  of  a  kind  which  might  be 
removed  or  considerably  modified  Avithout  changes  involving  much  difficulty  or  expense,  or  any  serious 
interference  with  the  welfare  of  the  trades,  or  the  convenience  and  interest  of  the  employers ;  but  a 
large  number  of  the  employers  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  these  improvements  of  themselves, 
or  even  fairly  to  realize  their  importance.  Very  many  of  them  seem  to  be  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
methods  for  securing  the  benefits  of  education  and  other  advantages  combined  with  the  regular 
prosecution  of  industrial  employment  adopted  under  the  factory  system,  and  some  have  expressed 
surprise  and  approval  when  those  methods  have  been  explained.  The  general  opinion  of  most  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  children  should  be  employed  as  they  are,  though,  as  matters  are, 
it  cannot  be  avoided.  The  only  alternative  which  seems  to  occur  to  them  is  that  of  a  total  prohibition 
of  children's  labour  up  to  a  certain  age,  attended  with  the  disadvantages  of  loss  to  the  needy  and  the 
probability  of  the  children  passing  the  time  so  acquired  in  a  less  beneficial  way. 

"  Seeing  the  small  amount  of  substantial  inconvenience  which  would  probably  be  incurred  here  by 
any  reasonable  regulation  of  the  labour  of  the  young,  should  any  be  thought  advisable,  though  oppo- 
sition would  probably  be  made,  partly  from  supposed  interest  and  partly,  especially  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  leading  employers,  on  principles  of  independence,  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  but  that 
it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  not  unwillingly  acquiesced  in,  if  fairly  understood,  and  in  time  probably 
approved  of,  at  least  by  the  very  large  proportion  who  have  a  desire  for  the  well-being  of  the  young, 
evidently  sincere,  even  where  practically  inoperative  from  want  of  attention  to  the  point,  and  the  force  of 
long-established  habits." 

120.  Mr.  Longe's  report  shows  (A.  64,  141,  142)  that  these  remarks  are  also  sub- 
stantially applicable  to  the  Wolverhampton  portion  of  the  district. 
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121.  A  peculiarity  indeed  in  tbe  arrangements  of  labour  exists  throughout  the  entire  Metai,  Manu- 
district,  which,  although  not  in  our  opinion  presenting  any  serious  obstacle  to  legislation,  the  birming- 
requires  to  be  met  by  modifications. 


HAM  District. 


122.  The  Factory  Acts  of  1833  and  1844  and  the  subsequent  Acts,  which  together  peculiar 
form  the  body  of  factory  legislation  to  which  the  public  mind  has  become  habituated,  anange- 
confine  attention  to  factories  "  wherein  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power"  is  used,  ments  iu  the 
*'  and  to  buildings  and  premises  within  the  close  and  curtilage  of  which  "  such  power  oHabourTo 
is  used  to  move  or  work  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  particular  articles  defined,  be  met  by 
(3  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  103.  s.  1.    7  Sc's  Vict.  c.  15.  s.  73.)  special  legis- 

123.  The  administration  of  these  laws  is  therefore  rendered  easy  by  the  following  Nation, 
circumstances  : — The  persons  subject  to  them  are  during  their  work  enclosed  within  the 
curtilage  of  well-defined  premises ;  the  premises  themselves  are,  generally  speaking,  of 
large  dimensions,  conspicuous,  and  give  evidence  of  their  being  at  work  by  the  noise  of 
their  machinery  ;  and  the  persons  employed  iu  each,  and  subject  to  the  law,  are  for  the 
most  part  numerous. 

124.  But  in  the  district  under  review,  although  many  of  the  staple  manufactures  are 
carried  on  under  these  conditions,  and  present,  therefore,  the  same  facilities  of  adminis- 
tration, most  of  them  are  carried  on  not  only  in  lai'ge  and  conspicuous  factories,  but 
also  in  small  "  workshops,"  Few  of  the  processes  "  are  carried  on  in  large  places  which 
"  are  not  in  the  smaller."    (B.  §  98-) 

125.  These  small  workshops  are  "  separate  and  detached "  buildings,  occupied  solely 
as  places  of  work.  Real  "  house-work  "  seems  small,  and  growing  less.    (B.  §  97.) 

126.  To  draw  a  line  anywhere,  distinguishing  a  "  factory  "  from  a  "  shop,"  would,  in 
Birmingham,  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  (B.  §9B.)  What  applies  to  Birmingham, 
applies  equally,  as  has  been  seen  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Longe,  to  the  entire  district. 

127.  "  With  reference  to  the  processes,  it  seems  impossible  to  draw  a  line  ;  "  the  processes 
of  different  trades  being  so  intermingled  in  these  small  shops,  and  being  brought  together 
either  by  the  facilities  of  renting  steam  power  or  by  local  convenience.    (R,  §  9^-) 

128.  Neither  can  the  "  factory  "  be  distinguished  from  the  "  shop"  by  reference  to  the 
numbers  employed. 

129.  "  There  are  so  many  places  of  a  size  so  near  any  number  whatever  that  could  be 
fixed,  that  factories  would  slide  into  shops  and  shops  into  factories  from  day  to  day,  as 
trade  varied  or  it  suited  to  avoid  control."    (B.  §  98.) 

130.  But  it  is  plain  that  to  place  the  large  factories  of  this  district  under  legislative 
control  of  any  kind,  and  to  leave  the  "  shops  "  free, — precisely  the  same  kind  of  work 
being  carried  on  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  precisely  the  same,  if  not  even  greater, 
need  existing  for  legislative  supervision  in  reference  to  their  sanitary  condition  and  the 
hours  of  work  affecting  the  young — would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  owners  of  large 
factories,  and  afford  a  premium  to  the  continuance  and  aggravation  in  the  small  shops 
of  all  the  evils  now  sought  to  be  removed. 

131.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  can  a  factory  law  be  effectually  administered  under 
this  state  of  circumstances  ? 

132.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  can. 

133.  In  presenting  this  point  for  consideration,  Vve  deem  it  desirable  briefly  to  recall 
attention  to  the  past  course  of  legislation  in  reference  both  to  factories  and  to  a  few 
other  departments  of  labour. 

134.  A  prominent  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  approaching  this  question  is,  that  from  Smallness  of 
the  date  of  the  first  Factory  Act  of  1802  (the  "Factory  Health  and  Morals  Act;' 

42  Geo.  3.  c.  73.)  to  the  present  time  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  employed  in  any  one  anyplace, 
place  of  work  has  not  be'^.n  recognized  as  a  bar  to  legislation.  not  recog- 

135.  By  section   1  of  the  "  Factory  Health  and  Morals  Act,"  any  mill  or  factory  Jjjfjf ^e *is- 
"  wherein  three  or  more  apprentices  or  20  or  more  other  persons  shall  at  any  time  be  ij[^tion. 

"  employed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  "  contained  in  the  Act. 

136.  "The  Factory  Act,"  1833,  (3  &  4  W.  4.  c.  103.)  and  "  The  Factories  Regulation 
"  Act,"  1844,  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  15.)  contain  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed.  If,  therefore,  in  any  "  mill  or  factory  within  the  close  or  curtilr.gc  of  which 
"  steam,  water,  or  any  other  mechanical  power  shall  be  used  to  move  machinery 
"  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  objects  specified  in  these  Acts "  (interpretation 
clause,  s.  73),  even  one  person  under  the  age  of  18  should  be  employed,  that  mill  or 
factory  would  come  under  inspection.  Practically,  indeed,  small  numbers  of  persons  are 
rarely  found  in  the  "mills  or  factories"  which  come  within  those  Acts;  but  we  are 
informed  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  that  cases  exist  in  both  these  districts  of 
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Metal  Manu-  factories  Under  those  Acts  containing  less  than  20  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  three 
FAcxuREs^oF       ^^^^  would  bc  undcr  the  age  of  18,  and  therefore  subject  to  regulation. 
HAM  District.     137.  But  in  subscqucnt  Acts  the  case  of  even  three,  two,  or  one  person  only  under 

 the  defined  age  being  found  at  work  in  one  place  in  the  particular  manufacture  under 

regulation  has  been  distinctly  foreseen. 

138.  The  Print  Works  Regulation  Acts  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  29.,  and  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  70.) 
deal  with  processes  purely  of  hand  labour,  carried  on  by  individual  workmen,  with  the 
assistance  of  boys  called  "  teerers."  The  work  may  be  carried  on  in  any  place  which 
any  individual  workman  may  fit  up,  and  he  may,  and  occasionally  does,  work,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  boy,  in  a  room  by  himself,  distinct  and  separate  from  any  other  work- 
people. 

139.  The  inquiry  that  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act 
23  £c  24  Vict.  c.  78.)  showed  that  there  were  cases  in  which  only  one,  two,  or  three  per- 
sons in  a  separate  place  of  work  might  be  subject  to  the  Act.  (Report  of  Commissioner, 
969,  1263,  1273,  1282,  1283.) 

140.  By  the  Lace  Factories  Act,  1861  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  117.),  youths  under  16  are 
restricted  to  certain  hours  of  work  in  "  a  lace  machine."  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  shows  (Evid.  445,  451,  737)  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  is  very  possible  at  any  time  that  only  one  lace  machine  may  be  at  work  in  a 
room  where  steam  power  is  hired  to  work  it,  and  consequently  only  one  youth  employed. 

141.  The  "  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Chimney  Sweepers,"  (3  &*'4  Vict.  c.  85.,) 
deals  with  cases  in  which  only  one  boy  may  be  in  the  employ  of  an  individual  master, 
very  few  master  sweeps  being  likely  to  have  more  than  one  boy  coming  within  the 
restrictions  of  the  Act. 

142.  The  Bakehouses  Regulation  Act  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  48.),  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  youths  under  16  between  the  hours  of  9  P-m-  and  6  a.m.  is  an  example  to  the 
same  effect,  hardly  any  individual  baker  being  likely  to  have,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  ever 
having,  in  his  employ  more  than  one  youth  under  that  age. 

143.  Finally,  the  Act  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  for  extending  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Factory  Acts  to  certain  trades  and  manufactures  includes  two  cases, 
those  of  the  paper  stainers  and  of  the  fustian  cutters,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  manufacture,  individual  boys  or  youths  under  the  defined  ages  are  liable  to  be 
employed  in  separate  and  distinct  workshops  under  individual  masters. 

144.  The  principle,  therefore,  having  already  taken  its  jilace  in  legislation,  in  several 
instances,  that  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  persons  concerned  in  any  separate 
place  of  work,  is  no  bar  to  their  protection  by  the  Legislature,  whenever  a  case  for 
protection  has  been  found  to  exist,  the  only  question  which  remains  is  the  one  adverted 
to  above  (§  131),  namely  whether  any  regulations  that  Parliament  may  deem  appli 
cable  to  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  are  capable  of  being  enforced  by  an  adequate 
administrative  machinery. 

145.  The  experience  of  30  years  has  shown  the  admirable  efficiency  of  the  Factory 
Act  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in  the  case  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women ;  it 
has  been  accepted  by  all  classes — by  employers,  by  the  employed,  and  by  the  general 
public — as  reconciling  the  legitimate  claims  of  capital  and  of  labour ;  and  it  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  having  successfully  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  social 
science. 

146.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  wherever 
children  (under  13)  are  employed  in  the  workrooms,  small  shops,  or  factories  in  the 
trades  and  manufactures  included  in  this  and  in  our  Second  Report,  and  where  conse- 
quently the  half-time  and  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  take  effect,  no  adminis- 
trative machinery  could  be  suggested  so  efficient  and  satisfactory  as  the  existing  one  of 
factory  inspection.  Therefore  if  the  expense  involved  in  the  required  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  sub-inspectors  of  factories  should  not  be  deemed  to  afford  adequate  grounds 
of  objection,  it  would  be  in  all  other  respects  most  desirable  that  the  duty  of  carrying  the 
law  into  effect  in  all  such  places  of  work  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

147.  But  if  considerations  of  expense  should  be  deemed  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
employment  of  the  present  machinery  of  factory  inspectors  for  all  such  places  of  work, 
we  think  that  the  field  of  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  might  be  very 
much  reduced  in  extent  in  districts  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  greatly 
increasing  their  numbers  obviated,  by  placing  all  the  smaller  factories  and  workshops, 
to  which  legislation  may  be  applied,  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officers  of  health 
and  the  other  sanitary  officers  of  the  Local  Board  of  the  district. 

148.  Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  facts  stated  in  this  Report  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  certain  of  the  staple  manufacturers  of  this  district  should  be  placed  under  the 
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Factories  Acts,  or  some  modification  of  them,  it  might  be  provided  that  every  employer  metal  Manu- 
in  each  branch  of  manufacture  named,  who,  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year,  '"'^.'^^bj^^^j^q 
should  have  in  his  employ,  in  his  "  Factory,"  under  20  workpeople,  should  make  a  return  ham  District' 

to  that  effect  to  the  Local  Board  ;  and  that  the  owner  of  any  "  workshop  "  let  out  to  

workpeople  engaged  in  any  of  the  branches  of  manufacture  specified,  should  make  a  like 
return  in  every  case  where  the  aggregate  numbers  of  workpeople  so  engaged  at  the  above 
date  do  not  exceed  20. 

149.  This  provision  would  leave  to  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  the  larger  works  only, 
which  in  a  district  so  limited  in  extent,  and  having  such  facilities  for  communication, 
would,  we  apprehend,  (including  glass  works,  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  report,) 
be  effectually  superintended  by  two  sub-inspectors. 

150.  It  would  only  be  with  reluctance  and  as  an  alternative  that  we  should  recommend 
this  course  to  be  pursued.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  objections  which  may  be  stated 
to  the  administration  of  any  portion  of  the  Factory  Acts  by  the  local  authority,  objec- 
tions arising  from  conflicting  interests,  local  influences,  indisposition  to  carrying  the  law 
strictly  into  effect,  and  other  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  members  of  Local  Boards,  representing  the  rate-payers  in  each  locality,  and  them- 
selves interested  in  keeping  down  the  rates,  might  be  disposed  to  second  the  Legislature 
in  giving  effect  to  regulations  having  in  view^  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  large  bodies  of  workpeople,  and  especially  the  young  among  them,  pass  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  lives. 

151.  Not  less  might  it  be  anticipated  that  they  would  aid  in  putting  in  force  any  measure 
for  securing  education  for  the  young,  inasmuch  as  improved  intelligence  arising  from  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  education,  as  well  as  improved  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  places 
of  Avork,  are  recognized  as  greatly  instrumental  in  lightening  such  of  the  burdens  of  the 
community  as  arise  from  ignorance,  vice,  disease,  and  mortality. 

152.  We  are  to  some  extent  supported  in  our  opinion  that  the  Local  Boards  would 
discharge  a  duty  of  this  kind  if  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Legislature,  by  the  experience 
of  the  action  of  the  Local  Boards  in  administering  the  Act  relative  to  the  Regulation  of 
Bakehouseso 

153.  When  the  Bill  on  which  that  Act  was  founded  was  in  preparation,  it  was  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  its  provisions,  if  they  became  law,  would  be  enforced,  inasmuch 
as  the  duty  of  enforcing  them  rested  on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Local  Boards. 
It  is  simply  declared  by  the  Act  to  be  "the  duty  of  the  Local  Boards"  to  enforce  it; 
no  penalty  attaching  to  any  officer  of  those  Boards  for  the  neglect  of  that  duty.  It 
consequently  became  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  that  duty  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  Act  having  passed  on  the  13th  of  July  1863,  inquiries  were  addressed 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  the  Commissioner  whose  Report  gave  occasion  to  the  Act, 
to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  clerks  of  the  Local 
Boards  in  most  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

154.  The  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
obligingly  undertook  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  medical  Officers  of 
Health  of  the  Metropolis,  of  whom  there  are  46.  From  30  of  these,  comprising  all  the 
principal  districts, — those  omitted  being  chiefly  in  the  suburbs, — full  returns  were  received, 
in  the  form  either  of  abstracts  of  their  Reports  to  their  respective  Local  Boards,  or  a  copy 
of  the  Report  itself.  From  the  country  towns  answers  were  received  to  nearly  every 
application,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Act  had  been  or  was  about  to  be  enforced 
in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  that  where  it  had  not  been  enforced  the  bakehouses  were 
few  and  in  good  condition. 

155.  A  memorandum  embodying  the  result  of  the  returns  was  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.  It  appeared  that  both  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  the 
country  towns,  although  an  abstract  of  the  Act  had  in  most  instances  been  circulated 
among  the  bakers  by  the  local  authorities  many  weeks  previously  to  the  inspection,  a 
great  many  defects  remained  to  be  corrected,  and  a  vast  amount  of  dirt  and  impurity  to 
be  removed  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  bakehouses,  or  from  their  immediate  vicinity. 

156.  The  placing  bakehouses  in  a  cleanly,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  effected  by  judicious 
ventilation  and  certain  defined  regulations,  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  preventing  night- 
work,  as  laid  down  by  the  Act,  in  the  case  of  the  young,  are  acts  in  the  results  of 
which,  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  impurities  in  their  daily  bread,  and  in  diminishing 
the  liability  to  disease  in  one,  although  a  comparatively  small,  class  of  work-people,  the 
community  at  large  in  every  great  town  is  interested.  But  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in 
every  large  manufacturing  town  or  locality,  are  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  tax-payers 
concerned  in  arresting  at  their  source  those  causes  of  disease,  premature  decline,  mortality, 
ignorance,  povertv,  and  dependence  which  arise  from  the  untimely  and  severe  labour  oif 
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Metal  Mano-  large  numbers  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  the  unwholesome  state  of  their  places  of 
the^Xrming-  work.     The  ready  action  of  the  Local  Boards  in  putting  in  force. the  Bakehouses 
HAM  District.  Regulation  Act  is  an  indication  of  the  enlightened  views  entertained  by  Local  Boards 
on  those  subjects,  and  affords  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  they  would  be  equally  ready 
to  fulfil  a  similar  duty  on  a  larger  scale,  should  the  Legislature  think  proper,  in  its 
wisdom,  to  place  it  upon  them. 

157.  In  proceeding  to  state  the  precise  measures  which  we  are  prepared  to  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  in  reference  to  this  district,  we  are  not  unaware 
that  we  have  yet  to  show,  from  the  evidence  hereafter  to  be  discussed  respecting  the 
other  iron  and  hardware  districts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  circumstances  of  these  latter 
differ,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  in  no  important  particular  from  the  Wolverhampton 
and  Birmingham  district  now  under  review. 

158.  But  we  deem  it  advantageous  towards  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  is  suitable 
and  practicable,  to  confine  our  attention  first  to  this  one  district. 

159.  If  what  we  venture  to  propose  should  be  found  to  be  in  substance  unobjection- 
able in  regard  to  this  district,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  determine  Avhether  it  is  also 
generally  applicable  to  the  other  iron  and  hardware  districts,  or  whethei"  their  conditions 
point  to  any  necessary  modifications. 


Recommenda- 
tions. 


Legislation 
applicable  to 
the  blast 
furnaces. 


Recommendations  as  to  Legislation. 
Blast  Furnaces. 

160.  The  class  of  works  first  in  order  in  this  Report,  and  first  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Longe,  are  the  blast  furnaces.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  two  points  especially 
requiring  legislative  interposition  in  the  case  of  the  blast  furnaces  are — 

1.  The  employment  of"  boys  under  13  during  the  night  sets  (from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.). 

2.  The  employment  of  children,  yo\ing  persons,  and  women  during  Sundays. 

161.  Mr.  Longe  gives  200  as  an  approxiujate  estimate  of  the  number  of  boys  under  13 
employed  at  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  district. 
(A.  §9.) 

362.  The  youths  and  women  employed  about  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  same  district 
are  approximately  stated  by  Mr,  Longe  as, — Youths,  400;  women,  200;  =600. 

163.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  wh}^  blast  furnaces  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  Factories'  Acts.  The  regulations  of  those  Acts  which  would  apply  to  them 
would  ensure  the  following  results  :  — 

1.  If  children  were  still  employed,  they  would  be  subject  to  the  half-time  and 
educational  provisions  of  those  Acts. 

2.  Night  work  w^ould  be  foi'bidden  for  children,  young  persons,  and  women. 

3.  The  regular  meal-hours  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday  would  be  secured  to  them. 

4.  The  eight  half-holidays  for  young  persons  specified  by  §  27  of  the  Factories 
Regulation  Act  (1844),  in  addition  to  the  whole  holidays  of  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday,  for  children  and  young  persons,  would  also  be  secured  to  them. 

5.  No  persons  under  the  age  of  16  would  be  employed  without  the  surgical  certifi- 
cate, required  by  §  16  of  the  above  Act,  to  the  eflPect  that  the  child  or  young  person  is 
"  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  "  (Schedule  A.)  from  working  at  this 
occupation. 

164.  Further,  by  special  provision,  Sunday  work  would  be  forbidden  in  connexion 
with  the  blast  furnaces  to  children,  young  persons,  and  women. 

165.  The  forbidding  the  employment  of  children,  J^oung  persons,  and  women,  on 
Sundays  in  the  work 
advantage  to  the  emj 

which  render  legislation  on  this  point  justifiable.  Mr.  Longe  states  (A.  §  12)  that  out 
of  the  110  furnaces  in  actual  operation  in  the  district  at  the  time  of  his  inquiry,  40  were 
not  worked  on  Sundays.  "  The  furnaces  being  charged  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
"  fuel  on  the  previous  Fi'iday  and  Saturday,  are  kept  hot  until  the  Monday."  Mr. 
Longe  was  informed  "  that  this  great  boon  to  the  workmen  costs  the  masters  about  50/. 
"  per  furnace  annually  "  {ibid.}.  It  is  alleged  that  certain  kinds  of  fuel  and  material  do 
not  admit  of  this  arrangement.  Where  this  is  so,  the  alternativ^e  is  the  employment  of 
adult  male  labour  on  the  Sunday  instead  of  the  females  who  are  employed  in  "pre- 
"  paring  the  materials,"  and  the  boys  and  youths  engaged  in  "  box  filling."  The 
occasional  hands  which  in  such  exceptional  cases  would  be  required  on  Sundays  would 
in  all  probability  be  found  ^vithout  much  difficulty  in  districts  so  thickly  peopled  as 
those  of  iron  works.    The  additional  cost  per  furnace  could  not  be  such  as  to  outweigh 


the  employment  of  children,  J^oung  persons,  and 
of  the  blast  furnaces,  would,  it  appears,  be  attended  with  no  dis- 
loyer  -which  ought  to  weigh  against  the  moral  considerations 
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the  moral  considerations  above  adverted  to,  and  M^ould  probably  not  much  exceed  that  Recommenda 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  already  voluntarily  incurred  by  the  owners  of  nearly  half  _ 
of  the  total  number  of  furnaces  at  work  in  this  district  for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
example  of  abstaining  from  work  on  Sundays. 

Iron  Mills  and  Forges. 

166.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  prevalence  of  the  employment  of  young  boys  in  the  Legislation 
night-turns  at  iron  mills  and  forges,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  to  their  educatioUj  applicable  to 
iustifies  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  this  branch  of  emplovment.  iron  mills 

167.  It  has  been  seen  that  m  the  iron  mills  and  forges  of  the  district  about  1,000 
boys  under  13  are  employed  (A.  §  16.),  and  that  in  most  of  the  employments  the  boys 
work  "  through  the  nights  of  every  alternate  week  "  (§32). 

168.  In  the  refined  iron  furnaces,  where  the  work  is  light,  "  boys  as  young  as  13, 
"  and  even  younger,  are  sometimes  employed  at  this  work"  (§  18). 

169.  The  "  shinglers"  employ  each  "  a  little  boy,"  called  the  "  staff  carrier."  They  are 
generally  about  10  or  11  years  of  age.  In  rolling  hoop  iron,  and  small  rod  and  wire 
iron,  "  boys  of  9  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  employed."  "  It  is  at  these  small  mills 
"  that  the  majority  of  these  young  boys  are  employed"  (§  25),  and  from  the  greater 
rapidity  required  in  work  of  this  description  it  "  subjects  the  boys  to  a  greater  amount 

of  labour  during  the  day  or  night,  as  it  maybe"  (§  27).  Mr.  Longe  adds  that, 
from  the  calculations  he  had  made  with  a  master  roller,  these  boys  had  to  run  1 1  miles 
or  more  during  the  J:urn  {ibid.).  The  "door  drawers"  are  generally  the  youngest  boys 
in  the  works,  "  children  of  8  years  of  age  being  sometimes  employed  at  this  work"  (§  29). 

170.  In  all  the  above  occupations,  which  include  nearly  the  whole  of  the  boys  under 
13  employed,  the  boys  take  their  turns  at  the  night-sets  during  every  alternate  week. 

171.  This  premature  drain  upon  the  physical  powers  of  the  3'oung  is  the  more  to  be 
deprecated  because  these  children  are  advanced  by  degrees  to  the  heav  ier  work  of  pud- 
dlers  and  shinglers,  which  taxes  the  strength  of  the  strongest.  Many  of  the  men  begin 
to  fail  between  40  and  50  years  of  age.  (A.  §§  21,  33.)  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
many  years  would  be  added  to  their  full  working  powers,  had  not  their  constitutions 
been  undermined  by  night-work  and  severe  labour  at  so  immature  an  age. 

172.  It  appears  that  Sunday  labour  has  been  abandoned  in  the  iron  mills  and  forges 
of  this  district  (§  32).  The  furnaces  are  heated  every  Monday,  and  in  about  three  hours 
they  acquire  "  the  ordinary  working  heat."  {Ibid.)  To  interrupt  this  during  the  week 
would  occasion  loss  of  fuel,  which,  where  so  many  furnaces  are  concerned,  would  be  of 
large  amount.  But  this  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  the  forbidding  the  employment  of  all 
persons  under  18  at  night  work. 

173.  The  work  of  the  puddlers  is  necessarily  intermittent,  and  affords  several  intervals  Boys  em- 
of  comparative  rest,  during  which  they  take  their  meals,  no  fixed  time  or  period  for  P^°J^^  ^'^ 
meals  being  in  their  case  practicable.    (A.  §  19)-    It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  beexetnp*° 
exempt  the  comparatively  few  boys  and  youths  employed  by  the  puddlers  from  the  usual  fiom  the  fac- 
factory  hours  for  meal  times.    But  we  see  no  reason  for  extending  this  exemption  to  tory  hours 
any  other  branch  of  labour  in  connexion  with  the  iron  mills  and  forges.  "^^^^ 
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174.  The  large  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  emploj-ed  in  the 
above  districts  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Longe  and  Mr.  White,  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  state  of  their  places  of  work,  their  liability  to  excessive  hours  of  labour 
and  to  night-work,  the  effect  of  this  upon  their  education  and  morals,  the  absence  of 
regular  meal-times  in  many  cases,  the  frequency  of  accidents  from  machinerj',  and  the 
influence  of  all  these  causes  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  young  and  their  liability 
to  disease,  as  described  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Report,  render  necessary  some 
measure  of  legislation  regarding  them. 

175.  It  will,  we  apprehend,  be  conceded  from  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  we  have  Legislation 
adduced,  that  the  following  regulations  are  strictly  called  for,  and  could  be  enforced.         applicable  to 

1.  That  no  person  under  the  age  of  18,  and  no  woman,  should  be  employed  in  any 

of  the  hardware  trades  and  manufactures  of  this  district,  after  the  hour  of  6  p.m.,  or  ^^^^^^  manu- 
before  the  hour  of  6  a.m.  factures. 

2.  That  every  factory,  workshop,  or  other  place  of  work  in  which  any  of  the  trades  and 
manufactures  above  designated  are  carried  on,  should  be  liable  to  regulation  as  follows. 

A.  That  they  should  be  open  at  anv  time  during  working  hours  to  the  inspection  of 
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Recommenda- 
tions. 


Can  the  half- 
time  pro- 
visions of 
the  Fiictoiy 
Acts  be 
extended  to 
all  the 
above  ? 


the  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspectors  of  factories,  and  to  the  sanitary  officers  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health. 

B.  That  they  should  be  whitewashed  once  every  14  months,  or  oftener  if  so  required, 
by  either  of  the  officers  above-named. 

"  C.  That  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  provided  with  the  proper  means 
for  effisctual  ventilation,  and  be  fi*ee  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other 
nuisance. 

D.  That  they  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  factories  in  regard  to — 
(a.)  Meal-times. 

(b.)  Holidays. 

(c.)  The  prevention  of  accidents  by  the  fencing  of  machinery  where  required. 

E.  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  employers  to  establish  and  enforce  special 
sanitary  rules,  as  in  the  Act  for  the  Extension  of  the  Factories  Act  recently  passed. 

176.  It  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  it  would  be  practicable  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factories  Acts  relative  to  half-time  and  education  to  these  branches  of 
manufacture. 

177.  The  state  of  education  among  the  vast  number  of  children  engaged  in  them, 
especially  as  disclosed  in  reference  to  Birmingham  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr. 
White,  painfully  shows  the  need  that  exists  for  giving  them,  if  possible,  the  benefit  of 
those  provisions. 

178.  The  principal  obstacle  to  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  these 
children  is  employed  in  small  workshops. 

179.  There  are  indeed  many  large  factories  in  nearly  all  the  numerous  branches  of 
these  staple  trades  ;  and  if  they  stood  alone,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to 
apply  the  half-time  and  educational  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  them. 

180.  Bui  in  nearly  all  these  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  there  are  small  places 
of  work,  in  each  of  which  a  very  few  children  are  employed,  as  well  as  large  ones, 
giving  employment  to  large  numbers  of  children. 

181.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  apply  the  half-time  and  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the  large,  and  wholly  to  omit  the  smaller  in  the  same 
branch  of  trade. 

182.  Mr.  Longe  specifies  two  branches  of  manufacture,  the  arrangements  of  which  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  provisions  for  half-time  and  education  might,  without  material 
inconvenience  or  difficulty,  be  applied  to  either  of  them,  namely — 

1.  The  cut-nail  manufacture. 

2.  The  screw  and  screw-bolt  manufacture  (A.  §  142). 

183.  Mr.  White  names,  in  the  Birmingham  district,  two  more,  as  being 
"  important  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  young  employed  in  them, 
"  large  bodies  together,"  namely, — 

3.  Brass  foundries, 

4.  Button  making  (B.  §  4)  ; 

and  he  also  specifies  as  among  "  the  more  important  hardware  manufactures  of  this  town 
"  and  district"  [ibid.),  guns,  jewellery,  electro-plate,  metallic  bedsteads,  steel  pens, 
tools,  cut  and  wrought  nails,  and  screws. 

184.  We  have  attempted  below  a  classification  of  the  above  and  the  other  miscel- 
laneous hardware  trades  of  the  entire  district,  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  as  far  as  their  various  natures  and  often  intermingling 
processes  seem  to  admit. 


"  the  most 
at  least  in 


Class  1.  Cut-nail  manufactures,  wash- 
ers, and  shoe  tips. 
Class  2.  Screw  and  screw-bolt  manu- 
factories. 
Class  3.  Brass  foundries. 

Miscellaneous  brass  work,  in- 
cluding wire,  gas-fittings, 
&c. 
Lacquering. 
Class  4.  Button  making. 
Pin  making. 

Hooks  and  eyes  making. 

Eyelets,  &c.,  making. 
Class  5.  Guns. 
Class  6.  Jewellery. 


Class  7-  Iron  foundries. 

Engine  and  machine  works. 

Chain  works. 

Edge  tools. 

Tube  works. 

Hurdle  manufactories. 

Bedstead  manufactories. 

Safe  manufactories. 

Miscellaneous  iron  work. 
Class  8.  Tin  plate. 

Papier  mache. 

Japan  works. 

Blank  tray  works. 
Class   9-  Steel  pens. 
Class  10.  Electro-plating.  , 
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Class  11.  Locksmiths.  Class  11.  Awl-blade  makers.  Recommenda- 
Kej-smiths.  Steel  toy  makers. 

Stampers.  Hammer  makers. 

Piercers.  Hinge  makers. 

Bit  makers.  Latch  makers. 

Harness  furniture  makers.  Gridiron  makers. 

Spur  makers.  Rat-trap  makers. 

Spring  hook  makers.  Bolt  makers. 

Hame  makers.  File  makers. 

Curb  makers.  .  Curry-comb  makers, 

Stirrup  makers.  Bellows  makers. 

Stirrup  platers.  Class  12.  Galvanizing  works. 

Gun-lock  makers.  Class  13.  Tin  toy  factories. 

185.  Considering  the  fact  that  all  these  classes  of  manufacture  are  carried  on  both  in  Half-time 
large  factories  and  in  small  workshops ;  considering  also  that  it  is  not  practicable,  as  has 

been  shown  (126),  to  draw  a  line  distinguishing  a  "factory"  from  a  "workshop;"  and  Act  should 
adverting  to  our  reasonings  on  this  subject  (117-159),  which  lead,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  extended 
the  conclusion  that  a  mode  of  administration  exists  capable  of  embracing  both  "factories"  to  them, 
and  "  workshops,"  without  undue  expense  or  difficulty  ;  we  are  prepared  to  submit  to 
Parliament  that — 

F.  The  provisions  also  of  the  Factories  Acts  regarding  half-time  and  education  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  above  13  classes  of  manufacture. 

186.  We  have  stated  above  (§  146)  that  in  our  opinion  no  administrative  machinery 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  half-time  and  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  existing  factory  inspection.  Should  it,  however,  be  thought  expedient 
to  adopt  the  alternative  suggested  (§  147)  of  having  recourse,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
local  authority,  in  that  case  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  all  those  "  factories  "  or  "  work- 
shops "  in  the  above  branches,  wherein,  during  the  month  preceding  the  1  st  day  of  January 
in  each  year,  not  more  than  an  average  number  of  20  workpeople  were  employed,  would 
make  their  return  to  the  Local  Board,  and  all  such  places  of  work  would  accordingly, 
during  the  succeeding  year,  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Officers  of  the  Board 
empowered  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  effect. 

187.  The  number  of  distinct  establishments  which  such  an  arrangement  would  in  this  Two  addi- 
district  subtract  from  the  supervision  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  would  doubtless  be  j°g" ^'^^,^"3' 
considerable.    There  would  be  left  to  them  in  the  entire  district, —  of  Factories 

1.  Separate  firms  owning  blast  furnaces  (in  186!:i-  63)  (Mr.  Longe,  A.  4)      -       55  sufficient  for 

2.  Separate  firms  wwking  iron  forges  and  mills  (z5ffl?.)  -       .       -       .       _       80  the  whole 

3.  Factories  or  workshops  in  the  miscellaneous  trades  employing  upwards 

of  20  children  and  young  persons  and  women,  say        _       _       -       .  1^500 

1,635 

188.  We  have  arrived  at  the  approximate  numoer  of  1,500  factories  and  workshops 
in  the  miscellaneous  trades  which  would  be  thus  subject  to  the  administration  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  from  the  data  afforded  by  Mr.  Longe's  and  Mr.  White's  Reports, 
with  the  addition  of  one  third  to  the  number  of  separate  firms  existing  in  Birmingham 
in  1841,  corresponding  with  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  interval.  We  are 
aware  that  the  above  number  must  be,  to  a  great  degree,  conjectural,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  exact  return,  which  we  have  no  means  of  procuring,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  very  far  from  correct.  Were  it  even  exceeded,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  various  works  of  the  district  to  each  other,  and  the  facilities  of 
communication  throughout  the  entire  district,  would  enable  the  work  of  inspection  to 
be  satisfactorily  performed  by  two  Sub-inspectors  of  Factories. 


district. 


THE  BLAST  FURNACES,  IRON  MILLS  AND  FORGES,  AND  THE  metal  manu- 
MISCELLANEOUS  METAL  MANUFACTURES  OF  OTHER  DIS-  o™dT 
TRICTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM.  trictsofthk 

Kingdom. 

Mr.  Longe's  Supplementary  Report  on.  ' 
189.  We  have  stated  above  (157-159)  that  by  confining  attention  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  important  districts  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire, — where  so  large  a  population 
is  concentrated,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  a  vast  variety  of  what  are 
termed  the  miscellaneous  metalt  rades, — we  should  be  better  able  to  show  whether,  if  a  case 
existed  for  protective  legislation  in  reference  to  these  branches  of  employment,  it  would  be 
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All  should 
be  put  under 
the  Factoiy 
Acts. 


Females 
should  be 
forbidden  to 
be  employed 
on  the  pit 
banks  and  on 
the  coke 
hearths. 


The  manu- 
facture of" 
tin-plates 
should  be 
placed  under 
the  Factory 
Acts. 


Their 
general 
failures  ai'e 
precisely 
similar  to 
those  in  the 
correspond- 
ing trades 
&c.  in  Staf- 
lordshire. 

Numbers 
employed. 


possible  to  comprise  them  within  the  principles  of  the  measures  already  existing,  or  to  submit 
for  consideration  any  other  provisions  which  might  seem  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances. 

190.  And  we  added  our  opinion  that  if  what  we  venture  to  propose  should  be  found 
to  be  unobjectionable  for  this  district,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  generally  applicable  to  the  other  iron  and  hardware  districts. 

191.  W  e  have  now  to  call  attention  to  the  supplementary  Report  of  Mr.  Longe  (A.  145), 
relating  to  the  blast  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling  mills  in  which  iron  is  smelted  and  manu- 
factured, in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Scotland,  and  North  and  South  Wales, 
— "  which  localities,  with  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  constitute  nearly  all  the  iron 
"  districts  of  the  kingdom."  {ibid.) 

192.  "  In  all  these  localities,"  Mr.  Longe  states,  "  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the 
"  Avorks,  most  of  the  manufacturing  processes,  the  system  of  work,  and  the  hours  of 
"  work,  are  the  same  as  in  Staffordshire."    (A.  146.) 

193.  It  appears  that  Sunday  labour  for  the  young  in  connexion  with  the  blast  furnaces 
is  easily  capable  of  being  put  an  end  to  in  all  the  works  in  the  kingdom  (A.  146) ;  and 
that  the  same  necessity  exists  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work,  and  applying  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Acts,  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  mills  and  forges,  as  has  been 
proved  in  regard  to  Staflbrdshire  and  Worcestershire.    (A.  147-151.) 

194.  Both  in  Staffordshiie  and  in  South  Wales  young  girls  and  women  are  employed 
on  the  pit  banks  and  on  the  coke  heaps,  not  only  hy  day,  but  also  by  night  (A.  149). 
This  practice  has  been  often  noticed  in  Reports  presented  to  Parliament,  as  being 
attended  with  great  and  notorious  evils.  These  females,  employed  with  the  men,  hardly 
distinguishable  irom  them  in  their  dress,  and  begrimed  with  dirt  and  smoke,  are  exposed 
to  the  deterioration  of  character  arising  from  the  loss  of  self-respect  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  follow  from  their  unfeminine  occupation.  It  would  only  be  a  proper,  supplement 
to  the  measure  which  forbad  the  employment  of  females  in  mines,  to  forbid  it  also  on  the 
pit-banks  and  on  the  coke  heaps.  Their  employment,  as  at  present  existing,  about  the 
furnaces  and  mills,  by  night  (A.  149),  vrould  be  put  a  stop  to  by  those  places  of  work 
being  subjected,  as  proposed,  to  the  Factory  Acts. 

195.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Longc's  Report  (A.  152-156)  that  a  great  number  of  children 
and  young  persons,  male  and  female,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates ;  that 
there  is  an  equal  necessity  for  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  and 
that  there  are  few  employments  in  which  the  half-time  system  could  be  more  conveniently 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Lord';s  Report  on  Metal  Trades  of  Lancashire. 

196.  Having  dealt  in  our  First  Report  with  the  three  employments  in  Lancashire  which  first 
demanded  attention  with  a  view  to  their  being  placed  under  legislative  regulation, — those 
of  the  paper  stainers,  the  fustian  cutters,  and  the  finishers  and  hookers  not  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  steam  or  other  mechanical  power, — we  instructed  our  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Lord,  to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  the  remaining  branches  of  manufacture 
in  that  county  ;  including  any  outlying  localities  where  manufactures  were  carried  on. 

197.  The  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  which  Mr.  Lord  found  that  children 
and  young  persons  are  employed,  and  which  are  not  yet  under  regulation,  were  the  mis- 
cellaneous metal  trades,  glass,  and  millinery  and  needlework.  The  last  has  been  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Lord  in  his  Report,  included  in  our  Second  Report.  The  subject  of  glass  is 
reserved  until  the  inquiry  now  in  progress  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  completed. 

198.  The  miscellaneous  metal  trades  of  Lancashire  are  second  only,  in  regard  to  the 
numbers  employed,  to  the  cotton  manufactures  of  that  county.  Their  general  features, 
as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lord,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  trades  and 
manufactures  of  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  as  described  by  Mr.  Longe  and 
Mr.  White  in  their  respective  Reports. 

199.  The  numbers  of  the  childi'en  and  young  persons  employed  are  large ;  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  they  work  are  often  unfavourable  to  health,  and  are  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  and  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition  equally  call  for  the  salutary 
interposition  of  the  legislation  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

200.  The  works  from  which  Mr.  Lord  obtained  tabular  returns  contained  nearly  20,000 
individuals,  of  whom  500  were  children,  and  3,500  young  persons.  These  works,  together 
with  many  others,  Mr.  Lord  visited  personally  in  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  facts  he  had  ascertained  were  only  reproduced  on  further  inquiry. 

201.  Taking  individual  employments,  Mr.  Lord  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
founders'  and  machinists'  establishments  of  four  towns  only  (Manchester,  Oldham,  Bolton, 
and  Blackburn,)  there  were  at  least  4,000  persons  under  18  years  of  age ;  and  in 
similar  establishments  at  Liverpool  1,329  under  that  age.    At  the  same  place  the  number 
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under  that  age  employed  by  iron  shipbuilders,  ship-smiths,  boiler  and  rivet  makers,  is  Metal  Maxu- 
1,312;  and  the  number  of  boys  between  9  and  15  employed  in  making  bolts  and  screws 
in  one  place  only  was  about  200. 

202.  The  census  tables  for  Lancashire  for  1861  show  a  total  of  51,748  male  workers 
in  metal  in  that  county,  and  603  females. 

203.  Of  the  males  there  were  139  under  10  years  of  age,  4,655  between  10  and  15, 
and  8,722  between  15  and  20;  total,  13,516.  If  from  this  total  one-tenth  be  deducted 
for  those  between  18  and  20,  the  result  would  be  that  there  are  about  12,000  maleAvorkers 
in  metals  in  Lancashire  under  the  age  of  18;  there  are  also  about  160  females. 

The  following  List  comprises  nearly  all  the  Metal  Manufactures  of  the  county.  We 
have  added  the  proportions  of  juvenile  to  adult  labour,  stated  approximatively  from 
Mr.  Lord's  Report. 


Metal  Manufactures. 


Proportions  of  Juvenile  to 
Adult  Labour. 


1.  Establishments  foi*  tlic  making  and  repairing  of  machinery  for  cotton  and 

other  textile  fabrics., 

2.  Manufactories  of  locomotive  and  stationary  engines  ... 

3.  Iron  shipbuilding  yards  ------- 

4.  Forges      1  In  some  cases  attached  to  the  above  works,  in  others  indcpen- 

5.  Foundries  /     dent,  and  for  other  purposes  also. 

6.  Spindle  and  flyer  makers  --.-»- 

7.  Boiler  makers 

8.  Screw  and  bolt  makers  ------- 

9.  Rivet  makers       -  - 

10.  Wire  „ 

11.  File  „ 

12.  Nail  „ 

13.  Pin       „  ........ 

14.  Lock     „  ........ 

15.  Hinge    „  ........ 

16.  Lancashire  tool  makers  ....... 

17.  Watches  and  watch  movement  makers      -  -  .  -  - 


Small. 


^  to  i  (C.  15). 
r  Nearly  ^. 
1  About  -£  (C.  19). 
Nearly  i(C.  17). 
i  to  i 
Nearly  i. 

Proportion  large  (C.  73) 
„     (C.  108;. 
„     (C.  127) 
„     (C.  152) 


There  are  also  "  some  other  miscellaneous  occupations  "  (C.  6). 

204.  One  favourable  peculiarity  exists  in  these  branches  of  manufacture,  in  regard  to  Hours  of 
the  hours  of  work,  namely,  "  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  universal"  (C.  30),  a  ■\york. 
circumstance  doubtless  attributable  to  the  example  all  around  them  of  the  cotton  and  other  j^^^]*" jjoj-j.^ 
industries  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts.    But  although  a  further  influence  univci-sal.^"^ 
seems  to  have  been  exerted  by  the  example  of  those  acts  in  causing  the  hours  of  work  ^ 

in  the  metal  trades  to  be  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  the  factory  hours  for  meals,  it  has  very  general, 
been  inetfectual  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  overtime  which,  at  periods  of  ordinary  incrcasinf 
briskness  of  trade,  still  exists  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  for  two,  three,  or  four  months  conviction 
in  the  year,  and  often  for  "  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  months  consecutively."  that  over- 

205.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that,  in  this  as  in  other  manufacturing  districts, 

a  great  and  increasing  weight  of  authority  among  employers  is  declaring  itself  against      ^,(3,^  .^^^j 
the  practice  of  overtime,  as  injurious  both  to  the  masters  and  to  those  whose  energies  are  to  the  mas- 
taxed  beyond  the  usual  hours  of  labour,  whether  adults  or  children  and  young  persons,  ters. 
Mr.  T.  Hetherington,  a  member  of  a  firm  of  long  standing  and  extensive  connexions,  em- 
ploying nearly  600  hands,  deliberately  records  his  conviction,  "that  lOh  hours  a  day  with 
"  the  half-day  of  Saturday  would  be  the  best  to  be  generally  enforced  "  (c.  1).    Also — 

206.  In  another  branch  of  business,  that  of  iron  mast  and  tank  making,  Mr.  Wainwright, 
of  Liverpool,  considers  work  after  6  p.m.  to  be  never  needed,  including  shipbuilding  yard's 
with  works  similar  to  his  own,  in  the  general  remark  that  "  bad  management  and  careless- 
"  ness  is  the  source  of  all  overtime.    When  they  work  on  till  8  p.m.  they  get  wearied, 

"  men  and  boys,  there  is  quite  time  enough  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  for  a  man  to  do  all  he  , 
"  can  do  satisfactorily"  (c.  65).  So  Mr.  Carr,  whose  evidence  I  have  above  referred  to, 
states  his  own  feeling  to  be  that  58|  hours  a  week  is  quite  enough.  Again,  Mr.  Ryder 
(of  Bolton),  says,  "  In  my  opinion  the  Factory  Act  should  be  made  general,  or  some 
"  measure  like  it.  The  Bleach  Works  Act  would  suit  us  best,  as  our  trade  (roller  and 
"  spindle  making)  does  fluctuate,  and  all  we  should  want  would  be  to  be  able  to  now 
"  and  then  to  work  till  8  p.m.  to  finish  some  pressing  order"  (c.  39). 

207.  The  experience  of  a  practical  workman  is  to  the  same  effect.    The  time-keeper 
.  at  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  at  Lancashire,  Messrs.  Platts,  of  Oldham,  states, — 

"  We  find  that  those  on  piece-work  make  as  much  on  piece-work  in  10-^  hours  as 
"  they  do  when  they  know  they  have  two  hours  longer.    If  they  have  been  working 
"  their  full  time  well  they  haven't  the  energy  left  to  get  through  much  more  at  the 
3.  A 
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"  end  of  it.  Work  limited  to  the  factory  hours  is  the  most  useful,  both  to  us  and  to 
"  themselves  "  (c.  24). 

208.  Mr.  Ryder  (of  Bolton),  above  quoted  (§  206),  expresses  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Act  as  a  precedent.  By  that  Act  females  above  the 
age  of  18  and  young  persons  may  be  employed  until  half-past  4  on  Saturdays  and  until 
8  o'clock  on  other  days  (but  not  on  the  whole  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week),  in 
recovering  time  lost,  "  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  nature  of  the  process, 

or  anjj  other  cause"  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  78.  ss.  2  and  11).  This  opinion  in  favour  of 
that  Act  is  not  shared  by  those  most  conversant  with  its  working,  or  by  the  Inspectors 
of  Factories,  who  have  shown  that  the  facilities  it  affords  to  employers  who  may  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  their  neighbours  by  working  longer  hours,  are  so  great  as  to  lead, 
in  all  probabiUty,  as  soon  as  the  cotton  trade  resumes  its  former  activity,  to  a  general 
desire  for  a  large  modification  of  its  provisions. 

209.  The  practice  of  employing  boys  and  young  persons  in  the  night  shifts,  although 
rare  as  a  general  rule  in  these  metal  manufactories  (C.  33),  nevertheless  exists  habitually 
in  the  forges  (C.  98,  99)  and  in  some  other  species  of  work  (C.  100,  116,  121).  It  is 
observable  that  where  the  practice  has  been  discontinued,  "  the  health  of  both  the  men 
"  and  boys  had  improved  "  (C.  97)-  Also,  the  work  being  under  the  personal  inspection 
of  the  employer  "  was  better  done  and  they  could  get  better  workmen  to  stop  with 
"  them  "  {ibid.).  And  where  the  practice  had  been  modified  by  the  division  of  the  24 
hours  into  three  sets,  the  result  had  been  successful ;  much  time  formerly  wasted,  or  lost, 
is  now  saved.  "  More  is  got  out  of  the  workmen  and  they  are  better  pleased,  for  they 
"  can  earn  as  much  as  they  need  with  less  fatigue  to  themselves,  and  have  more  time  at 
"  their  disposal"  (C.  98). 

210.  Mr.  Lord  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number 
employed  at  the  forges  in  Lancashire  are  under  1 8  years  of  age.  In  six  works,  employing 
a  total  of  750  persons,  he  found  35  children  and  290  young  persons  (C.  89). 

211.  Considerations  of  health,  as  above  mentioned,  and  as  urged  by  medical  testimony 
(C.  105)  on  general  grounds,  and  also  the  increased  liability  to  accidents  to  the  young 
when  employed  for  so  many  hours,  from  the  carelessness  naturally  arising  from  over- 
fatigue (c.  67  ),  point,  in  the  case  of  these  manufactories  in  Lancashire,  as  in  those  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  at  the  propriety  of  abolishing  nightwork  for  the  young, 
and  confining  the  hours  to  those  of  the  factories. 

212.  Mr.  Lord  states  that  "  the  instances  of  overcrowded  workshops,  and  defective  ven- 
"  illation  in  the  moulding  shops  and  machinists    shops  and  smithies  are  sufficiently 

numerous  to  call  for  observation"  (C.  38),  also  that  "contrivances  for  getting  rid  of 
"  the  dust  m  grinding  and  glazing  are  not  very  frequent  and  are  generally  deficient" 
(ibid.).  '"The  processes  of  grinding,  glazing,  and  brass  founding  are  noticed,  as  in 
"  StaflTordshire,  to  be  conspicuous  among  the  causes  of  ill  health  "  (C.  48).  The  work 
is  "  often  carried  on  in  cellars  or  garrets  very  low  pitched,  and  wholly  unsuited  to  such 
"  an  occupation,  where  two  or  three  men  and  one  or  two  boys  would  be  working  to- 
"  gether  "  (C.  51).  The  shops  of  some  of  the  screw  and  bolt  makers  are  very  dirty,  low 
pitched,  and  crowded  (C,  69)-  The  need  of  improved  ventilation  in  the  wire  manu- 
factories, especially  in  the  galvanizing  shops,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Lord  (C.  116).  The 
smaller  shops  of  the  fie  cutters  and  the  ivatch  or  watch  movement  makers  "  are  often 
"  exceedingly  hot  and  ill  ventilated"  (C.  136),  a  defect  which  the  brass  dust  from  the 
filing  makes  the  more  prejudicial  (C.  147,  149). 

213.  The  workshops  of  the  small  masters  engaged  in  the  making  of  pins,  nails,  hinges, 
&c.,  "  are  very  small,  close,  dirty,  and  often  damp"  (C.  158.)  ;  also  some  of  the  persons 
employed  in  casting  lead  bullets  "  seem  to  have  suffered  from  sickness  ;  much,  however, 
"  depends  on  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  casting  shops.  The  fumes  were  allowed  to  be 
"  very  injurious  in  the  absence  of  due  precautions  in  this  respect"  (c.  133). 

214.  It  thus  appears  that  the  places  of  work  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  branches  of 
manufacture  specified  in  the  Table  (§  203)  are,  in  Lancashire,  in  a  state  as  defective  in 
regard  to  yentilation,  cleanliness,  and  other  circumstances  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
persons  working  in  them,  as  those  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  as  described  in 
our  Report  upon  those  districts.  There  is  also  in  Lancashire  the  same  intermixture  of 
small  and  large  works  side  by  side  in  the  same  locality.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  the 
same  species  of  legislation  which  we  have  proposed  as  meeting  the  circumstances  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  is  applicable  to  the  same  branches  of  manufacture  in 
Lancashire. 

215.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  defective  state  of  education  as  exhibited  among  the 
young  in  almost  all  these  branches  of  manufacture  in  Lancashire,  although  not  so  glaring 
as  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  White  in  his  Report  upon  Birmingham,  is  amply  sufficient  to 
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call  for  the  application  of  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factories  Acts  to  all  these 
branches  of  employment.  "  The  foundry  hoys,"  Mr.  Hetherington  says,  "  arc  very 
"  uneducated"  (C.  62).  "  I  think  the  boys  who  work  at  sp-mdle  making  are  worse  than 
"  they  were  20  years  ago.  They  are  worse-mannered  and  more  ignorant"  (ibid). 
Of  the  boys  working  in  iron  shipbuilders'  yards,  a  witness  states  that  "  scarce  one  in  50 
"  can  read  decently"  (c.  60).  Of  the  screw  and  bolt  makers  Mr.  Carr  states  that  scarcely 
any  have  been  to  day-school,  and  that  they  cannot  even  read  (c.  67)-  The  moral  con- 
dition of  the  boys  working  in  the  forges  is  described  as  being  very  low  ( C.  106,  107).  The 
apprentices  to  wire  drawers,  although  said  to  be  "  rather  superior  to  other  lads  "  (c.  124),  « 
exhibited  in  several  instances,  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Lord,  a  lamentable  state  of  ignorance. 
Many  of  the  file  cutters  are  described  as  being  very  ignorant  (C.  150).  The  boys  who 
tented  pin  making  machines  were  "  among  the  most  ignorant "  that  Mr.  Lord  met  with 
(C.  168).  "  None  could  read,  and  few  even  could  spell."  Some  of  the  girls  employed  at 
"  hand  sheeting"  in  the  pin  making  trade  "  were  no  better  than  the  boys  "  (ibid.).  The 
boys  employed  in  making  gas  burners,  in  the  hollow  ware  manufacture,  in  the  wroughC 
nail  manufacture,  and  in  the  lock  and  hinge  manufacture,  were  in  a  similar  state  of 
ignorance  (C.  l68,  169),  and  of  the  children  employed  in  the  ^maWex  svnthies,  Mr.  Lord 
states  that  in  Ashton,  in  Makerfield,  "  in  each  succeeding  smithy  in  a  row  of  a  dozen  or 
"  more  he  found  boy  after  boy  who  could  not  read,  had  never  been  even  to  a  Sunday 
"  school,  and  was  unable  to  answer  the  simplest  question  of  bible  history"  (ibid.). 

216.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
district  to  prevent  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts  for  Education  to  be  at  once  apphed  to  it.  And  Mr.  Lord's  general  remarks  upon 
this  subject  (C.  15)  show  very  plainly  that  they  would  be  introduced  with  the  full 
approval  of  many  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  employers  in  these  branches  of 
manufacture  in  the  district, 

217.  The  peculiarity  of  the  work  in  the  forges  makes  the  relaxation  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Factory  Act  in  regard  to  the  meal  times  in  forges  necessary  in  this  district,  as  it 
has  been  described  to  be  in  Staffordshire. 

218.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Census  of  l66l,  shows  approximatively  Estimated 
the  total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  engaged  in  the  metal  manufactures  of  England  numbers  re 
and  Wales  :—  po^^ed  on. 

Metal  Manufactures  in  England  and  Wales  (Census  of  1861). 


All  Ages. 

Under  20. 

20  and  upwards. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Iron  manufacture  moulder  founder  - 

123,430 

2,341 

30,810 

1,252 

92,620 

1,089 

Brass          „  „ 

15,985 

299 

4,941 

108 

11,044 

191 

Copper  manufacture 

3,827 

3,961 

795 

2,451 

3,032 

1,510 

Iron  miscellaneous  trades  - 

181,999 

15,921 

14,012 

5,806 

56,839 

8,639 

Brass        „             „      -  - 

30,712 

3,711 

9,744 

1,547 

10,904 

2,040 

Tinplate  worker  and  tin  manufac- 
turer. 

10,544 

4,268 

3,127 

2,571 

7,417 

1,697 

Total 

366,497 

30,501 

43,429 

13,735 

181,856 

16,166  ' 

Total  males  and  females  under  20 
Females  20  and  upwards 

Total 


-  57^64 
-.  16,166 

-  73.330 


219.  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that,  making  a  deduction  of  one-tenth  for  males 
between  18  and  20,  who  do  not  come  within  the  protective  legislation  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  there  are  about  70,000  children,  young  persons,  and  women  who  would  come  under 
those  Acts  in  the  metal  manufactures  of  England  and  Wales. 

220.  Our  materials  do  not  admit  of  our  estimating  with  precision  the  numbers  of 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  included  in  this  Report.  Considering  that  large 
numbers  are  included  in  the  inquiries  both  of  Mr.  Longe,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Lord,  who 
are  employed  in  operations  subsidiary  to,  or  only  slightly  connected  with,  metal  manu- 
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Metal  manu.  factures  sti'ictly  so  called,  many  of  whom  may  not  have  been  included  under  the  latter 
^oTHER  Di=-'  head  in  the  Census,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
TRicTs  'op  THE  comprised  in  this  Report  may  be  placed,  for  England  and  Wales,  at  about  67,000, — 
KiKGuoM.  jiamely,  reported  on  by  Mr.  Longe,  (deducting  from  the  Census  return,  §  13  supra,  a  large 
portion  as  belonging  to  Mr.  White's  district,  and  adding  those  estimated  by  him  as 
Statement  of  employed  in  Wales,  A.  14/,)  15,000;  by  Mr.  White  (§  57),  40,000;  by  Mr.  Lord 
trades  and  203),  12,000.  The  number  reported  on  in  Scotland  is  also  considerable,  but  the  form 
TtTo^bt"^^^  of  the  Census  for  Scotland  does  not  enable  us  to  give  them  with  accuracy.  Metal 
reported  on,  founders  and  workers  in  Scotland  are  given  as  a  little  above  12,000. 

221.  The  remainder,  not  included  in  this  Report,  are  those  employed  in  the  metal 
manufactures  of  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood.  North  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire, 
the  Metropolis,  and  a  small  part  of  South  Wales. 

222.  The  inquiry  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner  at  Sheffield  and  the  surrounding 
district  is  nearly  completed. 

223.  There  remain  of  other  principal  trades  and  manufactures  for  further  inquiry  and 
report  by  us, — 

The  paper  manufacture. 
The  glass  manufacture. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

The  ribbon  manufacture  of  Coventry  and  elsewhere. 
Brick-making. 

The  miscellaneous  trades  of  the  metropolis. 

224.  Of  these,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  three  first,  and  some  evidence 
has  been  collected  on  trades  not  yet  reported  on  in  the  metropolis.  There  are  also  a 
few  other  minor  trades  and  manufactures  which  will  claim  attention  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

225.  All  this  we  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty. 

(Signed)  HUGH  SEYMOUR  TREMENHEERE.  (l.s,) 
RICHARD  DUGARD  GRAINGER.  (l.s.) 
EDWARD  CARLETON  TUFNELL.  (i.s.) 

2,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  August  1 864. 
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THE  ISOH  WORKS  OF  THE  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIKE  AND 
WOROESTSIISHIRE  DISTRICTS,  AND  THE  METAL 
TRADES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  I  BEG  to  submit  to  you  the  results  of  my  inquiry  during  the  summer  of  last  year  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  young  persons  and  children  employed  in  the  iron  trade  in  the  South  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  district,  and  in  the  various  other  trades  and  manufactures  carried  on  in  that  part  of 
the  same  district,  which  includes  the  towns  and  townships  of  Wolverhampton,  Willenhall  and  Wednes- 
field,  Bilston,  Tipton,  Darlaston,  Wednesbury,  Walsall,  and  JBloxwich. 

2.  A  large  portion  of  the  working  population  of  this  district  are  employed,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the 
coal  and  ironstone  mines.  In  close  connection  with  the  mines,  and  for  the  most  part  under  the  same 
proprietorship,  are  the  numerous  blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills,  in  which  some  thousands  of  men  and 
boys  are  employed ;  nearly  the  entire  residue  of  the  working  population  of  these  towns  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  descriptions  of  hardware  goods,  and  are  distributed  among  a  vast  number 
of  trades,  some  of  which  are  confined  to  particular  towns  in  which  they  have  been  established  for  many 
years. 

3.  The  iron  trade  is  the  most  important  trade  of  the  district,  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  capital  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed;  this  trade  includes  (1)  the  blast  furnaces,  in  which  ore  is  smelted, 
and  (2)  the  iron  mills  and  forges,  in  which  the  pig  iron  is  manufactured  into  mercantile  or  nicilleable 


iron. 


Blast  Furnaces. 


4.  It  appears  from  a  list  of  the  various  iron  Avorks  in  Great  Britain,  published  in  18G2,  that  in  the 
South  Staflbrdshire  and  Worcestershire  district  there  Avere  at  that  time  190  furnaces  standing,  of  which 
110  were  then  in  blast.  These  furnaces  were  worked  by  55  separate  firms.  There  were  at  tlie  same 
time  about  110  mills  and  forges  in  this  district,  carried  on  by  80  separate  firms.  Very  few  alterations 
have  occurred  either  in  the  proprietorship  or  in  the  number  of  works  in  operation  since  the  publication 
of  this  list.  About  20  of  the  principal  firms  of  the  district  are  the  proprietors  both  of  blast  furnaces 
and  forges,  as  well  as  of  coal  and  ironstone  pits. 

5.  These  Blast  Furnaces  are  generally  erected  in  sets  of  two  to  five  furnaces,  connected  at  their  tops 
by  a  bridge,  from  which  they  ai-e  filled,  and  worked  by  one  blast  engine.  Each  furnace  produces 
from  100  to  150  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week.  They  are  kept  Inu-ning  incessantly  by  day  and  night  until 
they  require  repairs.  The  iron  is  drawn  off  at  certain  intervals  during  the  day  and  night,  during  which 
periods  nearly  the  same  number  of  hands  are  required. 

6.  The  average  number  of  men  regularly  employed  at  each  furnace  is  24,  i.e.,  12  during  the  day  and 
another  set  of  12  during  the  night  turn.    These  hands  consist  of  bridge-stockers,  fillers,  teasers,  and 
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other  workmen  engaged  in  filling  the  furnaces,  attending  to  the  engine,  drawing  the  iron,  &c.  In 
addition  to  these  men  there  are  several  hands  employed  during  the  day  only  in  preparing  and  conveying 
to  the  furnaces  the  various  materials — coal,  coke,  ironstone,  and  limestone — with  which  the  furnaces 
are  charged.  These  assistants  are  in  some  cases  men,  in  some  cases  women  and  lads.  Their  numbers 
at  each  set  of  furnaces  would  vary  from  10  to  20. 

8.  The  only  work  at  the  Blast  Furnaces  in  which  children  are  regularly  employed  is  what  is  called 
"  box  filling."  At  this  work  boys  of  11  to  15  years  of  age  are  generally  employed.  No  girls  are 
employed  at  this  work,  and  the  few  females  who  are  employed  in  preparing  the  materials  during  the 
day  are  either  women  or  strong  girls  of  17  years  of  age. 

9.  From  information  I  have  received  I  give  the  following  as  the  approximate  numbers  of  different 
classes  of  persons  emijloyed  at  the  blast  furnaces  in  this  district : — 

Men  2^000 

Women  200 

Youths    -------  400 

Boys  under  13    -          -          -                     -          -  200 


2,800 


Employment 
of  Children. 


Hours  of  work. 


Sunday  work. 


Hiring  and 


10.  The  boys  under  13  are  all  employed  at  box  filling.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  The  different  materials  having  been  placed  in  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the  furnaces  these  boys  are 
employed  to  fill  the  barrows,  or  "  boxes,"  with  proportionate  quantities  of  each  material,  the  wheeling 
and  carrying  the  material  to  the  furnace-mouth  being  performed  by  the  fillers,  with  the  assistance  of 
steam  power.    The  boys  work  generally  in  the  open  air,  or  under  the  cover  of  the  bridge-house. 

11.  These  boys  are  employed  during  the  same  hours  as  the  men,  viz.,  from  6  a.m.  to  G  p.m.,  or  from 
6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  They  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9  o'clock,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock. 
When  on  the  night  turn  they  stop  about  the  same  time  for  refreshment.  As  the  hands  employed  in 
each  turn  are  always  succeeded  by  another  set  at  the  periods  for  changing  hands,  these  boys  are  not 
liable  to  be  worked  beyond  the  regular  hours.  The  turns  change  from  day  to  night  work,  and  vice 
versa,  every  alternate  week. 

12.  Until  late  years  all  the  blast  furnaces  in  this  district  were  worked  on  Sundays,  the  processes  of 
filling  the  furnace  and  drawing  the  iron  being  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  There  are  now,  however,  about  40  furnaces  which  are  not  worked  on  Sundays.  The  furnaces 
being  charged  with  an  additional  quantity  of  fuel  on  the  previous  Friday  and  Saturday,  are  kept  hot 
until  the  Mt  nday.  I  have  been  informed  that  this  great  boon  to  the  workmen  costs  the  master  about 
50/.  per  furnace  annually. 

13.  The  "  box-fillers"  and  the  other  young  persons  employed  at  the  furnaces  are  hired  sometimes  by 
the  master  and  sometimes  by  the  bridgestocker.  The  wages  of  the  "  box-fillers  "  average  about  6s.  per 
week. 


Iron  Mills  and  Forges. 

14.  The  mills  and  forges  in  which  the  pig  iron  is  converted  into  malleable  iron  differ  considerably  in 
magnitude,  but  are  all  built  and  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  operations  carried  on  in  each  are 
of  the  same  character.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  lofty  sheds,  covering  in  some  cases  an  acre  or  more 
of  ground,  under  which  are  arranged  the  puddling  and  mill  furnaces,  the  rolls  and  forge  hammers,  &c., 
and  the  steam  engines  by  which  the  machinery  is  worked.  These  sheds  are  open  on  two  or  more  of 
their  sides,  and  floored  throughout  with  iron  plates.  They  are  thus  always  dry  and  well  ventilated,  the 
circulation  of  the  air  being  somewhat  induced  by  the  great  heat  of  the  furnaces  and  the  masses  of  hot 
iron. 

15.  The  operatives  employed  in  the  iron  mills  consist  of  men  and  boys.  Women  are  never 
employed  in  this  district  in  any  of  the  work  connected  with  the  mills  and  forges. 

16.  From  statistics  with  which  I  have  been  furnished  I  can  give  the  following  as  the  approximate 
numbers  of  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  mills  and  forges  situate  in  the  South  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  district : — 

Total  number  of  mills  and  forges  in  operation       -  100 

Number  of  adults  employed       _          .          -          -  18,000 

„         youths          -          ...          -  2,000 

„        boys  under  13          -          -          •          -  1,000 


Total    -  -  -  21,000 

The  principal  manufacturing  operations  in  which  these  hands  are  employed  are  "  puddling "  and 
rolling." 

1.  By  the  process  of  puddling  the  iron  is  separated  from  all  the  foreign  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed 

Puddlers.  when  in  the  pig  state.  A  puddling  furnace  consists  of  two  compartments,  in  one  the  coal  is  placed,  in  the 
other  the  iron.  The  puddler's  work  consists  (1),  in  charging  the  furnace  with  the  coal  and  pig  iron ;  (2), 
in  puddling  the  metal  as  it  melts  and  boils  ;  (3),  in  dividing  it,  as  it  becomes  solid,  into  lumps  of  proper 
dimensions,  drawing  out  these  lumps,  and  dragging  them  over  to  the  shingler.  These  operations 
constitute  a  "  heat,"  which  takes  about  If  hour.  Six  heats  are  performed  during  each  turn.  Each 
turn  consists  of  12  hours;  the  day  turn  commencing  at  6  or  6  a.m.,  and  the  night  turn  at  6  or  6|  p.m. 
The  operation  of  puddling  and  working  the  iron  after  it  is  melted,  which  requires  severe  and  incessant 
labour,  generally  takes  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  during  each  heat. 
Underhand  18.  Each  puddler  employs  one,  in  some  cases  two  underhands,  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  These 

Puddlers.  underhand  puddlers  are  sometimes  men  of  the  same  age  and  strength  as  the  puddler  himself,  sometimes 
boys  of  ages  varying  from  14  upwards.  At  the  refined  iron  furnaces,  where  the  work  is  light,  boys  as 
young  as  13,  and  even  younger,  are  sometimes  employed  at  this  work.    Although  I  believe  boys- of  in- 
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A. 

Meal-times  of 
Puddlers. 


Shinglers. 
Staff  carriers. 


3. 

Rollers. 


sufficient  age  and  strength  are  sometimes  put  to  this  work,  the  height  and  muscular  power  required  to   Trades  in  the 

render  them  of  any  assistance  in  the  more  laborious  parts  of  their  work  prevents  this  practice  being 

carried  on  to  any  great  extent.   

19.  This  employment,  according  to  the  description  which  I  have  given  above,  although  subjecting  Mr.P.D.Longe. 
the  operatives  to  great  heat  and  violent  exertion,  necessarily  affords  them  several  intervals  of 
comparative  rest.    During  these  times  they  take  their  meals,  no  fixed  time  or  period  for  meals  being 
practicable. 

20.  The  earnings  of  the  fore-puddlers,  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  averaged  about  28.y,  per  week,  exclusive 
of  the  wages  they  pay  their  underhands.  These  wages  vary  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day,  according  to 
their  age  or  strength. 

21.  Although  the  great  heat  and  violent  exertion  to  which  the  puddler  is  subjected  must  tend  to 
exhaust  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  sooner  than  many  other  employments,  I  have  not  met  with  any 
evidence  showing  that  this  employment  produces  per  se  any  definite  injury  to  the  health  of  the  workman. 
The  atmosphere  which  he  breathes  is  generally  as  cool  and  pure  as  the  external  air.  Many  workmen, 
however,  destroy  their  constitution  by  the  drinking  habits  which  their  employment  to  a  great  extent 
induces.  The  strength  and  activity  required  is  so  great,  that  few  men  continue  at  the  puddling  furnace 
beyond  50  years  of  age. 

22.  The  shingler  takes  the  mass  of  iron  (generally  weighing  about  one  cwt.),  and  swings  it  under  the 
huge  forge  hammer  or  helve.  By  shingling  the  iron  is  compressed  into  a  solid  block  of  a  proper  shape 
to  pass  through  the  rolls. 

23.  The  shingler  employs  an  underhand,  an  adult,  to  help  him  in  moving  the  iron,  and  a  little  boy  to 
bring  him  the  iron  rods,  which  being  welded  into  the  iron  mass  by  the  hammer  enables  him  to  move  it 
about.  These  boys  are  called  "  staff  carriers."  This  work  is  simply  heating  the  rods,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  shingler  as  he  requires  them.  These  boys  are  generally  of  about  10  or  11  years  of  age. 
Three  or  four  boys  of  this  age  would  be  thus  employed  in  each  forge,  one  set  during  the  day  and 
another  set  during  the  night. 

24.  The  third  and  last  of  the  principal  manufacturing  operations  carried  on  in  the  iron  works  is 
rolling  the  iron  into  plates,  rods,  bars,  wive,  &c.  The  process  of  rolling  is  passing  lumps  or  blocks  of 
iron,  either  hot  from  the  forge  hammer  or  after  having  been  re-heated  in  the  mill  furnace,  through 
several  pairs  of  rolls,  which  are  so  fitted  and  shaped  as  to  reduce  the  iron  gradually  into  the  shape  and 
dimensions  required.  A  mill  or  train  consists  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  rolls.  This  work  is  done  by 
contract  between  the  employer  and  the  master  rollers,  the  latter  hiring  the  various  hands  they  may 
require  to  perform  the  work, 

25.  In  rolling  large  and  heavy  iron,  such  as  thick  plates,  rails,  &c.,  the  hands  employed  would 
consist  almost  entirely  of  adults ;  but  in  rolling  hoop  iron,  small  rod  and  wire  iron,  about  eight  or  ten 
boys  of  nine  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  employed.  It  is  at  these  small  mills  that  the  majority  of 
the  young  boys  are  engaged. 

In  rolling  small  iron  the  iron  is  passed  through  the  several  rolls  in  succession  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  The  older  or  more  experienced  boys  are  employed  in  passing  the  red  hot  bars 
through  the  rolls ;  the  younger  in  drawing  away  and  arranging  the  rods  as  they  are  thrown  out  from 
the  rolls.  In  rolling  small  iron  greater  rapidity  is  required  than  in  the  case  of  thick  plates,  lest  the  thin 
rods  should  become  too  cool.  As  the  thin  rod  or  wire  is  ejected  the  boys  seize  it  with  the  tongs  and 
run  off  with  it. 

26.  Owing  to  the  quick  and  uncertain  movements  of  the  hot  iron  this  employment  is  attended 
with  much  danger.  Boys  very  rarely  get  through  many  turns  without  burns  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
character  in  their  arms  and  legs.  I  met  with  six  little  boys  at  one  mill  who  had  all  been  burnt  several 
times;  one  boy  had  been  burnt  once  during  each  of  the  six  months  previous  to  my  visit.    (Evid.  2.) 

I  have  not,  however,  heard  of  any  case  where  a  boy  was  totally  disabled  by  burns  received  in  his 
regular  work ;  but  they  are  often  laid  up  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  requires  considerable  experience 
of  the  movements  of  the  iron  and  the  power  of  the  rolls,  and  constant  attention,  to  save  them  from 
very  serious  accidents,    (Evid.  1,  4,) 

27.  This  employment  also  subjects  the  boys  to  a  great  amount  of  labour  during  the  day  or  night, 
as  it  may  be.    I  found  from  calculations  I  made  with  a  master  roller  that  these  boys  had  to  run 

II  miles  or  more  during  the  turn.    (Evid.  13.) 

28.  The  youths  and  boys  employed  by  the  roller  earn  from  5s.  to  10s.,  according  to  their  age  or  the 
part  they  take  in  the  work,  the  majority  being  boys  of  10  to  14  years  of  age,  employed  in  running- 
down  with  iron,  straightening  it,  laying  in  bundles,  &c. 

29.  In  most  of  the  works  I  visited  1  found  a  few  young  boys  employed  to  draw  up  the  doors  of  the 
large  plate  furnaces.  At  the  mill  furnaces  which  are  used  for  heating  small  lumps  of  iron,  the  furnace, 
men  do  not  employ  boys,  but  I  was  informed  that  their  assistance  was  necessary  at  the  furnaces  in 
which  large  plates  are  heatec",  These  "  door  drawers  "  are  generally  the  youngest  boys  in  the  works; 
children  of  8  years  of  age  are  sometimes  employed  at  this  work ;  they  earn  Qd.  or  8d.  per  turn.  Their 
attendance  is  required  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  which  they  take  during  alternate  weeks,  as 
the  older  hands.  Their  labour  is  very  light  and  intermittent,  consisting  merely  in  pulling  up  the  door 
of  the  furnace  as  the  furnace  man  from  time  to  time  require,  placing  coals,  &c. 

30.  A  few  other  young  boys  of  8  to  10  years  of  age  are  employed  under  the  shearer  in  carrying  and 
cutting  up  the  scraps  and  refuse  iron.  The  work  of  gathering  up  the  scraps  of  iron,  picking  old  scrap 
iron,  and  making  up  the  piles  of  scrap  iron,  to  be  heated  in  the  ball  furnace,  in  which  vevy  young 
boys  are  sometimes  employed,  is  only  carried  on  during  the  day.  The  boys  employed  in  this  work 
have  their  regular  times  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  door  drawers  or  firers  employed  by  the  mill- 
furnace  men,  and  the  staff  carriers,  get  their  meals  during  the  intervals  which  their  employments  afford. 
They  would  always  have  several  intervals  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  20  minutes  during  the  turn, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  when  they  would  not  be  required  to  Avork, 

31.  Although  the  occupation  of  the  little  "  door  drawers,"  staff  carriers,  and  scrap  gatherers  is  neither 
laborious  nor  unhealthy,  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  their  receiving  education  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  it  would  seem  very  doubtful  whether  their  employment  for  these  purposes  is  at  all  necessary. 
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Trades  in  the  32.  As  at  the  blast  furnaces  most  of  the  work  In  the  mills  and  forges  is  carried  on  by  night  as 
Wolverhamp-  \yy.  ^^j^  ^nd  all  the  regular  hands,  boys  as  well  as  adults,  work  through  the  nights  of  every 

ton  District,  alternate  week.  The  reason  tor  this  system  of  work  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the 
Mv.F.D.Longe.  furnaces  through  the  whole  week,  and  the  loss  of  labour  and  fuel  which  would  be  occasioned  by 

,  keeping  up  the  fires  in  them  without  using  them.    None  of  the  iron  mills  and  forges  in  this  district  are 

A.        noAV  worlced  on  Sundays.    The  furnaces  are  heated  every  Monday ;  in  about  three  hours  after  firing 
they  acquire  the  ordinary  working  heat. 

33.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  positive  evidence  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  night  work  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  men  or  boys.  The  boys  whom  I  eaAv  at  work  in  the  various  works  which 
I  visited  generally  appeared  healthy  and  strong.  The  work  seems  to  be  more  healthy  and  suited  for 
boys  than  the  sedeirtary  occupations  of  some  trades.  The  general  condition  of  the  boys  employed  at 
the  furnaces  and  in  the  iron  mills  is  rather  above  that  of  the  boys  employed  in  the  iron  foundries  and 
other  trades  of  the  district.  Many  of  them  are  the  children  of  workmen  employed  in  the  same  works, 
and  they  nearly  all  have  a  certain  prospect  of  employment  for  life  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  works. 
The  little  door  drawer  at  about  10  or  11  years  of  age  is  advanced  to  the  small  rolls;  after  about  four 
or  five  years  of  this  work  he  would  become  an  underhand  puddler,  then  a  forehand  puddler,  or  shingler ; 
at  40  or  50  years  of  age,  those  men  who  find  their  strength  failing  them  for  the  more  laborious  work 
become  mill  furnace  men,  or  they  are  employed  as  labourers  on  the  works  at  12^.  or  15s.  a  week. 
The  most  lucrative  post  in  these  works  is  that  of  master  roller.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  these 
men  to  earn  from  41.  to  51.  per  week  after  paying  their  hands. 

34.  The  evidence  which  I  send  from  persons  employed  in  this  trade  is  very  scanty  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  those  persons,  and  the  importance  of  the  trade.  While  I  had  full  opportunity  of  studying 
the  whole  system  and  course  of  work  in  a  few  works  to  which  I  was  admitted,  I  found  more  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  personal  examination  of  boys  and  other  persons  employed  in  these  works  than  in  others. 
Owing  to  the  constant  noise  occasioned  by  the  various  operations,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  take 
down  evidence  in  the  works,  and  I  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  boys  away  from  their  work 
without  causing  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  other  hands.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  moreover,  the 
trade  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  owing  to  a  strike,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  works  were  involved. 
The  nature  of  the  work  and  the  system  of  employment,  however,  in  all  ironworks  is  so  similar,  that  1 
shall  be  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  evidence  in  this  Report  by  evidence  taken 
in  ironworks  in  other  districts. 

Other  Metal  Trades  of  the  District. 

35.  Although  the  numerous  other  metal  trades  of  this  district  are  closely  connected  in  their  commercial 
relations,  they  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  separate  factories,  and  the  subdivision  of  labour  is 
such  that  the  manufacture  of  almost  every  separate  article,  and  even  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
article,  constitutes  a  distinct  trade,  so  far  as  the  artizans  are  concerned.  There  are,  however,  many 
employments,  particularly  those  in  which  the  youngest  workers  are  engaged,  which  are  common  to 
many  of  these  trades. 

SG.  The  subjoined  list  contains  all  the  principal  miscellaneous  metal  trades  of  the  district  in  which 
young  persons  or  children  are  employed  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  Owing  to  the  vast  number  of  sepa- 
rate works  or  shops  in  which  these  trades  are  carried  on,  and  the  frequent  combination  of  two  or 
more  distinct  trades  in  the  larger  works,  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  actual  numbers  of  young  persons  and  children  engaged  in  the  difl'erent  employments. 


List  of 
Trades. 


Denomination. 


Class  I 


Class  2 


Class  3 


Iron  foundries, 
engine  and  ma- 
chine works, 
hurdle  manu- 
factories, bed- 
stead manufac- 
tories, and  safe 
manufactories. 


Chain  works,  edge 
tool  works. 


Brass  foundries 


Approxi- 
mate 
Number  of 
separate 
Manufac- 
tories 
or  Shops. 


Towns  in  which 
Trade  is  carried  on. 


Size  of  Blanu- 
factories  or  Shops. 


Classes  of  Persons  employed. 


60 


30 


56 


All  the  towns  of 
the  district. 


Wolverhampton, 
Tipton,  Bils- 
ton,  and  Wal- 
sall. 


Wolverhampton, 
Willenhall, 
Walsall,  Tip- 
ton, Bilston. 


Large  and  small 
works. 


Large  works 
and  single 
shops. 


A  few  large, 
generally 
small  fac- 
tories. 


Adults. — Males  :  casters,  smiths, 
mechanics,  and  labourers.  Fe- 
males :  few ;  in  the  painting 
and  varnishing  rooms. 

Young  Persons. — Males  and  Fe- 
males :  employed  in  the  same 
work  as  adults,  andasassistants. 

Children. — Males:  as  assistants  to 
casters,  &c.  Females  :  few ;  in 
painting  and  varnishing  rooms. 

Adults. — Males  :  chainmakers  ; 
smiths,  &c. 

Young  Persons. —Youths  :  as- 
sistants to  men. 

Children. — Males:  blowers  and 
strikers.  Females  :  few  ;  blow- 
ers in  small  shops. 

Adults.  —  Males  :  casters  and 
finishers.  Females  :  in  lac- 
quering shops. 

Young  Persons  and  Children.—- 
Males  :  assistants  to  casters  and 
finishers.  Females  :  in  lac- 
quering shops. 
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List  of 
Trades. 


Denomination. 


Approxi- 
mate 
Number  of 
separate 
Manufac- 
tories 
or  Shops. 


Towns  in  which 
Trade  is  carried  on. 


Size  of  Manu- 
factories or  Shops. 


Classes  of  Persons  employed. 


Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


Class  4 


Class  5 


Class  6 


Class  7- 


Class  8 


Class  9 
Class  10 
Class  11 


Tube  works 


Tin  plate,  papier 
maclie,  and 
japan  works, 
blank  tray 
makers,  &c. 


Cut  nail,  washer, 
and  shoe  tip 
manufactories, 
screw  &  screw 
bolt  manufac- 
tories. 

Locksmiths,  key- 
smiths,  stamp- 
ers, &  piercers. 

Gun  lock  makers 

Awl  blade  makers 

Steel-toy,  ham- 
mer, hinge, 
latch,  gridiron, 
rat-trap,  bolt, 
fire-iron,  file, 
curry-comb,  & 
bellows  makers. 

Bit  makers,  har- 
ness furniture 
makers,  spur, 
springhook, 
hame,  curb, 
stirrup  makers, 
and  platers. 

Saddle  makers, 
bridle  cutters, 
harness  makers. 


Galvanizing  works 

Tin  toy  factory  - 

Electroplate  fac- 
tory. 


11 


24 


66 


1 400  I 


40 
27 


>  76 


^250 


80 


Wolverhampton, 
Wednesbury. 

Wolverhampton, 
Bilslon. 


Wolverhampton, 
Darlaston, 
Wednesfield, 
Wednesbury. 


Wolverhampton, 
Willenhall. 

Darlaston. 
Walsall  and  Blox- 
wich. 

Wolverhampton, 
Willenhall, 
Darlaston,  Tip- 
ton. 


Walsall  and  Blox- 
wich. 


Walsall 


Large  and  small 
works. 

Large  and  small 
factories. 


Large  and  small 
factories. 


Wolverhampton 

and  Bilston. 
Wolverhampton 

Wolverhampton 


A  few  large 
and  small 
factories, 
generally 
single 
shops. 


Males. —  Adults,  young  persons, 
and  children  :  employed  in 
forging  and  finishing  tubes. 

Males. — Adults  and  youths  em- 
ployed as  tinplate  workers,  pres- 
sers,  tinners,  &c.  ;  assistants  and 
underworkers,  painters,  &c. 

Females.  —  Adults  and  young- 
persons  :  employed  at  japan- 
ning, painting,  and  polishing. 

A  few  children,  male  and  female, 
in  painting  shops  and  as  er- 
rand boys,  &c. 

Li  forging  shops  ;  smiths  with 
youths  and  boys  as  blowers, 
&c. 

In  machine  shops,  principally 
females  ;  women,  young  per- 
sons, and  a  few  children. 


< 


Small  factories 


Small  works  - 
Small  factory 
Small  factory 


Males. — Adults:  locksmiths,  &c.; 
youths  :  apprentices  and  under- 
workers. 

Boys  of  10  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards employed  at  filing,  blow- 
ing bellows,  running  errand.t,  &c. 

Females:  a  fewwomen  andyoung 
persons  employed  at  pressing, 
blacking,  &c. 


Males. — Saddle  makers,  cutters, 
&c.,  with  youths  as  apprentices 
or  underworkers. 

Females. — Women  and  young  per- 
sons employed  in  factories  and 
at  home  at  stitching. 

Children  of  both  sexes  employed 
principally  at  home,  or  as 
learners  and  errand  boys  in 
factories. 

Males. — Adults  and  youths. 

Principally  females.  —  Adults, 
young  persons,  and  children. 

Males. — Adults  :  youths,  as  under- 
workers or  apprentices. 

Females.  —  Women  and  young 
persons  employed  at  polishing. 


A. 


Number  and  Ages  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  employed. 

37.  Although  children  as  young  as  of  7  and  8  years  of  age  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  these  trades, 
there  are  very  few  children  engaged  in  any  regular  employment  under  the  age  of  10.    (Evid.  59.) 

38.  The  only  trades  in  which  any  large  number  of  females  are  employed  are  the  japan  works,  the 
cut  nail,  washer,  and  screw  factories,  and  the  harness  manufacture  at  Walsall.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
more  appropriate  employment  for  females  in  the  "black  country,"  and  the  abundance  of  better  employ- 
ment for  youths,  girls  of  14  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  very  generally  employed  in  the  brickworks, 
which  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

39.  A  great  many  boys  of  ages  varying  from  9  to  14  are  employed  in  the  hollow  ware  foundries  as 
assistants  to  the  casters.    In  three  of  the  largest  hollow  ware  foundries  in  the  district  there  were  at  the 

3.  B 


Class  I. 


children's  employment  commission  : — MR.  F.  D.  longe's  report. 

Trades  in  the  time  of  my  visit  from  30  to  40  boys  employed  in  the  casting  shops  between  9  and  13  years  of  age. 
D^trict"   '^'^^^^  hoys,  like  the  platemakers'  assistants  in  the  potteries,  do  not  continue  at  this  work  beyond 
on^^uc  years  of  age.    Some  of  them  are  retained  by  the  employer,  and  placed  under  an  adult  to 
Mr.F.D.Longe.  learn  the  trade,  but  the  majority  leave  the  trade  at  this  age  in  search  of  more  lucrative  employment. 
 (Evid.  20) 

A.  40.  Boys  of  9  to  13  years  of  age  are  employed  as  assistants  to  smiths  in  hurdle  making,  and  by 

riveters  in  putting  together  large  plate-iron  constructions.  In  the  largest  works  of  this  kind  in  ihe, 
district  I  found  about  thirty  boys  of  this  age  employed  under  the  riveters.    (Evid.  42.) 

41.  In  the  foundries  where  the  castings  are  large,  as  in  the  machine  and  engine  works,  no  boys 
under  13  are  employed  by  the  casters.  (Evid.  36.)  A  great  many  youths  of  15  years  of  age  and 
upwards  are  employed  in  the  finishing  shops  at  the  lathes,  &c. 

42.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  bedsteads  women  and  girls  of  13  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  em- 
ployed in  the  painting  shops.  In  the  largest  works  of  this  kind  in  the  district  there  were  at  the  time 
of  my  ^asit  about  30  females  employed  in  painting,  21  of  whom  were  between  13  and  18  years  of  age; 
one  was  12  only. 

Class  2.  /  43.  Large  chain  works  are  not  numerous  in  the  towns  which  I  visited,  but  there  is  no  trade  in  the 

district  in  which  boys  are  subjected  to  a  greater  amount  of  hard  labour. 

44.  In  the  four  largest  works  there  were  altogether  about  200  boj  s  at  work  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
15.  The  majority  of  these  boj'S  were  from  10  to  13.  The  youngest  boys  work  as  "blowers,"  the  rest, 
with  youths  and  men,  work  as  "  strikers."  In  the  small  shops  little  girls  of  10  years  of  age  and 
upwards  are  often  employed  as  blowers. 

45.  The  employment  of  blowing  the  bellows  attached  to  the  forge  fire  is  common  to  many  of  these 
trades.  This  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  requires  no  skill  and  little  strength. 
There  are  probably  about  1,000  children  between  8  and  13  employed  in  this  work  in  the  towns  and 
district  which  I  visited.  Platforms  are  raised  sometimes  to  enable  little  children  to  reach  the  handle 
of  the  bellows.  I  believe  the  employment  of  children  for  this  purpose  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
any  of  these  trades.  When  a  constant  heat  is  required  the  blast  engine  can  be  used.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  smallness  of  most  of  the  works,  this  substitute  for  child  labour  has  not  been  generally 
introduced.  (Evid.  49-51.)  Many  of  these  children  are  employed  by  their  fathers  or  brothers  in  the 
little  shops  attached  to  their  houses.  Many  are  only  occasionally  employed.  When  regularly  employed 
they  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week.  If  employed  overtime,  i.e.,  to  8  or  9  p.m.,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  screw  bolt  works,  they  sometimes  get  2d.  extra.    (Evid.  106-112,  115.) 

Class  3.  46.  Each  brass-caster  employs  one  boy.    These  boys  are  not  so  young  as  those  employed  in  the 

iron  hollow- ware  foundries.  Most  of  the  boys  I  found  at  work  were  between  11  and  16  years  of  age. 
(Evid.  62.)  Boys  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  employed  by  the  men  in  the  finishing  depart- 
ments to  file  and  run  errands,  &c.  Girls  of  about  13  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  a  few  women, 
are  employed  at  lacquering,  making  cores  for  the  moulds,  and  in  the  warehouses.  In  the  largest  works 
of  this  kind  in  the  district  there  were  9  boys  under  13  employed,  and  6  female  young  persons. 

Class  4.  47.  Boys  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  extensively  employed  in  the  tube  works.    Most  of  the 

work  requires  considerable  strength.  In  one  manufactory  no  boys  under  12  years  of  age  are  taken 
into  the  works.  (Evid.  57.)  In  the  largest  works  of  this  kind,  in  the  districts  where  the  firm  contracts 
with  different  workmen  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  there  were  about  100  youths  and  boys  em- 
ployed, of  whom  about  20  were  under  13.  A  few  little  boys  of  7  and  8  are  employed  in  some  of 
these  works  at  light  work. 

Class  5.  48.  The  tinplate,  papier  mache,  and  japan  works  in  Wolverhampton  are  large,  employing  severally 

from  250  to  300  hands.    Of  these  about  50  to  60  would  be  young  persons,  male  and  female. 

49.  In  the  three  largest  factories  of  this  class  no  children  are  regularly  employed,  except  one  or  two 
little  boys  or  girls  to  run  errands  and  wait  on  the  men  and  women,  &c.    (Evid.  78,  80,  83.) 

50.  In  the  smaller  factories  in  Bilston,  in  which  the  cheapest  goods  are  manufactured,  there  are  about 
50  children  altogether  employed  in  the  painting  shops,  of  about  10  to  13  years  of  age.  These  are 
chiefly  girls.    (Evid.  84.) 

51.  Youths  of  all  ages  are  employed  under  the  tinplate  workers,  and  at  pressing  blank  trays,  &:c. 
Four  or  five  boys  are  employed  by  the  tinner  in  each  of  the  larger  works.  In  the  painting  shops 
young  persons,  male  and  female,  are  employed  with  adults.  The  persons  employed  in  japanning, 
varnishing,  and  polishing,  are  women  and  girls  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

i:iass  6.  52.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails,  washers,  shoe  tips,  screws,  screw  bolts,  &c.,  is  carried  on  in  several 

factories  in  Wolverhampton,  Darlaston,  and  Wednesbury.  Although  these  different  manufactures 
constitute  distinct  trades,  yet  they  may  be  well  classed  together  in  respect  of  the  general  character  of 
the  employment  and  the  class  of  persons  employed  in  them.  The  principal  operation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  above-mentioned  articles  is  performed  by  machines  which  are  generally  worked -by  steam 
power. 

53.  Little  skill  or  strength  is  required  for  "feeding "or  supplying  these  machines  with  the  iron  plate 
or  wire  out  of  which  these  articles  are  formed,  while  the  earnings  of  any  individual  at  this  employment, 
according  to  the  present  rate  of  wages,  cannot  much  exceed  10s.  per  week.  Accordingly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  youths  who  are  employed  on  the  large  nail  machines,  the  persons  employed  in  these 
departments  are  women  and  girls,  a  few  of  whom  are  under  13  years  of  age.  (Evid.  10],  103, 
106,  114.) 

54.  There  are  about  10  large  factories  of  this  class,  in  which  from  150  to  200  hands  are  severally 
employed.  Of  these  from  20  to  30  would  be  girls,  between  13  and  18,  employed  at  machines.  In  one 
washer  manufactory  at  Wolverhampton  there  were  eight  girls  between  8  and  13  years  of  age  employed  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  In  the  screw-boit  factories  at  Darlaston  I  met  with  a  few  girls  under  13  years 
of  age.  I  should  estimate  the  total  number  of  female  young  persons  and  children  employed  in  these 
factories,  to  be  about  1,500. 

55.  In  the  screw-bolt  factories  a  great  many  boys,  between  8  and  13  years  of  age,  are  employed  as 
blowers  by  the  smiths.    The  number  of  these  boys  in  the  larger  factories  would  average  from  20  to  30. 
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I  found  one  little  boy  under  7  years  of  age  working  for  his  father.    (Evid.  107,  113.)    These  boys  do  Trades  in  the 

not  continue  in  the  screw  factories  beyond  13  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  who  are  Wolverhamp- 

retained  as  underworkers  to  learn  the  trade.    The  practice  of  employing  "blowers"  seems  to  have     °°  isti.ct. 

been  only  lately  introduced  into  this  trade.    (Evid.  116.)  Mr.E.D.Longe. 

56.  Wolv^erhampton  and  the  neighbouring  townships  of  Willenhall  and  Wednesfield  have  been  the  '  

principal  seats  of  the  lock  and  key  manufixcture  for  more  than  two  centuries.   It  appears  that  this  trade  A. 

has  gradually  increased  up  to  the  present  time,  both  in  the  number  of  workmen  as  well  as  in  Class  7. 
quantity  of  the  goods  produced.    tVlthough  there  are  a  vast  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  manu- 

i'acture,  there  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven  factories  in  which  any  large  number  of  workmen  are 
employed.  In  the  largest  factory  there  are  not  more  than  50  adults  and  youths  engaged  in  lock 
making.  The  larger  factories  generally  combine  the  manufacture  of  various  other  kinds  of  hardware 
goods  with  that  of  locks.    (Evid.  127.) 

57.  This  manufacture  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  what  are  called  "  little  masters  ; "  of  these 
there  are  about  100  in  Wolverhampton  and  280  in  Willenhall  and  Wednesfield. 

58.  The  manufacture  of  gun-locks  is  confined  to  Darlaston.   This  trade  embraces  five  or  six  factories, 
in  Avhich  about  20  journeymen  are  employed,  and  about  20  or  30  little  masters  or  outworkers. 

59.  The  manufacture  of  awl-blades,  bits,  spurs,  and  other  articles  of  saddlers'  ironmongery  consti- 
tutes the  principal  trade  of  Walsall  and  Bloxwich.  These  trades  also  embrace  a  few  factories  and  a 
vast  number  of  small  shops.  The  manufacture  of  edge  tools,  hammers,  steel  tags,  bolts,  currycombs, 
&c.,  is  carried  on  in  mmj  of  these  towns  in  small  works  or  factories. 

60.  Few  children  under  12  or  13  are  regularly  employed  in  any  of  these  trades  at  any  manufacturing 
process.  But  one  or  two  boys  from  9  to  1 1  years  of  age  are  very  commonly  employed  to  fetch  materials 
and  tools,  carry  articles  from  the  shop  to  the  warehouse,  or  to  assist  the  workmen  by  blowing  the  forge 
bellows,  or  by  filing  parts  of  the  work  which  do  not  require  much  skill  or  care.  In  one  large  manu- 
factory at  Willenhall,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  these  goods  are  manufactured,  from  30  to  40  boys 
between  the  ages  of  9  to  14  are  employed  in  filing,  &c.,  or  as  assistants  in  the  casting  shops. 

61.  The  number  of  apprentices  bound  to  the  small  locksmiths  is  still  large.  In  the  towns  and  larger 
factories  they  are  nearly  all  out-apprentices.  The  small  masters  in  Willenhall  and  Wednesfield 
generally  have  from  one  to  three  in-door  apprentices.  In  one  case  I  found  a  man  with  five  apprentices 
and  one  little  boy  of  11  years  of  age  living  with  him  and  working  for  him.  (Evid;  138.)  Apprentices 
in  the  lock  trade  are  not  bound  at  so  early  an  age  as  formerly.  They  used  to  be  taken  at  8  years  of 
;!ge.  NoAv  they  are  seldom  bound  before  11  or  12  years  of  age.  (Evid.  126.)  The  number  of  appren- 
tices in  these  trades  has  much  diminished  during  late  years.  In  1841  there  were  615  apprentices  in 
Willenhall  and  Wednesfield,  in  1851  there  were  376,  and  in  1861  only  255.  (Evid.  194.)  Females  are 
employed  in  "pressing,"  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  currycombs;  but  there  are  very  few  girls 
employed  at  this  work,  except  occasionally  in  the  small  shops. 

62.  The  only  employment  in  these  trades  in  itself  injurious  to  health  is  grinding  edge  tools  or 
polishing  bolts,  steel  tags,  shoe  tips,  &c. 

The  persons  principally  employed  in  the  "bobbin  shops,"  as  they  are  called,  in  which  the  grinding  or 
polishing  is  performed,  are  principally  men.  There  are,  however,  several  youths  of  14  years  of  age  and 
upwards  engaged  in  this  work,  and  they  sometimes  begin  to  polish  at  8  years  of  age.  (Evid.  134,  135, 
136.)  Grinding  and  polishing,  however,  forms  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  work  connected  with  these 
manufactures  than  in  the  cutlery  trade. 

63.  The  harness  and  saddlery  trade  is  confined  to  Walsall.    There  are  about  15  factories  belonging  ClassB. 
to  this  class,  in  which  between  50  and  100  hands  are  employed.    In  the  cutting,  making  up,  and 
stitching  saddles,  bridles,  and  other  parts  of  harness  adults  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes  are 
employed,  but  few  children,  except  in  the  houses  of  the  workpeople.    In  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
factories  no  girls  under  18  are  employed.    But  in  the  manufacture  of  other  parts  of  harness,  the  leather 

used  for  which  is  thinner,  the  stitching  can  be  done  by  younger  hands.  The  introduction  of  the  sewing 
machine  into  these  shops  has  dispensed  with  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  of  the  younger  girls.  With  this 
machine  one  woman  can  do  the  work  of  12  girls  in  stitching  buckles.  (Evid.  169.)  Although  the 
younger  children  are  seldom  employed  in  factories,  they  often  work  for  their  sisters  or  mothers  at  home. 
It  is  generally  the  custom  for  the  men  to  do  the  harder  work  in  the  factories ;  the  lighter  work  is  given 
out  to  Avomen  to  do  in  their  own  houses. 

Nature  of  Employment.    State  of  Place  of  W orL 

64.  There  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  workshops  belonging  to  each  Class  i. 
of  these  several  trades  throughout  the  district,  their  condition  in  a  sanitory  point  of  view  depending 
chiefly  on  their  date.    The  shops  in  even  the  smallest  establishments  which  have  been  lately  erected 

are  more  commodious  and  better  ventilated  than  the  older  ones.    Small  and  ill-ventilated  shops  are,' 
however,  very  common  to  many  of  these  trades. 

65.  The  employment  of  the  boys  in  the  iron  foundries  is  to  assist  the  casters  (1),  in  preparing  the 
sand  by  sifting  and  wetting  it;  (2),  to  help  the  casters  in  filling  the  moulds;  (3),  to  dust  and  clean  the 
castings ;  and  (4),  to  carry  the  castings  to  the  warehouses  or  finishing  shops. 

66.  The  atmosphere  of  the  casting  shops  is  hot  and  loaded  with  dust  and  vapour,  but  they  are 
generally  lofty  and  open  to  the  roof,  with  large  windows  or  apertures  in  the  upper  part  of  one  or  both 
the  side  walls. 

67.  In  one  large  foundry  in  Wolverhampton  a  few  little  boys  are  employed  in  the  enamelling  shop. 
The  work  of  these  boys  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mould-runners  in  the  potteries.  The  insides  of 
iron  saucepans,  &c.,  are  enamelled  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  of  glazing  earthenware.  The 
building  is  very  hot,  and  the  boys  are  employed  in  placing  the  hollow  ware  in  the  stoves.  _  (Evid.  30.) 
I  was  assured,  however,  that  the  preparation  used  for  enamelling  by  this  firm  did  not  contain  lead. 

68.  The  boys  employed  by  the  riveters  work  generally  in  the  open  air.  The  smallei  boy  blows  the 
bellcvv-s  of  the  little  stove  in  which  the  rivets  are  heated;  the  other  places  t!ie  r'nais  ui  the  stove  and 
carEies  them  to  the  riveter. 

69.  In  the  manufacture  of  hurdles  the  boys  work  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  largo  sheds.  Iron 
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Trades  in  the  hurdles  are  made  by  fitting  together  pieces  of  rod-iron  and  stakes.  The  boys  are  employed  in  carrying 

Di^^ic^'         cutting  the  rods,  assisting  the  smiths  in  forging,  blacking  the  hurdles  when  made,  &c. 
ton   istnct.  The  principal  employment  for  females  in  work  connected  with  the  iron-foundries  is  blacking 

Mr.F.D.Longe.  hollow  ware,  hurdles,  &c.,  and  painting  iron  bedsteads,  &c.    The  painting  shops  which  I  visited  were 

 large  and  well  built  for  ventilation.    Many  of  the  women  and  girls  employed  in  painting  are  subjected 

A.  to  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  stove  rooms.  The  stoves  are  ovens  of  about  six  foot  square,  heated  from 
below  by  flues.  The  same  kind  of  stoves  are  used  in  the  japanning  works.  It  is  necessary  to  enter 
them  to  place  the  larger  articles,  such  as  bed-posts,  &c. 

Class  2.  71.  The  manufacture  of  large  chains  is  a  very  laborious  operation.    Each  link  is  formed  by  welding 

together,  by  hand  labour,  the  ends  of  thick  pieces  of  rod  iron.  The  chain  makers  work  on  the  piece- 
work system,  and  employ  from  two  to  three  boys  to  help  them.  The  youngest  of  these  children  (often 
a  little  gii'l  in  the  small  shops)  is  employed  to  blow  the  forge  bellows.  In  the  larger  shops  a  blast 
engine  is  used  for  this  purpose,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  large  sizes.  The  two  other  boys  work  as 
"  strikers."  In  working  with  rod-iron  of  about  three-quarter  inch  diameter,  a  man  and  his  two  boys 
are  able  to  make  nine  fathoms  of  chain  during  the  day.  This  requires  the  forging  of  about  250  separate 
links.  As  soon  as  the  piece  of  rod  is  heated,  the  man  and  his  boys  weld  the  ends  together  by  striking 
alternately  with  greatest  possible  rapidity,  lest  the  iron  should  cool  before  the  welding  is  completed. 
The  labour  of  the  boys  is  governed  only  by  the  strength  of  the  man ;  the  more  work  the  man  can  do, 
the  more  work  the  boys  must  do.    (Evid.  49.) 

72.  It  is  only  chain  of  large  sizes  that  is  made  in  the  larger  works.  Small  chain  is  made  by  work- 
men in  little  shops  attached  to  their  houses,  or  in  shops  belonging  to  small  masters,  in  which  they 
either  work  as  journeymen  for  low  wages,  or  they  pay  something  for  the  use  of  their  forge.  Chain- 
making  is  a  trade  very  easily  learnt,  and  the  appliances  required  are  very  few.  It  is  the  custom  with 
all  the  large  chain  manufacturers  to  employ  outworkers  to  make  chain  which  does  not  require  the  blast 
engine.  The  prevalence  of  small  masters,  or  outworkers,  which  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  several 
trades  in  these  towns,  and  is  the  bane  of  the  district,  originates  with  the  workmen  themselves,  but  is 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  larger  manufacturers,  as  well  as  by  the  merchants  or  factors.  The  principal 
cause  for  this  system  seems  to  be  that  a  workman  can  have  the  assistance  of  his  children  at  home 
better  than  in  the  factory.  I  found  a  chain-maker  at  Wednesfield  Heath  working  in  his  own  shop  for 
a  large  manufactory  close  by.  He  told  me  that  he  had  left  the  works,  and  hired  the  shop  in  which  he 
was  working,  in  order  that  he  might  employ  his  little  girls  to  help  him,  instead  of  hiring  boys,  which 
he  would  be  obliged  to  do  in  the  large  works.  He  was  making  large  chain.  Two  girls  of  10  and  11 
years  of  age  were  working  as  "  strikers,"  and  a  little  girl  of  8,  sometimes  assisted  by  a  still  smaller  girl 
of  6,  was  acting  as  "  blower;  "  another  girl  of  16  generally  worked  as  "  striker,"  but  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  owing  to  the  illness  of  her  mother.  This  man  had  had  14  children,  10  of  whom  were 
alive  and  at  home.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  family,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  amounted  to  about  21.  2s. 
per  week.  Had  he  continued  in  the  works  with  hired  boys  as  his  assistants  he  would  have  lost  more 
than  10.S.  per  week.  The  manufacturer  allowed  him  Is.  per  cwt.  above  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
works,  for  his  firing,  tools,  &c.  A  large  chain  manufacturer  at  Tipton  employed  50  workmen  in  his 
own  work,  and  about  80  outworkers.    (Evid.  49.) 

^'"^^  73.  The  shops  in  which  the  brass-casters  work  are  generally  small.    The  metal  is  poured  into  large 

heavy  moulds,  in  which  several  small  castings  are  made  at  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  weight  of 
these  moulds,  older  boys  are  required  for  this  work  than  in  the  iron  foundries. 

74.  Brass  casting  is  very  unhealthy  work.  In  pouring  the  metal  into  the  moulds  a  quantity  of  oxide 
of  zinc  is  thrown  off,  which  is  inhaled  by  the  workmen  and  their  boys.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  white 
powder  hanging  about  the  shops.  I  was  told  by  one  brass  caster  that  few  men  continue  at  this  work 
beyond  40  years  of  age.    (Evid.  64.) 

75.  Besides  the  boys  employed  in  the  casters'  shops,  young  boys  are  employed  in  the  finishing 
department.  The  employment  in  the  finishing  shops  in  the  brass  and  small  iron  foundries  is  very 
similar.  Young  boys  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  employed  by  the  men  to  assist  them  in  filing, 
running  errands,  &c.  Brass  filing  is  not  a  wholesome  employment ;  but  the  younger  boys  are  not 
continuously  employed  at  this  work.  The  employment  of  boys  by  the  finishers  to  help  them  in  this 
work  is  by  no  means  encouraged  by  the  employers,  as  it  often  leads  to  the  work  being  done  by  the 
boys  instead  of  by  the  men.    (Evid.  31,  61.) 

76.  The  finishing  shops  in  most  of  the  brass  foundries  are  small,  but  I  did  not  find  any  great  number 
of  persons  at  work  in  them.  Many  of  the  little  manufactories  in  Wolverhampton  are  very  old;  the 
floors  and  stairs,  or  rather  ladders,  by  which  they  are  reached  are  generally  dangerously  dilapidated. 

Class  4.  77.  In  the  tube  works  there  are  two  departments,  the  forging  and  the  finishing  departments.  The 

work  in  the  forging  shops,  in  which  all  the  younger  boys  are  employed,  is  very  laborious  and  hot.  Most 
of  the  manufacturing  processes  are  done  by  machinery.  The  boys  are  employed  in  carrying  about  and 
placing  the  scelps  or  tubes  in  the  stoves  and  machines.  The  tubes  are  made  by  heating  bar  iron,  and 
drawing  the  bars  or  scelps  through  rolls.  The  drawing  is  effected  by  steam  power.  The  bar  being 
drawn  hot  through  the  mould  or  roll,  is  bent  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  the  sides  are  welded  together 
by  the  pressure  it  receives  in  the  drawing. 

Class  5.  "78.  The  employments  incident  to  the  tin  plate  and  japan  trade  may  be  divided  into  two  departments: 

(1),  the  manufacturing  department;  (2),  the  japanning  and  finishing  department.  The  former  depart- 
ment comprises  (1),  working  the  tin  or  iron  plates,  stamping,  tinning,  spinning,  wheeling  and  enamelHng. 

79.  Of  these  employments  enamelling  is  very  injurious  to  health  where  lead  is  used  as  a  large 
ingredient  in  the  enamel.  The  enamel  is  put  on  the  ware  by  a  brush  or  sponge,  dried  in  adjoining 
ovens,  and  then  vitrified  in  the  "  muffler,"  or  kiln.  The  enamellers  are  thus  subject  to  the  pernicious 
effects  both  of  the  lead  powder  and  a  heated  atmosphere.  Seldom  young  persons  and  children,  however, 
are  employed  in  the  enameUing  room. 

80.  "  Pickling,"  or  cleansing  the  iron  plate  by  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  preparatory 
to  tinning,  is  an  unwholesome  employment.  Boys  are  employed  in  the  tinning  shops  as  assistants  to 
the  tinners,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  health  is  affected  by  the  part  they  take  in  the  "pickling" 
process. 
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81.  In  some  manufactories  papier  mache  is  worlced  into  trays  and  other  fancy  goods.  The  papier  Trades  in  the 
mache  is  manufactured  by  women  called  "  pasters."  Each  woman  employs  one  girl  of  about  14  or  15  Wolverhamp- 
years  of  age  as  an  assistant.  The  paste  used  consists  of  flour  and  glue,  and  although  the  smell  of  the  ^^rict. 
pasting  shop  is  very  nauseous,  the  employment  is  not  considered  unhealthy.  Mr.F.D.Longe. 

82.  The  persons  employed  in  working  the  iron  and  tin  plate,  stamping,  spinning,  &c.,  are  skilled   

workmen.    Boys  of  13  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  employed,  either  as  apprentices  or  as  under-  A. 
workers  to  the  men,  in  making  simpler  and  cheap  articles,  such  as  candlesticks,  extinguishers,  &c. 

The  employment  of  young  boys  by  the  men  is  discouraged  in  all  the  large  manufactories,  but  one  or 
two  boys  of  11  or  12  years  of  age  are  generally  employed  as  errand  boys,  or  for  picking  up  and  carrying 
away  scraps,  &c. 

83.  The  persons  employed  in  japanning,  polishing,  and  decorating  the  ware  are  principally  women 
and  girls. 

84.  The  operation  of  japanning  or  varnishing  is  carried  on  in  the  stove-rooms.  The  temperature  of 
these  rooms  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  great  heat  required  in  the  stoves  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
varnish  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  the  fumes  from  the  spirit  of  tar, 
turpentine,  ckc.  The  women,  however,  do  not  feel  any  injurious  effects  from  this  employment.  Very 
few  girls  under  17  or  18  are  employed  in  the  stove-rooms. 

85.  The  employments  and  condition  of  the  persons  engaged  in  painting,  printing,  and  polishing  the 
ware,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  jjersons  employed  in  the  finishing  departments  in  the  pottery 
trade.  The  flower  and  scene  painting  on  the  better  goods  is  done  by  men.  Children  of  9  and  10 
years  of  age  are  employed  in  some  of  the  manufactories  in  Bilston  in  painting  cheap  trays.  Girls  of 
14  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  employed  in  polishing  the  japanned  trays,  &c.  This  is  done  by  the 
hand  with  pumice-stone  powder  and  other  fine  sand.  The  work  requires  strength,  and  the  younger 
girls  are  only  employed  as  learners.    (Evid.  81.) 

86.  Most  of  the  factories  of  this  class,  both  in  Wolverhampton  and  Bilston,  are  well  built,  and  the 
rooms  and  shops  well  ventilated  by  numerous  windows  and  arched  ceilings.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
v/here  old  houses  have  been  converted  into  factories,  the  rooms  are  low  and  small,  and  quite  unsuited 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  applied.    I  did  not,  however,  find  any  rooms  much  crowded. 

87.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  is  carried  on  in  large  shops,  in  Avhich  a  number  of  cutting  Qasa  6. 
machines  are  fixed.    The  "feeders"  are  supplied  with  long  slips  of  flat  iron  of  different  dimensions, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  nails  to  be  made.    The  operation  of  feeding  is  pushing  the  strips  of  iron 

into  the  machines,  and  turning  it  quickly  round  as  the  machine  acts  upon  it.  The  machine  bites  oft' 
the  end  and  forms  the  nail.  The  feeders  can  either  sit  or  stand  as  they  work.  Their  labour,  although 
very  monotonous,  is  not  laborious. 

88.  Washers  are  flat  iron  rings  of  various  dimensions  used  in  fitting  together  diflPerent  parts  of 
machinery,  wheels,  &c.  The  employment  of  the  women  and  girls  in  this  manufacture  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  feeders  in  the  nail  shops.  The  washers  are  cut  out  of  flat  iron  by  punching  machines. 
First  a  disc  is  punched  out  of  the  iron  plate,  and  then  the  centre  is  punched  out  of  the  disc.  The 
operation  of  feeding  the  first  punching  machine  is  very  simple ;  the  girls  generally  sit  at  this  work. 
The  second  operation  requires  more  care  and  some  skill,  as  the  fingers  are  brought  into  close  proxi-  • 
mity  with  the  punch.  Owing  to  this  reason  steam  power  is  not  always  applied  to  the  machines  by 
which  the  latter  operation  is  performed.  These  hand  presses  require  strength  as  well  as  skill,  and  no 
young  girls  are  employed  on  them. 

89.  In  the  manufacture  of  screws  and  screw-bolts  there  are  several  distinct  operations.  Small 
screws  are  made  out  of  iron  wire  by  lathes  fitted  Avith  different  instruments  by  which  the  iron  is  cut 
into  proper  lengths,  shaped,  screwed,  nicked,  fcc.  These  lathes  are  sometimes  worked  by  the  foot,  but 
generally  by  steam  power.    The  nicking  is  the  simplest  operation,  and  is  done  by  the  younger  girls. 

90.  In  the  manufacture  of  screw-bolts  the  first  operation  is  forging  the  bolt.  This  is  ordinary 
smith's  work.  In  all  the  screw-bolt  forges  boys  are  employed  by  men  to  blow  the  bellows  (vide  ante 
44).  In  one  manufactory  these  bolts  are  forged  by  machinery ;  no  smiths  are  employed,  but  several 
boys. 

91.  The  bolts  when  forged  are  transferred  to  the  screwing  shops.  In  all  the  larger  factories  the 
screwing  machines  are  worked  by  steam  power.  No  exertion  is  required  in  feeding  the  screwing 
machines,  but  the  "  feeders  "  are  obliged  to  stand  during  their  work. 

92.  When  steam  power  is  not  used,  as  in  a  great  many  small  shops  in  Darlaston,  the  operation  of 
"  screwing  "  the  large  bolts  is  very  laborious  and  slow.  The  screw  machine  is  worked  by  the  arm. 
The  persons  employed  at  this  work  are  generally  women  or  strong  girls.  They  earn  much  higher 
wages  than  in  the  factories  where  steam  machinery  is  used,  and  as  the  hand  machine  requires  lour 
persons  to  make  the  same  quantity  of  screws  as  can  be  made  by  one  with  the  steam  machine,  the  old 
system  is  still  preferred  by  the  workpeople.  I  was  informed  that  girls  of  14  or  15  could  earn  135.  a 
week  at  the  hand  machine,  while  they  could  only  earn  5s.  in  the  factories. 

93.  In  some  of  the  nail  and  washer  factories  in  Wolverhampton  the  shops  are  large  and  airy,  others 
are  very  old  and  dilapidated,  and  crowded  with  machinery.  Many  of  the  screw  shops  in  Darlaston  are 
very  small  and  crowded,  the  machines  being  placed  as  close  together  as  possible.  Heat  is  not  in  any 
way  required  in  the  screw  shops  ;  the  work  is  very  dirty,  but  more  feminine  than  the  employment  on  the 
pitbank,  the  cokehearth,  or  the  brickkiln,  which  i...  nearly  the  only  other  employment  oflered  for  young 
women  in  the  "  black  country." 

94.  The  employments  incident  to  the  various  trades  conqjrised  in  Class  7  consist  almost  entirely  of  Class  7. 
forging,  filing,  stamping,  and  pressing.    In  the  manufacture  of  edge  tools  and  bolts,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  grinding  or  polishing  is  required ;  with  this  exception  all  the  employments  in  these  trades  are 
perfectly  healthy. 

95.  Many  of  the  shops  of  the  "  little  masters  "  are  very  neat  and  well  built,  with  high  roofs,  and  an 
abundance  of  windows ;  others  are  small  sheds,  dirty  and  dilapidated,  and  serving  the  various  purposes 
of  a  workshop,  cartshed,  fowlhouse,  &c.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  hands  employed  by  the 
separate  masters  these  shops  are  not  liable  to  the  evil  of  over-crowding. 

96.  Some  of  the  "  bobbin "  or  grinding  shops  in  the  edge  tool  works  are  very  small  and  badly 
3.  B  3 
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Trades  in  the  ventilated.    In  some  which  I  visited  I  found  the  atmosphere  loaded  with  emery  powder  and  the  dust 

"ton^ District"  grindstones. 

"  :  ,'    ■       97.  The  saddle  and  harness  factories  at  Walsall  a,re  very  neat  and  well  built;  no  hoat  is  required  in 

Mr.F.D.Longe.  any  of  the  shops,  except  for  the  comfort  of  the  workpeople.    It  is,  however,  too  much  the  practice 

  in  these  shops,  as  elsewhere  where  women  are  engaged  in  sedentary  employment,  to  keep  the  shop  very 

A.        hot  and  exclude  all  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Class  8.  98.  The  process  of  galvanizing,  or  covering  iron  Miith  a  coating  of  zinc,  is  sometimes  carried  out  by 

Class  9.  the  iron  workers  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  constitutes  a  distinct  trade.    This  process  consists  (1), 

in  pickling  or  preparing  the  iron  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  (2),  in  dipping  the  iron  in 
the  molten  zinc ;  (3),  in  cooling  and  drying  the  iron  after  it  has  been  dipped  in  the  metal.  The  process 
of  galvanising  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tinning.  In  the  jilace  of  the  tallow,  which  is  used  for  protecting 
the  molten  tin  from  the  air,  sulphate  or  salts  of  ammonia  is  used.  This  produces  a  very  strong 
pungent  smell  in  the  shop,  but,  I  believe,  is  by  no  means  injurious. 

The  youths  are  employed  principally  in  drying  the  iron,  after  it  has  been  galvanised,  by  rubbing  it 
with  sawdust.    (Evid.  174.) 

Class  10.  99.  There  is  only  one  tin-toy  factory  in  Wolverhampton,  and  I  was  informed  that  this  is  the  only 

manufactory  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  hands  employed  are  nearly  all  females ;  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  there  were  seven  girls  under  12  employed.  The  work  consists  in  cutting  and  pressing  thin  tin 
plate,  fitting  together  the  pieces  thus  made  into  little  toys,  and  painting  the  toys  when  made.  The 
younger  girls  are  chiefly  employed  in  painting.  The  shops  are  good,  and  were  not  at  all  crowded  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.    (Evid.  175.) 

Class  11.  100.  There  is  one  electroplate  factory  in  Wolverhampton.    The  premises  are  small,  but  very  neat 

and  well  built.  The  hands  employed  consist  principally  of  skilled  workmen.  Two  boys  of  about 
12  years  of  age  are  employed  in  the  plating  shop.  (Evid.  176.)  Girls  are  employed  in  polishing  the 
finished  plate.    These  girls  generally  begin  to  learn  at  about  14  years  of  age.    (Evid.  177.) 

Honrs  of  Work.    NightworJc.    Mealtimes.  Holidays. 

101.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  vary  somewhat  in  different  trades,  and  in  difl^erent  establishments 
,  -  •    belonging  to  the  same  trade. 

102.  In  the  larger  works  and  factories  the  working  hours  are  11  or  12  per  day,  including  the  times 
for  meals,  but  in  many  of  the  smaller  shops  the  regular  hours  are  13,  and  in  some  14  or  even  15, 
per  day. 

103.  In  the  japan  and  tinplate  manufactories,  the  tin  toy  and  electroplate  factories  at  Wolver- 
hampton, the  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  In  niost  trades  the  hours  of  work  are  from 
7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  or  from  6  a.m.  to  6.  p.m.  In  many  factories  work  commences  at  7  in  the  winter  and  at 
6  in  the  summer  months. 

104.  Where  work  does  not  commence  before  8  a.m.  no  time  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  which  the  work- 
people take  previously  to  coming  to  work.  In  all  the  other  works  half  an  hour  is  allowed  at  8  or  9  a.m. 
for  breakfast.    One  hour  is  always  allowed  for  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  and  generally  speaking  all  the  hands 

•    leave  the  works  at  this  time.    Where  work  is  continued  to  7  or  8  p.m.  an  additional  half-hour  is  allowed 
for  tea,  but  this  interval  is  by  no  means  generally  observed,  except  when  the  hands  are  working  overtime. 

105.  Children  and  young  persons  generally  work  during  the  same  hours  as  the  adults,  I  have  only  • 
in  one  case  met  with  any  express  regulation  made  in  favour  of  the  younger  hands  in  this  respect. 
(Evid.  125.)  In  some  of  the  larger  works  no  work  is  done  after  1  p.m.  on  Saturday.  In  other  trades 
work  ceases  at  2,  4,  or  5  p.m.  In  the  lock  trade  no  regular  half-holiday  is  observed ;  but  in  the 
smaller  shops  the  long  hours  of  Thursday  and  Friday  generally  leave  little  work  to  be  done  on  the 
Saturday.  It  is  customary  with  most  trades  to  work  short  hours  on  Monday.  Many  piece-workmen 
do  not  work  at  all  on  this  day. 

Holidays.  106.  The  Customary  holidays  in  the  district,  which  are  observed  more  or  less  in  all  the  trades,  are 

three  days  at  Midsummer,  three  days  at  the  races  in  August,  and  three  days  at  Christmas. 

107.  Overtime  is  either  for  two  hours  (quarter  of  a  day)  or  four  hours  (half  a  day.)  Quarter-day 
overtime  is  very  frequently  resorted  to  in  some  of  these  trades  for  several  days,  and  occasionally  for 
some  weeks  consecutively,  particularly  in  the  finishing  departments.  In  some  factories  work  is  occa- 
sionally carried  on  through  the  day  and  night  by  relays,  each  relay  working  eight  hours. 

Class  1.  108.  Much  of  the  work  at  the  large  foundries  is  taken  under  time  contracts,  such  as  the  manufacture 

of  machinery,  &c.,  for  railroads  or  other  large  undertakings.  These  establishments  are  also  often 
engaged  in  repairing  machinery,  &c.  Many  of  these  larger  works  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  and 
accordingly  the  work  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  bad  weather.  (Evid.  42,  44,  45 — 36.)  The  boys 
employed  by  the  riveters  are  the  only  large  class  of  children  liable  to  be  worked  during  the  night  in 
these  works. 

109.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  casting  shops  are  very  rarely  exceeded.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  iron 
casters  to  work  fewer  hours  than  the  workmen  in  other  trades  of  the  district.  As  they  can  only  work 
when  the  furnace  from  which  they  draw  their  iron  is  kept  in  heat,  they  are  compelled  to  observe  the 
same  hours  of  work,  although  they  work  on  the  piecework  system. 

110.  The  times  for  meals,  however,  are  little  observed  in  the  casting  shops.  It  is  rarely  that  the  boys 
have  sufficient  time  to  leave  the  shop  either  for  breakfast  or  dinner.  About  ten  minutes  for  breakfast 
and  half  an  hour  for  dinner  would  be  all  the  time  generally  alloAved  them.  They  are  not,  however, 
necessarily  engaged  in  laborious  work  during  the  whole  time ;  their  condition  in  this  respect  would 
depend  much  upon  the  individual  for  whom  they  worked.    (Evid.  22,  23,  24,  27.) 

Class  2,  111.  In  one  case,  a  man  in  the  employ  of  a  large  iron  founder  contracted  with  his  master  to  black 

hurdles.    He  employed  three  of  his  own  children.    The  ages  of  these  boys  were  9,  10,  and  12.  These 
boys  worked  for  nearly  three  weeks  from  about  5  in  the  morning  to  11  or  12  at  night.    (Evid.  197.) 

112.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  large  chain  works  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  I  believe  these  hours  are 
regularly  observed.  The  men  can  only  work  while  the  blast  engine  is  in  operation,  and  the  labour  is 
so  severe  that  the  men  could  not  work  longer  hours.    (Evid.  49.) 

113.  In  the  small  chain  shops  the  little  blowers  are  often  worked  for  13  or  14  hoars.    (Evid.  49.) 
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114.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  brass  foundries  are  from  7  or  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Overtime  is  very  Trades  in  the 
little  resorted  to  in  this  trade.  Wolverhamp- 

115.  In  the  tube  works  overtime  is  very  prevalent.    In  some  large  works  at  Weduesbury  I  found  ^'stnct. 
that  most  of  the  boys  had  been  for  some  weeks  working  from  6  a.m.  to  8,  9,  or  10  p.m.  for  several  Mr.r.D.Longe. 
days  in  the  week.    (Evid.  69,  71,  72,  73,  77.)   ' 

116.  In  the  larger  tin  plate  and  japan  factories  in  Wolverhampton  the  employers  are  opposed  to  all  A. 
overtime,  and  I  believe  it  is  scarcely  .ever  resorted  to.    (Evid.  63.)    In  the  small  factories  at  Bilston  Class  3.  • 
overtime  to  9  and  1 1  p.m.  is  occasionally  resorted  to  for  one  or  two  nights  in  the  week,  but  generally  Class  4. 
speaking  the  hours  of  work  in  this  trade  are  less  than  in  the  other  trades  of  the  district.  (Evid.  85,  86,  Class  5. 
87,  88.) 

117.  In  the  nail,  washer,  and  screw  factories  the  machinery  is  stopped  at  breakfast  and  dinner  time.  Class  6. 
In  the  nail  and  washer  factories  at  Wolverhampton  overtime  is  not  common,  but  in  the  screw  factories 
at  Darlaston  it  is  the  general  practice  to  keep  the  machinery  working  to  8  or  8^  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  in  each  week.    Work  ceases  in  these  factories  at  5  p.m.  on  Monday,  and  4  p.m. 
on  Saturday.    (Evid.  104,  105,  106,  114.) 

118.  The  customary  hours  of  work  in  the  lock  trade  are  very  long,  but  less  than  they  were  in  former  Ciass  7. 
years.    (Evid.  124.) 

In  the  larger  factories  in  Willenhall  the  regular  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from 
7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  winter.    On  Saturday  one  hour  only  is  taken  off  the  ordinary  working  day. 

In  the  small  shops  in  Willenhall  and  Wednesfield  the  regular  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  (Evid. 
141.)  One  witness  (Evid.  147)  says,  "  The  greatest  part  of  them  work  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day." 
Another  (Evid.  149),  "  We  work  regularly  from  7  to  10  every  day  of  the  week,  and  on  Friday  night 
"  sometimes  through  the  whole  night."    It  is  too  long  for  both  men  and  boys. 

119.  An  attempt  was  lately  made  in  the  largest  factory  in  Willenhall  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work  to 
6  or  5^  p.m.  This  time  for  ceasing  work  was  observed  for  about  five  or  six  years,  and  then  given  up. 
The  employer's  reason  for  retui'ning  to  the  old  system  was  that  no  other  master  in  the  place  followed 
his  example,  while  his  piecework  men  complained  of  not  being  able  to  earn  enough  wages  in  the  short 
time.   (Evid.  127.) 

120.  In  almost  all  the  small  shops  in  the  district  the  youths  and  apprentices  cannot  leave  their  work 
before  8  pim.,  y.'hile  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  they  generally  work  to  9  or  10.  (Evid.  109,  126,  128.) 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  work  all  night  on  Friday.    (Evid.  138,  143,  168.) 

The  "little  masters"  undertake  large  orders  from  the  factors  and  merchants,  and  work  themselves 
and  their  boys  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers  until  they  have  completed  the  order,  and  then  wait 
weeks  with  little  or  no  work  to  do.    (Evid.  164.) 

121.  The  hours  of  work  in  these  trades  are  from  7  or  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  In  the  harness  factories  over- 
time to  10  p.m.  is  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  not  very  frequently.  The  children  employed  in 
these  factories  are  often  kept  at  work  to  8  p.m.,  but  not  often  beyond  that.    (Evid.  175,  189.) 

Hirivg  mid  Wages. 

122.  In  most  of  the  works  and  factories  where  boys  are  employed  as  assistants  to  men  they  are  hired  Classes  8,  9, 
and  paid  by  the  men,  and  little  or  no  connection  is  considered  to  exist  between  them  and  the  masters. 

123.  In  some  large  works  at  Wednesbury  (Evid.  42)  all  the  boys  on  the  works,  although  working  as 
assistants  to  adults,  are  hired  by  the  firm.  This  practice,  so  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the  children, 
is  seldom  carried  out;  never  in  small  works.    (Evid.  69,  77,  126,) 

124.  As  in  the  ironworks  and  mines  it  is  very  common  in  many  of  their  trades  for  the  masters  to 
contract  with  a  few  workmen  for  the  performance  of  the  work  of  different  departments ;  these  men  hire 
their  own  hands,  and  thus  become  almost  the  entire  masters  of  the  works,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
wages,  hours,  and  the  class  of  labour  employed.  This  practice,  although  convenient  in  some  respects 
to  the  masters,  is  undoubtedly  very  objectionable,  and  tends  much  to  the  employment  of  young  children. 

125.  The  boys  employed  by  the  iron  and  brass  casters  are  hired  and  paid  by  the  men.  Iron  casters 
in  the  hollow  ware  foundries  generally  employ  two  or  three  little  boys.  The  wages  of  these  boys  vary  Class  i. 
from  6f/.  to  \s.  a  day ;  generally  speaking,  the  boys  wages  correspond  with  their  ages,  but  not  always. 
In  one  case  I  found  a  boy  of  10  who  had  been  at  work  a  year  earning  Sd.  a  day,  while  another  boy  of 
12,  who  had  only  commenced  a  few  weeks,  was  only  earning  Qd.  (Evid.  29.)  The  earnings  of  the 
casters  themselves  vary  very  much ;  a  clever  workman  can  earn  7s.  &d.  a  day,  while  another,  in  the 
same  shop,  only  earns  2s.  The  casters  all  work  on  the  piecework  system,  and  employ  boys  to  help 
them.  With  their  assistance  they  can  do  more  work,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
it  appears  that  some  casters  abstain  from  employing  boys,  as  the  practice  has  led  to  this  trade  being 
overstocked  with  workmen,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  wages  in  some  works.    (Evid.  32.) 

126.  The  boys  employed  in  the  chain  works  are  all  hired  and  paid  by  the  men.    The  smaller  boy.s  Class  2. 
or  girls  who  work  at  the  bellows  get  from  1*-.  Qd.  to  35.  6c?.  per  week.    Boys  of  10  to  14  who  work  as 
strikers  get  from  4s.  to  6s.    Boys  of  19  get  8s.  (Evid.  50,  51,  52,  57.) 

127.  The  earnings  of  the  children  and  young  persons  in  the  japan  factories  in  Bilston  are  very  small.  Class  5 
Boys  and  girls  of  11-13  years  of  age  employed  at  painting  get  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  per  week.    Girls  of  15 
and  16  years  of  age  get  3s.  (Evid.  85,  86,  87,  89,  90.)    In  the  japan  factories  in  Wolverhampton  the 
girls  and  women  employed  in  the  painting  and  varnishing  shops  get  from  4s.  to  7s.    The  polishers  can 
make  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  week.  (Evid.  80.) 

128.  In  many  of  the  nail  and  washer  factories  the  masters  contract  with  one  or  two  men  for  the  Class  6. 
performance  of  the  work.  These  men  are  called  "  fitters."  They  act  as  managers,  hire  the  hands, 
superintend  the  work,  and  manage  and  clean  the  machinery.  Most  of  the  workers  in  all  these  factories 
are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  nails,  screws,  &c.  they  make.  The  younger  children  are  paid 
weekly  wages.  Girls  of  13  are  paid  2s.  6rf.  a  week.  The  girls  and  women  who  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
earn  from  3s.  to  6s.,  or  from  8s.  to  9s.  with  overtime.  When  children  work  overtime  their  pai'ents 
generally  let  them  keep  the  extra  wages  they  earn.  (Evid.  97,  98,  104,  105.)  The  little  boys 
employed  as  blowers  by  the  screw-bolt  smiths  get  weekly  wages  of  2s.  to  3s.  The  earnings  of  the 
workmen  themselves  vary  from  15s.  to  2/.  per  week.    (Evid.  J 07,  JOS,  116.) 

129.  The  majority  of  the  boys  employed  in  the  lock  trade,  and  in  many  other  of  the  trades  belonging 
to  this  class,  are  apprentices.  An  out  apprentice  of  14  years  of  age  would  get  4s.  a  week,  and  his  wages 
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Trades  in  the  would  be  increased  1*.  per  week  from  year  to  year  to  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Indoor  apprentices 
^rfDistrict'  ^^^^      wages,  but  are  allowed  by  most  masters  to  earn  about  2.?.  a  week  for  themselves,  as  soon  as 

  '    they  are  able  to  do  work  over  and  above  their  regular  stints.  (Evid.  125, 126.)    Where,  as  is  too  often 

Mr.F.D.Longe.  the  case,  the  indoor  apprentices  are  already  overworked  by  their  masters,  2d.  or  3f?.,  or  perhaps 

— ^   sometimes  Is.  is  given  them  for  pocket-money.    (Evid.  138.)    The  earnings  of  locksmiths  and  other 

■A..  workmen  of  this  class  average  about  \l.  per  week.  Many  unskilful  or  old  workmen  can  only  earn  7s. 
Class  7.  to  12s.  in  the  week.    (Evid.  137,  138.) 

Class  8.  130.  The  wages  in  the  harness  and  saddlery  trade  at  Walsall  are  rather  above  the  average.  The 

earnings  of  the  workmen  vary  from  20s.  to  45s.  per  week.  The  girls  and  women  can  earn  from  8s.  to 
13s.  a  week.  The  wages  of  apprentices  for  the  first  year  are  3s.  In  the  latter  years  of  their  appren- 
ticeship they  get  from  12s.  to  14s. 

131.  The  workmen  in  this  trade  have  attempted,  and  apparently  with  much  success,  to  prevent  the 
trade  being  overstocked,  by  objecting  to  the  employment  of  more  than  one  apprentice  to  every  five  men. 
(Evid.  171.) 

Class  10.  132.  The  girls  under  13  employed  in  the  tin-toy  factory  at  Wolverhampton  earn  about  2s.  a  week, 

without  overtime.    (Evid.  177.) 
Class  11.  133.  The  girls  employed  in  polishing  electroplate  earn  as  much  as  10s.  or  12s.  in  the  week.  The 

younger  girls  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  get  from  Is.  6c?.  upwards  while  they  are  learning. 

Accidents. 

134.  Steam  machinery  is  generally  used  for  turning  the  lathes  in  the  finishing  shops  of  the  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  tube  works,  &c.,  but  the  persons  employed  at  these  lathes  are  generally  adults,  nor  is 
the  machinery  at  all  of  a  dangei'ous  character. 

135.  The  stamping  machines,  which  are  used  in  iron  plate  and  blank  tray  trade,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  keys  and  other  articles,  are  attended  with  some  danger.  The  stamp  is  a  heavy  weight, 
which,  being  raised  in  an  upright  framework,  is  dropped  upon  the  plate  in  the  die  beneath.  The  stamp 
is  raised  either  by  a  pulley  and  stirrup  or  by  a  windlass.  In  some  cases  steam  power  has  been 
applied.  Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  boys  of  14  and  upwards,  who  from  inexperience  or  carelessness 
very  often  get  their  fingers  crushed.  If  the  machinery  is  at  all  defective  the  work  is  very  dangerous. 
In  a  blank  tray  factory  at  Bilston  I  found  a  boy  whose  arm  had  lately  been  broken  by  the  windlass, 
owing  to  the  catch  being  defective.  Notwithstanding  this  accident  the  machinery  had  not  been 
repaired  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  was  being  used  by  another  boy.    (Evid.  91.) 

136.  In  the  cut  nail  and  washer  factories  the  girls  are  liable  to  have  their  fingers  crushed  by  the 
punches;  but  serious  injuries  are  not  common.  (Evid.  93,  96, 101,  103.)  In  many  of  the  shops,  however, 
the  machines  are  so  crowded  as  to  render  it  very  dangerous  for  females  to  walk  between  them.  In  one 
of  these  factories  a  fatal  accident  occurred  about  two  years  since.  One  of  the  girls  employed  at 
feeding  attempted  to  lix  the  band  which  worked  her  machine  on  the  shaft  pulley ;  the  band  caught 
her  dress,  and  she  was  instantly  killed.  On  the  recommendation  of  coroner's  jury,  boxes  were  made 
to  cover  the  wheels,  but  I  only  saw  one  remaining.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  all  these  factories,  as 
well  as  in  the  grinding  shops,  managers  or  foremen  are  employed  to  manage  and  clean  the  machinery, 
and  the  young  persons  employed  are  forbidden  to  touch  it.  (Evid.  103.)  The  screwing  machines  are 
less  dangerous  than  the  nail  and  washer  machines  ;  accidents  very  rarely  happen  in  these  shops. 
(Evid.  104.) 

Influence  of  Employment  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Young  Persons  and  Children.  Treatment. 

137.  From  the  information  I  obtained  from  medical  men  and  others,  as  well  as  from  my  own 
observation  and  inquiries  in  the  works  and  shops  which  I  visited,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
employments  in  which  the  young  persons  in  this  district  are  engaged,  with  the  few  exceptions  which  I 
have  already  noticed,  are  in  any  way  specially  injurious  to  health.    (Evid.  181 — 184,  187.) 

138.  Cases  of  children  being  serijusly  injured  by  early  work  sometimes  occur,  but  I  believe  are  not 
at  all  common.    (Evid.  188,  190.) 

139.  The  condition  and  treatment  of  the  apprentices  in  the  lock  trade  has  much  improved  since  the 
time  of  Mr.  Home's  inquiry,  in  1840.  The  evil  effects  of  overwork,  the  distorted  or  stunted  figures, 
are  no  longer  visible  in  Willenhall.  They  are,  however,  still  kept  at  the  vice  for  too  many  hours,  but 
they  are  not  subjected  to  ill-usage  as  formerly.    (Evid.  191,  193.) 

140.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  education  among  the  younger  portion  of  the  working  population  of 
this  district,  and  the  obstacles  which  their  employment  offers  in  this  respect,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the  statements  of  the  Rev.  H.  Sandford,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  the 
Rev.  F.  P.  Hutton,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Sharwood.    (Evid.  186,  187,  188.) 

141.  From  my  own  inquiries  on  this  point  it  appeared  that  although  nearly  all  the  boys  I  questioned 
or  tested  (generally  boys  between  9  and  14  years  of  age)  had  been  at  a  day-school  previously  to 
coming  to  work,  not  much  more  than  one-half  were  able  to  read.  Many  boys  told  me  that  they  had 
been  good  scholars,  but  had  quite  forgotten  all  they  had  learnt. 

142.  With  the  exception  of  Tipton,  it  appears  that  the  towns  and  places  which  I  visited  are  well 
supplied  with  schools,  some  of  which  have  been  provided  by  iron-masters  and  other  large  employers. 
(Evid.  187,  41.)  The  large  working  population  of  this  district  are,  however,  peculiarly  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  society.  All  the  large  employers  live  far  away  from  the  workpeople  whom  they  employ. 
A  few  ministers  of  religion  are  almost  the  only  representatives  of  the  upper  classes  resident  in  the 
"  black  country."  No  one,  unless  compelled  by  duty  or  necessity,  resides  in  a  district  from  which  nature 
has  been  so  roughly  excluded.  Huge  ugly  heaps  of  refuse,  spoil  from  the  pits,  or  cinder  from  the 
iron  furnaces,  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses  in  which  its 
denizens  live,  while  smoke  issuing  incessantly,  night  and  day,  from  hundreds  of  furnaces  shuts  out  the 
sun,  and  stifles  what  little  vegetation  the  few  patches  of  soil  left  unoccupied  by  buildings,  or  rubbish, 
might  afford.  Although  conditions  of  life,  such  as  these,  would  seem  very  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  either  refinement  or  intelligence,  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  districts  undoubtedly  ofi'er 
less  impediments  to  the  education  of  the  young,  than  those  of  many  other  places.  There  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  the  labour  of  female  children  under  13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  too  little  appropriate 
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employment  for  females  above  that  age  ;  while,  so  far  as  regards  the  requirements  of  trade,  all  the  boys  Trades  in  the 
of  the  district  might  be  kept  at  school  till  at  least  1 1  years  of  age.    Undoubtedly  the  dearth  of  female  Wolverhamp- 
emplpyment  is  considerably  felt  by  families  when  the  elder  children  are  girls,  and  thus  the  employment  ^isu'ict. 
of  boys  at  an  early  age  becomes  more  necessary  than  in  districts  which  afford  a  variety  of  employment  Mr.F.D.Longe. 
for  both  sexes.   

143.  As  reasons  for  subjecting  some  or  all  of  the  trades  of  this  district  to  legislative  regulations,  A. 
I  would  mention: — 

(1.)  Tlie  frequent  employment  in  many  of  these  trades  of  young  persons  and  children  from  6  a.m. 
to  8  or  9  p.m.  for  several  consecutive  days,  and  occasionally  to  later  hours. 

(2.)  That  many  of  the  boys  now  at  vt^ork  have  never  been  to  school  at  all,  while  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  have  been  to  school  previously  to  beginning  work  lose,  after  a  few  months, 
almost  all  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  provision 
for  continuing  their  education. 

(3.)  Some  of  the  mine  proprietors  consider  that  the  present  partial  legislation  under  which  the 
employment  of  boys  in  the  mines  is  restricted,  while  other  trades  are  free  from  all  restrictions, 
operates  injuriously  to  their  trade.  They  say  that  miners  require  early  training  as  much  or 
more  than  workmen  in  other  trades,  but  that  under  the  present  law  miners'  sons  and  other 
boys,  v/ho  would  otherwise  be  brought  up  as  miners,  get  employment  in  other  trades  at  10  or 
11  years  of  age,  and  are  thus  diverted  from  the  mines,  while  in  the  place  of  hands  thus 
trained  they  are  obliged  to  employ  a  raw  and  shifting  class  of  labourers  who  never  become 
such  good  workmen  or  cautious  miners. 

144.  With  respect  to  the  kind  of  regulations  which  would  be  appropriate  to  the  trades  of  this  district, 
I  would  observe : — • 

(1.)  That  generally  speaking  these  trades  oflFer  little  employment  at  which  boys  under  10  or  11  years 
of  age  could  be  properly  or  profitably  employed,  however  limited  might  be  the  hours  of  their 
labour,  and  still  less  in  which  female  children  under  13  years  of  age  could  be  employed.  Of 
the  boys  now  employed  the  majority  are  employed  in  the  iron  works,  the  chain  works,  the 
foundries,  and  the  tube  works.  In  these  employments  muscular  strength  is  so  requisite 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lighten  the  labours  of  those  now  employed  by  calling  in 
a  younger  class  to  share  the  work  with  them,  while  owing  to  the  rough  and  dirty  nature  of 
the  work  in  which  these  boys  are  engaged  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  clothes  is  so  great  that 
it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  their  parents  would  be  benefited  at  all  by  employing  them 
at  lower  wages  than  what  they  now  get. 

(2.)  Many  of  the  younger  children  now  employed  are  employed  in  small  shops  either  attached  to 
the  house  of  the  workman  or  forming  part  of  the  house  itself,  and  it  appears  that  the  work- 
men in  all  these  trades  prefer  working  at  home  to  working  in  the  large  shops  or  factories, 
for  the  express  reason,  among  others,  that  they  can  have  the  help  of  their  children  better  at 
home  than  in  the  factories.  The  trades  of  this  district,  particularly  the  lock  trade,  seem  to 
show  that  the  aggregation  of  operatives  in  large  factories  tends  to  diminution  and  regularity 
in  the  hours  of  labour,  while  the  "little  master"  and  factor  system,  by  causing  opposi- 
tion instead  of  community  of  interests  among  the  labourers  themselves,  has  a  contrary 
tendency.  Any  legislation,  therefore,  which  had  the  eftect  of  impeding  the  growth  of  large 
shops  and  factories,  while  it  encouraged  the  "  home  worker,"  and  "  factor  "  system,  would 
probably  be  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  applied. 

(3.)  The  employment  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  cutnail  and  screw  factories  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  regulations  of  the  existing  Factories  Acts  could  be  easily  carried  out  in  them 
without  any  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  or  the  workers,  but  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  female  labour  in  the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  probably  no  children 
vmder  13  vfould  be  employed  under  the  regulations  of  those  Acts. 

SuppLEftiENTARY  Rkport  ou  the  Iron  Works  in  other  Districts,  and  Tix  Works  in  South  Wales. 

145.  Blast  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  in  which  iron  is  smelted  and  manufactured,  are  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  in  the  North  of  Yoi-kshire  and  Durham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  and  about  Glasgow,  and  in  North  and  South  Wales.  These  localities,  with 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  constitute  nearly  all  the  iron  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

146.  In  all  these  localities  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  works,  most  of  the  manufacturing 
processes,  the  system  of  labour,  and  the  hours  of  work  are  the  same  as  in  Staffordshire. 

The  greater  number  of  the  blast  furnaces  are  warmed  throughout  Sunday  as  on  other  days.  There 
are  about  540  furnaces  in  blast  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  200  of  these  the  hands  employed  are  released  from 
their  labours  generally  for  10  or  12  hours  on  Sunday.  J.Iany  of  these  furnaces  have  not  been  worked 
throughout  Sunday  for  several  years,  and  employers  who  stop  their  furnace-work  on  Sundays  say  that 
they  have  not  only  not  incurred  loss,  but  have  been  benefited  thereby.  The  practice  is  not  confined  to 
particular  districts.  It  appears  that  it  is  more  easily  carried  out  when  the  hot  blast  is  used,  but  as 
many  as  40  furnaces  worked  with  the  cold  blast  have  been  stopped  on  Sundays,  in  some  cases  for  12 
hours  for  many  years.  Certain  ironmasters  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  releasing  Avorkpeople  from 
their  labours  on  Sunday  have  attempted  to  render  the  practice  universal  in  the  trade,  but  hitherto  with- 
out success.  The  hands  employed  on  Sunday  when  the  blast  is  not  taken  oft",  are  generally  obliged  to 
work  from  9  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  to  6  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  in  order  to  meet  the  weekly 
change  of  hands  from  the  night  to  the  day  turn.    (Evid.  2G9.) 

147.  The  proportionate  number  of  young  persons  and  children  to  adults  employed  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  localities.  The  operations  of  filling  and  drawing  the  blast  furnaces  engage  about  the 
same  number  of  adults  in  all  works,  but  the  common  labour  incident  to  these  operations,  viz.,  the  carrying- 
material,  filling  and  unloading  coal,  &c.,  breaking  limestone,  is  effected  in  different  ways.  In  some 
works,  particularly  those  in  South  Wales,  women  and  boys  are  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  this  work. 
I  should  estimate  the  number  of  children  under  13,  male  and  female,  employed  in  iron  and  tin  works  of 
South  Wales  at  1,500,  and  the  young  persons,  male  and  female,  at  4,000. 
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young  boys  are  employed,  wherever  the  ii  i.ii  is  manufaptur^d  into  small  rod  iron.  In  the  Leeds  district, 
the  iron  is  chiefly  made  into  railway  carriage  wheels  and  heavy  plates,  and  accordingly  few  boys  under 
13  are  employed.  In  the  works  on  the  Tyne,  and  many  of  the  Scotch  works,  the  operations  consist 
almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  plates  for  shipbuilding.  In  these  works  young  boys  are  employed 
to  "  fire  "  and  pull  up  the  doors  of  the  mill  furnaces.  I  found  from  inquiries  in  several  works  both  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  employment  of  children  for  the  purpose.  (Evid.  257.) 
The  boys  employed  for  this  work  are  always  very  young,  generally  about  10  or  11  years  of  age. 

1 48.  The  employment  of  boys  of  13  years  of  age  and  upwards  as  underhand  puddlers  is  very  common 
in  the  Welsh  forges.  It  appears  that  the  process  of  puddling  the  Welsh  iron,  particularly  when  a 
mixture  of  pig  and  refined  iron  is  used,  does  not  require  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  the  iron  used  in 
most  districts,  and  thus  the  puddler  is  able  to  do  his  work  Avith  a  less  able  assistant.  The  practice, 
however,  of  employing  young  boys  for  this  work  is  very  liable  to  lead  to  their  being  seriously  overworked. 
When  a  puddler,  with  a  boy  of  12  or  13  years  of  age,  produces  six  or  seven  heats  of  iron  in  a  turn,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  either  overworks  himself  or  his  boy,  or  does  his  work  badly.  In  the  Ruabon 
works  in  North  Wales  I  noticed  several  boys  whose  faces  showed  evident  signs  of  their  having  been 
worked  beyond  their  strength.    (Evid.  264.) 

149.  The  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  iron  works  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Wales.  The  Welsh 
iron  works  having  been  established  in  remote  valleys,  the  system  of  labour  has  been  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  population  which  they  have  called  into  existence.  The  difficulty  experienced 
at  first  in  obtaining  adult  labour  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  the  want  of  ;dl  other  employment  for  girls, 
has  led  to  their  being  employed  in  work  which  is  done  by  youths  or  common  labourers  in  other  districts. 
Although  the  work  of  unloading  coal,  breaking  limestone,  filling  barrows  with  material,  is  both  laborious 
and  dirty,  it  is  evidently  not  unhealthy.  As  in  Staffordshire  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  which  is  generally 
carried  on  in  the  works,  and  the  preparation  of  the  coke  heaps,  when  coke  ovens  are  not  used,  is  generally 
effected  by  a  few  men,  with  a  number  of  girls  or  women  as  their  assistants.  These  operations  are  only 
carried  on  during  the  day.  Very  young  girls  are  employed  to  carry  and  place  bricks.  (Evid.  302-303). 
The  employment  of  girls  about  the  furnaces  and  mills  during  the  night  turn  is  admitted  to  be  attended 
with  evils  of  a  moral  character.  The  class  of  girls  regularly  employed  by  night  as  well  as  day  in  the 
Welsh  works  are  the  pilers.  They  are  employed  in  making  up  the  bales  or  piles  of  puddled  iron 
previously  to  their  being  reheated  for  the  mill.  These  girls  are  generally  15  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
A  few  younger  girls  are  also  employed  on  both  turns  for  sweeping. 

150.  The  system  of  labour  in  the  Welsh  works  tends  to  afford  a  good  competency  to  families,  how- 
ever large,  which  are  connected  with  the  works,  while  the  family  connexion  and  intimacy  which 
pervades  all  classes  employed  has  a  protecting  influence  on  the  children  and  girls. 

151.  Although  the  number  of  children  of  12  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  is  much  larger  in  the  Welsh  works  than  in  Stafi'ordshire,  few  boys  under  9  or  10  years  of 
age  are  employed  except  as  staff'  carriers.  The  youngest  children  employed  are  in  some  cases  the 
children  of  widows,  but  more  often  the  children  of  the  workmen,  who  seem  to  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  their  children  into  the  Avorks  at  which  they  are  employed  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

152.  The  manufacture  of  tin  plates  is  carried  on  in  several  works  in  Monmou.thshire  and  Gla- 
morganshire. A  great  number  of  children  and  young  persons,  male  and  female,  are  employed  in 
this  work. 

153.  The  iron  after  going  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture  is  rolled  into  thin  plates. 
The  work  peculiar  to  the  tinning  process  then  begins.  The  plates  are  first  put,  cold,  through  another 
set  of  rolls.  This  work  is  done  entirely  by  boys  of  9  to  14  years  of  age.  In  some  works  these  rolls 
are  worked  day  and  night.  The  plates  are  then  annealed  and  pickled  or  washed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  preparatory  to  the  tinning  process  {vide  ante  80).  In  these  operations  girls  and  boys 
are  employed  in  carrying  and  drying  the  plates. 

154.  The  tinning  shops  are  large  covered  sheds,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  the  "  stacks  "  of  pots 
containing  tin  and  grease,  in  which  the  plates  are  dipped.  At  each  stack  a  man,  the  tinner,  and  four 
boys  are  employed.  The  youngest  boy  is  generally  about  10  years  of  age.  The  operations  of  each  of 
these  hands  consist  simply  in  dipping  the  plates  either  in  tin  or  grease,  and  passing  them  on.  From 
the  youngest  boy  or  "list"  boy  the  plates  are  handed  over  to  the  girls.  There  are  four  girls  to  each 
"  stack."  Each  girl  is  provided  with  a  bin  of  bran,  in  which  she  rubs  the  plate  and  then  passes  it  on. 
The  last  girl,  generally  about  10,  dusts  the  plates,  and  carries  them  off^  to  the  sorting  house. 

155.  All  these  children  are  paid  by  the  piece,  or  quantity  of  plates  finished  during  the  day,  but  are 
paid  severally  by  the  employer.  The  tin  plates  are  small  and  light,  and  the  number  passed  through 
the  hands  of  these  children  in  the  day  is  enormous.  The  labour  of  the  children  is  regulated  by  the 
tinner.  The  work  is  only  carried  on  during  the  day.  Although  the  same  regularity  as  to  time  is  not 
observed  as  in  day  work,  it  appears  that  these  children  are  generally  in  the  tinning  shop  from  6  in  the 
morning  to  6  or  7  at  night.  'I'hey  donot  stop  more  than  about  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  or  dinner.  As 
their  day's  work  is  regulated  by  quantity  and  not  by  time,  they  are  not  necessarily  incessantly  working 
throughout  the  day. 

156.  The  youngest  children  earn  about  is.  to  5s.  a  week.  There  are,  probably,  few  employments 
where  the  relay  system  could  be  more  conveniently  carried  out. 

157.  I  generally  found  that  in  all  the  iron  districts  schools,  more  or  less  in  connexion  Avith  the  works, 
have  been  established.  In  some  cases  the  owners  have  themselves  built  the  schools,  and  support 
them  either  at  their  own  expense,  or  by  small  deductions  from  the  wages  of  their  workmen.  In  the 
Welsh  works  I  found  several  children  who  had  been  many  years  at  school.  In  the  other  districts 
most  of  the  workmen  have  been  so  migratory  that  their  children  have  had  little  chance  of  any 
continued  schooling.  In  every  district  the  majority  of  the  children  I  questioned  confessed  themselves 
unable  to  read;  but  many  of  those  who  could  read,  read  well  the  subjects  I  gave  them.  The  effect 
of  school  training  on  the  manner  and  intelligence  of  the  children  and  young  persons  in  the  Welsh  works 
was  very  manifest. 

I  have,  &c. 

Francis  D.  Longe, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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Messes.  Deakin  and  Dodd's  Ironworks,  Willenhall. 


Mr.F.D.Longe. 


1.  William  Piper,  foreman. — We  have  two  door- 
drawers  ;  one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night. 
They  get  Is.  a  turn.  Door-drawers  generally  get 
only  6^.,  but  these  attend  to  two  furnaces,  and  get 
double  wages.  Monday  is  always  a  holiday  for  all 
the  boys  on  the  works  ;  we  repair  machinery  on  that 
day.  During  the  three  years  I  have  been  here  we 
have  never  had  any  boys  disabled  by  burns.  The 
youngest  boys  employed  at  the  rolls  get  lOd.  a -day. 
The  roller  at  the  small  rolls  employs  three  men  and 
seven  boys.  The  proportion  of  boys  to  men  employed 
.at  the  rolls  depends  upon  the  thickness  or  size  of  the 
iron  rod  or  plate  which  is  being  made.  Boys  of  10  get 
lOrf.  a  turn,  boys  of  12  get  Is.,  and  boys  of  lo  years  of 
age  get  Is.  6c?.  The  small  roll  can  be  stopped  by  shifting 
the  loose  crab  from  the  main  wheel.  It  has  never 
been  stopped  in  case  of  accidents,  no  accident  has 
happened  to  require  it.  The  roll  goes  so  quick  that 
it  could  not  be  stopped  in  time  to  save  an  accident 
from  the  wire  catching  a  boy.  The  iron  must  be 
rolled  quick,  when  it  is  thin,  or  it  will  cool  and  get 
hard. 

2.  John  Hughes,  roller's  assistant.- 


I  have  worked  two  years.  I  turn  over.  I  have  had 
some  bad  burns.  I  was  burnt  last  Monday  night. 
I  have  been  burnt  six  times  since  1  have  been  on  this 
job.  I  have  been  burnt  three  times  on  the  legs.  I  played 
a  week  once,  and  three  weeks  when  I  burnt  my  arm. 
I  get  Is.  a-day.  I  come  at  5^.  I  go  away  at  9 
for  breakfast  for  half  an  hour.  I  have  half  an  hour, 
and  sometimes  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  for  dinaer 
at  1 .  I  go  away  at  6  in  the  evening,  sometimes  be- 
fore, never  after  6^.  We  rest  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
sometimes  when  we  change  rolls,  and  often  stop  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  I  can't 
read.  I  went  to  day  school.  Before  I  came  here  I 
drawed  doors  for  a  year.  When  I  go  home  I  get  tea 
and  play  about.  On  Monday  I  begin  to  work  at  6  at 
night,  and  work  to  6  the  next  morning 
to  bed  on  Monday  when  I  am  on  the  night  turn 

3.  Isaac  Phillips. — I  am  going  13.  I  have  worked 
moi'e  than  three  years.  I  have  been  burnt  several  times. 

[N.B. — Five  boys  pi-esent.    All  had  been 
burnt.    Two  could  read,  three  could  not.] 


I  don't  go 


-I  am  going  15. 


Mr. 


John  Chapman's  Spring  Bank  Ironworks,  Willenhall. 


4.  Mr.  J.  Chapman. — We  manufacture  chiefly  wire 
iron  and  heel-tip  iron.  We  employ  boys  to  catch 
the  iron  from  the  rolls,  and  to  run  down  with  it. 
Boys  are  employed  in  straightening  the  iron  with 
hammers,  and  coiling  it  up.  Very  little  boys  are  able 
to  do  the  work.  Boys  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  are 
the  best.  Men  would  not  be  quick  enough.  I  think 
that  boys  ought  to  begin  to  learn  this  work  at  10  years 
of  age.  They  start  with  4s,  a  week,  and  their  wages 
rise  to  7s.  A  boy  of  13  can  get  7s.  week.  We  have 
two  lots  of  boys,  one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night 
turn.  They  Avork  alternate  weeks  during  the  days 
and  nights.  The  day  turn  is  from  6  or  6|-  a.m.  to  5^ 
or  6  P.M.  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9  and  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  1.  The  night  shift  comes  on  at 
about  61  P.M.  and  work  to  6  the  next  morning.  The 
boys  are  not  working  incessantly  during  the  working 
hours.  Between  breakfast  and  dinner,  for  instance, 
there  are  generally  five  heats  worked,  and  between  each 
heat  there  is  an  interval  of  from  five  to  seven  minutes. 
Boys  generally  burn  themselves  at  first,  until  they 
get  a  little  experience.  I  knew  a  case  of  a  man  who 
had  his  foot  cut  off  by  the  iron.  He  thoughtlessly 
put  his  leg  inside  the  scroll  as  he  was  straightening 
it.  I  saw  a  boy  killed  by  the  iron  rod  being  thrust 
through  his  body.  He  was  playing  marbles,  and  went 
up  to  the  roll  when  it  was  working  to  get  his  marble 
from  beneath  it.  I  have  not  known  any  case  of  a  boy 
being  permanently  injured  or  disabled  by  the  iron 

Messrs.'  G.  B.  Thornetcroft 

7.  Mr.  Kesteven,  partner  in  the  firm. — We  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  boys  of  a  proper  age,  i.e. 
between  13  and  16.  There  is  a  sti-ong  feeling  of  ob- 
jection among  ironmasters  generally  to  any  partial 
system  of  legislation  in  respect  of  children.  Many  of 
the  ironmasters  are  owners  of  mines,  and  Ave  find  that 
the  exclusion  of  boys  from  pits,  while  they  are  not 
prevented  getting  employment  in  other  trades,  has  the 
effect  of  diverting  youths  altogether  from  the  pits  into 
other  trades.  We  are  thus  driven  to  employ  Irishmen 
and  other  persons  who  have  never  been  brought  up  to 
the  trade,  and  are  much  more  reckless  and  careless  in 
their  conduct  down  the  pits  than  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  work  from  childhood. 

8.  John  Wood,  foreman. — As  a  general  rule  I  do  not 
think  that  the  men  in  our  trade  employ  boys  too  young 
for  the  work  to  which  they  are  put.  I  have  known 
cases  of  botli  boys  and  men  being  overpowered  by 
heat  in  the  summer  time,  but  never  by  hard  work. 
None  of  the  work  in  which  the  boys  are  engaged  re- 

3.  C 


when  engaged  in  his  regular  work.  I  think  boys 
ought  to  begin  this  work  at  10  years  of  age.  If  boys 
are  kept  from  work  longer  than  this  they  become 
disinclined  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  do  not  learn  so 
well. 

5.  Edward  Lomax,  roller's  assistant. — I  am  going 
12.  I  am  12  on  the  10th  of  May.  I  have  worked  a  year 
and  a  half.  I  straighten  the  iron.  I  have  worked  six 
months  at  the  rolls.  I  have  burnt  myself  three  times, 
once  on  my  foot  and  twice  on  my  arms.  I  played  for  a 
week  when  I  burnt  my  foot.  I  did  not  play  for  the 
burns  on  my  arm.  T  come  at  6  in  the  morning  and  leave 
at  6  at  night  Avhen  I  am  on  the  day  turn.  Sometimes 
I  stop  till  9  ;  then  I  get  a  quarter  day's  wages  more.  I 
get  5s.  a-week.  I  stop  half  an  hour  at  9  for  break- 
fast, and  an  hour  at  dinner  time.  We  ahA^ays  stop  a 
little  after  every  heat.  Sometimes  we  stop  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  I  was  seven  years  at  school.  (Can  read 
well.)  I  can  Avrite.  I  read  the  Bible  at  home,  and 
William  the  Wood-cutter. 

6.  William  Plant. — I  was  10  last  Monday.  I  have 
only  worked  a  fortnight.  I  have  been  to  school. 
(Reads  Avell.)  I  have  books  at  home.  I  read  the 
Testament  and  other  books.  I  can't  think  of  their 
names.  I  have  burnt  myself.  (Had  a  bad  burn  on  the 
arm.)  I  stayed  at  home  two  days.  It  Avas  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Avhen  I  Avas  burnt.  When  I  Avork  at 
night  I  go  to  bed  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  get 
up  at  5^.    I  come  to  work  at  once.    I  get  8rf.  a  day. 

AND  Co.'s  Ironworks,  Horsley  Field. 

quires  them  to  work  long  Avithout  stopping.  Puddlers' 
uuderhands  are  generally  over  16.  They  get  about 
2s.  6c?.  to  3s.  a  turn. 

9.  Ely  Simcox. — I  am  going  10.  I  work  for  my 
father.  He  is  a  mill  furnace  man.  I  always  go  to 
school  on  Sundays.  I  Avent  to  school  before  I  came 
to  work.  (Can  read.)  I  AVork  on  the  day  or  night 
turns  as  my  father  Avorks.  I  liaA^e  a  brother  at  the 
forge  ;  he  carries  staves.  I  draw  the  door  and  place 
coals.  I  like  my  AVork.  I  have  i-ests  Avhen  the  iron 
is  being  heated..  Sometimes  I  have  nothing  to  do  for 
an  hour. 

10.  Joseph  Handcock. — I  AVork  for  a  puddler.  I 
Avas  16  last  September.  I  have  Avorked  three  years  at 
puddling.  I  have  Avorked  here  about  five  years  alto- 
gether. I  began  at  the  sheers.  I  rest  about  five  or  10 
minutes  every  two  hours.  I  can  read  and  Avrite.  I  was 
at  school  till  I  was  11.  I  get  2s.  4c^.  a  day.  When 
we  AVOrk  at  night  we  generally  leave  off  about  5^-.  \ 
am  generally  in  bed  by  6.    I  sleep  about  eight  noiiti. 
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We  change  hands  in  the  afternoon  at  different  times  ; 
sometimes  at  3,  sometimes  about  6.  When  one  turn 
have  finished  their  work  tliey  send  for  the  others.  We 
generally  keep  to  the  12  hours  each  turn. 

1 1 .  IVillinm  Lester,  manager. — I  have  never  known 
any  cases  of  men  employing  too  little  boys  to  save  the 
expense  of  bigger  ones.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
opi^ression  at  all.  vSometimes  little  lads  will  try  to  do 
work  too  strong  for  tliem.  I  have  seen  lads  of  poor 
parents  cry  because  they  cannot  do  it,  when  they  w.ant 
to  get  high  wages.  Men,  too,  will  often  try  work,  at 
the  rolling  mills,  for  instance,  and  have  to  give  it  up. 
No  boys  are  apprenticed  in  tliis  trade  ;  except  in  very 
rare  cases  a  hoy  is  apprenticed  to  puddler.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  boys  are  at  all  injured  by  working  by 
night.  They  only  work  during  five  nights  in  each 
alternate  week.  Drink  is  the  cause  of  bad  health  in  the 
iron  men.  Shingling  requires  great  strength.  Men 
do  not  often  keep  on  at  this  beyond  40  years  of  age. 
Puddlers  do  six  heats  each  turn.  A  heat  takes  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  hard  work  lasts  for 
about  half  an  hour.  The  underhand  puddlers  arc 
generally  young  men.  I  never  knew  any  in  our  works 
under  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Many  remain  as  under- 
hands  for  several  years.  If  he  began  at  15  he  would 
have  to  work  the  iron  when  it  was  melting.  He 
could  get  2s.  a  day  ;  a  full-grown  man  would  get 
2s.  6d.  or  2s.  9d.  per  day.  Men  do  not  continue  at  the 
puddling  furnaces  beyond  50  years  of  age.  We  have 
about  a  dozen  men  on  our  works  who  used  to  be  pud- 
dlers, and  who  are  now  employed  at  lighter  work, 
getting  14s.  or  15s.  a  week  as  day  labourers.  The 
greater  portion  of  our  mill  furnace  men  have  beeii 
puddlers.  Some  of  the  rollers  earn  51.  or  61.  per  week 
at  certain  times.  I  could  mention  several  men  Avho 
were  rollers,  and  who  saved  500/.  or  600/.,  and  are 
now  ironmasters.  Shinglers  get  4/.  or  51.  per  week 
sometimes  ;  they  generally  clear  3/.  a  week.  Some 
of  these  men  are  over  55  years  of  age.  Mill  furnace  men 
get  21.  lOs.  to  3/.  per  week ;  rollers  get  21.  10s.  to  4/. 

12.  Adam  Kay,  Avorkman  at  Messrs.  Thorn eycroft's 
Ironworks  (patient  in  South  Staffordshire  Hospital). 
— I  am  in  my  7 1st  year.  I  began  to  work  when  I 
was  about  12  or  13  years  of  age  as  an  underhand 
puddler  ;  at  21  years  of  age  I  began  to  work  at  the 


mill  furnace.  I  have  worked  37  years  in  Messrs. 
Thorneycroft's  works.  I  have  given  up  the  furnace 
work  about  12  years.  I  had  the  cholera  very  badly, 
and  Avhen  I  tried  to  work  again  I  found  the  heat  too 
much  for  me.  I  am  now  employed  at  "  fettling," 
i.e.,  looking  after  the  machinery.  I  was  attending  to 
the  wheel  that  works  the  sheers  when  I  met  with  this 
accident.  My  leg  was  broken.  I  was  never  hurt 
before.  I  often  have  had  sliots  in  my  face,  but  never 
had  to  play  before.  I  do  not  work  at  night  now.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  I  could  stand  it.  I  used  to 
work  on  the  night  turns  regularly.  We  don't  like 
the  nightwork  so  well  as  the  day  ;  but  we  get  used 
to  it.  Little  lads  begin  to  draw  doors  at  7  or  8  years 
old.  In  some  works  they  only  get  Ad.  a  day.  They 
begin  too  young  sometimes.  The  underhand  puddlers 
are  sometimes  only  13  or  14.  When  the  foreman  is  a^ 
strong  man  he  does  not  want  much  help.  When  we 
are  working  small  iron  there  is  very  little  rest  at  the 
niillwork.  As  soon  as  ever  the  iron  is  out  we  charge 
and  heat  again.  The  work  at  the  mill  furnace  is 
charging  and  drawing  the  iron.  Men  often  rupture 
themselves  by  moving  great  weights  of  iron.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  men  ruptured  in  our  works. 
Boys  do  not  get  strained.  They  are  not  put  to  the 
very  heavy  work.  The  furnaces  are  generally  heated 
by  Monday  night,  and  are  then  kept  working  till  4  or 
5  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  They  cannot  be  left 
an  hour  between  those  times.  Puddling  furnaces 
cannot  be  left  10  minutes.  I  have  been  four  weeks 
here.    I  am  going  out  next  Tuesday. 

13.  John  Jenhs,  roUei:  at  Messrs.  Thorneycroft's 
Ironworks,  Swan  Gardens. — In  rolling  hoop  and  wire 
iron  two  boys  are  employed  to  run  down  with  the 
iron  as  it  comes  from  the  roll.  Each  boy  has  to  run 
up  and  down  30  times  each  heat.  The  length  of  the 
hoop  iron  now  being  made  is  24  feet  ;  say  that  the 
boys  run  26  feet  each  time  up  and  down.  We  do 
about  four  heats  per  hour,  so  that  they  have  to  run 
6,240  fe<?t,  or  2,080  yards,  per  hour.  The  ordinary 
day's  ',vork  is  between  10  and  11  hours,  so  that  they 
have  to  run  about  11  miles  during  the  day.  This 
amount  of  labour  is  exceeded  sometimes,  but  the  work 
is  liable  to  stoppages,  which  afibrd  intervals  of  rest  to 
the  boys. 


Messes.  Bradley  and  Co.'s  Ironworks,  Stourbridge. 


14.  Henri/  Ellis,  at  the  rolls. — I  was  15  last  week. 
I  work  at  the  small  roll.  I  matches  the  hoops.  I 
haven't  had  no  bad  burns.  I  come  at  6  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  away  at  5  ;  sometimes  before  5  ;  some- 
times half  past ;  never  later.  When  I  work  at  night 
I  come  at  half  past  5  and  go  away  at  half  f>ast  4  or  5 
in  the  morning.  I  stop  at  9,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  supper  ;  and  at  1  again  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour.  We  do  not  stop  not  much  Avhen  we  are 
working.  I  can't  read.  I  v/orked  two  years  at  the 
ropewalk  before  I  came  here.    I  like  the  iron  work 


better  than  the  rope  work.  We  do  not  work  so  many 
hours. 

15.  Thomas  Ellis,  bf other  of  last  witness. — I  am 
going  11.  I  have  only  worked  a  week.  I  heaves  the 
jigger.  I  do  not  touch  the  iron.  I  get  10c?.  a  turn. 
I  can't  read.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays,  sometimes. 
I  worked  a  year  at  the  ropewalk. 

16.  Aaron  Smith,  —  I  am  turned  12.  I  have 
worked  10  mouths.  I  hook  up  at  the  rolls.  I  get 
10c?.  a  turn.  I  have  been  burnt  once.  I  tumbled 
down.    I  wasn't  hurt  very  much.    I  can't  read. 


Messrs.  Koberts  and  Co.'s  Blast  Furnaces,  Tipton. 

in  the  evening.    I  stop  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9, 


17.  Mr.  J.  Roberts. — The  only  children  employed 
at  the  furnaces  are  the  boys  who  are  employed  at  box 
filling.  We  have  seven  employed  during  each  turn  for 
the  four  furnaces.  We  employ  rather  more  boys  than 
others.  Their  work  is  to  keep  filling  the  scales  with 
the  different  minerals  as  the  men  require  the  mate- 
rial for  filling  the  furnaces. 

18.  Samuel  Preston,  box  filler. — I  am  14.  I  have 
worked  here  two  years 


and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1 .  I  fill  boxes  all  the  time 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  I  was  four  years  at  the 
Church  school  before  I  came  to  Avork.  I  go  to  Sunday 
school  now.  (Can  read.)  I  can't  write.  I  read  the 
Testament  at  home.  I  have  no  little  books.  1  get  7s. 
a  week.  I  play  Avhen  I  go  home.  Sometimes  I  am 
too  tired. 


I  come  at  6^  and  leave  off  at  6 


The  Crane  Foundry,  Horsley  Fields. 


19.  3Ir.  C.  H.  Crane. — Generally  speaking  our 
work  is  heavy,  and  young  children  are  not  of  so  much 
use  as  in  the  hollow  Avare  foundries.  We  employ,  hoAV- 
ever,  a  great  many  boys  between  9  and  12.  Each 
man  employs  one  or  tAvo  boys  to  prepare  the  sand  and 
riddle  it,  and  carry  aAvay  the  articles  he  casts.  When 
the  boys  get.  to  12  or  13  they  leave  our  Avorks  and  go 
into  the  ironworks,  except  the  sharpest  of  them,  Avho 
Avill  remain,  and  get  places  as  workmen.  Yery  few  of 
these  boys  are  apprenticed.  Masters  find  it  too  much 


trouble  to  look  after  them  and  keep  them  to  their 
Avork.  We  find  it  a  better  plan  to  put  boys  under 
other  AA'orkmen  and  ipake  an  arrangement  with  them 
to  teach  them.  The  workmen  hire  and  pay  the  boys. 
Generally  they  are  paid  Avages  by  the  day.  Some  of 
the  boys  can  earn  more  wages  by  working  overtime, 
i.e.  working  for  themselves  after  they  have  done  their 
stint.  They  generally  can  get  their  stint  done  by 
3  or  4  o'clock.  We  never  have  night  work.  We 
very  seldom  have  any  over  time  j  only  once  or  twice 
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in  the  year,  before  some  holidays.  There  are  always 
three  days  holiday  at  the  fair  in  July,  and  at  the  races 
in  August,  and  at  Christmas.  These  holidays  are 
customary  throughout  the  district.  Our  men  are  paid 
at  12  o'clock  on  Saturday.  It  is  customary  tlirougliont 
all  the  trades  here  to  have  a  half-holidaj^  on  Saturday, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  small  manufactories,  when  the 
workmen  have  to  stop  until  the  master  has  got  his 
money  from  the  factors.  It  is  becoming  common  now 
to  pay  wages  on  Friday  evening. 

20.  Edward  Joyce,  caster's  assistant. — I  am  13 
next  races.  I  liavc  been  at  work  al)out  four  years. 
I  began  to  work  at  an  iron  brazier's,  I  come  at  6.  I 
go  away  somctines  at  6,  sometimes  at  7.  I  have 
never  stopped  after  7.  I  get  my  dinner  here.  I  have 
sometimes  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  dinner.  Sometimes  I  have  more.  We  have 
no  regular  time.  I  generally  get  it  about  1.  I  can't 
read.  I  have  been  to  school  before  I  came  to  work. 
I  don't  go  to  night  school. 

21.  Alfred  Longford. — I  am  going  17.  I  began  to 
work  when  I  was  about  8  years  old.  I  come  at  6.  I 
go  away  at  6.  Sometimes  I  stop  till  7,  never  later. 
I  have  dinner  at  12^.  I  eat  it  here  (in  the  casting 
shop).  I  begin  to  work  again  as  soon  as  ever  I  have 
eaten  it.  I  have  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20 
minutes  for  breakfast.    All  the  boys  have  their  din- 


we  come  in  in  the  morning  to  the  time  we  go  out  at 
night,  unless  we  are  sent  out  on  an  errand.  I  can't 
read.  The  boys  hero  arc  often  boxed  on  the  ears.  I 
get  5s.  a  week  ;  I  got  As.  a  week  two  years  back. 

22.  Edward  Deivin. — I  am  going  13.  I  come 
6^,  sometimes  at  6,  sometimes  at  a  (juarter  to  7. 
go  away  at  6^  ;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  I  stop  till  7. 
I  get  my  dinner  at  1.  I  stop  working  sometimes  for 
half  an  hour  ;  sometimes  only  20  minutes.    The  men 

I  sometimes  stop  an  hour 


at 
I 


I  do  it  is  on 
I  have  been 
I  am  tired  at 

-We  begin  to 


ners  here  ;  we  do  not  leave  this  shop  from  the  time 

Messrs.  Clarke  and  Loveridge's  Iron  Hollow  Ware  Foundry,  Shakespere  Works, 

HoRSLEY  Fields. 


Casting  Shop. 

24.  Enoch  Pritchard,  caster's  boy. — I  am  15  next 
March,  I  have  worked  six  years.  I  work  for  a  caster. 
I  clean  the  iron  after  he  has  made  it,  and  get  the  sand 
ready.  I  get  6s.  6d.  a  week.  I  got  2s.  when  I  began. 
I  come  sometimes  at  6  and  sometimes  at  7.  I  never 
come  before  6.  I  go  away  at  6  or  6^.  I  never  stop 
after  7.  I  have  no  fixed  time  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
I  generally  get  my  dinner  about  1.  I  eat  it  in  the 
shop  where  I  Avork.  I  have  tea  when  I  get  home. 
(Can  read.)  I  can't  write.  I  learnt  to  read  at  a  day 
school  before  I  came  to  work.  I  go  to  Sunday  school 
now.  Father  is  a  miner. 

25.  Alfred  Round,  caster's  boy. — I  am  going  12. 
I  have  worked  three  years.  My  birth-day  is  in  July. 
I  come  at  6,  sometimes  at  7.  I  leave  at  61.  I  never 
stay  later  than  that.  I  get  my  breakfast  about  9,  I 
have  about  half  an  hour.  I  go  home  to  dinner.  I  have 
about  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  I  never  stop  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  dinner  time.  I  clean  pots.  I  get  6d. 
a  day.  (Can't  read.)  I  went  to  a  day-school  for  about 
a  month  before  I  began  to  Avork.  I  go  to  Sunday  school 
now.  Five  times  four  are  twenty.  (Doesn't  know  six 
times  eight).  I  am  tired  at  night.  In  summer  I 
play  when  I  go  home.    I  am  not  too  tired  to  play. 

26.  James  Parton. — I  am  going  13.  I  have  worked 
three  years.  I  come  at  6.  I  go  aAvay  at  6,  sometimes 
at  7  ;  never  later  than  a  quarter  past  7.  I  get  5s.  a 
week.  We  do  not  work  all  day  without  stopping. 
We  have  to  run  about  with  things.  We  sometimes 
stop  and  talk.  In  summer  I  play  after  I  go  home. 
Sometimes  1  am  too  tired  to  play.  On  Monday  and 
Saturday  we  play.  (Can  read.)  I  learnt  to  read  at 
a  day-school.  Father  and  motl  er  are  dead.  I  have 
five  brothers  and  two  sisters.  There  are  four  of  us  at 
home.  We  have  Is.  a  week  from  the  parish.  My 
younger  brother  is  10  years  old.    He  goes  to  school. 

Annealing  Shop. 

27.  Thomas  Carter,  annealer. — I  employ  seven  men 
and  one  lad  of  about  1 2  or  1 3  years  of  age.  We  begin 
at  41.  I  like  to  get  work  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
The'casters  generally  come  about  7.  Their  lads  come 
about  6  to  get  the  sand  ready  for  them.  They  stay  a 
little  after  the  men  have  gone  to  batten  up  the  sand 
for  next  morning.    Very  few  of  the  casters'  lads  are 


Hill  Top  Foundry  Company,  West  Bromwich. 


30.  3Ir.  Joseph  TVoadwa.rd,miiaagcr. — If  the  work- 
men were  required  to  have  two  lots  of  boys  under  13, 
each  lot  working  half  a  day,  as  in  the  cotton  factories, 

3.  C 


T  believe  the  men  Avould  have  no  boys  at  all.  The 
men  could  not  do  as  much  work  without  their  boys, 
and  they  would  have  to  work  harder  themselves. 
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all  get  their  dinner  here, 
for  dinner,  but  very  seldom.  When 
Monday  and  S.aturday.    I  can't  read, 
about  four  yenvs  at  Avork.    I  get  4s. 
night.    I  never  go  to  night-school. 

23.  Henry  Loveridge,  iron  caster.-  ^ 
Avork  at  7.  We  cannot  Avork  without  the  boys.  We 
generally  give  OA'er  at  6  at  night,  but  sometimes  Ave 
Avork  later.  We  all  get  our  dinners  in  this  shop.  We 
only  stop  half  an  hour.  The  day  Avage  men  have  an 
hour.  It  is  our  OAvn  affair,  and  Ave  only  stop  half  an 
hour  that  Ave  may  not  lose  time  and  Avages.  Our  earn- 
ings A'ary  very  much.  Some  only  get  15s.,  some  get 
45s.  They  have  to  pay  their  hoys  out  of  this.  We 
generally  consider  it  very  healthy  Avork.  We  some- 
times catch  cold  going  out  into  the  air.  I  have  two  of 
my  sons  working  Avith  me.  All  have  their  OAvn  sons 
to  Avork  for  them  if  they  have  any  old  enough. 


the  Avorkmen's  OAvn  children.  The  casters  would 
ahvays  bring  their  OAvn  boys  if  they  had  them.  They 
Avould  bring  them  at  a  younger  age  than  they  would 
get  other  children.  Casters  earn  from  2s.  to  75.  6d. 
day.  A  man  Avith  three  children  and  IZ.  a  week  could 
afford  to  keep  his  children  at  school  till  they  were  1 3 
years  of  age,  and  it  Avould  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
children.  But  a  lad  of  13  would  not  get  more  Avages 
for  the  first  year  than  a  lad  of  9.  A  boy  Avants  to  be 
two  years  in  a  casting  shop  before  he  is  of  much  use. 

[Of  16  casters'  assistants,  some  of  whom  I 
examined,  eight  could  read  and  eight  could 
not] 

Enamelling  Shop. 

28.  John  Speke. — I  Avas  12  last  January.  I  brush 
the  enamel  ofi'  the  holloAv  ware,  open  and  shut  the  oven 
door,  and  carry  the  small  Avare  in  and  out  of  the 
drying  stoves.  I  come  at  51  and  leave  at  5-1,  Avhen 
I  Avork  in  the  mornings.  I  am  not  working  all  the 
time  I  am  here.  We  have  to  Avait  at  times  for  the 
mills.  I  have  been  here  since  last  July.  I  used  to  Avork 
in  a  brickyard  at  Dudley  Avith  father.    (Can  read.) 

29.  JohnParslow,  covermaker. — There  are  seven  lads 
working  under  the  men  in  our  shop.  The  eldest  is  now 
17.  They  all  came  at  about  10  years  of  age.  I  knoAv 
that  fiA'e  out  of  the  scA^en  Avere  fatherless  when  they 
came.  Their  mothers  brought  them  to  us,  and  asked 
us  to  take  them,  as  they  Avere  in  Avant  of  their  earnings. 
They  got  about  2s.  dd.  a  Aveek  when  they  first  began. 
I  kuoAv  that  many  children  are  taken  by  men  in 
manufactories  at  an  earlier  age  than  Avould  be  advan-  ' 
tageous  to  themselves,  from  feelings  of  compassion  for 
the  parents  of  the  boys.  Bigger  boys  could  be  got 
for  another  6d.,  and  be  much  more  useful.  From  my 
experience,  I  should  say  that  the  youngest  children  in 
manufactories  are  not  the  children  of  drunken  parents, 
but  of  poor  parents.  I  Avas  11-|-  when  I  first  began  to 
Avork.  I  had  been  to  the  British  school  ;  but  I  chiefly 
taught  myself. 

[N.B. —  This  young  man  is  the  author  of  a 
prize  essay  on  "  The  best  Means  of  Im- 
proving the  Social  and  Religious  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes."] 
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Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


They  would  work  longer  hours  thau  they  do  now. 
Many  men  do  not  employ  any  lads  now.  There  has 
been  a  strike  lately  in  some  other  works  of  this  kind 
It  was  caused  by  some  of  the  workmen  taking  work 
at  too  low  wages.  This  is  owing  to  the  trade  being 
overstocked  with  men,  and  for  this  reason  some  of 
our  men  refuse  to  take  boys,  in  order  to  prevent  so 
many  workmen  being  broug-lit  up  to  the  trade.  Our 
workmen  helped  to  support  the  strike,  but  the  men 
failed  ;  and  now  there  are  many  workmen  in  this 
trade,  in  other  places,  working  for  wages  15  or  20 
per  cent,  lower  than  in  these  works.  Casters  never 
work  long  hours.  They  begin  late  and  leave  oli 
early,  often  at  5  o'clock.  When  the  men  go  we  have 
to  drive  the  boys  away,  they  stop  in  the  shops  and  play. 

31.  Joh  Carter,  caster's  assistant, — I  am  going  11. 
I  have  worked  about  three  years.  I  was  8  when  1  first 
went  to  work.  I  come  at  6,  sometimes  at  51.  I 
came  yesterday  at  6^  ;  I  left  off  yesterday  at  5.  I 

Messrs.  J.  Evans  and  Co.'s  Iron 

34.  Mr.  Joseph  Evans,  junior. — Our  trade  is  prin- 
cipally the  manufacture  of  castings  for  building  pur- 
poses and  machinery.  There  are  a  few  other  small 
manufactories  like  ours  in  the  town.  Boys  under  1 4 
would  be  of  no  use  in  our  work,  as  it  is  too  heavy. 
No  girls  or  women  are  employed  at  all.  The  lads 
employed  are  all  hired  and  paid  by  the  men.  We 
never  have  any  night-work  ;  our  regular  hours  are 


leave  off  at  5  o'clock  two  or  three  days  in  the  week 
I  work  for  my  brother.   He  gives  me  3s.  a  week.  I 
get  my  breakfast  in  the  casting  shop.    My  brother 
does  not  come  till  9.    I  have  to  get  the  sand  ready 
for  him.    I  can't  read  much.    I  have  read  a  little. 

32.  Michael  Burns. — I  am  11  years  old.  I  have 
worked  two  years.  I  come  at  6.  I  go  away  at  5  or  51. 
I  never  stopped  later  than  6.  I  get  3s.  I  work  for 
a  caster.  It  is  not  very  hard  work.  I  am  never 
tired  when  I  luxve  done  work.  I  can't  read.  I  have 
been  two  years  at  school.  I  have  got  four  brothers. 
Two  of  my  brothers  go  to  school. 

33.  Thomas  Williams. — I  am  9  years  old.  I  have 
no  father.  My  mother  has  had  her  leg  cut  off.  She 
was  working  at  a  thrashing  machine.  I  have  one 
brother.  He  is  down  a  pit.  He  is  about  two  years 
older  than  me.    I  get  2s.  a  week.    I  carry  saucepans, 


and  blows  for  the  tinner, 
can't  read. 


I  go  to  Sunday  school.  I 


Foundry,  Southampton  Street. 

from  6  to  6.    Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  our  men' 

work  to  8. 

35.  Charles  Davis,  errand  boy. — I  am  14.  I  have 
been  at  work  six  years  ;  five  years  here  and  one  year 
at  Walker's.  I  used  to  pick  up  iron  for  shoe  tips.  I 
come  at  6  and  leave  at  6.  I  am  hired  and  paid  by 
Mr.  Evans.  I  go  to  night-school  sometimes,  and  on 
Sunday.  (Can  read  a  little).  I  always  go  home 
for  an  hour  at  dinner  time. 


Messrs.  James  and  Co.'s  Iron  Foundry,  Bridgeman  Street,  Walsall. 


36.  Mr.  James. — Our  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m. 
to  7  P.M.  We  never  work  after  7.  A  great  many  boys 
are  employed  in  the  casting  shop.  They  work  for 
th.e  casters.  They  are  a  shifting  class.  Their  work 
does  not  require  any  skill.  They  are  principally 
Irish,  or  the  children  of  poor  parents.  In  many 
cases  they  work  with  their  fathers.  I  am  certain 
that  their  parents  are  actually  in  want  of  their  earn- 
ings. The  casters  themselves  earn  from  \l.  to  21. 
per  week.  Those  are  the  better  workmen.  Others 
can  only  clear  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  after  paying  their 
assistants. 

Casting  Shop. 

I  have  just  turned  10.  I 


minutes  for  breakfast.  I  stop  half  an  hour  for  dinner. 
I  go  away  at  6^  in  the  evening.  Sometimes  I  don't 
go  before  7.    I  get  2s.  6d.  a  week.    I  can't  read. 

38.  Benjamin  Russell. — I  am  r.oiug  10.  I  have 
worked  four  months.  I  get  3s.  a  Aveek.  I  can't  read. 
I  have  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  My  father 
works  here.  One  of  my  sisters  is  in  service.  Two 
of  my  brothers  work  here.  One  gets  45.  6d.  and  the 
other  gets  4s.  a  week. 

39.  Joseph  Smith. — I  was  8  last  Walsall  wakes.  I 
get  Is.  Gd.  a  week.  I  always  go  home  to  dinner. 
I  play  when  I  go  home  in  the  evening.  Another 
boy  works  with  me.    I  can't  read. 


37.  William  Wallace. 
have  worked  four  months 
ing.     I  get  mv  breakfast  at  9 


I  come  at  6J  in  the  morn- 
I  stop  about  10 


[N.B. — I  examined  seven  boys,  and  found 
only  one  wlio  could  read.] 

Messrs.  Lloyd,  Foster,  and  Co.,  Engineers  and  Iron  Founders,  Old  Park 

Ironworks,  Wednesbury. 


40.  Mr.  J.  F.  Cannell,  manager. — The  business 
of  this  firm  consists  almost  entirely  in  executing  large 
time  contracts  for  railways  and  other  concerns.  The 
business  of  these  undertakings  is  thus  dependent 
upon  our  completing  our  contracts  with  them  in  time. 
Much  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  open  air,  and  is 
thus  liable  to  be  stopped  by  rain.  We  are  therefore 
often  compelled  to  work  overtime,  and  indeed  all 
night.  Our  regular  hours  are  from  6  to  6.  On 
Saturday  we  give  over  at  2.  The  workmen  do  not 
work  a  whole  day  on  Monday.  We  have  a  good 
many  boys  employed.  The  youngest  are  employed  by 
the  rivetters.  There  are  two  boys  to  every  three  men. 
The  boys  heat  and  carry  the  rivets  to  the  men. 
About  30  of  these  boys  would  be  under  13.  These 
boys  would  be  employed  at  blowing  the  bellows  for 
the  rivetters.    We  have  a  school  in  connexion  with 


the  works.  We  always  advise  our  men  to  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  in  taking  boys  we  give  a  pre- 
ference to  those  who  can  read  and  write.  All  the 
boys  are  employed  by  us.  We  do  not  allow  the  piece- 
men  to  employ  their  own  hands.  If  we  were  required 
to  employ  two  lots  of  boys  under  13  we  should  not 
have  any  under  that  age. 

We  have  160  boys  now  in  attendance.  Of 
these  35  are  over  10  years  of  age  ;  and  of  these 
eight  are  over  11,  and  two  over  12.  Nearly 
all  the  boys  attending  this  school  go  into  Messrs. 
Lloyd's  works.  With  the  exception  of  30,  the  boys 
now  attending  are  all  sons  of  men  in  these  works. 
This  school  has  been  built  four  years.  It  is  now  quite 
full.  The  boys  generally  leave  before  they  can  read 
well  :  and  then  they  find  it  too  much  a  burden  to 
them  to  carry  it  on  afterwards. 


41.  Mr.  George  Price,  Patent  Safe  and  Lock  Manufacturer,  Temple  Street, 

Wolverhampton. 


Our  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  6,  except  on  Satur- 
days, when  we  close  at  l-i  .  W e  are,  however,  obliged  to 
have  recource  to  overtime,  more  or  less,  all  the  year 
round.  Our  usual  overtime  is  a  quarter-day,  i.e.,  to 
8  p.m.  Neither  I  nor  ihemen  like  it.  We  both  think  it 
a  disadvantage,  Au  for  tlie  men  they  are  physically 
incapable  of  doing  more  than  a  regular  day's  work 
for  any  number  of  days  together,  and  I,  as  the 
master,  do  not  reap  a  coiTesponding  advantage  to  the 
expefise.      We  pay  more  for  overtime  labour  and  get 


less  work  for  it,  and  the  men  are  fatigued  by  it. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  necessary  at  times.  We 
often  have  orders  sent  us  which  are  required  to  be 
finished  in  a  shorter  time  than  possible  with  regular 
hours.  If  we  refused  to  complete  the  order  in  time 
our  customers  would  probably  go  elsewhere.  We 
recently  had  an  order  for  five  iron  doors  for  China ; 
had  not  got  them  in  stock,  and  could  not  make  them 
in  time.  We  are  now  trying  to  complete  an  order  for 
Alexandria  in  nine  days  instead  of  a  fortnight.  Our 
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customer  wanted  to  have  it  done  in  a  week.  No  one 
else  could  do  it  any  quicker  than  we,  but  for  all  that 
we  do  not  like  to  refuse  our  customers  ;  the  men 
themselves  like  overtime  in  order  to  make  up  time 
they  have  lost  in  sickness,  or  it  may  be  drunkenness, 
or  when  an  accident  to  machinery  has  prevented 
their  working.     I  generally  find   drinking  habits 


associated  with  hard  work  rather  than  with  light 
emi^loyment.  The  exertion  the  men  undergo  leads 
to  exhaustion,  and  more  beer  is  required.  My  lock" 
smiths  are  all  steady  men,  but  some  of  the  safe- 
workers  are  very  bad.  The  painting  is  the  only 
unhealthy  work  in  this  trade. 


Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.P.D.Longe. 


a. 


Messes.  Thomas  Perry  and  Sons'  Ikon 

42.  Mr.  T.  Perry. — Our  business  consists  a  great 
deal  in  making  and  repairing  heavy  steam  machinery. 
These  things  are  generally  required  to  be  done  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  the  ease  of  repairing 
machinery,  or  fitting  new  parts,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  complete  our 
orders  in  the  shortest  time,  as  the  works  must  be  kept 
standing  until  they  are  completed.  We  ai-e  accus- 
tomed to  have  periodical  slack  times  followed  by  a 
great  pressure  of  work.  It  would  thus  require  a 
greater  outlay  of  capital,  larger  premises,  and  more 
hands,  if  we  were  restricted  as  to  the  hours  of  work. 
We  now  are  casting  a  piston  for  the  engine  which 
works  some  large  furnaces  in  the  North.  The  works 
are  standing  till  it  is  repaired,  and  the  owners  are 
losing  pounds  per  day.  Our  ordinary  hours  of  Avork 
are  58^  hours  per  Aveek.  We  leave  off  at  1  on 
Saturdays.  Absolute  regularity  of  times  is  impossible 
in  casting  large  things. 

Painting  Shop. 

43.  David  Rudge. — I  am  15  on  the  12th  of  next 

Great  Western  Railway  Company's 

45.  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  Locomo- 
tive Works. — Our  rule  is  to  take  no  apprentices  under 
14  nor  over  16.  All  our  apprentices  can  read  and 
write.  Situations  in  our  Avorks  are  so  much  sought 
for  that  we  have  premiums  with  all  apprentices  who 
are  not  the  children  of  our  Avorkmen.  These  pre- 
miums are  paid  to  the  funds  of  an  institution  AA'hich 
we  have  in  connection  Avith  our  works.  Our  hours 
of  labour  are  from  6  to  6,  with  three  quarters  of  an  hour 


Foundry,  Highfield  Works,  Sedgeley 

September.  I  have  Avorked  tAvo  years.  I  never  worked 
before  I  came  here.  I  paint  safes.  I  was  two  or  three 
years  at  school.  (Can  read  well.)  I  come  at  6  and  go 
aAvay  at  6.  Sometimes  I  stop  till  7.  I  worked  to  10 
o'clock  four  nights  last  Aveek.  I  go  aAvay  for  break- 
fast at  8i.  Have  half  an  hour.  I  haA'e  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  1.    I  get  4s.  6c?.  a  Aveek. 

44.  William  Rodgers. — I  am  13  on  the  14th  of 
next  May.  I  have  Avorked  rather  better  than  two  years. 
I  get  5s.  a  Aveek.  (Can  read  well.)  I  read  at  home. 
I  have  the  "  Basket  of  FloAvers "  and  some  other 
books  at  home.  Our  regular  Avork  is  to  6  o'clock. 
From  6  to  8  counts  as  a  quarter  of  a  day.  From  6  to 
10  counts  as  half  a  day.  We  ahvays  haA'e  OA"ertime 
money  to  ourselves  as  pocket  money.  The  other 
money  we  give  our  parents.  I  like  Avorking  over- 
time. I  don't  feel  tired.  I  am  always  in  the  shop, 
except  when  I  go  aAvay  for  dinner.  I  don't  dislike 
the  smell  of  the  paint.  It  gives  me  an  appetite.  1 
have  one  bi'other  and  three  sisters  at  home.  They  do 
not  work.  Father  Avorkshere,  ScA^en  times  six  are  42. 
There  are  100  shillings  in  ol. 

Locomotive  Works,  Stafford  Road. 

for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  All  the  ap- 
prentices are  put  to  mechanical  engineers'  work.  Their 
wages  are  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  at  first,  and  they  rise  to 
14s.  Skilled  workmen  can  earn  from  33s.  to  21.  per 
week.  The  labourers  employed  on  the  works  earn 
from  15s.  to  18s.  a  Aveek.  Many  of  the  apprentices 
are  the  children  of  labourers  on  the  works.  The  ap- 
prentices who  are  not  the  children  of  our  own  work- 
people are  children  of  trades-people. 


Messrs.  Parkes'  Chain  an 

46.  Mr,  Edward  Shaw,  manager. — We  manufac- 
ture chains  and  anchors.  We  employ  the  anchor- 
smiths,  and  they  employ  a  mob  or  gang  of  men  to 
help  them.  Each  smith  employs  about  five  men.  The 
anchor  work  does  not  require  boys.  No  boys  under 
16  or  17  are  of  any  use.  In  the  manufacture  of 
chains  a  great  many  boys  of  8  years  of  age  and  up- 
Avards  are  employed  by  the  men  ;  they  help  them  to 
strike.  Each  man  would  have  two  or  three  boys.  Some 
Avould  be  as  old  as  18  or  19.  Boys  are  not  wanted 
to  blow  for  the  large  sizes,  as  Ave  have  the  blast. 
The  boys  are  wanted  because  in  Avelding  the  iron  the 
more  strokes  and  the  quicker  they  are  given  the  better; 
one  or  two  could  not  strike  fast  enough.  We  have 
about  50  chain-makers  Avorking  in  the  works,  and 
about  80  working  out,  either  in  large  or  small  shops. 
All  the  small  sizes  are  made  out,  the  blast  being  no 
use.  The  large  chain  is  all  made  in  the  works.  In 
making  the  small  sizes  men  aWays  have  little  children 
to  blow,  and  give  them  Is.  6c?.,  to  2s.  3c?.  per  week. 
Some  would  have  a  striker  and  give  him  about  3s.  6c?. 
There  are  more  children  employed  by  our  out  workers 
than  in  the  works.  Men  employ  their  own  children 
Avhen  they  can,  to  save  the  expense  of  another. 
Blowing  is  very  hard  work  for  children.  Little  girls 
often  are  kept  at  it  for  14  hours  in  the  day.  I  wish 
it  could  be  stopped.  I  do  not  think  the  double  num- 
ber of  boys  could  be  got;  the  wages  they  get  now  are 
so  small.  At  the  large  chain  the  men  cannot  work 
after  6.    They  are  done  up  themselves. 

47.  Joseph  Tilley,  blower. — I  was  12  last  month. 
I  have  worked  three  years  altogether.  I  worked  with 
my  father  two  years,  and  one  year  here,  I  blow.  I 
don't  strike.    I  have  been  a  month  at  school,   I  can't 

3  C 


)  Anchor  Works,  Tipton. 

read,  I  go  to  Sunday  school.  I  get  3s.  a  week. 
There  are  six  of  us  at  home.  None  of  them  work. 
I  have  two  sisters  older  than  me.  The  rest  ai-e 
youuger.  Father  Avas  burnt  some  time  ago.  He  has 
played  nearly  12  months.  He  Avorks  at  the  ii'on- 
works.  Mother  had  relief  when  father  was  bad. 
I  was  the  only  one  at  work. 

48.  Sarah  Hancox. — I  am  turned  11.  Father 
works  the  engine  in  the  new  chain  yard.  I  have 
been  in  service  at  tw^o  places.  I  nursed.  I  got  6c?.  a 
week  and  my  food.  Mother  found  me  clothes.  I 
have  been  here  three  months.  I  blow.  Iget  3s.  a  Aveek. 
There  is  eight  of  us  altogether  besides  father  and 
mother.  The  eldest  is  a  girl.  She  is  16.  She  is  ia 
service.  One  of  my  brothers  blows  at  the  other  chain 
works.  He  gets  3s.  One  sister  is  15.  She  stays  at 
home  to  help  mother.    The  others  are  little. 

[N.B.  —  The  father  was  receiving  18s.  a  week.] 

49.  Joseph  Tomlinson. — I  am  going  8.  I  have 
worked  about  nine  months.  I  get  2s.  6c?.  a  week.  I 
blow.  I  have  one  brother  ;  no  sisters.  Father  is  a 
boatman.  I  come  at  6  ;  sometimes  at  7.  I  go 
aAvay  about  8  at  night  ;  sometimes  at  7.  We  only 
AVork  to  8  on  Friday.  We  generally  go  aAvay  at  7. 
I  can't  read.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  I  am 
ahvays  tired  at  night.  I  don't  play  Avhen  I  go  home. 
I  go  to  bed  directly.  We  have  an  hour  from  9  to  10 
for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  at  1  for  dinner. 

50.  Thomas  Matthews.— 1  am  going  10.  Don't 
know  when  my  birthday  is.  I  have  worked  about 
three  years.  I  can't  read.  I  blow,  I  get  3s.  a  week. 
I  have  got  th;'ee  brothers  ;  no  sisters.  T  work  for  father, 
I  go  to  school  on  Sundays. 
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Trades  iu  the  MESSRS.  WoOD  BROTHERS'  ChAIN 

Wolverhamp- 

lon  District,        51.  3Ir.    C.   Morgan,  manager.  —  In  makmg  the 

  largest  size  chain  a  man  employs  two  men  and  one  boy. 

Mr.F.D.Longe.  'j'j^jg  boy's  work  is  to  draw  up  the  furnace  door,  to 
carry  the  links  to  the  men,  and  to  wait  on  them,  and 
occasionally  to  strike  a  little.  In  making  the  smaller 
sizes  each  man  employs  two  boys  ;  one  boy  of  about 
15  to  18  years  of  age,  and  the  other  of  about  10  to  13 
years  of  age.  These  boys  strike  and  help  him  to  make 
the  chain.  In  one  case  a  man  em})loys  his  two  sons, 
one  is  10  and  the  other  8  years  of  age.  There  are  no 
other  boys  so  young  as  that  in  the  works.  All  the 
chain-makers  work  by  the  piece.  They  can  only  work 
while  the  engine  is  worldng,  i.e.  between  6  a.m.  and 

6  P.M. 

[I  qxiestioned  37  oF  the  boys  employed  in 
these  works,  and  found  tliat  20  professed 
themselves  able  to  read,  and  17  unable] 

52.  WilUam  Coleij.—l  am  13  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober. I  have  worked  three  years  here.  I  work  for  my 
father,  (Can  read.)  I  learnt  at  Queen  Street  school. 
I  was  three  years  at  school,  I  come  at  6  in  the  morning 
and  go  away  at  6  at  night.  I  never  work  after  6,  I 
strike  for  father.  I  am  not  tired  at  night.  When  I 
go  home  I  sometimes  read  or  write.  I  get  my  break- 
fast at  9;|-.  I  stop  half  an  hour.  I  have  an  hour  for 
dinner  at  1. 

53.  fVilliam  Birch. — I  was  11  on  the  26th  of  last 
January.  (Can  read  well).  I  learnt  at  the  Church 
National  School.   I  have  been  six  months  at  work,  I 


WoRivf,  "Wednesfield  Heath, 
was  at  school  before  I  came  to  work.  An  island  is  a 
place  in  the  sea  with  trees  on  it.  I  have  heard  of 
France  but  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  read  the 
Bible  at  home  and  other  books  ;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
and  books  like  them.  I  read  all  manner  of  books.  I 
always  go  home  at  6.  I  read  when  I  am  at  home.  I  am 
not  too  tired  to  read.  Six  times  eight  are  48.  I  get  3s.  a 
week.   Father  works  at  the  pits.  I  have  only  one  sister.  ■ 

54.  John  Jones. — I  am  15  next  August.  I  have 
v/orkcd  two  years.  I  was  nine  years  at  Mr.  Phillips' 
school.  (Can  read  a  little.)  We  used  to  play  a  good 
deal  at  school,  I  learnt  to  write,  I  did  not  learn  any 
arithmetic.  Father  is  a  miner,  I  have  worked  in  a 
pit.  It  was  12  montlis  ago.  I  left  it  because  it  was 
dangerous  work.  I  got  Is.  a  day  down  the  pit.  I  get 
Is.  Ad.  a  day  now.  I  strike  for  S.  Allen.  I  read 
when  I  go  home.  I  go  to  bed  at  9.  Sometimes  I 
help  father  to  dig  in  his  garden.  I  am  sometimes  too 
tired  to  dig.  We  make  nhie  fathom  of  chain  in  the  day. 
There  are  28  links  in  a  fathom.  That  is  a  full  day's 
work.  I  can  dig  after  a  full  day's  work.  I  sometimes 
liave  a  pain  in  my  side  after  work,  I  have  felt  it  for 
about  six  months  ;  it  is  worse  sometimes  than  at  others. 

55.  Edwiii  Henry  Tanilyn. — I  am  going  13.  I 
have  worked  eight  months  here.  I  was  at  school 
before  that,  (Reads  well,)  I  get  5s,  a  week.  Five 
times  six  are  30,  Eighteen  pence  and  lialf  a-croAvn 
are  4s.  I  have  to  fetch  pork  for  father  after  work 
most  nights.  He  sells  pork.  I  read  to  father  and 
mother.  I  read  the  Bible,  never  any  other  book.  I 
never  have  any  pain  in  my  side. 


Messrs.  Fellows'  Brass  Foundry,  Snow  Hill,  WbLVERiiAMPTON. 


56.  Mr.  Frank  Fellows.  —  The  registration  dis- 
trict of  Wolverhampton  includes  the  township  of 
Wolverhampton,  Willenhall,  Bilston,  Wednesfield, 
and  a  fcAV  villages.  The  working  population  of  this 
district  (excepting  the  villages,  which  are  agricul- 
tural,) is  almost  entirely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  of  the  various  articles  which  are  sold  in 
an  ironmonger's  shop.  Boys  of  12  years  of  age  and 
upwards  are  employed  more  or  less  in  all  the  trades 
of  the  district,  but  children  under  that  age  are  seldom 
employed,  and  indeed  would  be  of  little  use,  •  When 
younger  children  are  employed  they  are  used  only  to 
run  errands  for  the  men,  light  their  fires,  or  hand 
them  their  tools,  but  there  is  no  regular  work  for 
them.  The  operations  employed  in  our  own  works 
consist  of — (1)  brass  casters,  (2)  workmen  engaged 
in  filing  and  finishing  the  castings,  and  (3)  women 
employed  to  lacquer  the  goods.  A  caster  employs 
one  lad  to  help  him.  He  must  l)e  strong  enough  to 
lift  lus  casting.  The  other  workmen  sometimes  have 
a  lad  to  help  them,  if  we  give  them  enough  work, 
often  a  son,  or  a  friend's  son,  wlio  wants  to  learn  the 
trade.  The  men  are  all  paid  l)y  piece-work.  The 
shops  are  open  to  them  between  7  a.m.  and  7  r.M.  and 
they  can  come  when  they  like  between  those  hours. 
We  have  no  more  control  over  our  men  than  if  they 
worked  for  us  in  their  own  homes.   We  have  nothing 


to  do  with  the  lads  they  employ,  except  tliat  we 
sometimes  require  reference  as  to  their  honesty.  The 
women  are  employed  in  the  warehouse.  No  girls 
under  17  or  18  are  employed.  The  process  of  lac- 
quering requu'cs  care  and  skill.  The  women  also 
make  cores  for  the  moulds. 

57.  James  Burton,  brass  caster's  assistant. —  lam 
going  13.  I  have  worked  about  two  years  and  a  half. 
I  work  at  brass  casting  for  William  Lawton.  I  come  at 
8  in  the  morning  and  go  away  at  7  at  night.  I  have 
an  hour  from  1  to  2  for  dinner.  I  always  go  home,  I 
luive  been  to  school,  but  not  before  I  came  to  work, 
I  go  to  night-school  now,  every  night  from  8  to  9,  I 
worked  for  a  year  before  I  came  here  at  Mr,  Bishton's 
Zinc  works.  I  got  3s.  a-week  then  ;  I  get  4s.  a-Aveek 
now. 

58.  Joseph  ITodson,  brass  finisher. — I  am  nOAV  26, 
I  began  Avhen  I  was  9-^  years  old,  I  got  Is.  3rf.  wages 
then.  I  used  to  run  errands,  and  Avait  on  the  men  in 
this  shop.  I  had  to  light  the  fire  in  the  morning. 
Boys  of  9  years  old  could  not  do  atiy  of  the  regular 
Avork.  After  a  year  or  so  I  began  to  edge.  Then  I 
Avas  put  to  filing  and  turning,  I  never  had  an  hour's 
illness  in  my  life,  except  perhaps  a  little  headache, 
I  believe  the  brass  casters  feel  bad  effects  from  their 
Avork  Avhen  they  get  about  40. 


Messes.  Lea's  Brass  Foundry,  Poole  Street. 


59,  Mr.  John  Lea,jnn. — We  have  no  boys  under 
13  and  no  girls  under  18  employed  in  our  Avorks,  A 
few  boys  Avork  for  the  casters,  but  they  would  pro- 
bably be  all  over  13.  Our  men  never  begin  to  Avork 
l)efore  8  o'clock  now.  In  the  summer  they  begin  at 
7.  They  give  over  at  7^  ;  on  Saturdays  at  2,  The 
lads  often  have  both  breakfast  and  tea  during  Avork- 
ing  hours,  besides  their  hour  for  dinner.  None  of 
the  Avork  in  Ijrass  foundries  is  considered  unhealthy 
except  the  casting.  The  fumes  from  the  molten  brass 
are  unhealthy,  and  the  casters  get  so  much  money 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  drink  a  great  deal.  Asthma 
is  common  among  casters  after  they  are  about  21 
years  old. 

60.  Thomas  Burton,  iron-founder, — We  do  not  con- 
sider iron-founding  unhealthy.  We  use  small  sand, 
just  as  the  brass  founders  do.    Perhaps  our  work 


leads  us  to  drink  a  good  deal,  I  do  not  find  it  spoils 
my  appetite,  I  generally  have  a  lad  to  help  me.  I 
should  have  one  about  14  years  old.  A  hoy  of  8  or 
9  Avould  not  be  strong  enough  to  lift  the  moulds.  I 
should  give  any  boy  3s,  to  5s.,  according  to  Avliat  he 
could  do. 

61.  John  Smith,  assistant  to  brass  caster. — I  was 
14  last  Clement's  night.  I  have  Avorked  about  three 
years.  I  went  to  school  before  I  came  to  Avork,  I 
can't  read.  I  come  at  8.  I  go  away  at  7i.  I  get  3s.  6d. 
1  riddle  sand  and  help  the  caster, 

62,  Robert  Brookes,  brass  caster, — This  work  is 
unhealthy.  The  Avhite  poAvder  Avhicli  arises  from  the 
combustion  of  the  spelter  flies  about  the  shop  and 
gets  into  our  lungs,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it,  I  have  been  21  years  at  it.  I  knoAV  of 
men  who  have  died  of  it.    One  died  at  27  years  of 
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age  ;  he  was  not  a  heavy  drinker.  I  remember  one 
man  of  70  years  old,  who  had  been  a  brass  caster  all 
his  life.  I  know  of  several  who  have  died  at  35  years 
of  age.  Few  live  beyond  40.  I  began  Avhen  I  was 
10.    I  never  felt  any  bad  eft'ects  until  lately. 

63.  Joseph  Jones,  key  maker. — 1  began  as  an  ap- 
prentice at  about  15  years  of  age.  I  am  now  about 
31.  Boys  are  no  use  at  key  making  until  they  are 
15.    Our  trade  is  quite  healthy. 

64.  William  Stuart,  locksmith. — I  began  when  I 
was  12  years  old  as  an  apprentice.  Boys  sometimes 
begin  at  10,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  put  to  it  now 
so  young  as  they  used  to  be.  The  public  schools,  I 
think,  are  the  reason  why  they  do  not  begin  to  work 
so  young.    Our  work  is  unhealthy  from  the  brass 

Messes.  Fell  and  Co.'s  Brass 

65.  Thomas  Whitmore,  assistant  to  caster. — I  am 
going  12.  I  have  worked  three  months  here.  I  worked 
at  Fellows'  before  I  came  here.  My  father  is  a  brass- 
founder.  I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all 
younger  than  me.  Mother  does  not  work.  I  have  been 
to  school.  (Can  read  a  little.)  I  come  at  7.  I  go 
away  at  7.   I  stop  to  8  sometimes.    I  get  2s.  a-week. 

66.  Frederick  Twiss,  assistant  to  finisher. — I  am  1 1 


filings,  but  not  very.    The  copper  in  the  brass  turns   w^i^^rm  - 
the  hair  green.    I  have  known  men  work  at  lock-  District, 
making  to  80  years  of  age.    I  know  several  lock-  , 
smiths  60  years  old.    Many  locksmiths  are  out-  Mr.F.D.Longe. 

workers.    They  work  at  home  in  their  back  rooms.   

They  make  cabinet  locks.  They  sometimes  have  a. 
apprentices.  They  sell  their  locks  to  the  master 
manufacturers  or  factors.  I  dare  say  there  are  100 
of  these  outworkers.  There  are  as  many  outworkers 
as  men  wlio  work  in  the  manufactories.  Boys  .ire 
not  essential  to  locksmiths,  but  they  are  employed  to 
help  them  in  making  small  common  locksj  so  that  the 
men  can  earn  more  wages  with  them  than  they  could 
without  them. 


Foundry,  St.  James's  Square. 

this  month.  I  file  castings.  I  get  2s.  6d.  a-week. 
I  have  worked  nearly  three  years.  When  I  first  went 
to  work  I  worked  at  the  rope  walks.  My  father  is  a 
brass  finisher ;  he  works  here.  I  have  three  sisters 
and  two  brothers  at  home.  One  sister  is  18  ;  she 
works  at  a  japanner's.  One  brother  works  here.  The 
other  three  are  at  home  and  do  not  work.  (This 
boy's  father  was  earning  28.9.  per  week). 


Messrs.  Eussell  and  Co.'s  Crown  Tube  Works,  Wednesbury. 


67.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  cashier. — We  employ  about 
400  hands  altogether,  and  of  these  one-third  are  boys 
under  16  years  of  age,  a  few  of  these  would  be  under 
13,  but  the  work  in  which  the  boys  are  engaged  re- 
quires strength,  and  it  would  not  be  to  our  advantage 
to  employ  very  little  boys.  Our  hours  are  from 
6  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
an  hour  for  dinner.  We  occasionally  have  overtime  ; 
generally  a  quarter  day,  i.e.  to  8  o'clock  ;  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  we  have  a  half-day  overtime,  to 
10  o'clock.  Our  regular  hours  are  10^  each  day 
except  Saturday,  when  the  men  break  oft'  at  1  o'clock. 
Some  overtime  is  always  going  on.  Overtime  is  not 
profitable  ;  we  have  to  pay  20  per  cent,  higher  wages 
for  it,  and  we  get  no  corresponding  profit  on  the  work 
done.  An  absolute  restriction  of  the  hours  of  v^'ork 
would  not  so  much  affect  our  own  interests,  as  those 
for  whom  we  manufacture.  For  instance  we  often 
have  orders  to  supply  new  tubes  to  boilers  ;  these 
tubes  must  be  of  particular  dimensions,  such  as  we 
could  not  keep  ready  in  stock.  They  are  required  to  be 
supplied  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  often  have 
government  orders  for  such  things.  At  present  we 
meet  these  requirements  of  our  customers  by  resort- 
ing to  overtime  ;  if  we  were  prevented  working  be- 
yond 6,  our  customers  would  have  to  wait.  As 
regards  the  education  of  the  boys  employed,  we  are 
now  building  a  school.  We  shall  have  the  boys 
taught  the  simple  rudiments  of  education,  but  we 
shall  not  encourage  any  education  which  would  tend 
to  give  them  a  dislike  to  hard  work.  The  boys  in 
our  works  are  hired  by  the  men.  The  work  is  divided 
into  different  departments.  Each  department  is  ma- 
naged by  a  head  man,  who  contracts  with  us  to  do 
the  work,  and  then  hires  his  own  men  and  boys  to  do 
it.  All  these  hands  are  hired  on  the  piece-work 
system.    We  employ  day-wage  men  besides. 

68.  Joh}i  Cuxson,  manager  rf  the  screwing  depart- 
ment.— I  hire  the  boys  who  are  employed  in  this 
department.  I  should  like  to  have  no  boys  under  13 
if  I  could  get  enough  above  that  age.  We  have  some 
under  13.  I  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  boys 
between  14  and  17  years  of  age.  We  can  get  plenty 
of  boys  under  13,  between  9  and  13,  but  Ave  don't 
want  them.  The  boys  under  13  only  carry  the  tubes, 
wipe  them,  &c.  We  never  put  little  1'oys  to  the 
screws.  We  could  get  a  double  number  of  boys 
under  13,  but  I  would  rather  have  none  at  all. 


69.  John  Ward. — I  was  13  on  the  17th  of  last  May. 
I  have  worked  about  three  years.  I  was  three  or  four 
years  at  school  before  I  began  to  work.  (Knows  his 
letters,  but  cannot  read.)  I  wheel  coals.  I  come  at 
5^,  and  begin  to  work  at  6.  I  give  over  at  6  gene- 
rally. We  are  now  working  half  days  overtime.  I 
have  worked  the  last  three  days  overtime.  I  work  once 
a  week  to  10.    I  get  6d.  extra  when  I  Avork  to  10. 

70.  JEdtvard  Hardiman. — I  am  7  years  old.  I  clean 
tongs.  I  get  2s.  a  week.  I  can't  read.  I  have  been 
to  school.  I  have  no  fathc)-.  My  fiither  Avas  killed 
three  years  ago.  I  have  tAvo  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
One  brother  Avorks  here  ;  one  sister  is  in  service.  I 
come  at  6.  I  did  not  go  away  till  9  last  night.  I 
Avas  not  tired  Avhen  I  got  home. 

71.  Thomas  Evans. — I  Avas  13  tAvo  days  after  last 
pancake-day.  I  have  Avorked  here  two  years.  I  Avent 
to  Sunday  school.  I  can't  read.  I  come  at  6,  and  go 
away  at  6.  Sometimes  I  don't  go  till  8^.  I  Avork 
piece-work.  I  earn  55.  a  Aveek  Avithout  overtime.  I 
haA'e  worked  to  10^.  I  have  not  often  worked  so 
late  as  that.    1  have  earned  6s.  iu  the  week. 

72.  Abraham  Uritton. — I  am  16  next  June.  I  have 
Avorked  here  four  years.  I  blowed  belloAvs  for  six 
months  before  that  at  Archer's  scrcAv  bolt  factory. 
BloAving  bellows  Avas  not  hard  work,  I  carry  pipes. 
It  is  hard  AA'ork.  I  generally  giA^e  over  at  6.  I 
seldom  Avork  OA'ertime.  When  I  go  home  I  have  tea, 
and  then  Ave  play.  I  generally  go  to  bed  at  9-^  or  10. 
I  come  at  a  quarter  to  6  in  the  morning. 

73.  George  Hardy. — I  am  going  12.  I  have 
worked  three  years.  I  used  to  run  errands  before  that, 
I  get  5s.  a  AA'^eek.  I  haA'e  three  sisters  and  two  brothers 
at  home.    I  Avas  two  years  at  school.    I  can't  read. 

74.  Frederick  Moseley. — I  am  going  13.  I  have 
Avorked  here  four  years.  I  was  five  years. at  school 
before  I  came.  I  Avas  in  the  first  class  in  Walsall 
Bridge  school.  I  used  to  read  Avell.  I  read  the  Bible 
and  little  books.  I  cannot  read  noAv.  I  had  a  good  many 
little  books  but  I  liaA-e  lost  them  all.  Mother  can 
read.  I  ncA-er  read  after  I  left  school.  I  can  Avrite 
noAV.    (Writes  his  name  pretty  Avell.) 

[N.B. — I  questioned  31  boys  as  to  their 
poAvers  of  reading,  and  found  that  sevon 
could  read,  24  could  not.  Many  of  the 
latter  said  they  vised  to  read  pretty  Avell  at 
school.] 


Messrs.  Eussell  and  Co.'s  Old  Tube  Works,  Church  Hill,  Wednesbury. 


75.  Mr.  y.  i/«?Y/y,  manager. — I  myself  hire  all  the 
boys  Avho  are  employed  in  these  Avorks.  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  take  any  boys  under  12.  If  there  arc 
any  exceptions  to  this  rule  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
sons  of  widoAvs  or  distressed  parents,  Avhom  I  take  at 

3.  D 


an  earlier  age.  Boys  under  12  do  not  suit  us.  We 
want  strength  and  height.  I  should  like  to  hav'>  all 
(he  boys  able  to  read  and  Avrite  before  they  come.  I 
should  give  a  preference  to  boys  who  can  read  and 
Avrite  over  others  Avho  cannot,  where  their  parents 
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are  equally  able  ,to  give  them  education.  If  I  was 
compelled  to  employ  boys  under  13  for  only  six  hours 
a  day,  I  should  have  none,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  thing  for  their  parents.  Formerly  the  work  in 
this  establishment  was  done  on  the  contract  and  piece- 
work system.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  men 
employed  lots  of  small  boys.  I  observed  that  the 
men  who  contracted  for  the  work  did  nothing,  while 
their  men  and  the  boys  did  the  work  for  them,  so  I 
changed  the  system.  The  lowest  wages  I  pay  any  of 
the  boys  is  8d.  per  day.  The  principal  difficulty  I 
see  about  preventing  children  being  employed  at  an 
early  age  arises  from  the  necessities  or  requirements 
of  their  parents.  Many  colliers,  for  instance,  are  not 
earning  more  than  2s.  9d.  per  day  ;  others  earn  3s. 
or  3s.  4c?.  They  are  prevented  from  working  as  many 
hours  in  the  week  as  they  could  wish,  because  their 
employers  do  not  want  so  much  coal  drawn.  If  these 
men  have  five  or  six  children  they  must  be  in  difficulties, 
and  they  want  the  earnings  of  the  older  children  to 


help  them  in  maintaining  the  younger.  That  is  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  state  of  things  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  district.  All  trades  are  liable  to  slack 
times,  and  during  these  times  the  earnings  of  the 
children  are  wanted  by  the  parents.  Our  hours  of 
work  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals.  Our  day's  work  is  10  hours,  with  half  an 
hour  extra  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  We  break  otF at 
2  o'clock  on  Saturday.  We  have  overtime  occa- 
sionally. Generally  some  of  the  men  in  the  fitting 
shops  are  working  one  day  overtime  in  the  week.  A 
few  of  the  boys  would  also  be  generally  working  a  day 
overiime.  In  some  weeks  they  work  two  or  three 
days  overtime. 


[N.B. — I  questioned  15  boys  as  to  their  read- 
ing, and  found  that  seven  could  read  and 
eight  could  not.] 


Messrs.  H.  Loveridge  and  Co.,  Tin  Plate  Workers  and  Japanners,  Wolverhampton. 


76.  Mr.  G.  Hodgkinson. — The  boys  employed  in 
our  works  are  nearly  all  apprentices.  They  are 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14  or  15.  They  generally 
come  a  year  or  more  before  they  are  apprenticed. 
We  have  mechanics'  institutes  belonging  exclusively 
to  our  works,  one  for  the  men,  and  another  for  the 
women  and  girls, 

77.  Samuel  Stephenson,  apprentice,  tinplate  worker. 
— I  was  15  last  August.  I  have  been  apprenticed 
about  six  months.  I  first  came  about  four  years  ago. 
When  I  first  came  I  worked  in  the  warehouse.  (Can 
read  and  write.)  I  never  went  to  a  day-school,  but  I 
go  to  night-school  and  Sunday  school  now.  There 
are  about  18  boys  in  the  night-school  which  I  attend. 
They  all  work  in  the  daytime.  We  pay  8c?.  a  week. 
I  come  to  work  at  8  all  the  year  round,  and  leave 
at  7.  I  never  stop  after  7.  I  have  an  hour  for 
dinner.    I  always  go  home. 

78.  Ann  Oldport,  japanner. — I  have  worked  at 
japanning  20  years.  I  have  never  felt  any  evil 
effects.  We  never  consider  it  unhealthy  work.  It 
is  rather  hot  in  summer,  but  the  heat  of  the  stoves  is 
comfortable  in  winter.  I  think  it  is  always  best  to 
get  girls  to  work  as  young  as  possible  ;  they  learn 
their  work  so  much  better  ;  but  masters  will  not  have 
them  very  young,  except  when  they  are  working  for 
their  parents. 

Frederick  Walton  and  Co.,  Tin  and  Japan 

82.  Mr.  Frederick  Walton. — In  our  manufactory 
children  are  of  no  use.  Boys  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  are  employed.  Most  of  the  boys  are  em- 
ployed by  myself  in  making  small  articles,  such  as 
extinguishers,  coffise-pots,  &c.  Some  of  them  are 
employed  by  the  men  to  help  them.  We  employ  so 
few  under  13,  that  no  law  aftecting  children  under 
that  age  would  touch  us.  Young  women  are  employed 
in  polishing  japan  ware.  All  work  people  are  employed 


79.  Fanny  Totty. — I  am  15  next  April.  I  have 
been  here  6  or  7  months.  My  work  is  to  carry  things 
from  one  room  to  another.  (Can  read  and  write.)  I 
was  four  years  at  school  before  I  came  to  work.  I  come 
at  8.  I  go  away  at  7  in  the  evening.  I  have  my 
tea  here,  and  I  go  up  to  the  institute.  I  am  learning 
reading  and  writing  there.  On  Tuesday  night  I 
learn  sewing.  There  were  14  girls  there  last  night. 
I  get  2s.  Gd.  a  week. 

80.  Elizabeth  Cotterill.  —  Girls  begin  to  learn 
polishing  about  14.  I  have  worked  at  polishing  for 
40  years.  It  is  quite  healthy  work.  The  hands  are 
blistered  at  first  ;  but  they  soon  get  hard.  Neither 
men  nor  boys  are  employed  at  this  work;  their  hands 
would  be  too  rough.  Some  girls  are  apprenticed  to 
this  work.  They  are  paid  day  wages  during  their 
apprenticeship.  Jonrneywomeu  work  by  the  piece. 
We  can  make  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  week. 

81.  Charles  Russley. — I  am  going  15.  I  have  been 
two^ears  at  work.  I  work  in  the  tinning  shop.  I  get 
3s.  6c?.  a  week.  I  come  at  8  ;  I  go  away  at  7.  (Reads 
a  little.)  I  went  to  a  day-school  for  two  years  ;  but  I 
have  forgotten  all  my  reading.  I  go  to  night-school 
about  four  nights  a  week,  from  8  to  9^.  Six  times 
seven  are  42.  There  are  six  fives  in  30.  There  are 
100s.  in  5Z. 


Manufacturers,  Old  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 

on  the  piece-work  system.  They  begin  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  work  to  7  p.m.  The  gas  is  put  out 
at  that  hour.  On  Saturday  they  do  not  work  after 
2  P.M.  When  I  first  took  the  business  the  hours  of 
work  were  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  I  gave  up  that 
system  because  I  knew  it  was  impossible  for  men  to 
work  well  all  that  time.  I  have  since  found  that  I 
can  get  much  more  woi-k  by  short  hours  than  I  ever 
could  by  long  hours. 


Mr.  J.  Rowley,  Japanner  and  Tin  Plate  Worker,  Mount  Pleasant,  Bilston. 


83.  Mr.  James  Rowley.  —  I  begau  to  work  myself 
at  6  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that 
children  should  begin  to  work  as  young  as  that,  but  I 
think  that  they  may  Avell  begin  at  9  years  of  age  at 
light  woi'k,  such  as  that  which  they  do  in  my  works. 
I  have  had  several  little  children  applying  for  work 
this  morning.  Their  parents  are  very  poor  and  want 
their  wage  ;  partly  owing  to  the  badness  of  trade,  and 
partly  to  their  own  extravagance.  Our  trade  is 
very  healthy.  Both  the  spirits  of  tar  and  the  tur- 
pentine are  very  wholesome.    We  have  a  sick-club 


on  our  works.  The  men  pay  2c?.,  boys  and  women 
Ic/.,  and  children  \d.  per  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  they  always  get 
back  about  two-thirds  of  their  payment.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  bad  thing  to  keep  children  away  from  work 
very  long.  In  tJje  Unions  they  are  kept  too  long 
without  learning  any  trade.  Only  the  other  day  a 
boy  of  16  came  to  me  at  the  Union,  and  wanted  me 
to  get  him  a  situation.  He  had  learnt  no  trade  and 
could  do  nothing. 


At  Mr.  T.  Jones',  Japanner  and  Tin  Plate  Worker,  Cambridge  Street,  Bilston. 

do,  and  I  can  gp  when  I  have  done  it.  I  sometimes 
come  before  8,  when  it  is  my  turn  to  sweep  the  shop. 
I  then  come  about  half  past  7,  I  go  home  at  1  o'clock 
for  dinner  and  come  back  at  2.  I  get  my  breakfast 
and  tea  at  home.  I  get  3s.  a  week,  I  have  never 
worked  after  7.    I  was  six  years  at  school  before  I 


Polishing  Room. 

84.  Margaret  Davis. — I  am  16  next  birthday.  I 
have  worked  two  years  at  polishing.  I  come  at  8  in 
the  morning.  I  leave  off  sometimes  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.    Sometimes  I  stay  till  7.    I  have  a  stint  to 
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came  to  work.  (Can  read.)  I  read  at  home  some- 
times.   I  learnt  to  sew  at  school. 

Sizing  Shop. 

85.  Henry  Doman.  —  I  am  going  12.  I  have 
worked  a  little  more  than  a  year  at  sizing.  I  come  at 
8  in  the  morning,  and  go  away  at  7  at  night.  I  never 
stop  after  7.  I  can't  read.  I  have  been  to  school 
many  a  time.  Father  is  a  brass-caster.  I  have 
three  sisters  at  home.  They  are  younger  than  me.  I 
get  Is.  Q>d.  a  week. 

87.  Mr.  Thos,  Farmer,  Japanner  and  Tin 
The  hours  in  our  trade  are  generally  very  light. 
Sometimes,  in  case  of  a  pressing  order,  some  of 
the  workpeople  will  work  to  9  or  10,  but  that  is  only 
for  one  night  at  a  time.  The  children  can  all  go  to 
night-school  after  their  work.  I  always  encourage 
this  as  much  as  possible.  I  think  there  would  be 
some  difiiculty  in  getting  the  double  number  of 
children  required  by  the  half-time  system,  and  if  we 
did  get  them  it  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  up 


Stove  Room. 

86.  Ann  Ho'wley. — I  am  going  13.  I  have  worked 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  went  to  the  Colliery 
School  for  about  12  months.  I  always  work  in  this 
room.  We  call  it  the  stove  room.  I  never  feel  ill  after 
my  work.  1  come  at  8  and  leave  off  at  7.  I  some- 
times stop  till  9,  but  not  once  in  a  week.  My  work  is 
oil  varnishing.  I  get  2s.  a  week.  I^iave  four  brothers 
and  three  sisters  ;  two  of  my  brothers  and  two  of  my 
sisters  work.  I  have  no  father.  Mother  does  not 
work.    (Can  read.) 

Plate  Worker,  Oxford  Street,  Bilston. 
a  much  larger  number  of  persons  to  the  trade  than 
there  would  be  employment  for  in  the  trade  after- 
wards. It  would  cause  much  competition  and  lead  to 
reduction  in  wages  in  that  branch  to  which  the 
double  number  of  children  had  been  brought  up. 
All  the  children  in  my  works  are  learning  the  trade, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  become  regular 
workers  afterwai'ds  in  my  works. 


At  Mr.  J.  Dean's,  Japanner  and  Galvanizer,  Temple  Street,  Bilston. 


88.  Mr.  J.  Dean. — I  should  not  object  if  the 
employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  was 
prohibited  in  the  whole  trade.  The  young  children 
.are  employed  in  decorating  cheap  trays  ;  trays  which 
are  sold  for  a  penny  or  even  a  halfpenny  apiece.  They 
earn  from  1  s.  6d.  to  3s.  at  this  work.  Children  who 
did  not  begin  till  they  were  13  could  not  earn  more 
than  this  for  some  time. 

Galvanizing  Shop. 

89.  Patsy  Hennessy. — I  have  turned  11.  I  have 
worked  two  years,  I  think.  I  went  to  Catholic  school 
before  I  came  to  work.  I  go  on  Sundays  now.  I  am 
in  the  first  class.  I  am  reading  the  fifth  book.  I  get 
2s.  a  week.  I  come  at  7,  sometimes  at  6.  I  clean  up 
the  shop  and  light  the  fire.  I  always  go  away  at  7  at 
night.    I  have  half  an  hour  at  9  for  breakfast,  and 


at  1  o'clock  for  dinner.  I  never  stop  more  than  half 
an  hour  for  dinner.  I  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters 
nor  father.  Mother  goes  out  washing.  I  never  have 
stayed  away  from  work  for  illness. 

Stamping  Shop. 
90.  Charles  Heseltine. — I  am  going  16.  I  have 
worked  four  years.  I  stamp  convex  and  oval  trays. 
I  get  5s.  a  week.  I  come  at  6.  I  go  away  at  7  at 
night.  I  never  stop  after  7.  I  have  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  for  dinner.  I  can't  read.  I  go  to 
school  on  Sundays  sometimes.  I  have  crushed  my 
fingers  in  the  stamp.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
only  known  of  one  other  case  where  a  boy  got  his 
fingers  crushed.  One  boy  got  his  arm  broken  the  other 
day  by  the  windlass.  The  catch  is  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  it. 


Messrs.  Danks,  and  Walker  and  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Cut  Nails,  Shoe  Tips, 
Washers,  &c.,  Stafford  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


91.  Mr.  B.  Walker. — The  young  persons  engaged 
in  our  nail  manufactory  are  employed  by  the  men. 
One  man  has  about  four  to  six  machines,  and  he  finds 
the  feeders.  We  pay  him  piece-work,  and  he  pays  the 
feeders  day  wages.  They  get  from  5  to  7  shillings  a 
week.  Sometimes  the  feeders  work  by  the  piece. 
Our  hours  of  work  are  from  6  to  6,  with  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast  at  8  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  We 
hardly  ever  work  after  6.  We  perhaps  have  worked 
to  8  for  two  months  during  the  last  six  years  to  get  up 
some  shipping  orders.  On  Saturdays  we  close  at  4. 
We  have  accidents  sometimes  from  the  machinery, 
but  very  few.  We  have  had  two  instances  where  the 
feeders  have  had  their  fingers  crushed.  The  youngest 
boys  are  employed  by  the  men  who  make  the  shoe 
tips.  We  employ  two  men,  father  and  son,  and  they 
employ  about  seven  boys  to  help  them. 

92.  Abraham  Williams,  nail  cutter. — I  am  going 
14.  I  have  worked  six  years.  When  I  first  came  I 
used  to  blow  bellows  for  my  brother.  I  used  to  go  to 
school  at  the  old  Church  sch  'ol.    (Cannot  read),  I 


go  away  every  night  at  6.  I  go  to  night-school  at  7^  to 
9^.  I  have  gone  every  night  for  the  last  three  months. 
We  begin  work  at  6  in  the  morning.  The  feeders 
very  seldom  get  their  fingers  hurt  now  ;  they  are  used 
to  the  work.  I  never  saw  one,  either  woman  or  boy, 
caught  by  the  bands  which  work  the  machines. 

93.  Richard  Butler,  shoe  ti})  maker.  I  and  my  son 
employ  seven  boys.  The  youngest  boy  is  12  years  old. 
Boys  would  be  no  use  before  that.  Some  of  these 
boys  do  the  same  work  that  we  do.  Some  are  "under- 
hands."  What  we  call  "  wormers."  They  bevil,  i.e. 
they  flatten  the  tips  after  they  have  been  turned  by  us. 
We  pay  them  weekly  wages  of  2s.  Qd.  to  9s.  or  10s. 

94.  Joh7i  Edwards. — I  am  going  15.  I  have  worked 
about  five  years.  I  can't  read.  I  have  been  to  school. 
I  don't  go  now.  I  go  home  at  6.  I  come  at  6  in  the 
morning.  (Does  not  know  what  county  this  town  is  in, 
nor  how  much  six  times  seven  are  ;  never  learnt  arith- 
metic.) I  turn  tips.  I  never  stay  away  from  work, 
except  when  I  am  bad.  I  do  not  think  I  have  staid 
away  six  times  since  I  have  been  here.  (Looks  healthy). 


Mr.  John  Neves'  Nail  and  Tip  Manufactory,  Horsely  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 


95.  Ellen  Morrell,  feeder. — I  am  15  next  June.  I 
have  been  at  work  nearly  six  months.  I  come  at  6.  I 
go  away  at  6  at  night.  I  have  half  an  houi'  for  breakfast 
at  9,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  I  always  go  away 
to  breakfast  and  dinner.  (Can  read  well).  I  learnt  at 
St.  Matthew's  school  before  I  came  to  Avork.  I  work 
piece-work.  I  earned  3s.  Qd.  last  week.  When  I  work 
overtime  I  can  earn  5s.  I  never  worked  here  after  6. 
I  never  hurt  my  fingers  with  the  machine  or  the  iron. 


96.  Harriet  Evans,  feeder. — I  shall  be  13  next 
Sunday  week.  I  have  worked  12  months.  I  feed  a 
nail  machine.  I  come  at  6  and  go  away  at  6.  I  never 
stop  after.  The  machinery  always  stops  for  breakfast 
and  dinner.  All  of  us  go  home  to  dinner.  I  am  not 
very  tired  when  I  get  home  at  night.  I  never  have 
hurt  my  fingers.  I  can  earn  from  4s.  Cd.  to  4s.  \0d. 
I  earned  4s.  2d.  last  week.  I  can't  read.  I  go  to 
Sunday  school  now.    I  never  went  to  a  day-school. 


Messrs.  Meanly  and  Lea's  Washer  Manufactory,  Raglan  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


97.  Mr.  J.  Meanly. — We  very  rarely  have  acci- 
dents of  any  kind.  Sometimes  the  girls  who  "hole" 
the  washers  get  bitw  of  their  fingers  pinched  ofl^,  but  I 
have  not  known  more  than  three  or  four  cases  of  that 

3.  D 


sort  during  the  last  six  years.  It  is  only  the  older  girls 
who  hurt  themselves  ;  they  get  careless,  and  look  about 
while  they  are  working.  I  never  knew  of  a  girl  being 
disabled  by  an  accident  of  this  kind.    The  youngest 


Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 
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Mr.F.D.Lonffe. 


Trades  in  the  children  are  employed  to  string  the  washers  and  carry- 
scraps.  All  the  punches  are  worked  by  girls.  Our 
regular  hours  are  from  7  to  7.  We  are  now  workiua; 
only  from  8  to  5.  The  hand  pressers  work  piece- 
work. Tlie  feeders  are  paid  day  wages.  We  never 
have  any  overtime. 

98.  Ellen  Stevens.— -1  am  going  9.  I  think  I  have 
been  here  over  a  year.  I  pick  up  scraps  and  string 
washers.  Sometimes  I  feed  ;  but  there  is  no  machine 
for  me  now.  I  have  1*.  2d.  for  4  days,  and  Is.  9c?.  for 
six  days.  I  stand  when  I  "  feed."  I  have  worked  at 
the  machine  all  day.  I  began  at  8,  and  gave  up  at  o. 
I  went  away  at  1  for  dinner,  and  came  back  at  2.  I 
like  stringing  l)Ctter  than  feeding,  l)ccause  feeding  is 
dangerous.  I  work  for  Mr.  Cresswell.  He  pays  my 
eldest  sister  for  us  three.  My  father  is  a  collier.  I  have 
two  sisters  here,  and  two  little  brothers  at  home.  I  can't 


read.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  I  have  better  clothes. 
(Was  very  ragged.)  I  am  tired  when  I  "  feed."  I 
like  to  come  to  work  better  than  stop  at  home. 

99.  Mart/  Ann  Ilatehj. — I  am  going  11.  I  have 
not  been  here  a  year  yet.  I  get  Is.  a  week.  I  carry 
scrap.  When  I  "  feed  "  I  get  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  We  are 
paid  by  the  week.  I  come  at  8  ;  I  go  away  at  5.  I 
have  "fed"  from  7  to  7.  I  generally  sit  Avhen  I 
"  feed."  I  do  not  go  away  to  dinner  ;  I  bring  my 
dinner  with  me.  The  machine  stops  at  1  and  begins 
at  2.  We  have  breakfast  before  Ave  come  now.  When 
we  Avork  from  7  to  7  the  machines  stoj)  at  9  till  9J. 
I  can't  read.  I  go  to  school  on  Sunday.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  tliree  sisters.  One  of  my  brothers  Avorks 
at  Clarke's.  He  gets  4s.  a  AA'eck.  The  others  are 
younger  than  me. 


TiTE  Crown  Nail  Company,  Union  Mill  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


100.  3Ir.  TV.  Elkington,  manager. — Our  machi- 
nery is  put  in  motion  at  6,  stopped  at  8^,  put  in  mo- 
tion again  at  9,  stopped  at  1,  put  in  motion  again  at 
2,  and  stopped  at  6.  We  have  only  had  overtime 
once  during  the  last  two  years.  Three-quarters  of  the 
feeders  are  girls  and  young  women.    They  are  liired 


and  paid  by  the  fitter.  We  have  ncA'cr  had  any  acci- 
dent from  the  machinery  ;  but  a  girl  at  one  time,  and 
a  boy  at  another,  Avere  nearly  pulled  into  the  machine 
by  the  band.  We  never  had  any  case  of  the  fly- 
Avheels  catching  any  of  the  feeders.  The  shafts  are 
all  out  of  reach.    The  large  fly-Avheel  is  guarded. 


Mr.  J.  Steward's  Washer  Manufactory,  Union  Mill  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


101.  Mr.  James  Steward. — We  had  one  fatal  acci- 
dent about  tAVO  years  ago.  It  Avas  caused  by  the  girl 
attempting  to  fix  the  band  on  the  shaft  jiuUey.  The 
shaft  is  underneath  the  floor  of  the  shop.  She  was 
kneeling  over  the  band  Avith  the  band  touching  her 
dress  ;  as  soon  as  she  had  put  the  baud  on  the  pulley 
it  caught  her  dress,  and  she  Avas  pulled  down  and 
killed.  The  girls  are  always  forbidden  to  touch  the 
shaft.  There  is  a  man  employed  on  purpose  to  keep 
the  machinery  in  order.  After  the  inquest,  Ave  had 
boxes  made  to  guard  tlie  bands.  The  Avages  of  the 
girls  vary  from  2s.  Gd.  to  6s.  We  cannot  work  the 
machines  very  fast,  or  the  girls  Avould  spoil  their 


work.  The  girls  sit  Avhile  they  "feed"  the  machine. 
The  girls  Avho  work  the  hand  "  holing "  machines 
stand.    We  could  not  get  boys  for  this  Avork. 

102.  Henry  Moore,  washer  maker. — There  are  three 
men  and  about  12  girls  employed  in  this  manufactory. 
One  of  the  men  is  a  blacksmith.  The  girls  are  all 
between  14  and  18.  Sometimes  they  are  as  young  as 
11  or  12.  The  girls  can  earn  from  4s.  to  10s.  in  a 
Aveek.  We  work  from  6  to  6.  On  Saturdays  we 
leave  off  at  1.  We  have  had  one  bad  accident.  It  was 
about  four  years  ago.  The  bands  that  Avork  the  machine 
are  protected.  Sometimes  the  girls  get  their  fingers 
pinched  a  bit,  but  they  are  never  hurt  more  than  that. 


Messrs.  Horton's  Screw  Bolt  Manufactory,  Darlaston. 


103.  George  Norton,  manager. — Our  regular  hours 
are  from  6^  a.m.  to  6^  p.m.,  Avith  half-an-hour  for 
breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  machinery  is 
ahvays  stopped  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Some  of 
the  Avorkpeople  stop  for  tea,  but  the  machinery  is  not 
stopped.  We  have  about  loO  hands  altogether.  All 
the  men  and  Avomeu  work  piece-work,  but  about  12 
of  the  younger  girls  are  on  day  Avages.  The  two 
youngest  get  2s.  6rf.  per  week  ;  the  others  get  3s.  and 
4s.  When  Ave  have  a  great  deal  of  Avork  to  get  done 
they  Avork  over.  Our  regular  over-time  is  a  quarter 
of  day,  i.e.  2  hours  extra,  from  6^^  to  81.  We  never 
work  over-time  more  than  two  days  in  the  week.  On 
Monday  the  girls  generally  want  to  get  aAvay  early, 
and  Ave  stop  the  machinery  at  4^  or  5.  We  let 
them  Avork  later  on  other  days  to  make  it  up.  We 
have  only  had  two  accidents  during  the  four  years  I 
have  been  here.  In  one  case  which  occurred  about  six 
months  back,  a  girl  had  her  arm  broken.  She  Avas 
not  attending  to  the  machine,  but  let  it  tliroAV  the 
bolt  cut  before  she  stopped  it,  as  she  ought  to  haA^e 


done,  and  the  bolt  hit  her  on  the  arm.  Another  girl 
had  her  wrist  put  out  in  the  same  way.  Screw  bolts 
are  made  in  a  great  many  small  shops  in  Darlaston, 
by  screwing  engines  worked  by  hand.  There  are 
about  50  of  these  small  shops.  In  many  cases  a  man 
forges  the  bolts  and  his  wife  and  children  screw 
them.  It  is  very  hard  Avork,  but  the  girls  get  higher 
wages.  We  only  require  two  girls  to  every  six  men. 
When  the  Avork  is  done  by  hand  eight  girls  are  Avanted 
to  every  six  men. 

104.  Elizabeth  Lawrence. — I  am  going  11.  I  toss 
nuts.  I  have  worked  about  six  months.  I  work  from 
6-|  to  6^.  I  am  not  tired  Avhen  I  only  Avork  to  half- 
past  6.  I  go  home  and  nurse  the  baby.  I  sometimes 
AVork  over-time.  Mother  lets  me  have  the  money  I 
get  for  over-time.  I  put  it  in  a  box  and  keep  it.  I 
am  tired  Avhen  I  AA  ork  over-time.  I  have  been  to 
school.  I  can't  read.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one 
sister.  My  eldest  brother  is  going  13.  He  works. 
My  father  is  a  collier. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Cotterill's  Screw  Bolt  Works,  Butcroft,  Darlaston. 


105.  Mr.  F.  W.  Cotterill. — We  have  35  AA'omen 
and  girls,  and  26  boys  in  our  Avorks.  The  boys  are 
principally  bloAA^ers.  They  are  from  nine  years  of  age 
upAvards.  They  begin  at  6  and  Avork  to  6  in  the 
evening.  They  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
1  hour  for  dinner.  The  girls  Avork  at  the  screw 
machines.  During  the  last  fortnight  the  machines 
have  been  kept  AAwking  to  8  on  Friday.  The  women 
can  earn  as  much  as  9s.  a  Aveek.  The  loAvest  earn- 
ings the  girls  get  are  3s.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
girls  under  13.  If  the  Factory  Act  Avas  extended  to 
our  works  it  might  cause  us  aome  inconvenience,  but 
the  persons  avIio  Avould  suffer  most  Avould  be  the  poor 
girls  under  13,  Avho  can  earn  as  much  as  4s.  in  the 
week.    They  work  piece-work,  and  one  girl  can  earn 


twice  as  much  as  another  in  the  same  time.  The 
boys  employed  as  bloAvers  get  from  6d.  to  10c?.  a  day. 
The  work  in  the  screAV  manufactories  in  Darlaston 
goes  on  regularly,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the 
year.  We  generally  Avork  full  time.  A  restriction 
of  the  Avorking  hours  to  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
would  be  an  inconvenience  to  us  in  the  case  of  ship- 
ping orders.  As  it  is,  however,  Ave  cannot  get  our 
hands  to  A\^ork  much  on  Monday.  They  prefer  work- 
ing late  hours  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  It  is  only 
of  late  years  that  men  have  had  lads  to  blow.  They 
used  to  blow  for  themselves.  Noav  they  find  they 
can  earn  more  Avages  by  having  lads  to  help  them. 
The  earnings  of  men  vary.  Some  can  make  21. 
a  week,  others  only  make  15s. 
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Mr.  E.  Wilk's  Screw  Bolt  Works,  Darlaston. 


Forging  Shop. 

106.  Isaac  Phaloj,  blower. — I  am  going  9.  1'  have 
worked  about  two  weeks.  I  blow.  I  get  2s.  a-week. 
I  have  no  father  nor  mother.  I  have  a  brother.  He 
works  here.    Grandfather  takes  care  of  us. 

107.  William  Mai-loiv. — I  am  going  12.  I  have 
four  sisters  and  two  brothers.  Two  don't  work.  (Can 
read.)  I  come  at  6  and  go  away  at  7.  I  have  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  and  1  hour  for  dinner. 

108.  John  Mandcrs. — I  am  11.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  Father  is  out  of  work.  Mother  doesn't 
work.    I  get  35.  a-week.    I  can't  read. 

109.  Thomas  Forster. — I  am  going  12.  I  have 
worked  four  years.  I  have  three  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  One  sister  and  two  brothers  work.  Father 
works.  Mother  doesn't.  I  have  been  seven  years  at 
school  before  I  came  to  work.    (Can  read.) 


Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 


110.  William  Barritt.  —  I  am  going  11.  I've 

worked  three  years.    I  get  3s.  a-week.    There  are   

seven  of  us  at  home  besides  father  and  mother.  Father  Mr.P.D.Longe. 

is  a  navvy.    I  am  the  only  one  that  Avorks.  Mother  

doesn't.    I  can't  read.    I  never  went  to  school.  a. 

111.  James  Bestherson. — I  am  about  9.  I  have 
worked  nearly  two  years.  I  can't  read.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  three  sisters.    All  my  brothers  work. 


They  are  older  than  me. 
2s.  6(1.    Father  works. 


One  is  married.    I  get 


112.  John  Ilinnersley.  —  I  am  going  7.  I  am  7 
next  December.    I  work  for  my  father. 

[N.B. — The  father  of  this  boy  coukl  earn 
2Qs.  a  week  if  he  was  a  steady  man.] 


Messrs.  Carter's  Screw  Bolt  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridges,  &c.  Works,  Darlaston. 


113.  3Ir.  S.  Cartel'. —  We  have  only  had  two  acci- 
dents in  the  screw  shop  during  the  last  17  years. 
One  girl  had  her  arm  janmied  in  the  machinery,  and 
the  other  girl  had  the  end  of  one  of  her  fingers  cut 
off.  Neither  of  them  were  disabled.  We  always 
give  over  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday.  Our  girls  are  all 
paid  day  wages  ;  none  of  them  are  under  13.  Tlie 
lowest  gets  4*.,  and  the  highest  gets  8s.  The  regular 
hours  are  from  6  to  6,  but  they  do  not  keep  them. 


We  Avork  to  8  on  two  or  three  nights  in  each  week.  I 
should  not  have  any  objection  to  the  factory  regu- 
lations being  extended  to  the  screAV  trade.  The  girls' 
work  is  simple  ;  the  standing  so  many  hours  is  the 
only  labour.  The  boys  employed  by  the  rivetters  in 
the  yard  cannot  work  in  wet  weather,  and  as  we  are 
always  bound  by  our  contracts  under  time  penalties 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  absolute  regularity  of 
hours  in  that  work. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ford's  Screw  Woks,  Wednespield  Heath. 


Forging  Shop. 
114.  William  Smith. — I  am  14.    1  come  at  6  and 
go  away  at  6^.    I  used  to  work  in  the  pits.    I  left 
because  I  did  not  like  it.  I  have  had  the  rheumatics. 


I  come  at 
I  stopped 
I 

I  do  nothing 
boy,  does  not 


I  go  home 


Father  is  a  collier.  I  get  3s.  a-week.  I  go  home  for 
meals.  Have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  1  hour 
for  dinner.    I  leave  at  4  on  Saturdays. 

115.  Joseph  Gilbert. — I  am  going  13. 
6  and  go  at  6.    Sometimes  I  stop  later, 
to  9  last  night.    I  get  breakfast  at  9. 
have  dinner  at  1 .    I  blow  the  bellows, 
else.    I  get  4c?.  a-day.    (Very  little 
look  more  than  10  or  11.) 

116.  Sarah  Sharper,  screw  maker.  I  and  my  sister 
Margaret  make  screws.  She  is  about  12.  We  have 
no  father.  Mother  does  not  work.  We  have  no  other 
brothers  or  sisters.  We  work  piece-work.  I  get  5s. 
and  my  sister  gets  2s.  6d.  a-week  ;  spmetimes  less. 

At  Mr.  E.  Morris',  Screw 

120.  Mr.  E.  Morris. — I  have  never  heard  of  any 
case  of  ill-usage  of  an  apprentice  by  his  master  in  this 
town  for  a  long  time.  I  have  heard  it  stated  many  a 
time,  that  some  20  years  ago  they  used  to  be  worked 
very  hard,  and  punished  too,  but  that  state  of  things 
has  quite  passed  away.  Most  of  the  in-door  appren- 
tices of  the  little  locksmiths  come  from  unions  :  many 
from  Atherton  Union.  I  have  observed  men  with 
their  shoulders  distorted  and  their  legs  bent,  from 
having  been  kept  too  long  standing  and  working  at 
the  vice  when  they  were  growing.    But  these  men 


117.  William  Seymour. — I  am  14.  I  have  worked 
four  years.  I  worked  two  years  at  Clarke's  foundry. 
Father  is  a  pointsman  on  the  railroad.  He  has  three 
childi'en  at  home  besides  me.  I  always  go  home  for 
meals.    I  go  away  at  6J  at  night. 

118.  Henry  Davis.  —  I  am  10|  years  old.  I 
have  worked  about  one  year.  Father  is  a  collier.  He 
has  been  ill  about  six  months.  He  was  crushed  down 
the  pit.  There  are  three  other  children  besides  me 
at  home. 

119.  James  Doion. — I  am  13.  I  have  worked  about 
four  years.  Father  is  a  collier.  Father  has  been  ill 
about  two  years.  There  are  two  other  children  at 
home.  I  always  go  away  at  6^  ;  on  Saturday  at  4. 
I  could  manage  to  go  to  school  at  night.  I  am  tired 
sometimes,  but  not  always. 

[I  examined  10  boys,  and  foitnd  that  only 
two  could  read,  eight  could  not] 

Manufacturer,  Willenhall. 

were  all  over  40.  Boys  are  not  thus  overworked 
now.  The  persons  I  employ  in  my  manufactory  are 
nearly  all  women. 

[The  shop  in  which  the  women  and  girls 
worked  was  old,  and  accordingly  small 
and  very  dirty.  The  lathes  were  placed 
as  close  together  as  possible,  so  that  when 
all  were  worked  the  shop  would  be  densely 
crowded.] 


At  Messrs.  Chubb's  and  Co.'s,  Lock  Manufacturers,  Wolverhampton. 


121.  John  Hilton,  locksmith.— I  was  a  little  master 
locksmith  for  22  years.  The  "  little  masters "  find 
all  the  materials,  make  the  locks,  and  sell  them  to  the 
factors.  Some  have  shops,  and  some  work  in  their 
rooms.  They  could  make  their  locks  without  em- 
ploying children,  but  they  generally  have  one  or  two 
children  to  help  them  by  doing  the  rough  work. 
They  always  employ  their  own  children  if  they  have 
any.  Boys  would  be  of  little  use  to  them  until  they 
'    "  Now,  I  should 


say,  very  few  had  any  other  children  but  their  ov/n 
to  help  them.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
I  think  the  small  masters  are  becoming  fewer  every 
year.  We  nearly  all  work  in  large  shops  noAv.  There 
are  very  few  key  makers  ;  one  key  maker  would  supply 
16  locksmiths.  The  little  masters  generally  have  very 
irregular  hours.  They  lose  two  or  three  days  and 
then  work  all  night  to  make  it  up.  The  little  lock- 
smiths earn  from  l5s,  to  20s.  They  lose  much  time  in 
running  about  getting  materials  and  selling  their  locks. 


had  been  with  them  two  years  or  more 
At  Mb.  T.  Turner's  Lock  Manufactory,  Great  Buiok-kiln  Street,  Wolverhampton. 
Mr.  Thos.  Turner.— The  boys  in  my  shop  are     that  is  the  best  plan  both  for  the  boys  and  the  master 


122. 

most  of  them  bound  apprentices,  but  some  work  for 

the  men.    The  generjil  custom  is  to  bind.    I  think 
3.  D 


There  are  about  400  small  master  locksmiths.  They 
would  not  have  any  men,  but  one  or  two  boys.  These 
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Mr.F.D.Longe. 


a. 


boys  would  generally  be  their  own  children,  but  they 
often  have  another  person's  child  of  about  8  or  9. 
They  would  pay  him  about  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 

123.  Joseph  Devey,  manager. — I  have  been  here 
10  years,  There  are  about  13  boys  employed  here. 
The  majority  of  them  can  read  and  write.  There  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  education  in  Wolverhampton. 
I  teach  and  manage  the  boys.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
correcting  them.  We  once  had  a  boy  very  stupid 
and  impudent,  and  the  master  boxed  his  ears,  and  his 
mother  immediately  took  out  a  summons.  The  case 
was  dismissed.  The  boy  came  back  and  behaved 
worse  than  ever,  and  at  last  absconded.  In  the  last 
20  years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  apprentices.  I  was  apprenticed  myself 
to  a  little  master.  He  had  two  or  three  appi  entices. 
We  were  indoor  apprentices.  We  used  to  begin  work  at 
4  or  5  o'clock,  and  work  up  to  8,  9,  and  10  on  Thurs- 


day and  Friday.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  now. 
There  are  very  few  indoor  apprentices  now.  Boys 
are  too  independent,  masters  will  not  have  them. 
There  is  so  much  general  intelligence  now-a-days  that 
this  tyranny  is  at  an  end. 

124.  Edward  Lucas. — I  am  turned  14.  T  have 
worked  nearly  4  years.  I  get  4a-.  a  week.  I  am  not 
bound.  I  come  at  8  and  go  away  at  7.  I  have  dinner 
at  1.  I  have  ap  hour  for  dinner.  I  can  always  get 
2s.  Zd.  over  my  regular  week's  work  without  working 
beyond  6  o'clock.  We  sometimes  woi'k  overtime  to 
get  extra  wages.  Before  Christmas  I  worked  to 
9  o'clock.  I  got  4s.  \d.  extra  in  a  week.  (Cannot 
read.)  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  I  always  take 
my  wages  and  give  them  to  ray  parents. 


At 


[N.B.— Of  11  boys  in  the  shop,  nine  could 
read  and  two  could  not.] 

Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Tildesley's  Lock  and  Curry  Comb  Manufactory, 

AVlLLENHALL. 


125.  Mr.  James  Tildesley  We  manufacture  locks 

and  curry  combs.  The  children  who  work  in  our 
manufactory  are  all  employed  by  the  men.  They  are 
chietly  employed  in  running  errands  for  the  men  and 
doing  some  of  the  rough  work,  such  as  filing  the 
small  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  locks.  The  women 
and  young  persons  employed  by  ourselves  work  an 
hour  less  than  the  men.  The  children  who  work  for 
the  men  seldom  Avork  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  as 
they  can  do  in  that  time  as  much  filing  of  the  small 
parts  of  the  lock  as  would  serve  for  10  hours  work  of 
the  men.  I  have  never  had  any  apprentices.  I  would 
not  have  the  trouble  of  indoor  apprentices.  I  prefer 
letting  the  men  employ  their  own  boys.  One  of  my 
workmen  has  an  indoor  apprentice,  the  son  of  another 
of  my  workmen.  There  are  more  than  100  little 
locksmiths  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  padlock  makers 
have  apprentices,  but  even  in  this  trade  the  more  re- 
spectable have  abandoned  the  system.  The  great  evil 
of  the  apprentice  .system  used  to  be  that  masters 
would  employ  lads  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards 
at  making  particular  parts  of  locks,  instead  of  teaching 
them  to  make  a  lock,  so  that  they  never  learnt  their 
trade.  Though  there  are  less  apprentices  in  the  town 
there  are  more  lockmakers  than  there  used  to  be.  I 
think  that  the  use  of  steam  power  has  disj)ensed  with 
much  of  the  hard  work  which  used  to  be  put  upon  the 
lads.  Lads  are  now  employed  at  15  or  1 6  years  of  age  in 
making  locks,  so  that  they  are  now  quite  independent 
of  their  masters.  For  instance,  bolts  used  to  be  made 
by  forging  and  filing.  Now  the  iron  is  drawn  through 
dies,  and  made  round  and  smooth,  and  of  the  proper 
size  for  the  bolt.    There  is  a  very  great  improvement 


in  the  treatment  of  apprentices  now.  I  have  heard 
of  their  being  worked  all  night,  but  that  is  very  rare, 
only  sometimes  on  a  Friday  night.  The  system  of 
stinting  is  generally  adopted.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  complaint  of  ill  usage  by  an  apprentice  against 
his  master.  As  a  rule  I  believe  they  are  well  fed  and 
in  many  cases  compelled  by  their  masters  to  go  to  the 
Sunday  school.  The  general  term  of  indoor  appren- 
ticeships is  from  12  to  21.  They  used  to  be  taken  at 
eight  years  of  age.  I  have  been  acting  as  overseer,  and 
during  the  last  year  I  have  not  had  more  than  three  ap- 
plications for  apprenticeships.  I  think  the  sole  cause  of 
the  great  number  of  apprentices  there  used  to  be  was 
the  practice  of  the  guardians  of  unions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, getting  rid  of  the  pauper  boys  by  offering 
premiums  of  8/.  or  10/.  to  any  one  who  would  take 
them  as  apprentices.  By  getting  these  premiums 
locksmiths  could  get  enough  capital  to  start  business 
as  masters.  We  only  allow  our  good  workmen  to  have 
any  child  to  teach.  The  general  effect  of  letting  men 
have  boys  is  that  they  do  not  make  such  good  locks. 
When  men  have  large  families  they  want  to  have  the 
help  of  their  children  to  enable  them  to  earn  more 
wages.  This  leads  them  to  leave  a  manufactory 
and  work  at  home,  either  for  a  master  or  a  factor. 
When  these  little  masters  work  for  factors,  if  trade 
is  dull  and  locks  are  not  wanted,  the  factor  reduces 
the  price  of  the  locks  ;  but  as  the  locksmith  must 
get  enough  money  to  live  by,  he  is  compelled  to 
make  more  locks  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
demand  for  them.  Thus  the  trade  has  been  greatly 
injured. 


Messrs.  Harper  and  Tildesley's,  Manufacturers  of  Locks,  Bolts,  &c.,  Albion 

Works,  Willenhall. 


126.  Mr.  Matthew  Tildesley. — Nearly  all  the  boys 
under  13  in  our  works  are  employed  by  the  men. 
Their  wages  vary  from  2s.  to  5s.  There  are  plenty 
of  boys  of  this  age  to  be  got.  We  are  very  desirous 
that  the  children  should  be  educated,  but  there  is  no 
system  that  we  are  aware  of  by  which  we  could 
carry  that  object  out  without  the  assistance  of  the 
law.  Our  hours  now  are  from  6  to  7.  We  did  try 
to  reduce  them  to  from  6  to  6,  and  then  to  from  6  to  5-^. 
We  carried  on  these  hours  for  five  or  six  years,  but  no 
one  followed  us  in  the  town,  and  our  piecework  men 
complained  that  they  had  not  enough  time  to  do  their 
work  in,  and  the  children  were  nearly  all  employed 
by  them.  So  we  were  compelled  to  return  to  the 
old  system,  though,  I  believe,  we  got  as  much  work 
done  with  the  short  hours.  The  casters  now  work 
only  from  6  to  6.  These  are  the  usual  hours  in  the 
casting  trade.  If  the  half-time  system  were  applied 
to  us  and  all  the  little  locksmiths  and  other  shops  in 
the  town  were  exempt,  we  should  be  very  much 
prejudiced.  Machinery  gives  large  manufacturers  a 
great  advantage  over  small,  but  not  enough  to  allow 
of  our  paying  more  money  in  wages. 

127.  Moses  Dangerfield. — I  am  14  next  Willenhall 
Wakes  (September).    I  have  worked  two  years  and  a 


half.  I  come  at  about  10  minutes  past  6  in  the 
morning,  and  go  away  at  7  in  the  evening.  I  file 
brackets.  I  go  away  for  half  an  hour  at  9  for  break- 
fast, for  an  hour  at  1  for  dinner,  and  for  half  an  hour 
at  5  for  tea.  I  have  worked  to  9,  but  only  once  or 
twice  during  the  last  year.  I  always  get  extra  wages 
when  I  work  after  7.    (Knows  the  letters.) 

128.  Joseph  Ballfield. — I  was  11  last  Christmas. 
I  have  worked  since  I  was  nine  years  old.  I  come  at 
6  and  leave  off  at  7.  I  go  away  for  meals.  (Reads  a 
little.)  I  get  3s.  a  week.  We  work  to  9  sometimes 
on  Friday  night  when  the  engine  goes  on. 

129.  William  Parker. — I  am  12  next  March.  I 
have  worked  three  years.  I  come  at  6  and  give  over  at 
6^.  I  get  3s.  6rf.  I  am  never  tired  at  night.  I 
can't  read.    I  go  to  Sunday  school. 

130.  Edwi?i  Walker. — I  am  9  years  old.  I  have 
worked  three  months.  I  get  2s.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  one  sister.  Father  and  one  brother  works.  Mother 
doesn't  work.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays.  (Can  read 
a  little). 

131.  Daniel  Hill. — I  am  12  years  old.  I  have 
worked  four  years  and  a  half..  I  have  four  sisters  and 
two  brothers.     Three  of  my  sisterii  arc-  o,Ider  thab 
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myself.  Both  brothers  are  younger  than  ine  Two  cf 
my  sisters  are  in  service  now.  I  go  to  school  on  Sun- 
days. 

132.  Arthur  Hill. — I  am  11  next  month.  I  have 
worked  eight  months.  I  get  2s.  6d.  I  never  stop 
after  7  in  the  evening.  I  am  not  tired  when  I  go 
away.  When  I  get  home  I  wash,  and  then  we  play. 
We  play  "  holla  "  sometimes.  I  can't  read.  I  never  go 
to  school. 

[I  examined  12  boys  and  found  that  six  could 
read  and  six  could  not.  Shops  large  and 
high.] 

Polishing  or  "  Bobbin  "  Shops. 

133.  Joseph  Johns,  bolt,  &c.,  polisher. — I  am  32. 
I  have  worked  at  this  work  since  I  was  14.  I  have 
never  suffered  at  all  from  my  work  since  I  gave  up 


drinking.  I  have  to  spit  at  times.  The  boys  some-  Trades  in  the 
times  get  down  into  the  hole  where  the  shaft  works  Wolverhamp- 
to  pick  up  things  they  have  dropt.  I  never  knew  of  istrict. 
any  serious  accidents  from  the  shaft  or  the  wheels  in  i^^j.  p  Longe. 

a  bobbin  shop.    I  never  let  the  boys  get  down  when  

I  can  help  it.  a. 

134.  Isaac  Dagrune. — I  am  27.  I  have  worked  in 
the  bobbin  shop  since  I  was  eight.  I  never  felt  any 
bad  effects.  I  am  a  teetotaller.  I  have  never  felt  the 
dust  in  my  throat. 

135.  John  Balls. — T  am  15.  I  have  w^orked  here 
for  four  years.  I  worked  three  years  before  that.  I 
come  at  6  and  go  away  at  7.  On  Friday  we  sometimes 
work  over  that.  I  feel  the  dust  from  the  wheel  in 
my  throat  every  now  and  then,  and  I  spit  a  lot  of 
emery  and  stuff  out  of  my  mouth.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  cleaner  work  to  do. 


136.  Mr.  R.  Cooper,  Locksmith,  Brick-kiln  Street,  Woi-verhampton. 


There  are  no  boys  under  13  now  in  our  manu- 
factory. Sometimes  Ave  have  one  or  two  about  12. 
No  law  affecting  children  under  13  would  prejudice 
our  trade,  nor  do  I  think  that  children  ought  to  Jae 
put  to  w^ork  before  they  are  13.  Brass  castors 
would  average  20s.  a  week  while  they  are  employed, 
exclusive  of  their  boy's  wages.     A  first-rate  lock- 


smith can  earn  24s.,  or  even  30s.  a  week,  but  many, 
working  regularly  through  the  week,  cannot  earn 
more  than  12s.,  whether  they  work  at  Jiome  or  in 
shops.  If  these  men  had  any  family,  and  children 
of  9  or  10  years  old,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
send  them  out  to  earn  wages  somehow  or  other.  A 
locksmith  would  probably  pay  2s.  6c?.  a  week  for  rent. 


At  Mr.  Forster's,  Locksmith,  Canal  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

This  is  the  worst  specimen  of  the  lowest  class  of  lock  manufactories.  The  shops  are  situated  in 
a  yard  at  the  back  of  the  lowest  street  in  the  town.  Adjoining  the  shops  are  the  masters  house 
pigsties,  &c.  The  whole  establishment  is  in  the  style  of  the  most  degraded  Irish  life.  In  the  house, 
or  hovel  attached  to  the  shops,  lived  Forster,  his  wife,  and  his  6  apprentices.  I  could  not  get  his 
Consent  to  my  looking  over  his  shops,  but  he  did  not  oppose  my  taking  the  evidence  of  his  foreman. 
This  evidence  was  given  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  men  and  boys. 

1^1 .  Enoch  Banister,  foi  emfoi. — We  have  three  men,     shop.     The  apprentices  work  under  the  men.  Their 


and  five  lads  Avorking  here.  All  the  lads  are  indoor 
apprentices.  The  youngest  is  about  13  or  14.  Four 
of  the  others  are  about  the  same  age.  One  is  nearly 
20.  They  are  all  bound  by  deed  to  Forster.  They 
chiefly  come  from  Wolverhampton  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  do  not  think  any  are  parish  apprentices.  I 
know  some  Avere  apprenticed  from  the  house  here. 
There  is  besides  one  little  boy  about  11,  who  runs 
errands.  He  also  lives  in  the  house,  but  is  not 
apprenticed.  The  apprentices  have  no  regular  time 
for  work  ;  we  work  at  all  hours.  They  often  begin 
at  5  ;  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  at  4.  We  Avork  up 
to  all  hours  at  night.  We  often  have  worked  up  to 
10  at  night,  occasionally  up  to  11.  We,  in  fact, 
work  pretty  well  as  hard  as  we  can.  We  have 
no  regular  time  for  meals.  Sometimes  we  have  five 
minutes  only  for  dinner,  and  sometimes  we  take 
two  hours.    Forster  generally  works  himself  in  the 


treatment  depends  more  upon  us  than  Forster.  He 
has  not  much  to  do  with  them.  They  all  live  in 
Forster's  house,  with  him  and  his  Avife.  The  boys  do 
not  get  any  Avages  themselves.  The  men  pay  Forster 
something  out  of  their  Avages  for  the  use  of  them. 
The  boys  haA^e  meat  for  dinner  sometimes.  They 
have  four  beds  between  the  six.  Sometimes  the  master 
gives  them  something  for  pocket  money,  2d.  or  6d., 
or  perhaps  Is.  They  cannot  earn  any  extra  wages 
for  themseh^es  here  as  in  other  places.  The  master 
never  paid  the  parents  anything  for  the  boys.  I  never 
knew  of  any  complaint  by  an  apprentice  against 
Forster.  The  men's  wages  vary.  Some  can  only 
earn  7s.  in  the  week,  others  can  get  as  much  as  15s. 
I  should  say  10s.  or  12s.  Avould  be  their  average 
earnings.  They  have  to  give  the  master  something 
out  of  this  for  the  boys.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
work  is  so  badly  paid  as  this  work. 


At  Mr.  Bellamy's,  Padlock  Maker,  Wednesfield. 


to  work  at  nine  years  of  age.  They  ought  not  to  begin 
before  12  ;  but  boys  of  nine  can  earn  2s.  6c?.,  and  the 
parents  can't  always  spare  their  wages. 

[NcAV  shops,  neat  and  clean.  Two  or  three 
men  and  two  boys  at  work.  In  a  small  shop 
adjoining  a  woman  Avas  varnishing  padlocks.] 


138.  James  Thomas,  apprentice,  padlock  maker. — 
J  am  16.  I  am  an  out  apprentice.  I  have  been 
apprenticed  four  years.  I  come  at  7  in  the  morning, 
and  go  away  at  7  at  night  ;  that  is  my  regular  time. 
I  get  6s.  a  week.  I  have  half  an  hour  at  8^  for  break- 
fast, an  hour  from  12  to  1  for  dinner,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  4  for  tea.    (Can  read.) 

139.  Joseph  Tomkis,  padlock  maker. — Boys  begin 

At  Mr.  E.  Forsters',  Ket-maker,  Wedneseielu. 

140.  Mr.  Edward  Forster. — There  are  about  40 
key  makers'  shops  in  Wednesfield.  The  persons 
working  in  these  shops  are  generally  the  OAvner  and 
one  or  two  journeymen,  one  or  two  apprentices,  or  the 
owner's  sons.  In  some  there  are  as  many  as  10  at 
work,  in  others  only  one  or  two.  There  are  not 
many  apprentices  now  in  this  town.  They  are  nearly 
all  in-door  apprentices.  The  general  hours  in  these 
shops  are  from  6  in  the  morning  to  8  at  night.  Some- 


and  upwards,  are  allowed  to  get  a  little  money  for 
themselves  at  certain  times  by  working  overtime. 
Some  apprentices  are  worked  harder  than  others,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  Avorked  too  hard  now. 
From  6  to  8  is  too  long,  but  the  work  is  so  badly  paid 
we  must  work  long.  There  are  too  many  of  us.  We 
only  get  8c?.  or  \0d.  a  gross  for  filing  keys. 

[Small,  dilapidated  shop.    Hens  roosting  on 
the  bellows.    Three  men  and  no  boys  at 
ipprentices  get  no  wages,  but  apprentices  of  14  or  15  work.] 

141.  Mr.  Enoch  Hall,  Locksmith,  Wallsali  Road,  Willenhall. 
^   I  have  two  apprentices  (in-door).    I  get  them    with  them.    They  were  each  about  12  when  they 
from  the  Wolverhampton  Union.    I  got  np  premiums    were  bound.    They  are  bound  to  21  years  of  age. 

3.  D  4 


times  we  work  longer  and  sometimes  less.  In-door 
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I  have  five  workmen  in  my  shop  besides  the  ap- 
prentices. They  generally  all  work  the  same  hours. 
The  boys  have  regular  stints  to  do.  They  can  do 
their  stints  in  eight  hours  each  day.  They  generally 
work  from  7  in  the  morning  to  7  at  night,  with  half 
an  hcAn-  for  breakfast,  and  tea,  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

142.  David  Littleton,  Apprentice  to  Mr.  T. 

I  am  going  19.  I  was  9  years  old  when  I  was 
apprenticed.  1  was  apprenticed  by  my  parents,  who 
live  at  Lichfield.  We  generally  begin  to  work  be- 
tween 7  and  8.  I  give  up  at  ^  past  7  in  the  evening 
because  I  work  through  meal  times.  The  others 
woi'k  till  8.    If  I  liked  I  could  have  half  an  hour  for 


When  they  have  done  their  stint  they  can  work  for 
themselves,  and  earn  2s.  a  week.  Both  my  appren- 
tices are  educated.  I  attribute  the  better  condition 
of  the  apprentices  to  their  being  educated  before  they 
are  sent  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  parish  appren- 
tices formerly  were  often  not  educated. 

Hartle,  Lockmaker,  Crescent,  Willenhall. 

breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 
I  cannot  go  to  Sunday  school  because  I  have  not  got 
good  enough  clothes.  I  cannot  go  to  night  school 
because  I  cannot  get  away  from  vrork  in  time.  (Strong 
healthy  lad). 


143.  John  Clarke,  Apprentice  to  Mr.  E.  Groves,  Locksmith,  New  Road,  Willenhall. 


I  am  18  years  of  age.  I  am  an  in-door  appren- 
tice. I  was  13  when  I  was  first  apprenticed.  I 
Avas  apprenticed  from  the  Coventry  Union.  We 
sometimes  begin  to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  Saturdays,  and  work  to  6  in  the  evening.  We 
have  worked  all  night  on  Friday,  but  then  we  have 
left  oft'  at  1 1  on  Saturday.  It  is  not  more  than  once 
in  three  months  that  we  work  all  night.  As  a  general 
rule  we  begin  at  7  and  leave  oft"  at  8.  Wc  stop  at 
1  o'clock  for  dinner,  but  never  for  more  than  half  an 


hour.  We  stop  for  half  an  hour  at  breakfast,  and  tea- 
time.  (I  can  read  and  write).  I  learnt  before  I 
was  apprenticed.  (Heavy  and  stupid,  but  healthy 
looking.) 

144.  3fr.  E.  Groves  (master  of  last  witness). — We 
cannot  work  a  full  day  on  Monday,  and  often  not  on 
Tuesday  either.  We  have  to  get  our  brass  for  the 
week  ;  and  sometimes  we  are  kept  waiting  till  Wed- 
nesday morning.  That  is  why  our  work  is  put  off"  so 
much  to  the  end  of  the  week. 


145.  Mr.  J.  Harper,  Locksmith,  Wolverhampton  Street,  Willenhall. 


I  have  tAvo  in-door  apprentices.  The  regular  hours 
are  from  7  to  8.  On  Monday  and  Saturday  we  Vork 
two  hours  less.  On  Friday  night  we  sometimes  work 
later  when  we  have  work  to  finish.  Both  my  ap- 
prentices belong  to  the  town.  Generally  the  ai)pi'en- 
tices  are  from  unions  in  the  country. 

146.  Thomas  Barnct,  apprentice  to  last  witness. — 
I  am  going  19.  I  was  between  14  and  15  when  I  came 
here  first.  I  begin  to  work  at  7  in  the  morning.  I  give 
up  when  I  like  in  the  evening.  I  have  a  regular  stint 
to  do  in  the  Aveek.    When  I  have  done  that  I  can 


either  Avork  for  myself  or  go  aAvay.  Sometimes  master 
giA'es  me  a  dozen  of  locks  to  make  for  myself.  He 
gives  me  2s.  for  a  dozen  locks.  I  could  make  them  in 
three-quarters  of  a  day.  Sometimes  I  work  to  9  on 
Thursday  and  Friday.  On  Monday  I  leave  at  7.  On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  8.  On  Saturday  I  gene- 
rally leave  at  5.  I  am  well  treated,  and  have  plenty 
of  good  eating  and  drinking.  I  can  read  and  Avrite. 
I  learnt  at  the  Church  school  before  I  began  to  work. 
I  began  first  Avhen  I  was  10  years  old.  I  used  to  run 
errands  at  a  locksmith's.  I  Avorked  the  same  hours 
then  that  I  do  noAv.    (Strong  and  healthy). 

147.  Mr.  Thomas  Yates,  Locksmith,  New  Invention. 

I  have  been  a  locksmith  50  years.  Men  do  not  a  day.  Those  Avho  have  the  proper  machines  do  this, 
woi'k  less  hours  noAV  about  here  than  they  used  to  do.  There  are  many  young  locksmiths  about  who  have 
The  greatest  part  of  them  Avoj-k  from  16  to  18  hours     nothing  to  do. 

148.  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  Locksmith,  New  Invention. 


I  have  eight  sons  in  the  lock  trade.  I  have  seven 
sons  and  an  apprentice  in  my  OAvn  shop.  One  of  my 
sons  is  apprenticed  to  another  locksmith  in  this  parish. 
The  youngest  of  my  sons  is  noAv  18  years  old.  George 
Squire  has  five  sons,  all  brought  up  to  this  trade. 
William  ClcAvley  has  five  sons,  they  are  all  brought  up 
to  this  trade.   William  Tarbutt  is  a  miner  himself,  but 

149.  Mr.  Abraham  Fletcher, 
I  have  tAVO  apprentices,  and  one  son  of  about  15 
years  of  age.   We  work  from  7  to  10  regularly  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  on  Friday  night  sometimes 


through  the  whole  night. 


It  is  too  long  for  both 


men  and  boys.  It  is  no  use  denying  it.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  hours  limited  from  7  to  6,  if  only  Ave 
could  get  enough  money  to  live  by.  I  sell  the  locks 
we  make,  and  I  consider  that  my  eai'nings  are  from 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  day,  and  that  the  boys  earn  Is.  Qd.  a 
day.  I  have  had  seven  children,  but  I  only  have  three 
now.    These  hours  are  common  about  here  Avith  both 

151.  Me.  Thomas  Yates, 
I  have  three  men  and  three  apprentices.  They  have 
just  come,  and  Avere  all  12  last  birthday.  ^ 
from  Dudley,  and  one  from  Willenhall 


he  has  brought  his  five  sons  up  to  this  trade.  These 
men  are  neighbours  of  mine.  In  my  shop  Ave  begin 
generally  at  7  in  the  morning  and  Avork  to  9  at  night, 
Avith  tAVO  hours  for  meals.  Those  Avho  have  apprentices 
work  longer  than  this.  Tliere  are  about  30  lock- 
smiths and  6  key  smiths  in  New  Invention.  There 
are  10  or  12  men  in  Short  Heath. 

Locksmith,  New  Invention. 

locksmiths  and  keysmiths,  the  keysmiths  have  ap- 
prentices also. 

150.  Joseph  Smith,  apprentice  to  last  witness.— 
I  am  14.  I  have  been  apprenticed  about  tAvo  years. 
I  lived  at  Rugeley,  and  came  out  of  Lichfield  Avork- 
house.  The  governor  comes  over  sometimes  to  see 
me.  I  have  as  much  to  eat  and  drink  as  I  can.  Last 
Monday  I  began  at  8  and  Avorked  to  8.  On  Friday 
Ave  Avorked  to  10.  AVe  Avork  longer  than  that  some- 
times, as  master  says.    (Well  clothed.) 


have  Avork  to  do  Ave  work  from  61  to  8^. 


Two  come 
When  Ave 
We  never 


work  later  than  that.  I  am  sure  that  the  boys  are  much 
better  treated  than  thoy  used  to  be,  and  do  not  Avork 
so  long.  I  could  AVork  less  hours  if  I  had  legular 
work.  I  work  for  several  lockmakers  and  factors.  I 
have  not  had  a  full  Aveek's  Avork  for  a  couple  of  years 
till  just  now.  I  do  not  think  that  factors  noAV  Avill 
buy  locks  or  keys,  except  Avhen  they  Avant  them. 
They  will  not  buy  them  for  stock  as  they  used  to  do, 
and  give  a  man  a  low  price  for  them.    I  know  they 


Keysmith,  New  Invention. 

did  do  this,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  do  so 
uoAv,  as  a  practice  at  least. 

152.  Thomas  BJackmore,  apprentice  to  last  wit- 
ness.— I  Avas  12  last  Christmas.  I  have  been  here  three 
years.  I  generally  begin  to  work  between  6  and  7  in 
the  morning,  and  give  over  at  8^  at  night.  I  never 
Avork  later  tht.n  that.  I  have  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  tea,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  I  go  to  bed 
when  I  leave  oft"  work. 

[Mrs.  Yates  said  she  always  sent  the  boys  to 
church  and  school  on  Sunday.  She  showed 
me  a  large  Bible  she  had  bought  for  the 
boy  with  his  pocket  money.] 
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153.  Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe,  Jun.,  Locksmith,  Short  Heath. 


I  liave  three  apprentices,  the  youngest  is  14.  They 
are  all  fi-om  Warwick.  The  parish  gave  me  a 
premium  of  51.  Avith  each.  Out  of  this  I  had  to  lay 
out  21.  for  clothes  for  each  hoy.  We  work  a  great 
many,  too  many  hours  about  here.  We  work  regu- 
larly from  6  in  the  morning  to  9  at  night,  with 
H  hours  for  meals.  We  do  not  work  all  this  time 
every  day.  Some  weeks  we  have  hardly  any  or  no 
work  to  do. 

154.  William  Higginson,  apprentice  to  last  wit- 
ness.— I  am  14  next  June.  I  was  apprenticed  last 
September.  I  generally  begin  to  work  before  8  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  at  6.    I  generally  stop  a 


little  before  10.  I  have  half-an-hour  for  breakfast 
at  9,  half-an-hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half-an-hour  for 
tea  at  5.  I  have  supper  when  I  have  done  my  work. 
I  have  bread  an4  cheese  and  beer  for  supper.  Some- 
times I  have  beef.  I  go  to  Church  twice  a  day  on 
Sundays,  and  to  school. 

[The  master  told  ni8  that  he  had  had  to 
punish  this  boy  with  the  stick.  He  was 
sly  and  badly  disposed.  Had  gone  off  with 
a  bargeman  once,  but  was  brought  back 
by  his  mother.] 


Trades  in  the 
"Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 

a. 


At  Mk.  Joseph  Broadbent's,  Door-bolt  Manufacturer,  Brick-kiln  Street, 

Wolverhampton. 


155.  Mr.  J.  Broadhent  The  number  of  our  work- 
people varies.  Perhaps  12  would  be  the  average 
number.  They  would  consist  of  six  men,  two  women, 
and  four  boys.  Poor  people  often  send  their  boys  here 
at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  that  they  may  earn  a  little 
money,  and  learn  the  trade.  Then  when  they  have 
been  here  for  three  or  four  years  the  parents  will  take 
them  away,  and  get  them  into  a  larger  manufactory,  and 
apprentice  them.  We  never  pay  less  than  2*.  a  week, 
generally  the  boys  get  2s.  6d.  At  first  they  can  do 
nothing  but  carry  things  about  for  the  workmen  ; 
after  a  time  they  learn  to  file.  Our  hours  of  work 
are  from  7  in  the  morning  to  8  at  night.  Out  of 
those  hours  they  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  5  for  tea.  I  hire  aud  pay  all  the  boys  myself. 
Sometimes  the  mothers  will  come  for  the  money, 
where  the  lads  spend  their  wages.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  boys  to  get  2s.  6d.  and  pay  their  parents 
only  2s.  ;  but  I  attribute  this  a  good  deal  to  the 
parents'  fault,  in  not  taking  proper  care  of  their 
children.  The  children  who  come  very  young  are 
all  the  children  of  very  poor  parents.  We  have  one 
case  of  a  boy,  who  has  been  here  for  a  long  time.  He 
came  and  worked  for  the  men  for  nothing  but  his 
meals,  because  he  liked  the  meals  they  gave  him 
better  than  what  he  had  at  home.  He  was  between  six 
and  seven  when  he  came  ;  now  he  is  going  12,  and  he 
is  earning  35.  6d.  a  week.  He  is  going  to  be  bound 
apprentice  to  me.  He  Avill  have  45.  a  week  when  he 
begins  in  June.  Then  his  wages  will  rise  I5.  every 
year  till  he  is  21.  Some  of  the  men  work  piece-work. 
All  these  men  lose  the  first  two  days  in  every  other 
week.  They  never  will  work  two  whole  weeks 
together.  They  sometimes  work  to  10  on  Friday 
night  ;  but  they  never  work  the  boys  so  late  as  that. 


The  boys  will  not  work  beyond  the  regular  hours 
except  to  earn  extra  wages  for  themselves.  The  boys 
generally  work  overtime  before  the  holidays,  to  get  a 
little  money  for  themselves.  There  are  three  days 
holidays  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  and 
also  at  the  fair  and  races.  They  generally  have  a 
week  at  the  races. 

156.  Charles  Smith. — I  am  going  12.  I  live  in 
Church  Street.  My  father  is  a  locksmith.  I  have 
been  here  six  years.  When  I  first  came  I  got  victuals 
and  no  wages.  I  stopped  because  I  liked  to  be  here. 
I  got  meat  here,  and  I  only  got  bacon  and  taties  at 
home.  I  now  get  35.  6d.  I  come  at  7,  sometimes 
not  till  nearly  8,  and  I  go  home  at  8.  I  get  my 
breakfast  at  9.  I  have  half-an-hour  for  breakfast.  I 
stop  at  1  for  dinner  ;  I  go  home  for  dinner.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  we  have  meat  for  dinner.  I  come 
back  at  2.  I  never  begin  work  before  2.  I  stop  at 
5  for  tea.  I  have  35  minutes  for  tea.  I  know  how 
long  I  have  by  the  clock.  I  always  go  away  at  8. 
I  have  stopped  to  9  about  12  times  since  I  have  been 
here.  I  have  stayed  away  and  played  some  days.  It 
was  wrong.  When  I  go  home  I  wash,  have  my 
supper,  and  go  to  bed.  I  am  often  tired.  It  is  not 
hard  work  I  have  to  do.  I  often  get  a  box  on  the 
ears  ;  but  I  was  never  hit  with  a  stick  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  got  a  box  on  the  ears  the  other  day  for 
not  doing  my  stint.  Sometimes  my  stint  is  too  much 
to  do.  (Reads  a  little.)  I  went  to  school  for  six 
months  before  I  came  to  work.  I  go  to  Sunday 
school  now.  I  have  got  two  testaments  given  me  at 
Sunday  school.  Mother  reads  the  testament.  I  have 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters.    I  am  the  oldest. 

[N.B. — I  examined  five  boys,  and  found  that 
only  two  could  read."] 


At  Mr.  J.  Hughes'  Hinge  Manufaci 

157.  Mr.  G.Hughes. — I  am  now  employing  four  men, 
and  they  employ  five  lads.  I  also  employ  one  Avoman 
in  the  Avarehouse.  The  boys  are  not  apprenticed, 
but  they  do  the  same  Avork  as  if  il  ey  Avere  apprenticed. 
Their  employment  is  to  bloAV  the  belloAvs,  and  to 
strike  for  the  men.  They  are  all  between  12  and 
16  years  old.  Boys  under  that  age  Avould  be  of  no 
use  to  the  men.  Our  hours  of  Avork  are  from  7  to  7. 
We  frequently  have  overtime  to  9.  The  men  stop 
two  hours  for  meals.  The  men  are  paid  by  piece-work. 
-They  pay  their  boys  by  the  week.  The  boys  have 
extra  wages  for  overtime.  Their  wages  are  from  25. 
to  65.  A  lad  Avho  only  blows  gets  25.  and  25.  6d  ;  if 
he  strikes  too  he  gets  from  45.  to  65.  Overtime,  in 
the  tAVO  hours  from  7  to  9,  counts  as  a  quarter 
of  a  day.    We  never  begin  before  7  in  the  morning. 

158.  William  Monro.— I  am  turned  14.  I  have 
been  three  years  and  three  months  at  work.  I  come  at 
8  ;  I  go  away  at  7.    When  I  work  overtime,  I  Avork  to 

3.  S 


RY,  Temple  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

8  or  9.  I  get  a  penny  an  hour  extra  Avages.  I  get 
55.  a  week.  I  have  dinner  at  1.  I  go  home  and* 
come  back  at  2.  I  never  in  my  life  Avorked  through 
dinner  time.  I  am  treated  well.  I  never  had  a  box 
on  the  ears,  or  a  hit  from  the  men.  I  used  to  go  to 
school  before  I  came  to  work.  I  uoav  go  on  Sundays. 
(Can  read.)  I  have  tAVO  months  at  night  scliool.  I 
have  some  little  books  ;  one  is  called  "  Following  the 
"  Cross."  I  have  been  to  Chillenham.  Chillenham 
is  in  Gloucestershire,  I  do  not  know  Avhat  county 
this  toAvn  is  in. 

159.  Thomas  Murphy  (Irish). — I  am  12  years  old. 
I  have  Avorked  four  years.  I  have  been  here  three 
weeks.  I  Avorked  at  rope  spinning  before  I  came  here. 
I  get  45.  6c?.  a  Aveek.  I  come  at  7.  I  go  away  at  7. 
I  have  not  stopped  after  7  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  go  away  from  1  to  2  for  dinner.  I  can't  read.  I 
Avent  to  school  for  a  Aveek.  I  Avork  for  a  hinge  maker. 
He  treats  me  well.    He  never  hit  me  at  all. 
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At  Mr.  W.  J.  Plant's  Steel  Toy  MANurACTORY,  Poole  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


160.  Charles  Everidgc. — I  urn  13^  years  old.  I 
have  worked  four  years.  I  began  to  work  at  Taylors' 
a  locksmith.  I  used  to  run  errands.  I  got  \s.  6d.  a 
week.  I  now  get  3s.  6d.  I  file  and  burnish.  I  come 
at  7  in  the  morning,  and  go  away  at  8  at  night.  On 
Monday  I  leave  at  7.    And  on  Saturday  at  5.  I 


always  go  home  for  dinner,  breakfast,  and  tea.  (Can 
read  a  little).  I  should  go  to  night  school  if  I  left  off 
earlier.  My  father  was  a  shoemaker.  When  I  first 
went  to  work,  there  were  6  of  us  at  home.  (Does 
not  know  what  county  Wolverhampton  is  in). 


At  Mr.  W.  Newman's,  Door-spring  Maker,  Stafford  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


161.  Mr.  W.  Newman. — We  have  no  boys  now 
under  13.  Boys  under  that  age  are  of  no  use  except 
as  errand  boys.  These  boys  are  generally  the  children 
of  the  workmen,  or  hired  and  paid  liy  them.  We  do 
not  have  any  apprentices.    I  do  not  think  any  of  the 


spring  makers  in  the  town  have  apprentices.  The 
workmen  in  this  trade  generally  come  to  it  from  the 
lock  trade.    Children  cannot  be  used  in  the  trade,  as 


in  making  locks. 


Mr.  J.  Veal,  Curry  Comb  Manufacturer,  Willenhall. 


162.  Mr.  J.  Veal. — We  employ  about  20  hands 
altogether,  of  them  eight  are  men  employed  in  forging 
and  handling  the  curry  combs,  making  iron  candle- 
sticks, &c.  There  are  seven  women  and  girls  employed 
at  the  presses  cutting  the  teeth  of  combs,  and  there 
are  four  boys,  one  little  one  about  eight  years  old,  is 
employed  out  of  charity  to  his  father,  who  is  disabled. 

163.  Joseph  Forster. — I  am  going  8.  I  have  two 
sisters  and  one  brother.  (N.B.  his  father  gets  IS*,  a 
week).    I  come  at  7.    I  go  away  at  8  ;  sometimes  a 


I  get  Is,  Ge?, 
cannot  read. 


little  after  7.  I  have  once  worked  to  9. 
a  week.  I  came  at  Christmas.  I 
(Works  a  press). 

164.  John  Gallagher. — I  am  going  14.  I  have 
only  been  one  year  at  work.  I  used  to  work  at  Clarkes'. 
I  left  because  I  burnt  my  foot.  (Reads  well.)  I 
learnt  at  the  Roman  Catholic  School.  I  live  at 
Portobello.  I  get  here  about  7^,  and  generally  get 
home  at  8^.  I  generally  have  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fiist  and  tea,  and  one  hour  for  dinner. 


At  Mr.  E.  Blakeney's,  Iron  Brazier,  Wolverhampton, 


165.  Mr.E.  Blaheney. — I  employ  seven  apprentices. 
They  are  all  bound  by  deed.  They  are  generally 
about  13  when  they  are  bound.  This  apprenticeship 
lasts  till  they  are  21.  Our  hours  are  10^  exclusive 
of  meals.  In  winter  we  begin  at  8,  and  in  summer 
at  7.  An  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  All  go  away  for 
dinner.  The  boys  wages  are.  fixed  in  their  deeds. 
They  generally  have  2s.  6rf.  for  the  first  year,  and 
their  wages  rise  gradually  up  to  9s.  a  Aveek. 

166.  Henry  Smith. — -Apprentice.  I  am  19.  Mr, 
Blakeney  taught  me  the  trade.    When  we  are  busy 


we  have  a  regular  stint  given  us  to  do.  We  come  at 
7,  and  go  away  at  1^  in  the  evening.  We  always  go 
away  for  meals.  We  work  after  7i  when  we  are 
busy,  but  we  get  paid  extra  for  all  we  do  after  that 
time.  I  get  2d.  an  hour  extra.  It  is  just  as  we  like 
whether  we  work  overtime  or  not.  We  are  generally 
most  busy  about  three  weeks  before  Christmas.  We 
sometimes  work  then  to  10  or  11^.  Men  can  earn 
from  30s.  to  36s.  at  this  trade.  I  do  not  go  to  night- 
school.  We  cannot  get  away  soon  enough.  If  we 
began  at  6  and  worked  to  6  in  the  evening  we  could  go. 


167.  Mr.  Titus  Summerfield,  Awl-blade  Manufacturer,  Short-heath  Works,  Bloxwich. 


I  employ  twelve  men  and  four  lads.  Three  of  them 
are  in-door  apprentices,  and  one  an  out-apprentice. 
In-door  apprentices  are  seldom  taken  before  they  are 
12  years  of  age  ;  but  some  would  be  as  young  as  11. 
They  are  little  or  no  use  until  they  are  17  or  18, 
when  they  have  learnt  their  trade.  There  is  no  work 
for  little  children,  either  boys  or  girls,  except  for  one 
or  two  in  the  warehouse.  I  should  think  there  were 
about  200  awl-blade  makers  in  the  place,  working 
either  in  their  own  or  in  other  persons'  shops.  There 
would  be  about  50  apprentices.    Formerly  nearly  all 


the  apprentices  were  from  workhouses.  These  boys 
seldom  make  good  workmen.  All  my  apprentices 
can  read  and  write.  They  never  miss  going  to 
Sunday  school.  My  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m.  to 
8  P.M.,  with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  at  5  for  tea.  We 
begin  at  7  on  Monday,  and  on  Saturday  leave  off  at 
5.  I  never  work  later  than  8,  not  even  on  Friday, 
Men  working  at  home  work  all  hours.  I  know  one 
man  who  always  works  up  to  11  at  night,  but  then  he 
does  not  begin  till  9. 


At  Mr.  J.  Hales',  Saddlers'  Ironmongery  Manufactory,  Hatherton  Street,  Walsall. 

we  give  over  work  at  4,  but  I  stop  to  sweep  up ;  we 
stop  till  about  7.  I  get  2s.  6d.  a-week.  I  have  five 
brothers  and  one  sister.  Two  of  my  brothers  and  my 
sister  doesn't  work.  I  can  read  a  little,  but  I  can't 
read  the  Testament  yet.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays. 
I  was  two  years  at  school  before  I  came  to  work. 


Casting  Shop. 

168.  Samuel  Dennill,  caster's  assistant. — I  Avas  10  last 
April.  I  have  worked  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  come 
at  6,  and  go  away  at  7,  Last  night  I  went  away  at  7-|. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  we  stop  to  8.   On  Saturday 


169.  Mr.  William  Llewellyn,  Bit  Maker,  Hatherton  Street,  Walsall. 


I  make  bits  of  all  kinds.  There  are  about  100  bit- 
makers  in  the  town,  including  those  who  own  shops 
and  those  who  work  for  others.  I  employ  two  men. 
There  would  be  on  an  average  four  or  five  men,  and  two 
or  three  apprentices  to  each  master.  The  apprentices 
are  generally  in-door  apprentices.  Some  men  have  five 
or  six.  Boys  are  no  use  until  they  are  12  or  14,  ex- 
cept as  errand  boys.  They  are  first  put  to  smoothing 


with  the  files.  Our  trade  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
locksmiths.  We  work  for  factors,  and  sometimes  for 
manufacturers.  Many  men  can  only  get  lOs.  a-week, 
but  a  good  many  get  as  much  as  \l.  a-week.  Out 
apprentices  get  lis.  or  12s.  during  the  last  year  of 
their  apprenticeship.  No  girls  are  employed  in  the 
trade.  I  only  know  of  one  case,  where  a  girl  works 
for  her  father. 


170.  Joseph  Kent,  Spring  Bar  Maker,  Doveridge  Street,  Walsall. 


I  began  to  work  at  7  years  of  age  in  a  cotton  mill. 
Boys  begin  here  at  9  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Poor" 
parents  cannot  keep  them  longer.  I  have  six  children 
myself,  and  have  been  out  of  work  for  some  time. 
We  work  very  long  hours  in  the  small  shops  when 
we  have  any  work  to  do.    The  regular  hours  in  the 


shop  in  which  I  work  are  from  6  to  9,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  we  give  over  at  5.  In  the  larger 
shops  and  factories  the  hours  are  much  shorter.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  stop  people  working  so 
long.  When  a  little  master  has  any  work  to  be  done 
he  and  his  m«n  work  very  long  hours,  and  then  they 
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go  a  long  time  without  any  work  at  all.  These  small 
shops  are  of  different  sizes.  In  some  there  are  only 
three  or  four  men  and  boys,  in  others  eight  or  nine. 
The  boys  arc  employed  filing.    They  keep  the  same 


hours  as  the  men.  We  generally  have  full  work  for 
about  three  months,  and  then  a  slack  time.  The 
hours  are  too  long  for  both  men  and  boys. 


Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


171.  Mr.  John  Turneu.  Malleable  Ironfounder,  Bkidgman  Street,  Walsall. 


There  are  about  25  or  30  malleable  iron-founders 
like  myself  in  Walsall.  We  cast  bits  and  snaffles, 
and  sell  them  to  the  small  finishers.  Each  caster  em- 
ploys one  boy,  in  some  cases  two  boys.  These  boys 
are  generally  11  or  12  years  old  :  some  do  not  begin 
until  they  are  13.    The  in-door  apprentices  are  gene- 


rally taken  at  13.  We  generally  work  about  12  hours 
a-day  :  but  the  furnace  is  not  got  up  to  the  proper 
heat  till  breakfast  time,  and  we  finish  at  5  or  6  in  the 
evening.  We  never  work  at  night.  Some  in  our 
trade  do.  Casting  malleable  iron  is  very  healthy 
work.    It  is  not  like  brass  casting. 


Mr.  H.  Brace's  Saddlery  Manufactory,  Walsall. 


172.  Mr.  H.  Brace.  —  My  workpeople  are  em- 
ployed in  making  saddles  principally,  that  is,  cutting 
the  leather,  putting  the  saddle  together,  and  stitching, 
&c.  The  ordinary  saddler's  work  is  done  by  men. 
The  light  stitching  is  done  by  women.  The  earnings 
of  brown  saddle  makers  vary  from  20s.  to  45s.  per 
week.  They  all  work  on  the  piecework  system.  They 
generally  get  their  wives  to  help  them  with  the  light 
work,  they  take  it  home  to  them.  Girls  and  young- 
women  can  earn  from  8s.  to  13s.  a  week.  We  take 
apprentices.  All  the  boys  are  bound  by  stamped 
deeds.  I  have  four  apprentices  to  20  men.  The  men 
object  to  our  having  more  than  one  apprentice  to  five 
men.  They  get  3s.  their  first  year,  and  their  wages 
rise  gradually  to  12s.  or  14s.  a  week.  Our  hours  of 
work  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  We  close  the  factory 
at  8.    We  very  seldom  work  later  than  8. 


175.  John  Aldridge,  Foreman  to  Messrs.  Myering,  Harness  Makers,  Bridgman 

Street,  Walsall. 


The  regular  hours  in  our  trade  are  from  8  in  the 
morning  to  7  at  night  ;  with  an  hour  at  1  for  dinner. 
The  lads  and  girls  have  half  an  hour  for  tea,  when 
they  work  to  7-^.  The  girls  are  sometimes  employed 
up  to  9,  but  very  rarely.  Overtime  is  from  7  to  9, 
but  it  seldom  occurs.    The  girls  begin  to  learn  to 


173.  Joshua  Roper. — I  am  14.  I  work  for  my 
father.  He  is  in  this  shop.  I  have  worked  here  two 
years.  I  go  of  errands.  I  have  not  begun  to  learn 
the  trade  yet.  I  was  six  years  at  school.  I  can  read 
and  write.  I  come  at  7.  I  go  away  at  7.  These 
are  our  usual  hours.  I  have  worked  to  8  in  the 
winter.    We  begin  at  8  in  the  morning  in  the  winter. 

174.  John  Stone,  bridle  maker. — Boys  are  gener- 
ally apprenticed  at  12  or  14  years  of  age.  They  are 
not  ajr^jrenticed  so  early  now  as  they  used  to  be.  They 
are  apprenticed  either  to  the  men  or  the  master.  I 
take  the  work  and  employ  the  men.  Our  regular 
hours  are  fiom  7  to  7,  or  rather  8  to  7|.  They  have 
an  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
tea  if  they  like. 


stitch  at  10  years  of  age.  The  sewing  machines 
have  done  away  with  children  very  much.  Buckles 
used  to  be  sewn  by  little  girls,  now  they  are  sewn  by 
the  machine.  One  woman  with  the  machine  can  do 
the  work  of  12  giils,  A  law  restricting  the  work  of 
girls  under  13  would  not  affect  us  at  all. 


Electro-Plate  Company,  Peel  Street,  Wolverhampton. 


Burnishing  Room. 
176.  Jane  Barton. — There  are  10  girls  employed 
in  this  room.  There  are  nine  more  in  another  room. 
Girls  generally  begin  to  work  in  the  polishing  room 
at  about  14.  We  begin  at  8  in  the  morning,  and  leave 
at  7  in  the  evening.  About  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
year  we  might  work  to  8  or  9.  We  have  breakfast  be- 
fore we  come.  We  have  from  1  to  2^  for  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  at  5  for  tea.  I  believe  all  these  girls  can 
read.  Girls  who  are  learning  get  from  Is.  6c?.  to  5s. 
After  we  have  learnt  we  can  earn  from  10s.  to  12s. 
a- week. 


Plating  Room. 

177.  Jolm  Taylor^  electro-depositor.  —  I  employ 
two  boys  about  12  years  old.  Their  work  is  to  keep 
up  the  fire,  and  do  other  odd  jobs.  The  preparation  in 
which  the  metal  is  immersed  consists  of  a  solution  of 
cyanide  and  silver.  By  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
battery  the  silver  is  deposited  on  the  metal.  So  long 
as  the  apparatus  is  working  properly  no  poisonous 
gas  is  emitted,  so  that  the  employment  may  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  healthy.  I  have  enjoyed  particularly 
since  I 


good  health  ever 


have  been  engaged  in  it. 


178.  George  Southall,  Foreman  to  Messrs.  Davies,  Galvanizers,  Snow  Hill, 

Wolverhampton. 


We  employ  about  seven  boys  to  33  men.  The  boys' 
work  is  to  carry  the  plates,  clean  them,  and  dry  them 
with  sawdust.  Our  hours  of  work  are  from  6  in 
the  morning  to  6  in  the  evening.  On  Saturday  we 
give  over  at  12.  We  sometinies  have  a  quarter-day 
over-time,  i.e.,  till  8.  About  two  days  in  the  month  we 
have  over-time  to  10.  Over-time  is  very  irregular.  We 
sometimes  do  not  require  it  for  two  or  three  months, 


and  then  we  might  have  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
of  over-time  to  8.  None  of  the  boys  who  work  here 
are  under  13,  They  would  not  be  strong  enough. 
Two  of  the  seven  are  under  15.  We  use  muriatic  acid 
for  ]5ickling  the  iron.  This  is  done  by  the  men.  It 
is  not  unhealthy  work.  We  use  salts  of  ammonia  to 
cover  the  metal.  It  smells  very  strong,  but  is  quite 
wholesome. 


At  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Evans'  Tin  Toy  Factory,  Dudley  Road. 


179.  Mr.  Sydney  Cartwright. — This  is  the  only 
manufactory  for  tin  toys  in  the  kingdom.  The 
persons  employed  are  chiefly  women  and  girls.  The 
work  is  light.  It  consists  chiefly  in  working  the 
presses,  which  cut  and  shape  the  tin,  and  in  pointing 
the  tags.  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
children  above  10  years  of  age  if  the  law  were  to 
prevent  their  being  employed  under  that  age,  but 
would  it  be  right  or  wise  to  prevent  parents  employing 
their  children  under  that  age  in  circumstances  of 

3.  E 


necessity  ?  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  too  great  a 
tendency  in  these  days  to  interfere  with  and  attempt 
to  regulate  the  industrial  habits  of  the  people.  These 
philanthropical  interferences  induce  a  considerable 
amount  of  insubordination  among  the  labouring  popu- 
lation without  any  very  beneficial  results.  The 
theorists  of  the  day  are  ignorant  of  the  difiiculties 
affecting  the  efforts  of  the  working  classes  to  gain 
their  livelihood.  They  are  also  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  which  emplo^yers  feel  under  the  excessive 
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Trades  in  the 
AVolverliamp- 
ton  District. 

Jlr.F.D.Longe. 
a. 


amount  of  expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
their  concerns.  Competition  is  in  these  days  so 
extremely  keen  that  profits  in  many  cases  are  so 
reduced,  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  em- 
ployers to  meet  their  engagements.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  circumstances  of  a  workman  who  has  6 
children,  the  eldest  of  which  is  not  more  than  13. 
That  would  l)e  only  an  ordinary  case.  His  Avages  on 
the  average  would  not  be  more  than  1/.  per  week. 
His  family  would  be  too  expensive  for  him  to  main- 
tain without  the  earnings  of  his  children  of  10  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
all  children  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
the  first  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  after  that  they 
should  be  left  to  their  own  resources  for  further 
improvement  in  intellectual  pursuits  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  if  children  are  educated  too  highly  at  first 
they  are  unfitted  for  labour,  which  is  so  necessary  in 

181.  Mr.  William  Dunn, 

Of  the  various  employments  connected  with  the 
metal  manufactui-es  in  this  town,  I  think  the  employ- 
ments of  enamelling,  galvanizing,  and  japanning  are 
the  most  unhealthy.  The  preparation  used  in  these 
processes  are  unhealthy.  They  contain  acids  and 
lead.  The  rooms,  too,  in  Avhich  this  work  is  carried 
on  are  very  hot.  The  persons  employed  in  galva- 
nizing are  generally  men  of  a  middle  age.  Young 
children  are  not  much  cmjiloyed  in  any  of  these  trades. 


a  country  Avhich  is  so  highly  taxed  as  this  is.  Most 
of  the  workpeople  in  our  manufactory  work  piece- 
work. They  do  not  average  more  than  four  or  foui' 
and  a  half  days'  Avork  in  the  week,  not  in  times  of 
regular  Avork.  They  are  all  very  much  dependent  on 
each  other.  If  they  all  Avorked  regularly  every  day 
^hey  could  get  all  their  work  done  betAveen  the  hours 
of  8  and  5,  but  as  it  is,  they  ahvays  take  Monday  for 
themselves. 

180.  Fanny  Boxer. — I  am  going  11.  I  have 
Avorked  about  two  years.  My  work  is  painting  little 
toys.  There  are  five  of  us  at  home,  besides  father  and 
mother.  The  eldest  of  us  is  a  boy  of  16.  He  works 
at  the  pit.  Father  is  a  collier,  but  he  cannot  Avork. 
He  has  asthma.  Mother  takes  in  Avashing.  I  get 
\s.  9d,  a  Aveek.  I  have  got  2s.  6d.  by  Avorking  over 
Avork.  Just  before  Christmas  I  Avorked  to  9  o'clock. 
I  then  got  2s.  9^d. 

Surgeon,  Bilston  Street. 

except  in  the  cut  nail  trade.  Young  persons  of  both 
sexes  of  13  and  upwards  are  employed  in  that  trade. 
That  trade  is  not  unhealthy  unless  the  rooms  are  too 
croAvded.  The  brass  casters  suffer  from  bi'onchial 
diseases.  They  are  injured  by  the  sulphur  which  is 
emitted  from  the  brass  during  the  operation  of  pouring. 
Speaking  generally,  I  do  not  think  that  children  are 
employed  too  young  in  any  of  the  trades. 


182.  Mr.  ^Y.  M.  Handcox,  Surgeon,  Bilston. 


I  have  been  resident  in  Bilston  for  25  years.  I  am 
the  district  medical  ofllicer  for  the  Union  of  Wolver- 
hampton. I  do  not  consider  that  any  of  the  tfades 
in  tills  district  in  Avhich  young  persons  are  employed 
fire  of  a  character  to  produce  any  injurious  effects  on 
their  constitutions.  I  do  not  consider  that  they  are 
employed  at  too  young  an  age,  so  far  as  regards  their 


health.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  employment 
for  very  young  children  in  this  town.  I  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  treat  any  case  of  disease,  either 
in  children  or  adults  Avhich  I  could  attribute  at  all 
directly  to  their  Avork.  I  should  say  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  children  in  this  toAvn  are  well  fed,  and 
enjoy  robust  constitutions. 


183.  Rev.  E.  J.  IJeyeield,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Bilston. 


I  have  resided  here  16  years.  During  that  time 
our  population  has  slightly  decreased  OAving  to  the 
exhausting  of  some  of  the  mines  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Last  year  there  Avere  600  houses 
vacant  in  this  toAvn.ship.  The  tin  trade  in  this  tOAvn 
has  also  diminished  nearly  one-half  during  the  last  30 
years.  It  is  noAv  confined  to  a  second  rate  class  of 
goods.  There  is  no  alteration  as  to  the  age  at  Avhich 
children  begin  to  AA^ork,  except  in  the  mines,  Avhere 
children  are  prevented  by  laAv  from  Avorkiug  under 


tainly  prevents  their  being  kept  at  school  beyond  10 
years  of  age.  I  have  91  children  in  my  school,  and 
not  more  than  three  of  them  Avould  be  over  10.  The 
children  go  to  Avork  at  times  of  good  trade,  Avhen  their 
parents  are  in  work  themselves.  In  many  cases 
children  are  put  to  work  Avhen  their  parents  do  not 
require  their  earnings,  but  I  should  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  this  town  the  parents  are  actually 
in  Avant  of  the  Avages  of  their  children  of  10  years  of 
age  and  upAvards. 


10  years  of  age.    The  employment  of  children  cer- 

184.  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  Surgeon,  Russell  Street,  Walsall. 


The  manufactures  in  the  toAvn  are  principally  con- 
nected Avith  saddlery  and  harness  making.  I  should 
certainly  say  that  the  working  population  of  the  town 
are  not  injured  by  their  employment,  indeed  I  believe 
that  this  town  is  as  healthy  as  any  toAvn  in  England. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses in  Avhich  the  people  arc  engaged  are  in  them- 
selves injurious  to  health.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
collieries,  Avhich  are  already  xmder  inspection.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  girls  are  sometimes  rendered 
consumptive  by  too  much  confinement  at  bridle 
stitching,  but  consumiption  is  not  prevalent  among  the 
Avomen  here. 

185.  Mr.  F.  Edivards,  jun. — I  had  a  night  school 
from  last  September  to  May  in  the  jjresent  year.  I 
had  about  50  names  on  my  books,  and  about  38  or  40 
boys  was  my  average  attendance.    I  took  no  boys 

186.  Statement  of  Rev.  H.  R.  Sandford, 

I  have  inspected  schools  for  10  years  in  this  dis- 
trict (South  Staffordshire)  under  Mr.  Norris,  and 
have  during  that  time  frequently  turned  my  attention 
to  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  your  inquiry,  viz.,  the 
effect  Avhich  the  employment  of  children  in  the  Avorks 
has  on  the  education  of  the  district.  I  have  also  in- 
spected schools  in  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  cotton  districts,  in  the  North  and  East 


under  10,  nor  any  boys  Avho  Averc  at  school.  The 
ages  of  the  boys  attending  ran  from  12  to  21.  The 
majority  of  them  Avere  13  to  15  years  of  age.  They 
had  all  been  at  Avork  in  the  daytime  in  the  leather- 
cutting,  brass-casting,  and  plating  shops.  The 
hour  for  school  Avas  at  7i  p.m.  I  could  only  get 
the  smaller  boys  at  that  time.  Yery  fcAv  were  able 
to  come  before  8.  A  bare  majority  of  the  boys  were  able 
to  attend  school  regularly  every  night  for  four  Aveeks 
together.  I  had  school  three  nights  in  the  Aveek.  It 
Avas  a  frequent  occurrence  for  seven  or  eight  boys  to 
be  detained  at  Avork.  They  often  told  me  they  Avere 
kept  Avorking  until  10.  They  got  extra  Avages.  The 
regular  hours  of  Avork  in  the  winter  are  from  8  to  8. 
I  think  the  boys  are  kept  too  late  in  the  manufactories, 
but  they  are  not  AVorked  so  many  hours  as  the  ap- 
prentices in  the  tradesmen's  shops. 

H.  M.  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,. 

Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  have  noticed  that  education 
suffers  less  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
counties  than  it  does  in  South  Staffordshire  ;  in  the 
North  Staffordshire  Potteries  it  suffers  more. 

The  effect  Avhich  the  employment  of  children  has 
on  education  may  be  considered,  first  in  regard  to  the 
day  schools  ;  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  night  schools. 

First,  Avith  regard  to  the  day  sciiools*  : — 


My  experience  only  extends  to  the  Parochiai  Schools  and  schools  connected  Avith  •works  that  are  under  inspectjon. 
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II.  The  proportion  of  boys  who  remam  any  length  Trades  in  the 

of  time  at  school  is  very  small  in  the  South  Stafford-  Wolverhamp- 

,  .  .  T  i  •  i-  ton  District, 
shire  iron  district. 


I.  The  proportion  of  older  children  (boys)  who  are 
under  education  is  on  the  whole  smaller  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  South  Staffordshire  iron- 
works than  I  have  found  it  in  any  of  the  above-named 
districts  except  the  Potteries. 

In  the  following  Table  the  South  Staffordshire  Schools  are  compared  with  the  Country  Schools  in  Yorkshire 

(North  and  East  Ridings)  in  regard  to  the  above  points. 


Mr.F.D.Lonffe. 


a. 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 
centage of 
scholars 

Per- 
centage 
over 

centage 
of  those 
over  12 
that  be- 

centage 
of  those 
who  have 
been  two 

Per- 
centage of 
scholars 

Per- 
centage 
over 

centage 
of  those 
over  12 
that  be- 

centage 
of  those 
that  have 
been  two 

over  10 
years  old. 

12  years 
old. 

long:  to 
the  middle 

years  or 
more  at 

over  10 
years  old. 

old. 

long  to 
the  middle 
class. 

years  or 
more  at 
school. 

Bilston,  St.  M.  - 

26 

6 

28 

Barton      -       -  - 

33 

28 

33 

33 

Bi-ierly  Hill 

12 

4 

11 

24 

Bilsdale    -       -  - 

38 

32 

10 

73 

Brockmoor 

18 

10 

30 

Bishop's  AViltou 

40 

25 

55 

7o 

Capponficld 

18 

6 

20 

29 

Croft 

30 

20 

50 

50 

Congreaves 

33 

10 

50 

Duggleby  - 

33 

70 

Gold's  Hill 

22 

9 

28 

30 

Garton     -       -  - 

22 

9 

35 

60 

Moxley      _       .  . 

14 

3 

40 

23 

Gilling  - 

18 

9 

45 

Smeth-wick 

15 

4 

60 

28 

Holme  - 

20 

14 

10 

50 

Tipton,  H.  Heath 

17 

7 

50 

33 

Husthwaite 

44 

24 

Tipton  Hall 

14 

4 

24 

Hunmanby 

35 

22 

40 

44 

Tipton,  Ocker  Hill 

17 

1 

48 

Buttons  Crans-wick  - 

30 

10 

48 

Wednesbury,  St.  James 

13 

2 

33 

Londesborough  - 

60 

25 

50 

„          St.  John's 

13 

4 

35 

60 

Budstone  -       -  - 

12 

7 

34 

Old  Church 

23 

9 

18 

55 

Settrington 

35 

14 

70 

WestBromwich,  Ch.Ch. 

17 

5 

20 

10 

ShenfPs  Button 

30 

15 

2 

60 

„           Hill  Top 
„         St.  Peter's 

14 

3 

75 

30 

Weaverthorpe  - 

20 

7 

30 

60 

10 

6 

80 

Welton  - 

40 

14 

60 

H.  T. 

13 

5 

25 

40 

Welburne  - 

29 

14 

25 

66 

Wolverhampton,  St. 

14 

5 

16 

22 

Wetwang  -       -  - 
Whitwell  - 

30 

10 

10 

James'. 

36 

25 

40 

,,    St.  Matthew's 

13 

5 

29 

Vfressle    -       -  - 

45 

26 

30 

48 

Mon-more  Green 

10 

2 

25 

Average 

32 

16 

17 

55 

Average 

17 

"^3 

23 

29 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  proportion 
of  children  at  school  over  12  years  of  age  is  only 
5^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  coal  and  iron 
district  of  South  Staffordshire,  Avliich  is  three  times 
less  than  it  is  in  the  country  schools  of  Yorkshire  ; 
it  is  also  three  times  less,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere, 
than  it  is  in  the  country  schools  of  North  Stafford- 
shire. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  average  age  of  scho- 
lars is  lower  in  the  iron  distiict  schools  because  fewer 
children  of  a  higher  class  attend,  but  the  table  shows 
that  the  proportion  of  children  over  12  years  of  age 
who  belong  to  this  class  is  larger  in  the  iron  district 
schools  than  it  is  in  the  village  schools. 

Again,  the  proportion  of  children  (boys)  who  have 
been  two  years  or  more  at  school  is  only  29  per  cent,  in 
the  iron  district,  which  is  little  more  than  half  what 
it  is  in  the  Yorkshire  rural  schools. 

I  next  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  ignorance  that 
prevails  among  a  certain  number  of  the  lads  employed 
in  the  forges  and  other  hardware  factories  whicli  have 
come  under  my  notice  as  scholars  in  the  night  schools 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  this 
district. 

In  the  following  Table  I  have  given  the  Statistics  as 
to  the  young  Persons  employed  in  each  different 
Trade  separately,  so  that  the  Commissioners  may 
see  the  more  easily  in  what  class  there  appears  to 
be  the  greatest  want  of  education. 


Prom 


Mines  - 


Foundries,  f 
scre'w 
■works, 
tube 
■works, 
tin-plate 
■works, 
and  chain 
■works. 


Locksmith's ' 
shops. 


Both  ■works 
and  mines 


Name  of 
Night  School 
or 

Institute. 


Bilston       -       -  - 
Congreaves 
Gold's  Bill 
Tipton,  Ocker  Hill 
Kagged  - 
AValsall,  Caldmore  Ro^w 


Summary 


Gold's  Bill 

Smeth-svick  (Messrs. 
Chance's.) 

Tipton  (Ragged) 

AVest  Brom-wich,  St. 
Peter's. 

Wolverhampton!,  Rag- 
ged. 

Do.    St.  George's 


Summary 


Wolverhampton,  Rag- 
ged. 


Summary 


No.  of 

boys 
present. 


22 
42 
5 
3 
5 
2 


79 


10 


29 


15 


199 


Proper 
tion  per 

cent. 

that 

could 
not 

read. 


75 
55 
40 

100 
50 


64 


50 
50 


25 


33 


40 


44 


Propor- 
tion per 
cent, 
that 
coidd 
not 
write. 


75 
40 
40 

100 

50 


60 


50 

50 
50 

25 

25 


33 


50 


47 


Prom 


Iron  ■works, 
forges, 
mills,  and 
furnaces. 


3. 


Name  of 
Night  School 
or 

Institute. 


Bilston  (Independents') 

Congreaves 

Gold's  Bill 

Smetliwick  (Chance's) 
Tipton,     Ocker  Bill 

(Sunday.) 
Do.    Ragged  School  - 
West    Bromvrich,  St. 

Peter's. 


Summary 


No.  of 

boys 
present, 


9 
12 
27 
2 
9 


10 


76 


Proper 
tion  per 

cent. 

that 

could 
not 

read. 


55 
30 
20 
50 
25 

70 
40 


41 


Propor- 
tion per 
cent, 
that 
could 
not 
write. 


65 
30 


50 
25 


60 


46 


E 


Thus  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  unable 
to  read,  47  per  cent,  unable  to  -wi-ite. 

From  the  above  table  it  would  appear  that  the 
greatest  ignorance  prevails  amongst  the  collier  boys. 
In  one  night  school  at  Bilston  out  of  17  boys  of  this 
class  whom  I  examined  14  could  not  read  the  simplest 
words  without  spelling  them.  An  employer  of  labour, 
Mr.  Hatton,  of  Bilston,  was  present  while  I  examined 
them. 

Possibly  if  greater  efforts  could  be  made  to  enforce 
the  educational  clauses  of  the  Mines'  Inspection  Act 
it  might  effect  more  than  it  does  for  education  in 
this  district.  I  have  only  met  with  two  or  three 
instances  in  South  Staflfbrdshire  where  boys  had  re- 
ceived certificates  from  a  schoolmaster  according  to  the 
Act,  and  they  v^erc  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Iron 
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Company  at  Congreaves,  where  the  manager,  Mr.  Hunt, 
takes  considerable  interest  in  the  state  of  the  young- 
operatives  ;  only  two  instances  of  boys  who  came  to 
school  according  to  the  Act,  and  they,  I  found  went  to 
the  mines  before  the  schoolmaster  could  certify  that  they 
Avere  able  to  read  and  write  ;  they  were  both  under 
12  years  of  age.  The  coal  masters  in  this  district 
profess  not  to  employ  boys  under  12.  In  a  night 
school  near  Leeds  (Messrs.  Armitage's)  visited  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Sharpc,  there  are  some  30  collier  boys 
under  12  years  of  age  who  come  to  school  two  nights 
a  week  from  5  to  8  r.M.  The  master  says  they  can 
learn  vei-y  little  on  this  plan  ;  they  are  too  tired. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  41  per  cent, 
of  the  night  scholars  Avho  came  from  the  ironworks 
could  not  read  (the  Testament). 

A  great  deal  of  ignorance  prevails  amongst  this 
class  ;  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  ;  at  the  Messrs. 
Bagnall's  excellent  evening  school,  and  also  at  Con- 
greaves there  are  very  intelligent  classes  of  boys  and 
young  men  from  the  ironworks. 

But  as  a  rule  lads  from  ironworks  do  not  attend 
night  schools  well  as  compared  with  other  young 
operatives.  When  they  are  employed  at  night  every 
alternate  week  it  is  discouraging  Avork  trying  to  learn 
at  a  night  school  even  for  those  who  wish  to  improve 
themselves  ;  they  who  are  most  rude  and  ignorant 
seldom  care  to  attend,  or,  if  they  do,  they  soon  give  it 
up.  A  schoolmaster  of  great  experience,  Mr.  Talbot, 
of  Messrs.  Chance's  schools,  told  me  he  did  not  think 
25  per  cent,  of  those  who  came  to  a  night  school 
without  having  been  previously  grounded  continue  as 
scholars  for  half  a  year,  while  of  those  Avho  had  been 
well  taught  in  a  day  school  perhaps  75  per  cent,  would 
become  regular  scholars. 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  boys  from  foundries 
and  screw-works  do  not,  I  believe,  give  a  true  idea  of 
their  state  of  knowledge  or  rather  want  of  knowledge; 
they  are  often  the  most  untaught  class  of  any.* 

With  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  the  lads  from 
the  diiterent  kinds  of  works  and  mines  that  I  have 
seen  in  iiight  schools,  I  should  say  that,  after  the 
collier  boys,  who  look  more  pale  and  exhausted  than 
any  others,  the  boys  from  foundries  are  the  most  un- 
healthy ;  one  or  two  from  brass  foundries  that  I  met 
with  at  St.  George's  night  school,  Wolverhami>ton, 
were  the  worst.  Of  the  boys  from  the  ironworks 
some  were  hearty  enough,  others  pale  and  miserable 
looking  ;  one  or  two  I  have  met  with  of  Avhom  I 
should  say  that  the  heat  or  exertion  connected  Avith 
their  Avork  and  want  of  proper  food  Avere  shortening 
their  lives  ;  the  Avorst  instance  Avas  a  boy  at  a  Tipton 
ragged  school  Avho,  though  not  12  years  of  age,  Avorked, 
the  teacher,  himself  an  iron  Avorker,  informed  me,  as 
under  hand  puddler,  Avith  another  boy. 

The  foUoAving  Table  relates  to  Girls  attending 
Night  Schools. 


From 

Name  of 
Night  School. 

No. 
present. 

Propoi'- 
tion  per 
cent, 
that 
covild 

Propor- 
tion 
that 

could 
not 

write. 

not 
read. 

Bilston,  St.  L.  - 

13 

18 

18 

Japan  J 
■works.  1 

„     Independents'  - 
M''olverhampton,  St. 
John's. 

27 
14 

50 

50 
36 

Summary 

54 

34 

38 

Thus,  full  a  third  of  these  girls  from  the  Japan 
factories  were  unable  to  read.  I  have  remarked,  too, 
that  girls  of  this  class  have  often  a  jaded,  unhealthy 
look. 

The  education  of  these  young  people  at  the  night 
schools  is  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  late  hours  up 


to  Avhich  they  frequently  work  in  the  japan  factories, 
tin  toy-Avorks,  &c.  At  Wolverhampton  it  is  found  to 
be  of  no  use  opening  the  night  schools  till  8  p.m.,  as 
most  of  the  girls  and  lads  Avork  till  7  p.m.,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  Aveek  in  some  works  till  8  or  9  p.m.  ; 
at  Bilston,  too,  it  is  often  late  before  the  girls  can  get 
away  from  the  factories  to  attend  the  night  schools. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  physically  injurious  to 
girls  and  young  persons  to  study-in  a  night  school 
after  having  AVorked  in  a  factory  till  7  or  8  p.m., 
especially  Avhen  they  have  worked  by  gaslight,  Avhich 
makes  the  rooms  hot  and  consumes  the  oxygen  needed 
for  respiration.  If  adults  chose  to  go  through  this  it 
is  more  than  ought  to  be  required  of  children,  or  of 
young  persons  under  16,  this  late  worlc  and  study 
after  it  ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  mother  and  daughter,  the 
latter  a  girl  of  13,  poring  over  a  book  at  the  same 
night  school  (St.  John's,  Woh^erhampton)  after  having 
worked  in  a  close  factory  till  7  p.m. 

There  are  one  or  tAvo  night  schools  in  the  nailing 
district,  East  Y'f orcestershire,  close  to  South  StaflTord- 
shire,  that  I  havevisited.  The  nail  girls,  Avho  Avork  very 
late,  often  till  10  p.m.,  about  Dudley  and  Stourbridge, 
are  very  glad,  Avhen  they  can,  to  come  and  be  taught 
at  night.  One  clergyman  in  that  district,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Thompson,  of  Cradley,  Avho  has  an  excellent  night 
school,  Avrites  to  me  as  follows  on  the  subject  : — 

"  The  nailing  business,  which  is  bad  for  the  mind 
if  not  for  the  health,  does  not  prevent  those  Avho  are 
willing  to  stir  themselves,  fr-om  getting  to  school  at 
6  o'clock,  though  other  nailing  girls  work  an  hour  or 
two  later,  and  even  still  later  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  week. 

"  The  girls  are  very  anxious  to  get  their  parents  in 
the  mind  to  let  them  attend  school.  They  wash  and 
change  their  dress  at  tea  time,  and  this  is  good  for 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  school  influence." 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  places  Avhere  there  is  a  good 
night  school,  and  a  clergyman  or  school  manager  of 
influence  gives  attention  to  the  subject,  girls  can  be 
brought  to  attend  it,  and  so  escape  the  bad  effects  of 
late  Avork  over  the  nailing  forges  two  or  three  nights  in 
the  Aveek,  but  it  is  the  exception  Avhere  this  is  the  case. 

By  Avay  of  remedy  for  the  evils  affecting  the  educa- 
tion and  general  condition  of  the  young  in  this  dis- 
trict, I  should  projiose  : — 

First,  that  the  educational  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act,  according  to  Avhich  children  under  13  must  at- 
tend school  every  half  day  or  alternate  whole  day,  be 
applied,  Avith  certain  modifications,  to  all  the  works 
and  factoiies  of  the  district  Avhere  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  children  em- 
ployed require  it. 

Secondly,  that  young  persons  under  18  should  not 
be  alloAved  to  Avork,  except  in  the  irouAvorks,  after 

6  P.M. 

In  this  case  they  could  attend  night  schools,  and 
obtain  the  educational  certificate  spoken  of  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  report  for  1862.  (First 
report,  286,  page  XLVII.) 

It  would  be  well  if  the  age  for  full-time  work  could 
be  14  instead  of  13  in  the  irouAvorks.  I  urge  this 
because,  as,  owing  to  the  night-work,  it  is  impossible 
for  boys  to  attend  an  evening  class  regularly  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  work  full  time  in  an  ironwork,  it  is 
the  more  important  to  keep  them,  as  long  as  possible, 
as  whole-day  or  half-day  scholars  at  school. 

Indeed  14  might  Avith  advantage  be  made  the  age 
up  to  Avhich  children  should  work  as  half-timers  in  all 
hardware  factories,  as  in  many  works  only  a  few 
would  be  brought  under  education  if  the  age  for  full 
time  Avere  13. 

The  question  whether  proper  regard  for  the  health 
and  growth  of  the  young  people  employed  in  all  the 
above-named  works  and  factories  requires  that  such 
protection  as  I  have  spoken  of  should  be  extended  to 
them  is  one  about  which  personally  I  have  no  doubt. 


*  Out  of  22  boys  of  this  class  that  I  once  questioned  only  10  professed  themselves  able  to  read.  Four  (bo3-s  from  a  screw-work) 
whom  I  saw  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  (Rev.  C.White,  Darlaston)  and  their  employer,  could  not  say  any  of  the  commandments, 
only  bits  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  had  not  heard  of  Christ  being  crucified;  professed  not  to  know  what  stealing  meant. 
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but,  of  course,  it  is  one  whicii  medical  evidence  alone 
can  decide  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Connnissioners. 

If  children  in  the  dilferent  works  mentioned  had 
to  go  to  school  according  to  the  Factory  Act,  em- 
ployers would,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  either  to 
dispense  with  those  who  are  under  the  full-time  age 
or  to  employ  them  on  the  half-time  plan. 

As  it  is  only  where  the  half-time  is  adopted  that 
much  is  done  towards  bringing  neglected  children 
under  education  I  proceed  to  consider  one  or  two  of 
the  objections  that  might  be  urged  to  it. 

First,  in  the  case  of  those  works  where  boys  are 
employed  at  night  it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  it 
is  urged,  to  have  relays,  and  so  have  a  change  of  boys 
at  midnight. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  difficulty  ;  but  is  night-work 
indispensable  in  the  case  of  all  the  mills,  e.g.,  the 
hoop  mills,  where  young  boys  are  most  wanted  ? 
Even  if  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  not  so  bad, 
I  am  told,  for  young  boys  to  work  half  the  night,  as 
to  work  the  whole  night.  If  they  worked  only  half 
the  night  they  could  go  to  school  2  or  3  hours  in  the 
daytime.  In  the  glass  trade  both  men  and  boys  work 
half  the  night  or  half  the  day. 

Again,  the  Factory  Act  allows  children  to  be 
employed  alternate  whole  days  instead  of  daily  for 
half  days  ;  if  boys  were  employed  on  alternate  nights 
they  -  might  go-  to  school  for  2  hours  between  9  a.m. 
and  12  p.m.  one  day,  and  between  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 
the  other  day. 

Should  ironmasters  decide,  in  cases  where  night- 
work  is  required,  rather  to  dispense  with  the  labour 
of  children  under  the  full-time  age  than  to  employ 
them  on  the  half-time  plan,  there  would  still  remain 
the  numerous  class  of  boys  who  are  employed  in  gas- 
tube  works,  foundries,  screw-works,  where  genei-ally 
there  is  no  night  work  with  regard  to  whom  the  half- 
time  plan  might  be  adopted. 

Secondly,  it  is  urged  that  there  are  many  children 
employed  in  small  works,  e.g.  nail-shops,  chainworks, 
locksmiths'  shops,  with  regard  to  whom  (it  is  said)  it 
would  be  impossible  to  see  that  any  half-time  Act  be 
enforced,  and  that  if  it  were  not  enforced  in  the  case 
of  these  children  it  would  be  unfair  to  enforce  it  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  large  iron- 
works. 

To  this  I  would  answer,  that,  even  if  it  be  impos- 
sible to  enforce  a  half-time  Act  in  the  case  of  children 
employed  in  small  workshops,  the  ironmasters  would, 
one  might  suppose,  suffer  little  by  competition  with 
such  works.  With  regard  to  the  nail  shops  it  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
large  ironwoi'ks,  it  is  chiefly  girls,  not  boys  under  13, 
who  are  employed.  Lock-making  and,  I  believe,  also 
chain-making,  is  likely  soon  to  be  carried  on  in  large 
factories,  and  there  children  would  be  under  the  same 
regulation  as  it  is  proposed  they  should  be  under  in 
the  ironworks. 

But,  secondly,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  a  half-time  regulation  with  regard  to  children 
who  work  in  small  workshops. 

These  small  works  are  not  more  private  than  the 
larger  manufactories  ;  they  are,  in  most  cases,  de- 
tached from  the  houses  in  which  the  nailers,  chain- 
makers,  &c.,  live.  So  that  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  A'alid  reason  why  a  factory  inspector  should  not 
visit  them,  and  see  that  the  half-time  regulation  with 
regard  to  the  children  be  observed.  The  duty  of  re- 
gistering the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school 
would  devolve,  not  on  the  employer,  but,  according  to 
the  Factory  Act,  on  the  teacher. 

The  ditficulty  in  regard  to  inspecting  numerous 
small  factories  and  work  shops  is  considered  in  the 
report  of  the  Belgian  Commission*  on  Child-labour  in 
Manufactories.    In  that  report  the  Prussian  practice, 


Avhich  is  to  entrust  to  the  communal  -nuthority  the  Trades  in  the 
office  of  visiting  factories  and  certifying  the  lists  of  Wolverhamp- 
children  employed  is  noticed  with  approval.  "  The  ton  District. 
"  local  magistrate  (burgomaster)  or  commissary  of  Mr.FDLonge, 

"  police,"  it  is  urged  in  that  report,  elected  by  those   

wliose  actions  he  has  to  overlook,  is  "  invested  before-  a. 
"  hand  with  the  confidence  of  all,  his  entrance  into  the 
"  workshop  or  even  family  circle  has  nothing  in  it 
"  wounding  to  the  feeling  of  the  manufacturer  or  the 
"  workman." 

The  municipal  officers  might,  at  any  rate,  as  this 
report  suggests,  visit  the  schools  of  the  town  to  see 
whether  the  law  is  observed  with  regard  to  the 
factoiy  children  whose  names  are  on  the  school 
register. 

It  certainly  would  be  a  great  point  if  the  leading 
laymen  in  the  different  towns  could  be  brought  in  this 
Avay  to  see  something  of  the  working  of  the  schools, 
and  to  have  more  acquaintance  than  they  have  at 
present  with  the  difficulties  that  teachers  have  to 
contend  with  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the 
children. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  which  it  is  alleged 
there  would  be  in  getting  boys  enough  for  the  double 
set  if  a  half-time  system  had  to  be  carried  out,  I 
venture  to  question  whether  the  difficulty  would  be 
found  to  be  so  great  as  is  imagined.  I  will  quote 
what  Mr.  Akroyd,  late  M.P.  for  Huddersfield,  who 
has  large  mills  and  schools  attached  to  his  works,  says 
on  this  point : — "  We  had  the  same  objection  to  the 
"  Factory  Act  ;  in  practice  I  think  the  employers 
"  would  discover  as  we  did  that  their  fear  is  exag- 
"  gerated  ;  a  slight  increase  of  wages  will  in- 
"  crease  the  supply  of  juvenile  labour  from  many 
"  sources." 

I  should  think  the  supply  of  boys  between  9 
and  14  would  be  plentiful  enough  in  South  Stafford- 
shire ;  there  are,  in  some  places,  a  good  many  run- 
ning about  the  streets  without  employment. 

The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  introduction 
of  the  half-time  system  into  certain  manufactories  has 
tended  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  number  of 
young  children  employed.  Practical  men  would  be 
able  to  show  whether  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed might  be  reduced  either  in  the  ironworks  or  in 
any  of  the  works  I  have  alluded  to.  Is  it  impossible 
that  certain  changes  in  the  manufacturing  processes 
may  be  introduced  by  which  the  children  might  be 
released  from  their  labour  at  certain  branches  ? 

But  whether  it  be  in  this  way,  or  by  employing 
children  on  the  half-time  system,  or  in  certain  cases  older 
lads  instead  of  little  ones,  that  the  evils  I  have  pointed 
out  are  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  a  numerous  and  hitherto 
neglected  class  are  to  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  proper  teaching  and  discipline — the  object  to  be 
gained,  I  submit,  is  so  important,  that  no  slight 
temporary  inconvenience  ought  to  stand  in  the  Avay  of 
introducing  a  proper  remedy. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  brought  the  evils  which 
education  suffers  from  the  present  system  of  child- 
labour  in  this  district  before  the  emjDloyers,  and  have 
asked  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  remedies 
mentioned  above  which  I  have  suggested  for  these 
evils.  From  the  ironmasters  as  a  body  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  opinion  in  favour  of  any  plan 
of  half-time  education  for  boys  in  their  works.  Yet 
several  ironmasters,  e.g.,  Messrs.f  Hartley,  Samson 
Lloyd,  Arthur  Sparrow,  Solly,  J.  P.  Hunt,  have  told 
me  they  would  gladly  see  the  boys  excluded  from  the 
works  and  kept  at  school  till  they  were  12  or  13  years 
of  age — provided,  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  added, 
they  could  be  excluded  from  the  small  works  and  fac- 
tories that  are  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  the  ironworks. 
At  Bilston  I  attended  a  meeting  of  manufacturers, 
chiefly  jap anners,  to  whom  I  explained  how  the  schools 


*  See  "  Social  Science  Eeview  "  for  December  6,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

f  In  a  letter  dated  December  26tli  Mr.  Hartley  writes: — "  I  may  further  say  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  system  of  half-time 
"  which  you  advocate  ;  -what  I  have  wished  to  impress  on  you  was  this:  that  manifest  injustice  would  be  done  unless  legislation, 
"  if  adopted,  be  applied  to  all  iron-working  districts  alike,  and  also  extended  to  ali  kinds  of  shops,  and  manufactories  employing 
"  young  children." 

3.  E  4  ■ 
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Trades  in  the   jn  that  town  were  affected  by  the  employment  of  girls 
WolTCrhamp-       ^he  japan  works.  Mr.  VV.  Hatton  (of  the  Old  Bank, 
ton    IS  uc  .    inBiigton,  owner  of  tin-plate  works  in  the  neighbour- 
I>Ir  F.D.Lono-e,  hood,)  explained  to  the  meeting,  the  advantages  of  a 

  system  combining  education  and  Avork  as  the  half-time 

a,  plan  does  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  meeting  was 

favourable  to  a  half-time  regulation  for  children  under 
13  employed  in  japan  factories.  The  advantage,  also, 
of  a  rule  providing  that  young  persons  (girls  under 
18)  should  not  work  after  6  r.M.  was  recognized  after 
I  had  explained  how  the  late  hours  of  work  impeded 
their  attendance  at  night  schools.  The  manufac- 
turers present  were,  besides  Mr.  Hatton,  Messrs. 
Baker,  Farmer,  Jones,  Rowley,  and  Smith.  At  Dar- 
laston,  Avhere  only  tAvo  out  of  249  boys  in  the  parochial 
schools  are  over  12  years  of  age,  a  few  of  the  screw 
manufacturers  met  me ;  they  acknowledged  the  evils 
of  the  present  plan  of  employing  very  young  boys  in 
their  works.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Jeffs,  thought  a  half-time 
regulation  for  boys  under  13  years  old  would  do  great 
good  ;  the  others  anticipated  great  difficulty  in  carry 
ing  it  out  ;  but  they  acknowledged  that  some  restric- 
tion on  the  employment  of  boys  under  ]  3  would  be  an 
advantage  both  for  other  reasons  and  because  it  would 
render  it  easier  for  them  to  introduce  the  steam  blast 
as  a  substitute  for  the  hand  bellows  which  are  Avorked 
by  boys  ;  hitherto,  while  they  have  found  it  easy  to 
get  young  boys,  the  workmen  have  opposed  the  use  of 
the  blast.  At  Wednesbury  I  took  the  opinion  of  some 
few  of  the  managers  and  workmen.  The  usual  objections 


to  the  half-time  plan  were  urged  ;  one,  however,  of  the 
workmen  present,  who  had  formei'ly  been  employed  in 
a  flannel  mill  at  Newtown,  stated  that  the  same  ob- 
jections had  been  urged  both  by  parents  and  employers 
with  regard  to  half-time  in  flannel  mills  ;  but  that 
these  objections  had  all  been  surmounted  Avhen  actual 
trial  of  the  plan  had  been  made. 

Lastly,  at  Congreaves,  where  there  are  excellent 
schools  maintained  by  the  British  Iron  Company,  I 
was  present  at  a  discussion  bearing  on  this  subject. 
The  meeting  Avhich  took  part  in  it  was  made  up  of 
managers  of  Avorks,  forgemen  avIio  emj^loy  the  boys, 
others  from  the  Avorks  and  mines  of  the  district.  Mr. 
Hunt  presided.  A  hearty  interest  appeared  to  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  education.  The  opinion  here,  as 
well  as  at  Wednesbury,  appeared  to  be  that  the 
parents  Avho  sent  their  children  at  the  earliest  age  to 
Avork  Avere,  in  most  cases,  Avell  paid  operatives  avIio 
Avasted  their  earniugs.  It  Avas  alloAved  by  one  speaker, 
a  forge  manager,  that  such  premature  employment 
Avas  physically  as  Avell  as  morally  injurious.  The 
general  feeling  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  laAV 
which  Avould  prohibit  it,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  children  being  educated.  The  half-time  plan  Avas 
not  thought  to  be  practicable  ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
hoAv,  except  by  a  half-time  Act,  the  objects  above- 
mentioned  can  be  secured. 

H.  R.  Sandpokd. 

December  31,  1863. 


187.  Statement  of  the  Key.  F.  P.  Hutton. 


(1.)  I  was  ordained  for  a  parish  in  Weduesbury  in 
the  year  1849,  since  Avhich  time  I  have  been  resident 
(with  a  brief  interval)  in  the  Black  couiitry.  For 
the  last  10  years  I  have  been  ministering  as  chaplain 
to  the  Messrs.  J.  Bagnall  and  Sons'  irouAvorks,  and 
have  thus  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
men  and  boys  employed  therein,  and  am  consequently 
in  a  position  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  people. 

(2.)  In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  the  manu- 
facture of  raAV  iron  is  mainly  carried  on  ;  here  and 
there  Ave  find  a  hardware,  factory  and  an  establish- 
ment for  the  getting  np  of  engines  and  engineering 
inplements,  mclusive  of  boiler  making.  In  all  of 
these  works  boys  are  more  or  less  employed,  the  ages 
of  Avhom  differ  according  to  the  character  of  the  Avork 
to  which  they  are  placed  ;  e.g.  in  hoop  miils  the  lads 
are  much  younger  than  those  employed  at  the  pud- 
dling furnaces,  AAdailst  many  in  the  hardware  trade 
are  younger  still.  This  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
wages  given  being  small,  and  because  (in  the  hoop- 
mills  especially)  lowness  of  stature  and  great  agility 
are  absolutely  required. 

(3.)  In  the  hoop-mills  boys  commence  Avork  about 
9  years  of  age  ;  in  the  hardAvare  factories  and  boiler 
yards,  they  begin  still  younger  ;  Avhilst  in  the  mines 
there  are  none  younger  than  10  years,  and  in  the 
forges,  than  14  years  of  age.  In  thus  giving  the 
various  ages  at  Avhich  lads  begin  Avork  I  speak  from 
actual  experience,  having  oftentimes  enquired  the 
ages  of  the  boys  I  have  found  Avorking  both  above 
and  beloAv  ground,  from  themselves,  their  master,  and 
their  parents.  Of  course,  in  all  the  above  Avorks  ex- 
ceptional cases  may  be  met  Avith  of  boys  being  at 
Avork  of  an  earlier  age  than  those  stated. 

(4.)  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  boys  are  not  in  any- 
wise physically  injured  by  the  work  to  Avhich  they 
are  placed,  and  I  attribute  this  partly  to  the  fact,  that 
they  are  never  required  to  do  any  Avork  calculated  to 
tax  beyond  their  poAver  their  health  and  strength, 
but,  beginning  at  easy  "jobs"  rise  to  heavier  ones  by 
degrees,  as  they  are  inured  thereto  ;  and  jjartly  be- 
cause in  infancy  the  weakly  ones-  generally  die, 
leaving  the  more  robust  to  groAV  up  as  men  ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  young  men  in  this  district  is  very  small,  so 
that  during  the  10  years  in  which  schools  have  been 


established  for  boys  by  the  Messrs.  Bagnall's  schools 
numbers  on  the  aggregate  400  to  500  boys  and  young- 
men,  only  five  deaths  have  occurred,  two  out  of  the  fiA^e 
being  the  result  of  accident  from  machinery.  More- 
over, the  strong  and  healthy  frames  of  the  young  men 
prove,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  their  early  labours  do 
not  exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  their  physical 
development. 

(5.)  The  very  nature  of  the  Avork  requires  that  the 
men  employed  at  it  should  have  highly  nutritious 
food,  palatably  cooked,  and  in  a  plentiful  supply ;  con- 
sequently the  outgoings  domestic  are  comparatively 
large.  To  provide  for  these  increased  expenses,  mo- 
thers naturally  look  forAvard  to  the  time  Avhen  their 
children  Avill  be  able  to  earn  something  to  add  to  the 
general  fund,  and  are  led  hereby  to  seek  employment 
for  them  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  Avould  otherAvise 
do.  With  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  district,  this 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  the  Avomen 
and  the  intemperance  of  the  men,  the  present  time 
being  to  the  generality  all  and  everything  ;  they  act 
up  too  literally  to  the  command,  "  take  no  thought 
"  for  the  morroAv,"  and  the  result  is,  that,  let  the 
Avorks  stand  for  a  brief  period,  either  by  reason  of 
an  accident  to  the  machinery  or  slackness  of  orders, 
or  a  strike,  the  direst  poverty  and  distress  quickly 
manifests  itself;  and  were  it  not  for  the  small  shop- 
keepers selling  on  credit,  the  destitution  on  such 
occasions  Avould  be  deplorable.  I  must  here  state, 
however,  that  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  great 
good  has  been  effected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  as  many  of  our  puddlers 
have  been  induced  to  lay  by  a  little  of  their  earnings 
for  a  rainy  day  in  that  treasury. 

(6.)  With  respect  to  the  faA'our  education  meets 
Avith  in  the  eyes  of  ironm^asters  generally,  I  will  say 
nothing.  The  eminent  firm  of  the  Messrs.  J.  Bagnall 
and  Sons  have,  lioAvever,  set  in  this  respect,  a  noble 
example  to  the  trade  ;  for,  at  their  sole  expense,  they 
have  erected  capacious  schools  both  here  and  at  their 
Caponfield  furnaces  (and  support  the  same)  primarily 
for  the  children  of  their  workpeople,  though  no  chil- 
dren are  refused  admission  into  them,  even  should 
their  parents  be  employed  under  other  firms.  As  to 
the  plan  proposed  "  that  none  but  educated  children 
"  be  employed  in  the  Avorks,"  the  Messrs.  Bagnall 
find  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  adopt  it  at  present, 
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until  education  is  more  general,  as,  were  such  a  rule 
rigorously  acted  upon,  the  works  would  be  sadly  crip- 
pled by  the  lack  of  boys  it  would  undoubtedly  occa- 
sion. To  remedy  this  defect,  the  lirm  have  opened 
their  schools  on  several  nights  during  the  week,  and 
afford  every  encouragement  to  the  boys  and  men  em- 
ployed under  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages thus  afforded,  which  very  many  do,  so  that 
our  night  schools  are,  I  believe,  at  once  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  in  the  district. 

The  Chillington  Company  at  Wolverhampton — the 
Britislx  Iron  Company  at  Cradley — and  the  firm  of 
the  Messrs.  Cochrane  at  Dudley,  have  established 
schools  in  connexion  with  their  Avorks  ;  but  with 
regard  to  these  I  can  offer  no  observation,  not  being- 
conversant  with  what  is  going  on  in  them. 

(7.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  educated  class  is  rapidly  on  the  increase 
in  these  parts,  and  this  would  be  more  apparent  were 
the  habits  of  the  people  more  stationary  than  they 
are.  In  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Bagnalls  (under 
my  immediate  eye)  I  found  on  inquiry  that  there  were 
but  very  few  in  their  employment  who  could  not  tell 
their  letters,  whilst  by  far  the  majority  of  them  could 
read  more  or  less  intelligently.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  night  schools  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  works,  which  promises  to 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  On  this  head 
I  might  furnish  some  interesting  statistics,  but  want 
of  leisure  forbids  my  doing  so. 

(8.)  Very  few  lads  of  10  years  of  age  ai-e  employed 
in  the  ironworks,  and  the  few  exceptions  are  met 


Avith  in  the  mills,  where  they  are  placed  in  situations  Trades  in  the 
at  Avhich  no  labour  is  demanded  unsuitable  to  their  Wolverhamp  • 
age  or  strength.  ton  District. 

The  night  school  forms  a  natural  supplement  to  the  jjj.  p  j)  Lono-e 

day  schools  in  the  education  of  the  Avorking  classes  ;      "   ^ 

and  it  is  found  that  many  boys  on  leaving  the  day  ^ 
school  for  Avork  draft  themselves   into   our  night 
schools,  and  thus,  not  only  do  they  not  forget  Avhat 
they  have  already  been  taught,  but  add  considerably 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge. 

As  to  the  adoption  of  the  half-time  system,  so  far 
am  I  from  being  satisfied  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  demand  it,  that  I  feel  morally  positive  that  the 
introduction  of  such  system  would  be  impracticable  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  it  would  meet  Avith 
from  all  classes  ;  uuAvise,  as  education  is  gaining 
ground  quietly  and  perceptibly  Avithout  it  ;  and  im- 
2)olitic,  as  it  would  deal  a  severe,  if  not  a  fatal  blow, 
to  the  prosperity  of  South  Staffordshire  ;  since,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  demand  for  boys  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  supply,  and  Avere  a  double  or 
treble  set  required  the  present  difficulty  Avould  be 
immeasurably  increased. 

If  the  Legislature  interferes  at  all,  let  it  be  in  the 
matter  of  night  schools,  which  stand  greatly  in  need 
of  encouragement,  and  Avliich  the  difficulty  of  raising- 
funds  necessary  for  their  support  prevent  the  clergy 
and  managers  from  establishing  in  their  various 
districts. 

F.  P.  M.  Button,  M.A., 
Chaplain  to  the  Messrs.  J.  Bagnall  and  Sons, 
IrouAVorks,  Goldshill,  West  Bromwich. 


188.  Eev.  J.  H.  Sharwood,  Vicak  of  Walsall. 


The  obstacles  to  education  Avhich  I  meet  Avith  in 
my  parish  do  not  arise  so  much  from  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  the  manufactories  in  the  toAvn, 
as  from  the  habits  of  parents  to  employ  their  children 
in  their  own  homes  to  help  them  Avith  their  work, 
such  as  stitching  harness,  and  other  AVork  Avhich  is 
called  horse  millinery,  and  in  brush  making.  A  great 
many  girls  are  employed  at  this  work  at  a  very  early 
age.  It  is  done  for  the  most  part  at  home,  or  in  small 
shops.  There  are  not  so  many  indoor  apprentices 
now  as  there  used  to  be.  The  out  apprentices  get 
about  4s.  a  Aveek.  T-hey  are  Avorked  too  late  to  be 
able  to  attend  night  school.  They  are  employed  at 
bitmaking,  snaffie  making,  japanning,  &c.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  12  boys  in  ou.r  schools  over  12  years 
of  age.  Tlie  standard  of  school  attendance  has  been 
raised  by  the  prize  scheme.  It  is  generally  expected 
that  the  boys  Avho  remain  in  our  upper  class  Avill 
attain  better  situations  than  the  others,  and  they  do 
generally  get  places  as  errand  boys  in  shops  or  clerks. 
The  boys  Avho  go  into  the  foundries,  and  sucli  low 
class  labour,  leave  before  that  time.  They  go  at 
much  too  early  an  age,  and  are  Avorked  beyond  their 
strength.  And  the  children  Avho  Avork  at  home  are 
also  injured  by  too  early  work  ;  they  are  dwarfed. 
I  think  the  cupidity  of  the  parents  is  often  the  cause 
of  this  early  employment  of  their  children.  From  20 
years'  experience,  I  should  say  that  education  has 
advanced  very  considerably,  through  the  operation  of 
the  Privy  Council  grants.     Many  of  the  parents 


themselves  are  noAV  educated,  and  value  education  for 
their  children,  and  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  it 
for  them.  I  have  great  doubts  about  the  half-time 
system  as  applied  to  the  trades  in  this  town.  I  doubt 
whether  the  masters  could  adapt  their  Avork  to  it,  and 
also  whether  the  children  would  be  sufficiently  active 
in  mind  to  turn  their  attention  to  two  distinct  lines  of 
Avork  in  the  same  day.  I  haA^e  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  half-time  system,  and  I  like  it  where  it  is  Avell 
carried  out.  At  Rochdale,  for  instance,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  betAveen  the  half-timers  at 
school,  and  the  Avhole-day  scholars  ;  but  at  other 
places  I  found  the  contrast  A'ery  striking,  from  the 
AA'^ant  of  proper  discipline.  Where  the  schools  are  not 
Avell  managed,  I  doubt  Avhether  the  time  spent  in 
school  is  any  benefit  to  the  children.  I  think  that 
legislative  interference  Avith  labour,  in  order  to 
enforce  education,  would  interfere  Avith  the  present 
liberty  of  the  perrions  to  Avliom  such  regulations  Avould 
apply,  and  give  rise  to  public  agitation,  Avhich  might 
have  the  efi'ect  of  impeding  the  progressive  improA'e- 
nient  in  education,  Avhicli  is  noAV  so  evident.  Although 
legislative  restrictions  as  to  the  age  at  which  children 
should  be  employed,  would  appear  to  be  highly  advan- 
tageous for  the  improvement  of  the'  moral,  religious, 
and  j^hysical  condition  of  the  children,  yet  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  Avould  be  practicable,  while  I  think 
that  the  education  Avhich  is  now  progressing  is  likely 
to  effect  the  same  ends  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
manner. 


189.  Rev.  John  Bareow,  Incumbent  of  Bloxwich. 

The  population  of  the  district  to  Avhich  my  church  little  shops,  and  have  in-door  apprentices.    There  is 

belongs  Avas  about  7,000  according  to  the  last  census.  no  employment  for  girls  here.    They  all  go  aAvay  into 

We  have  about  450  children  in  our  schools,  which  service.    A  fcAV  Avomen  and  girls  are  employed  in 

are  the  only  large  schools  in  the  district.    Very  few  filing   tacks.    There   are  hardly  any  girls  in  our 

of  these  Avould  be  over  10.    The  boys  leave  school  at  Sunday  schools,  OAving  to  there  being  no  employment 

that  age  for  employment,  either  in  the  pits  or  in  the  here.    The  apprentices  in  the  awl-blade  and  saddlers' 

shops  "of  the  awl-blade  makers,  and  the  makers  of  ironmongery  shops  Avork  long  hours  ;  but  those  in  the 

saddlers'  ironmongery.     There  is  only  one   place  drapers'  and  grocers'  shops  are  always  kept  to  8 

Avhere  many  Avorkmen  are  employed,  all  the  other  every  night,  and  on  Saturday  night  to  Hi  or  12. 

persons  engaged  in  those  trades  AVork  at  home  in  Not  a  single  shop  shuts  up  before  1  li 
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Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


190.  Rev.  B.  Wright,  Vicar  op  St.  Matthew's,  Horselet  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 


I  have  been  about  eight  years  in  this  place.  Children 
are  employed  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  manufac- 
tories and  iron  works.  Many  boys  begin  to  work  at 
9  years  of  age,  at  that  age  they  are  employed  as 
errand  boys  by  the  men.  At  10  years  of  age  they  are 
put  to  hard  work  both  in  the  mines  and  iron  works. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  I  should  probably  meet  with 
two  or  three  cases  of  boys  of  between  9  and  1 1  years 
of  age,  suffering  from  some  spinal  complaint,  brought 
on  no  doubt  by  hard  labour.  A  boy  of  the  name  of 
Powell  was  laid  up  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  a  spinal 
complaint  brought  on  by  work  in  the  iron  works.  He 
was  9  years  of  age  when  he  first  began  to  work,  and 
about  1 1  when  he  was  laid  up.  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  for  children  not  to  be  employed  at  so 
early  an  age  ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  injurious 
effects  which  I  have  mentioned  only  occur  occasion- 


ally. I  am  always  surprised  that  there  is  not  a 
greater  amount  of  injury  apparent.  All  the  children 
in  my  district  are  in  the  mines  and  iron  works.  They 
are  all  boys.  There  is  little  or  no  work  here  for  girls 
under  14  or  15  years  of  age,  at  this  age  they  get  em- 
ployment in  the  nail  works.  The  average  number  of 
boys  in  the  two  day  schools  connected  with  my  church 
is  130.  In  the  two  schools  there  are  not  more  than 
12  boys  above  10  years  of  age.  There  are  110  girls 
in  the  two  schools.  We  have  had  night  schools 
during  the  winter,  but  they  have  not  been  successful. 
There  is  the  utmost  indifference  to  education  here. 
Several  boys  in  my  parish  are  employed  in  the  mines. 
There  has  never  as  yet  been  any  application  made 
either  to  me  or  to  the  schoolmasters  for  the  certificate 
required  by  the  Act,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Act  is  not  carried  out. 


191.  Rev.  John  Stone,  Coseley. 


I  have  resided  in  this  parish  for  eight  years.  The 
working  population  are  almost  entirely  emjiloyed  in 
mines  and  iron  works.  The  j^ounger  boys  would  be 
found  in  the  mines  and  iron  mills.  Many  girls  of  14 
years  of  age  and  upwards  are  employed  on  the  pit 
banks  at  the  coke  hearths,  and  in  washing  cinders  at 
the  iron  mills.  Girls  are  not  employed  under  that 
age  in  any  of  these  employments.  Boys  begin  to 
work  at  the  mills  at  eight  years  of  age.  There  are  no 
very  young  boys  at  the  furnaces.  The  princijial 
employment  of  the  young  boys  in  the  mills  is  drag- 
ging the  iron  from  the  rolls.  I  have  known  some 
cases  where  boys  have  been  seriously  injured,  and 
burns  are  common,  but  on  the  whole  I  should  not  call 
it  dangerous  work.  I  do  not  remember  any  cases  of 
boys  suffering  from  spinal  complaints  or  injuries 
caused  by  hard  woi'k.    Much  of  the  work  in  which 


the  men  are  engaged  is  injurious,  particularly  pud- 
dling, on  account  of  the  great  heat  and  the  severity 
of  the  labour.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many 
boys  of  10  or  11  years  of  age  in  this  parish  who  are 
neither  at  work  nor  at  school.  Within  the  last  10 
years  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
number  of  children  receiving  education.  I  think  the 
number  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  eight  years. 
As  new  schools  have  been  opened  the  numbers  of 
children  in  the  old  schools  have  been  increased 
instead  of  being  diminished.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  is  the  keeping  men  at  work  at  the  furnaces  on 
Sunday.  It  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to  the  men 
if  this  could  be  stopped.  Messrs.  Bagnall's  furnaces 
are  not  worked  on  Sunday  ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  furnaces  can  remain  for  12  hours  without 
receiving  any  injury. 

192.  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  Wolverhampton  Division, 

Snow  Hill. 


We  very  seldom  have  any  cases  brought  befoi*e  the 
magistrates  of  complaints  by  apprentices  against  their 
masters.  I  think  that  they  are  much  better  used 
now  than  they  used  to  be  some  20  years  ago.  I 
should  say  that  they  are  now  very  well  off.  We  some- 
times have  cases  brought  by  masters  against  their 
workmen.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  workmen  to  borrow  money  of  their  masters, 
and  then  bind  themselves  by  contracts  to  work  for 
them  until  they  had  paid  the  money  back  by  iustal- , 
ments  of  Is.  or  more  per  week.    The  practice  is  still 


too  common.  The  tommy  shop  or  truck  system  is 
still  carried  on  by  some  masters.  In  some  cases  this 
system  has  the  effect  of  saving  the  men's  earnings  for 
their  families,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  carried  on  by  the 
masters  for  their  own  advantage  rather  than  for  that 
of  their  workpeople.  It  is  a  common  practice  with 
the  coal  masters  to  pay  once  a  month,  and  advance 
cash  to  their  workmen  at  the  end  of  each  intermediate 
week.  The  cash  is  given  in  the  shop  ;  the  men  take 
it  on  one  side  and  lay  it  out  on  the  other. 


193.  Mr.  William  Jennings,  Relieving  Officer,  Bilston. 


I  have  resided  in  Bilston  all  my  life.  Bilston  is  a 
poor  district.  The  population  is  24,000,  and  1  in  25 
are  in  i-eceipt  of  relief.  The  population  is  very  mi- 
gratory. They  are  employed  in  mines,  ironworks,  and 
in  the  japan  ware  manufactories.  The  miners  are 
much  the  lowest  class.  They  are  the  poorest  and 
the  most  improvident.  Two-thirds  of  the  paupers 
are  miners.  Very  few  of  the  japan  workers  come 
for  relief.  The  principal  cause  of  pauperism  among 
the  miners  is  the  frequency  of  accidents.  My  atten- 
tion has  lately  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  90  of  the 
persons  receiving  relief  were  the  widows  and  children 
of  persons  who  had  been  killed  in  the  mines  or 
ironworks.  The  large  majority  had  been  killed  in  the 
pits,  but  we  had  a  very  serious  accident  in  some 
ironworks,  from  the  bursting  of  a  boiler.  Very  few 
of  the  old  men  who  come  into  the  house  have  been 
workmen  in  the  ironworks.  The  workmen  always 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  same  trade,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  kept  by  their  children  in 
their  old  age.  The  first  applications  for  relief  in  times 
of  bad  trade  are  from  the  old  men,  whose  sons  are  no 
longer  able  to  keep  them.  The  workmen  in  the  iron  • 
works  are  not  often  laid  up  by  accidents,  except  in 


cases  where  boilers  have  exploded.  I  do  not  consider 
that  boys  are  employed  at  too  early  an  age  in  iron- 
works :  there  is  much  light  work  to  be  done,  such  as 
sweeping  up,  carrying  scoops,  &c.  I  consider  that  the 
wages  of  the  children  in  Bilston  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  actually  wanted  by  the  parents,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  widows  with  children  between  10  and 
16.  The  wages  of  colliers  vary  according  to  their 
capabilities.  In  times  of  good  trade  colliers  would, 
most  of  them,  get  upwards  of  II.  per  week.  Trade 
has  been  good  during  the  last  12  months,  but  not  so 
good  as  before  1857.  Children  in  Bilston  do  not  go 
down  mines  under  12  years  of  age.  I  think  the  law 
acts  hardly  upon  parents  in  Bilston,  because  tliere  is 
no  other  trade  for  the  boys  betwen  10  and  11  to  go 
to,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  at  all  hurt  by 
being  employed  in  the  pits  between  10  and  12  years 
of  age.  In  some  cases  the  guardians  give  relief  to 
children  up  to  12  years  of  age.  I  have  a  case  now  of 
a  lad  of  18  who  has  relief  and  medical  attendance  for 
a  bad  burn  which  he  got  from  the  cinder  burning  in 
some  iron  works.  I  should  not  think  I  had  six  appli- 
cations in  the  year  for  medical  attendance  for  boys 
under  16  years  of  age  who  had  been  injured  in  iron- 
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works  ;  but  in  cases  of  accidents  in  these  works,  the 
persons  are  generally  taken  to  the  hospital.  We  have 
a  rifle  corps  in  Bilston.  They  liave  mustered  as 
many  as  87.  The  band  is  composed,  I  believe,  entirely 
of  miners.  The  men  are  principally  tradesmen  and 
shopmen.  The  children  in  Bilston  are,  generally 
speaking,  well  dressed  on  Sundays,  except  the 
Irish.  I  have  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  this 
respect  during  late  years.  Monday  is  generally  an 
idle  day  in  all  the  trades.    It  is  necessarily  so  in  the 


ironworks,  as  the  furnaces  are  always  repaired  on 
Monday.  The  reckoning  Monday  is  alv;'ays  an  idle 
day  with  the  workmen.  Men  are  paid  once  a  fort- 
night, or  once  every  three  weeks,  in  some  cases  only 
once  a  month.  They  draw  on  the  intermediate 
Saturdays.  The  tommy  shops  still  exist.  The  work- 
men pay  extravagant  prices  for  their  goods,  but  they 
are,  in  some  cases,  the  means  of  preserving  the  money 
for  the  family,  which  they  would  not  get  at  all  other- 
wise. 


Trades  in  the 
Wolverhamp- 
ton District. 

Mr.F.D.Longe, 


194.  Mr.  J.  Osborne,  Relie 

I  was  born  in  Willenhall,  and  have  held  the  olRce 
of  relieving  officer  for  the  Willenhall  and  Wednes- 
field  district  for  7  years.  I  was  apprenticed  to  a 
factor.  There  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  workpeople  in  Willenhall  since  I 
was  a  boy.  They  do  not  work  so  many  hours.  I 
think  generally  speaking  they  are  better  off".  There 
are  greater  facilities  in  getting  up  the  work.  In  the 
manufacture  of  bolts  and  locks,  steam  machinery 
(in  the  bobbin  shops,  as  they  are  called),  is  used  for 
polishing  the  surface  of  the  iron,  which  formerly  was 
done  by  file  and  hand  labour.  There  are  not  so  many 
apprentices  in  Willenhall  and  Wednesfield  as  there 
used  to  be.  In  1841  there  were  615  apprentices  in 
these  two  places  ;  in  1851,  376  ;  in  1861,  255. 

These  numbers  include  apprentices  to  locksmiths, 
keysmiths,  boltmakers,  gridiron  and  curry-comb  ma- 
kers, latch  makers,  miners,  &c.  All  were  and  are 
indoor  apprentices.  Nearly  all  parish  apprentices  im- 
ported for  different  unions.  Very  few  indeed  would 
be  natives  of  the  town.  I  have  known  apprentices 
work  from  5  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night,  and 
sometimes  all  night  on  Fridays.  It  is  my  duty 
to  visit  and  inquire  into  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  the  apprentices  Avho  are  apprenticed  by  parish 
authorities.  In  only  two  cases,  one  in  Wednes- 
field and  the  other  in  Willenhall,  have  I  heard 


iNG  Officer,  Willenhall. 

complaints  which  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  treatment 
of  apprentices.  In  the  Wednesfield  case,  the  master 
had  beaten  the  boy  with  a  stick  or  strap,  I  forget 
which  ;  the  neighbours  complained  of  it  to  me.  The 
boy  was  a  sullen  tempered  boy.  He  soon  afterwards 
ran  away.  The  Willenhall  case  was  a  complaint  by 
a  boy,  that  he  had  not  proper  clothes  to  go  to  church 
in.  In  that  case  the  master  promised  to  get  him  some 
clothes,  but  he  did  not  ;  and  that  boy  also  absconded. 
Neither  of  these  men  have  been  allowed  to  have  any 
apprentices  since.  There  are  now  three  magistrates 
in  Willenhall.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  brought  by  a 
boy  against  his  master.  I  generally  go  round  about 
once  every  six  months.  I  generally  find  that  one  or 
two  have  absconded  during  the  six  months.  There  has 
been  a  wonderful  improvement  in  this  district  gene- 
rally since  1 841.  There  have  been  three  new  churches, 
two  or  three  new  chapels,  four  or  five  schools,  and  a 
literary  institute  built  since  that  time  ;  besides  this, 
private  schools  and  night  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished. Our  poor  rate  is  now  3s.,  but  it  will  be  3s.  6d. 
for  this  year.  It  has  never  been  higher  than  that  of  late 
years.  The  earnings  of  the  workpeople  vary  much. 
Some  cannot  get  more  than  12s.  a  week  in  the  lock 
trade  ;  others  get  more  than  1/.  I  should  think  11. 
would  be  the  average  earnings  of  good  workmen. 


195.  Mr.  Jevon  Parkes,  Relieving  Officer,  Tipton. 


The  population  of  Tipton  is  about  28,000.  They 
are  employed  in  mines,  ii-on  works,  chain  works,  and 
brick  yards.  There  are  about  40  nailers'  shops,  where 
women  and  children  work.  Hinge  making  is  also 
carried  on  a  little  at  Horsley  Heath.  On  the  1st  of 
July  1862  we  had  1,043  persons  receiving  relief.  The 
majority  of  the  persons  receiving  relief  are  labourers, 
nailers,  casters  in  foundries  and  miners.  A  great 
many  girls  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  em- 
ployed in  the  brick  yards.  It  is  very  dirty  work,  and 
some  of  it  very  hard  work.  The  gu'ls  are  employed 
by  the  men.  Many  of  these  girls  are  very  respectable, 
and  come  out  well  dressed  on  Sundays.  They  earn  6s. 
or  7s.  a  week.  Girls  are  also  employed  at  cinder 
washing  at  the  iron  works.  They  are  a  lower  class  than 
the  brick  girls.  Miners'  wages  here  average  1  a  week 
so  long  as  trade  is  good.  The  men  employed  in  the 
mines  and  iron  works  want  a  good  deal  of  food.  I 
should  say  they  want  more  than  1  lb.  of  meat  a  day. 
I  have  two  sons  in  the  iron  works,  one  is  a  shingler. 


and  the  other  a  roller.  They  eat  as  much  as  2  lbs.  of 
meat  every  day.  A  puddler  would  be  none  the  worse 
for  two  or  three  quarts  of  beer  a  day  if  he  could  get 
it.  I  have  noticed  that  men  who  come  to  this  work 
from  agricultural  districts,  and  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  eat  and  drink  much,  become  very  soon 
greater  eaters  and  drinkers  than  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  here.  The  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  at 
the  puddling  furnaces  is  vex-y  great,  the  men  are 
always  having  their  shirts  and  trowsers  burnt.  The 
guardians  do  not  as  a  rule  give  relief  to  girls  of  9 
years  of  age  here.  We  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  a 
widow  with  five  children.  The  eldest  was  9  years 
old.  She  was  learning  the  nail  trade.  The  guardians 
allowed  her  Is.  6c?.  for  six  months,  until  she  would 
be  able  to  earn  wages  at  nailing.  Tue  men  in  the 
iron  woi'ks  use  their  little  children  a  great  deal  in 
bringing  them  their  meals;  they  want  to  have  their 
meals  brought  three  times  a  day. 


196.  Mr.  S.  Dangerfield,  Relieving  Officer,  Darlaston. 


We  had  403  persons  receiving  relief  on  the  1st  of 
last  July.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  were  lock- 
smiths. They  are  not  extravagant,  they  must  have 
saved  money  or  they  would  be  in  more  distress  now. 
Locksmiths  get  work  as  fitters,  or  forgers  in  the 


screw  shops,  when  their  own  trade  is  bad.  Their 
children  also  get  work  in  the  scrcAV  factories.  The 
boys  here  begin  work  in  the  screw  shops  at  10  or  11 
years  of  age. 


197.  Mr.  W.  Butler,  Master  of  t 

I  have  been  23  years  in  this  town.  This  was  the 
only  school  25  years  ago.  Now  there  are  four  other 
day  schools  besides  this.  Children  leave  school  much 
earlier  now  than  they  used  to  do  20  years  ago.  There 
were  not  so  many  screw  factories  then.  There  are 
3.  F 


HE  Old  Church  National  School. 

127  boys  now  attending  my  school,  and  of  them  not 
more  than  six  are  over  10  years  of  age.  I  think  the 
children  are  injured  by  being  worked  at  too  early  an 
age.  The  numbers  in  my  school  go  down  in  time  of 
good  trade. 
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Trades  in  the  198.  Mr.  G.  A.  WiLKES,  ReGISTUAR 

^n^Disti-ict.       ^  have  resided  here  all  my  life.    The  population  is 

  now  between  13,000  and  14,000  :  it  has  increased 

Mr.F.D.Longe.  2,000  since  the  census  of  1851.    The  people  are  em- 
■■  ])loyed  in  coalpits,  iron  works,  in  the  gun-lock  ti-ade 

a.  (which  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  town)  and  in  the 

.screw-bolt  factories  and  shops.  The  lock  trade  has 
been  very  good  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  up 
to  two  or  three  months  since.  Now  it  is  very  bad, 
particularly  the  rifle-lock  trade.  In  good  times  the 
locksmiths  could  earn  as  much  as  21.  per  week,  now 


OF  Births  and  Deaths,  Darlaston. 

the  prices  have  been  so  reduced  that  they  cannot  earn 
half  that  sum.  Locks,  which  used  to  be  4s.  6d.,  are 
now  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  The  people  are  very  ex- 
travagant, and  spend  all  their  earnings  on  meat  and 
drink.  There  are  about  700  lock-masters  in  Darlaston, 
working  either  in  little  workshoj^s  or  in  factories. 
Each  man  generally  has  a  boy  to  hel])  him.  Boys 
begin  to  file  at  about  10  years  of  age.  Very  few 
girls  are  employed. 


199.  Mr.  Joseph  Stainton,  Master  of  Wolverhampton  Ragged  School. 


This  is  the  only  "  ragged  "  school  in  this  town.  It 
has  been  established  11  years.  It  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  ;  the  manufacturers  in  the 
town  being  the  largest  subscribers  to  it.  We  have  a 
night-school  every  night  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. The  average  number  of  children  attending  the 
night-school  would  be  about  120  or  130.  These 
children  are  all  at  work  during  the  day,  or  so  re- 
quii'ed  at  home  by  their  parents,  that  they  cannot 
come  to  the  school  in  the  day  time.  Since  last  August 
341  boys  have  entered  ;  out  of  these  196  are  under 
13,  l3o  between  13  and  18,  and  10  above  18  years  of 
age.  Of  those  under  13,  about  20  are  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  10.  These  little  children  would  be 
either  the  children  of  little  locksmiths,  working  at 
home  with  their  parents  ;  or  children  kept  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  babies.  Several  children  get  to 
work  in  the  little  manufactories  at  9  or  10.  Of  the 
40  boys  who  attend  the  day  school  not  more  than 
one  or  two  are  12  years  okl.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  boys  of  11  and  upwards.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  children  of  English  parents  idling  in 
the  streets;  but  in  StatFordshire  and  about  that  neigh- 
bourhood you  will  find  iilenty  of  Irish  children  playing 


about  the  streets.  The  youngest  children  employed 
are  to  be  found  in  the  little  locksmiths'  shops,  the 
cut-nail  factories,  and  in  the  foundries.  The  little 
locksmiths  and  key  smiths  are  the  poorest  of  the 
metal  workers.  Many  of  them  do  not  earn  more 
than  12s.  in  some  weeks,  and  l7s.  or  18s.  in  others. 
There  are,  I  should  think,  between  300  and  400  of 
these  poor  locksmiths  and  keysmiths  in  the  town. 
There  is  no  other  large  class  of  little  masters.  The 
makers  of  edge-tools,  hinges,  files,  tin-plate  workers, 
&c.,  generally  work  in  manufactories,  and  earn  nearly 
double  the  wages  which  these  little  locksmiths  get. 
The  children  Avho  attend  the  ragged  schools  are 
generally  the  children  of  the  locksmiths  and  the  key- 
smiths.  The  other  Avorkmen  ought  to  be  able  to 
send  their  children  to  the  national  schools.  When 
I  first  came  here,  about  10  years  ago,  there  was  a 
large  class  of  vagabond  children  of  ages  from  8  to  14. 
The  number  of  this  class  has  now  been  considerably 
reduced.  I  attribute  this  to  the  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  to  schools.  The  employ- 
ment for  children  of  this  age  has  always  been  much 
the  same. 


200.  Mr.  John  Kenney,  Master  of  St.  George's  National  School,  Wolverhampton. 


I  know  that  parents  in  many  cases  work  their 
children  at  too  early  an  age,  and  for  too  many  hours. 

There  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  ,  an  engineer, 

in  Mr.  Matthews'  foundry.  He  is  a  preacher  among 
the  Mormonites,  and  a  very  steady  man.  He  gets 
30v.  a  week,  regular  wages.  This  man  contracts  with 
his  master  to  black  the  hurdles  which  are  made  in  the 
foundry,  and  other  heavy  iron  work.  He  employs  his 
own  boys  to  do  it.  The  father  has  worked  these  boys 
from  4  in  the  morning  to  12  at  night,  and  then  had 
them  at  work  again  at  4  or  5  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
He  did  this  for  two  or  three  weeks  together  last  sum- 
mer, when  they  were  getting  up  an  American  order. 
The  other  men  called  shame  upon  him.  I  have  heard 
them  reproach  him  for  working  his  boys.   I  live  close 

201.  Mr.  Howarth,  Master  of 

Boys  are  sometimes  takeia  into  the  shops  of  the 
keysmiths  and  locksmiths  at  8  and  9  years  of  age  ; 
but  they  are  generally  about  12  or  13.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  shops  interfere  much  with  our 
keeping  children  in  school  up  to  12  years  of  age. 
There  is  a  bad  system  in  these  shops  of  keeping  the 
lads  at  work  up  to  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  they  are 
thus  prevented  from  going  to  night-school.  We  sent 
notices  round  to  the  masters  to  let  their  apprentices 


to  foundry.  I  know  a  little  boy  of  8  years  old,  who 
is  getting  4s.  a  week  in  Perks'  edge  tool  factory 
He  wanted  to  come  to  night  school,  but  was  too  young. 
I  do  not  know  that  he  is  overworked.    I  do  not  know 

of  any  other  cases  so  bad  as  .    I  have  had 

boys  leave  my  school  at  7  or  7^  years  of  age  to  go  to 
the  rope  spinning  shops.  The  boys  go  into  Eeady 
and  Meynell's  at  about  10  or  11.  In  the  foundries 
they  work  from  7  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Formerly 
the  masters  of  the  japan  v/orkers  used  to  take  children 
at  an  early  age,  to  teach  them  before  they  were 
apprenticed.  Lately  we  have  taught  boys  drawing, 
and  nov^  they  do  not  go  till  they  are  13,  and  the 
masters  say  that  these  boys  are  worth  much  more 
than  other  boys  who  have  been  at  work  before. 

Wednesfield  National  School. 

leave  off  work  in  time  for  night-school  at  7|-.  Some 
allowed  their  apprentices  to  come,  but  most  did  not. 
In  most  cases  the  masters  are  more  ignorant  than  the 
boys,  and  do  not  like  their  boys  to  be  educated.  At 
first  I  had  60  boys  in  the  night-school,  but  now  they 
have  fallen  off  to  20.  Only  myself  and  my  assistant 
Avere  the  teachers.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
helped  us  sometimes.  We  have  school  four  days  a 
week,  and  charge  od.  a  week. 


202.  Mr.  James  Pritchard,  Master  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Walsall. 


I  have  been  here  nearly  seven  years.  The  actual 
number  of  boys  now  in  attendance  is  more  than  300. 
There  are  also  150  girls  and  150  infants  in  the  other 
schools.  The  school  is  as  full  as  it  can  possibly  be. 
I  should  say  that  60  of  these  boys  are  over  10  years 
of  age.  At  St.  Peter's  school  there  is  an  attendance  of 
80  boys,  at  the  Burchell's  school  60  boys,  and  there  is 
another  church  school,  a  mixed  school  with  about  140 
children.  I  do  not  find  that  the  manufactories  in  this 
town  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  boys.  In 
Bome  cases  masters  in  the  saddlery  trade  have  sent- 


back  boys  because  they  were  under  11,  Avishing  them 
to  have  more  education.  The  larger  manufactories 
Avill  not  have  them  very  young,  but  encourage  their 
being  educated  ;  but  the  small  bit-makers,  and  other 
workmen  of  this  class,  take  their  children  away  at  8 
or  9  to  help  them  at  home.  The  girls  do  not  remain 
so  long  as  the  boys.  They  leave  in  great  numbers  at 
9  years  of  age,  in  order  to  assist  their  parents  in 
stitching  harness  at  home.  They  do  not  work  in  the 
manufactories. 
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At  the  Faitnley  Iron  Works,  Farnley. 


203.  Mr.  Clarkson,  manager  of  forge  depart- 
meut. — We  have  uo  boys  under  13  years  of  ago 
employed  in  these  works.  The  staff  carriers  are  the 
youngest  boys  employed  ;  they  are  above  13.  Our 
staffs  are  too  hcavj'  for  boys  of  10  and  11  years  of 
age  to  carry.  They  are  heavier  than  those  used  by 
the  shinglers  iu  Staffordshire.  Our  shiiiglers,  or 
rather  lumpers  or  knoblers,  as  they  are  called  here, 
use  paddles,  Avhicli  do  not  require  heating.  All  the 
iron  made  here  is  refined  before  it  is  put  into  the 
puddling  furuaces.  The  puddlers  heat  this  ii'on  in 
the  furnace  called  the  dandy  before  they  put  it  into 
the  puddling  furnace.  The  iron  thus  heated  boils  iu 
about  ten  minutes  after  it  is  put  into  the  puddling 
furnace,  instead  of  taking  half  an  hour  ;  thus  the 
puddlers  make  about  nine  heats  instead  of  six  during 
the  turn.  Each  heat  requires  puddling  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Each  puddler  has  two 
under  hands  ;  they  are  generally  boys  of  about  15 
years  of  age  and  upwards.    They  get  2s.  6d.  and  3s. 


per  day.  We 
blast  furnaces. 


have  no  young  boys  employed  at  the 
We  have  uo  box  tillers.    There  are 


two  men  employed  as  fillers  to  each  furnace.  They 
have  thi'ee  barrows  of  particular  sizes,  in  which  the 
oke,  limestone,  and  ironstone  are  put.  We  have 
no  women  at  all  employed  in  any  part  of  the  works. 
One  or  two  little  boys  of  about  14  years  of  age  are 
employed  by  the  coke  burners  to  daub  up  the  doors 
with  clay.  The  stone  breakers  are  young  men  ;  there 
are  two  to  each  furnace. 

204.  Jos/ma  Thorrdon,  underhand  puddler.  —  I 
am  over  16.  I  began  to  work  as  underhand  puddler 
at  13  years  of  age.  I  now  work  for  my  father.  I 
should  have  2s.  a  day  now  if  I  worked  for  another 
man.  When  I  Avas  10  years  old  I  went  down  a  coal- 
]iit.  I  earned  35.  6rf.  a  week.  I  run  coal.  I  liked 
that  work.  I  would  go  back  to  the  pit  if  it  were  not 
for  my  father.  I  can  read  and  write  a  little.  I  work 
at  night  alternate  weeks. 

205.  Juhal  Kershaio,  staff  carrier. — I  shall  be  14 
the  5th  of  February.  I  have  worked  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  carry  staff's.  I  get  7^.  a  week.  I  got  5s. 
when  I  first  came.    I  can  read  and  write. 


Metal 
Trades  in  the 
Northern 
Districts. 

Mr.r.D.LoDge. 


At  Messrs.  Huijd,  Dawson,  Hardy  &  Co.'s  Iron  Works,  Low  Moor. 


206.  Mr.  Henry  B.  manager  of  the  forge 

department. — In  all  the  different  branches  of  work 
in  the  forge  there  are  no  regular  times  observed  for 
meals  either  by  the  men  or  the  boys,  except  at  the 
small  rolling  mill.  The  times  the  hands  take  for 
their  meals  are  such  as  their  work  allows  them,  but 
during  each  turn  they  have  several  opportunities  of 
taking  their  meals,  both  by  day  and  night.  In  the 
small  roll  work  the  labour  is  more  continuous  during 
the  turns.  The  heats  are  much  shorter.  This  work 
permits  of  a  regular  stoppage  for  meals.  The  hands 
employed  at  the  small  mill  stop  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  at  8-^,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  12-^.  In 
the  night  time  they  would  stop  about  half  an  hour 
at  9,  and  an  hour  at  midnight.  When  on  the  night 
turn,  the  men  generally  get  a  good  meal  at  9  o'clock. 
There  are  no  boys  employed  as  scrap  gatherers  in 
these  works.  The  youngest  boys  we  have  are  the 
door  drawers.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or 
four  of  these  boys  at  work  during  a  turn.  Their 
work  is  to  assist  the  puddlers.    They  draw  the  iron 


At  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Co.'s  Iron  Yv'orks,  Middlesborough. 


207.  Henry  Astbury,  ball-furnace  man. — No  lad 
under  20  years  of  age  would  be  of  any  use  to  us  as 
an  underhand.  Our  underhands  must  be  strong 
men  ;  they  must  be  able  to  lift  the  piles,  and  take 
them  from  the  furnace  to  the  hammer.  Our  work  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  mill  furuaceman,  but  we 
do  not  employ  any  boys  to  fire. 

208.  Michael  Hand,  puddler. — A  puddler's  under- 
hand ought  to  be  20  years  of  age.  It  is  very  hard 
work.  I  don't  know  of  any  undei'hand  puddler  that 
is  under  18.  Boys  under  that  age  would  be  no  use. 
We  make  six  heats  in  a  turn,  sometimes  we  can  only 
make  five  Avhen  the  iron  is  bad.  It  is  very  hard  work 
to  get  six  heats  out. 

209.  William  Hill,  roller. — I  work  one  of  the 
small  mills  in  these  works.  There  are  smaller  rolls 
at  Bolchow  and  Vaughan's.  There  are  six  boys  at 
my  mill,  and  six  others  at  the  other  small  mill,  ihat  is 
three  at  each  during  each  turn.  My  boys  are  about 
12  to  14  years  old.  If  Ave  had  lighter  Avork  to  do  we 
should  have  younger  boys.  They  have  smaller  boys 
in  Staffordshire  at  the  small  mills.  I  used  to  have 
them  as  young  as  10  there.  We  always  stop  for 
dinner.   I  should  say  that  the  hands  employed  at  the 

jismall  rolls  in  Staffordshire  always  stop  for  dinner  ; 


At  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Co.'s  Blast  Furnaces,  Middlesborodgh. 


from  the  hammers.  They  are  j^aid  by  the  firm  ; 
they  are  of  12  to  14  years  of  age.  We  have  staff 
carriers  ;  they  heat  and  carry  the  staves  to  the 
hammer-men  as  they  ai'e  wanted.  They  are  rather 
older  than  the  other  boys.  I  do  not  think  Ave  have 
any  under  13  noAv.  A  few  boys  of  the  same  age 
are  employed  at  the  small  mills.  I  should  say  that 
there  were  not  so  many  as  forty  boys  under  15  em- 
ployed in  the  forge.  Some  of  the  under  puddlers 
might  be  as  young  as  15,  but  very  fcAv  would  be  so 
young.  Overtime  never  occurs  in  a  forge.  On  a 
few  rare  occasions  we  have  worked  the  small  mill 
during  the  daytime  only,  and  then  the  work  has 
been  continued  to  8  o'clock.  Such  an  occurrence 
Avould  be  very  rare.  The  hands  would  be  paid  for  a 
quarter  of  a  day  overtime.  They  Avould  have  another 
half  hour  for  tea  at  6  o'clock.  The  shearers  are 
labourers  employed  in  taking  the  iron  from  the  rolls 
and  cutting  the  ends  off ;  there  are  no  boys  employed 
by  them. 


i\\ey  ahvays  did  Avhen  I  Avas  there.  When  a  mill  is 
only  Avorked  in  the  daytime,  the  hands  only  Avork  the 
usual  number  of  hours,  6  to  6  o'clock  ;  if  more  Avork 
Avas  Avanted  a  double  shift  AA-ould  be  put  on. 

210.  JoJm  Anderson. — I  am  15  years  old.  I  hook 
up  at  the  roll.  I  can't  read.  I  began  to  Avork  Avhen 
I  Avas  10.  I  began  in  the  foundry  at  BolchoAv's.  I 
Avas  at  school  about  half  a  year.  My  father  Avas  a 
sailor.    It  Avas  my  fault  not  going  to  school. 

211.  llichard  Rees. — I  am  14.    I  hook  ujj.  I 
began  to  Avork  Avhen  I  Avas  9  years  old.    I  began  at 
firing  for  a  mill  furuaceman.    I  got  \s.  a  daj^    I  can' 
read  a  bit.    I  read  the  Boy's  Second  Book.    I  Avas 
5  3'ears  at  school. 

212.  John  CoH?«(?Z/,  firer  at  a  mill  furnace. — I  think 
I  am  only  12,  but  I  ax'ed  mother  Avhen  I  Avent  home 
and  she  says  T  am  13.  I  fire  a  mill  furnace.  I  get  \s. 
a  day.  The  mill  furuaceman  pays  me.  When  I  AA^ork 
at  night,  I  get  my  supper  at  8  o'clock,  and  my  dinner 
at  12.  I  generally  take  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  to 
eat  it.  I  pull  the  door  open  four  times  during  a  heat, 
and  put  coal  in  the  furnace  Avhen  it  is  Avauted.  I  can 
read.  I  learnt  to  read  at  Leeds.  I  Avas  not  a  half- 
timer. 


213.  Phillip  Tregan,  filler. — There  are  no  boys 
employed  in  any  of  the  works  connected  with  the  fur 
naces.    We  have  no  box  fillers.    Men  do  all 
3. 


Avork. 
bogies, 
this  stone. 
F  3 


We  clu.rge  the  furnaces  by  Avaggons  and 
Men  only  are  employed  to  break  the  lime- 


a. 
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Mr.F.D.Longe. 


At  Messrs.  Head,  Ashby,  and  Co.'s 

214.  Arthur  Coar,  rivettei's  boy. — lam  11  years 
old.  I  have  worked  here  two  years.  I  heat  rivets. 
1  did  the  same  work  when  I  first  came.  I  come  at 
6  in  the  morning.  I  generally  go  away  at  6  o'clock 
at  night.  I  sometimes  work  till  8.  I  have  worked 
to  8  about  twice  a  week.  I  have  worked  in  the 
night  about  10  nights  in  my  life.  We  have  been  work- 
ing out  abioad.  It  was  repairing  woi'k.  I  never  went 
to  school.  I  can't  read.  I  get  8*.  a  week  now.  The 
man  I  work  with  is  working  piecework.  I  got  65. 
a  week  when  I  first  came. 

Casting  Shops. 

215.  Charles  Morrison  (employed  in  cleaning 
castings). — I  am  13.  Mother  told  me  I  was  13.  I  have 
worked  here  3  years.  I  scrub  chairs.  I  come  at 
6  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  6  in  afternoon.  I  go 
home  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  I  get  65.  a  week. 
When  I  first  came  I  got  3.9.  6c?.    I  am  not  tired  when 


Engineering  Works,  South  Stockton. 
I  go  home.    I  never  work  after  6.    I  was  2  years 
at  school  before  I  went  to  work,    I  can  read.    I  used 
to  read  little  books.    I  forget  the  name  of  the  book. 
I  have  none  now. 

216.  fViUiam  Walker. — I  am  16.  I  have  just 
come  here.  I  have  only  worked  here  a  fortnight.  I 
was  5  years  in  a  glass  manufactory  at  Shields.  I  was 
a  taker  in.  I  went  to  school  before  that.  I  have 
read  tracts  and  Reynold's  newspaper.  I  got  5*.  and 
6s.  as  a  taker  in.  I  like  working  in  the  ironfoundry 
better  than  at  glass.  The  glass  work  is  so  hot.  I 
have  no  father  nor  mother.  I  have  one  little  brother 
and  a  sister  at  Shields.  I  walked  from  Shields  here 
for  work.    I  get  4s.  a  week  now. 

217.  Henri/  Smith,  foreman  of  the  founding  de- 
partment.— There  are  about  20  boys  employed  in  this 
Avork.  They  are  from  11  to  16  years  of  age.  There 
are  no  boys  under  11.  We  sometimes  work  a  little 
after  6,  but  never  more  than  half  an  hour.  We  never 
work  at  night. 


Darlington  Iron  Company,  Albert  Hill  Works,  Darlington. 


218.  John  Skidmore,  mill  furnace  boy.  —  I  am 
turned  12.  My  birth-day  was  about  three  months 
back.  I  fii'e  a  mill  furnace.  I  only  fire  one  furnace. 
No  boy  fires  two  furnaces  here.  I  get  \s.  a  day.  I 
have  been  here  a  year  about.  I  got  Is.  a  day  when  I 
first  began.  Before  I  came  here  I  worked  at  a  pipe 
manufactory.  I  was  a  year  there.  I  can  read  mid- 
dling. I  can  only  read  the  Testament.  I  was  two 
years  at  school.  When  I  work  at  night  I  go  to  bed 
at  7  in  the  morning  and  get  up  at  4.  I  sleep  as  well 
in  the  day  as  in  the  night.  I  don't  care  whether  I 
Avork  by  night  or  by  day. 

219.  John  Lind,  firer  to  mill  furnace-man. — I  have 
Avorked  three  years  as  a  firer.  I  think  I  am  more 
than  12  years  old.  I  can't  read.  I  never  went  to 
school.  Father  is  gone  away 
here.    I  don't  knoAv  where  he  is. 


He  could'nt  get  work 
He  has  been  gone 

The  Weardale  Iron  and  Coal  Company's 

Moor,  D 

223.  Mr.  John  Hillhouse,  sub-manager. — We  have 
one  small  mill,  a  guide  mill,  at  which  Ave  make  hoop 
and  small  bar  iron.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  boys 
employed  at  this  mill  on  each  shift.  The  youngest  of 
these  boys  Avould  be  9  or  10  years  of  age  ;  perhaps  a 
younger  boy  than  that  might  sometimes  work  at  this 
mill.  They  are  iioav  all  away  oAving  to  the  absence 
of  the  mill  furnace  men,  Avho  are  on  strike.  We 
always  Avork  the  small  mill  by  tAvo  shifts,  i.  e.,  during 
night  and  day.  The  boys  employed  at  this  mill  do 
not  have  any  regular  time  for  dinner  ;  they  take  their 
meals  as  the  heats  are  out.  The  mill  goes  on  all  day 
as  fast  as  Ave  cau  keep  it  going,  but  there  is  always  a 
good  deal  of  leisure  time  occasioned  by  stoppages  in 
the  heat.  Sometimes  the  boys  have  to  wait  half  an 
hour  and  sometimes  longer  Avhen  they  are  rolling  the 
larger  sizes.  There  would  be  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
intervals  of  half  an  hour  during  the  day.  We  often 
find  that  they  have  too  much  spare  time.  Small  quan- 
tities of  iron  heat  rapidly,  but  large  piles  take  longer 
to  heat  than  the  time  lequired  for  working  them  up 
in  the  mill.  The  boys  at  the  small  mill  get  from  Is. 
to  Is.  6c?.  per  day.  We  always  use  grooves  for  con- 
ducting the  hoops  and  small  iron  from  the  rolls  along 
the  floor.  It  saves  the  boys  the  labour  of  running 
down  with  the  iron  and  is  also  much  safer.  When 
the  iron  is  in  a  groove,  the  boy  has  plenty  of  oppor- 


three  weeks.  He  is  a  labourer  in  iron  works.  I 
have  tAvo  brothers  and  five  sisters,  One  sister  and 
two  brothers  AVork.    My  inother  does  not  Avork. 

220.  Henri/  Cullen,  firer. — I  am  going  11.  My 
birth-day  is  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  have  worked  one 
year.  I  get  Is.  a  day.  I  can't  read.  1  have  never 
been  to  school.  My  father  is  a  labourer  here.  I  have 
three  brothers  and  one  sister.  One  of  my  brothers 
fires  here. 

221.  Peter  Cullen,  brother  of  last  witness. — I  am 
10  years  old.  I  have  been  to  school.  I  can't  read. 
I  have  worked  half  a  year.    I  get  Is.  a  day. 

222.  William  Lunn. — I  am  going  14.  I  have 
worked  four  years.  I  worked  as  an  errand  boy  at  a 
grocer's.  I  have  only  been  here  two  months.  I  can 
read  a  little.    I  was  not  quite  a  year  at  school. 

(Limited)  Tudhoe  Iron  Works,  Spenny 
urham. 

tunity  of  catching  hold  of  it  as  it  passes  doAvn,  Avithout 
the  same  danger  of  being  hurt  as  when  he  has  to 
seize  it  at  once  from  the  roll.  I  have  seen  a  boy 
killed  by  the  bar  being  sent  through  him  from  the 
roll.  He  missed  catching  it.  That  occurred  some 
time  ago  in  Fifeshire.  Besides  the  boys  employed  at 
the  small  mill  there  are  16  young  boys  employed  at  the 
mill  furnaces.    There  is  one  boy  to  each  furnace. 

224.  James  Duffy. — Firer  for  mill  furnace  man. 
I  am  12  on  the  15th  of  next  August.  I  have  worked 
here  one  week.  I  Avorked  in  Dod's  foundry  before  I 
came.  I  Avas  one  year  there.  I  went  to  school  before 
that    I  cau't  read.    I  was  a  year  at  school,  not  more. 

225.  Burley  Morris.  —  I  am  going  13.  I  have 
Avorked  here  better  than  six  months.  I  fire  a  mill 
furnace.  Each  boy  fires  one  mill  furnace.  I  get 
Is.  3c/.  a  day.  Before  I  came  here  I  fired  at  Middle- 
boro'  at  Bolchow  and  Vaughan's.  I  Avas  five  months 
there.  I  did  not  work  regularly.  I  was  at  school 
two  years.  I  could  read  the  first  class  books.  I  can 
read  still  pretty  well.  I  have  not  got  any  books  at 
home. 

226.  Jacob  Fellows,  staff  carrier. — I  am  9  years  old. 
I  have  worked  here  some  months,  not  a  whole  year. 
I  carry  staffs  for  three  forges.  I  am  not  always 
working. 


Messrs.  J.  Abbot  &  Co., 


227.  Mr.  C.  Bass,  manager  of  woi'ks. — We  have 
about  1400  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
anchors,  chains,  and  general  founding  work,  boiler 
making,  &c.  There  are  about  30  forges  used  by  the 
chain  makers.  They  are  all  worked  by  the  blast  engine. 
The  smallest  chain  Ave  make  is  one-eighth.  The  blast 
is  as  good  for  making  that  size  as  for  making  the 
larger  sizes.    There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  using 


Chain  and  Anchor  Manufactory,  Park  Works,  Gateshead. 

the  blast  in  the  manufacture  of  small  chain.  We 
have  no  boys  employed  blowing  belloAvs.  Some  time 
ago  we  had,  but  we  have  now  entirely  substituted  the 
blast.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  employing 
children  in  chain  making,  either  for  blowing  the  bel- 
lows or  for  striking  ;  of  course  Ave  have  apprentices. 
They  begin  at  14  years  of  age.  The  Staffordshire 
chain  makers  sell  their  chain  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
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than  the  northern  makers.  The  dilFerence  in  the 
price  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  labour 
employed  by  the  Staffordshire  makers.  Boys  are  em- 
ployed there  much  more  than  here.  We  would  not 
use  boys  here  at  chain  making.  It  is  too  hard  work 
for  boys,  and  of  course  men  are  better.  I  believe  the 
objection  of  masters  to  employ  boys  at  this  work  is 
the  only  reason  why  they  are  not  employed  here 
as  in  Staffordshire.  Besides  the  apprentices  in  the 
chain  shops,  there  are  a  few  more  apprentices  of  14 
and  15  years  of  age  in  the  casting  shops.    The  core 
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makers  are  the  youngest  boys  in  these  shops.  There 
are  also  rivetter's  boys  about  12  to  14  ;  they  get  from 
4s.  to  7s.  a  week.    Our  works  close  at  6  o'clock. 
228.  George  Bonnington,  rivetter's  boy. — I  can't 

read  or  spell.    I  am  going  15.    I  have  worked  here  a   

fortnight.    Before  I  came  here  I  worked  at  a  pottery.  Mr.F.D.Longe, 

I  used  to  turn  jigger.    It  was  at  Fell's  pottery.    I  Avas 

six  months  there.    I  was  one  year  at  the  Ragged  ^' 

School  before  that.    My  father  has  been  dead  a  long 

time.     Mother  sells  fish.     I  have  two  sisters.  I 

couldn't  get  any  work  before,  or  I  should  have  worked. 


Messrs.  Palmer  and  Go's.  Iron  Works,  Jarrow  (on  the  Ttne.) 


229.  Mr.  Bladen,  manager  of  rolling  mills. — There 
are  between  300  and  400  men  employed  in  the  mills. 
We  only  rolls  plate-iron  for  ship  plates.  There  are 
not  more  than  12  boys  employed  in  the  works,  and 
none  of  them  are  under  1 2  years  of  age. 


230.  John  Dodds,  firer  to  a  ball  furnaceman. — I  am 
turned  12.  I  have  worked  here  about  eight  weeks. 
I  was  at  school  before  I  came.  I  was  two  years  at 
school.  (Can  read  a  little).  I  can't  write.  I  get 
Is.  a  day. 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Co.,  the  Walker  Iron  Works  (on  the  Tyne.) 


231.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell. — We  have  eight  mill 
furnaces,  at  each  of  which  one  boy  is  employed  on 
each  shift.  These  boys  are  between  10  and  15  years  of 
age.  There  are  about  twelve  boys  of  the  same  age  em- 
ployed at  the  small  roll,  and  a  few  other  boys  em- 
ployed as  pilers  by  the  ball  furnacemen.  We  have  a 
school  in  connection  with  our  works.  For  the  last 
year  we  have  deducted  2d.  a  week  from  the  wages  of 
the  men,  and  a  Ic?.  a  Aveek  from  the  wages  of  the  boys 
employed  in  the  works  for  the  support  of  this  school. 
Before  we  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to 
send  their  children,  but  since  we  have  done  this  the 
numbers  have  been  greatly  increased.  We  also  have 
an  evening  school  for  adults. 

232.  Thomas  Willey,  firer  to  mill  furnaceman. 
— I  am  going  11.    I  have  worked  here  six  months. 


I  get  1  s.  a  day.  I  was  two  years  at  school  before  I 
came.    I  can't  read  very  well. 

In  the  Foundry. 

233.  John  Mauglan,  core  maker. — I  am  going  12.  I 
shall  be  12  next  September.  I  have  worked  here  eleven 
months.  I  began  at  the  weighing  machine.  I  now 
make  cores  for  the  casters.  I  can  read  and  write.  I 
go  to  night  school  neai'ly  every  night.  I  come  at  6  in 
the  morning  and  leave  at  6  in  the  evening.  I  never 
stopped  after  6.  I  always  go  home  to  dinner  and 
breakfast.  I  get  5s.  a  week.  I  was  3^  years  at  school 
before  I  came. 

[I  examined  14  boys  and  found  that  6  boys  could 
read  and  8  could  not.] 


Derwent  and  Consett,  Iron  Co.,  Limited,  Consett  Iron  Workers,  Durham. 


234.  Joseph  Parry,  (at  the  rolls). — I  am  10  years  old 
next  October.  I  have  worked  here  three  weeks.  I 
push  the  iron  to  the  rolls.  I  begin  at  6  in  the  morning 
and  work  to  6  at  night  when  I  am  on  the  day  shift, 
and  I  begin  at  6  at  night  when  I  am  on  the  night  shift. 
I  get  my  dinner  at  about  12  o'clock.  I  get  it  when 
the  iron  is  not  ready.  I  always  have  to  stop  working 
while  the  iron  is  getting  ready.  I  was  5  years  at 
school.  I  have  no  little  books  at  home.  I  can  read 
a  bit.  I  get  Is.  Qd.  a  day.  I  work  five  nights  in  the 
week  when  I  am  on  the  night  shift,  and  six  days 
when  I  am  on  the  day  shift. 

235.  James  Carr. — I  am  14.  I  have  worked  here 
two  years.  I  work  at  the  squeezer.  I  get  Is.  a  turn. 
I  have  been  two  years  at  school.  I  went  to  the  Tin- 
mill  school.  I  read  Testament  when  I  left  school. 
That  is  three  years  ago.  I  have  never  read  anything 
since  I  left.  I  give  my  money  to  my  mother.  Father 
is  a  under -hand  puddler.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers.    One  of  my  sisters  is  at  a  place. 

236.  Richard  Grant. — I  am  going  15.  I  have 
worked  here  1-^  year.  I  hook  up.  Father  works  on 
these  works.    I  was  seven  years  at  school  altogether. 


I  have  been  at  a  great  many  schools.  I  was  at  school 
first  in  Scotland.  I  can  read  aiid  write  too.  I  have 
read  English  History.  I  never  read  it  now.  I  read 
newspapers.  I  often  read  the  Consett  Journal  and 
other  papers.  I  have  two  sisters  and  three  brothers. 
Two  brothers  go  to  school.    I  get  Is.  Qd.  a  day. 

237.  Henry  Greeves,  firer  at  mill  furnace. — I  am 
going  11.  I  fire  one  furnace.  I  get  Is.  2c?.  a  turn. 
I  never  went  to  school.  I  can't  read.  I  have  one 
brother.  He  is  going  13.  He  can't  read  either.  My 
father  is  dead.  He  has  been  dead  1 2  months.  Mother 
goes  out  washing. 

238.  Thomas  Holland. — I  am  going  11.  I  have 
worked  here  three  years  very  nigh.  I  fired  when  I 
first  came.  I  can't  read.  I  have  been  to  school. 
Father  lights  lamps.  I  have  three  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  I  get  Is.  2d.  a  day.  I  got  the  same  when 
I  first  came. 

239.  Desmond  Waites. — I  am  14  next  month.  I 
have  worked  three  years.  I  was  five  years  at  school. 
I  can  read.  (Can  read  well.)  Father  is  a  foreman. 
I  don't  read  much  now.  I  am  apprenticed  to  a  brick- 
layer, who  works  in  these  works. 


Shotley  Bridge  Iron  Co.,  Durham,  near  Cousett. 
240.  Peter  Plummer,  staff  carrier. — I  am  gone  10.     read  any  books  besides  school  books. 


I  worked  here  seven  months.  I  carry  staffs.  I  get  Is.  puddler. 
a  day.    I  have  been  to  school.    (Can  read.)    I  never  child. 


Father  is  'a 

I  have  seven  brothers.    I  am  the  eldest 


Mr.  Edward  Hall,  Chain  Maker,  Blaydon,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I  don't  know  why  they  are  not  used.  It  would  be 
keeping  them  from  school  and  doing  them  no  good. 
The  Staffordshire  men  sell  their  chains  cheaper.  The 
men's  wages  are  not  so  good  as  they  are  here.  We 
get  a  better  price  for  our  chain  than  they  do. 


241.  We  make  No.  10  wire  chain.  We  employ  no 
children  to  blow.  Each  man  blows  his  own  bellows. 
We  have  no  blast  engine.  There  are  several  other 
small  chain  shops  like  ours  in  Winlayton.  No  children 
are  employed  to  blow  in  any  of  these  shops.  They 
have  no  blast  engine.    Children  are  not  really  wanted. 


Tyne  Iron  Works,  Blaydon. 


242.  Jeremiah  Sharp,  scrap  picker. — I  am  past  12. 
I  have  worked  here  about  four  months.  I  never  Avorked 
before.    I  used  to  go  to  school.    I  was  there  about  two 


years.    (Can  read.) 
3. 


I  come  at  6  in  the  morning,  I 

F 


I  go  away  sometimes  at  4  or  5  ;  generally  at  6  o'clock. 
I  ahvays  go  home  to  dinner.  I  stay  about  one  hour. 
The  bell  ring?)  ai  12  o'clock,    I  always  leave  directly. 
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Messrs.  Rigby  and  Beardmore,  Parkgate  Forge,  Glasgow. 


243.  Mr.  Beardmore. — Wc  employ  between  800 
and  900  hands.    About  20  of  these  are  boys. 

244.  David  Brash,  scrap  piler. — I  pile  scrap  u'oii.  I 
am  14  years  old.  I  have  worked  here  about  9  months. 
I  don't  know  any  younger  boy  than  nic  in  these  works. 
I  don't  pile  sci'cip  at  night.  Lefore  I  came  here  I 
worked  at  the  chemical  works.  I  was  two  years  there. 
Before  that  I  worked  in  the  stone  quarries.  I  -was 
six  months  there.  I  used  to  carry  the  picks  to  be 
sharpened.  I  worked  at  Tennant's  brewery  before 
that.  I  carried  staves  for  the  coopers.  I  was  nine 
months  there.  I  was  two  years  at  school  before  I 
went  to  work.  I  could  read  a  little  before  I  left 
school.  I  can't  read  well  now.  I  went  to  a  night 
school  last  winter.  I  was  only  there  for  two  weeks. 
I  could  not  go  more,  because  I  could  not  get  away 
from  work.  I  generally  got  away  about  8  o'clock, 
when  I  work  on  the  day  shift.  I  was  very  seldom 
later  than  that.  I  work  only  to  2  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 
I  always  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  get  6s. 
a  week.  I  go  home  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  T 
liave    an   hour  for  breakfast,  an   hour  for  dinner, 


and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  1  dine  between  2  and  3 
o'clock. 

24o.   William    Diiry,  manager  of  the  mill.  We 

have  a  boy  to  every  two  furnaces,  one  each  shift.  Each 
boy  lires  and  pulls  up  the  doors  of  two  furnaces. 

246.  Dennis  Flaiinigun. — I  am  past  14.  I  have 
Avorked  here  about  two  years.  I  work  at  the  scrap 
furnace.  I  only  have  one  furnace  to  fire.  There  are 
two  men  besides  me.  I  get  1*.  a  shift.  I  get  the 
same  for  night  aud  day  work.  My  Avork  begins  on 
Monday  night,  when  T  am  on  the  night  shift.  I  don't 
work  on  Saturday  night.  Before  I  came  here  I 
worked  in  some  dye  works.  I  was  there  five  months. 
I  never  went  to  school.  I  can't  read.  I  might  go  to 
night  school. 

247  Patrick  McDonald. — I  am  going  13.  I  have 
worked  here  two  years.  I  clean  the  hammer.  I  get 
Is.  a  week.  I  wrought  in  a  brickyard  before  I  came 
here.  I  was  there  about  one  year.  Before  that  I 
worked  in  Thomson's  pottery.  1  turned  jigger.  I 
was  there  six  months.  1  went  to  school  half  a 
I  can't  read. 


year. 


Messrs.  D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Patent  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Manufacturers,  Canal  Street, 

Glasgow. 


248.  James  Young,  foreman  of  casting  shop. — We 
generally  have  a  few  boys  of  12  or  13  years  of  age 
working  in  the  casting  shops.  We  never  employ 
younger  boys.  The  boys  are  generally  employed  at 
attending  the  machines,  cranes,  &c.,  or  in  making 
cores.  We  begin  at  6  in  the  morning.  We  have 
r»o  regular  time  for  giving  over.  We  work  to  8 
or  9  o'clock.  Most  of  the  boys  leave  at  6,  but  it  is  quite 


chance  whether  they  go  then  or  work  later.  We  very 
seldom  work  after  9  o'clock.  On  Saturdays  we  only 
work  to  2  or  3  o'clock.  We  never  work  by  shifts. 
The  boys  have  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9,  and  an  hour 
at  2  for  dinner.  There  are  about  260  hands  alto- 
gether employed  at  the  works,  and  of  these  about  20 
are  under  18. 


Govan  Irona\ 

249.  3Ir.  William  Roicett,  under  manager  of  the 
works. — There  are  about  500  hands  employed  in  the 
forge  and  mills.  In  the  small  mills  there  are  several 
boys  at  work.  There  would  be  about  six  boys  about 
10  years  old  employed  in  cacli  shift,  and  six  more 
between  1 1  and  1 4.  There  are  also  young  boys 
employed  by  the  mill  furnacemen,  and  about  twelve 
boys  of  10  or  11  years  of  age  are  employed  as  staff 
carriers  to  the  forge. 

250.  Kcsiah  Harris  (employed  at  the  small  mill). 
— I  was  10  years  old  on  the  4t  h  of  last  February.  I 
straighten  bars.  I  have  Avorked  one  month  here. 
I  get  2s.  and  3*.  a  Aveek.  I  used  to  work  Avith  my 
father  before  I  began  at  the  rolls,  but  not  regularly. 
Father  is  English,  He  Avorks  at  a  refining  furnace. 
I  have  been  to  school,  I  could  read  the  teupeuny 
books.  I  AA'as  2  years  at  school.  I  Avas  a  year  and  a 
half  at  the  fireworks  school.  It  belongs  to  these 
works.  I  have  three  brothers  and  tAvo  sisters.  None 
of  them  work. 

251.  Milly  Cavell. — I  am  past  13.  I  liaA'e  Avorked 
here  about  eight  months.  I  Avork  at  a  mill  furnace. 
I  pull  up  and  fire.  I  get  Is.  Ic?.  a  shift.  I  ncA'cr 
Avent  to  school.     I   can't   read.   My  father   is  a 


RKs,  Glasgow. 

Highlander,  I  have  one  brother  and  three  sisters. 
Fatlier  is  a  labourer.    He  works  here, 

252.  liohert  Gnrleson. — I  am  past  13.  I  have 
Avorked  here  between  tAvo  and  three  years.  I  run 
doAvn  Avith  the  iron  from  the  roll.  It  is  small  bar 
iron.  I  have  never  been  burnt  very  sore.  I  Avas 
burnt,  but  not  much.  I  have  seen  a  boy  badly  burnt. 
I  have  only  seen^  one  boy  badly  burnt  here,  I  get 
Is.  Id.  a  turn.  I  never  Avent  to  school.  My  father 
has  been  dead  a  year. 

253.  Andrew  Evans. — I  am  past  11.  I  havcAvorked 
here  tAVO  years  and  a  half.  V/heu  I  first  came  I 
Avorked  in  the  small  mill.  I  straightened  iron.  I  uoav 
Avork  at  the  big  mill.  I  I'un  down  Avith  the  iron,  I 
Avas  burnt  once.  It  is  all  right  noAV,  I  Avas  bitrnt 
Avhen  I  was  at  the  little  mill.  I  never  went  to  school 
for  long.  I  can  read  some,  but  not  much.  I  can 
read  the  Bible.    I  can't  spell.    I  get  1  s.  a  turn. 

254.  Samuel  Dalkin. — I  am  going  10.  I  have 
Avorked  six  months.  I  draAv  the  door  of  a  mill  fur- 
iiace.  I  get  9c?.  a  turn.  I  have  been  to  school  (can 
read.)  Father  is  a  puddler,  I  have  one  brother  and 
tAvo  sisters.  They  are  all  at  home.  They  go  to 
school. 


Messrs.  Colville  and  Grey,  Clifton  Iron  Works,  Coatbridge,  Lanarkshire. 


255,  Mr.  Archibald  M'Clellan,(i&iih\Gi\ — We  make 
a  good  deal  of  small  bar  and  hoop  iron.  We  have  only 
one  small  guide  mill.  There  are  five  boys  employed 
at  this  mill.  We  only  Avork  it  during  the  day.  Some 
of  these  boys  are  as  young  as  9.  There  are  six 
more  boys  employed  in  scrap  picking  and  piling.  They 
are  older.  They  are  about  12  or  14  years  old.  At 
the  big  mill,  where  Ave  make  angle  iron,  there  are 
tAvelve  boys  employed  on  each  shift.  These  boys  are  all 
above  14  years  old.  We  have  no  boys  under  17 
employed  as  under  hand  puddler.  The  under  hands 
are  generally  men.    We  have  two  mill  furnacesi 


There  are  three  men  employed  at  these  furnaces. 
The  furnaceman  employs  a  bogie  man  to  run  the  iron 
and  do  the  Avork  Avhich  used  to  be  done  by  boys.  We 
have  about  35  boys  altogether  under  18  or  19.  The 
boys  sometimes  get  burnt  at  the  small  mill,  I  do  not 
think  that  Ave  have  had  more  than  one  bad  case  during 
the  last  year.  One  boy  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight  by 
a  burn,  but  he  is  all  right  noAV. 

[I  questioned  nine  boys,  and  found  only  two 
who  could  read]. 
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Messrs.  Andrew  and  James  Stewart,  Tube  Makers,  Coatbridge. 


256.  Mr.  Hislop,  manager. — We  manufacture  boiler 
tubes  from  malleable  iron.  We  employ  60  men  and 
16  boys.  The  youngest  boys  are  14  and  15  years 
old.  Their  work,  is  to  carry  the  tubes  and  oil  them 
when  finished.  Our  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  Sometimes  Ave 
work  overtime  to  9  o'clock.  The  boys  work  as  well 
as  the  men  when  we  work  over.  We  have  only  been 
at  work  for  six  months.    We  have  on  the  average 


worked  four  nights  a  week  to  9  o'clock.  We  have 
been  thinking  of  giving  up  overtime  altogether,  and 
limiting  our  working  hours  to  between  6  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.  We  have  found  that  the  men,  particularly  in 
the  summer  time,  are  unable  to  work  the  long  days 
regularly.  They  work  through  the  whole  time,  but 
do  not  do  so  much  work.  They  are  all  paid  by  the 
day. 
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DuNDivAN  Ironwokrs,  Coatbridge. 


257.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  manager  of  the  mills. — We 
have  14  mill  furnaces,  in  which  the  iron  is  heated  for 
the  plate  and  bar  mills.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
furnaces  at  which  boys  are  employed  to  pull  up  the 
doors.  The  furnaces  are  at  the  large  bar  mills.  The 
doors  of  all  the  other  furnaces  are  pulled  up  by  the 
men  themselves.     The  handle  which  lifts  the  door  is 


brought  forward  in  front  of  the  furnace  instead  ot 
being  at  the  side.  There  are  no  more  men  employed 
at  the  plate  furnaces  than  there  are  in  other  works. 
There  are  three  Curnaces  for  each  plate  mill.  One 
furnaceman  works  them  with  the  assistance  of  as 
many  men  as  he  likes  to  employ.  He  generally  has 
three  men. 


Dundivan  Works  School,  Coatbridge. 


258.  Mr.  Robert  Blacklock,  master. — This  school 
was  built  by  the  Dundivan  Company.  Its  object  Avas 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  those  works,  and  also  the  younger  boys  employed. 
For  these  boys  there  is  an  evening  class  for  six 
months  in  the  year  from  October  to  April.  In  that 
class  there  are  as  many  as  80  boys,  who  work  in  the 
daytime  in  iron  works,  chiefly  from  the  Dundivan 
works.  Some  are  as  young  as  9.  They  are  all  be- 
tween 9  and  16  years  of  age.  Nearly  40  are  between 
9  and  13.  Many  of  these  boys  were  at  this  school  as 
day  scholars,  and  then  left  when  they  got  work,  and 
now  come  as  evening  scholars.  I  consider  the  night 
school  as  a  failure  so  far  as  regards  children  who 
have  had  no  previous  education.  We  have  other  day 
scholars  besides  the  children  of  the  workpeople.  The 
boys,  children  of  working  parents,  do  not,  generally 
speaking,  remain  above  1 1  years  of  age.    The  girls 


do  not  stop  after  they  are  12  years  of  age.  There  is 
no  work  for  girls  here  except  at  their  own  homes. 
In  our  day  school  we  have  about  160  children  be- 
tween 5  and  9  years  of  age,  and  260  between  9  and 
17  years  of  age.  This  last  number  includes  the  two 
first  classes  in  which  there  are  no  workmen's  children. 
There  are  29  in  the  first  class,  and  33  in  the  second. 
Very  few  Avorking  men's  boys  remain  after  12.  A 
few  of  the  better  class  of  Avorkmen  keep  their  chil- 
dren at  school  till  they  are  14  or  15.  The  boys  avIio 
are  kept  beyond  12  are  generally  intended  for  ware- 
house or  clerks'  places.  They  begin  as  time-keepers 
at  Avorks  and  so  get  into  the  office.  The  DundiA'an 
Company  ])siy  for  all  the  children  of  their  men  Avho 
are  under  13  years  of  age.  They  charge  their  work- 
men 4:d.  a  month  single  men,  and  9d.  a  month  married 
men. 


Glasgow  Iron  Company,  Glasgow  Iron  Works,  Glasgow. 


259.  Mr.  Paris,  manager  of  the  works. — At  the 
small  rolls  there  are  four  boys  employed  on  each 
shift ;  they  are  between  12  and  14  years  old.  We 
have  had  no  serious  burn  for  the  last  1 1  years. 

260.  James  Bissuld,  roller. — We  work  from  6  to  6. 
We  are  making  fths  iron  bar.    We  have  14  or  15 


heats  in  the  day.  Each  heat  takes  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  There  are  40  or  50  bars  rolled  out  of  each 
heat.  In  the  small  mill  the  hands  stop  regularly 
for  meals.  There  have  not  been  any  serious  burns  at 
this  mill. 


New  British  Iron  Co.,  Ruabon  Ironworks,  Denbighshire. 


261.  Robert  Hughes,  under  hand  puddler.  I  am 
about  18.  I  have  worked  three  or  four  years  as  an 
under  hand.  Before  that  I  worked  at  the  rolls.  Before 
that  I  worked  at  the  shares. 

262.  Joh7i  Thomas,  puddler. — My  under  hand  is 
16  years  of  age,  he  has  worked  for  me  six  or  seven 
months.  We  bring  out  five  or  six  heats  in  the  day.  The 
iron  is  more  difficult  to  manage,  but  it  does  not  require 
such  hard  Avork.  We  do  not  Avant  such  strong  under 
hands  as  in  other  districts,  but  Jie  puddler  must  be  a 
skilful  man.  We  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  under 
hands.  We  pay  Is.  lOrf.  to  2s.  4d.  or  2s.  6d.  a  day. 
No  men  are  employed  as  under  hands.  All  are  under 
21  years  of  age. 

263.  Edward  Jones,  underhand  puddler. — I  am  15 
years  old.    I  have  Avorked  four  years  in  these  works. 

I  have  worked  two  years  as  under  hand  puddler.  I 
have  to  work  the  heat  up.  I  AVork  the  iron  about 
quarter  of  an  hour  each  heat.  We  turn  out  five  or  six 
heats  in  the  turn.  I  get  Is.  Sd.  a  turn.  I  work  one 
week  in  the  day,  and  the  next  week  during  the  night. 
Before  I  puddled  I  heaved  over  at  the  rolls.    I  was 

II  years  old  when  I  began  to  work.  Father  is  dead. 
He  died  nine  months  ago.  He  was  a  stonemason.  I 
have  three  brothers  and  thr6e  sisters. 


264.  Thomas  Griffiths. — I  am  an  under  hand 
puddler.  I  have  just  turned  21.  There  are  a  many 
boys  worked  too  young  here  at  puddling.  They  are 
too  young  to  be  of  much  use.  The  fore  hands  have  to 
AVork  the  harder. 

265.  David  Griffith. — I  am  an  under  hand  puddler. 
I  am  going  13.  I  have  Avorked  one  month.  I  used 
to  Avork  at  the  rolls.  I  Avork  the  iron.  I  keep  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  turn.  It  is  middling  hard 
Avork.  I  get  Is.  id.  a  day.  I  Avas  at  school  for  half 
a  year  before  I  came  to  work.  I  can  read  the  next 
book  to  the  Testament. 

266.  Godfrey  Edwards,  under  hand  puddler. — I 
don't  knoAv  hoAV  old  I  am,  I  am  12  or  13.  I  have 
worked  a  year  and  a  half.  I  never  went  to  school. 
I  can't  read  ^ 

I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 

267.  John  Whitly,  foreman  of  the  labourers. — I 
Avas  a  puddler.  There  are  24  puddling  furnaces, 
Avhich  ai-e  each  AVOrked  by  one  man  and  a  boy  during 
eack  turn.  A  puddler  makes  about  35s.  a  Aveek 
when  working  full  time.  Out  of  that  he  has  to  pay 
his  under  hand.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  do  the  labourer's  Avork.  A  labourer  gets  2a. 
to  2s.  6c?.  a  day. 


Father  is  a  labourer  in  the  forge.  I 
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DowLAis  Ironworks,  Merthtr  Ttdvil 

268.  Mr.  Matthew  Hurst,  Master  of  the  Dowlais 
Schools. — There  are  about  1,800  children  altogether 
attending  these  schools.  In  the  boys'  school  there 
are  420  boys  now  on  the  books,  and  340  in  regular 
attendance.  These  children  are  all  the  children  of 
men  employed  in  the  Dowlais  works,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  20  or  30,  sons  of  small  tradesmen  in 
the  place.  There  is  no  other  school  in  Dowlais.  In 
the  head  class  there  are  about  55  boys  at  the  present 
time  ;  out  of  these  50  are  workmen's  sons.  The 
majority  of  these  boys  are  between  10  and  12.  There 
are  several  boys  of  12  years  of  age,  and  a  few  of  14 
in  the  st  hool.  Those  who  stay  above  12  are  the 
children  of  the  better  class  of  workmen,  who  are 
intended  for  places  in  the  ofRce.  Not  10  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  school  ever  reach  the  first  class.  There 
are  boys  working  in  the  mills  of  8  years  old  ;  the 
majority  go  in  at  9  or  10  years  of  age.  Many  go  in 
fi'om  the  infant  school  before  they  come  into  the 
day  school  at  all.  There  is  no  restriction  whatever 
imposed  on  the  men  Avith  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
boys  they  employ.  I  never  heard  of  any  boys  coming 
back  to  school  from  the  works  because  they  were  too 
young.  The  boys  who  go  to  Avork  at  9  or  10  years 
of  age  can  generally  read  fairly  before  they  go,  and 
Avrite  a  little  ;  they  Avould  also  be  able  to  do  the 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  This  would  be  the  state 
of  education  of  the  good  boys.  Of  course  many 
Avould  not  have  learnt  as  much  as  this.  Generally 
speaking  the  boys  have  been  in  the  infant  school 
before  they  come  to  me.  We  have  a  night  school  in 
the  six  Avinter  months.  My  aA  crage  number  of  boys 
AA'as  114.  The  girls  made  up  the  number  to  200. 
The  boys  were  betAveen  12  and  20  years  of  age.  The 
younger  boys  generally  come  to  night  scliool,  Avhen 
they  leave  the  day  school  to  go  to  Avork.  They  come 
pretty  regularly  during  the  weeks  iuAvhich  they  Avork 
on  the  day  turn.  We  used  to  have  a  morning  school 
at  9^  to  11  for  boys  Avho  had  been  working  in  the 
night.  We  had  to  giA-e  that  class  up,  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  day  school.  The  boys  Avere  able  to 
learn,  and  liked  the  school.  I  tind  that  the  boys  in 
the  night  school  are  very  attentive  and  studious.  Our 
general  object  was  to  enable  the  boys  to  keep  up 
Avhat  they  had  learnt,  but  we  found  that  many  boys 
improved  themselves  considerably.  Girls  do  not  go 
into  the  ironAvorks  to  Avork  before  they  are  16. 
There  are  many  very  respectable  girls  who  come  to 
our  evening  schools  and  the  sewing  school  from  the 
Avorks. 

Blast  Furnaces. 

269.  William  Ho ffer,  filler. — We  have  nine  men,  a 
girl,  and  generally  a  boy,  working  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace.  The  boy  breaks  mine.  He  would  gene- 
rally be  between  12  and  15  years  of  age.  He  only 
Avorks  in  the  day.  The  others  work  night  and  day 
during  alternate  weeks.  This  boy  is  paid  by  the 
master.  He  gets  about  5*.  a  week.  The  girl  helps 
me  to  fill  the  barrows.  No  girl  under  17  would  be 
employed  at  the  AA-ork.  They  get  Is.  \d.  a  turn,  and 
Avork  seven  turns  one  Aveek,  and  eight  turns  the  next 
week.  When  they  work  eight  turns,  they  Avork  from 
Sunday  morning  at  9  o'clock  to  6  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning.  We  are  obliged  to  Avork  like  this 
on  Sunday  to  enable  the  hands  to  change  from  the 
day  to  the  night  turn.  All  the  furnaces  are  AA^orked 
on  Sunday.  There  are  11  furnaces  working  here, 
and  tAvo  girls  and  one  boy  to  each  furnace.  There  is 
no  other  Avork  about  the  furnaces  in  Avhich  girls  are 
employed. 

Forges. 

270.  John  Richards,  foreman  of  puddlers. — We 
have  only  two  boys  under  16  Avorking  as  underhand 
puddlers.  They  generally  begin  at  15  or,  16  years  of 
age.  I  have  never  found  that  the  iron  is  Avorse 
puddled  by  the  men  Avho  employ  boys  as  underhands. 
Many  puddlers  employ  boys  because  they  can  get 
them  cheaper  than  men.  They  Avould  have  to  give 
3s.  6d.  a  day  to  a  man  working  as  underhand.  The 


go 


Glamorganshire. 
puddlers  can  make  7s.  a  day,  if  they  do  a  full  day's 
work.  They  generally  lose  two  or  three  heats  in  the 
day  during  the  hot  weather.  There  has  been  two 
rises  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  puddler's  Avages  during 
the  last  year.  There  has  been  no  difference  in  the 
class  of  underhands  employed  since  the  rise  in  wao-es. 

271.  David  Jones,  underhand  puddler. — I  h^ve 
worked  5  months  as  an  underhand  puddler.  I  am  15 
years  and  7  months  old.  I  get  2s.  a  day.  Before  I 
Avent  to  the  furnace  I  di-agged  puddled  bar  from  the 
rolls.  I  got  7s.  6d.  and  8s.  6c?.  a  week  there.  Pud- 
dling is  harder  work  than  dragging  iron.  My  father 
is  a  labourer.  I  have  three  sisters  and  three  brothers. 
Tavo  of  my  brothers  work.  Father  gets  14s.  a  week. 
The  work  is  not  too  hard  for  me.  I  can't  read.  I 
to  the  Wesleyan  school  on  Sunday. 

272.  Samuel  Vincent.  I  am  going  13.  I  have 
worked  here  1^  years.  I  break  mine  at  the  fumace. 
I  get  5s.  a  week.  I  come  at  6  ;  I  go  away  at  3  o'clock  ; 
sometimes  at  4.  I  never  stop  after  half-past  4.  I 
can't  read.  I  never  went  to  school.  Father  is  in  the 
casting  house.  I  have  only  one  brother,  and  no 
sisters. 

273.  William  Thomas. — I  am  14  next  Christmas. 
I  have  Avorked  2\  years.  1  coach  iron  to  the  squeezer. 
I  get  10s.  6(/.  one  week,  and  9s.  6rf.  another  Aveek.  I 
can  read.  I  went  to  DoAvlais  school  for  li  years.  I 
Avas  in  another  school  before  I  came  here.  Father 
Avorks  on  the  farm.  The  Company  pays  me.  I  some- 
times work  for  only  tAvo  furnaces,  and  sometimes  for 
four.  I  ahvays  have  some  Avork  to  do,  and  ahvays 
get  the  same  Avages. 

274.  David  Thomas. — I  am  13.  I  have  worked 
here  3  mouths.    I  work  at  the  rolls.    I  have  worked 

3  years  altogether.  I  Avas  at  Dowlais  school  2  years. 
I  can't  read  much.  I  Avas  in  the  infant  school.  I 
used  to  read  little  books  at  school.  I  went  to  night 
school  last  winter.  I  went  regularly.  I  get  10s.  a 
Aveek.    I  drag  out  bars. 

275.  Edward  Jones. — I  am  OA-er  12,    I  have  been 

4  years  at  work.  I  carried  tongs  to  the  blacksmith 
Avhen  I  first  came.  I  used  to  get  Is.  M.  then.  I  get 
8s.  and  12s.  now.  I  carried  tongs  three  years  ago.  I 
have  never  been  to  schooL 

276.  David  Williams,  foreman  at  puddled  bar 
rolls — There  are  five  boys  employed  at  the  shears  on 
each  turn.  The  three  bigger  boys  work  all  the  time. 
The  two  younger  ones  take  it  by  turns,  AVorking  Lavo 
hours  at  a  time,  and  resting  tAvo  hours.  Their  work 
is  to  fill  the  barrow  Avith  the  iron  after  it  has  beeti 
sheared  by  the  bigger  boys.  It  would  be  too  hard 
Avork  for  the  little  boys  to  work  six  hours  at  a  time. 
They  get  about  6s.  a  week  each. 

277.  John  Williams. — I  fill.  I  don't  know  how 
old  I  am.  Mother  says  I  am  10.  I  get  4c?.  a  day. 
I  have  worked  four  or  five  months.  (The  boy  looked 
about  8  years  old.) 

278.  David  Thomas.  —  I  am  going  13.  I  have 
Avorked  here  about  3  years.  I  carried  tongs  when  I 
first  came.  I  got  2s.  then.  I  noAV  work  at  the  shears. 
I  have  done  this  for  2  years.  I  get  13s,  6d.  a  week; 
Mother  takes  my  wages.  Father  is  a  puddler.  I 
can't  read.    I  never  went  to  school. 

[There  Avere  seven  boys  employed  at  the  shears, 
about  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Five  of  them 
got  12s.  Qd.  a  week;  only  one  could  read. 
Of  six  boys  employed  at  this  puddled  bar 
roll  only  two  could  read.] 

279.  John  Herbert. — I  am  going  16.  My  birthday 
is  in  next  November.  I  have  worked  ever  since  I 
was  10.  When  I  first  began  I  worked  up  at  the 
rolls.  I  got  4s.  then.  I  noAv  straighten  bars.  I  get 
14s.  a  week.  I  can  read  and  Avrite.  Six  times  eight 
are  48.  There  are  100s.  in  five  pounds.  I  was  6  years 
at  school.  I  was  in  the  head  class  at  Dowlais  school 
when  I  left.  The  work  at  the  shears  is  very  hot  and 
hard  work.    I  never  Avorked  at  the  shears. 

[Of  nine  boys  employed  at  a  small  bar  roil  fou* 
could  read.]  ^ 
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Plymouth  Ironworks,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 


=  280.  Mr.  William  Powell,  manager  of  the  Ply- 
mouth schools. — We  have  about  84  boys  on  the 
books.  In  the  first  class  we  have  26  boys. 
These  would  be  between  11  and  15  years  of  age. 
There  are  as  many  as  10  boys  over  12  yeais  of  age. 
They  are  children  of  the  workmen  in  the  Plymouth 
works.  There  is  no  charge  made  upon  the  workmen 
(the  school  is  not  supported  by  the  ivorks).  The 
parents  pay  4c?.  a  month.  The  boys  generally  leave 
school  for  the  works  at  10  or  11  years  of  age.  Some 
go  as  early  as  7  or  8  years  of  age.  We  have  an 
infant  school.  Boys  who  have  been  at  the  infant 
school  can  read  a  little,  and  write  on  slates  when 
they  are  10  or  11  years  old.  We  have  a  night-school 
throughout  the  year.  We  have  as  many  as  50  or  60 
boys  attending  it.  Most  of  them  are  boys  under  12 
years  of  age,  who  work  in  the  pits  as  door  boys. 
These  boys  come  at  6  and  stay  till  9.  They  study 
well,  particularly  those  who  have  been  to  school 
before.  The  girls  who  leave  our  school  very  ofteia 
go  into  the  works  as  pilers  or  sweepers. 

281.  Mr.  Roberts,  manager  of  the  Plymouth  fur- 
naces.— Girls  are  employed  at  the  tops  of  the  furnaces, 
in  unloading  coal  from  the  barrows,  making  coke 
heaps,  breaking  limestone,  filling  barrows  with  the 
different  materials  for  the  furnaces.  They  all  work 
under  the  Company,  except  in  some  cases  where  a 
man  takes  the  limestone  breaking  by  the  ton,  and 
then  he  employs  girls  to  help  him.  Most  of  these 
girls  only  work  in  the  daytime.  There  are  28  girls 
employed  at  the  coke  heaps.  They  only  work  by 
day.  There  are  several  girls  also  employed  only 
during  the  day,  at  the  kilns.  There  are  three  girls 
employed  during  the  night  in  filling  barrows  with 
coal  for  the  furnace,  and  a  little  girl  or  boy,  who 
helps  the  filler.  These  are  all  the  girls  employed 
about  the  five  furnaces  here.  There  are  10  boys 
employed  as  hauliers  about  the  furnaces,  who  Avork 
in  the  day,  and  five  only  who  work  at  night.  The 
youngest  boys  employed  about  the  works  are  gene- 
rally the  children  of  the  men  with  whom  they  work. 
Their  parents  don't  want  their  wages,  so  much  as  the 
parents  of  boys  who  are  not  working. 

282.  Mr.  tVilliam  Jones,  manager  of  the  mills. — 
We  have  about  22  girls  employed  during  each  turn 
filing  iron  for  the  ball  furnaces.  These  girls  are 
15  years  old  and  upwards.  We  never  allow  young 
married  women  to  work  at  piling.  No  men  or  boys 
are  regularly  employed  at  piling.  The  men  help  the 
girls  when  the  work  is  very  heavy.  Besides  the 
pilers  we  have  five  girls  employed  during  each  turn 
sweeping  in  the  mills.  They  are  between  12  and  14 
years  of  age.  Besides  them  there  are  10  girls  during 
each  turn  filling  barrows  with  puddled  bars.  They 
are  15  years  old  and  upwards.  The  boys  at  the 
small  rolls  begin  at  13.  We  don't  want  boys  under 
13  at  this  work.  The  youngest  boys  are  the  door- 
drawers.  There  are  about  nine  on  each  turn.  They 
get  about  Id.  a  tuni.  They  don't  fire  the  furnaces. 
If  there  was  a  law  that  boys  under  13  should  only 
work  six  hours  at  a  time,  we  should  not  employ  any 
boys  under  that  age.  The  hauliers  generally  are 
about  13  when  they  begin.  As  it  is,  I  always  try  to 
prevent  boys  under  13  years  old  being  employed. 
The  parents  always  try  to  get  them  to  work.  The 
colliers  get  their  children  down  the  pits  and  the  iron- 
men  get  theirs  into  the  works  as  soon  as  they  can. 


I  get 


The  underhand  puddlers  begin  as  young  as  15  years 
old,  but  generally  with  their  fathers.  When  boys 
get  to  19  or  20  they  begin  to  take  a  furnace  between 
them  (two  to  a  furnace),  and  divide  their  earnings. 
As  they  get  older  they  work  singly  Avith  an  underhand. 

283.  David  Williams. — I  am  going  12.  I  have 
worked  three  years.  I  get  6s.  a  week.  I  can't  read. 
I  never  went  to  school.  Father  is  a  puddler.  I  have 
three  brothers  and  one  sister. 

284.  David  Letvis. — I  am  16.  I  work  at  the  rolls. 
I  have  worked  four  years.  Before  I  worked  I  went 
to  school.  I  was  nine  years  at  school.  I  can  read. 
Father  is  a  puddler.    I  get  85.  a  week. 

285.  Sarah  Jones. — I  am  14.  I  have  worked  two 
years.  I  pile  iron.  I  Avork  at  night  as  well  as  at  day. 
It  is  hard  work.  I  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother. 
One  sister  works  here.  The  others  are  little, 
6s.  a  week. 

286.  Aaron  Hoivells.  —  I  am  going  17.  I  Avork  at 
the  shears.  I  get  about  8s.  a  week.  I  Avork  by  the 
ton.  I  have  worked  here  seven  years.  I  Avas  at 
school  till  I  came.  I  Avas  in  the  third  class  when  I 
left  school.    I  could  read  Testament  then. 

287.  Richard  Evans,  foreman  of  puddlers. — T  haA^e 
a  daughter  piling  in  this  mill.  She  is  going  18.  I 
have  11  children.  I  don't  think  the  piling  is  bad 
employment  for  girls.  Some  girls  are  hurt  in  their 
characters  by  it,  but  not  by  any  means  all  of  them. 

288.  William  Lewis. — I  am  going  eight.  I  have 
worked  one  month.  I  never  went  to  school.  I  heave 
up  at  the  roll.  I  get  5s.  a  Aveek.  Father  is  a  puddler. 
He  lives  at  NoAvbridge.  I  have  five  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  I  am  the  only  one  who  works.  My 
sisters  are  older  than  me  ;  my  brothers  are  younger. 

289.  Thomas  3Iaclellan. — ^I'm  past  my  10th.  I 
have  worked  just  a  year.  I  drag  out  bars.  I  never 
was  burnt.  I  have  only  been  tAvo  Aveeks  at  this  work. 
I  used  to  Avork  doAvn  a  pit,  opening  doors.  I  can't 
read.  It  is  not  very  hard  Avork  I  do.  I  have  five 
brothers  ;  all  my  brothers  work.  Three  of  them  are 
underground.    I  used  to  get  4s.  for  opening  doors. 

290.  David  Davis. — I  am  12.  I  haA'e  Avorked  one 
year.  I  put  coals  in  the  furns.ce.  I  can  read  and 
write  a  bit.  There  are  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
half-a-ci'OAvn.  I  don't  knoAv  hoAv  many  shillings  there 
are  in  five  pounds.  I  get  3s.  a  week.  I  Avas  three 
years  at  school.  I  have  one  sister.  Father  Avorks 
underground  at  the  furnaces. 

291.  Timothy  Jones. — I  am  going  14.  I  drive 
cinders.  I  have  Avorked  six  years.  I  am  a  haulier. 
I  can't  read.  I  go  to  school  on  Sundays  sometimes. 
I  works  on  Sundays  sometimes.  I  get  8s.  %d.  a  Aveek. 

292.  James  Price. — I  am  going  on  my  13th.  I 
used  to  work  in  the  fireworks  (the  forge).  I  raised 
the  door  of  a  puddling  furnace.  I  began  three  years 
ago.  I  can't  read  ABC.  I  have  been  to  school, 
sometimes.  Father  drives.  There  are  eight  of  us 
altogether  ;  10  Avith  father  and  mother.  I  have  two 
sisters  who  don't  work. 

293.  Richard  Evan  John. — Haulier  at  the  kilns. 
I  employ  four  boys,  ten  girls,  and  tAvo  men.  The 
girls  fill  the  trucks.  The  men  and  the  boys  driAX. 
The  men  ahvays  do  the  more  difficult  Avork  Avhere  care 
is  required.  The  men  get  IL  a  week  ;  the  girls  get 
7s.  and  8s.  ;  the  boys  from  12s.  or  13s.  to  16s.  The 
youngest  get  5s.  a  week,  and  the  older  ones  10s. 
These  hands  are  only  employed  in  the  day  time. 


Metal  Trades 
in  South 
Wales. 

Mr.r.D.Lonse. 


Cyfakthfa  Ironworks,  Cyfarthfa,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 


294.  Mr.  William  Jones,  cashier.  —  We  have  11 
blast  furnaces  here,  and  70  to  80  puddling  furnaces. 
We  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  underhand 
puddlei's.  The  underhands  begin  at  15  or  16  years 
of  age.  We  never  allow  our  men  to  employ  boys 
under  that  age.  Sometimes  fathers  try  to  get  their 
sons  as  underhands  when  they  are  much  younger  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  puddle  their  iron  Avell 
with  such  young  boys.  Emigration  has  taken  away 
many  men  from  our  neighbovirhood.    Wages  have 

3.  a 


tAvice  been  raised  15  per  cent,  since  last  October. 
Since  we  have  done  this  the  tendency  to  emigrate  has 
subsided.  If  there  Avere  plenty  of  men  there  Avould 
not  be  any  boys  employed.  The  firm  pays  the 
puddlers  a  certain  rate  in  consideration  of  his  paying 
his  underhand  a  certain  proportion,  so  long  as  he  has 
an  efficient  underhand  ;  and  if  an  efficient  underhand 
is  to  be  got,  Ave  insist  upon  the  jjuddler  employing 
him.  The  t^en  often  try  to  do  their  work  with  too 
small  a  boy  as  helper,  in  order  to  make  more  money. 
2 
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children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Metal  Trades    They  ought  to  pay  about  16s.  or  17s.  a  week,  but  they 
in  South       try  to  get  boys  at  12s. 
Wales. 

  In  the  Mills. 

Ur.F.D.Longe-      ^g-^  ^j-^.^  Tracy  Rees,  manager  of  the  mills. — The 
a.  girls  employed  in  these  works  are  engaged  in  piling, 

sweeping,  and  in  unloading  coal  in  the  coke  yard.  A 
few  women  are  employed  under  the  furnace  man  at 
the  refining  furnaces  ;  they  help  him  in  putting  coals 
on  some  of  the  furnaces.  There  are  girls  employed 
at  the  furnace  top  in  breaking  limestone. 

296.  Jane  Richards. — I  am  14.  I  pile  iron.  I 
have  worked  four  years.  I  piled  iron  when  I  first 
began,  I  was  10  years  old  then.  I  get  3s.  6d.  a 
week,  I  work  on  the  night  turn  as  well  as  by  day. 
I  like  working  by  day  best.  I  went  to  school  before 
I  came  to  work.  I  can't  read.  I  never  learnt  to  sew. 
I  can't  mend  my  own  clothes.  I  don't  know  how  to 
do  it.  I  should'  like  to  be  able  to  sew.  There  is  a 
sewing  school,  but  I  have  not  time  to  go  to  it.  I 
have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  one  brother  and 
one  sister  work  here.  Father  is  a  miner.  Father 
gets  about  los.  a  week.  We  have  meat  for  dinner 
very  often.  I  never  work  after  6  when  I  work  in 
the  day. 

297.  Mary  Donovan. — I  am  14.  I  pile.  I  have 
worked  two  ye.ars.  I  get  3s.  6d.  a  week.  I  never 
went  to  school.  I  never  sewed  anything.  A  dress- 
maker makes  my  things.  I  can  mend  my  own  clothes. 
Mother  can  sew.  She  makes  some  things.  The 
dressmaker  has  lOrf.  for  making  up  a  dress  for  me. 
Mother  buys  the  stuff.  I  can't  read.  I  have  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  Father  is  a  labourer.  When 


I  work  at  night  I  go  to  bed  about  8^  in  the  morning. 
I  get  breakfixst  before  I  go  to  bed.  I  get  up  at  5^. 
I  get  my  tea  and  come  to  work.  I  generally  have  a 
spell  of  half  an  hour  when  I  get  my  supper. 

298.  James  Power. — I  am  going  12.  I  have  worked 
three  years  very  nigh.  I  fill  from  the  shears.  I  get 
6s.  \0d.  a  week.  I  Avent  to  school  once.  I  was 
one  month  in  one  school,  and  three  months  in  another. 
I  can't  read.  I  have  been  at  work  here  only  a  fort- 
night. Father  is  a  liaulier  (getting  25s.  a  week). 
I  have  two  sisters  and  one  bi-other.  They  don't 
work. 

299.  Margaret  Howclls  I  am  13.    I  have  never 

been  to  school.  I  can  sew,  I  mend  my  own  clothes. 
I  can  make  ray  own  things.  I  get  3s,  a  week.  I 
pile.  I  have  only  one  sister  and  a  little  brother  at 
home.  Sister  goes  to  school  ;  she  is  six  years  old. 
Father  works  in  a  mine,  T  have  only  worked  three 
weeks.    I  kept  at  home  before  I  come. 

300.  Mary  Silverner. — I  am  going  13,  I  have  been 
to  school.  I  can  read  a  little.  I  can  sew,  I  can't  make 
my  own  things,  I  live  at  my  grandmother's.  My 
father  and  mother  are  both  dead.  I  have  two  sisters; 
they  both  go  to  school.  Gi'audmother  has  2s,  6c?.  a 
week  from  the  parish  for  herself,  and  3s.  Gd.  for  my 
two  sisters.  One  is  six  and  the  other  five  years  old. 
Grandmother  does  not  pay  anything  for  their 
schooling. 

[I  questioned  20  boys  chiefly  employed  at  the 
small  rolls,  of  about  10  to  14  years  old;  6  of 
them  said  that  they  could  read ;  the  others 
said  they  could  not  read.] 


Ebbw  Vale  Iiionworks,  Monmouthshire. 


301.  Mr.  Adams,  manager. — We  have  no  girls 
employed  at  the  furnaces  during  the  night.  The 
only  females  working  during  the  night  are  the  pilers 
and  sweepers  in  the  forges.  We  have  girls  employed 
in  unloading  coal  at  the  furnaces,  and  in  the  brick- 
making,  during  the  day  only.  We  have  no  girls 
employed  in  filling  barrows  with  puddled  iron.  There 
are  other  girls  einploj^ed  in  breaking  limestone.  We 
make  all  our  coke  in  ovens,  and  no  girls  are  employed 
about  them.  The  work  on  which  the  girls  are  em- 
ployed is  very  healthy.  It  is  in  the  open  air,  except 
the  brickwork. 

Brick-making  Shop. 

302.  Catharine  Kenvin. — I  am  12  years  old.  I 
have  worked  two  years  in  the  brickhouse.  I  carry 
bricks  to  the  kiln  and  from  the  kiln.  I  go  to  school 
on  Sundays  ;  I  go  at  2  and  stop  to  4  o'clock.  I  read 
then ;  I  am  learning  to  read.  I  get  3s.  Gd.  per  week. 
I  liave  three  brothers  and  three  sisters  ;  four  of  us 
woi'k.  Father  is  a  founder  at  the  blast  furnaces.  I 
can  read.    Mother  makes  my  clothes. 

303.  Lydia  Brookman. — I  don't  know  how  old  I 
am.  (Said  to  be  about  10  years  old.)  I  have  worked 
about  a  year.  I  carry  bricks.  I  carry  four,  and 
sometimes  six  at  a  time.  I  go  home  to  dinner  and 
breakfast.  I  have  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast.  I  work  to  6,  and  sometimes  we 
work  to  8,  and  later  than  that. 

At  the  Furnace  Top. 

304.  Ann  Williams. — I  am  20.  I  unload  coal.  I 
was  12  when  I  began.  I  used  to  work  in  a  mine 
(open).  I  wheeled  mine.  I  got  5s.  a  week  then. 
I  never  went  to  school.  Mother  was  a  widow  when 
I  went  to  work.  I  have  been  three  years  here 
altogether.  Some  girls  begin  to  work  at  10  years  of 
age.  I  generally  begin  to  work  about  7  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  come  here  at  6,  and  wait  for  the  trucks. 
I  give  up  at  6  at  night,  We  sometimes  begin  at 
4  o'clock.  When  we  begin  at  4,  we  give  up  at  4  in 
the  afternoon.  We  all  go  home  to  dinner.  We  get 
our  breakfast  before  we  come.  Some  girls  don't  go 
home  to  dinner  when  they  live  a  way  off.  None  of 
the  working  girls  can  make  their  own  dresses.  We 


can  mend  them  ourselves.  The  dressmaker  comes  to 
the  house  to  make  our  things.  It  costs  more  than 
2s,  6d.  to  make  a  dress.  The  dressmakers  seem  to 
make  a  good  trade,  I  find  I  am  more  healthy  when 
I  am  working  out  than  when  I  am  in  the  house. 

In  the  Forge. 

305,  John  Harris. — I  am  11  years  old,  I  have 
not  Avorked  a  year.  I  puddle  for  Tom  Burley.  I 
have  only  puddled  a  week.  I  used  to  work  for 
Father.  I  went  to  school  before  that.  I  can't  read. 
I  have  one  brother  and  two  sisters.  None  of  them 
work.  Father  is  a  puddler.  When  I  worked  with 
him,  he  turned  out  six  heats,  and  sometimes  seven 
heats  in  the  day, 

306,  Evan  Redman. — I  am  going  on  my  10th.  I 
work  for  father.  He  is  a  puddler.  I  only  puddle  for 
about  10  minutes  in  a  heat,  I  went  to  school  for 
seven  years,  I  can't  read,  I  was  writing  copies  when 
I  came  out. 

In  the  Mill. 

307,  Mary  Browne. — I  am  17  next  February,  I 
have  worked  two  years,  I  went  to  school  before  that. 
I  was  seven  or  eight  years  at  school,  (Can  read  well.) 
Father  is  an  overlooker,  I  pick  slack,  I  get  about 
7s.  a  week.  I  have  three  brothers  and  two  sisters, 
all  at  school,  and  one  little  brother  at  home,  I  don't 
work  at  night. 

308,  Ann  Adams. — I  was  14  last  April.  I  sweep 
in  the  mill.  I  work  at  night  as  well  as  at  day.  I 
don't  care  which  turn  I  am  on.  I  have  been  two  years 
at  work.  I  was  at  school  about  one  year.  (Can  read 
well.)    I  learnt  to  read  in  the  time  I  was  at  school. 

309,  John  Edwards. — I  am  going  11.  I  work  at 
the  roll.  I  never  went  to  school.  I  can't  read,  I 
get  5s,  Qd.  a  week, 

310,  Alfred  Allen. — I  am  going  11,  I  can't  read. 
I  have  been  three  years  at  school,  I  have  only  been 
two  months  at  work.    I  get  5s,  a  week. 

311,  John  Dosent. — I  am  going  13,  I  have  worked 
since  I  was  7.  I  puUed  up  doors  when  I  began.  I 
can't  read, 

[I  questioned  10  children,  and  found  that  t\vo 
only  (girls)  said  they  could  read.] 


CHILDRKN'S  KMPLOYMENT  commission. — KVIDENCE. 
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Rhymney  Ironworks,  Monmouthshire. 


312.  Mr  Johnson,  managing  partner. — We  stopped 
our  blast  furnaces  on  Sundays  for  a  short  time  in  1830. 
When  we  did  so  we  took  the  opportunity  of  doing  the 
necessary  repairs  to  the  engine,  and  otlier  parts  of  tlie 
work  during  the  Sunday,  which  are  always  done  on 
the  Saturday,  accordingly  we  found  that  as  many  hands 
were  employed  on  the  Sunday  as  before,  though  not 
the  same  hands,  and  so  we  gave  it  up.  We  also  found 
it  difficult  to  get  the  men  to  come  to  work  at  the 
right  time  on  Sunday  evening.  We  stopped  from 
6  o'clock  Sunday  morning  to  6  o'clock  at  night. 

At  the  Forge. 

313.  Margaret  Daniel.— I  am  17  years  old.  I 
unload  coal.  I  don't  work  at  night.  I  have  worked 
at  night.  I  worked  for  three  months  during  the  night 
as  well  as  the  day  time.  1  don't  like  working  at  night. 
I  get  65.  a  Aveek.  I  have  been  to  school.  I  can't 
make  my  own  things.  I  can  sew  some.  I  can  knit  a 
little.  I  can't  read.  My  sister  Avorks  with  me.  She 
is  going  14.  She  has  worked  two  years.  She  throws 
coal  the  same  as  1  do.  I  have  four  sisters  and  three 
brothers.    Father  works. 

314.  David  Prosser. — I  am  going  14.  I  don't 
know  when  my  birthday  is.  I  have  puddled  four 
months.  I  get  9s.  6d  a  week.  It  is  hard  work.  We 
always  do  five  heats  and  sometimes  seven  heats  in 
the  turn. 

315.  Jeremiah  Davis.— I  am  14.  I  have  worked 
three  or  four  years.    I  puddle  at  the  furnace.    I  get 

puddled  two 


I  throw 


fire  on  and  get  clay  ready.  I  work  the  iron  too.  It 
is  not  A'ery  hard  Avork.  I  have  been  to  school  after 
my  Avoi'k  is  OA'er.  I  learnt  to  read.  I  can't  read  now. 
1  don't  sleep  so  Avell  in  the  day  as  at  night.  I 
play  about  in  the  morning  before  I  go  to  bed.  I 
might  go  to  bed  earlier  if  I  liked.  I  generally  go 
about  9  o'clock.  I  get  up  at  4^  or  5.  I  am  not 
prevented  by  noise  from  sleejiing  in  the  day.  I  never 
puddle  for  more  than  10  minutes  each  heat.  Puddling 
is  hard  Avork. 

316.  Charles  Williams. — I  am  14.  I  have  Avorked 
two  years  at  a  puddling  furnace.  I  get  10s.  a  Aveek. 
We  generally  get  out  eight  heats  in  the  day.  Some- 
times only  seven.  I  puddle  for  10  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  each  heat.  Before  I  puddled  I  coached.  I 
got  4s.  then.  I  coached  tAvo  years.  Before  that  I 
pulled  up  at  a  puddling  furnace.  I  got  2s.  6d.  then. 
I  was  half  a  year  at  school.  I  can  read  a  little  bit. 
I  can  read  Testament.  I  have  got  tAvo  sisters  and 
one  brother.  All  are  younger  than  me.  Father  was 
dead  before  I  Avent  to  Avork. 

317.  William  Davis. — I  am  16.  I  have  Avorked 
seven  years.  I  puddle  noAv.  I  get  Is.  7d.  a  ton.  I 
generally  make  about  14s.  a  Aveek.  I  only  puddle  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  heat.  I  Avas  never  at 
a  day  school.  I  can't  read.  I  pulled  up  doors  at 
first.  Father  has  had  17  children,  nine  are  alive  now. 
Five  of  us  are  at  home.  The  others  are  married. 
Father  is  a  founder  at  a  blast  furnace. 

[I  questioned  12  boys;  eight  said  they  could 
not  read.] 


Metal  Trades 
in  South 
Wales. 

Mr.F.D.Lonffe. 


lOs.  a  Aveek.    I  have  puddled  tAVO  year 

YSTAL-Y-FERA  TiN  PlATE  WoRKS,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


318.  3Ir.  John  Newton,  manager  of  the  AAwks. — 
These  Avorks  consist  of  blast  furnaces,  a  forge  and 
mill,  and  tin-plate  A'/orks.  There  are  seven  blast 
furnaces,  but  no  boys  under  14  are  employed  about 
them.  There  are  six  hauliers  employed  in  carrying 
material  to  and  fro,  but  they  are  all  men,  or  big  lads. 
The  limestone  breaker  employs  two  girls.  We  have 
no  coke  heaps,  about  four  men  and  two  boys  are  em- 
ployed at  the  coke  ovens.  They  only  work  during 
the  day.  Boys  are  employed  at  the  cold  rolling 
mill.  There  are  10  pairs  of  rolis,  and  three  boys  AVork 
each  pair.  The  eldest  boy  is  the  roller,  the  next  the 
tender,  and  the  youngest  the  greaser.  No  boys  are 
employed  to  pull  up  the  doors  of  either  the  mill  fur- 
naces or  the  puddling  furnaces.  There  are  tAvo  men 
at  each  puddling  furnace.  The  underhand  has  one- 
third  of  the  puddler's  earnings.  Girls  are  employed 
at  filing  ;  about  four  girls  on  each  turn. 

319.  Leicis  Griffith,  greaser  at  cold  roll.— I  am  10 
L-s  old.   I  have,  not  quite  Avorked  a  month.   I  come 


years 

at  6  and  go  away  at  6. 
bit.    I  can't  read. 


I  have  been  to  school  a  little 


Tinning  Shop. 

320.  Thomas  Davis,  tin  sorter. — To  each  stack 
there  is  a  tinner,  four  boys,  and  three  girls.  The  tin- 
man and  the  boys  tin  the  plates,  and  the  girls  clean 
them  in  bran  and  carry  them  aAvay  to  the  sorting  room. 
The  hands  in  the  tin  shop  only  Avork  during  the  day. 

321.  Elizabeth  Williams.— 1  am  going  14.  I  have 
worked  a  year  all  but  a  month.  I  come  betAvcen 
6  and  7.  I  go  aAvay  about  6.  I  have  stopped  to  7. 
I  never  stopped  much  after  7.  I  never  stopped  to  8. 
I  have  worked  through  the  night.  I  once  Avorkcd 
through  Friday  and  Friday  night,  only  once.  I  get 
my  dinner  about  1  o'clock.  I  have  half  au  hour.  1 
get  my  dinner  here.  All  the  girls  get  their  dinners  in 
this  shop.  I  don't  know  of  any  girls  who  go  home  to 
dinner.  A  bell  rings  at  1  o'clock,  and  it  rings  again 
at  2  o'clock.  That  is  for  the  men.  I  go  to  AVork  again 
at  i  past  1.  All  the  girls  generally  begin  Avorking  at 
i  past  1.  I  get  6s.  6d.  a  Aveek.  I  get  my  breakfast 
at  Si  I  stop  to  9.  The  bell  rings  at  8^  and  again 
at  9.  The  bell  does  not  ring  at  tea  time.  We  some- 
times get  our  tea  here.    We  have  no  regular  time  for 

3.  ^ 


tea.  I  have  no  sisters  at  Avork.  I  live  Avith  my  aunt. 
1  have  been  9  years  at  school.  I  can  read  and  Avrite 
and  seAV.    I  have  no  time  to  make  my  oato  things. 

322.  Charles  Stephens. — I  am  14.  My  brother 
Avho  Avorks  Avith  me  is  10.  He  has  Avorked  1  year. 
He  lists.  He  gets  8</.  for  a  dozen  boxes.  We  gene- 
rally do  22  boxes  in  a  day.  He  comes  about  6.  I 
come  about  o.  We  go  aAA'ay  about  7  or  sometimes 
earlier.  We  get  our  breakfast  at  8^,  and  dinner  at  1. 
1  stop  half  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  sometines  I  stop  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  I  generally  stop  10  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  I  Avent  to  day  school  for 
5  years.  I  can  read  English.  I  can't  read  Welsh. 
No  boys  learn  to  read  Welsh.    (Can  read). 

323.  Morgan  Jones. — I  am  going  16.  (Can  read.) 
I  began  to  Avork  AA'hen  I  Avas  10.  I  come  at  5|.  I  go 
away  at  7  at  night,  I  ncA'er  stop  after  7.  I  have  half 
an  hour  for  dinner.    I  get  about  8s.  a  AA^eek. 

324.  William  Davis. — I  am  going  18.  I  was  14 
Avhen  I  began.  I  Avas  at  school  till  then.  I  come  at 
5^  and  leave  ofi'  at  7.  I  never  Avorked  to  8.  I  have 
worked  through  the  night  ;  but  only  once  or  twice. 

325.  William  Jones. — I  am  going  12.  I  have 
Avorkcd  3  years.  I  Avas  a  Aveek  at  one  school  and  6 
months  at  another  school  before  I  came  to  AVork.  I 
come  at  about  5  or  5^.  I  go  away  at  7.  I  get  5s.  or 
6s.  a  Aveek.  '  I  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother. 
Tavo  of  my  sisters  Avork  here.    I  can't  read. 

326.  Robert  Williams. — I  am  going  on  my  16th.  I 
Avas  going  on  my  1 1th  Avhen  I  began  to  Avork.  I  Avas  5 
years  at  school  before  I  came  to  AVOrk.  I  go  to  night 
school  now  at  7.  I  stop  to  9.  I  go  nearly  every  night 
in  the  Aveek.  There  are  not  more  than  5  or  6  boys  out 
of  this  shop  Avlio  go  to  night  school.  I  am 
arithmetic.    I  can  Avrite  and  read. 

327.  Ma7-i/  Ann  Phillips. — I  am  going  on  my  llth. 
I  have  Avorked  2  months.  I  come  about  6.  I  go  aAvay 
about  6.  I  stop  an  hour  for  dinner,  not  nhvays.  I  have 
one  brother  and  four  sisters  younger  than  me.  Father 
is  a  tinman.  Mother  doesn't  AA'ork.  I  have  been  7 
years  at  school.  (Can  read.)  I  learnt  to  seAv  at  school. 

328.  Ann  Morgan. — I  am  going  on  my  llth.  I 


learning 


have  Avorked  2  months.  I  come  at  6.  I  go  away  at  6. 
I  stop  an  hour  at  dinner  time,  not  always.  I  never 
stopped  moro  than  an  hour.  I  often  go  out  of  the 
shop  during  the  day.    I  have  to  carry  the  tin  out. 
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329.  Ann  Francis. — I  am  12.  I  have  worked  just 
2  years.  I  come  at  about  6.  I  get  my  breakfast  at  8. 
I  sometimes  get  breakfast  before  I  begin  to  work.  I 
dust  and  carry  away  the  plates.    I  get  my  dinner 


about  half-past  12.  I  sit  on  the  table  when  I  get  my 
dinner.  We  don't  all  get  our  dinners  at  the  same 
time.  I  can  read  a  little  bit.  I  was  a  year  at  school. 
I  have  two  little  sisters.    They  don't  work. 


Swansea  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Works,  Swansea. 


Plate  Mill  (Cold  Roll.) 

330.  John  Lewis. — I  am  12.  I  have  worked  six 
months  here.  I  worked  for  two  moths  in  a  coal  pit. 
I  run  drams.  I  Avas  about  one  year  at  school.  I  can't 
read.  Father  Avorks  the  engine.  I  come  at  6.  I  go 
away  at  8.  I  never  work  after  8.  I  leave  off  at  6 
sometimes.  I  get  my  breakfast  at  8^.  The  roll  stops 
at  8^  to  9.  The  roll  stops  at  1  o'clock  for  dinner.  It 
goes^on  at  2.  I  get  my  dinner  here.  All  the  boys 
dine  in  the  shop.    We  don't  stop  for  tea. 

331.  William  Davis. — I  am  going  on  my  12th.  I 
came  a  fortnight  before  Christmas.  I  have  worked 
here  seven  weeks  next  Tuesday.  I  grease  the  roll.  I 
come  at  6.  I  go  away  at  6.  I  sometimes  stop  to  8. 
I  stopped  to  8  yesterday.  Last  week  I  stopped  to  8 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday.  We  work  late  when  the 
roll  goes  on.  On  Saturday  we  give  over  at  4  o'clock. 
I  get  my  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  The  roll  stops  till  2.  I 
get  my  dinner  here.  I  get  4s.  a  week.  I  was  at  school 
about  one  year.  I  can  read  the  Bible,  and  the  3rd 
lesson  book.   (Spells  Bible,  horse,  cabbage):  6  times  8 


are  48.  I  have  no  father  nor  brothers  or  sisters.  I 
live  alone  with  mother. 

332.  Alfred  Roberts. — I  am  going  on  my  9th.  I 
have  been  five  weeks  at  work.  I  grease  the  roll. 
I  get  4s.  a  week.  I  have  been  one  year  at  school.  I 
can  read  the  spelling  book.  I  go  to  Sunday  school 
now.  I  have  three  sisters  and  two  brothers.  Two 
sisters  work  here  at  brauuing. 

Tinning  Snor. 

333.  Elizabeth  Thomas. — T  am  going  15.  I  have 
worked  15  months  here.  I  come  at  6o  I  go  away  at 
6.  I  have  stopped  to  7.  When  we  work  late  we  work 
to  8  o'clock.  I  have  Avorked  two  days  running  to  8. 
I  get  my  breakfast  at  8^  or  9.  I  stop  about  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast.  I  get  my  dinner  at  12^.  I  stop 
half  an  hour  for  dinner.  We  don't  get  our  dinners  at 
the  same  time.  I  don't  know  any  girls  Avho  go  away  for 
dinner.  I  used  to  go  out  nursing  before  1  came  here. 
I  never  went  to  school.  I  have  no  father.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  can't  read.  I  can  sew 
a  bit. 


Landor  Tin  Plate  Works,  Swansea. 


Tinning  Shop. 

334.  Mary  Bowles. — I  am  past  13.  I  have  worked 
two  years.  I  come  at  7.  I  go  away  about  6.  Some- 
times I  go  about  5.  I  have  worked  to  7.  I  never 
Avorked  after  a  quarter  past  7.  I  get  my  dinner  at 
12^.  I  generally  stop  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  dinner. 
I  get  my  dinner  here.  I  stop  half  an  hour  for  breakfast. 
I  have  been  to  school.  I  go  on  Sundays  now.  I  went 
to  day  school  a  few  months  before  I  came  to  Avork, 
(Can  read).    I  dust  plates. 

335.  Daniel  Lewis. — I  am  14.  I  have  worked 
three  years.    I  list.     I  come  at  6.     I  generally  go 


away  about  6.  I  don't  Avork  after  6.  I  branned 
before  I  came  here.  I  was  two  years  at  school.  I 
can  read  a  little.  I  can  read  Testament.  I  can  read 
Welsh  a  little.    I  go  to  Sunday  school  noAv. 

336.  James  Bees. — I  am  going  on  my  11th.  I  have 
AA'orked  one  year.  I  Avas  four  years  at  school.  I  can 
read  middling.  I  come  between  5  and  6.  I  generally 
go  away  bctAveen  1  and  2.  I  get  6s.  a  Aveek.  My 
father  is  dead. 

337.  Eliza  Treherne. — I  am  going  16.  I  have 
worked  one  year.  I  was  in  the  house  helping  mother 
before  that.  I  come  at  7.  I  go  away  at  about  6  or 
61.    I  can't  read. 


Messrs.  J.  J.  Cordes  &  Co.,  Dos  Works,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


338.  Mr.  Thomas  Cordes. — Our  works  consist  of  a 
rolling  and  slitting  mill,  and  a  patent  process  for  the 
mauufactui'e  of  nails.  The  latter  part  of  the  Avorks 
and  the  process  is  peculiar  to  ourselves  in  this  country. 
Several  boys  are  employed  in  this  AVork.  There  are 
about  350  boys  employed  altogether  in  the  works. 
No  girls  are  employed  in  any  part.  The  boys  begin 
at  10  or  11  years  of  age.  Comparatively  fcAV  Avould 
be  under  1 1  years.  All  the  boys  Avho  Avork  in  the 
nail  manufacture  are  required  to  attend  school  tAvo 
hours  on  four  days  in  each  week.  These  hours  are 
either  from  4  to  6  or  from  6  to  8.  All  the  boys  Avork 
by  day  and  night  shifts.  The  day  shift  go  to  school 
from  6  to  8,  and  the  night  shift  from  4  to  6.  The 
boys  on  the  night  turn  get  six  days'  Avages,  but  they  only 
work  live  nights.    We  aUow  our  schoolmaster  to  take 


private  day  scholars  before  4  o'clock.  We  have  ex- 
aminations of  the  Avorking  boys,  and  prizes  are  giA^en. 
In  the  nail  department  the  boys  have  regular  meal 
times  ;  for  breakfast,  half  an  hour  at  8^  ;  for  dinner, 
one  hour  at  1  o'clock.  The  boys  in  the  mills  get  their 
meals  during  the  heats.  In  all  parts  of  the  Avork 
there  is  generally  from  one  to  two  hours  stopping 
AA^ork  Avhile  the  machinery  is  being  adjusted.  We  do 
not  impose  any  qualification  on  the  boys  Ave  employ, 
as  tp  reading  or  other  education,  but  Ave  ahvays  give 
a  preference  to  the  boys  Avho  have  been  in  our  master's 
day  school.  The  boys  generally  leave  our  nail  AVorks 
at  about  16  years  of  age.  They  ought  to  attend 
school  up  to  the  time  they  leave  this  work.  The  boys 
are  all  paid  by  the  firm,  on  the  piecework  system. 


REPORT  upon  the  METAL  MANUFACTURES  of  the 
BIRMINGHAM  District,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  WHITE. 


To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


Metal 
Manufactures. 

Mr.  .T.E.White; 


B. 

Extent  of  dis- 
trict and  sub- 
jects. 


Great  variety 
of  trades. 


Gentlemen, 

1.  The  evidence  which  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  relates  to  the  principal  manufac-  Birmingham 
tures  carried  on  in  the  district  assigned  to  me,  viz.,  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood  on  the  west  District 
bounded  by  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  comprising  a  narrow  but  densely  populated  manufacturing  and 
mining  district  of  about  14  miles  in  length,  and  also  on  its  southern  side  a  scattered  village  population, 
still,  however,  largely  engaged  in  like  pursuits,  though  much  of  their  manufacture  is  of  a  domestic  kind. 
I  have,  however,  almost  entirely  excepted  the  ironworks,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  western  part 
of  this  district,  the  ironwork  district  having  been  assigned  as  a  separate  subject  to  another  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners.  Another  portion  also  of  the  population,  viz.,  that  employed  in  coal  or  iron 
mines,  of  course  did  not  come  under  my  notice.  The  entire  population  of  the  district  is  probably 
about  500,000. 

2.  The  manufactures  treated  of  are  so  various,  and  j^et,  with  few  exceptions,  so  intermingled,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  classify  them  fairly  by  distinction  either  of  processes  used,  or  of  articles  produced,  or  of 
the  importance  of  the  manufactures  themselves.  They  are,  however,  generally  spoken  of  as  included 
under  the  head  of  "  Hardware,"  and  are  most,  though  not  all  of  them,  concerned  with  the  production 
of  metallic  or  earthen  wares. 

3.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1841  it  was  ascertained,  on  an  inquiry  made  for  an  official  purpose,  that 
there  were  at  that  date  in  Birmingham  97  trades  not  common  to  all  large  towns,  and  2,100  firms  in 
those  trades.  Since  that  time  many  new  trades,  some  of  great  importance,  employing  a  large  number 
of  persons,  have  been  established  in  the  town,  and  the  population  of  the  town  had  increased  in  the 
succeeding  20  years  from  183,000  to  296,000,  or,  with  the  suburbs,  310,000  ;  and  there  has  in  all  pro- 
bability been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  last  two  years.  Though  the  number  and  size  of  larg(} 
factories  has  grown,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  employers  of  all  kinds,  small  as  well  as  large,  has 
grown  also.  In  one  trade  alone,  which  has  received  its  chief  development  within  the  last  15  years,  viz., 
jewellery,  the  number  of  masters,  employing  on  the  average  from  3  to  50  persons,  was  in  1862  upwards 
of  250.  Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  occupations,  and  the  number  of  employers  in  all  of  them,  whether 
peculiar  to  the  town  or  not,  existing  at  the  present  time  may  thus  be  formed,  and  the  impossibility  shown 
of  giving  even  a  rough  estimate  as  to  the  numbers  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  several 
trades,  or  more  than  a  mere  specimen  of  some  of  the  occupations  which  seem  more  peculiarly  deserving  of 
notice,  and  which  were  selected  with  the  view  of  giving  a  fair  representation  of  all  the  employments. 

4.  Some  of  the  more  important  manufactures  of  the  town  and  district  are, — glass;  brass  and  other  Principal 
metal  foundry  ;  guns,  military  and  sporting;  jewellery;  electro-plate;  metallic  bedsteads;  buttons  and  trades, 
kindred  articles,  as  hooks-and-eyes,  pins,  eyelets,  &c. ;  steel  pens;  tools;  cut  and  wrought  nails; 
screws;  and,  principally  in  the  Stourbridge  neighbourhood,  bricks,  both  of  the  common  kind  and  also,  in 
particular,  fire-bricks.  Of  these  the  most  important  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  young  employed 
in  them — at  least  in  large  bodies  together — are  probably  brass  foundry  for  boys,  and  buttons,  &c.,  for  girls. 
Large  numbers  are  also  employed  together  in  some  portions  of  other  trades,  but  the  mass  are  scattered  in 
small  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  same  or  on  different  premises  in  the  trades  named,  and  in  others 
which  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  refer  to  further  here.  Further  details,  with  statistics  and 
general  remarks,  will  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  generally,  especially  b.  753-757. 

5.  As  it  would  be  tedious  and  tend  rather  to  confusion  than  clearness  to  apply  the  several  heads,  on 
which  inquiry  is  specially  directed,  to  the  manufactures  or  groups  of  them  separately,  putting  aside  the 
difficulty  of  even  dividing  them  into  such  groups,  arranged  according  either  to  classes  of  processes  or 
importance"  of  trades,  or  any  one  principle,  I  have  endeavoured,  as  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  giving  a 
fair  view  of  the  whole,  to  treat  of  all  as  far  as  possible  together,  as  general  manufactures,  where  they 
have  points  in  common,  noticing  under  each  head,  where  necessary,  any  points  of  variation,  giving 
further  details  in  the  accounts  of  particular  work-places,  and  usually  of  the  first  described  in  any  given 
class.  As  far  as  a  classification  can  be  made,  generally  speaking  the  heavier  metal  manufactures  are 
treated  of  first ;  afterwards  lighter  and  miscellaneous  trades. 

6.  As  a  means  of  bringing  together  more  varied  information,  and  a"s  giving  a  more  true  picture  of  the 
actual  lives  of  actual  workers  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  I  have  given  in  the  statements  of  several 
witnesses  the  accounts  of  their  previous  as  well  as  their  present  employments  and  work  places,  inter- 
mingled together  as  I  obtained  them,  separating  them  only  in  the  few  cases  in  which  this  seemed 
possible.  It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  want  of  classification  to  which  this  gives  rise  will  be  found  to  be 
OA^erbalanced  by  the  additional  facts  which  it  seemed  the  only  means  of  bringing  forward.  The  frequent 
shifting  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  seems  to  show  that,  in  a  great  many  employments  at  least,  in 
the  event  of  any  restriction  on  children's  labour,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
extra  hands  when  needed  by  the  unusual  activity  of  any  special  trade.  The  great  resemblance  of  many 
of  the  processes  of  work  in  different  trades,  or  the  small  amount  of  skill  and  training  required,  or  both 
these  causes,  seem  to  tend  to  this  result :  e.g.,  when  the  gun  trade — which  probably  varies  most — -is  busy, 
hands  are  plentifully  drawn  to  it  from  other  employments. 

7.  One  manufacture,  however,  in  which,  in  one  branch  particularly,  the  employment  is  entirely  distinct 
in  its  system  and  nature  from  nearly  all  the  others,  and  as  to  which  also  the  inquiry  has  been  extended 
by  means  of  circulars,  written  inquiries,  &c.,  to  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  glass,  will  be 
treated  separately  in  a  distinct  report.  The  evidence  relating  to  bricks  and  to  one  or  two  other  subjects, 
being  very  brief,  is  retained,  and  noticed  in  this  report. 

I. — Age  at  which  Children  and  Young  Persons  are  Employed. 

8.  One  or  two  speak  of  having  begun  work  as  young  as  5,  and  several  at  6,  at  which  age  I  have  Age, 
found  a  very  few  in  regular  factories.    Several  employments  ar-^  entered  at  7,  from  which  age  upwards 
work  gra,dua]ly  increases,  according  to  the  kind  of  employment,  becoming  pretty  general  by  9  or  10. 

G4 


Arrangement 
of  subjects. 
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cHildeen's  employment  commission: — MR,  J.  E.  white's  report. 


Birmingham 
District. 

Metal 
Manufactures. 

Mr.J.E.Wliite. 


B. 


Difficulty  of 

estimating 

numbers. 


Probable 
number  in 
Birmingham. 


A  more  detailed  account  of  the  ages  at  which  children  enter  employments  of  some  kind,  and  the  various 
nature  of  the  employments,  will  be  found  in  tables,  papers,  &c.  in  the  evidence  (b.  753-759.)  A  gentle- 
man by  whom  some  of  these  papers  are  furnished  (758,  759),  states  elsewhere  that  "in  Birmingham,  as 
"  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  we  have  at  work  perhaps  2,000  children  under  10  years  of  age,  seven  or 
"  eight  hundred  of  which  are  under  8  years."  I  have  not  been  able  personally  to  form  any  definite 
estimate  as  to  the  numbers  of  children  employed  at  any  given  age,  but  my  impression  would  be  that 
the  actual  number  under  8  probably  falls  far  short  of  this  estimate. 

II. — Sex:  Number  or  Girls  and  Women;   and  III. — Number  of  Children  and  Young 

Persons  employed. 

9.  On  these  points  it  appears  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  even  appi-oximate  result  in  a  direct  way. 
The  number  of  factories  employing  large  numbers  is  undoubtedly  increasing  with  the  improvements  of 
machinery  and  increase  of  capital,  and  the  forest  of  tall  chimneys  which  meets  the  eye  in  every  direction 
in  Birmingham,  and  the  large  new  works  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  especially  towards  the  outside,  where 
space  is  more  easily  obtainable,  or  even  entirely  removed  from  the  town,  with  the  actual  returns  obtained 
fron*  many  of  these  factories,  which  are  probably  fair  specimens  of  the  mass,  show  that  the  numbers, 
of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  large  works  alone  must  be  very  considerable. 
It  has,  however,  been  already  remarked  that  Birmingham  is  probably  unequalled  in  its  number 
of  smaller  masters,  employing  numbers  of  all  amounts,  ranging  from  one  upwards,  and  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  many  such  places,  including  some  not  mentioned  in  the  evidence.  But  the  number  of 
these  employers  and  the  average  numbers  employed  by  each  being  thus  quite  indefinite,  and  only  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  too  long  and  wasteful  personal  inquiry,  it  would  probably  be  only  fallacious  to  attempt 
to  estimate  the  aggregate  number  employed  further  than  can  be  done  in  the  roughest  way  by  the 
help  of  the  population  returns,  and  taking  such  additional  guides,  as  are  furnished  by  the  specimens 
derived  from  the  sources  already  mentioned,  or  present  themselves  in  the  evidence.  The  population  of 
Birmingham  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  as  about  300,000.  Referring  to  the  tables  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  in  Birmingham  in  the  census  retvuns  for  1861,  and  therein  only  to  the  orders  and 
sub-orders  VII.  5,  G,  X.  9,  10,  15,  XI.  5,  XIV.  1,  and  XV.  8-18,  and  omitting  from  these  some  numbers 
which  do  not  fall  under  headings  of  the  same  kind  as  those  to  which  the  evidence  relates,  there  were  in 
1861  engaged  chiefly  in  the  staple  manufactures  and  occupations  of  the  place  (glass  excepted)  under  the 
age  of  20  years,  in  round  numbers,  about  13,000  males  and  6,500  females,  making  together,  with  items 
omitted,  probably  at  least  20,000.  The  females  upwards  of  20  years  engaged  in  like  pursuits  with 
those  referred  to  as  engaging  females  under  20  were  at  least  13,000,  but  a  full  third  of  this  number 
consisted  of  milliners,  dressmakers,  seamstresses,  and  shirt  and  stay  makers.  Out  of  the  20,000  of  both 
sexes  under  20  years,  supposing  there  to  be  few  under  8  and  comparatively  few  uijder  9  or  10,  and  de- 
ducting for  the  two  years  from  18  to  20  a  fifth  or  even  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  entire  number,  this 
would  give  16,000  or  15,000  children  and  young  persons  so  employed  in  Birmingham  alone. 

10.  The  results  of  my  own  inquiries  agree  with  the  census  tables  in  pointing  out  a  few  principal 
trades  as  those  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  young  are  engaged.  The  following  list  is  taken 
from  those  tables,  but  in  round  and  approximate  numbers  only : — 


Brass  foundry  - 
Others  (including  w 
Jewellery 
Plate  and  others 
Guns  - 
Iron 

Machines  and  tools 
Buttons 
Tin  - 
Errands 

11.  In  addition  to  this  number  there  are  the  numbers  employed  in  ironworks  and  factories  of  various 
kinds  which  continue  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  from  Birmingham  to  Dudley,  and  thence  to  Stour- 
bridge, including  Soho,  Smethwick,'  West  Bromwich,  Spon  Lane,  Oldbury,  Dudley,  Netherton,  Round 
Oak,  I3rierly  Hill,  and  Brettel  Lane,— in  which  district,  however,  are  a  large  number  of  iron  and  coal 
mines, — and  the  scattered  village  population  in  the  direction  of  Hales  Owen  engaged  largely,  indeed  in 
some  cases  whole  families,  in  most  of  the  others  all  but  men  and  boys  of  fit  age  and  strength  to  leave 
for  mines  and  ironworks,  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  nails,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  employed  in  the 
numerous  fire-clay  and  brick  works,  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  approximate  account, 
and  of  which  there  are  some  near  Birmingham,  but  the  great  seat  of  which  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stourbridge.  It  may  be  said  roughly  that  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  population  of  the  district 
referred  to,  amounting,  as  would  appear  from  the  census  of  1861,  to  about  200,000  more,  is  manufacturing 
or  mining.  '  I  have  no  means  of  calculating  how  far  the  manufacturing  proportion  of  children  and  young 
persons  out  of  this  200,000,  after  deducting  those  engaged  in  mining  and  agriculture,  would  fall  short 
of  the  probable  proportion  in  Birmingham,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  the  number  can  be  less  than 
what,  if  added  to  the  numbers  in  Birmingham,  would  make  from  20,000  to  25,000  children  and  young 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  the  whole  district  assigned  to  my  inquiry. 

12.  Comparatively  few  children,  however,  are  engaged,  except  in  glass-houses,  foundries,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  smaller  articles,  as  buttons  of  many  kinds,  hooks  and  eyes,  jewellery,  and  in  stamp 
and  press  shops,  and  a  large  number  in  mere  waiting  on  men,  especially  gunmakers,  for  errands,  &;c. 

IV. — Hiring  of  Children  and  Young  Persons. 

Hiring  by  ^  "^^^^  \a,Yge  number,  indeed,  as  appears,  the  greater  number,  of  the  children,  and  many 

tvorkers.         of  the  young  persons,  are  hired  not  by  the  principals,  but  by  the  adult  piece-workers  under  whom 
they  work.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  button  children,  the  foundry  boys,  and  the  boys  who 


Males  under 

Females  under 

20  Years. 

20  Years. 

-  2,380 

Buttons  - 

-  1,300 

gas  fitting,  &c.)  1,650 

Millinery,  dressmaking,  seamstress, 

-  1,530 

and  stays 

-  1,090 

-  510 

Brass,  lacquering,  and  pins  - 

-  980 

-  1,750 

Jewellers  and  others 

-  800 

-  1,650 

Iron,  screws,  and  others 

-  680 

-  1,050 

Steel  pens  -          -  - 

-  530 

-  550 

Warehouse  - 

-  740 

-  220 

-  1,080 

Probable  num- 
ber out  of 
Biimingham. 
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"  cob  "  or  arrange  the  work  for  stampers.  I  have  been  told  by  some  employers  that  they  "  have 
"  no  underletting ;  it  is  bad,"  as  it  is  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young,  and  diminishes  the  control  of  the 
principal.  It  is  said  also  to  tend  to  depress  wages  generally ;  the  piece-workers,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
employers,  to  make  their  own  profit  without  exceeding  the  market  price  of  production,  employing 
younger  and  cheaper  labour  than  the  principals  or  larger  employers  would  do,  the  personal  interest  and 
closer  presence  of  the  pieceworker  enabling  him  to  enforce  an  attention  to  work  which  the  principals  or 
larger  employers  could  not  secure.  The  practice  is  probably  very  convenient,  but,  speaking  from  my 
own  observation,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  and 
young  persons  employed  here,  chiefly  by  its  removing  the  direct  responsibility  from  principals  to  others 
who  realise  it  less. 

14.  Nailers,  i.e.,  the  domestic,  are  not  hired,  but  make  their  profit  by  working  on  their  parents'  or  Nailers, 
their  own  account.    They  take  out,  or  rather  buy,  iron  from  the  warehouses  of  the  nail-masters,  as  the 
stockingers  take  out  their  materials  from  hosiery  warehouses,  to  be  returned  in  a  given  weight  of  nails 

on  stated  days,  called  "weighing"  days,  usually  Saturday,  or  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  the  price 

charged  for  the  iron  is  deducted  from  that  paid  for  the  nails,  an  allowance  being  made  for  a  certain 

amount  of  waste.    Iron  may  be  bought  elsewhere,  but  masters  are  said  to  prefer  and  insist  on  selling 

their  own.    Truck  or  "  tommy  "  and  beershop  payment  is  practised  largely,  as  in  the  pillow-lace  manu-  Trucking. 

facture,  but  not  by  the  higher  class  of  masters.    A  magistrate  (b.  674)  complains  of  the  inefficiency  of 

the  existing  law  on  this  point,  and  offers  a  suggestion  to  remedy  it.    Sometimes  a  boy  or  girl,  not  one 

of  the  family,  rents  a  standing  in  a  nailer's  forge,  and  works  independently,  but  on  the  same  system. 

15.  In  other  manufactures  the  young  usually  work  for  wages  received  by  themselves  and -paid  over  to  Usual  hiring 
their  parents,  who  allow  or  put  by  for  them  sometimes  nothing,  sometimes  a  penny  or  more,  as  it  happens, 

and  usually  their  overtime  money,  which  acts  as  a  great  inducement  to  the  young  to  work  overtime,  as  Overtime 
their  only  means  of  getting  the  enjoyment  of  any  money  for  their  own  benefit.    Elder  boys  and  girls  money, 
often  allow  their  parents  a  fixed  portion  of  their  wages  for  board,  and  keep  the  surplus.    Some,  however,  Work  -without 
especially  the  youngest,  work  in  factories  and  workshops  for  parents  or  relations,  who  thus  save  their  P^y- 
wages,  but  make  no  actual  payment.    Regular  agreements  do  not  appear  to  be  made  further  than  thus : 
a  child  is  sent  or  brought  by  its  parents  to  apply  for  work,  and  if  wanted  is  told  that  the  wages  are  so- 
and-so,  and  thereupon  enters  the  employment.    Nailers,  as  already  shown,  do  not  work  for  wages, 
though  each  member  of  a  family  may  be  expected  to  contribute  weekly  a  given  share  of  work  worth  a 
certain  value.    I  have  found  no  cases  of  contracts  of  other  kinds  manifestly  injurious  to  the  young, 
except  a  past  case  of  a  woman  taking  boys  from  a  workhouse  and  letting  "  anyone  have  them  out  for 
"  half  a  crown  a  week.    They  were  the  biggest  set^of  reprobates  anywhere." 

V. —  State  of  Place  of  Work. 

16.  This  is  very  various.  Many  work-places,  including  some  of  the  establishments  of  the  highest 
standing  in  Birmingham,  are  in  one  or  more  parts  very  deficient  in  space,  ventilation,  light,  and,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  this,  in  cleanliness.  The  passages  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  dark,  and  the  ladder 
steps,  by  which  the  shops  are  reached,  often  steep  and  dangerous.  This  arises,  no  doubt,  chiefly  from 
factories  having  grown  from  small  beginnings  in  crowded  places,  where  adequate  extension  on  the  spot 
is  impossible  or  difficult,  and  removal  may,  for  several  reasons,  be  inconvenient.  Many  seem  merely 
adaptations  of  common  street  houses.  Shortness  of  tenure  or  restrictions  in  leases  have  been  mentioned 
to  me  as  opposing  obstacles  to  outlay  or  improvement,  though  otherwise  desired  by  the  employer. 
Many,  however,  not  so  fettered,  and  with  the  means  at  their  comm.and,  and  convinced  of  the  importance 
to  the  employed  as  well  as  to  their  own  interest,  have  built  or  procured  places  which  are  everything 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  workpeople.  In  some  cases  cheapness  of  space, 
and  comparative  lowness  of  rates,  &c.  seem  of  late  to  have  outweighed  the  increased  difliculty  of 
obtaining  labour  in  inducing  a  choice  of  less  crowded  and  populous  neighbourhoods. 

17.  Some  of  the  new  places,  those  of  jewellers  especially,  have  been  described  to  me  as  objectionably 
small  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in  them,  though  I  have  not  seen  any  such  specially  so.  But 
in  some  of  the  larger  old  work-places,  as  some  kinds  of  button  manufactories,  the  rooms  are  low  and  ill 
arranged,  and  the  crowding  is  extreme,  being  reduced  almost  to  the  minimum  of  possible  sitting  space, 
the  work  not  requiring  more  than  hand  motion,  with  narrow  passages  between  for  reaching  the  seats. 
But  even  such  spaces  for  passage  are  not  always  found,  the  girls  creeping  in  under  the  women's  legs 
and  the  benches.  I  have  found  rows  of  little  girls  sitting  back  to  back  on  common  benches  so  close 
that  their  backs  actually  touch,  with  rows  of  women,  sitting  as  close  as  they  can  be  packed,  fronting 
them  across  work-benches  only  18  inches  wide.  In  these  and  like  places  fresh  air  can  be  admitted 
through  the  windows,  in  default  of  other  sufficient  means,  only  at  the  expense  of  the  j'oungest  girls,  who 
often  sit  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  room  v,'ith  their  backs  into  the  windows. 

18.  The  actual  measurements  of  many  crowded  workshops  in  Birmingham  being  given  in  the" 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  repeat  infor- 
mation on  this  point.  With  eference,  however,  to  the  measurements  there  given,  it  will  perhaps  be 
useful  to  remark  that  Dr.  Lankester,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Parish  of  St.  James',  West- 
minster, writing,  with  reference  to  his  report  to  the  parish  vestry  of  June  25,  1863,  states  that,  "In 
"  this  parish  I  have  held  that  the  minimum  each  adult  should  have  in  a  sleeping  room  is  300  cubic  feet, 
"  and  in  a  lodging  or  sitting  room,  500  cubic  feet  of  air.  Of  course  the  advantages  of  even  this  space 
"  may  be  lost  by  want  of  ventilation,  and  a  smaller  space  with  good  ventilation  may  be  free  from 
"  immediate  bad  effects."  Referring  to  the  smaller  space  in  churches,  fcc.  occupied  but  for  a  short 
time,  he  adds  "  It  is  to  the  fact  of  the  long  and  often  excessive  hours  of  work  (i.e.,  while  'breathing 
"  '  the  same  air ')  to  which  I  would  attribute  the  principal  evil  effects  of  the  atmosphere  they 
"  (workpeople)  are  in."  In  his  report  he  states  that  each  gas-burner,  such  as  found  in  dressmakers', 
&e.  workrooms  "  destroys  as  much  air  as  five  persons,"  and  suggests  to  the  Legislature  "  some 
"  systematic  inspection  under  educated  officers  of  all  establishments  where  large  numbers  of  persons 
"  are  domiciled,  as  in  schools,  shops,  workshops,  and  workrooms."^ 

19.  In  some  employments,  which  from  their  peculiar  nature  are  in  themselves  noxious,  or  at  least  not 
healthy,  such  as  brass  casting,  lacquering,  tinning,  water-gilding,  and  dusty  works,  and  in  which  there- 
fore, space,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  precautions  are  especially  necessary,  they  are  with  some  exceptions 

3.  H 


Old  factories 
cramped,  &c. 


Obstacles  to 
improvement. 


Extreme 
crowding. 


VVant  of  air, 
and  draughts. 
Minimum  of 
cubic  space. 


Noxious  works 
in  bad  \¥ork- 
p  laces. 
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Want  of  light, 
&c. 

Neglect  by 
■workpeople. 

Closeness  of 
jewelieryshops. 


Small  work- 
shops in  yards, 
&c. 


Offensive  stats 
of  yards. 


Loaded  atmo- 
sphere. 


Natural  health- 
iness of  town. 


No  medical 
officer  of  health 
in  Birming- 
ham, 

or  Dudley . 


Nailers'  forges. 


Damp. 


scarcely  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  provided  for,  even  in  the  larger  and  best  conducted  establishments 
Space  is  Valuable,  and  other  shops  sometimes  placed  over  what  should  be  of  one  story  only. 

20.  The  gloominess  of  many  of  the  work-places  is  extreme.  In  some,  as  casting  and  many  stamping 
shops,  good  light  is  not  essential  to  the  work.  Where  it  is  essential  it  is  generally  got  by  working 
close  in  front  of  the  windows.  Some  of  the  stamping  shops,  placed  on  the  ground  floor  on  account 
probably  of  the  shocks  of  the  stamps,  are  half  cellars,  and  most  are  extremely  dark  and  untidy,  and 
seem  likely  to  be  damp  in  winter,  at  least  in  the  pits  which  are  often  sunk  for  the  workers  to  stand  in, 
as  a  means  of  gaining  height  for  the  fall  of  the  stamp ;  the  soil,  however,  of  Birmingham  is  dry,  and 
in  a  great  measure  drains  itself.  Some  places  depend  for  much  of  their  light  upon  the  furnaces,  and 
after  dark  the  nailers,  according  to  b.  G71,  have  no  light  but  that  of  their  forge  and  the  hot  iron. 

21.  In  some  cases  arrangements  made  for  the  well-being  of  the  workpeople  by  the  provision  of 
proper  closets,  &c.,  and  so  as  to  secure  decency  and  separation  of  the  sexes,  are  discouraged  or  broken 
in  upon  by  their  thoughtlessness  and  want  of  cleanly  habits. 

22..  A  full  account  of  the  jewellers'  factories,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  closest  work-places  in 
Birmingham,  with  details  as  to  cubic  space,  is  given  in  the  Privy  Council  Report,  which  speaks  of 
some  of  them  as  "  amongst  the  very  worst "  arranged  factories  in  Birmingham,  and  of  several  of  the 
shops  in  the  best  as  "close  and  very  hot  when  visited  early  in  the  forenoon,"  "every  aperture  for  the 
"  admission  or  exit  of  air,"  though  plentifully  provided  "being  carefully  closed,"  and  "nearly  all  the 
"  operatives  burning  gas  for  the  blowpipe;"  though  the  most  crowded  of  these  (best)  shops,  containing 
from  150  to  170  persons,  chiefly  women  and  girls,  "  gave  on  the  average  upwards  of  300  cubical  feet 
"  of  space  per  head."  In  another  of  like  kind,  and  nearly  as  large,  the  atmosphere  is  described  as 
"  oppressive  and  stifling "  and  the  operatives  of  "pallid  unhealthy  aspect  "  and  the  "  ample  means  of 
"  ventilation  practically  useless,  being  all  closed."  Indeed  in  most  of  the  jewellers'  factories  inspected 
the  means  of  ventilation  that  existed  are  described  as  "  for  the  most  part  closed  up  to  prevent 
"  draughts,"  and  "  as  a  rule  all  insufficiently  ventilated,  an  evil  greatly  aggravated  by  the  constant 
"  consumption  of  gas."  No  account  is  given  of  the  temperature,  but  in  the  Coventry  watchmakers' 
shops,  in  which  "  gas  is  largely  consumed  after  dusk,  as  each  operative  requires  a  separate  light," 
and  "  though  it  is  usual  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  stove  as  soon  as  the  gas  is  lit,"  "  the  temperature 
"  of  some  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  80°  on  a  winter's  evening  after  the  gas  has  been  lit  for  several  hours." 
Jewellery  workers  require  not  only  strong  light  but  jets  of  gas  for  the  blowpipe  in  addition,  and  are 
therefore  exposed  to  a  probably  still  higher  temperature. 

23.  But  in  addition  to  the  larger  distinct  v/ork-places  which  may  be  more  properly  called  "factories," 

and  many  of  which  are  named  "  Works,"  there  are  in  the  yards  in  which  Birmingham  abounds, — ■ 

and  of  which  as  much  as  27  j'ears  ago  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  alone — indepen- 
dently of  "  the  numerous  courts  which  exist  in  that  populous  portion  of  the  parish  of  Aston  which 
"  forms  part  of  the  borough  " — 2,030,  with  an  average  of  six  houses  each, — avast  number  of  small  work- 
shops, forming  either  separate  floors  or  parts  of  floors  in  the  sam.e  block  of  buildings,  and  in  some  ol 
these  cases  renting  the  steam  power  needed  for  the  work,  as  gun  or  plate  polishing,  &c.,  or 
standing  alone  or  attached  to  houses.  In  some  of  these  men  alone  work,  in  others  women,  girls,  and 
boys  also.  I  have  visited  many  of  these  shops,  but  have  found  the  space  in  nearly  all  cases  sufficient 
for  the  small  numbers  employed.  The  yards,  however,  in  which  they  stand  are  often  offensive  to 
the  eye  or  nose,  and  probably  injurious  to  health,  from  their  neglected  condition.  There  are  commonly 
surface  drains  running  or  stagnant  with  dirty  water,  and  often  heaps  of  refuse  or  decaying  matter, 
loaded  ashpits,  or  privies  objectionably  close  to  or  under  parts  of  the  shops,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
inside  of  the  shops  corresponds  to  that  of  the  approach. 

24.  It  may  not  be  immaterial  to  refer  to  the  general  state  of  the  atmxosphere,  which  is  full  of  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  number  of  factories  and  shops,  and  which  it  seems  probable  is  aff"ected  in  other  less 
apparent  ways  by  the  amount  of  metallic  fumes.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Newcastle,  after  the  delivery  of  a  paper  in  the  Section  D.  (Physiology)  upon  the  "prevention  of 
"  epidemic  diseases;"  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  medical  men  in  Birmingham  "attributed  the 
"  remarkable  freedom  of  that  town  from  cholera  to  the  minute  presence  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  atmo- 
"  sphere  of  that  district  derived  from  the  metal  works." 

25.  Birmingham  is  said  to  be  a  very  healthy  town,  and  one  covering  a  very  large  amount  of  space  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  allowing  each  inhabitant  nearly  double  the  space  which  is  permitted  to  the 
population  of  Manchester,  with  broad  streets,  and  scarcely  any  cellars,  and  5  persons  to  each  house 
against  5^  at  Manchester  and  7  in  Liverpool,  a  considerable  number  of  the  houses  being  the  property 
of  the  occupiers,  and  also  with  great  natural  advantages  from  the  nature  and  general  slope  of  the  soil. 
These  advantages  may  probably  counteract  some  of  the  natural  effects  of  the  state  of  the  yards,  and  of 
other  causes  just  referred  to.  BoAvel  complaints,  however,  were  stated  at  the  General  Hospital,  at 
the  time  of  my  inquiry  there,  to  be  extremely  prevalent.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality,  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  referred  by  him  mainly  to  the 
employment  of  married  women  in  factories  leading  to  neglect  of  their  infants. 

26.  Birmingham,  however,  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  importance,  and  general  activity,  is  without 
a  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Were  an  efficient  person  appointed  to  discharge  these  duties  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  objections  to  the  yard  workshops  would  probably  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

27.  In  Dudley,  a  town  with  a  population  of  about  45,000  persons,  there  was  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  but  is  not  now ;  not,  however,  because  such  an  officer  is  no  longer  needed,  to  judge  at  least  from 
the  state  of  places  which  I  saw ;  and  I  was  informed  by  a  medical  man  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  . 
that  a  part  of  the  town  in  which  many  of  the  poorest  nailers  work  is  especially  subject  to  fever. 

28.  The  nailers'  forges  remain  as  they  are  described  to  have  been  in  neighbouring  districts  20  years 
ago,  small  gloomy  hovels  adjoining  the  cottages,  with  barely  room  for  the  two  to  half  a  dozen  workers, 
their  fire,  and  anvils,  unfloored,  and  often  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  and  so  in  wet 
soils  liable  to  be  unhealthy  from  damp.  To  guard  against  this  a  wooden  block  is  let  into  the  ground 
for  the  worker  to  stand  on,  or  if  he  or  she  is  an  infant  a  raised  stand  is  put  to  enable  them  to  reach 
their  work.  One  of  these  places,  in  which  a  strong  man  caught  a  consumption  of  which  he  died,  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  so  wet  that  the  water  stood  on  the  ground  and  escaped  by  the  doorsill,  and 
as  having  had  26  buckets  full  of  water  taken  one  morning  from  a  hole  dug  in  the  floor  to  collect  the 
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moisture  (b.  669).  In  summer  the  heat  from  the  forge  fire,  or  perhaps  two,  is  great,  but  the  amount 
of  air  for  breathing  admitted  through  the  doorway  and  openings  in  the  walls  seems  sufficient. 


VI. — Nature  of  Employment. 


A  general 


29.  This  is  very  varied,  and  yet  is  often  alike  in  many  manufactures  otherwise  distinct 
idea  may  be  best  given  by  stating  some  of  the  mechanical  appliances  most  in  use. 

30.  Steam  power  is  used  in  one  or  more  parts  of  a  large  numi)er  of  occupations,  and  in  the  smallest 
separate  shop,  where  it  can  be  rented,  as  well  as  in  the  largest  factory ;  and  in  some  work -places  it 
is  applied  to  purposes  for  which  at  present  only  the  hand  or  foot  is  in  use  in  others.  In  some,  however, 
in  which  the  youngest  of  both  sexes  are  engaged,  or  in  the  parts  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  is  not 
used  at  all.  Some  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  are — driving  air  into  furnaces  to  feed  and 
increase  the  heat,  and  bringing  the  rough  metal  into  the  form  of  sheets,  bars,  rods,  strips,  wire,  &c..  of  the 
shapes  and  sizes  suited  for  general  use,  by  forging,  rolling,  cutting,  &;c. ;  also  further  shaping  materials, 
formed  in  this  way  or  by  casting,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  particular  manufacture,  by  like 
and  other  processes,  as  punching,  drawing,  winding,  turning,  boring,  drilling,  hammering,  &e.;  and 
finishing,  glazing,  and  polishing  the  articles  so  made.  Some  of  the  above  processes,  with  sawing,  are 
performed,  by  it  also  on  other  materials,  as  wood,  bone,  ivory,  pearl  shell  &c.,  for  handles,  buttons, 
ornaments,  &c.  In  some  cases,  as  in  those  of  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  eyelets,  cut  and  patent  nails, 
screws,  small  rivets,  a  kind  of  chain,  coin,  wood,  bone,  and  ivory  buttons,  &c.,  the.  articles  are  turned 
out  by  steam  machinery  complete,  with  little,  or  in  some  cases  scarcely  any  previous  or  present  manual 
assistance.  Thus  in  pin-making,  where  the  best  machinery  is  used,  a  coil  of  wire  is  placed  on  a 
drum  at  the  top  of  a  machine,  and,  with  no  further  manual  aid  than  is  necessary  for  mere  correction 
of  irregularities,  passes  through  the  machine,  and  falls  out  in  a  continuous  stream  of  completely 
formed  pins. 

31.  Many  of  the  machines  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  articles  just  referred  to  are  made,  are  fed, 
attended,  and  cleaned  by  boys,  girls,  and  women,  one  person  sometimes  attending  a  considerable 
number ;  and  in  processes  involving  cutting  and  hammering  cause  an  intolerable  noise,  often  so  loud  as 
to  drown  the  loudest  voice.  The  noisiest  employment  of  all  is  perhaps  the  nail-cutting,  owing  to  the 
number  of  machines  used  together,  the  nature  of  the  work  and  material,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  strokes, 
which  requires  equal  manual  quickness  in  the  feeders.  While  I  was  in  one  of  the  nail-cutting  factories 
the  pace  of  the  machinery  from  some  cause  or  other  Avas  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
positively  painful,  and  to  cause  the  workpeople  to  stop  their  work  till  it  moderated.  The  floors  and 
benches  also  sometimes  vibrate  from  the  force  and  pace  of  the  machinery, — in  one  case  indeed,  not  of  a 
metal,  but  of  a  skin  and  parchment  factory,  the  floor  shook  so  violently  that  I  found  it  as  difficult  to 
write  as  in  a  carriage  in  a  jolting  train. 

32.  Some  of  these  employments  require  a  fixed  standing  or  sitting  posture,  others  involve  bodily 
motion  with  muscular  exertion,  others  merely  motion,  as  where  several  machines  are  minded,  a  point 
which  depends  more  upon  the  kind  of  machinery  employed  than  the  nature  of  the  article  manufactured. 
Most  require  close  attention  and,  as  appears  almost  inevitable,  considerable  strain  on  the  nerves, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  to  results. 

33.  After  steam  machinery,  the  chief  mechanical  appliances  of  Birmingham,  by  which  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  is  done,  and  at  which  pi'obably  the  greatest  number  of  persons  are  employed,  are 
the  stamp,  the  press,  and  the  file,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  foot-lathe,  the  hammer,  and  some  other  mis- 
cellaneous tools,  including  the  blowpipe,  burnishing  tools,  pliers,  &c. 

34.  Stamps  are  weights  raised  by  pulleys  by  the  hand  and  foot  and  then  let  fall,  used  where  strong 
impact  is  needed,  e.g.,  to  impress  a  shape  or  pattern  on  flat  pieces  of  metal,  and  generally  worked  by 
men,  but  sometimes,  where  lighter,  by  boys  and  females ;  and  very  young  boys  usually  help  the  men 
by  arranging  the  pieces  of  metal  for  them.  Some  are  60  lbs.  or  80  lbs.  or  so,  some  lighter,  some  even 
200  lbs.  The  application,  however,  of  steam  power  to  a  pulley  will  enable  a  child  to  raise  a  heavy  stamp, 
as  I  have  seen  done.  The  stamping  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  indeed  so  rapid  in  stamping  steel  pens  as 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  see  the  piece  of  metal,  when  stamped,  replaced  by  the  succeeding  piece, 
and  with  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  stamps,  as  to  sound  like  a  constant  running  fire  of  musketry. 

35.  The  presses  are  usually  worked  by  fly-handles,  sometimes  by  treadle  or  other  means  turning  a 
screw  so  as  to  apply  a  more  gradual  force,  and  are  used  for  cutting  out,  shaping,  or  fitting  together 
thin  metal,  woven  substances,  paper,  in  fact  materials  of  almost  any  kind,  for  buttons,  pens,  jewellery 
and  other  ornaments,  boxes,  toys,  umbrella  furniture,  clasps,  fastenings,  &c.,  in  fact  an  endless  variety 
of  miscellaneous  useful  or  ornamental  productions.  It  is  in  Avorking  or  helping  at  these  that  the  greater 
number  of  women  and  girls  in  Birmingham  are  employed.  This  work  also  is  often  very  rapid.  In  one 
of  the  processes  of  steel-pen  making  done  by  females,  a  quick  worker  will,  as  I  Avas  informed  at  one. 
factory,  cut  out  in  one  day,  i.  e.,  10  hours,  250  gross  or  36,000  pens,  which  involves  72,000  distinct 
motions  of  the  arm,  or  two  motions  in  each  second  ;  an  average  Avorker  would  do  a  fifth  less.  When  it 
is  considered  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  processes,  and  that  at  one  manufactory  alone  at  Birmingham 
120,000,000  pens,  as  it  is  stated,  are  made  in  a  year,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  great  number  of 
distinct  manual  operations  required  by  the  whole  steel-pen  trade. 

36.  The  press  work  is  sedentary,  and  requires  constant  watching  to  avoid  spoiHng  the  work  or  injuring 
the  fino-ers, — Avhich  is  noticed  under  the  head  of  accidents  as  of  very  common  occurrence. 

37.  There  is  little  to  notice  as  to  the  use  of  the  file,  in  Avhich  a  great  number  of  boys  are  engaged 
in  "  dressing  "  or  smoothing  brass-foundry  Avork,  gun  fittings,  and  small  metal  articles.  Wherever 
there  is  lead  in  the  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  common  taps,  the  "  dressing  "  becomes  at  once  a  noxious 
employment,  requiring  great  attention  to  cleanliness  and  proper  precautions. 

38.  Some  boys  are  employed  as  "  strikers  "  Avith  hammers  in  smiths'  shops,  &c.,  a  work  aff'ording 
healthy  muscular  exertion  with  intervals  of  rest,  but  the  hammers  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  too  heavy 
for  their  strength.  Boys  are  sometimes  exposed  to  constant  heat  in  blowing  bellows  at  forge  fires  in 
diff"erent  manufactures.  A  few  grind  on  large  stones,  a  Avork  of  some  risk  in  regard  both  to  accidents 
and  health. 

39.  The  AVork  of  the  nailers,  who  also  make  chains,  rivets,  &;c.,  the  elder  making  the  heavier,  the 
Youno'er  the  lighter  articles,  consists  in  hammering  and  cutting  on  anvils  the  rods  of  iron  heated  in  the  fire. 
^      "3.  H2 
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40.  Gun-making  includes  a  great  number  of  processes,  carried  on  in  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
totally  distinct  places ;  and  affording  more  or  less  different  kinds  of  employment.  A  form  for  the 
calculation  of  cost  of  a  rifle,  given  to  me  at  one  factory  as  a  specimen,  enumerates  uncUr  lha  Lca,J  of 
"  materials"  14  distinct  parts,  as  stock,  barrel,  lock,  sight,  bands,  rammer,  &c.  This  is  excbjive  of 
bayonet  and  scabbard.  Under  the  head  of  "  setting  up,"  i.  c,  making,  it  gives  18  operations,  e.^.,  stock- 
ing, sc-ewing,  boring,  rifling,  smoothing,  finisliing,  polishing,  browning,  exclusive  of  some  now  little  in 
use.  The  labour  and  time  consumed  in  passing  the  guns  or  parts  of  them  between  the  places  where 
diflerent  operations  are  performed  are,  it  is  plain,  very  considerable ;  and  it  is  on  this  labour  that  alaro-e 
number  of  boys  are  employed  in  the  gun  trade,  though  not  on  this  labour  alone.  ° 

41.  One  of  the  most  important  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  young,  especially  boys,  engaged  in  its  many  branches  and  processes  from  the  casting 
to  the  finishing,  is  brass  foundry.  Though  the  number  of  boys  engaged  in  casting  shops  themselves  is 
not  large,  there  being  only  one  or  tv/o  in  a  shop,  of  which,  however,  the  large  factories  have  several 
and  in  some  cases  no  boys  being  employed  in  a  shop  at  all,  still  the  employment  of  these  boys  is  of  a 
kind  which  makes  their  case  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Their  work  is  chiefly  preparing  moulds 
and  cores,  pounding,  shaking  on,  and  blowing  off  charcoal  and  other  dust,  and  otherwise  helpino-  the 
men,  e.  g.,  in  stirring  the  metal  in  the  furnace  or  skimming  the  pot  before  it  is  poured.  Thus  they  not 
only  inhale  a  large  amount  of  dust,  but  are  exposed  to  the  noxious  fumes  of  the  molten  metal.  In 
iron  foundries  their  employment  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  noxious  zinc 
fume  as  in  brass  foundry.  When  the  brass  is  poured  from  the  pots,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with 
dazzling  white  flame  and  vapour,  into  ingots  or  moulds,  the  whole  shop  is  often  suddenly  filled  with 
stifling  fumes  which  obscure  the  sight  and  pass  off  in  a  cloud  of  white  flakes  to  the  roof,  where  they 
form  a  thick  fungus-like  deposit.  The  amount  of  fume  varies,  probably  from  more  or  less  zinc  beino-  used. 

42.  Females,  some  girls,  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  lacquering  the  metal,  i.e.,  laying  on  varnish 
to  preserve  the  colour,  for  which  purpose  they  work  sitting  over  stoves  in  hot  rooms. 

43.  In  some  other  employments  in  which  the  workers  are  principally  females,  as  painting  bedsteads, 
japanning,  and  varnishing,  the  work-places  are  hot  from  the  nearness  of  the  drying  stoves,  and  the  smell 
is  strong.  The  heat  and  vapour  at  the  entrance  of  the  stoves,  when  opened  to  put  the  things  in,  are 
great.  The  painters,  who  however  are  in  most  cases  adults,  spend  some  time  in  the  stoves  while  placing 
and  bringing  out  their  work.  These  stoves,  which  from  the  evaporation  of  the  paint  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture are  probably  the  most  injurious,  are  sometimes  too  hot  even  to  be  entered,  and  when  cooler  cause  per- 
spiration even  without  exertion,  and  a  considerable  amount,  as  stated,  with  it.  I  have  been  cautioned 
not  to  enter  one,  as  it  would  "  nip  "  my  eyes.  Another,  which  was  "  only  middling  hot,"  Avas  120°  by 
my  thermometer. 

44.  Acky  "  or  "phiz;:,"  i.e..,  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  is  much  used  for  dipping  brass,  and  "pickle" 
or  vitriol,  i.e.,  sulphuric  acid,  for  cleaning  strips  of  steel  for  pens  and  crinoline.  Grease  and  oil  are  also 
much  used  in  metal  work. 

45.  The  old  and  notoriously  noxious  process  of  plating  by  means  of  mercury  driven  oft'  by  heat, 
though  said  still  to  be  carried  on  more  hsrgely  in  London,  is  almost  but  not  entirely  superseded  here  by 
the  process  of  electro-plating,  in  v.^hich  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used,  giving  off  fumes  of 
prussic  acid.  I  have  found  cases  of  boys  engaged  in  the  places  in  which  both  of  these  processes  are 
conducted,  but  they  appear  to  be  exceptional,  and  the  boys'  presence  in  no  way  essential,  the  plating 
and  gilding  processes  themselves  being  usually  performed  by  adults. 

46.  A  very  limited,  but  at  the  same  time  in  its  apparent  bearings  on  the  health  of  the  employed  a 
very  important  manufacture,  is  that  of  emery,  and  sand,  or  more  properly,  glass  paper.  In  this  youno- 
females  are  engaged  in  sifting  and  laying  on  paper  or  cloth  finely  powdered  emery  and  glass,  which  fly 
off  in  clouds,  the  particles  being  very  light,  and  of  course  extremely  sharp.  One  witness  (b.  613) 
speaks  of  "  the  glass  which  we  consume,  for  it  is  consuming  it.  V/hen  1  was  a  boy,  to  speak  the  truth, 
"  I  must  have  swallowed  pounds." 

47.  In  addition  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  what  is  strictly  manufacturing  labour,  there  are  in  most 
of  the  factories  of  any  size,  including  glass-works,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons,  generally  women 
or  girls,  but  sometimes  also  men  and  boys,  engaged  in  sorting,  weighing,  wrapping  up,  packing,  and 
other  employments  carried  on  chiefly  in  a  part  of  the  factory  called  the  warehouse,  and  boys  and  girls 
are  also  employed  for  errands,  especially  boys,  in  gun  work.  In  v.'arehouse  hands  intelligence  and 
trustworthiness  are  often  more  important,  and  the  persons  engaged  of  a  neater  and  higher  class,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  distinction  as  to  hours,  meals,  &c.,  and  the  warehouse  is  usually  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  factory.  One  wai'ehouse  furnishes  proof  of  work  throughout  whole 
nights  by  boys  working  also  in  the  days. 

48.  The  brickyard  employment  of  the  young,  who  are  principally  girls,  though  extremely  dirty, 
involves  much  bodily  and  in  many  cases  open-air  exercise,  consisting  chiefly  of  carrying  wet  clay  or  dry 
bricks.  It  seems,  therefore,  when  the  strength  is  not  overtasked,  a  healthy  employment.  The  hours 
however  are  unusually  long  in  summer,  and  the  weights  carried  on  the  head  and  in  the  arms  are  very 
considerable.  The  day's  work,  in  which  I  found  a  girl  of  just  12  engaged,  involved  the  catching  and 
throwing  on  by  above  14  lbs.  at  a  time  a  weight  of  more  than  3G  tons,  for  which  purpose  she  had,  while 
standing  raised  on  a  narrow  sloping  plank,  to  make  11,333  complete  half  turns  of  her  body  to  catch  and 
throw  on  the  bricks  along  the  line  of  girls  and  women.  It  is  not  strange  that  when  called  down  to  me 
she  was  panting. 

49.  Though  m.any  of  the  employments  are  very  dirty,  dusty,  or  greasy,  and  some  noxious,  the  means 
of  cleanliness  are  very  scantily,  if  at  all,  provided  in  such  places,  and  where  water  may  be  had  it  often 
is  not  used.  Boys  may  be  seen  at  work,  or  in  the  streets  plainly  coming  from  work,  who,  irom  their 
grimed  faces  and  general  appearance,  might  not  unnaturally  be  mistaken  for  sweeps,  as  was  indeed  the 
case  with  a  boy  taken  to  a  hospital  here.  He  was  however  only  one  of  the  "  cobbers,"  amongst  whom 
dirtiness  is  not  necessarily  caused  by  the  work,  though  it  prevails  largely  from  neglect  and  probably  also 
indirectly  from  the  gloom  of  the  stamping  shops.  The  faces  of  foundry  boys  are  grimed  with  the  dust 
caused  by  their  work.  These  causes,  with  burns  from  molten  or  flying  metal  and  powerful  acids, 
which  are  common,  act  in  some  cases  as  obstacles  to  attendance  at  schools  or  places  of  religious  worship  ; 
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and  in  extreme  cases  produce  destruction  of  clothing-,  too  apt  to  end  in  an  entire  discontinuance  of  such  Binnin^ham 

attendance,  and  so  probably  to  work  serious  moral  injury,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  self-respect  of       ^  ^  ' 

which  personal  cleanliness  seems  a  natural  condition.  Metal 

VII.  Hours  of   Work.  Manufactures. 

50.  In  Birmingham  the  stated  hours  of  work  in  the  majority  of  trades  are  short,  viz.,  fiom  8  till  7.  Mr.J.KWhite. 
In  certain  trades,  especially  the  heavier,  in  which  men  and  boys  alone  are  engaged,  e.(/.,  engineering 
work,  railway  carriage  making,  and  in  some  cases  in  general  trades,  they  are  longer,  but  in  very  few 
cases  exceeding  12  hours,  and  usually  beginning  an  hour  or  two  earlier.  Some  of  the  employers  say 
that  they  Avould  prefer  the  earlier  hours,  but  could  not  get  the  people  to  come,  at  any  rate  while  other 
works  began  late.  In  many  cases  the  time  given  up  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  allow  of  leaving  work 
early  has  been  added  to  the  other  evenings,  lengthening  some  of  these  by  an  hour  or  a  half. 

51.  Out  of  the  town  the  difficulty  of  beginning  early  appears  not  to  be  felt,  and  the  day  of  12  hours 
from  6  to  6  is  the  rule,  except  that  in  most  of  the  "  red  "  brick  works,  i.e.,  not  fire-clay  works,  in  the 
Stourbridge  district,  the  regular  day  in  summer  is  stated  to  be  in  f;ict  from  G  a.m.  till  dark,  i.e.,  8  or  9  p.m., 
and  often  it  begins  an  hour  or  more  earlier. 

52.  The  above  are  the  understood  hours  where  hired  labour  is  employed,  but  in  the  domestic  nail 
manufacture,  w^here  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  only  master,  as  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  hosiery 
manufacture,  there  is  little  guide  but  the  inclination  or  w-ants  of  the  workers,  and  consequently  many 
of  them  work  "  all  hours,"  i.e.,  idling  part  of  the  time  and  slaving  the  rest,  to  be  ready  for  weighing  day 
or  to  procure  the  immediate  necessities  of  life ;  their  labour  under  these  circumstances  being  often 
bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  physical  endurance,  e.c/.,  when  a  man  "  can  hardly  reach  up  to  the  door 
"  or  put  one  leg  before  the  other  "  (b.  671). 

53.  In  Birmingham,  however,  and  more  or  less  throughout  the  district,  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
is  lost,  not  only  by  want  of  punctuality  in  coming  to  work  in  the  morning  and  beginning  again  after 
meals,  but  still  more  by  the  general  observance  of  "  Saint  Monday,"  which  is  shown  in  the  late  attend- 
ance or  entire  absence  of  large  numbers  on  that  day.  One  employer  has  on  Monday  only  about  40  or 
50  out  of  300  or  400,  and  the  day  is  recognized  by  many  masters  as  an  hour  shorter  than  others  at  each 
end.  On  Mondays  I  found  few  works  fully  and  some  but  very  partially  employed ;  and  in  a  large 
well-conducted  foundry  the  casters  were  getting  to  work  for  the  first  time  in  the  week  towards  midday 

on  Tuesday.    Masters  complain  much  of  this,  but  say  that  it  cannot  be  helped.    Experience,  however,  llow  checked. 

shows  that  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  dependence  on  steam  power,  Avhieh  would  otherwise 

bq  wasted,  have,  in  some  cases,  done  much  to  overcome  the  difficulty.    One  employer  told  me  that  he 

had  just  locked  out  for  the  day  200  of  his  hands  -who  had  stayed  away  the  day  before  on  the  occasion  of 

a  local  fete  without  leave,  though  he  alway^  gladly  gave  leave  when  it  was  asked,  and  that  he  had  no 

doubt  that  by  such  means  he  should  secure  greater  regularity  for  the  future. 

VIII.  Night  Work. 

54.  In  some  cases  the  above  stated  hours  of  work  are  scarcely  ever  exceeded ;  in  others  not  to  any  Night-work, 
great  extent,  i.e.,  to  beyond  8  or  9  p.m.   But  an  excess  to  this  extent  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the 

young  of  both  sexes.  Cases,  however,  of  far  longer  hours,  not  isolated  or  accidental,  but  systematic  All  night, 
and  long  continued,  are  shown  to  exist,  amounting,  in  an  extreme  instance,  to  work  by  two  boys  regu- 
larly for  six  days  and  three  nights  weekly  for  six  months,  Avith  no  stoppage  for  sleep  except  what  could 
be  got  in  meal-times.  Other  instances  of  systematic  night  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  amount  of  day 
work  are  given.  The  trade  in  Avhich  there  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  fluctuation  of  demand  is  naturally 
gun  and  SAVord  work ;  the  latter,  hoAvever,  forming  now  but  a  small  trade  in  Birmingham.  Some  of  the  In  what  trades 
instances  of  longest  night-AVork  of  boys  or  girls  were  found  in  gun  and  sword  inaking,  metal  rolling, 
edge  tool  making,  iron  works,  tin-plate  working,  brass  foundry,  painting,  and  scrcAv  making. 

55.  In  ironworks  night-work  by  means  of  relays  is  the  established  system,  each  person  Avorking  during  Ironworks, 
the  days  one  week,  and  during  the  nights  the  next.    Regular  night-work  by  relays  has  been  adopted  to 

a  small  extent  in  other  cases,  as  scrcAv  and  paper  making. 

56.  In  domestic  nail  making  night-work  occurs  to  Avhatever  extent  the  needs  of  the  workers  or  their  Xailere. 
previous  irregularity  compel  it,  not  often  beyond  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning,  and  11  or  12  at 
night,  though  mere  children  do  not  appear  usually  to  Avork  on  so  late.    But  see  b.  671,  669,  713,  701. 

IX.  Meal  Times. 

57.  When  Avork  begins  as  late  as  8,  breakfast  is  taken  first;  in  most  other  cases  half  an  hour  is  Meals, 
allowed.    In  nearly  all  cases  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  for  work,  and  in 
most  a  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  and  taken  for  tea,  except  in  cases  in  Avbich  Avoik  is  left  by  6. 

In  many  cases  meals  are  taken  in  the_Avork-places,  even  in  those  Avhich  are  habitually  overcroAvded, 
dirty,  or  noxious.  The  nailers  take  their  oAvn  meal-times,  and  usually  a  liberal  allowance,  viz.,  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea. 

X.  Holidays. 

58.  In  Birmingham  the  actual  holidays,  Avliether  allowed  or  not,  are  ample.    In  addition  to  the  Holidays  al- 
extensive  appropriation  of  Monday  to  this  purpose  aleady  referred  to,  and  to  certain  seasons,  there  are  lowed  or  tasen. 
many  other  occasions,  as  those  of  local  fetes,  on  which  holidays  are  given  or  taken ;  and  many  employers 

give  their  Avorkpeople  an  annual  trip  to  Mah^ern  or  elsewhere,  Avhich  seems  to  be  beneficial  in  more 
Avays  than  the  most  obvious.  It  is,  at  least,  -highly  enjoyed  and  gratefully  remembered.  One  or  tAvo 
fix  the  date  of  their  coming  to  Avork  from  a  "  gipsy  party  "  a  year  or  two  back.  The  practice  of  a  half 
d  ay  on  Saturday  prcA^ails  in  many  factories,  though,  as  mentioned,  in  several  it  is  made  good  by  extra 
work  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week.    Sometimes,  it  seems,  no  holiday  is  recognized. 

XI.  Treatment. 

59.  Though  I  made  l)ut  few  inquiries  on  the  point,  having  till  a  late  period  hoped  that  they  were  Treatmentgood 
unnecessary,  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  treatment  of  the  young  in  general. 

is  good.   In  ansAver  to  a  question  at  the  Birmingham  Police  Office  whether  ill-treatment  prevailed  Exceptions, 
in  any  of  the  Avork-places,  1  was  answered  that  it  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  that  probably  the  "  shop  where. 
"  would  not  stand  it."    This  struck  a  Birmingham  physician,  much  interested  in  the  artisan  class,  as 
S.  H  3 
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an  "excellent  answer,"  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  embodied  their  general  feeling.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  from  the  evidence,  that  there  are  unhappy  exceptions,  but  these  point  chiefly  to  cases  where 
the  men  are  more  likely  to  have  been  brought  up  in  employments  in  which  the  system  of  work,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter  in  the  case  of  the  glass  makers,  cuts  them  off  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the 
opportunities  of  education  and  association  with  other  classes  enjoyed  by  other  persons,  or  where  a  single 
boy  works  under  a  man  alone  without  the  restraint  of  any  fellow-workers  (b.  208,  730,  112). 

XII.  Accidents. 

60.  Considering  the  amount  of  machinery  used  in  Birmingham,  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  or 
limb  by  the  young  are  rare,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  show  that  there  is  no  danger  to  them. 
Children  are  brought  but  little  in  contact  with  the  more  dangerous  parts,  but  young  persons  are  olten 
engaged  in  the  same  way  as  adults;  and  it  is  a  mere  chance  when  accidents  have  happened  to  females 
over  18  that  they  did  not  happen  to  girls  working  at  machinery  of  precisely  the  same  kind  beside  them, 
the  risk  from  dress  being  the  same,  and  from  thoughtlessness  probably  greater.  The  principal  sources 
of  serious  danger  are  shafts  and  bands  used  for  turning  lathe.s  and  wheels,  especially  in  screw  factories, 
in  which  by  far  the  greater  proportion  employed  are  females.  A  woman  lately  killed  in  a  screw  factory 
from  being  entangled  in  the  shaft  had  been  caught  in  the  same  way  at  least  four  times,  and  in  another 
factory  of  the  same  kind  three  females  Avere  thus  entangled  in  one  day.  The  same  sources  of  danger 
exist  in  button  and  other  factories  in  which  lathes,  wheels,  drills,  &c.  are  used  for  turning,  grindino-, 
boring,  and  polishing  materials  of  various  kinds.  Even  where  no  harm  is  done,  the  skirts  are  often  torn 
off  (b.  469,  476,  479),  and  even  a  boy  was  stripped  to  the  skin  all  but  his  boots  and  stockings  (b.  201). 

61.  Accidents,  however,  of  a  slighter  kind,  chiefly  from  stamps  and  presses,  causing  mutilation  or 
injury  of  the  thumbs  and  fingers,  are  extremely  common,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  experience  of 
hospitals  and  medical  men,  from  whom  I  have  not  taken  written  statements,  "but  also  from  a  personal 
observation  of  the  hands  of  girls  at  work,  of  whom  a  great  number  indeed  bear  marks  of  injuries  which 
though  in  numerous  cases  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  send  them  to  the  hospital,  must  have  been 
extremely  painful,  and  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  free  and  dexterous  use  of  their  fingers  for  o-eneral 
purposes,  though  not  actually  incapacitating  them  from  labour.  Sometimes,  however,  the  injury  to 
hands  is  more  serious.    A  mere  thumb  "  pinch  "  has  kept  a  little  girl  at  home  3  months  (b.  314,  65,  &c.) 

62.  A  table  in  the  evidence  of  more  than  1,000  out-patient  or  slighter  surgical  cases  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  persons  of  all  ages,  at  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital,  shows  that  out  of  the  cases  of  injury  to 
children  or  young  persons  which  could  be  traced  to  some  manufacturing  employment,  more  than  43 
per  cent,  were  from  stamps  and  presses  (b.  740).  The  house-surgeon  of  the  Queen's  Hospital  states 
that  more  than  half  of  all  the  accidents  of  all  kinds  of  children  of  the  working  class  are  of  the  same  kind. 

63.  To  some  extent,  as  I  have  observed  and  been  inf^med,  this  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
guards  and  other  appliances  ;  and  though  it  is  said,  as  appears  very  probable,  that  this  could  not  be  done 
in  all  cases,  still  it  is  probable  that  attention  to  the  point  byx?ompetent  persons,  and  ingenuity,  mio-ht 
do  considerably  more.  I  am  informed  of  one  large  factory  in  which  the  loss  of  mere  fingers,  &c.,  at  fast 
became  so  serious  as  to  lead  to  arrangements  of  stamps,  &c.,  which  have  greatly  diminished  it.  I  have 
seen  a  stamper  who  had  lost  all  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  the  two  first  ot  his  left,  still  however 
able  to  do  some  work.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  common  saying,  that  a  person  cannot  be  a  o-ood 
stamper  till  he  has  lost  two  or  three  fingers.  It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  as  a  rule  much 
will  ever  be  done  to  find  means  of  preventing  or  diminishing  these  small  accidents.  A  large  proportion 
probably  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  larger  employers  at  all ;  and  where  any  do,  the  mutilation 
being  at  most  slight,  and  the  suff^ering  passing,  they  are  not  likely  to  attract  sufficient  thought  to  lead  to 
a  search  for  possible  unknown  improvements,  especially  as  the  accident  is  always  attributed  to  "mere 
carelessness,"  and  therefore  not  thought  to  require  the  precautions  which  more  serious  accidents, 
though  equally  attributed  to  mere  carelessness,  will  in  many  cases  enforce.  At  any  rate,  there  remain 
and  probably  will  remain,  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  best  safeguard  will  be  in  persons  not  beinc 
engaged  in  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  work  at  all  until  they  have  age  and  experience  to  command 
sufficient  care  and  attention,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  they  can  effectuallv  keep  up  that  attention. 

64.  Accidents,  sometimes  serious  and  generally  painful,  from  burns  from  the  flying,  falling,  or  awk- 
ward handling  of  molten  or  hot  metal,  occur  not  only  in  large  works,  forges,  and  casting  shops,  but  also 
in  the  home  nail  forges.  These,  however,  seem  avoidable  only  by  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the 
workers,  though  aprons  or  leggings,  such  as  are  worn  by  some  who  are  much  exposed  to  hot 
metal,  might  probably  in  many  cases  be  used  with  advantage,  and  would  at  least  protect  the 
clothes.  Cuts  from  handling  sharp-edged  metal  might  be  guarded  against,  as  they  often  but  by  no 
means  always  are,  by  something  to  protect  the  hand.  Cuts  also  occur  from  treading  or  falling  on  metal 
needlessly  left  lying  about.  A  cut  in  the  foot  from  a  piece  of  scrap  metal  left  in  this  way  lately  kept  a 
boy  three  weeks  in  the  hospital  as  in-patient.  Boys  seldom  work  on  the  "  putting  in  "  side  of  rollers, 
where  there  is  risk  of  being  drawn  in  and  crushed,  but  a  slip  while  "  taking  out "  hot  metal  is  some- 
times serious.    Sleepiness  from  overwork  increases  the  liability  to  accidents  (b,  209). 

65.  The  burning  acids  used  for  dipping  and  cleaning  metals,  and  also  for  polishing  pearl  buttons, 
cause  fresh  sores  or  inflame  and  fester  accidental  cuts,  &c.  in,  boys' hands,  sometimes  eatino-  small 
holes,  and  sometimes  fly  into  the  eyes.  The  same  remark  applies  here  as  to  aprons.  Green  baize  is 
worn  by  some. 

66.  To  judge  from  the  account  of  a  late  serious  accident  from  the  explosion  of  a  steam  lacquering 
stove,  by  which  two  females  were  severely  scalded  and  bruised,  and  a  third  slightly  injured,  it  seems 
that  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  these  stoves  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  females,  in  many  cases 
young,  who  work  at  them.  Grindstones  are  liable  to  fly,  especially  if  in  a  defective  state,  but  fe  w  boys 
are  employed  at  them. 

XIIL— Wages. 

67.  These  vary  much,  owing  to  the  variety  of  work;  but  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  children's  wao-es 
range  from  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  amongst  the  youngest  employed,  boys  as  well  as  giris.  e.[/.,  in  button 
and  jewellery  factories;  though  I  have  been  informed  of  wages  in  other  work  as  low  as  9d.  Elder 
children  of  from  10  or  11  to  13  get,  if  girls,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  if  boys  about  Is.  more.  Froiu 
about  that  age  to  18,  girls  from  4s.  to  5s.  to  about  7s.  or  8s.;  and  boys  from  6s.  to  8s.  or  9s.  There  are 
of  course  cases  of  superior  employments,  or  exceptional  cases,  in  which  the  rates  are  much  higher* 
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XIV. — Influence  of  Employment  upon  Physical  Condition. 

68.  The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  ihe  Privy  Council,  presented  last  year  (1862), 
describes  many  of  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  working  classes,  not  only  of  Birmingham  but  also 
of  the  Wolverhampton  district,  in  which  several  of  the  employments  are  of  the  same  or  a  like  kind,  these 
being  two  of  several  English  districts  showing  an  excessive  mortality  from  lung  diseases,  and  therefore 
selected  for  examination  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  under  which  that  mortality 
existed.  The  circumstances  to  which  the  results  are  specially  attributed  are  the  exposure  to  inhalation 
of  an  "  atmosphere  loaded  with  dust  or  vitiated  by  the  products  of  combustion  and  respiration,"  in  places 
in  most  of  which,  not  "  being  under  Government  inspection,  young  childi'en  of  both  sexes  are  employed 
"  at  an  earlier  age,  or  for  longer  hours,  than  is  permissible  in  factories  worked  under  the  restrictions  of 
"  the  Factory  Acts."  Some  of  the  occupations  noted  as  specially  injurious  are  grinding,  button  making, 
brass  foundry,  pin  making;  "buffing,"  polishing,  and  glazing  of  electro-plated  and  other  goods;  jewellery, 
involving  the  use  of  much  gas  and  the  blowpipe  ;  and  other  occupations  often  conducted  in  "ill- ventilated 
"  and  overcrowded  workrooms,"  of  which  several  detailed  measurements  and  descriptions  are  given,  and 
involving  "exposure  to  the  cold  external  air  after  working  in  over-heated  shops,  and  to  working  in 
"  a  stooping  or  otherwise  constrained  posture."  The  Report  on  Birmingham  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  viz.,  that  the  inquiry  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  existence  of  several  conditions 
"hurtful  to  health  in  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town,  and  likewise  that  some  of  these  directly 
"  induce  irritative  disease  of  the  lungs,  while  others  in  all  probability  indirectly  produce  pulmonary 
"  disease,  or  at  least  favour  its  development.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  observe  that  some  at  least  of 
"  these  evils  are  remediable.  Probably  most  of  them  might  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  if  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  skilled  persons  were  directed  to  contriving  improved  methods  of  manufacture  with  especial 
"  reference  to  the  health  of  the  operatives."  At  one  large  factory  respirators  are  supplied  to  those 
who  turn  metal  at  steam  lathes,  but  are  said  not  to  be  much  used  (b.  716).  Boys  who  blow  forge 
bellows  are  sometimes  much  aft'ected  by  the  heat  (b.  84,  121,  &c.)  Grinding  affects  the  lungs  and 
requires  precautions  (b.  123).  In  one  shop,  in  which  cases  of  consumption  formerly  occurred  amongst 
females  engaged  in  a  dusty  process  in  steel  pen  making,  they  have  entirely  ceased  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  ventilation  shafts.  I  am  told  that  such  shafts  sometimes  contain  a  deposit  almost  like 
soot. 

69.  As  the  account  given  in  the  report  quoted  is  fully  borne  out  by  all  that  my  own  inquiries  have 
enabled  me  observe  or  gather  from  others,  1  have  considered  it  needless  in  most  cases  to  do  more  than  to 
point  out  the  particular  cases  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  young  are  exposed  to  the  influences 
concluded  in  that  report  to  be  injurious,  exhausting  as  they  do  most  of  the  causes  prevalent  in  the 
manufactures  of  the  district  which  appear  likely  to  induce  general  disease  as  well  as  the  special  class 
then  under  investigation,  without  seeking  for  further  direct  evidence  of  their  injurious  effects,  especially 
as  the  effects  of  the  causes  referred  to  are  of  a  kind  which  do  not  usually  develope  themselves  to  a 
n;arked  degree  at  the  ages  to  which  the  present  inquiry  is  specially  directed,  and  are  difficult  to  trace, 
owing  to  the  constant  change  of  employment  which  takes  place  when  the  variety  of  occupations  is  so 
great,  at  least  before  the  worker  is  of  an  age  to  settle  down  more  definitely  to  a  particular  kind  of 
employment. 

70.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  effect  seems  very  striking  and  unmistakeable  as  well  as 
serious,  as  in  the  case  of  brass  casting,  or  which  are  not  specially  referred  to  in  that  report,  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  give  further  details,  which  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  question  as  to  the  fact  of 
serious  injury. 

71.  A  notice  of  the  effects  of  sand-paper  making,  v/hich  attracted  my  attention  in  a  late  publication 
by  a  London  physician,  led  to  my  obtaining  from  him  a  remarkable  statement  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  employment  on  children  (b.  751).  In  one  case  chest  disease  appeared  to  have  commenced  from 
the  very  day  on  which  a  boy  first  began  the  work,  and  ended  within  a  month  in  death.  Suffering  and 
death  of  the  same  kind  are  stated  to  be  common  with  children  so  employed.  Happily  the  manufacture 
in  this  kingdom  seems  but  very  limited. 

72.  As  to  the  bad  effects  of  brass  casting  employers  and  workpeople  are  alike  unanimous,  and  my 
own  observation  of  the  immediate  and  unpleasant  action  in  some  cases  of  the  fumes  of  the  molten  metal 
upon  the  tliroat  of  myself  and  others,  if  present  during  the  pouring  process,  inducing  a  very  unpleasant 
dryness  and  woolliness  or  tickling  and  actual  cough,  points  to  the  same  result.  The  limit  of  age  to 
which  brass  casters  as  a  class  continue  to  work  is  put  at  the  highest  at  50,  and  by  some  as  low  as  40. 
The  unhealthiness  of  their  appearance  is  general  and  unmistakeable.  Though  the  caster  when  pouring 
usually  ties  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  boys  do  not,  though  they  sometimes  help  him 
pour,  and  whether  they  do  or  not,  are  greatly  if  not  equally  exposed  to  the  fumes.  The  difference, 
however,  of  feel,  and  in  the  time  in  which  the  white  vapour  clears  from  the  shop,  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  ventilation  provided,  is  striking.  In  close  shops  the  vapour  is  visible  for  some 
minutes,  in  others  which  are  lofty  and  have  proper  openings  it  passes  off  at  once.  At  one  large  brass 
foundry  the  employers  stace  that  their  men  can  work  six  full  days  in  their  good  new  casting  shops, 
whereas  in  their  old  they  reckoned  four  days  a  week  as  much  as  they  could  stand  (b.  48). 

73.  The  difference  of  heat  and  oppressiveness  in  lacquering  rooms  according  to  the  amount  of 
space  and  ventilation  is  also  very  noticeable. 

74.  The  fumes  of  the  acid  solutions  largely  used  for  dipping  or  cleaning  metals  are  stated  by 
medical  men  to  be  very  injurious  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  in  going  over  works  care  has  frequently 
been  taken  to  tell  me  that  only  men  are  engaged  in  these  processes.  I  have,  however,  noted  several 
instances  in  which  boys  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  causes  in  question,  possibly, 
however,  not  always  as  part  of  their  proper  woi'k. 

75.  I  did  not  find  traces,  by  inquiry  either  on  the  spot  or  from  medical  men,  of  any  serious  injury 
having  arisen  from  the  fumes  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  used  in  the  process,  of  electro-plating,  though 
slight  bad  effects  are  attributed  to  it.  The  only  places  in  which  I  found  any  young  working  in  the  room 
in  which  the  process  was  carried  on  were  large  and  airy,  one  remarkably  so ;  yet  even  here  the  mana'>-er 
told  me  that  he  could  not  enter  the  room  without  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  though  I  did  not  feel  any 
myself,  and  the  hours  of  work  were  very  short,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  supposed  unhealthy  nature  of 
the  work. 
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1  b.  It  will  be  observed  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  plainly  injurious  occupations  are  those  in  which 
the  young  are  liable  to  be  employed  for  the  longest  hours,  e.g.,  a  boy  of  8  has  worked  in  a  brass  casting 
shop  "  till  10  and  10^  at  night  a  good  many  times,"  having  done  so  three  times  a  week,  two  mornings 
from  6,  the  third  from  7,  and  sometimes  not  getting  home,  which  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  off,  till  1 1  p.m.  • 
having  also  his  meals  in  the  shop  without  washing,  short  at  best,  and  often  shortened  to  half.  He  adds, 
Mondays  you  don't  work"  (b.  20,  cf.  also  b.  116).  The  mere  depression  of  mind  and  body  such  as 
that  resulting,  in  females,  amongst  other  causes,  from  "  excessive  weariness  from  overwork  in  a  feeble 
"  state  of  health,"  is  stated  by  a  physician  to  be  unfavourable  to  morality  (b.  752). 

77.  Neither  did  I  find  reason  to  believe,  either  from  my  own  observation  or  from  medical  inquiry, 
that  bodily  distortion  arises  from  any  of  the  employments  of  the  district,  though  a  sprain  of  abdominal 
muscle,  and  contraction  of  the  hand,  are  mentioned  in  the  table  (b.  740),  as  injuries  caused  by  work, 
the  former  by  filing,  the  latter  by  press  work. 

78.  Many  employments,  however,  e.g.,  those  in  which  a  deafening  noise  or  sensible  vibration  is 
constant,  or  in  which  sudden  noises  and  shocks  are  frequent,  and  those  requiring  extraordinary  and 
unintermittent  quickness  of  manipulation  seem  calculated  to  act  injuriously,  as  in  the  opinion  of  some 
medical  and  other  competent  persons  they  do,  on  the  nerves,  hearing,  or  health,  at  least  of  children  and 
persons  of  delicate  health  or  nerves,  especially  if  the  freshness  of  their  strength  and  powers  of  endurance 
be  lessened  by  want  of  sufficient  food  or  too  long  continued  labour.  It  was  remarked  to  me  in  a 
steel-pen  factory  by  a  clerk  formerly  engaged  in  printing,  that  his  own  nerves  and  health  had  suiFered 
very  much  from  the  great  quickness  with  which  he  tried  to  pick  up  the  type,  &c.,  and  that  he  was 
convinced  that  some  of  the  females  at  presses,  »fcc.  suffered  in  the  same  way  from  trying  to  work  too 
quickly,  and  that  a  learner  set  to  work  beside  an  experienced  or  quick  worker  was  specially  liable  to  this. 

79.  The  gloominess  of  many  of  the  work-places  cannot  but  have  a  depressing  efi'ect  upon  the  health 
and  spirits,  though  its  results  are  not  of  course  directly  traceable.  Apart  from  the  direct  effect  upon 
the  spirits,  of.  which  no  one  can  be  insensible,  the  human  organization,  like  that  of  vegetables,  wants 
light  as  well,  if  not  as  imperatively,  as  it  wants  air.  I  am  informed  by  medical  men  that  they  consider 
an  ample  supply  of  natural  light  essential  to  health.  A  medical  statement  on  the  point  was  hoped  for 
but  has  not  been  yet  received. 

80.  The  appearance  of  many  of  the  boys  in  all  parts,  and  of  the  girls  in  the  Stourbridge  brickyards 
generally,  is  decidedly  healthy,  showing  round  merry  faces  and,  at  least  when  not  nearly  concealed  by 
dirt  and  grime,  a  good  colour.  A  large  proportion,  however,  especially  of  the  town  population,  both  of 
young  and  adults,  are  either  stunted  in  growth  or  pale  and  sickly  looking,  attributable,  however, 
probably  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  defective  care  and  nutriment  at  home,  especially  while  they 
were  children,  and  to  tlieir  unhealthy  habits  of  life  at  a  later  age,  as  to  their  employment.  My  general 
impression  is  that  the  appearance  of  females,  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  sedentary  em.ployment,  is 
below  that  of  males,  with  exceptions  in  special  employments  and  cases.  The  most  delicate  and  forlorn 
looking  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  little  button  girls,  and  chiefly  in  large  factories,  and  generally 
speaking  the  most  neglected,  whether  boys  or  girls,  are  found  amongst  those  employed,  not  by 
principals,  but  by  some  of  their  w^orkpeople. 


XV. — Moral  Condition. 

Education,  81.  In  making  the  remarks  which  follow  I  wish  to  guard  against  being  thought  to  imply  that  I  have 

any  reason  to  believe  the  mental  condition  of  the  young  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  this  district  to 
be  lower  than  that  of  corresponding  classes  in  London  and  other  large  towns  in  which  I  have  made  any 
inquiries.  On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  ample  educational  means  which  are  provided,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  place  and  the  nature  of  employments,  the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  some  of 
the  upper  branches  is  probably  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  working  classes  in  the  country.  But 
as  1  have  been  here  concerned  chiefly  with  those  employments  in  which  the  youngest  are  engaged, 
as  well  as  with  larger  numbers  and  for  a  longer  time  than  in  other  places,  the  condition  of  these  classes 
has  been  more  strongly  impressed  upon  me,  and  I  feel  bound  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

82.  Considering  then  the  plentiful  means  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  provided  in  Birmingham 
where  most  were  examined,  including  Sunday,  day,  and  evening  schools,  libraries,  &c.,  and  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  the  institution  of  a  Prize  Scheme  now  showing  very  valuable  results  within  the  sphere 
in  which  it  opei-ates,  and  considering  the  educational  activity  and  interest  shown  not  only  by  the 
influential  persons  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  providing  these  means,  but  by  the  zeal  with  which  large 
numbers  avail  themselves  of  them.,  including  a  large  proportion  of  adults,  some  of  them  even  in  a 
comfortable  position  as  small  employers,  wlio  might  be  thought  little  likely  to  adopt  such  means  unless 
the  desire  ibr  mental  improvement  were  very  strong  and  widely  spread, — it  is  at  first  sight  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  evidence  should  disclose  such  a  low  state  of  education  or  rather  practical 
absence  of  it,  as  it  does  amongst  very  large  numbers  of  those  with  whom  I  was  immediately  concerned.* 
Strange  iguo-  83.  As  many  as  o2  persons,  averaging  over  12  years  each,  and  including  a  young  man  of  20  and 
ranee.  three  girls  or  young  women,  one  of  18  and  two  of  17,  could  not  tell  the  Queen's  name.  Q.  "  Is  it  Victoria?" 

A.  "  Oh  no,  I  don't  know  it  when  I  hears  it  so."  "  Can't  understand  them  things  "  (b.  604).  Some 
did  not  know  of  her  existence ;  others  showed  a  dark  and  lately  got  glimmering  by  such  answers 
as  that  she  "is  the  Prince  Alexandra,"  "is  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  "him  and  her  got  married" 
(b.  31,  4,  499),  "she  belongs  to  all  the  world"  (b.  375),  and  so  on.  Indeed,  a  question  about  her 
when  put  was  scarcely  ever  answered.  These  32  persons  were  in  a  variety  of  work  places  and  occupa- 
tions; 28  of  them  in  Birmingham,  one  at  West  Bromwich,  and  three  girls,  the  eldest  of  them  16.  near 
Stourbridge  ;  very  few  indeed  of  them  were  under  11, 

84.  This,  however,  is  merely  part  of  a  wider  general  ignorance  shown  by  very  large  numbers.  Of 
the  commonest  and  simplest  objects  of  nature,  flowers,  birds,  fishes,  rivers,  mountains,  sea,  or  of  places 
such  as  London,  >tc.,  in  England,  or  other  countries  out  of  it,  or  how  to  get  there,  many  knew  little  or 
nothing.  London,  however,  "  is  a  county "  (b.  192),  but  also  "is  in  the  Exhibition."  Ireland  "  is  a 
"little  town."  A  violet  "is  a  pretty  bird"  (b.  699) ;  lilac  "is  a  bird"  (b.  464) ;  "  believe  I  would 
"  know  a  primrose,  it's  a  red  rose  hke  "  (b.  604) ;  "  don't  know  if  a  robin  redbreast  is  a  bird,  or  if  it  flies 


*  Some  of  the  instances  are  taken  from  the  evidence  on  the  glass  manufacture,  which  is  now  reserved  for  a  separate  report.  Vide 
B,  7.— J.E.W. 
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"  or  sings  "  (b.  193),  or  "  if  an  eagle  is  a  bird  "  (b.  432) ;  "  don't  know  what  a  river  is,  or  where  the  fishes  iieta. 
"  are"  (b.  320,  439) ;  "a  mountain  would  be  on  the  water,  I  should  think;  don't  know  where  the  snow  Manufactures. 
*'  falls  from,  or  whether  it  comes  from  the  clouds,  or  sky,  or  where  "  (b.  409) ;  "  the  sea  is  m.ade  of  land,  Bii-minphaia 
"not  of  water"  (b.  699).    People  then  may  well  "go  in  a  train  to  America,  all  the  way"  (b.  320).  District, 
Even  the  eye  is  inaccurate  from  want  of  training.    A  picture  of  a  cow  being  milked  is  shown ;  "he 's  a  ~T~-r 
"  lion"  (b.  582).    A  map  is  incomprehensible  to  a  young  man  of  20,  Avho  thinks  that  the  sun  "is  in  tlie  '^I''- -l.K-V^' hite. 
"  north  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  no,  it  sets  in  the  north  "  (b.  599).   Even  women  sometimes  are  unable  |, 
to  tell  the  clock. 

85.  But  of  very  many  indeed  the  state  of  mind  as  regards  the  simplest  facts  of  religion  is  dark  almost 
beyond  belief.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  manj^  God,  the  Bible,  the  Saviour,  a  Christian,  even  a 
future  state,  are  ideas  entirely  or  all  but  unknown.  God  is  "  a  good  man,"  or  "  the  man  in  heaven  ;" 
"  I've  heerd  that  (Christ),  but  don't  Icnow  what  if  is."  Nor  do  others  know  "  where  God  lives,"  or  "  about 
"  the  world  being  made,"  or  "  who  made  it,"  or  of  the  Bible,  "  it  is  not  a  book."  "  Have  not  heard  of 
"  Christ ;  I  had  never  done  my  v/ork  till  so  late  ;"  "  have  heard  about  Jesus  Christ,  but  it's  so  long  since 
"  that  I've  forgot;"  "  don't  know  if  I'm  a  Christian,"  or  "what  it  is,"  or  "means,"  but  all  people  are  so. 
Heaven  was  heard  of  only  "  when  father  died  long  ago,  mother  said  that  he  was  going  there."  Some 
think  that  bad  and  good  go  there  alike,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  them  as  is  wicked  shall  be  worshipped, 
"  that  means  shall  all  go  to  hell ;"  or  again,  that  when  people  die  "  they  be  buried,  hain't  they — their 
"  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies."  "All  go  in  the  pithole  Avhere  them  be  buried;  they  never  get  out  or 
"live  again  ;  they  have  not  a  soul;  I  have  not  one.  The  soul  does  not  live  afterwards;  its  quite  an 
"  end  of  people  when  they  die."  "  The  devil  is  a  good  person  ;  I  don't  know  where  he  lives."  "  Christ 
«  was  a  wicked  man"  (b.302,  531,  707,  320,  395,  652,  379,  270,  376,  501,  3G,  500,  109,  G73,  274,  416, 
310,639,415,438,273). 

86.  It  is  obvious  in  what  a  large  number  of  cases  it  was  useless  to  ask  any  advanced  questions, 
such  as  whether  he  or  she  could  write  or  sum,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  idea  as  to  the 
proportion  that  could  or  could  not  read,  spell,  or  tell  the  letters,  or  had  or  had  not  any  appreciation  of 
fio-ures  and  counting.  An  analysis  of  80  girls  of  from  7  to  16  at  one  large  factory  may  give  some  idea 
(b.  299).  Of  these  72'5  per  cent,  admitted  that  they  could  not  read,  13"75  practically  could  not,  12'^ 
could  read  a  little,  and  the  remaining  1*25,  i.e.  one  girl,  could  read  efiPectually.  At  the  same  place  an 
analysis  of  13  boys  was  made  (b.  270),  all  lamentably  ignorant,  but  probably  they  are  not  a  fair  speci- 
men. Scattered  through  the  evidence  will  be  found  numbers  who  did  not  know  the  letters,  though  iu 
capitals,  some  not  even  great  A,  or  could  not  read  single  figures  or  do  the  simplest  counting,  e.g. 
"  twice  1 1 ;"  "  7  times  7  ;  "  "9  and  17;"  "  17  from  30."  (The  latter  was  asked  of  a  young  man  of  20,  of 
course  less  concisely.)  A  boy  of  1 1  could  not  tell  liow  many  pennies  there  were  in  a  shilling,  or,  till  after 
much  explanation,  how  many  in  sixpence  :  I  counted  80  before  a  girl  of  14  could  tell  what  3  and  2  made. 

87.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  amount  of  ignorance  in  portions  of  the  manufacturing  classes  dis-  Qusere. 
closed  in  your  First  Report,  which  appeared  during  the  period  of  my  stay  in  Birmingham,  caused  general  Ignorance 
astonishment,  and  formed  the  subject  of  public  comment.   It  was  indeed  thought  here  almost  incredible,  ^^'^ly  tested? 
so  much  so  that  opinions  have  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  fault  nuist  have  been  more  in  the  modes 

used  for  testing  it  than  in  the  persons  assumed  to  show  it.  'lliis  gives  me  occasion  to  explain  as  regards 
the  evidence  following,  what  in  any  case  it  would  perhaps  bo  desirable  to  do,  that  where  ignorance  of 
very  simple  facts  has  been  professed,  I  have  never  assumed  it  till  a  repetition  of  the  question  in  various 
words  and  shapes,  and  leading  to  or  almost  suggesting  the  answer,  failed  to  sliow  any  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  matter,  or  reasonable  hopes  of  drawing  it  out.  In  such  cases  tlie  fact  may  of  course  still 
have  remained  in  the  mind  of  the  person  questioned,  though  the  method  failed  to  bring  it  out.  But  as 
there  is  .a  hmit  to  the  time  which  the  necessity  for  passing  to  other  inquiries  allows  to  be  spent  on  indi- 
vidual instances,  and  as  the  want  of  power  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  simple  v/ords  and  questions,  or  to 
supply  the  answer  if  known,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  tlio  want  of  any  training  of  the 
mind,  at  least  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  the  common  afiairs  of  life,  1  have  thought  it 
better  in  such  cases,  at  the  risk  of  a  possible  injustice  to  the  individual,  to  assume  the  apparent  ignorance 
to  be  real.  Again,  in  several  cases  where  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  asked  is  shown  in  tlie  answers,  it  had 
been  at  first  denied,  and  only  drawn  out  in  the  manner  referred  to.  These  will  probably  balance  some 
cases  in  which  I  obtained  satisfactory  answers  to  general  questions,  such  as  "  Can  you  read  ?"  in  passing 
without  staying  to  record  the  names  and  answers.  As  those  whose  answers  are  given  in  detail  were 
taken  in  most  cases  without  any  selection  from  appearance,  fcc,  and  as  a  rule  are  given  equally  whether 
they  showed  knowledge  or  ignorance,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  answers  fairly  represent  the  general 
mental  condition  of  the  mass,  excluding,  as  already  remarked,  those  in  some  superior  branches  of 
employment.  The  book  used  for  testing  the  power  of  reading,  fcc,  was  a  cliild's  book  pictured,  with 
clearly  printed  hymns  and  songs  consisting  of  simple  words  chiefly  of  one  syllable.  In  this  many,  v.'ho- 
at  first  said  that  they  could  read,  quite  broke  down,  some  knowing  little  more  than  the  letters. 

88.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  condition  of  mind  on  matter^,  whether  trivial  or  of  the  utmost  importance 
alike,  as  is  disclosed,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  repeating  thus  a  short  summary  of  facts  which  might  fiiil 
to  draAV  adequate  attention  from  being  scattered  over  and  as  it  were  buried  in  such  a  wide  mass  of 
evidence.  Singly  they  might  be  thought  exceptional,  or  not  so  remarkal:>le,  but  their  importiuice  lies 
in  their  number.  There  may  or  may  not  be  worse  cases,  but  at  any  rate  an  indefinite  number  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  added.  A  few  references  are  given  merely  v,'ith  a  view  of  afiording  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  some  cases  with  the  context,  age,  &c.,  but  by  no  means  as  an  exhaustive  list,  even  as  to 
the  kind  of  answers  referred  to,  which  would  require  too  great  as  well  as  a  useless  expenditure  of  labour 
and  space.  Some  answers,  however,  on  the  above  points  are,  it  will  bo  observed,  taken  from  the  same 
persons.    The  instances  are  taken  hastily,  as  they  happen  to  come  to  hand. 

89.  This  unhappy  condition  of  so  many  seems  traceable  to  a  number  of  causes.    Some  have  never  iL  waccoimted 
been  at  any  school,  or  not  since  infancy,  or  very  irregularly,  or  only  on  Sundays,  or  have  given  up  for. 
evening  or  Sunday  schools  owing  to  late  work  or  want  of  clothes.    Some,  however,  profess  to  have  becu 

at  schools,  probably  very  irregularly,  for  long  periods,  one  or  two  as  much  as  six  or  seven  years,  and  to 
have  learned  nothing.    Or  there  may  have  been  defective  teachers.    "  It's  only  a  lad  of  about  14  that 

'*  teaches;  he  used  to  hit  us,  and  "  &c.  (b.  182).    Or  they  are  ashamed  of  being  put  in  a  low  class 

bfecause  unable  to  read,  and  so  stay  away  (b.  411,  514,  95).    Seme  have  never  been  in  a  place  of  worship, 
8.  t 
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or  had  any  rehgious  teaching,  or  only  now  and  then,  or  when  at  Sunday  schools,  and  then  in  places 
where  they  could  hear  nothing.  Some  have  been  greatly  neglected,  Iwth  in  body  and  mind,  by  thought- 
less or  worthless  parents,  or  have  suffered  from  other  unfavourable  influences  at  home.  With  regard  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  common  objects  of  nature  or  things  or  places  a  little  removed  from  their  own  narrow 
limit  found  in  many,  it  is  true  that  their  hard  working  life  has  given  them  but  little  chance  of  enjoying 
or  seeing  such  objects  and  places  themselves ;  but  that  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  the  more  reason  why 
they  should  be  taught  something  about  them. 

90.  A  further  consideration  of  the  evidence  shows  that,  valuable  as  are  the  means  of  education  here 
provided  to  those  whom  they  do  reach,  they  do  not  in  fact  have,  and  under  existing  circumstances  do  not 
seem  likely  to  have,  any  reasonable  chance  of  reaching  a  large  mass  of  the  working  young  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  any  appreciable  result.  As  regards  night-schools,  only  a  slight  and  occasional 
amount  of  overtime  in  the  evening,  the  usual  hour  of  leaving  work  being  7  or  7i,  or  in  some  cases  8,  is 
sufficient  to  discourag'e  and  in  some  cases  to  lead  to  a  discontinuance  of  attendance.  In  Birmingham 
several  attempts  have  been  made  by  employers  to  provide  instruction  for  their  own  workpeople,  but 
from  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  of  securing  competent  teachers  and  keeping  up  the 
attendance  of  scholars,  they  have,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  been  but  very  partially  successful  or 
entirely  fallen  through.  In  one  case,  however,  where  a  regular  schoolmaster  is  engaged  and  attendance 
is  enforced,  the  success  is  great. 

91.  As,  however,  the  establishments  employing  a  sufficient  number  of  yoimg  to  allow  of  maintaining 
lor  them  alone  a  competent  teacher,  whom  experience  seems  to  show  to  be  essential,  are  very  few, — 
as  anything  like  compulsion  by  an 'employer  is  found  very  difficult  even  on  his  own  premises,  and 
out  of  the  question  off  them, — as  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers,  where  it  is 
exerted,  is  insufficient  to  overcome  the  natural  reluctance  of  the  young  after  a  full  day's  labour  to 
sacrifice  their  only  time  of  recreation  for  a  benefit  of  which  they  have  never  been  taught  the  value, 
and  without  which  many  of  their  parents  are  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  competence, — as  the  temp- 
tation to  profit  by  the  earnings  of  children  to  their  prejudice  appears  as  effectual  in  Birmingham, 
where,  as  a-  rule,  they  might  to  a  great  extent  be  dispensed  with,  as  in  places  where  they  are  more 
essential  to  the  support  of  a  family, — -as  competition  renders  it  yearly  more  unlikely  that  even 
employers  who  personally  object  to  the  employment  of  young  children  will  be  able  to  incur  the 
sacrifice  of  giving  up  a  cheap  labour  employed  by  others, — and  as  in  some  cases,  amongst  the  domestic 
nailers  especially,  the  parents  themselves  are  the  employers, — it  appears  on  the  whole  unlikely  that  any 
considerable  part  of  the  manufacturing  young  in  this  district  will  ever,  under  existing  arrangements, 
be  brought  practically  within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  education,  which  lie  at  their  doors,  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  employers,  teachers,  or  parents,  however  much  convinced  of  its  importance  or 
desirous  of  it. 

92.  Some  of  the  bad  social  effects  attributed  more  or  less  directly  to  the  system  of  employment  in 
this  district  seem  chargeable  on  it  only  in  common  with  all  employments  in  which  females  and  children 
are  largely  engaged  ;  such  as,  e.g.,  the  ignorance  in  females  of  necessary  household  duties,  and  disincUna- 
tioii  and  want  of  time  for  attending  to  them,  resulting  from  early  and  constant  employment,  and  said  to 
lead  indirectly  to  a  loosening  of  family  ties;  the  early  independence  of  children  from  parental  control; 
and  the  encouragement  to  idleness  or  mere  self  indulgence,  such  as  drinking,  afforded  to  parents  by 
their  children's  earnings.  The  want  of  regularity  in  coming  to  work,  encouraged  by  the  possibility  and 
practice  of  making  up  for  this  by  working  longer  hours,  is  less  unavoidable. 

93.  Another  objection,  which  forcibly  strikes  the  eye  in  Birmingham  workshops  of  some  kinds, 
seems  more  peculiar  to  the  place,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  easily  remediable  by  arrangement,  and 
indeed  is  fully  i-ealized  and  guarded  against  by  many  employers.  This  is  the  miscellaneous  way  in 
which  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  often  thrown  together,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  often  without  the 
intervention  of  an  authorized  person  specially  responsible  to  the  principal  for  jjropriety  of  behaviour 
and  language.  There  are  indeed,  generally,  persons  who  exercise  a  certain  control  over  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  whom  they  employ  themselves,  or  to  whom  they  stand  in  a  superior  position  in  some 
other  way ;  but  of  these  there  may  be  several  in  the  same  shop,  and  much  of  their  control  relates  to  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  character  of  the  education  of  the  workshop,  often  said  to  be  as  important 
as  that  of  the  school,  must  depend  greatly  on  the  degree  in  Avhich  this  point  is  attended  to,  and  the 
moral  results  of  want  of  attention  to  it  are,  as  I  am  informed,  decidedly  bad. 

XVI. — General  Remarks. 

94.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  any  legislative  interference  with  the  labour  of  the  young, 
though  some  employers  feel  no  objection  or  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial,  I  gather  the  general 
feeling  of  leading  employers  to  be  that,  though  possibly  justified  or  desirable  in  some  other  manu- 
factures, it  is  uncalled  for  and  would  be  distasteful  in  the  "  hardware  "  districts.  The  general  nature, 
however,  of  the  manufactures,  and  their  cc^nparatively  little  dependence  upon  season  or  fashion,  or 
other  disturbing  causes,  and  the  possibility  of  working  to  stock,  without  serious  risk, — coupled  with 
the  facts  that  the  amount  of  time  left  available  for  labour  by  any  legislation  which  did  not  exceed 
the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  would  give  a  margin  over  the  amount  on  the  average  actually 
employed  here,  and  that  there  is  no  suggestion  or  ground  for  fear,  in  Birmingham  at  least,  of  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  increased  number  of  children  that  might  be  required, — leave  but  little  room 
for  new  or  special  arguments  arising  out  of  a  supposed  effect  on  the  interest  of  the  employers, 
not  common  to  them  with  other  employers  whose  case  has  been  brought  forward  and  considered 
on  other  occasions.  I  have,  therefore,  devoted  my  attention  chiefly  to  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the 
different  employments,  without  taking  particular  statements  of  those  views  which,  as  far  as  gathered 
in  conversations,  seemed  likely  to  present  no  new  feature. 

95.  But,  as  a  striking  exception  to  these  remarks,  it  is  right  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
strongly  expressed  opinions  of  a  gentleman  (b.  339)  largely  engaged  in  a  manufacture,  viz.,  that  of 
buttons,  which  employs  the  largest  proportion  of  young  girls  and  many  boys,  and  who  is  not  only  dis- 
tinguished for  the  practical  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  educational  and  general  welfare  of  the  vj'orking 
classes,  but  is  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham as  any  member  of  that  community.    His  conviction,  however,  that  the  application  of  an^^  regular 
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tions  like  those  of  the  Factory  Acts  would  result  in  an  injurious  exclusion  of  children  from  his  own  and 
the  larger  factories,  or  would  be  impracticable,  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  several  others,  including 
some  of  the  principal  employers  in  his  trade  or  others  of  a  like  character  (b.  272,  309,  319,  342,  349,  361, 
426,  451,  411,  197j.  He  does  not,  however,  in  the  case  of  his  own  manufacture,  show,  nor,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  or  observe,  in  the  case  of  others  of  the  kinds  referred  to  does  there  appear  to  be,  anything 
in  the  details  of  the  children's  work  which  would  cause  difficulties  of  a  special  kind  (Cf.  b.  347). 

96.  It  is  also  undoubted  that  in  the  military  branch  of  the  gun  making  trade  the  demand  is  of 
necessity  extremely  uncertain  and  variable,  depending  as  it  does  on  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  fore- 
sight or  management,  viz.,  the  occurrence  of  wars  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  such  exceptional 
times,  however,  the  prices  which  can  be  comma.nded  are  probably  also  exceptional,  and  at  any  rate  are 
such  as  to  enable  this  trade  to  draw  largely  upon  other  kinds  of  occupation  for  the  additional  labour 
needed,  which  the  nature  of  much  of  the  work  easily  admits  of  doing,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  processes  and  purposes  for  which  the  greater  number  of  boys  are  required  {e.g.,  b.  491  ;  as  to 
the  rise  of  wages,  b.  22,  par.  4).  _ 

97.  One  objection  to  any  legislation  is  very  commonly  made  in  Birmingham,  in  fact  is  the  prominent 
one,  and  seems  to  be  considered  conclusive,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  working  any  law  of  the  factory 
kind,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  separate  or  detached  shops  in  which  work  is  done  as  well  in 
large  factories  as  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  the  larger  so  many  persons  are  not  in 
the  direct  employment  of  the  principal,  but  engaged  by  and  under  the  control  of  a  subordinate, — 
arguments  both  dealt  with  in  your  First  Report.    Real  "  house  "  work  seems  small  and  growing  less. 

98.  It  would  be  very  difficult  in  Birmingham  to  draw  a  line  anywhere  distinguishing  a  "  factory  " 
from  a  "  shop."  With  reference  to  the  processes,  it  seems  impossible.  Few  are  carried  on  in  large 
places  which  are  not  in  smaller :  and  in  one  place  hundreds  work  together  without  steam,  in  another  one 
child  or  young  person  or  two  work  with  it.  With  reference  to  numbers  employed  it  would,  without 
some  special  provision  to  meet  the  case,  be  illusory,  as  there  are  so  many  places  of  a  size  so  near  any 
number  whatever  that  could  be  fixed,  that  factories  would  slide  into  shops  or  shops  into  factories  from 
day  to  day  as  trade  varied,  or  it  suited  to  avoid  the  control. 

99.  It  is  plain  that  from  these  remarks  as  to  the  absence  of  any  serious  difficulty  in  applying  any 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  night-work  of  the  young,  there  must  be  excepted,  besides  the  glass 
works  as  will  be  pointed  out,  ironworks,  in  which  night-work  is  part  of  the  established  system  of  the  trade. 
It  may  probably  be  assumed  that  where,  notwithstanding  certain  obvious  disadvantages,  the  system  of 
night-work  is  all  but  universally  adopted,  it  rests  upon  a  substantial  ground,  especially  as  that  ground 
appears  pretty  obvious  to  reason,  and  that  anything  which  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  system  would 
cause  serious  inconvenience.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  considerable 
modifications  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  young  liable  to  be  so  employed,  without  any  inconvenience  at 
all  proportioned  to  the  probable  benefit  to  be  obtained. 

100.  On  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  this  district,  except  in  cases  in  which 
then-  own  conduct  is  in  fault,  is  one  of  considerable  independence  and  comfort,  more  so  probably,  as 
generally  represented,  than  in  many  other  manufacturing  districts ;  more  so  certainly  than  that  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  other  occupations  and  districts  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted.  The 
gi-eat  demand,  however,  for  children  as  workers  seems  in  some  cases  rather  to  invert  the  natural  order 
of  labour  as  between  them  and  their  parents  (b.  197).  The  remarks  in  the  evidence  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  general  distress  falling  on  the  whole  Birmingham  community  or  even  a  whole 
family  at  once  are  borne  out  by  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  a  variety  of  other  sources. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  employments  of  the  district  present  several  conditions  unfavourable 
to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  the  young,  yet  most  of  them  happily  of  a  kind  which  might  be 
removed  or  considerably  modified  without  changes  involving  much  difficulty  or  expense,  or  -awj  serious 
interference  with  the  welfare  of  the  trades  or  the  convenience  and  interests  of  the  employers.  But  a 
large  number  of  the  employers  are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  these  improvements  of  themselves,  or 
even  fairly  to  realize  their  importance.  Very  many  of  them  seem  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  metliods  for 
securing  the  benefits  of  education  and  other  advantages  combined  with  the  regular  prosecution  of  indus- 
trial employment  adopted  under  the  factory  system,  and  some  have  expressed  surprise  and  approval 
when  those  methods  have  been  explained.  The  general  opinion  of  most  seems  to  be  th;<t  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  children  should  be  employed  as  they  are,  though  as  matters  are  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  only  alternative  which  seems  to  occur  to  them  is  that  of  a  total  prohibition  of  children's  labour  up 
to  a  certain  age,  attended  with  the  disadvantages  of  loss  to  the  needy  and  the  probability  of  the  children 
passing  the  time  so  acquired  in  a  less  beneficial  way. 

101.  Seeing  the  small  amount  of  substantial  inconvenience  which  would  probably  be  incurred  hei-e 
by  any  reasonable  regulation  of  the  labour  of  the  young,  should  any  be  thought  advisable,  though 
opposition  would  in  all  probability  be  made,  partly  from  supposed  interest  and  partly,  especially  in  th'e 
case  of  some  of  the  leading  employers,  on  principles  of  independence,  there  seems  no  reason  to  think 
but  that  it  would  be  on  the  wuole  not  unwillingly  acquiesced  in  if  fairly  understood,  and  in  time  probably 
approved  of,  at  least  by  the  very  large  proportion  who  have  a  desire  for  the  well-being  of  the  young, 
evidently  sincere,  even  where  practically  inoperative  from  want  of  attention  to  the  point  and  the  force 
of  long  established  habits. 

102.  I  cannot,  however,  help  observing  in  conclusion  that  I  have  found  not  only  very  defective  work- 
places, but  in  some  cases  severe  overwork,  in  others  very  young  children  in  a  wretchedly  squahd  and 
forlorn  condition  in  the  factories  of  large  employers  of  liberal  minds  and  most  kindly  feelings,  shown 
not  only  in  their  expression  of  their  views,  but  in  their  kindness  of  manner  and  evident  regret  that  the 
mental  and  bodily  condition  of  many  of  the  young,  perhaps  only  indirectly,  in  their  charge  should  be 
so  far  as  it  is  from  being  cultivated,  bright,  and  happy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
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31st  August  1863. 
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EVIDENCE  collected  by  Mr.  J.  E.  WHITE  upon  the  METAL 
MANUEAGTURES  of  the.  BIRMINGHAM  District. 

MESSRS.  TIMOTHY  SMITH  AND  SONS',  BRASS  FOUNDERS,  LAMP  AND  GAS 
FITTING  MANUFACTURERS,  NEW  BARTHOLOMEW  STREET. 

1,  III  these  works,  though  as  many  as  100  children  and  young  persons  arc  employed,  in  addition  to 
a  far  greater  number  of  adults,  they  are  scattered  through  a  very  large  number  of  small  shops.  As  is  tho 
case  in  brass  fomidries  generally,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  hoys,  who  are  employed  as  helpers  by 
adults  in  iiling,  turning,  and  miscellaneous  work,  and  over  whom  only  a  general  control  is  reserved  by 
the  principals.  Some  of  the  v/orkshops  are  open  to  the  roof,  and  have  ventilation ;  but  others  are  low, 
and  appear  to-  have  none  beyond  that  of  windows  and  doors.    None,  however,  are  crowded. 

'2.  There  are  several  brass-casting  shops,  most  of  them  employing  two,  three,  or  four  boys  each. 
Tliese  are  all  open  to  the  roof,  but  ditfer  in  the  amount  of  ventilation.  Some  have  several  large  traps  in 
the  roof,  in  addition  to  other  openings  in  the  v.  alls.  The  beneficial  cfi'ect  of  these  is  very  apparent,  the 
air  remaining  com])avatively  fresh  even  during  the  process  of  pouring.  But  even  this  does  not  remove 
the  whole  of  the  bad  eft'ects  of  the  work,  of  which  evidence  of  the  usual  kind  v/as  given. 

3.  I  observed  a  boy  dipping  small  articles  in_  o(pi.a  that  was  very  careful  to  hold  the  metal 

at  a  distance  from  him,  so  as  to  a^'oid  the  drops  which  fell  from  it  as  he  took  it  out,  and  afterwards  as  he 
held  it  under  a  tap.  Dipping,  however,  is  supposed  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  bo  confined  to  men,  and 
rightly  so.    (B.  65,  71.,  b.  4V207,  &c.) 

There  are  sonic  over  40.  Oli  yes  !  I  hope  to  live 
"  over  40."  Tiiey  do  not  leave  (his  employment  and 
go  into  others.  I  reckon  that  wlien  they  le.ivc  this 
they're  not  jfit  for  any  otlier  much.  Would  not  work 
at  it  myself  if  I  could  do  anything  else.  When 
we  have  been  at  play  and  return  to  Avork  Ave  are  all 
of  a  tremble  like  you  see  me  {shoiuing).  Am  not 
affected  so  jnyself,  unless  at  play  for  4  or  5  days  ;  not 
on  Mondays.  Have  shook  my  bed  with  it.  When 
I  pour,  put  a  handkerchief  over  my  mouth,  Avliich 
is  useful,  but  many  do  not.  It  is  the  sulphur  and  the 
dust  that  does  the  harm.  Casters  like  a  lofty  shop 
like  this.  We  Avalk  out  generally  Avhile  the  shop  is 
clearing.  ILive  two  boys  under  me  in  this  half  of  the 
shop,  and  there  are  tAvo  boys  in  the  otlier  half.  There 
arc  eight  casting  shops,  all  for  brass,  and  five  of  them 
double. 

[A  hardy  looking  man.  The  roof  of  this  shop, 
though  high,  Avas  covered  Avith  a  fungus-like 
deposit.  It  Avas  said  that  this  quantity 
Avould  accumulate  in  a  fortnight] 

6.  IViUiam  Sims,  brass-caster  in  a  second  shop. — 
Have  two  boys  under  me,  one  13,  the  otlier  15.  IJave 
])cen  at  casting  36  years,  and  began  at  9.  Tavo  others 
in  these  Avorks  have  been  at  it  as  long  as  I  have.  In 
a  general  Avay,  after  50  a  caster  is  not  good  for  much, 
i.e.,  not  for  Avork.  Their  loss  of  health  is  generally  from 
being  dropsical  and  asthmatical.  All  that  have  died 
from  these  works  have  died  of  those  diseases. 

7.  Daniel  Garvcy,  brass-caster  in  a  third  shop. — 
III  this  shop  tliei-e  are  no  boys.  That  young  man  does 
the  boys'  Avork  here,  but  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as 
in  other  shops,  as  tliis  Avork  does  not  Avant  any  cores 
making.  Making  cores  Avould  take  men  as  long  ar 
time  as  lads. 

Am  in  strong  health.  Never  Avas  bad  more  than 
3  Aveeks  since  being  a  caster,  Avliich  has  been  9  years. 
The  sulphur  affects  them  in  the  stomach  (bottom  of 
chest),  and  also  like  having  the  ague.  Of  course 
from  the  dust  getting  into  the  stomach  a  man  feels  a 
bit  short  of  breath  in  the  morning.  Do  myself. 
Take  pills.  This  shop  is  a  "  pretty  good  room  for 
"  smothering"  {i.e.  for  letting  off  the  vapour). 

8.  Isaiah  Hampson,  brass-caster  in  a  fourth 
shop — In  my  half  of  the  shop  I  mix  the  metal  for 
the  others,  and  pour  into  the  "  soavs  "  or  ingot  moulds. 
That  youth,  aged  19,  has  helped  me  3  years,  sAveeping 
the  furnace,  and  emptying  the  ingots  Avhen  set,  &c. 
The  boys  I  had  before  came  at  12  years  old.  Con- 
sider that  I  have  very  good  health.  Cannot  eat  AveU. 
Am  very  bad  at  that.  The  last  illness  that  I  had  was 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  AA'ork  takes  more 
effect  on  us  if  Ave  are  out  of  tlie  shop  for  a  day  or 
tAvo,  i.e.,  on  Monday  sometimes.  We  arc  short 
of  breath  and  shivering.  It  seems  to  he  a  sort  of 
tightness  and  "staking  up"  of  the  chest.  Doctor 
myself  in  the  general  Avay. 

9.  George  Rose,  aged  14. — In   a   casting  shop 


4.  Frederick  Clarke,  age  II. — Am  edging.  Came 
here  from  some  bronze  Avorks  iicai'.  My  regular  Avork 
thei'c  Avas  bronzing  by  putting  on  black  lead  ;  but 
Avheu  master  AA-anted  me  I  fetched  Avhat  he  Avanted, 
and  helped  him  dip  chandeliers  ;  he  dipped  them  in 
"  pliizz,"  and  afterwards  run  them  through  Avitli 
"  acky."  (Explained  to  be  solutions  oi  aqua  foriis 
Avith  different  degrees  of  strength — J.  E.  W.)  Used 
to  pliizz  a  bit  myself ;  put  'cm  (metals)  in  the 
phizz,  and  pulled  the  "  joAvl "  (boAvl)  about,  and  let 
the  phizz  run  over  them,  and  then  dij)pcd  them  in 
acky.  It  Avore  all  my  clothes  aAvay,  it  did  ;  made 
them  all  in  holes  ;  it  AA'as  the  acky  and  black  bronze 
and  phizz  and  pickle  ;  my  shirts  and  jackets  Avcre 
all  in  holes,  and  one  pair  of  trowsers  so  bad 
that  I  had  to  get  a  ncAV  pair,  and  all  these  holes 
came  all  up  them — look  !  by  Avheii  I  had  had  them 
a  month  and  a  fortnight.  jSIothcr  Avould  not  let  me 
go  ]io  more  because  of  my  clothes  and  the  black. 
Could  not  get  a  bit  of  dirt  off  my  hands  ;  it  came 
from  the  black  lead,  and  my  hair  Avas  as  black  as 
black  lead  itself.  There  Avas  no  Avashing  place  at  the 
Avorks.  There  Avas  a  tap,  but  Ave  did  not  stop  to 
Avasli  ourselves  because  avc  should  get  locked  in  ; 
and  Avhen  I  did  Avash  me  I  could  not  get  it  off.  You 
could  get  soft  soap  if  you  Avcnt  up  to  the  Avare- 
house,  and  I  got  Avater  at  the  tap,  and  rubbed  my 
hands  v^'itli  sand-paper  first,  but  could  not  get  it  off 
then.  Used  to  Avash  me  at  home  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing for  an  hour  or  more,  and  it  Avould  not  come  off. 
Went  to  this  place  at  10  years  old,  and  got  3s.  a 
Aveek  ;  get  3s.  6c?.  here. 

Till  then  Avas  at  school  for  5  years.  When  at 
Avork  at  first  used  to  go  to  school  four  nights  a 
Aveek,  but  left  because  I  could  not  get  on  so  avcU  ; 
that  Avas  because  I  could  not  get  home  from  work, 
having  to  get  it  done  before  I  came  aAvay  from 
it,  which  Avas  7^  or  8,  or  sometimes  9  at  night,  and 
I  could  seldom  get  to  school  more  than  one  night  out 
of  the  four.  Father  paid  \d.  ^  Aveek  for  it.  Can  read 
(Avell),  Avrite  on  a  slate,  and  do  short  diA'ision  and 
multiplication.  Have  not  heard  of  America  or  Scot- 
land. The  Queen  is  the  Prince  of  Wales.  (At  first 
says  that  he  should  not  knoAv  her  name  if  it  were  told  to 
him,  but  on  its  being  given  does  know  it — J.  E.  W.) 

[A  quiet,  Avell  mannered,  and  neat  looking 
boy,  and  observant.  On  a  question  Avhich 
had  been  put  to  him  early  being  acci- 
dentally repeated,  says,  "  You  put  it  down, 
Sir."] 

5.  Henry  Peel,  brass-caster. — Have  been  at  it 
20  years,  having  come  to  AVork  here  under  my  father, 
when  just  over  7.  My  first  A\'ork  was  making  cores 
and  boring  cores  out,  Avhich  is  AAdiat  boys  usually 
begin  on. 

The  Avork  gives  'you  a  cough  of  course  Avhen  you 
get  old,  i.e.,  about  40.  There  are  very  fcAV  at  AVork  at 
ii  in  Birmingham  over  50  years  old,  but  I  knoAV  tAvo. 
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31  years.  "  Pun  "  (pound)  si.bout  20  times  a  day,  five 
minutes  or  so  each,  get  the  moulds  down,  &e.  Am  now 
poking  the  metal  in  the  (sunk)  furnace  to  cool  it.  Have 
a  sore  throat  now,  and  a  cough  "  when  it  comes  ;" 
not  often. 

Left  day-school  at  10  years  old  ;  go  on  Sunday, 
and  two  nights  a  week.  Can  read  (unevenly),  and 
write  copies,  but  have  done  no  sums  lately. 

10.  William  Brooks,  age  14. — Make  cores,  and 
get  the  moulds  down.  Am  now  blowing  the  scum,  &c., 
from  the  top  of  the  casting  pot,  to  clear  the  metal. 
There  are  two  other  boys  in  this  shop.  Have  been  in 
it  myself  6  years,  and  get  85.  6d.  a  week.  Went  to 
a  spoon  factoiy  at  7  years  old,  and  used  to  lay  the 
spoons  under  the  stamp. 

11.  Joseph  Bowell,  age  12. — "Pun"  dust  and 
sand  ;  pick  out  sand  from  pieces  of  metal  ;  take  moulds 
down,  &c.  The  dust  does  not  get  in  my  face  when  I 
jjun.  My  face  is  so  black  from  the  dust  made  when 
the  men  shake  the  dust  out  over  the  moulds.  Some- 
iimes  I  blow  it  off.  The  one  other  boy  does  the  same 
Avork  as  m.yself  in  this  shop.  There  is  no  place  where 
I  could  wash  here.  Do  not  wash  before  dinner  though 
at  home.  Breakfast  sometimes  before  I  come,  some- 
times in  this  shop  ;  but  dinner  at  home,  except  on 
Saturday,  Avhen  I  have  it  brought  to  me.  We  leave 
at  6  on  Saturday.  Some  of  the  boys  stay  to  their 
dinner  on  other  days.    Am  Avell. 

Was  at  day-school  for  6  years,  till  I  went  to  work 
at  a  brick  kiln,  from  which  I  came  here  1-^  years 
ago.  Go  on  Sunday,  but  never  went  to  a  night- 
school.  Can  read  (slowly)  ;  cannot  write  very  well  ; 
did  some  sums,  but  forget  them. 

12.  A.  B.,  age  17. — Turn  brass  at  a  lathe,  and 
file.  The  dust  flies  into  my  face.  Have  a  cough  at 
night.  Have  been  only  nine  months  at  this  work. 
Have  been  at  many  kinds  of  work  before.  When 
I  was  a  little  one,  about  8  years  old,  mother  died, 
and  I  did  not  go  to  school  any  more  then.  Father 
was  alive,  but  he  aint  very  well  looked  after.  He 
is  so  drunk  ;  (corrects  himself) — drinks.  After  being 
in  the  streets  about  six  weeks  I  went  to  a  large 
tinwork  factory,  where  I  got  35.  Gd.  a  week,  but 
never  had  none  of  it  ;  father 
at  brass-casting  also,  and  at  a 
got  7s.  a  week  at  smoothing 
under  a  man  who  gives  me  os 
always  spent  the  money,  and  did  not  buy  me  any 
clothes  ;  so  now  I  do  riot  live  with  father  any  more, 
but  give  it  to  a  woman  in  a  part  of  the  same  house, 
who  finds  me  in  living.  Eat  and  drink  in  the 
house  just  the  same,  but  my  father  don't  get  the 
money.  Used  to  have  food  pretty  well  before  ;  meat 
about  once  a  week. 

Go  to  Sunday  school,  and  have  begun  3  months  to 
go  to  an  evening  school  3  nights  a  week.    It  is  free  : 


had  it.  Have  been 
gun  place,  where  I 
bands.  Here  work 
a  week.    But  father 


King  Edward's  School.  (Answer  to  "  Are  you  a 
"  good  scholar  ?  ")  "  I  knoAV  all  my  letters."  (Spells 
"  o-n-e,"  and  sounds  it  as  "  own  ; "  "  c-o-a-t,"  as 
"  cat,"—"  rat.") 

[This  youth,  whose  name  is  purposely  omitted, 
spoke  of  most  of  his  employments  as  lasting 
for  a  few  months  only,  and  seemed  quite 
unable  to  see  that  they  did  not  fill  up  the 
number  of  years  spoken  of.] 

13.  Edward  Merritt,  age  10. — File  and  edge. 
My  hours  here  are  from  8  till  7.  Till  here,  8  months 
ago,  was  at  school  every  day  for  6  years,  and  go  to 
Sunday  and  a  night  school  now.  Can  read  a  bit. 
(Cannot  spell  short  words,  e,  g.,  "have.") 

14.  Charles  Greatorcx,  age  13.  —  File  ;  also 
I  wire  rings  to  be  dipped  and  cleaned  in  "  acky." 
Take  them  down  and  dip  them  in  the  "  phiz,"  and 
then  Avasli  them  in  water  at  a  tap.  Do  not  burn 
my  clothes  at  it.  Have  taken  a  piece  otF  my  finger 
(which  is  wrapped  in  rag)  by  taking  up  melted  lead 
out  of  the  die  :  thought  it  Avas  cold. 

15.  Samuel  Jo7ies. — Work  in  the  stamping  shop. 
We  generally  have  a  boy  to  help,  but  have  none  noAV. 
A  boy  of  10  does  as  Avell  as  one  of  12.,  as  he  merely 
cobs  up  light  Avork  for  us  and  puts  it  Avhen  stamped 
in  trays  for  annealing.  The  boy  does  not  stay  after 
7  once  in  a  year,  as  the  men  are  tired  themselves  by 
then.  A  heavier  stamp,  Avith  the  lead,  Aveighs  200 
lbs.  and  takes  tAvo  men  to  lift  it,  the  lightest  60  lbs. 

16.  Robert  Philips,  aged  15. — File.  Went  to 
Avork  at  10  years  old  ;  Avas  at  school  before.  Can 
read  or  Avrite  anything,  and  do  rule-of-three  and  all 
up  to  it.  Never  at  a  night-school  ;  have  left  olF 
going  on  Sunday.  {A  rule-of-three  sum  is  shotvn). 
Do  not  knoAV  it  Avith  the  dots  betAveen  the  figures  so. 
Forget  it,  but  could  soon  pick  it  up  again.  Did 
geography  and  a  little  grammar  at  my  day-school. 
Paid3rf.  aAveek.  HaA'e  no  father  or  mother  alive,  but 
Avas  brought  up  by  a  brother  and  aunt. 

[  Very  intelligent.  Tavo  boys  of  9  spelled  mono- 
syllables, but  pronounced  them  Avrongly. 
One  of  17  could  read  but  not  sum,  and 
hardly  Avrite  at  all.] 

17.  Betsey  Eastwood,  age  16. — Lacquer,  and  have 
done  so  for  four  years.  Have  good  health,  but  some- 
times have  headaches,  but  am  seldom  aAvay  from  Avork 
for  them.  Was  at  school  before  here,  go  on  Sunday 
noAA^  and  two  nights  a  Aveek.  At  the  day-school  did 
geography. 

[Very  pale.] 

18.  Maria  Ludley,  age  18. — Have  lacquered  for  5 
years.  This  shop  (avcII  A^entilated)  suits  me  better 
than  the  shop  I  AA'as  in  before. 


MR.  J.  COPE'S,  BRASS-CASTER,  WATER  STREET. 

19.  This  place  consists  of  two  small  casting  shops.  One,  about  20  by  7|-  feet,  though  open  to  the 
tiles,  and  though  no  pouring  was  going  on,  smelled  strongly  and  was  very  hot,  apparently  from  the  heat 
of  the  sand  lately  emptied  from  the  moulds  and  reeking  in  a  bin  on  one  side,  at  Avhieh  a  boy  of  8  was 
engaged.  The  roof,  thickly  crusted  with  the  sediment  of  the  fumes,  had  not  been  scaled  or  cleaned  for 
at  least  the  12  years  for  Avhich  alone  the  son  of  the  owner  could  speak.  The  other  has  a  flat  ceiling,  Avith 
a  hole  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  end  at  Avhich  the  metal  is  poured.  Towards  this  hole,  however,  tliougli 
not  in  other  parts,  the  cei.ing  was  crusted  in  like  manner,  the  fumes  being  drawn  thither  by  the 
draught.  "  This,"  said  the  son,  "  is  mxuch  more  airy  than  a  many.  It's  quite  time  that  some  should 
"  be  put  aAvay  with.    Both  these  shops  are  healthy." 

20.  Daniel  Thompson,  age  8. — Have  been  three  does  father,  at  least  it's  a  long  time  ago  since.  But 
months  in  this,  the  smaller,  shop,  and  at  another  p^ace     Mondays  you  don't  Avork.     Have  a  quarter  of 


before.  Get  sand  and  empty  moulds.  Have  no  re- 
gular times  of  AA^ork.  Came  this  morning  at  6  ;  don't 
knoAV  Avhen  I  shall  go  to-night ;  it  Avill  be  Avhen  father 
goes.  {After  qxiestions  on  other  points,  says,)  Have 
got  to  stay  till  10  to-night.  Have  stayed  till  10  and  to 
a  quarter  after  a  good  many  times  Avhen  coming  at  8. 
Have  fallen  asleep,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  11 
before  Ave  have  got  home  ;  live  not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  otf.  Was  tired  and  sleepy  last  Aveek,  Avhen  1 
stayed  till  10  three  nights,  coming  one  of  the  mornings 
at  7,  the  other  tAvo  at  6.    Don't  AVork  on  Monday,  nor 

3.  I 


an 

hour  for  breakfast  ;  that's  tlie  longest ;  sometimes  10 
minutes.  An  hour  for  dinner;  sometimes  half  an  hour. 
HaA'e  them  in  the  shop  here.  Don't  Avash  me  at 
dimier  time,  but  do  before  I  come  and  Avheu  I  get 
home.  Father  reckons  to  give  me  2s.  a  Aveek,  and  I 
give  mother  Is.  or  6d.  to  put  in  the  club.  Feel  badly 
sometimes.  The  metal  catched  me  in  the  chest,  and 
I  have  been  aAvay  a  day.  When  I  first  came  I  felt 
short  of  breath,  and  it  hurt  me  in  my  chest  (points) 
and  made  me  sick — aAvful.  Was  sick  last  a  fort- 
night ago.    Have  headache  sometimes.    Don't  feel 
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strong.  Coughed  last  night  awful,  and  often  cough 
here.  When  thcy'ra  a  pouring  there  comes  a  good  lot 
of  smoke  out.  Father  has  got  bad  sometimes,  too,  at 
the  other  place,  but  I  did  not  ;  it  was  a  bigger  shop. 
Wear  the  leathern  apron  because  if  the  metal  was  to 
come  out  of  the  moulds  it  would  burn  you. 

Was  at  a  day-school  12  months.  Know  the  names 
of  some  of  the  letters  ;  "  G  "  is  "  E  " 

[The  father  says  that  his  boy  is  not  always 
at  work.] 


21.  Edioard  Cope,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Cope.— There 
are  four  boys  of  between  about  14  and  18.  Two  are 
away  [joorly ;  one  with  something  in  his  throat,  diph- 
theria., or  in  his  bowels  ;  and  the  other  I  think  more 
idling.  Sometimes  the  men  will  stop  away  Monday. 
The  boy  (Thompson's)  father  will  very  often  play  a 
day  or  two.  Am  not  very  healthy  myself.  Am 
generally  touched  with  this  spitting  of  phlegm  and 
nasty  hacking  and  oppression,  but  only  on  the  stomach. 
The  trade  does  cause  a  little  of  that. 


MR.  WATSON'S,  BRASS  FOUNDER,  EDMUND  STREET. 


22.  Mr.  Watson. — I  employ  10  men  and  2  youths 
of  about  16  or  17.  Their  hours  are  from  8  till  7,  but 
sometimes  the  hands  may  come  at  7  a.m.  and  stay  till 
9  p.m. 

Tap-making,  which  is  caiTied  on  here,  is  apt  to  be  a 
very  unhealthy  employment,  especially  in  commoner 
kinds,  where  much  lead  is  used  with  the  copper  to 
make  the  metal  soft  and  sharp.  People  who  are  not 
careful  lose  the  use  of  their  hands  from  the  lead. 

Casting  is  very  unhealthy.  The  fumes  reach  be- 
yond the  shop  itself.  I  liave  several  times  had  the 
ague  from  their  coming  througli  the  floor  of  my  room, 
a  small  part  of  which  is  over  the  casting  shop,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  casting  shop  counterceiled  to  keep 
the  fumes  out.  Casting  shops  should  he,  if  possil)le, 
in  detached  buildings,  and  higli,  with  a  good  draught, 
with  a  roof  something  like  that  of  a  malt-house,  .so  as 
to  open  a  couple  of  feet  all  along  tlie  top.  More 
alteration  is  wanted  in  the  casting  shops  in  Birming- 
ham than  in  anything. 

I  am  acquainted  with  tlie  Factory  Acts,  and  have 
seen  their  working  in  a  factoi'y  district.  It  is  im- 
possible to  bring  the  Acts  to  13irmingham,  because 
there  are  so  many  trades  here  ;  but  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  they  could  be  applied  here  so  far  as  to  keep 
children  out  of  factories.  They  are  .so  penned  up  in 
factories  during  the  day  that  they  do  not  care  to  go  to 
evening  schools,  but  go  into  streets.  When  I  was  a 
lad  I  worked  here  from  4  in  the  morning  till  9  or  10 
at  night,  not  for  weeks  only,  but  for  years.  Many 
persons  here  raise  children  merely  for  the  sake  of 
sending  them  to  work.  It  is  particularly  desirable 
that  females  should  be  kept  out  of  factories,  up  to  a 
certain  age  at  any  rate.  The  destitute  state  of  chil- 
dren here  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to  the  fact  of 
females  being  so  much  employed.  Nine  girls  out  of 
ten  prefer  working  in  factories  to  service,  because 
they  get  more  money  for  dress,  and  are  more  inde- 
pendent ;  but  they  will  not  help  their  parents  in  home 
work,  or  only  here  and  there  one.  The  consequence 
is  that  they  are  undomesticated,  and  when  they  grow 
up  they  would  sooner  pay  a  woman  nearly  all  their 
wages — sometimes  tliey  pay  even  more  than  they  get 
— to  mind  their  children  for  them  ;  and  as  for  washing, 
they  cannot  do  it.  This  evil  is  becoming  still  worse. 
The  women,  too,  being  away  at  work,  the  men  have  no 
homes  to  go  to,  and  go  to  the  public-house.  The  wife 
often  goes  to  her  husliand  there.  One  workman  here 
makes  21.  a  week,  and  his  wife  125. ,  and  yet  he  is 
always  lOZ.  or  15/.  behind  ;  another  makes  only  \l.  a 
week,  and  his  wife  nothing,  yet  he  is  always  \l.  in 
pocket.  The  former  goes  to  a  beer-house,  and  his 
wife  goes  and  takes  her  pint  with  him  ;  the  wife  of 
the  latter  does  not  go  out  to  work,  but  rears  her 
family  at  home.  Cases  like  this  are  very  common. 
Some  men,  when  guns  were  busy  lately,  got  as  much 
even  as  6/.  a  Aveek,  and  yet  are  none  beforehand  now. 
Even  juveniles  of  15  and  16  club  together  to  drink 
at  public-houses,  and  if  a  house  does  not  allow  of  this, 
as  not  being  respectable,  they  get  a  jug  and  take  out 
their  drink. 

In  Birmingham  there  is  so  much  competition  of 
masters  one  against  another,  that  many  are  obliged  to 
do  things  as  employer's  that  they  would  otherwise  be 
ashamed  of  ;  and  yet  no  more  money  is  made,  but  only 
the  public  gets  the  benefit. 

Labour  is  not  properly  arranged  in  Birmingham. 
A  master  places  a  shop  of  20  or  30  workpeople  under 
some  workman  or  foreman  who  will  undertake  to 


supply  a  given  amount  of  work  for  a  certain  sum, 
which  will  allow  of  his  selling  them  at  somewhat 
below  the  usual  rate.  For  this  purpose  labour  must 
be  procured  at  somewhat  below  the  usual  price.  The 
wages  of  day  workers  must  sink  to  the  same  level  with 
those  of  the  piece  workers,  and  thus  the  prices  are 
constantly  sinking.  This  system  has  been  going  on  for 
25  years,  and  is  still  growing. 

For  a  manufacturing  town,  Birmingham  is  the  idlest 
town  in  the  country.  As  a  rule,  but  little  work  is 
done  on  Monday.  It  is  quite  a  Saint  day.  Many  of 
those  who  do  come  to  work  on  it  do  not  come  in  the 
morning  till  10,  and  leave  by  5  in  the  afternoon.  A 
great  number  used  to  work  in  garrets,  but  compara- 
tively few  do  so  now.  Most  who  do  are  at  gun  work, 
but  they  must  be  men  or  women,  or  nearly  so,  on 
account  of  the  strength  required.  Barrel  smoothing 
is  a  slavish  work,  and  done  much  by  Irish  women, 
some  of  them  using  a  file  41bs.  or  51bs.  in  weight. 
The  most  injurious  part  of  the  work  is  the  polishing, 
which  is  done  in  mills,  and  whicli  must  affect  the 
chest.  There  are  also  shops,  large  or  small,  in  almost 
every  yard,  and  Avork  in  many  of  them.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  so  many  branches  of  labour 
will  cause  great  changes,  not  only  in  the  article,  but 
in  the  mode  of  work.  It  will  produce  much  better 
articles,  and  also  do  away  with  much  of  the  need  of 
female  labour.  In  some  kinds  of  work,  when  new, 
girls  made  as  much  as  1/.  and  25s.  a  week  ;  and  I  have 
known  them  go  to  5s.  balls  in  silk  ;  but  they  make  less 
now. 

Though  it  would  be  so  difficult,  owing  to  the  variety 
of  trades,  to  ap])ly  anything  like  a  Factory  Act  here, 
if  it  were  applied  things  would  find  their  level  in  eight 
or  10  years.  I  believe  that  if  an  Act  could  be  got 
making  education  compulsory  up  to  a  certain  age,  it 
would  be  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  working 
classes. 

23.  Cornelius  Jeffrey,  brass-caster. — Have  been  at 
casting  20  years,  i.e.,  since  12  years  old  and  have  not 
suffered  much  from  it.  You  need  not  suffer  much  if  you 
take  care,  i.e.,  if  you  do  not  get  drunk  much;  that  is  the 
chief  thing.  The  cleaner  also  a  person  is  the  bettei, 
especially  in  Avashing  l)efore  meals;  but  not  one  in  a 
hundred  does  this,  though  I  always  do.  Few  men,  how- 
ever, work  as  casters  over  the  age  of  50.  I  know  one 
of  near  70,  but  that  is  very  exceptional.  Find  the 
effects  of  the  work  most  if  I  am  away  a  bit.  When  I 
am  bad  it  is  with  pleurisy  and  trembling,  and  feeling 
sore  about  the  body.  Was  away  six  weeks  lately  for 
pleurisy,  brought  on  by  a  cold,  I  think.  At  the  end 
of  the  six  weeks,  when  I  came  to  spit  and  hawk  up, 
it  was  as  black  as  a  coal.  This  shows  how  the  smoke, 
&c.  must  lie  on  one's  stomach.  My  hands  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  work  here.  The  metal  is  good. 
The  common  tap  metal,  which  has  a  deal  of  lead  in 
it,  is  the  worst,  and  the  dressers,  i.e.,  those  who  file, 
are  apt  to  suffer  most. 

24.  Frederick  Reeves,  age  15. — File  taps.  Left 
day-school  at  8  years  old,  and  never  had  any  teaching 
since,  only  my  own  reading  along  the  streets,  i.e.,  of 
bills,  notices,  &c.  On  Sundays  go  to  garden  with 
father,  to  dig,  &c., — never  to  school.  Give  mother  6s. 
a  weelc,  and  keep  the  rest  of  my  Avages. 

25.  Jesse  Chapman,  age  16. — Can  read  a  little. 
(Can  hardly  read  monosyllables).  Never  go  to  school 
at  night  or  on  Sunday,  because  I  have  no  clothes.  Get 
6s.  or  7s.  or  8s.  a  week,  and  give  mother  5s. 
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MESSRS.  T.  PEMBERTON  AND  SONS',  BRASS  FOUNDERS,  LIVERY  STREET. 


Birmingham 
District. 


26.  The  requirement  of  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  factory  by  the  Great  Western  Raihvay,  which   

here  cuts  through  what  was  a  poor  and  closely  peopled  part  of  the  town,  has  given  the  opportunity  of  Brass  foundry, 
providing  new  and  convenient  buildings,  with  appliances  for  ventilation,  and  separate  closets  for  men 
and  boys,  quite  apart  from  the  females.    It  is  a  very  large  factory,  employing  great  numbers  of  boys. 


&c. 


27.  Mr.  Pemherto7i. — We  have  no  direct  control 
over  the  boys,  as  they  are  employed  by  men,  two  or 
three  under  each;  but  we  do  not  let  them  be  taken 
without  characters  ;  still  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
their  education.  I  should  ajjprove  strongly  of  requir- 
iiig  preliminary  education  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. We  have  found  such  inconvenience  from  men 
not  being  able  to  read,  and  being  unfit  for  their  places, 
that  we  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  take  any  men  who 
cannot  read.  We  also  make  it  a  rule  with  girls  not  to 
take  them  luiless  they  cnn  read  and  write ;  they  are 
ah  intelligent  and  respectable.  They  are  employed 
from  13  or  14  upwards  in  lacquering,  and  in  wrapping 
up  and  warehouse  work.  Their  hours  in  the  lacquer- 
ing room  are  from  9  till  7,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 
They  occasionally  stay  a  little  longer,  but  like  to  do 
so.  The  lacquering  room  has  several  stoves,  but  is 
high,  and  ventilated  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  I  believe 
that  none  of  them  suffer,  except  iu  hot  weather,  or  in 
case  of  delicacy  of  chest.  Good  ventilation  is  neces- 
sary in  that  department. 

The  manufactory  was  old  and  cramped,  but  was 
rebuilt  when  the  railway  came  through  part  of  it, 
and  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  comfort  and 
decency  of  the  workpeople  of  both  sexes. 

28.  Frederick  Joseherry,  age  15. — In  a  casting- 
shop.  My  regular  time  is  from  7  in  the  morning  till 
8  at  night,  and  ou  Saturday  from  6  till  5.  Dinner  is 
frotn  1^  to  2  ;  go  home  to  it  ;  breakfast  at  9.  Work 
under  father  here. 

Was  never  at  the  day-school.   Don't  go  on  Sunday. 
Have  that  day  to  rest  myself. 

29.  Robert  Bracknell,  age  10. — At  brass  casting 
near  here  before.  Worked  from  7  till  7,  and  had  the 
same  meal-times  as  here,  viz.,  1  hour  dinner  and  20 
minutes  tea.  Was  poorly  there  three  times  with  a 
diseased  side.  Ached  many  times  when  I  got  home. 
It  was  the  dust  on  the  stomach  ;  know  it  was  because 
I  felt  it  ;  the  doctor  gave  me  medicine.  Know  the 
letters,  not  more  ;  was  never  at  the  day-school. 

[Pale.] 

30.  Henry  Froggatt,  age  11. — Left  school,  when 
going  in  9,  to  go  to  watch-key  and  seal  making,  and 
afterwards  to  two  jewellers,  where  there  were  only 
three  or  four  boys.  Cut  points  off,  and  cut  with  sand, 
water,  and  iron.  Have  got  a  pretty  tidy  voice,  and 
am  a  singer  at  school. 

Was  at  day-school  a  year  and  eight  months, 
but  forget  all  about  it  since  I  have  been  away;  but 
can  tell  the  letters  and  spell  some  little  words.  (Re- 
peats a  verse  of  a  hymn.) 

31.  William  Homer,  age  12. — Can  write  a  bit  and 
read.  (Reads  "  for  "  as  "  of.")  Was  at  day-school  from 
4  years  old  till  9,  when  I  came  here.  Have  heard  a 
preacher  for  six  years  ;  he  told  us  about  the  gospel. 

MR.  GEORGE  WELLS',  BRASS  CANDLESTICK 

STREET. 

40.  Space  is  very  confined,  but  the  shops  have  height,  and  the  casting  shop  has  a  large  opening  in 
the  roof.    A  boy  was  taking  some  things  out  of  "  pickle  "  in  the  yard. 


The  Queen  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  is  the  Prince 
Alexandra. 

[Looks  quick.] 

32.  Albert  Washbourne,  age  14. — Can  read.  (Reads 
"  trout,"  &c,)  "  Trout  "  means  "  walking.  Isn't  it?  " 
Know  that  our  Saviour  was  crucified. 

33.  Henry  Taylor,  age  15. — Went  to  buttons 
when  8.  Was  never  at  school.  Dare  say  I  could  tell 
all  my  letters. 

34.  George  Wilkes,  age  12. — Work  here  from 
8  till  7,  sometimes  tiU  8,  never  later.  Was  at 
lamps  and  chandeliers  before  :  went  at  7  ;  left  at  all 
times,  not  later  thau  7.    Can  spell  a  bit  (can). 

35.  John  Edwards,  age  12. — File.  Can  read  the 
Bible  and  easy  English  books,  write  a  bit,  and  do  sub- 
traction.   Was  at  day-school  from  6  years  old  till  9. 

36.  Walter  Jenkins,  age  13. — Don't  know  any 
letters  ;  not  B.  Was  never  at  day-school  ;  go  Sun- 
day sometimes,  and  to  chapel  about  once  a  fortnight. 
Hear  them  pray  to  you  ;  not  to  me,  but  to  somebody 
else  ;  don't  know  who  it  is  to  ;  it's  a  man.  Can't 
tell  anything  about  Jesus  Christ,  or  about  the  world 
being  made  :  think  God  made  it. 

37.  Thomas  Boyle,  age  9. — Never  at  day  or  Sun- 
day school.    Don't  know  "  B."   "  A"  is  "  W." 

38.  Griffith  Bennett  Williams,  age  14. — File.  At 
day-school  3  years.    Don't  know  the  letters. 

[Two  other  boys  of  1 1  could  scarcely  read ; 
another  of  11  could  not  spell ;  one  of  9  had 
been  at  day-school  only  two  months,  and  did 
not  know  the  letters  ;  one  of  9  and  one  of  8 
had  never  been  at  day-school,  and  did  not 
know  the  letters.] 

39.  Henry  Day. — A  foreman  of  a  dressing  (filing) 
sliop,  in  which  there  are  about  18  men  and  22  boys. 
The  work  is  principally  filing,  and  the  boys  come  at 
about  12  years  old,  or  a  little  younger.  About  seven  of 
these  men  are  employers,  who  engage  to  pay  all  the 
rest.  This  is  the  plan  throughout  the  Avorks.  From 
8  to  7  are  the  regular  hours,  with  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  for  dinner,  and  20  minutes  for  tea.  The 
full  time  is  always  taken,  and  the  boys  are  obliged  to 
go  home  for  dinner.  It  is  quite  a  favour  to  be  allowed 
to  stop.  If  they  work  longer  it  is  overwork,  and  paid 
for  accordingly.  Make  overtime  twice  a  year  for  about 
two  months,  viz.,  a  month  or  so  before  Christmas,  and 
before  Midsummer,  though  not  regularly,  coming 
earlier  or  staying  later.  Boys  never  stay  till  9.  If 
very  busy,  the  men  finish  without  the  boys.  The 
manufactory  is  generally  closed  by  8.  The  men  may 
occasionally  come  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning,  but 
it  is  very  rarely.  It  would  astonish  the  hands  if  they 
had  to  come.  The  boys'  wages  average  about  2s.  6d. 
or  2s.  a  week.  They  work  better  when  they  are 
coming  regularly.  Should  say  that  they  can  most 
of  them  read.    (But  vide  answers.    J.  E.  W.) 

MANUFACTURER,  LICHFIELD 


Mr.  J.E.White. 


41.  Mr.  George  Wells. — My  work  is  casting  and 
making  brass  candlesticks,  snuffers,  trays,  &c.  The 
girls  are  employed  chiefly  at  presses,  and  the  boys  at 
filing  and  polishing.  The  children  and  young  people 
are  not  in  my  employment,  but  are  engaged  by  the 
men  ;  but  I  see  that  they  have  a  character,  and  enforce 
good  order. 

The  factory  is  healthy.  It  has  been  built  about  7 
or  8  years,  and  I  have  taken  every  precaution  as  far 
as  space  will  admit,  having  the  rooms  9  or  10  feet 
high.  In  the  old  building  they  used  to  have  to  go 
down  below  the  level  at  the  stamps.  The  casting  shop 
is  kept  cooler  by  only  allowing  one  furnace  to  be 

3. 


heated  and  used  at  a  time  ;  casting  is  very  unhealthy, 
and  is  the  hardest  and  worst  Avork  here.  All  the 
shafting  of  the  machinery  is  now  covered.  It  was 
obliged  to  be  done  for  safety.  No  females  work  at  the 
lathes  ;  but  about  4  years  ago  a  girl  of  17  was  reaching 
over  for  something,  and  was  caught  in  the  machinery. 
She  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  kept  from  work 
three  months.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  men  for  not 
reaching  over  instead. 

42.  Isaac  Skivington,  brass  caster. — Have  worked 
at  it  since  I  was  1 3,  and  in  several  different  places. 
Think  I  have  better  health  in  this  shop  than  in 
the  others.    They  were  ventilated,  but  not  so  well ; 
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Birmingham        some  the  smoke  would  not  clear  off  after  pouring  for 
District.      five  or  10  minutes.  But  even  here  if  I  am  away  a  day 

  or  two  I  get  a  shivering,  and  am  forced  to  go  to  Led. 

Brass  foundr)',  If  you  lie  under  a  couple  of  beds  even  you  are  all  of 
a  shake.    If  it  does  catch  you,  you  can  hardly  draw 
Mr.  J.E  White,  jouv  breath.    Milk  is  good  for  you  ;  and  I  should 

 think  that  if  a  man  is  a  hard  drinker  it  shortens  his 

b.  days.    Know  one  caster  who  drank  very  hard  and 

enjoyed  very  bad  health,  being  generally  avv^ay  from 
work  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  He  left  work 
when  about  50.  As  a  rule  aljout  40  is  the  outside  age  a 
man  works  as  a  brass  caster,  though  I  do  know  one  of 
50  ;  and  if  a  man  is  steady  it  makes  a  difference,  and 
he  can  stand  it  a  little  longer  than  another.  Am  25 
myself.    Casting  is  the  worst  job  in  Birmingham. 

43.  Richard  March,  age  18.  —  Help  the  caster. 
Have  been  in  this  and  another  brass-casting  place 
since  9  years  old.  Come  between  6  and  7  in  the 
morning,  and  leave  between  7  and  8  at  night.  Have 
to  come  earlier  to  get  the  pots  ready,  &c.  Dinner  is 
according  as  the  pot  is  for  melting;  sometimes  stop  an 
hour,  sometimes  half  an  hour.  Live  close  by,  and 
go  home  to  dinner.  The  caster  very  seldom  comes  to 
work  on  Monday  ;  not  four  times  a  year  perhaps. 

Don't  often  have  that  cough  ;  have  no  pain  any 
where ;  can  eat  well.    When  I  have  been  away  from 


work  two  or  three  days  I  generally  have  milk  for 
breakfast;  it  keeps  the  sulphur  off  your  stomach. 
Have  heard  the  casters  say  so. 

Can't  write,  and  cannot  read  very  well.  (Spells  words 
of  two  letters).  Used  to  go  to  Sunday  school.  Couldn't 
get  done  work  at  night  soon  enough  to  go  to  school. 

[Pale,  coughs,  and  is  hoarse.] 

44.  John  Hundley,  age  13. — Polish  brass  at  a 
lathe  turned  by  steam.  Have  done  it  2  years.  Use 
a  brush,  and  put  on  oil  and  lime.  We  wash  us  hands 
of  a  Saturday  night.  Get  3*.  Qd.  a  week.  Have 
been  at  nail-cutting,  steel  buttons,  and  gun  finishino- 
before. 

We  used  to  grind  the  steel  buttons  on  a  lap  turned 
by  steam,  with  emery  and  oil.  It  made  our  hands 
very  greasy. 

45.  John  Mcrrin,  age  13  Work  for  the  men: 

file,  and  go  errands.  Went  to  work  when  going  8. 
Was  at  day-school  till  then,  and  have  been  at  Sunday 
school  five  years.  Can't  write  or  read.  Did  go  to  night- 
school,  but  afterwards  they  had  no  money  to  send  me: 
it  was  2d.  or  3rf.  a  Aveek. 

46.  Elizabeth  Perry,  age  16. — Pierce  with  a  press. 
Was  at  service  before.  Don't  know  any  letter  but 
"0."  "E"is"A." 


MESSRS.  R.  HEATON  &  SONS,  COINERS,  TUBE  DRAWERS,  BRASS 
FOUNDERS,  &c.    THE  MINT,  ICKNIELD  STREET. 

47.  This  is  a  large  manufactory,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  at  the  edge  of  the  town  and 
new,  is  light  and  airy.  Increase  of  space  and  air  in  the  casting  shops  has  been  found  to  give  them  a 
great  advantage  over  those  in  the  old  works.  Great  quantities  of  copper  coin  of  all  kinds  are  made  by 
powerful  and  very  noisy  machines  worked  by  steam,  and  attended  in  some  cases  by  young  persons. 
The  other  work  appears  of  the  kind  usual  in  brass-work  factories  already  described. 

48.  The  Messrs.  Ilcaton. — We  have  two  brandies  overtime  it  was  usually  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  Over- 
of  manufacture,  viz.,  copper  coining  and  brass  foundry.     time  was  mostly  in  the  winter,  and  might  have  been  for 


In  tlie  latter  there  is  very  little  irregularity  of  labour, 
as  we  work  to  stock.  In  the  former  there  are  some- 
times presses  of  business  which  require  longer  hoiu-s, 
and  at  times  a  double  set  of  hands  to  Avork  night  and 
day.  A  few  of  these  are  young  persons,  girls  as  Avell 
as  hoya,  but  not  children.  We  find  that  there  is  an 
luiwillingness  to  work  at  night,  and  pay  for  a  night  as 
much  as  for  a  day  and  a  quarter  as  an  inducement. 
They  seem  not  to  work  so  fresh  by  night  as  by  day. 
We  do  not  find  it  pay  to  work  2>ersons  more  than  their 
regular  hours.  If  the  over-work  lasts  only  for  a  short 
time  20  per  cent,  increase  of  hours'  labour  gives  about 
10  per  cent,  increase  of  result  in  production.  If  over- 
work is  continued  for  any  length  of  time  it  gives  no 
increase  of  result  at  all.  We  consider  that  10  hours 
work  in  a  day  is  enough  for  any  people,  adults  as 
well  as  young,  and  if  we  are  busy,  find  it  answer 
better  to  put  on  more  hands  than  to  Avork  longer 
hours.  We  are  able  to  take  on  more  hands,  our  works, 
which  are  lately  built,  being  large  and  roomy.  They 
are  far  less  confined  than  our  old  Avorks  in  the  town, 
but  Ave  have  not  noticed  any  appi-eciable  difference  in 
the  health  of  the  Avork-people,  or  their  freshness  at, 
Avork,  except  in  the  casting  shops.  Tavo  of  these  are 
18  feet  and  one  14  feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the  roof  and 
they  have  the  space  of  the  roof  and  A^entilators  in  ad- 
dition. In  these  the  men  can  Avork  their  full  six  days, 
but  in  our  old  casting  shops  Ave  reckoned  four  days 
in  the  Aveek  as  much  as  the  men  could  stand.  On  one 
occasion  here  AA'hen  Ave  Avere  obliged  to  use  a  loAver 
shop  for  casting  Ave  found  that  the  men  could  not  Avork 
so  well. 

We  liaA'e  had  no  serious  accidents  amongst  children 
or  young  persons.  Fingers  have  been  lost  at  stamps 
&c.,  tln'ough  carelessness,  but  by  men  only.  (^But  see 
next  icitness.    J.  E.  W.) 

In  all  departments  of  the  work  the  larger  part  of 
the  young,  viz.,  from  tAvo  thirds  to  three  fourths,  are 
employed  by  adults  Avho  Avork  under  us. 

49.  George  Hardcastle,  age  15.  (Noav  at  Corn- 
forth's.  Electro-plater,  Northampton  Street.) — Went 
when  10,  to  chandelier  Avork  in  the  "Mint,"  and 
Avorked  with  the  press,  the  file,  and  the  stamp.  The 
proper  hours  were  from  8  till  7,  but  when  we  worked 


about  five  months  in  a  year.  It  may  have  been  not  more 
than  three  months  in  one  of  my  two  years  there.  Some- 
times hoAvever  we  made  only  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  over.  Have  Avorked  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  for 
the  first  four  nights  of  a  week  for  a  fortnight,  then 
might  perhaps  miss  a  monlh,  and  then  Avork  over 
again  in  the  same  Avay.  Ahvays  had  an  hour  to  din- 
ner. Reckoned  for  the  over-time  at  the  same  rate  as 
for  the  day  money.  3s.  6c?.  Avas  my  Avages.  A  man 
paid  about  18  or  20,  and  he  again  Avith  others  Avorked 
under  the  master.  Some  Avero  about  9  years  old, 
and  they  used  to  say  there  were  about  400  alto- 
gether, mostly  young  Avomen.  The  stamping 
machines  used  to  Avork  all  night  Avhen  busy;  the 
youngest  boys  Avith  them  Avere  about  17  years,  I 
should  think. 

Used  at  one  time  to  dip  metal  for  about  an  hour  or 
a  half  once  a  Aveek.  The  steam  of  the  phizz  used  to 
take  my  breath  aAvay  and  I  used  to  spit  a  good  deal  of 
phlegm  and  that,  but  have  not  since  I  left  off  dipping. 
Am  ahvays  Avell  noAV  at  electro-plating,  and  can 
breathe  Avell.  The  phizz  used  to  burn  my  clothes,  the 
trousers  sooner  than  other  parts,  though  I  had  green 
baize  to  keej)  it  off.  Did  not  burn  my  hands  ;  I  used 
to  fetch  it  off  them.  But  the  "spottles"  of  it  Avould 
get  into  my  eyes  and  I  squirted  Avater  into  them  from 
a  small  hole  about  as  big  as  a  little  sized  pea,  jiut  on 
purpose  by  the  master. 

A  lad  Avas  putting  lead  on  the  fire,  but  the  thing  Avas 
damp  and  the  lead  fled  all  in  his  face,  and  he  Avas  in  the 
hospital  three  Aveeks  from  it. 

I  AA'orked  a  stamp,  perhaps  about  201b.  Aveight,  with 
my  foot  and  hand,  and  two  more  boys  did  the  same.  If 
you  came  to  be  a  day  at  it,  it  used  to  tire  you,  chiefly 
about  the  leg.  It  Avas  not  such  a  littlish  one.  Once 
it  slipped  ofi",  but  I  caught  it.  One  of  the  other  boys 
lost  a  joint  so.  Think  he  Avas  looking  about,  and  it 
dropped  on  his  finger.  They  did  not  get  hurt  so  at 
the  i^resses:  they  were  more  careful  at  that  job.  If 
they  were  not,  the  fly  Avould  catch  them  a  knock  of 
the  head.  A  girl  of  about  16  got  knocked  doAvn  on  her 
stool  by  a  big  one.  It  made  her  look  funny  rather, 
and  she  holloed  a  bit  and  throAved  about,  but  she  got 
up  again  before  long. 
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[The  boy's  present  master  remarked  that  he 
must  have  hurt  his  hands  with  the  acid. 
"  It  is  very  destructive  and  causes  festers. 
"  It  must  get  into  cuts,  &c.,  it  is  impossible 
"  to  help  it."] 

50.  Mary  An?i  Ravenscroft,  age  11. — Press  girl. 
Have  cut  my  thumb  (tied  up)  with  the  metal.  Left 
week-day  school  at  5  years  old.  Went  out  to  nurse. 
Don't  go  to  school  on  Sunday.  Know  some  of  the  letters. 


13.— Work  from  8 
Know  my  ABC. 


51.  William  Bardmoell,  age 
to  7.  Was  never  at  any  school. 
(Does.) 

[Very  ragged  and  little.J 

52.  Eliza  Decker,  age  17.  Have  lacquered  for 
6  months.  Am  as  well  at  it  as  Avhen  at  press-work. 
Stay  here  to  dinner.    Wash  in  here. 

Left  day  school  at  1 1  years  old.  Can  scarcely  read. 
"Foul"  is  "M." 


Birmingham 
District. 

Brass  foundry, 
&c. 

Mr.  J.E.White. 


Metallic 


MESSRS.  R.  W.  WINFIELD  AND  SON'S,  METAL  WORKS  AND  ROLLING  MILLS,  Bed-steads  &e 

CAMBRIDGE  STREET. 

53.  The  work  at  this  manufactory,  which  is  very  large,  the  buildings  covering  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  being,  most  of  them,  several  stories  high,  embraces  five  departments.  No.  1.  Metal  rolling  and 
tube  making  of  all  kinds.  No.  2.  Gas  fitting,  including  chandeliers,  lamps,  chimney  stands,  &c. 
No.  3.  Bedsteads,  stationary  and  portable.  No.  4.,  (with  v/hich  No.  5  is  now  united).  General  brass 
foundry,  including  railings,  cornices,  cornice  poles,  curtain  bands,  &;c.  No.  6.  Carpentry  at  the  wharf 
for  packing  cases,  &c.  In  these  branches  designers,  modellers,  chasers,  ornamenters,  &c.  also  are 
employed,  and  other  persons,  including  girls,  are  employed  in  wrapping  up,  packing,  &c.  There  are 
several  iron  and  brass  casting  shops  in  which  boys  and  youths  are  employed. 

The  noise  of  the  powerful  machinery  in  the  rolling  mill,  a  very  large  building,  in  which  are  a  great 
number  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  differently  employed  is,  as  usual  in  such  places,  constant  and 
deafening,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  to  hear  the  voice  unless  quite  close,  and  is  wearying  to  the  head 
of  one  not  used  to  it.  There  are  also  several  large  furnaces  or  "  muffles  "  in  which  bars  or  tubes  are 
heated  for  soldering  or  other  purposes. 

54.  Tlie  manufactory,  however,  is  of  importance,  not  only  from  its  size  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  it,  but  more  particularly  from  its  affording  an  instance  of  the  establishment  and  effective 
working  of  a  school  within  the  works  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  schoolmaster.  In  most  other  manu- 
factories in  the  town  the  efforts  to  provide  education,  where  made,  have,  for  reasons  detailed  elsewhere, 
been  but  partially  successful  or  entirely  given  up.  The  success  of  this  school  is  mainly  attributed  by 
other  persons  to  the  fact  that  attendance  is  enforced. 

55.  Mr.  W.  C.  Aitkiti. — am  manager  of  a  large     for  all  are  from  7^  till  9  on  three  alternate  evenings! 


department  (No.  4.)  of  this  business.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  females  in  it,  and  only  a  few  of  these 
quite  young.  There  are  also  very  few  boys  under  13, 
The  usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m  in  winter, 
and  from  7  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  in  summer  ;  with  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  men 
who  work  by  the  piece  generally  have  a  boy  or  two, 
or  adults,  or  both,  under  them,  whom  they  engage, 
pay,  and  discharge.  A  general  control,  however,  is 
exercised  ovei*  them  by  the  firm,  and  they  would  be 
called  to  account  for  irregularity  or  improper  treat- 
ment. It  happens  sometimes  that  a  man  requires  his 
assistants  to  stay  beyond  the  usual  time  to  help. 
Other  foremen  are  very  particular,  and  always  send 
their  boys  to  school  at  the  proper  time. 

The  character  of  the  school  has  very  much  im- 
proved since  a  regular  trained  schoolmaster  has  been 
engaged.  I  am  convinced  that  teaching  must  be 
learned  and  pursued  in  a  regular  course  as  much  as 
any  other  business,  and  that  schools  can  do  but  little 
unless  under  a  professional  teacher.  The  influence  of 
the  school  on  the  whole  has  been  extremely  good. 
Those  who  have  not  benefited  by  it  are  quite  the 
exceptions.  It  may  be  taken  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  is  good.  One  boy  under  me,  now  17,  came 
here  five  years  ago  knowing  scarcely  anything,  and 
he  has  had  no  teaching  but  what  he  has  got  here.  He 
is  not  particularly  quick,  but  his  accuracy  is  remark- 
able. He  now  looks  over  thousands  of  invoices,  and 
scarcely  ever  makes  a  mistake. 

The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  in  the  works 
has  been  fenced  for  many  years.  The  only  two  serious 
accidents  which  have  happened  during  the  18  j'ears 
which  I  have  been  here  were  from  the  persons  in- 
jured getting  where  they  had  no  business  to  be. 

56.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith. —  I  have  been  school- 
master of  the  school  in  the  works  here  for  over  seven 
years.  Before  that  I  was  10  years  master  of  Christ 
Church  day  and  evening  schools  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  pupils  were  of  the  same  class  as  those  cm- 
ployed  here,  and  was  also  engaged  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  about  500  scholars.  I  had  been  previously 
trained  at  colleges  in  London  and  Birmingham. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  works  for  girls,  and  but 
few  females  are  employed  ;  but  all  boys  and  youths 
employed  here  are  obliged  by  the  firm  to  attend  the 
school  up  to  the  age  of  1 8.    The  regular  school  hours 

3.  K 


in  the  Aveek;  but  as  many  come  from  a  distance,  some 
as  much  as  five  or  six  miles,  which  w^ould  make  them 
too  late  liome  at  night  if  they  came  to  the  evening 
school,  I  have  a  class  for  these,  about  50,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  instead,  from  1.30  till  2.10,  which 
is  taken  out  of  the  time  allowed  for  their  dinner. 
The  numbers  depend  upon  the  numbers  employed, 
which  vary  v.dth  the  state  of  trade.  In  full  work,  in- 
cluding both  the  evening  and  mid-day  classes,  there 
are  about  250,  and  of  these  the  average  attendance  is 
about  220;  now  there  are  not  mora  than  190.  Usually 
about  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  Avhole  number  attending 
are  over  the  age  under  which  attendance  is  compulsory, 
i.e.,  are  from  18  to  19  or  20.  More  of  the  elder  would 
attend  school,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  adult  classes 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  convenient  place. 

The  instruction  consists  of  reading,  Avriting,  — 
including  letter  writing, — and  arithmetic,  and  also 
dictation,  which  is  of  great  importance.  The  time  is 
not  sufficient  for  teaching  the  other  simple  elements, 
such  as  history,  geography,  a  knowledge  of  composi- 
tion, &c.  directly,  but  these  are  worked  in  incidentally 
with  the  main  subjects.  In  arithmetic  some  get  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  ordinary  books. 

The  youngest  come  at  about  1 1  years  old,  but  there 
are  very  few  of  these,  and  the  bulk  come  from  that 
age  up  to  13  or  14.  All  these,  however,  are  generally 
fresher  from  school  and  less  ignorant  than  those  who 
come  older.  Decidedly  the  majority  of  those  wh'o 
come  at  16,  17,  or  18,  are  not  able  to  do  more  than 
tell  their  letters  and  put  a  few  easy  words  together. 
Some  of  these  who  have  not  been  at  school  at  all 
cannot  tell  their  letters. 

The  results  of  the  teaching  are  satisfactory,  which 
I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  strict  discipline 
Avhicli  is  maintained.  This  is  all-important  ;  in  fact 
the  thing  of  chief  importance.  At  Sunday  schools  the 
want  of  regular  teachers  able  to  enforce  this  much 
interferes  with  their  success. 

A  quick  spirited  boy,  now  about  16,  came  here 
three  ycai's  ago  unable  to  tell  his  letters,  and  has  had 
no  teaching  but  what  he  has  got  here.  He  can  now 
read,  write,  and  sum,  being  about  at  long  division. 
All  boys  do  not  advance  as  much,  but  there  are  many 
such  cases.  This  boy,  however,  is  fortunate  in  his 
master  {i.e.  workman),  who  makes  all  his  boys  come 
to  school  regularly,  and  regularity  in  attendance  is  of 
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Birmingham    gi'eat  importance.    Some  masters  always  send  the 
District.       boys  under  them;  some,  if  they  are  busy,  keep  them 

 ;         past  the  proper  time. 

Bedsteacls^\c  proper  course  of  things  a  boy  leaves  work  at 

'  '     '   7  p.m.,  and  has  half  an  hour  to  clean  and  wash  him- 

Mr.  J.E.White,  self,  which  he  is  expected  to  do  before  coming  to 

  school.   Those  who  come  in  before  school  begins  have 

b.  books  lent  them  to  read.    Many  prefer  their  school 

books  to  others,  probably  because  they  understand 
them  better  ;  some  bring  books  with  them.  If  boys 
are  kept  late  at  work  they  can  and  do  come  in 
any  time  up  to  9,  and  then  sometimes  save  time  by 
coming  in  without  washing.  Boys  are  kept  thus 
most  in  those  branches  in  which  they  depend  on 
men  who  do  piece  work.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  is  more  regularity  where  the  men  work  by  the 
day,  as  in  parts  of  the  bedstead  and  brass  foundry 
work.  In  one  or  two  branches  of  late  there  has  been 
a  press  of  work,  and  tlie  boys  in  these  h.ive  been  often 
late,  some  coming  at  8  or  8^  ;  in  fact  it  has  become 
almost  a  rule  with  them.  But  if  boys  are  kept  away 
only  occasionally  it  breaks  into  their  interest  in  their 
school  work  and  discourages  them.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  attendance  is  more  irregular  on  Friday  nights, 
owing  to  work  being  later. 

On  the  whole,  however,  both  the  disposition  to  at- 
tend and  the  behaviour  when  in  school  have  very 
much  improved  since  T  have  been  here.  Boys  do  not 
so  often  ask  to  go  out  and  then  stay  away  as  they  did. 
Some  even  come  to  the  school,  though  their  part  of 
the  work  has  not  been  going  on  during  the  day,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case.  Of  the  whole  number  here  only 
a  very  small  proportion,  say  from  5  to  10  per  cent., 
are  of  the  decidedly  rough  and  ignorant  class. 

I  do  not  notice  much  dift'erence  in  the  attention  of 
the  mid-day  and  the  evening  classes.  If  anything, 
those  boys  who  come  in  the  evening  seem  rather 
fresher.  Though  this  may  be  in  part  because  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  they  come  straight  from  dinner,  I 
attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  boys  always  work 
better  in  large  numbers.  When  a  class  is  thin  it  is 
never  so  bright. 

There  was  a  weekly  payment  of  \d.  required  from 
each  pupil,  not  with  a  view  of  supporting  the  school, 
but  because  it  was  thought  that  they  would  value  tlie 
instruction  more  if  they  paid  for  it.  This,  however, 
Avas  given  up  to  remove  the  possibility  of  its  being 
thought  that  attendance  was  enforced  from  any  in- 
terest of  the  firm. 

There  is  a  drawing  class  on  a  fourth  evening  in  the 
week,  and  for  several  years  till  the  present  time  an 
efficient  master  from  the  School  of  Design  has  con- 
ducted this  ;  but,  though  he  has  been  diligent  in  his 
instruction  the  benefit  has  not  been  found  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expense.  Attendance  at  this  class  is 
voluntary,  and  the  average  numbers  are  about  20. 

There  was  formerly  a  reading  room  on  the  ijremises, 
on  which  the  firm  spent  about  50/.  a  year,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  penny  newsjaapers  came  in,  the 
use  of  the  reading  room  fell  off,  the  men  no  doubt 
buying  their  own  papers  and  periodicals  at  home,  and 
the  room  was  closed. 

The  boys  who  attended  my  Christ  Church  evening- 
school  were  all  of  the  working  class.  Out  of  the 
number  on  the  books  (50)  the  average  attendance  was 
considerably  less.  Though  some  were  very  regular 
others  were  very  irregular.  I  always  tried  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  their  irregularity,  and  to  induce  them 
to  come.  I  should  say  that  in  about  half  the  cases  the 
irregularity  was  the  fault  of  the  employers,  in  the 
other  half  of  the  boys  themselves. 

57.  Albert  Price,  age  18. — Am  now  speltering  in 
a  brass  foundry  shop,  and  have  done  so  for  a  year. 
Do  it  for  a  few  minutes  about  five  times  a  day, 
standing  over  the  sunk  furnace  to  mix  in  the  spelter 
or  zinc  by  stirring  the  metals  in  the  pot.  Get 
very  hot  at  it,  but  do  not  put  anything  on  after- 
wards, and  do  not  often  catch  cold.  Have  not  one 
now  (coughs).  It's  the  suljDhur  on  my  chest.  Am 
well.  If  I  find  a  cough  coming  on,  soon  take  some- 
thing to  remove  it,  the  same  as  father  does.  One 
thing  is  ciiyenne  pepper.   Feel  heavy  in  my  chest 


from  the  sulphur.  Find  it  most  when  I  am  at  play 
(not  at  work).  Generally  catch  it  in  the  morning. 
Am  working  under  my  father  to  learn  the  business. 
Also  do  ingot  dressing,  i.e.  put  on  oil  and  charcoal, 
and  blow  the  loose  dirt  away,  and  help  pour,  and  do 
other  things. 

[Is  small,  and  looks  unhealthy.] 

58.  John  Price,  father  of  last  witness. — Am 
head  of  this  casting  shop,  which  has  six  furnaces, 
though  four  is  the  general  number  in  a  shop.  About 
four  usually  work  in  a  shop.  My  son  Albert  is 
learning  the  business.  Some  do  not  learn  it  in  10 
years.  About  14  is  the  best  age  to  begin.  A  boy 
can  do  some  of  the  work,  as  ingot  dressing,  but 
not  the  "  closing "  with  hammers,  which  wants 
strength  and  is  the  heaviest  work.  But  speltering  is 
the  most  fatiguing,  because  it  is  so  hot.  The  casting 
work  is  very  injurious.  Unless  care  be  taken  it 
produces  an  asthma.  Yesterday  I  went  home  and 
took  something  to  throw  it  oflf.  It  comes  on  genei'ally 
when  we  are  at  play  for  a  day  or  two.  The  work 
produces  a  shivering,  what  they  call  the  metal  ague. 

59.  RicJiard  Fitzpatrick,  age  13. — Work  in  an  iron 
casting  shoj)  (in  the  bedstead  department,  a  different 
one  from  that  last  mentioned,)  with  five  men,  and  have 
done  so  for  three  years.  Fetch  up  coke,  shake 
out  the  charcoal  from  a  bag  five  or  six  times  a  day 
over  the  moulds,  and  afterwards  blow  it  oif.  It  takes 
me  about  20  minutes  each  time.  Also  help  pour 
the  metal.  Was  at  the  same  work  at  Walsall  for 
two  years  before  I  was  here.  Always  speak  rough 
like  that  (is  hoarse)  since  I  have  been  at  casting. 
Did  not  befoi'e  I  came  to  it.  It  makes  me  feel 
choked.  When  I  shake  the  charcoal  it  makes  me 
spit  black,  and  it  is  just  as  much  when  I  blow  it 
away  as  when  I  shake.  Have  my  dinner  and  tea  in 
the  shop  here  or  in  the  yard.  The  foreman  of  the 
shop  engages  and  pays  me. 

Do  not  go  to  Sunday  school  because  I  have  such 
bad  things  (clothes).  Get  6s.  a  week,  but  father  is  a 
labourer,  and  has  poor  wages.  Always  go  to  the 
evening  school  in  the  works  here,  and  am  never  later 
than  8  p.m.  Read  (fairly),  write  on  a  slate,  and 
do  addition  ;  53  and  53  are  106  ;  9  times  9  is  81. 

60.  William  Bent,  age  12. — Work  in  a  brass 
casting  shop  (in  the  bedstead  department)  with  four 
men  and  another  boy,  and  have  done  so  for  3^  years. 
Get  the  sand  ready  and  fetch  coke.  Can  read,  write, 
and  do  subtraction  and  addition. 

[The  other  boy,  aged  11,  has  been  in  this 
shop  half  a  year,  and  can  read,  but  write, 
by  his  own  account,  very  little.] 

61.  John  RicJiards,  foreman  of  this  shop.  — Always 
send  the  two  last  named  boys  to  school  on  the  school 
evenings,  letting  them  go  from  work  at  7  p.m.  or  a 
little  after.  Can  let  them  go  even  if  I  am  busy,  be- 
cause I  know  how  to  do  lad's  work,  and  do  it  myself 
when  they  are  away. 

62.  Charles  Pipps,  age  15.— Work  in  (another) 
casting  shop  in  the  bedstead  department.  Make 
angle  irons,  i.e.  fit  them  together  and  close  up  the 
"  stops "  {i.e.  nuts  or  fastenings  which  hold  them) 
ready  to  receive  the  melted  metal  poured  into  the  holes. 
Also  tap  the  metal  by  piercing  a  hole  into  the  furnace. 
Do  not  get  burned  except  when  I  am  tapping,  and 
then  have  not  been  hurt.  It  only  burned  those  spots 
in  my  trowsers  {showing). 

63.  Charles  Furness,  foreman  of  the  casting  shop 
(just  named). — Have  four  men  and  five  boys  under  me. 
The  boys  begin  generally  at  about  14.  They  do  not 
get  burned  by  the  metal  flying  about,  (as  it  does,  in  large 
drops,  J.  E.  W.)  or  at  any  rate  more  than  a  shot. 

64.  Thomas  Falland,  age  13. — Work  in  a  casting 
shop  (in  the  gas-fitting  department)  Avith  four  men, 
and  have  done  so  for  a  year  here,  and  for  a  year  at 
another  place.  Make  "  cores,"  i.e.,  form  sand  into 
hard  shapes  to  be  used  for  casting,  by  driving  it  into 
a  mould  with  a  hammer.  Have  my  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea  in  the  shop  here,  and  keep  them  beside 
where  I  work  {shows  them  in  a  box  covered  only 
with  a  loose  piece  of  paper).    Am  not  po9rly,  and 
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do  not  feel  my  chest  bad.  Hours  of  work  are  from 
7  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  sometimes  till  8.  Am  late  about 
one  night  a  week.    Get  4s.  6d.  a  week. 

Was  a  year  at  a  day  school  before  I  was  at  work. 
Go  on  Sundays  now  ;   also  to  the   school   in  the 
works  here.  Sometimes  write,  sometimes  read.  Do  not 
know  "  B  "  or  "A."    "  They  tell  me  all  the  letters." 
[The  shop  in  which  this  boy  works  and  has 

his  meals  was  filled  with  dense  vapour  and 

very  choking.] 

65.  John  Walrond,  age  14. — Stamp  links  at 
the  stamp,  and  have  done  so  for  three  years.  Raise  it 
by  a  pulley,  putting  my  foot  in  a  loop  or  stirrup  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rope,  and  then  let  the  weight  fall 
on  the  link,  which  I  place  underneath  with  my 
hand.  A  year  or  two  ago,  while  I  was  working  at 
another  stamp  (the  weight  of  which  was  stated  by  a 
man  near  to  be  from  80  to  60  lbs.,  .1.  E.  W.),  my  foot 
slipped  from  the  stirrup,  and  1  smashed  the  ends  of 
two  fingers  (1st  and  2nd),  and  was  at  the  hospital  five 
weeks  for  it,  but  did  not  lose  them.  The  other 
stamps  are  worked,  one  by  a  boy  about  my  own  age, 
and  the  heavier  by  men.  Before  I  worked  at  a 
stamp  I  used  to  "  cob  up "  the  work  ready  for 
"  nealing,"  (annealing  ?). 

66.  Hermann  Woodgate,  age  15. — Work  in  this 
shop  (in  the  gas-fitting  department),  turning  brass  glass- 
holder  screws  in  a  lathe,  which  is  the  first  turning 
that  lads  begin  at  ;  afterwards  shall  do  bigger 
work.  My  usual  work  is  filing  screws  at  a  vice. 
Work  under  a  man,  Avho  pays  me  5s.  6d.  a  week. 
Have  made  a  day  and  a  half  overtime  in  a  week  ;  some 
have  made  more.    The  usual  day  is  from  8  a.m.  till 

7  p.m. 

.  [The  dust  flies  ofl"  plentifully  as  the  brass  is 
turned.] 

67.  Samuel  Harding,  age  12. —  File  in  the  same 
shop,  as  do  many  other  boys,  under  men.  Was  at 
school  till  I  came  here  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  Am 
in  the  1st  class  in  the  school  here.  Can  read  well, 
write  off  cards,  and  do  reduction.  Father  is  a  ware- 
houseman. 

68.  Thomas  Sermons,  age  13  Work    in  the 

rolling  mill,  and  have  done  so  for  two  years.  Pull 
out  from  between  the  rollers  the  sheets  of  metal  put 
in  on  the  other  side  by  a  man,  and  carry  them  round 
to  him  to  be  passed  through  again.  The  metal  cuts 
my  hands  sometimes,  but  I  have  not  got  pinched 
in  the  rollers  and  do  not  know  of  other  boys  having 
got  hurt  so.  The  man  under  whom  I  work  pays  me 
5s.  a  week.  My  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  till  7  p.m. 
but  sometimes  I  work  overtime,  from  6  a.m.  till 

8  p.m.    Have  breakfast  at  9  and  an  hour  for  dinner 
at  1.    Have  both  in  the  mill  here. 

Go  to  the  school  here  in  my  dinner  time,  from 
11  till  2,  because  I  live  a  long  way  oflFand  cannot  go 
in  the  evening. 

[This  boy  receives  the  edge  of  the  metal 
sheet,  which  is  sharp  and  jagged,  in  his 
hands,  which  are  covered  with  dirt  from  the 
work,  and  shows  a  long  fresh  cut  across  his 
palm.] 

69.  William  Henry  Bickett,  age  15.— Roll  wire. 
Cuts  my  hands  with  the  wire,  but  have  not  got  hurt 
by  the  machine.  Work  under  a  man  who  pays  me 
6s.  a  week. 

Was  two  years  at  school  once,  but  went  out  to 
work  at  rope-spinning  at  7  years  old,  and  cannot  read. 

70.  Mr.  Grice.  foreman  of  the  tube  department. 
—All  the  hands  in  this,  viz.,  52,  are  paid  bj  mo. 
There  are  seven  boys,  three  women,  and  five  girls. 
Like  girls  to  come  at  about  13.  The  females  charge 
the  tubes  with  solder  {as  to  effects  of  solder  see  h.  737), 
which  they  apply  to  the  edges  of  the  metal,  which  is 
then  put  into  a  muffle  to  be  annealed.  The  tubes  are 
afterwards  dipped  in  troughs  of  vitriol  in  another 
part  of  the  shop  by  a  man.  •    -  ■  ■ 

The  proper  liours  in  this  department' "sre '  from 
7  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  but  for  the  past  fortnight  (towards 
the  end  of  April)  they  have  worked  overtime,  viz., 

3.  K 


from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  will  probably  be  working 
overtime  for  a  couple  of  months.  There  was  such  a 
demand  for  tubing  in  consequence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  wedding  that  it  has  thrown  the  work  behind. 

71.  Mary  Ann  Thomas,  age  16. — Charge  tubes. 
Work  now  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  Was  at  school 
only  when  about  3  or  4  years  old,  but  go  to  Sunday 
school.    Cannot  read.    Can  spell  "d-o-g." 

72.  Harriet  Barnett,  age  12. — "Pun  "  solder,  i.e., 
prepares  it  by  pounding  the  materials  and  pass 
over  the  tubes  from  the  chargers  to  the  woman, 
who  puts  them  into  the  muffle  where  she  holds  them 
close  by.  Same  hours  as  last  witness.  Have  break- 
fast and  tea  in  the  shop  here.  We  keep  these  in 
cupboards  or  boxes  under  the  work  benches  (shows). 
Go  home  to  my  dinner,  but  some  have  it  in  the  shop. 
Was  at  school  till  I  came  here,  two  years  ago. 

73.  Thomas  Badger,  age  10. — (Brings  in  a  written 
order  for  goods,  which  he  reads  to  me,  J.  E.  W.) — 
Belong  to  the  brass  foundry  department,  where  I 
charge,  pull  out  wire,  and  blow  belloAVs.  Before 
that  worked  at  modelling.  Here  two  years.  Hours 
are  from  8  or  7  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  Am  never  later  than  8 
at  the  evening  school ;  but  the  foreman  does  not  send 
me  there. 

74.  Thomas  Ballard. — Dip  the  brass  and  have  a 
youth  to  help  me.  Began  under  a  dipper  myself 
when  11.  A  boy  does  the  wire  work,  i.e.,  strings  the 
small  articles  on  brass  ready  to  be  dipped,  and  carries 
things  in  and  out  from  the  yard.  There  are  three 
dipping  shops  here. 

75.  Maria  Ealing,  age  16.  —  Lacquer  with  four 
young  women.  Hours  are  8  till  7.  Here  a  year. 
Till  then  was  at  home,  and  went  to  a  day  school,  and 
go  on  Sunday  now  and  two  nights  a  week.  Am  just 
going  home  to  dinner,  as  the  1  o'clock  bell  has  rung. 

[The  lacquerers  appeared  of  a  superior  class.] 

76.  Henry  Gold,  age  17. — Have  worked  in  this 
painting  shop  four  years  with  one  man,  who  pays 
me.  Work  from  7  till  7,  but  sometimes  from  6  a.m. 
till  8  or  9  p.m.  There  are  nine  painting  shops  on 
the  works  and  three  or  four  off.  There  is  usually  a 
man  and  a  boy  in  a  shop.  Mix  the  paints,  paint,  and 
carry  work  into  the  stove  to  dry  and  bring  it  out 
again.  Am  usually  in  and  out  of  the  stove  for  this 
about  half  an  hour  at  a  time  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Sometimes  for  a  longer  time  and  more  often,  some- 
times less.  Do  not  get  wet  through  with  the  heat. 
Am  quite  well.  Never  a  job  suited  me  better  than 
this. 

Go  to  the  school  at  dinner  time.  Can  read  and 
write. 

[The  stove  was  at  a  temperature  of  120" 
and  smelled  strongly  of  paint.  But  it  was 
said  by  the  man  to  be  "  only  middling  hot." 
He  could  have  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
thermometer  in  a  minute  at  another  time.] 

77.  John  Bull,  age  15. — Work  in  an  ornamental 
bedstead  painting  room,  and  have  done  so  for  3^ 
years.  Hours  are  from  8  till  7,  or,  when  busy,  from 
7  till  7,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  Grind  colours, 
clean  the  "  muUer,"  or  the  stone  on  which  they  are 
ground,  "  iiencil,"  i.  e.,  paint  fine  strokes  as  a 
pattern  over  the  ground  of  plaiq  paint,  and  can  also 
"  transfer "  patterns  from  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  pattern  only  fixed  on  the  bedstead.  Also 
put  the  things,  when  painted,  into  the  stove  to  dry, 
sometimes  a  great  many  times  in  the  day.  It  is  very 
hot,  but  I  could  stay  in  it  5  minutes  :  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  make  me  perspire.  It  does  not  make  my 
eyes  smart ;  only  japanning  stoves  would  do  that. 
The  colours  get  on  my  hands,  but  I  can  wash  them. 

Am  always  in  bad  health  now.  Have  been  under 
the  dispensaiy  foi'  the  last  two  weeks,  being  very 
sick  after  meals.  For  six  or  seven  weeks  before 
have  had  aching  in  my  legs  and  pain  in  my  left  side. 
Was  always  well  before  I  was  here. 

Go  to  the  school  here.  Am  in  the  2d  class.  Can 
read  well  (reads  poorly)  and  do  reduction. 

[The  room,  not  the  stove,  is  hot,  and  smells 
strongly.] 
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MESSRS.  PEYTON  AND  PEYTON'S,  METALLIC  BEDSTEAD  MANUFACTURERS, 

BORDESLEY  WORKS. 

78.  These  also  are  very  important  works.  The  iron  is  brought  in  as  "  angle  iron," —i.e.,  strips 
bent  longitudinally  along  the  middle  so  as  to  form  an  angle, — tubes,  rods,  &c.,  and  some  in  pigs. 
These  pieces  are  cut,  pierced,  bent,  &c.,  by  machinery  till  they  attain  the  required  forms,  which 
are  fitted  and  fastened  together,  in  many  cases  by  pouring  metal  into  moulds  placed  round  the 
joints.  A  large  lofty  smithy,  in  which  a  number  of  boys  work  under  men  as  helpers,  is  said  to  be 
still  very  hot  in  summer  from  the  number  of  furnaces,  but  to  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
ventilation  which  has  been  provided  by  gratings  to  the  outer  air  and  air  shafts  passing  up  througifi  the 
floors  above  parts  of  the  building.  The  bellows  are  blown  by  steam,  which  saves  work  in  which  boys 
elsewhere  are  often  exposed  to  great  heat.    (Cf.  b.  84,  121,  124-126,  249-51.) 

79.  It  is  said  that  serious  accidents  are  very  rare,  only  two  having  happened  in  the  last  nine  years. 
Both  were  to  boys,  one  of  whom  lost  an  arm,  the  other  an  eye.  Accidents  of  the  latter  kind  are  said 
to  arise,  not  from  want  of  care,  but  to  be  incidental  to  part  of  the  employment,  viz.,  pouring  molten 
metal  into  parts  of  the  work.  If  the  cold  metal  be  damp,  as  in  a  morning,  or  after  an  interval  of  work, 
the  hot  metal  may  fly  out,  and  boys  are  often  within  reach  of  this.  After  this  boys  were  not  allowed 
to  be  engaged  in  that  part  of  the  work,  it  being  considered  by  the  employers,  though  not  really  dangerous 
if  care  were  used,  to  require  more  care  than  could  always  be  counted  on.  In  several  cases  I  noticed 
the  red-hot  metal  flying  about  in  drops  as  big  as  peas,  but  it  appears  generally  not  to  reach  through  the 
clothes  or  boots. 

80.  Boys  are  sometimes  employed  in  grinding  iron  trestles,  &c.,  on  large  broad  grindstones,  turned 
by  steam,  for  which  purpose  they  kneel  over  the  metal  to  increase  the  pressure.  It  looks  very  heavy 
work,  and  a  slip  would  be  dangerous.  Grinding  of  all  kinds  was  said  to  be  bad  for  the  eyes,  on  account 
of  the  specks  which  fly  out. 

81.  There  are  casting  shops,  shops  for  brightening  the  brass  by  dipping  in  aqua  fortis,  filing, 
polishing  with  brushes,  lacquering,  plain  painting  shops  employing  women  only,  and  ornamental 
painting  shops,  employing  only  men  with  one  youth.  The  stoves  in  which  the  metal  when  painted 
is  set  to  dry  were  very  hot,  almost  stifling,  but  said  by  one  of  the  women  to  be  at  "  a  nice  cool  heat;" 
but  she  cautioned  me  against  entering  j^et,  as  it  would  hurt  my  eyes.  Two  or  three  of  the  few  women 
who  had  not  just  left  for  dinner  looked  very  pale  and  ill.  Young  persons /are  often  employed  elsewhere 
in  connexion  with  painting  and  stove  Avork,  which  is  complained  of  by  some  as  very  unhealthy.  There 
is  also  a  packing-case  making  department. 

82.  There  is  a  large  airy  schoolroom,  used  three  nights  a  week  in  the  winter  half  year,  but  for 
the  males  only,  the  females  employed  being  but  few.  The  attendance,  however,  is  voluntary,  and  soon 
falls  off".  Beneath  the  schoolroom  are  washing  conduits,  to  be  used  before  coming  in.  The  regulations 
of  the  m.anufactory,  the  sick  club,  and  the  libr-ary  of  700  or  800  miscellaneous  volumes,  with  the 
catalogue,  are  printed  in  a  small  book.  Baths  and  washhouses,  not  open  now,  in  consequence  of  some 
alterations  in  the  works,  are  stated  to  have  been  m.uch  used  by  the  workpeople,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
Baths  will  be  retained  for  the  painting  women,  whose  work  is  very  dirty,  and  Avho  do  not  like  to  be 
seen  outside  in  their  working  dress;  but  for  others  arrangements  are  intended  to  be  made  which  will 
admit  of  the  workpeople  using  the  public  baths. 

83.  Thomas  Alford,  age  11. — Pierce  metal,  Ly 
putting  it  under  a  steam  press,  which  piuiclies  holes. 
The  hours  are  from  7  till  6  in  summer,  and  from  8 
till  7  in  winter,  but  only  till  1-|-  on  Saturdays.  In 
winter,  breakfast  before  I  come  ;  in  summer,  have  it 
in  the  shop  from  9  till  9^.  Go  for  an  liour  to  dinner 
at  1,  and  in  winter  have  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Left  the  National  School  at  8  years  old.  Could 
read  and  write  then,  but  have  got  out  of  it  very  bad 
now.  (Reads  a  stanza.)  Could  not  write  w'ell  enough 
for  a  letter.  Did  compound  addition.  On  Sundays, 
school  once  and  chapel  twice  a  day.  Went  two 
nights  a  Aveek  to  a  night  school,  Avhich  only  opened 
last  Avinter,  from  a  cpiarter  to  8  to  9.20. 

84.  William.  Reynolds,  age  15. — In  tiling,  turning, 
&c.  shop.  Same  hours.  Tavo  years  ago  I  stayed  late, 
grinding  trestles  for  the  soldiers,  all  night  through 
once,  and  till  1,  2,  or  3,  other  nights  in  the  same 
week.  Was  working  under  a  man  aa'Iio  paid  me  ; 
was  the  only  boy  who  stayed  at  that  work.  In  most 
years  have  been  up  occasionally  as  late  as  midnight. 
Am  paid  by  the  day  ;  6s.  Qd.  a  Aveek  noAV. 

Blew  belloAvs  at  an  umbrella  maker's  before  I  came 
here  five  years  ago  ;  blew  all  day  from  8  till  7,  except 
at  meal  times,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  axevy  hour 
Avhei)  I  had  to  stop  because  it  AA'as  so  hot,  and 
another  boy  took  my  place.  SAveated  all  day.  Left 
that  place  in  six  AA^eeks  because  I  did  not  like  it  on 
account  of  sweating  so.  Had  the  headache  nhvays 
almost,  but  did  not  haA-e  it  befoi'e  I  Avent  there,  and 
do  not  have  it  so  much  now. 

Was  at  school  before  he  Avent  to  AVork.    Can  read 
(does). 

[Looks  unhealthy.] 

85.  Charles  Bing. — Have  three  or  four  boys  under 
me  at  rough  filing.   Have  tried  all  I  can  to  get  the 


eldest,  age  19,  Avho  has  been  under  me  tAvo  years, 
and  is  very  ignorant  indeed,  to  school,  but  cannot. 

[The  youth  seems  naturally  rather  deficient.] 

86.  Alexander  Shepheard,  age  13. — Grind  large 
metal  pieces  on  the  stone.  ( See  above,  b.  80.)  Have 
done  so  for  a  year  and  a  quarter.  It  is  heavy  Avork, 
and  tired  me  at  first. 

[A  strong  healthy-looking  boy.] 

87.  George  Short,  age  13. — Striker  in  the  smithy. 
There  are  four  other  boys  strikers,  all  younger  tlian 
myself.  It  is  my  only  work  all  day.  Father  was  a 
forger,  and  used  to  learn  me  at  night  at  home  for 
about  a  couple  of  hours  fi'om  8  or  8-|-,  ever  since  I  was 
9  or  10  years  old. 

[The  hammer  head  is  said  to  be  and  feels 
about  1\  lbs.] 

88.  William  Buckley,  age  13. — Here  fom'  years, 
close  on  12  mouths  as  a  striker.  Work  under  the  man 
who  takes  the  metal  from  the  forge.  Strike  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Have  good  health.  (The 
man  with  Avhom  he  works  says  that  this  is  not  true, 
and  that  he  has  knoAvn  him  be  from  work  from  bad 
health  a  fortnight  lately,  and  once  before.    J.  E.  W.) 

[Looks  delicate.   Hammer  head,  8  lbs.] 

89.  William  Villiers,  age  12.  —  Striker.  Began 
striking  occasionally  when  a  little  over  11. 

90.  Charles  Arnold,  age  12. — At  work  five  years. 
Help  cast.  Take  off"  the  "  stops  "  after  the  metal 
has  been  pom-ed  in.  HaA'e  got  burns  and  also  pinches, 
but  never  such  as  to  make  me  leave  work.  Was  at 
school ;  and  learned  to  read  and  write.  Can  read  (but 
has  to  spell  nails.") 

9L  Charles  Pickard,  age  15. — Duster  in  a  casting 
shop,  and  get  sand  ready  for  the  chap,  and  pound 
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the  charcoal.  Dust  for  about  five  minutes  five  times 
a  day.  The  dust  does  not  choke  me.  Can  wash  at 
tlie  tap.  Some  have  breakfast  in  this  shop  ;  go 
home  myself. 

[His  face  is  covered  with  the  black  dust  rising 
from  his  work.] 

92.  George  Bentley,  age  12. — File  and  wait  on  a 
man.  Was  at  school  three  weeks  once,  and  mother 
teached  me  at  home  as  well.  Had  to  stay  and  turn 
the  mangle  for  her.  Do  not  know  all  my  letters. 
V  is  Y. 

[His  manner  and  quickness  show  him  to  be 
naturally  clever.] 

93.  Mary  Ann  Rice,  age  14. — Wait  on  and  help 
the  women  in  the  lacquering  room  and  sometimes 
lacquer.  Three  other  girls  about  my  age  do  the 
same.  Same  hours  and  meals  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  works,  but  with  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

Can  read  (slowly)  and  write  in  a  copybook,  but  do 
no  sums.    Have  learned  hymns. 

94.  Emma  Redman. — Paint  plain  bedstead  work. 
Take  the  work  into  stove  and  bring  it  out.  At 
a  tin  place  where  I  was  they  used  to  slide  the 
things  into  the  stoves  on  racks.  Am  generally  in  the 
stove  about  two  hours  in  the  day  altogether,  and 
sometimes  on  Monday  nearly  all  day,  and  at  times 
take  out  10  or  12  bedsteads,  all  parts  of  them,  heavy 
as  well  as  light.  Some  are  heavy  to  lift.  It  makes 
me  wringing  wet,  and  I  catch  cold  from  it,  but 
I  have  not  bad  health  except  that  and  toothaches. 
Have  scarcely  eaten  "  anything  "  since  I  have  been  a 
painter,  t.e.,  nine  years.  Did  not  eat  much  before, 
but  have  been  worse  since.  Others  are  alfected  very 
much' ;  they  have  pain  in  the  stomach  and  are  very 
sick.    Think  it  is  the  turj^entine  is  so  bad. 

95.  Mr.  Thomas  Robert  Harrison. — I  am  in  the 
counting-house,  but  also  conduct  tlie  evening  school 
in  winter,  and  have  the  management  of  the  library. 
The  school  is  open  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  from  about  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  three 
uio-lits  in  the  week  from  7i  to  9.    At  the  beginning 
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of  the  season  most  of  the  boys  and  youths  and  some 
adults  come,  but  as  their  attendance  is  not  enforced 
some  fall  off  in  a  night  or  two,  others  as  time  goes 
on,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  not  half  remain. 

Some  come  as  men  unable  to  read  or  to  make 
stroke,  and  boys  the  same.  In  all  cases  those  who  have  ^j^.  j  \yjjite 
the  greatest  need  for  teaching,  care  the  least  for  it,  and  ' 
besides,  if  older  than  their  companions,  have  a  sort  of 
false  shame,  especially  the  men.  There  are  generally 
not  more  than  12  men  at  any  one  time,  though  more 
start.  Not  much  can  be  done  with  those  who  come 
knowing  so  little.  I  have  known  some  come  winter 
after  winter,  and  make  but  very  little  progress.  Of 
those,  however,  who  know  a  little  to  begin  with, 
the  jwogress  is  very  rapid.  This  is  most  noticeable 
in  writing  and  arithmetic  and  the  more  mechanical 
parts,  in  which  also  comparison  can  be  better  made 
with  previous  years  by  looking  back  at  old  books,  &c. 
In  arithmetic  not  many  even  pass  reduction  of 
weights,  he,  though  some  get  to  proportion  and 
practice. 

A  library  of  about  350  volumes  was  given  by  the 
firm,  but  in  the  nine  years  that  I  have  been  here,  it 
has  more  than  doubled,  as  well  as  paid  the  current 
expenses  of  binding,  &c.  out  of  the  subscription  Avhich 
is  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  volume.  The  books  are 
well  selected.  Those  most  read  are,  amongst  juvenile 
books,  "  Peter  Parley,"  travels,  and  fairy  tales  ;  in 
biography,  the  lives  of  Stephenson  and  Benjam.in 
Franklin  ;  in  poetry,  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  princi- 
pally by  men.  In  fiction,  Dickens',  Marryatt's,  and 
Scott's  works,  and  Chambers'  Miscellanies.  Of  the 
females  the  lacquerers  and  warehouse  girls  read  more 
than  the  painters,  who  are  not  usually  of  so  high  a 
class.    Natural  History  is  little  read  by  any. 

The  sick  fund  was  in  existence  when  I  came  here, 
and  has  always  been  found  to  work  very  well.  Every 
year  the  surplus  funds  are  distributed  amongst  the 
members,  and  there  is  always  a  dividend  of  10s.  6c?., 
i.e.,  more  than  half  of  what  has  been  paid  in.  This  is 
after  a  contingent  fund  has  been  provided  out  of  it 
for  special  cases.  Accidents  are  rare.  There  was  not 
one  last  year. 


CLIFFORD'S  ROLLING  MILLS,  FAZELEY  STREET. 

96.  The  buildings  want  light,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  secures  ample  space.  Blocks  of  metal  Rolling  Mills, 
are  passed  through  rollers,  men  putting  in  and  boys  taking  out.  If  the  metal  is  hot  the  latter  seize 
it  with  tongs  and  heave  it  back,  over  the  top  of  the  roller,  to  the  man.  The  work  requires  strength 
and  care,  the  weight  being  often  1  cwt.,  and  the  metal  red  hot.  I  was  told  that  boys  had  nothing  to 
do  with  "  pickling,"  but  sometimes  at  least  they  have,  and  a  man  pointed  out  how  the  trowsers  were 
destroyed.  On  going  up  to  a  pickle  vat  I  was  cautioned  by  a  boy,  "  Take  care,  don't  go  near  it ;  it'll 
"  burn  all  your  clothes."  The  man  who  took  me  round  the  works  was  "  very  pleased  that  that  good 
"  man,  one  of  the  Lords,  is  about  this  work.  It  is  very  good.  But  the  ladies,  that  are  to  be  the  mothers, 
"  want  looking  to  as  much  as  the  boys." 


97.  Lewis  Cole,  age  14. — Here  7  years.  "  Pound  " 
i.e.  weigh  metal,  and  put  it  in  different  racks  accord- 
ing to  its  weight  by  the  scale, — help  the  man  "  heal  " 
(anneal)  by  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  car,  by  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  mufile,  to  balance  it, — sweep  up 
the  mill, — and  riddle  dirt.  When  I  first  came  I 
minded  the  cart  when  it  was  out  that  nobody  took 
any  metal,  and  if  any  one  came,  used  to  begin  hooting. 
Also  have  taken  out  from  the  rollers  for  two  years. 
The  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m.  till  5^  p.m.  Live 
close  by  and  go  home  to  my  m^als.  Wash  my  hands 
in  the  mill.  Sometimes  work  overtime.  Till  7^  p.m. 
counts  a  quarter  of  a  day  ;  till  9,  half  a  day  ;  till  11, 
three  quarter  of  a  day  ;  till  1  a.m.,  a  whole  day  ;  and 
till  5J  a.m.,  a  day  and  a  quarter.  Stay  all  night  once 
every  week  with  him  with  the  billy-cock  there,  clean- 
ing metal,  i.e.  pickling.  When  I  stay  all  night  I  get 
three  hours  sleep,  lying  on  the  strips  of  metal  on  the 
rack  there.  The  watchman  wakes  me  when  it  is  time. 
But  I  get  on  very  middling  with  my  work  the  next 
day  after  working  at  night. 

Can  tell  a  good  many  of  my  letters,  and  my  two's 
or  one's,  or  three's,  or  four's,  but  do  not  know  what 
7  and  17  make.  Can't  tell  you,  I'm  sure.  Go  to 
school  every  Sunday,  and  to  chapel  about  every  other 
Sunday,  but  there  ain't  no  orgin.    Do  not  know  the 

3.  K  ; 


names  of  the  books  they  read  out  of.  Perhaps  that 
chap  there  can  tell  you  :  he  goes  to  the  same  school. 
I  look  at  them  but  cannot  hear  Avhat  they  say.  It  is 
the  Bible  and  Testament.  They  read  about  the 
naughty  men  what  tosses. 

[Very  shrewd  and  self-possessed,  indeed  a  man 
in  manner.] 

98.  William  Brown,  age  18. — Lewis  Cole  worked 
nights  for  me  as  much  as  two  years  ago  at  pickling 
copper  sheets.  'Taint  altogether  pickling.  His  regular 
job  now  is  at  the  fires  annealing. 

Can  write  better  than  I  can  read.  Might  read 
perhaps,  but  could  not  make  it  out. 

99.  David  Williams,  age  11.  —  Take  out  cold 
metal  from  the  rollers  and  help  at  hot  rolling.  Have 
stopped  till  9  every  night  for  several  weeks  together, — 
work  over  almost  every  night.  Have  worked  all 
night  through,  after  working  in  the  days  too  :  did 
last  Friday  night.  One  or  two  boys  stay  nights 
besides  me.  Have  stayed  altogether  about  six  nights 
through.  The  night  men  come  on  at  5\.  I  iiever 
roll,  i.e.  put  metal  into  the  rollers,  only  take  out. 
Get  4s.  a  week  set  wages,  and  am  paid  at  the  same 
rate  for  overtime.  Have  got  10c?.  for  a  night,  as  it 
counts  a  day  and  a  quarter.   Don't  ask  to  stay.  Him 
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there  with  the  shears  tells  me.  Could  go  if  I  liked 
some  nights,  but  he  would  have  to  get  another  lad 
instead.  The  smell  (of  the  oil)  does  not  hurt  my 
appetite  at  all.  Have  my  breakfast  here,  but  go 
home  to  dinner.  Wash  at  night.  Have  not  got 
burned  with  the  metal.  Plira  there  fell  down  against 
a  strip  and  burned  his  arm. 

Am  thinking  of  going  to  a  night  school.  Have  not 
heard  of  Glasgow. 

100.  George  Bresmorc,  age   16. — Take  out  hot 


metal,  brass  and  copper,  from  the  rollers.  Was  doing 
it  by  myself  just  now,  but  another  about  my  size 
usually  helps  me.  A  piece  weighs  about  1  cwt. 
Work  from  6  to  5^  ;  breakfast  from  9  to  91  ;  dinner 
from  1  to  2.  The  engine  always  stops  the  full  times. 
Have  not  got  burned  with  the  hot  metal.  Been  at  it 
two  months  :  was  at  guns  before. 

Never  had  any  schooliig, — only  on  a  Sunday. 
Know  the  letters  but  cannot  read  words  at  all.  Dare 
say  I  could  spell  some  on  'em  if  they  were  short. 


MR.  S.  WALKER'S,  METAL  ROLLER,  FAZELEY  STREET. 
101.  These  works  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last,  but  newer  looking,  and  lighter. 


102.  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  jun. — The  work  here  is 
rolling  brass  and  copper  sheets,  making  brazed  tubes, 
and  drawing  tubes  and  wire.  No  lads  work  in  the 
wire  mill,  or  at  the  hot  rolling,  as  it  is  so  hot  and 
heavy,  and  would  be  too  much  for  them.  Even  men, 
when  they  are  fresh  to  it,  can't  stand  it,  and  knock  up. 
We  are  very  free  from  accidents  ;  I  do  not  remember 
any  from  machinery  for  many  years,  except  from 
carelessness  in  getting  fingers  into  a  roller,  &c.  One 
boy  put  his  foot  into  some  machinery.  The  hours  are 
never  exceeded.  There  would  be  no  great  ditRculty 
in  having  two  sets  of  boys.  Stoppages  in  the 
machinery  often  happen.  Many  are  very  ignorant, 
and  drink,  and  think  no  more  of  what  is  to  come  to 
them  when  they  die  than  anything. 

103.  Frederick  Bennett,  age  11. — Hold  tubes  in  a 
muffle  to  be  soldered.  It  is  very  hot  work.  My  shirt 
sticks  to  my  back  now.  Have  my  meals  in  the  shop 
here.  Don't  wash  here  ever,  but  do  at  home.  Have 
done  money  sums,  long  division  and  multiplication. 

104.  Thomas  Glover,  age  10. — Same  wwk.  My 
arm  is  tied  up,  because  I  burned  it  by  falling  against 
the  hot  bars  of  the  muffle.    Am  well. 

[Is  hoarse.  His  fall  was  occasioned  by  the 
awkwardness  of  his  standing-place.  Direc- 
tions were  given,  while  I  was  by,  to  have  it 
altered.] 

Henry  Aston,  age  1 1 . — Think  I  am  1 1 .  Mind 


105. 


MR.  EDMUND  PAGE'S,  CROWN 

110.  Mr.  Edmund  Page.  —  The  position  of  iron 
works,  in  regard  to  any  legislative  regulation  of  the 
labour  of  the  young  employed  in  them,  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  ordinary  manufactures,  and  that  of 
my  own  works  is  peculiarly  so.  Unless  the  work 
were  canied  on  by  night,  the  necessary  amount  of 
material  could  not  be  turned  out  except  by  doubling 
the  size  of  the  works,  furnaces,  &c.,  the  cost  of  which 
would  be  so  heavy  as  to  render  a  profitable  return  im- 
possible. But,  supposing  the  size  of  the  works  to  be 
equal  to  the  production  of  the  required  amount  of 
material  by  day  labour,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  which 
must  be  expended,  to  keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
during  the  night,  would  alone  be  so  great,  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  profit. 

It  is  true  that  some  masters  who  make  the  best 
kind  of  iron,  or  that  used  for  guns,  do  not  carry  on 
their  work  at  night,  because  it  requires  care  which 
can  be  secured  only  by  their  own  or  competent  and 
constant  supervision.  They  incur  the  loss  from  the 
waste  of  fuel,  &c.,  during  the  night,  but  the  great 
price  at  which  the  superior  quality  of  their  metal 
enables  them  to  sell  it,  covers  this  loss  of  fuel,  &c., 
though  I  do  not  know  that,  on  the  whole,  the  return 
which  they  receive  for  their  capital  is  greater  than  that 
received  by  those  who  make  common  iron.  Ordinary 
iron  will  not  command  more  than  a  moderate  price,  so 
that  a  profit  can  be  made  only  by  turning  out  large 
quantities,  and  the  gain  by  improving  the  quality  of 
which  there  is  no  necessity,  would  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  by  diminishing  the  quantity. 

But,  Avhenever  the  work  goes  on,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  which  can  be,  and  therefore  must  be,  done  by 
boys  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  cost.  If  their 
labour  were  diminished  by  prohibiting  any  under  18 
from  working  at  night,  and  any  under  13  from  working- 
more  than  half-time,  there  is  no  source  from  which 


machinery  pliers  for  drawing  tubes.  Work  from 
6  till  c)\.  Breakfast  here,  dine  at  home.  Work  with 
uncle  ;  he  reckons  for  me  ;  get  4s,  a  week,  and  some- 
times \d.  or  l\d.  of  it  for  myself. 

Do  not  go  to  Sunday  or  night-school  now  ;  perhaps 
I  shall.  Father  says  he  shall  buy  me  some  clothes, 
and  I  shall  go  to  night-school  and  all. 

106.  Frederick  Sheen,  age  10. — Work  in  the  coal 
yard.  Have  been  at  the  day  school,  and  can  read,  write, 
and  do  arithmetic  and  addition.  Arithmetic  is  very 
much  like  addition,  but  all  sums  are  not  arithmetic. 

107.  William  Hately,  age  13. — Have  been  at  work 
two  or  three  years,  but  always  gone  to  night-school  four 
nights  a  week,  paying  6c?.  Father  is  a  caster.  Can  read 
and  write.  (Mr.  Walker  said  "  as  well  as  any  one.") 
Can  sum.    (Explains  multij^lication  rightly.) 

108.  Frederick  Plumble,  age  14. — Don't  know  the 
letters.  At  Sunday  school  this  year,  not  before.  Was 
at  the  day  school  three  years  till  I  was  9  years  old,  but 
they  did  not  learn  me  anything. 

109.  Robert  Ediuard  Mottnam,  age  10.  —  Wipe 
strips  of  metal  in  sawdust.  Was  never  at  school,  not 
on  Sunday  even.  Don't  know  any  of  the  letters. 
Could  not  tell  it  (A)  if  I  were  to  see  it.  Was  never 
inside  a  church  or  chapel.  Never  say  or  was  taught 
any  prayers.  Grandmother  says  some.  She  told  me 
about  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  know  nothing  of  Him.  It  is 
a  good  while  since  she  told  me.  He  was  nailed  on  a 
cross  for  us. 

IRON  WORKS,  SMETHWICK. 

the  deficiency  could  be  supplied.  Females,  of  course, 
cannot  be  employed  in  iron  works,  as  they  can  in  a 
considerable  part  of  other  manufactures,  though  in 
some  cases  they  are  employed  in  the  yards  of  iron 
works  in  working  at  the  coal,  &c.  The  supply  of  male 
labour  is  already  too  small  in  this  district.  The  great 
number  of  works,  and  the  profitable  employment  to  be 
obtained,  have  not  attracted  more  than  a  propor- 
tionate labouring  population,  as  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  be  the  case.  The  supply  of  hands  is  not 
actually  insufficient  to  do  the  work  which  is  needed, 
but  there  is  no  further  available  supply,  and  the  men, 
knowing  their  value  from  their  scarcity,  are  thus  able 
to  act  very  independently,  and  would  refuse  to  work, 
if  their  master  insisted  on  anything  which  they  did 
not  approve  of.  They  often  do  refuse  to  work  as  it 
is  ;  e.  g.,  if  a  boy  is  absent,  his  work  would  not  be 
made  up  by  the  other  workpeople,  and  the  whole  set, 
who  are  dependent  on  the  absentee,  stop  work.  The 
puddlers'  strike  has  now  lasted  20  weeks,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  concede  to  their  demand, 
which  gives  them  considerably  more  than  was  ever 
paid,  when  iron  was  at  its  present  price.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  men  would  not  put  up  with  any  inter- 
ference with  the  established  plan  of  boy's  work,  and 
we  could  not  force  them. 

It  is  in  this  district  (Smethwick),  in  which  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  chiefly 
prevails.  In  other  districts  the  difficulty  would  be 
less.  In  this  district  the  wages  even  of  a  common 
labourer  were  2s.  9d.,  and  are  now  3s.,  while  in  that 
next  adjoining  they  are  only  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  ;  and  the 
wages  of  an  underworker  in  iron  works  are  here  3s., 
while  there  they  are  only  2s.  9c?.  My  labourers  have 
2s.  10c?.  a  day,  hut  they  will  average  21s.  a  week  by 
overtime. 

It  may  be  right  for  Government  or  Parliament  to 
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limit  the  amount  of  time  for  which  the  young  may- 
work,  but  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  so  far  with 
the  management  of  any  business  (a  matter  which  they 
cannot  possibly  understand  so  well  as  the  masters),  as 
to  say  in  what  part  of  the  24  hours  that  work  shall  be 
done.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  night-work,  which  in  iron  works  is  at  least  as 
healthy  as  work  by  day,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  amount  of  time  which  is  really  dark  is  small. 

Although,  too,  the  boys  are  employed,  say  from  6 
to  6,  it  is  not  a  regular  set  work.  They  have  in- 
tervals every  hour  or  so,  while  the  iron  is  in  the 
furnace  heating,  during  which  time  they  are  running 
about,  playing  matches  at  football,  or  something  of 
this  kind,  for  a  change. 

There  is  another  fact,  too,  which  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  viz.,  the  loss  of  boys'  earnings,  &c.,  by 
families  who  need  them. 

When  poor  people  come  to  the  Board  of  Gruardians 
for  relief,  and  there  are  boys,  say  of  11  and  upwards, 
in  the  family,  the  first  question  is,  "  What  is  so  and  so 
"  doing,  and  what  wages  ? "  If  a  boy  is  not  em- 
ployed, the  chairman  and  guardians,  one  and  all  (of 
which  I  am  one),  say,  "  Then  he,  or  thej',  ought  to 
"  be  at  work."  Poor  people  have  said  to  me,  that 
one  cause  of  their  distress  is,  "  Why  you  see.  Sir, 
"  I  have  no  children  to  get  anything,  and  I  had  two 
"  boys  under  16  working  for  me,  who  supported  well 
"  their  mother,  and  two  or  three  children."  These 
facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

I  should  be  glad  however  myself  if  it  were  not 
necessary  to  employ  boys  at  all,  as  they  are  very  un- 
manageable, and  the  chief  source  of  trouble.  Like 
the  greater  part  of  the  hands  they  are  not  under  my 
direct  control,  but  employed  by  a  few  of  the  men  who 
conti'act  to  supply  me  with  given  weights  of  finished 
material  at  a  fixed  rate. 

As  far  as  the  carrying  on  the  work  itself  is  con- 


cerned it  would,  I  think,  be  possible  to  do  without  Birmingham 
boys  under  13  or  14  at  all,  and  without  boys  under  16  District, 
at  night  ;  but  this  could  be  done  only  by  arranging        ~  " 
for  the  elder  boys,  i.e.,  those  over  16,  to  work  by  night    Irou  Works, 
regularly  instead  of  only  in  alternate  weeks,  as  at  pre-       J  E  White 

sent  ;  and  if  night  work  is  objectionable  at  all  this  

would  be  still  harder  on  them  than  the  present  system.  b. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  it  likely  that  any  such  modi- 
fications of  the  boys'  labour  as  I  have  referred  to  as 
not  incompatible  with  carrying  on  the  works  would  be 
accepted  by  employers  generally;  in  fact  I  do  not  con- 
template the  possibility  of  any  regulation  of  the  boys' 
labour  in  iron  Avorks  taking  place  at  all. 

111.  George  Hughes,  age  17. — (Now  in-patient  at 
the  Birmingham  General  Hospital.) — Worked  at  Page's 
Crown  Iron  Works,  Smethwick,  at  straightening  iron. 
Went  to  catch  the  iron  out  of  the  roller,  the  lad  of 
about  18  who  should  have  done  it  being  away.  I  caught 
my  foot  against  something  and  the  roller  kept  pushing 
out  the  iron,  which  was  hot,  and  22  feet  long,  on  me ' 
all  the  time  ;  it  ran  into  my  thigh  and  cut  and  burned 
me  dreadfully. 

112.  William  Bayley,  age  15. — Heave  up  bars  at 
the  back  of  the  rollers  with  a  lever,  and  pass  them 
back  over  the  roller  to  the  men.  Work  from  6  to  6, 
days  one  week  and  nights  the  next.  We  get  our  meals 
how  we  can  ;  sometimes  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
breakfast  and  half  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  sometimes  no 
time  at  all.  Get  knocked  about  here  sometimes.  Was 
at  the  District  Iron  Works  before,  and  pulled  the  doors 
from  the  furnace  when  the  men  took  the  metal  out. 
It  was  hotter  than  my  work  here,  but  I  stood  on  one 
side,  and  not  just  in  front  of  the  furnace.  Had  the 
same  hours  and  meals  as  here. 

[The  bigger  boys  heave  over  about  ten  tons 
of  larger  bars  in  their  10  or  12  hours,  the 
younger  about  five  tons  of  smaller.] 
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113.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  boys  were  at  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  could  form  only  Guns,  Swords, 
an  imperfect  idea  of  their  occupations  when  there.    Three  or  four  of  about  12  or  13  were  said  to  take  &c- 

out  red  hot  blades  from  a  furnace  with  tongs  and  hand  them  to  the  men  at  the  tilt  hammer.  Two  boys, 
one  of  them  12,  glaze  the  blades  on  wheels  with  emery.  The  dust  thrown  off  in  this  process  lies  thickly 
on  a  window  sill  a  few  feet  behind  one  of  them,  and  is  spattered  over  the  window ;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  plentifully  inhaled  by  them.  The  face  of  the  bigger  boy  whom  I  found  at  work  was  covered  with  it. 
Hearing  him  cough  in  a  way  showing  the  presence  of  much  phlegm,  I  asked  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
how  long  he  had  had  his  cough,  but  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  it.  He  was,  hov/ever,  generally 
uncommunicative,  and  by  his  own  account  found  no  inconvenience  beyond  a  headache  one  night  from 
working  chiefly  in  a  standing  position,  at  14  years  of  age,  through  the  whole  24  hours  three  days  in 
the  week,  and  full  days  only  the  remaining  three,  with  no  sleep  or  rest  but  at  meal  times,  for  about  sis 
months.   Could  it  be  six  ?  It  may  be  the  period  put  by  b.  623  at  three  months.   The  engine  is  the  same. 

114.  Some  bands  connected  with  the  grinding  stones,  partially  but  not  effectually  sunk  in  the  floor  at 
intervals,  so  that  a  person  going  through  the  shop  has  to  step  across  several  which  cross  in  the  middle 
passage  and  rise  slightly  towards  the  stones,  struck  me  as  dangerous,  and  I  afterwards  ascertained  had 
been  proved  by  accidents  to  be  so.  No  boys  work  in  this  shop,  but  the  glazer-boys  w'ork  for  men  who 
do  so,  and  have  occasion  to  go  there.  One  of  the  men  had  himself,  as  he  told  me,  fallen  into  a  channel 
in  which  the  bands  lie,  and  saved  himself  by  catching  hold  of  a  large  wooden  "  jbosh  "  of  water  or  he 
would  have  got  drawn  between  them,  and  been  "  taken  up  one  road  or  the  other."  He  also  stated  that 
others  had  been  caught  too,  but  that  there  was  no  danger  if  they  would  only  "  lift  their  toes  as 
"  they'd  ought." 

115.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  boys  were  all  employed  by  the  men  and,  it  was  feared,  much  put 
upon  by  them,  as  well  as  much  corrupted  by  their  language.  I  understood  the  employer  to  intimate 
that  some  means  were  desirable  for  the  protection  of  boys  in  factories,  and  that  he  had  often  considered 
what  means  could  be  adopted,  but  he  was  too  much  engaged  to  allow  of  my  taking  any  statement  from  him. 

116.  JohnGraves,  age  15. —  Glaze  blades  on  a  wheel,  and  an  hour  from  1  to  2  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Have  done  so  four  years,  and  a  boy  of  12  does  it  beside  and  I  got  some  sleep  in  these  times  after  I  had  done 
me.  The  engine  runs  regularly  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  eating.  Kept  well  all  the  time,  and  only  had  a 
Mondays,  from  7  till  7  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  head-ache  one  night,  that  was  all.  Generally  work 
from  7  till  8  on  Wednesdays,  and  from  7  till  9  on  standing,  but  sometimes  sit  down.  I  work  for  one 
Thursdays,  and  till  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  Some  of  the  grinders  and  he  pays  me  what  I  get.  When 
nights  it  runs  much  longer,  i.e.  till  10  p.m.  or  6  a.m.  I  worked  the  nights  for  six  months  I  was  14,  and  my 
I  have  worked  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  till  usual  wages  12s.  a  week,  but  I  have  got  then  as  much 
6  o'clock  the  next  morning  three  days  a  week,  and  as  1/.  Another  boy  of  16  worked  at  glazing  the 
for  full  days  the  other  days  regularly  for  about  six  same  hours  as  I  did.  All  on  the  works  stayed  in  the 
months,  never  stopping  work  except  when  the  engine  same  -way,  one  a  boy  just  younger  than  I.  The 
stopped  for  the  meal  times,  viz.,  half  an  hour  for  wheel  turns  from  me,  but  the  dust  flies  on  to  me.  It  is 
breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  tea,  that  on  iny  face  now  and  on  the  window  behind  me,  and 
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Birmingliam    sometimes  a  bit  gets  into  my  eyes  and  tlie  master  (man) 
District       gets  it  out  with  a  knife,  and  my  eye  aclies  afterwards. 

  Wash  night  and  morning,  bnt  not  before  dinner, 

^^™^&c^*'^^^'      Wlien  I  go  down  to  the  grinding  shop  I  step  over 

 '_        the  bands  across  the  floor.    The  other  boy  goes  down 

Mr.  J.E.White,  too.    Once  I  got  cauglat  in  one,  but  I  held  on  to  a 

.  wooden  "  bosh  "  (box  of  water)  near,  or  I  shoukl  have 

b.  been  drawn  up,  and  then  some  one  loosed  the  band. 

Before  I  was  here  I  did  Avork  of  the  same  kind, 
viz.,  "  lapping "  fire-irons,  for  one  year,  and  gun 
polishing  for  two  years.  Always  enjoy  very  good 
health.    (Has  a  cough.    See  remarks  above.) 

Cannot  tell  what  3  times  7  is.  Can  spell  (hardly). 
(Ashed of  "Iwdin.")  The  Indies  is  what  cuts  the  sugar. 
Have  read  of  Moses  in  the  Testument,  but  do  not 
know  where  he  brought  the  people  of  Israel  from, 
Egypt  is  a  city,  Christ  Avas  born  at  Jerusalem. 
Don't  know  hoAV  He  died  or  was  killed,  or  what  Jesus 
did.    Think  He  teas  nailed  to  a  cross. 


117.  Henry  Dodd,  age  20, — Have  oeen  a  grinder 
two  years  and  polished  fire-irons,  <6c.,  for  three  or 
four  years  before  ;  always  been  In  a  mill. 

Can  tell  all  my  letters,  but  not  spell  any. 

118.  (fames  Corbett,  age  16. — Bore  barrels.  Work 
from  7  till  6^,  sometimes  till  9,  but  not  later,  as  I  live 
a  long  way  off",  at  Smethwick.  Some  of  the  others 
stay  till  1  a.m.  sometimes.    Have  been  here  a  year. 

119.  Samuel  Thompson,  age  16. — File  and  go 
errands. 

Was  at  a  glass-house  before.  Worked  over  very 
often  there,  sometimes  three  turns  in  a  Aveek.  Catched 
a  cold  and  Avas  bad  a  Aveek  Avith  it. 

Never  at  a  day  school  since  I  was  7.  J3on't  know 
all  the  letters.    Go  to  Sunday  school ;  a  lad  asked  me. 

120.  Sarah  Ann  Steery,  age  13. — Work  in  the 
Avnrehouse  from  8  till  7. 

Was  at  the  day  school  for  three  years  till  I  Avas  13, 
and  go  on  Sunday.    Can't  tell  all  the  letters,  can  some. 


MESSRS.  E.  &  W.  ASTON'S,  GUN  AND  GUN  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS,  &r., 

EDMUND  STREET. 

121.  These  are  said  to  be  about  the  largest  works  for  miscellaneous  gun  implements.  One  room, 
where  two  young  boys  worked,  was  so  dark  that  there  Avere  gas-burners  alight  in  a  bright  summer 
afternoon.  Several  young  boys  are  engaged  in  dark  sunk  shops,  in  constantly  blowing  fires  for  men 
stamping,  and  for  this  purpose  stand  close  by  the  fire,  or,  as  I  noticed  one,  close  betAveen  two.  This 
work  Avas  remarked  on  to  me  in  the  Avorks  as  unfit  for  j'oung  boys,  as  indeed  it  appeared  to  be  ;  and 
as  "  the  most  unhealthy  job  in  the  place." 

122.  Forming  corks  for  muzzle  stoppers  is  part  of  the  work,  and  seems  to  be  injurious  to  health  from 
the  dust. 


123.  Mr.  R.  Aston. — We  make  guns,  not,  hoAvever, 
the  barrels,  military  and  sporting,  and  gun  furniture 
and  implements  of  all  kinds,  swords,  bayonets,  lances, 
&c.  The  sword  trade  has  become  very  limited  in 
England.  Solingen  in  Prussia  is  noAV  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal seats.  In  Germany  there  is  so  much  Avater  power, 
and  labour  is  cheap.  Witli  the  exception  of  the  Go- 
vernment factories  Birmingham  is  the  only  seat  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  gun,  sword,  and  military  AA'eapon 
manufacture.  A  large  fixctory  is  being  established 
here  for  making  military  guns  by  the  same  machinery  as 
that  used  by  Government  at  Enfield.  If  this  succeeds 
it  Avill  probably  bring  all  military  gunmaking  into  a 
fcAV  large  factories,  but  the  facility  Avith  Avhich  the 
Government  can  noAV  make  for  their  OAvn  ordinary  use 
Avill  throAV  a  difficulty  in  the  Avay  of  maintaining  such 
costly  machinery  elsewhere.  There  are  but  few  gun 
barrel  rolling  factories  in  the  town,  perhaps  about 
eight. 

The  number  of  large  gun  manufactories  here  of  any 
kind  is  small,  but  some  gun  makers  who  do  but  little 
on  their  own  pi-emises  have  very  large  businesses  from 
the  amount  of  Avork  Avhich  they  have  done  out,  as  we 
do  also,  in  shops  where  men  AVork,  either  Avith  a  fcAV 
men  and  boys  or  quite  alone. 

There  are  a  great  many  distinct  branches  of  the 
trade,  e.g.,  some  persons  confine  themselves  to  making 
tlie  nipple  only.  Gun-locks  are  made  in  Birmingham, 
but  a  great  quantity  of  them  are  made  in  Darlaston 
and  Wednesbury,  and  some  in  Wolverhampton  by  men 
working  in  their  own  shops,  which  they  prefer.  A 
factory  Avhich  Ave  built  for  lock-making  in  Darlaston 
is  consequently  not  used  by  them. 

We  employ  very  few  children,  and  scarcely  any 
females.  Most  of  the  boys  are  paid  by  men  for  Avhom 
tliey  Avork.  They  assist  smiths,  file,  turn,  and  attend 
machines.  The  hours  are  from  7  to  7,  Avith  two  hours 
for  meals.  Longer  hours  are  needed  sometimes,  but 
chiefly  by  the  men,  though  there  may  be  parts  of  the 
work  in  AAdiich  boys  are  wanted  later  also.  A  fcAV 
hours  extra  Avill  sometimes  enable  us  to  complete  an 
order  in  time  for  a  ship  or  some  such  pui'pose,  but  the 
occasions  Avhen  this  is  necessary  are  exceptional.  A 
limitation  to  a  day  of  12  hours  only  Avould  not  cause 
substantial  inconA'enience.  I  should  prefer  from  6  to  6 
for  the  Avork  itself,  and  it  would  leave  the  workpeople 
more  time  to  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Me- 
chanics are  generally  better  off  when  forced  to  be 
regular.  In  gun  work  they  are  vei'y  irregular,  as  they 


Avork  so  much  for  themseh^es  at  home,  and  even  Avb.en 
they  AA'ork  in  factories  the  men  work  chiefly  by  the 
piece,  and  come  Avhen  they  please.  We  have  scarcely 
any  control  over  them  in  this  respect.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  mechanics  if  they  Avere  more  under 
control  as  to  hours. 

There  are  occasional  accidents  from  machinery,  but 
not  of  importance.  The  only  fatal  accident  that  avc 
ever  had  was  in  the  grinding  mill,  from  a  stone  flying 
and  hitting  a  man  Avho  Avas  walking  across.  A  stone 
seldom  flies,  not  one  in  three  years  on  the  average. 
We  are  very  cai-eful  in  having  them  examined  Avheu 
first  put  up,  and  never  alloAV  a  man  to  go  on  Avorking  at 
one  that  is  thought  dangerou.s,  even  if  he  were  inclined 
to  do  so  himself.  Grinding  is  men's  work  ;  a  youth 
may  get  to  it  at  16,  but  generally  rather  later.  It  is 
not  considered  healthy  work  ;  but  if  they  are  steady 
and  use  precautions  they  may  keep  well  enough. 
Levelling  the  stone  is  the  Avorst  part.  Each  levels  his 
OAvn  stone,  and  on  the  average  once  a  day  for  about 
20  minutes,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
Avork  and  the  quality  of  the  stone.  If  the  Avork  is 
of  a  rough  kind  the  condition  of  the  stone  is  not  so 
particular.  The  regular  grinding  is  done  Avet,  Avhich 
keeps  down  the  dust.  Many  use  a  Avet  sponge  over 
their  mouths,  but  often  do  not  begin  it  till  too  late,  i.e., 
till  their  lungs  have  begun  to  fail. 

I  think  that  a  good  many  can  write,  and  all  do  some 
reading  at  odd  times,  Avhich  helps  to  keep  them  from 
mischief.  The  cheap  ncAvspapers  have  done  a  good 
deal  to  encourage  reading. 

124.  Harry  Feeny,  age  13. — Blow  belloAvs  at  a 
forge.  Stop  eight  or  nine  times  a  day  Avhen  the 
men  do.  It's  very  hot,  but  I  don't  sweai  much  ;  am 
"  hoast "  (hoarse),  and  have  been  for  a  week  ;  am 
more  so  in  winter.  Can't  speak  Avith  it  at  times. 
Wash  every  night  at  home;  could  at  the  tap  here. 
Breakfast  and  tea  here,  dinner  at  home. 

The  iron  Avhen  being  struck  flies  and  burns  my 
clothes,  arms,  and  face,  but  not  to  hurt.  This  finger 
Avas  cut  in  striking,  Avhich  I  do  sometimes. 

Don't  knoAV  "  A."  Was  at  day-school  Avhen  little  a 
long  Avhile  ago,  and  go  once  on  Sunday,  and  don't  miss 
often  ;  but  can't  learn  nothing,  try  as  well  as  I  can. 
Go  to  the  Catholic  chapel  every  Sunday  a'most,  but 
can't  understand  what  is  said.  They  read  out  of  a  big 
book.  Thinks  it's  the  Bible.  Don't  know  anyone  that 
the  Bible  is  about.  Have  only  heard  the  lads  talking 
about  the  Queen,  and  heard  mother  say  that  she's  a 
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Protestant,  I  think.  Don't  know  wliethei*  she  is  good 
or  kind  to  the  people,  hut  think  she  does  take  care 
of  us. 

125.  TVilliam  Morris,  age  11. — Blow  and  strike. 
Have  done  so  for  thi'ee  years  here.  Did  the  same  for 
18  months  before  at  another  place  Avliere  they  made 
railway  pins,  and  such  things  (works  in  Edgbaston 
Street).  My  regular  hours  then  were  from  6  a.m.  till 
7  p.m.,  sometimes  worked  till  8  and  9;  9  was  the  latest. 

The  work  here  is  very  hot  and  wets  my  shirt.  Get 
4s.  6d.  a  week;  pay  it  to  my  mother.  Have  two 
hours  for  my  meals.  Have  not  been  away  from  work 
poorly.  Can  spell  some  words  (can).  Go  to  school 
on  Sundays. 

[Wretchedly  pale  and  weak  looking.] 

126.  Benjamin  Mason. — Last  hoj  works  for  me. 
He  is  often  poorly,  and  is  very  bad  in  the  chest,  and 
very  often  complains  of  his  chest  and  head  when  at 
work.  A  fortnight  ago  he  was  crying  all  day.  He 
has  had  nothing  given  him  to  eat  but  diy  bread,  no 
tea  nor  coffee,  not  a  bit  of  butter,  nor  nothing.  He 
was  so  weak  from  it  that  he  was  no  good  to  me,  and 
I  told  him  he  must  either  leave  his  father  or  not 
work  for  me  any  longer  ;  and  he  now  lives  with  his 
brother. 

127.  Samuel  Palmer,  age  11. — Blow  bellows  all  day 
from  7  to  7,  except  two  hours  for  meals.  The  man 
pays  me  3s.  6c?.  a  week. 

Don't  know  all  the  letters.  Was  two  years  at  the 
day  school,  and  left  when  7.  Left  off  going  to 
Sunday  school  six  months  ago,  because  I  had  not  got 
no  clothes.  Father  has  been  out  of  work  two  or  three 
months  ;  lost  his  work  foi'  drinking. 

128.  Frederick  Govgh,  age  13. — File  ;  also  turn 
corks  for  muzzle  stoppers,  on  a  lathe  turned  by  the 
engine.  Get  os.  a  week  for  day  work.  Am  pretty 
Avell  for  the  corks  :  have  worked  it  tv/o  years.  Was 
badly  at  first, — the  dust  got  down  my  throat  and  w;is 
always  heaving  me,  but  I  shut  my  mouth  now.  It 
don't  hurt  you,  only  like  as  if  there  was  something 
in  your  throat  and  you  couldn't  heave  it  up.  It 
made  me  spit  a  good  deal,  and  sick, — quite  sick, 
but  does  not  noAv.  Don't  get  out  of  breath.  SAvill 
my  mouth  out  with  water  before  I  eat  or  drink. 
Sometimes  have  a  ha'p'o'th  of  milk,  new  milk  as  we 
call  it.  It  don't  hurt  you  then.  The  master  (man) 
told  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut,  swill  it  out,  and  take 
the  milk.  Sometimes  do  corks  all  day,  from  7  to  7, 
and  for  a  week  together  ;  can  do  10  gross  a  day. 
My  voice  is  always  rough  like  it  is  now.  Have  cut 
my  hand  against  the  cutting  wheel. 

Know  a  few  letters.  Go  to  school  on  Sundays  some- 


times, but  not  very  often.  Have  got  such  ragged 
clothes  I  don't  like  to  go,  and  don't  go  out  very  often. 
Father  was  an  iron  caster,  but  he  lost  an  eye  at  it ;  a 
piece  of  iron  fled  into  it,  and  nov/  he  labours  about  at 
a  foundry,  &c. 

[Pale  and  hoarse.] 

129.  Ephraim  Randall,  age  10. — Cut  cork  ends  ; 
here  a  year.  Have  cut  three  fingers  and  my  arm  at 
it.  (Shows  marks.)  Feel  sick  sometimes.  Have  dinner 
in  the  shop  here,  and  the  other  boys  does  too.  Get 
meat  on  Sunday,  and  other  days  bread  and  cheese. 

130.  CD...  age  14. — Work  a  press  for  plates, 
triggers,  and  small  things  ;  the  only  other  girl  in  this 
shop  does  the  same.  My  hands  are  black  with  the 
oil  from  the  -tools,  which  are  all  oiled.  Wash  me  at 
home,  not  here.  There  is  a  tap,  and  we  could  bring 
soap  and  towel,  but  there  is  no  bucket  in  this  shop. 

Plave  to  live  away  from  home,  because  my  father  is 
dead,  and  the  young  man  that  lives  with  mother,  who 
is  not  married,  don't  like  us  to  be  with  him,  so  I  pay 
3s.  6d.  out  of  my  4s.  6(/.  a  Aveek  to  live  Avith  a  Avoman. 

Was  quite  a  little  one  Avhen  at  school.  Can  tell  my 
letters,  but  not  spell  them. 

131.  Julia  Kerr,  age  14. — Press  girl.  KnoAV  the 
letters  ;  cannot  spell.  "  Say  "  is  "  Avas."  Was  never 
at  a  day  school.    Go  Sunday  sometimes. 

132.  Frederick  Jokii  Hughes,  age  14. — Slit  screws 
at  a  steam  lathe. 

Was  at  day  school  from  9  years  old  till  11.  Can 
read  and  write.  (Eeads  "  delight,"  &c.,  imperfectly.) 
Cannot  tell  Avliat  the  Avord  means,  Avhy  the  Saviour  is 
called  so,  or  Avhat  is  the  Queen's  name. 

133.  Richard  Shiplei/,  age  13. — Go  errands  for  the 
men.  At  day  school  tAvo  or  three  years,  but  was 
often  away  at  home  for  tAvo  or  three  Aveoks  or  more,  to 
mind  the  young  uns.    Sisters  Avere  at  pins. 

134.  James  Smith,  age  15. — Cannot  read.  Was  at 
day  school  four  years,  but  not  regular,  though  more 
there  than  avvay.  They  taught  me  to  try  to  read. 
Go  to  night  school  Avhen  there  is  any  ;  don't  pay. 
Have  left  Sunday  school  a  good  Avhile. 

135.  Joh)i  Chapman,  age  14. — Go  errands.  Have 
Avorked  at  four  places.    Was  never  at  a  day  school. 

h  "  is  "  v." 

136.  WiUiam  Wiseman. — Foreman.  Am  surprised 
to  find  hoAV  few  can  read  ;  should  have  thought  most 
could,  but  the  men  take  Avliom  they  please.  The  boys 
take  their  meals  when  they  please.  If  a  case  of  ill- 
treatment  Avere  to  occur  it  aa-ouUI  be  brought  to  the 
master's  notice.    It  happens  very  seldom. 
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MESSRS.  COOPER  &  GO'S,  GUN  MANUEAGTURERS,  WOODCOGK  STREET. 

137.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  gun  Avork  of  all  kinds  varies  very  greatly  everywhere, 
according  to  the  demand.  The  number  employed  at  this,  which  is  a  leading  manufactory,  was  said 
to  be  at  the  time  of  ray  visit  about  three-fifths  only  of  Avhat  it  Avas  a  feAv  months  before.  Quite 
young  boys  handle  red  hot  barrels  with  tongs  or  ii-on  bars,  but  are  said  seldom  to  be  hurt,  though 
I  saw  a  boy  of  10  drop  one  against  his  leg,  from  Avhich  it  fell  on  to  his  foot.  Other  young  boys, 
three  sitting  together  being  aged  10,  11,  and  12,  polish  metal  with  emery  poAvder  on  Avheels  turned 
by  steam,  in  Avhich  process  quantities  of  sparks  are  given  off,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
surface  polished.  The  air  smells  strongly  of  the  metal  and  the  Avork-bench  becomes  covered  with  the 
small  particles,  which,  at  the  back,  lay  nearly  three  inches  deep,  the  accumulation  of  four  days.  A 
fragment  of  metal  hit  my  eye  as  I  Avas  speaking  to  one  of  these  boys.  No  means  are  used  for  protecting 
them  against  the  dust,  though  I  was  told  that  the  men  sometimes  use  handkerchiefs  over  their  mouths. 
Though  it  is  improbable  that  much  injury  Avould  be  observable  in  the  case  of  boys  who  cannot  have 
been  at  the  work  long,  the  statement  of  one  of  the  boys  seems  to  shoAv  that  the  dust  is  not  without  some 
effect  on  them.    Much  of  the  other  boys'  Avork  is  at  lathes  and  filing  at  vices. 

'138.  Henry  Martingale,  age  11. — Polish  small  "N-o-t"  spells  "the";  spells  "horse."  I  goto 
pieces  of  gun  work  on  a  Avheel ;  often  cough,  AA'hich     Sunday  school. 


hurts  my  stomach.  My  throat  hurts  too  at  times. 
Sometimes  when  the  dust  gets  down  my  throat  I  have 
to  catch  my  bi-eath.  Do  not  ever  wear  anything  over 
my  mouth.  The  sparks  do  not  ever  burn  my  apron, 
but  sometimes  they  fly  into  my  eyes.  One  piece 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  it  for  a  week,  and  at  last  the 
grinder  got  it  out  with  his  penknife.  Sometimes 
something  comes  over  that  eye  still. 
3. 


139.  Samuel  Robertson,  age  11. — Catch  barrels  as 
they  come  red  hot  through  the  rollers.  Have  been  at 
this  very  nearly  two  years.  There  ai-e  generally  three 
or  four  boys  at  the  same  Avork.  Have  stayed  till  9 
at  night  tAvo  or  three  months  together.  The  engine 
stops  for  dinner  :  I  have  it  here.  Get  6s.  a  week. 
Just  know  ihe  letters. 

140.  Benjamin  Robertson,    age   10.— Straighten 
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bari'els  under  a  steam  roller.  Have  sometimes  dropped 
a  hot  barrel  upon  my  boot,  but  iiot  to  burn  myself. 

141.  William  Dcrry,  age  14. — Am  now  "nosing 
"  out  "  barrels,  i.e.  boring  the  end  Avith  a  bi'ace  and 
bit,  but  I  am  not  at  it  every  day.  Sometimes  do  it  for 
an  hour  together.  Do  not  feel  it  hurt  my  body, 
though  I  did  at  lirst,  and  I  used  to  be  short  of  breath 
from  it,  but  I  have  got  into  it  more  now  and  don't 
feel  it.  Used  the  brace  at  a  gun-screwing  place 
before  I  was  here. 

142.  Mr.  Joseph  Jeacox. — I  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  The  brace  pressing  against 
the  body  is  very  injurious.  It  was  used  for  most 
purjjoses  formerly,  and  when  I  was  young  I  suffered 
very  much  from  it  myself,  and  have  known  many  who 
had  to  leave  the  work  with  their  health  destroyed  by 
it,  and  go  into  decline  from  it.    Now  it  is  but  little 


used  comparatively,  as  so  much  is  done  by  lathes  and 
machinery. 

Accidents  from  machinery  are  very  rare  here.  I 
never  knew  one  at  the  rollers,  except  burns  from  the 
hot  barrels  or  from  sparks  flying  into  the  eye,  but 
these  have  tiot  been  serious.  The  chief  accidents  have 
been  to  boys  at  lathes,  but  these  have  been  only  to 
the  fingers. 

When  I  went  round  lately  to  take  the  list  of  the 
boys'  names,  I  found  a  great  many,  not  only  of  the 
younger  boys  but  also  of  the  elder,  of  15  or  16  or  so, 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  who  do  not  even  go 
to  the  Sunday  school,  which,  at  least,  they  might  do. 
But  they  are  sent  to  work  so  young,  viz.,  I'rom  7 
upwards,  that  they  often  get  no  schooling  at  all  unless 
their  parents  are  particular  about  it. 


MR.  HENRY  CLIVE'S,  GUN-BARREL  MANUFACTURER,  BAGOT  STREET. 

143.  A  few  boys  are  employed  in  taking  out  red  hot  barrels  from  the  rollers  and  helping  the  men. 
Three,  said  to  mind  machines  for  working  the  barrels  when  cold,  were  not  at  work  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 


144.  William  Newton,  age  10. — Rear  stamps  (long 
iron  rods)  up  and  put  the  moulds  (pieces  of  metal  to 
be  formed  into  barrels)  into  the  furnace  for  the  men. 
Work  from  8  till  7,  never  longer,  and  have  an  hour 
for  dinner. 

Was  at  pearl  buttons  before.  There  were  three 
men,  two  women,  and  a  girl  at  that  jilace.  My  work 
hours  were  from  8^  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night. 
Dinner  time  was  from  1  till  2,  but  I  used  to  come 
back  at  1^,  to  make  haste  at  the  shop  and  do  more 
work.  Never  had  more  than  that  time  for  dinner, 
but  I  was  only  there  a  fortnight.  Plalf  an  hour  was 
allowed  for  tea,  and  I  had  about  20  minutes.  I  had 
to  "fike  (?)  out,"  i.e.  pickle  the  buttons  in  a  jowl,  and 


keep  stirring  them  up.  Had  Is.  6c?.  a  week  and 
overtime  for  work  in  the  dinner  hour. 

Don't  know  the  letters :  H  is  W,  T  is  B.  Go  to 
school  on  Sundays. 

[The  father  explained  that  the  boy  was  "not 
"  at  work  at  all,  did  not  get  a  farthing ; 
"  only  helped  him.] 
145.  Samuel  Newton. — Age  13.    Take  the  barrels 
as  they  come  through  the  rollers,  and  lay  them  on  an 
iron  plate,  to  be  straightened.  Don't  get  burned  much, 
but  do  a  little.    Here  four  years.    Work  from  8  till  7, 
and  when  busy  from  7  a.m.  till  1\  p.m.,  not  ever  much 
longer. 

Cannot  tell  the  letters. 


HART'S  MILL,  STEELHOUSE  LANE. 

14G.  In  this  factory  steam  power  is  let  to  separate  employers  for  different  purposes,  i.e.  gun  polishing 
gun-barrel  rifling,  wood  turning,  and  printing ;  one  or  two  quite  small  places.  In  a  gun  polishing  shop 
(Fennel's)  five  boys,  the  eldest  15,  the  youngest  9,  polish  gun  furniture  on  steam  lathes,  and  do  other 
odd  work.  Stoves  and  charcoal  pans  in  the  shop  for  hardening  the  metal  at  certain  stages,  fee,  and  the 
boiler  of  the  engine  just  outside  in  front,  make  the  shop  hot. 

147.  Henry  Francis,  age  23. — Have  worked  at     bands,  brass  guards,  &c.,  not  the  barrel  or  stock. — 


gun  polishing  all  my  life,  i.e.  since  about  12  years  old, 
in  shops  about  like  this  (about  30  by  10  by  8)  with 
steam  power.  In  all  the  usual  hours  were  from 
8  till  7,  with  an  hour  for  dinner,  or  if  very  busy,  an 
hour  or  two  extra.  Have  gone  till  11  or  12  p.m., 
that  is  about  the  latest.  The  work  has  three  branches, 
viz.,  polishing,  blueing,  and  hardening. 

It  is  very  luihealthy  work  from  the  heat  of  the 
hardening  stoves  and  the  charcoal  burning  in  the 
pans  to  blue  the  metal.  This  and  the  dirt,  i.e.  dust 
from  polishing,  cause  consumption.  I  have  been  bad 
two  years  off  and  on,  and  under  the  doctor's  hands  a 
great  many  times.  Went  to  him  for  a  pain  in  my 
stomach,  chest,  and  side.  He  says  it  has  brought  a 
kind  of  asthmatical  cough  on  me,  and  I  don't  suppose 
I  shall  get  rid  of  it  as  long  as  I  live.  Have  had  a 
cough  on  me  now  four  years  on  and  off  very  bad  ; 
morning  and  night  is  the  worst  part  of  it.  Have  spit 
up  blood  a  long  while,  ever  since  I  had  the  cough  on 
me,  more  foul  phlegm  than  anything,  but  always  blood 
when  the  cough  is  bad  on  me.  When  it  comes  on 
very  strong  it  seems  as  if  my  eyes  would  come  out. 
It  will  come  on  me  to  night  when  I  leave  the  shop 
and  the  air  gets  hold  of  me  ;  it  always  does.  It  would 
be  a  great  blessing  if  I  could  get  rid  of  it.  Some 
stand  it  a  great  deal  better  than  others  ;  it's  just 
according.  I  am  worse  than  most.  The  boys  here 
seem  healthy,  and  I  have  known  plenty  work  long, 
and  not  be  affected  at  all.  Those  that  are  delicate  it 
affects  most.  A  great  deal  of  dirt,  i.e.  the  dust  ofl"  the 
iron,  gets  down  the  throat,  and  I  have  many  times  had 
my  apron  catch  fire  from  the  sparks. 

148.  Mr.  Robert  Fennel,  polisher  of  gun  furniture, 
,i.e.  all  the  small  metal  parts  of  guns,  as  locks,  sights, 


Gun  polishing  must  be  done  by  power  and  in  mills. 
Barrel  grinding  must  be  done  in  mills  of  the  same 
kind,  but  on  stones,  which  is  very  injurious,  at  least 
from  Avhat  I  have  been  told.  They  get  leaning  over 
the  work  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  gets  on  the  lungs 
and  causes  consumption.  It  is  not  a  lad's  job,  though 
they  must  learn  as  lads  probably.  This  work,  polish- 
ing, does  not  hurt  me.  I  have  been  at  it  ever  since 
I  wias  7.  Have  been  in  the  country  just  now.  It  is 
enough  to  kill  any  body  in  here  with  the  boiler  just 
outside  and  our  own  stoves  in.  It  can't  help  but  be 
hot.  But  it  is  the  dust  of  the  stone  in  the  barrel 
grinding  which  is  injurious.  The  other  shops  in  this 
mill  have  the  same  hours  as  this,  viz.,  from  8  till  7, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner.  They  employ  about  the 
same  numbers  as  I  do  ;  sometimes  I  have  only  one  or 
two.  Must  pay  all  the  same  whether  we  use 
the  machinery  or  not.  The  people  in  the  mihtary 
line  have  been  very  busy  of  late  ;  I  am  most  in  the 
birding  line. 

149.  Alfred  Tar/lor,  age  14:. — Polish.  Polish  this 
brass  guard  with  an  oil  brush,  then  with  a  bigger 
brush,  and  rotten  stone  and  oil.  The  dust  gets  into 
my  mouth.    Can  breathe  well  always. 

Can  read  but  very  little.  (Reads.)  "Mercy" 
means  the  little  uns  like,  learning  to  read  and  write 
and  asking  for  food. 

[Clouds  of  dust  flew  off  as  he  was  using  the 
b rush.  Of  the  only  other  three  boys  then  in, 
one  of  11  could  read  a  little,  one  of  9  and 
one  of  11,  brothers,  said  that  they  did  not 
know  the  letters.  The  youngest  could  "  tell 
I,  and  O,  and  that."] 
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J.  ABBOTT,  GUNSTOCKER  AND  FANCY  CABINET  MAKER,  ANN  STREET. 


150.  I  used  to  employ  boys  at  making  photographic 
trays,  i.e.  small  cases  for  portraits,  but  they  spoiled 
more  than  they  made,  and  I  gave  them  up.  These  cases 
are  usually  made  by  fancy  cabinet  makers,  i.e.  men, 
and  covered  in  factories  by  children.  What  injures 
the  trade  is  putting  little  ones  to  men's  vi^ork.  This 
trade  might  have  been  kept  up  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  little  ones  being  put  to  do  it. 

Gunwork,  stocking  at  least,  wants  too  much 
strength  for  boys,  and  they  are  of  no  use  but  for 
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errands.  T  have  had  men,  but  they  used  to  come 
drunk  and  once  spoiled  six  guns  ;  so  I  thought  I 
would  do  without  men  at  all. 

Some  of  the  lads  I  had  I  got  from  a  woman 

in          Street,  who  was  allowed  to  have  20  from 

the  workhouse  to  keep,  and  she  let  anyone  have  them  b. 
out  for  half-a-crown  a  week.    They  were  the  biggest 
set  of  reprobates  anywhere.   T  used  to  have  to  go  and 
fetch  them  iu  with  a  walking  stick.    That  was  the 
only  way  that  I  could  get  them  to  work  at  all. 


BENJAMIN  DARBY'S,  GUNSCREWER  AND  FINISHER,  STEELHOUSE  LANE. 

151.  The  shop  is  in  a  separate  building  at  the  bottom  of  a  yard  on  the  second  floor;  the  first  floor  is 
an  empty  shop ;  the  ground  floor,  an  ash-hole,  a  privy,  and  a  wash-house. 


152.  Benjamin  Darby. — Employ  now,  only  one 
boy.  Have  had  three.  May  have  men,  or  a  youth 
of  1 6  or  so,  or  boys  according  as  you  have  luck.  From 
8  till  7  is  the  lime  for  the  work  ;  at  times  they  may 
stop  till  9.  Screwing  is  fitting  the  work  on  to  the 
stocks,  after  the  stocker  has  let  the  barrel  and  lock 
in.  Have  to  send  the  locks  and  small  pieces  to  the 
polisher,  the  barrels  to  the  smoother,  and  then  to 
the  browner,  and  the  stocks  to  the  varnisher,  having 
them  all  back  between  each  stage.  The  boys  are 
wanted  to  carry  the  different  parts  of  the  gun  to  the 
different  workers. 

153.  James  Hall,  agedd. — Run  errands.  Here  two 
years.  Ran  eiTands  at  a  rifling  and  sighting  place 
before.  Worked  from  8  till  7  ;  the  mill  was  always 
shut  at  7.  Carried  as  many  as  eight  gun  barrels  ; 
can  carry  15  now.  Have  to  stop  to  rest  several 
times,  because  it  makes  your  arms  ache. 


Was  at  school  till  coming  to  work.  Can  read  (can) 
and  write  large  hand  a  bit.  Beef  comes  from  a  cow. 
Go  to  school  on  Sunday,  and  read  chapters  out  of  the 
Bible, — about  the  prodigal  son,  &c.  ,]] 

[The  master  said  that  15  guns  was  "  a  tidy 
"  job  "  for  him  to  carry,  and  that  the  boy 
could  not  carry  so  many  any  distance.] 

154.  Joseph  Jackson. — In  another  shop  in  the  same 
court.  Gun  stocker.  Have  had  two  or  three  boys  at 
a  time,  but  have  none  now,  but  a  man  works  hand  in 
hand  with  me.  The  boys,  when  hei"e,  work  the 
customary  hours,  viz.,  from  8  to  7,  with  a  dinner  hour. 
They  take  the  rough  off  Avith  a  file,  and  go  errands. 
They  would  work  longer  for  a  few  half-pence  extra; 
Boys  usually  get  2s.  6d.  or  3^.  a  week,  and  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 
when  they  first  begin. 


MR.  ROBERT  CHAPLIN,  GUN  MAKER,  STEELHOUSE  LANE. 


155.  I  employ  on  my  premises  three  youths,  out  of 
their  time  as  apprentices,  and  two  lads  to  carry  guns 
backwards  and  forwards,  who  come  from  8  o'clock  till 
7.  Should  say  there  were  20  gun  manufacturers  in 
the  town  with  over  100  pair  of  hands  each,  but  not 
more  than  three  or  four  with  200,    Very  few  indeed 


work  in  attics  now,  not  one  in  50  of  what  did  ;  that 
is  almost  stopped.  Where  they  do  work  so  it  is  only 
a  man  by  himself.  A  standing  at  a  vice  can  be  got 
iu  a  shop  so  easily  now,  and  many  men  even  speculate 
in  shopping  instead  of  houses. 


MESSRS.  R.  MOLE  AND  SON'S,  SWORD  CUTLERS,  BROAD  STREET. 

156.  Swords  and  "  matchetts,"  short  rough  scymetar-like  blades,  used  in  foreign  plantations  for 
cutting  sugar-canes,  are  made  here  by  men  and  a  few  boys.  Two  boys,  one  of  14,  who,  however,  had 
only  been  here  a  few  weeks,  were  employed  in  "glazing"  the  blades  on  wheels,  a  process  in  which 
streams  of  sparks  are  thrown  off.    The  smell  too  is  plainly  perceptible. 


157.  3Ir.  Mole. — The  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
done  by  men  who  forge  the  blades  and  grind  them  on 
stones.  Two  boys  take  the  hot  metal  out  of  the  fire 
for  them  with  tongs.  A  few  others  glaze  and  do  odd 
things.  Besides  myself  and  another  manufacturer, 
who  probably  employs  more  persons  than  I  do,  as  he 
also  makes  guns,  there  are  only  two  or  three  small 


sword  cutlers  in  the  town,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  sword  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  except 
the  Government  places.  My  hours  are  from  7  till 
7,  Avith  tAvo  hours  for  the  three  meals.  I  have 
not  Avorked  overtime  now  for  many  years,  having 
enlarged  the  place,  Avhich  allows  of  more  Avorkers  than 
formerly. 


MESSRS.  YATES  AND  SONS',  EDGE  TOOL  MANUFACTURERS,  PRITCHETT  STREET, 

AND  ASTON  ROAD. 

158.  On  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit,  being  a  Monday,  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  the  workpeople  Edge  Tools, 
were  off  work,  but  there  was  a  boy  in  the  warehouse. 


1 59.  Mr.  J.  W.  Yates,  jun. — We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  edge  tools  in  Birmingham  and  I 
believe,  iu  the  trade,  unless  perhaps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  at  Wolverhampton.  The  bulk  of  the 
articles  are  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  axes,  pickaxes,  and 
all  tools  for  the  soil,  not,  hoAvever,  including  cutlery. 
The  boys  under  13  are  employed  at  machinery  or 
handing  pieces  of  hot  metal  to  men  to  be  forged. 
They  scarcely  ever  stay  beyond  7.  The  pieceworkers 
come  Avhat  time  they  please  ;  perhaps  in  summer  Avill 
come  at  5  and  leave  by  dinner  time.  They  are  nearly 
all  men  or  close  upon  it.    The  boys  are  employed  by 


the  men.  On  Mondays  very  few  come  at  all  ;  pro- 
bably out  of  the  entire  number  of  300  or  400  there 
Avill  not  be  more  than  40  or  50.  On  Sunday  I  believe 
they  are  drinking.  When  the  men  are  aAvay,  the 
boys  are  no  use.  There  are  no  recognized  holidays 
at  all  in  the  year,  not  even  Christmas  Day  or  Good 
Friday  ;  the  mill  stops,  but  some  come.  They  take, 
however,  a  great  number  of  holidays,  and  on  Satur- 
days leave  at  5. 

The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  is  protected. 
We  haA-e  had  one  or  two  accident?  from  lads  '^ettini^ 
over,  ore. 
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/ 
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CHILDEEN's  employment  CO>DriSSION: — EVIDENCE. 


Birmingham        160,  William  Monntfort,  age  14.— Pack  and  label 
Distnct.       jj^  ^j^g  -\\^arehoiise,  and  sometimes  paint  tools  in  a  shop 
Edge  Tools     ^  make  them  look  fancy.    From  8  till  7  is  mj  right 

  time,  but  three  parts  of  my  time,  very  nearly  always, 

;^^r.  J.E.White.  %ve  come  at  6  a  m.  and  stay  till  9  p.m.,  sometimes  only 

 till  8,  and  sometimes  till  1 1,  according  to  what  work  we 

b.  have  got,  but  we  leave  at  5  on  Saturdaj-.    ^M}-  hours 

have  been  as  long  as  this  ever  since  I  came  into  this 
warehouse,  i.e.,  two  years  and  a  half.  But  when  we 
were  so  very  much  in  Avork  as  we  wei-e  for  eight  or 
nine  months  together  before  the  last  twelvemonth  Ave 
used  to  go  on  all  night  on  Fridays  in  every  week,  and 
Avork  on  all  the  next  day,  just  tlie  same  as  if  Ave  iiad 
not  Avorked  at  night.  Xo  time  at  all  Avas  alloAved  for 
sleep  in  the  night,  but  an  hour  and  a  half  or  sometimes 
two  hours  Avas  alloAA'cd  for  meals,  and  Ave  used  to  sleep 
a,  bit  then,  as  aa'c  sat  on  a  bench  or  lay  dowu  on  the 
counter  or  the  floor.  The  time  Ave  could  sleep  AA^as 
according  to  the  time  that  the  foreman  called  us  at. 
I  could  not  work  very  well  next  day,  and  sometimes 
lay  down  to  sleep  at  dinner  time.  We  have  not  often 
fallen  asleep  at  woi'k,  but  liaA  e  sometimes.  A  lad  a 
week  younger  than  myself  and  another  about  17  and 
three  men  were  in  this  Avarehonse,  and  Avorked  in  the 
same  Avay  ;  but  the  number  was  according  to  Avhom 
the  master,  Mr.  Yates,  told  to  stay  at  night.  I  Avas 
in  the  lower  warehouse  half  a  year,  but  did  not  stay 
at  night  there.  In  the  lower  warehouse  now  there  are 
only  men,  a  lad  of  about  17,  aud  one  of  11.  This 
boy  AA-orks  only  from  8  till  7,  but  the  eldest  comes 
and  goes  Avith  the  men,  and  they  come  at  6  a.m.  three 
days  in  the  Aveek  and  stay  till  9  p.m.  every  night  but 
Saturday.  The  smiths  have  Avorked  all  night  too,  at 
other  times  till  3  a.m.,  at  others  till  12  at  night, 
according  to  Avhat  they  have  to  do.  Boys,  the 
youngest  about  14  or  lo,  have  stayed  Avith  the  smiths, 
I  know  they  have,  because  they  tell  us  so.  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  mill  has  ever  run  all  night  since  I 
haA^e  been  here,  Avhich  is  fiA"e  years  altogether,  as  I 
Avas  in  the  yard  and  mill  for  a  couple  of  years.  In 
the  mill,  to  Avhich  I  came  at  8  years  old,  I  used  to 
AA'ork  from  7  till  7,  never  longer.  I  picked  up  spoons, 
carried  out  "  breezes,"  i.e.  cinders,  in  scuttles,  &c.  I 


have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  Avhen  we  came  at  6 
a  quarter  of  an  horn-  for  lunch,  an  hour  for  dinner' 
and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and  liad  the  same  times  in 
the  mill.  Sometimes  Ave  Avork  in  meal  times  and 
leave  so  much  earlier,  or,  if  we  cannot  be  spared,  are 
paid  for  it  as  overtime.  Take  my  meals  in  the  ware- 
house and  can  go  in  the  street  if  I  have  a  mind,  but 
sometimes  I  am  in  here  from  morning  till  night 
Avithout  ever  moving  out.  Like  having  the  overtime, 
because  I  get  the  money  for  myself.  My  regular 
Avages  are  Gs.  a  Aveek.  Have  good  health, 'and  have 
scarcely  ever  had  to  be  aAvay  from  Avork. 

Before  I  Avas  here  I  was  in  a  casting  shop  for  a 
fortnight,  Avliere  I  chipped  bits  of  metal  with  a 
hammer,  helped  the  man  turn  the  pot  Avhen  he  poured, 
&c.  The  Avork  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  There  Avas  a 
funny  smell,  and  it  made  me  feel  giddy  and  sick  of 
my  head,  and  I  coughed  very  often,  especially  in  the 
pouring.  There  Avas  no  trap  or  opening  in  "the  roof 
of  the  shop,  but  it  Avas  a  pretty  good  size,  about  as 
large  as  the  Avarehouse  here.  The  dust  and  dirt  used 
to  black  my  face,  but  there  Avas  no  place  at  AA'hich  I 
could  Avash.  I  used  to  eat  my  dinner  in  the  casting 
shop  along  Avith  the  caster.  I  brought  it  in  the 
morning  and  hung  it  up  in  the  shop  by  my  jacket. 
The  food  did  not  taste  bad  from  the  smell.  Used  to 
get  my  feet  burned  through  my  boots  with  the  hot 
metal,  but  not  to  hurt  me  badly,  and  also  the  front  of 
my  trousers.  The  casting  didn't  suit  the  caster.  He 
lived  next  to  Ave,  and  had  been  bad  a  long  time  ;  used 
to  spit  blood  and  choke.  He  died  AA'heu  about  36,  the 
nigliest  that  I  could  guess. 

Have  not  been  at  a  day  school  since  6  years  old. 
Hadn't  clothes  to  go  in  for  one  thing.  Father  gets 
16*.  a  Aveek  here  as  an  edsre  tool  maker.  But  I  eo 
on  Sunday  aud  to  church.  Know  all  my  letters,  but 
cannot  spell  all  my  Avords.  Can  count  up  to  100  or 
300.  David  killed  the  giant — Galgoph,  I  think.  Yes, 
Goliah. 

[Has  much  natural  quickness  and  sense, 
though  a  dull  look  and,  manner.  Looks  of 
a  healthy  constitution.] 


Engineering 
Works. 


MESSRS.  W.  :\IAY  AND  CO.'S,  ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  AND  IRON-FOUNDERS, 

BERKELEY  STREET. 

161.  The  Avorks  are  carried  on  in  two  distinct  factories.  In  both  the  work  is  of  a  heavy  kind,  and 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  labour  of  skilled  mechanics  and  apprentices,  and  the  size  of  the 
articles  made  and  the  nature  of  the  processes  secures  amjile  space  and  air,  though  even  here  the  iron 
foundry  is  said  to  be  A  ery  exhausting  for  the  men  in  hot  weather.  A  fcAv  boys,  three  under  13  and  a 
few  over,  are  employed  in  the  iron  foundry  shop,  making  cores,  going  errands,  &c.,  but  there  appeared 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  Avork. 

162.  Mr.  W.  May. — We  employ  no  females,  and  but 
very  few  young  boys,  as  most  boys  that  Ave  take  are 
apprentices.  As  a  rule  Ave  do  not  like  taking  them 
unless  they  can  read  and  Avrite,  and  before  they  are 
bound  they  are  always  asked  Avhere  they  have  been 
at  school.  Our  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  Avitli  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  till  1 
on  Saturday.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  usual  hours 
in  the  engineeruig  trade  throughout  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  where  the  AA'orkpeople  do  not  leave  early  on 
Saturday,  they  leave  at  on  other  days.  The  onh^ 
thing  that  ever  interferes  Avith  the  meal  times  is,  that 
if  other  people's  machinery  breaks  doAvn  they  want  it 
repaired  Avithout  any  stoppage,  but  that  very  rarely 
happens.  Sometimes  orders  oblige  us  to  Avork  oA-er- 
time,  but  Ave  do  not  like  it  ;  Ave  pay  for  overAA-ork 
25  per  cent,  more,  and  the  labour  is  not  worth  so 


much  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Some- 
times the  men  stay  till  10  p.m.  at  the  heavier  work, 
but  the  boys  are  always  allowed  to  go  at  8  if  possible, 
unless  in  very  rare  cases  indeed.  My  opinion  is  that 
young  people  under  18  or  CA  cn  21,  if  kept  for  any 
time  together  beyond  our  usual  honrs,  do  not  do 
more  AA'ork,  in  fact  do  less. 

Judging  from  our  own  business,  which  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  conduct  without  any  need  for  overtime,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  engineering  business  in  general 
Avould  find  any  serious  inconvenience  from  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  young  persons  beyond  our  present 
hours,  or  at  any  rate  to  such  an  extent  as  should 
lead  us  to  oppose  any  general  measures  Avhich  might 
be  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  in  works  of 
other  kinds. 


MESSRS.  EVANS  AND  ASKIN'S,  NICKEL  MANUFACTURERS,  GEORGE  STREET. 

J^ckel  Worke.  163.  By  the  account  giA  en  at  these  Avorks  it  appears  that  A-ery  few  boys  are  employed  either  here  or 
at  the  few  other  works  of  a  like  kind.  The  air  outside  OA-er  the  casting  shops  is  full  of  Avhite  snoAV-like 
flakes  rising  from  the  metal. 

164.  Mr.  Thomas  Rose.  —  A  clerk  here.  Taa'o  the  rest  of  the  AA-ork  is  done  by  men  ;  boys  could  not 
young  boys  of  about  from  9  to  12  years  old  help  in  the  do  it,  as  it  requires  so  much  strength.  The  blanks 
rolling  mills,  passing  blanks  through  the  rollers.    All     of  spoons  are  stamped  by  machinery  attended  by 


children's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


longer  the  boys  do,  as  sometimes  till  9,  but  that  is  Birmingham 
rare.    There  are  about  four  or  five  other  nickel  manu-  D^ict. 
facturers  of  any  size,  but  their  work  Avould  all  require  ^^^^^^  Works. 

to  be  done  in  much  the  same  way.   

Mr.  J.E.White. 

MESSRS.  TUPPER  AND  CO.'S,  GALVANIZED  IRON  MANUFACTURERS,   

BERKELEY  STREET. 


men.  In  the  casting  shops  the  youths  Avho  help  the 
men  and  learn  the  work  are  from  18  to  20  years  of 
age.  The  usual  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m., 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1.    When  the  men  stay 


b. 


165.  The  greater  part  employed  here  are  adults.  The  work-places  are  airy, 
the  youths  were  engaged  looked  so  little  special,  that  I  made  no  further  inquiries, 
smell  of  the  acids,  &c.,  near  the  dipping-places. 


The  work  in  which 
There  was  a  strong 


166.  3I'r.  Richard  Pocock,  foreman  and  manager  of 
the  works. — The  regular  hours  are  from  6^  to  6^,  with 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  If 
overtime  is  made,  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  turn  till  8-|,  or  half, 
a  turn  till  11,  with  half  an  hour  for  tea,  but  boys  seldom 
stay.  We  have  day  and  night  sets,  but  very  few 
under  1 8  at  night  ;  we  like  men  best  for  that.  I  am 
very  particular  about  their  taking  their  meals  re- 
gularly. Sometimes  the  men  would  like  to  go  straight 
on  with  their  work  without  stopping  to  eat,  but  I  will 
not  let  them.  I  say,  "  Well,  just  have  a  mouthful  at 
"  any  rate,  and  stop  half  an  hour."  I  consider  it  the 
paramount  duty  of  employers  to  see  to  such  things. 
Though  it  might  be  a  slight  inconvenience,  it  would 
alFect  us  very  slightly,  if  boys  under  18  had  to  work 
within  12  hours  only  ;  we  employ  scarcely  any  under 
13.  StiU  we  should  not  like  it,  and  it  would  affect 
others  more.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  peculiarly 
regular  business,  and  the  overtime  is  very  equally 
distributed.  When  piece  work  is  done,  the  boys  are 
employed  by  the  men. 


The  boys'  work  is  chiefly  rivetting,  and  helping  the 
men,  who  dip  and  coat  the  metal  in  molten  zinc,  but 
not  actually  engaging  in  the  dipping.  A  great  deal 
of  free  ammonia  is  thrown  off  in  the  flux,  and  there 
are  the  gases  from  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid,  used 
for  pickling  and  cleaning  the  metal.  On  this  account 
we  should  not  like  to  employ  asthmatical  men,  but 
like  to  have  them  pretty  sound,  and  then  I  do  not  see 
that  they  suffer  from  it. 

The  machinery  is  used  in  corrugating  the  sheet 
metal.    Accidents  are  very  rare  in  this. 

There  is  a  feeling  predominant  that  youths  might 
attend  night-classes  Avith  advantage,  and  get  useful 
information.  Several  of  our  people,  both  adults  and 
boys,  do. 

There  are  about  half-a-dozen  works  of  the  same 
kind  here,  and  about  the  same  number  in  London,  and 
three  in  Wolverhampton. 


Galvanized 
Iron  Works. 


;     MESSRS.  GRIFFITHS  AND  BROWETT'S,  TIN-PLATE  WORKERS  AND 

JAPANNERS,  BRADFORD  STREET. 

167.  The  manufacture  includes  a  great  variety  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  brass  articles,  as  coffee  '^ivorks* 
pots,  bowls,  &c.    The  buildings  are  an  instance  of  the  class  referred  to  (B.  16),  in  which  the  business 

of  an  establishment  seems  to  have  outgi-own  its  space  to  a  degree  unfavourable  to  the  state  of  the  work- 
places, and  in  this  case  even  of  those  in  which  processes  especially  needing  high  and  well  ventilated 
rooms,  are  carried  on.    (Cf.  Inf.  173,  176.) 

168.  A  band  which  turns  a  grindstone  runs  unprotected  at  about  the  height  of  the  knee  across  an 
open  doorway,  said  not  to  be  used  while  the  bands  are  in  motion,  though  it  has  been  used  at  other 
times.  If  the  doorway  were  closed,  the  risk  from  a  possible  temptation  to  a  short  cut  would  bo 
avoided. 

169.  In  one  workshop  are  some  very  powerful  presses,  worked  by  heavy  fly  handles,  which  men,  in  one 
case  six,  force  round  walking,  as  at  a  capstan.  The  handles  of  the  only  one  which  I  saw  at  work,  requiring 
four  men,  when  let  go  swing  round  with  great  force  close  to  the  head  of  a  boy,  who  stands  in  a  sunk 
hole  to  put  the  metal  under  the  press ;  but  he  is  in  no  actual  though  great  apparent  danger  from  the 
handles,  unless  he  moves  from  his  position,  and  I  could  not  learn  that  any  accident  had  ever  happened 
in  this  way.  At  one  of  the  presses,  however,  a  boy  was  stated  to  have  had  a  linger  crushed  off, 
because  he  got  "  giddy,"  i.e.,  did  not  attend  properly.  With  presses,  loss  of  one  or  more  fingers,  in 
whole  or  part,  is  the  natural  result  of  inattention,  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  misjudgment  of  time  in 
putting  or  withdrawing  the  hand ;  an  inattention  which  the  hospital  practice  books  show  to  be  very 
common,  especially  amongst  children.  I  have  understood  that  certain  mechanical  contrivances  have 
been  introduced  at  these  works  to  prevent  or  diminish  such  risk. 

170.  The  females  are  employed  principally  in  two  departments,  viz.,  the  japanning  and  ornamenting, 
and  the  cleaning  rooms.  The  latter  work  is  dirty,  from  the  use  of  rotten  stone,  oil,  &c.,  in  rubbing,  but 
the  only  means  of  washing  is  with  suds  used  in  parts  of  the  work,  which  the  girls  fetch  in  tins.  Girls, 
as  'stated  by  a  woman  who  had  been  here  for  10  years,  generally  come  at  about  the  age  of  13,  and  work 
as  learners  under  women,  some  for  three  or  four  years,  beginning  at  a  payment  of  about  2s.  a  week. 
In  the  former  department  but  few  young  girls  are  engaged.  Some  of  these  sit  with  their  backs  a  few 
feet  from  some  of  the  drying-stoves,  and  put  racks  into  the  stoves,  and  take  them  out,  though  without 
entering  the  stoves;  but  tbj  air  at  the  doorways  is  hot  and  close.  One  or  two  young  girls,  away  at  tea 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  stated  amongst  other  things,  to  grind  colours  for  paints. 

171.  The  employers  take  an  active  interest  in  general  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes,  and  have  adopted  a  system,  which  they  have  found  to  work  extremely  well,  of  bringing  up 
boys  and  youths  as  apprentices  at  fixed  payments  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  after  that  allowing  them  to 
share  in  the  profits  o*.'  the  work  actually  done  by  them,  which  supplies  an  effective  stimulus  to  improve- 
ment, which  is  wanting  where  increased  industry  brings  no  immediate  advantage.  A  workshop  is  set 
apart  where  boys  are  taken  on  trial  for  a  short  time,  after  which,  if  they  appear  likely  to  prove  valuable 
workers,  they  are  taken  as  apprentices.  In  several  departments,  however,  both  boys  and  girls  are 
employed  and  paid  by  the  adults  with  whom  they  work. 

172.  Mr.  Griffiths,  junr. — For  several  years  I  have  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  is,  that  there  is 
thought  much  on  the  employment  of  the  young  in  room  for  much  improvement,  but  that  it  is  difficult,  in 
manufactures,  and  the  possibility  of  legislating  for  it.  this  district,  at  least,  to  secure  it  by  legislation.  Any 
My  own  conclusion,  and  that,  I  believe,  of  most  with  limitations  ^f  xhe  factory  kind,  would  make  but  little 
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Birmingham    difference  to  ourselves,  but  there  are  many  to  whom 
District.       jj;  would  make  much  more,  those,  e.g.,  who  employ,  as 
rj,r~^_^^^      many  do,  great  numbers  of  children. 
Works.  "V^Q  hardware  manufactures  are  not  subject  to 

  fluctuations  from  foshion,  and  our  own  business  is 

Mr.  J.E.White,  regular,  though  at  times  we  exceed  the  usual  hours. 

 But  our  experience  is,  that  any  continuous  overtime 

is  not  only  no  gain  but  a  positive  loss.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  our  men  Avork  hard  and  late,  as  e.g.  for 
a  week  or  a  feAv  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  earn 
more  money,  but  then  they  waste  afterwards  more 
time  than  they  have  gained.  Large  establishments 
are  generally  fairly  regular,  and  in  fact  must  have  a 
regular  system  of  work. 

173.  John  Mitchell. — Brass  caster.  Cast  copper 
also.  For  brass,  spelter,  which  is  the  name  for  zinc,  is 
broken  up  from  a  cake  and  mixed  Avitli  copper.  Em- 
ploy in  this  shop  three  men,  and  a  boy  to  whom  I 
give  3s.  Q)d.  a  week.  Since  I  have  been  here,  i.e., 
about  five  months,  till  now  (middle  of  May)  there 
has  been  overtime  oftener  than  not.  In  winter  over- 
time is  till      p.m.,  at  other  times  till  9  p.m. 

It  is  very  unhealthy  work.  Have  been  at  it  17  years, 
having  begun  at  13.  It's  the  sulphur  on  the  chest. 
All  we  call  it  is — "  you've  catched  the  sulphur."  You 
have  a  nasty  hacking  cough  and  like  something  tick- 
ling in  your  throat.  Find  these  effects  a'most  always 
when  we  have  been  at  play  for  a  day  or  two,  or  a 
week  or  two.  That  man  there  {next  ivitness)  has  been 
away  a  short  time,  and  will  hardly  be  able  to  walk 
home  to  night.  He  has  been  learning  the  work  18  years, 
but  will  never  get  to  do  it.  Some  spit,  but  none  of 
them  do  here.  It's  when  they  get  old  a  bit  that  that 
comes.  Those  who  drink  heavy  are  affected  most. 
Milk  is  very  good  for  this  trade,  but  makes  me  bad. 
We  do  not  put  anything  over  our  faces  when  we  pour 
here.  Fancy  that  you  have  to  breathe  the  same  air 
with  a  handkerchief  on  as  without  it.  It  is  the  custom 
to  take  opening  medicines  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Have  found  relief  from  it  myself  and  seen  others  do  it. 
Am  not  a  strong  man  whatever  I  may  look.  Was  three 
stone  heavier  when  eight  or  nine  years  younger. 

Casting  shops  generally  ought  to  be  high,  open  to 
the  roof,  with  traps  to  let  the  vapour  out.  Most 
shops  have  traps,  but  this  is  a  very  bad  place,  because 
it  is  vaulted  and  has  shops  above.  Those  flues  at  the 
side  are  not  enough.  Think  the  shop  was  not  built 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  only  brass  casting  shop  in 
the  Avorks. 

[This  man  had  struck  me  as  of  broad  chest  and 
powerful  build,  though  sallow  complexion, 
and  his  voice  did  not  show  strength.] 

174.  Thomas  Parsons. — Brass  caster.  Have  been 
at  brass  and  iron  casting  for  18  years,  beginning  at  14 
or  15.  Like  iron  the  best  for  health.  Am  well  enough. 
(When  further  questioned.)  Suffer  a  little  from  the 
sulphur  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  ;  generally 
do.  Feel  "  shaky "  at  the  stomach,  and  can't  get 
breath  scarcely,  and  all  of  a  shiver  if  sitting  by  the 
fire  at  night.  Do  not  put  anything  over  my  face 
when  pouring. 

175.  James  Ennis,  age  12. — Clean  the  sand  out 
of  bits  of  brass  for  hydropults  in  the  brass  casting 
shop.  Have  stayed  overtime  till  9  two  nights  this 
week  and  shall  two  more. 

176.  Edivard  Fisher. — Tinner.  Have  under  me, 
in  this  shop,  a  youth  of  17  and  three  boys,  aged  12, 
13,  and  15. 

The  first  process  is  pickling  the  iron  in  vitriol  and 
water  to  clean  it,  which  is  man's  work,  as  it  wants 
judgment,  but  the  youth  has  done  it  for  three  years. 

The  metal  is  put  into  vats  of  hot  grease  and  the  boys 
rub  the  grease  off,  and  go  errands.  The  tin  is  put 
on  by  steeping  in  vats  of  heated  liquid,  Avhich  is  my 
work.    I  have  been  at  it  20  years,  and  am  now  36. 

Some  call  it  healthy  work,  but  only  those  who  have 
not  worked  at  it  :  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  so.  Am  not 
the  man  I  was.  Was  very  strong.  For  about  10 
years  my  breathing  has  been  short,  and  at  intervals 
my  appetite  bad,  i.e.  when  the  wind  blows  the  smoke 


down  the  chimney,  but  not  when  the  smoke  is  pretty 
clear.  This  shop  is  very  bad,  being  vaulted,  and 
having  a  shop  over.  A  tinning  shop  should  be  high 
and  airy,  but  so  as  not  to  be  draughty,  and  Avith  a 
skylight  to  lift  up.  Have  worked  in  many  shops  and 
found  a  great  difference  in  my  health,  according  as 
they  were  more  or  less  airy.  The  work  is  done  in 
great  heat,  and  in  summer  makes  me  perspire  very 
much.  Spit  a  great  deal, — and  blood.  In  fact  spit 
blood  most  mornings.  Never  had  any  illness  to  bring 
on  bad  health  except  bronchitis,  but  that  is  brought 
on  by  the  work.  Certainly  have  been  a  deal  worse 
since  the  bronchitis.  My  bad  health  has  come  on 
gradually,  and  I  feel  it  Avorse  every  month.  The 
young  ones  don't  think  anything  about  the  effects  of 
the  Avork.  Have  always  been  a  very  temperate  man 
and  never  go  into  a  2iublic  house  by  any  chance. 
Have  ahvays  been  too  attentive  to  business  to  get  out 
of  doors  much.  Have  no  doubt  it  Avould  have  been 
much  better  for  my  health  if  I  had  got  out  more. 

177.  Thomas  Culley,  age  13. — Grease  the  metal 
in  the  tinning  shop.  Have  been  in  it  tAvo  years. 
(Coughs.)  Do  not  cough  often  ;  only  sometimes. 
Cough  most  days  Avhen  the  jiot  is  Ioav  and  fresh 
grease  put  in. 

[A  boy  of  15  in  the  same  shop  read  mono- 
syllables inaccurately.] 

178.  Thomas  Purdy,  SigQ  15. — Solder  pots  Avith  a 
blow-pipe  and  gas  all  day,  and  have  done  so  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  hours  are  from  6\  a.m.  till  7  p.m., 
and  never  any  overtime.  The  gas  makes  me  hot 
and  sweat,  so  that  I  have  to  wipe  my  face.  (Moisture 
is  standing  on  his  forehead  on  a  cool  spring  day.)  Am 
short  of  breath,  after  blowing  all  day,  sometimes. 
Have  the  head-ache,  but  so  often,  nearly  every  day, 
that  I  take  no  notice  of  it  :  manage  to  keep  on  at 
work.  Think  I  got  the  head-ache  from  turning  a 
loom  at  Coventry  :  that  makes  some  giddy  and  of 
some  it  turns  the  brains  ;  but  some  have  better  health 
than  othei's  at  it.  Earn  5s.  a  Aveek  for  mother,  and 
Is.  3c?.,  Avhich  master  (man)  gives  me  for  Avorking 
Avell,  for  myself.  Give  mother  \s.  of  this, — sometimes 
every  Aveek, — to  find  my  clothes,  and  keep  the  Zd. 

Was  at  Aveek  day  school  from  4  years  old  till  I 
Avent  to  work  at  8  or  10.  Go  on  Sundays  now, 
but  never  to  a  night  school.  Read  (a  few  Avords 
slowly)  but  do  not  knoAV  T.  KnoAV  7  and  18,  but 
not  Avhat  they  come  to  if  added  together. 

179.  Charles  Guest. — HaA^e  been  at  the  bloAA'-pij^e 
20  years,  having  begun  at  15.  Unless  a.  person  is 
strong,  i.e.  if  he  is  Aveakly  to  begin  with,  it  hurts  him 
and  he  can't  carry  it  out.  Have  known  many  bad 
from  it  and,  boys  especially,  unable  to  follow  it. 
About  13  is  the  common  age  for  them  to  begin, 
but  they  are  of  no  account  for  the  first  three  months, 
some  for  the  first  nine.  They  do  not  bloAv  a  full  day  at 
first.  It  gets  to  the  chest  of  some  and  causes  consump- 
tion. When  I  had  been  at  the  Avork  about  10  years 
I  had  an  illness  on  the  lungs.  The  doctor  said  that 
it  was  a  touch  of  decline,  destroying  the  lungs,  and 
that  it  came  from  the  blowing.  Had  just  before  that 
been  doing  very  heavy  work,  and  for  long  hours,  viz. 
about  13  or  14  daily.  {^Coughs.  Just  afterwards — ) 
Didn't  know  that  I  coughed.  A  cold  always  affects 
my  chest,  but  I  have  not  one  noAv.  Appetite  is  fair. 
Was  a  strong  boy. 

[A  slight,  thin-faced  man.] 

180.  George  Priest,  age  16. — At  the  bloAv-pipe  for 
41  years.  Am  given  to  the  sick  head-ache,  and  have 
been  as  much  as  three  days  from  work  Avith  it.  Do 
not  cough  often.  ■  ' 

[Has  a  weak,  hoarse  voice.] 

181.  Anthony  M'Hale,  age  12.  — Put  flat  iron 
blanks  under  a  large  four  handled  press,  which  stamps 
them  into  bowls.  Never  got  knocked  on  the  head  by 
the  handles  or  pinched  under  the  press. 

182.  Henry  Daniels,  age  12. — File.  VVorked  fit 
a  chandelier  place  before.    The  hours  were  from 
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8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  but  I  sometimes  stayed  till  9  and 
9^  p.m.    Got  25.  6c?.  a  week  there,  and  the  same  here. 

Was  at  school  till  I  went  to  work,  at  10  years  old, 
for  ever  such  a  while,  and  never  learned  anything. 
It's  only  a  lad  of  about  14  that  teaches.  He  used  to 
hit  us  and  tell  lies  about  all  the  lads  to  the  master, 
(Reads  "  was  "  as  "  is.") 

188.  Harry  Ferrer,  age  12. — Work  under  father, 
pressing  metal  in  a  press  and  running  errands.  The 
hours  are  from  6^  a.m,  till  7  i^.m.  Breakfast  and 
tea  in  the  shop,  from  9  till  9^  and  5  till  51.  Home 
for  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1.  Go  to  a  Sunday  school, 
but  not  to  a  night  school. 

184.  Henry  Ferrer,  father  of  last  witness.  Had 
to  take  my  boy  from  school  sorely  against  my  will, 
and  let  him  run  the  streets,  for  fear  of  injuring  his 
brain,  his  head  having  been  hurt.  All  boys  should  be 
at  school,  and  I  shall  send  him  again  for  a  year  after 
a  bit.  Kept  my  other  boy  at  school  till  16,  and  he  is 
a  good  scholar,  and  has  got  to  rule-of-three,  and  is 
now  doing  well  in  work. 

185.  Charles  Hayler,  age  16. — Work  a  drill  in  a 
shop  with  six  men.  Went  to  rope-works  at  8|-  years 
old,  and  then  to  guard  chains.  Clean  my  machinery 
once  a  week,  but  only  when  it  is  stopped. 

At  week-day  school  a  year.  Read  (makes  mistakes 
in  simple  words),  know  some  sums,  and  can  write  on 
a  slate.    School  on  Sunday. 

186.  Lucy  Mullens,  age  14.  —  Clean  white 
metal  coffee-pots,  8cc.,  by  rubbing  with  whiting  or 
rotten  stone  and  oil  and  leather.  Sometimes  have 
overtime  till  9  or  9^,  as  for  six  weeks  or  a  couple  of 
months  up  till  Christmas.  Can  all  wash  in  tins  with 
the  suds  in  which  the  pots  are  boiled,  Avhich  we  fetch 
up  ourselves.  Have  dinner  either  at  home  or  here  at 
my  bench.  Some  others  stay  dinner,  nine  or  18  or 
so.  Have  breakfast  in  the  workroom,  and  begin  work 
as  soon  as  we  have  done,  and  tea  here  also.  Work 
under  the  woman  beside  me  as  a  learner,  and  have 
done  so  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Many  of  the 
women  have  learners  like  her. 

187.  Harriet  Lewis,  age  14. — Print  by  putting  gilt 


on  paper  for  patterns.  Put  racks  into  the  stoves  and 
take  them  out.  Find  the  stove  affect  me  a  little.  Am 
sometimes  away  with  the  headache.    Get  4*.  a  week. 

At  school  from  2  years  old  till  12.  Can  read,  write, 
and  sum. 

[Is  very  pale.] 

188.  Martin  M'Manus,  age  13. — Went  to  work  in 
the  tin  trade  at  7  years  old ;  then  to  scrcAv  making. 

189.  Statement  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Griffiths  and 
Browett. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  early  age  at 
which  many  children  are  sent  to  work  by  their  parents 
(viz.,  8,  9,  or  10  years)  is  injurious  to  tliem  morally 
and  physically,  and  we  have  adopted  a  rule  in  our 
manufactory  forbidding  the  employment  of  a,ny  child 
under  12  years  of  age. 

We  ai'e  also  of  opinion  that  some  inducement  should 
be  offered  to  parents  to  apprentice  their  children  to 
some  trade  before  they  attain  the  age  of  14  years. 
The  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  this  are 
as  follows  :  — 

1st.  The  youth  would  learn  a  trade  by  which  to 
support  himself  and  family  in  after  years,  instead  of 
learning  first  a  little  of  one  trade  and  then  a  little  of 
another  trade,  and  again  of  another,  until,  by  the 
time  he  becomes  a  man,  he  can  do  two  or  three  things 
indifferently  and  none  well ;  he  consequently  earns 
small  wages  ;  is  the  last  man  to  be  employed  when 
trade  is  good,  and  the  first  to  be  discharged  when  it  is 
indifferent. 

2d.  When  a  youth  is  apprenticed,  his  master  is 
obliged  to  find  him  constant  employment,  and  to  pay 
him  regular  wages,  and  he  is  thus  prevented  wasting 
a  great  amount  of  time  in  mischief  and  bad  company, 
and  is  removed  from  temptation  to  steal  from  want,  in 
case  he  should  from  any  cause  be  thrown  out  of 
employ. 

3d.  The  average  quality  of  our  skilled  artizans 
would  be  improved. 

4th.  A  steadiness  and  stability  of  character  very 
desirable  would  be  induced  by  constant  employment 
at  one  trade,  and  by  having  a  fixed  purpose  in  view. 
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MR.  ENOCH  CHAMBERLAIN'S,  TIN-PLATE  WORKER  AND  JAPANNER, 
ABBEY  STREET,  LODGE  ROAD. 

190.  A  new  factory,  airy  and  light,  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  with  ample  space  for  the  present 
numbers.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  cutting  out  and  forming  tin  plate  for  small  things,  e.g.  lucifer 
match,  pepper,  and  other  boxes,  with  stamps,  presses,  &c.  A  boy  was  working  a  stamp.  Some  girls, 
one  or  two  quite  young,  work  close  to  the  stoves  in  the  japanning  shop,  in  which  the  boxes,  &c.,  are 
varnished,  and  therefore  in  a  heated  air.  Others  work  at  wrapping  up,  &c.,  in  the  same  shop.  A  strong 
objection  was  at  first  made  to  any  inquiry,  unless  it  was  already  actually  "  the  law,"  but  afterwards, 
on  fuller  explanation  of  the  real  objects,  consent  was  given,  and  entire  approval  expressed  of  any 
legislative  measures  for  carrying  out  these  objects  if  the  "  same  for  all."  While  I  was  questioning  a 
girl  of  11,  who  works  in  the  japanning  shop,  and  who  knew  her  letters  only,  as  to  her  hours  of  work, 
she  was  taken  up  as  follows  by  a  young  woman  named : — 


191.  Ellen  Farley.~Oh,  my  gracious  !  we  have 
been  here  till  12  and  11  at  night — till  10  and  11, 
and  12  usually,  and  I  only  wish  the  time  would 
come  again.  We  have  stayed  till  10  and  11  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  Can't  get  here  before 
8.  Most  in  this  shop,  viz.,  japanners  and  wrappers 
up,  stayed,  and  I'm  compelled  to  stay  to  finish 
wrapping,  &c.  ;  but  in  other  ;^^'arts  they  would  leave 
by  8  or  8|-  or  9.  It  was  a  great  deal  through  so  over- 
working himself  that  the  master's  illness  was  caused. 
We  may  work  in  dinner  time  once  in  a  way.  Lately, 
however,  there  has  not  been  full  work,  and  there  are 
only  30  or  40  now,  instead  of  near  80.  Came  here 
when  I  was  11  or  12,  i.e.  11  years  ago.  Most  of  those 
who  stayed  late  have  left  now. 

192.  Rachel  Wilward,  age  18. — I  varnish.  Our 
hours  are  from  8  till  7,  but  when  busy  have  come  at 
7  on  Friday  and  Saturday  and  have  stayed  till 
10  and  101  two  nights  a  week.  But  its  so  long  ago, 
I  have  not  kept  it  in  my  head  exactly.  Have  an  hour 
for  dinner  and  a  quarter  for  tea.  We  have  oil  to  clean 
our  hands,  at  least  we  used  to,  but  we  have  dripping 
now,  I  think  because  it  is  a  little  cheaper.    We  used 
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to  have  spirits  once  for  it.  Am  pretty  well.  It's  warm, 
and  I  think  my  headaches  are  partly  from  the  heat. 

Can  read.  Cannot  read  that  (monosyllables — tries 
and  fails).  Have  not  heard  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
York.  Believe  London  is  a  county  ;  have  heard  so 
however.  Cannot  tell  any  of  the  names  in  the  New 
Testament. 

[Pale.] 

193.  Susannah  Prince,  age  14. — Press  girl.  Did 
not  go  to  any  work  till  I  was  13.  Went  to  school 
from  about  4  years  old  till  8  or  9,  but  not  half  my 
time,  because  I  had  to  mind  the  baby.  Know  the 
letters,  but  not  the  figure  "2;"  3  and  2  are — (after  a 
pause  in  which  I  counted  80) — 5.  Have  heard  that 
angels  fly,  and  have  beard  talk  about  the  sea,  but 
don't  know  what  it  means.  Don't  know  if  a  robin 
redbi'east  is  a  bird,  or  if  it  flies  or  sings. 

194.  Fanny  Stuckley,  age  8. — ^Began  work  two  years 
ago.  Turn  pepper  boxes  now  ;  have  worked  with  a 
press  and  at  a  stamp.  My  thumb  is  tied  up  because 
I  pinched  it  at  the  slice  and  joint  press. 
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Can  tell  the  letters.  Was  never  at  a  day  school. 
Mother  wanted  me  to  mind  the  baby. 

[Of  the  only  three  other  gh'ls  whom  I  ques- 
tioned one  of  11,  dirty,  and  one  of  14  could 
spell  ;  one  of  13  could  not.] 


195.  Mr.  Enoch  Chamberlain. — Cannot  bear  over- 
time. Have  had  to  pay  the  doctor  myself  through  it  • 
Would  be  very  glad  for  the  children  to  have  schoolino-' 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  duties,  near  to  downright  neces- 
aary  ;  we  have  seen  too  much  of  ignorance. 


b. 


MESSRS.  BECKETT  BROS'.,  TIN-PLATE  WORKERS,  HARFORD  STREET. 

196.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Thos.  Beckett  below  of  the  benefits  to  the  employers  as  well  as  their 
workpeople,  which  have  been  experienced  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  from  the  substitution  of 
spacious  and  ventilated  buildings  for  the  old  factory,  is  highly  instructive  and  encouraging.  Judging 
from  the  contrast  of  the  new  buildings  with  a  small  portion  of  the  old  still  standing,  the  change  must 
have  been  great.  There  are  iron  ventilating  bricks  in  the  walls,  and  the  windows  open  aslant.  Excellent 
rules  for  ensuring  the  punctuality,  good  conduct,  and  comfort  of  the  workpeople  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  firm,  and  printed  on  large  sheets  so  that  all  may  see  them,  and  no  one  is  to  enter  the  employment 
who  has  any  objection  to  conforming  as  the  rules  are  to  be  strictly  maintained.  A  person  guilty  of 
swearing  or  o  scene  language  is  declared  liable  to  be  discharged  without  the  notice,  which  is  otherwise 
required  on  both  sides.  All,  including  children,  must  belong  to  the  sick  chib — managed  by  the  firm, 
"whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  sick,  &c." 

when  they  are  full,  especially  on  a  hot  day  ;  they 
are  almost  unbearable.  Of  course  there  is  the  same 
ditierence  in  workshops.  Our  new  place  is  not  to  he 
compared  with  our  old  ;  we  find  that  the  people, 
being  less  cramped  in  their  work  itself  and  having 
better  ventilation,  and  so  better  health,  can  do  more 
work  with  half  the  fatigue,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
we  now  do  more  with  our  present  numbers  than  we 
could  do  with  40  more  in  the  old  buildings.  In  this 
way  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  work- 
places would  repay  the  outlay  as  an  investment  alone, 
Avithout  regard  to  the  increase  of  business,  which  it 
allows  of.  There  is  no  particular  danger  in  the 
Avork  if  ordinary  care  is  used,  though  they  sometimes 
lose  a  finger,  or,  if  at  the  cutting  tools,  take  a  bit  off. 
The  injuries  are  only  crushes  and  pinches,  and  seldom 
make  more  than  a  bruise. 

There  is,  I  should  say,  less  late  Avork  noAv  than 
there  Avas  in  the  town  generally.  Even  men  who 
used  to  Avork  till  11  Avould  not  noAV  Avork  more  than 
tAvo  hours  over.  This  has  arisen,  i)artly  from  people 
coming  to  think  more  about  overwork  than  formerly, 
but  in  a  great  degree  also  from  businesses  having 
groAvn  so  large  that  they  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
old  snnill  Avork-places,  and  from  larger  factories  being 
built,  Avhich  allow  of  more  hands  being  taken  on  in 
a  time  of  jjressure  as  Avell  as  of  the  Avork  being  done 
much  better. 

As  to  limiting  the  work  of  children  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  to  masters  in  doing  Avithout  them 
entirely  if  all  Avere  bound  to  do  the  same.  The 
youngest  tliat  Ave  take  are  about  11,  but  we  find  them 
Avhile  so  young  of  not  much  advantage,  except  as 
helpers.  In  fact  it  Avould  be  an  improvement  not  to 
have  them,  as  others  older  and  better  able  to  do  the 
Avork  would  be  employed  instead.  Still,  in  a  place 
like  Birmingham,  all  must  be  alloAved  to  have  children, 
or  none  ;  there  are  so  many  small  masters  here  who 
Avill  employ  children  at  any  •  rate,  and  it  might 
make  a  difference  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  of  the  labour,  and  those  who  did  not  have  chil- 
dren Avould  be  undersold.  I  suppose  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  kingdom  where  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
trades,  and  such  a  number  of  employers  in  each  on 
every  scale,  down  to  those  having  only  two  or  three 
Avorkpeople.  Birmingham  is  the  toy-shop  of  Europe. 
In  the  small  places  the  children  work  much  younger 
and  longer  ;  in  fact  there  is  no  regular  liaiiit  to  the 
hours,  but  the  employers  having  only  a  scanty  busi- 
ness have  work  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  must  do 
it  when  they  can  get  it.  A  larger  manufacturer,  who 
has  capital,  is  able  to  work  to  stock,  Avhich  the  smaller 
cannot.  Of  course,  even  with  the  largei',  there  is 
overwork  sometimes,  but  not  to  an  excessive  degree. 
From  the  number  of  small  employments,  children's 
labour  is  so  profitable  in  Birmingham  that  I  believe 
that  many  parents  come  to  live  in  the  town  for  the 
sake  of  their  children's  earnings.  It  pays  a  man  to 
do  so,  even  if  he  only  makes  half  as  much  himself  as 
he  did  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  perhaps  he  finds  no 


197.  Mr.  Thomas  Bechett.  —  Our  Avork  is  making 
all  kinds  of  small  articles,  as  lucifer  match  boxes,  of 
Avhich  we  send  a  great  many  to  London,  and  other 
small  boxes,  toys,  mugs,  plates,  &c.  These  are  made 
partly  by  steam,  partly  by  hand  pi'esses  Avorked  by 
women  and  big  girls,  the  younger  handing  these  their 
work  and  helping  in  light  kinds,  though  all  are  in  our 
direct  employment.  The  machinery  is  chiefiy  lathes. 
If  there  are  accidents  at  the  press  it  is  from  mere 
carelessness  and  looking  about.  Our  material,  tin- 
plate,  is  made  in  iron  rolling  mills  and  tinned  before 
it  comes  to  us.  This  forms  a  separate  trade,  not 
carried  on  nearer  to  here  than  Bilston,  and  chiefiy  in 
South  Wales.  There  arc  not  many  tin-plate  workers 
in  this  toAvn. 

Our  hours  Avere  from  8  till  7,  and  on  Saturdays  till 
4,  but  noAV  the  people  leave  at  2  on  Saturday  Avithout 
dinner,  and  Avork  till  1^  on  other  days,  Avith  an  hour 
for  dinner,  during  which  the  engine  is  stopped  and 
the  fire  raked  out  Avithout  much  loss  of  heat,  and  20 
minutes  for  tea.  Before  this  change  they  had  1  hr. 
10  min.  for  dinner.  Avhich  Avas  often  1  hr.  20  min., 
and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  We  liave  novN-,  however, 
laid  doAvn  our  system  as  above,  Avith  printed  rules  for 
the  Avorkpeople,  shoAving  them  the  rules  and  discipline 
Avliich  nmst  be  observed,  and  Avhich  are  strictly  en- 
forced. Many  at  first  said  that  they  could  not  bear 
the  ncAV  rules,  and  left  AVork  in  consequence,  but  they 
have  Avanted  to  come  back  since.  IS'Oav  all  like  the 
present  plan  best.  Securing  punctuality  and  order 
is  merely  a  matter  of  discipline.  The  half  day  on 
Saturday  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  into 
the  country,  and  we  find  an  improvement  in  them,  as 
they  Avork  fresher  and  better  in  the  Aveek,  and  the 
amount  of  Avork  done  is  not  diminished.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  half  holiday  Avere  more  known  it 
would  be  generally  adopted  ;  indeed  it  is  groAving 
daily. 

We  liaA^e  formerly  been  obliged  to  Avork  late,  our 
regular  overtime  being  till  10  p.m.  for  all  hands,  the 
elder  coming  perhaps  at  6  a.m.  That  is  nearly  all 
done  away  with  now.  We  have  built  large  ncAV  pre- 
mises, and  Ave  are  thus  enabled  in  a  press  to  put  on 
more  hands  and  do  the  Avork  quicker,  and  find  that 
this  answers  our  purpose  better  than  working  over- 
time. But  we  gain  by  the  improvement  of  our  pre- 
mises in  other  ways.  Though  they  haA^e  been  in  use 
only  six  months  we  hav^e  found  a  great  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  workpeople,  and  they  remark  the 
same,  and  all  appreciate  the  benefit  ;  the  difference 
in  the  sick  list  proves  it.  There  have  been  fewer 
away  from  work,  and  these  more  amongst  the  elder 
from  severe  complaints.  Formerly  the  greater  num- 
ber were  amongst  the  younger,  who  Avere  away  from 
general  depression,  shown  in  headaches,  faintness,  and 
general  weakness,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  closeness 
of  their  work-places,  and  so  much  overAvork.  The 
best  test  to  show  the  difference  between  a  crowded 
and  airy  place  is  to  go  into  a  large  public  building, 
as  the  Towu-ball,  and  other  such  halls,  or  a  chapel, 
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employment  at  all.  Big  girls,  if  quick,  can  make 
half  a  man's  wages,  and  there  are  plenty  who  make 
10s.  and  12s.  a  week.  This  importation  of  families 
probably  accounts  for  the  amount  of  cheap  men's 
labour  in  the  town,  i.e.  of  men  who  ai'e  not  fit  for 
skilled  work.  A  country  labourer  making,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  parts,  only  7s.  or  8s.  a  man,  can  make 
here,  with  his  children,  21.  or  3/.  They  do  in  fact 
find  this  out  and  come. 

The  state  of  education  here  generally  is  terribly 
bad.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  parents, 
and  grown  up  people,  cannot  read  or  write  ;  many 
even  being  unable  to  tell  v/hat  time  it  is,  though  they 
appear  respectable  people.  They  have,  of  course, 
been  neglected  when  they  were  young.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  niglit  and  Sunday  schools,  but  these 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  give  education.  Those  who 
have  not  been  taught  before  find  any  school  hard 
work  and  not  to  their  taste.  I  believe  that  one  or  two 
manufacturers  in  the  town  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
up  schools  on  their  Avorks,  and  making  the  children 
go.  But  it  is  very  diflacult  to  do  this,  and  it  is  not 
many  that  could  go  to  the  expense  of  building  or 
keeping  up  a  school.  Most  Avould  think  compulsion 
was  putting  upon  their  liberty,  and  would  want  an 
entertainment  or  something  more  tlian  mere  free 
teaching  to  induce  them  to  attend,  though  if  schools 
were  once  established  and  appreciated  they  would  go 
on.  But  as  it  is,  most  seem  heedless  about  it,  and 
indeed  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  do  not  care  to  go  to 
schools  and  refine  themselves,  for  this  would  bring 
home  to  them  many  things,  which  they  do  not  feel 
now,  more  unpleasantly,  and  they  would  find  their 
homes  unbearable.  The  state  of  many  of  their  homes 
is  far  below  that  of  their  workshops,  and  this  is  a 
great  drawback  to  any  general  improvement  of  the 
people  themselves.  An  immense  imj^rovement  has 
been  made  in  lodgings  by  the  Act,  and  the  railways 
also  have  done  great  good  to  the  dwellings  by  cutting 
through  crowded  parts. 

One  great  drawback  to  education  is  the  number  of 
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attractions  to  pleasure  that  are  coming  up  ;  but  one 
cannot  wonder  at  this  with  people  who  have  been  in 
a  ffictory  all  day.  What  they  enjoy  most  is  a  fete, 
and  I  believe  that  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  will  do 
more  to  improve  them  physically  and  morally  than 
anything.    If  they  had  this  time  for  rest  then  they  Mr.  J.E.Wliite 

would  be  more  likely  to  attend  school  regularly.  It   

was  the  regular  thing  formerly  not  to  have  done  pay- 
ing the  hands  till  near  9  on  Saturday  nights. 

Public  libraries  were  appreciated  at  once  and  have 
stirred  up  many  to  use  them  ;  I  have  seen  people  of 
all  sizes  going  in  and  bringing  out  books.  For  three 
or  four  years  we  have  distributed  freely  amongst  our 
workpeople  copies  of  the  "  British  Workman,"  with 
pictures  and  reading.  This  gives  them  a  taste  for 
reading  and  does  almost  as  much  for  education  as 
education  itself.  They  were  very  much  pleased  with 
them,  and  some  have  got  all  the  numbers  kept  clean 
ready  for  binding. 

I  think  that  the  great  means  for  bringing  about  a 
general  impi'overaent  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  are, — healthy  comfortable  work-places,  proper 
rules  and  discipline  in  their  work,  and  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  with  any  additional  helps  svich  as  read- 
ing rooms  and  libraries,  &c.  These  will  bring  it  as 
near  to  perfection  as  is  likely  to  be  attained.  A  public 
dining  room,  on  the  Glasgow  principle,  will  also  be 
a  great  benefit.  One  has  been  lately  established  here. 
AH  such  measures  as  I  have  spoken  of,  bring  the  people 
to  respect  themselves  more. 

198.  Edwin  Ellis,  age  11. — Here  nearly  four  years. 
Cob  for  a  stamper  ;  four  or  five  other  boys  do  the 
same  in  my  shop. 

Was  at  day  school  a  year.  Know  one  or  two 
letters.  The  sea  is  where  they  catch  the  fishes,  and 
they  sail  on  it  too.  They  call  the  Queen  a  widow. 
You  pray  to  God  to  take  care  on  you  when  you  go  to 
Heaven. 

[Ragged.] 


MR.  SAMUEL  TONES',  TIN-PLATE  WORKER,  HARFORD  STREET. 

199.  An  accident  which  happened  here  lately  to  a  youth,  in  which,  however,  he  had  a  wonderful 
escape  from  mutilation  or  death,  has  led  to  putting  screens  before  die  shafts,  which  run  along  under 
the  work  benches,  close  in  front  of  the  legs  of  the  workers.  I  have  noticed  another  case  where  screens 
were  lately  put,  in  consequence  of  a  like  accident  caused  to  a  young  woman  by  a  shaft  of  just  the 
same  kind.  But  in  many  other  cases  in  factories  of  various  kinds  1  have  seen  shafts  in  precisely  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  workers,  male  and  feniale,  with  either  no  protection  at  all,  or  one  merely 
delusive.  The  danger  is  obviously  far  greater  to  females ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  in  another 
factory,  a  late  fatal  accident  to  a  young  woman  has  led  the  employers  to  insist  on  the  females  abandoning 
the  use  of  crinolines  while  at  work. 


200.  William  Bullock. — Foreman  of  the  whole 
works.  The  hours  were  from  8  till  7,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner,  but  now  are  till  1\,  with  tea,  for  which  no 
fixed  time  is  allowed,  but  the  people  get  it  as  they  can. 
If  they  please  they  can  Avork  in  their  dinner  hour,  and 
generally  do  about  the  last  tAVO  or  three  days  of  the 
week.  About  half  go  home  to  dinner  usually.  Over- 
time is  rare,  but  usually  quarter  of  a  day  over  is  made 
in  a  week  just  before  Christmas,  for  from  three  Aveeks 
to  tAA^o  months.  This  is  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
workpeople  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  get  money 
for  Christmas,  as  well  as  because  there  is  more  to  do. 
The  work  is  chiefly  press-work,  and  the  younger  work 
independently  of  the  others,  so  that  they  could  go  at 
a  fixed  hour,  if  necessary,  Avithout  throAving  the  rest 
of  the  work  out  ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  children. 
The  master  likes  to  aid  in  any  m.ovement  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  working  class. 

201.  Edward  Wright,  age  19. — In  the  stamping 
shop.  When  17,  burnished  on  a  steam  iathe  in  the 
mill.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  I  and  another  Avere 
cleaning  up  the  shop  while  the  machinery  Avas  still 
going,  and  as  I  stooped  doAvn,  and  put  my  hand  under 
the  shaft  to  pick  up  something,  it  ketched  my  shirt 
sleeve,  and  I  was  turned  round  on  the  shaft,  and 
everything  was  tore  off  me  but  my  boots  and  stockings. 
Was  taken  to  the  hospital,  but  no  bones  were  broken  ; 
I  was  only  "  scraged  ; "  so  I  come  out  again  on 

3.  M 


Tuesday,  and  came  to  Avork  again.  No  one  else  has 
been  hurt  so  since  I  have  been  here. 

["  It  AA'as  a  good  job  you  Avarn't  fat,  or  j^ou 
"  Avould  have  got  killed,"  said  a  man.] 

202.  Margaret  Jennings,  age  17.  —  Solder  the 
bodies  and  other  parts  of  tea-pots  together.  Have 
done  it  five  years.  Got  Is.  6d.  a  week  Avhen  I  first 
came  here. 

Was  at  tlu"ee  button  factories.  Went  Avhen  I  was 
but  a  little  'un  ;  think  not  8.  Got  Is.  3J.  Used  to 
Avork  from  8  till  7-i,  but  sometimes  they  used  to  keep 
me  till  8  and  9.  At  Aston's,  Princip  Street,  I  have 
stayed  till  9^  p.m.  Used  to  get  my  fingers  pinched, 
and  squeezed  my  thumb,  which  has  made  the  end  so 
thick. 

Was  never  at  school  in  the  Aveek,  only  on  Sunday. 
Can  read,  but  am  obliged  to  spell  the  words,  unless 
they  are  very  short.  Jesus  Avas  here  a  great  while  ago. 

203.  Robert  Rogers,  age  14. — In  the  tin  shop  ;  do 
anything,  and  go  errands. 

Was  at  the  day  school  tAvo  or  three  years  till  12 
yeai's  old,  and  go  on  Sunday.  Don't  miss  that  very 
often.  If  we  do  they  come  and  fetch  us,  as  they 
know  Avhere  Ave  live.  It  is  the  New  Jerusalem 
School.  Can  '"ead,  but  not  Avrite.  Can  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  (Repeats  "  Twinkle,  twinkle,"  &c.,  and  the 
tAvo  following  lines.)    Learned  it  at  school. 
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District. 

  204.  These  premises  are  of  the  kind  so  common  in  Birmingham — old  street  buildings  with  small  yards 

Steel  Pens.  shops  at  the  back  adapted  to  a  manufactory,  but  unusually  gloomy.    Two  places  in  which  two 

Mr.  J.E.White,  boys  work  are  mere  vaults  or  cellars  unfit  for  human  occupation.    One  is  lighted  only  by  an  arch 

  at  the  end  of  the  vault,  the  entrance,  and  by  a  small  space  which  also  forms  entrance  at  the  top  of 

b.  another  arch  beside  it.  A  band  crosses  the  entrance  horizontally  at  the  height  of  about  5  ft.,  and  the 
front  is  blocked  up  by  a  large  boiler  at  the  distance  of  about  30  inches.  The  approach  is  over  the 
top  of  this  boiler,  down  steep  ladder  steps  at  the  side.  Another  boy  is  engaged  in  using  vitriol  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  his  clothes,  in  another,  a  deep  dark  vault  lighted  only  by  a  small  grating 
in  the  pavement  of  the  street  many  feet  overhead,  near  which  alone  I  could  see  to  wi'ite,  and  by  the 
engine  hole  at  the  other  end.  On  the  floor  of  this,  refuse  dirty  water,  which  had  been  used  for 
washing,  &c.  in  the  factory  above,  was  being  discharged  from  a  large  pipe,  and  appeared  to  find  no 
escape  except  by  absorption.  Possibly  a  drain  may  have  been  blocked.  The  air  was  full  of  sraall 
gnats  or  midges,  such  as  are  found  near  refuse  or  ash  holes.  The  smell  of  the  vitriol  is  strong, 
especially  when  the  revolving  barrel  in  which  it  is  used  to  clean  the  steel  is  opened  ;  but  no  loss 
of  appetite,  such  as  is  complained  of  by  a  boy  elsewhere  as  caused  by  the  smell  of  "pickle,"  had 
followed,  indeed  rather  the  reverse.  The  destruction  of  his  clothes  was  said,  as  most  injuries  are 
said,  to  be  "  entirely  his  own  fault,"  for  not  rinsing  his  hands  in  water  each  time  he  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  pickle. 

205.  A  youth  of  17  was  doing  the  whole  work  formerly  done  by  himself  and  another  boy  in  a  dark 
place,  which  had  a  sickly  rancid  smell  from  the  oil  used  to  steep  the  pens  in.  In  this  place  he  keeps 
and  eats  his  day's  food.  His  appetite  and  strength  had  suffered  considerably  in  the  short  time  of  his 
employment  here,  involving  also  prolonged  overwork. 

206.  The  processes  usually  included  in  steel  pen  making  are  very  numerous,  and  many  require  great 
nicety  of  workmanship.  A  form  used  in  one  factory  for  calculating  the  cost  of  the  labour  gives  the 
following  stages  for  an  ordinary  pen,  viz.: — (1)  blanks,  (2)  marking,  (3)  heel  piercing,  (4)  piercing, 
(5)  centre  piercing,  (6)  side  cutting,  (7)  raising  (i.e.,  forming  the  flat  blank  into  a  curve),  (8)  hardening, 
(9)  straight  grinding,  (10)  cross  grinding,  (11)  slitting,  (12)  colouring,  (13)  looking  over.  A  short 
outline,  however,  omitting  the  details  of  several,  is  enough  for  present  purposes.  Narrow  strips  of 
steel  cut  out  from  small  sheets  are  cleansed  from  "  scale,"  by  soaking  in  "pickle,"  i.e.,  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  brought  to  the  required  thickness  by  passing  through  rollers.  They  are  then  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  pen  size,  and  these  are  stamped,  pierced,  ground,  &c.,  at  presses  and  wheels  till  the  shape 
is  complete.  In  the  course,  however,  of  these  processes  the  metal  requires  to  be  hardened  and  then 
tempered  to  restore  pliancy.  The  pens,  therefore,  are  heated  red  hot  in  boxes  in  a  mufile,  and  then 
plunged  into  oil,  which  is  cleansed  off"  by  shaking  in  revolving  cylinders,  and  when  completely  tempered 
and  formed  they  are  coloured  in  a  stove  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  afterwards  varnished  and  dried. 
There  still  remains  the  work  of  looking  over,  counting,  and  putting  into  boxes,  &c.  The  preparation 
of  the  strips,  the  hardening,  tempering,  and  cleaning  the  pens  are  usually  the  work  of  men  and  a 
few  boys,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  women  and  girls  at  presses,  and  in  most 
of  these  stages  each  pen  is  handled  and  treated  separately. 

207.  Frederick  Parkes,  age  15. — Have  pickled  down  now  at  9|^,  but  other  nights  exactly  at  10.  When  I 
iu  this  place  (cellar  part  of  engine  hole)  for  12  months.  first  came,  seven  months  ago,  there  was  another  lad  who 
Fetch  the  pickle  (vitriol)  in  a  jug,  put  it  with  grits  showed  me  how  to  do  the  work  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
into  the  barrel  to  scour  the  metal,  and  mind  the  I  did  not  want  to  work  overtime,  so  one  did  as  much 
barrel  as  it  turns  to  see  when  the  metal  is  scoured  as  t'other,  he  staying  late  one  night  and  I  the  next, 
enough,  and  then  take  the  metal  out.  Also  do  bits  When  I  have  got  the  things  ready  in  the  morning  I  have 
of  jobs  in  the  mill  (rolling)  when  wanted,  but  am  breakfast  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  engine 
down  here  most  of  the  day,  but  eat  in  the  yard  stops  for  an  hour  at  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  tea. 
above.  Have  to  bring  all  my  day's  victuals  with  me  in  the 

The  pickle  burns  my  clothes  and  fetches  holes  in  morning  and  keep  them  by  me  here,  and  eat  them  in 
the  bottoms  of  my  shoes.  It's  no  use  having  new  here  also.  Bring  soup  with  me  and  wash  me  at  the  tap. 
clothes  at  this  job.  This  shirt  was  whole  a  week  The  engine  stops  at  7-^,  but  then  I  have  to  put  pans 
ago  (Monday),  now  the  right  sleeve  to  the  shoulder  into  the  muffle  and  put  pens  into  the  pans  ready  for  the 
is  entirely  burned  off,  the  other  nearly  so.  This  morning.  The  work  don't  suit  me  very  well,  and  is 
(yellow)  is  the  colour  the  pickle  turns  it.  It  rots  my  too  hard  for  me.  Some  of  the  things  are  very  heavy 
hands  and  makes  big  holes  (shows),  and  when  my  to  lift.  Two  lads  used  to  do  it,  but  now  I  have  to  do 
hands  are  in  the  pickle  the  heat  of  it  hiu'ts  them,  it  all  myself.  Get  6s.  a  week,  and  Is.  6c?.  for  over-" 
When  I  pull  the  bung  out  of  the  barrel,  if  tliere  is  too  time.  Father  puts  it  all  by  to  buy  me  clothes.  He 
much  pickle  in,  it  runs  out  on  the  ground  where  I  works  at  coal  wheeling.  When  I  first  came  I  noticed 
stand.  Wash  me  at  home  and  sometimes  up  in  the  the  smell  very  bad,  but  don't  at  all  now  because  I  am 
mill  ;  the  pickle  smells,  but  it  makes  me  eat  well  at  used  to  it.  But  I  can  eat  very  little  even  if  it  is 
this  job.  good  food,  and  can  eat  nothing  if  it  is  not.    Used  to 

Was  never  at  a  week-day  school  in  my  life,  but  eat  very  well  before  I  was  here.  Don't  feel  sickly, 
went  to  a  Sunday  school  regularly  till  6  or  7  and  have  no  pain  anywhere.  Used  to  be  very  strong 
months  ago,  but  left  otf  then.  One  thing  was  that  when  I  came  here,  but  ain't  now.  Father  says  I  am 
my  clothes  got  worse,  and  I  could  not  get  any  to     getting  as  weak  as  ever  so. 

wear.  Get  85.  a  week  here,  and  have  Is.  66?.  or  2s.  Was  at  some  rolling  mills  for  some  time.  In 
a  week  for  myself  to  buy  my  things.  Can  read  (does)  one  of  the  mills  there,  not  mine,  the  engine  I'an  all 
but  not  write.  Tried  at  a  night  school,  to  which  I  night,  from  7  p.m.  till  7  a.m.,  unless  the  work  set  for 
went  for  one  night  only,  and  never  was  at  any  other.  the  night  was  finished  sooner,  as  it  w^as  sometimes  by 
Cannot  say  why  I  did  not  go  again.  two  or  three  hours.    Two  boys  of  about  18  Avorked 

208.  John  Hammond,  age  17. — Kiddle  pens,  and  in  that,  with  two  men.  That  was  hot  work,  rolling 
place  the  pans  at  the  mouth  of  the  mutHe  ready  for  red  hot  copper.  Sometimes,  in  my  mill,  we  stayed 
the  man  to  push  in.  Our  proper  work  time,  i.e.  for  later,  till  9  p.m.  but  never  later.  Stayed  for  about  a 
the  man  and  me,  who  are  all  that  work  in  this  place,  week  together  once  in  every  three  months.  When 
is  from  8  a.m.  till  7^  p.m.,  but  now  I  work  from  7  a.m.  there,  was  very  often  sick,  generally  about  half  an 
till  9-|  or  10  p.m.,  and  have  done  so  for  a  tidy  bit  hour  after  I  had  washed  my  hands  and  eaten  ;  was 
now,  above  three  months.    Leave  on  Monday  nights     quite  sick.    T'other  boys  used  n't  to  be  sick,  only  the 
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little  uns,  of  from  about  8  to  10  or  11  years  old  ;  they 
were,  very.  One,  of  about  9,  Avns  sent  home  for  it 
every  day  nearly.  That  work  was  more  greasy  than 
this  because  it  was  rolling. 

Before  that  I  had  been  where  they  made  pins 
for  railways.  There  I  was  sitting  Avaiting  for  screws 
on  a  barrow  which  a  man  told  me  he  had  done  with. 
He  came  back  and  said  he  had  not,  Avheeled  me  across 
to  some  red  hot  screws  and  tipped  me  out,  and  held  my 
hand  under  them,  burning  my  arm  badly  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  wrist  :  there  are  the  marks  noAV  (s/iows).  It 
was  four  years  ago.  I  went  to  the  doctor  and  had  to 
"  play  "  three  weeks,  and  was  in  the  house  two  weeks, 
and  had  my  arm  in  a  sling.  The  man  only  paid  me 
2s.  6d.  He  was  not  drunk,  but  was  always  ill  tem- 
j)ered.  He  had  burned  a  many  lads  and  had  to  pay  ; 
one,  his  own,  i.e.  the  one  that  worked  for  him.  One 
he  burned  nearly  through  the  arm,  the  screws  being 
round  and  so  running  in  :  my  screws  were  flat.  Master 
gave  him  the  sack.  Father  said  I  shouldn't  go  to  be 
"munched  "  no  more  like  that,  and  I  left  and  went  to 
a  cooper's. 

The  first  work  of  all  that  I  went  to  was  buttons, 
at  about  1 1  years  old.  I  had  to  be  under  the  press 
and  take  up  the  buttons  for  the  man,  but  I  popped 
up  my  head  too  quick  and  the  press  catched  me 
'■across  the  eyes.  It  swelled  my  two  eyes  up,  but  has 
■not  hurt  the  sight,  but  has  left  these  lumps  across  my 
nose  (shows).  I  saw  the  doctor  for  it  every  three 
days,  for  a  fortnight.  It  was  done  on  the  Saturday 
,and  I  had  only  begun  the  work  on  the  Monday  before. 
Dared  not  go  there  any  more. 

On  Saturday,  after  leaving  work,  I  used  to  wash 
me  clean,  and  sit  down  and  read  my  book  ready  for 
Sunday,  to  go  to  school,  but  can't  do  so  now  because 
I  have  forgot  all  my  reading  and  can  only  tell  the 
letters,  but  not  spell,  so  cannot  get  my  book.  Could 
read  pretty  tidy  when  about  1 1  years  old,  and  had 
been  at  school  till  about  10,  but  only  for  six  months 
or  so.  Learned  my  reading  at  home  night  and 
morning,  mother  teaching  me  about  three  days  a 
week.  When  I  used  to  have  time  to  go,  i.e.  left  work 
by  7^,  father  used  to  send  me  to  school  at  night. 
If  I  were  to  leave  sooner  I  shoukl  go  every  night  and 
pay  2d.  or  \^d.  a  week.  The  Bible  is  "  about  God 
"  and  Jesus,  and  many  thing's:"  people  have  to 
learn  about  them.  Them  as  is  bad  have  to  go  to  be 
burned,  and  them  as  is  good  to  heaven  above  with 
God. 

[A  thoughtful  and  pleasing  mannered  youth, 
and  not  showing  in  manner  any  wish  to 
complain,  though  somewhat  depressed.] 
209.  Charles  Hammond,  age  12. — Work  in  the 
mill  taking  out  m^etal  from  the  rollers.     Eat  my 
dinner  in  here  ;  don't  wash  first.    Bring  soap  some- 
times. 

Was  at  rolling  mills  before  ;  could  not  wash  there  ; 
there  was  no  water  or  soap.  The  proper  hours 
there  were  from  7  a.m.  till  7J  p.m.,  but  we  used 
very  often  to  have  overtime  till  9  or  10  ;  about 
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10  was  the  right  time  for  it.  Was  not  very  well 
there  ;  it  used  to  make  me  bad  and  sick.  There 
Avere  some  boys  of  8  or  9.  They  were  not  often  sick. 
We  used  to  work  all  the  niglats.  Once  I  worked 
all  the  day  as  well  as  all  the  night ;  was  obliged  to  do 

so.    There  was  a  lad  as  was  bad,  and  1  Avorked  in  his   

place.    I  Avent  to  sleep  and  took  no  notice,  and  the 

hot  metal  came  out  and  cut  my  fingei's  badly  across  Bolts  rivets, 
here,  all  on  'em,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  I  left  &c. 
the  nights  and  came  on  the  days,  but  I  used  to  Avork 
on  the  red  hot  metal  still.  We  used  to  throAv  water 
on  it  to  cool  it  and  then  carry  it  aAvay.  Put  some- 
thing on  our  hands  Avhen  we  could,  but  we  couldn't 
very  often  get  anything.  It  was  bits  of  "  herbs  " 
they  called  it,  white  and  hairy-like.  The  boys  tum- 
bled down  very  often  and  cut  themselves  if  their  feet 
catched  against  anything  that  stuck  up.  Some  were 
not  so  big  as  I  Avas.  This  metal  here  cuts  my  hands 
sometimes.    Got  3s.  6d.  a  Aveek  there. 

Used  to  go  to  a  night  school  twice  a  Aveek,  but  don't 
now.  Go  on  Sunday.  (  Q.  Can  you  read  ?)  "  Yes  ; 
"  I  knoAV  tAvo  or  three  letters." 

210.  Charles  Brown,  age  15. — Break  down,  i.e. 
pass  metal  through  the  first  roller,  taking  it  out  of  the 
pickle.  Have  been  at  the  pickle  ]  2  months,  and  at 
rolling  four  years  altogether.  The  pickle  does  not 
hurt  my  hands,  unless  there  are  cuts.  Wear  this 
canvasjacket  at  Avork  to  keep  me  clean. 

Can  read  and  write.    Go  to  Sunday  school. 

211.  Joshua  Lamb,  age  11. — In  the  rolling-mill. 
Left  school  at  10,  having  been  there  six  years.  Can 
read  (does),  write  anything,  and  sum  :  12  times  12  is 
144.    Father  is  a  barber. 

212.  Alfred  Jones,  age  16. — Put  in  to  the  rollers. 
Was  at  school  Avhen  4  years  old,  and  have  been  to 
night  school  a  month  or  two  lately.  Can  read  a  bit. 
(Reads:  "made"  is  "milk,"  is  "melt;"  "wheat"  is 
"  with,"  &c.)    Cannot  Avrite  at  all. 

[The  remaining  boy,  age  12,  in  the  rolling- 
mill  could  read,  not  write  very  well ;  goes 
to  Sunday  school.] 

213.  Thomas  Morris,  age  14. — Bronze  and  temper 
the  metal,  turning  it  in  a  barrel  over  a  fire.  Stand  or 
sit,  either,  for  tliis.    It  makes  me  SAveat, 

Was  at  a  week-day  school  for  two  years;  go  on  Sun- 
day, but  never  to  a  night  school.  Can  tell  my  letters, 
but  not  read.  Do  not  knoAV  what  a  village  is  ;  moun- 
tains are  hills  with  trees  ;  there  are  some  out  on  the 
WarAvick  Cut. 

[Works  in  a  close  corner,  just  in  front  of  a 
fire.] 

214.  Henry    George    Gough,  age  15.  —  Polish. 
Went  to  a  casting  shop  at  7  years  old. 

215.  Mary  Langham,  age  16. — At  steel  pens  three 
years,  at  three  different  places. 

At  school  till  then.  Did  reading,  Avriting,  grammar, 
and  geography.  Do  not  remember  Africa  or  Europe, 
and  forget  whether  France  is  near  England.    1 1  times 

11  is  132,  isn't  it  ? — is  144. 


MR.  JOSIAH  MASON'S,  STEEL  PEN  AND  SPLIT  RING  MANUFACTURER, 

LANCASTER  STREET. 

21 6.  This  factory  shows  that  much  can  be  done  towards  securing  healthy  work-places,  even  under 
unfavourable  circumstances.  It  fronts  on  the  street  in  a  crowded  and  poor  part  of  the  town,  but 
care  has  been  taken  to  provide  the  best  known  modes  of  ventilation  in  the  workshops,  and  also  up  the 
main  staircase,  closets  free  from  smell,  &c.  The  "  twice-divided  "  shafts  of  Mure,  i.e.  Avith  four  actual 
divisions,  so  as  to  secure  an  up  and  down  current  of  air  from  Avhatever  quarter  the  wind  sets,  are  foiind 
to  be  far  more  effectual  than  the  shafts  only  once  divided,  which  are  said  to  act  fully  only  when  the  wind 
is  in  certain  quarters,  and  some  of  these  haA^e  been  carried  from  lower  through  upper  floors.  A  marked 
improvement  has  been  found  in  the  health  of  the  females  engaged  in  one  of  the  shops,  in  which  a  dusty 
process  is  carried  on,  since  these  means  have  been  adopted.  More  space  has  lately  been  secured,  and 
further  improvements  are  being  carried  out.  Guards  are  used  to  protect  the  workers  from  the  flying  oil 
and  dust,  and  some  machinery  under  the  benches  is  guarded.  In  some  shops  all  or  most  were  women, 
their  strength  or  skill  being  needed,  any  younger  being  no  profit ;  a  man  in  charge  of  one  shop  liking 
married  Avomen  best,  not  "  a  lot  of  giddling  girls." 

217.  The  owner  is  a  most  munificent  benefactor  of  poor  children,  having  built  and  maintained  an  ad- 
mirably conducted  orphanage  and  widow'.s  home  at  his, own  expen-'-e,  and  being  now  engaged  in  building 
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another,  very  handsome,  beautifully  placed,  with  large  grounds  and  land  belonging  to  it,  in  which,  in 
time,  some  hundreds  of  orphans  are  to  be  maintained  in  like  manner. 

223.  Charlotte  Woodcock,  age  14. — Cut  strips  of 
steel  with  a  rotary  plane,  Avorked  by  the  steam.  Get 
3s.  6d.  a  week. 


218.  Henry  Warner,  age  13. — Roll  steel,  as  do 
two  other  boys.  Get  4s.  Qd.  a  Aveek.  Mother  saves 
me  Q)d.  out  of  it,  and  buys  me  trousers. 

Can  read  (can).  Learned  by  going  to  school  for 
about  half  a  year  Avhile  in  a  factory  at  Tutbury. 
Could  not  read  at  all  before,  and  have  never  been  to  a 
day  or  night  school  since,  but  go  on  Sunday.  Cannot 
write.  Christ  Avas  Him  as  died  on  the  Cross  for  us, 
to  make  us  go  to  Him. 

219.  Samuel  Enfield,  age  10  y.  1 1  m. — Hei-e  neaily 
4  years.  Lacquer  pens,  turning  them  in  a  barrel  by  a 
handle. 

Worked  at  umbrellas  before,  and  Avent  there  Avhen 
going  7.  The  hours  Avere  from  8  till  7,  but  sometimes 
till  8.  Got  9rf.  a  Aveek  at  first,  and  then  Is.  Was  the 
youngest  there. 

Was  at  day  school  12  months,  and  go  on  Sunday, 
but  cannot  at  night,  because  I  stay  here  till  8. 

220.  Thomas  Whitehouse,  age  13. — At  day  school 
a  month  once.  Don't  go  on  Sunday.  Cannot  spell 
"  i-s."  KnoAV  some  of  my  letters.  Been  at  this  and 
Avire  Avork  since  9  years  old. 

221.  Charles  Walters,  age  10. — Harden  pens.  Fill 
pans,  and  about  every  half  hour  for  five  minutes  pull 
them  out  of  the  muffle  Avith  an  iron,  and  help  the  man. 
The  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  ;  but  on  Monday 
and  Friday  only  till  7,  and  on  Saturday  till  1.  Get 
4s.  a  week.  Was  at  gun  Avork  before,  and  minded  a 
machine. 

Was  at  day  school  a  year,  and  have  been  on  Sunday. 
Can  read  the  Testament,  but  not  do  sums.  Cannot 
read  "  doubt."  The  minister  is  him  as  preaches  at 
church. 

222.  Mary  Saunders.  —  Have  bobbed  steel  on  a 
wheel  for  nine  years.  Am  25  noAV.  Wear  the  broAvn 
paper  over  my  apron  to  keep  the  sparks  off.  Some- 
times they  burn  it,  and  my  apron  strings  too.  Feel 
stuffed  up  in  the  chest,  and  have  a  cough. 

[There  is  a  constant  stream  of  sparks,  not, 
however,  warm  to  the  touch.  The  steel  dust 
lies  on  the  folds  of  the  brown  paper,  &c.] 


Was  never  at  a  day  or  night  school,  but  go  on 
Sunday  noAv  and  then.  Father  or  mother  never  said 
anything  about  school  to  me.  Don't  know  •''  S " 
or  "  N." 

224.  Sarah  Ann  Wedge,  age  12. — Was  at  school 
ever  since  mother  could  see  us  reach  the  top  of  the 
stool,  Avhen  aa^c  Avas  little  children.  Can  read,  write, 
and  sum.    One  sum  Avas  "  Dictation."    Am  sure. 


[Very  tidy,  and  happy-looking, 
well  off,] 


Parents  are 


225.  Martha  Sarty,  age  17.  —  Ahvays  have  the 
same  hours  of  AVork.  Get  7s.  6c?.  a  week.  Went  to 
buttons  at  10  years  old. 

Can  hardly  remember  what  I  did  at  school.  Can 
read,  but  not  if  the  Avords  are  hard,  and  cannot  write. 
Go  to  school  on  Sunday,  sometimes  ;  ncA^er  to  night 
school. 

226.  Eliza  liashford,  age  14. — Pierce  lids  of  paper 
boxes  Avith  a  pi'ess,  to  fasten  a  pen  in  as  a  pattern. 
My  finger  is  hurt  from  pinching  it,  by  my  letting  the 
fly  drop.    Did  so  once  before. 

Can  read  the  Bible,  and  write,  but  not  very  well. 
Read  about  "  Joseph,  and  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  all 
"those."  Was  at  school  till  going  14,  and  paid  3c?. 
a  week. 

227.  Jane  Liiry,  age  14. — Never  was  at  school  till 
I  came  to  the  Avarehouse  here,  and  could  scarcely  read 
at  all.  The  Avoman  under  whom  I  Avork,  got  me  to 
go  to  school  four  nights  a  Aveek  for  2d.  I  can  now 
read,  write,  and  spell. 

[These  pains  were  taken,  because  the  girl's 
appearance  betokened  good  capacity.] 


MESSRS.  HINKS  AND  WELLS',  STEEL  PEN  WORKS,  BUCKINGHAM  STREET. 

228.  These  are  large  works,  including  rolling  mills,  in  which  steel  is  rolled  for  other  purposes,  e.g.^ 
crinoline,  as  Avell  as  to  for  pen  making,  and  which,  though  under  the  control  of  the  firm,  are  worked  by 
a  subordinate  employer,  who  rents  the  steam  power.  A  number  of  boys  are  employed  at  the  rollers 
and  in  odd  ways.  Their  clothes  are  very  dirty  and  soaked  Avith  the  grease  with  which  the  metal  is  fed, 
and  some  of  their  shirt  sleeves  yellow  from  the  pickle.  They  scour  the  rollers  Avhile  in  motion,  Avhich 
is  necessary  for  the  scouring  process.  This  caused  at  first  a  noise  so  loud  as  to  make  me  think  some 
accident  had  happened  to  the  machinery.  In  one  mill  the  metal  is  steeped  in  vitriol  and  water,  to  which 
steam  is  admitted,  and  Avhich  gives  off  a  very  disagreeable  steam  and  smell,  the  liquid  bubbling  fiercely. 
There  are  no  washing  appliances,  some  which  were  once  provided  having,  as  I  was  told,  been 
given  up  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  order,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  work- 
people. A  boy  pointed  out  to  me  a  quart  or  two  of  very  dirty  water  in  a  small  pan  put  fresh  each 
day,  which  he  said  was  used  by  the  men  in  his  mill,  and  which  he  might  use  himself,  though  he  did  not. 
The  engine  stopped  at  the  dinner  hour  while  I  was  there.  Many  of  the  people  took  their  meals  in 
their  work  places,  others  Avent  home. 


22^.  Alfred  Belus,2i^%\\. — Take  out  at  a  roller. 
Here  1-^  years.  Hours  are  8  till  7.  Never  Avork 
overtime.  An  hour  for  dinner  at  1^  ;  go  home  to 
it.  Tea  at  a  quai-ter  to  5  in  the  mill  here.  Have  3s. 
a  week.  Get  the  grease  off  Avith  a  rag  (small  dirty 
piece).  There  is  no  AV'ashing  place,  but  the  men  have 
some  Avater.  (Shows  the  small  pan  already  mentioned.) 
Cut  my  hands,  but  they  do  not  fester. 

Went  to  "  cob  "  buttons  at  10  years  old,  and  before 
that  had  been  at  school  for  six  months,  but  do  not 
go  on  Sunday  or  at  night  ever  noAV.  "  T  "  is  "  A," 
"  D  "  is  "  B,"  "  4  "  is  "  three."    Father  stamps. 

230.  Jack  Parden,  age  11. — Takes  out,  &c.  Here 
a  year.  Cut  my  hands  with  the  metal  and  make  them 
sore,  and  have  to  put  rag  on  to  make  them  well. 
Do  not  stay  away  fi-om  Avork  ever  for  them.  Mother 
wouldn't  let  me  lose  my  place  over  my  hands.  Have 
had  bad  eyes  a  good  while ;  ever  since  I  worked  here. 
They  hurt  me,  but  I  can  see  well.  (Coughs.)  Cough 


more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.  Can't  eat  much 
ever  at  dinner.  Ahvays  come  back  from  it  by  1^, 
before  the  other  boys,  and  go  up  to  the  muffle  (Avhere 
the  pens  are  annealed)  to  Avarm  myself ;  do  not  begin 
work  till  2. 

Lost  the  top  of  that  thumb  at  buttons,  to  which 
AAwk  I  went  when  going  10  ;  was  putting  the  but- 
tons under  a  press"  for  the  Avench  for  whom  I  worked 
Avhen  she  let  it  down.  It  smashed  my  thumb,  and 
they  cut  the  end  off  at  the  hospital,  which  I  Avent  to 
for  a  fortnight,  but  the  nail  has  grown  up  again. 

Was  at  school  from  about  that  high  (Jiis  waist)  for 
tAvo  years.    Do  not  knoAV  large  B. 

[Stands  close  by  a  vitriol  tub.    His  eyelids 
are  clogged  with  matter.   .Is  very  ragged.] 
231.  Alfred  Freema7i,&gQ  12. — At  a  roller.  Cut 
myself  with  the  metal.  {Shows  cuts  in  the  palm  and 
fingers,  and  also  on  the  back  of  his  hand.)  When 
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I  put  my  hand  into  the  tub  to  pull  the  metal  out  the 
"  pickle "  gets  into  the  cuts  and  makes  them  hurt. 
Clean  my  hands  Avith  a  rag  {dirty  and  greasy). 
Wash  them  every  night  at  home  with  warm  water, 
and  before  dinner.    Get  os.  6d.  a  week. 

Was  at  school  "  on  days  "  before  I  came  here,  but 
do  not  go  on  Sundays.    Do  not  know  large  A. 

232.  Henry  Bolus,  age  14. — "Run  through"  steel 
for  crinolines.  Cut  my  hands.  They  hurt  when  the 
pickle  gets  in,  as  it  does  when  1  take  the  metal  out 
of  it.  It  rots  the  flesh  away  and  makes  a  big  hole. 
That  hole  there  {shoicing  scar)  was  bad  a  month. 

Was  a  little  one  when  I  was  at  school.  (Spells 
"  was,"  "have,"  &c.) 

[Was  waiting  in  the  steam  coming  from  the 
hot  vitriol  tub  mentioned  above.] 

233.  Walter  Freeman,  age  15. — Here  five  or  six 
years,  and  was  at  buttons  before.  Am  now  scouring 
the  rollers.  Do  this  by  moving  the  rollers  farther 
apart  by  means  of  screws,  and  putting  between  them 
a  wedge  of  wood  with  emery  on  it,  which  I  guide 
backwards  and  forwards  Avith  a  stick.  Do  this  when- 
ever the  rollers  want  it,  usually  for  about  half  an 
hour  once  a  day.  The  other  boys  wlio  work  at  the 
rollers  scour  in  the  same  way. 

Never  was  at  school.  Ain't  got  no  clothes  to  go 
in. ;  but  on  some  Sundays  have  been  at  church.  "  T  " 
is  "  N." 

234.  John  Caraghan,  age  9^.  —  Here  a  year,  I 
think.  Used  to  be  at  the  rollers,  and  have  scoured 
them  four  or  five  times,  but  now  my  work  is  to  carry 
steel  coils  from  one  mill  to  another  ;  carry  several 
coils  at  a  time.  Do  not  know  what  they  Aveigli.  Go 
home  for  an  hour  at  dinner  time,  and  have  20  minutes 
for  tqa. 

Was  at  school  two  months  once.  Do  not  know 
T  or  A.  Have  been  at  church  sometimes  and  heard 
about  our  Saviour. 

[This  boy,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
man  for  whom  he  was  working,  can  carry- 
as  much  as  7  stone  of  steel  coils  at  a  time, 
and  usually  carries  5  or  6  stone.  He  is 
small  but  thick  set.] 

235.  Alfred  Flint,  age  10.  —  Here  half  a  year. 
Pull  out.  Hands  bleed  at  times  with  the  cuts.  Get 
2s,  6c?.  a  week.  Was  at  guns  before  for  a  short  time, 
at  a  big  place.  My  work  was  to  carry  guns  to  another 
place. 

Before  that  played  about  in  the  streets.  Mother 
said  I  ought  to  go  to  school,  and  would  have  paid  for 
me,  viz.,  2c?.  a  week,  but  I  didn't  want.  My  bro- 
ther and  sister  go.  Mother  grinds  pens  here.  Was 
never  at  school  on  the  week  day,  or  Sunday,  or  at 
night,  and  nobody  ever  tried  to  teach  me  anything. 
Do  not  know  A.  Was  never  at  a  church  or  chapel. 
Mother  doesn't  go.  (At  first  says  that  he  never  heard 
of  the  Bible,  or  God,  or  Christ,  but  afterwards  in  an- 
swer to  leading  questions  says  :)  People  go  to  heaven 
when  they  die,  and  the  bad  "  t'  ell."  Do  not  know 
who  punishes  them,  but  God  burns  them  (the  bad). 

236.  Mike  Peck,  ago  10  Take  out.    Do  not  knoAV 

hoviT  long  I  have  been  here  (Another  says  it  is  half  a 
year).  Have  no  other  dress  to  put  on.  (Is  grimed 
with  grease.) 

Was  never  at  any  school,  church,  or  chapel.  Do 
not  know  A  or  T.  Good  peopie  go  to  heaven  ;  never 
heard  where  the  bad  go.  Take  25.  6c?.  a  week  to 
mother. 

237.  Henry  Heiolett,  age  11. — Work  at  a  roller. 
Just  come  here.  Was  not  at  work  before,  but  was 
never  at  any  school.  D  is  B.  Used  to  nurse  mo- 
ther's baby.    Have  no  sister.    Get  2s.  6c?.  a  week. 


238.  Charlie  Deane,  age  12. — Run  through.  Here 
three  years.  Keep  dipping  my  hand  in  the  grease  to 
make  the  metal  go  easy.  Wash  at  home  but  cannot 
here. 

Was  two  months  at  a  day  school  once.  Go  on 
Sunday  now,  and  went  to  night  school  for  a  fortnight, 
but  had  to  leave  because  father  died,  and  mother  could 
not  pay  the  money,  3d.  a  Aveek.  Go  to  chapel  on 
Sunday  night  and  hears  about  Christ  being  nailed  to 
the  cross. 

239.  Sarah  Pierce,  age  16. — Pierce  pens  with  a 
press.  Hours  are  from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  or  with 
overtime  till  8  or  8^,  never  longer.  All  but  myself 
and  one  other  girl,  now  in  this  shop  (about  40),  are 
over  18.  They  have  breakfast  in  the  shop  as  they 
come  in  the  morning,  and  most  of  them  have  dinner 
in  it  also  at  1  o'clock,  as  I  do.  Never  begin  work 
again  till  2.  Went  to  another  pen  manufactory 
(Turner's)  when  9  or  10  years  old. 

Never  was  at  a  Avcck-day  school  that  I  remem- 
ber, and  never  went  on  Sunday  or  at  night.  "  T  " 
is  "  P,"  "  li "  is  "  c."  Have  been  in  a  church  or  chapel 
two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  not  more.  A  man 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  read  out  of  the  Bible,  but  I 
never  heard  of  Adam  or  Eve,  or  the  flood,  or  of  all 
the  people  being  droAvned  by  it.  Father  is  an  iron 
caster. 

[This  girl  appears  almost  grown  up,  and  not 
below  the  other  young  women  in  the  room 
in  social  position  or  natural  intelligence 

240.  Elizabeth  Steward,  age  17. — Have  marked 
pens  in  this  shop  for' three  years  with  a  Aveight,  which 

1  raise  by  a  pulley  with  my  foot.  It  does  not  tire  me. 
Have  pinched  my  fingers  with  it  three  times,  once 
from  my  foot  slipping  from  the  loop,  but  ha\'e  not 
hurt  myself  badly.  They  all  of  them  pinch  their 
fingers. 

Went  out  to  work  at  10  years  old,  and  was  at  school 
till  then,  and  go  on  Sunday  and  to  an  evening  school 
now.  Can  read  and  write  very  Avell,  but  sum  only  a 
little.    Gets  6s.  a  week. 

241.  Emma  Webb,  age  16. — Work  at  "raising" 
pens  with  a  press,  i,  e.,  forming  the  fiat  pieces  of 
metal  into  a  curved  shape.  Glazed  buttons  before  : 
my  hours  at  that  Avork  were  from  7  till  7. 

Was  at  day  school  from  11  years  old  till  12,  and 
haA'o  been  at  Sunday  school  tAvice  a  day  since  I  was 

2  (?)  years  old.  Can  read.  (Has  to  spell  "  T-o  ;" 
reads  "  lie  "  as  "  ill,"  and  cannot  tell  what  "  guard  "  or 
"  trusty  "  mean).  Go  to  chapel  every  Sunday  night, 
and  hear  about  God,  and  know  of  (when  named  to  her) 
the  Old  Testament,  Joseph  and  Adam.  (When  asked 
about  Noah)  haven't  heard  of  that,  or  of  the  flood. 

242.  Jane  Jeff ries,  age  10. — Slit  pens  with  a  press. 
Have  three  elder  sisters  here. 

Was  at  a  day  school  for  half  a  year,  and  am  going 
to  a  Sunday  school,  but  have  not  begun  yet.  Do  not 
know  P,  or  3,  or  2. 

243.  Ellen  Cuff,  age  12. — Sort  Avaste.  Here  three 
years,  and  "  put  in "  at  two  button  manufactories 
before. 

244.  Charlotte  Kimbley,  age  14. — At  Avork  four 
years  at  this  and  another  pen  place.  Was  at  a  day 
school  for  three  years  before,  but  not  very  regularly, 
because  mother  was  ill.  Cannot  Avrite,  and  cannot 
read  A^ery  well.  (Has  to  spell  "  careless.")  Go  to 
school  regularly  on  Sunday,  and  have  got  a  prize  for 
good  attendance. 

245.  Eliza  Snooks,  age  12. — Box  pens  in  the 
Avarehouse.  There  are  six  little  girls  there,  tAvo  of 
them  younger  than  myself.  Our  houi'S  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Avorkshops. 


Birmingham 
Dislrict, 

Steel  Pens. 

Mr.  J.E.  White. 


MR.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S,  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTORY,  VICTORIA  STREET. 

246.  These  are  very  large  works,  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  Avork  .rooms  clean,  fresh,  and 
cheerful. 

247.  In  one  process,  performed  by  a  girl,  viz.,  sand-papering  penholders  in  a  machine  turned  by 
steam,  the  dust  from  the  sand-paper  and  wood  flies  off  in  clouds,  and  lies  in  heaps  around.  Penholders 
are  made  here  as  well  as  pens. 

3.  M  3 
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Birmingham 
District. 

Steel  Pens. 

Mr.  J  .E.Wliite. 


248.  In  one  press,  worked  by  steam,  I  noticed  a  simple  contrivance  for  protecting  the  fingers,  by 
means  of  a  guard.  If  some  such  plan  could  be  more  generally  adopted  in  press  and  stamp  work,  as 
it  seems  it  might  easily  be,  it  would  save  children  and  others  much  pain  and  many  of  the  slight  injuries, 
such  as  the  crushing  or  entire  loss  of  the  finger  tips,  now  so  common. 


^  „   249.  3Ir.  Gillott,  jun — We  have  a  rule  not  to 

][),       '    employ  any  children  under  1 3,  and  have  very  few  under. 

There  are  many  girls  under  18,  but  they  are  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed, 
which  is  towards  500.  The  majority  are  young  women 
of  from  18  to  25  or  30.  The  day's  work  is  12  hours,  with 
two  hours  for  meals,  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  from 
8  till  7.  It  would  be  less  convenient  for  the  people 
themselves  to  begin  earlier,  as  a  few  of  them  come 
from  a  considerable  distance,  though  most  live  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  would,  however,  make  no  differ- 
ence to  the  work  itself.  Those  who  come  from  a 
distance  take  their  meals  here  in  their  work-rooms. 
]SIone  are  allowed  to  work  in  their  meal-times. 
Washing  places  are  provided  for  the  workpeople. 
The  amount  of  work  is  much  the  same  throughout 
the  year,  the  business  not  fluctuating  with  seasons. 
Little  change  therefore  would  be  made  by  factory 
regulations.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
school  for  the  young,  and  if  it  could  be  secured  I 
should  like  it. 

The  steel  pen  manufacture  in  England  is  almost 
confined  to  Birmingham,  though  there  is  a  little  in 
London. 


no  cough. 


250.  Emily  Gosling,  age  14. — Put  penholder  sticks 
into  a  sand-papering  machine,  and  have  done  it  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Have  good  health 
Work  from  8  till  7  ;  never  stay  later. 

Can  read  (badly)  and  write  in  a  copy  book,  but  not 
do  sums. 

251.  Eliza  Jackson,  age  12. — Put  pens  under  a 
press  worked  by  machinery.  Slip  them  through  the 
guard  and  they  go  under  the  press  themselves. 

Can  read  the  Testament,  but  have  to  spell  some  of 
the  words.  School  on  Sunday,  but  never  to  night 
school. 

252.  3Iary  Ann  Thompson,  age  16 — Glaze  pens 
upon  a  wheel.    Can  read  a  newspaper. 

253.  George  Swain,  age  12. — Take  out  steel  from 
the  rollers.    Hours  from  7  to  7. 

At  school  till  half  a  year  ago. 

254.  William  Bourne,  age  14. — In  fitting  shop. 
Am  turning  metal  on  a  steam  lathe. 

At  day  school  till  18  months  ago,  when  I  came 

here.    Read  books  lent  me  from  the  Sunday  school. 

Can  do  fractions  :  f  X  |  =  ^2^.  Father  is  a  fitter 
here. 


MR.  WM.  MITCHELL'S,  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTURER,  CUMBERLAND  STREET. 

255.  A  shop  in  which  pens  are  lacquered  and  a  boy  of  15  is  employed  in  turning  round  a  barrel  over 
a  stove  with  a  handle,  was  oppressively  hot.  In  another,  where  pens  are  ground  on  wheels,  an  infant 
was  sitting  with  its  mother  at  her  work.  No  boys  are  employed  here,  as  is  usual  in  steel  pen  manu- 
factories, in  rolling. 


256.  Mr.  Job  Harlow,  manager. — I  was  bred  up 
in  Birmingham,  and  have  been  manager  here  18  years. 
Steel  pen  making  is  a  business  that  varies  but  little 
through  the  year,  and  is  more  regular  probably  than 
many  other  trades.  But  the  hours  in  Birmingham 
generally  are  sufficiently  moderate,  and  are  shorter 
than  they  were  formerly.  It  is  right  enough,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  excessive. 
Long  hours  are  undesirable  both  for  the  workpeojDle 
and  the  employer,  and  no  real  profit  to  either  in  the 
long  run.  There  is  no  necessity  for  longer  than  the 
ordinary  days  of  work  in  order  to  get  sufficient  work 
for  the  wants  of  the  country  executed.  This  countiy 
has  great  mechanical  powers  already,  and  it  is  owing 
to  these  that  many  advantages  formerly  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mass  have  now  been  brought  within  it. 
In  proportion  as  mechanical  power  increases,  the  need 
for  manual  labour  and  mere  numbers  of  workers 
diminishes.  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  have 
a  half-day  on  Saturday,  as  the  time  cannot  be  spared, 
and  would  have  to  be  made  up  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week,  aiid  the  afternoon,  probably,  would  not  be 
beneficially  employed  by  the  workpeople.  Another 
reason  is  one  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, viz.,  that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  start 
a  steam  engine  for  only  half  a  day. 

The  majority-  employed  here  are  females  at  press 
and  stamping  work,  who  work  by  the  piece.  A  few 
boys  help  and  do  odd  work.  I  do  not  like  girls 
till  they  are  nearly  women,  and  have  seldom  taken 
any  under  15  or  16,  both  on  account  of  the  elder,  as  a 
rule,  doing  the  work  better,  and,  though  this  is  not 
the  case  always,  it  is  not  well  to  have  a  young  girl 
working  among  women  and  earning  as  much  as  they, 
which  may  be  the  case  if  she  is  quick.  Sometimes 
one  part  of  the  work  has  to  stand,  e.g.,  for  another 
Avhich  happens  to  require  more  labour  than  usual, 
and  then  the  unemployed  part  leave  earlier. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  an  improvement  in  educa- 
tion should  be  secured  if.it  can  be.  From  my  expe- 
rience there  has  been  but  slight  improvement  even 
now.  Evening  schools  are  insufficient  as  a  means  of 
education,  and  children  when  at  work  soon  tecome 
independent  and  will  not  attend  them  iinlf.ss  they 


please.  It  would  be  well  for  all  to  be  at  school  up  to 
12  or  13,  and  if  they  were  better  educated  they 
would  probably  have  less  disposition  to  work  beyond 
reasonable  hours.  Some  are  much  more  intelligent 
than  the  Avitnesses  selected,  and  fill  up  the  intervals 
in  their  work  with  reading  and  sewing. 

257.  Caroline  Falkner,  age  17  At  press  work 

for  six  or  seven  years. 

Can  tell  the  letters  but  not  read.  At  week-day 
school  for  2i  years,  never  at  night,  left  Sunday  school 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

258.  Jane  Alsop,  age  15. — At  a  press  both  here 
and  at  a  brass  foundry  before.  Dinner  from  1  to  2^, 
and  tea  from  4  to  4^,  both  in  here.  Only  those  who 
live  a  good  way  off  dine  here.  Work  piece  work  and 
do  not  always  take  the  full  time  for  tea. 

(Asked  to  read  words  of  one  syllable,  says,)  It's 
a  long  while  since  I  tried.  Do  not  know  "  price  "  or 
"  p,"  or  what  sums  are.  Was  never  at  a  week-day 
school  ;  a  little  on  Sunday,  not  much  ;  went  to  a 
night  school  twice  a  week  for  three  months,  but  left 
because  I  had  to  work  till  nearly  9,  sometimes  till  8  ; 
7  was  the  proper  time.  Was  never  later  than  9  at 
that  work-place,  and  have  never  been  later  than  8  here. 

259.  Harriot  Mason,  age  15. — Have  stamped  for 
four  months,  and  pinched  just  the  end  of  my  finger  ofi" 
twice.  Pull  up  the  stamp  with  my  foot  in  a  loop.  It 
tired  me  at  first. 

Can  read  (cannot,  e.g.  "  mean  "  is  "  learn  ")  and 
write  a  copy,  but  not  a  small  one.  Was  at  a  week- 
day school  from  6  years  old  till  11. 

260.  Lucy  Beyion,  age  13. — Box  pens.  Was  at 
necklace  snaps  at  10  years  old,  and  had  the  same  hours 
as  here,  viz.,  from  8^  to  7.  Can  read,  but  not  a 
newspaper  {shoum)  and  cannot  write  or  sum.  Am 
learning  writing  now  at  the  Sunday  school.  Never  at 
night  school. 

261.  Samuel  Webb,  age  17.  —  Help  scour  pens. 
They  are  in  cases  turned  round  by  machinery. 

Cannot  read.    Was  never  at  a  week-day  school. 

262.  William  Guthrie,  age  13. — Sort  pens.  Can 
read,  write,  and  do  compound  addition;  23  and  23 
are  44, — are  46.  Have  left  Sunday  school,  was  at 
a  night  school  three  nights  a  week  for  two  years. 
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MESSRS.  M.  MYERS  AND  SON'S,  STEEL  PEN  AND  SEALING  WAX 
MANUFACTURERS,  CHARLOTTE  STREET. 

563.  The  workshops  were  closed  and  the  people  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 


264.  Mr.  M.  Myers. — Our  regular  work  hours  are 
seldom  exceeded,  and  then  not  for  more  than  an  hour, 
I  should  prefer  working  from  6  to  6  instead  of  begin- 
ning at  8  as  at  present.  More  work  would  be  done. 
But  I  could  not  get  the  people  to  come  earlier  myself. 


7  perhaps  would,  on  the  whole,  be  the  best  hour  for 
begiuiiing.  That  would  give  time  for  all  purposes,  and 
suit  the  Avork  just  as  well  if  the  arrangements  were 
made  the  same  everywhere.  The  works  are  newly 
built  for  our  two  manufactures,  and  are  lofty  and  airy. 


Birmingliain 
District. 

Steel  Pens. 

Mr.  J.  E.  White. 


MR.  WILLIAM  ASTON'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER,  PRINCIP  STREET. 

265.  Of  several  hundred  persons  employed  in  this  manufactory  about  60  only  are  men,  300  women, 
100  girls  of  from  7  to  13,  200  more  under  18,  and  the  remainder  boys  and  youths.  From  the  nature 
of  the  buildings  the  workrooms  are  unavoidably  much  overcrowded;  but  those  most  so,  being  at  the 
top,  have  the  advantage  of  being  open  to  the  roof,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  be  somewhat  higher  and 
have  sky-lights;  which,  however,  were  not  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (in  June).  In  button  manu- 
factories generally  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  women,  sitting  as  close  together  as  they  can  on  one  side 
of  a  workbench  to  work  the  presses,  and  children  in  rows  facing  them  on  the'other  side,  who  help  them 
by  "putting  in"  buttons  under  the  press  for  them,  &c.  These  benches  are  generally  quite  narrow  for 
convenience  of  working.  Some  here  are  only  18  inches  wide,  and  so  close  together  that  the  children's 
backs  touch,  being  divided  only  by  a  board  a  few  inches  high,  which  serves  as  a  back  for  each  seat.  In 
such  and  like  cases  the  only  means  by  which  the  children  can  reach  their  seats  is  by  creeping  under 
the  benches  from  the  end  or  between  the  women's  dresses.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  amount  of  cubical  space  per  head  must  be  improperly  small,  especially  considering  the 
obstacles  to  window  ventilation  (B.  17).  In  some  rooms  the  air  was  noticeably  foul  and  close,  though 
on  a  cool  wet  day  ;  in  one,  occupied  however  only  by  women,  extremely  so  ;  and  in  another,  strong  with 
the  smell  of  cookery,  apparently  of  red  herrings.  Dinner,  as  well  as  tea,  is  taken  by  large  numbers 
in  some  of  these  rooms. 

266.  The  rooms  generally  are  heated  by  steam  pipes  (as  to  the  effects  of  which  vide  Nottingham 
Lace-finishing  Evidence) ;  and  much  gas  is  needed.  At  some  of  the  press  benches  there  is  a  gaslight 
to  each  pair  of  workers,  and  this  is  placed  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  child's  face  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  foot. 

267.  Many  of  the  girls  are  ragged,  and  apparently  ill  fed,  and  13  young  boys  employed  in  a  mere 
dark  out -house  or  hovel  in  cracking  vegetable  ivory  nuts  appeared  especially  rough  and  neglected. 

268.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  machinery,  but  little  within  reach  in  the  parts  in  which  most 
of  the  children  work,  and  serious  accidents  are  very  rare.  A  girl,  however,  of  10  years  old,  who  as  I 
was  informed  elsewhere  was  caught  in  a  band  here,  was  admitted  to  the  General  Hospital  about  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  this  factory,  and  was  reported  on  there  to  me  as  "having  a  contusion  of  the 
"abdomen,  and  discharged  well  in  six  days,  the  injuries  not  being  severe;"  and  a  recent  serious 
accident  to  an  adult  female  has  led  to  the  fencing  of  shafts  in  a  room  in  which  she  did  not  work.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  factories  generally  for  persons  to  be  at  times  in  other  places  besides  their  own  work- 
rooms for  errands,  meals,  &c.  The  slight  injuries,  however,  to  fingers,  nails,  &;c.,  incident  to  press 
work,  are  common  here  as  elsewhere.  The  noise  and  vibration  caused  by  the  presses,  &c.  is  con- 
siderable ;  and  in  one  room  full  of  young  girls  is  increased  by  bands,  &c.,  not  connected  with  their 
work. 

269.  The  general  ignorance  was  great.  Of  80  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16, — the  majority 
being  of  from  9  to  11  or  12,  whom  I  questioned  in  succession,  taking  the  workers  by  rows  and  omitting 
none  but  the  apparent  adults,  and  exclusive  of  those  in  whose  names  statements  are  given, — one  girl 
of  7  years  old,  one  of  8,  nine  of  9,  13  of  10,  eight  of  11,  three  of  12,  two  of  13,  seven  of  14,  and  one 
of  15,  and  seven  more  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10,  and  six  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13,  when 
asked  by  me  if  they  could  read,  said  "  No."  Of  11  of  the  80  who  said  either  "  Yes,"  or  that  they  could 
read  "a  little,  not  much,"  "read,  but  not  spell,"  "spell  a  httle,"  "read  a  bit,"  &c.,  none  could  do 
more  than  spell  short  words  in  a  child's  book,  some  not  so  much,  not  all  knowing  all  the  letters.  Of 
the  remaining  11,  those  whom  I  set  on  in  a  child's  book  could  read  easy  words  with  more  or  less 
difficulty,  and  one  of  15  said  that  she  could  read  anything.  Thus,  of  the  whole  number,  72'5  per  cent, 
admitted  themselves  unable  to  read,  13*75  practically  were  so,  12*5  could  read  a  little,  and  the  remaining 
1*25,  i.e.,  one  girl,  appeared  plainly  competent.  The  only  one  of  the  readers  whom  I  thought  it  of  any 
use  to  ask  if  she  could  write  said  "  No." 

270.  Of  the  13  nut-cracking  boys  referred  to  above,  two  were  13  years  old,  the  others  from  that  age 
down  to  9.  I  examined  them  as  a  class  in  school,  one  or  two  however  being  occasionally  absent  and 
returning,  and  found  that  only  two,  or  sometimes  a  third,  could  answer  the  simplest  questions.  None 
of  them  knew  the  Queen's  name.  Only  two  knew  of  London,  one  because  his  father  was  killed  there ; 
the  other  had  a  brother  there,  and  knew  that  it  was  a  big  place.  Two  had  never  been  at  any  school, 
four  do  not  ever  go  to  Sunday  school,  five  only  had  ever  been  at  a  week-day  school,  one  of  these  for  as 
much  as  2^  years,  the  others  only  for  from  four  to  six  months.  A  few  betAveen  them  named  Ireland, 
Russia,  and  America  as  other  countries.  One,  aged  10,  who  stood  forward  as  able  to  read,  could  read 
a  little,  and  one  or  two  others  said  that  they  could.  Some  of  the  bigger  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being 
supposed  to  know  anything,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  elementary  religious  matters  was  almost 
nil ;  nine  had  never  heard  of  the  Bible  or  knew  anything  that  was  in  it. 

271.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  school  teaching  was  tried  for  a  short  time,  but  found  not  to  be 
appreciated,  and  was  given  up. 

272.  Mr,  Wm.  Aston. — My  manufactory  employs  employed  not  by  me  but  by  the  adults  whom  they 
between  800  and  900  persons,  principally  females,  assist,  the  boys  by  men,  the  girls  by  womeu.  I  never 
About  a  third  of  these,  including  all  the  youngest,  are     myself  engage  persons   unless  they  bring  a  good 

3.  M  4 


Buttons. 
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Birmingham    character  from  a  former  place  of  work,  or  are  promoted 
District.       from  the  lower  parts  of  the  work  as  being  promising 
and  well  behaved.    It  is  very  important  to  require  a 

  ■      character,  and  the  plan  of  gradually  promoting  the 

Mr. J.E.Wliite.  best  hands  gives  control  over  all,  and  works  very 

 beneficially.    When  parents  think  that  their  children 

b.  can  earn  more,  they  come  and  press  to  have  them  pro- 

moted. The  button  manufacture  employs,  I  should 
say,  more  young  girls  than  any  other  trade  in  the  town. 
There  are  five  or  six  button  manufactories  of  impor- 
tance, and  several  smallei'.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  several  garret  manufactories,  employing  perhaps 
on  the  average  about  half  a  dozen  persons,  or  some- 
times only  their  own  families.  In  these  cases  the 
work  is  done  either  in  their  own  garrets  and  bed- 
rooms, &c.,  or  in  small  shops  attached.  The  body  of 
those  so  emjjloyed  would  be  girls.  In  these  places 
there  can  be  no  regularity  of  work,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  and  uncertainty  of  the  businesses.  The 
different  kinds  of  buttons  are  so  numerous  that  they 
cannot  be  classified  ;  but  the  pearl  and  glass  buttons 
form  entirely  distinct  branches  from  the  general 
manufacture. 

I  wish  that  no  manufacturer  of  any  kind  could  em- 
ploy children  under  16  years  of  age  ;  but  so  long  as 
some  do  so  all  must,  or  be  undersold.  The  work  now 
done  by  young  children,  of  whom  I  have  such  a  large 
number,  would  then  be  done  by  the  elder  persons 
themselves.  The  latter  would  thus  produce  less,  and 
the  cost  of  the  articles  would  have  to  be  raised  a  trifle. 
But  this  would  make  no  difference  at  all  to  the  trade 
if  all  manufacturers  were  in  the  same  position. 

I  also  wish  that  the  work  could  begin  earlier  in 
the  day  than  the  present  hour,  8^,  which  makes  it  9 
before  the  people  are  set  down  fairly  at  work.  An 
hour  in  the  morning  is  worth  two  at  night  ;  but  I 
must  conform  to  the  general  hours.  If  some  members 
of  a  family  had  to  go  to  work  earlier  than  others  it 
would  involve  two  breakfasts  at  home,  which  Avould 
not  be  put  up  with  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The  hour 
for  leaving  off  is  7  p,m.,  and  aU  ai"e  paid  and  gone 
quite  by  4  on  Saturdays,  It  is  only  seldom,  when 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  that  these 
hours  are  exceeded  for  an  hour  or  two.  To  stop  at 
2  on  Saturday  would  make  but  little  difference,  as 
preparations  would  be  made  accordingly. 

The  hands  iu  the  warehouse,  &c,  are  of  a  higher 
and  more  intelligent  class  than  those  in  the  factory, 
and  have  some  education,  as  they  must  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  count.  Their  work  is  principally  looking 
over,  picking  out  waste,  sewing  buttons  on  cards, 
wrapping  up,  &c.  But  few  young  girls  are  employed 
in  this.  The  majority  are  a'3  much  as  18  or  20. 
Some  of  the  boys  in  factory  are  vei'y  rough  ;  and  I 
wonder  that  the  men  show  so  little  care  in  improvii)g 
them,  as  it  would  be  for  their  oavu  benefit.  If  the 
homes  of  rough  and  neglected  children  were  traced  out, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  fault  arose  fvom 
the  parents  being  worthless  or  given  to  drink.  Acci- 
dents from  machinery  are  very  rare,  perhaps  not  one 
in  three  years.  One  happened  lately  from  a  girl  going 
into  a  room  iu  which  she  did  not  work  and  reaching 
over  for  something,  when  her  dress  was  caught  in  a 
shaft.  Since  then  I  have  had  screens  put  to  these 
shafts.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  much 
shaken,  but  no  limbs  or  bones  were  injured,  and  she 
soon  recovered,  but  now  is  put  to  work  quite  away 
from  the  sight  of  machinery, 

273.  William  Nicholson,  age  7, — Shove  buckles 
up.  Was  at  week-day  school  two  months,  but  mother 
would  not  let  me  go  any  longer.  She  paid  2d.  a  week. 
Don't  know  the  letters.  Have  been  at  Sunday  school 
and  church.  Don't  remember  the  words  I  heard  there 
now,  but  they  told  us  about  good  and  bad  people, 
Christ  was  a  wicked  man.  He  said  the  people  wouldn't 
believe  in  him,  and  He  died.  Don't  know  how,  or  if 
He  is  alive  now.    Preacher  didn't  say, 

274,  Matthew  Collier,  age  8. — Here  six  months. 
Cob,  Hours  are  from  8^  till  7.  Sometimes  come  at 
7^  or  7  in  the  morning,  and  stay  till  8  at  night,  but 
not  later.    Home  for  an  hour  for  dinner. 


Don't  know  all  the  letters.  God  lives  in  heaven. 
Have  not  heard  of  Christ  or  Jesus  as  I  can  remember, 
or  of  a  Christian,  Have  heard  a  many  things  as  I 
can't  remember.  Don't  know  if  I'm  a  Christian.  (A  boy 
jicar  says,  "  Mother  told  me  I  was.")  When  people 
die  they  go  to  heaven  ;  not  all,  but  most  on  'em  does, 
T'others  go  to  the  naughty  man  ;  some  on  'em  as  is  very 
wicked.  Mother  told  me  of  the  naughty  mau,  God 
made  the  world.  At  the  flood  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rain,  and  it  lightened  and  thundered  ;  and  the  Avails 
fell  down  the  Monday  artcr  the  flood  was.  There 
wasn't  many  drowned. 

27o,  Joseph  Perry,  age  8. — Cob  and  sort  work. 
Know  some  of  the  letters.  Was  at  school  a  good 
while,  and  go  on  Sunday  now. 

276.  William  Ridding,  age  8. — Cob.  Can  read. 
(Reads  "must  not  tease,  &c.")  Don't  know  what  it 
means.    "  Sick  "  is  when  you  throw  up, 

277.  Alfred  Harris,  age  11, — Don't  know  my 
letters.  Was  at  the  day-school  for  two  weeks,  but 
sister  came  for  me  to  go  to  work.  Was  never  at 
Sunday  school.  Get  Is.  Zd.  a  week.  Tea  in  here 
at  41, 

278.  Horatio  Todd,  age  II, — Cob,  Am  paid  by 
the  man  I  work  for,  \s.  2d.  a  Aveek,  Here  a  year. 
Don't  know  "  B."  Have  left  Sunday  school.  Father 
does  not  tell  me  to  go, 

279.  William  Bramhill,  stamper. — The  boy  (last 
witness)  cobs  for  me  ;  but  if  I  want  to  Avork  late  I 
can  do  Avithout  keeping  him,  as  he  has  plenty  of  time 
to  get  beforehand  Avith  his  work, 

280.  Alfred  Luckman,  age  under  13. — Our  hours 
are  from  81  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  Sometimes  Ave  work  from 
7-^  till  9,  never  longer  than  that,  but  most  nights  till 
8  ;  till  9  about  once  a  Aveek.  The  tAVO  biggest  get 
35.  6d.  a  Aveek,  the  little  ones  25.  6d.  Are  paid  by 
the  hundred.  So  many  are  set  for  the  day.  The  rest 
is  overtime.  Are  paid  2d.  or  3c?.  for  ten  hundred, 
according  to  the  size.  Some  on  us  bring  our  dinner 
here. 

281.  Samuel  Todd,  age  12. — Went  to  night-school 
for  two  months,  but  left  because  we  had  to  work  late. 
School  was  at  1\,  but  we  all  had  to  work  till  8-|-  for 
three  months. 

282.  John  Banks,  age  11. — Have  been  to  night- 
school  for  the  last  month,  because  mother  died,  and 
my  aunt,  Avith  Avhom  I  live,  noAv  sends  me  and  pays 
2d.  a  Aveek, 

283.  Thomas  Green,  age  11. — Went  to  Sunday 
school  for  three  Aveeks,  but  mother  would  not  let  rae 
go  any  longer.    She  did  not  say  Avhy, 

[The  last  four  boys  all  crack  nuts.] 

284.  Mrs.  Huff. — Overseer  iu  a  press  shop.  There 
are  about  58  presses  in  it,  and  a  Avoman  and  a  girl 
Avork  opposite  to  one  another  at  each,  but  they  arc 
not  all  full  noAV,  Each  press  has  a  gaslight  close 
doAvn  to  it.  The  girls  come  from  7  and  8  years  old 
upAvards ;  some  of  them  get  to  Avork  presses  themselves 
by  10  at  simple  jobs.  They  go  aAvay  to  dinner  or  stay 
in  here  as  they  choose.  There  are  steam  pipes  round 
this  and  other  shops  to  Avarm  them.  The  heat  in 
Avinter  Avhen  gas  is  burning  is  about  the  same  as  in 
summer  ;  not  too  Avarm, 

285.  Maria  Young. — Press  Avoman  in  the  same  shop. 
We  open  the  AvindoAvs  in  the  morning;  feel  ready  to 
faint  if  Ave  doii't ;  it  is  so  very  close  Avith  so  many 
breaths.  When  the  gas  is  lighted  it  is  very  hot,  and 
Ave  let  the  skylight  up  to  let  it  off.  Some  are  subject 
to  headache.  The  woman  iiext  me  is  very,  and  I  am. 
Tavo  of  the  four  little  girls  just  opposite  have  the 
sick  headache. 

[This  woman  sits  facing  a  Avindow,  with  only 
the  bench  between.  The  tAvo  girls  next 
named  sit  on  the  other  side  o'f  the  bench 
with  their  backs  close  against  sash  windows, 
Avhich  are  open,  it  being  June,  as  do  tAVO 
other  little  girls  beside  them.  The  two  girls 
named  after  the  next  two  work  in  like  posi- 
tions in  another  part  of  the  same  shop.] 
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286.  Susaji  Stokes,  age  9.  Here  2  years.  Have 
sore  throats  and  sick  headaches. 

287.  Sarah  Ebb,  age  9.^ — Have  sick  headaches. 

288.  Betsey  Walls,  age  10. — Have  the  flannel  round 
my  neck  because  I  have  had  lumps  ;  they  were  very 
large,  and  my  throat  was  sore  inside.  Have  heen  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  for  2  months,  and  they  are 
goue  down  nicely  now.  Have  bad  boots  that  let  the 
wet  in. 

289.  Susan  Russell,  age  12. — Wear  the  flannel 
round  my  throat  because  it  is  sore.    It  often  is. 

290.  Emma  Millington. — Press  woman  in  another 
shop.  Have  worked  a  press  1 1  yea.rs,  and  began  at 
10  years  old.  Have  not  the  headache  ;  the  little  ones 
have  before  they  are  used  to  the  work.  It  is  very 
hot  in  summer,  and  in  winter  when  the  gas  is  lit.  It 
does  not  smell  much  unless  it  escapes.  The  little 
girls  get  their  fingers  squeezed  in  the  jiresses  if  they 
look  away  from  their  work. 

291.  Bridget  Conroy,  age  7. — Put  in.  Here  8 
months.  Have  the  headache  many  a  time  here.  Was 
at  week-day  school  3  months. 

292.  Jane  Randall,  age  10. — Put  in.  Here  a 
year.  Minded  mother's  house  before.  Have  lost  the 
top  half  of  my  thumb  nail ;  was  putting  the  button  in 
the  die,  and  the  girl  didn't  know  as  my  thumb  was 
under  the  press. 

Go  to  Sunday  school,  but  never  was  at  any  other. 
"  Can  read,  but  can't  spell  it,"  i.  e.,  read  the  letters. 
(Picture  of  children  kneeling  shoivn.)  They  are 
saying  prayers.  I  only  know  "  Our  Father,"  and  say 
that  at  night  when  I  gb  to  bed.    Mother  learned  me. 

293.  Emma  Anson,  age  7. — Put  in.  Don't  know 
the  letters. 

294.  Harriett  Rickett,  age  7. — Put  in.  Was  never 
at  school  except  on  Sunday.    Don't  know  "  A." 

295.  Emma  Robinson,  age  8  years  10  months. — Put 
in.  Here  18  months.  Never  at  school  on  a  week- 
day, but  go  on  Sunday.  (When  asked  to  read,  cries.) 
That  picture  (bird)  is  "bird." 

296.  Mary  Conroy,  age  12. — Put  in.  Get  Is.  Zd. 
a  week.  Can  spell.  "  Made  "  is  "  men."  Aint  been 
to  Sundav  school  this  three  weeks.  Mother  wants 
me  to  mind  the  house.    She  goes  out  somewhere. 

297.  Mary  Cox. — Overseer  in  a  pi-ess  shop.  Here 
30  years.  There  are  48  presses  in  this  shop,  many 
of  them  having  a  girl  as  putter  in.  The  women  can't 
do  without  the  girls.  Have  had  as  many  as  70 
women  and  girls  in  this  room  before  a  small  corner 
was  taken  off,  and  since  then  as  many  as  60,  but  it  is 
not  so  full  now.  The  girls  come  at  about  9  years, 
old,  but  are  not  so  nimble  as  if  they  come  at  7,  but 
that  is  against  the  master's  rule. 

298.  Amelia  Rogers. — Overseer  in  a  press  shop, 
in  which  29  women  and  elder  girls  work  in  jiairs 
with  29  girls,  who  put  the  buttons  into  the  die.  The 
putters  in  are  mostly  between  the  ages  of  9  and  13. 
After  about  that  age  they  will  have  a  girl  under 
themselves  at  a  press,  or  go  into  other  branches. 
They  come  to  work  at  8-|-  a.m.,  sometimes  at  8,  and 
leave  at  7  p.m.,  but  sometimes  stay  later,  as  till  8,  but 
very  rarely  till  81  or  9.  If  the  women  stay  the  girls 
must,  as  the  Avomen  cannet  get  on  without  them. 
The  work  obliges  the  children  to  keep  bxisk,  and  keeps 
them  from  going  to  sleep. 

Three  parts  out  of  four  of  them  take  their  meals  in 
this  room,  and  are  in  it  from  morning  till  right. 
Dinner  is  from  1  till  2.20,  and  tea  from  41  till  5. 
They  take  their  full  time  or  work  as  they  please. 
They  would  rather  work  their  dinner  hour  than  have 
to  stay  extra  time  at  night. 

There  is  no  place  to  Avash  in, — not  exactly  con- 
venient. I  don't  addict  myself  to  it,  so  they  are  not 
allowed. 

[A  girl  whom  I  examined  at  another  place 
(b.  202)  stated  that  she  had  stayed  at  this 
(Aston's)  manufactory  till  p.m.] 

3. 


299.  Emma  Green— I  see  to  the  children  in  the  Birmingham 
"  forming  "  room,  i.  e.,  where  buttons  are  formed  by  Disa-ict. 
machines  or  presses  worked  by  a  treadle.    The  girls  Buttons 

are  generally  between  12  and  15  years  old,  but  some   

are  grown  up.    There  are  46  presses,  but  they  are  Mr.  J.E.White. 

never  all  full,  not  more  than  30  or  35.    The  gh-ls  

never  stay  in  the  Avork-room  at  dinner  time.    I  lock  ^^ 

the  door.  Half  an  hour  is  alloAved  at  tea  ;  they  please 
themselves  whether  they  work  or  no  then.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  they  generally  go  and  play, 
and  at  the  end  stay  and  work.  All  Avork  by  the 
piece,  and  get  from  2s.  6d.  a  week  upAvards.  About 
3s.  or  4s.  is  the  average.  They  learn  the  work  in  3 
Avceks  or  so.  Sometimes  they  stay  till  8^,  seldom 
till  9  ;  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  year  is  quite  as  much 
as  they  do.  Do  not  know  Avhether  they  can  read 
They  are  a  pretty  tidy  lot  considering. 

They  generally  catch  their  fingers  in  the  press 
Avhen  they  first  come,  because  they  are  awkAvard  ;  it 
is  Avhen  they  look  off  their  Avork.  They  are  seldom 
aAvay  ill.  Generally  open  the  windows  in  the  day, 
if  Avarm,  and  in  the  winter  at  night.  In  every  room 
there  is  some  one  to  see  over  the  girls. 

300.  Elizabeth  Hope,  age  13. — Work  a  forming 
press.  Have  pinched  my  thumb  three  times  since  I 
began,  i.e.,  12  months,  and  twice  left  Avork  three  or 
four  days  for  it.  Was  minding  my  Avork.  The  press 
tired  my  leg  at  first,  but  did  not  hurt  me. 

301.  Esther  Croivder,  age  13. — I  and  my  sister 
Amelia,  10  years  old,  who  Avorks  beside  me,  have  both 
been  at  Aveek-day  and  Sunday  school  for  tAvo  years. 
I  can  tell  my  letters  and  spell  the  little  Avords  ;  she 
can't  tell  any  letters  at  all.  I  go  straight  from  here 
to  school  three  nights  a  Aveek,  and  pay  2d.  She  does 
not  go  because  teacher  cannot  understand  her.  (She 
pronounces  very  imperfectly.) 

She  came  here  just  before  she  Avas  10,  and  has 
pinched  her  thumb  two  or  three  times  (marks  shoivn). 

302.  Ann  Crompton,  age  13. — At  a  press  towards 
three  years,  and  put  in  tAvo  years  before.  Have 
pinched  myself  once  or  twice  in  a  month,  and  have  a 
black  nail  noAv  (shows).  HaA'e  lost  a  nail  once  before. 

Know  some  of  the  letters.  Have  been  at  chapel 
in  the  morning,  and  heard  about  God  being  a  good 
man.  He  makes  us  everything  to  eat.  The  Lord 
told  Adam  and  Eve  not  to  eat  one  tree,  and  they 
done  it,  so  he  turned  'em  out  of  the  gate.  Don't  know 
if  He  punislied  them  anyhoAV  else.  Christ  Avas  a 
good  man. 

303.  Mary  Ann  Bartly,  age  9. — Put  in  for  a 
AA'oman.  Dine  at  home  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  and 
other  days  in  the  shop,  and  fetch  mistress's  dinner. 
Very  near  all  on  'em  stays.  Shove  the  button  down 
in  the  die  under  the  press.  The  little  girl  next  me 
has  pinched  her  finger. 

304.  Sarah  Hooper,  age  15. — At  a  press  in  another 
shop.  Sometimes  stay  till  8  or  9  p.m.,  but  not  often. 
Some  stay  to  meals.  Am  not  strong  in  health.  We 
does'nt  have  sufficient  to  eat  as  Ave  ought.  Mother 
is  a  cripple  Avith  children,  and  father  is  dead.  Get 
3s.  a  week. 

Was  at  school  Avhen  father  Avas  living,  five  years 
ago.    Cannot  spell. 

305.  Mary  Ann  Collins,  age  15. — Cannot  read. 
Was  at  week-day  school  when  going  12,  and  did  go 
on  Sunday. 

306.  Ann  Maria  Thomas,  age  13. — "  Black  stick," 
i.e.  stick  pieces  of  steel  into  a  round  board  coA  crcd  Avith 
black  sticky  stuff.  Ahvays  go  away  to  dinner.  Get 
2s.  6d.  a  week.  Pay  2d.  of  it  for  my  OAvn  schooling, 
and  put  all  the  rest  in  the  bank.  Have  done  so  for  a 
good  Avliile.  Father  is  a  pork  butcher.  Am  ahvays 
Avell  and  don't  have  the  headache.  (Works  close  by 
a  large  fire.) 

Was  at  Aveek-day  school  a  year  ;  go  on  Sundays, 
and  three  nights  a  week.  If  work  is  going  on  late 
I  ask  for  leave  to  go.  Can  read  (a  little).  Cannot 
spell "  COAV  "  from  sound.  They  are  "  these  live  things." 
Can  Avrite  a  copy,  but  not  reckon  up  figures. 
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Birmingham 
District, 

Buttons. 

Mr.  J.  E.Wliite. 


MESSRS.  DAIN, 


b. 


We  had 


WATTS,  AND  MANTON'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURERS  REGENT 

STREET.  '     '^^^'^  ^ 

307.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  button  manufactories,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  youno-  children 
the  greater  part  of  Avhom  are  girls  who  "  put  in  "  buttons,  for  which  the  women  employ  and  pay  one  child 
each.  The  buildings  share  the  character  of  so  many  of  the  old  Birmingham  factories  which  have  grown 
by  degrees,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  work-rooms;  the  original  parts  being  100  years  old.  Many 
little  girls  sit  with  their  backs  right  against  the  open  side  windows.  In  several  places,  however 
ventilators  creating  an  up  and  down  current,  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  firm  many  years  ao-o  have 
been  placed  in  the  ceihngs  in  places,  and  much  regard  has  been  shown  in  several  ways  for  the'  well- 
being  of  the  workpeople.  A  washing  conduit  is  placed  in  each  room.  A  night-school  was  established 
a  few  years  back,  and  was  well  attended  for  a  time,  though  it  has  now  fallen  through.  The  o-reat  need 
of  instruction  shown  by  several  of  the  girls  when  questioned  by  me  led  one  of  the  principals  to  express 
an  intention  of  reviving  the  school,  and,  in  my  hearing,  to  give  directions  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
also  clubs  for  several  purposes,  and  a  connnittee  of  the  workpeople  also  exercise  a  control  over  the 
conduct  of  the  people  in  the  various  rooms. 

308.  Many  of  the  children  are  very  young  indeed,  three  or  four  being  only  6.  The  mother  of  one  of 
these,  however,  a  boy,  said  that  she  must  have  him  to  work  as  she  saved  the  value  of  his  labour,  and  also 
the  expense  of  his  being  taken  care  of  by  some  one  else.  In  another  case  a  girl  of  6,  i.e.,  "going  7," 
birthday  unknown,  one  of  three  sisters  working  here,  had  worked  for  a  woman  here  eight  or  nine  months. 
She  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  bright  innocent  face,  but  looking  lost  and  bewildered  amongst  so  many 
workers.  Her  eldest  sister,  aged  12,  had  a  sullen  hardened  look  and  manner;  the  middle  sister  seemed 
in  the  intermediate  stage.  So  neglected,  however,  was  their  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  shown 
by  their  dirty  appearance  and  tattered  dress,  and  the  want  of  even  Sunday  school  instruction,  and 
melancholy  ignorance  of  even  the  eldest  sister,  that  one  of  the  firm  who  saw  me  speaking  to  them  was 
so  struck  and  pained,  that  he  directed  the  mother  to  be  informed  that  they  could  not  be  received  to 
work  any  more  unless  she  showed  more  care  for  them,  at  least  in  their  outward  appearance.  The 
eldest  makes  2s.  Qd.  or  3s.  a  week,  the  two  younger  Is.  each,  and  the  father  is  in  work  as  a  mechanic. 
I  have  noticed  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  care  which  many  of  the  children  whom  I  have 
seen  in  Birmingham  plainly  receive  from  their  parents. 

309.  3I)\  John  S.  Manton. — I  have  a  very  strong 
di.slike  indeed  to  any  kind  of  interference  by  the 
Goveiiiment  or  Parliament  with  the  conduct  of  private 
atfairs,  including  in  these  the  employment  of  labour. 
It  i.s  absurd  to  think  of  making  people  good  or  wise 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
at  the  present  day  in  many  minds  to  run  in  this 
foolish  and  mischievous  direction.  My  dislike,  how- 
ever, to  government  interference  is  one  which  I  have 
simply  as  a  man  and  as  a  member  of  the  state,  not  as 
a  manufacturer  ;  as  such  I  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  a  Factory  Act,  sucli  as  Oastler  wished  to  introduce. 
I  understand  his  pLan,  and  thoroughly  approve  of  it, 
and  if  it  could  be  made  applicable  to  Birmingham  I 
should  indorse  it  at  once.  If,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment tliought  fit  to  apply  it  here,  some  modifications 
might  be  required,  as  the  labour  of  the  adults  in  some 
cases  depends  so  much  upon  that  of  the  young. 

My  belief  is  that  the  misery  of  the  working  classes 
can  be  diminished  only  by  the  general  advancement 
of  education.  It  is,  however,  certaiiily  veiy  difficult 
for  the  young  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  education  under 
the  present  system  of  employment,  and  external  help 
is  probably  needed.  There  are,  already,  a  vast  number 
of  the  best  appliances  for  education  in  Birmingham  in 
the  shape  of  schools  of  all  kinds,  Sunday,  day,  and 
night,  and  other  means,  and  these  have  done  much 
good  ;  but  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach  a 
large  amount  of  ignorance  is  unhappily  plain. 

Long  experience  has  taught  me  not  to  be  sanguine 
in  looking  for  immediate  results,  but  to  be  content  if 
real  improvement  can  be  made,  however  slow  and 
partial. 

I  do  not  think  that  working  children  on  half-time 
by  relays  Avould  be  any  real  obstruction  to  the  busi- 
ness ;  indeed,  I  think  that  such  a  plan  Avould  be 
better,  as  it  would  plainly  be  so  for  the  children,  and 
they  are  the  most  to  be  considered,  as  it  is  they  who 
need  protection.  They  would  also  probably  work 
fresher.  There  would  no  doubt  be  a  little  incon- 
venience at  first,  but  that  would  be  got  over. 

From  the  extension  of  free  trade  however,  and  other 
causes,  foreign  competition  has  become  so  severe  in 
our  business,  that  any  measures  which  deprived  us  of 
any  now  available  labour  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing,  unless  their  effect  also  were,  as  it  miglit  per- 
haps be,  to  compensate  the  deficiency  by  an  economy 
of  labour  in  other  ways,  as  by  husbanding  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  workers. 


an  evenmg  school  on  the  premises  for 
towards  a  couple  of  years,  in  which  one  of  the  men 
took  a  very  active  part ;  and  it  worked  well  for  a  time, 
but  gradually  fell  away  when,  from  press  of  business, 
I  became  unable  to  give  it  my  personal  supervision. 
The  only  remains  of  it  now  are  a  few  women  whom 
thi  s  man  teaches  in  their  dinner  hour.  I  am  speaking 
to  him  to  use  his  influence  to  organize  the  school 
again.  It  is  plain  that  instruction  is  needed.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  necessary  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  it,  other  difiiculties  arise  from 
the  light  in  which  the  workpeople  are  apt  to  look 
upon  it.  If  it  is  given  free,  many  think  that  it  is  not 
for  their  benefit  so  much  as  for  some  other  object  of 
the  givers,  and  that  they  confer  rather  a  favour  by 
taking  it,  and,  at  any  rate,  ai'e  jealous  of  being  forced 
to  it.  I  was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  put  on  a 
payment  of  Ic?.  I  believe  that  I  did  mischief  by 
telling  some,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  if  they 
would  learn  to  read  and  write  they  would  become 
more  valuable,  and  could,  perhaps,  be  advanced  to 
higher  positions.  They  thought  that  they  were  being 
instructed  for  our  benefit,  not  their  OAvn.  I  have 
knoAvu  marked  instances  of  such  advancement  as  I  refer 
to  amongst  the  Avorkpeople  here  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  ;  one  that  of  a  girl  who  came  as  a  mere  child 
to  work,  and  being  a  steady  good  girl,  Avith  fair 
intelligence,  rose  gradually  till  she  had  charge  of  the 
book-keeping  and  business  of  a  department  embracing 
the  Avork  of  80  persons,  and  she  has  since  prosperously 
settled  in  life. 

310.  Lydia  Brookes,  age  12. — Do  not  go  to  Sunday 
school.  Never  Avas  in  a  chapel  or  church,  or  heard 
any  one  preach  or  pray,  and  do  not  knoAv  Avhat  prayer 
means,  or  Avho  it  is  said  to.  Do  remember  mother 
telling  me  "  Our  Father,"  but  do  not  remember  any 
more  than  those  words,  or  Avhat  they  mean.  Think  I 
have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  do  not  know  what  a 
Christian  is.    Have  a  father  and  mother. 

[This  girl  has  two  younger  sisters  at  work 
here,  both  of  whom  I  saw,  but  thought  it 
needless  to  question.] 

311.  Rosina  Marston,  age  17. — Cannot  read  much 
(only  words  of  one  syllable  very  imperfectly).  Have 
not  heard  of  France  ;  have  of  the  Queen,  but  only 
know  that  it  is  the  Queen,  not  what  her  name  is,  or 
Avhat  she  does  for  the  country.  {After  much  leading, 
and  very  douhtingly,  says,)  Think  she  sees  to  us.  Have 
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been  at  Sunday  school  for  eight  years,  at  night  school 
for  six  months,  and  at  week-day  school,  but  only  at 
6  years  old. 

312.  Emma  Clarke,  age  about  10  or  11  ? — Don't 
know  how  old  I  am.  Don't  know  A.  Have  been  in 
a  chapel,  but  don't  know  anything  that  I  heard  about. 
Did  hear  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  He  was  good  and 
kind.  The  "  pi'each"  told  us.  Don't  know  if  people 
were  kind  to  Him  or  killed  Him  ;  they  did  crucify 
Him,  but  I  don't  know  what  that  means.  Have  not 
heard  of  an  angel.  God  made  everybody ;  don't 
know  if  He  made  any  one  first. 

[Very  pale  and  squalid  in  dress  and  looks. 
A  younger  sister  working  beside  her  looks 
happier.  Their  father  is  a  pearl-button 
maker,  the  mother  works  in  a  percussion- 
cap  factory.] 

313.  Jajie  Bitter. — Press  woman.  Emma  Clarke 
works  for  me  at  putting  in  ;  I  give  her  Is.  Qd.  a 
week.  I  think  she  really  does  not  know  any  more 
than  she  has  told  you.  She  is  very  poorly  cared 
for  at  home.  The  women  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
without  girls  at  all,  only  wages  are  so  low  that  they 
must  have  them  to  make  it  up. 

314.  Harriet  Martin,  age  12,  press  girl. — Have 
worked  at  the  press  1 8  months.  Pinched  my  thumb 
under  it  three  times,  and  once  was  at  home  three 
months  for  it.    Have  had  several  pieces  of  bone  taken 

out  of  it.    It  was  dressed  by  Mr.  — ,  the  doctor 

here,  not  at  the  hospital.  Get  3s.  6d.  a  week  nov/, 
and  pay  it  to  my  married  sister  to  keep  me.  Began 
as  a  letter  in,  at  \s.  Do  not  ever  wash  here  at  the 
basin. 

JCnow  my  letters,  but  cannot  spell  them,  or  tell 
figures.  Never  went  to  school  of  days,  but  have  on 
Sundays  for  four  years.  Can  do  better  than  when 
I  fu'st  went ;  could  not  say  my  alphabet  then. 

315.    Waring,  press  woman. — Have  a  little 

boy  here  between  6  and  7  years  old.  He  saves  me 
the  Is.  a  week  that  I  should  have  to  pay  for  a  girl,  and 
the  &d.  or  Sd.  a  week  which  I  should  have  to  pay  for 
sending  him  to  where  he  could  be  cared  for  in  over- 
hours,  i.e.,  all  beyond  the  regular  school-time,  while  I 
am  here  at  work.    Am  not  a  widow,  but  my  husband 


has  left  me  for  six  years.    Have  one  other  child,  a  Biiiningham  . 

little  girl,  who  gets  Is.  a  week  at  another  button  District 

factory.  Buttons. 

316.  Richard   Hitchcock,  age    7.  —  Cob  for  a   

stamper.    Was  never  at  a  day  school,  and  don't  Mr.  J.  E.  White, 

know  my  letters.   

[Of  four  other  boys  in  the  same  place, — a  dark  ^' 
place  in  a  part  of  it  in  which  large  print 
could  be  scarcely  seen  on  a  bright  summer 
day,— one  aged  9  gave  precisely  the  same 
answers  as  the  boy  just  named  ;  the  three 
others,  two  of  9,  one  of  10,  had  been  to 
school  of  some  kind,  and  could  read  words 
of  one  syllable.    All  were  rough  looking.] 

317.  Josiah  Metcalf. — I  have  been  hei'e  20  years. 
About  four  years  ago  I  took  part  in  working  an  even- 
ing school  for  the  workpeople  here.  The  school  was 
open  three  nights  a  week  from  7  till  9,  and  was 
attended  at  first  by  nearly  100,  chiefly  of  the  younger. 
It  lasted  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years.  I  still 
teach  a  few  women  in  their  dinner  hour,  which  I  was 
led  to  do  by  finding  some  that  could  not  read  at  all. 
Some  noAv  cannot  tell  their  letters  ;  one  of  about  24 
could  only  just  tell  her  letters,  and  in  three  months 
she  could  read  easy  things,  and  now,  i.e.,  in  about  two 
years,  she  can  read  very  nicely  indeed. 

We  have  sick  and  other  clubs,  to  which  most  of 
those  who  are  big  enough  to  work  for  themselves 
belong  ;  75  per  cent,  of  the  sick  club  subscription  is 
divided  out  each  year  to  the  subscribers.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  subscription,  eacli  member  subscribes 
Id.  a  week  towards  a  fund  wliicla  purchases  tickets 
for  the  General,  Lying-in,  &c.  hospitals.  I  should  say 
that  it  is  the  young  women  of  about  22  or  so  who  fall 
most  on  the  sick  club. 

The  workpeople  do  not  come  to  work  on  Monday 
till  9  o'clock,  at  least  on  the  average,  often  much  later. 
A  great  many  used  not  to  come  on  Monday  at  all ;  but 
they  are  more  regular  now,  since  the  employers  have 
given  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  and  insisted  that  hi 
return  the  people  should  not  be  so  irregular  on  Mon- 
day. I  think  that  in  time  they  will  be  brought  to  he 
regular. 


MESSRS.  HAMMOND,  TURNER,  AND  SONS',  BUTTON  MANUFACTURERS, 

SNOW  HILL. 

318.  An  old  established  and  leading  house,  though,  as  the  mere  manufacture  is  only  a  part  of  the 
present  business,  there  are  other  manufactories  employing  a  larger  number  of  persons.  The  confined 
character  of  the  buildings  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  principal,  who  stated  that  there  were  accidental 
obstacles  in  this  case  to  effecting  a  substantial  improvement,  though  it  was  desired.  Of  ten  boys  between 
the  age  of  9  and  12  employed  in  cracking  ivory  nuts  in  a  small  dark  outhouse,  five  held  up  their  hands 
as  able  to  read,  and  five  dine  there. 


319.  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner. — I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  much  excessive  work  of  the  young  in  Birmingham, 
but  it  is  quite  right  that  if  it  does  exist  it  should  be 
prevented  by  legislation.  The  great  difficulty  here 
would  be  that  there  is  so  much  ^vork  done  out  of  fac- 
tories in  houses  and  small  shops  which  could  never  be 
reached.  It  would  not,  however,  be  any  material 
injury  to  factories  if  they  were  under  regulation,  and 
the  small  work-places  were  not.  The  latter  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  formei',  and  work  for  them.  There  is 
probably  as  much  work  done  out  in  small  places  as 
ever  there  was.  The  tendency  of  all  small  fancy 
articles  is  to  run  into  such  places.  The  increase  of 
large  factories  has  been  mainly  in  those  which  pro- 
duce plain  and  useful  goods. 

Any  general  measure  regulating  the  labour  of  the 
young  would  cause  some  practical  inconveniences  at 
first,  but  these  could  be  met  without  serious  difficulty 
or  loss.  If  children  were  limited  to  half  a  day's  work 
I  should  employ  two  sets  ;  half  days  would  be  less 
inconvenient  for  this  work  than  alternate  days.  As 
to  the  others,  a  day  of  12  hours  with  meal -times  is 
sufficient.  The  day  here  scarcely  exceeds  that  even 
when  there  is  overtime,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  it 
is  far  less,  the  nominal  time  being  further  shortened 
by  the  workpeople  coming  in  late  and  talking  more 


than  the  stated  time  for  their  meals,  so  that  the  avei'- 
age  time  of  actual  work  does  not  probably  exceed  nine 
hours.  My  business  is  almost  entirely  in  fanc}" 
buttons  of  different  kinds,  and  much  of  the  day's  work 
often  depends  upon  the  morning's  post,  so  that  it  i:- 
probably  a  more  variable  business  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  house.  The  button  trade,  I  should  say, 
employs  more  women  and  girls  than  any  trade  in  thv 
town.  A  point  in  which  a  change  is  most  to  be  desired 
is  in  the  employment  of  married  Avomeu  in  factories, 
at  least  if  they  have  children.  It  makes  them  neglect 
their  homes  and  families,  and  they  have  often  to  pa}' 
large  sums  weekly  for  putting  out  their  children  to 
strangers  to  be  cared  for,  and  these  children  in  turn 
grow  up  untrained  in  household  duties.  One  result 
is  that  the  husbands  are  led  to  seek  for  their  comforts 
and  amusements  away  from  their  homes,  often  in 
drinking.  The  women  also  thus  bear  a  great  part  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  family,  instead  of  per- 
forming their  natural  duties  at  home.  In  Birming- 
ham generally  the  men  are  able  to  maintain  their 
families  without  the  labour  of  their  Avives  and  young 
children.  If  legislation  could  in  any  way  discourage 
this  practice,  though  it  would  not  do  to  prohibit  it 
directly,  it  vvould  be  a  good  step  to  take,  and  not  an 
undue  interference  with  private  rights.    I  think  ?t 
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Birmingham    might  be  possible  to  do  something  towards  this,  though 
District.       probably  only  iudirectly.    At  any  rate  I  think  it  im- 
Buitons       portant  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  point, 
'    '    '      and  wonder  that  it  has  had,  so  for  as  I  am  aware,  so 
Mr.  J.E.Vvliitc.  little  public  notice.    If  a  right  and  higher  feeling  in 
, — — .       the  workmen  can  be  brought  about  in  any  way,  they 
b.  will  not  like  the  thought  of  their  wives  going  on 

working  in  factories,  a  work  which  stands  on  quite  a 
different  footing  from  the  other  miscellaneous  ways  in 
which  women  can  make  themselves  useful.  This  is 
the  feeling  of  many  of  the  better  kind  now.  Whatever 
tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  men's  feeling  will 
be  a  help. 

It  is  desirable  that  pai'cnts  should  be  bound  to  give 
their  children  some  education.  I  have  understood 
this  to  be  the  case  in  some  countries,  in  which  the 
children  are  said  to  be  much  better  educated  than  in 
England. 

This  manufactory  labours  under  the  disadvantage, 
common  to  so  many  in  Birmingham,  of  being  old,  and 
having  grown  up  gradually  in  a  crowded  space. 
Other  houses  are  gradually  taken  on  to  those  in 
which  a  ljusiness  started  in  a  small  way,  and  shops 
are  added  one  by  one, — a  plan  Avhich  is  unfavourable 
to  freedom  of  space  and  arrangement.  I  have  done 
the  best  that  I  can  to  improve  this  place  by  means  of 
ventilators,  &c.  ;  but  where  the  ceilings  are  low  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  rooms  fresh  in  summer  or  when 
gas  is  used. 

The  only  accidents  are  from  pinches  in  the  pi-esses. 
As  a  rule  these  might  be  prevented  by  care,  and  in 
some  probably,  though  not  in  all,  by  mechanical  ar- 
rangements, such  as  guards,  &c. 

320.  John  Mabhj,  age  10. — Cob.  Don't  know  all 
the  letters.  Used  to  be  at  school  for  six  months,  and 
took  Ic?.  a  week. 

They  got  a  big  book  at  school  ;  there's  a  many 
stories  in  it ;  but  I  cannot  tell  any  of  the  Bible  names, 
except  God  and  Christ,  and  don't  know  what  they 
said  about  them,  or  where  God  lives.  A  cross  is  if 
you  get  a  bit  of  wood  and  nail  another  across  it  like. 
Don't  know  Avhat  a  river  is,  or  where  the  fishes  are- 
People  go  to  another  country  sometimes  in  a  cab, 
sometimes  in  a  train.  They  go  in  a  train  to  America, — 
all  the  way.    Cannot  write. 

321.  Henry  Shawe,  stamper. — Three  men  in  this 
shop  stamp,  and  each  has  a  boy  to  cob  for  him.  The 
boys  can  always  get  done  afore  we,  and  go  at  the 
proper  time.  In  some  work  we  don't  want  them 
at  alL 

322.  Samuel  Purcell,  age  9. — Never  at  Aveek-day 
school,  but  go  on  Sunday.    Cannot  read. 

323.  Herbert  Dodd,  n.ge  11. — At  Aveek-day  school 
a  year  Avhen  5  years  old.    KnoAv  my  letters. 

324.  George  Fielding,  age  12. — Turned  an  engine 
at  Coventry,  worked  at  watches,  and  here  at  guns. 


At  day  school  at  6  years  old,  and  go  on  Sunday 
now,  but  not  to  a  night  school.  Can  read^  not 
Avrite. 

325.  William  Hawkins,  age  9\. — Am  the  youngest 
of  the  10  nut-cracking  boys.  The  eldest  is  12.  Have 
cobbed  in  this  factory  for  18  months  before,  and  Avas 
at  a  jcAveller's  before  that.  Never  stay  later  than  9 
p.m.  here. 

326.  Ellen  Hodgso7i,  age  12. — Am  "  draAving 
through"  nt  a  press,  and  have  done  so  for  a  year,  and 
Avas  here  for  four  years  before.  Have  "  squedged  " 
my  thumb  and  got  a  black  nail,  and  also,  when  I  first 
began,  my  finger.  There  is  a  bump  at  the  end  noAV. 
It  Avas  dressed  for  me  here. 

School  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  Aveek-days  Avhen  a 
little  one.  Did  learn  a  little,  but  can  hardly  tell  you 
Avhat.    Can  hardly  read  at  all  now. 

327.  Ellen  Williams,  age  10. — Put  in  shanks  to 
buttons. 

Was  never  at  a  Aveek-day  school,  but  go  on  Sunday. 
Don't  knoAv  all  the  letters.  Learned  to  spell  a  little 
at  the  Sunday  school. 

328.  Mary  Ann  Gale,  age  11. — "Bump"  at  a 
press.  Left  the  day  school  to  stay  with  mother,  avIio 
Avas  ill.  Go  on  Sunday.  Can  spell  (only  Avords  of 
about  two  letters). 

329.  Harriet  Kirhy,  age  12. — Pat  in  shanks. 
Come  at  8  a.m.  and  leave  at  \  to  8  ;  once  or  tAvice 
have  stayed  till  9.  Stay  in  here  for  dinner,  and  so 
does  another  little  girl  out  of  the  nine. 

Was  never  at  a  day  school  ;  go  on  Sunday.  Can 
tell  my  letters . 

[Another  girl  of  10  had  never  been  to  day- 
school,  and  could  not  spell.  Another  of  10 
could  scarcely  read  "  It  is  "  &c.  One  of 
12  "hadn't  had  much  schooling."] 

330.  William  Morris,  age  9. — Turn  a  Avheel  Avith 
a  handle,  and  run  errands.  Had  been  at  school  two 
or  three  months,  and  left  to  come  here.  Know  my 
A  B  C  all  through  ;  "  a  "  is  "  n  "  ;  "  e  "  is  «  t  "  ;  "  T  " 
is  "  H." 

331.  Kate  Buckley,  age  14. — DraAv  through  at  a 
press.  Sometimes  away  from  Avork  if  I  get  a  pinch. 
Squedged  a  piece  right  out  once,  and  couldn't  Avork 
for  three  Aveeks. 

Cannot  count  or  read,  but  can  tell  the  letters. 

332.  Amelia,  Edwards,  age  9. — Cannot  read  much. 
Don't  know  "  m."  Was  never  at  week-day  school. 
At  chapel  they  tell  us  about  Jesus  and  God,  but  I 
don't  know  what.  He  loves  us,  and  lives  up  in 
heaA'en.    Have  not  heard  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

333.  Selina  Lander,  age  16. — ^Press  girl.  Cannot 
read  at  all. 


MESSRS.  SMITH  AND  WEIGHT'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURERS,  BREARLEY 

STREET  WEST., 

334.  These  works,  except  the  ivory-nut  shop,  are  clean  and  light,  and  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation. 
A  school-room  has  been  lately  built,  and  instruction  under  a  certified  master  is  provided  for  those 
engaged  in  the  Avorks  three  evenings  a  week.  Of  the  eight  boys  in  the  ivory-nut  shop,  a  boy  of  14 
could  read  a  little,  one  of  13  and  one  of  10  could  spell,  two  of  10  and  two  of  9  did  not  know  the  letters. 
Of  the  latter,  one  always  goes  to  Sunday  school,  and  went  to  day  school  when  he  was  little.  The. 
eighth,  aged  7,  is  named  below.  Nut-cracking  boys,  however,  are  probably  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
mass  employed  either  here  or  elseAvhere.  Their  outAvard  appearance  and  mental  state  seem  everywhere 
to  point  them  out  as  belonging  to  about  the  loAvest  class. 


335.  Bill  Squelch,  age  7. — Pick  out  nuts.  Don't 
knoAv  A.  Never  Avas  in  a  church  or  chapel,  or  heard 
a  preacher,  or  heard  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

336.  Annie  Brown,  age  15  years  11  months. — Don't 
knoAv  all  the  letters  ;  "  g  "  is  "  n." 

337.  Sarah  Wile,  age  14  At  work  since  9.  Was 

at  day  school  six  years  ago.  Do  not  go  on  Sunday  • 
now.    Cannot  read. 

338.  Herbert  Hatton,  age  13. — Mind  a  machine  for 
cutting  out  buttons. 


Go  to  the  night  school,  and  do  not  miss.  Can  do 
sums  up  to  simple  interest. 

339.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright. — The  usual  hours  of  labour  in 
our  manufactoiy  are  from  9  a.m.  until  8  p.m.,  alloAving 
1^^  hour  (1  to  2^)  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  (5  to 
5.30)  for  tea.  The  demand  in  our  business  is  A'ery  irre- 
gular, and  sometimes  Ave  have  to  continue  business 
until  9  or  even  10  o'clock.  The  children  and  young 
persons  occasionally  Avork  Avith  the  others  those  hours, 
probably  about  2  months  in  the  year,  for  Avhich  this 
overtime  occurs.    It  is  at  no  particular  seasons.  Ou 
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Saturdays  business  in  the  manufactory  closes  usually 
at  from  4  to  5  p.m.  Wc  have  not  tried  the  system  of 
relays,  nor  is  it  necessary,  the  work  not  being  labo- 
rious, and  change  of  posture  very  frequent. 

In  our  particular  trade,  as  well  as  in  many  similar 
trades  in  Birmingham,  the  labour  of  children  if  not 
indispensable  is  very  useful  and  important.  They  per- 
form many  of  the  operations  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively than  grown  up  persons.  The  boys  place  and 
prepare  by  brushing,  &c.  the  Avork  for  the  men  ;  some- 
times they  turn  wheels,  or  perform  light  operations 
where  steam  power  moves  small  "  punches,"  "  roils," 
"  saws,"  &c.  Some  girls  are  employed  in  placing  but- 
tons on  paper  cards  with  holes  punched  in  them,  and 
in  sewing  buttons  and  hooks  and  eyes  on  cards.  A 
large  number  are  employed  in  this  latter  operation  at 
their  own  homes,  or  in  the  houses  of  their  neighbours. 
Some  Aaxrnish  or  coat  the  buttons  with  japan,  others 
assist  the  Avomen  by  placing  the  various  parts  together, 
and  some  Avork  at  small  presses  like  the  women.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  these  operations  are  unhealthy  or 
in  any  Avay  injurious  to  the  children,  except  turning 
the  Avheel  if  long  continued. 

It  Avould  of  course  be  better  if  the  children  could  be 
trained  in  Avell-regulated  homes,  and  receive  a  proper 
education  ;  but  as  such  cases  are  exceptional,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  children  are  on  the  Avhole  in  a  better 
position,  both  physically  and  morally,  than  they  Avould 
be  if  their  labour  Avas  interdicted.  The  shops  are 
generally  warm  and  dry.  No  doubt  the  association  of 
children  Avith  young  persons  and  adults  tends  to  a  pre- 
cocious development,  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears 
to  have  a  resti-aining  intlueuce,  and  must  on  the  Avhole 
be  beneficial,  as  there  is  a  less  amount  of  female  crime 
in  Birmingham  than  in  any  other  large  toAvn  in  the 
kingdom  concurrently  Avith  the  unrestricted  employ- 
ment of  girls  and  women  in  factories  and  workshops 
equally  or  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  commu- 
nity in  the  kingdom. 

The  labour  of  children  is  very  important  to  our  and 
to  kindred  trades,  as  competition  is  uoav  more  severe 
than  ever.  The  Germans  especially,  Avho  have  an  un- 
limited supply  of  cheap  labour  of  both  sexes,  are  by 
reason  of  this  advantage  able  to  undersell  us,  not  only 
in  foreign  countries  and  our  colonies,  but  at  our  OAvn 
doors,  in  such  articles  as  brooches,  clasps,  and  buttons, 
AAdiich  are  made  in  so  large  quantities  on  the  Continent 
as  to  give  employment  to  many  more  persons  than  are 
engaged  in  the  same  trades  in  Birmingham,  and  these 
articles  ai^e  imported  into  this  country.  Though  Ave 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  noAV  considered  the  "  toy  shop 
of  Europe,"  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  if  Ave 
Avould  retain  any  considerable  part  of  this  class  of 
trade,  that  adult  male  labour  should  be  supplemented 
by  that  of  children  and  young  persons. 

I  believe  that  only  in  very  foAv  cases  Avhei-e  both 
parents  are  living,  is  it  necessary  for  the  children  to  come 
to  Avork  to  earn  sufficient  food.  In  most  cases  I  fear  it  is 
OAving  to  the  improvidence  of  the  father  avIio  is  unable 
to  resist  the  temptations  Avhich  public-houses  (sanc- 
tioned unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  by  our  social 
usages  and  the  supposed  necessity  for  Imperial  reve- 
nue) hold  out  to  our  industrious  and  skilful  artizans. 
Still  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  those  Avhere  the  father  is 
unable  to  Avork,  or  has  died,  th^  labour  of  the  child  is 
the  means  by  Avhich  it  obtains  the  necessary  nourish- 
ment for  its  health  and  maturity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  Avould  be  great  difficulty 
and  but  little  advantage,  all  things  considered,  in  car- 
rying the  provisions  of  the  "  Factory  "  or  any  similar 
Act  "in  Birmingham.  The  trades  are  so  diverse,  and 
so  many  persons  are  employed  in  places  Avhich  cannot 
be  called  "  factories  "  or  even  "  Avorkshops,"  and  very 
large  numbers  are  employed  in  their  oAvn  houses  by 
their  parents  ;  and  these  in  most  cases  Avould  stand 
more  in  need  of  protection  than  those  employed  in  the 
larger  establishments  of  the  town. 

I  think,  hoAvever,  that  an  enactment  Avhich  Avould 
make  it  imperative  that  no  child  should  be  permitted 
t  )  enrii  A^^"ig■es  aAvay  from  home,  unless  he  or  she  could 
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read,  Avrite,  and  do  the  four  first  rules  in  arithmetic, 
Avould  be  found  beneficial  in  such  towns  as  ours,  and 
Avould  only  in  a  very  trifling  degree  interfere  with  the 
course  of  business.   

I  am  satisfied  that  means  would  speedily  be  found,  Mr.  J.E.  WTiit« 
Avitliout  further  Government  aid,  which  Avould  enable 
every  child  to  receive  the  required  amount  of  educa- 
tion. I  Avould  observe  that  the  inability  to  write  and 
even  read  in  an  adult  is  not  conclusive  that  they  never 
were  taught  ;  as  my  experience  Avith  many  proA^es  that 
these  "  arts  "  Avhich  they  acquired  in  childhood  have 
been  lost  by  disuse. 

Some  two  years  since  Ave  erected  a  school-room,  and 
engaged  a  certified  teacher  to  give  instruction  three 
nights  each  Aveek.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  my 
partner  and  myself  that  the  advantages  thus  offered 
are  not  valued.  It  is  only  by  threats  of  dismissal,  and 
sometimes  by  actually  discharging  the  child,  that  Ave 
can  enforce  attendance.  Some  foAv  of  the  parents 
appreciate  the  opportunity,  but  Ave  have  frequently 
found  them  conniving  at  their  children's  absence. 


[The  following  letters  and  table  were  afterwards 
sent  by  Mr.  Wright.] 

Employment  of  Children  in  Birmingham. 

Hotel  de  France, 
Dear  Sir,  Bruxelles,  22/12/63. 

The  impression  which  you  say  Avould  be  con- 
A'eyed  by  my  remarks  is  what  I  desii-e  to  be  conveyed, 
viz.,  that  in  my  opinion  the  operation  of  the  Factory, 
or  any  similar  enactment,  would  be  to  exclude  from 
work,  in  the  larger  factories  in  Birmingham,  all  chil- 
dren. I  think  that  the  system  of  half-time  or  relays 
Avould  not  be  practicable  in  the  trades  that  require 
child  labour.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  the  result  of  the  Factory 
Acts  has  been  to  prevent  children  being  employed  at 
all,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  You  ask,  do  I 
mean  that  the  masters  or  the  children  would  be  as 
injuriously  affected  by  such  limitation  as  by  exclusion 
from  labour  ?  As  stated  above,  I  believe  the  half- 
time  system  to  be  impracticable;  and  I  think  that 
certain  manufactures  would  be  injured  if  children's 
labour  were  abolished.  As  regards  the  children,  I 
have  stated,  I  think,  that  I  consider  an  elementary 
education  necessary,  but  it  may  be  obtained  Avithout 
the  Factory  Act,  or  exclusion  from  earning  Avages 
before  they  are  1 3. 

From  the  extracts  Avhich  I  have  seen  of  the  report 
of  the  Potteries  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee,  I 
concur  in  their  vicAvs  of  the  inexpediency  of  applying 
the  Factory  Act,  and  believe  that  the  same  difficulties 
Avould  arise  in  our  town  from  relays,  changing  hands, 
leaving  off  work  at  different  periods  to  adults,  &c. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  E.  Wlfite,  Esq.  Jno.  S.  Weight. 


165,  Brearley  Street  West, 
Dear  Sir,  January  2,  1864. 

Herewith  are  the  additional  statistics.  They 
have  been  carefully  made  up  and  may  be  relied  upon. 
The  school  is  an  average  one  ;  the  scholars  are  the 
children  of  artizans  almost  exclusively,  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  representative  of  the  young 
Avorking  class  of  our  town.  There  is  a  class  below 
those,  not  paupers,  who  do  not  attend  Sunday  school 
for  Avant  of  clothes,  &c.  &c. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  those  who  are  tabu- 
lated as  being  able  to  read  and  Avrite  can  do  so  effi- 
ciently ;  they  can  generally  read  Avell,  but  their  Avi-iting 
is  indifferent.  It  Avill  suffice  as  a  rule  to  enable  them 
to  keep  their  "  work  books  "  Avhen  they  become  adults, 
but  only  a  part,  not  half  I  should  think,  would  be  able 
to  Avi'ite  a  letter. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  E.  White,  Esq.  Jw.  S.  Wright. 
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Table  referred  to  in  preceding  Letter. 
Great  King  Street,  Hockley,  Baptist  Sunday  School,  Birmingham. 
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J.  AND  T.  CHATWIN'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURERS,  GREAT  CHARLES 

STREET. 

340.  The  work-rooms,  though  low,  are  not  crowded  with  persons,  and  pipes  have  lately  been 
placed  over  the  gas-burners  with  the  view  of  carrying  off  the  impui-e  air.  Some  of  the  women  whom  I 
asked  said  that  the  rooms  had  been  improved  by  this  ;  and  the  employers  appear  anxious  to  do  what 
they  can  for  the  comfort  of  the  workpeople.  A  large  boiler  of  water  is  prepared  for  tea,  the  people 
bring  only  their  own  tea  and  cups. 

341.  Of  15  girls  taken  at  chance  out  of  the  entire  number  of  20  under  13  employed  here,  one  of  12, 
who  went  to  day  school  three  months  and  goes  to  Sunday  school  sometimes,  knew  none  of  the  letters  ; 
three  of  11,  one  of  9,  and  one  of  8  did  not  know  all;  one  of  11,  three  of  9,  and  one  of  8  could  not  spell; 
one  of  10  could  scarcely  be  said  to  read;  one  of  12  and  one  of  11  could  read;  one  of  10  could 
read  well :  i.e.,  three  out  of  1 5,  or  20  per  cent,  only,  could  read.  A  girl  of  1 7  could  not  read  without 
spelling ;  she  goes  to  school  on  Sunday. 


342.  Mr.  John  Chatioin. — Regulations  of  the  young 
people's  labour  would  make  but  little  ditference  to  us. 
If  they  led  to  the  work  beginning  earlier  than  the 
present  hour  in  the  morning,  viz.,  9  every  day  except 
Saturday,  on  which  day  it  is  8,  it  w^ould  be  inconve- 
nient for  the  married  women.  It  would  be  better  if 
women  -with  two  or  three  children  could  stay  at  home 
altogether.  We  do  not  like  children  at  any  time 
under  9  ;  they  are  better  if  they  come  at  about  1 1 . 
Children  should  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  besides  their  meals.  If  children  under  13  liad 
only  half  days,  the  women  foi-  whom  tliey  work  might 
prefer  girls  over  that  age.  They  could  well  atFord  to 
pay  older  girls,  as  they  get  very  good  v/ages,  some  as 
much  as  i2s.  a  week,  others  10s.  and  7s.  I  think 
that  such  little  girls,  who  get  only  Is.,  do  not  answer 
so  well  to  the  women  as  helpers,  as  the  bigger  who  get 
\s.  3d.  and  Is.  6d. 

The  most  convenient  way  for  us  would  be  for  the 
children  to  have  all  Monday  for  school,  or  to  leave  at 
5  o'clock  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 
They  do  leave  at  5  on  Saturday  now.  The  work- 
people leave  early  on  Saturday  now,  because  the 
carriers  will  not  come  late.  When  they  used  to  come 
late  work-places  were  open  on  Saturday  night  till  10. 
But  little  work  is  done  on  Monday,  as  the  women 
reckon  to  make  enough  on  the  other  five  days. 

If  children  are  to  be  got  to  school  there  should  be 
some  attraction,  as  a  meal  or  cake  every  time,  which 
.could  easily  be  provided  for  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. Unless  they  learn  young  they  will  not  learn  at 
all.  I  have  tried  to  get  big  boys  of  17  to  learn  to 
write,  offering  to  pay  for  it,  and  telling  them  "  you 
"  would  be  worth  1/.  a  week  more  ;"  but  they  say, 
"  Oh  !  I  don't  like  it."  I  find  the  girls  more  orderly 
after  they  have  been  here  a  bit.  Sometimes  women, 
especially  Irish,  come  unable  to  tell  the  clock. 

I  have  put  up  pipes  over  the  gas  to  carry  away  the 
heat  to  the  outer  air.  I  have  found  it  make  a  great 
difference  my  own  otfice  and  in  the  small  work- 
rooms. ■  In  the  larger  the  difference  in  effect  is  less  ; 


but  as  the  people  leave  at  7  not  so  very  much  is 
burned.  The  expense  of  putting  up  this  piping  is 
very  trifling.  If  any  one  would  suggest  anything 
better,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  adopt  it,  even  for  my 
own  comfort.  Where  there  is  gas  there  must  be  some 
i>ad  effects.  If  the  windows  are  down,  the  people  get 
toothache,  and  we  are  ol)liged  to  let  them  do  as  they 
please. 

I  believe  that  steam  power  has  been  applied  to 
button  making  {i.e.  covered  buttons),  but  experimen- 
tally .  only,  and  not  to  any  extent  so  as  to  answer. 
Restrictions  on  ]al)onr  such  as  referred  to  would  not 
practically  diminisli  the  labour  which  we  can  employ 
at  present.  If  tliey  did  lliey  Avould  probably  lead  to 
inventions  for  economizing  it,  and  appliances  taking 
the  place  of  the  hand.  I  consider  that  children  should 
not  be  put  to  press  or  stamp  work  at  all  till  they  are 
13.  If  they  are,  they  are  apt  to  hurt  themselves 
nor  should  they  work  at  all  with  steam  till  that  age, 
as  they  must  keep  uji  with  the  pace  of  the  steam,  and 
the  revolutions  are  sometimes  quickened.  On  this 
account  there  is  less  occasion  for  restrictions  in  em- 
ployments in  wiiich  steam  is  not  used.  Some  of  the 
younger  ones  are  less  fit  for  work  from  not  being  fed 
as  they  should  be. 

343.  Mr.  Thomas  Chativin. — I  am  a  very  great  ad- 
vocate for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  have 
taught  in  a  Sunday  school.  I  think  that  more  should 
be  made  of  Sunday  schools  as  a  means  of  giving  some 
secular  education,  e.g.  in  writing,  though  I  am  a 
Churchman  myself.  There  might  be  classes  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  and  people  would  be  more  likely  to 
go  than  on  other  evenings,  as  they  are  clean  and 
dressed.  The  additional  teachers  for  this  are  a  mere 
matter  of  expense,  and  could  be  got.  I  have  found  on 
inquiry  that  many  of  our  people  go  to  the  Quakers' 
Sunday  schools,  (which  is  strange,  seeing  that  this  is 
not  the  national  religion,)  for  the  sake  of  the  writing, 
and  because  they  are  more  systematically  taugJit,  and 
not  confined  merely  to  the  Testament.  Some  go  to 
these  schools  when  far  from  young.    A  woman  v/ho 
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did  not  begin  learning  till  30,  can  now  just  write,  and 
is  our  best  warehouse-woman  ;  but  such  improvement 
at  this  age  is  a  very  rare  case. 

344.  Eliza  Rundell,  age  8. — Look  over  buttons. 
Have  been  here  two  years,  and  was  at  three  button 
places  before.  Went  when  going  7,  and  "  put  in." 
There  were  six  as  little  as  I  at  my  first  place.  The 
hours  were  from  8  till  7 
7,  and  Saturdays  till  5. 

345.  Agues  Overty,  age  10. — Can  read  (well). 
Learned  at  Sunday  school,  and  my  brother,  15,  taught 
me  at  home  too. 


Here  they  are  from  8^  till 


346.  Isabella  Glascott,  age  13. — Put  in.  Can  read 
all  manner,  and  write  a  little  ;  never  did  sums.  Left 
school  four  years  ago. 

347.  Mary  Ann  Field.- — Press  woman.     It  would   

be  just  the  same  to  us  when  we  got  used  to  it  if  the  Mr.  J.  E.Wlute. 

little  girls  who  work  for  us  came  one  for  one  half  of  .  

the  day  and  another  for  the  other.  Half  days  would 
suit  as  well  as  their  working  every  other  day  ;  but  we 
could  only  pay  the  two  what  we  now  pay  the  one. 
There  are  two  women  who  have  three  girls  each. 
Coming  late  in  the  morning  suits  me  best,  because  of 
getting  the  children's  breakfast. 
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MESSRS.  ILIFFE  AND  PLAYER'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURERS,  NEWHALL 

STREET. 

348.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  many  of  the  hands  were  away,  but  if  all  the  benches  were  filled  the  space 
would  be  but  small.  On  Saturday  afternoons  instruction  is  provided  for  the  children  by  the  firm,  with 
very  good  results. 


349.  Mr.  John  Player. — The  greater  part  of  the 
children  are  employed  as  putters  in  of  linen  buttons, 
and  the  bigger  girls  at  presswork. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  obstacle  to 
employing  two  sets  of  children.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  women,  much  less  the  younger  females  and 
children,  can  work  properly  more  than  10  hours  a 
day,  and  we  should  not  mind  such  a  limit  as  that  being 
fixed  for  all,  and  think  that  it  should  be  as  to  the 
young.  I  notice  that  when  we  have  worked  till  9 
numbers  got  locked  out  the  next  morning,  so  we  rarely 
work  after  8  now,  as  it  loses  as  much  as  it  gains. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have  had  a  half 
day  on  Saturday,  and  found  it  very  beneficial,  and 
should  be  very  sorry  to  give  it  up.  I  see  no  disad- 
vantage in  it.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the  custom  is 
growing  in  the  town  ;  if  anything,  I  think  that  it  is 
going  back. 

I  think  that  our  children,  as  a  body,  are  better 
educated  than  the  elder  workers,  and  attribute  this  to 
a  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  kept  by  one  of  our 
women,  which  we  have  had  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  We  do  not  enforce  their  attendance,  but  we 
tell  them  to  go,  and  they  do  regularly,  and  profit  much 
by  it,  and  also  appear  grateful  for  it.  We  give  them 
prizes. 

350.  Elizabeth  Smith,  press  woman. — I  teach  the 
girls  on  Saturday  afternoon  from  l^to4|^.  About  30 
come,  and  out  of  these  the  average  attendance  is 
about  25.  I  should  say  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
only  five  or  six  are  unable  to  read  an  easy  child's 
book  at  all,  and  that  nearly  half  could  read  it  without 
difficulty.  They  also  say  tables  and  sing  them,  and 
half  a  dozen  or  more  copy  out  pieces  in  writing  from 


books.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the  singing,  and  go  on 
fresher  with  other  things  afterwards.  They  also  are 
fond  of  asking  to  have  interesting  stories  read  out. 
Some  learn  things,  and  repeat  when  they  come  on 
Saturday.  I  have  had  this  class  about  five  years  now. 
Many,  including  some  of  the  big  ones,  used  to  come  un- 
able to  tell  their  letters,  aiad  can  read  very  nicely  now. 
Some  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  are  in  my  class  there. 
I  have  been  thanked  by  children  after  they  have  left, 
when  they  have  met  me  in  the  street,  and  said  how 
thankful  they  were  for  having  learned  their  letters 
here,  and  told  me  how  nicely  they  have  got  on. 

351.  Sarah  Ann  Greely,  age  9. — Here  two  or 
three  years  ;  at  another  button  place  two  years  before 
("  perhaps  one  year,"  a  woman,  with  whom  she  works, 
says).  Worked  there  from  8^  to  7,  here  from  8|-  to 
7.  Can  read.  (Reads  words  of  two  syllables.)  Learned 
at  the  school. 

352.  Elizabeth  Porter,  age  6. — Put  in.  Here 
three  months,  and  was  at  another  button  place  before, 
where  I  worked  from  8  to  7.  Bring  my  dinner  here. 
The  woman  pays  me  \s.  \d.  a  week  ;  a  sister  here 
going  11,  and  another  going  12,  get  Is.  Id.  each. 

353.  Mary  Ann  Broderick,  age  13. — I  japan. 
Was  not  8  when  I  first  went  to  buttons.  Don't  very 
often  go  to  the  school  ;  mother  knows  when  I  do  not. 

354.  Thomas  Smith,  age  11. — Cob.  Was  never 
at  a  day-school.    Know  the  letters. 

355.  Caroline  Perks,  age  13. — Japanner.  Went  to 
put  in  when  8. 

Can  read  (one  or  two  words).  Was  never  at  a  day 
school  ;  go  on  Sunday  and  at  nights.  Was  never  in  a 
chapel  or  church  ;  heard  a  preacher  at  the  school. 


MR.  J.  COPE'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER,  COTTAGE  LANE. 

356.  The  buttons  made  at  this  factory  are  principally  bone,  wood,  vegetable  ivory,  and  horn,  and 
several  of  the  features  of  the  employment  in  this  and  factories  of  the  same  kind  difi'er  considerably  from 
those  where  other  buttons  only  are  made,  though  some  covered  linen  and  silk  buttons  are  made  here  also. 

357.  The  bone  is  boiled  in  a  building  in  the  middle  of  the  premises,  with  an  open  door  leading  into  a 
shop  in  which  three  boys,  one  of  8  years  old,  and  a  girl,  assist  a  man  and  woman  in  making  horn 
buttons.  The  smell  in  both  these  shops  was  offensive ;  in  the  bone-boiling  shop,  though  no  boiling  was 
going  on,  apparently  from  sacks  full  of  bones  and  refuse  bone  lying  about;  in  the  horn  button  shop, 
from  horn  being  heated  over  stoves  to  soften  it  for  pressing.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera  complaint 
was  made  of  the  bone-boiling  here. 

358.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  steam  machinery,  much  of  which  appears  highly 
dangerous,  from  exposed  shafts,  wheels,  and  bands,  the  protection  originally  provided  being  in  many 
cases  quite  insufiicient,  and  even  that  in  some  cases  having  been  broken  away  and  not  replaced.  The 
boxing  of  a  large  band,  close  beside  a  woman,  had  been  away  for  several  months.  I  saw,  however,  none 
but  adults  engaged  near  any  parts  which  I  noticed  to  be  dangerous  ;  but  it  appears  that  young  persons 
of  either  sex  may  be,  and  the  works  were  but  very  partially  filled. 

359.  Circular  saws  for  cutting  ivory-nuts,  &c.,  a  work  of  great  risk,  which  few  appear  to  escape  M'ithout 
more  or  less  serious  injury,  were  attended  only  by  men;  but  this  is  said  not  to  be  the  case  in  places 
where  the  trade  unions  do  not  succeed  in  keeping  out  youths  from  the  work.  _ 

360.  Some  of  the  shops  are  very  low,  the  rafters  in  one  or  two  cases  knocking  my  hat,  and  many  are 
dirty  from  thickly  and  apparently  long  accumulated  dust  of  bone,  wood,  &c.,  resting  on  floors,  &c.,  hanging 
from  roofs  and  ceilings  in  cobwebs,  &c.  In  one  shop  flour-like  dust  fell  at  intervals  from  the  Hoor 
above,  shaken  down  apparently  by  the  vibration  caused  by  the  machinery.  These  unfavourable 
appearances  may  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  oldness  of  the  buildings  and  the  depressed  state 
of  the  trade  for  some  time  past. 

3.  N  4 


Bone,  &c. 
Buttons. 
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Birmingham       361.  Mr.  John  Cope. — The  number  of  persons 
District.       that  I  employ  is  now  about  100,  but  it  varies  very 

  much,  and  in  good  trade  would  be  half  as  many 

Bone,  &c.      a£:ain  :  the  greater  part  are  females  from  7  or  8  years 

  '       old  ujiwards ;  but  there  are  some  boys,  some  at 

Jlr. J.E.White,  machines  and  some  at  odd  jobs.    Of  the  females, 

  the  elder  work  at  steam  lathes  or  hand  presses  ;  the 

b.  children  assist  by  putting  in  for  the  press  women, 

being  paid  by  them,  at  first  about  I5.  or  Is.  3c?.  a 
week.  The  women  cannot  do  without  these  children 
now.  No  doubt  they  did  all  themselves  formerly, 
but  since  the  prices  have  so  sunk  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  children  to  make  up  by  saving  iu  the 
wages. 

There  would  be  no  inconvenience  in  having  two 
sets  of  children,  or  limiting  young  persons  to  Avork 
within  a  day  of  12  hours.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
hours  are  exceeded  here.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  to  work  long  hours,  especially  where 
there  is  machinery.  The  shorter  the  time  in  which 
he  can  get  the  work  done  the  better.  The  people 
themselves  cannot  work  so  well  beyond  the  regular 
time. 

My  people  generally  have  a  half-day  on  Saturday, 
and  make  it  up  by  adding  an  hour  to  the  other 
evenings  in  the  week.  It  is  much  better  for  both 
workpeople  and  the  employers.  It  gives  the  well- 
disposed  an  opportunity  of  getting  into  the  country 
and  enjoying  themselves,  and  also  improving  their 
health. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  see  whether  anything  can  be 
done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
The  effect  of  some  restrictive  principle,  as  regards 
the  young,  would,  no  doubt,  be  beneficial  ;  the  work 
would,  no  doubt,  be  done  if  necessary,  arrangements 
being  made  earlier  and  carried  out  more  punctually. 
The  effect  would  be  either  that  the  lazy  workpeople 
would  have  to  give  pl.ace  to  those  who  would  work, 
or  that  more  would  be  employed. 

The  pearl  button  trade  is  an  entirely  distinct 
branch  of  the  button  manufacture  ;  it  has  been  most 
seriously  affected  in  common  with  all  haberdashery 
by  the  depression  of  cotton.  Youths  are  kept  out  of 
it  to  a  great  degree  by  the  combinations  of  Avorkmen. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  done  in  the  town  in  little 
shops  in  back  courts,  a  dozen  children,  perhaps,  being 
huddled  together  in  a  shop.  Perhaps  the  japan 
button  makers  are  in  as  rough  a  state  as  any  ;  some 
of  them  are  black  as  little  sweeps. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  evening  schools  in  the 
town,  and  if  any  of  my  people  want  to  go  I  always 
let  them. 

362.  Robert  Harris. — Turn  wood  buttons.  Began 
at  about  the  age  of  15  or  16,  at  which  age  boys  often 
begin.  Do  not  consider  it  unhealthy.  Bone  working 
is  healthy  ;  know  this  because  Avhen  the  cholera  came 
the  bone  boiling  here  Avas  complained  of,  as  what 
they  call  a  nuisance,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
not  injurious.  Find  no  inconvenience  from  the  dust 
myselif.  Have  not  seen  any  accidents  here  from  the 
shafts. 

[His  face  and  back  of  head  are  yellow  with 
layers  of  wood  dust.] 

363.  Samuel  Hines. — Saw  bone  for  buttons  Avith 
a  circular  steam  saAV.  Began  the  trade  at  17,  and 
have  worked  at  it  40  years,  but  have  only  sawn 


for  20  years.  It  is  very  dangerous  work  ;  you  soon 
nip  a  finger  off" ;  I  have  cut  a  piece  off'  the  end  of  each 
of  my  forefingers  and  slit  up  my  thumb  nail,  the  mark 
of  Avhich  Avill  never  go.  Some  Avork  a  lono-  time 
Avithout  an  accident,  but  it's  all  chance.  If  a  bone  is 
cracked  you  are  liable  to  be  hurt;  there  are  some 
that  are  lamed  altogether,  and  no  good  at  all  after- 
wards. Some  learn  saAving  as  lads,  but  we're  against 
lads  because  of  the  Society.  If  many  lads  learned  it 
Avould  OA-er-ruu  the  trade  and  give  our  children  no 
chance.  It's  that  that  has  ruined  the  trade  ;  we  have 
about  stojiped  it  noAv. 

In  Sheffield  the  Avork  is  done  in  a  different  and 
safer  Avay,  i.e.,  Avith  a  gauge,  instead  of  pushing  the 
bone  against  the  saw  Avith  the  hand,  but  Ave  fancy  it 
don't  do  the  Avork  so  quick. 

364.  Charles  Perhins,  adult. — Turn  bone  buttons 
on  a  lathe.  Lads  begin  this  at  about  15  if  big  enough. 

365.  Robert  Fillan. — Turn.  Sometimes  girls  have 
drilled  at  the  lathes  opposite.  A  girl  of  12  could  do 
some  parts  of  it. 

366.  Mary  Cardley,agQ  18. — Drill  vegetable-iAwy 
buttons  at  a  lathe,  and  have  done  so  for  six  years. 
Have  no  particular  time  of  Avork,  because  Ave  have 
what  Ave  can  get ;  but  usually  Ave  Avork  from  9  till  7. 
Have  Avorked  for  a  Aveek  together  till  9.  Have  come 
at  6  a.m.  and  AVorked  till  9  or  10  p.m.  five  or  six 
years  ago,  but  there  has  not  been  much  Avork  lately. 
Bring  my  victuals  Avith  me.  Went  to  lacquer  brass 
nails  Avhen  I  Avas,  I  daresay,  turned  7.  ^There  were 
a  tidy  few  girls,  and  some  the  same  size 'as  I.  Our 
hours  Avere  from  8  till  7. 

Ain't  such  a  capital  reader  ;  daresay  I  should  have 
to  spell  some  Avords  (reads  a  child's  book).  Cannot 
Avrite.  Have  heard  that  diamonds  are  got  from  the 
seaside. 

367.  Ellen  Moore,  age  12. — Sort  buttons.  Was 
never  at  day-school,  but  go  on  Sunday  sometimes. 
Cannot  read  at  all.  Went  to  service  as  nurse  when 
going  in  7. 

368.  Eliza  Oioen,  age  13. — Card  buttons.  Sewed 
for  mother  at  home  before.  Was  at  the  day  school 
Avhen  living  at  a  village  near  Birmingham,  and  could 
read  a  little  then,  but  forget  it  all  now,  and  cannot 
Avrite  ;  do  not  go  on  Sunday  noAV. 

369.  Berkeley  Coleman,  age  8. — Carry  dies  from 
the  press  to  the  emptier  in  the  horn-button  shop. 
Cracked  nuts  before. 

Don't  know  all  the  letters.  Was  never  at  Sunday 
school,  because  I  ain't  got  no  clothes  to  go  in. 

370.  George  Mitchell,  age  13. — Empty  the  horn- 
button  dies.  Was  never  at  school  on  a  Aveek  day  but 
go  on  Sunday.    Know  the  letters. 

[Has  persph-ation  in  his  place  from  the  heat 
of  the  place  in  which  he  stands  by  the 
stoves.] 

371.  Thomas  Regan,  age  13. — Was  at  AA^eek  school 
tAVO  or  three  months.    Camiot  read. 

[These  three  boys  are  employed  by  a  man.] 

372.  Fanny  Smith,  age  13. — "  Crap  "  buttons  at  a 
press  and  work  for  the  Avoman,  Avho  pays  me  2s.  Sd. 
a  Aveek. 

Don't  knoAv  the  letters,  or  Avhat  I  heard  at  chapel, 
or  Avhether  I  Avas  told  about  Christ  there,  or  know 
who  He  Avas,  or  know  the  Queen's  name. 


MR.  E.  LEPPER'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER,  ASTON  ROAD. 

373.  Bone  and  vegetable-ivory  buttons  are  made  here  in  a  shop  in  which  steam  power  is  hired  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  very  dirty  with  rubbish,  &c.,  shakes  from  the  vibration  of  the  machinery,  and  smells 
strongly  of  the  bone,  and  the  bone  and  other  dust  hangs  on  cobwebs  from  tlie  roof.  Three  boys  squat 
on  the  floor  cracking  ivory  nuts,  men  and  women  Avorking  round  at  the  machinery,  the  men  sawing  and 
turning,  the  women  drilling  and  polishing.    In  a  separate  room  women  and  girls  card  the  buttons. 

374.  Mr.  Edmund  Lepper.  —  Cannot  go  beyond  7  five  thousand  a  AA^eek.  Was  at  tin  buttons  before, 
in  the  mill,  because  the  engine  stops  and  Ave  cannot  From  9  till  9  were  the  regular  houi's,  Avith  an  hour 
hire  the  power  longer.  In  the  carding  shop  they  for  my  dinner  and  nothing  for  my  tea-time.  There 
may  go  perhaps  one  night  a  week  till  8^  some  weeks,  were  three  boys  and  four  girls. 

375.  Thomas  Hughes,  &gel\. — Crack  nuts.  Have  Go  to  school  on  Sunday  and  three  nights  a  week, 
all  I  get,  i.e.,  6d.  a  thousand,  and  do  three  or  four  or  for  Avhich  I  pay  2c?.  myself.     Have  a  father  and 
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motbev.  Was  at  a  day-school  five  or  six  weks.  Don't 
know  the  letters.  D  is  J.  Have  not  heard  of  king. 
The  Queen  l)elongs  to  all  the  world.  Tlie  Bible  is  a 
book  about  Jesus  making  the  world,  God  maked  all 
us.    He  maked  Jesus  first. 

376.  WiU'iam  BilJinglei/,  age  8. —At  day-school 
a  short  time.  Know  the  letters.  People  pray  to 
Jesus  and  the  Saviour.  Do  not  know  whether  those 
two  are  the  same  person.  They  are  not  the  same 
person  as  God.  They  have  got  a  Testament  of  mine 
in  the  house.  They  gi'en  it  me  at  school  and  I  couldn't 
read  it.  The  Bible  is  a  great  big  book.  Mother  reads 
it  out  sometimes,  but  I  don't  know  anything  that  it  is 
about. 

377.  Emma  Brooks,  age  13. — Cai'd  buttons.  Can 


tell  the  letters  (can  most,  but  says)  "E"  is  "-V."  Biimingham 
School  on  Sunday  and  went  on  days  till  at  work.  District. 

378.  Mary  Ann  Francis,    age  14. — At  Sunday 

school  4 years  and  at  day-school  a  little.    Eead  in  the  "^'uttoifs*' 

Testament  (spells  monosyllables).    Try  to  spell  the   " 

words,  and  if  1  can't,  teacher  tells  me.    5  times  o  is  Mr.J.  E.Wlaito. 

10.    Have  not  heard  of  an  apostle,  a  whale,  or  the  

sea.    (Other  girls  tell  her  she  has.)    Whales  go  on  b. 
the  sea.    Could  have  told  you  before  if  I  had  thought 
of  it. 

379.  Henry  Hands,  age  9. — Crack  nuts.  The 
engine  stops  an  hour  at  dinner.  Have  dinner  in  here 
sometimes. 

Don't  know  A.  God  is  Jesus.  Don't  know 
whether  people  killed  Him,  or  who  made  the  world. 
Am  a  Christian  ;  it  is  a  good  thing. 


MESSRS.  THOMAS  BULLOCK  AND  SON'S,  BUTTON  MANUFACTURERS, 

CLTVELAND  STREET. 

380.  The  greater  peart  of  the  work  of  this  manufactory,  the  buildhigs  of  which  are  large  and  new,  is 
done  by  means  of  saws  or  lathes  moved  by  steam  power.  The  motion  of  the  machinery  is  very  rapid, 
and  unprotected  shafts  run  along  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  legs  of  some  of  the  workers.  A  shatt  of 
this  kind  lately  caused  a  serious  accident  in  another  factory  which  I  visited,  in  which  all  such  shafts 
have  since  been  fenced.  Some  of  the  lathe  work  also  appears  dangerous  to  the  hands,  the  small 
pieces  of  bone,  &;c.  being  held  with  the  fingers.  Scarcely  any,  however,  but  adults  are  in  contact  with 
the  machiner}^  The  button  makers  in  this  district  endeavour  to  prevent  the  employment  of  boys 
or  youths  at  this  work;  but  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  the  case  everywhere,  and  two  boys  are 
engaged  in  it  here;  one  of  14  was  working  close  before  one  of  the  shafts  referred  to.  Owing  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  trade,  far  below  the  full  number  of  persons  were  at  work.  The  air  is  full  of  fine  dust 
thrown  off  from  the  lathes,  and  smells  strongly  of  bone,  &c.  The  dust  therefore  must  be  largely 
inhaled. 


381.  3Ir.  W.  H.  Bulloch.- — We  manufacture  bone, 
ivory,  horn,  and  wood  buttons.  The  greater  ])art  of 
the  machine  work  is  done  by  men  and  women,  though 
there  are  two  big  boys  engaged  in  it.  The  button 
makers'  rules  here  do  not  allow  of  boys  working  at  the 
machines,  though  I  believe  that  in  Sheffield  boys  do 
much  of  the  work  done  here  by  men.  This  is  princi- 
]ially  sawing  and  turning  by  steam  power.  The 
women  drill  and  polish,  also  by  steam  ]10^ver,  on  lathes. 
The  younger  boys  till  in  dies,  tlie  girls  sew  buttons 
on  cards  or  work  at  a  press,  and  the  bigger  ai'e  in  the 
warehouse.  Our  numbers,  however,  have  never  been 
full  since  the  beginning  of  the  American  war.  In  a 
time  of  good  trade  ^Ve  should  have  towards  200  per- 
sons, in  about  the  same  proportions  as  to  age  and  sex 
as  at  present. 

When  we  are  busy  Ave  do  not  work  beyond  8.  The 
system  will  not  stand  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  and  if  work  is  carried  beyond  that  amount  it 
is  not  well  done,  as  we  have  found.    If  the  hours  of 


the  young  were  limited  in  any  way  wo  should  increase 
the  numbers  if  necessary  at  any  time,  Avhich  Ave  can 
do,  as  Ave  have  enough  room  and  machines  to  put  on 
more  hands.  In  crowded  places,  however,  this  can- 
not be  done  so  Avell,  and  providing  more  presses,  &c. 
causes  an  increased  outlay  of  capital. 

The  Avorkpeople  are  required  to  be  punctual  in 
coming  on  account  of  the  machinery.  We  alloAV 
Avomen,  not  able  to  come  at  the  proper  hour,  if  they 
have  a  good  reason,  such  as  staying  to  attend  to  their 
families,  to  come  in  at  10^. 

382.  William  Jones,  age  14. — Turn  at  a  steam 
lathe.  HaA'e  done  so  for  2  years.  Never  got  caught 
in  the  machinery  or  saAV  anyone  else  so.  Have  good 
health  and  appetite.    Go  home  to  dinner  for  an  hour. 

Was  at  school  till  I  came  here.  Can  read  a  news- 
paper, Avrite,  and  do  practice. 

383.  Louisa  Taylor,  \6.  —  Card  buttons.  Only 
know  the  letters  and  spell  short  Avords  like  "the.'' 
Was  at  a  day  school  for  a  little  Avhile. 


MRS.  S.  ROWLEY'S,  PEARL  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER,  CLEMENT  STREET. 

384.  This  factory,  though  quite  small,  is  said  to  be  about  the  largest  in  the  trade.  The  workshops  Pearl  Buttons, 
are  cheerful  and  airy,  and  the  place  apparently  thoroughly  well  conducted.  The  dust  given  off  from  the 
lathes,  &c.,  which  are  worked  by  treadles,  in  some  of  the  earlier  processes  settles  on  all  surrounding 
objects  and  on  the  ceiling  like  flour  in  a  mill.  Tv/o  or  three  of  the  men,  however,  who  perform  the  more 
dusty  processes,  as  cutting  out  and  turning,  and  whom  I  questioned  on  the  point,  attributed  no  bad 
effects  to  the  dust.  But  lathe  work  is  said  to  cause  considerable  strain  upon  the  eyes,  and  I  noticed 
four  not  old  men  working  side  by  side  in  spectacles. 


385.  Mr,  Joseph  A7istey,  manager. — I  have  been 
in  the  pearl  button  trade  3T  years.  It  is  a  small 
trade,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  Birmingham. 
There  are  one  or  tAVO  small  establishments  in  Lon- 
don, one  in  Dublin,  and  two  or  three  in  Sheffield,  but 
they  do  not  aA^erage  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons 
in  each.  The  total  number  in  the  trade  in  the  Avliole 
kingdom  Avas  about  1,200,  but  noAV  there  are  not  more 
than  500  or  600  at  Avork.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
only  300  or  400  trade  union  men,  but  the  number 
rnay  be  made  up  by  the  "  black  legs,"  i.e.,  men  avIio 
do  not  belong  to  the  union.  The  numbers  given  are 
from  the  Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trade  union. 
The  pearl  ornament  is  quite  distinct  from  the  pearl 
])utton,  and  much  smaller,  and  is  carried  on  in  Bir- 
mingham and  London.  There  are  in  the  pearl  button 
trade  probably  about  500  Avomeu  and  girls,  from  13 

8. 


upAvards,  and  about  the  same  number  of  boys  from  12 
up  to  18,  all  of  Avhom  AVork  at  the  lathe,  except  some 
of  the  boys,  Avho  file.  Scarcely  a  dozen  in  the  trade 
are  under  the  age  of  12,  except  the  carders.  Boys 
cannot  begin  cutting  out  till  about  the  age  of  16,  and 
turning  till  about  14.  Women  and  girls  drill  and 
polish.  The  Avork  can  be  done  Ity  steam,  but  no 
quicker.  It  must  take  its  time.  A  shell  cannot  be 
llirced  through.  A  good  sized  one  Aveighs  7  or  8  lbs. 
If  more  speed  Avei'c  put  on  it  Avouldburn  the  button  to 
pieces.  The  shell  cannot  be  softened  in  any  Avay  for 
Avorkiug.  A  great  many  have  tried  steam,  but  never 
could  make  any  good  of  it,  and,  I  suppose,  never  Avill. 

The  trade  has  been  crushed  down  by  thei-e  being 
so  many  intermediate  buyers,  the  larger  buying  from 
the  less,  and  there  being  the  prolits  of  so  many  hands. 
The  profit  is  so  small  that  it  discourages  capital,  and 
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the  Work  can  be  carried  on  with  very  little,  a  man 
merely  having  to  buy  a  little  material.  If  the  ti-ade 
were  better  th^e  would  be  fewer  small  masters  and 
more  large.  There  are  now  about  150  pearl  button 
manufacturers  in  the  town.  A  great  many  work  in 
attics,  or  get  just  a  bit  of  a  shop,  working  Avith  merely 
their  own  family.  You  would  hardly  lind  a  dozen 
that  would  show  outside  any  sign  of  the  manufacture 
being  carried  on.  The  great  evil  of  the  trade  is  that 
boys  are  not  apprenticed  enough.  The  trade'  unions 
will  only  allow  a  certain  number.  It  is  generally 
found  that  the  character  is  better  where  boys  are  com- 
pelled to  go  apprentice.  But  in  other  ways  the  trade 
unions  have  done  some  good  to  the  character  of  those 
employed.  It  was  very  V)ad.  The  habit  of  masters 
drinking  with  their  men  is,  however,  veiy  bad,  and 
brings  up  boys  to  the  habit. 

The  general  rule  of  respectable  places  is  to  work 
from  8  to  8,  but  in  the  smaller  places,  which  are  very 
numerous,  the  hours  are  less  regular.  The  men  often 
play  the  first  two  or  three  d.iys  of  the  week,  and  work 
longer  at  the  end.  On  Monday  the  little  men  go  to 
buy  their  shell,  and  perhaps  take  their  men  to  bring 
it.  Then  they  go  drinking,  and  are  not  fit  for  work 
till  Tuesday.  This  is  very  bad,  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ample which  it  sets  their  men,  but  also  to  the  boys, 
girls,  and  women.  They  must  work  hard  at  the  end 
of  the  week  to  make  up  for  this  ;  some  from  5  a.m. 
till  10  or  11  p.m.  ;  but  even  then  there  ai'e  very  few 
that  do  not  take  their  dinner  hour  and  tea  half  hour. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  could  stand  it  without,  as 
they  are  on  foot  all  day.  The  woi-k  is  not  so  much 
hard  as  tiring  and  dreadfully  aching.  Though  the 
carders  have  to  card  the  buttons  after  they  are  made, 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  kept  up  much  later,  as 
Uiey  work  close  upon  the  makers. 

In  good  trade  the  rate  of  wages  is, — boys  from  4^. 
or  5s.  to  7s.  a  week  ;  girls  as  finishers  and  carders 
from  3s.  6d.  to  95.  ;  men,  cutters,  from  255.  to  355.  ; 
turners  from  I85.  to  26s.  ;  and  men  who  "bottom" 
or  work  the  back  of  the  button,  17 s.  Taking  all 
kinds  together,  men's  wages,  working  full  time,  would 
be  about  II.  Is. 

The  dust  of  the  work  is  considered  injurious  to  the 
lungs,  though  some  men  live  to  a  good  age.  There  is 
dust  in  all  parts  of  the  lathe  work,  but  more  in  the 
cutting  and  turning  ;  but  all  generally  work  in  the 
same  shops,  and  the  filers  close  to  the  men  that  they 
work  for.  The  health  of  the  people  here  is  gene- 
rally good  ;  but,  of  course,  if  they  take  to  drinking  the 
work  injures  them  more.  The  common  kinds  of  button 
are  not  polished  on  a  lathe  at  all,  but  put  in  aqua 
fortis  and  shaken  in  a  jowl.  At  first  they  are  stirred 
about  with  a  stick  till  the  strength  of  the  acid  is  gone 


off,  i.e.,  for  about  thi-ee  minutes,  and  then  the  hand  is 
put  into  it  and  the  buttons  rubbed  about.  This  is 
usually  done  by  boys  and  girls.  It  does  not  hurt 
the  hands  unless  they  are  bad  or  have  cuts  before. 
If  it  is  too  sharp  they  take  their  hands  out  and  dab 
them  in  water.  I  knew  a  girl,  however,  who  had 
"  back  friends,"  i.e.,  chaps  on  her  hands,  who  got  her 
fingers  bad  for  several  weeks  from  glutting  her  hand 
in  so.  They  do  not  use  the  acid  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  get  it  on  their  clothes,  though  it  would  burn  them 
if  they  did. 

The  lathe  work  is  close  for  the  eyes,  as  they  must 
watch  constantly,  and  cannot  be  taken  off"  a  moment 
or  the  work  would  be  spoiled,  but  there  is  nothing 
really  injurious  to  the  eye.  Glasses,  however,  relieve 
it,  and  sometimes  men  who  can  see  without  put  them 
on  for  rest  after  working  three  or  four  hours  without 
them. 

The  state  of  education  of  those  employed  here  is 
about  the  same  as  in  other  trades.  Some  of  the  girls 
have  been  in  others,  as  at  hooks  and  eyes,  pens,  and 
press  work.  Many  have  been  kept  at  home  to  nurse, 
the  women  being  away  at  factories. 

386.  Sarah  Lindford,  age  14.  Polish  buttons  at  a 
lathe  with  soft  soap  and  rotten  stone.  Drilled  at  first ; 
am  now  polishing  with  "  smoking  sauce,"  (which 
phizzes)  in  a  bowl.  Have  been  at  the  work  four  years 
nearly.  Have  pretty  good  health  and  a  good  appetite  ; 
have  not  often  a  cough.  Was  a  good  deal  tired  with  the 
lathe  at  first.  My  leg  used  to  ache  when  I  got  home, 
and  I  had  a  pain  in  my  knee  and  up  the  left  side 
above  my  Avaist.  Have  it  sometimes  noAv  but  not 
often.  Began  to  work  full  days  when  I  first  began, 
viz.,  from  9  till  7.  Here  the  hours  are  from  8  till  8. 
Go  home  to  dinner.    Sit  down  in  the  shop  to  tea. 

Can  read  (not  all  words  of  thi'ce  letters  only).  Was 
half  a  year  at  the  day  school,  never  at  night ;  go  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  to  chapel. 

387.  June  Skelly,^!gQ\Z. — Drill  at  a  lathe.  Began 
nearly  two  years  ago  ;  was  tired  a  dood  deal  at  first, 
but  could  go  on  without  stopping.  Gets  4s.  a  week. 
Was  at  errands  in  a  warehouse  before. 

Can  read.  (Reads)  "  I  may  of  endless  life  partake." 
"  Partake,"  by  itself,  without  the  other  words,  means 
"  die."    "  Endless  life  "  is  in  heaven. 

388.  Selina  Holmes,  age  17. — "Hub"  at  a  lathe. 
Have  finished  pearl  buttons  since  12  years  old.  Came 
in  from  the  country  (8  miles)  to  live  here. 

Can  read  (a  little)  ;  not  wi-ite. 

389.  Christina  Slack,  age  12. — Carder  three  years 
here  and  at  another  place.    Can  read,  write,  and  sum. 

390.  Mary  Elizabeth  Payne,  age  11. — Carder. 
Was  at  home  till  a  year  ago.  Can  read,  Avrite  a  copy, 
and  sum  figures  on  a  slate.    Did  not  ever  do  addition. 


J.  WATSON'S,  PEARL  BUTTON  MAKER,  ST.  GEORGE'S  STREET. 

391.  Only  three  persons,  viz.,  the  master,  his  son  an  adult,  and  a  boy  of  16  work  here.  The  work- 
shop is  a  loft  over  a  washhouse  used  by  other  persons,  neither  forming  part  of  a  dwelling,  in  a  court 
reached  by  a  narrow  brick  arch  or  open  doorway.  Waste  water  from  the  washing  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  washhouse  and  escaped  over  the  sill  into  an  open  gutter  running  down  the  whole  length  of  the  yard 
close  in  front  of  the  long  row  of  houses.  The  gutter  appears  common  to  these  houses,  and  was  slimy 
and  stagnant  throughout.  At  the  bottom  of  the  yard  is  another  small  manufactory  or  workshop  for 
thimbles,  where  two  men,  a  woman,  and  a  boy  work. 

392.  John  Watson. — I  have  been  in  the  trade  40    cuts  out  the  pearl  from  the  shell  with  a  circular  seav. 


years,  and  am  secretary  to  the  pearl  button  makers' 
society.  The  trade,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  all 
other  branches  of  button  making,  till  lately  contained 
from  1,000  to  1,200  men,  but  now  there  are  not  more 
than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  that  number  in  it,  probably 
about  300,  and  those  only  half  employed,  the  remainder 
having  gone  into  other  employments,  and  many  to  the 
workhouse.  The  trade  has  been  in  this  depressed 
state  for  two  or  three  years,  in  consequence  chiefly  of 
the  American  Avar,  a  large  proportion,  I  should  say 
two-thirds,  of  the  goods  having  formerly  been  made 
for  America.  The  manufacture  has  never  been  carried 
on  in  large  factories.  The  usual  number  of  persons 
in  each  ranges  from  4  to  40.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  men.    The  first  or  "  piecemaker  " 


The  next  or  "  turner  "  turns  it.  Women  drill,  polish, 
or  "finish."  These  processes  are  all  done  at  a  foot 
lathe.  If  the  piece  cut  out  is  too  thick  a  boy  splits  it 
with  a  chisel,  and,  if  the  small  pieces  are  uneven,  files 
them  even.  A  boy  or  girl  sometimes  works  at  a  lathe, 
but  it  is  quite  the  exception,  as  it  wants  strength.  A 
boy  is  not  strong  and  big  enough  till  16,  as  a  rule,  though 
he  may  be  at  14.  I  began  at  that  age.  Girls  usually 
card,  i.e.,  sew  the  buttons  on  paper,  Avhich  is  very 
light  work.  Boys  and  girls  do  not  begin  to  work  at 
all  till  about  10  or  12. 

In  the  larger  places  the  work  is  regular  through 
the  week.  In  the  small  the  hours  are  not  excessive. 
The  men  work  the  hardest,  but  as  they  usually  do  but 
little  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  thej  do  not  average 
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more  thau  10  hours  a  day.  The  small  makers  have  all 
to  finish  and  take  in  on  Saturday,  but  this  does  not 
throw  much  Avork  on  those  who  do  the  finishing  pro- 
cesses. From  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  would  be  a  long  day 
for  these. 

Steam  power  is  not  suitable  for  this  work.  It  has  been 
tried  repeatedly  in  my  memory,  but  without  success, 
at  least  for  any  but  the  large  work.  The  brittle 
nature  of  the  material  does  not  allow  of  Avorking  it  at 
a  greater  rate  than  a  foot  lathe  will  give.  Rapid 
motion  Avould  split  it,  and  also  heat  it  and  make  the 
edges  too  hard  to  work  afterwards,  and  machinery 
could  not  be  adapted  to  the  different  thicknesses  of 
different  parts  of  the  same  shell  as  the  hand  can. 
Getting  steam  power,  therefore,  would  be  mere  outlay 
without  any  gain,  and  must  come  from  the  earnings, 
which  are  too  small  already.  In  addition  to  this  the 
maker  likes  to  have  his  work  all  done  in  his  own  place 
without  going  off  to  hire  mill  power  elsewhere.  There 
is  only  one  pearl  button  factory  in  the  town  that  uses 
steam  power,  though  it  is  used  in  America,  where, 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  men  wish  to  save 
themselves  the  exertion,  and  the  work  is  also  bigger. 

With  regard  to  education,  pearl  button  makers  are 
in  the  "same  case  as  people  in  many  other  trades. 
They  are  so  poor  that  the  children  must  be  sent  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  anything.  It  is 
said  sometimes  that  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
pearl  button  people  are  owing  to  their  habits  of  drink- 


ing and  irregularity.    I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  Birmingham 
owing  to  their  being  so  ill  paid.    A  marked  improve-  District, 
ment  in  the  character  of  the  men  has  taken  place  since 

a  rise  in  wages  of  a  farthing  a  gross  was  obtained   u^ons. 

from  the  large  masters  and  buyers,  not  by  any  strike       j_  ^  White. 

but  by  quiet  reasoning.    The  obstacle  to  a  slight  in-  

crease  in  wages  is  caused  by  factors  and  buyers  insist- 
ing  on  a  far  moi'e  than  proportionate  increase  in  their 
own  prices  for  sale.  The  rate  is  2d.  for  a  gross  of 
150,  six  pieces  being  made  over  to  allow  for  breakage 
in  the  later  stages,  and  the  increase  thus  amounts  to 
2s.  6d.  or  35.  a  Aveek.  Since  then  many  have  reformed, 
and  some  Avho  merely  rambled  about  idling  noAV  teach 
in  schools,  &c.  The  boy  there  gets  ^d.  a  gross  for 
filing.  He  is  unable  to  read,  write,  or  tell  figures,  but 
he  can  tell  at  the  end  of  the  week  exactly  hoAV  many 
buttons  he  has  done,  and  they  might  be  in  quite  a  full 
week  150  gross  (150x  150  =  22,500). 

If  the  object  of  this  inquiry  is  for  the  real  good  of 
all,  I  hope  it  Avill  succeed. 

[The  witness's  son  supplied  parts  of  this 
statement.  Both  were  men  of  much  clear- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  of  mind.] 

393.  Frederick  Tunsfall,  age  16, — File  the  pieces. 
Began  at  10  years  old,  and  have  been  at  several  places. 
Was  never  at  a  day  school.  Know  some  only  of  the 
letters. 


WILLIAM  LANE'S,  PEARL  BUTTON  MAKER,  NEW  SUMMER  STREET. 

394.  This  is  merely  a  dwelling  house  in  a  court.  By  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  entrance  to  the 
court  lay  a  heap  of  lettuce  leaves  and  refuse,  and  down  the  yard  ran  a  couple  of  dirty  surface  drains, 
bare  footed  children  running  about  before  the  houses.  The  house  was  marked  as  a  pearl  making  place 
by  waste  round  pieces  of  pearl  shell  thrown  from  the  windows  on  the  ground.  Two  women  and  a 
daughter  of  the  family  were  "  carding  "  buttons  in  the  downstairs  living  room,  apparently  in  great 
poverty. 

395.  Emma  Lane,  age  16. — "  Hoav  old  am  I  grand- 
mother ?"  Began  sorting  blanks  up  in  the  attic  here 
at  10  years  old,  and  went  on  to  the  lathe  at  11,  and 
had  learned  well  by  12,  but  could  not  get  more  than 
2s.  6d.  a  week  then. 

Went  to  day  school  when  about  9  years  old,  and 
when  mother  put  me  on  work  she  sent  me  to  school 
of  a  Sunday.  I  learned  very  well  for  a  Avhile,  and 
could  spell  a  bit.  Learned  more  of  a  Sunday  than  I 
had  done  of  a  week  day,  but  I  stopped  away  about  two 
years  now  ;  don't  know  why  ;  and  forgot  all  my  read- 
ing. Never  did  any  writing  or  figures.  They  used 
to  try  to  learn  me,  and  I  learned  as  well  as  I  could. 
Teacher  never  took  much  notice,  and  I  never  took 
much  notice  of  Avhat  they  used  to  say.  Believe  they 
used  to  tell  me  about  God,  but  I  am  very  bad  at  re- 
membering. Do  not  know  about  the  world  being 
made, — whether  people  were  made,  or  Adam  and 
Eve,  or  if  they  were  the  first  people.  I  was  one  as 
never  took  much  notice,  and  did  not  go  in  till  near  10 
and  came  out  at  half  past. 

[Has  to  hold  the  top  of  her  dress  together  to 
cover  herself.] 

MESSRS.  G.  LAYTON'S,  JAPAN  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER,  LITTLL  CHARLES  ' 

STREET. 

397.  The  workshops  are  parts  of  a  gloomy  and  deserted  looking  set  of  buildings  in  a  back  court,  Japan  Buttons, 
reached  by  a  steep  narrow  passage,  and  employ  besides  the  master  one  man,  five  women,  two  girls  over 

and  one  under  13,  and  two  boys  of  8  and  9.  The  nature  of  the  manufacture  is  described  below 
(b.  402-4).  The  floor  of  the  shop  is  covered  with  apparently  long  accumulated  litter  and  heaps  of  waste 
metal,  &c.    To  judge  from  appearances  cleaning  is  very  rare. 

398.  In  the  adjoining  buildings  are  shops  of  the  same  outward  appearance  in  which  various  works 
are  carried  on ;  pearl  button  making,  gun-work,  glass  moulds,  stirrups,  boots,  hinges,  &c. 


396.  Rebecca  Lane. — My  husband  William  is 
almost  the  oldest  little  master  alive  now;  has  been 
here  33  years.  We  had  eight  or  nine  at  Avork,  but  now 
have  only  tAvo  women  and  my  daughter.  There  were 
700  men  in  the  pearl  button  trade,  but  trade  has  been 
so  bad  the  last  three  years  that  uoav  there  are  not 
more  than  half ;  they're  dead,  or  gone  for  soldiers, 
or  in  the  workhouse,  and  scattered  about.  Some 
work  in  factories,  with  20,  30,  40,  or  50,  accord- 
ing to  their  machines  and  kind  of  Avork  ;  others  in 
houses  in  small  numbers,  down  to  three  and  two,  or 
so  like.  Fifty  is  the  largest  place  I  ever  knew.  Men 
cut  out  and  turn,  Avomen  and  girls  drill,  polish,  and 
fancy  edge  ;  all  at  foot  lathes,  and  generally  at  so 
much  a  gross.  Little  girls  begin  at  carding  and  rise 
to  the  other  parts,  but  do  not  begin  at  a  lathe  till  10 
or  so  ;  they  are  not  high  enough  to  reach  it.  Work  is 
generally  from  8  till  7,  witli  an  hour  dinner.  If  any 
Avork  longer  it's  over-time  for  them.  When  there  is 
trade  some  may  get  3s.  or  4s.  a  week,  but  have  to  work 
from  7  a.m.  till  8  or  9  p.m.  to  do  it  ;  quite  that  long. 
It  is  according  to  bow  they  are  in  the  fingers. 


399.  Jane  Freeman. — Am  20.  Work  a  press.  My 
thumb  is  tied  up  because  I  have  pinched  a  piece  out 
of  it  with  the  press.  Pinched  off  the  end  of  my  right 
forefinger  at  some  tin-plate  works  in  cutting  out  tin 
cans  with  a  press,  and  was  out-patient  at  the  hospital 
for  two  months  with  it.  Have  been  also  in  a  percus- 
sion cap  and  a  pin  factory. 

Am  a  tidy  scholar  ;  can  read  (can),  but  cannot 
3.  O 


write.  Go  to  Sunday  school  still,  and  did  gojto  a 
night  school. 

400.  Lotiisa  Copeman,  age  14. — Press  girl.  Have 
pinched  the  end  of  my  thumb  in  the  press.  Work 

Go  home  to  dinner  from 
Can  read  (spells  "  h-e,"  "m-y,"  &c.)  Was 
never  at  a  day  school. 

[Dress  half  torn  from  her  bosom.] 


from  8^  to  7^,  sometimes  8. 
1  to  21 
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401.  Ai/n  T(i>/hr,  nge9. — Sliovo  buttons  on  a- wire 
i-eady  for  blackiufr-  \V<is  at  another  place  just  about 
like  this  before,  and  -worked  from  8  to  7.  Littler  girls 
than  me  Avorked  there.  Get  my  hands  clean  before  I 
go  away  from  hero.    Mother  brought  me  here.  Get 


2s.  a  week.    Can  tell  my  letters,  but  not  spell  them. 
Go  to  school  every  Sunday  and  three  nights  a  week. 
[Sits  4  or  5   feet  from  the  stove.  Looks 

healthy  but  uncombed,  &c.    The  two  boys 

did  not  know  the  letters.] 


MR.  S.  DARLASTON'S,  JAPAN  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER,  BRANSTON  STREET. 

402,  A  new  factory  but  littery  and  dirty,  and  some  of  the  children  very  forlorn  looking.  A  little 
girl  showing  me  down  some  very  steep  steps,  such  as  have  in  many  Birmingham  factories  struck  me 
as  dangerous,  slipped  down  the  two  or  three  last,  but  without  hurting  herself.  The  cutting  out  of  the 
thi  is  done  by  presses  like  other  press  work.  The  japanning  is  very  dirty  work  indeed,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  stoves  when  opened  very  strong,  and  pungent  to  the  eyes,  but  is  said  to  be  healthy. 

-tOS.  The  master's  daughter  thought  that  none  of  the  girls  could  read.  Five  of  7  years  old  had 
never  been  at  any  school ;  an  elder  girl  not  since  she  was  7. 

404.  3Ir.  S.  Darlaston. — The  Avo]-k  consists  of  406.  Kate  Dowd,  age  8. — Put  in.  Am  working  at 
several  branches,  viz.,  cutting  out,  drawing  through,     a  j^ress  now.    Don't  know  O  or  A. 


putting  shanks  in,  and  closing,  all  done  with  presses, 
except  putting  the  shanks  on.  When  made  the  buttons 
have  two  coats  of  j  apan ;  this  woi'k  is  done  by  two  women 
and  four  girls.  A  woman  takes  work  from  me  at  so 
much  a  hundred,  and  keeps  a  girl  or  two.  If  they  take 
two  or  three  presses  they  keep  more  girls.  Think  I  am 
nearly  the  only  japan  button  maker  of  notice.  There 
are  a  few  quite  small  employers  working  almost  in 
their  own  houses  Avith  their  own  children.  Elastic 
sides  and  eyelet  holes  for  boots  have  almost  entirely 
thrown  the  trade  out.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  I 
employed  three  times  my  present  number  of  hands. 
Even  formerly,  if  I  wanted  more  work  I  put  on  more 
liands.  Always  knew  that  I  should  lose  more  than  I 
gained  by  w^orking  overtime.  Generally  for 
overtime  something  like  25  per  cent,  better.  When 
I  have  had  10  hours  amongst  them  myself  I  have  had 
enough,  and  they  are  no  good  without  me. 

405.  Kate  O'Brien,  age  17.— Employ  from  15  to  20 
girls,  and  have  a  press  myself,  but  I  have  about 
enough  to  do  in  keeping  the  rest  to  work.  They  are 
all  cleared  out  for  dinner.  The  Jittle  ones  begin  at 
about  l5.  a  week. 


407.  Mary  Bradtj,  age  1 1 . — At  a  press  a  few  weeks. 
Have  pinched  half  a  nail  off.  Pinched  my  finger  once 
before.    Christ  is  Jesus — is  God. 

408.  Ann  Burns,  age  14. — Was  never  at  school 
except  sometimes  of  a  Sunday.  Have  a  brother  of  8, 
and  two  sisters  younger  than  I  who  have  never  been 
to  school  on  Sunday.  Don't  know  B.  Go  to  church 
sometimes  of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  hear  the  pi-eacher, 
but  cannot  hear  what  he  says.  Have  not  heard  of 
Noah.    Adam  and  Eve  were  two  Avicked  men. 

[The  master's  daughter  says  that  the  preach- 
ing, &c.  is  all  in  Latin.] 

409.  Bridget  Fry,  age  17. — Cannot  tell  any  letters, 
or  tell  you  what  London  is  ;  it  is  a  town  in  England, 
but  I  have  not  heard  whether  it  is  big  or  little.  Don't 
knoAv  where  rivers  run  into.  Have  crossed  the  sea 
coming  from  Ireland.  A  mountain  Avould  be  on  the 
water,  I  should  think.  Don't  know  where  the  snow 
falls  from,  or  whether  it  comes  from  the  clouds,  or  sky, 
or  Avhere, 


Glass  Buttons. 


MR.  J.  MATTHEWS',  GLASS  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER,  NEW  JOHN  STREET. 

410.  Several  very  young  children  work  here  as  "nippers,"  z'.e.,  clipping  off  with  scissors  the  corners 
of  small  squares  of  glass  previously  cut  out  from  sheets  or  cylinders.  The  square  thus  roughly  rounded 
is  fastened  by  cement  to  the  end  of  a  short  stick  and  ground  on  a  grindstone  by  a  woman  or  bigger  girl, 
and  afterwards  cut  in  facets  on  a  small  wheel  by  an  adult  or  at  least  a  person  nearly  18,  if  not  over, 
as  more  skill  is  needed,  and  then  polished  by  a  boy,  girl,  or  woman.  The  persons  who  perform  these 
four  processes  work  usually  in  sets  of  four.  The  "  nipper "  working  faster  than  the  others  can 
finish,  spends  about  half  of  his  or  her  time  in  turning  a  grindstone  for  a  grinder,  either  alone  or  merely 
helping  to  turn.  This  they  are  said  not  to  be  obliged  to  do,  but  to  "  do  it  on  their  own  head."  Two 
or  three  girls  work  in  the  house  carding.  This,  as  I  was  told,  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
factories of  glass  buttons,  the  manufacture,  in  which  there  are  different  branches,  being  often  carried  on 
by  a  very  few  in  a  room  in  a  house  or  in  one  small  shop. 

411.  Mr.  Jesse  3Iatthews. — I  would  not  practise  but  even  Avorking  till  7-^  is  too  late  for  school  if  they 
overtime.  I  Avish  Ave  could  have  children  so  as  to 
Avork  and  go  to  school  too.  It's  lamentable  to  see 
them,  I  assure  you.  We  have  been  looking  for  better 
days,  but  there  is  a  set  in  Birmingham  Avho  Avill  not 
send  their  children  to  school,  but  get  intoxicated.  I 
am  sure  Ave  shall  never  do  any  good  Avitli  education 
unless  there  is  compulsion,  but  Ave  should  then.  This, 
hoAvever,  is  the  only  means,  for  if  children  are  left,  as 
they  are,  to  run  Avild,  they  are  about  the  streets ;  and 
Avhile  this  is  the  case  it  is  no  use  Eccorders  and  so  on 
talking  about  crime.  I  think  that  if  there  Avas  an  Act 
passed  it  Avould  be  the  saving  of  several  of  them.  It 
is  a  fearful  looking  forAvard  for  the  Avorking  class  for 
the  coming  generation,  though  there  is  more  done  now 
in  the  way  of  education.    But  Avith  most  it  must  be 


verj'  indifferent,  as  they  do  not  get  a  chance.  There 
is  a  want  of  school  for  }  onths  at  night,  but  they  can- 
not get  it  of  a  Aveek  night.  A  great  many  places  work 
till  8  and  8^  on  Friday  night  in  a  general  Avay  if  the 
Avork  stops  early  on  Saturday.  I  have  found  this  very 
aAvkward  since  there  has  been  the  half-day  Saturday. 
Our  own  boys  (sons)  cannot  get  to  their  lectures  in 
time  ;  they  attend  several.  By  the  time  they  are  home 
and  Avashed  it  is  9  o'clock,  and  then  it  is  too  late.  In 
a  great  many  places  8  is  a  common  hour  to  stay  to, 


come  home  first,  Avhich  is  Avanted  sometimes,  as  some 
Avork  is  much  dirtier  than  others,  from  grease  and  oil, 
and  the  master  does  not  like  to  see  them  dirty.  I 
have  a  great  objection  to  any  being  kept  late. 

Once,  Avhen  I  had  not  so  many  lads,  I  tried  to  get 
them  together  to  school,  but  I  found  that  they  did  not 
appreciate  it,  though  here  and  there  one  Avauted  to 
come.  Sometimes,  too,  I  Avas  apt  to  look  for  fruit 
before  there  was  any  to  be  had.  I  have  often  talked 
to  that  big  one  Avho  could  not  read  (b.  417,  age  19), 
and  said  "Why  don't  you  go  to  night  school?" 
It  grieves  me  Avhen  they  come  to  receive  payment  and 
say,  "  Please  Avrite  my  name." 

Several  times,  too,  I  have  tried  to  get  up  general 
adult  schools,  and  some  years  ago  took  a  great  interest 
in  it.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  baslifulness  in  any 
Avho  Avere  backAvard,  as  if  there  Avas  somethiug  that 
they  could  not  overcome.  The  men  before  joining 
Avould  begin  to  ask  questions — "  Do  any  lads  go  ?" 
and  I  have  said,  "  Well,  none  under  a  certain  age."  I 
think  that  the  Quakers  have  a  limit  of  age  in  this  Avay 
at  their  adult  school  in  Severn-street,  to  which  300  or 
400  go  at  7  o'clock  or  so  of  a  Sunday  morn  ing.  Their 
plan  is,  I  think,  good.  They  make  no  difference  as 
to  being  teetotallers  or  anything.    If  you  are  to  do 
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good  you  must  open  the  doors  to  one  as  well  as  anotlier. 
If  a  man  signs  the  pledge  and  holds  out  a  bit,  and  then 
after  a  month  or  so  breaks  it,  he  dares  not  show  his 
face  amongst  his  own  society  again.  I  have  knoAvn 
several  who  have  been  reclaimed  at  the  Quakers' 
schools.  These  schools  have  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  one  of  my  people,  a  married  woman,  both 
in  her  character  and  language,  though  she  was  always 
a  hard  worker.  She  has  told  me  that  she  has  to  get 
up  at  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  to  be  ready  to  bo 
off  to  school  between  7  and  8,  but  she  says  that  she 
would  not  leave  it  on  any  account.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised when  I  heard  that  site  could  read  after  goijig 
for  only  a  year,  i.e.,  52  mornings.  I  believe  now  that 
she  is  learning  her  husband,  v.dio  works  beside  her, 
but  who  slunk  away  for  fear  of  being  asked  questions 
by  you  ;  and  another  Avas  frighiened  in  the  same  way. 
She  was  first  j^icked  up  from  the  shop  by  one  of  the 
town  mission,  and  I  think  that  she  has  now  enlisted 
four  or  five  more  out  of  the  shop,  Tlie  Quakers' 
schools  are  setting  an  excellerit  exami)le. 

I  have  many  very  young  children  who  have  neither 
father  nor  mother.  It  grieves  me  to  see  them  so 
young,  and  perhaps  to  be  able  to  give  them  so  little. 
1  have  often  been  grieved  to  see  the  little  ones  come 
and  ask  for  work  and  lo  have  to  send  them  back. 
Some  come  looking  up  with  such  anxious-looking 
eyes,  and  their  eyes  glisten  so  if  th.ey  think  3'ou  can 
entertain  them.  It  is  a  shame  to  put  such  little 
things  to  work.  Some's  skin  is  as  beautiful  as  a  lady's. 
One  little  girl,  8  years  old,  has  to  help  support  llie 
family,  but  her  mother  could  send  her  to  school.  I 
have  thought  two  or  three  times  of  sending  her. 

They  are  all  otF  to  day  at  a  fete  of  the  Band  of 
Hope,  at  Aston  Park.  The  Band  of  Hope  are  doing 
a  great  deal  with  children,  I  am  not  connected  with 
it  in  any  way  but  approve  of  it,  and  have  contributed 
to  it,  and  am  so  ])leased  to  find  now  that  they  interest 
the  children.  They  have  a  band,  lectures,  magic 
lantern,  &c.  Some  of  the  young  children  would  worlc 
all  manner  of  hours, — would  go  through  fire  and  water, 
— sooner  than  miss  a  chance.  They  work  hard  to  get 
tidy  and  mend  their  clothes,  &c.,  to  be  fit  for  these 
holidays.  One  v/as  laying  by  for  five  or  six  weeks 
before  for  a  bonnet  and  frock,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  not  a  bed  to  lie  on,  and  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  she  lies  on  the  floor.  In  this  way  the 
holida3^s  inculcate  saving  habits.  Two  could  not  pay, 
and  their  father  took  no  notice  of  them,  so  I  had  to 
pay  their  3d.  or  they  could  not  have  gone  to  day. 

The  little  hymns  too  that  they  sing  then  are  good. 
Children  have  no  other  Avay  of  picking  them  up,  as 
they  cannot  read  ;  but  if  one  has  an  ear  for  music  she 
picks  it  up,  and  others  pick  it  up  from  her.  I  always 
like  to  hear  Ihem  sing  at  their  Avork.  I  think  that  it 
makes  the  work  go  as  sweet  again,  and  they  seem  to 
fancy  so  too.  It  relieves  the  monotony,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  as  lively  again.  Also  good  often  arises  from 
it  to  the  grown  up,  I  always  like  to  hear  the  lads 
too  sing  at  work,  and  Avould  sooner  hear  them  sing 
than  talk.  Last  winter  I  stood  out  in  the  cold  listen- 
ing to  them  all  as  they  sang  carols  in  the  shop,  and 
some  took  parts  as  well  as  in  a  practised  choir, 

I  have  never  any  trouble  with  the  children.  Never 
a  v/eek  passes  but  what  they  are  regular  at  their 
posts,  and  I  can  rule  them  with  a  look.  There  is 
something  very  peculiar  in  children.  If  you  show 
them  a  kind  look  they  never  forget  you.  When  they 
meet  me  in  the  street  they  are  respectful,  and  like  to 
show  that  tliey  remember  me.  It  is  the  bigge"  ones 
that  we  have  the  trouble  with.  I  cannot  get  them  to 
do  much  work  on  Monday.  They  seldom  come  till 
towards  10  o'clock,  and  some  leave  after  dinner.  The 
women  are  pretty  Avell  behaved  altogether,  but  would 
be  better  if  they  were  more  educated. 

I  have  heard  many  complaints  of  cases  where 
women  have  to  support  the  family,  the  husband  drink- 
ing and  working  them  very  hard.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  men  hit  them,  but  talking  often  leads  to  blows. 

412.  Henry  Greatorex,  age  7,  nipper. — Work  from 
8  to  7,  and  have  an  hour  or  sometimes  an  hour  and  a 
3. 


half  for  dinner,  and  when  I  have  done  eating  play  in  Bn-mingham 
the  open.  District. 

413,  Catherine   CoJei/,  age  19. — Cutter  for  two  ~~" 
years.    Henry  Greatorex  has  worked  for  me  three  or  ^lassButtons. 
four  months,  but  is  not  big  enough  to  do  anything,  Mr  J  E  Whit° 

and  gets  only  Is.  a  Aveek,    His  mother  sent  him  here  

because  he  would  not  go  to  school  and  wanted  to  run 

the  streets.  Her  said  her  didn't  care  if  he  came  and 
worked  for  nothing  if  her  could  get  him  out  of  the 
Avay,  Two  other  girls  help  rnc,  one  nearly  9  lielps 
turn  the  stone  and  pulls  the  buttons  off  sticks  on 
which  they  are  placed  in  tlie  fire  to  soften  the  cement, 
A  little  boy  did  this  before, 

414,  Henry  Fldlips,  age  15, — Polish.  Have 
Avorked  at  this  trade  close  on  10  years,  Tliink  I  Avas 
nearer  5  than  6  Avhen  I  began.  Nipped  at  first. 
Used  to  bring  my  food. 

Can  read  a  little  (scarcely  Avords  of  one  syllable,) 

415,  William  Plant,  age  9, — BIoav  belloAvs  Avith 
my  foot  to  heat  tlie  gas  at  Avhich  buttons  are  made  at 
a  glass  pot.  When  one  foot  is  tired  can  bloAA^  Avith 
the  other,  and  so  on,  till  I  knock  off.  The  loop  cuts 
my  lioots  through  on  each  side.  Sometimes  put  in 
slianlcs. 

Do  not  knoAv  Avhat  becomes  of  people  Avhen  they 
die.    They  are  ncA-er  alive  again, 

41 G,  Thomas  Eggingfon,  age  10, — Put  in  shanks. 
KnoAv  a  fcAV  letters.  Was  never  at  a  day  school  but 
go  on  Sundays  and  to  Church,  They  don't  tell  us 
nothing  at  Church.  Don't  knoAV  what  they  preach 
about.  The  preacher  preaches  and  christens.  Ho 
did  preach  about  Jesns  Christ  sometimes,  sometimes 
not.  Don't  knoAV  Avhether  He  (Christ)  died.  I  am  a 
Christian.  Don't  knoAV  what  it  means.  Think,  per- 
haps, you  (J,  E.  W,)  are  one.  Good  people  live  again 
after  tliey  die, 

417,  fVilliam  Eggington,  age  19, — Make  round 
shoe,  &c.  buttons,  taking  the  glass  out  of  a  small  pot 
on  an  iron  and  holding  them  in  gas.  Have  done  it 
for  five  years.  Have  the  screen  in  front  of  me  to 
keep  off  the  heat  and  look  through  a  glass  in  it. 

Was  never  at  a  day  school.    Cannot  read,  Avrite,  or 
sum. 

418.  Ellen  Fletcher,  age  12. — Nip  and  size  and 
tui'n  a  grindstone  for  a  AA^oman.  Turning  don't  tire 
me  noAV,  because  I  am  used  to  it,  but  it  did  at  first. 
Am  aAvay  from  Avorlc  sometimes  Avith  a  pain  in  my 
left  side  (turns  with  left  hand),  but  not  till  the  last 
three  Aveeks,  IlaA'c  been  here  a  year.  Sometimes  it 
lasts  half  a  day.  When  I  lie  doAvn  it  goes  off.  Have 
the  headache  A-ery  often.  (Another  girl  complained 
of  the  tiring  in  the  same  Avay.    J.  E.  W.) 

Vn' as  at  a  button  f\ictory  (a  large  and  A'ery  croAvded 
place,  J.E.W,)  before.  My  head  ached  more  there  than 
here.    Somtimes  '  played '  3  days  a  Aveek  Avhen  there. 

Cannot  read,  or  spell  '•'  on."  Used  to  play  about 
and  mind  the  baby,  not  go  to  school, 

419.  Janie  Seaborne,  age  9. — Pull  off  buttons  from 
the  sticks  and  turn  a  grindstone.  Can  turn  it  quite 
by  myself  Avhen  I  have  a  mind.    Get  Is.  3d.  a  Aveek. 

Can  spell  "  T-o  to."    Have  often  been  at  chapel. 
They  told  about  good  people. 

420.  Eliza  State,  age  II. — Stick  on  buttons  to. the 
sticks,  and  at  other  times  help  a  grinder  by  holding 
something  to  keep  her  AVork  from  slipping  and  hurting 
her  against  the  stone.  Have  been  cut  by  the  stone. 
It  Avas  Avorn  out,  and  so  my  hand  slipped  against  it. 
In  nipping  the  scissors  galled  my  fingers  like  this 
(shoAVs).    It  makes  all  the  girls'  fingers  so. 

Can  read  a  little  bit  (with  spelling), 

421,  Elizabeth  Thomas,  age  13, — Polisher,  At  it 
more  than  four  years.  Get  4s.  6(/.  a  Aveek.  Came  to 
the  Avork  first  Avhen  about  7,  about  a  Aveck  over,  and 
dropped'  blanks  in  solder  of  lead  and  tin  over  a  stove, 
and  then  nipped.    Have  had  good  health  always. 

Only  at  Sunday  school  a  bit,  at  no  other  school. 
Have  no  father.  Can  tell  my  letters  and  spell  a 
little, 

422,  Samuel  Bickly,  age  10. — Here  on  and  off  lor 
three  years.  Work  from  8  till  7,  sometimes  till  7i-  or 
3 
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8.  Sit  most  of  the  day  close  by  the  fire  here  sticking 
on  buttons.    It  makes  me  hot  but  not  poorly, 

Before  I  came  here  1  filed  gun  locks,  working 
from  8  till  7. 

Cannot  read,  but  know  the  letters. 

[Of  5  other  girls  of  from  9  to  12,  3  knew  no 
or  only  some  letters,  2  could  not  spell,  and 
another  girl  of  17  could  not  read  words  of 
two  syllables  without  spelling.] 


423.  Martha  Boss. — Have  been  at  work  since  I 
was  8  years  old,  am  23  now.  Polisli  for  my  husband 
here.    The  work  is  not  unhealthy,  only  sloppy. 

Went  to  day  school  when  I  was  little,  and  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  have  been  to  the  Quakers'  Sunday 
school.  Could  not  tell  my  letters  when  I  first  went 
there,  but  now  can  read  the  Testament  pretty  well, 
spelling  some  of  the  words,  and  am  beginning  to 
write, 


MR.  CHARLES  ILE'S,  HOOK  AND  EYE,  &c.  MANUFACTURER,  PEEL  WORKS, 

MACDONALD  STREET. 

424.  These  large  works  have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years,  on  a  side  of  the  town  not  yet  fully 
built  over,  and  show  the  advantage  of  space.  The  making-up  rooms,  in  which  large  numbers  of  girls 
are  employed,  are  remarkably  pleasant  and  clean.  The  difference  of  feeling  produced  on  a  mere 
visitor  by  such  a  place,  as  contrasted  with  dark  crowded  wprkiilaces,  so  usual  in  the  town,  is  striking. 
The  influence  of  this  feeling  alone,  without  regard  to  the  purity  of  air,  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of 
persons  employed  day  after  day  in  the  same  place,  must  be  considerable.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
machinery,  some,  minded  by  boys,  very  noisy. 

425.  A  large  number  of  women  are  employed  off  the  premises  as  "carders,"  in  sewing  hooks  and 
eyes  on  to  cards,  &c.,  but  they  were  thought  not  to  employ  children.     (But  cf.  b.  339,  613,  754.) 


426.  Mr.  Charles  lies. — I  have  been  engaged  in 
my  manufacture  over  20  years.  It  now  consists 
chiefly  in  making  hooks  and  eyes,  small  clips,  thimbles, 
pins,  hair  pins,  umbrella  furniture,  and  miscellaneous 
small  articles,  by  means  of  steam  power  and  hand 
presses.  The  bulk  of  persons  employed  are  young 
women  and  girls,  with  comparatively  few  boys.  A 
large  cumber  are  engaged  in  making  up  for  sale.  I 
do  not  like  children  under  13,  but  they  fi'equently  get 
in,  and  I  have  to  speak  to  them,  and  send  them  away. 
I  should  be  glad  if  they  could  not  be  employed  at  all, 
and  generally  thej'^  are  of  no  advantage  ;  but  there 
may  be  employments  for  which  they  are  suitable. 
The  regular  hours  of  work  are  very  rarely  exceeded  ; 
in  fact,  not  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  in  the  town  to  intro- 
duce the  Saturday  half-holiday,  about  20  years  ago. 
Before  doing  so,  I  wrote  to  several  influential  persons 
in  Manchester,  for  their  opinion  of  it,  and  they  all 
agreed,  that  from  their  experience  it  Avas  very  bene- 
ficial. I  have  found  it  extremely  so  myself,  for  the 
men  as  well  as  for  the  young.  Men  will  have  some 
recreation,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  better  by  day  than  by 
night.  It  has  much  diminished  irregularity  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  and  the  hands  are  more 
ready,  if  wanted,  to  work  extra  at  other  times. 

I  also  find  the  yearly  gipsy  party,  or  holiday,  a 
great  advantage.  It  induces  the  people  to  keep  them- 
selves tidy  to  be  fit  for  it,  and  it  enlarges  their  ideas 
by  showing  them  things  which  they  do  not  see  at  other 
times. 

When  we  started  a  steam  engine,  I  told  the  people 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  at  a  fixed  hour, 
instead  of  the  irregularity  which  had  been  usual-  The 
men  objected  very  much,  and  said  that  it  could  not  be 
done,  and  only  gave  in  when  I  said  that  it  was  of  so 
much  importance  to  me,  that  if  they  would  not  agree 
to  it  I  would  not  keep  them.  Even  then,  some  of 
those  holding  the  best  situations,  and  who  thought 
they  were  the  most  valuable,  left,  though  they  were 
glad  enough  to  return  when  they  had  been  out  of 
work  some  time.  It  was  very  much,  indeed,  the  case 
in  Birmingham,  but  much  less  so  now  than  formerly, 
for  very  little  work  to  be  done  early  in  the  week.  I 
attribute  the  change  chiefly  to  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  fact  that  both  masters  and  men,  in 
consequence,  understand  their  mutual  interests  much 
better,  and  attend  to  them  more.  An  illustration  of 
the  fact,  that  this  change  is  owing  to  an  increase  of 
knowledge  is  given,  by  referring  to  the  practice  of 
those  in  a  higher  position,  as  clerks,  &c.,  who  have  not 
the  same  disposition  to  irregularity,  no  doubt  because 
ihey  have  more  knowledge. 

Punctuality  and  discipline  are  very  essential.  I 
always  insist  on  my  wishes  being  carried  out.  There 
is  no  intermediate  stage  between  this  and  disorder. 
Wlienever,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  rules  are  based 


upon  reason,  I  find  no  diflficulty  in  this.  I  am  always 
ready  to  explain  the  reason  to  all  that  please,  and  they 
are  as  ready  to  see  and  accept  it.  Formerly,  the 
workpeople  were  apt  to  come  in  at  all  times,  but  the 
half-holiday  enables  me  still  more  strongly  to  insist 
on  regularity,  and  say,  "  No  ;  you  have  had  your 
"  Saturday,  and  must  be  regular  now." 

The  works  have  been  newly  built,  i.e.,  about  10  years 
since,  and  there  is  am2)le  space,  and  the  shops  double- 
lighted,  i.e.,  on  both  sides,  and  warmed  Avith  steam 
pipes.  I  consider  ample  light  very  important,  and 
believe  that  there  is  no  economy  in  bad  shopping. 

There  has  never  been  a  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  the 
Avorks,  and  considering  that  there  are  just  about  200 
bands  for  lathes  and  other  apjjaratus,  that  is  something 
to  say.  I  do  not  even  remember  the  loss  of  a  finger, 
no  do  I  find  the  employment  in  any  way  injurious. 

Children  ought  at  least  to  have  a  chance  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  must  say  that  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer, even  if  it  should  be  affected  by  this  chance 
being  given,  Avhich  I  do  not  think  would  be  the  case, 
ought  not  to  stand  in  its  way,  but  rather  be  sunk. 
All  matters,  hoAvever,  of  general  improvement  by 
education  are  of  slow  growth,  and  better  parents  must 
be  secured,  in  order  to  get  better  children.  It  must 
be  the  rule — I  cannot  doubt  it — though  there  are,  of 
course,  exceptions,  that  the  better  educated  men 
educate  their  children  better.  The  very  fact  of 
children  having  been  at  school  some  time  without 
learning  anything  of  value,  as  shown  in  the  case  of 
some  who  haA'e  just  been  questioned  here  to-day, 
shoAvs  hoAv  little  interest  the  parents  really  took  in  the 
education  of  those  children,  and  how  little  value  they 
put  upon  it,  or  they  would  not  have  been  content  with 
so  little  result. 

427.  William  Beesley,  age  11. — At  a  hook  and 
eye  machine.  Came  here  before  the  last  gipsy  party. 
Five  of  us  boys  mind  all  these  machines,  and  clean 
them.  The  engine  stops  for  the  cleaning  on  Saturday. 
It  also  stops  every  day  for  dinner  from  1  till  2,  and  a 
bell  rings  at  those  times.  Have  dinner  in  the  yard, 
or  sometimes  in  here. 

Have  been  at  a  good  many  schools  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  never  learned  nothing.  Can  tell  the  letters, 
but  cannot  tell  Avhat  they  make,  unless  such  Avords  as 
"  the,"  or  "  that."  Was  at  Sunday  school,  but  left. 
Dare  say  I'll  go  next  Sunday,  when  I've  got  new 
things.  Do  not  know  of  Scotland,  or  whether  Liver- 
jjool  is  a  town. 

428.  Bichard  Hodgetts,  age  13.— -"Cut  off"  the 
ends  of  thimbles  at  a  steam  lathe.  Here  4  years.  Work 
from  8  a.m.  till  7-f  p.m.,  and  till  1  on  Saturday,  Avith 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea. 
Home  to  dinner  ;  tea  in  here.  The  dust  flies  into  my 
eyes  more  than  into  my  mouth.  Was  at  some  rolling 
mills  for  three  years  before  coming  here. 

Do  not  know  the  letters,    Not  a'  Sunday  school, 
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jind  at  night  school  for  a  week  only,  and  never  at  day 
school.  Have  heard  of  London.  It's  the  Exhibition, 
aiut  it  ? 

[It  is  unlikely  that  this  boy  went  to  a  rolling 
mill  at  6  years  old,  as  his  account  implies. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  understated  his 
present  age,  as  he  was  stated  by  the  fore- 
man to  have  been  of  his  present  size  when 
he  came  here.] 

429.  John  Loioe.  —  Foreman  of  a  thimble  shop. 
The  boys  work  at  lathes,  and  do  light  work  ;  they  are 
no  good  till  abont  13.  Some  of  the  girls  at  the  presses 
are  under  18,  but  I  do  not  want  them  under  about  IB^ 
as  the  work  is  heavyish.  It  is  more  according  to  their 
size  and  strength  than  to  their  age.  The  only  bad 
job  is  "  glazing  "  on  a  wheel,  and  that  is  done  by  a 
man  ;  there  is  no  harm  in  the  lathes. 

No  serious  accident  has  happened  in  this  shop  in 
the  nine  years  that  I  have  been  in  it.  We  are 
generally  pretty  careful.  This  big  upright  band, 
though  it  is  not  covered,  goes  so  slow  that  it  would 
not  do  any  harm.  The  only  accidents  are  to  the  girls 
at  the  press  work,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  less 
here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  town.  In  some  of 
these  there  are  two  or  three  a  week.  The  quicker 
the  work  the  greater  the  danger. 

430.  An7i  Russell,  age  13. — Cut  out  small  papers 
for  parcels.    Get  2>s.  a  week. 

Can  tell  my  letters  but  not  read.  Was  at  Sunday 
school  3  years,  but  never  on  the  week  day.  Had  to 
stay  at  home  and  mind  the  baby.  The  Queen  is  a 
lady  :  don't  knoAV  her  name. 


431.  John  lAnnett. — Manager  of  the  department 
for  making  up  goods  for  sale.  There  are  about  81 
females  under  me,  most  of  them  girls  from  about  12  or 
13  upwards.  Most  of  them  can  tell  "  three  dozen  "  or 
such  a  thing  as  that  on  a  printed  ticket,  but  not  much 
more.  They  have  no  occasion  in  their  work  for 
counting.  As  a  rule  the  girls  go  home  to  their  meals 
unless  they  live  far  off  or  are  little. 

432.  Elizabeth  Kensall,  age  13. — Was  at  school 
about  a  year  :  "yes  ;  and  I  didn't  learn  anything." 
A  gentleman  taught.  Don't  know  "  B,"  or  whether 
an  eagle  is  a  bird.  Fish  go  on  the  sea  ;  so  do  people. 
But  I  don't  know  if  they  go  to  other  countries  so,  or 
if  there  are  any  besides  England. 

433.  FAiznbeth  Hines,  age  13. — At  day  school  6 
years  ;  learned  reading,  writing,  summing,  and  the 
tables.    Nine  times  9  is  72, — is  84  ;  72  and  9  is  86. 

434.  Ann  Stedman,  age  13.  —  Cut  out  crinoline 
clips  with  a  press. 

Can  read  pretty  well.  (Scarcely  reads  two  sylla- 
ble words.)  Don't  know  what  a  mountain  is.  A 
steamer  is  a  train;  there  is  no  other  kind.  Can  read  9 
and  17,  but  not  say  what  they  make  together. 

435.  Mary  Begin,  age  11. — Work  at  an  umbrella 
iron  press.  Was  at  four  umbrella  jjlaces  before  this. 
Used  to  work  from  8  till  7,  or  till  8.  Liked  to  leave  at 
7  best. 

Was  at  day  school  2  or  3  years,  and  go  on  Sunday 
and  at  night  now.  Can  not  read  very  well  (only  two 
or  three  short  words). 

[A  girl  of  15,  another  of  13,  and  a  boy  of  12, 
could  not  read  or  explain  simple  words. 
One  girl  of  13  could  read.] 

Mil.  WM.  KIRBY'S,  HOOK  AND  EYE,  &c.  MANUFACTURER,  ORMOND  STREET. 

436.  These  premises  have  fair  room,  being  newly  built  at  the  outside  of  the  town.  Hooks  and  eyes, 
eyelets,  buttons,  rivets,  &c.,  are  made  in  steam  machines  attended  by  young  boys.  The  noise,  as  is  usual 
from  machinery  of  this  kind,  was  great,  but  the  machinery  appeared  not  to  be  of  a  dangerous  kind. 
The  ignorance  disclosed  is  melancholy.    (See  b.  438,  439.) 


437.  Mr.  Wm.  Kirhy. — I  am  satisfied  that  if  children 
were  not  at  work  they  would  not  go  to  school. 
They  will  not  even  come  to  work  regularly.  I  could 
not  get  two  sets.  If  children  could  only  work 
half  time  I  should  improve  my  machinery  further, 
and  enlarge  my  premises  so  as  not  to  want  lads  at  all, 
or  only  a  few  big  ones.  The  machinery  which  I 
now  have  does,  with  a  few  hands,  the  work  formerly 
done  by  several  times  the  number.  If  the  law  could 
ensure  the  children  going  to  school,  there  is  no 
question  that  a  plan  of  their  working  half  time  could 
be  carried  out,  but  there  would  be  great  difficulties. 
I  should  not,  however,  oppose  any  such  measure.  If 
attendance  at  school  could  be  really  secured  it  would 
be  better  to  require  it.  Indeed  education  is  quite 
necessary. 

438.  J—  Millard,  age  10.  —  Cut  up  sheets  of 
metal  at  a  machine,  and  have  done  so  a  long  time  ;  I 
think  not  2  years.  Never  got  my  fingers  under  the 
punch.  If  anything  goes  wrong  a  man  comes  and 
gets  the  punch  out.    Home  to  dinner  at  1 . 

Was  never  at  any  school,  weekday,  night,  or  Sun- 
day. Do  not  know  any  of  the  letters.  Never  was  in 
a  church  or  chapel  or  heard  any  one  preach  or  pray. 
Do  not  know  whom  people  pray  to,  or  what  they  do 
when  they  kneel  down  :  they  say  something.  Have 

It  is  not  a  book.  (Q.  You 
Don't  know  I'm  sure.  When 
buried.  Don't  know  what 
happens  after  that  except  some  other  folks  die  as 
well.  All  go  in  the  pit-hole  where  them  be  buried. 
They  never  get  out  or  live  again.  They  have  not  a 
soul.  I  have  not  one.  The  soul  does  not  live  after- 
wards. It's  quite  an  end  of  people  when  they  die. 
I  have  heard  of  hell  :  a  good  many  people  go  there. 
Don't  know  I'm  sure  what  sort  of  place  it  is.    It  is 


river, 
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know  of  Jesus  Christ  ?) 
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bad.  Good  people  are  in  heaven.  Have  not  heard 
of  an  angel. 

Have  a  father  and  mother  at  home.  Father  is  a 
plasterer.  Earn  2s.  a  week,  and  mother  puts  \d. 
of  it  in  the  penny  bank  for  me,  and  will  buy  me 
some  things  with.  Was  never  at  work  till  I  came 
here. 

439.  John-  Miller,  age  11. — Mind  a  machine. 
Was  never  at  any  school.   Mother  taught  me  A  B 

C.  Know  F,  not  I.  Was  never  in  a  church  or 
chapel.  A  church  is  where  a  parson  preaches.  Have 
not  heard  of  a  mountain  or  a  river  ;  never  saw  a 
Cannot  tell  how  many  pennies  there  are  in 
or  a  sixpence.  (After  much  explanation) 
There  are  six.  Have  not  heard  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Q.  A  Bible  ?)    Ne'er  had  a  book  nor  Bil^le. 

440.  Albert  Pipkin,  age  10. — Mind  seven  machines: 
have  minded  11.    Here  11  months. 

Wasn't  at  day  school  long.  Go  four  nights  a 
week.    Can  read  a  bit  (short  words). 

441.  John  Hinks,  age  12. — Mind  machine.  Was 
never  at  week-day  school.  Do  not  know  any 
letters. 

442.  Henry  Bradley,  aged  10. — Mind  an  eyelet 
machine.  If  it  gets  wrong  I  stop  it,  and  get  the 
scrap  off  the  punch.  Clean  it  on  Saturday  at  1-^, 
after  it  stops.  Get  2s.  a  week.  Was  at  nails  before. 
Can  read,  not  so  very  well. 

443  George  Thomas  Clay  don,  age  13.- — Can  read 
and  write  a  little. 

444.  William  Woodivall,  age  12. — Fill  tubes 
with  pieces  of  metal  for  the  machine.  All  go  home 
to  dinner  from  1  till  2. 

Was  at  week-day  school  for  7  years,  but  they  ain't 
learned  me  at  all.  Can  read  a  little  :  learned  it  at 
the  Sunday  school. 


MESSRS.  EDELSTEN  AND  WILLIAMS',  WIRE  DRAWERS  AND  PIN 
MANUFACTURERS,  GEORGE  STREET. 

445.  The  two  departments  of  these  works  though  adjoining  are  distinct.   The  materialis  brought  from 
other  places  in  the  form  of  very  thick  wire,  e.g.,  of  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter.    It  is  gradually 
3.  0  4 
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reduced  to  the  required  thickness  by  successive  drawings  by  steam  machinery  through  gauges.  It  undei'- 
goes  intermediate  processes  of  softening  or  annealing  in  heated  pots,  cleansing  from  scale  in  sulphuric 
acid  pickle,  washing,  and  drying  in  a  heated  stove-room,  operations  conducted  by  men.  The  principal 
employment  of  the  boys  is  in  carrying  wire  to  and  from  the  stove-room  and  the  mill,  cleaning,  and  laying 
the  coils  ready  for  the  men.  The  weight  carried  is  very  considerable,  and  the  distance  20  or  30  yards. 
The  m.ill  is  high  and  airy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  covered  over  by  the  tables  on 
which  the  wire  is  drawn. 

446.  Birmingham  is  said  to  be  now  "  the  great  seat  of  the  wire  drawing  trade,"  and  to  turn  out  very 
large  quantities  of  telegraphic,  fencing,  pin,  steel,  and  other  Avire. 

447.  In  the  pin  making  department  the  wire  after  being  further  reduced  by  passing  through  a  gauge, 
work  done  by  men,  is  placed  in  coils  on  a  drum,  to  be  wound  into  a  machine.  A  single  machine  of  the 
newer  kind  feeds  itself  with  wire  from  the  coil,  cuts  it  into  pin  lengths,  forms  the  heads  by  means  of 
hammers,  the  points  by  revolving  files,  and  throws  out  tTie  pins  complete,  in  a  continuous  stream,  at  the 
rate,  v/ithout  stoppage,  of  220  in  a  minute,  or  in  the  day  of  11  hours  145,200.  A  single  woman 
or  girl  watches  on  the  average  about  four  of  these  machines,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number 
in  a  single  room,  though  a  beginner  does  less.  Thus  one  average  woman  or  girl  can  turn  out  in  one  day 
a  good  way  towards  000,000,  and  in  the  week  of  5^  days  considerably  over  3,000,000  of  pins,  though 
this  amount  would  probably  be  somewhat  diminished  by  stoppages.  The  work  consists  principally  in 
removing  obstructions  which  occasionally  arise  by  the  wire  or  pins  not  moving  evenly,  and  cleaning 
the  dust  from  the  machines.  The  noise  in  this  room  is  very  great,  and  with  the  constant  motion 
distracting  to  a  stranger.  In  the  older  kind,  of  Avhich  several  are  still  kept  in  use,  the  cutting,  pointing, 
and  heading  machines  are  distinct.  Tiiey  cause  equal  noise  Avith  the  newer,  almost  drowning  the 
voice. 

448.  In  the  old  kind  of  pointing  machine  a  very  largo  amount  of  dust  is  thrown  oft"  and  spangles 
the  dress  of  the  girls,  and  settles  on  and  around  the  machine  in  some  parts  in  layers  as  thick  as  a 
finger.    In  the  new  machine  the  greater  part  of  the  dust  is  confined  in  a  box. 

449.  The  machines,  except  parts  of  the  noAv  such  as  shafts,  &c.  cleaned  by  men,  are  cleaned  by  the 
girls  Avho  attend  to  them,  and  Avhile  in  motion,  but  in  most,  though  not  in  all  cases,  this  operation 
appears  to  bo  of  a  kind  involving  no  risk. 

450.  In  one  room  are  a  number  of  ma-chines  for  sticking  pins  in  rows  into  the  cards  or  papers.  Each 
is  worked  by  a  treadle  by  a  woman  attended  by  a  young  girl  whom  she  employs.  The  girl  stands  on 
a  stool  to  reach  over  the  top  of  the  machine,  which  is  of  quite  a  harmless  kind,  but  the  jjosition  looks 
tiring.  Some  of  these  girls  Avere  very  poorly  dressed.  The  windoAvs  haA^e  ventilating  panes.  Heat 
is  supplied  by  a  steam  pipe.    A  printed  caution  against  meddling  Avith  the  hoist  is  put  up. 


451.  3Ir.  John  A.  JVilliams.  —  Our  Aveek  is  60 
hours'  Avork  Avith  a  half  day  on  Saturday,  and  these 
lioins  are  hardly  ever  exceeded,  cxcci)t  perhaps  in 
tlie  Avire  mills  oi!  special  occasions  I'or  a  Aveok  or  so. 
The  Saturday  half  liolidaj',  inlroduced  some  little 
time  Lack,  is  a  great  benetit  to  Avorkpeople,  and 
alloAvs  them  some  fresh  air,  tliougli  there  is  a  slight 
loss  of  working  time  even  after  adding  half  an  houi- 
to  each  of  the  other  evenings.  Our  OAvn  business 
Avould  scarcely  he  aifected  at  all  by  regulations  of  the 
factory  kind  applied  to  the  young.  It  might  happen 
that  Ave  Avished  to  Avork  louger  for  the  execution  of  a 
particular  order,  and  then  might  think  it  hard  not  to 
he  alloAved  to  do  so  ;  but  such  occasions  would  seldom 
occur.  Personally  I  shoidd  feel  glad  if  no  young 
persons  could  be  kept  beyond  the  proper  hours  in  any 
employment. 

With  regard  to  the  age  atAvhicli  children  snould  be 
alloAved  to  go  to  Avork  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  limit,  as 
children  vary  so  much  in  skill  and  natural  size  and 
strength,  by  which  their  earnings  are  chiefly  regulated. 
If  any  limit,  hoAvever,  Avere  fixed  it  should  be  high 
enough  to  give  the  weaker  the  benefit  of  protection. 
Other  employments  may  need  children  younger  than 
ours  does,  but  I  should  s'ay,  that  in  any  of  the  employ- 
ments of  this  district  9  is  quite  a  Ioav  enough  age. 
Many  parents  hoAvever  Avill  send  their  children  to  Avork 
as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  enruing  anything.  One 
great  oliject  also  is  to  be  rid  of  the  care  of  them. 

Up  till  the  age  that  children  go  to  Avork  they  should 
be  at  school.  It  is  \'ery  desirable  that  some  means 
should  be  found  for  securing  education  to  one  genera- 
tion, and  then  future  generations  Avould  have  less 
need  for  any  such  external  measures.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  hoAv  this  can  be  done  Avitliont  intei-fering 
Avith  the  natural  liberties  of  the  parents. 

A  great  change  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the 
pin  maimfacture  by  the  application  of  machinery, 
Avhich  has  immensely  reduced  the  proportion  of  young 
people  employed  in  it.  Birmingham  turns  out  in  a 
Aveek  about  nine  tons  of  pins,  Avhich  is  more  than  Avas 
produced  Aveekly  in  the  Avhole  of  the  kingdom  some 
years  back ;  but  as  the  trade  as  a  Avhole,  though  it  has 
increased  with  the  population  of  the  country,  has  not 


increased  proportionately  Avith  it,  Birmingham  may 
noAV  be  taken  as  its  principal  seat.  In  all  places 
probably  machinery  is  now  used,  as  the  old  hand  AVOrk 
could  not  stand  in  competition  Avith  it. 

Tlie  same  kind  of  change  has  come  upon  many 
other  of  the  manufactures  of  the  place.  Owing  to  the 
cheapness  Avith  Avhich  things  are  nov/  produced,  and 
the  consequent  Ioav  rate  of  profits,  to  make  a  business 
ansAver  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  on  a  large  scale, 
and  this  leads  to  the  introduction  of  larger  manufac- 
tories, Avhich  have  very  much  increased  in  the  toAvn 
of  late  years.  And  this  tendency  must  continue  to 
operate.  The  greater  part  of  the  largest  f^ictories  in 
the  toAvn  have  been  built  or  groAvu  to  their  present 
size  Avithin  the  last  20  years. 

452.  Frederick  Mellish,  age  IG. — Carry  Avire  for 
the  men,  colour  it  Avith  lime  and  water,  Avork  for  a 
Avelder  Avith  a  hammer,  &c.  Carry  Avire  for  a  good 
many  men.  The  more  I  do  the  more  they  pay  me. 
Could  supply  six,  but  for  that  should  be  carrying  all 
day  pretty  near.  My  regular  load  is  1  cwt.,  and  when 
I  began  AA'as  about  three  parts  of  a  CAvt.  (The  distance 
for  Avhich  he  carries  it  is  probably  from  20  to  30 
yards.)  Carry  three  bundles,  equal  to  4^  CAvt.  for  \d., 
or  4:d.  the  dozen  bundles,  if  there  is  much  Avork,  and 
I  am  Avanted  by  the  men,  I  stop  here  at  dinner  time, 
and  stay  at  night  till  8  or  9  or  10,  but  never  later. 
Have  been  late  at  night  for  a  Avhole  AA'eek  or  tAvo  or 
three  Aveeks  together.  Have  just  finished  my  dinner. 
Did  not  clean  my  hands  before.  (They  are  stained 
Avith  broAvu  grease.)  If  I  want  to  clean  them,  put 
more  grease  on  to  soften  the  old.  Lime  and  spirits 
Avould  clean  it.  Shall  go  home  in  the  clothes  I  have 
on  now  (very  greasy).  Sometimes  Avear  an  aprou 
Avhen  I  can  get  one  {e.g.,  one  of  the  men's). 

Went  to  a  glass-house  at  7  years  old  for  two  years, 
for  12  hours  a  day,  and  carried  coal.  Then  to  a 
nail  cutter's,  where  there  v/ere  a  great  many  hoys, 
then  to  a  scroAv  place. 

(Reads  "one"  as  "on,"  "two"  as  "the,"  "3  as 
"  2." 

453.  James  William  Edge,  age  12. — Carry  wire 
for  my  father  and  two  other  men.  Father  is  calling 
me  to  do  it  now  (20  minutes  to  2  p-m.)    Wheu  I 
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came  three  years  ago  could  carry  three  or  four 
pieces  at  a  time  {i.e.,  towards  icwt.),  13  pieces  going 
to  the  bundle.  Count  Id.  a  bundle.  Each  of  the 
two  men  pays  me  2s.  a  week,  and  father  used  to 
reckon  to  do  the  same  when  I  first  came,  i.e.,  for 
about  four  mouths,  but  he  left  off.  Sometimes  get 
3,9.  6d.  a  week  only.  Never  stayed  at  night  after  7i, 
but  sometimes  have  to  go  on  at  work  in  dinner  time, 
if  the  men  do,  as  they  can't  get  on  without  mo. 
Never  go  away  for  dinner,  but  have  it  in  the 
yard.  If  the  men  want  the  boys  who  go  home  to 
work  in  dinner  time  they  tell  them,  and  the  boys 
bring  their  dinner.  The  engine  never  goes  in  dinner 
time,  but  the  men  gauge  their  wire,  cut,  and  get  it 
ready  to  begin.  (Coughs.)  Did  not  know  it.  Do  so 
sometimes.  Am  in  good  health  ;  can  eat  pretty  well  ; 
have  no  pain  in  my  chest  ;  am  not  short  of  breath. 
Have  a  pain  in  my  right  side  sometimes  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  lasting  a  good  while,  as  much  as  an 
hour,  especially  if  I  have  been  in  a  hurry.  .  Think  I 
have  had  it  before  I  was  here. 

Was  at  school  before  I  came  to  work.  Can  read 
(fairly),  ^vrite  small  hand,  was  at  long  division  when 
I  left  school,  and  can  do  some  of  it  now. 

[Is  without  colour  and  thin.] 

454.  Joseph  Fulford,  age  15.  —  Draw  wire,  lay 
lengths  in  even  coils  so  that  it  will  run  well,  sharpen 
the  point  to  pass  it  thi'ough  the  gauge,  and  watch 
it  as  it  is  drawn  through  by  the  machinery.  Have 
been  in  this  mill  under  father  heady  4-^  years,  but 
now  that  I  draw,  i.e.,  for  two  mouths  past,  am  under 
the  master.  The  hours  are  from  6\  till  6i-,  with  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8J-,  and  an  hour  for  dinner 
at  1  ;  have  that  in  the  mill.  Have  not  had  it  yet 
(1.20  p.m.)  because  it  is  not  come,  so  I  am  laying- 
lengths.  Could  clean  some  of  that  grease  ofl'  my 
hands  (which  are  covered  and  stained  with  grease) 
without  water  by  wiping  it,  and  do  so. 

[It  took  this  witness  so  long  to  understand 
questions,  and  then  so  long  to  answer  them, 
that  1  was  obliged  to  give  them  up. 

455.  Leivis  Brown,  age  12. — -Dress  Avire  in  the 
warehouse  by  winding  on  a  wheel  from  small  coils 
into  large  ;  one  other  boy  does  the  same.  Same 
hours  as  last  witness,  all  leaving  at  1  on  Saturday. 
Dine  in  the  mill  Avith  father.  The  Avarehouse  is 
locked  during  the  dinner  hour,  so  that  I  could  not 
work  in  it.  Used  to  have  4s.  a  Aveek  at  day  Avork, 
but  noAV  get  more  by  piece  Avork,  sometimes  6^. 

Went  at  11  years  old  to  cob  up  at  a  book  clasp 
stamper's,  and  Avas  at  school  for  the  two  years  before. 
Have  left  the  Sunday  school  since  I  came  here  be- 
cause I  have  not  things  to  go  in.  KnoAV  most  of  my 
letters,  but  not  "h,"  "1,"  or  "y." 

456.  Elizabeth  13iizley,  age  17. — Mind  five  heading 
and  tAVO  pointing  machines  in  the  pin  factory.  Have 
minded  machines  more  than  five  years,  but  began 
Avith  only  three.    Clean  the  machines  Avhile  going. 


SAveep  out  the  dust  Avith  a  broom  from  inside,  and  Birmingham 

Avhere  it  lies  thick,  and  clean  the  Avheel  and  shaft  District. 

Avith  cottou-Avaste  and  oil,  Avhich  takes  me  about  20  ~i     •  „ 

mmutes  once  a  Aveek.    Can  do  it  best  when  the  ma-  ^.^^  Pins. 

chine  is  going,  because  the  machine  docs  the  rubbing  .  

then.    The  others  clean  their  machines  in  the  same  Mv.  J.E.Whit«. 

Avay.    Began  to  clean  my  machines  after  I  liad  been   

here  six  months.  Never  hurt  myself,  or  saAV  anyone  b. 
else  hurt  at  it.  Have  an  apron  to  keep  the  dust  oif. 
There  is  no  Avashing  place  here,  but  I  wash  at  home. 
Have  my  meals  in  the  shop,  and  so  do  most  of  them. 
Plave  not  a  cough  except  Avhen  I  have  a  cold.  Have 
a  good  appetite. 

[A  boy  of  12  minds  machines  in  like  manner.] 

457.  Mari)  Ann  Garratt,  age  11. — Mind  tAvo  pin 
machines.  Pick  up  the  pins  Avhen  they  jump  out,  or 
if  they  stick  anywhere  rap  them  doAvn  by  tapping  the 
machine  Avith  a  small  roller.  If  necessaiy,  as  Avhen 
the  Avire  gets  curled,  stop  the  machine  Avith  my  hand. 
Hav«  done  this  three  months,  and  am  the  youngest  girl 
in  the  shop.  Shall  begin  to  clean  my  machines  on 
Friday ;  an  elder  girl  Avho  now  does  it  for  me  shoAvs 
me  how.  HaA'e  not  hurt  my  finger  ;  a  gathering  came 
of  itself.  Hours  are  from  6  a.m.  till  6^  p.m.,  but  Ave 
come  on  Monday  at  7  and  leave  on  Saturday  at  1  ; 
no  overtime.  Meals  same  as  in  the  mill.  Have  them 
in  the  shop  ;  most  do.  Have  to  work  while  at  tea. 
Get  35.  2>d.  a  Aveek  ;  paid  by  the  master. 

Was  never  at  school  in  the  Aveek,  but  have  been  on 
Sunday  and  to  church  ever  since  a  little  one,  and  one 
night  in  the  Aveek  for  a  short  time.  Can  read  (slowly), 
write  small  Avriting,  and  do  money  sums.  Do  not 
knoAV  hoAV  many  pennies  there  are  in  half-a-crov/n. 
NeA'er  learned  those  sums. 

458.  Ainelia  Creechley,  age  12. — Here  tAvo  years. 
"  Brush  roAVS,"  i.e.,  SAveep  pins  into  the  sticking  ma- 
chine for  the  Avoman,  Avho  gives  me  2s.  Zd.  a  Avcek. 
Stand  on  the  stool  all  day  to  do  it.  Do  not  get  tired. 
My  hours  are  from  8  till  6-^,  Avith  dinner  hour,  but  no 
tea.  Home  to  dinner  ;  come  back  early  on  Friday 
sometimes.    The  Avoman  does  pieccAvork. 

Was  at  Aveek-day  school  four  years,  at  Sunday  school 
one  year,  and  night  school  tAvice  a  Aveek  noAv.  Can 
read  (easily) ;  can  Avrite  nearly  anything ;  and  do  money 
sums  —  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  addition. 
There  are  24  half-pennies  in  Is. 

459.  Louisa  Belt,  age  17. — "  Wrap  up  ounces  "  of 
pins  in  paper  ;  Avas  at  day  school,  go  on  Sunday  and 
three  nights  a  week  now.  Can  read  a  newspaper. 
Have  Avritten  a  many  letters,  and  done  long  division. 

460.  Charles  Davis,  age  14. — Have  been  a  ma- 
chinist in  the  engineering  shop  for  a  year  and  half. 
Was  at  a  screw  place  for  six  years  before.  Am  now 
turning  a  bar  of  metal  on  a  lathe.  Never  have  a 
cough. 

At  school  on  week  days  till  at  Avork,  on  Sunday  and 
three  nights  a  Aveek  now.    Can  read  and  Avrite. 

[Sharp  fragments  fly  from  the  metal.] 


MESSRS.  HARRISON  AND  COOKE'S,  PIN  AND  RIVET  MANUFACTURERS, 

HOSPITAL  STREET. 

461.  Probably  a  specimen  of  the  smallest  kind  of  pin  manufactory.  It  employs  usually  under  half 
a  dozen  boys  and  girls,  and  about  eight  men  and  women,  but  uses  steam  power. 


462.  Mr.  William  Cooke. — We  make  pins,  rivets, 
tacks,  &c.  We  reckon  60  hours  a  Aveek,  and  Avork 
from  7  till  7  in  summer  and  till  4  on  Saturday, 
with  half  an  hoar  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner, 
and  half  an  hour  for  tea  ;  in  winter,  from  8  till  7  and 
till  5  on  Saturday.  But  three  months  in  the  year  the 
machines  Avork  till  9,  at  least  of  late  years  ;  but  the 
tAVO  young  girls  go  early.  Hand  AVork  in  pin  making- 
is  completely  done  away  with  ;  it  could  not  possibly 
stand  against  machines.  One  man  here  sometimes 
points  a  little  odd  Avork  by  hand,  that  is  by  holding 
it  on  Avheels  turned  by  machinery,  very  rapidly. 
(The  pointer  says,  16,000  times  in  a  minute.)  There 
are  no  pin  factories  here  smaller  than  ours.  There 


may  be  one  or  tAvo  rivet  and  panel  pin  places  smaller, 
but  they  Avork  in  just  the  same  Avay. 

There  are  three  or  four  pin  factories  in  Dublin,  and 
some  in  Gloucestershire,  near  Stroud  and  Nailsworth, 
in  Warrington,  Bristol,  and  Eedditch. 

We  ahvays  play  tAVO  or  three  days  at  Christmas, 
and  on  Easter  Monday,  but  not  on  Good  Friday,  and 
we  work  these  holidays  out  by  running  till  9  ;  other- 
Avise  the  peoj^le  would  not  have  the  full  money. 

We  never  had  but  one  accident.  A  girl  of  14  got 
her  forefinger  into  the  machine  and  had  to  have  it 
amputated.  After  that  we  would  not  have  any  so 
little  at  a  machine,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  put 
one. 
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OHILDREN's  employment  GOMMiSSION  : — EnDENCE. 


Birmingham       For  eight  years  I  have  attended  the  Severn-street 
District.       Sunday  school,  got  up  by  the  Friends,  which  has  near 
~: —        700  scholars,  most  of  them  men,  some  grey-headed. 

In  the  top  school  they  are  not  taken  under  20  years 
Mr  J  E  White  t'l^re  is  another  for  youths  from  about  14 

_     or  15  upwards.    There  is  a  very  lai'ge  branch  of  it 
\)^  for  women  and  big  girls,  to  which  my  wife  goes.  The 

schools  are  open  to  all  creeds,  and  meant  for  all  who 
cannot  read  or  wiite,  and  those  only,  though  they  stay 
on  after.  The  best  in  the  upper  class  take  it  in  turn 
to  teach  a  class  set  apart  for  those  who  cannot  read  at 
all.  People  who  wish  to  come  are  sent  back  at  first 
to  see  if  tiiey  are  in  earnest.  The  school  hours  are 
from  7^  to  9^  in  the  morning.  But  the  schools  are 
valued  so  that  I  have  no  doubt,  if  there  were  room, 
they  could  have  as  many  scholars  again.  Some  came 
who  were  men  settled  in  business,  but  unable  to  sign 
their  name.  I  dare  say  that  out  of  the  66  Avho 
form  the  highest  class  there  are  20  men  who  have 
saved  money  and  got  on  gradually,  and  are  now  doing- 
well  in  l)usiness,  and  there  are  plenty  more  in  the 
school  of  the  same  kind.  Several  who  were  drinking 
men  have  been  re-formed  by  these  schools. 

463.  Ann  3Iilward,  age  (12  ?). — Don't  know  how 
old  I  am.  ;  think  I'm  12.  Sort  pins.  Used  to  brush 
pins  in  some  time  ago,  and  had  to  stand  on  a  stool  to 
do  it  ;  but  mother  sent  for  me  home  to  mind  my  sister, 
who  was  run  over  the  head  in  the  street  and  nearly 
killed  ;  if  it  had  been  a  little  bit  more,  they  said,  it 
would  have  cut  her  head  right  in  two.    She  was  but 


a  little  un,  a  baby  that  could  just  walk.  She  is  still 
very  bad  in  the  eyes,  and  will  never  be  any  better. 
Mother  was  out  all  day  from  8  to  ^,  French  polishing 
at  gentlemen's  houses,  and  my  little  sister  of  7  nurses 
a  little  baby  out  from  8  till  8. 

464.  Alfred  Smith,  age  11. — Mind  a  shaking  barrel, 
i.e.,  in  which  the  pins  are  shaken.  Work  from  7  till 
7,  sometimes  till  9.  Have  worked  till  9  for  a  good 
while  ;  don't  know  how  long.  The  dust  on  my  face 
now  is  metal  dust  from  the  pins  aud  saw  dust  and 
altogether.  Don't  wash  me  here  very  often.  It  gets 
down  my  throat  so,  it  nearly  poisons  me.  Have  been 
bad  with  it  two  or  three  times  since  here,  i.e.,  six 
months.  Sometimes  feel  sick,  aud  have  a  cou^h 
every  week.  The  cough  hurts  my  throat.  Have  not 
taken  medicine  for  it.  The  lad  what  minds  the 
machine  there  did. 

Go  to  Sunday  school  aud  was  at  day  school  above 
a  year.  Do  not  know  "  g  "  or  "  M."  A  ship  is  a 
thing  that  swims  on  the  water  ;  there  is  a  vessel  on 
it  ;  the  waves  make  it  go.  Don't  know  Avhat  a 
"  violet  "  is.  "  Lilac  "  is  a  bird.  A  whale  is  a  thing 
as  swallows  you  in  the  sea.    It  swallowed  teacher 

once  (Mr.  H — —  at  the  church  school  at  K  )  and 

he  come  out  again.  He  told  all  on  us  in  the  school 
so  ;  didn't  say  whether  it  swallowed  anyone  else  or 
a  prophet.    Don't  think  he  said  how  he  got  back  safe. 

[Face  grimy  black;   shirt  torn  all  across 
behind.] 


MESSRS.  NETTLEFOLD  AND  CHAMBERLAIN'S,  PATENT  SCREW  WORKS, 

SMETHWICK. 

465.  This  factory  stands  in  an  open  space  at  some  distance  from  Birmingham,  and  was  built  about 
10  years  back  for  making  screws  by  new  patent  machinery,  which  greatly  diminishes  the  proportion  of 
hands  required.  The  buildings  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  main  workshop,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  females  are  employed,  is  200  feet  square  and  16  feet  to  the  spring  of  the  rough  glass  roof,  supported 
on  iron  pillars,  and  with  canvas  beneath  to  keep  out  the  glare.  It  is  well  ventilated  and  clean,  and  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  large  railway  station.  A  better  work  place  could  not  well  be  imagined.  The 
old  factory  in  Birmingham  is  still  carried  on  oil  a  small  scale.  The  need  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
overwork  and,  of  late,  of  regular  night  work  by  relays,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  determination  to  consider- 
ably enlai'ge  the  buildings,  as  I  was  told  would  shortly  be  done. 

466.  There  is  a  nuisance  highly  objectionable  where  several  hundred  young  women  ana  girls  are 
employed,  which  the  police  have  been  applied  to,  but  say  that  they  have  no  power,  to  stop.  It  consists 
in  men  and  boys  bathing  in  the  canal  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  yard,  which  the  females  pass 
through  to  their  work  or  may  spend  their  spare  time  in.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  by  seeing 
men  bathing  there  at  mid-day  when  I  visited  the  works. 

467.  The  greater  part  of  the  persons  employed,  between  500  and  600  in  all,  are  women  and  girls,  who 
mind  machines  of  a  highly  ingenious  kind,  enabling  one  person  to  attend  to  a  large  number  of  machines; 
one  girl  whom  1  asked  attends  15.  The  bands  and  shafts,  however,  are  exposed  and  have  led  to 
frequent  accidents  to  females — three  in  one  day ;  but,  happily,  none  of  them  hitherto  serious.  Barriers 
seem  desirable  to  protect  some  machines  in  another  part,  at  which  boys  work. 

468.  The  sieves  in  which  two  girls  riddle  waste  metal  are  supported  on  two  parallel  bars,  over  which 
they  slide,  thus  relieving  the  workers  of  much  of  the  labour  remarked  on  elsewhere  as  too  straining  for 
the  young  (b.  729).  As  an  irregular  motion  may  still  be  given  by  the  hand,  it  seems  that  the  plan 
need  not  in  any  way  imj)air  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 


469.  Mi:  George  Boyce. — Manager.  In  the  Bir- 
mingham factory  the  hours  are  from  8  to  7,  but  here 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  jjeople  themselves  to  work  from 
6  to  6,  and  have  a  half  day  on  Saturday,  making  60 
hours  a  week  Avork,  besides  the  meals.  Some  of  them 
come  three  or  four  miles  here,  some  from  Oldbury. 
In  Birmingham  they  could  not  be  got  to  come  earlier. 
Sometimes  we  have  occasion  to  make  7  days  a  week, 
working  till  8  and  having  tea.  J ust  lately  we  have 
been  obliged  to  have  two  sets,  night  and  day,  but  not 
long  enough  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  how  it  works.  I 
am  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  two  sets.  A  week  ago,  i.e.,  before  it  was  tried,  I 
should  have  said  that  there  Avould  be.  When  only  a 
few  extra  are  wanted,  the  men  are  more  particular  as 
to  whom  they  will  take.  Girls  of  15  or  16  get  at  first 
OS.  a  week,  and  when  they  get  to  be  piece  workers  will 
get  towards  10s.,  a  very  few  to  15s.  or  16s.  It  takes 
some  time  to  get  used  to  the  work. 

We  have  not  had  any  fatal  or  serious  accidents 
here,  nothing  beyond  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  so.  But 
there  have  been  several  losses  of  crinolines  a.nd  dresses 


from  being  caught  in  the  shafts,  which  run  along  jusf; 
in  front  of  the  knees.  Indeed  this  is  very  frequent  ; 
but  the  shafts  are  driven  very  lightly,  partly  for  this 
reason  and  partly  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  machines  in 
case  of  stoppages,  so  that  no  great  hurt  is  done.  Still 
it  is  a  very  awkward  thing,  for  the  girl  sets  up  a  great 
screaming,  and  all  the  rest  do  the  same.  I  have 
known  three  caught  in  one  day  aud  then  perhaps  a 
month  without  any.  Finding  that  some  check  was 
necessary,  I  put  on  a  fine  for  it,  and  no  one  Avas  caught 
for  three  months  afterwards.  It  might  be  thought,  as 
indeed  was  said  to  me,  that  the  fright  and  the  loss  of 
the  dress  Avere  punishment  enough,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  fine  Avas  wanted. 

I  think  that  the  workpeople  here  are  quite  up  to 
others  in  Birmingham  in  education  and  manners  alike. 
Indeed  I  think  that  more  would  be  found  here  Avho 
could  read  and  write.  A  good  mauy  belong  to  schools, 
for  I  find  that  they  are  asked  to  school  tea  parties,  and 
I  get  notes  from  clei'gymen  asking  for  them  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come. 

Most  of  the  works  about  here  are  for  various  kinds 
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of  iron  manufacture,  working  it  from  the  pigs.  There 
is  one  blast  furnace,  and  large  copper  sheeting  works. 
The  hours  of  work,  I  am  told,  are  about  the  same  as 
here. 

470.  3Ir.  John  Thompson. — Time-keeper.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  there  are  now  two  sets  of 
hands  for  day  and  night,  in  the  remainder  the  hands 
are  working  over  till  8  ]}.m.  and  perhaps  till  10. 
There  has  been  no  difficulty  Avhatever  in  getting  more 
hands.  Not  only  women  and  girls,  but  men,  fitters 
and  labourers,  crowd  the  gates.  The  night  workers 
are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  day  workers.  Sup- 
pose labour  must  be  plentiful  about  here. 

471.  John  Allen,  age  11. — Mind  three  forging 
machines.  Worked  from  6  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  all  last 
week,  am  doing  the  same  this  week,  and  think  we 
shall  next  week  too.  Have  no  tea  time  even  when 
stopping  till  10,  but  my  brother  brings  me  a  bit.  All 
this  lot  of  boys,  nine  besides  me,  but  all  older  I  think, 
who  do  the  same  work,  stay  the  same  time.  Do  not 
feel  very  tired,  but  more  so  than  Avhen  working  only 
till  6.  On  Saturdays  the  proper  time  to  leave  is  2, 
but  now  we  Avork  then  till  6,  and  stay  till  7  to  clean 
the  machines.  We  wipe  them  every  morning  also,  while 
they  are  going.  Get  As.  a  week,  and  Is.  Qd.  for  full 
overtime.  Mother  gives  me  2d.  Can  read  short  words. 

472.  Mary  Ann  Stanley,  age  14. — Riddle  screws 


in  a  f:ieve.    Have  worked  over  'most  all  the  time  I  Birmingham 
have  been  here,  six  months,  till  the  last  fortnight,  but  Bistrict. 
now  a  girl  comes  at  6  and  works  through  the  night  c. 

and  i  leave.   ^ 

Was  at  Turner's  steel  pen  factory  in  Birmingham.  Mr.  J.E.Wliite. 

There  were  towards  200  girls,  and  the  regular  hours  

from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  with  two  hours  for  meals  ;  never  b, 
made  any  overtime. 

473.  Ann  Barnes,  age  16. — Mind  15  machines. 
My  thumb  nail  is  black  from  pinching  it  in  the  ma- 
chine. Was  at  day  school  for  two  months  just  be- 
fore coming  here  in  Birmingham,  where  1  still  live 
coming  out  here  daily  to  work.  Father,  a  fitter,  paid 
3rf.  a  week  for  me,  and  I  learned  English  history, 
grammar,  geography,  and  compound  addition.  Do 
not  know  of  King  William,  King  George,  or  Queen 
Elizabeth.    11  times  11  is  22,— is  122.  ' 

474.  Eliza  Tyler,  age  16. — Grind  tools  on  a  stone. 
Have  worked  from  6  a.m.  till  8  p.m.  the  three  weeks 
that  I  have  been  here,  i.e.,  two  hours  overtime.  Have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  tea  ;  the  engine  stops.  Stay  in  here 
to  eat.  Some  go  ;  some  eat  in  the  place  where  they 
put  their  bonnets  on  ;  some  sit  on  this  floor  here 
(brick).  Several  girls  grind  here  in  the  same  way. 
The  dust  is  flying  off  from  that  stone  there  because 
the  girl  has  got  too  much  "  cut  "  on. 


475.  Mr.  Walker.  —  Acting  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  house  surgeon  at  the  General  Hospital. 
Matilda  Davis,  a  strong  young  woman  of  28,  was  ad- 
mitted about  a  fortnight  ago  with  a.  comjiound  fracture 
of  the  left  leg,  and  a  fracture  of  her  right  leg,  and 
died  in  three  days.  At  the  inquest,  at  which  I  was 
present,  it  appeared  that,  she  was  reaching  over  the 
shaft  to  get  a  tool  to  alter  the  span  of  the  machine, 
which  was  properly  the  Avork  of  a  foreman,  when  she 
was  caught  in  the  lower  part  of  the  machinery,  which 
was  protected  only  down  to  a  certain  height.  Her 
dress  from  her  waist  dowmvards  had  been  pulled  off 
at  the  same  machine  before. 

Another  girl,  of  about  18,  came  in  lately,  whose 


arm  had  been  caught  in  a  machine  and  had  to  be  am- 
putated at  the  shoulder.    She  is  doing  well. 

476.  Louisa  Leake. — 1 2  Court,  Bread  Street.  Ma- 
tilda Davis  lived  Avitli  us  as  a  lodger,  her  husband 
having  long  left  her.  She  had  Avorked  at  two  screw 
factories  here  before  that,  Parkes',  in  which  she  lost  her 
life,  and  had  been  caught  several  times  in  the  machinery 
in  the  same  Avay  before,  once  at  the  same  place.  I 
knoAv  of  three  times  since  she  lived  in  this  yard,  and 
one  of  the  times  the  skirt  of  her  dress  Avas  ripped 
right  off,  and  she  said  she  had  been  caught  once  be- 
fore besides,  but  I  believe  she  had  not  been  much 
hurt.  She  Avas  a  very  strong  but  not  a  careful  young 
woman,  and  wore  a  very  large  crinoline,  Avhich  I  think 
was  a  great  deal  the  cause  of  her  accident. 


MR.  J.  HAWKINS',  SCREW  MANUFACTURER,  PRINCIP  STREET. 

477.  The  works  include  a  mill  for  drawing  the  wire  from  which  the  screws  are  formed,  a  shop  with 
several  large  forging  machines  which  cut  off  the  wire  in  lengths  and  form  the  heads,  causing  a  deafening 
noise,  and  other  shops  in  which  the  screws  are  completed  by  notching,  turning,  &c.,  on  steam  lathes. 
Some  of  these  machines  are  attended  by  young  boys.  ScA^eral  parts  of  the  machinery,  near  which 
women  or  girls  work,  are  not  at  all  or  insufficiently  protected,  especially  the  shafts  running  along  under 
the  lathe  benches,  which  haA^e  caused  accidents.  Attempts  to  protect  these  shafts,  and  to  induce  the 
females  to  discontinue  the  use  of  wide  dresses,  which  expose  them  to  risk,  though  made  for  some  time, 
had  been  given  up.  1  noticed  the  dresses  of  some  actually  touching  the  dangerous  parts,  and  most  but 
a  few  inches  off.  I  saAv  a  little  girl  of  apparently  about  6  or  7,  not  engaged  in  the  works,  but  who 
seemed  to  have  brought  her  father's  tea,  passing  out  close  by  a  large  revolving  band,  in  which  she 
narrowly  missed  catching  her  umbrella. 


478.  Mr.  Thomas  Button. — Manager,  The  screw 
trade  of  the  kingdom  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Bir- 
mingham; for,  though  it  has  been  tried  in  a  few  other 
places,  as  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  it  has  never  suc- 
ceeded to  any  extent.  In  Birmingham,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  competition,  wli'ch  renders  it  difficult  for 
persons  with  small  capital  to  succeed,  and  to  the 
increase  of  machinery,  it  has  been  gradually  passing 
into  fewer  hands,  and  instead  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
manufactories,  as  formerly,  there  are  now  only  about 
half  a  dozen,  and  owing  to  the  same  causes  the  number 
will  probably  be  still  further  diminished.  The  im- 
proved machinery  alloAvs  of  the  same  amount  of  Avork 
being  produced  Avith  a  much  small  number  of  hands, 
the  machines  being  self-acting,  and  one  person  being 
thus  able  to  attend  to  several  machines  instead  of  to  only 
one.  But  as  it  requires  considerable  outlay  of  capital, 
it  is  as  yet  only  partially  adopted,  though  in  time  it 
will  no  doubt  be  adopted  for  general  AVork,  and  Avhere 
it  is  so  the  old  method  cannot  stand  against  it.  It 
does  not,  lioAA^ever,  o^fFect  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
and  ages  employed.  The  only  difference  is  that  a 
3.  P 


greater  amount  of  work  is  produced.  The  buildings 
for  new  machinery  would  probably  be  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  nature  of  the  work  requiring  it. 

In  this  factory,  which,  till  the  introduction  of  this 
machinery,  was  the  largest  in  the  trade,  and  is  still  the 
second,  and  employs  probably  as  many  persons  as  the 
first,  the  greater  number,  viz.,  as  nearly  as  possible 
three-fourths,  are  females  over  the  age  of  18,  about  a 
sixth  are  men,  and  the  remainder  boys  and  girls  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  Avork  of  these  is  prin- 
cipally minding  lathes  or  machines,  and  though  not 
laborious,  requires  attention  and  a  standing  position. 

We  do  not  Avork  overtime.  It  is  not  only  unprofit- 
able but  wasteful  to  the  employer,  and  also  is  injurious 
to  the  Avorkpeople.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  get  more 
out  of  them  than  they  are  physically  capable  of,  and  I 
should  say  that  where  people  really  Avork  as  they 
usually  do  at  piece  Avork,  Avhich  Ave  adopt  almost 
entirely,  ten  hours  actual  Avork  is  as  much  as  is  desir- 
able, even  for  men,  though  of  conrse  it  Avould  never 
do  to  limit  men's  Avork  by  hiAV.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Avorking  classes  in  the  toAvn  were  canvassed,  though 
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Birmingbam  ^]^QJ  r^i-g  industrious  and  anxious  to  earn  what  they 
Disini  t.  ^^^^^  Qj^p  twenty  would  Ije  willing  to  add  an  hour 
Screws        ^'^         which  is  the  amount  in  this  factory  and  about 

'  .'       the  usual  amount  elsewhere,  simply  because  they  are 

]\rr.  J.E.White,  conscious  that  their  present  work  is  about  as  much  as 

  their  strength  is  equal  to,  and  they  have  also  their  homes 

b.  and  other  things  to  attend  to,  besides  their  work  in  the 

shops.  It  is  out-of-the-vray  to  keep  Avomen  and  young 
people  at  work  late.  It  prevents  women  fi'om  attend- 
ing to  their  families,  getting  their  husband's  meal, 
seeing  to  their  children,  left  perhaps  in  the  charge  of 
a  small  girl,  &c.  It  also  prevents  the  young  Avho  arc 
disposed  to  improve  themselves  from  profiting  by 
evening  instruction,  as  it  is  a  decided  advantage  for 
them  to  be  able  to  do.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
they  should  not  be  kept  after  7.  Exceeding  the 
regular  hours  is  a  mistake,  and  does  not  bring  an 
advantage  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  expense. 
In  the  regular  hours  the  employer  has  had  the  prime 
and  the  best  energies  of  his  people,  and  he  pays 
dearly  for  what  he  gets  beyond.  The  workpeople's 
expression  would  be  :  "  Well,  if  I  work  more  now,  I 
"  cannot  work  so  much  to-morrow."  Besides,  finish- 
ing orders  by  a  push  does  not  increase  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  effect  is  that  a  slack  time 
follows,  and  the  tendency  of  this  is  to  cause  a  depre- 
ciation of  prices  as  a  means  of  encouraging  custom. 
If  a  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  profitably  in  the  regular 
hours  it  probably  is  not  worth  carrying  on  otherwise, 
and  if  the  hours  are  lengthened  the  same  difficulties 
may  I'ecur,  so  that  no  limit  can  Ijc  placed  to  the  ex- 
teusiou.  But  though  it  may  be  right  to  prevent 
excessive  woi'k,  I  consider  that  it  is  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  Government  to  specify  the  hours  in  which  a 
manufacturer  may  work  further  than  may  be  necessary 
as  a  means  of  preventing  excess  and  of  preventing 
employment  late  in  the  evening  as  already  referred  to.  - 
We  could  not  get  the  people  to  come  earlier  than  8, 
which  is  the  usual  hour,  and  it  would  clash  with  the 
hours  of  other  members  of  a  family  in  different  fac- 
tories. If  all  had  the  same  earlier  hours  this  difficulty 
would  not  be  so  much  felt,  and  would  right  itself  in 
time,  though  it  would  cause  inconvenience  at  first, 
being  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  Our 
l^resent  hours,  viz.,  8  to  7,  have  only  one  break,  and 
it  is  a  great  point  to  have  as  few  breaks  as  possible. 
Tea  is  taken  here,  but  without  any  stoppage  of  the 
work,  each  person  taking  perhaps  on  the  average 
about  ten  minutes.  In  ail  large  j^laces  using  steam 
machinery  and  many  hands  there  will  of  necessity  be 
a  certain  regularity,  though  this  may  not  be  the  case 
in  smaller  places,  dependent  merely  upon  hand  labour. 
In  these  a  man  who  has  idled  on  Monday  may  yet 
make  up  his  six  days  work  by  Saturday,  and  be  con- 
sequently so  exhausted  on  Sunday  as  to  be  able  to 
do  nothing,  aiid  as  not  even  to  rally  by  Monday,  in 
"which  case  he  feels  that  he  must  rest  and  enjoy  him- 
self, which  means  that  he  must  drink. 

As  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  work  is  likely  to  be 
more  irregular  where  persons  are  employed,  not 
directly  by  the  principal,  but  by  foremen  or  others, 
who  engage  to  get  a  given  quantity  of  work  done  in 
a  given  time.  He  may  be  regular,  but  he  is  less  likely 
to  be  so  than  the  principal,  and  in  all  cases  the  more 
direct  hold  the  principal  has  the  better.  No  one 
then  gets  any  authority  beyond  what  he  has  by  his  in- 
dividual exertions,  and  the  master  is  the  sole  authority. 
All  here  are  employed  by  the  principal. 

We  have  had  some  accidents,  but  in  30  years  only 
one  person  has  been  mutilated,  a  boy,  who  was  putting 
on  a  band  for  a  man.  The  accidents  are  from  dresses 
getting  caught.  The  shafts  and  bands  cannot  be 
boarded  off.  It  was  tried,  and  given  up.  I  made  a 
great  fight  against  the  crinoline,  and  Avarned  the  people 
against  wearing  it,  but  they  Avould  not  attend.  Some 
Avho  applied  for  Avork  refused  to  come  if  they  Avere  not 
alloAved  to  Avear  it.  I  believe  that  if  one  Avere  killed, 
or  half  a  dozen,  they  Avould  not  alter  their  dresses  till 
the  higher  classes  did. 

Our  Avorkplaces  are  airy,  and  the  people  fairly 
healthy,  and  their  attendance  good.    I  believe  that 


the  most  prevalent  complaint  throughout  the  town  is 
diarrha3a  and  boAvel  complaints,  especially  in  July 
and  August  ;  but  I  attribute  this,  not  to  any  employ- 
ments or  local  influences,  but  to  injudicious  diet,  e.g., 
raw  cucumbers,  cheap  fish,  &c.  In  large  workplaces 
there  is  usually  steam,  and  our  people  can  get  water, 
and  Avash,  and  make  themselves  tidy  before  they  o-q 
out,  so  that  they  need  not  go  home  for  it.  I  find  that 
they  keep  themselves  pretty  clean.  If  one  comes 
slovenly  I  notice  it,  and  tell  her  of  it ;  but  I  find 
much  less  of  this  now,  and  what  I  do  find  is  chiefly 
amongst  the  Irish.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  keep  as 
good  an  appearance  as  their  means  Avill  alloAv,  and  are 
proud  of  it.  This  pride  is  good.  The  earnings  are  fair. 
Four  sisters  here,  the  eldest  groAvn  up,  the  youngest 
12,  take  home  245.  or  25s.  a  Aveek  betAveen  them,  to 
their  mother,  a  AvidoAV. 

They  have  determined  industry,  and  in  intervals  of 
Avork,  as  Avhen  their  tools  are  being  set,  &c.,  the 
young  women,  and  young  married  Avomen,  Avill  pull 
out  their  crochet  or  needlework.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
chiefly  the  English  and  the  younger  avIio  do  this  ;  the 
elder  seem  to  Avant  rest.  In  the  population  generally, 
there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  last 
25  years  in  external  condition  and  general  deportment, 
cliiefly  self-improvement,  though  ^ye  have  strived  to 
help  it  here.  The  old  rudeness  is  drojiped,  and  they 
ansAver  Avith  propriety.  I  cannot  say  Avhat  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about ;  not 
preaclung,  for,  as  a  rule,  fcAv  attend  places  of  Avorship, 
and  not  lectures,  for  not  many  go  there  either.  It  is 
probably  from  general  social  influences. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  improvement  in  the 
females  is  in  external,  not  in  moral  condition.  With 
regard  to  vice  I  feel  sure  that  it  has  gone  back,  and 
believe  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  men  of  experience. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  arises  from  the  love  of  dress 
and  shoAv,  Avhich  cannot  be  gratified  out  of  the  mere 
earnings,  though  the  vice  is  not  of  a  low  or  promis- 
cuous kind.  With  all  this,  they  have  A^ery  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  feelings  of  right  and  Avrong.  The 
liberty  enjoyed  is  Avhat  makes  them  like  to  come  to  a 
factojy,  and  many  leave  service  for  one  for  this 
reason.  I  should  say  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  in- 
dustrious, and  have  a  taste  for  books.  There  are 
some  Avho  go  to  schools  to  improve  themselves,  but  I 
fear  that  generally  they  do  not,  unless  the  taste  has 
been  imparted  to  them  Avhen  they  Avere  young. 

I  should  say  that  decidedly  the  largest  employment 
in  Birmingham  is  brass  foundry,  in  its  many  branches. 
JcAvellery  is  one  of  the  first  in  commercial  value,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  employs  some  thou- 
sands, but  few  single  establishments  are  of  any  size. 
It  received  an  extraordinary  development  Avithin  the 
last  10  years,  or  a  little  more,  and  is  the  most  successful 
trade  of  modern  Birmingham.  Gun  making  is  another 
of  the  most  important.  It  is  carried  on  in  an  endless 
number  of  small  places,  as  well  as  in  some  lai-ge. 
After  these  the  chief  are  probably  metallic  bedsteads, 
metal  rolling,  tubes,  and  Avire  draAving,  buttons  of  all 
kinds,  and  steel  pens  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  at 
all  accurately  Avhat  are  the  trades  of  Birmingham. 
The  tendency  of  all  of  them,  in  Avhich  machinery  can 
be  used,  is  to  come  into  larger  Avorkplaces  ;  but  this 
Avill  never  be  the  case  Avith  those  Avhich  depend  on 
technical  skill  of  the  hand  and  tools,  and  alloAV  of 
good  profit  Avith  industry  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
capital. 

479.  George  Row. — Toolmaker.  Have  24  AA'omen 
and  girls  under  me.  There  are  four  other  tool  makers 
in  this  shoj),  some  Avith  more,  some  AA'ith  less.  Seldom 
have  girls  under  14,  unless  it  be  for  small  scrcAvs,  and 
then  seldom  any  younger  than  12.  Sometimes  they  get 
their  fingers  cut  in  turning.  One  lost  a  finger.  Three 
or  four  have  been  catched  in  this  shop  in  four  or  five 
years  Avith  their  crinoline.  We  pulled  them  out. 
Their  skirts  Avere  pulled  right  aAvay,  but  all  they 
Avere  hurt  was  in  squeaking  at  the  others  pulling 
them.  They  ought  to  do  Avithout  their  crinolines  in 
factories,  and  then  Ave  should  have  more  room  to 
Avork. 
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480.  Mary  Regan,  age  13. — Mother  -will  tell  you 
how  old  I  am.  Feed  a  pomting  machine.  Work  from 
8  till  7.  The  engine  stops  at  dinner  time.  Have 
dinner  in  here  with  mother.  Work  not  for  her,  but 
for  another  woman. 

Have  been  in  button  factories  slnc§  going  7,  till 
lialf  a  year  ago.  Suppose  I  was  not  6  when  I  first 
began  to  work  ;  that  was  with  a  young  woman  in  a 
house  in  the  yard,  who  took  in  tin  buttons,  and 
shanked  them  at  a  vice  with  a  hammer  and  chisel.  I 
used  to  stick  them  in  for  her,  and  used  the  chisel  if 
she  was  away.  The  place  was  like  a  kitchen.  There 
were  six  or  seven  girls  ;  some  was  less  than  me  ; 
some  was  older.  W e  Avorked  from  8  till  7,  sometimes 
till  8.  She  used  not  to  hit  us  unless  we  wouldn't 
mind  our  work,  or  were  rude.  Then  she  would  only 
hit  us  a  bit  over  the  back  Vv'ith  a  cane. 

Don't  know  any  of  the  letters.  Go  to  the  Catholic 
cliurch  every  Sunday  morning,  and  to  instructions  on 
Friday  and  Tuesday  nights.  They  tell  us  about  con- 
fessions. 

[Yfas  obliged  to  go  to  work  so  young,  the 
mother  said,  because  there  was  no  one  to 
take  care  of  her.] 

481.  Alice  Arren,  age  15. — I  worm  screws.  Was  at 
home  till  4  months  ago  nursing  mother's  baby.  Was 
at  day  school  from  4  years  old  to  12.  Can  read  the 
Bible  without  spelling,  and  the  newspaper,  and  write 
a  little.  Can  do  sums  if  they  ain't  very  hard.  Knovf 
one  ;  that's  addition.  12  and  12  is  24.  Don't  know 
what  sort  of  sum  that  is,  or  what  multiplication  is. 
Only  know  one  song,  "  Beautiful  Star." 


482.  Charles  Sidicell,  age  11  y.  11  m. — Mind  a  Binninghain. 
machine.    If  anything  is  wrong  I  lift  the  feeder,  so  District. 
{S/towhig — Looks  dangerous)  or  sometimes  father 

does  it.    Have  worked  at  this  2^  years.  Screws, 
Was  at  the  day  school.    Can  read  (only  mono-  Mr.  J.E.White. 

sjdlables).    Sailors  go  with  ships  to  the  Isle  of  Man   

and  Liverpool.    Have  not  heard  of  Ireland,  France,  b. 
or  London.    Don't  know  what  this  picture  is,  (bird's 
nest  and  eggs).    Know  that  (a  cow  being  milked)  ; 
he's  a  lion. 

483.  Henry  Donovan,  age  13. — Father  says  I  am 
turned  13.  (He  had  given  me  his  age  before  as  12, 
J.E.  W.,)  Mind  a  forging  machine.  Have  done  so 
2  years  or  more.  If  the  work  goes  wrong  father  sees 
to  it.  The  noise  of  the  machines  made  my  head  ache 
at  first,  but  not  after  about  a  week.  Used  to  ache  at 
night  in  bed.    Father  said  it  was  from  the  noise. 

Can  read  and  write  a  little,  and  think  I  did  com- 
pound addition,  but  cannot  remember  now. 

484.  Thomas  Mitchell,  age  16. — Feed  a  heading 
machine.  Clean  it  every  night  and  more  on  Satur- 
day ;  never  Avhen  it  is  going. 

Can  read  a  little,  not  much, — not  all  words  of  one 
syllable.  Can  read  better  than  I  can  Avrite.  Could 
not  read  at  all  when  I  came  here,  but  master  (man 
whom  he  works  under)  sent  me  to  school  three  nights 
a  week,  and  paid  \d.  for  me.  Left  it  because  I  got 
"  the  sack  "  from  here,  and  mother  could  not  afibrd 
to  pay  for  me.  Was  at  Sunday  school  3  years,  but 
never  could  learn  anything.  They  never  used  to 
teach  us  anything,  only  about  going  to  the  Catholic 
church  and  learning  us  the  catechism. 


MESSRS.  JAMES  AND  SONS',  SCREW  MANUFACTURERS,  KING'S  NORTON. 

485.  A  large  new  factory,  lately  built  in  the  country,  consisting  of  a  large  building  on  the  ground 
floor  open  to  the  roof,  which  is  lofty.    The  old  works,  in  Birmingham,  are  still  carried  on. 


MR.  J.  REYNOLDS',  CUT  NAIL  MANUFACTURER,  NEW  TOV/N  ROW^ 

486.  The  new,  Avhich  are  the  principal,  parts  of  these  works  are  spacious  and  airy,  but  the  noise  of  Cut  Nails, 
the  nuichines  entirely  droAvns  the  voice. 

487.  Mr.  J.  Reynolds. — There  are  several  distinct 
branches  of  the  nail  manufacture,  giving  occasion 
each  to  distinct  kinds  of  employment.  Birmingham 
was  the  original,  and  is  still  the  principal,  seat  of  the 
patent  cut  nail  branch,  which  Avas  introduced  here 
in  the  year  1813  at  the  Britannia  Avorks.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  first  patent  in  1827,  many  small 
firms  arose,  some  of  AAdiich  grcAV  into  large  ones,  Avhile 
others  were  broken  up  or  merged  in  larger  Avorks. 
I  am  now  the  largest  employer  here  in  this  branch  of 
the  trade. 

The  manufacture  is  carried  on,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  machines  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  Avorkmeu,  called  minders, 
who  are  paid  a  certain  price  per  CAvt.  for  the  larger 
kinds,  and  per  thousand  for  the  smaller.  The  men 
are  aided  in  their  Avork  by  fitters,  to  keep  the  machi- 
nery in  repair,  and  smiths  io  make  their  tools  :  also 
by  shearers,  to  prepare  the  iron  from  sheets  to  strips, 
of  the  required  breadth  and  thickness  to  suit  the 
Yarious  kinds  of  nails  made  :  i.nd  lastly  by  young 
people  of  both  sexes  of  from  10  to  20  years,  called 
feeders,  from  supplying  the  machines  Avith  the  metal  to 
make  the  nails.  These  feeders  are  under  the  care  of 
the  minders,  and  are  paid  by  them  weekly  Avages, 
varying  from  4s.  to  12s.  or  14s.,  according  to -age 
and  ability,  and  the  kind  of  Avork  required.  The 
work  of  the  latter  is  not  hard,  but  requires  skilful 
practice  and  careful  attention  to  make  work  of  the 
proper  quality. 

The  hours  required  to  be  AA^orked,  are,  in  well 
regulated  establishments,  55  per  Aveek  ;  but  the 
feeders  are  liberated  from  the  machines  some  hours 
per  Aveek  during  the  stoppages  for  necessary  repairs 
to  the  tools. 

Apprenticeship  is  very  little  knoAvn  in  the  trade, 
sp.s  the  good  male   feeders   usually  put  themselves 
3.  IP 


forAvard,  or  get  forwarded  by  the  more  steady  of  the 
minders. 

Education  is  in  an  indifferent  condition  Avith  these 
young  people.  About  tAvo-thirds  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  from  10  to  14,  can  read  moderately  well  ;  some 
fcAV  can  Avrite  ;  most  of  those  above  14  can  read  ; 
and  about  tAvo-thirds  Avrite  ;  but  fcAA^  only  can  Avrite  a 
good  hand.  This  amount  of  education  is  mostly 
obtained  in  infant  and  Sunday  schools.  Very  few 
attend  night  schools,  and  compulsory  measures  Avould 
be  needed  to  ensure  a  good  attendance,  and  would 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  trade  necessarily  of  an 
injurious  tendency  as  regards  health  ;  and  in  Avell 
regulated  works  much  less  than  an  average  amount 
of  time  is  lost  purely  from  illness.  The  greatest 
danger  lies  in  the  neglect  of  sanitary  provision  on 
the  part  of  the  employers,  and  an  equal  amount  of 
neglecting  sanitary  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
employees. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  hands  compares  favour- 
ably Avith  other  trades  Avhere  an  equal  number  of  the 
sexes  AVork  under  the  same  roof,  and  side  by  side^ 
Avith  but  little  care  exercised  oA'cr  them  by  the  men 
Avho  engage  and  pay  for  their  service. 

Wages  arc  paid  Aveekly,  and  early  on  Saturday  a? 
a  rule.  First  class  firms  commence  paying  at  1 
o'clock. 

Accidents  A^ery  seldom  occur,  the  dangerous  part? 
of  the  machinery  being  out  of  reach  or  boxed  off. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  the  more  daring  of 
the  boys  have  played  at  danger,  and  have  had  a  finger 
taken  off  as  the  penalty. 

Some  of  the  men,  though  in  receipt  of  good  Avages, 
bring  their  Avives  and  young  children  to  Avork,  the 
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children's  employment  commission  :~EVrDENCE. 


Birtmnghain    former  preferring  work  to  staying  at  home,  and  the 
District.       latter  to  going  to  school. 

Cu't  Nails  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  cut  and  the 

  other  kinds  of  nails,  the  wrought  nail  manufacture, 

Mr.  J.E.White,  carried  on  not  in  factories,  but  in  the  homes  of  the 
•  •  ■■  mechanics  by  the  families,  is  .still  an  important  trade, 

b-  as  wrought  nails  are  in  many  cases  preferred,  and  the 

number  of  persons  engaged  in  it  is  probably  little 
diminished  from  what  they  were  20  years  ago.  Their 
earnings  are  so  lov,^,  and  the  system  ol'  payment 
at  "  tommy  shops,"  &c.,  by  small  local  factors — in 
whose  hands  a  great  number  of  them  are — so  bad 
that  they  are  in  a  miserable  condition. 


488.  George  Bird,  age  11.— Have  worked  from  8 

to  7,  no  more,  all  the  time  I  have  been  here,  i.e.  half 
a  year.  The  machines  stop  for  the  dinner  time.  I 
go  home,  but  some  stay.    Get  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

"Was  not  at  day  school  since  5  years  old  ;  went  to 
at  night  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

489.  Sarah  Bird,  age  19,  sister  I  took  him 

(George)  first  when  he  was  9,  to  a  gun  polisher,  to 
be  under  me  and  my  master.    He  was  the  only  boy. 

Can  read,  but  have  to  spell  almost  all  the  words. 
Left  school  Avhen  10. 

[A  girl  of  12,  who  went  to  card  buttons  when 
going  7,  could  read  a  little.] 


MR.  A.  PARKES',  CUT  NAIL  MANUFACTURERS,  BROAD  STREET. 

490.  The  yard  at  the  bottom  of  which  these  works  are  is  dirty,  and  has  heaps  of  rubbish  lying  in  it. 
The  annealing  oven  is  in  a  workshop,  for  which  there  seems  no  occasion. 


491.  3Ir.  A.  Parkes. — If  the  boys  and  girls  were 
limited  to  fixed  hours  Ave  should  employ  more  and 
have  more  machines.  In  the  last  6  months  we  have 
worked  over  move  than  half  the  time,  generally  going 
till  9  p.m.,  but  not  beginning  before  the  regular  hour, 
viz.,  8  a.m.  On  the  average  we  Avork  o\-er  about 
three  months  in  a  year,  and  last  year  for  a  fortnight 
we  worked  tAvo  nights  a  AA^eek.  This,  however,  did  not 
answer  very  avqII,  for  Avhen  people  work  at  night  they 
are  sleepy  by  day  ;  it  was  only  done  just  for  a  special 
purpose.  The  hands  change  very  fast  from  one  place 
of  work  to  another,  but  generally  keep  pretty  much 
to  the  same  kind  of  employment,  imless  some  other 
kinds  happen  to  be  A^ery  brisk.  We  liaA'e  lost  a  good 
many  Avhen  the  gun  trade  has  been  so  pushing. 

Birmingham  is  the  principal  place  for  cut  nail 
making  ;  there  are  none  in  London,  but  there  arcj 
some  in  other  places,  e.g.,  Salford,  Staleybridge, 
Gateshead,  Leeds,  Swansea,  &c.,  but  only  one  or  two 
in  each.  Many  of  the  big  youths  that  Ave  get  have 
worked  about  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
tramping  from  one  to  another. 

492.  Thomas  Stanley. — "Bagger  up"  of  nails. 
Have  Avorked  in  nail  factories  in  several  parts  of  the 
ts-3untry.  There  are  tlu'ee  at  Woolverhampton,  Avith 
from  50  to  100  persons  each.  The  place  near  Staley- 
bridge has  quite  200,  mostly  all  little  boys  ;  should 
say  some  wouldn't  be  7  yenrs  old  ;  and  there  is  a 
small  place  at  Huddersfield.  At  all  these  the  hours 
are  from  6  to  6,  Avith  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 
There  are  also  large  cut  nail  factories  at  SmethAvick, 
Salford,  and  a  A'ery  large  one  at  SAvansea,  and  one  at 
Leeds. 

493.  Ann  Elizabeth  Yates,  age  11.  —  Feed  a  ma- 
chine.   Work  from  8  to  7  properly,  hut  this  week 


till  9.  Homo  to  dinner  from  1  to  2.  When  we 
stop  late  the  engine  don't  stop  for  tea,  but  I  throw 
my  band  oflT  and  eat  my  tea  here  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Have  cut  my  thumb  Avith  the  strips  of 
iron,  and  it  is  gathering. 

Father  cut  nails  at  Leeds  before  we  Avere  here,  in 
a  jilaco  about  as  large  as  this.  He  went  to  Avork  at 
8  and  left  at  6. 

Can  read  (slowly).  Left  day  school  when  I  left 
Leeds,  six  months  ago. 

494.  Susannah  Herbert,  age  15.— Feed  a  machine. 
Did  the  same  at  Parkes',  at  SmetliAvick,  a  very  large 
place.  The  proper  hours  there  Avere  from  7  till  7, 
sometimes  till  8^  ;  breakfast  from  8J  till  9,  dinner 
from  1  till  2  ;  no  tea  time  alloAved,  even  Avhen  Ave 
stayed  till  8^,  but  we  took  some  there,  and  used  to 
stop  and  have  it. 

Cannot  read  very  much  (can  scarcely  spell). 

495.  Thomas  Airbut,  age  8. — Am  Avorking  from  8 
in  the  morning  till  9  at  night.  Get  1  s.  6d.  a  Aveek. 
HaA'e  us  dinner  at  home. 

Don't  knoAV  the  letters. 

496.  James  Kelly,  age  18.  —  At  nails  six  years. 
Can't  read  very  Avell ;  can't  spell  "  n-o-t."  Know 
the  letters,  at  least  partly  all  on  'em.  Go  to  school 
every  Sunday.  Ireland  is  a  place  Avhere  all  these 
'ere  Irishmen  come  from.  Can't  tell  the  Queen's 
name  ;  can  the  Prince  of  Wales' — "  EdAvard  Prince 
"  of  Wales,"  but  only  heard  the  schoolmaster  mention 
a  few  Avords  about  it  Avhen  the  wedding  Avas  ;  had 
not  heard  it  before.  Heard  the  parson  in  the  pulpit 
speak  of  slewing — I  forget  Avhat  they  call  the  man. 
It  Avas  the  son  of  David  slewing  the  Philistine  with 
a  sling.    David  was  the  son  of  God. 


MESSRS.  CHAS.  AND  J.  SHAWE'S,  CUT  NAIL  MANUFACTURERS,  MORVILLE 

STREET. 

497.  This  is  one  of  three  factories  of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  the  same  owners,  who  have  also  a 
brass  foundry,  and  works  where  kettles,  screws,  &c.  are  made,  all  in  difl'erent  streets.  Men,  women, 
and  children  of  rough  appearance,  all  work  together  in  a  large  building  open  to  the  roof.  Seven  or 
eight  men  employ  all  the  other  workers,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  all  about  50.  Many  of  the 
young  are  ill-clothed,  and  dirty,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance.  The  noise  of  the  machines  is 
very  great,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  hear  the  voice. 


498.  Mr.  John  M^Dermott. — The  hours  and  kind 
of  AVork  at  the  Lavo  other  nail  works  in  Berkeley  Street 
and  Aston  Road  are  the  same  as  here,  viz.,  from 
8  till  7,  and  the  numbers,  ages,  and  sexes  of  the  per- 
sons employed  also  about  the  same.  Believe  the 
hours  in  the  tAVO  other  Avorks  are  the  same,  but  do  not 
knoAv  much  of  them. 

499.  Frederick  Tregan,  age  12. — Feed  a  machine  ; 
sorted  nails  at  first  ;  work  from  8  till  7,  and  have  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  1  ;  go  or  stay  as  I  please.  The 
man  gives  me  4s.,  and  said  he  should  rise  me  this 
week.  Am  the  biggest  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  have  no  father. 

Was  at  day  school,  and  go  on  Sunday  now.  Said 
ray  A,  B,  C,  and  was  put  in  another  class  ;  cannot 


spell.  They  told  ns  about  God's  angel.  Have  heard 
of  the  Queen;  she's  got  married.  Him  and  her  got 
married.    She  keeps  us  well. 

[Very  ragged.    Followed  me  away  to  beg 
that  I  Avould  get  him  some  boots.] 

300.  Thomas  Birch,  age  14. — HaA^e  fed  a  machine 
tv/o  years;  get  7s.  a  Aveek. 

At  day  school  12  mouths  ;  can't  tell  the  letters. 
They  tell  us  about  coming  to  school  and  chapel,  steal- 
ing apples  from  a  tree,  and  breaking  into  a  garden. 
Have  not  heard  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  Avhether  they 
stole  an  apple.  (Asked  if  he  has  heard  of  Jesus  ?)-- 
No  !   I  ha'nt  heard  that  said.  , 
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501.  John  Biddons,  age  14. — Wheel  aud  cany 
iron.    Get  2s.  a  week. 

Never  at  day  school  ;  go  every  Sunday.  Dou't 
know  mauy  of  the  letters  ;  M  is  H.  Cannot  tell  you 
anytlung  about  God  or  Jesus,  or  Jesus  Christ.  Have 
heard  speak  of  them  at  school.  {After  some  time, 
knoius  that)  God  is  good  ;  lives  uj)  in  heaven,  and 
made  all  us  children.  He  made  our  Saviour  first  ; 
that  was  the  first  person  that  was  made  in  the  world. 
(Adam  mentioned)  "I  don't  know  whether  Joseph 
"  was  made  afore  Adam."  Know  nothing  else  about 
Joseph,  or  Daniel  and  the  lions.  Have  not  heard  of 
the  flood  ;  Noah  was  drowned. 

502.  Sarah  Ann  Steven,  age  14. —  At  buttons 
before  Avith  many  other  girls.  The  proper  time  in 
summer  was  to  go  at  7  a.m.  and  leave  at  8  p.m.,  and 
in  winter  to  go  at  8.    Think,  never  stayed  after  8^. 

Before  that  was  at  screw  work,  me  and  another 
girl,  a  woman  and  six  men.  There  was  glass  work 
and  blacksmith's  Avork  all  in  the  same  building.  The 
hours  were  from  7  till  7,  aud  Friday  till  8. 

A  young  woman  got  the  end  of  her  finger  off"  here 
not  long  ago  ;  she  was  not  looking  at  her  work  and 
the  machine  catched  it.    Get  3s.  Q>d.  a  week  here. 

Can  read,  not  write.  Have  only  heard  of  London 
"  being  in  the  Great  Exhibition."  Teacher  at  Sunday 
school  told  us  about  it. 


503.  Mary  Ann  Latham,  age  13. — Went  to  learn  Birmingham 
to  read  a  little  at  a  Sunday  school.    Did  not  go  District 
much  because  I  never  had  nothing  to  go  anywhere  . 
in.     Never  was  at  a  day  school.    Know  some  of  the  Cut  Nails, 
letters,  not  all.    Went  to  chapel  from  the  Sunday  jyjj.  jE-^jjite 

school  ;  people  go  to  hear  how  to  be  good.    A  river   

is  a  brook.    Never  heard  of  an  apostle,  Scotland,  j,^ 
Ireland,  or  Manchester. 

504.  William  Richardson,  age  10. — Carry  iron  ; 
about  two  hundred  (weight)  at  a  time  when  in  the 
truck,  and  half  a  hundred  when  on  my  shoulders  ;  do 
it  all  day,  it  don't  tire  me.  Get  2s.  6d.  a  week. 
Father  and  mother  buy  me  victuals  with  it.  Wash  at 
home  every  morning  and  night. 

Can  read  (two  or  three  little  words).  Learned  at 
Sunday  school.  Never  was  in  a  chapel  or  a  church, 
but  heard  a  man  preach  out  of  doors;  it's  been  a  good 
while  ago,  though.  God  made  the  world.  Have  not 
heard  of  the  Testament,  Gospel,  or  Bible.  I  think 
you  (J.  E.  W.)  are  a  Christian  ;  everybody  in  the 
world  is  ;  it  is  good  ;  they  are  called  Christians  after 
God.  Think  it  is  said  so  in  the  Testament;  had 
forgotten  that  name  just  now.  Never  was  at  school 
or  woi'k  befoi'e  coming  here  this  week,  but  played 
about.  Father  and  mother  work  at  shoemaking. 
Have  no  brothers  or  sisters. 


MESSRS.  CAMPBELL  AND  GO'S.,  PATENT  WROUGHT  NAIL  WORKS,  SELLY  OAK. 

505.  These  works  are  in  a  rural  district,  in  which  are  two  or  three  other  factories,  viz.,  iron  works, 
rolhng  mills,  and  a  factory,  formerly  soap  works,  but  now  closed.  There  is  ample  space  and  air.  The 
nails  are  cut  by  a  machine  out  of  red-hot  plates  of  iron. 


506.  Henry  Yotsall,  age  16. — Put  iron  plates  into 
a  furnace,  take  out  those  that  are  hot,  and  feed  the 
machine  with  them.  The  hours  are  from  7  till  7,  with 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 
Clean  the  machine  every  Saturday  for  half  an  hour 
after  it  has  stopped.    Am  lodging  out  here  for  my 


work.  Was  at  cold  steel  rolling  mills  in  Birmingham 
before,  and  took  out  the  steel  from  the  rollers,  and 
sometimes  put  it  into  the  rollers  myself. 

Was  at  day-school  for  a  year.  Can  read  pretty 
Avell,  e.g.,  a  newspaper,  but  cannot  write. 


MR.  T.  P.  HAWKINS,  WIRE-WORKER  AND  WEAVER,  DALE  END. 

507.  These  works  appear  new,  but  are  built  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  several  of  the  workrooms  Wire-working, 
are  confined  and  dark.    The  work  is  weaving  wire  with  hand  looms  or  plaiting  it  with  the  hand,  and 
making  up  articles,  as  chairs,  sieves,  &c.    At  a  mill  in  the  hands  of  the  same  employer  in  another  part 
of  the  town  wire  is  woven  by  steam  machinery  attended  by  boys. 


508.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hawkins  (a  sou). — There  are  great 
inconveniences  in  having  children  to  work  at  all,  but 
we  must  employ  them  or  should  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  those  who  did.  But  I  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  law  preventing  children  from  working  at  all,  under 
12  at  least.  If  children  had  to  work  half  time  only 
there  Avould  be  the  trouble  and  expense  of  teaching- 
two  sets,  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  real 
dilficulty  if  any  legal  enactment  were  applied  to  all 
employers.  If  others  could  do  with  it,  we  could. 
There  must  however  be  some  security  against  children 
being  worked  long  and  irregular  hours  in  the  small 
shops,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  this  town,  and 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  by  law.  The 
small  employers  work  very  hard,  aud  it  is  very  hard 
to  compete  with  them  as  it  is.  In  some  articles  a 
profit  can  be  made  only  by  employing  children,  and  if 
they  can  be  had  they  must  be.  The  gain  to  be  got 
fi'om  the  children's  better  education  in  their  increased 
capacity  for  work  would  not  probably  be  great  where 
simple  manual  practice  and  skill  is  required.  In  higher 
kinds  of  work  it  would.  In  almost  all  branches  of 
work  the  most  intelligent  are  the  best  workmen.  For 
instance,  if  I  were  to  explain  a  new  pattern  to  a  dull 
imeducated  man  he  would  not  be  able  to  understand  it 
so  as  to  carry  if  out;  the  other  would  take  it  directly. 
If  a  man  had  been  taught  drawing  he  would  at  once 
make  the  lines  of  Avire  straight  instead  of  unevenly  as 
one  who  had  not  learned  would  be  likely  to  do. 

The  weavers  employ  and  pay  boys  to  Avind  for 
them  and  help  them.  The  boys  depend  entirely  upon 
them,  but  still  we  look  out  as  far  as  Ave  can  that  they  are 
not  abused,    They  have  been  badly  treated  once  or 

3.  P 


twice.  Wire  Avorkers  generally  are  of  the  roughest  and 
most  ignorant  class,  probably  next  to  the  nail  Avorkers. 
The  language  of  some  of  the  females  is  disgraceful.  The 
men  come  in  at  any  time  up  to  9  in  the  morning,  and 
Avoi-k  but  little  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  week,  not 
coming  till  Wednesday,  perhaps,  unless  there  is  work 
which  they  must  do,  and  Thursday  and  Friday  they 
work  to  death. 

I  have  sometimes  tried  to  get  intelligent  boys,  in 
Avhom  1  took  an  interest,  to  go  to  night-schools,  but 
they  Avould  not.  They  might  lea\'e  in  time  if  they 
asked,  though  Avork  Avas  going  on  later.  I  haA'e  told 
them  that  they  make  a  great  mistake.  One  intelligent 
boy  Avill  noAV  have  to  leave  because  he  is  growing  too 
big  for  boy's  Avork  and  Avill  not  fit  himself  for  a  higher 
kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many,  if  they  could 
read  and  write,  having  natural  ability  such  as  many 
have,  could  in  time  take  clerks'  places  and  raise 
themselves  in  life. 

509.  Sarah  Pearson,  age  17. — Am  making  dog 
chains.  Have  been  at  Avire  Avork  ever  since  7  years  old. 

Was  never  at  day-school,  not  much  at  night;  not  on 
Sunday  for  a  long  time.  Can  road  (breaks  doAvn  in 
monosyllables).  Do  not  remember  any  of  the  names 
in  the  Bible;  have  not  heard  of  Australia;  do  not  know 
if  London  is  a  tOAvu  ;  have  heard  it  is  a  large  place, 
not  like  Birmingham  at  all.  Cannot  tell  the  Queen's 
name. 

510.  Caroline  31orris,  age  15(?).  Am  15  or  16 
next  month,  don't  knoAv  Avhich.  Have  been  at  wire 
Avork  four  j  eai  s. 

NcA'er  Avas  at  school  to  speak  of ;  used  to  go  and  nurse 
the  neighbours  children.    Ar'n't  a  very  good  scholaa* 
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at  reading,  but  can  -write  small  Avriting.  Haven't 
tried  at  sums  very  much,  but  dare  say  I  could  do  them 
if  I  were  to  try. 

511.  Sarah  Aim  Cleaver,  age  12. — Plait  -wire  with 
my  hand.    Was  at  buttons  and  nursing  before. 

Never  was  at  school  of  days  as  I  know  of.  Can 
read,  (but  little).  Used  to  go  out  to  nurse  at  Is.Qd. 
a  week  from  8  o'clock  till  7  or  8.  Left  night-school 
because  I  had  to  be  so  late  at  work, — sometimes  till  9 
or  10,  or  11,  if  work  was  wanted  very  bad  and  mis- 
tress was  on  working  at  the  shoes. 

[Room  so  dark  that  though  it  is  summer  day- 
light she  works  by  a  candle.] 

512.  George  Dutton,  age  10.  — Wind  wire  for  the 
man,  either  with  a  wheel  or  from  a  "  swift "  on  to  a 
bobbin.  Work  from  8^  till  7,  sometimes  till  7-|,  8, 
or  8i. 

When  at  school,  could  read  the  Bible  and  Testa- 
ment, a  verse  through  without  spelling  a  word,  but 
cannot  read  an  easy  boolc  now.  (Does  read,  however). 
Used  to  could  write  small  hand,  and  can  Avrite  a  bit  of 
large  hand  on  a  slate  now.  Go  to  night-school  twice 
a  week.    Do  not  know  what  a  mine  is,  or  where  iron 


comes  from  ;  coal  comes  from  a  coal-pit.  God  made 
Adam  and  Eve.  Germany  is  the  German  Ocean. 
Steamers  go  to  vSouthampton  Bay.  Do  not  know  of 
America,  or  if  the  people  are  fighting  there  now,  or 
whether  there  is  any  other  country  out  of  England. 

513.  William  Roberts,  age  \0  (J).— \^'m(!i.  Don't 
know  I'm  sure  how  old  I  am.    Get  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

Can  tell  the  letters,  not  read.    School  on  Sundays. 

[Of  four  other  boys,  one  of  12  could  "read 
tidy,"  one  of  12  and  two  of  11  could  not 
tell  the  letters  and  laughed  at  being  asked.] 

514.  John  Woolscrop,  age  17. — Have  been  a  weaver 
two  years.    12s.  a  week  is  generally  my  money. 

Left  day  school  at  13,  having  been  for  18  monthf?. 
(Can  just  spell  monosyllables.)  Can  reckon.  11 
times  11  is  —  121,  isn't  it  ?  Reckoned  11  tens  and 
then  11  ones.  Was  never  at  night-school,  and  not 
on  Sunday  for  many  years.  Don't  like  to  go,  because 
I  couldn't  read,  and  they  put  me  in  a  low  class. 
That  is  the  reason  I  stop  away. 

[Said  to  be  an  excellent  worker.    Is  clever.] 


frequent 
pleasing 


MESSRS.  G.  BAKER  AND  GO'S.,  WIRE- WORKERS,  CECIL  STREET. 

515.  Large  new  works  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  the  work  rooms  spacious  accordingly,  one  of 
them  being,  as  stated  to  me,  over  160  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  all  roomy,  and  from  14  to  18  feet 
high.    A  few  young  boys  and  girls  work  amongst  machines. 

516.  3Ir.  George  Baker,  Jun. — There  are  two  de- 
partments of  work  here  :  wire-drawing,  in  which  power 
is  used,  and  done  by  men  Avitli  two  or  three  boys  help- 
ing; and  wire-working,  which  is  chiefly  hand  work. 
The  kinds  of  things  made  are  endless.  There  are 
perhaps  5000  or  6000  in  our  catalogue,  and  I  dare  say 
we  make  10,000  altogether,  e.g.  chairs,  cots,  fenders, 
springs,  mouse-traps,  carriages,  guards,  lamps,  safes, 
garden  work,  sieves,  chandelier  chains,  &c.  In  the 
former  the  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  in  the  latter  from  8 
to  7,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals,  during  which 
the  engine  stops.  In  this  we  have  several  times  tried  to 
get  the  hands  to  come  at  7  and  work  till  6.  They  came, 
indeed,  but  loitered  about,  and  would  not  work. 
Then  we  tried  half  an  hour  earlier,  i.e.  1\,  but 
it  was  just  the  same.  We  cannot  get  them  even  at 
8.  Every  morning  a  lot  are  locked  out,  the  gates 
being  shut  at  8J,  and  lose  a  quarter  of  a  day, — ten 
out  of  twenty,  I  should  say.  Even  the  clerks  will  not 
come  punctually.  Our  object  was  to  let  them  get  away 
earlier  at  night.  I'he  weavers  pay  their  own  boys. 
The  girls  and  women  twist  by  hand.  Some  under  18 
may  stay  an  hour  later  at  times. 

Regulations  of  the  factory  kind  would  make  but 
little  difference  to  us.  There  might  sometimes  be  an 
inconvenience  in  not  being  able  to  get  the  goods 
packed  after  they  are  finished.  I  should  think  nearly 
every  one  would  agree  to  the  children  working  half 
time  if  they  could  be  made  to  attend  school  in  the 
other  half,  but  they  are  better  at  work  than  idling 
about. 

517.  James  Christie,  14. — Make  riddles.  Work 
from  8  till  1\,  and  till  2  on  Saturday.  Am  boring 
holes  in  the  wood  with  a  bit.  Just  come  here,  but 
have  done  the  same  work  two  years  elsewhere,  and 
have  always  worked  with  the  brace  against  my 
stomach  in  the  same  way.  For  about  three  months 
have  been  so  that  I  can  hardly  get  my  breath  after 
walking  about.  Sometimes  can  "  welly  "  get  to  the 
door  ;  am  very  badly  situated.  It  hurts  me  low  down 
in  the  stomach  sometimes.  Had  to  wheel  heavy 
weights  on  a  barrow,  a  great  many  riddles,  and  mother 
thinks  it  was  that  that  hurt  me.  Was  in  a  veiy  little 
shop.  Have  had  this  cough  as  long  as  my  breath  has 
been  bad.    Can  eat  well. 

Went  to  a  rope-walk  when  7,  and  worked  from  8  to 


6  turning  a.  wheel  ;  also  was  at  guns,  going  errands, 
and  worked  from  8  till  7,  and  if  busy  till  8  or  9. 

Cannot  write,  but  have  done  suras  a  little  at  the 
night-school.  Am  in  the  Bible  class  at  the  Sunday 
school,  and  can  read  then  without  stoj^ping,  and  also 
the  newspaper.  Have  a  Bible  that  the  superintendent 
gave  me.  Sing  in  the  choir.  Left  the  night-school 
six  months  ago,  because  there  were  prayer  meetings 
three  or  four  nights  a  week,  from  8  to  9,  and  I  liked 
them  best.  Go  with  mother  whenever  I  have  an 
ojiportunity. 

[Consumptive-looking ;  weak  voice ; 
short  cough;  large  pupils;  very 
mannered.] 

518.  William  Spaniel,  age  10.  —  Make  endless 
chains  at  a  machine,  pulling  part  with  my  hand.  If 
anything  goes  wrong  I  stop  it,  and  the  man  sets  it 
right.  Clean  the  machine  myself,  but  never  when  it 
is  going.  The  man  pays  me  2s.  a  week.  We  get 
knocked  about  by  the  master  (man)  when  we  do 
wrong  deeds,  i.e.  if  the  chain  twists,  &c.  He  knocks 
us  on  the  head  with  his  hand. 

Know  B.  A  is  O.  Go  to  church  every  Sunday 
morning.  A  Christian  is  an  angel.  I  am  a  Christian, 
but  not  an  angel.  Don't  know  whether  I  shall  be.' 
Them  as  loves  God  is. 

[Three  other  young  boys,  all  ragged,  do  the 
same  kind  of  work.] 

519.  Johii  Murphy,  age  9. — Wind  bobbins  for  a 
weaver  for  2s.  a  week.    Mother  gives  me  \d.  of  it. 

Don't  know  all  the  letters.  Was  at  school  a  week 
once,  go  every  Sunday,  and  in  the  morning  to  the 
Catholic  church.  The  priest  speaks,  but  I  don't 
know  what  about.    Have  not  heard  of  the  Queen. 

520.  Henry  Collin,  age  13,— -Thread  wire,  file,  &c. 
Was  at  a  gun  place  before,  where  there  were  three 
boys.  8^  to  7  v/as  the  proper  time,  but  when  we  had 
overtime  Ave  could  Avork  what  time  Ave  liked,  and  did 
till  10  usually,  not  later.  If  Ave  took  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  dinner  Ave  could  make  au  hour  over- 
time.   Had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea. 

521.  Emily  Pitman,  age  11. — Work  staples  for  the 
machiners.    Get  2s.  a  Aveek. 

Can  read  the  letters,  but  not  spell  what  they  make. 


Stamping  and 
Pier  cing. 


MR.  H,  TOY'S,  STAMPER  AND  PIERCER,  REGENT  PARADE. 
522.  In  addition  to  stamping  and  cutting  out  thin  metal  by  means  of  stamps  and  presses,  the  Avork 
here  includes  brass  casting,  dipping  in  aqua  fortis,  and  lacquering.    The  lacquering  room  is  small 
and  low  and  extremely  hot,  containing  three  lacquering  stoves  or  hot  plates,  one  of  them  very  large. 
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The  women  and  girls  work,  as  the  process  requires,  close  beside  these,  in  fact,  in  contact  with  them, 
most  of  the  work  being  done  on  the  heated  surface.  According  to  measurements  furnished  to  me 
the  room  is  only  7  feet  high,  and  allows  but  119  cubic  feet  for  each  person,  without  allowing  for  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  large  stoves,  &;c.  There  is  no  ventilation  beyond  that  of  the  windows  and  a 
hole  broken  in  the  ceiling  and  in  great  part  blocked  up  again,  possibly  to  prevent  draught  over  the 
heads  of  the  workers.  Large  sheets  of  paper  were  fastened  across  two  of  the  witidows  looking  westward  Mr.  J.E.White, 
to  keep  out  the  additional  heat  of  the  sun.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  temperature,  7 
but  to  judge  by  the  feeling,  it  probably  could  not,  near  the  stoves  at  least,  be  under  100° ;  it  was 
guessed  by  the  person  who  conducted  me  over  the  works  at  120°.  The  appearance  and  statements  of 
those  whom  I  questioned  seemed  to  show  that  they  suffer  from  the  heat,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  evil 
might  be  much  alleviated  by  greater  space  and  ventilation,  though  it  could  not  probably  be  entirely 
removed,  the  process  requiring  heat. 


523.  Mr.  David  Farnall,  in  the  office. — It  would 
take  years  to  get  into  the  half-time  system.  There 
are  so  many  small  masters  who  have  no  regular 
method.  There  would,  as  far  as  I  see,  be  no  difficulty 
in  limiting  young  persons  to  a  day  of  12  hours.  We 
never  like  long  hours,  and  do  not  think  that  more  than 
a  certain  amount  can  be  got  out  of  people.  It  does 
not  pay.  But  occasionally  we  have  busy  times,  but 
the  people  are  not  driven  the  same  as  a  cart  horse. 

I  wonder  that  the  lacquering  girls  can  stand  the 
lacquering  so  long.  They  are  often  in  the  room, 
which  is  very  hot,  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  for  weeks, 
many  without  going  out  of  it  all  day.  It  could  be 
much  improved  by  ventilation  ;  a  hole  has  been 
broken  in  the  ceiling  for  this.  In  the  stamping  shop 
the  best  worker  puts  the  metal  under  the  stamp  and 
the  other  pulls.  If  the  stamp  is  very  light,  one  does 
both.  Boys  from  14  upwards  may  do  it.  No  doubt 
it  is  dangerous.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  you 
can't  be  a  good  stamper  till  you  have  lost  two  or  three 
fingers.  The  chief  danger  arises  from  the  breaking 
of  the  rope  ;  but  all  depends  upon  personal  cleverness 
and  care. 

Dipping  is  very  unhealthy  to  the  stomach.  Some- 
times the  dippers  go  home  very  bad  ;  they  say  that 
"  the  acky  has  catched  them."  It  is  the  men  who 
stand  over  the  acid. 

524.  Fanny  Boyne,  age  14. — Wait  upon  the  lac- 
querers  and  see  to  the  fires.  Come  at  8  and  stay  till 
7-5- three  nights  in  the  week  and  till  8  two  others,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  When 
busy  we  come  at  7  a.m.  and  stay  till  9  p.m.,  and  have 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  then.  Did  so 
last  month  for  three  weeks  together.  Get  Qd.  for 
myself  then  for  overtime  ;  my  set  wages  are  3s.  a 
week.  Am  very  very  tired  then.  It's  very  hot  work, 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  generally 
makes  me  very  sweaty  and  wets  my  things  through. 
Always  change  everything  when  I  get  home  of  an 
evening.  Go  a  bit  of  a  walk  when  I  leave  at  7^  or 
8,  but  cannot  when  I  leave  at  9.  Have  very  often 
colds  ;  am  never  hardly  without  one.  The  other  girls 
have  as  many  as  I  have.  It's  sweating  in  the  I'oom 
and  going  out  in  the  cold  air  as  gives  it  them.  I 
cough  very  little  ;  the  rest  do  a  great  deal,  the  big 
ones  most,  and  sometimes  have  to  stay  at  home  with 
it.  They  say  it  hurts  their  throats.  I  put  on  a  cloak 
and  hat  when  I  go  away  now  (summer)  and  in  winter 
a  thick  cloak.  Am  subject  to  sore  throats,  and  can't 
speak  very  well.  Am  rather  phlegmy  at  the  throat, 
and  have  been  ever  since  a  little  girl,  but  have  felt  it 
coming  on  more  lately  in  the  six  months  since  last 
winter.  Ellen  Bond  has  soiC  throats  the  same  as  I 
have,  and  stays  away  from  work  for  them.  Have  the 
headache,  more  in  the  morning,  and  the  others  have 
it  very  bad  too  then.  When  the  gas  is  lighted  it 
makes  it  hotter ;  there  are  six  lights.  1 8  months  ago 
I  had  to  be  away  for  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
doctor  asked  me  what  I  Avorked  at,  and  when  I  told 
him  it  was  in  a  lacquering  room  and  very  hot,  he  said 
it  was  too  hot  for  me  and  overpowered  me  too  much. 
Plave  kept  on  taking  cod-liver  oil  evdV  since. 


(Reads  "may  dread,"  &c.)  Cannot  tell  what  "  dread  " 
means. 

[Husky  voice.    Face  flushed  and  with  perspi- 
ration on  it,  though  called  to  another  room.] 

525.  Ellen  Bond. — Age  13.  Lacquer  photographic 
frames,  sitting  close  beside  the  stove.  Have  done 
this  three  months,  and  have  worked  in  the  lacquering 
room  altogether  three  years,  making  the  fires,  going 
errands,  &c.  Am  well.  Have  not  the  headache  so 
much  as  I  used  when  I  had  to  see  to  the  fires.  Had  to 
stand  close  to  them,  stoop,  and  throw  in  the  coal.  Can 
eat  well.  Have  had  pains  from  my  hip  up  my  left  side 
for  two  years,  most  in  the  morning.  Am  pretty  well 
of  breath  ;  but  not  when  coming  up  stairs.  It  goes 
away  from  me  th*en  and  makes  me  pant.  Walk  up, 
not  run.  There  are  four  girls  besides  the  young 
women  in  the  lacquering  room  ;  I  am  the  youngest. 

Can  I'ead  and  write  a  bit,  but  not  to  say  much. 
(Can  scarcely  read  monosyllables.)  Learned  on  Sun- 
days.   Was  never  at  a  day-school. 

526.  Emma  Argly,  lacquering  woman.  —  Have 
been  at  it  six  years.  It  is  very  hot  now.  We  put 
that  paper  up  to  keep  the  sun  out.  Find  winter  the 
worst  time  for  colds.  Have  a  very  great  hoarsenetrS 
then  and  lose  my  voice. 

527.  John  Wormleighfon,  age  16. —  Cut  out  links 
with  a  press.  My  hand  is  tied  up  because  I  cut  it 
with  the  rough  edge  of  the  metal.  Have  pretty  tidy 
health.  Have  a  cough  only  when  I  have  a  cold. 
Have  had  the  headache  very  much  some  time  ago. 

Can  read  and  write  a  little,  and  do  multiplication. 

[Pale.    The  room  is  said  to  be  very  hot  with 
gas.] 

528.  Edward  Hall,  age  \  5. — Wire  frames  for  the 
dipper  to  dip  in  phizz  and  acky.  Wear  the  green 
baize  to  keep  the  stutF  from  my  clothes. 

Cannot  read  over  well,  cannot  write  or  sum.  Go  to 
evening  school  in  winter  for  nothing,  because  I  go  on 
Sundays. 

529.  Charles  Mattheics,  brass-caster. — A  boy  of  15 
works  in  here,  and  does  all  sorts  of  jobs.  Have  been 
at  the  work  ever  since  I  can  remember,  since  9.  Boys 
get  more  sense  now,  and  won't  go  so  young.  Am 
never  away  from  work  unless  from  having  too  much 
beer. 

530.  John  Roe,  age  11. — Cob  and  brush  up,  and 
hold  strips  of  metal  under  the  stamp.  Work  from 
6  a.m  to  7^  p.m.,  and  Thursday  and  Friday  till  8  ; 
Saturday  till  1.  Breakfast  from  8  to  8^,  dinner  from 
1  to  2,  tea  from  5  to  5^. 

Cannot  read  at  all.    Was  at  day  school  six  months. 

531.  Arthur  Hillagc,  age  8.  — Cob,  brush,  and 
clean  off  scale,  &c.  Come  at  8  and  leave  at  same 
time  as  last  boy.  The  black  on  my  face  and  the 
splashes  about  are  all  from  the  stamp. 

Was  at  day-school  a  bit,  two  month.s,  and  go  on 
Sunday.  They  tell  me  little  tales.  Can't  read  much, 
because  I  have  only  gone  two  Sundays.  Mother  told 
me  to  go.  God  is  "  the  man  in  heaven  ;"  is  an  angel. 
He  keeps  all  of  us. 


MESSRS.  JAMES  HEELEY  AND  SON'S,  FINE  STEEL  WORKERS,  MOUNT  STREET, 


532,  Mr.  N.  S.  Heeley.- 
light   steel  toys,  which 
things,   i.e.  cork-screws, 
3. 


—We  make  what  are  called 
include  numberless  small 
watch-chains,  key-rings, 


brooches,  screw  hammers,  buckles,  court  dress  swords, 
and  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.  There  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  other  manufacturers  in  the  town  in  a 


Q 


Steel  Toys. 
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general  line  like  ours,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  light 
steel  toy  makers  perhaps  altogether,  though  there  are 
some  small  makers  of  separate  things,  such  as  cork- 
screws, &c.,  in  a  small  shop  and  forge,  and  there  are 


Mr.  J  E.White,  some  out- workers,  but  no  young  are  so  employed. 

 ,   These  get  their  finishing,  i.e.  grinding,  polishing, 

b.  &c.,  taken*  to  be  done  at  power  mills,  as  trimmers, 

polishers,  &c.  in  some  other  trades  do. 

There  are  many  makers  of  heavy  steel  toys,  such  as 
hammers,  chisels,  carpenters  tools,  &e.,  some  em- 
ploying from  50  to  100  people  or  more,  some  half  a 
dozen  or  so. 

533.  John  Bickerstaff,  young  person.  Went  to 
gun  barrels  when  going  7,  and  laded  suds  (used  to 
cool  the  work).  There  were  a  tidy  few  there  as 
young  as  I  was,  who  used  to  run  errands  for  the  gun 
finishers.    Worked  from  8  till  7. 

Work  here  from  8  till  7  now,  sometimes  a  bit  over, 
till  8  or  9.  Have  not  hurt  myself  at  the  machinery.  A 
boy  about  13  lost  a  bit  of  his  finger  by  getting  it  under. 


Do  not  know  the  letters,  not  the  large  ones.  (Shown 
capitals.)    At  day-school  when  little. 

534.  Geor^re  Docker,  age  11.— Hand  hot  metal  with 
pinchers  from  the  stove  and  help  the  men. 

At  day-school  two  months  ;  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  sum.  Did  £  s.  d.  (Can  scarcely  spell.)  7  times 
7  is  {after  many  seconds  counting) — Wait  a  bit,  sir, 
{more  counting,  but  in  vain.)  London  is  a  big  place. 
Do  not  know  what  the  ocean  is. 

535.  Josiah  Longman,  age  15. — Turn  at  a  steam 
lathe. 

At  day-school  till  13.  Go  Sundays,  but  not  nights. 
Can  read  the  newspaper  and  write  a  little.  (Cannot 
read  more  than  one  word  in  three  in  a  child's  book 
right.) 

536.  Lewis  Barnett,  age  16. — Polish  steel  on  a  tin 
and  lead  wheel. 

Worked  for  father  at  watch-keys  before.    He  kept 
two  girls  but  no  boys.    They  worked  from  8  to  8. 
Cannot  read  at  all. 


JOSEPH  ADDIS',  THIMBLE  MAKER,  ST.  GEORGE'S  STREET. 

Thimbles.  537.  A  shop  in  a  court,  in  which  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  youth  only  are  employed  pressing  the 
metal  into  the  cup-shape,  turning,  &c.  The  thimbles  are  taken  to  a  mill  to  be  roughened  or  indented 
outside  by  steam  power.    For  description  of  the  covirt,  see  sup.,  b.  516. 


538.  Henry  Webb,  age  17. — Work  at  the  press  and 
lathe  from  8  till  7.  Have  an  hour  for  dinner.  Some- 
times stay  till  9.  Have  come  at  6  a.m.  and  worked 
till  10  p.m.,  but  not  more  than  once  a  week,  and  not 
lately. 

Went  to  "  put  in  "  for  men  at  buttons  when  j  us  ibit  of  a  Sunday,  perhaps, 
turned  7.    Iron  was  cut  out  by  steam  by  women.  names.) 


Was  very  little  at  school.  Father,  a  bootmaker, 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  school  for  me.  Used  to  go 
pretty  regularly  on  Sunday  ;  never  to  a  night-school. 
Can  read  pretty  tidy,  but  not  write  at  all.  Can  pick 
up  a  newspaper  and  read  down  a  column.    Read  a 

{Names  some  Scripture 


MRS.  RIDDLE'S,  BOOKCLASP  AND  MOUNTING  MANUFACTURER, 

VITTORIA  STREET. 

* 

Book  clasps.  '  539.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  here  is  press-work;  dipping  metal  and  electro-plating  are  included, 
the  former  done  by  a  youth  of  18,  the  latter  by  a  woman.  One  of  the  fireplaces  used  for  water-gilding, 
which  was  done  by  women,  still  remains,  though  unused.  A  glass  sash  is  placed  in  front  to  enable  the 
worker  to  watch  the  work  without  being  exposed  to  the  fumes.  The  work,  however,  as  I  have  seen  it 
'  done  elsewhere,  requires  frequent  handling  and  turning,  so  that  such  an  arrangement  can  be  but  a 
partial  protection. 


540.  Joseph  Francis  Hart,  age  12. — Bevil  metal 
with  a  cutting  machine  worked  by  the  engine.  Hours 
are  from  8  till  7,  and  dinner  from  1  till  2. 

Went  to  a  silversmith's  when  10.  The  hours  were 
from  8  till  8;  Friday  nights  till  9;  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings we  went  at  7  and  6.  Have  gone  at  6  in  the 
morning  and  stayed  till  9  at  night.  Have  for  three 
days  together.  Used  to  reckon  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


at  tea.  Got  3s.  6d.  a  week.  Was  the  only  boy  there. 
When  I  first  went  there  were  towards  100  workpeople, 
and  when  I  left  only  nine,  as  the  partners  separated. 
Have  worked  at  seven  jewellers.  The  hours  were 
from  8  till  7,  and  three  days  till  7^,  and  till  4  on 
Saturday. 

Can  read  (very  slowly),  write  a  bit,  and  sum  a 
little.    Forget  what  my  sums  are  called. 


MR.  B.  GOODE'S,  GOLD  CHAIN  MAKER,  ST.  PAUL'S  SQUARE. 

Jewellery.  541,  Q^i^  g^jain  making  is  said  to  have  increased  as  a  business  almost  more  than  any  other  within  the 
last  20  years.  At  that  date  "  only  60  persons,"  and  these  "  employed  by  a  couple  of  masters,"  were 
engaged  in  it.  Now  "  400  workers  make  gold  chains  in  one  (this)  manufactory  alone."  This  growth  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  increased  importation  of  gold,  and  partly  to  the  great  saving  of  manual  labour 
and  waste  of  metal  effected  by  improved  machinery  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

542.  The  work  in  this  manufactory  includes  several  very  unlike  branches,  from  casting,  rolling,  and 
drawing  the  metal,  which  involve  the  use  of  furnaces  and  powerful  steam  machinery,  to  finishing  the 
most  delicate  gold  chains  by  the  hands  of  females,  many  of  them  young  girls.  The  different  branches 
are  carried  on  in  distinct  parts.  The  rooms  are  large,  lofty,  and  well  ventilated.  The  value  of  the 
materials  used  involves  the  use  of  iron  floors  and  tables  as  a  safeguard  against  fire  and  loss  of  metal  in 
dust,  &c.  This  conduces  to  the  general  cleanliness ;  and  all  the  girls  before  leaving  work  are  obliged 
to  wash  in  conduits  placed  in  each  room,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  precious  metal  which  sticks  to  the 
hands.  The  overalls  of  the  polishers  are  said  to  be  also  carefully  washed,  the  sweepings  of  the 
factory  collected,  and  the  material  thus  collected  refined  afresh.  The  amount  of  gold  thus  recovered 
is  said  to  be  very  considerable. 

543.  A  few  boys  work  in  the  rolling  and  drawing  mills,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  employed 
are  girls  and  women,  who  form  and  fasten  together  the  links.  Wire  is  wound  closely  round  a  "  spit "  of 
the  shape  which  the  links  are  wished  to  take,  and  cut  into  separate  pieces  by  slitting  the  coil.  These 
pieces  are  fitted  into  one  another  by  young  girls,  closed,  and  soldered.   Where  the  links  are  very  small 

.  the  labour  is,  of  course,  much  greater.  An  account  of  the  manufacture,  more  than  once  referred  to, 
states  :  "  It  is  said  that  the  difliculty  of  making  the  smallest  chains  is  so  great  that  the  women  who 
"  make  it  cannot  work  above  two  hours  at  home." 

544.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  space,  the  girls  and  women  sit  closely  together  in  groups 
of  five  at  a  semicircular  table,  each  in  a  deep  indentation  in  the  arc,  the  regular  form  of  a  "jeweller's 
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"  table ;"  and  by  each  is  a  jet  of  gas  for  their  work,  and  a  central  large  jet  for  light  when  needed.  At 
one  table  two  girls  were  sitting  at  the  angles,  as  well  as  others  in  the  indentations.  The  posture  is  very- 
stooping,  and  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  very  considerable,  though  less  in  summer.  A  large 
number  of  the  girls  looked  pale  and  delicate.    The  girls  work  for  the  women,  one  or  more  for  each. 


545.  Susan  Ruddal. — Make  chains.  Have  worked 
here  20  years.  All  don't  sit  quite  as  close  as  we  do. 
The  soldering  wants  a  great  deal  of  gas,  and  when  it 
is  lit  for  light  also  it  is  very  hot.  It  is  very  unhealthy 
work.  I  never  lost  much  time  myself,  but  am  never 
very  well.  The  girls  ai'e  away  as  much  in  summer  as 
winter.  In  winter  they  get  colds  from  going  into  the 
cold  air  out  of  doors,  and  in  summer  it  is  so  hot  in  here 
that  they  catch  colds  just  as  much. 

Each  woman  has  a  girl  or  two  to  woi'k  under  her,  and 
usually  pays  Is,  a  week  to  begin  with,  which  after- 
wards rises.  My  girl  there  came  at  9  years  old. 
That  is  younger  than  usual. 

[Has  a  perfectly  colourless  face.] 

546.  Sarah  Ami  Sone,  age  15. — Make  chains  with 
pliers  and  links  at  a  gas  pipe,  sometimes  using  the 
blow  pipe.  Have  done  so  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
Have  a  sore  throat.    Have  it  most  in  summer. 

Was  at  a  week-day  school,  go  on  Sunday,  and  at 
night  once  a  week.  Can  read  the  newspaper,  write, 
and  do  simple  addition. 

[Has  flannel  round  her  throat  and  is  hoarse. 
Perspiration  is  on  her  face.] 

547.  Jane  Adderhj,  age  14. — Press  links  at  a  hand 
press.  Have  been  here  three  years.  The  hours  are 
from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  or,  if  we  are  busy,  till  9. 
Have  a  sore  throat.  Often  have.  Went  to  work  at 
buttons  at  about  6  years  old  ;  cannot  say  whether 
above  6.  My  work  hours  there  were  from  8  a.m.  till 
7  p.m.  After  I  had  been  at  work  a  while,  father  and 
mother  took  me  away  and  sent  me  to  school  for  a  year, 
cind  in  that  I  learned  reading,  writing,  and  "  simple 
"  'straction  ;"  nine  times  seven  are  26. 

548.  Clara  Tudor,  age  14. — Make  chains.  Am 
not  near  sighted,  but  my  work  wants  looking  at  close 
and  my  stool  is  rather  too  high,  so  I  have  to  stoop  a 
good  deal.  My  chest  hurts  me  sometimes,  and  I  am 
not  strong.  Have  been  away  from  work  a  week 
within  the  last  few  months. 

[Seems  to  have  overgrown  her  strength,  and 
looks  very  delicate.] 


549.  Elizabeth  Whateland,  age  12. — W.ent  to  but- 
tons when  going  in  8. 

Can't  spell  all  things,  can  easy  words  (can).  ^ 
"  lion''  is  a  rough  thing. 

[Untidy,  and  hair  neglected.] 

550.  Edwin  Austin,  age  13. — Finish  chains,  and 
use  solder  and  the  blow  pipe.  Ha^  e  done  so  here  and 
at  another  place  for  nearly  two  years.  Have  an  hour 
for  dinner  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  tea.  All  the 
boys  in  this  room  go  away  to  dinner.  The  jewellery 
place  I  was  at  before  was  a  tidy  sized  place,  i.e.  had 
four  or  five  boys,  and  I  had  the  same  work  hours  as 
here. 

Was  at  a  week-day  school  before  going  to  work. 
Can  read  a  bit,  but  not  very  much,  i.e.  can  just  tell 
my  letters.  Go  to  school  on  Sunday  and  three  nights 
a  week,  paying  \d.,  but  the  night- school  is  shut  now. 

551.  John  Kimhley,  age  17. — Draw  wire  in  the 
mill.  Know  some  of  the  letters,  not  all.  Was  at 
the  week-day  school  for  a  year,  and  left  at  9  years 
old  to  go  to  work.  Was  at  Sunday  school  till  a  year 
ago,  and  at  night-school  for  thi-ee  months.  Left  be- 
cause I  had  no  clothes.  Father  gets  such  low  wages, 
IO5.,  or  12s.,  or  14s.  a  week,  and  there  are  nine  of  us. 
I  get  9s.  a  week,  one  of  my  brothers  19s.,  another  15s., 
and  another  6s. 

552.  William  Britton,  age  14. — Slip  metal  into  the 
rollers  in  the  rolling  mill.  From  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  is 
the  regular  time,  but  sometimes  I  come  at  7  and  stay 
till  8.  This  is  the  first  week  that  we  have  done  so 
for  a  good  while.  When  we  come  at  7  we  have  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  in  the  mill  here.  The 
engine  keeps  on  working  then,  but  it  stops  for  an  hour 
at  dinner  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  tea.  1  have  both 
in  the  mill.    There  are  two  other  boys  in  this  mill. 

Can  write  in  a  coj)y  book,  but  never  did  sums. 
Can  read.  (Has  to  spell  such  words  as  "water  "  and 
"  drink.") 
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MR.  JAMES  GRIFFIN'S,  JEWELLER,  GREAT  HAMPTON  STREET. 


553.  Mr.  James  Griffin. — I  manufacture  brooches, 
&c.,  and  employ  a  boy  of  9,  one  of  16,  a  girl  of  17 
or  1 8,  and  a  man,  and  have  had  as  many  as  30  per- 
sons at  once.  The  hours  are  from  8  till  7,  with  an 
hour  for  dinner.  Sometimes  there  is  overtime  till  8 
or  even  9,  but  ever  since  the  American  war  trade  has 
been  so  bad  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  over  hours 
or  many  hands.  There  are,  I  should  say,  very  few 
jewellers  with  more  than  50  pairs  of  hands  ;  from 
10  to  15  or  20  is  a  common  number  ;  some  have  only 
two  or  three.  A  few  are  out-workers  who  work  at 
home,  but  these  rarely  employ  young  ones,  and  I 
think  that  there  are  not  so  many  working  in  attics 
as  there  used  to  be.  The  jewellers,  except  the  chain- 
makers,  employ  chiefly  men  and  boys,  but  one  with 
30  or  40  pairs  of  hands  would  want  three  or  four 
women  or  big  girls  as  polishers. 

I  have  had  a  girl  as  a  three  years  apprentice.  I 
regret,  however,  that  girls  should  ever  be  employed 
in  a  factory  at  all.  Being  in  a  shop  with  men,  as 
they  are  in  this  town,  is  very  bad  for  their  morals. 
The  girl  whom  I  have  now  I  keep  at  work  near  me, 
and  when  I  have  more  I  keep  them  separate  or  under 
some  trustworthy  man,  and  never  allow  any  improper 
language.    I  am  sorry  that  this  is  not  so  in  all  places. 

There  is,  I  fear,  less  obedience  to  employers  and 
parents  and  less  shame  in  doing  wrong  amongst  the 
young  now  than  formerly.  All  seem  set  on  getting 
money  in  any  way,  and  youths  and  even  boys  smoke 
short  pipes  and  give  themselves  all  the  airs  of  men. 


The  liquor  shop«  are  a  great  source  of  evil. 
3. 


Though 


a  temperate  man,  I  am  not  a  teetotaller,  but  I  have 
often  gone  round  to  the  shops  to  observe,  and  found, 
especially  on  Saturday  night,  many  quite  young 
women  drinking,  as  well  as  the  men,  some  with  their 
husbands  and  with  infants  at  their  breast.  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  young  woman  drinking  gin 
and  water  in  this  way,  and  giving  it  to  her  infant. 
Men  get  drunk  as  much  when  trade  is  bad  as  when  it 
is  good.  Many  who  would  work  steadily  if  they  had 
work  are  dispirited,  and  want  something  to  comfort 
them,  and  if  they  cannot  pay  for  it  themselves  are 
often  treated  to  a  glass  by  their  companions,  who 
would  not  think  of  giving  them  Is.  to  buy  bread.  In 
this  way,  and  being  perhaps  without  much  food,  a 
man  gets  drunk  more  easily. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  if  there  is  so  much  drink- 
ing as  there  was^^  The  cheap  trains  and  opening  the 
the  parks,  &c.  have  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish it.  These  go  partly  to  supply  what  is  a  great 
want  in  the  town,  viz.,  a  place  where  people  can  play 
and  amuse  themselves  instead  of  being  in  liquor  shops 
or  the  streets,  which  are  very  bad  for  the  children  in 
particular.  If  the  children  go  to  the  parks  they  are 
probably  taken  by  their  parents  and  are  under  their 
control  and  kept  orderly.  People,  too,  who  go  to 
parks  and  such  places,  try  to  appear  in  as  good  and 
neat  a  dress  as  they  can,  which  is  good  for  themselves 
by  increasing  their  self-respect,  and  also  has  a  good 
influence  op  their  aeighbours  in  the  yards  in  which 
many,  of  them  live,  by  shaming  them  into  making 
■themselves  respectable  too.     Many  have  been  re- 
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Birmingham  claimed  in  this  way  from  spending  tlieir  money  in 

District.  di'ink. 

  Sunday  and  otlier  schools  have  done  a  good  deal 

Jewellery.  £qj.  many,  but  in  the  low  trades,  in  which  the  chil- 

Mr  .LEWhite    ^^^'^^  ^^'^  P"*^        '''"'^^'^  ^^^'^  ^^'"^^'^  "''^^'J 

'  '  '  little  chance  of  learning  anything.     Their  parents, 

too,  being  often  in  the  liquor  shops,  you  may  guess 

Avhat  sort  of  homes  they  have.    If  not  at  work  they 

are  in  the  streets,  where  they  mix  Avith  bad  company, 

or  if  they  are  very  young,  the  mother  being  away  at 

work,  are  left  in  charge  of  a  child.    They  are  clever, 

however,  when  taught,  and  have  an  idea  and  Avish  to 

be  taught.    The  Avant  is  more  schools  and  proper 

play  places,  and  fewer  liquor  shops. 

In  some  of  the  works,  as  stamping,  the  children 
lose  their  fingers.  Three  have  applied  here  from  the 
same  place,  a  stamper  and  piercer's,  avIio  had  lost  fin- 
gers, one  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  A  boy  having 
lost  a  finger  in  this  Avay  Avill  hold  his  hand  behind 
him,  being  'cute  enough  to  think  that  it  Avill  diminish 
his  value,  and  his  chance  of  being  engaged,  as  it 
Avould.  One  or  tAvo  have  lost  fingers  here,  but  from 
putting  tliem  Avliere  they  had  Jio  business.  I  haA  O 
seen  Avomeu  pulling  heavy  stamps  Avitli  tlieir  foot  all 
day  in  a  Avay  which  is  downriglit  slavery. 

Another  great  evil  of  the  liquor  shops,  though  the 
masters  may  not  be  accountable  for  it,  is,  that  they 
are  the  places  in  Avhich  the  ill-disposed  make  their 
arrangements  and  corrupt  others.  It  is  here  that 
"  fence  masters" — a  name  Avell  knoAvn  here  for  the 


people  Avho  buy  stolen  property — He  in  Avait  for 
jewellers'  journeymen,  boys,  and  others,  and  get  from 
them  metals  Avhich  they  have  stolen  from  their  mas- 
ters. Tliere  are  men,  some  of  them  well  dressed, 
Avho  make  it  a  business  to  skulk  about  and  tempt 
others  to  get  metal  in  this  Avay,  not  only  jewellers' 
metals,  but  brass,  &c.  This  and  some  of  the  men 
Avho  practise  it  are  Avell  known  to  the  detectives,  but 
they  can  seldom  touch  a  man,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to 
trace  the  metal  into  their  possession  and  swear  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  ease  Avith  Avhich  it  is  melted  doAvn, 
Avhich  may  bo  done  over  gas,  and  has  been  done  in  a 
blacksmith's  shop.  There  are  many  cases  which 
never  come  before  a  magistrate  on  account  of  this 
difficulty  in  the  evidence.  Out  of  50  ounces  of  gold 
Avhich  I  entrusted  to  one  man  to  work,  he  made  away 
Avith  more  than  six,  but  I  could  not  bring  it  home  to 
him  for  a  year.  I  do  not  like  to  discharge  a  person 
merely  because  you  suspect  him,  as  I  have  been 
advised,  if  you  cannot  actually  find  him  out. 

I  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  know  that 
the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  is  melted  doAvn  in  this 
toAvn  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  metal.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  present  standard  of  the  coin  and  the 
system  of  coinage  it  is  Avorth  Avhile  to  do  so.  If 
some  such  plan  Avere  adopted  of  increasing  the  pro- 
jjortion  of  alloy  and  further  diminishing  the  actual 
Aveight  of  the  coin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  copper 
coinage  lately,  Avith  a  substantial  charge  for  coining, 
it  would  no  longer  pay  to  melt  doAvn  the  coin. 


MR.  W.  F.  RILEY'S,  JEWELLER,  ICKNIELD  STREET. 

554.  The  workplace  here  is  a  cellar,  with  damp  brick  floor  and  parts  of  the  walls  mouldy,  described 
to  me  before  I  saw  it  as  a  nice  kitchen,  but  afterwards  as  "  not  so  dry  as  v/e  could  wish  it.  It  would 
"  be  better  if  we  could  have  a  place  at  the  back,  but  it  wants  money  to  put  into  it."  The  only  window 
rises  only  a  foot  above  the  roadway,  the  lower  part  being  under  a  grating,  with  a  space  of  only  about 
1 1  inches  in  front.  The  panes  are  semiopaque  from  dirt,  and  a  broken  one  stopped  up  with  paper. 
Close  to  the  window,  however,  on  a  bright  day,  it  is  not  too  dark  to  read,  but  gas  must  be  required  for 
a  large  portion  of  time.  No  one  was  at  work  here  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  one  or  two  boys  are 
employed,  when  there  is  work,  from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  and  sometimes  till  9  p.m. 


MESSRS.  T.  AND  J.  BRAGG'S,  JEWELLERS,  VITTORIA  STREET. 


555.  Mr.  Thos.  Bragg.  —  We  manufacture  best 
jewellery  of  most  kinds  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  metals,  and  precious  stonesj  chiefly  brooches, 
bracelets,  earrings,  studs,  pins,  links,  &c.,  and  most 
for  London  use,  so  that  our  business  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  the  London  season,  and  at 
times  our  regular  hours  must  be  exceeded.  For 
three  months  lately  Ave  Avorked  till  9  p.m.,  never 
later.  If  Ave  don't  do  so  some  one  else  Avill.  But 
if  I  had  my  Avill  I  Avould  never  have  a  single  hour 
of  overtime.  It  is  no  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
Avhatever,  but  we  are  obliged  to  give  Avay  to  the  con- 
venience of  customers,  and  to  prevent  loss  of  custom. 
Of  the  two  evils,  overtime  is  the  best  alternative, 
Avhen  we  are  flush  of  Avork.  We  have  a  great  objec- 
tion to  taking  neAV  hands  on,  and  never  do  without 
some  trial  of  them.  There  is  nothing  but  custom  to 
prevent  the  work  from  beginning  earlier. 

We  employ  as  far  as  possible  only  skilled  adult 
labour,  and  have  very  few  children,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  as  errand  boys,  &c.  The  other  boys  are  from 
14  upwards.  We  do  not  take  them  as  bound  ap- 
prentices, but  on  an  understanding,^which  is  equiva- 
lent to  it.  Great  difficulties  often  arise  from  legal 
apprenticeships.  It  is  much  better  for  both  to  be  able 
to  part,  if  either  master  or  apprentice  finds  out  that 
they  really  do  not  suit.  No  youth  Avill  leave  a  re- 
spectable place  without  filling  up  his  time,  with  the 
brand  of  this  upon  him  ;  so  the  master  is  secure, 
though  the  bond  is  moral,  not  legal.  We  have  never 
appealed  to  a  magistrate,  and  hope  never  to  have 
occasion.  The  boys  that  we  employ  are  generally 
chosen  from  those  having  a  good  character  at  a  good 
day-school  under  government  inspection,  of  which  a 
brother  of  mine  is  secretary,  and  we  also  take  no  one 
whose  parents  will  not  enter  into  a  written  engage- 
ment to  keep  him  at  a  night-school  of  art  till  he  is  21. 


In  this  Avay  Ave  get  intelligent  and  educated  Avorkers, 
and  I  think  that  they  have  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  body  of  the  Avorkpeople.  Such  schools  are  within 
the  reach  of  all  here,  or,  if  not,  the  means  are  found  for 
them.  A  proof  of  the  good  results  of  this  is  given  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there 
are  specimens  of  work  designed  and  carried  out 
entirely  by  some  of  our  young  men,  whose  entire 
education  has  been  received  with  us  on  the  plan 
Avhich  Ave  have  adopted,  the  specimens  having  at- 
tracted this  notice  by  their  own  merit.  Besides  this, 
several  have  gained  medallions  in  national  compe- 
titions. We  have  spent  large  sums  in  encouraging 
such  efforts. 

In  the  jewellery  trade  in  general,  especially  in  chain- 
making,  and  where  machinery  is  used,  a  large  number 
of  young  people  are  employed  when  they  ought  to  be 
at  school,  not,  however,  much  before  12.  We,  how- 
ever, find  that  it  answers  best  to  have  older  and  more 
intelligent  persons. 

Jewellery  is  generally  rendered  an  unhealthy  occu- 
pation by  crowding  and  want  of  ventilation.  Our 
buildings  are  only  10  years  old,  and  more  airy  and 
lofty  than  many,  but  if  Ave  Avere  to  build  again  AA^e 
should  build  considerably  larger,  as  the  workpeople 
are  still  very  close.  We  have  found  that  it  answers 
in  every  way  to  have  all  possible  improvements,  and 
consult,  as  far  as  can  be,  the  comfort  of  the  work- 
people. They  then  have  better  health,  can  do  their 
Avork  better,  and  are  steady,  regular,  and  contented. 
We  have  tried  several  plans  of  ventilation,  and  have 
retuAed  to  the  old  up  and  down  shaft  of  Watson, 
which  ventilates  our  rooms  well. 

Most  of  the  jewellery  shops  are  in  buildings  not 
much  older  than  ours,  and  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Since  the  first  Exhibition  such  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  trade  that  the  garret  work  is  very  much 
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diminished.    This  is  the  case  with  the  work  in  other        We  are  most  anxious  in  every  way  to  forward  the  Binningham 

trades  in  Birmingham  generally,  and  larger  work-  Avishes  of  the  Government  to  obtain  an  accurate  District. 

places  ai'e  more  in  use.    House  rent  is  low,  and  a  account  of  the  condition  of  the  young  engaged  in   

man  can  take  a  house  with  a  shop  attached.    Much  manufactures,  with  a  vew  to  their  improvement.  Jewellerj-. 

money  is  made  in  such  shops  with  a  few  hands,  J^^'hif 


MR.  S.  GARSIDE'S,  SILVER  CHAIN  .MAKER,  &c.,  ST.  PAUL'S  SQUARE. 

556.  The  chains  are  completed  on  the  premises,  including  the  earlier  stages  of  melting  the  metal  in 
a  furnace  and  making  the  wire  by  means  of  steam  jjower,  in  which  a  boy  or  two  help,  as  well  as  the 
forming  and  finishing  the  links,  done  by  girls  and  women.  The  girls  sit  along  the  sides  of  the  rooms 
facing  the  windows,  and  consequently  gas  and  breath  are  less  concentrated  than  where  girls  sit  in  groups 
round  a  "  jeweller's  table."  Still  the  first  room  which  I  entered  felt  hot,  probably  from  the  gas.  Far 
greater  numbers  have  been  employed  here  formerly,  and  a  girl  very  lately  here,  and  now  at  another 
factory,  speaks  of  having  suffered  from  the  closeness.  What  seems  to  be  a  large  cesspool  closely  covered 
with  planks,  and  which  receives  an  open  gutter  of  dirty  water,  forms  part  of  the  passage  to  some  of  the 
shops  on  the  ground  floor. 

557.  Mr.  S.  Garside. — This  used  to  be  the  prin-  It  is  a  trade  that  wants  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  to 
cipal,  and,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  the  only  become  a  good  chain  maker  a  girl  must  begin  young  ; 
silver  chain  manufactory  in  the  town,  and  I  have  had  about  7  or  8  is  the  best,  as  they  take  to  it  better  then, 
as  many  as  300  jiersons  on  the  premises.  But  now  there  A  girl  could  not  learn  well  later  than,  15  or  16,  and  it 
are  a  great  number  of  manufacturers,  with  establish-  is  this  want  of  training  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
ments  of  all  sizes,  large  and  small,  and  trade  is  slack.  supply  hands  when  trade  is  busy.  It  is  nice  work 
Though  I  could  employ  here  a  great  many  more  than  for  them,  as  they  sit  at  the  board  all  day,  and  it  is 
are  here  now,  I  give  out  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  not  like  running  about  in  the  wet.  The  girls  work 
done  at  home  to  people  who  have  worked  here,  e.g.,  under  the  finishers,  and  get  at  first  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd. 
women  who  have  married,  some  of  whom  are  obliged  a  week.  One  finisher  may  employ  half  a  dozen  or  a 
to  work  hard,  from  their  husbands  taking  to  drinking,  dozen  persons  :  a  good  worker  may  get  10s.  a  week, 
as  many  do,  and  say  that  they  would  be  so  grateful  if  and  some  a  good  deal  more.  A  girl  may  become  a 
it  were  but  for  3s.  or  4s.  worth  of  work  a  week,  finisher  by  about  16. 

Some  work  can  be  done  at  home  by  one  person  alone  ^^g^  ^^^^^  Hewitt,  age  17.— Make  chains.  Here 

with  merely  a  blow  pipe.  years.    Go  to  a  night-school  sometimes,  and  have 

Cham  making  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  here  in  ^^^^       Sundays.    Can  read.    (Cannot  read  any  of 

other  work  places  generally.    Young  girls  link  the  ^he  two-syllable  words  in  a  child's  book.) 
chains  together  for  the  finishers,  elder  girls  or  women, 

who  solder  the  chains  together  and  finish  them.  [A  small  tradesman's  daughter,  and  very  re- 

They  are  afterwards  dipped  and  brightened  by  a  man.  spectable-looking.] 

MR.  J.  PERKS',  JEWELLER,  NORTHAMPTON  STREET. 

559.  Here  are  eight  boys  between  13  and  17,  rather  more  men,  and  five  women  and  one  girl,  polishers. 

560.  Richard  Wright,  age  15. — Am  "charging,"  get  in  my  mouth.  Know  it  got  in,  because  I  have 
i.e.,  putting  small  pieces  of  metal  together  as  supports  washed  it  out,  and  also  could  feel  it  in  my  chest, 
inside  a  larger,  to  form  an  earring.  The  hours  are  Have  been  very  bad  last  week  with  pain  in  my 
from  8  till  7,  and  Friday  till  9,  and  till  5  on  Saturday,  chest.  Had  a  very  bad  cough  for  a  fortnight  before 
When  we  work  overtime  it  is  till  9,  which  counts  a  the  pain  came  on.  Never  had  the  pain  before,  but 
quarter  of  a  day.  Have  done  so  for  a  fortnight  have  had  coughs  of  late,  and  very  much  at  night, 
together,  most  in  Avinter.  My  body  aches,  and  my  shoulders.    Can  eat  when  I 

Worked  at  pearl  buttons  before,  drilling  at  a  foot-  am  Avell.     The  doctor  gave  me  cod  liver  oil,  and 

lathe.    Went  Avhen  I  was  12.    There  were  a  man,  a  some  stuff  to  rub  on  my  chest, 
woman,  and  a  girl  in  the  shop,  and  the  hours  Avere  mi        1  ^   ■  ^  ,  , 

from  8  till  71  or  8.    Dined  at-' home.    It  was  very  [Pale  and  puny:  height  (measunng  against 

dusty  work.    The  dust  fell  on  my  feet,  and  used  to  myselt)  about  41t.  3m.] 

MESSRS.  J.  ASTON  AND  SON'S,  JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS, 

REGENT  PLACE. 

561.  The  manufactory  is  one  of  the  highest  standing  for  best  jcAvellery,  but  some  of  the  shops  are 
small  and  narrow,  and  one  or  two  on  entering  struck  Avarm  from  the  gas  used  for  soldering,  one  parti- 
cularly so,  with  a  strong  smell.  But  few  young  boys,  however,  are  employed,  and  only  tAvo  girls 
under  18,  polishers,  the  rest  being  men  and  women.  With  scarcely  any  exceptions  the  boys  had 
been  at  no  previous  place  of  Avork,  but  come  here  straight  from  school,  some  at  12,  13,  or  14, — a  very 
rare  case  indeed  as  far  as  my  inquiries  have  reached.  The  general  account  given  of  themselves  by 
most,  coupled  Avith  their  appearance  and  manner  of  ansAvering,  though  I  did  not  test  them  further, 
seemed  to  show  better  results  from  this  fact  than  in  the  case  of  the  youth  named  below.  One  boy  had 
worked  at  home  under  his  father  as  "dipper,"  i.e.  of  metals  in  aqua  fortis,  a  noxious  employment.  An 
here  are  employed  directly  by  the  firm,  and  go  home  for  their  dinner. 

562.  Samuel  Gilbert,  age  17. — Make  ornaments,    jewellery.    Cannot  write,  or  sum,  or  read  Avithoui 
rub,  put  backs  on,  &c.   Never  work  overtime.   Was  at     spelling.    (Cannot  even  spell).    "If"  is  "of." 
day-school  from  8  years  old  till  1 2,  when  I  went  to 

MR.  G.  PALMER'S,  JEWELLER,  HOWARD  STREET. 

563.  Only  a  man  and  a  boy,  sometimes  tAVO  boys,  are  employed  here. 

564.  John  Parkes,  age  14. — Solder  with  a  bloAv-  shoulders  sometimes  from  sitting  long  at  work.  Had 
pipe,  and  turn  a  lathe  to  polish  he.    Have  been  at     rheumatic  fever  3  years  ago. 

jeAvellery  in  four  different  places  since  9  years  old.        Can  read  a  bit,  (cannot  spell  Avords  of  tAvo  letters,) 
None  of  the  places  had  more  than  three  boys.   At  all     Cannot  name  any  other  foreign  country  but  America, 
the  hours  were  from  8  till  7  or  8.    Have  not  often     Don't  know  if  France  is  a  country,  I'm  sure, 
a  cough  in  summer.    Ache  across  the  back  and 

3.  Q  3 
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District. 

Electro-plate. 

Mr.  J.E.White. 


MESSRS.  ELKINGTON  AND  CO.'S,  ELECTRO-PLATE  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEWHALL  STREET. 


5()5.  This  manufactory  is  spoken  of  as  by  far  the  largest  in  the  trade,  employing  as  stated  (b.  879) 
about  1,000  persons,  though  my  return  does  not  give  the  number  of  adults,  male  and  female,  of  whom 
they  mainly  consist.  The  buildings  are  well  arranged,  spacious,  and  airj',  and  washing  conduits  are 
placed  on  each  landing.  The  library  books,  especially  those  of  an  amusing  kind,  are  said  to  be  much 
used.  1  noticed  one  on  "  Home  Influence,"  especially  worn,  and  was  told  that  the  people  show  great 
quickness  in  appreciating  books  of  real  merit  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  flimsy  character.  The 
library  supports  itself  by  the  subscription,  which  now  allows  of  an  increase  of  about  100  volumes  yearly. 
A  room  formerly  set  apart  as  a  reading  room  has  been  discontinued,  as  apparently  little  cared  for  since 
the  cheap  newspapers,  &c.  have  been  so  easily  obtainable  at  the  people's  own  homes. 

566.  There  are  a  number  of  casting  shops,  in  several  of  which  youths  are  or  have  been  employed  as 
helpers  to  the  men,  but  the  time  employed  in  actual  casting  appears  to  be  comparatively  very  small. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  formed  from  flat  metal  by  stamping  and  hammering,  &c.,  by  hand  or  steam 
power.  But  a  great  part  of  the  work  consists  in  ornamenting  by  chasing,  &c.,  which,  as  well  as  some 
other  operatons,  requires  labour  of  a  highly  sliilled  kind.  The  females  are  chiefly  engaged  in  polishing. 
The  manufacture  includes  that  of  solid  as  well  as  of  plated  metal. 

567.  The  only  persons  employed  in  contact  with  the  actual  plating,  the  only  peculiar  part  of  the 
work,  are  men  and  three  boys.  The  solution  in  which  the  articles  are  dipped  in  vats  to  be  plated,  gives 
ott'  prussic  acid,  but  I  did  not  learn  that  injury  to  health  had  arisen  from  it,  as  this  work  is  here 
carried  on. 


568.  Mr.  William  Ryland,  manager  of  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  the  business,  which  is  orua- 
meutal  and  artistic  electro-platiug  of  all  kinds.  The 
electro-plated  spoon  and  fork  business  of  the  firm  forms 
an  entirely  distinct  branch  and  is  carried  on  in  another 
part  of  the  town. 

Out  of  the  Avhole  number  of  persons  employed  here 
only  three  are  under  the  age  of  1 3.  The  great  value 
of  the  materials  and  the  skill  required  in  working 
them  make  it  desirable  to  have  as  few  young  as  possi- 
ble, and  boys  are  not  taken  under  14.  The  usual 
hours  ai-e  from  8  a.m.  till  7-§  p.m.  all  the  year  round, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 
There  is  no  fluctuation  of  season  in  the  business,  and 
these  hours  are  seldom  exceeded,  scarcely  ever  beyond 
9  jD.m.,  and  that  only  by  a  few  adults  and  on  very  rare 
occasions.  No  good  is  done  after  that,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple do  work  late  they  come  listlessly  in  the  morning. 

The  manufacture  embraces  the  making  of  the  body 
of  the  article  as  well  as  the  plating  of  it.  In  the  plating 
branch,  in  which  men  and  boys  and  a  few  girls  are 
employed,  the  hours  are  shorter,  viz.,  from  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  which 
strong  fumes  are  given  out.  The  whole  number 
however  engaged  in  this  is  very  small,  and  others  a;-e 
not  allowed  to  enter  these  Avork  rooms,  and  the  men 
frequently  change.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  at 
this  work  18  or  20  years. 

Steam  power  is  used  throughout  the  manufactory. 
Steam  is  now  being  applied  generally  to  so  many  new 
purposes  that  the  amount  of  work  done  in  houses  and 
small  shops  in  the  town  is  much  less  than  formerly, 
and  probably  this  change  will  increase  still  further. 
Larger  manufactories  are  now  being  built,  both  on  this 
account  and  also  because  manufacturers  find  that  it 
answers  their  purpose  better  to  have  lai-ge  and  healthy 
work-places. 

I  have  formed  no  opinion  how  we  should  meet  any 
difficulties  which  might  be  caused  by  any  regulations 
of  the  factory  kind  if  applied  to  our  young  here.  But 
as  this  business  is  conducted  it  could  not  be  affected 
by  such  regulations  to  any  great  extent. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  or  more  a  Saturday  half-holi- 
day was  proposed  to  the  people  employed  here,  and  they 
were  canvassed  on  the  subject.  Many  were  opposed 
to  it,  and  only  a  bare  majority  in  favour  of  it.  They 
feared  a  loss  of  work  time,  but  that  was  made  up  by 
adding  half  an  hour's  work  to  each  of  the  earlier  even- 
ings and  an  hour's  on  Friday.  At  that  time  also,  the 
practice  being  new,  there  were  few  amusements  or  oc- 
cupations for  them  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  Now 
there  are  more,  several  other  establishments  in  the 
town  having  adopted  the  half-holiday,  and  the  practice 
is  still  increasing.  Now  all  here  like  the  change  very 
much,  and  would  not  go  back.  It  was  chiefly  the 
upper  classes  engaged,  clerks,  &c.,  who  v/ished  for  it 
in  the  first  instance.  There  was  an  impression  that  if 
people  were  paid  early  and  had  the  half-holiday  they 


would  not  come  to  work  well  on  Monday.  I  have 
not  found  that  the  case  here,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
people  are  very  regular  and  industrious.  My  belief 
and  experience  is  that  the  workpeople  will  fall  in  with 
whatever  system  the  employer  determines  on,  if  firmly 
carried  out. 

Some  time  since  it  Avas  intended  to  start  an  evening 
school  on  the  premises,  but  no  desire  for  it  Avas  shown 
by  the  people,  and  the  idea  was  given  up.  Some 
other  large  manufacturers  in  the  town  have  tried 
schools  but  have  given  them  up.  I  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  answer  unless  attendance  is  en- 
forced, as  is  the  case  in  one  large  establishment  here. 
The  boys  wish  to  go  off  to  play.  I  should  suppose  that 
there  are  A-ery  few  indeed  employed  on  these  j^remises 
Avho  cannot  read,  and  these  probably  amongst  the  older 
persons.  Oiders  are  given  in  writing  and  figures,  and 
I  should  say  that  the  youngest  can  read  them.  The 
persons  employed  in  the  higher  branches  of  work,  as 
chasing,  embossing,  modelling,  &c.,  are  of  quite  a  high 
class,  but  of  the  otliers  1  should  say  that  the  majority 
are  of  the  ordinary  abilities  and  characters  of  persons 
em2:)loyed  in  other  manufactures;  they  are  often  taken 
from  amongst  them. 

There  is  a  general  library  on  the  premises  contain- 
ing over  1000  volumes  of  novels,  history,  travels,  &c., 
from  which  any  person  employed  here  may  take  books, 
or  read  them  there,  on  payment  of  Is.  a  quarter.  The 
subscribers  average  about  100,  including  a  few  young 
women  and  boys  and  the  rest  men. 

569.  John  Adderly,  age  12. — In  the  dipping  room; 
here  for  two  years.  Draw  out,  i.e.  rub  plate  in  saw- 
dust. Work  from  8  to  5.  Have  dinner  in  another 
room.  Never  have  anything  the  matter  with  me  but 
bowel  complaint.  Two  boys  do  the  same  work  with 
me  in  here,  one  under  12. 

Can  write,  not  very  well.  (Can  scarcely  read.) 
Do  not  know  what  9  times  9  is. 

570.  Mary  Ann  Riddel,  age  12. — Put  things  on 
wires  (ready  for  dipping)  in  the  wiring  room.  Work 
from  8  till  6. 

School  on  Sunday  and  two  nights  a  week  in  winter  ; 
at  day-school  when  very  little.  Can  read  (scarcely 
read  monosyUables).  Do  not  knoAV  what  France  is. 
London  is  a  country. 

571.  Joseph  Groves,  age  17. — Stamped  here  at  first, 
and  now  am  going  to  learn  the  trade.  Work  from  8 
till  7^  and  Saturday  till  1. 

Can  read  (makes  mistakes)  ;  cannot  write.  Left 
school  Avhen  between  9  and  10  ;  was  never  at  night- 
school. 

572.  William  Price,  age  18. — Caster.  Began  at 
13.  Cast  two  or  three  times  a  day.  There  are  14  or 
15  casting  shops,  and  a  lad  in  several. 

Can  read  the  newspaper,  and  write.  Went  to  King 
Edward's  Free  School,  to  a  night-school  a  bit,  and  on 
Sundays  till  lately.  ■  - 
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MESSRS.  ELKINGTON  AND  CO.'S,  ELECTRO-PLATERS,  BREARLEY  STREET.  Birmmgham 

District. 

573.  Electro-plated  goods  of  the  plain  and  useful  kind,  as  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  are  manufactured  here   ■ 

on  a  large  scale,  but  are  taken  to  the  Newhall  Street  manufactory  to  be  electro-plated,  and  brought  Electro-plate, 
back  here  to  be  finished. 

574.  The  articles  are  first  cut  roughly  out  from  flat  bars  of  metal  by  powerful  steam  machinery,  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  leave  but  very  little  scrap  or  waste  metal.  These  rough  pieces  are  afterwards 
passed  through  rollers  and  stamps  till  they  gradually  take  roughly  the  shape  required.  The 
spoon  and  fork  rolling  machinery  is  attended  by  a  foreman  and  15  or  16  young  women,  one 
to  put  into  each  machine  and  one  to  take  out.  These,  it  is  said,  are  generally,  though  perhaps  not 
always^,  over  18.  Most  had  just  left  work  as  I  entered.  Drums  are  put  over  the  four  large  exposed 
cog-wheels  of  each  machine  when  at  work,  and  a  shaft  running  along  the  floor  covered  over.  The 
large  fly-wheel  is  also  securely  fenced,  as  well  as  the  machinery  and  bands  in  other  parts  of  the  works. 
What  would  otherwise  be  sources  of  great  danger,  especially  to  women,  are  entirely  removed.  The 
rollers  are  ingeniously  contrived  to  supply  the  too  close  use  of  hands,  by  means  of  springs,  &c. 
Listances  which  happened  here  were  mentioned  to  me  as  showing  how  ingeniously  careless  even  grown 
people  frequently  are,  and  how  necessary  in  consequence  thorough  fencing  is. 

57 5.  After  the  articles  have  been  thus  roughly  formed  they  need  filing  out,  smoothing,  and  preparing 
to  receive  the  electro  plate,  operations  which  employ  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys  in  many  shops. 
The  electro-plate,  when  on,  is  "  finished,"  i.e.  smoothed  and  polished  by  "  buffing,"  done  either  with  a 
stick  padded  with  leather  or  on  a  "  bobbin  "  or  wheel  turned  by  steam,  and  also  by  colouring,  by  rubbing 
with  a  mop  turned  by  steam,  and  finally  polishing  with  the  hand.  The  processes  are  riot  the  same  for 
each  article.  In  the  finishing  processes  powders  are  used,  as  prepared  lime  and  oil  for  the  buffing,  and 
rouge  in  the  colouring.  These,  especially  where  a  bobbin  or  mop  is  used,  cause  a  great  deal  of  dust, 
which  settles  plentifully  on  the  heads  and  dresses  of  the  workpeople  and  other  places. 

576.  To  guard  against  this,  many  of  the  elder  engaged  at  the  most  dusty  work  tie  handkerchiefs 
over  their  heads,  and  all  wear  tight-fitting  brown  dresses,  which  they  put  on  and  take  off"  before  and 
after  work  in  a  dressing  room  provided  for  the  purpose.  But  the  younger  girls  who  go  to  the  bobbins 
occasionally  do  not  appear  to  wear  handkerchiefs.  I  noticed  the  head  of  one  girl,  who  had  only  a  net, 
very  dusty.  A  covering  for  the  head  seems  very  desirable  for  cleanliness  in  the  case  of  all  persons 
enffaged  in  dusty  work  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  separate  dresses  are  necessary  is  shown  by  the 


collection  of  dirt,  oil,  &c.,  on  several.    The  work  makes  a  great  noise. 


577.  -Mr.  George  Ireland. — Manager.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  this  firm  for  20  years,  i.e. 
from  about  the  commencement  of  the  trade,  and  I 
was  brought  up  in  Birmingham. 

For  our  work  it  does  not  answer  to  take  either 
boys  or  girls  under  about  14,  and  I  do  so  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  asAvhere  they  have  friends  already  in 
the  works,  or  are  in  want. 

For  other  works  children  may  be  suitable  at  an 
eai'lier  age,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  go 
to  work  of  any  kind  under  the  age  of  12,  and  should 
be  very  glad  of  a  law  to  enforce  this.  Before  that 
age  they  are  of"  very  little  real  use  in  any  of  the  em- 
ployments of  this  district,  and  certainly  are  not 
necessary. 

It  is  a  pity  that  females  should  work  in  factories  at 
all,  as  it  interferes  so  much  with  their  proper  life, 
the  domestic.  They  are,  however,  very  useful,  and 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  do  without  them.  Indeed 
we  have  employed  them  upon  a  branch  of  work  which 
was  formerly  done  by  men,  because  the  latter  were 
so  much  more  difficult  to  keep  steady  to  their  work. 
But  it  is  bad  for  girls  under  14  to  work  in  a  factory, 
especially  with  elder  females,  as  there  are  sure  to  be 
one  or  two  at  least  whose  conversation  in  not  fit  for 
children  to  hear.  I  take  all  the  pains  that  I  can  to 
secure  proper  behaviour,  by  ascertaining,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  previous  character,  and  discharging  in 
plain  cases  of  immorality,  as  if  an  unmarried  woman 
gives  birth  to  a  child.  This  may  be  thought  hard 
upon  herself  at  a  time  when  she  is,  probably  for  that 
very  reason,  in  greater  need  of  employment  ;  but  if 
discharge  were  the  natural  consequence  of  such  mis- 
conduct with  all  employers,  a  great  support  and 
security  for  good  conduct  would  be  given  to  those 
who  need  it. 

I  consider  that  Sunday  schools  have  great  influence 
for  good,  and  that  persons  who  attend  them  are  likely 
to  be  more  respectful  and  orderly  than  those  who  do 
not  ;  and  accordingly  in  my  inquiries  I  take  such 
attendance  as  one  test  of  character.  This  is  a  poor 
and  very  indifferent  neighbourhood,  and  I  should 
think  it  probable  th^  the  greater  part  in  it  do  not 
attend  Sunday  school. 

There  is  every  facility  for  education  in  Birming- 
ham, most  of  the  Sunday  schools,  dissenting  as  well 
as  church,  having  week-day  schools  attached  to  them. 

3.  Q 


But  there  is  also  great  so  a  demand  for  young  labour, 
— greater  I  should  say  than  for  that  of  adults, — that 
children  are  taken  from  school  by  their  parents  as 
soon  as  any  employment  can  be  got  for  them,  and 
this,  in  some  kinds  of  work,  is  very  early  indeed,  as 
young  as  6.  In  most  cases  this  removal  of  children 
from  school  to  work  cannot  be  necessary,  because  the 
e;3,rniugs  of  adults  are  liberal,  and,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  employments,  a  man  who  can  do  any  simple 
work,  such  as  filing  or  turning,  when  thrown  out  at 
one  kind  of  place  can  always  find  work  at  another. 
Consequently,  as  a  rule,  they  might  well  afford  to 
keep  their  chikb-en  at  school,  better  probably,  on  the 
whole,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England.  If 
they  were  not  allowed  by  law  to  send  their  children 
to  work  before  a  certain  age,  say  12,  they  would  of 
their  own  accord  in  most  caSes  keep  them  at  school 
up  till  that  age,  if  it  were  only  as  a  means  of  getting 
them  out  of  the  way  while  they  themselves  are  at 
work.  Children  are  sent  to  school  in  great  part  on 
this  account  at  present.  But  so  long  as  parents  can 
both  get  their  children  out  of  the  way  and  make 
money  by  it  too,  instead  of  paying,  of  course  they  will 
do  it. 

I  should  also  be  very  glad  of  a  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  of  young  people  in  all  employments 
to  a  reasonable  amount.  The  hours  in  tliis  establish- 
ment are  already  within  the  factory  limit,  and 
scarcely  ever  vary.  It  is  true  that  the  articles  made 
here  are  of  the  plain  kind,  as  forks,  .spoons,  and  mv4.ll 
miscellaneous  solid-ware  articles,  as  snufiers,  &c.,  in 
which  there  is  but  little  change  of  jaattern,  and  which 
can  be  safely  made  to  stock,  as  the  goods  are  sure  to  be 
wanted  some  day.  The  ornamental  articles  are  made 
in  the  Newhall  Street  department.  But  the  hard- 
ware manufactures  generally  are  of  a  kind  whicli 
depends  more  upon  use  than  upon  season  or  fashion, 
and  which  does  not  require  more  than  the  amount  of 
labour  allowed  in  the  factories,  an  amount  which  is 
quite  as  much  as  is  desirable  for  j^oung  people. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  working  to  make  stock 
instead  of  for  orders  or  immediate  sale,  is  a  loss  to 
the  extent  of  the  capital  sunk  for  the  time  in  material 
and  wages,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  in 
other  ways.  Firstly,  by  the  advantage  from  keeping 
the  workpeople  together  and  in  regular  employ- 
ment, which,  owing  to  the  regular  payment,  enables 
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Birmingham  them  to  live  better  and  maintain  better  health  and 
District.  spirits,  and  consequently  to  do  their  work  better  than 
El  ctro  late  ^^^^  work  irregularly  and  are  thrown  out  when 
'  scro-p  a  .  Qj.jgj.g  .^j.g  slack.  The  very  fact  of  putting  people 
Air.  J.E.White,  out  of  work  dispirits  them.    These  remarks,  I  should 

 say,  must  hold  good  of  all  workpeople.    In  addition 

b.  to  this  the  possession  of  stock  is  in  itself  a  great 

advantage  to  a  manufacturer,  especially  if  he  be 
known  to  keep  it,  and  enables  him  to  meet  without 
inconvenience  a  sudden  order  which  he  could  not 
perhaps  undertake  to  execute  within  the  time  re- 
quired, as  in  case  of  a  ship  sailing  or  any  like  case. 

We  give  out  a  small  amount  of  men's  work,  but 
much  prefer  to  have  all  that  we  can  done  on  the 
premises,  as  we  thus  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  skill 
of  the  hands  whom  we  have  trained,  and  keep  our 
own  patterns  and  mode  of  work  private.  These 
advantages  cannot  be  equally  secured  where  work  is 
done  out,  the  same  man  being  sure  to  work  for  others 
also.  Most  of  our  hands  have  stayed  a  long  time, 
the  men  on  an  average  many  years. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  work  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  Birmingham  done  in  places  employing 
small  numbers  of  persons,  perhaps  do^vn  to  three  or 
two,  but  these  are  very  seldom,  if  ever,  the  dwelling- 
houses  themselves,  but  usually  small  shops  near.  In 
many  of  these  steam  power  is  used,  being  hired. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  we  adopted  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  adding  an  hour's  work,  viz.,  from  7  to  8,  on 
three  other  evenings  in  the  week,  thus  giving  up  two 
hours'  woi'k  only.  We  have  found  it  a  great  advantage, 
without  the  least  inconvenience.  Some  other  houses 
pi'actise  it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  all  would  who  once 
gave  it  a  fair  and  willing  trial.  I  believe  that  Ave  get 
at  least  as  much  work  done  as  we  did  before  with  the 
two  additional  hours,  if  not  more  work. 

I  think  it  important  to  notice  the  want  in  Birming- 
ham of  places  of  wholesome  and  moral  recreation  for 
the  females  employed,  who,  I  should  say,  seem  a  larger 
class  even  than  the  males,  as  may  be  the  case  from 
females  coming  in  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  men 
have  reading  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  &c.  ;  the  females 
have  nothing.  They  naturally  do  not  care  after 
Avorking  all  day  to  go  straight  home,  with  no  interval 
of  change  or  amusement,  and  their  only  resource  is  to 
walk  about  the  town  or  its  outskirts.  This,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  usually  practised,  is  plainly  not 
desirable.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  provisions  of 
some  kind  should  be  made  to  meet  this  want. 

It  is  also  strange  that  in  so  important  and  populous 
a  place  as  Birmingham  there  should  be  only  one 
institution  where  unemployed  and  friendless  young 
females  can  be  received,  viz.,  the  Roman  Catholic 
institution  adjoining  the  convent,  where  they  are 
supported  and  taught  useful  employments  until  they 
can  get  situations.  Young  women,  while  temporarily 
out  of  Avork,  are  exposed  to  great  hardshi^i  and  temp- 
tation, in  Avhich  only  unusual  firmness  or  good  fortune 
may  preserve  some,  from  the  want  of  such  a  place.  I 
have  knoAvn  many  such  cases.  There  is  of  course  the 
workhouse,  but  no  young  Avoman  of  spirit  will  go 
there,  or  is  it  desirable.  Many  would  sooner  fall  into 
vice.  I  know  no  young  female  employed  here  Avho 
Avould  enter  a  workhouse.  Such  institutions  might 
Avell  be  made  in  some  measure  to  support  themselves, 
by  making  a  person  who  has  been  received  in  them 
pay  back  a  certain  portion  of  her  earnings  when  she 
has  found  employment. 

578.  William  Etmis,  age  17. — File  forks,  &c. 
Have  the  same  hours  and  meals  as  the  girls  (^see  below). 
Work  for  the  foreman  of  this  (a  small  shop),  and  am 
paid  by  him.  Here  nine  months,  and  Avas  three  years 
at  a  brass  foundry,  Avhere  I  used  to  smooth,  float, 
and  burnish,  working  in  much  the  same  Avay  as  here. 
But  I  used  not  to  have  so  good  health  at  the  brass 
trade,  as  brass  is  so  poisonous.  It  used  to  get  on  my 
stomach  and  make  me  sick  at  my  meals,  and  gave 
me  headache,  but  not  a  cough.  Used  generally  to 
drink  tea  and  have  dinner  in  the  shop  there.  About 
a  dozen  boys  not  quite  so  old  as  myself  did  "  similar 
work  "  there. 


Was  at  day  school  from  5  years  old  to  13.  Can 
read  anything.  Get  a  book  from  the  Sunday  school 
library,  and  read  about  the  lives  of  people — kings  and 
queens.  Sums  up  to  subtraction  ;  can  Avrite  small 
hand. 

[Face  pinched  and  body  stunted :  looks  three 
years  beneath  his  age.] 

o79.  Thomas  Smith,  age  13.  —  Go  errands  and 
help  as  I  am  Avunted.  Here  three  or  four  years. 
Went  to  a  button  manuactory  at  7  years  old.  Am 
sure  I  Avas  not  the  youngest.  There  Avere  some  not 
so  high  as  that  (about  his  elbow)  who  used  to  cob 
up  for  a  shilling  a  Aveek.  Each  boy  was  under  a 
man,  some  under  two  men,  each  man  paying  so  much 
toAvards  the  boy. 

Was  at  day  school  till  I  went  to  Avork  ;  never  at 
night  school  ;  but  have  gone  on  Sundays,  except  when 
ill.  Can  read  (but  spells  "very").  Never  did  any 
figures. 

580.  Samuel  Bull,  age  12. — Smooth  forks,  rubbing 
the  prongs  Avith  borax,  for  a  man  Avho  heats  the  tips 
Avith  a  blow  pipe.    Work  under  this  man. 

Here  four  months.  Was  at  gun  locks  before  for 
nine  or  ten  months.  There  were  60  boys,  some  older 
and  some  younger  than  myself.  The  proper  hours 
were  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  but  we  Avorked  till  8  p.m. 
for  eight  or  nine  weeks  together,  sometimes  till  9  p.m. ; 
that  Avas  the  latest. 

581.  Elizabeth  Underwood,  age  14. — Buffer.  My 
hours  are  from  8  till  7  the  first  tAvo  days  in  the  week, 
and  till  8  the  three  next  (Avith  half  day  Saturday), 
An  hour  for  dinner  at  1,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at 
5 :  haA'e  both  in  the  shop  here.  A  good  rhany  stay 
for  their  meals  Avith  me.    Blacked  buttons  before. 

Left  school  at  13.  Can  read,  and  write  a  copy,  but 
not  a  letter.  Did  multiplication,  but  no  other  sums  ; 
not  addition. 

582.  Ann  Neioton. — Have  buffed  at  this  bobbin 
for  eight  years.  Am  now  22.  It  Avanted  carefulness 
at  first.  Have  been  troubled  with  \ery  bad  health 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  HaA-e  not  a  cough 
except  when  I  have  a  cold. 

583.  Mary  Ann  Taylor.  —  Colour  plate  A\:ith  a 
mop  and  rouge,  and  have  done  so  for  five  years.  The 
flock,  Avhich  flies  off  a  good  deal,  gets  in  my  nose,  but 
I  have  no  cough,  and  have  a  good  appetite,  and  as 
good  health  here  as  I  had  before  at  service.  Wear 
the  handkerchief  over  my  head  to  keep  the  dust  off. 
The  flock  is  cleaned  aAvay  from  the  bench,  &c.  once  a 
Aveek.  All  here  noAV  has  come  since  Monday  (four 
days). 

[The  flock  thrown  off  by  the  mop  covers  the 
bench,  Avindow,  and  everything  near,  in 
some  parts  to  an  inch  or  two  in  depth.  It 
is  very  downy  and  soft,  coloured  with 
rouge.] 

584.  Eliza  Smith,  age  13. — Came  here  just  before 
we  all  Avent  to  the  gipsy  party  at  Malvern,  and 
have  been  to  another  since  at  Sutton  (yearly  holidays 
giA'en  by  the  employers).  Buff  Avith  a  stick,  and 
Avhen  I  have  spoons  "  bob  bowls  "  at  the  bobbin, 
and  so  do  all  the  girls.  We  get  more  dust  then  than 
we  do  at  buffing.  Hardly  ever  well.  Get  bowel 
complaint.  My  eyes  have  been  very  Aveak  for  six 
months.  They  hurt  only  when  I  look  at  anything, 
but  then  they  go  all  no  how,  and  I  can't  see  any- 
thing. 

Never  Avent  to  school  on  days. 

585.  Henry  Field. — Foreman  of  a  finishing  room, 
in  Avhich  females  AA^ork  as  just  described.  Have  gene- 
rally about  20.  Take  them  from  12  years  old  up- 
Avards.  At  first  they  run  errands  to  the  Avarehouse  ; 
then  buff  at  the  vice  ;  afterwards  go  to  the  bobbins. 
They  are  not  fit  for  that  till  about  17. 

586.  Priscilla  Tanley,  age  \o. — Polish  Avith  the 
hand.  We  pull  our  frocks  oft  in  a  dressing  room, 
and  put  on  our  Avorking  dress.    Wash  in  here. 

Go  to  school  on  Sunday  ;  Avas  never  at  any  otlier 
school. 
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587.  Catherine  Green,  age  15, — BuiF.  Went  to 
work  at  buttons  when  just  turned  6,  under  my 
sister,  who  paid  me  Is.  Gd.  a  week.  Dare  say 
I  was  nearly  the  youngest  there,  but  there  were 
otliers  as  young.  The  hours  there  were  from  9  till  7, 
sometimes  from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m. 

588.  Sarah  Jane  Burkett,  age  18. — Colour  with 
mop  and  rouge,  and  have  done  so  for  two  years.  At 
work  here  six  years  altogether. 

Before  that  used  to  put  pearl  in  at  a  japan  place. 
Had  not  so  good  health  there,  feeling  sick  and  having 
the  sick  headache.  Had  to  be  away  from  work  three 
times,  for  a  week  at  a  time,  in  the  nine  months  that 


I  was  there.  Think  it  was  through  being  so  warm, 
as  I  had  to  sit  over  a  stove  to  have  the  work  handed 
up  to  me. 

589.  Harriet  Eoioe,  age  15. — "Plate,"  to  cover 
any  parts  left  imperfectly  covered.  Do  this  by 
rubbing  the  spoons,  &c.,  with  a  baize  pad  joined  by 
a  wire  to  the  jar  (battery).  Another  girl  does  the 
same  beside  me. 

590.  Joseph  Fletcher,  age  17.  —  Engrave  plate. 
Began  three  years  ago,  practising  at  first  on  waste 
metal.  Go  to  a  drawing  school  two  nights  a  week 
to  fit  myself  for  the  work.  Get  18s.  a  week.  Left 
school  at  1 4,  and  went  into  an  office  for  a  short  time. 


BiiTningham 
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b. 

Buttons. 
Japan. 


MR.  W.  CORNFORTH'S,  ELECTRO-PLATER,  NORTHAMPTON  STREET. 

591.  A  long  shop  in  which  only  one  boy,  an  apprentice,  is  employed.  There  are  several  small  boilers 
or  vessels,  suitable  to  the  small  size  of  the  things  plated  and  heated  by  gas,  in  which  the  plating 
solution  is  put  for  use,  and  which  give  out  steam. 


592,  Mr.  W.  Cornforth. — Have  read  in  books  that 
the  fumes  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  are  injurious 
unless  they  are  let  off'.  They  are  said  to  cause  pains 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  I  have  never  found 
anything  of  it.  This  shop  is  large  ;  but  it  Avould  be 
better  if  it  Avere  more  ventilated,  though  I  keep  the 
windows   open.    Water  gilding  is  still,  I  believe. 


carried  on  in  a  few  places,  and  is  very  unhealthy. 
People  are  apt  to  get  salivated  at  that. 

593.  George  Hardcastle,  age  15. — Here  three  years 
and  a  half.  I  electro-gild  by  putting  the  things  into 
this  stuff.  Don't  find  any  harm  from  it  or  feel  any 
pains  anyAvhere.  My  hours  are  from  8  till  7,  Avith  an 
hour  for  dinner. 

Can  read  pretty  Avell  and  did  sums,  but  cannot  Avrite. 


MR.  JEFFRIES',  MILITARY  ORNAMENT  GILDER,  NEW  HALL  STREET. 

594.  One  of  two  or  three  shops  up  an  untidy  yard.  Gold  mixed  in  quicksilver  is  spread  over  the  Water  gilding, 
surface  of  the  pieces  of  metal  to  be  plated,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  silver,  and  the  pieces 

are  then  placed  in  a  sort  of  fryingpan  over  an  open  fire,  something  like  a  blacksmith's  forge  let 
into  a  projecting  fireplace.  As  the  mercury  is  gradually  driven  off  by  the  heat,  the  gold  remaining,  a 
yellow  colour  gradually  comes  out  over  the  metal  in  place  of  the  Avhite.  The  pieces  are  constantly 
shifted  and  turned  Avith  a  pair  of  small  tongs  to  keep  them  from  burning,  Avhich  l.)rings  the  face  close  in 
front  of  the  fire,  enough  so  to  cause  visible  perspiration  on  it.  The  pieces  are  also  shaken  over  the  fire 
in  an  open  hat-shaped  piece  of  felt.  There  are,  I  Avas  told,  several  stages  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
article  is  finished,  Avhich  I  did  not  see,  but  Avhich  seem  to  be  of  a  like  kind.  A  second  fire  or  small 
furnace  is  used  for  some  of  these. 

595.  The  only  three  persons  engaged  Avore  green  baize  aprons,  that  of  the  boy  completely  covering 
him  from  top  to  toe,  and  the  master  wore  gloves.  A  quantity  of  quicksilver  Avas  kept  in  a  hole 
roughly  sunk  in  the  wooden  Avork-bench,  over  Avhich  a  number  of  loose  globules  were  scattered.  There 
was  also  a  small  open  Avash-leather  bag  with  the  amalgam,  said  to  contain  3/.  Avorth  of  gold,  though 
looking  quite  Avhite. 

596.  Dinner  is  sometimes  eaten  in  the  shop,  by  the  youth  at  least,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  boy 
but  the  open  yard.  What  looked  like  dinner,  covered  with  a  plate,  Avas  keeping  hot  at  one  of  the 
fires.  Though  1  remained  till  some  time  past  1  the  boy  had  not  begun.  The  shop  is  immediately  under 
one  of  another  kind. 


597.  Mr.  Jeffries. — Have  worked  at  water  gilding  20 
years  (looks  between  30  and  40),  and  have  had  pretty 
good  health.  It  atfects  the  nerves,  however,  and  you 
are  obliged  to  be  very  clean  in  everything.  Must  keep 
turning  the  pieces  in  the  pan  like  this  to  keep  them 
from  burning,  also  shake  them  in  the  hat  over  the  fire. 
Always  Avear  gloves.  I  think  that,  Avashing  mouths 
is  gone  clean  out  now,  as  there  is  so  little  of  the  work 
done.  Should  think  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  places 
in  Birmingham  where  any  is  done,  but  more  in  London 
than  anywhere.    It  is  for  military  work. 

598.  Charles  Sketchley,  age  13. —  Am  an  appren- 
tice, but  have  been  here  only  two  months.  Come  at 
7^,  and  leave  according  to  Avhat  time  I  have  done  ; 
not  ever  late.  Have  dinner  on  the  steps  outside,  not 
in  the  shop.  Am  well.  Used  to  help  father.  Can 
read  and  write, 

599,  George  Anderson,  age  20. — Here  seven  and  a 
half  years,  but  not  as  apprentice.  Help  master  ;  in 
no  particular  part  ;  pickle  also  ;  can  do  a,nything.  He 
mixes, but  I  know  how  to  do  it.  Spread  the  quicksilver 
on  the  things  with  a  brush  ;  take  one  day  Avith  ano- 
ther do  this  for  about  an  hour  in  a  day,  sometimes 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  have  done  it  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Come  at  7,  or  8,  or  9  ;  seldom  stay  as  late 
as  7.  Also  hold  the  things  over  the  fire  in  the  pan  ; 
the  time  is  according  to  what  they  are.  They  Avant 
a  certain  heat,  but  I  can  always  tell,  because  they 
groAV  a  certain  colour.  They  have  to  be  put  on  the 
fire  again  several  times,  and  brushed.  Just  give  me  a 

3. 


AA'^ash  in  one  of  the  pots  to  Avash  the  mercury  off  my 
hands  in  plain  water  before  dinner;  that's  all.  Don't 
reckon  to  have  any  dinner  time ;  eat  dinner  in  the 
shop  or  in  the  yard.  Always  keep  my  nails  pretty 
short,  like  they  are  now,  on  purpose  to  prevent  the 
metal  sticking.  If  it  sticks  I  use  a  brush,  and  also 
the  pickle  {i.e.,  dipping  acid),  Avhich  is  very  good  for 
getting  it  out.  Always  wear  this  green  baize  all  over 
me.  Never  Avash  my  mouth  out.  Very  seldom  feel 
anything  of  my  mouth. 

If  I  am  ever  ill  it  is  Avith  the  sore  throat  (coughs). 
(Q.  "  Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  Avith  your  teetli,  ?  ") 
My  teeth  are  all  quite  firm.  Can't  say  Avhat  made  me 
speak  of  "  firm  "  particularly.  It  came  into  my  head. 
Master  never  told  me  anything  about  it.  It  is  not 
everyone's  teeth  that's  firm.  Sometimes 
loosened  tooth  or  two.  My  arm  and  hand 
firm  ;  they  never  tremble. 

Can  read  a  little.  (Cannot  spell  tAvo  syllable 
Avords.  Reads  "  father  as  "  after.")  Have  left 
Sunday  school  two  years,  but  gone  three  nights 
a  week  for  the  last  six  months,  but  don't  get 
on  very  well.  Could  not  read  at  all  before, 
but  could  tell  the  letters.  Can  count  pretty  tidy. 
Take  17  from  30  leaves — (Does  not  knoAv).  Man- 
chester "is  a  seaport  toAvn,  isn't  it?"  Cannot  say 
Avhether  people  go  most  towards  the  sun-rising  or  the 
sun-setting  for  London.  The  sun  rises  "  in  the  east, 
"don't  it  r "  It  is  in  the  north  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.    No  !  it  sets  in  the  north.    Should  think 


have  a 
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that  in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  was  "  in  the  middle 
"  of  all  of  them."  Don't  understand  a  m;ip  at  all. 
{Map  is  explained  bi/  shoioiiig  i?i  book.)  If  the  sun 
rises  here  (east)  he  would  go  round  that  road  (north) 


I  should  say.  There  is  believed  to  be  sea  all  round 
Enjjland.  One  country  does  join  on.  Am  not  sure 
Avhether  it  is  a  little  bit  of  Ireland  or  a  little  bit  of 
France.    There  is  sea  between  England  and  Scotland. 


600.  I  visited  the  very  few  other  places  in  which  I  was  informed  that  water  gilding  was  probably  still 
carried  on^  but  these  were  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  i.e.  without  any  hired 
assistants,  and  only  adults  working.  I  was  informed  that  the  process  was  retained  chiefly  for  military 
ornaments,  electro  gilding  not  suiting  that  purpose  so  well.  Also  the  importance  of  cleanliness  was 
stated. 


MESSRS.  J.  SCHLESINGER  AND  CO.'S,  GLASS  AND  EMERY  PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS,  GEORGE  STREET. 

601.  The  glass  and  emery  is  pounded  in  a  mill  worked  by  an  engine,  and  sifted  by  girls  and  young 
women  in  hand  sieves,  during  which  process  dust  is  constantly  flying  ofl"  in  a  light  cloud;  to  guard 
against  which  the  head  and  hair  are  covered  with  a  handkerchief  and  the  dress  turned  up  to  the  throat, 
or  something  worn  over  the  dress  to  protect  it.  So  fine  and  light,  however,  is  the  powder,  that  it  pene- 
trates under  the  handkerchief,  though  closely  twisted  round  the  head,  and  whitens  the  eyebrows  and 
even  the  fine  down  at  the  side  of  a  young-  woman's  cheek.  In  other  rooms  younger  girls  spread  the 
powder  on  cloth  or  paper,  first  brushed  over  with  glue  by  men.  Dust  flies  ofl"  in  this  spreading  process 
also,  but  in  a  far  less  degree.  The  mills  in  which  the  sifting  is  done  are  dark  hovel-like  buidings,  and 
neither  in  them  nor  in  the  other  rooms  are  there  any  means  of  guarding  against  exposure  to  the  dust. 
Improvements,  however,  are  contemplated,  the  present  buildings  being  very  old.  Sanitary  appliances 
seem  greatly  needed  in  this  manufacture.  The  dust  even  penetrates  from  the  mill  into  the  office, 
though  the  latter  has  no  window  or  communication  in  that  direction.  The  bad  eff"ects  on  the  health  of 
the  workers  seem  unmistakeable,  the  persons  questioned,  and  whose  statements  are  given,  including 
nearly  all  the  females  engaged  in  the  dusty  parts  of  the  work.  A  striking  account  of  the  injurious  and 
fatal  effects  of  this  employment  upon  young  boys  engaged  in  it  in  London,  as  observed  by  an  eminent 
London  physician,  is  given  in  the  medical  evidence,    (b.  751.) 


602.  Mr.  Joseph  JVattan. — The  head  of  this  firm, 
my  cousin,  a  few  years  since,  had  3,000  people  besides 
in  his  employment  elsewhere  for  some  government 
work  of  another  kind.  The  proper  hours  here  Avere 
from  7  till  7  ;  but  the  people  agree  to  come  at  6, 
so  as  to  get  a  half-day  on  Saturday.  In  winter 
they  are  from  8  till  7.  The  women  and  girls  who 
sift,  &c.  in  the  mill,  are  paid  by  the  mill-man,  who  is 
paid  so  much  a  hundredweight  for  the  material  which 
he  supplies,  and  the  girls  who  spread  the  powder  are 
paid  by  men  in  the  same  way.  Emery  is  usually 
spread  on  cloth,  because  it  is  used  for  harder  rubbing, 
and  glass  on  paper.  It  is  only  part  of  the  time  that 
they  ai'c  making  glass  paper. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  employment  is  injurious. 
If  it  were  I  should  suffer,  being  exposed  to  the  same 
influence,  viz.,  the  dust,  not  only  when  I  go  amongst 
the  work,  but  even  as  I  sit  here  in  my  office,  my 
own  chest  being  also  very  delicate.  If  the  wind  sets 
from  the  mill  the  dust  finds  its  way  into  my  office, 
though  entirely  cut  off,  so  much  so  that  it  has  con- 
stantly to  be  wiped  off.  The  windows,  too,  of  the 
work  places  are  open  to  carry  off  the  dust  as  much  as 
possible.  We  have  however  made  arrangements  for 
pulling  down  the  factory  and  rebuilding  it,  and  intend 
having  several  improvements  both  in  ventilation  and 
other  ways.  Instead  of  the  present  stoves  in  the 
rooms  for  drying  the  paper,  which  I  think  are  not 
Wealthy,  we  shall  have  pipes,  and  the  sifting  will 
probably  be  done  by  machinery,  but  girls  will  still  be 
wanted  to  guide  the  sieves. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  come  punc- 
tually. We  can  get  the  lads  on  Monday,  but  not  the 
women  and  girls,  who  are  more  giddy.  However  we 
are  getting  better  of  this  now,  and  say,  "If  you  will 
not  come  on  Monday,  you  shall  not  on  Tuesday." 
They  are  very  unpunctual  too  at  meals,  taking 
perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner. 

We  should  have  no  objectiou  whatever  to  any 
rules  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  if  they  Avere  general. 
We  shall  be  too  happy  to  have  any  regulations  which 
are  for  the  general  welfare.  If  it  were  not  convenient 
to  have  young  girls  part  of  the  time  only,  girls  over 
13  would  do  as  well,  and  another  girl  or  two  could 
easily  be  taken  on  if  wanted  to  get  through  the 
work. 

As  far  as  I  know  and  judge  from  the  competitors 
that  we  come  across  in  supplying  different  parts  of 
the  country,  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  the 


kind  of  any  note  in  the  kingdom,  except  in  London, 
where  I  know  of  say  three  of  importance,  and  there  are 
also,  I  believe,  two  oi'  three  small.  There  were  one  or 
two  small  places  in  Birmingham,  but  their  business  is 
probably  passing  to  us.  It  is  carried  on  largely  in  Paris 
and  Rouen,  and  in  Germany  and  several  places  on  the 
Continent.  The  foreign  goods  are  sold  cheaper, 
labour  being  cheaper  there,  but  they  are  not  equal  in 
quality  to  the  English. 

When  I  came  to  England  three  years  ago,  being  a 
foreigner,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  ignorance 
and  rough  manners  of  the  working  classes  here. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  some  establishment  for  instructing  them.  I 
attribute  the  great  amount  of  dishonesty  amongst  them 
to  want  of  education  and  moral  principle.  When 
this  factory  was  in  danger  from  an  explosion  and 
fire  near  it  a  short  time  back,  I  was  struck  with  the 
want  of  courage,  and  indeed  the  panic  shown  by  our 
workpeople,  which  they  never  could  have  shown 
had  tliey  been  better  educated.  When  I  first  came 
a  woman  who  came  to  be  paid  surprised  me  by  not 
writing  her  name.  I  said,  "  What  does  she  mean  ? 
"  Is  not  the  money  right  ?"  Again,  I  had  an  intelli- 
gent lad  of  18  in  the  office  who  could  not  write.  I 
tried  to  induce  him  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  even 
offered  him  Is.  every  time  he  went,  but  he  scarcely 
ever  would.  He  said  that  his  father  could  not  read 
or  Avrite,  and  yet  was  earning  from  21.  to  31.  a  week 
here,  so  he  did  not  see  why  he  need  learn,  if  he  could 
do  as  Avell  as  that  without.  I  promised  the  lad  a  very 
nice  place  when  he  would  bring  me  a  letter  ■\^Titten 
Avith  his  OAvn  hands,  but  Avithout  effect.  This  is  not 
at  all  a  singular  instance,  and  many  other  manufac- 
turers Avill  tell  you  that  they  haA  e  had  the  same  kind 
of  answer. 

603.  JEliza  Talbot,  age  21. — Sieve  glass.  Have 
been  here  only  tAA^o  months,  Avas  at  a  button  press 
before.  Do  not  think  this  is  healthy  Avork  ;  but  do 
not  knoAV  any  who  have  worked  here  before  ;  get  9s.  or 
10s.  a  week  at  it.  Was  at  home  last  AA'eek  Avith  a  very 
bad  pain  in  my  chest  and  the  front  of  the  head  ;  had 
it  before  I  Avas  here  sometimes,  and  Avent  to  the 
doctor,  but  have  had  it  more  since;  indeed,  have  it  here 
nearly  every  day.  The  pain  in  my  head  and  chest 
begins  as  soon  as  ever  I  come  here  at  7  in  the  morning, 
and  stays  till  dinner,  and  begias  again  as  soon  as  I  come 
back  from  dinner,  and  keeps  on  till  7  when  I  leave. 
Sometimes  I  can  eat  hearty,  sometimes  not  a  bit. 
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Always  wash  me  at  home  before  meals.  The  dust 
gets  into  my  mouth  and  nose  a  great  deal  ;  can't  keep 
it  away,  it  flies  so  ;  a  little  gets  under  the  handkerchief 
on  my  head.  Pin  my  dress  up  to  my  neck  in  this 
way  to  keep  it  off  me.  Sometimes  I  can  breath  fair  ; 
sometimes  not  at  all  hardly,  and  am  very  bad.  Some- 
times feel  as  if  I  could  go  and  sit  down,  as  if  I  was 
a-dying,  and  am  regular  mythered  in  my  head;  at 
others  feel  as  well  as  can  be. 

[Languid  voice.    Covered  with  dust.] 

604.  An7i  Gandley,  age  18. — Sieve  glass  and  emery 
and  slack.  Have  no  pain.  Have  coughed  a  good 
deal  since  I  came  to  this  work  ;  did  not  cough  before. 
Cough  most  in  the  morning,  very  near  every  morning 
here  ;  a  very  bad  cough,  two  or  three  times  running. 
It  hurts  me  on  my  chest  then.  If  I  don't  have  break- 
fast before  I  come,  I  am  very  bad.  Generally  have 
my  dinner  here, — an  hour. 

Can  tell  my  letters  ;  I  suppose  not  quite  all.  Was 
at  school  six  months.  Cannot  tell  what  "  fed "  or 
"  has"  spells,  or  what  London  is.  Do  not  know  of 
the  gospel :  no,  Sir.  The  Testament  is  a  book  they 
read  prayers  out  of,  I  believe,  but  I  never  heard  it 
read.  Have  been  to  a  Catholic  church  very  often, 
and  heard  them  tell  about  the  saints,  and  how  to  do 
in  this  world.  Do  not  know  about  the  Queen.  Can't 
understand  them  things.  Don't  know  her  name. 
{Asked  further  about  the  Queen.)  Yes !  That  one 
getting  married  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  of  Alexandra.  Believe  I  would  know  a 
primrose.  It's  a  red  rose  like.  (  Told  it  is  a  yelloio 
flower.)    Oh  !  my  !    I  thought  it  was  a  red  rose. 

605.  Ellen  Gandley,  age  15.  —  Have  sieved  here 
for  12  months.  Was  at  japan  work  before.  Have 
good  health  ;  can  breathe  well.  Have  coughs  very 
bad  ;  have  had  for  some  time,  12  months  I  dare  say, 
but  not  so  very  bad,  not  every  time  I  am  here  ;  it 
doesn't  hurt  me.  The  dust  goes  into  mouth.  Could 
keep  it  out  if  I  were  to  wear  a  handkerchief  over  it, 
but  I  could  not  do  with  that,  and  don't  know  any  as 
do.  Some  gets  under  the  handkerchief  on  my  head 
into  my  hair.  We  knock  it  out  as  much  as  we  can. 
Have  my  meals  in  here.  There  is  a  bucket,  but  I 
don't  Avash  before  dinner.  The  engine  stops  all  dinner 
time.    Have  another  sister  here  older  than  Ann,  who 

,  sieves. 

Can  tell  some  letters. 

[Works  close  beside  the  engine  which  pounds 
the  glass  in  an  open  tray.] 
,  606.  Catherine  Noon,  age  19. — Sieve.  Here  three 
years.  Have  no  pain,  only  in  the  side  of  the  temple. 
Have  not  had  cough  ;  don't  very  easy  catch  cold. 
Am  not  often  without  appetite,  but  once  or  twice  a 


week  don't  seem  to  care  for  anything.  My  throat  is 
rather  rough  now,  and  was  so  all  last  week. 

[Hoarse.] 

607.  Harriet  Haines,  age  15. — Here  three  months. 
Cover  paper  with  glass  and  emery.  Work  from 
6i  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  Am  always  well.  Have  no  cough. 
Had  a  very  bad  cold  in  my  chest  last  week  ;  it  did 
not  hurt  me  very  much  ;  I  was  like  hoarse.  We 
three  girls  sit  in  here  and  have  our  dinner.  Get  35. 
a  week. 

Worked  at  a  press  for  paraffin  lamps  before,  and 
have  smashed  my  thumb. 

Can  tell  some  of  the  letters.  Was  never  at  day 
school,  and  not  much  on  Sundays. 

608.  Mary  Ann  Norris,  age  13. — Here  seven 
weeks.  Draw  sheets  of  glass  paper.  Have  had  a 
pain  in  my  right  side  three  weeks  ;  only  when  I  am 
carrying  loads.  Carry  six  buckets  of  coal  up  stairs 
here  every  morning  from  the  bottom  to  fill  the  box. 
Had  the  pain  sometimes  when  I  was  at  a  press  cutting 
out  spoons.  There  was  a  big  ball  at  the  end  of  the 
handle,  and  I  had  to  hold  my  hand  up  high,  this  road 
(shows),  to  work  it.  It  was  hard  work,  and  tired  me 
me  at  times.    Had  not  ever  the  pain  before. 

Clean  the  glue  off  my  hands  with  hot  water  down 
stairs  before  dinner.  ("Tell  the  truth  now.  You 
"  don't,"  said  another  girl.)  Don't  always. 

[Hands  covered  with  glue.] 

609.  Catherine  Noland,  age  12. — Here  a  month. 
Same  work.  Get  2s.  a  week.  Had  pain  in  my  back 
yesterday. 

610.  Ann  Smith,  age  17. — Cover  glass  paper.  Hours 
are  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  Meals  in  here.  Am  not 
strong  in  health,  and  have  headaches  very  bad,  but 
do  not  get  colds  or  coughs.    Here  seven  Aveeks. 

Worked  at  blacking  umbrellas  before  with  seven  or 
eight  girls.  The  hours  were  from  8  till  7,  sometimes 
till  9.    In  winter  worked  till  9  for  three  months. 
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[Sickly  and  weak  looking, 
the  same  work.] 


b. 


A  girl  of  10  does 


611.  Sarah  Craig,  age  9 — Work  from  6^  in  the 
morning  till  7  at  night.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  have  tea.  At  buttons  till  a 
week  ago. 

612.  Nathan  Appletree. — Brush  glue  on  the  paper. 
The  dust  is  bad  for  the  chest,  but  not  dangerous. 
Have  a  cough,  not  much.  Have  been  at  this  woi'k 
nine  years. 

[The  men  at  this  work  are  comparatively 
little  exposed  to  the  dust.] 


MR.  THOMAS  LANDER'S,  GLASS  PAPER  MANUFACTURER  AND  JEWELLER, 

BARR  STREET  WEST. 


613.  Mr.  Thomas  Lander. — I  do  not  employ  any 
persons,  but  my  sons,  aged  19  and  16,  help  me  in 
parts  of  the  emery  and  glass  paper  making  when  they 
come  home  at  night.  Sand  paper  was  my  father's 
trade,  and  I  began  to  work  at  it  at  7  years  old, 
but  I  do  not  think  rliat  it  hurt  either  of  us.  If  there 
is  anything  injurious  in  t!  e  work  it  must  be  in  the 
glass  which  we  consume,  for  it  is  consuming  it. 
When  I  Avas  a  boy,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  must  have 
sAvalloAved  pounds.  Powdered  glass  is  used  to  kill 
mice,  but  I  do  no  not  think  that  it  is  destructive  to 
health.  The  dust  is  greatest  in  sieving  the  poAvder, 
which  has  been  ground  at  mill,  so  as  to  separate  it 
into  different  kinds  according  to  the  fineness.  Most 
is  inhaled  in  sieving  out  the  first  set,  or  the  "  flour," 
which  is  the  finest ;  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Avork, 
including  the  shaking  the  powder  over  the  paper, 
you  are  constantly  inhaling  dust,  and  cannot  avoid  it. 
The  shaking  the  dust  over  the  paper  is  a  work  Avhich, 
even  if  I  had  a  large  place,  I  could  never  depend  on 
a  boy  to  do  properly.  Though  I  am  now  in  bad 
health,  being  subject  to  general  hoarseness  and  weak- 
ness of  chest,  which  causes  a  sort  of  rattling,  and  in 
3.  R 


damp  weather  an  almost  entire  loss  of  voice,  I  do  not 
attribute  this  in  any  Avay  to  my  employment,  but  to  a 
weakness  of  constitution  and  inflammatory  illness 
some  years  ago,  which  also  seriously  injured  my  eye- 
sight. My  main  employment,  however,  is  not  glass- 
paper  making,  but  jcAvellery.  Sand  or  glass  paper 
making  Avas  formerly  carried  on  extensiA^ely  here  ; 
but  now  the  business  is  very  small  here,  and  its 
principal  seat  is  London. 

I  am  gilt-toy  and  plated  jcAvellery  maker,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  this  towai-ds  40  years.  Gilt-toy 

-  making  includes  brooches,  ear-rings,  pins,  and  cheap 
imitation  jewellery  of  all  kinds.  The  articles  AA'hich  I 
make  and  fit  together  of  aluminium  and  other  metal  of 
inferior  kinds,  by  means  of  tools,  solder,  and  gas 
jets,  &c.,  are  sent  to  an  electro-plater  to  be  plated.  I 
believe  that  the  old  method  of  gilding  by  means  of 
mercury  and  heat  is  still  carried  on  here  to  a  small 
extent,  though  the  greater  part  is  done  by  electro- 
platers  and  gilders. 

JcAvellery  is  now  a  very  extensive  trade  here.  There 
are  several  large  factories  ;  I  should  say  as  many  as 
20  ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  town,  spoken  of  as  the 
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"  jewellers'  city,"  nearly  every  door  has  the  name 
of  a  master  jeweller  over  it  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  is  au  endless  niimlier  of  men  who  Avork  for 
themselves  as  I  do,  or  as  "  hard  solderers,"  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  helpers,  in  houses  and  small 
shops.  I  can  form  no  guess  of  the  total  number  in 
the  trade.  The  regular  hours  in  all  branches  are 
from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  though  in  busy  times  w^ork  is 
<'arried  on  till  8  or  9,  but,  I  should  say,  not  later. 

The  health  of  jewellery  workers  depends  very  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  place  in  which  they  work.  A 
great  deal  of  gas  is  used,  and  that  is  known  to  be 
injurious,  and  it  is  also  Aery  close  work  ;  but  if  a 
place  is  well  ventilated,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
veiy  detrimental  to  h.ealtii.  The  gas  is  the  only  part 
of  the  work  which  can  injure  the  eyes.  As  a  rule, 
liowever,  the  work  is  very  hot.  Each  man  has  a 
gas  jet  and  blow-pipe,  and  there  may  be  30  or  40 
in  one  shop.  The  common  jewellers  and  gilt-toy 
makers  making  larger  tilings  require  greater  heat, 
which  is  got  hj  a  large  gas  jet  called  a  lamp,  blown 
not  with  the  month,  but  with  bellows  worked  by  the 
foot,  which  will  give  a  flame  a  foot  long,  or  more.  I 
have  stood  over  one  of  these  for  hours  together.  The 
T.'ork  is  thus  very  hot  in  summer,  and  even  in  winter 
when  much  gas  is  used.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
people  get  into  a  habit  of  going  in  and  out,  between  heat 
and  cold,  without  risk  from  colds  or  injury  to  health. 

A  great  number  of  trades  in  Birmingham  are  carried 
on  in  houses, — I  should  sa}',  however,  the  jewellery 
and  gilt-toy  trade  more  than  any,  a§  much  of  the 
work  is  of  a  kind  that  may  be  done  in  a  bed-room. 

Women  called  '■  carders  "  take  out  buttons,  hooks 
and  eyes,  steel  pens,  and,  T  have  no  doubt,  many  other 


small  articles,  from  factories,  and  sew  them  on  cards, 
and  some  have  girls  to  help  them.  I  knew  one 
woman  who  kept  as  many  as  11  girls,  some  as  young 
as  6,  and  worked  tliem  very  long  hours.  The  regu- 
lar time  was  frpra  8  till  7  ;  but  I  have  known  them 
work  from  6  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night,  which  is 
very  long  for  little  things.  I  do  not  know  any  women 
now  who  employ  girls  in  this  way,  but  I  understand 
and  have  no  doubt  that  tliere  are  women  who  do. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  trades  in  which  children 
are  most  employed  here  are  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  common  jeweller^-.  Electro-plate  Avork  is  a  heavier 
branch,  and  does  not  take  many  young.  But,  as  a 
rule,  I  believe  that  the  young  do  not  work  excessive 
hours. 

I  have  understood  that  the  hours  in  the  brush- 
making  trade  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  Avhich  pre- 
vents the  young  from  attending  evening  schools.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  chief  benefits  to  be  got 
by  an  inquiry  like  this  Avould  be  fixing  an  early  hour 
for  leaving  work,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  Avish  to 
be  in  time  for  evening  schools.  One  of  my  sous  had 
an  offer  of  a  place  in  one  of  the  best  branches  of 
brush  making,  but  gave  it  up,  as  Ave  Avished  him  to 
carry  on  his  education,  which  that  employment  would 
have  preA"ented  his  doing,  though  it  Avould  probably 
have  been  more  advantageous  in  point  of  profit  than 
AA'hat  he  is  now  engaged  in. 

One  of  my  sons,  now  16,  has  been  Avith  a  spectacle 
maker,  and  been  working  lately  of  his  OAvn  choice 
from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  proper  hours  are  from 
7  to  7,  but  an  hour  has  been  added  to  the  evenings 
to  make  up  for  a  half  day  on  Saturday.  Machinists, 
engineers,  &c.,  work  from  6  to  6. 


MR.  iM'CANN'S,  EMERY,  ROUGE,  &c.  MANUFACTURER,  LIONEL  STREET. 

614.  These  premises  are  at  the  back  of  a  small  court,  on  one  side  of  Avhich  is  a  dunghill,  on  the  other 
privies  Avith  tlie  cesspools  open  to  the  air,  and  smelling  offensively.  The  Avork  consists  principally  of 
pounding  the  emeiy  stone  in  a  mortar,  and  sieving  it  after  it  has  been  broken  into  small  pieces.  The 
stone  being  very  hard,  the  pestle  is  raised  by  a  pulley,  which  seemed  hard  Avork  for  a  youth  of  19,  the 
master's  son,  and  guided  by  a  boy,  avuo,  for  this  purpose,  sits  Avith  his  head  immediately  over  the  mortar 
and  inhaling  the  dust,  Avliich  settles  on  his  forehead  and  in  his  hair.  The  only  other  person  employed, 
the  master's  son,  a  boy  of  12,  who  sie\'es,  looked  healthy. 

615.  Mr.  J,  M'Cann. — I  sometimes  employ  a  hand 
or  two  more,  but  ncAcr  any  under  12  years  old.  The 
hours  are  irom  7  to  7,  Avith  tAVO  iiours  for  meals, 
and  are  sometimes  a  little  longer,  not  much.  I 
do  not  make  glass  paper  now.  I  make  the  rouge 
myself  alone.  Eaising  the  pestle  is  very  heavy  Avork, 
and  I  think  of  getting  it  done  by  poAver.  The  stone, 
which  is  brought  from  the  Turkish  mountains  as 
ballast,  consists  principally  of  iron  Avitli  a  little  silver, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  hardest  known  except  the 
precious  stones. 

616.  Moses  Lancaster,  age  lo. — Guide  the  pestle 
which  pounds  the  emery.  Have  only  come  a  fort- 
night.   Before  that  I  Avorked  at  blowing  the  bellows 


for  father,  who  is  a  scale  beam  forger  ;  and  I  also 
Avorked  as  a  striker  at  tiie  same  factory.  Before  that 
I  had  worked  in  a  casting  shop.  Am  hoarse  and 
have  a  cold,  not  in  my  nose  or  head  but  in  my  chest. 
It  pains  me  there  every  time  I  cough.  Cough  most 
at  night.  Used  to  catch  colds  at  striking  and  AA'ork- 
ing  late  at  night,  and  when  I  had  done  sAveating, 
going  out  in  the  cold.  Have  left  Avork  there  at  10 
four  nights  together.  The  regular  hours  were  from 
7  till  7,  but  I  more  often  left  at  tO.  Had  2s.  a  Aveek, 
and  2d.  for  two  hours  overtime. 

KnoAv  the  letters,  but  cannot  spell.  Go  to  Sunday 
school. 


MR.  T.  SIMONS',  EMERY  AND  GLASS  PAPER  AND  CASTING  POT  MANUFACTURER, 
fcc,  JAMES  STREET,  AND  NORTH  WOOD  Sl'REET. 

617.  The  materials  for  the  emery  and  glass  paper  are  ground  by  steam  power  at  a  mill  at  the  casting- 
pot  manufactory  in  Northwood  Street,  in  Avhich  only  adults  are  employed,  except  a  girl  who  sieves  the 
powder  in  a  dark,  cramped  place,  Avith  no  escape  for  the  dust.  The  work  is  extremely  dusty,  coA'-ering 
the  girl's  face,  arms,  and  dress.  Her  head,  like  those  of  the  women  engaged,  is  closely  coA-ered  Avith  a 
handkerchief.  In  consequence  of  some  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  premises,  no  glass  paper  was 
being  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  two  boys  usually  engaged  in  it  were  absent. 

618.  The  proprietor  has  also  adjoining  premises  for  ornamental  painting  on  lamps  and  vases,  but  the 
youngest  person  engaged  here  Avas  a  youth  of  apparently  about  18. 

from  the  dust  either  in  this  or  in  the  grinding  or 
sieving. 

The  hours  iu  all  the  three  work-places  are  the 
same,  viz.,  from  8  till  7,  Avith  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  lunch,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  tea.  The  people  very  seldom  stay  overtime. 
If  we  are  busy  we  generally  get  a  few  extra  hands. 
620.  Maria  Welch,  age  15  Sieve  ;  am  sieving 


619.  Mr.  JEdivard  Lawsoji,  manager. — Two  boys  of 
about  14  are  usually  at  work  here  wnth  a  man  making 
glass,  &c.,  paper  and  cloth.  The  man  spreads  on  glue 
Avith  a  brush,  one  of  the  boys  throAvs  on  the  powder 
broadcast  with  his  hand,  and  tips  up  the  paper  to 
spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  the  other 
carries  it  aAvay  and  hangs  it  up.  The  two  boys  have 
been  at  it  about  a  couple  of  years.    No  injury  arises 
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emery  now.  Have  worked  at  this  3  years.  Am  not 
well.  Have  had  a  weakness  in  my  stomach  {points  to 
lower  part  of  chest)  for  the  last  three  months,  and 
sometimes  a  cough  that  hurts  me.  It  is  most  in  the 
morning.  The  dust  gets  into  my  mouth  and  I  spit  it 
out.  My  throat  is  getting  better  now.  Get  a  wash 
at  home,  not  here. 


Can  read,  write,  and  do  addition.  Was  at  school  Birmingham 
till  I  came  here.  District. 

[Her  voice  was  hoarse.    She  was  said  to  be  Glass  paper,  &c. 

probably  a  more  favourable  specinaen,  as  ,^  ^"zttl,  . 

A      A      +•       ^1,  ^A  Mr. J.E.White, 

regards  education,  than  the  women  would  

be.] 


GEORGE  STREET  MILL. 


621.  This  is  a  nest  of  small  shops  on  difterent  floors,  in  which  steam  power  is  let  off  from  an  adjoining 
gun  and  sword  factory,  cind  used  for  various  purposes.  It  is  probably  a  specimen  of  many  places 
of  the  -  kind  in  Ilirminghara,  used,  as  I  am  told,  for  grinding,  polishing,  &c.  of  different  sorts.  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  others,  but  less  confined.  There  are  here  altogether  seven  separate  shops  and 
tenants :  viz.,  three  silver  and  electro-plate  polishers,  a  pearl  shell  grinder,  a  glass  cutter,  a  razor 
grinder,  and  a  tube  drawer ;  the  latter  two  being  men  who  work  alone,  the  others  employing  a 
boy  or  two,  and  one  a  girl,  or  not,  as  it  happens  to  suit.  One,  however,  who,  as  I  am  told 
by  one  of  his  fellow  tenants,  has  a  boy  when  he  will  stay,"  said  that  he  never  had  a  boy,  as  one  was 
not  suitable  for  the  work.  But  another  shop  here  of  the  same  kind  has  a  boy.  Most  of  the  shops  are 
just  boarded  oif,  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  being  the  size  of  mere  pantries  ;  the  approaches  to  all  dark 
and  confined,  and  the  shops  themselves  excessively  dirty.  In  one  passage  the  shoulders  almost  touched 
the  two  sides.  A  very  strong  and  disagreeable  smell  from  the  pearl  grinding  reached  over  the  partition 
of  that  shop  to  other  parts. 

622.  The  hours  of  work  are  peculiar,  and  the  saaie  in  all  the  shops,  being  dejjendent  on  the  hours  for 
which  the  engine  in  the  adjoining  works  runs,  viz.  from  7  a.m.  daily  till  6  p.m.  Monday,  7  p.m. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  p.m.  Wednesda}^,  9  p.m.  Thursday,  and  2  p.m.  Saturday.  When,  however,  the 
engine  runs  longer,  or  through  the  night,  in  the  adjoining  works,  as  it  has  done  for  long  periods,  any 
of  these  shops  caa  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  indeed  has  been  done. 


623.  George  Cndhy,  jun.  Silver  and  electro-plate 
polisher. — We  run  very  irregular  hours  here  {as 
above').  Sometimes  longer  than  these  hours,  till  1 2  and 
1  a.m.,  but  if  the  engine  iu  the  factoiy  runs  beyond  the 
time  at  all  it  generally  runs  all  night.  This  happens 
when  they  are  busy  rolling  gun  barrels,  and  if  we  are 
busy  we  embrace  the  opportunity.  Last  Christmas 
they  were  very  busy.  At  one  time,  about  then  think, 
they  were  running  night  and  day,  at  least  five  nights 


iu  the  week,  for  I  should  say  three  months.  Have 
worked  myself  here  from  7  on  Thursday  morning  till 
2  on  vSaturday,  and  from  Monday  morning  till  Tuesday 
night,  or  like  that.  We  keep  a  boy,  but  not  for  work, 
only  for  errands  ;  his  proper  hours  are  from  8  till  7, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner.  He  is  iu  here  about  4 
hours  in  the  day,  and  has  four  miles  to  walk  home. 
There  are  our  two  selves,  a  man,  and  a  woman,  but 
our  business  eblss  and  flows  veiy  much. 


625.  3Ir.  John  Neicei/. — My  work  is  sawing  and 
grinding  pearl  shells  into  flat  smooth  pieces  for  j  apan- 
ners,  veneered  cases,  &c.  Always  wear  a  handkerchief 
over  my  mouth,  but  cannot  stand  it  over  my  nose.  Even 
so  however  it  gets  in.  It  is  ^  c-ry  injurious.  Have 
great  difficulty  iu  breathing,  and  sometimes  can't  get 
my  breath  at  all.  The  fact  is,  when  the  dust  chokes 
up  the  pipes  of  our  lungs  it  is  sure  to  cause  that. 
For  about  two  years,  not  longer  (he  is  elderly)  I  have 
had  this  cough,  and  can't  get  the  better  of  it.  Have 
no  chance  when  1  have  swallowed  so  much  dust. 

626.  Robert  Ashforth.  age  20. — Grind  pearl  on.  a 
stone,  and  finish  it.  Have  been  at  it,  in  mills  in 
different  parts  of  t!ie  town,  five  in  all,  since  I  was  8 
years  old  ;  9  years  in  this  mill.  Used  to  stay  at  \,-oi\ 
till  10  sometimes,  and  at  others  till  11.  I'd  got  to 
stay.  Once  worked  from  7  one  morning  right  on  till 
5  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.    Am  middling  for 


[Coughs.    Tall,  fair,  and  delicate  looking.] 

627.  Anna  Ashforth,  age  14. — "  Robert  (brother), 
"  do  you  know  my  age  ?"  Grind  on  a  grindstone, 
and  leave  wlien  the  mill  stops  ;  on  Thursdays  9  p.m. 
Have  stayed  till  9^  and  till  10,  but  not  veiy  often. 
Home  to  dinner.  Have  my  tea,  half  an  hour,  very 
ofteii  my  breakfast, 'in  here.  Did  not  notice  any 
smcl!  when  I  first  came  here  a  year  ago.  Am  never 
away  poorly.  Ground  my  fingers  on  the  stone  at 
iirst,  and  made  them  bleed. 

[Graceful  in  look  and  manner;  fair  and  de- 
licate. Looks  altogether  out  of  place  at 
sucli  work  in  sixch  a  shop.] 


worked.  A  boy  of  12, 
was  standino-  over  a  wheel. 


628.  In  the  next  shop  ^Gold's,  Glasscutter)  I  was  told  that  no  boys 
however  {Richard  Vicncrs),  was  there,  "  come  to  help  his  brother."  He 

not  then  at  work,  dabbling  in  the  putty  mixture  Avhich  he  had  been  putting  on  the  revolving  brush  for 
a  man.  His  left  shirt  sleeve  was  turned  up  and  his  arm  plastered  entirely  over  up  to  the  shoulder 
with  the  putty  mud,  which  was  splashed  also  all  round.  The  position  in  which  he  must  have  stood  to 
get  so  much  putty,  though  com^enient  for  the  use  of  the  right  hand  in  feeding-  the  brush  with  putty, 
must  have  been  the  worst  that  could  be  found,  i.e.,  as  near  behind  the  brush  as  the  board  placed  there 
allowed  him  to  get,  and  therefore  greatly  exposed  to  the  spray,  as  shown  by  the  state  of  his  arm.  He 
had  worked  at  a  small  flint-glass  house,  in  which  were  four  lads  in  one  turn  and  one  in  the  other ;  and 
also  at  guns.    He  could  not  spell. 

629.  In  the  next  shop  (Hannan's,  Silver  and  Electro-plate  Polisher)  I  stumbled  against  a  step,  falling- 
forward  nearly  into  an  unguarded  band. 


630.  James  Cord,  age  13. — Just  come.    Polish  on        Was  at  day  school  only  a  fortnight.    Cannot  tell 
a  wheel.    Was  at  jewellery  before,  with  six  or  seven     the  letters, 
other  boys,  and  worked  from  8  till  7. 

3.  R  3 


Plate  polishing. 


624.  In  the  next  shop  (ilr.  J.  Newcy's,  Pearl  Grinder,)  are  employed  by  the  master  two  or  three  men 
(one  of  20),  a  woman,  and  a  gii-1  of  14.  Across  the  only  gangway  up  the  shop  is  a  horizontal  band 
at  the  height  of  the  chest,  but  the  girl  is  not  tall  enough  yet  to  strike  it.  Clouds  of  dust  fly  off  as  the 
shell  is  sawn  by  the  master,  who  always  wears  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  fcc,  coughed  and  spat 
frequently,  and  finds  the  work  very  injurious.  The  others  grind,  efec,  the  grindstones,  however,  being 
wet,  and  not  causing  visible  dust  or  spraj'.   A  great  amount  of  refuse  shell,  litter,  and  dirt  lies  about. 

health.  Outgrew  my  strength,  and  my  hip  was  growed 
out,  and  the  joint  was  stiff.    Have  got  a  bit  of  a  couo-h 


Pearl  grinding. 


Glass  cuttina;. 
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CHILDEEN's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Birmingham 
District. 

Pencils,  &c. 


MR.  W.  E.  WILEY'S,  PENCIL  AND  PENHOLDER  MANUFACTURER,  GRAHAM 

STREET. 


631.  The  greater  part  of  this  manufactory  consists  of  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor,  capable  of 
Mr. J.E.White,  holding  300  workpeople,  open  to  the  glass  roof,  Avell  ventilated,  clean,  light,  and  cheerful.    A  curious 
  complaint  was  made  of  cocoa  wood,  as  bringing  out  a  rash ;  not,  however,  in  any  part  of  the  work  of  the 


younger. 

632.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wiley. — The  work  is  so  regular 
that  a  limitation  of  hours  would  not  interfere  with  it 
at  all.  If  there  was  more  than  the  hands  could  do  in 
the  time  I  should  put  on  more.  There  is  no  gain 
whatever  in  overwork  ;  but  the  men  themselves  prefer 
it  to  having  fresh  hands  in  to  share  the  earnings.  I 
should  prefer  earlier  hours  than  the  present,  which 
are  from  8  till  7,  and  hiive  tried  to  get  them,  but  the 
people  will  not  come  regularly.  One  way  in  Avhich  I 
tried  to  enforce  regularity  was  by  making  any  one  who 
came  an  hour  late  leave  an  liour  earlier,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  ;  but  it  had  no  effect.  The  liours'which  I 
should  like  myself  would  be  from  6  to  5  in  summer, 
and  from  7  to  6  in  winter.  I  wish  that  children  up 
to  a  certain  age,  say  13  or  14,  should  be  at  school. 
Parents  should  be  forced  to  send  them.  The  plan 
works  well  in  Prussia,  and  it  is  nothing  to  say  that 
people  would  not  like  this  in  England.  It  is  the  duty 
of  parents  to  regard  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and, 
if  they  neglect  it,  their  objections  to  compulsion  are 
no  more  entitled  to  be  regarded  than  those  of  persons 
who  commit  wrongs  of  other  kinds,  or  than  the  objec- 
tion of  a  thief  to  jjunishment.  They  cannot  expect  to 
find  their  children  grow  up  to  respect  them  if  they  do 
not  educate  them.  If  this  were  carried  out  it  would 
be  better  than  any  supervision  of  factories,  though  it 
is  true  that  it  would  not  provide  for  the  case  of  boys 
and  girls  over  that  age  till  they  are  grown  up,  and 
perhaps  some  additional  law  might  be  necessary  for 
them  ;  but  it  must  be  universal,  or  the  manufacturers 
who  were  restricted  could  not  compete  with  those  who 
were  not. 

But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
question  of  the  length  of  work  is  the  state  of  the  work- 
places. Greater  injury  is  done  by  want  of  ventilation 
than  by  overwork.  A  girl  could  work  15  hours  in  a 
well  ventilated  better  than  10  in  a  badly  ventilated 
place.  Some  Turkish  baths  of  mine  adjoining,  which 
in  the  six  months  in  which  they  have  been  open  have 
been  used  by  over  5,000  persons,  have  given  me  gi'cat 
opportunities  of  observing  the  injury  done  by  close 
hot  work-places.  A  number  of  young  fellows  have 
come  in  consumption  ;  and  from  inquiries  which  I 
genei-ally  make  before  they  take  their  baths,  as  to  how 
they  have  come  into  their  bad  state  of  health,  I  have 
found  in  very  many  cases  indeed  that  they  have  Avorked 
in  fancy  trades,  principally  jewellery  and  gilt  toy 
work,  and  in  many  cases  in  crowded  shops,  in  which 
large  quantities  of  gas  are  in  constant  use  for  the  work. 
Some  of  these  shops  I  have  understood  to  be  about  30 
feet  by  9,  and  8  feet  high,  with  as  many  as  30  peojjle. 
When  people  have  worked  in  a  hot,  close  place,  they 
become  very  susceptible  of  cold,  and  are  afraid  of  any 
air,  and  will  not  have  windows  open.  The  warmer  they 
make  it,  the  warmer  still  they  want  it.  Here  we  prop 
the  ventilators  up,  so  that  they  cannot  shut  them. 
Those  who  have  worked  in  cool  places  have  no  objec- 
tion to  windows  and  air.  Often  girls  coming  here  to 
ask  for  work,  seeing  the  room  so  large  and  open,  have 


said  that  they,  were  sure  they  should  never  like  such 
a  cold  place,  but  they  liave  come  to  like  it  very 
much. 

These  works  have  been  built  only  two  years,  and 
are  roomy  and  ventilated;  but  if  I  were  to  build  afresh 
I  should  bestow  still  greater  care  on  these  points, 
and  especially  on  the  proi^er  introduction  of  fresh 
cold  air  from  the  ground.  It  is  of  no  use  having  a 
number  of  outlets  unless  there  are  enough  inlets  also 
in  other  parts.  The  sitting  space  allowed  here  is  24 
inches  for  each  female,  and  26  for  each  man.  The 
room  will  hold  300,  but  there  is  never  that  number 
in  it,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  convenient  for  the  same 
person  to  have  two  places  in  different  parts  of  the 
work,  sometimes  working  at  a  bench,  sometimes  going 
to  a  lathe. 

A  knowledge  and  opportunity  of  the  proper  use  of 
hot  and  cold  water  Avould  be  of  as  great  use  to  the 
working  classes  as  anything  could  be,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  facilities  for  bathing  and  washing 
should  be  given  to  all  employers  of  large  numbers, 
Avhich  would  alloAv  of  their  availing  themselves  of 
them  for  their  workpeople  at  the  loAvest  cost  price. 

633.  Mary  Ann  Hewitt,  age  12. — Scrape  pen- 
holders and  scrcAved  pencils.  Work  from  8  till  7, 
never  later,  and  have  an  hour  for  dinner.  Some 
girls  stay  here  for  it.  Am  never  jioorly  hardly. 
(Looks  so). 

Can  read  and  Avrite,  and  do  multiplication  and  sub- 
traction. 

634.  Mary  Jane  Dowling,  age  12. — Solder  Avith 
gas  and  a  bloAV-pipe. 

Can  spell  a  little.  Have  only  been  at  day  school 
six  AA^eeks,  except  Avhen  I  was  quite  little.  Go  on 
Sunday  sometimes. 

635.  FAizabeth  Swain,  age  18. — Only  come  to-day. 
Soldered  small  rings  for  four  years  in  a  hot  shop  and 
very  close  ;  they  used  a  great  deal  of  gas,  much  more 
than  here.  Did  not  suffer  much  till  lately,  but  have 
been  having  very  bad  headaches,  most  at  my  Avork, 
and  also  in  the  morning. 

636.  Ann  Keightley,  age  14. — Polish  bone  pencil- 
holders  on  a  steam  lathe. 

Worked  at  a  paper  factory  in  New  Hall  Street, 
from  8.10  a.m.,  till  7  p.m.,  never  a  minute  later. 
Should  think  there  Avere  100  girls  there.  Left  be- 
cause they  Avanted  me  to  go  out  to  their  paper  mills  at 
King's  Norton,  and  father  said  it  Avas  too  far  for  me. 
It  Avas  five  miles.    Some  of  the  girls  Avent. 

Left  school  at  12,  paid  M.  or  4(/.  per  Aveek.  Can 
Avrite  and  do  sums. 

637.  Frederick  Becsley,  age  13. — Solder  pencil 
cases.  Cannot  Avrite.  Can  do  sums.  One  is  "  morri- 
"  fication."  That  is  the  name,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  You  make  tAvo  roAvs  of  sums  and  reckon  them 
up. 

[A  boy  of  12  could  read  and  write  ;  a  boy  of 
1 1  could  read  a  little.] 


MR.  J.  MORRIS'S,  ELECTRO-METALLURGIST,  MARKET  STREET,  COLESHILL 

STREET. 


Miscellaneous.  638.  Mr.  Timothy  Morris. — I  have  two  distinct 
branches  of  manufacture  carried  on  upon  the  same 
premises,  in  shops  made  out  of  the  rooms  of  two 
dAvelling  houses,  viz.,  that  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments and  that  of  carriage  furniture.  I  employ  six 
men,  one  woman,  and  seven  boys,  one  under  13  years 
of  age,  the  remainder  under  18.  The  Avork  is  chiefly 
filing,  turning,  and  fitting.  The  casting  I  give  out 
to  different  small  employers,  and  the  polishing  of 
boxes   to  women  Avho  work  at  French  polishing. 


The  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  "  eleven  o'clock," 
Avhich  is  taken  by  the  people  like  boat  horses,  as 
they  go  along,  i.e.,  they  eat  and  work.  Taking  the 
year  through  Ave  make  overtime,  but  are  fairly 
regular,  unless  on  exceptional  occasions.  Lately  we 
made  half  the  time  over  for  a  month  together.  In 
the  three  weeks  before  the  Prince  of  Wales'  wedding 
I  had  work  for  that   and  also  for  some  Australian 
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and  shipping  orders,  and  we  woi'ked  from  5  in  the 
morning  till  1 1  and  1  at  night.  When  the  work  was 
done  I  gave  the  people  a  holiday  and  a  dinner,  but 
they  said  that  they  did  not  want  such  another  week. 
They  like  overwork  for  a  short  time  because  of  the 
monej',  but  they  do  not  like  to  continue  it  long.  At 
another  time  lately  I  had  to  work  from  4  a.m.  till 
9  p.m.,  to  get  some  railway  carriage  work  ready  for 
the  Queen's  journey.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
times  in  which  there  has  been  work  from  5  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  ;  indeed  I  have  worked  the  night 
through.  At  the  busiest  time  I  left  the  work  merely 
just  to  lie  down,  leaving  some  one  to  superintend,  as 
long  as  the  people  could  stand  it.  At  such  times 
however  I  contrive,  if  possible,  to  let  the  lads  go 
home  by  10.  It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  do  _ 
this,  as  part  of  the  work  consists  in  blowing  a  fire. 
But  in  such  a  case  I  let  a  boy  give  up  when  I  see 
that  he  Avants  to  drop  off,  and  try  to  make  a  change. 
If  I  were  to  keep  them  beyond  a  certain  time  the 
parents  would  cry  out,  and  besides,  the  boys  could 
not  do  it.  The  young  ones  have  never  stayed  all 
night,  but  one  or  two  a  little  under  18  may.  In  times 
of  pressure  I  could  not  obviate  the  need  for  overwork 
by  employing  more  hands,  as  they  would  be  new  ;  or 
by  giving  work  out,  as  my  work  is  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  requires  my  own  superintendence.  Some  of  it  is 
concerned  with  electric  wires.  Besides,  workpeople 
have  a  great  objection  to  taking  new  men  in,  and  a 
foreman  that  I  had  would  much  prefer  to  work  longer 
himself.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  wedding,  if 
I  had  been  restricted  from  working  at  night,  I  should 
have  had  to  give  up  either  the  wedding  or  the  ship- 
jiing  orders.  Either  would  have  been  a  great  loss. 
Such  cases  are  however  exceptional.  If  any  re- 
strictions were  imposed  there  would  be  a  little  incon- 
venience at  first,  but  arrangements  could  easily  be 
made  to  meet  it ;  people  must  give  longer  notice  for 
orders. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  Birmingham  and  its 
ti-ades,  having  lived  or  been  engaged  in  these  premises 
33  years.  The  principal  trades  in  which  females  are 
employed  are  buttons,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  eye- 
lets, steel  pens,  paper  boxes  and  cards,  &c.,  spoons, 
French  polishing,  &c.  In  other  metal  wares  men  and 
boys  are  chiefly  employed. 

The  usual  hours  of  work  are  different  in  the  different 
trades.  In  most  of  the  heavier  metal  trades,  as  iron 
founding,  machine  making,  engine,  lathe,  and  press  tool 
fitting,  carpentry,  joining,  and  all  building  trades, 
coach  building,  curriery,  and  some  others,  the  usual 
hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  In  the  majority,  how- 
ever, they  are  from  7  or  8  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  till  8  on  Friday, 
and  till  6  on  Saturday.  Where  there  is  a  half  day  on 
Saturday,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  large  places, 
but  in  few  of  the  smaller,  it  is  usually  made  up  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  In  most  cases  thei^e  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  meals,  i.  e.,  breakfast  and  dinner, 
or  dinner  and  tea,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  are 
considered  the  legal  hours  at  most  places,  large  and 
small  alike,  which  people  expect  to  have  to  work 
wherever  they  are,  and  beyond  which  they  expect 
the  time  to  be  counted  as  overtime.  At  small 
places,  however,  ths  hours  are  less  strictly  observed, 
and  workpeople  are  allowed  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience more,  coming  in  late  if  they  please,  and 
making  it  up  by  staying  later.  This  is  much  the 
case  among  out-workers. 

A  great  amount  of  work  is  carried  on  indirectly  by 
factors  and  so-called  manufacturers,  who  do  not 
employ  any  persons  directly  on  their  own  premises, 
but  give  out  orders  to  small  employers,  and  in  many 
cases  supply  them  with  the  materials.  The  articles, 
wherever  made,  must  be  brought  in  finished  by  a 
certain  time,  either  the  end  of  the  week  or  the  time 
needed  by  an  order.  As  they  have  to  pass  thi'ough 
many  different  stages,  each  conducted  by  a  different 
person,  the  labour  being  subdivided  into  numberless 
branches,  they  often  do  not  reach  one  who  performs 
the  later  processes  till  some' way  on  in  the  week,  even 
if  the  person  v.-ho  does  the  first  bes'ns  work  at  the 
3.  '  R 


beginning  of  the  week.  But  if,  as  often  happens, 
this  man  keeps  "  St.  Monday,"  and  goes  off  on  some 
amusement,  the  work  of  the  others  is  thrown  still 
more  on  the  end  of  the  week,  not  reaching  the  second 
j^erhaps  till  Wednesday.  This  was  very  much  the 
case  formerly,  the  business  being,  as  it  was  said, 
"  very  hand  to  mouth,"  and  fell  fearfully  hard  upon 
the  lads.  It  was  as  common  as  possible  to  work  all 
night  on  Fridays.  In  one  branch  of  carriage  furni- 
ture work  I  have  done  so  many  a  time.  I  remember 
well  when  I  was  about  15  or  16  what  a  glorious 
thing  lucifer  matches  were  for  me,  when  they  first 
came  out,  and  could  only  be  got  at  one  place,  and 
that  for  8c?.  a  box.  I  used  them  to  get  up  by,  at  3 
or  4  in  the  morning,  to  make  overwork,  instead  of 
striking  with  flint  and  steel  till  I  could  not  see. 

At  the  time  that  I  was  working  so  I  was  going  to 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  night  from  7  till  9,  every 
night  in  the  week  except  Saturday,  and  I  continued 
this,  so  that  during  the  whole  of  five  years  my  name 
was  never  among  the  absentees.  I  had  not  at  first 
meant  to  attend  more  than  two  nights  a  week,  but  I 
became  attached  to  the  master,  and  was  also  ambi- 
tious to  win  a  silver  medal,  as  one  of  my  friends  had 
done  ;  and  I  succeeded. 

The  practice,  however,  of  such  late  and  irregular 
work  has  now  very  much  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  people  becoming  more  enlightened  and  the  work 
more  systematized.  I  believe  that  it  does  not  occur 
unless  for  pressing  orders.  Still  it  does  exist  to  some 
extent,  especially  in  small  places.  It  arises,  however, 
merely  from  a  defect  of  system,  and  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  take  place.  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  preventing  it,  by  improved  arrange- 
ments and  giving  longer  notice.  Of  course  if  I  were 
not  to  think  till  Monday  what  I  should  want  on 
Tuesday,  that  would  make  a  press  ;  but  I  always  keep 
some  stock  of  what  is  likely  to  be  wanted  on  hand. 
The  long  work  is  no  real  gain  even  to  the  work- 
people, as  there  is  less  for  them  afterwards  ;  and  even 
the  money  which  they  get  is  not  as  advantageously 
spent. 

There  is  scarcely  any  metal  work  in  the  town,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  except  steel-pen  making,  which  is 
not  carried  on  in  whole  or  part  in  small  work-places 
and  shops  as  well  as  in  large,  especially  such  work 
as  filing,  &  c.  My  premises  Avere  first  this  house  only, 
then  I  took  on  -the  next,  and  now  live  away  to  make 
more  room.  In  many  of  the;  small  places  there  are 
only  a  dozen  or  half  a  dozen  or  still  feAver  boys.  As 
a  rule,  the  youngest  Avorkers  are  in  the  smaller  places, 
as  it  is  by  the  cheapness  of  their  labour  that  the 
small  masters  are  able  to  compete  with  the  larger. 
These  small  masters  are  men  who  Avork  themselves, 
but  for  some  reason  do  not  Avisli  to  work  under  any 
one  else.  My  belief,  hoAvever,  is,  that  the  number  of 
A^ery  small  masters  of  this  kind,  employing  from 
one  to  half  a  dozen  persons  in  a  small  shop,  is  giving 
Avay,  and  that  Avork  is  done  moi'e  in  larger  places, 
em[)loying  20  or  more,  the  men  AA'ho  Avere  small  mas- 
ters taking  more  to  Avorking  out  themselves  for  larger 
employers.  In  this  neighbourhood  a  very  large  pro 
jiortion  of  the  houses  had  a  small  shop  attached, 
indeed  there  Avere  fcAv  without,  and  it  AA^as  A^ery 
common  to  see  notices  put  up  "House  and  shop  to 
"  let."  In  a  street  close  by  here  there  Avere  five  such 
houses  together.  Noav  such  notices  are  seldom  seen, 
and  as  old  premises  of  the  kind  are  pulled  doAvn,  they 
are  not  replaced  in  the  same  Avay,  but  larger  houses 
are  built,  i.e.,  three-quarter  houses,  or  houses  with 
two  extra  rooms,  instead  of  single  houses.  Of  two 
such  shops  close  by  here,  one  is  noAV  empty,  the  other 
has  only  one  man  in  it. 

This  change  is  like  Avhat  has  happened  in  Coventry, 
AA'here  Avatchmaking  and  Aveaving  Avas  done  in  houses. 
NoAv  there  are  factories  for  Avatchmaking,  and  I  have 
dealings  with  several  ;  and  steam  power  is  used  iu 
the  houses  or  ranges  of  house  shops.  Houses  are 
built  in  what  are  called  "  steam  squares,"  with  an 
engine  in  the  middle  from  Avhich  poAver  is  let  otr.  A 
man  takes  a  house  Avith  poAA'er  for  so  many  looms, 
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CHILDKEN's  employment  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 


Birmingham    say  three,  and  jjays  2s.  6c?.  a  Aveek  for  each  loom. 
District.       This  is  what  has  ruined  the  trade  more  than  anj^thing 

  else,  as  people  withont  means  are  tempted  to  go  into 

Miscellaneous,  merely  paying  for  the  use  of  a  shaft  ;  and  as  they 
Mr.  J.E.White.  ^^^^^  V^Y  t^'^  i'<^ii^  Avhether  the  loom  is  woi'kiiig  or  at 

  piny.    Much  work,  such  as  polishing  silver,  plate, 

b.  steel,  &c.,  what  is  called  "  polishing  for  the  trade,"  is 

done  in  the  same  way  in  Birmingham  in  shopping  iu 
Avhich  steam  shafting  is  rented,  and  three  or  lour 
])ersons  work  in  a  place  so  small  as  only  to  have 
standing  room,  and  without  any  ventilation. 

The  lowest  class  of  the  young  are  probacy  em- 
ployed in  mills  for  rolling,  &c.,  nail  cutting,  and 
places  where  steam  power  is  let.  Pearl  Initton  making- 
is  one  of  the  lowest  of  girls'  emi)loynients.  But 
the  general  chai'acter  and  education  of  the  working 
classes  here  has  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  a 
good  many  now  can  read.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
even  in  the  mills  more  could  now  be  found  able  to 
read  and  -write  than  amongst  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  workpeople  20  years  ago.  Many  go  to 
Sunday  schools,  but  these  do  not  carry  them  f;ir 
enough,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  beyond  reading.  The 
Unitarian  Sunday  schools  are  the  only  ones  that  I 
am  aware  of  iu  which  writing  is  taught  ;  it  was  given 
up  by  the  Wcsleyans  20  or  30  years  ago.  I  have, 
however,  known  rare  cases  of  persons,  of  course  of 
considerable  energy,  who  got  their  start  in  education 
in  Sunday  schools  and  completed  it  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  without  any  other  means  of  instruction,  and 


could  name  two  who  have  done  so  sufficiently  to  fit 
themselves  for  good  positions,  which  they  now  hold. 

My  men  wished  to  work  from  6  to  6  and  leave  at 
4  on  Saturday,  giving  up  the  half  hour  for  tea,  instead 
of  working  their  present  hours  ;  but  they  were  very 
irregular  in  coming  early,  as  they  had  consequently 
to  stay  later  than  the  others  to  make  up  their  time, 
it  in  effect  lengthened  the  hours  for  which  the  place 
had  to  be  kept  open,  and  I  had  to  return  to  the  old 
])lan. 

639.  Thomas  Cooper,  age  11. — Blow  bellows, 
"  pun  "  dust  in  a  mortar,  &c. 

Was  at  day  school  two  years,  but  left  when  9. 
Could  read  better  then  than  now,  (only  knows  the 
the  letters).  Can  Avritc  my  own  name,  but  nothing 
else.  Cannot  tell  Avliat  3  times  3  is.  Went  to 
Sunday  school  a  long  time  ago.  At  chapel  they 
told  us  all  manner  of  things,  i.e.  about  God,  and  said 
that  "  them  as  is  wicked  shall  be  worshipped,"  that 
means,  shall  all  go  to  hell.  Adam  was  a  good  man, 
Isaac  ditto  ;  Christ  Avas  a  very  good  man  and  said  He 
would  give  the  people  all  sorts  of  things.  They  said 
He  made  pears  and  all  fi-uit,  and  also  that  He  Avas 
crucified,  only  I  forgot  that  now  Avhen  asked  ;  I  could 
not  understand  or  hear  Aery  Avell  Avhat  they  said. 

640.  James  Grey,  age  15. — Do  woodAvork.  Can 
read  a  little,  cannot  Avrite  a  letter  to  any  one  ;  can 
do  division.  Did  not  do  so  high  as  "  How  many 
2's  are  there  in  8  ?" 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  AND  WAGGON  COMPANY'S  WORKS, 

SALTLEY. 

Railway  car-  ^41.  Very  large  works,  covering  13  or  14  acres  of  ground,  and  live  acres  under  roof,  and  employing 
riages.  V)etween  1,200  and  1,300  men  and  boys.  Tlie  work  is  chiefly  carpentry  and  smiths'  work  ;  Avith  painting, 

in  Avhich  boys  are  not  engaged.  Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  space,  pure  air,  and  muscular  exercise, 
free  from  exposure  to  Aveather,  AA'ith  great  regularity  of  work,  it  is  probably  as  healthy  an  employment 
as  could  be  found.  So  punctual  are  the  hours  that  the  porter  Avho  received  me  broke  olF  suddenly  to 
ring  the  dinner  bell  at  1  o'clock,  and  Avithin  a  minute  boys  Avere  rushing  out.  The  appearance  of  the 
mechanics,  Avho  passed  by  in  an  unbroken  stream  for  five  minutes,  Avas  very  favourable.  Some  boys  in 
a  foundry  had  ungrimed  faces. 

A  library  Avas  established  on  the  Avorks  six  or  eight 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Wright,  the  late  proprietors,  from 
Avhich  books  could  be  taken  aAvay  ;  but  it  Avas  found 
not  to  be  much  used,  and  could  not  be  made  self- 
supporting,  though  the  subscription  was,  I  believe, 
only  \d.  a  Aveek,  to  pay  for  the  rent.  The  same  was 
the  case  Avith  the  Adderley  Park  Library,  close  by 
here,  of  the  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and 
which  had  a  good  museum  and  reading-room,  and 
good  lectures  also,  and  the  subscription  to  which  Avas, 
I  think,  4s.  a  year.  The  result  was  very  discouraging, 
and  the  place  or  lectures  were  scarcely  used  at  all  by 
the  class  for  Avhom  they  Avere  intended.  Noav  both 
libraries  are  made  over  to  the  Corporation.  At  the 
time,  hoAvever,  that  these  libraries  Avere  started,  the 
penny  ncAvspapers  Avere  not  in  general  use.  We  take 
in  ncAvspapers  for  the  men,  and  they  read  them  out 
to  one  another  in  the  mess-room  at  dinner  oi'  get  them 
perhaps  at  home,  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  they 
seem  to  care  for. 

The  carriage-works  of  the  London  and  North-Avest- 
ern  liaihvay  Company,  employing  probably  400  or 
.500,  adjoin  ours.  Some  other  works  of  the  same 
kind  near  (Brown  and  Marshall's),  employ  probably 
rather  more,  and  there  are  some  Avaggon-Avorks  smaller. 
At  all  the  hours  are  necessarily  uniform,  as  the  men 
Avould  insist  on  the  same  number  of  hours  for  the  same 
pay.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  works  near 
Manchester,  and  a  waggon  company  at  Gloucester,  and 
one  or  tAvo  scattered  about  the  country  ;  but  no  others 
in  the  kingdom,  except  the  Avoi'ks  of  the  principal 
raihvays,  chiefly  near  London.  It  is  only  the  larger 
companies  avIio  have  such  works  ;  e.  g.,  only  one  of  the 
Irish  companies  has  works  of  its  OAvn. 

643.  Thomas  Rhodes,  age  15. — Wheel  coal,  get 
ashes  out,  &c.  Was  at  Brown  and  Marshall's  works 
of  the  same  kind  before.  There  Avere  plenty  there 
younger  than  I  Avas  then  (13)  ;  some  at  about  11. 


642.  Mr.  Henri/  Brown,  manager. — There  is  a 
rule  against  boys  being  employed  here  at  all  under 
13,  because  it  is  thought  that  until  that  age  they 
should  be  at  school.  About  a  tenth  of  the  Avhole 
number  are  betAveen  that  age  and  18.  I  should  be 
glad  if  there  Avere  no  boys  :  they  fire  A'eiy  trouble- 
some. The  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  and  till  2  on 
Saturday,  Avith  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour 
for  dinner  ;  aiid  all  the  times  are  very  punctually  kept. 
Monday  probably  does  not  make  a  difference  of  30 
out  of  the  Avhole  number.  We  set  our  faces  strongly 
against  any  irregularity,  and  any  one  persisting  in  it 
Avould  be  discharged,  not  pei'haps  on  that  jjarticnlar 
account,  but  on  the  first  occasion,  as  a  person  Avhom 
Ave  do  not  care  to  employ.  Being  a  mile  or  so  out  of 
Birmingham  Ave  are  more  free  from  the  force  of  custom 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a' ery  rarely  that  there  is  any  Avork 
after  6  :  if  there  is,  Avhether  boys  stay  or  not  depends 
on  whom  they  work  for.  Our  people  are  a  sober  and 
respectable  class.  The  jiiece-Avorkers  engage  boys  sub- 
ject to  our  approval.  The  youngest  are  mostly  brought 
in  by  parents  or  relations,  or  as  sons  of  some  of  the 
other  men  at  work,  as  it  is  considered  a  priA-ilege  to 
the  boys,  affording  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
regular  Avorkmen. 

The  machinery  consists  chiefly  of  saw  mills,  lathes, 
and  drilling  machines.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
attended  by  lads,  none  hoAvever,  I  should  say,  under 
16,  and  a  few  assist  in  the  saAv  mills  at  handing  and 
carrying  off  Avood.  The  machinery  of  the  lathes  and 
drills  is  overhead,  that  of  the  saAvs  under  the  floor. 

The  shops  are  all  large,  lofty,  and  airy,  and  the 
ground  di^ained  ;  and  the  Avork  altogether,  Avith  the 
exercise,  is,  I  should  say,  as  healthy  as  possible. 
There  is  a  mess-room,  Avith  cooking  apparatus,  for 
such  as  choose  to  take  their  meals  in  the  place,  and 
their  breakfast  and  dinner  are  Avarmed,  or  whatever 
is  wanted  is  done. 


children's  EJIPLOYMENT  commission  : — EVIDENCE. 
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Get  6s.  a  week  here.  If  I  want  Id.  of  it,  mother  gives 
it  me. 

Was  at  a  village  school  till  I  was  12  years  old, 
when  I  went  to  farm  work.  Read  the  newspaper  at 
home  at  night,  and  can  write  a  bit.  Have  written 
letters  so  that  any  one  could  understand  them.  Did 
two  or  three  sums,  but  left  school  soon  after  I  began. 
Go  to  Sunday  school  every  morning  and  afternoon, 
but  not  to  a  night  school. 

[Fresh   complexioned,   strong  looking,  and 
intelligent.] 


644.  George  William  Wallace,  age  14. — Fetch 
iron,  &c.  Am  paid  by  the  pieceman  5s.  a  week.  Was  at 
a  rope-walk  before.  [Account  given  separately,  b.  656.) 
Know  some  letters,  not  all.  Ain't  been  at  school  so 
much  ;  about  a  month  altogether.  Father  used  to  take 
me  on  and  off.  Don't  know  what  he  used  to  pay. 
He  works  here  and  gets  I85.  a  week.  Go  on  Sunday 
sometimes  ;  don't  miss  more  than  three  or  four  Sun- 
days together. 

[Ragged.  Said  to  be,  as  he  looked,  one  of 
the  least  favourable  specimens  in  the 
works.] 
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MESSRS.  M'CALLUM  AND  HODGSON'S,  PAPIER  MACHE  MANUFACTURERS, 

SUMMER  ROW. 

645.  The  greater  part  of  the  persons  employed  here  are  adults,  and,  as  well  as  the  boys,  seem  of  a  Papier  mache. 
superior  class.  Part  of  the  work,  that  of  cutting  and  shaping  the  rough  material,  Avhich  is  made  for 
the  best  goods  by  pasting  together  sheets  of  paper,  and  for  other  qualities  by  compressing  pulp, — a 
distinct  work  done  elsewhere, — seems  to  resemble  that  of  cabinet  makers,  and  presents  no  peculiar 
feature.  The  remainder  of  the  work  consists  in  japanning,  painting,  and  ornamenting  in  various  ways, 
as  by  cutting  and  putting  on  mother-of-pearl,  gold  leaf,  &c.,  and  polishing,  chiefly  with  rotten-stone  or 
the  hand.  The  rooms  in  which  some  of  the  females  work  as  japanners  and  painters  are  hot  and  close 
from  the  stoves  in  which  the  articles  are  placed  to  dry,  and  which  open  by  large  doors  a  few  feet 
behind  the  workers.  The  heat  and  vapour  make  it  difficult  for  one  unused  to  them  to  stand  close  to 
the  stoves  when  opened,  but  they  are  said  not  to  be  injurious.  The  ornamental  painting,  in  which  two 
or  three  boys  (one  of  11)  were  occupied  with  the  men,  is  of  the  same  character  as  ordinary  painting ; 
but,  as  it  is  of  a  delicate  kind,  the  paint  is  used  in  but  small  quantities. 


646.  Mr.  Edward  Henry  Hodgson. — There  are 
about  half-a-dozen  papier  mache  manufacturers  in  the 
town,  of  whom  we  are  the  largest,  and  I  know  of  none 
in  the  kingdom  out  of  it.  Our  trade  is  mainly  foreign, 
but  the  seasons  for  different  countries,  as  Canada, 
America,  Northern  and  Southern,  Russia,  Spain,  &c., 
and  our  own,  follow  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
the  work  does  not  vary  much,  and  Ave  can  keep  pretty 
well  to  the  hours.  We  have  not  a  half  day  on  Satur- 
day at  present,  but  it  would  be  very  nice  both  for 
master  and  man,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  it.  The 
japanning  is  very  healthy  work,  on  account  of  the  tar 
and  varnish  which  is  used.  Painting  is  supposed  to 
be  injurious,  but  we  have  not  traced  any  ill  effects  to 
it.  One  of  the  painters  is  consumptive,  but  naturally 
so.    The  effect  of  paints  must  depend  upon  the  colours 


used.  Some  of  the  green  has  verdigris,  but  most  of 
it  is  emerald  green.    The  soft  white  is  white  lead. 

647.  Mary  Parlies. — Have  japanned  here  eightyears, 
and  11  or  1 2  in  other  places.  Began  at  1 5,  which  is 
about  the  age  at  which  girls  often  begin.  In  other 
places  where  I  have  been  there  have  been  stoves  close 
behind,  as  there  are  here,  and  I  have  put  the  work 
into  them  and  taken  it  out  in  the  same  way.  The 
warmth  has  suited  me,  and  I  have  always  had  good 
health. 

648.  Kate  Richards.  —  Polisher  here  1 1  years. 
Came  Avhen  10.  Come  at  9  or  8  in  the  morning,  and 
have  not  stayed  later  than  7^  or  8.  From  8  till  7  are 
the  regular  hours. 

649.  Selina  Coles,  age  15. — Not  at  school  except 
on  Sunday,  since  8  years  old.    Can  read,  not  write. 


MRS. 


-'S,  JAPANNER, 


STREET. 


650.  A  small  shop  in  a  court  or  yard,  in  which  the  mistress,  a  grown-up  daughter,  a  son  12  years  old,  Japanning 
another  boy  of  11,  and  two  girls  of  12  and  13,  japan  metal  buttons.  The  two  girls  sit  at  the  end  of  the 
shop,  close  to  the  stove  or  oven,  which  forms  the  end  of  the  shop,  and  makes  the  wall  against  which 
one  of  the  girls  sits  quite  warm,  and  heats  the  shop.  When  the  doors  of  the  stove  are  opened  to  put  in 
the  buttons  to  dry,  the  shop  is  filled  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  vapour  from  the  stove,  which  smells 
strongly.    The  spirit  used  by  the  mistress  to  clean  the  japan  from  her  hands  was  effective. 


651.  31  rs.  .  —  We  work  no  set  times,  but  gene- 
rally from  about  9  till  6  or  7.  It  v/ould  not  do  to  work 
too  long  at  this  ;  it  would  over  hot  us.  The  smoke 
does  not  injure  any  one,  but  is  very  healthy.  The 
work  is  very  light,  like  play.  The  girls  get  2s.  6d. 
a  week.  We  can  clean  our  hands  in  a  minute,  as 
white  as  yours,  by  washing  them  in  spirit  (shows), 
which  costs  more  than  the  best  varnish. 

652.  Charles  ,  age  11.  —  Live  at  home  with 

mother.  The  parish  have  stopped  her  allowance  now, 
and  my  eldest  sister  has  a  very  bad  foot.  One 
Sunday  her  was  drunk  and  kicking  up  a  noise,  and 
fell  off  the  doorstep,  and  her  ankle  fell  out.  Her  used 
to  bring  home  men  with  her.  My  next  sistei  is 
about  15.  Her's  awful.  Her  swears  awful  at  mother, 
and  mother  don't  like  to  hear  it,  and  says  that  some 
night  the  devil  will  com.e  in  the  house  to  fetch  her. 
Her  learns  it  off  some  of  the  bad  girls.  Her  goes  to 
clean  the  bad  girls'  houses  every  day  but  Sunday, 
and  has  gone  for  two  or  three  years. 

I  have  never  been  at  Sunday  school  or  any  other 
except  a  long  time  ago.  They  put  me  right  through 
my  A,  B,  C.  I  could  go  on  with  'em  now  if  they 
would  tell  me  the  next  (letters),  not  without.  (Can- 
not.)   I  never  was  iu  a  church  or  chapel  or  heard 

3.  S 


any  one  preach  or  pray.  Mother  don't  say  anything 
about  it.  We  had  a  Bible,  but  it  had  to  be  sold.  It's 
a  great  big  thing,  and  aint  got  nothing  in  {i.e.  no 
pictures).  A  reader,  the  "track"  woman,  came 
round  once,  and  said  that  it  was  a  Bible  and  good.  I 
do  not  know  who  Christ  was,  or  if  He  was  a  person 
or  a  man,  or  Avho  made  the  world.  After  people  die 
they  go  into  heaven,  everybody,  the  bad  the  same  as 
the  good.  No  one  told  me  about  heaven,  except  when 
father  died  long  ago  mother  said  that  he  was  going  into 
heaven.  TliQ  place  Avhere  the  bad  people  are  is  heaven. 
The  devil  is  a  good  person  :  I  don't  knoAv  Avhere  he 
lives.    He  puts  'em  (the  bad)  in  a  great  big  fire. 

653.  3Irs.  (continued). — The  boy  knoAvs  no- 
thing. He  Avas  never  taught  nothing,  and  his  mother 
never  thinks  of  nothing.  Her  husband  Avas  a  steady 
good  man,  and  OAvned  all  that  shopping,  and  a  good  few 
Avorkingin  it,  and  Avhen  he  died  seven  years  ago  left  it 
to  her  as  Avell  as  a  lot  of  money  in  the  Ijank.  But  she 
took  to  drinking  and  made  aAvay  Avith  it  all,  and  noAv  she 
looks  the  poorest  creature,  and  has  not  a  thiug  to  stand 
up  comfortable  in.  All  has  had  to  be  sold.  She  says 
it  is  her  daughters  that  made  her  drink  by  their  be- 
haviour. The  two  eldest  are  such  that  no  one  Avill 
have  anything  to  do  Avith  them.    Their  brothers 
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have  families  of  their  own  to  consider,  and  would  not 
have  such  girls,  but  one  of  them  has  taken  care  of  the 
third  sister.  I  would  take  the  boy,  only  I  have  so 
many  children  of  my  own  to  keep,  and  my  husband 
earns  so  little,  only  9s.  or  IO5.  a  week,  that  I 
cannot. 


Mary- 


age  12. 


Keep  this  working  dress 
hei-e  to  keep  my  frock  clean.  Find  the  place  hot, 
but  do  not  get  the  headache  or  feel  sickly.  At  school 
for  a  fortnight  once,  but  never  at  a  Sunday  school. 
Can  spell  (words  of  two  or  three  letters). 

[Names  purposely  omitted.] 


-,  JAPAN  BUTTON  MANUFACTURER, 


STREET. 


655.  Ellen 


;  iige  12. — There  are  nine  of  us 


children  at  home.  Father  and  mother  sleep  in  one 
room,  a  strange  woman  and  her  three  children  in 
another,  and  we  children  in  the  attic.  It  is  a  house  in 
a  yard,  witli  three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  a  room,  and  the 
attic.  My  oldest  brother  at  home  is  going  21,  the 
next  going  16  ;  my  oldest  sister  at  home  is  15,  and 
till  last  Christmas  my  eldest  sister,  going  19,  slept  in 
the  same  room.  Three  sisters  and  a  brother  here 
take  home,  on  the  average,  each  2s.  6d,  a  week  ;  and 
my  two  brothers  of  16  and  21,  and  my  sister  of  19 


are  all  out  at  work,  my  sister  at  jewellery,  my  eldest 
brother  at  guns.  Father  is  a  labourer.  We  get 
flesh  meat  every  day  excej^t  Friday,  but  do  not  eat  it 
then.  Vv^'e  don't  any  of  us  go  to  school  ;  we  haven't 
no  clothes.  Mother  tells  us  sometimes  to  go.  Father 
never  teaches  any  of  us  ;  he  goes  out  about  9  in  the 
evening. 

[Name  purposely  omitted.  The  house  was 
spoken  of  as  having  been  even  more  crowded 
by  additional  lodgers.] 


ROPE  WALKS. 


656.  George  William  Wallace,  age  14. — (Now  at 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Carriage  Company's  works). 
Worked  at  Wright's  rope  walk,  close  by  here. 
There  were,  I  should  think,  300  (Qy.  so  many, 
J.  E.  W.,)  lads,  besides  men,  some  of  the  younger  9 
or  10  years  old,  and  some  on  'em  7  and  6,  that  high 
{pointing  loiv).  They  all  came  the  same  times  as  the 
rest,  i.e.  from  7  till  7,  never  later.  Breakfast  Avas 
called  any  time,  we  just  had  it  and  began  again, 
perhaps  stopping  10  minutes  ;  we  hardly  had  it. 
Dinner  was  half  an  hour,  and  we  took  about  that 
time.    Turned  a  wheel  and  twisted.    Knocked  oflT  if 


it  was  wet.  Got  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The  little 
uns  got  Is.  2d.,  some  Is.  or  9d.,  according  to  their 
work.  A  man  paid  me  and  all.  Didn't  get  knocked 
about. 

657.  Henry  Gregory,  age  16.  (Now  at  Nettlefold 
and  Chamberlayne's  ScreAV  Works,  Smethwick.) — 
Worked  at  a  rope  walk  in  Birmingham.  Never 
stayed  later  than  6  p.m.,  because  the  master — the 
head,  not  a  foreman — used  to  go  off  drinking,  and  his 
son  as  well. 

Can  read  and  write  ;  can  read  music  too,  and  play 
the  cornet.    Learned  out  of  a  book  of  my  own  head. 


Dre.ssmaking. 


Paper  boxes» 


Paper  mills. 


MISSES  LYNDON'S,  MILLINERS,  &c.,  BATH  ROW. 

658.  As  I  was  informed  here,  five  girls  under  18,  the  youngest  about  13,  were  employed  here  as 
apprentices  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  there  are  more  at  times,  but  not  younger  than  12  or  13.  The 
usual  hours  are  from  8  to  8,  and  in  Avinter  from  9  till  8,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for 
tea.  Work  was  said  to  be  very  seldom  carried  on  later,  except  perhaps  on  Saturday  night.  The  terms 
and  period  of  apprenticeship  vary  in  diflferent  cases,  according  as  premium  is  given  or  not.  Finding, 
however,  that  my  informant  was  only  an  assistant,  and  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  one  of  the  principals, 
who  were  absent,  I  made  no  further  inquiry  as  to  the  apprentices  or  their  work-places. 

MR.  HENRY  WILMOT'S,  PAPER  BOX  MAKER,  NORTHWOOD  STREET. 

659.  Two  rooms,  small,  and  smelling  of  paste,  in  a  house  up  a  clean  open  yard;  but  open  gutters 
running  down  the  street  outside,  and  heaps  of  refuse  raked  up  beside  them.  Thirteen  girls,  two  boys, 
and  four  women  work  here  pasting  boxes. 


660.  Mrs.  Wihnot. — We  make  paper  boxes  for 
goods  of  all  sorts,  buttons,  drapery,  jewellery,  &c.  It 
is  jewellery  in  the  summer  that  causes  the  greatest 
press  of  woi-k,  and  we  work  late  most  nights  then. 
The  regular  hours  are  from  8  till  1\,  and  till  4  on 
Saturdays.  When  we  work  overtime,  which  is  for  six 
months  in  a  good  year,  it  is  till  8  or  9.  The  hands 
seldom  come  before  8,  but  if  they  do  it  is  at  6,  and  then 
they  stay  till  9  for  a  week  together,  if  possible,  but 
not  more  than  about  two  weeks  in  a  year.  When  they 
come  at  6  they  take  breakfast  as  they  like,  there  is 
no  fixed  time  for  it.  Sometimes  they  work  over  in 
meal-times,  but  not  often.  Most  go  home  to  dinner 
and  stay  tea.  There  are  not,  I  believe,  more  than 
two  or  three  paper  box  making  places  larger  than 
this  ;  many  are  quite  small,  the  work  being  done  by 
families. 

661.  Alfred  Miles,  age  II. — Here  three  years. 
Have  the  headache  very  often  in  summer,  sometimes 
all  the  week.  Feel  very  sickly,  and  very  often  don't 
eat.  It  goes  off  me  sometimes  and  sometimes  it  does 
not.  Am  always  better  after  I  am  sick.  Have  been 
in  this  way  two  years  more  or  less,  I  dare  say.  It's 


the  hot  weather  as  makes  me  so.  When  I  have  got  a 
cold  I  am  short  of  breath,  and  it  hurts  me  here  (chest). 
Can  speak  louder  than  I  am  speaking  now.  Made 
boxes  before  at  another  place  Avith  some  girls,  others 
made  brooches  and  did  press-work. 

Can  read  the  Testament  without  spelling  some 
Avords  and  can  write  a  little  bit.  Can  do  some  sums, 
but  don't  know  the  names  of  any. 

[Pale  and  languid.    Thin  voice.] 

662.  Emily  Wilkinson,  age  15. — Here  five  years. 
Work  from  8  till  1\,  sometimes  from  6  a.m.  till  9  p.m. 
but  not  often.    Get  about  2s.  a  week. 

Was  at  day  school  some  months,  and  at  night 
school  sometimes.  Can  read  pretty  tidy, — a  news- 
paper.   Never  did  any  sums. 

663.  Emily  Rathbone,  age  13 — Linked  up  guard 
chains  before.  Worked  from  8  till  7,  sometimes 
till  8. 

Can  read,  Avrite  a  little,  but  not  sum  much.  Got  a 
prize  at  home  for  going  regularly  to  the  Church  day 
school. 

[Pale.    Has  a  loose  cough.] 


MESSRS.  BALDWIN  AND  SON'S,  PAPER  MILLS,  KING'S  NORTON. 
664.  A  spacious  new  factory  standing  amongst  fields,  and  said  to  be  the  only  paper  mill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  nearest  being  at  Tamworth.  The  paper  is  made  by  steam  power.  In  this  department 
men  and  boys  are  employed  in  day  and  night  sets.  A  number  of  women  and  girls,  said  to  be  about  50, 
who  however  had  just  left  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  are  employed  in  a  large  airy  room  in  making  up 
paper  bags,  «fec.,  by  hand  on  blocks. 
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.  BATES',  CHAIR  MAKER,  MARY  ANN  STREET. 

665.  A  small  house  with  a  shop  in  a  very  objectionable  yard  behind.  Close  before  the  back  door 
v/as  a  pool  of  stagnant  gutter  water,  the  sink  being  temporarily  choked ;  other  water  streaming  down 
from  a  wash-house.  In  the  yard  wei'e  other  workshops  in  a  dirty  state ;  one  with  an  ash-hole  beneath 
it.  A  boy  works  with  aqua  fortis,  and  a  hired  girl  nurses  a  baby,  in  the  small  living  room  of  the  house, 
chairs  in  course  of  finishing  being  piled  round,  and  meals  eaten  in  the  middle.  The  aquafortis  has, 
after  only  a  few  weeks'  work,  almost  destroyed  the  boy's  clothes,  as  well  as  discoloured  and  caused  sores 
on  his  hands. 


666.  3Iichael  Morgan,  age  1 1 . — Rub  "  acky  "  on 
the  chairs  to  make  them  brown,  and  dry  them  by 
the  fire  to  burn  it  in.  Sit  close  by  the  fire  to  do  it, 
and  take  off  my  jacket  and  waistcoat,  because  it  makes 
me  sweat  all  the  time.  That  sore  on  my  finger  is 
where  I  burned  me.  A  red  hot  ember  fell  on  me  as 
1  was  holding  a  chair  to  the  fire  to  burn  it  in,  and  the 
acky  gets  in  and  makes  it  smart.  It  is  the  ackytoo 
that  burned  the  nail  from  my  thumb  end,  and  stained 
my  hands  so.  My  thumb  pains  me.  Wash  at  the  pump, 
but  can't  get  this  yellow  off.   These  great  stains  on 
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my  clothes  are  also  from  the  aclcy,  and  the  large  patch 
is  where  the  cloth  was  burned  away.  Sometimes  upset 
the  acky,  but  it  dries  in.  Come  at  6  in  the  morning 
and  sometimes  at  7,  and  leave  at  7  and  1^  at  night  ; 
from  7  till  7  is  my  right  time.  Dine  in  the  room  here, 
and  stop  work  an  hour.  Get  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The 
two  masters  with  a  man  make  the  chaii'S  in  a  shop  in 
the  yard,  and  the  two  mistresses  cane  the  chairs  in 
the  room  where  I  work,  and  a  strange  girl  minds 
the  baby  there  too  from  8  till  7. 


b. 


HALES  OWEN. 


Nailers,  &c. 


667.  Hales  Owen  is  the  only  town  on  the  direct  road  from  Birmingham  to  Stourbridge,  and  lies  Hales  Owen, 
about  half  way  between  them.  It  has  a  few  small  factories  for  buttons,  gun  barrels,  spades,  &c., 
employing  but  a  small  number  of  young  people.  The  most  important  sources  of  employment  for  men 
and  boys  are  the  mines  and  iron  works,  lying  mostly  towards  Dudley.  There  are  also  several  brick  works 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  employment  of  the  place  however  is  the  wrought  nail  manu- 
facture, carried  on  in  small  forges  adjoining  the  homes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers,  and  to  a 
great  extent  by  women  and  children.  These  are  dark,  cheerless,  untidy  places,  and  sometimes  unhealthy 
from  the  dampness  of  the  ground;  but  the  air  is  pure,  though  hot.  The  work  seems  not  injurious  to 
the  young  in  itself,  but  often  becomes  so  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  length  and  irregularity 
of  work  in  a  hot  place,  with  poor  living. 

668.  While  I  was  in  a  cottage  where  I  found  a  boy  with  a  bare  foot  bandaged  up,  lamed  by  a  burn 
in  a  spade  factory,  a  sound  of  miny  voices  singing  swelled  gradually  near,  and  the  boy,  limping 
on  his  stick  to  the  door,  cried,  "Oh!  mother,  there's  the  nailers  coming;  many  a  thousand  of 'em,'' 
and  there  passed  by  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  singing  a  hymn,  of  which 
two  lines,  contrasting  strangely  with  their  look  and  errand,  were, — 

"  And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast." 

They  were  coming  from  the  villages  near  Dudley  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Hales  Owen,  to  see  if  they 
could  "get  out"  the  nailers  who  were  "working  against"  them  there;  their  strike  having  already 
lasted  11  weeks.  "It's  heart-breaking  work,"  said  the  woman.  Amongst  the  many  children  in  the 
crowd  were  two  little  boys,  apparently  6  years  old,  or  not  much  more,  dragged  along  by  the  hand  by  a 
woman,  probably  their  mother,  foot-sore  and  lame  from  their  march.  To  see  such  infants  made 
to  take  part  in  a  strike,  and  march  miles  to  swell  a  meeting  to  spread  it,  was  a  sight  which  gave  but 
a  poor  idea  of  the  consideration  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  their  work  at  home. 


669.  Ann  Wood,  nailer,  Hales  Owen. — My  husband 
was  a  nailer  here,  and  very  stout  till  two  years  after  we 
were  married,  when  he  caught  a  very  bad  cold,  and 
the  inflammation  settled  on  his  lungs,  and  after  being 
ill  of  consumption  and  asthmatical  for  10  years,  he 
died.  He  caught  it  from  standing  on  the  Avet  floor 
in  the  nail  forge,  which  was  new  and  not  drained. 
Nailers'  shops  are  generally  on  the  ground,  and  not 
paved,  but  it's  according  to  the  ground  they're  put  on 
whether  they're  very  damp  or  not.  Ours  was  very 
wet,  being  on  a  kind  of  "  cat  brain, ".t.  e.,  piece  of  wet 
sand,  and  it's  always  wet  where  that  is.  We  had  it 
"  soughed "  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late.  We 
could  not  see  the  floor  ;  it  was  all  like  a  pool,  and  we 
had  to  cut  a  hole  under  the  sill  to  let  it  run  out,  and 
dug  a  hole  in  the  floor  like  a  well  to  let  it  run  into, 
out  of  which  we  have  carried  as  much  as  26  buckets 
one  Sunday  morning.  My  husband  was  very  near  at 
death  then,  and  could  work  but  very  little  afterwards. 
For  the  last  four  years  he  never  did  a  week's  work.  It's 
dangerous  to  stand  on  the  ground  a  many  hours,  and 
it's  the  regular  way  for  nailers  to  get  a  "  sloth,"  a 
block  of  wood  sunk  in  a  hole,  to  stand  on.  My  hus- 
band put  a  sloth,  but  it  rotted  away. 

Some  nailers  begin  at  5  and  6  in  the  morning,  and 
work  till  10  or  11  at  night.  We,  i.e.,  my  daughter, 
between  16  and  17,  and  I,  are  only  two  poor  weakly 
creatures,  and  don't  work  longer  than  from  7  in  the 
morning  till  10  and  11  at  night  most  of  the  week 
through.  It's  always  neai-er  1 1  than  10.  I  reckon 
to  have  about  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  an  hour  or  an, 
3.  S 


hour  and  a  half  to  dinner,  and  an  hour  to  tea,  because 
there's  the  children  to  be  fettled;  but  her  (the  daughter) 
sometimes  begins  sooner.  When  our  little  boy  worked 
with  us,  he  always  worked  as  long  as  I  did.  He 
began  when  he  was  about  11,  and  could  work  well  by 
when  he  was  13.  There's  many  a  score  put  to  work 
at  6  and  7  years  old,  if  they  have  a  father  in  the  shop, 
and  can  "  act  pretty  gain."  He  builds  them  up  a 
"  standing"  with  boards,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
reach,  but  they  waste  as  much  as  they  make,  and 
cannot  make  many  hours  a  day  at  first.  The  large 
work  is  hot,  but  small  nails  are  nicely,  though  anyhow 
it's  close  and  hot  in  summer. 

We  send  in  the  nails  into  Netherton  by  the  carrier, 
who  brings  back  the  iron  at  2c?.  a  bundle.  We  get 
])aid  in  money,  but  now  the  masters  want  to  take  off. 
discount,  and  we  have  all  been  at  play  11  weeks 
because  they  bated  the  nails  the  10  per  cent.  After 
a  nailer  has  paid  for  firing,  Avear  of  tools,  Ike,  he 
does  not  get  more  than  I65.  to  the  pound,  even 
when  the  full  20^.  to  the  pound  is  paid.  There  is 
about  2d.  a  week  for  the  shop. .  My  house  and  shop 
are  2s.  a  week  ;  some  are  2s.  2d.  and  2s.  6d. 

What  hurts  me  most  now,  having  been  brought  up 
to  school  myself,  is  that  I  cannot  send  my  children  to 
school,  even  on  Sundays,  as  they  have  no  clothes,  and 
that  I  cannot  go  to  worship  myself.  My  husband  left 
me  with  seven  children,  four  too  young  to  work. 

The  eldest  boy,  now  14,  works  in  a  spade  factory 
near,  and  gets  6s.  a  week.  The  next,  12,  began 
\iailiug  at  10,  but  when  father  died  we  could  do  no 
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good  Avith  him,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  him  out  to 
the  same  place,  Avliere  he  has  got  burned,  and  is  now 
at  home  lame.  It  is  a  very  bad  place  indeed,  as  large 
as  half-a-crown,  but  the  boy  is  that  sttipid  he  will  not 
iro  to  the  doctor,  for  fear  he  should  hurt  him.  I'm 
 1    '     afraid  he'll  be  obliged  to  go.    There's  no  knowing 
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Mr.  J.E.White,  how  long  the  burn  will  last. 

  670.  Jonah  Wood,  age  12. — Work  at  a  spade  fac- 

b.  tory  near,  at  striking  and  filing,  and  doing  other  little 

jobs.    The  regular  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  but  some- 


times we  go  at  5  and  4-i  a.m.  Have  gone  at  4J  a.m.  and 
stayed  till  1\  or  8  p.m.  Get  3s.  in  a  full  week,  but 
no  jnore  for  overtiiflb.  Have  half  an  hour  for  break- 
fast and  an  hour  for  dinner,  but  no  tea  till  I  get 
home.  There  are  about  seven  boys  and  four  men,  and 
moulders. 

A  week  ago  I  Avas  filing,  but  standing  near  the 
anvil,  and  a  "  glced  "  fled  on  to  my  boot.  The  man 
hove  me  up  and  put  me  into  the  "bosh  "(box  of  water), 
but  the  gleed  burned  me  very  badly  under  the  ankle. 


671.  William  Tf^Ap;-,  nailer,  Hales  Owen. — Began 
at  8  years  old  ;  am  now  40.  Some  of  my  children 
work  with  me,  but  my  "  missis  "  hasn't  made  5s.  in 
the  last  10  months.  She  can't  stand  it.  It  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  there  was  a  law  to  do  away  with 
Avomen's  Avork.  But  those  that  are  stout  enough 
make  nails  ;  it  is  the  most  regular  Avork  for  them 
about  here,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  factories  to 
take  the  Avomen  and  children.  The  Avomen  Avith 
strong  constitutions  make  big  nails,  and  children  little 
nails.  The  biggest  bulk  of  all  the  people  about  make 
nails,  but  some  men  go  to  iron  Avorks  and  coal  mines. 

A  nailer's  usual  day  is  from  .5  or  6  a.m.  till  9  or  10 
p.m.  That  is  many  hours  for  a  man  to  be  stiving  up 
in  a  hot  shop,  but  some  Avork  till  11  or  12,  or  later  if 
busy  or  the  master  AA'ants  the  Avork  quickl3^  We 
nailers  Avork  just  the  same  hours  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer, Avorking  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  from  which  the 
screen  is  then  taken  ofT;  and  of  the  iron  as  it  is  Avorked. 
Some  men  buy  their  OAvn  iron  to  Avork,  but  some 
masters  will  not  alloAv  this,  but  make  the  men  take 
iron  from  them,  the  value  being  reckoned  olF  from  the 
nails.  This  gives  the  masters  more  claim  on  the  men 
as  to  the  style  of  work,  &c.,  than  if  a  man  AA-orks  up 
his  OAvn  stuff.  My  employer  comes  in  three  miles  to 
his  Avarehouse  here  on  Saturday  to  Aveigh,  and  carries 
on  from  about  11  till  4  or  5.  Others  Aveigli  from  9 
till  6,  or  so,  and  some  Aveigh  twice  a  Aveek.  Many 
nailers  are  on  the  strike  noAv  against  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  pay  :  2s.  haA'e  been  taken  from  the  1  and 
noAV  it  is  Avished  to  take  2s.  more.  It  is  hard  getting 
only  8s.  instead  of  10s.  Some  children  begin  at  8  years 
old,  but  I  should  say  not  many  before  9,  and  most  at 
about  10.  I  should  not  like  my  little  boy  there,  noAV 
5,  to  begin  before  9,  and  he  shan't  if  I  can  help  it, 
but  if  I  am  anyways  obligated  he  must.  He  is  but  a 
little  mossel,  and  if  I  Avere  to  get  that  little  creature 
to  Avork,  I  should  haA  e  to  get  a  scaffold  for  him  to 
stand  on,  to  reach,  and  Avith  that  it  Avould  be  like 
murder-Avork,  as  you  may  say.  They  don't  like  to  put 
children  to  a  full  day's  Avork  at  once,  but  at  first  a 
child  Avill  begin  at  breakfast  time  and  knock  off  at  3 
or  4  in  the  afternoon,  for  a  few  months,  and  then  add 
an  hour,  and  so  on,  till  the  second  tAvelvemonth, 
when  he  Avorks  perhaps  fi'om  about  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
and  can  then  make  perhaps  2s.  a  Aveek,  not  a  half- 
penny more.  But  for  the  first  tAvelvemonth  a  child  is 
no  profit,  and  spoils  four  bundles,  i.  e.,  OA'er  2  CAvt.,  of 
iron,  besides  damaging  the  tools.  It's  a  sight  of  trouble 
teaching  a  little  one,  and  you  have  to  keep  looking  off 
your  OAvn  Avork  ;  but  they  are  A'ery  particular  at  a 
Avarehouse  uoav,  especially  Avith  children's  AVork,  and 
if  it  ain't  done  Avell  they  Avon't  take  it. 

When  children  first  begin  work  there  is  not  one 
out  of  20  but  Avhat  knocks  up,  and  has  to  stop  and  go 
out.  It  is  like  a  fresh  job,  and  don't  agree  with  them. 
It  is  pretty  healthy,  but  you  can't  stop  in  the  shop 
long  in  the  summer  time,  always  being  by  the  fireside, 
and  the  Avork  being  alAA^ays  hot,  though  not  so  hot  a.s 
it  is  for  the  puddlers  in  iron  Avorks.  But  if  it  Avas  not 
for  the  AvindoAV,  and  the  Avind  coming  in,  we  could 
not  stand  half,  or  a  quarter,  Avhat  Ave  do;  and  as  it  is 
Ave're  all  of  a  melt  and  sweat,  and  have  to  go  out  for 
half  an  hour.  But  in  summer  the  little  ones,  being 
afore  the  fire  all  the  time,  SAveat  so  till  it  runs  doAvn 
their  faces  like  anything.  Then  they  fret  more  Avith 
the  learning,  and  sweat  more, — fret  AVonderfuUy  the 
little  ones  do.  I  did  so  myself  Avhen  a  little  one, 
and  even  Avhen  a  big  one  (grown  person)  frets  he's 


bound  to  be  Avarm  and  sweat.  When  the  children 
get  out  in  the  eA'ening  they're  as  glad  as  can  be  to 
get  out  and  Avash  their  faces,  and  be  doAvn  the  street. 
But  plenty  of  times  they  knock  up  quite,  and  don't 
come  back  for  three  Aveeks  or  a  month,  or  it  may  run 
to  tAvo  months.  I've  often  said,  "  Well,  you  had  better 
go  out  a  bit  ;"  and  Avhen  the  child  comes  back  he  will 
perhaps  be  Avorse  than  eA"er  next  time,  and  look  as 
Avhite  — ,  and  have  to  go  to  bed  sick  bad,  and  only  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  get  a  little  Avater.  It's  not  much 
nourishment  that  a  nailer  can  get.  After  all  it  isn't 
thoAvork  that  hurts  them  so  much,  if  they  had  enough 
to  put  into  their  bellies.  If  I  knock  up,  as  I  have 
done  many  a  time,  it's  no  use  for  me  to  go  into  the 
house  to  look  for  half  a  pint  of  beer,  because  it  ain't 
there.  My  son  there,  14  years  old,  knocked  up  for 
three  weeks  together.  He  is  groAving  fast,  and  has 
had  to  Avork  harder  than  many  of  them. 

He  comes  in  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  carries  on 
till  8  at  night,  stopping  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half 
for  tea.  On  Friday  and  Thursday  Ave  perhaps  AVork 
half  an  hour  later,  but  even  on  those  days  we  are 
forced  to  stop  at  dinner,  Avhile  we  eat,  but  Ave  don't 
hinder  no  time  over  it;  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
20  minutes,  but  that  is  as  much  as  you  do.  Them  as 
Avork  later  on  Friday  and  Thursday,  as  till  11  or  12 
at  night,  get  up  later,  so  that  it  brings  it  to  a  balance. 
A  man  may  perhaps  work  on  eA'en  into  the  morning, 
because  the  master  Avants  thcAvork  tAvo  or  three  hours 
earlier.  But  they  cannot  work  much  longer,  and  the 
young  ones  knock  off  at  9  or  9i  p.m.,  though  they 
(parents)  carry  them  on  as  long  as  their  strength 
lasts  ;  but  it's  no  use  beyond,  but  as  far  as  they  can 
they  are  partly  obligated  to  work.  I  have  Avorked 
myself  plenty  of  times  till  I  have  had  hardly  strength 
to  reach  up  to  the  door,  or  to  put  one  leg  before  the 
other  to  go  doAvn  the  yard  home,  and  think  it  time 
then  to  give  OA-er,  for  that  night  hoAvever.  My 
daughter,  going  18,  is  supposed  to  be  in  here  for  about 
the  same  times  as  my  sou  ;  but  she  has  to  go  in  and 
help  mother  at  times,  and  has  more  to  do  on  Monday, 
and  on  vSaturday  has  to  clean  up  after  her  Avork  here, 
so  that  she  has  not  done  often  till  night;  and  I  think 
she  has  more  hours  altogether  than  the  boy,  but  they 
are  more  broken,  and  she  earns  less.  It's  a  great 
many  hours  in  a  day  (6  -a.m.  to  8  p.m.),  and  he  has 
to  Avork  hard  all  that  time  to  get  \\d.  or  Is.,  and 
there  is  the  wear  of  the  tools,  the  cost  of  firing,  and 
something  for  waste  iron  to  go  out  of  this,  Avhich  takes 
off  altogether  2\d.  or  3c?.  When  the  nails  are  taken 
in  and  Aveighed  an  alloAvance  is  made  for  Avaste  of 
6  lbs.  of  iron  in  CA^ery  bundle  of  60  lbs.  given  out  to 
be  Avorked  up,  Avhich  is  the  regular  weight  of  bundles; 
but  there  aren't  many  times  as  we  can  do  with  so 
little,  and  not  one  in  100  ever  makes  less,  so  we  are 
always  satisfied  if  AA^e  can  make  it  even;  tins  has  been 
proved  often  by  Aveighing  the  slack  and  Avaste.  If 
the  iron  is  not  good,  e.g.,  if  there  is  a  crack  like  this, 
you  cannot  make  a  good  nail  Avithout  more  Avelding, 
Avhich  causes  more  slack,  and  makes  it  necessary 
to  put  on  fresh  iron.  This  takes  more  labour  and 
more  material,  and  so  costs  us  more.  But  I  blame 
no  master  for  requiring  good  work,  and  ahvays  try  to 
makemyoAvn  and  my  children's  Avork  as  good  as  can  be. 
I  can  "  speak  better  "  then,  if  there  is  occasion,  but  I 
get  no  chance  if  I  know  that  I  make  bad  work,  and 
of  course  it  is  the  same  Avith  the  master  and  his 
customers. 
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Besides  knocking  up  from  ill  health,  the  young  ones 
sometimes  knock  up  from  being  lamed  or  burned,  and 
more  so  when  they  begin,  as  they  do  not  know  so 
well  how  to  go  about  the  work.  They  may  get  a  bit 
of  red-hot  iron  in  their  shoe,  and  that  of  course  will 
burn  alarming.  They  often  burn  themselves  one  way 
or  other,  perhaps  a  time  or  two  in  a  week,  either  so, 
or  on  the  finger,  or  with  a  flash  in  the  eye.  A  nailer 
can  never  be  sure  from  one  minute  to  another.  Four 
years  ago  my  boy,  then  betwixt  10  and  11,  and  not 
having  begun  long,  got  two  pieces  of  the  iron  in  at 
the  top  of  his  trowsers,  and  before  they  could  be  got 
out  they  dropped  and  catched  his  leg,  burning  two 
wounds,  each  as  big  as  the  face  of  my  hammer  (size 
of  a  crown  piece),  and  the  scars  are  there  now,  and 
always  will  be.  He  played  nine  weeks  for  that,  and 
cost  me  a  sovereign  for  doctoring,  besides  losing  his 
work,  about  2s.  a  week,  so  that  it  made  it  a  21.  job 
about.  He  has  got  a  dreadful  wound  on  his  hand 
now,  from  a  burn  done  three  weeks  ago.  If  it  had 
been  his  hammer  hand  he  could  not  have  worked  at  all. 

It  is  (piite  riglit  that  the  young  ones  should  not 
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work  so  long  as  they  do,  and  should  have  some  teach- 
ing. I  am  certain  I  should  like  my  children  to  have 
an  easier  time  of  it.  My  boy  is  not  {i.e.  properly)  able 
to  do  Avhat  he  does.  Four  of  my  five  children  go  to 
the  Church  Sunday-school.    At  the  "  treat "  next 

Aveek,  given  to  those  who  attend  that  school,  there   

Avill  be  from  900  to  1000.    The  number  is  usually  Mr  J.E.White 

about  970.    They  do  enjoy  that  day.    Two  of  my   

children  are  in  the  churchyard,  and  I  think  they  are  ^• 
perhaps  as  well  ofl",  for  I  don't  know  how  they  would 
live  now,  and  perhaps  they  would  run  at  a  snag's  end, 
like  many  others. 

672.  William  Tether,  age  14,  son  of  last  witness. 
— Went  to  the  night  school  in  winter,  and  was  just 
put  to  writing.    Can  read  (does). 

[Delicate.  The  scars  on  his  leg  are  very 
plain,  and  the  burn  on  his  hand  still  bad, 
and  bound  up.  His  sister  Maria,  aged  17, 
who  works  as  a  'nailer,  could  read  but 
little.] 


673.  James  Price,  age  13,  nailer.  Hales  Owen  

Make  nails  for  father  in  this  forge,  and  began  two 
years  ago.  Work  from  6  or  7  in  the  morning  till  7 
or  8  in  the  evening,  sometimes  not  so  long,  but  we 
don't  work  regular.  Stop  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
at  9,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.    It  is  very  hot  Avork. 

Didn't  go  to  school  long.  (Can  scarcely  spell). 
Heard  about  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  Church  school,  but 
it's  so  long  since  that  I've  forgot  about  Him.    Do  not 


know  whether  He  did  miracles  or  wonderful  things, 
or  hoAV  He  Avas  killed,  and  have  not  heard  of  Noah 
and  the  flood.  Je.sus  made  the  Avorld  in  six  days. 
The  Queen  has  a  name ;  it  is  "  Prince." 

[This  boy,  whose  face  is  grimed  with  black 
and  streams  Avith  perspiration,  though  he 
works  near  the  open  door,  looks  Avell,  but 
his  father  is  pale  and  wan.] 


674.  Mr.  Edivard  Moore,  Hales  OAven. — I  am  a 
magistrate  here,  and  Avas  for  20  years  surgeon  to  the 
Stourbridge  division  of  the  Hales  Owen  union.  In 
the  whole  of  this  division,  which  includes  10  toAvn- 
ships  or  hamlets,  nail  making  is  the  staple  Avork,  in 
fact  is  "  endemic,"  as  is  the  case  oA'cr  the  greater  part 
of  a  district  of  full  20  miles  in  length,  and  of  from  5 
to  10  broad,  i.e.,  from  near  Wolverhampton  to  Broms- 
grove,  and  including  Sedgeley,  Dudley,  Hales  Owen, 
and  the  other  intermediate  places. 

Some  years  ago,  at  Dr.  Farr's  request,  I  collected 
and  supplied  him  with  various  statistics  of  the  nail 
trade,  and  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
nailers  in  this  district  ;  but  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
employment  made  it  difl[icult  or  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  account. 

There  is  another  nail-making  district  of  the  same 
kind  in  Shropshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wel- 
lington, of  several  miles  in  extent,  but  the  employ- 
ment is  not  so  universal  in  that  district  as  in  this, 
and  I  have  not  been  acquainted  Avith  it  for  some  time 
past. 

Nail  making  is  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same 
Avay  throughout  this  district,  viz.,  in  small  forges 
adjoining  or  near  to  houses,  and  is  done  principally 
by  families  working  together,  the  children  beginning 
very  young,  it  may  fairly  be  said  from  8  upwards. 
Indeed  getting  the  children  to  Avork  very  early  is  the 
only  possible  means  by  Avhich  the  nailers  can  liA^e, 
and  in  a  nail-making  district  a  large  family  is  thus  an 
advantage,  more  so  probably  than  is  the  case  Avhere 
there  are  other  employments.  I  haA'e  often  been  told 
by  the  men  that  they  must  AVork  A-ery  hard,  from  12 
to  15  hours  a  day,  to  make  12s.  a  Aveek,  and  that  a 
woman  must  Avork  very  hard  to  make  5s.  I  have 
not  noticed  any  special  effect  of  the  employment 
upon  the  health,  and  should  say  that  it  is  not  injuri- 
ous. Though  the  forges  are  hot  the  air  is  not  vitiated, 
and  the  work  gives  muscular  exertion  ;  and  I  should 
say  that  the  children  do  not  Avork  long  enough  to 
exhaust  themselves.  As  a  class,  however,  nailers  do 
not  look  healthy,  but  thin  and  ill  fed,  and  are  not 
well  developed.  The  misfortune  of  Avomeu  Avorking 
is  that  they  cannot  attend  properly  to  their  families, 
and  their  children  sufl^er  in  consequence.  The  children 
become  independent  early,  and  marry  young,  very 
fcAV  Avorking  for  their  parents  after  15  or  16,  even 


girls  then  taking  their  own  stall,  and  paying  their 
parents  so  much  for  living. 

The  great  evil  of  the  trade  is  the  "  tommy,"  or 
truck  system.     Cases  have  come  before  me  as  a 
magistrate,  but  not  many,  and  convictions  have  been 
still  fewer.    There  is  great  difficulty  in  proving  the 
facts.    Some  stringent  laAV,  e.  g.,  a  provision  that  no 
buyer  of  nails  should  be  alloAved  to  keep  or  be 
interested  in  a  shop  for  general  goods  or  beer,  is 
needed  to  check  the  practice.    It  is  injurious  to  the 
Avorking  classes,  Avho  get  much  less  return  for  their 
Avork,  and  it  is  also  unfair  to  those  masters  who  pay 
in  money,  some  of  whom  may  have  invested  large 
capital  in  the  trade.     Those  who  do  not  pay  in 
money,  are  enabled,  by  their  profits  on  their  other 
goods,  to  sell  the  nails  at  a  cheaper  rate.    It  is  not, 
lioAvever,  easy  to  make  the  Avorkpeople  see  how  they 
suffer  by  the  practice,  so  far  at  least  as  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  it.    The  real  cause  of  their  submitting 
to  it  arises  from  their  oAvn  improvidence.    Some  Avill 
"Aveigh"  tAvo  or  three  times  a  day,  just  to  get  food 
for  their  immediate  Avants,  Avorking  a  few  hours,  and 
then  taking  the  nails  to  a  shop  and  getting  food  for 
dinner  in  return,  and  work  a  fcAV  hours  more  and 
Aveigh  again.    Some  of  the  shops  buy  nails,  and 
retail  provisions  and  also  beer.     Respectable  nail 
buyers  Aveigh  only  at  fixed  times,  once  or  tAvice  a 
Aveek,  and  pay   in   money.     The   principal  cases 
arising  out  of  the  nailing  employment  Avhich  are 
brought  before  me,  are  Avliere  men  are  summoned  for 
not  bringing  back  the  proper  amount  of  iron  Avliich 
has  been  given  out  to  them  to  Avork  up. 

Within  the  last  fcAV  years  the  nailers  have  begun 
making  rivets  and  pins  for  raihvays,  but  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  nails.  There  are  also  a  fcAv  miscel- 
laneous employments  for  boys  and  girls  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  e.  g.,  a  fcAV  small  factories,  some 
brick  yards,  Avork  outside  coal-pits,  &c.  Mines  and 
iron  Avorks  are  coming  nearer.  The  opening  uj)  of 
ncAV  employments  is  a  great  advantage,  but  the 
nailers  seem  to  prefer  their  oavu  Avork  Avith  all  its 
draAvbacks,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  freedom  from 
fixed  hours  of  Avork  and  froft  other  control  of  large 
Avork-places.  Some  large  iron  Avorks  near  offered  to 
take  any  number  of  men  that  could  be  sent  Avith  a 
good  character.  About  50  Avere  sent,  but  though 
they  made  .aore  money  they  soon  gave  the  Avork  up. 
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675.  Hev.  Henry  Fisher,  curate  of  Hales  Owen. — 
Our  population  is  from  6,000  to  7,000,  of  which  about 
4,000  lies  together  in  the  town  aud  tlie  remainder  iu 
hamlets  and  scattered  groups  of  houses.  The  staple 
manufacture  of  the  whole  is  wrought  nails  and  rivets, 
but  there  are  a  few  small  factories,  &c.  Speaking 
Mr. J.E.White,  roughly,  I  should  say  that  there  are  about  three  gun- 
barrel  factories,  employing  together  from  200  to  300 
persons,  men  and  boys  ;  half-a-dozen  spade  factories, 
employing  together  50  or  60  persons  or  more  ;  three 
button  factories,  employing  together  about  150  per- 
sons, 2n'incii)a]ly  women  and  girls  ;  two  or  thi-ee 
brick  yards  and  a  pOt  work,  employing  together  50 
persons  or  more.  There  .are  large  iron  works  just  out 
of  the  parish,  and  several  brick  yards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Numbers  of  men  living  here  are  occupied 
in  coal  mines,  iron  works,  &c.,  at  a  distance,  and 
others  in  odd  work,  as  sawing,  bricklaying,  &c., 
which  those  works  give  occasion  for.  This  probably 
leaves  a  large  proportion  of  nailers  to  consist  of 
women  and  cliildi'en. 

The  brick-yard  work  always  strikes  me  as  the 
most  objectionable  for  the  children,  who  go  to  it  at 
about  the  age  of  10  or  11,  as  it  looks  very  heavy,  and 
is  also  dirty.  They  carry  lumps  of  clay  on  their 
heads,  and  I  have  seen  girls  with  their  hair  with  clay 
sticking  in  it,  and  one  can  hardly  tell  a  girl  from  a 
boy  by  the  general  look. 

The  nails,  rivets,  &c.,  are  made  in  small  shops 
attached  to  or  near  the  cottages.  Nearly  all  the 
small  houses  are  built  with  one,  but  the  shop  is  some- 
times used  not  by  the  family  but  is  let  to  strangers. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  family  only,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  work  in  their  own  shop,  though  sometimes  another 
girl  may  come  and  work  in  a  man's  shop  on  her  own 
account,  paying  a  small  sum,  perhaps  6d.  a  week,  for 
her  "  stalling,"  i.e.,  work  standing,  fire,  &c.  The 
rent  of  a  whole  shop  is  about  \s.,  I  believe. 

The  children  begin  nailing  very  young.  I  have 
seen  some  at  work  apparently  of  not  above  7,  others  8, 
and  many  at  10.  Tliei-e  are  no  fixed  hours  of  work. 
The  work  has  to  be  finished  to  be  taken  in  to  the 
warehouses  and  fresh  iron  fetched  on  Saturday, 
sometimes  on  Wednesday  also.  Some  have  to  walk 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  miles  for  this,  or  else  to  pay  for 
the  carriage  of  the  nails  and  iron.  Little  work  is  done 
on  Monday,  and  in  fact  as  a  rule  it  is  a  holiday  ;  and  if 
work  does  not  go  in  till  Saturday  the  idler  ones  do 
not  do  much  on  Tuesday  either.  To  make  up  for  this 
work  goes  on  late  at  the  end  of  the  week,  it  may  be 


till  toAvards  midnight  on  Friday.  There  are  however 
e.Kceptions  in  the  case  of  steady  men.  I  do  not  think 
that  as  a  rule  the  children  work  so  late,  because  they 
could  not  stand  it,  and  also  their  work  is  of  little  value, 
and  is  independent  of  their  parents'  work.  There  is 
little  work  done  on  Saturday.  After  the  work  is 
taken  in,  and  at  night,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
drinking. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  nailers'  earnings,  but 
I  believe  that  an  indilFerent  man  will  get  about  9s.  or 
10s.  a  week,  a  good  one  15s.,  and  a  horse  nailer  20s, 
or  over.  Besides  the  regular  nail  masters,  there  are 
two  other  classes  of  buyers  :  the  "  molly  trucks,"  who 
keep  a  gin  ship,  and  pay  in  goods,  but  sell  nails  in 
market  on  their  own  account  like  nail  masters  ;  and 
"  tommy  trucks,"  who  pay  in  goods  iu  the  same  way, 
but  sell  not  in  market  Init  only  to  the  nail  masters. 
The  profit  made  by  their  paying  in  goods  enables 
them,  as  I  understand,  to  sell  the  nails  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  be  sold  by  the  nailers  direct  to  the 
masters, — I  have  heard  from  nailers,  as  much  as 
10  per  cent.  It  would  be  more  advantageous  of  course 
to  deal  with  the  masters  only  direct,  but  the  improvi- 
dence of  some  of  them  compels  them  to  take  the  other 
plan.  They  are  probably  the  irregular  men  or  inferior 
workers  Avhom  the  regular  masters  do  not  care  to 
employ.  The  children  get  easily  independent  here, 
often  by  13  or  14.  I  consider  the  great  evil  of  the 
place  to  be  this,  and  the  practice  of  women  working, 
Avhich  causes  them  to  neglect  their  families,  and  loosens 
the  bonds  between  parents  and  children. 

As  a  class  the  nailers  are  more  ignoi'ant  than  the 
miners.    They  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  but 


are  rough  and  untaught. 


Large  numbers  of  adults 


cannot  read,  and  few  can  write.  There  is  a  good 
national  school  here,  which  has  done  a  great  good, 
aud  Sunday  schools  also.  But  the  two  hours  a  week 
at  these,  though  better  than  nothing,  will  not  allow  of 
enough  instruction  to  educate.  An  evening  school 
was  tried,  but  few  could  be  got  to  come  ;  after  working 
all  day  they  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  for  learning. 
Before  Christmas  there  was  an  average  of  about 
40,  and  after  of  about  20.  At  the  mother's  meeting 
here,  which  works,  well,  out  of  80  about  50  could  read 
a  verse  of  the  Testament  in  their  turn.  These,  however, 
were  probably  the  younger,  best  disposed  to  improving 
themselves.  On  Monday  afternoon  there  are  classes 
for  reading  and  -wi'iting  for  the  girls  and  young 
women  in  button  factories  and  at  nailing,  when  off 
work,  and  these  are  well  attended. 


STOURBRIDGE. 

Stourbridge.       676.  Under  this  head  are  here  placed  not  only  the  town  itself,  which  is  comparatively  small,  but  also 

  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  chiefly  to  the  northward,  which  is  very  populous,  and  almost  exclusively 

mining  or  manufactvu-ing.  This  district  in  fact  forms  the  southern  point  of  the  larger  mining  and 
manufactui'ing  district  which  includes,  as  some  of  its  principal  places,  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Wolver- 
hampton, &c.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  glass  manufacture  in  the  kingdom,  having  as  many 
as  a  dozen  flint-glass  works,  besides  a  sheet  glass  and  a  bottle  glass  manufactory.  This  employment 
is  described  in  the  evidence  on  glass.  There  are  several  large  iron  works,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  the  furthest  southward  being  within  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  town  of  Stourbridge.  The  remaining  staple  manufacture  of  the  district  is  fire-clay  and  brick  work, 
distinguished  as  "  white "  and  "  red ;"  the  former  being  of  the  kind  used  for  furnaces,  glass  and 
casting  pots,  baths,  &c. ;  the  latter  for  common  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  &c.  Much  of  this  work  is  carried  on 
in  buildings  by  means  of  stoves,  engines,  &c.  Some  of  the  clay  is  obtained  from  a  great  depth  by 
means  of  shafts,  in  the  same  manner  as  coal,  and  worked  by  engines.  Some  of  these  shafts  were  said 
to  be  nearly  600  feet  deep,  and  the  horizontal  passages  to  extend  to  a  great  distance.  There  are  also 
some  very  large  works,  with  extensive  machinery,  (those  of  Messrs.  Watkin  and  Co.,)  for  manufacturing 
iron  implements  of  various  kinds,  from  which,  however,  the  workpeople  were  absent  on  the  day  of  my 
visit :  but  one  of  the  principals,  whom  I  saw,  expressed  himself  as  much  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry.    A  parchment  manufactory  which  I  visited  employs  a  few  youths. 


MESSRS.  E.  BAKER  AND  CO.'S  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS,  MOOR  LANE,  BRIERLY 

HILL. 

Bricks,  Fire-       677.  Some  girls  and  women  were  engaged  in  "  drawing  a  kiln,"  i.e.,  taking  out  the  baked  bricks.  A 
clay,  &c.     kiln  is  sometimes  too  hot  to  be  entered  at  all,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  wait.    This  was  warm  at 
the  door-way,  and  like  an  oven  inside,  where  some  stood,  the  others  forming  a  line  to  hand  or  rather 
toss  on  the  bricks,  two  at  a  time,  from  one  to  the  other,  to  a  cart  outside,  where  they  were  being  packed. 
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A  small  girl  of  12  (b.  805),  forming  one  of  the  line,  struck  me  by  the  earnest  way  in  which  she  was 
doing  her  share  of  a  work  which  certainly  is  heavy  for  a  child,  as  a  slight  calculation  shows.  The 
kiln,  containing  17,000  bricks,  of  7^  lbs.  each  when  dry,  was  to  be  emptied  by  10  persons  in  a  day 
and  a  half ;  i.e.,  this  girl  had  to  catch  and  toss  on  to  her  neighbour  in  a  day  of  only  the  usual  length 
a  weight  of  more  than  36  tons,  and  in  so  doing  to  make  backwards  and  forwards  11,333  complete  half 
turns  of  her  body,  while  raised  from  the  ground  on  a  sloping  plank.  The  plank  is  said  not  to  be 
needed  all  the  time.    When  called  down  by  me  she  was  panting. 

678.  This,  however,  was  not  her  regular  work;  but  the  work  which  had  been  exacted  from  her  at 
another  place  when  10  years  old  is  astonishing,  involving  often  15  or  16  hours  of  heavy  work  daily 
for  long  periods  continuously,  with  very  scanty  and  few  meal-times.  Her  energy  of  manner  and 
evident  love  of  work,  and  her  utter  absence  of  all  tone  of  complaint,  were  remarkable  ;  but  the  contrast 
between  her  hard  bodily  work  and  the  pictures  called  up  in  her  mind  by  the  mention  of  "angel"  was 
still  more  striking.   She  was  small,  but  healthy  looking,  and  though  ignorant  very  intelligent. 


Birmingham 
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Stourbridge. 

Bricks,  Fire- 
clay, &c. 

Mr.  J.E.White. 
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679.  M?:  Thomas  Wheat,  yard-master. — My  duty 
is  to  give  orders,  see  that  the  work  is  done,  give  any 
that  need  it  "  the  sack."  &c.,  and  manage  the  work. 
The  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  and  there 
is  seldom  any  overtime  for  the  girls,  though  the  men 
who  fire  the  kilus  work  at  night.  Some  of  the  girls, 
most  of  about  1 5,  carry  off  for  the  women  who  mould, 
one  to  each,  and  are  paid  by  the  1,000,  or  about  \0d. 
a  day.  Others  of  about  14,  Sd.  a  day  wenches,  carry 
away  bricks  from  the  stoves,  others,  or  young  women, 
fill  carts.  I  believe  that  the  hours  of  work,  quanti- 
ties to  be  made,  and  wages  paid,  are  the  same  at  all 
the  white-brickworks,  which  lie  over  all  the  neiglibour- 
hood  in  a  district  of  about  seven  miles  across.  In  the 
red  and  blue  brick  works,  which  are  much  more  nume- 
rous, and  in  which  the  woric  is  rougher,  they  get 
"  munched  "  (badly  used  or  worked).  They  have  to 
do  more  work,  i.e.,  2,000  or  3,000  bricks  in  a  day, 
arjd  also  temper  the  clay  with  the  hands  and  feet. 
Here  the  material  is  ground  in  a  mill  and  mixed  also. 
'This  country  would  be  no  use  if  it  were  not  for  the 

children.  The  work  could  not  be  done  for  the  price, 
and  the  trade  would  go  somewhere  else.  Many  of  the 
little  wenches  do  more  than  the  big  ones. 

The  "  pages,"  girls,  come  for  about  an  hour  every 
Sunday  morning  to  turn  the  bricks.  They  would  stay 
ever  so  long  if  1  did  not  send  them  off.  The  bricks 
would  not  be  spoiled  if  they  did  not  come  then,  but 
would  be  dried  only  on  one  side,  so  that  the  work 
would  be  hindered  the  next  morning.  So  it  is  for  their 
advantage  that  they  come,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to 
go  on  so  well  on  Monday  otherwise.  In  iron  works 
they  work  Sundays  and  nights. 

It  is  pretty  healthy  work.  They  are  all  under 
cover,  which  is  the  great  thing,  and  are  always  run- 
ning about.  They  are  always  singing.  If  there  is 
anything  new  in  the  Avay  of  a  song  they  are  bound  to 
have  it.  They  are  generally  pretty  steady,  but  in 
such  works  as  this,  where  the  Avouches  are  all  in 
rucks  together,  they  are  cheeky.  If  any,  however, 
misbehaved  in  any  way  with  the  chaps  they  would  be 
dismissed.  Some  are  butty  colliers'  daughters,  and 
have  got  money  in  the  bank.  Those  who  are  at  the 
carts  can  read  the  numbers  of  the  bricks  on  the  cards, 
or  if  all  cannot,  some  of  the  youngest  can  for  them. 
I  think  that  all  the  young  go  to  Sunday  schools.  The 
clergyman  is  often  down  here. 

In  addition  to  the  brick  yards,  we  have  clay  pits. 
Two  are  like  mines,  190  yards  deep,  and  running 
under  ground  half  a  mile.  All  who  work  in  these  are 
men,  except  two  boys,  who  go  down  with  them  at 
about  8  a.m.  and  come  up  at  about  4  p.m.,  and  have  an 
hour  for  dinner.  They  have  a  house  down  in  the  pit, 
and  have  hot  dinner  sent  down  every  day.  We  are 
very  strict  with  the  men,  to  avoid  accidents,  especially 
in  having  careful  engineers.  If  they  were  not  steady, 
men  would  soon  be  drowned  at  the  "  sump,"  a  kind  of 
reservoir  into  which  the  water  is  drained,  to  be  pumped 
out  every  morning  before  they  can  begin  work.  A 
man  was  nearly  drowned  so  here  last  week,  and  one 
was  drowned  at  a  place  near.  A  mine  agent  comes 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  survey.  There  are  laws 
and  bye-laws  by  Act  of  Parliament,  I  believe,  to  be 
observed,  but  not  the  same  as  in  coal-pits,  as  there  is 
not  the  same  danger. 

680.  Ann  Elizabeth  Powell,  age  12. —  Carrying 


bricks  is  my  regular  work,  but  to-day  i  am  "  di'awing 
a  kiln.    Get  6c?.  a  day.    Have  an  hour  for  dinnei',  and 
eat  it  here.    Am  only  just  come. 

Went  to  a  red-brick  yard  near,  at  10  years  old.  No 
girls  worked  there  but  me  and  theii'  own  daughter. 
From  6  to  6  "o^as  the  I'egulai'  time,  but  they  used  to  make 
me  go  thereby  5  a.m.  and  stay  till  8  p.m,  for  a  fortnight, 
sometimes  for  a  month  together.  It  used  to  be  as  the 
missis  told  us.  Have  worked  there  till  8  every  night, 
going  in  the  morning  as  early  as  6,  for  four  months 
together.  Did  not  stop  for  tea  when  we  worked  till  8. 
Had  a  quai-ter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  half  an  hour 
for  dinner  ;  did  not  work  in  that  time.  My  work  was 
carrying  bricks  and  heaving  clay.  I  carried  enough 
clay  for  four  bricks  on  my  head,  and  for  two  in  my 
anns.  My  head  used  to  ache,  but  not  my  back.  Got 
4c?.  a  day,  and  the  same  when  Ave  stayed  till  8.  If  we 
had  worked  till  12  it  would  have  been  just  the  same, 
but  I  never  did  so  late  as  that,  though  I  have  often 
worked  till  9  and  9^  on  the  light  nights  in  summer. 
Have  done  so  for  two  weeks  together,  going  at  6  in  the 
morning.  Never  got  beaten,  and  never  got  tired,  not 
when  staying  late.  I  hope  I  never  shall  get  tired  of 
work.  My  mother  ahvays  brought  me  up  to  be  a  good 
Avorker. 

Was  at  a  day  school  a  little  bit.  Don't  knoAV  all  the 
letters.  Don't  knoAv  what  an  "  ox  "  is.  (Asked  oj 
"  ship.")  Yes  ;  about  our  place  they  keep  a  many  of 
them.  ("  Ship  "  explained  not  to  he  "  sheep.")  No  ; 
don't  know  what  it  is,  or  what  the  sea  is.  Father 
reads  the  Bible  out,  but  he  only  comes  liome'>  once 
t'a  week.  An  angel  is  very  pretty.  I  wished  I  was  an 
angel.  They  live  in  heaven.  I  hope  I  shall  be  one 
some  day,  and  sit  in  Jesus'  lap.  To  be  one  I  must 
behaA'C  very  Avell. 

681.  Annie  Holt,  age  12. — Am  a  "  page,"  i.  e.,  roll 
clay  in  lumps,  and  Ijear  them  off  if  they  are  little.  Am 
working  now  from  6  till  5  or  41.  Bring  my  dinner 
here,  and  eat  it  anyAvhere  about  the  stove.  Don't  clean 
myself  before,  because  us  have  to  Avork  after.  We 
ahvays  sAvill  the  spottles  off  us  faces  before  Ave  go,  and 
when  we  get  home  Ave  wash  in  the  yard.  Keep  a 
pinner  here  to  work  in,  and  leave  it  anyAvhere  on  the 
(warm)  floor,  where  it  Avill  dry.  It  is  ahvays  dry  by  the 
next  morning.  Put  on  shoes  before  I  go.  Get  5s.  a 
week.    Sing  at  work  here  many  a  time. 

Go  to  the  ragged  school  on  Sunday.  Never  did 
any  sums.  Five  times  1 1  is  55.  Have  not  heard  of 
France  or  London.    The  Queen's  name  is  Mary.' 

682.  Elizabeth  Lewis,  age  19. — A  moulder.  Here 
6  years.    We  don't  AA'ork  above  12  hours. 

Cannot  read,  at  least  hardly  none,  but  can  tell  all 
the  letters.  Have  not  heard  of  Scotland.  Don't  knoAV 
which  way  it  is  from  here,  north,  south,  east,  or  A\'est. 
Am  sure  I  don't.    Don't  knoAv  Avhat  a  Avhale  is. 

683.  Jane  Grosvenor,  age  17. — Cut  my  finger  off 
two  months  ago  at  the  press  under  which  clay  is  put. 
A  girl  Avas  turning  the  screw  above,  and  thought  I 
Avas  ready  when  I  was  not,  and  turned  it  doAvn. 

[The  stump  of  the  finger  is  stiff  and  awkward, 
and  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  road,"  i.e.,  way,  so 
that  she  must  have  it  taken  off"  to  the  bottom 
if  she  can  get  a  recommendation  to  the  hos- 
pital, which  she  has  not  been  able  to  do 
yet.    Looks  an  adult.] 


3. 
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MR.  R.  NORTH'S,  RED  AND  BLUE  BRICK  WORKS,  BROCKMOOR. 

684.  Girls  carry  out  lamps  of  clay  on  their  head  and  in  their  arms  from  where  it  is  thrown  out 
tempered  by  the  engine  to  the  moulders  out  in  the  yard, — a  considerable  distance.  A  girl  of  16  was 
carrying  at  one  time  enough  for  eight  bricks,  i.e.,  80  lbs.  The  place  where  they  take  up  the  clay  was 
so  dark  that  I  could  not  see.  A  shaft,  part  of  the  machinery,  crosses  at  the  height  of  the  head.  The 
girls  looked  very  health}'^,  tliough  very  rough  and  unmannerly.  One  big  girl  was  sprav/ling  on  the 
ground;  others,  when  asked  questions,  only  laughed.  Two,  of  about  17  or  18,  when  asked  if  they 
could  read,  ran  off  laughing,  saying  that  they  could  not  stay  ;  one  not  having  answered  simple  questions 
in  figures,  e.cf.,  5  times  3. 


685.  George  Hawtliornc,  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
lirick-yard. — We  make  all  kiuds  of  work,  drainage 
pipe.=!,  pipes,  tiles,  quarries  for  flooring,  bricks,  &c. 
In  a  great  many  places  steam  is  used  for  grinding  the 
clay,  and  it  is  also  used  for  moulding  the  bricks. 
Two  or  three  of  the  boys  here  work  at  the  engine 
which  grinds  the  clay,  mind  the  fires,  go  errands,  &c. 

The  regular  hours  are  from  6  to  6,  and  till  4  on 
Saturday.  The  day-workers  seldom  work  over,  but 
are  doing  so  now  four  nights  a  week  till  8  ;  sometimes 
it  is  till  9.  They  have  not  worked  over  this  summer 
before.  The  piece-Avorkers  generally  work  over  three 
or  four  nights  a  week  till  8,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
till  9.  The  men  sometimes  come  at  o  a.m.,  but  the 
girls  not  before  6,  though  they  have  begun  earlier. 
All  have  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for 
dinner,  which  are  brought  by  their  parents,  but  piece 
workers  often  take  only  about  half  an  hour  for  dinner. 
The  girls  generally  stay  here  all  day  till  they  have  done 
work,  and  eat  their  meals  in  the  stoves.  The  red-brick 
yards  in  general  work  longer  than  the  white.  From 
6  a.m.  to  8,  or  perhaps  9  p.m.,  are  about  the  regular 
hours,  I  should  say,  (i.  e.,  in  summer,)  but  they  do 
not  work  after  9,  I  think,  about  this  neighbourhood. 
Few  probably  begin  earlier  than  6,  except  it  be  to 
temper  the  clay  for  the  moulds.  That  might  be  done 
the  day  before  without  hurting  the  work. 

Men  who  work  here  by  the  piece  pay  those  under 
them  ;  and  the  moulder  women  have  each  a  girl  of 
from  12  or  13  up  to  17  or  18,  whom  they  pay  8c/., 
10c?.,  or  Is.  a  day.  The  workers  in  red-brick  yards 
are  generally  men,  women,  and  girls.  We  can't  get 
boys  ;  these  forges  and  coal-pits  take  them  all  ;  but  I 
would  sooner  have  them  than  girls  if  we  could,  be- 
cause they  are  hardier  and  stand  the  weather  better. 
In  wot  weather,  however,  the  men  can't  get  the  clay 
so  well  ;  it  would  spoil.  But  some  of  the  Avork,  e.  g., 
the  moulding  in  the  stoves,  can  go  on  wet  or  dry. 
But  if  it  comes  on  wet  the  girls  get  knocking  otf. 
They  ain't  rigged  like  a  boy.  It's  very  dirty  work 
carrying  brick  clay,  for  girls  especially.  The  young 
women,  the  largest  of  them,  generally  shift  themselves 
before  they  go  away.  Some  that  are  gone  home  now 
are  very  tidy  girls  ;  but  those  that  are  here  now  don't 


shift,  but  go  home  as  they  are,  though  they  generally 
get  some  warm  water  from  the  engine  and  wash  first. 
Some  are  very  curious  characters.  We  are  obliged 
to  put  up  with  any  that  we  can  get. 

The  girls  carry  usually  enough  clay  for  six  bricks,  of 
10  lbs.  each,  at  a  time,  part  on  their  heads  and  part  in 
their  arms,  for  a  distance  of  about  20  yards,  others 
some  yards  further.  vSome  have  got  a  better  gift  than 
others,  and  can  carry  enough  for  seven  or  eight  bricks. 
Each  makes,  on  the  average,  2,000  bricks  a  day,  and 
can  make  3,000  some  days. 

686.  Sarah  Ann  Harper,  age  13. — Carry  clay  for 
a  woman.  Come  at  6  and  leave  at  all  times  of  a 
night,  sometimes  8,  sometimes  later.  Breakfast  from 
9  to  9^,  and  dinner  from  1  to  2  ;  no  tea.  Have  us 
tea  Avheu  avc  go  home.  Here  two  years,  and  was  at 
another  brick  yard  before  ;  Avent  at  7  and  came  away 
at  all  times,  the  same  as  it  is  here,  and  had  the 
same  meals.  Don't  knoAv  Avhat  I  get  a  week  here  : 
it  goes  Avith  my  sister's  money.  (The  Avoman  says 
it  is  2s.  6d.  a  AA'eek.)  Don't  knoAv  how  old  my 
sister  is.    (She  is  15.) 

Was  never  at  day  or  Sunday  school.  Did  go  one 
Sunday,  and  learned  my  alphabet,  but  I  know  no  more. 
Mother  don't  like  to  send  me  because  I  have  got  no 
shoes.  Have  got  shoes  on  noAV,  but  they  be  but  old 
ones,  and  I  have  got  no  others. 

687.  Jemima  Batham,  age  16. — Can  read  a  bit. 
(Does  not  knoAV  the  letters.)  Do  not  go  to  Sunday 
school  now.  Don't  knoAV  Avhat  eagle  is,  or  the  ocean, 
or  Avhat  tAvice  1 1  makes.  The  Queen  is  a  woman,  a 
sort  of  queen  ;  don't  knoAV  her  name.  ("  No  !  Her 
can't  tell,"  said  the  Avoman  Avhom  she  Avorked  for.) 

688.  George  Warton,  age  13. — Don't  know  at  all 
hoAv  old  I  am.  (Is  14  next  hirtliday,  according  to  his 
elder  sister,  "be  it  Avhen  it  Avill.")  Carry  bricks. 
Have  Avorked  in  brick  yards  tAvo  years  here,  one  at 
another  place,  and  two  before  for  my  father. 

Can  read  (only  words  of  tAvo  letters).  Learned  at 
Brockmoor  school  of  days. 

[Is  in  a  hot  stove.] 

689.  William  Simmons,  age  14. —  Can  tell  the 
letters,  no  more. 


MESSRS.  PEARSON'S,  FIRE-BRICK  WORKS,  BRIERLY  HILL  AND  STOURBRIDGE. 


690.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Pearson. — We  have  Avorks 
at  each  of  the  above  places,  but  of  just  the  same  kind  ; 
and  the  hours,  viz.,  6  to  6,  and  the  Avay  of  working 
are  the  same  at  each,  as  they  are  at  most  other  white- 
brick  works.  Stourbridge  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
a  few  miles  round  is  the  seat  of  this  manufacture. 
Round  here  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  such  Avorks, 
but  the  red-brick  Avorks  are  more  numerous. 

We  employ  most  of  our  Avorkers  directly  ourselves, 
and  find  it  ansAver  much  better.  It  is  the  general  cus- 
tom for  the  foreman  to  contract  to  supply  the  Avork, 
especially  in  the  red-brick  Avorks.  The  moulders,  Iioav- 
ever,  employ  each  a  girl.  Each  AVoman  has  a  stint  of 
1,000  bricks  a  day,  for  Avhich  she  gets  2s.  2d.,  and 
pays  9d.  of  it  to  her  girl.  But  this'does  not  take  all 
the  time,  and  she  can  either  make  more,  e.g.  1,500,  or 
leave  earlier.  Other  girls,  "pages,"  carry  bricks 
from  the  stoves  to  the  kilns  and  out  again.  A  man 
sets  them  in  the  kiln.  A  girl  carries  six  bricks  at  a 
time.  A  common  fire  brick  Aveighs  91bs.  wet,  and  7^ 
dry.  The  number  Avhich  she  can  carry  in  the  day  is 
according  to  the  distance.   We  think  of  doing  Avithout 


young  girls  altogether  soon,  having  men  to  wheel 
instead.  Taa^o  men  could  wheel  AAdiat  eight  girls  can 
carry.  Also  Ave  shall  probably  make  the  common 
sized  bricks  by  machinery  instead  of  l3y  moulders. 
Large  bricks  cannot  be  made  by  machinery.  Some  of 
these  Aveigh  1  CAvt.  each,  and  Ave  have  made  some  as 
much  as  a  ton.  We  have  only  men  in  the  pits.  There 
is  no  small  Avork  or  Avaste  needing  boys,  as  in  coal  pits 
We  do  not  take  girls  under  12,  and  make  it  a  rule 
not  to  take  them  unless  they  can  read  and  Avi-ite,  not 
because  there  is  any  occasion  for  it  in  the  work,  but 
because  all  2)ersons  noAv  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
Children  should  not  go  to  Avork  till  12  or  14,  and  then 
they  Avould  have  a  chance  of  learning.  Many  come 
not  able  to  count.  People  about  here  are  improvident, 
and  Avill  send  a  girl  out  to  Avork  as  soon  as  she  can 
earn  6c?.  Some  think  our  rule,  of  not  taking  any  Avho 
cannot  read,  hard.  A  man  earning  25s.  a  Aveek  com- 
plained of  oin-  refusing  his  girl  on  this  ground,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  send  her  to  school. 
Their  idea  is  that  their  children  should  be  made  to 
get  their  living  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 
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691.  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  age  15. — Moulder  girl. 
Have  been  at  fire-brick  works  since  1 1  years  old.  At 
my  first  place  the  hours  were  from  6  to  6,  as  here.  If 
we  worked  over  it  was  till  8,  but  I  only  did  so  three  or 
four  times  altogetlier.  Sometimes  stay  here  till  6^,  at 
others  leave  at  4  or  5.  Have  carried  off  1,550  bricks, 
wet,  in  a  day,  two  at  a  time.  Keep  an  apron  here  to 
work  in.    Wear  no  shoes  or  socks. 


Can  write.    (Can  scarcely  spell.) 

[A  young  woman  of  18  was  pointed  out  to 
me:  "She  cannot  count."  A  boy  of  15 
in  the  mill  said  he  could  write  a  very  little. 
He  could  not  read.  A  man  stated  that  the 
young  were  "  bound  to  go  (from  here) 
"  unless  they  attend  some  school."] 


Birmingham 
District. 

Stourbridge. 

Bricks,  Fire- 
clay, &c. 

Mr.  J.  E.White, 


MR.  JOSEPH  PITMAN'S,  FELLMONGER,  STOURBRIDGE. 


b. 


692.  A  few  boys  are  employed  here  in  preparing  the  skins  in  different  ways,  e.(f.,  cutting,  salting,  &c.  Fellmongering. 
The  work  is  very  dirty  and  sloppy,  on  which  account  some  of  the  men  wear  leggings ;  the  smell, 
too,  of  the  skins  in  certain  stages- very  impleasant,  and,  one  would  imagine,  sickening;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  injurious.  The  hoars  are  long  in  summer.  A  machine  used  by  two  boys  for  paring 
v/et  skins  looked  dangerous  to  the  fingers,  and  shook  the  floor  of  the  room  so  that  I  could  not  write 
near  it. 


693.  William  Roberts,  age  15. — Cut  wet  skins 
with  the  machine.  Come  at  5^  or  6  a.m.,  and  leave 
at  7  or  8  p.m.  Sometimes  come  at  5  a.m.  and  leave 
at  8  p.m.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour 
for  dinner  :  go  home.  Found  the  smell  bad  in  here 
at  first.  Wash  before  I  go.  Never  cut  myself  with 
the  machine.  Him  here  (another  boy)  cut  a  piece 
right  off  the  end  of  his  finger.  Was  at  a  gravel  pit 
and  in  a  glass-house  before. 

Was  never  at  a  day  school.  Don't  know  the 
letters.    "M"  is  "A." 

[Very  ragged.    Shoulder  quite  bare.] 

694.  John  3I'Phec,  age  13.  Have  worked  in  this 
salting  shop  5  months.  The  hours  now  arc  from  6  a.m. 


till  7  p.m.,  but  this  week  am  working  from  5  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  Go  home  to  meals.  There  is  no  washing 
place  here.  Never  sick  or  feel  sick,  but  have  a  worse 
appetite  than  when  I  was  in  a  forge. 

Was  in  a  forge  at  Bilston  before,  and  worked  there 
from  6  till  6,  heaving  metal  up  at  the  rolls. 

Can  read.    (Barely  read  one  sj-llable  words.) 

[Languid  and  heavy.] 
695.  Mr.  William  Henry  James,  manager. — 
There  are  most  hands,  and  the  hours  are  longest,  in 
the  summer,  as  much  more  mutton  is  killed  then,  and 
sheepskin  is  tlie  chief  part  of  the  trade.  The  work- 
people try  to  keep  dry  with  leggings,  &c.,  but  the  salt 
must  soak  through  anything.  Sujjpose  the  work  does 
no  harm,  though  it  is  disagreeable. 


MESSRS.  WOOD  BROS.',  SPADE,  &c.  WORKS,  LYE  WASTE. 


Lye  Waste. 


696.  Most  of  the  boys  strike  hot  bars  of  iron  on  anvils  to  form  the  links  of  large  chains,  two  or  three  Chains,  Spades, 


working  under  a  man  according  to  the  size  of  the  iron.  The  work  looks  bard,  requiring  very  rapid 
strokes  with  large  hammers,  but  there  is  a  necessary  regular,  though  short,  interval  between  making 
each  link  while  the  next  bar  is  being  got  ready.  Pieces  of  hot  metal  fly  about.  While  I  was  speaking 
to  one  boy  another  called  to  him,  "you're  a-fire,  look!"  upon  which  he  quietly  stooped  and  put  out  a 
burn  eating  into  his  trousers.  The  work  is  hot.  A  boy  of  15  could  scarcely  be  called  clothed  at  all.  A 
large  part  of  his  back  was  bare,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  front  of  his  body ;  his  shirt  and  trousers  being 
thrown  open  down  to  the  very  lowest  inch  that  was  decent.  He  earns,  however,  Ss.  a  week,  so  that 
the  state  of  his  dress  cannot,  it  seems,  be  from  want. 

697.  Mr.  J.  W.  Aston,  one  of  the  firm. — At  these     supplying  teachers,  and  the  boys  did  not  seem  to  care 


&c. 


works  we  make  chains,  spades,  scythes,  &c.,  and  have 
other  works  at  Cradley,  near  here,  where  we  make 
anvils  and  vices  at  forges.  We  have  also  brick  Avorks. 
At  all  we  use  steam,  and  the  hours  are  fi'om  6  to  6, 
with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  These  are  the 
usual  hours  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  though 
sometimes  time  is  fetched  up.  At  the  brick  works 
there  are  no  boys,  but  girls  who  work  under  men  and 
women  for  the  foreman,  who  takes  out  a  contract  for 
the  Avork,  and  supplies  us  Avith  such  an  amount  of 
bricks. 

There  are  no  Avorks  betAveen  here  and  Hales  Oavcu 
but  an  anvil  factory  and  several  brick  Avorks.  The 
iron  Avorks  lie  aAvay  toAvards  Netherton  and  Dudley. 
There  are,  hoAvever,  the  cottage  forges  for  nails  and 
chains  all  about,  at  AA^hicli  a  great  number  AAwk.  The 
nailers  work  for  the  nail  Avarehouses,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  hinder  in  the  first  part  of  the  AA^eek  and  AA'ork 
hard  the  rest.  They  are  very  .rregular  in  their  houi-s 
altogether,  idling  a  great  deal  in  the  day,  and  Avorkiiig 
very  late  at  night,  sometimes  till  midnight.  The 
children  begin  very  young,  from  9  to  12,  at  the  small 
nails.  Eowley,  a  village  near,  is  a  great  place  for 
small  nails.  There  is  no  injury  from  the  Avork  if  the 
children  are  not  too  small  or  weakly.  If  Ave  try  to 
get  some  of  the  men  nailers  into  a  factory,  they  do 
not  like  it,  and  Avill  not  have  regular  work. 

We  have  tried  a  school,  but  found  a  difficulty  in 


to  come,  and  they  Avill  not  be  forced.  To  keep  up  a 
school  there  must  be  compulsion. 

There  is  a  Avorking  man's  institution  here,  Avhich 
Ave  took  the  principal  part  in  founding,  and  Avhich  is 
chiefly  supported  by  our  people,  for  providing  instruc- 
tion and  rational  amusement.  It  is  open  in  the  winter 
eA'enings  for  classes,  chess,  draughts,  &c. 

698.  Robert  Potter,  age  15. — Blew  the  belloAvs  for 
a  foi'ge  Avhen  I  first  came,  then  Avas  "second  fireman" 
(of  a  set  of  strikers)  and  am  noAv  "  foreman  "  (of  a 
set).  That  is  the  highest  place  beloAv  being  a  maker, 
Avho  pays  all  under  him.  Get  85.  a  Aveek.  Elder 
foremen  get  12s.    The  hours  are  fioin  6  to  6. 

Was  at  a  red  brick  yard  before.  Most  there  w^ere 
girls.  Our  usual  hours  of  Avork  were  from  5  a.m.  till 
9  p.m.,  Avith  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  about 
half  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Was  never  at  school  "  days  "  at  all,  but  go  on  Sun- 
day, and  to  church,  and  at  nights  in  Avinter.  Can 
tell  tlie  letters,  but  not  spell. 

699.  William Favell, age  14,"  foreman." — Was  never 
at  day-school,  but  go  on  Sunday,  and  to  chapel  Avlien 
I  got  some  clothes.  Get  65.  a  Aveek,  but  never  have 
any  of  it  for  mj'self.  Father  is  a  chain  maker,  and  I 
have  brothers  and  sisters  at  work  too.  Thinh.  Bir- 
mingham is  a  town.  Have  ncA'er  heard  of  London, 
but  have  of  the  Queen.  The  sea  is  made  of  laud,  not 
of  water.    A  violet  is  a  pretty  bird. 


DUDLEY.  Dudley. 

700.  Dudley  is  a  large  and  important  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  very  important  district.     The  iron,  nails.  &c. 
importance,  however,  depends  chiefly  upon  causes  not  falling,  to  any  great  extent,  within  the  range  of 
the  inquiry  assigned  to  me.    The  chief  industrial  employments  are  in  the  neighbouring  ii'on  mines 
3.  T 
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and  iron  works,  lime  quarries,  &c.,  and  there  are  but  comparatively  few  young  employed  in  other  ways. 
There  are  a  small  number  of  works  or  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  smaller  articles  in  iron,'as 
anvils,  chains,  cables,  fire-irons,  kc. :  and  part  of  the  population  are  also  engaged  in  the  domestic  nail 
manufacture.  The  flint  glass  manufacture  carried  on  here  is  spoken  of  in  the  evidence  on  glass  (b.  114— 
Iron,  nails,  &c.  IIS).    A  general  account  is  given  below  by  persons  acquainted  vdth  the  place  and  neighbourhood. 


Birmingham 
District. 

Dadlev. 


ilr.  J.E.White. 


701.  Jlr.  G.  Bradlei/.  land  agent  and  relieving 
officer  for  Dudley.  —  The  population  of  the  place 
is  over  40,000.  The  average  number  of  persons 
receiving  out-door  relief  is  1,500  or  1,600.  Of  these 
the  greater  part  are  nailers,  who  are  the  poorest  class 
of  the  whole  parish.  I  should  say  that  as  nearly  as 
possible  three-fourths  of  all  who  apply  for  relief  or 
surgical  tickets  are  nailers.  They  suffer  much  fi-om 
working  in  close  places,  viz.,  shops  at  the  backs  of 
their  houses,  or  in  squares,  and  are  of  a  low  class,  and 
poor.  A  nailer,  work  as  hard  as  he  can,  cannot  make 
more  than  los.  a  week.  So  the  moment  they  are  sick 
they  must  come  for  relief. 

They  employ  their  own  families  only,  and  are  the 
only  kind  of  people  in  Dudley  who  employ  children 
very  young.  In  iron  works  manual  strength  is  wanted, 
and  there  are  not  many  other  factories,  only  a  few  for 
anvils,  vices,  fenders,  &c.  The  nailers  take  out  hon 
from  a  warehouse,  and  bring  it  back  once  or  twice  a 
week,  being  entitled  to  a  certain  allowance  for  waste 
of  the  iron.  They  are,  however,  often  before  the 
magistrate  for  not  returning  the  proper  quantity. 


Some  of  the  employers  are  "foggers,"  and  a  great 
many  give  out  iron  and  "  tommy "  the  workers, 
charging  them  part  of  their  pay  for  the  iron,  and 
paving  part  in  money,  and  make  a  verv  good  thing  of 
this. 

The  nailers  have  no  set  hours,  but  work  when  they 
like.  The  nailers  in  a  house  near  mine  were  a  great 
nuisance.  They  began  work  at  2  or  3  a.m.,  and  con- 
tinued on  till  breakfast,  and  then  would  run  about 
the  fields  all  day,  and  begin  again  at  about  8  at  night, 
and  work  tiU  11  or  IH.  This  is  supposed  to  be  on 
account  of  the  heat,  but  the  work  must  be  nearly  as 
hot  at  one  time  as  another. 

There  are  many  excellent  schools  here,  and  the 
Iron  and  Coal  Masters'  prizes  of  the  South  Stafford- 
shire Association  can  be  competed  for  at  12  years  old. 
The  examination  is  conducted  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools.  The  nailers,  however,  are 
very  poorly  educated,  though  they  can  cotmt  their 
nails  well  enough,  quicker  even  than  a  person  can 
weigh  them.  But  otherwise  they  are  very  ignorant, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  tell  his.  A  from  a  bull's  foot. 


702.  Mr.  Tlios.  Fredk.  Higgs,  surgeon  to  part  of  the 
Dudley  union. — The  union  has  a  population  of  nearly 
45,000,  about  two-thirds  in  the  town  and  one  in  the 
country.  My  district  is  the  northern  half  of  the  town, 
including  about  15,000  persons.  The  condition  of 
the  people  is  on  the  whole  fair,  and  their  wages 
enough  to  procure  them  sufficient  food.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  ill-clothed  and  ragged.  Most  of  these  pro- 
bably are  the  Irish,  of  whom  there  are  a  large  number 
in  my  district.  They  spend  money  as  soon  as  they 
get  it,  and  seldom  belong  to  clubs,  so  that  directly 
they  are  out  of  work  they  come  for  relief.  Of  the 
patients  whom  I  visit  for  the  parish  quite  20  are 
Irish  for  one  EngUsh.  They  are  very  reckless,  and 
Avould  spend  57.  a  week  if  they  got  it.  In  one  part 
near  here,  called  "Little  Ireland,"  there  are  often  dis- 
turbances.   I  expect  one  every  Saturday  night. 

AVhat  affects  the  health  of  the  people  most  is  the 
crowded  and  unhealthy  state  of  their  homes.  The 
nailers  generally  live  in  the  poorest  parts,  and  the 
di'ainage  is  very  deficient.  In  winter  the  roads  are 
very  bad,  from  the  accumulation  of  filth,  &c.  There 
is  a  local  board  of  health,  but  no  medical  officer. 


703.  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  vicar  of  Dudley. — In  this 
district,  within  a  radius  of  about  six  miles,  we  have  a 
population  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  This 
includes  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Tipton,  Sedgeley, 
Upper  and  Lower  Gornal,  Rowley,  TVest  Bromwich, 
Oldbury,  Stourbridge,  King's  Swiuford,  Brierley 
Hill  and  Xetherton.  In  Dudley  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  I  know  of  no  general  employment  for 
females.  Boys  are  employed  chiefly  in  mines  and 
iron  works.  Xail  making,  however,  is  carried  on  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  at  forges,  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  district  round,  and  takes  the  boys  from 
school  too  early.  In  some  cases  the  nailers  are  paid 
by  truck  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  employers  who  pay 
in  this  way  do  not  succeed.  All  the  labour  is  con- 
fining, and  affords  nothing  calculated  to  promote 
health,  whether  at  furnaces,  iron  work  of  all  kinds, 
glass  work,  &c.:  glass-cutting  is  worse  than  any. 

Education  and  intelligence  have  improved  in  the 
18  years  that  I  have  been  here,  but  the  people  are 
still  far  below  those  of  Birmingham,  100  years  behind. 
As  a  proof  of  this  ignorance  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  seen  a  man  going  through  the  town  sitting  on 
»  barrel  of  gunpowder  smoking  his  pipe.  Their 
morality,  too,  is  low,  as  must  be  expected  from  their 
ignorance.  Still  they  are  naturally  intelligent,  and 
improve  quickly  by  teaching.    I  fear,  however,  that 


There  was  one,  but  the  office  was  dispensed  with  some 
years  ago. 

The  children  suffer  much  from  their  parents  not 
knowing  what  is  good  for  them,  and  giving  them  the 
same  food  as  themselves.  You  see  children  of  12 
months  old  eating  meat  and  green  peas,  and  though 
you  may  reason  with  the  parents  about  it  they  don't 
attend. 

I  notice  no  particular  effects  of  any  employments 
here  on  the  health.  The  usual  hours  of  work  in  most 
of  them  throughout  the  nighbourhood  are  from  6  to  6, 
with  meal  hours.  The  nailers  perhaps  work  from  6 
a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  some  till  8  or  9,  and  generally  have  a 
half  day  on  the  weighing  days,"  viz.,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  They  do  not  begin  work  here  much  earlier 
than  6,  though  I  have  known  some  at  work  at  4,  when 
getting  their  work  ready  for  Saturday.  The  horse- 
nail  makers  are  a  respectable  class  ;  indeed,  that  is 
one  of  the  best  paid  of  all  the  employments  here,  the 
work  being  of  a  more  skilled  kind.  There  are  veiy 
few  accidents,  and  there  is  very  httle  machinery  in 
the  town.    The  chief  accidents  are  at  coal  pits. 


the  school  in  this  parish  will  be  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  new  educational  regulations,  and  there  is  every 
probability  of  other  schools  in  the  town  doing  the  same. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  system  of  rewards  should 
be  adopted,  as  an  encouragement  to  parents  for 
educating  and  bringing  up  their  children  well,  and  in 
habits  of  indusn-y  and  cleanMness;  and  rewards  should 
be  given  to  children  as  weU  as  to  parents.  The  mere 
benefit  of  a  child's  success  in  life  from  such  training 
is  not  sufficiently  immediate.  Something  tangible  and 
present  is  wanted.  It  would  not,  however,  do  to  give 
money,  as  that  would  be  too  great  a  temptation. 
There  should  be  gifts,  such  as  furniture,  &c.  for 
parents,  and  clothes  for  children.  A  mere  certificate 
of  merit  put  up  in  a  cottage  would  be  looked  at  with 
great  reverence.  1  am  sure  that  some  such  plan 
might  be  worked  etiectively  at  a  mere  trifling  cost. 
People  are  much  more  easily  gained  by  kindness  than 
by  compulsion,  and  rewards  are  far  more  effective 
than  punishments. 

I  am  also  fully  persuaded  that  there  should  be  some 
public  recreation  ground  provided  for  eveiy  large 
place,  sav  every  place  with  a  population  of  over  10,000. 
It  would  be  a  grand  thing,  especially  in  such  a  populous 
neighbourhood  as  this,  if  such  a  thing  should  be  made 
compulsory  by  Government. 


children's  employment  commission  :— evidence. 
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704.  Miss  E.  Fenn,  mistress  of  St.  Thomas' 
National  School. — Do  not  find  that  the  girls  leave 
school  early  to  go  to  work.  There  is  no  employment 
in  the  town  to  take  them  away.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  women  and  girls  here  is  nailing  ;  but  those 
who  Avork  at  this  are  not  of  the  class  that  come  to  this 
school.  They  are  the  lowest  and  most  uncultivated, 
and  often  in  rags  and  shoeless,  being  very  poor,  though 

MESSRS.  JOSHUA  WILKINSON 


not  poor  as  compared  with  agricultural  people.  If 
they  go  anywhere  they  go  to  the  ragged  and  free,  i.e., 
endowed,  schools,  of  which  there  are  several. 

Since  the  alteration  in  the  rule  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment grant  we  have  had  to  raise  the  fee.  This  has 
diminished  the  numbers,  though  it  may  perhaps  raise 
the  class  of  those  who  do  come. 


Birminghjim 
District. 

Dudley. 

Iron,  nails,  &c. 

Mr.J.E.White! 


AND  SONS',  ANVIL  AND  VICE  MANUFACTURERS, 
DUDLEY. 

705.  The  iron  is  roughly  forged  in  a  shed,  in  which  is  powerful  machinery.  The  noise  of  the  wheels, 
&c.,  drown  the  voice,  and  a  large  steam-hammer  shakes  the  ground  round  it.  A  boy  of  13,  but  few,  if 
anv,  other  boys,  work  in  this  part,  but  in  other  parts  a  considerable  number  are  employed  ;  some  out  of 
doors  riddling  slack  and  carrying  fuel,  others  in  shops  turning  over  the  anvils  with  levers  while  being  made, 
striking  with  hammers,  &c.  The  statement  of  one  of  the  principals  below  as  to  the  absence  of  boys  is 
explained  probably  by  their  being  in  the  employment  of  the  men  only.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  after  going  round  the  works.  The  engine  runs  all  day,  i.e.,  13  hours,  without  stopping;  and  though 
there  is  no  immediate  connexion  between  the  engine  and  a  great  part  of  the  boys'  work,  they  have  no 
meal-times,  but  "  eat  it  when  we  can  catch  it." 


b. 


706.  Mr.  Wilkinson. — We  employ  no  females  or 
children,  and  there  are,  I  should  think,  very  few  boys, 
if  any,  under  18.  The  work,  which  is  making  anvils, 
vices,  and  hammers,  requires  a  good  deal  of  strength. 
The  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  There  are  few 
other  factories  in  the  town  ;  the  chief  are  for  anvils, 
vices,  &c.,  and  all  the  work  is  done  probably  in  much 
the  same  way  as  here.  There  may  sometimes  be  a 
child  or  so  brought  in  by  a  foreman. 

707.  Luke  Foster,  age  (about  10  or  11  ?). — Don't 
know  I'm  sure  how  old  I  am.  Riddle  slack  and  go  of 
errands.  The  regular  hours  are  from  6  a.m  till  7  p.m. 
Have  no  time  allowed  for  breakfast  but  have  to  work 
the  while  I  eat,  ("like  a  boat  oss,"  says  a  man  near). 
Have  about  10  minutes  for  dinner.  Get  4s.  a  week. 
Hei  e  half  a  year. 

Was  never  at  any  school,  and  have  never  been  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  except  sometimes  when  the  burials 
have  been,  and  I  have  gone  with  a  little  chap  to  help 
ring  the  bell.  Never  heard  of  the  Bible.  (Asked  of 
Christ  )  I've  heerd  that,  but  don't  know  what  it  is. 
(Of  God.)  Ha'nt  heerd  that.  (Afterwards  says,) 
He  lives  t'  heaven.  Some  chaps  said  so,  but  I  ha'nt 
heerd  nothing  about  Him.  Don't  know  what  a 
"  soul  "  is,  or  if  I  have  one.  When  people  die  they 
be  buried,  baint  they  ?  their  souls  as  well  as 
their  bodies.  The  good  and  bad  people's  souls  live 
together,  don't  they  ? — in  a  good  place.  Don't  know 
what  they  call  the  bad  place,  I'm  sure. 

708.  John  Foster,  age  13.  —  Older  than  Luke. 
Turn  the  bar  and  pin  to  turn  the  anvils  over  :  and 
turn  gledes.  Sometimes  work  from  5\  a.m.  till  7-|p.m. 
Get  to  work  as  soon  as  we  have  done  dinner. 

Was  at  a  chain-making  place  near  before.  There 
were  three  men  and  three  boys,  and  the  hours  the 
same  as  here,  viz.,  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  Did  not 
stop  for  breakfast,  but  took  it  at  work,  blowing  the 
bellows  with  one  hand  and  eating  with  t'other. 
Generally  had  half  an  hour  for  dinner* 

Never  Avas  at  any  school.  Don't  know  the  letters. 
Have  been  in  a  chapel  about  twice.  Heard  men 
singing  and  the  organs,  but  don't  know  what  they 
read  about. 


709.  James  Tones,  age  10. — Am  10  to-day  :  mother 
told  me.  Have  been  here  two  years.  Turn  the  bar 
and  pin.  Used  to  riddle  coal.  For  a  year  I  used  to 
strike  with  a  hammer  as  big  as  this  here  (about  121b. 
or  131b.,  according  to  a  big  boy  and  as  it  seemed).  Did 
it  two  or  thi'ee  times  on  each  anvil  for  about  10 
minutes,  (Qy.  only  while  metal  hot?  J.E.W.)  and  did 
six  or  seven  anvils  a  day,  if  small.  It  made  your  arm 
tired  a  bit  when  you  had  struck  a  good  while.  Burned 
my  eye  when  putting  a  "slob"  (block  of  metal)  on.  A 
piece  flew  and  hit  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  oil 
put  on  it.  Often  got  burned  in  the  fingers.  The  metal 
flies  so  much  when  it's  struck.    Work  with  father. 

Don't  know  the  letters. 

710.  Francis  Ibkiss,  age  13. — In  the  forge.  Pull 
the  door  open  and  job  about,  waiting  on  father  and 
the  other  men.  The  puddler  pays  me.  We  have  no 
regular  times  for  stopping  in  our  work. 

Should  have  went  to  school  now  only  father  had 
me  here  18  months  ago  to  wait  on  him.  Was  at  the 
British  day  school  four  years,  and  paid  3o?.  a  week. 
Do  not  go  on  Sunday.  Am  a  pretty  tidy  scholar  ; 
can  read,  write,  and  am  in  fractions  ;  and  I  had  to  do 
maps  at  night  for  the  master  in  the  morning.  There 
aren't  many  that  can  read  here.  Out  of  all  the  lot  of 
boys,  i.e.  about  50,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  James 
Tones  I  think  (10),  and  the  eldest  perhaps  18,  1  don't 
suppose  that  there  is  one  that  can  read,  though  some 
might  be  able  to  spell  words.  I  can  read  a  newspaper, 
and  get  the  Bible  and  read.  (Gives  the  names  of 
Nehemiah,  Elijah,  &c.,  Daniel.)  Elijah  prayed,  &c. 

[Very  intelligent.] 

711.  William  Ickerbotham,  age  12. — Here  going  4 
years.  Turn  the  bar,  strike,  and  riddle  slack.  Am 
so  hot  now  because  I  have  been  riddling  slack, — out  of 
doors.  There  is  water  near  in  which  we  could  wash, 
but  the  master  would  not  let  you  because  it  would 
spoil  it.  Have  dinner  in  the  shop  :  don't  stop  more 
than  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour  for  it,  and  for 
breakfast  don't  stop  at  all.  "  We  eat  it  when  we  can 
catch  it.  Sir." 

MESSRS.  BADGER  AND  CO.'S,  NAIL  MASTERS,  DUDLEY. 
712.  This  is  only  a  warehouse  at  which  iron  is  given  out  and  nails  bought;  but  close  behind  is  a  block 
of  small  shops  let  to  nailers,  who  work  independently  for  the  manufacturer  or  factor,  and  in  some  cases 
underlet  parts  of  their  shops,  or  standings  in  them.  The  shops  stand  in  a  back  yard,  reached  by  a 
narrow  passage,  and  in  which  are  dirty  gutters.  There  are,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  manager,  no 
fixed  hours  of  work.  "Not  one  in  100  works  on  Monday,  when  they  do  like  most  other  people  do  who 
"  have  got  cash  in  their  pockets,  and  look  for  pleasure.  They  also  take  a  hah"  day  on  Wednesday,  and 
"  a  half  day  on  Saturday.    A  steady  man  does  not  work  later  than  8;  sometimes  it  may  be  till  12." 

Cannot  write  ;  can  read  (scarcely  at  all).  Was  at 
the  day  school  seven  years. 


713.  Jane   Willett,  age  14. — Make  nails.  "Her 


comes  any  time  she  pleases"  (said  the  nailer  of  the 
shop).  Come  at  6  or  7  a.m.,  and  leave  off  at  9,  10, 
and  10^  p.m.  Have  come  at  5  a.m.  and  worked  till 
10  p.m.  Here  two  years.  Work  on  my  own 
account,  and  rent  a  standing.  Get  3s.  or  4s.  a  week. 
Grandmother  has  it  for  the  rent,  &c.  Take  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  bi"eakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea. 
3. 


714.  Ann  Heath,  age  13. — Make  nails  in  another 
shop.  Can't  tell,  I'm  sure,  how  long  I  have  been  at 
this  work.  Come  at  6  a.m.,  sometimes  7,  and  leave 
at  8  p.m.  Tnke  an  hour  for  each  of  my  three  meals. 
Get  about  3s.  Qd.  a  week. 

Can  read  (scarcely).  Was  at  day  school  12  months. 
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children's  employment  C05DIISSI0N: — EVTDENCE. 


Binningham 
District. 

Oldbury. 

Spades. 

Mn.J.E.T\-hite. 


JAMES'  SPADE  FACTORY, 
715.  Eliza  Ti/lcr,  age  16. — Work  now  atXettlefold's  at  ni^ht 
screw  works  at  Smethwick.  "Was  at  James'  spade 
factory  at  Oldbury  before  for  six  mouths.  There  were 
hardly  any  other  factories  there  for  girls,  but  some 
washed  "gledes  ''  (metal  ?)  at  one  puddling  and  black- 
smith factory,  and  there  was  another  puddling  place. 

I  ground  spades  on  a  large  dry  stone  :  the  dust  did 
not  fly  much.  It  was  a  very  large  place,  should  think 
there  were  as  many  as  at  Xettlefold's,  a  great  many 
girls,  and  also  boys  and  men.  Some  gu'ls  caiTied 
spades,  others  ground  them,  but  more  on  wet  grind- 
stones than  on  dry.  They  liked  the  dry  best  because 
it  did  not  wet  them  as  the  wet  stones  did.  They 
wore  aprons  to  keep  them  dry,  but  nothing  else. 
They  was  verj'  wet,  them  that  was  at  the  wet  stones, 
and  got  wet  through  their  aprons  and  the  bodies  of 
then-  frocks,  and  changed  them  Avhen  thev  <rot  home 


OLDBURY. 

but  they  did  not  complain  or  have  colds,  and 
said  that  they  liked  the  work  very  much.  Some  bad 
coughs,  and  thought  that  it  was  from  the  wet  on  the 
ground,  which  was  deep  enough  to  cover  the  soles  of 
thin  boots,  but  it  did  not  do  to  put  them  on,  and  they 
wore  leather  nailed  ones  ;  but  when  the  shoes  wanted 
mending  they  thought  that  the  water  would  perhaps 
run  in.  The  hours  were  from  6  to  6,  never  longer, 
and  the  same  meals  as  at  Xettlefold's,  and  the  noise 
also  about  the  same.  The  girls  were  by  themselves, 
and  very  quiet  :  some  gentleman  overlooked  them. 
Got  6s.  a  week,  and  mother  generally  gave  me  6d., 
which  I  put  up  to  buy  me  clothes. 

Was  never  at  work  before,  but  did  not  go  to  day 
school  for  more  than  about  six  months,  as  I  have  had 
to  help  mother.  Have  been  to  Sunday  and  night 
school  ;  know  the  letters,  but  cannot  read. 


West 
Bromwich, 

Iron  foundry. 


MESSRS.  A.  KENRICK  AND  SONS',  IRONFOUXDERS,  WEST  BROMWICH. 

716.  Hollov,-  ware,  a  name  applied  to  saucepans  and  other  kitchen  articles,  is  made  in  these  works, 
which  are  of  high  standing,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  small  articles  in  cast  iron,  e.g.,  nails,  hinges,  i:c. 
The  greater  part  of  the  many  boys  are  employed  in  the  fomidries,  large  but  low  buildings,  the  remainder 
in  filing  and  tin-nuig.  In  a  large  shop  full  of  steam-turned  lathes,  in  which,  however,  there  were  no 
boys,  1  noticed  one  of  the  men  with  a  respirator.  I  was  told  that  these  were  supplied  as  a  protection 
against  the  dust  and  fragments  which  fly  oif  in  considerable  quantities,  but  that  they  were  not  much  used. 

717.  When  I  entered  the  large  foundry  at  20  minutes  to  2  it  was  fully  at  work,  though  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  dinner  houj-  had  passed.  A  young  boy  saying  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  the  time  that 
he  usually  took  for  dinner,  an  elder  boy,  questioned  by  one  of  the  employers  if  that  was  all,  said  that 
he  thought  that  in  the  regular  way  they  took  about  20  or  2-5  minutes,  not  more. 


718.  Mr.  Kenrick. — I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  employment  of  the  young  in  the 
manufactures  of  this  district  which  calls  for  legislative 
interference  ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  those  manu- 
facturers in  the  district  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  see  however,  that,  so  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  concerned,  regulations  of  the  factory 
kind  would  afFect  us  injuriously.  Our  hours  are  from 
6  to  6  with  a  half-day  on  Saturday,  and  for  most  of 
the  hands  on  ilonday  also,  and  the  regular  hours  of 
work  are  scarcely  ever  exceeded.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  work  depends  upon  the  engine  which  blows  the 
cupola,  and  this  stops  during  meal-times.  Some  Avork, 
however  can  go  on  without  it.  If  a  man  begins  work 
as  soon  as  he  has  finished  eating,  which  perhaps  he 
may  do,  as  it  is  piece-work,  the  boys  Avho  help  him 
must  begin  too.  As  many  eat  their  meals  in  the 
works  as  away. 

We  do  not  wish  for  boys  under  12  years  old,  but  to 
allow  only  half  time  to  all  under  13  would  throw  a 
certain  amount  of  loss  ou  the  families  of  those  who  are 
now  employed.  The  practical  eliect  of  such  a  require 
ment  in  this  district  v\-ouldbe  to  shut  out  all  under  that 
age  from  work  altogether,  for  they  are  generally  em- 
ployed by  the  workmen  themselves,  and  these  I  am  sm'e 
would  never  have  to  do  with  double  sets.  In  our  case 
all  the  boys,  Avith  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  employed 
and  paid  by  the  Avorkmeu.  who  engage  to  complete  so 
much  work  for  a  given  price  and  find  the  labour. 

If  some  employments  were  under  regulation  and 
others  not,  those  which  Avere  not  would  have  an  advan- 
tage in  the  command  of  labour.  Close  to  us  there  are 
very  large  glass  works,  as  well  as  Avorks  of  other  kinds. 

In  one  part  of  our  work,  which  requires  a  furnace 
and  goes  at  night,  viz.,  the  enamelling,  three  young 
boys  from  11  or  12  upwards  are  employed  for  about 
nine  or  10  hours  in  attending  to  the  men.  Their 
work  is  light,  being  merely  to  pull  up  balanced  doors 
and  to  carry  things  to  the  furnace.  This  is  work  in 
which  a  man  would  not  be  of  anymore  use  than  a  boy. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  practically  to  carry  out  any 
regulations  by  inspection  or  otherwise  in  the  smaller 
places,  where  there  i=  more  likelihood  of  their  being 
needed,  or  indeed  in  the  majority  of  the  work-places, 
as  so  few  work  together.  In  many  large  places  the 
boys  are  scattered  about  in  ones  and  twos  and  threes 
in  a  shop  undur  men,  and  there  are  a  gi-eat  number 
of  small  employers,  "  out-workers,"  who  do  not  employ 
more  than  eight  or  10  persons  altogether,  and  work 
without  machinery  of  any  kind. 


If  any  measure  at  all  were  thought  necessaiy,  the 
best  would  be  to  limit  the  age  at  which  children  could 
enter  upon  employments,  say  12,  but  to  leaA"e  them  free 
after  that  to  Avork  the  full  time.  Education  previously 
to  that  age  should  not  be  enforced,  though  it  is  very 
desirable  that  it  should  be  had.  I  consider  that  to 
enforce  it,  as  e.g.  in  Prussia,  would  be  objectionable  in 
principle  as  an  undue  interference  with  private 
liberties.  Even  to  require  a  test  of  some  previous 
instruction  on  entry  to  emploAment  is  objectionable 
on  the  same  ground.  I  was  not  aware  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple haA  ing  been  laid  down  by  law  in  any  case. 

We  established  a  school  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  our  Avorkpeople,  at  a  weekly  payment; 
but  these  did  not  fill  it,  so  we  allowed  other  persons  to 
come.  None  who  are  in  the  works  attend  it.  It  is 
not  open  in  the  evening. 

In  this  district  there  are  but  about  half  a  dozen  other 
hollow  AA-are  manufacturers,  three  in  this  parish,  the 
others  near  Wolverhampton  and  Bilston.  Three  or 
four  of  the  works  may  be  about  as  large  as  our  oavd. 
The  system  of  work  is  probably  the  same  as  in  ours. 

719.  Charles  Curlei/.fxge  \0. — '•  Thread  knuckles," 
i.e..  put  parts  of  hinges  together,  '•  pun  "  dust,  take 
up  scrap  (Avaste  metal),  take  out  sides  (of  moulds), 
riddle  sand,  skim  metal,  i.e.,  take  off"  the  surface  of 
the  molten  iron  from  the  top  of  the  pot  just  before  it 
is  poured,  and  'clean  the  work.  The  other  younger 
boys  do  much  the  same.  Come  at  6  a.m.,  or  a  little 
before,  and  leave  at  6\  or  6|  p.m.  Meals  in  here. 
Breakfast  at  about  9,  and  begin  work  again  as  soon 
as  it  is  done,  usually  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
About  the  same  time  for  dinner.  Get  a  wash  eveiy 
night  at  home.  Another  bigger  boy  works  under  the 
same  man  with  me.    Get  3s.  Ad.  a  week. 

Was  at  school  six  years  till  coming  here  10  months 
ago,  and  paid  Ad.  a  week,  and  go  on  Sunday,  but 
never  was  at  night  school.  Learned  off"  the  maps, 
reading,  and  sums.  Can  read.  (Does  fairly.)  (Spells 
from  sound  "  punished  "  aud  •'  America.";  Can  Avrite. 
(Writes  his  name.)    Four  times  3  is  12. 

720.  George  Moore,  age  9. — Am  10  next  year,  but 
do  not  know  Avhen.  Work  with  father  at  lie  same 
work  as  the  last  boy. 

Was  never  at  school  except  on  Sunday.  Do  noi 
know  B,  O,  or  A  ;  A  is  Y. 

721.  Thomas  Ferrars,  age  20. — "'Eun  sides,"  i.e., 
put  sand  into  moulds.  Went  to  work  at  between  7 
and  8  years  old,  blowing  bellows  and  helping  the  man, 

Go  to  school  on  Sunday,  but  never  was  at  any 
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other  school.  Cannot  read,  but  know  the  letters  (but 
calls  "  d  "  "  b.")  Father  is  not  at  work,  having  been 
asthmatical  for  eight  years;  was  a  collier.  By  what 
people  say,  London  is  a  good  place,  and  large.  Have 
heard  from  a  friend  that  Liverpool  is  a  fine  place. 
Have  not  heard  of  a  mountain.  Believe  the  Queen 
is  a  woman,  but  do  not  know  what  her  name  is,  or  if 
it  is  Victoria. 

722.  James  Ferrars,  age  17,  brother  of  last  witness. 
— Went  to  school  last  Sunday.  Did  not  before, 
because  I  had  no  clothes,  and  never  was  at  any  other 
school  in  my  life,  and  have  not  been  taught  sinything. 

[These  two  brothers  are  said  to  have  had 
great  disadvantages  at  home,  and  to  be 
irregular  in  their  habits.  Both  are  squahd 
and  feeble  looking;  and  the  elder,  though 
over  20,  looks  quite  a  boy,  and  so  thin  that 
every  rib  could  be  counted,  the  shirt  being- 
half  gone.  Indeed,  the  two  shirts  would 
scarcely  make  one  between  them.  Some 
others  were  very  ijl  clothed.] 


723.  Joseph  Baker,  age  16. — "Work  at  nail-casting. 
The  apron  is  to  keep  the  mould  from  hurting  my  legs 
and  dress.    Have  been  at  work  seven  years. 

Never  at  school  except  sometimes  on  Sunday. 
Cannot  read.    (Knows  the  letters.) 

724.  George  Jones,  age  13. — File  and  turn  at  a 
lathe.  Have  been  at  these  works  since  7  years 
old.  Get  7*.  a  week  wages,  and  Sc?.  for  sweeping  for 
a  woman. 

Father  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  my  going  to  night 
school.  Can  read  a  little  (but  imperfectly;  e.g.,  "  was  " 
is  "  as.") 

725.  JVilUam  Stringer,  age  12. — Blow  bellows, 
pulling  a  rope  with  my  foot  and  hands. 

Cannot  read.  (Reads  words  of  two  or  three  letters, 
and  writes  from  sound  "boy"  and  "5.")  Was  at 
school  till  10  years  old. 

726.  TViUiam  Holden,  age  12.— At  school  till  10 
years  old.  Did  multiplication.  Five  times  5  is  10, — 
is  20, — is  25.  (Reads  tolerably.)  Am  about  the  best 
scholar  in  this  shop.  There  are  nine  boys  in  it.  One 
can  read  as  good  as  me. 
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THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

727.  The  statements  and  particulars  next  following  were  obtained  from  patients  and  the  medical 
officers  at  the  General  Hospital,  and,  though  relating  to  distinct  trades,  are  inserted  here  together,  just  as 
they  were  obtained  by  visiting  the  Avards  and  taking  the  cases  as  they  happened  to  present  themselves : 
a  more  convenient  arrangement,  it  is  thought,  as  giving,  pi-obably,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  injuries  of  the  young,  incident  to  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  usually  under 
treatment  at  the  General  Hospital  as  in-patient  cases.  The  cases  referred  to  from  b.  728  to  b.  736, 
both  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  b.  731,  Avere  all  under  treatment,  if  not  on  the  same  day  as  near 
to  it  as  they  could  be  ascertained. 


Medical 
and  Surgical. 


728.  Joseph  Hood,  age  17. — Have  been  "taker-iu" 
in  a  glass-house  in  Birmingham  for  four  years,  and 
worked  the  usual  six-hour  turns  day  and  night,  not 
working  over  often.  The  men  are  not  very  kind  to 
you  in  a  glass-house  ;  they're  rough  brutes  there. 
They  beat  you  with  iron  things,  viz.,  the  pinchers 
that  they  handle  the  work  with,  and  the  iron  that 
they  blow  with,  and  hit  you  about  the  head  with 
them,  and  kick,  and  cuss,  and  swear  at  you  ;  and 
they  will  do  this  for  such  little  things,  as,  e.g.,  if  you 
tumble  down  and  break  a  glass.  Wo  do  not  tell  the 
master,  they  would  beat  us  worse  then.  They  are 
awful  brutes,  and  would  do  anything  at  you.  I  have 
seen  them  knock  boys  down  and  kick  them  terrible 
when  on  the  gi'ound,  so  as  to  make  bruises  on  the 
body  and  legs.  Once  I  was  taking  in  a  glass  and 
fell  down  and  broke  it,  and  when  I  came  back  and 
told  the  master  (workman)  he  jumped  up  and  run  at 
me  and  knocked  me  down  and  kicked  me.  There 
was  a  great  bruise  on  my  thigh  from  it.  I  saw  a 
man  hit  a  boy  of  about  12  on  the  back  of  his  head 
with  the  blowing  iron,  whicli  had  some  glass  on  the 


end  of  it,  and  cut  his  head  open,  and  made  it  bleed.  It 
did  not  bleed  much.  We  all  catched  it  sometimes. 
They  leathered  us  sometimes  because  we  did  some- 
thing on  purpose  for  fun,  and  sometimes  when  we 
couldn't  help  it. 

I  got  the  rheumatics  (rheumatic  fever)  in  the  ghiss^ 
house,  and  was  bad  eight  months  Avith  it,  but  got 
Avell  and  Avent  back  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  got  it 
again,  and  have  had  to  come  in  here.  My  chest  is 
very  bad  now,  but  I  did  not  feel  anything  of  that  till 
my  second  illuess. 

Before  being  in  the  glass-house  I  Avas  at  brass 
casting.    The  man  Avas  A'ery  kind  to  me  there. 

[This  boy  is  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
brought  on  by  his  rheumatic  fever.  Looks 
very  ill,  and  pants  as  he  lies  in  bed.  He  is 
gentle  and  intelligent,  a  favourite  Avith  his 
doctor  and  nurse,  and  described  as  a  good 
boy,  and  very  grateful  for  all  that  is  done 
for  him.] 


729.  The  next  Avitness  is  suffering  from  heart  disease,  following  upon  acute  rheumatism,  not  impro- 
bably resulting  from  a  chill  after  his  work  in  a  foundry,  which  he  describes  as  very  hot,  e.g.,  in  bathing, 
as  he  mentions.  Riddling  sand,  of  which  he  complains  much,  and  which  is  one  of  the  regular  occupa- 
tions of  the  younger  boys  in  fovindries,  Avas  spoken  of  to  me  by  the  physician  as  very  severe  and  straining 
work,  "  quite  unfit "  for  children,  at  any  rate  if,  as  I  have  always  seen  in  such  places,  the  riddle  is 
supported  in  the  hands.    The  boy  is  very  intelligent  and  pleasing  mannered. 


730.  Joseph  Slater,  age  14. — At  10  years  old  I 
went  to  some  iron  Avorks  a  few  miles  from  here,  in 
which  large  pieces  of  metal  for  engines,  &c.,  Avere 
made,  and  was  there  till  lately.  The  liours  were 
from  6  till  6,  but  I  very  often  stayed  till  8  p.m., 
sometimes  for  as  much  as  six  or  seven  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  have  gone  at  5  and  4  a.m.  Have  gone  as  early 
as  that  and  stayed  till  8  p.m.,  perhaps  not  moi-e  than 
a  day  at  a  time  ;  have  then  gone  tAvo  or  three  days 
shorter  hours,  and  then  the  same  again.  We  had 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner, 
which  was  brought  to  me  ;  but  we  very  often  used  to 
work  at  dinner  time,  sometimes  stopping  only  five 
minutes  to  eat.  Sometimes  Ave  lads  used  to  try  which 
could  eat  it  quickest,  and  begin  Avork  again.  The 
work,  making  cores,  riddling  sand,  &c.,  for  casting, 
was  very  dusty,  and  made  our  faces  very  black. 
Monday  mornmgs  Avere  the  worst,  Avhen  another  boy 
and  I  used  to  have  to  clean  the  stove  out,  Avhich 
3.  T 


Avwild  be  three  or  four  inches  thick  Avith  soot.  "There 
was  no  place  to  wash  in,  but  Ave  often  used  to  bathe 
in  the  canal,  sometimes  after  being  very  hot  from  the 
casting. 

Have  riddled  sand  till  my  back  used  to  ache  so  I 
could  hardly  bear  myself,  and  Avhen  I  went  home  I 
used  to  kneel  doAvn  and  put  my  head  on  a  chair. 
Could  not  bear  to  sit  up. 

Sometimes  the  men  would  kick  avc,  sometimes 
tliroAV  anything  at  us,  if  we  Avere  running  to  get  out 
of  their  Avay,  e.g.,  stones,  Avood,  iron,  &c  One  man 
kicked  me  on  the  bottom  of  the  spine  so  that  I  could 
not  bend  my  back  for  two  or  three  days.  That  Avas 
because  I  was  told  to  call  out  something  Avhich 
happened  to  be  a  nickname  of  his  ;  but  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  I  did  not  know  it.  If  we  was  at  our 
games  Ave  used  to  get  beaten.  The  big  boys  used  to 
beat  us  as  well  as  the  men,  but  they  did  not  hurt  us. 
My  uncle  Avas  master  (foreman?),  and  Avould  not 
3 
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Birmingham    have  let  me  be  beaten  if  ho  liacl  kuowa  it.    Some  boys 
District.       -y^as  very  often  bnrned  with  tlie  metal.    One  had  a 
IVIedical       gi"<?'it  piece  burned  out  of  his  foot.    He  was  carrying 
and  Sumical       ladle  of  melted  metal  and  it  fell  into  his  shoe. 

  731.  William  WliiteJmrst,  age  13. — Worked  in  a 

/Ir. J.E.White,  fgj-gg  jn  some  iron  works  at  Smethwick.  Dragged 
out  bars  red-hot  from  the  roller.  A  man  was  cutting 
off  the  iron  with  shears,  when  a  "  skill"  from  the  iron 


fled  into  my  arms  and  cut  the  artery  (radial).  It  was 
about  midnight,  and  I  was  brought  in  straight  to 
the  hospital  here  by  2^  a.m.,  and  have  been  in  here  a 
week. 

[This  boy's  jiupils  were  remarked  upon  to 
me  by  the  surgeon  as  unnaturally  large,  as 
"  usual  in  people  who  work  much  at 
"  night."] 


732.  John  Beresford,?ige  16. — Have  put  my  shoul- 
der out,  (a  compound  dislocation)  from  being  caught  in 
the  band  while  drilling  bayonets.  Was  putting  the 
band  on,  when  a  little  lad,  who  was  drilling  the  same 
as  I  was,  loosed  it,  and  it  caught  me  and  got  me  right 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  I  fell  out  to  the  floor.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  shop  to  stop  the  machinery  only  the  little 
lad.    I  had  got  caught  in  bands  twice  before,  but  was 


not  so  much  hurt  as  this  time  ;  there  were  men  near 
then  who  stopped  the  machinery.  Have  seen  a  boy 
have  his  fingers  cut  right  otf  with  a  drilling  machine 
He  was  minding  his  work,  but  slipped  and  fell,  and 
catched  his  liand  in  the  cogs,  and  Avas  in  the  hospital 
11  weeks.  I  worked  last  winter  from  8  a.m.  till 
9  p.m.  for  three  mouths,  afterwards  from  8  till  6. 


733.  The  next  witness,  when  last  brought  for  relief  to  the  hospital,  was  suffering  so  severely  from  the 
spasms  caused  by  his  disease,  colica  pictonum,  or  lead  poisoning,  brought  on  by  his  work  as  painter, 
and  so  utterly  prostrate,  that  he  was  taken  at  once  as  in-patient,  as  an  "  urgent  case."  The  pain  of  this 
disease  is  described  by  the  physician  as  "  awful,"  and  the  boy  as  having  been  "  very  ill  indeed." 
The  blue  lead  line  could  be  still  seen  on  the  srums. 


734.  Edward  Dayers,  age  14. — Have  been  three 
years  painting  Venetian  blinds.  From  7  till  7  were  my 
proi)er  hours,  with  two  hours  for  meals.  But  for 
about  the  six  summer  months  we  went  at  6  a.m.  and 
stayed  till  10  p.m.  ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  only  till  9  : 
about  once  or  twice  in  the  whole  time  we  may  have 
left  at  7.  There  were  two  boys  younger  than  I,  the 
youngest  11.  He  always  had  his  meals  in  the  shop, 
and  I  had  my  breakfast  and  tea  there,  but  went  home 
to  dinner.  The  windows  were  not  often  open,  and  the 
place  used  to  smell  a  great  deal.  Sometimes  a  gentle- 
man who  came  round  to  buy  used  to  complain  of  it, 
and  say  he  wondered  how  we  could  stand  it,  it  smelled 
so  strong.  We  washed  our  hands  before  our  meals  in 
oil,  and  had  to  wash  about  three  minutes  to  get  the  paint 
off.    There  was  a  tap  in  the  yard,  but  no  soap.  For- 


merly we  used  to  have  turpentine  to  wash  with,  but 
it  was  left  otF  because  it  was  getting  so  dear,  and  they 
could  get  oil  a  good  deal  cheaper.  For  the  same 
reason  they  made  the  paint  with  paraffin  instead  of 
turpentine,  and  that  made  the  place  smell  a  good  deal 
worse. 

Had  been  to  the  hospital  either  three  or  four  times 
for  the  pain  before  I  came  as  an  in-patient,  once 
being  brought  by  mother  at  night.  The  pain  was  so 
bad  I  had  to  hoot  out,  and  thought  I  should  have  died, 
and  so  did  mother.  Perhaps  I  should  have  died,  if  I 
hadn't  come  here.  Could  not  eat  for  a  week  or  so 
before  I  was  first  bad  ;  the  only  thing  that  I  could  eat 
at  all  was,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  cake  made  with  dripping 
and  sugar. 


735.  A  boy  of  10,  George  Ingram,  was  brought  into  the  hospital  by  two  men,  for  whom  he  worked, 
at  the  point  of  death  from  English  cholera,  already  blue  and  cold,  but  was  nevertheless  put  down  by 
them  on  a  bench  and  there  left,  without  a  word  of  information  or  concern.  He  was  so  grimed  with 
dirt,  though  his  occupation  is  not  speciallj^  dirty  or  dusty,  that  it  was  asked  in  the  hospital  if  he  was 
a  sweep  boy.  Their  manner  altogether  was  so  heartless,  that  the  physician  reproved  them  strongly, 
on  which  they  at  first  merely  laughed.  Such  men,  at  least,  cannot  belong  to  the  number  of  under- 
employers  who  are  said  to  "  always  let  the  little  ones  go  at  the  proper  time,  to  go  to  evening 
school,  &;c."  Regard  for  a  boy's  bodily  health  or  mental  improvement  would  probably  have  but 
little  weight  with  such  should  it  suit  their  convenience  to  keep  him.  The  boy,  who  was  still  in  a 
condition  which  did  not  allow  of  his  giving  many  particulars,  stated  that  he  worked  as  cobber  to  a 
stamper,  who  paid  him  ■2.f.  a  week,  and  that  his  regular  hours  of  work  were  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  but 
that  he  did  not  leave  work  usually  till  8. 

736.  Another  boy  of  11,  Greorge  Morril,  who  was  in  such  a  painful  state  of  chorea,  "  St.  Vitus' 
dance,"  as  to  make  him  unable  to  express  himself  clearly,  had  also  worked  as  a  cobber  in  a  stamping 
shop.  In  such  shops  the  fall  of  the  stamps  is  heavy  and  constant,  and  shocks  of  this  kind,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  physician,  would  be  peculiarly  injurious  to  a  child,  or  indeed  any  delicate  person,  liable  to  such 
nervous  affections.  Another  boy  of  14  attributed  his  illness  to  his  being  kept  up  regularly  from  4  a.m. 
till  1 1  p.m.    This  however  was  at  a  public  house. 


737.  The  following  letter  is  from  Dr.  Anderson,  the  house  physician  at  the  General  Hospital,  who 
had  kindly  undertaken  to  furnish  me  with  some  information  as  to  the  many  affections  which  had  come 
under  his  experience  traceable  to  the  local  manufacturing  employments : — 


The  General  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
My  dear  Sir,  October  24,  1863. 

I  have  been  much  occupied  in  preparing  statistics 
and  returns  relative  to  {certain  hospital  purposes).  As 
you  can  fancy,  my  inquiries  on  subjects  likely  to  interest 
you  have  been  somewhat  inteiTupted ;  but  afterwards, 
when  we  are  quieter,  I  may  have  some  time  to  follow 
them  out. 

Wo  have,  as  before,  cases  of  chest  affection,  from  the 
fumes  probably  of  oxide  of  zinc,  among  brass  founders 
employed  in  brass  mixing  ;  cases  of  consumption  in 
those  who  grind  pearl  and  bone  buttons;  and  I  think  I 
have  traced  a  few  cases  of  eczema  of  the  hands  (a 
skin  disease)  in  boys  employed  in  grinding  or  cutting 
shells  for  mother-of-pearl  work. 

We  have  not  a  few  cases  of  glass-cutters  and  glass- 


blowers  affected  by  lead  poisoning.  They  grind  the 
glass,  as  you  know,  upon  leaden  discs.  Those  also  are 
affected  who  polish  Avith  putty  powder,  which  is  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  lead. 

The  white  glass,  being  composed  of  silicate  of  the 
oxide  of  lead,  and  volatile,  is  also  poisonous  in  its  effects 
to  those  who  work  with  it. 

Lead  poisoning  also  occurs  in  boys  and  men  employed 
in  making  brass  cocks  (those  cocks  that  are  of  a 
dark,  almost  copper,  colour),  and  in  boys  employed  in 
soldering  funnels.  I  enclose  a  note  from  Mr.  Bracey, 
and  with  many  regrets  that  I  should  be  unable  to  give 
you  any  definite  information  at  present,  and  hoping 
to  see  you  again  when  you  visit  Birmingham, 
I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  White,  Esq.  W.  Anderson. 
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738.  The  note  referred  to  is  a  selection  of  a  few 
the  house  surgeon,  as  follows. 

(1.)  Esther  Llewellyn,  age  15. — Caught  in  a  shaft- 
ing at   's,  thimble  maker,  Park-street.  Severe 

contusion  of  lower  extremities.  (Remarkable  escape  : 
crinoline,)— Oct.  15,  1863. 

(2.)  Mary  Kennedy,  18. — Caught  in  cogwheels*  by 

her  crinoline  as  she  was  stooping  forward,  at  's, 

Penholder  works.  Very  severe  laceration  of  buttock  ; 
probably  fatal.  — Oct.  19,  1863. 

(3.)  Jemima  Smallioood,2\. — Married.  Fell  against 


*  The  machinery  in  tliis  factory,  which  I  had  seen  previously,  though 
I  have  not  visited  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  is  like  very 
much  that  I  have  seen  in  other  factories,  and  noticed  as  apparently 
dangerous.— J.E.W. 


recent  accidents  in  factories,  made  by  Mr.  Bracey,  '^p'^^rfc^^™ 

Medical 

part  of  the  machinery  at  's  glass  button  Avorks,    and  Surgical. 

Macdonald  Street,  being  giddy.    Killed  on  the  spot.   

Coroner's  inquest,  "  Accidental  death."  No  blame.—  Mr.  J.  E.White 
Oct.  1,  1863.  ^ 

(4.)  John  Davis,  19. — Ivory  button  maker.  Fell 
against  shafting  in  an  epileptic  fit,  slight  scalp  wound 
resulted.— Oct.  21,  1863. 

(5.)  William  Matthews,  age  14  Admitted  9th 

September  1863.  Burn*  of  arm  and  leg,  just  recovered 
{i.e.  by  the  end  of  October). 

*  The  burns  of  this  boy,  as  well  as  of  a  man  admitted  with  him,  also 
severely  burned,  and  lately  recovered,  were  caused  by  a  quantity  of  liquid 
metal  falling  on  them  whUst  they  were  engaged  at  "  their  usual  occu- 
pation    i.e.  casting. — J.E.W. 


739.  The  notes  of  the  next  five  cases  were  taken 
book  for  a  short  previous  period. 

(1.)  Robert  Kelly,  age  10. — Metal  rolling.  Ampu- 
tation of  hand.  Cog. 

(2.)  Thomas  Brand, -AgQ  10. — Latches.  Compound 
fracture  of  radius  and  ulna.  Millband. 

(3.)  William  Inman,  age  9. — Wound  of  sole  of  foot, 
from  treading  in  scrap,  i.e.,  waste  metal  (often  lying 


by  myself  from  a  glance  at  the  surgical  in-patients' 


on  the  floor  of  Avorkshops,  &c.,  J.  E.  W.),  admitted 
26  July,  discharged  August  21. 

(4).  Edward  Cartioright,  age  18. — Moulder.  Burn 
of  foot  from  hot  iron. 

(5.)  ,  age  19. — Casting.    Burn  of  foot. 


740.  The  following  table  probably  gives  a  fair  specimen  of  the  slighter  kind  of  accidents  and  injuries 
of  the  young  arising  from  the  manufacturing  employments  of  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
64  cases  were  taken  from  the  total  number  of  the  cases  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  ages,  viz.,  about  1,075, 
entered  in  the  surgical  out-patient  book  of  the  General  Hospital  for  the  two  months  ending  the  19th  of 
June  last  year  (1862),  the  date  of  my  examination  of  the  book,  when  on  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  previous 
to  my  visit  on  a  general  inquiry  in  the  present  year.  Those  cases  only  were  talten  in  which  the  patient 
was  entered  as  under  the  age  of  18,  and  other  data  seemed  to  point  to  one  of  the  local  industrial  employ- 
ments as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  injury.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  very  few  of  these  cases  the  injury 
may  not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  employment,  but  these  are  probably  more  than  balanced  by  other 
cases  which  were  omitted  owing  to  the  data  falling  in  some  one  point  or  more  to  establish  a  connection, 
though  one  seemed  probable. 


Table  compiled  from  the  Surgical  Out-patient  Book  of  the  General  Hospital. 


Sex, 

Sex, 

Male 
or 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Part  injured. 

Cause. 

Male 
or 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Part  injured. 

Cause. 

Pemale. 

Female. 

M. 

13 

Guns 

Finger. 
Finger. 

10 

Saws 

Finger 

Saw. 

17 

Guns 

F. 

16 

Iron  spoons 

Finger 

Machine. 

10 

Guns 

Forearm  - 

Chisel. 

M. 

12 

Shears 

Finger 

Shears. 

10 

Firewood  - 

Burn  by  resin. 

Wire  drawer 

Finger 
Finger. 

Press. 

13 

Press 

Finger 

Press. 

12 

Guns 

14 

Press 

Thumb  - 

Press. 

13 

Guns 

Thumb 

Nail  (?). 

16 

Buttons 

Finger 

Press. 

F. 

16 

Press 

Finger 

Press. 

18 

Lacquerer  - 

Gums 

Inflammation. 

M. 

16 

Brass 

Finger 

Grindstone. 

M. 

15 

Plates 

Finger 
Finger 

Iron. 

M. 

16 

Clockmaker 

Eye  - 

Inflammation. 

F. 

17 

Screws 

Lathe. 

F. 

10 

Press 

Finger 

Press. 

(?) 

16 

Umbrellas  - 

Finger 

Press. 

16 

Press 

Finger 
Sprain,  abdo- 

Press. 

M. 

13 

Clogs 

Finger. 

M. 

12 

Files 

Work. 

11 

Guns 

Arm. 

minal  muscle. 

P. 

15 

Pens 

Finger 

Press. 

F. 

13 

Tin-work  - 

Thumb  - 

Shears. 

m; 

11 

Stamping  - 

Finger 

Stamp. 

M. 

10 

Hinges 

Amputated  ■ 

Machine! 

- 

14 

Balls  - 

Finger 

Grindstone. 

finger. 

■  M. 

16 

Buttons 

Finger 

Press. 

11 

Contracted 

Press. 

F. 

13 

Cutler 

Thumb  - 

Press. 

hand. 

M. 

15 

Machines  - 

Finger 

Machine. 

F. 

15 

Flattening  - 

Finger 
Finger. 
Foreign  body 

Press. 

12 

Buttons 

Ulcer  on 
finger. 

M. 

15 
17 

Balances  - 
Filing 

11 

Guns 

Hand 

Bayonet. 

in  eye. 

r. 

16 

Penholders 

Finger 

Lathe. 

18 

Bayonets  - 

Sprain  wrist 

Work. 

M. 

11 

Finisher  - 

Foreign  body 

Wood. 

M. 

13 

Drilling 

Finger 

Hook. 

in  finger. 

14 

Buttons 

Finger. 

F. 

14 

Buttons 

Thumb  - 

Press. 

F. 

12 

Press 

Finger 

Press. 

M. 

10 

Brass 

Finger 

Press. 

16 

Press 

Finger 

Press. 

Screws 

Finger 

Press. 

18 

Stamping  - 

Finger 

Press. 

17 

Tools 

Knee 

Lathe. 

M. 

17 

Stamp 

Thumb  - 

Press. 

17 

Machinist  - 

Hand 

Lathe. 

12 

Printer 

Finger 

Press. 

12 

Gilding  - 

Foot  - 

Sulphuric  acid. 

F. 

13 

Buttons 

Finger 
Finger 

Press. 

F. 

12 

Press 

Finger 

Press. 

16 

Stamping  - 

Press. 

at. 

9 

Brass 

Finger. 

M. 

11 

Machine  - 

Finger 

Stamp. 

12 

Buttons 

Finger 

Press. 

15 

Stamp 

Finger 

Press. 

14 

Saws 

Hand 

Saw. 

14 

Bronzing  - 

Foot  - 

Balance  weight . 

3.  T  4 
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District. 

Medical 
and  Surgical. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


741.  The  following  particulars  were  also  obtained  last  year  by  questions  put  by  me  to  out-patients 
attending  on  the  same  morning  : — 


742.  Henry  Holmes  (age  about  12).  — Weut  to 
work  at  a  printer's  in  Great  Charles  Street.  Had 
not  lieen  there  an  hour  when,  as  I  was  pulling 
out  the  jiaper  after  it  was  printed,  the  cover  came 
down  and  smashed  two  of  my  fingers.  They  cut 
them  otf  for  mo  here. 

743.  George  Flint,  age  11. — Worked  at  a  saAv  mill 
in  Bradford  Street. — Was  sawing  when  the  board 
jumped  up,  and  the  ends  of  my  two  first  fingers 
were  sawn  off.  Many  other  boys  work(^d  there,  and 
I  had  been  there  two  years. 

744.  William  Bash  ford,  age  19. — Have  lost  my 
two  middle  fingers  at  sword  grinding.  Had  been  at 
It  three  years,  and  a  boy  of  16  grinds  with  me. 

745.  Thomas  Day,  agQ  14. — Have  lost  my  middle 
finger  at  jewellery  at  a  shop  In  Great  Hampton  Street. 


Was  at  work  putting  the  metal  down  under  the  stamp 
for  another  person  who  worked  it. 

746.  Henry  Hubart,  age  1 0. — Lost  the  end  of  my 
finger  Avorking  at  a  place  in  Lawlcy  Street,  at  a  press 
for  stamping  blanks  of  metal  Into  11  shapes.  There 
AN-erc  1 2  boys,  two  of  them  younger  than  I. 

747.  George  Maync,  age  14. — Worked  at  stamping 
nails  for  ornaments  in  Great  Hampton  Street.  Hurt 
my  finger  and  liad  it  opened.  Tliere  were  five  or  six 
girls  and  boys  tliere. 

748.  Jolm  Guest,  age  15. — Was  at  sugar  grinding 
in  Moor  Street.  Got  my  hand  between  part  of  the 
machinery,  and  lost  the  tips  of  my  second  and  third 
fingers.  The  shaft  was  worked  by  steam.  There  was 
one  boy  less  than  I  there,  and  others  bigger. 

749.  Samuel  Avstin,  age  15. — Work  at  gun  stock- 
ing and  cut  my  hand  witli  the  saw. 


THE  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL,  BIllMlNGHAM. 


750.  Mr,  Wilders. — House  surgeon  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital.  As  far  as  my  exj^erience  here  goes,  Bir- 
mingham is,  I  should  say,  remarkably  free  from  serious 
accidents,  considering  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
machinery  in  use.  The  accidents  in  rolling  mills 
are  chiefly  to  men,  though  not  always;  e.g.,  a  boy  of 
14  lost  his  arm  from  being  drawn  in  between  the 
rollers,  as  he  was  standing  on  the  putting-in  side  of 
the  rollers.    Of  the  casualty  out-patient  accidents 


amongst  children  old  enough  to  work,  fully  one  half 
are  losses  or  injuries  of  fingers  and  thumbs,  &c.,  from 
stamps  and  presses.  I  have  lately  looked  through 
the  surgical  out-patient  book  for  another  purpose,  but 
keeping  the  accidents  of  the  young  particularly  in 
view,  and  I  find  that  their  accidents  are  of  just  the 
kind  mentioned  in  the  table  furnished  above  from  the 
General  Hospital. 


751.  Dr.  B.  IF,  Richardsoti,  Senior  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Loudon. 
Some  cases  Avhich  came  before  me  In  the  course  of  my 
practice  a  few  years  back  drew  my  attention  to  the 
extreme  unhealthiuess  of  the  occupation  of  sandpaper 
making.  The  cases  were  of  such  intensity  that  I  was 
anxious  to  make  myself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  employment  by  visiting  a  London  ma- 
nufactory. I  did  not  succeed  in  this  attempt,  but  I 
learned  from  some  of  those  employed  that  the  work 
is  very  light,  consisting  chiefly  of  shaking  the  sand  or 
glass  dust  over  the  paper,  and  that  the  proceeding  Is 
conducted  mainly  by  young  boys.  I  referred  spe- 
cially to  the  injurious  character  of  the  work  In  an 
essay  on  "  Life  and  Labour,"  published  in  the  Sanitary 
Review  and  Journal  of  Public  Health  in  January 
1859.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  evils 
resulting  from  this  occupation  by  seeing  a  patient  11 
years  old  who  was  suffering  apparently  from  consump- 
tion. He  had  been  at  work  at  sandpaper  making  for 
3  weeks  only,  and  had  complained  of  the  bad  effects  on 
his  very  first  day.  He  felt,  he  said,  the  sand  "  stick- 
ing in  his  throat "  and  making  it  diy,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  swallow  it.  Soon  after  this  he  was  affected 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  a  sluirp  pain 
through  his  chest,  as  If  it  was  being  pierced,  and  he 
coughed  all  the  following  night.  Alter  a  few  days  he 
began  to  expectorate,  which  gave  lilm  some  relief  at 
first,  but  it  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
brought  to  me,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  he 
died  from  the  exhaustion  within  a  mouth  from  the  time 
when  he  first  commenced  his  work.  His  mother, 
.apparently  a  good  and  intelligent  mother,  stated  that 
she  had  before  lost  in  the  same  way  two  children,  who 
had  been  at  the  same  work.  In  consequence  of  this 
case  I  saw  afterwards  two  other  boys,  of  about  the 
same  age,  suffering  from  the  same  cause  and  in  the 
same  way.  They  also  both  died.  I  am  informed  that 
suffering  and  death  of  the  same  kind  are  common 
amongst  children  engaged  In  the  work  of  mrvking  sand- 
paper. I  have  had  one  case  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
Royal  lufirmaiy  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  but  this 
boy  recovered. 

In  the  first  case  which  I  saw  I  examined  the  lungs 
after  death.  In  the  extremities  of  the  bronchial  pas- 
sages were  particles  of  sand  and  powdered  glass,  and 


I  could  feel  the  "  grit "  by  touch,  and  could  see  the 
particles  of  sand  and  glass  with  the  microscope  after 
washing  them  from  the  tissues.  It  has  been  denied 
that  bodies  like  particles  of  glass  and  sand  can  be 
inhaled  into  the  lungs,  such  denial  resting  mainly  on 
the  distinguished  Bernard's  experiments  in  which 
rabbits  were  made  to  inhale  sand  dust  in  large 
quantities.  But,  as  above  shown,  I  have  proof  direct 
that  the  particles  named  can  enter  the  lungs  ;  and 
the  fact  is  not  opposed  to  Bernard's  results.  To 
subject  an  animal  suddenly  to  a  cloud  of  dust  for  an 
hour  or  two  is  a  very  different  process  from  that  of 
placing  a  boy  for  12  hours  in  an  imperceptible  dust, 
just  sufficiently  fine  and  distributed  not  to  irritate, 
and  not  to  create  reflex  resistance.  In  the  case  of 
the  animals  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  actively  oppos- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  foreign  substance,  there  is 
copious  secretion  in  the  throat,  and  constant  attempts 
to  reject  the  substance  that  is  irritating  the  mucous 
membrane,  while  the  ciliary  action  is  playing  with 
full  vigour  ;  in  the  boy  there  is  little  or  none  of  this 
opposition,  the  introduction  of  the  particles  is  insidious, 
slow,  and  without  consciousness  of  the  mischief  ex- 
cited in  the  lung  structure  until  mischief  perhaps 
Irreparable  has  been  set  up. 

In  my  practice  I  have  observed  in  other  manufac- 
tures in  which  girls  or  boys  are  employed,  great  evils 
arise  from  the  inhalation  of  dust,  especially  from 
fibres  of  silk  and  cotton,  fi-om  carbon,  and  from  rouge 
dust.  I  have  also  seen  bad  results  from  the  tempera- 
ture or  want  of  pure  air. 

In  one  occupation,  fur  dyeing,  in  which  powerful 
chemical  substances  are  used,  one  of  the  principal 
employers  uses  a  machine  for  carrying  off  the  noxious 
vapour  by  means  of  a  draught,  but  I  have  learned 
that  he  was  almost  the  only,  if  not  the  only,  man  who 
uses  this  precaution. 

Sulphur  sometimes  is  inhaled  in  the  form  of  fumes 
of  sulphurous  acid  in  preparing  straw  for  bonnets,  &c. 
by  means  of  sulphur,  an  occupation  in  Avhich  the 
young  are  often  engaged,  sometimes  in  j^rivate  houses, 
and  much  mischief  ensues.  A  few  other  occupations 
that  occur  to  me  on  the  moment  as  injurious  to  health 
are  jewellery,  cigar  and  snuff  making,  jjaper  drying 
(one  drying-room  has  a  temperature  of  1 30°),  shaving 
brush  making,  &c.    A  large  number  of  others,  at 
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least  as  injurious,  could  be  added  from  wliat  has 
come  within  my  own  experience.  If  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commission  extended  to  young  men  and  young 
women,  the  facts  that  could  be  adduced  would  be  of 


the  most  remarkable  character,  as  showing  an  amount 
of  prevailing  and  preventible  disease  of  which  the 
public  can,  1  am  sure,  have  no  shadow  of  conception. 


Birmingham 
District. 

Medical. 

Mr.J.E.White. 


752.  The  following  letter  and  statement  are  furnished  by  a  physician  of  experience  in  Birmingham, 
Dr.  Russell,  of  New  Hall  Street : 


New  Hall  Street, 
My  dear  Sik,  August  13,  1863. 

I  SEND  you  some  memoranda  respecting  anajmia, 
as  I  have" found  it  among  our  female  operatives  and 
servants  in  lower  class  situations. 

I  have  not  attempted  any  statement  respecting  the 
other  matter,  of  which  I  spoke  to  you,  for  I  could 
not  give  mrmerical  data,  as  I  have  not  always 
specified  the  intemperance  of  the  husband,  where 
it  was  pi'esent,  among  the  sources  of  the  patient's 
anxiety. 

My  statement  to  you  consisted  of  this  ;  that  at 
our  public  institutions,  among  the  out-patients  in 
particular,  there  is  a  large  class,  consisting  of  females, 
most  of  them  above  20  years  of  age,  and  married, 
who  suffer  from  indefinite  symptoms,  commonly 
entitled  nervous  debility,  or  sometimes  (loosely) 
hysteria.  Their  condition  is  marked  by  depression 
of  mental  power  ;  they  are  desponding,  very  emotional, 
and  with  little  power  to  control  their  emotions  ; 
prone  to  imagine  themselves  sufferers  from  bodily  ail- 
ment, and  watchful  of  every  sensation,  which  they 
magnify  into  a  symptom,  and  retain  in  tlieir  recollec- 
tion until  some  new  fancy  takes  its  place. 

Their  sleep  is  disturbed  at  night,  not  unfrequently 
they  dream  frightfully,  start  up  in  terror,  and  are  apt 
to  see  phantoms  (resembling  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance). 

Various  other  symptoms  are  superadded  ;  headache 
vertigo,  palpitation,  &c. 

Bodily  health  is  also  impaired,  and  becomes  more 
affected  as  the  disease  advances.  Digestion  is  en- 
feebled, often  painful  ;  emaciation  progresses  slowly 
but  steadily  ;  osdema  is  apt  to  occur  ;  and  the  men- 
strual functions  are  irregularly  performed. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  sufferers  from  these 
symptoms  refer  the  originating  of  tlieir  malady  to 
anxiety,  care,  trouble,  worry,  &c.;  and  among  the 
particular  causes  of  such  trouble,  the  intemperance  of 
the  husband,  his  cruelty  and  neglect,  constantly 
appear.  I  do  not  attempt  precision,  but  at  a  guess, 
I  should  place  this  particular  cause  for  trouble  to  the 
female  sufferer  from  nervous  debility,  not  only  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  causes,  but  considerably  p„bove  any 
other. 

Thus  the  habits  of  intemperance  in  which  men 
indulge,  become  indirectly  a  very  pregnant  cause 
of  ill  health  among  the  adult  female  population. 

Faithfully  yours, 

James  Russell. 


Anemia. 


Among  many  well  known  causes  of  Ancemia  those 
which  are  associated  with  unhealthy  occupations  or 
modes  of  life  hold  an  important  place. 

As  the  blood  of  females  is  more  liable  to  undergo 
the  changes  which  constitute  the  disease  than  the  blood 
of  males,  it  is  in  females  that  the  malady  most 
frequently  presents  itself,  at  least  when  it  is  dependent 
upon  occupation  or  mode  of  life  ;  and  hence  it  is  most 
frequently  met  Avith  among  the  female  population  of 
this  town. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  ano?mia  occurring 
under  the  circumstances  in  question,  no  evidence  of 
organic  change  is  afforded  by  the  patient  beyond  that 
which  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  disease, 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  blood  cells. 

I-Ience  a  considerable  amount  of  the  disease  is  com- 
patible Avith  a  fair  share  of  available  health  ;  the 
symptoms  develope  themselves  gradually,  so  that  the 
patient  is  to  a  certain  extent  habituated  to  them,  and, 
unless  they  assume  a  condition  of  severity,  will 
generally  pursue  her  ordinary  avocations. 

3. 


Moreover  the  most  irksome  symptoms  only  exhibit 
themselves  in  a  severe  form  on  particular  occasions, 
as  when  the  patient  eats,  takes  exercise,  or  makes 
exertion  ;  though  in  many  cases  they  are  present  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  trouble  and  depress  the  patient 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

For  the  reasons  stated  the  disease  is  often  endured 
even  for  some  years,  and  is  permitted  to  make  consider- 
able progress  before  relief  is  sought  for.  In  many 
instances  indeed  no  complaint  is  made  until  some 
accidental  illness  further  depresses  the  patient's  health, 
and  reduces  her  to  a  state  of  debility  from  Avhich  she 
finds  herself  unable  to  recover.  The  commencement 
of  the  disease  will  probably  be  referred  by  the  patient 
to  the  jJeriod  of  such  accidental  attack. 

Hence,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  especially  in 
elder  patients,  the  symptoms  of  anasmia  can  be  traced 
backwards  tlirough  several  years,  by  careful  inquiry  ; 
or,  what  frequently  happens,  the  history  of  the  patient 
indicates  periodic  increase  of  the  more  urgent  or 
irksome  symptoms,  especially  of  the  stomach  pain^  or 
of  some  muscular  suffering,  which  have  obliged  the 
sufferer  on  each  occasion  to  seek  for  medical  aid. 
Such  patients  present  themselves  more  than  once  or 
twice  at  the  same  institution  ;  or  they  report  repeated 
visits,  at  different  times,  to  other  institutions. 

Another  consequence  of  a  fair  amount  of  serviceable 
health  remaining  to  the  patient  who  suffers  from 
auffimia,  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  more  painful  symptoms 
are  relieved,  she  often  ceases  to  attend  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  is  disinclined  to  persevere  in  treatment  until 
a  cure  is  effected. 

Speaking  generally,  the  result  of  treatment  of 
anaemia  in  our  public  institutions  is  not  encouraging, 
so  far  as  cure  is  concerned.  My  own  observation 
leads  to  the  inference  that,  unless  in  comparatively 
recent  cases,  the  benefit  derived  from  medical  care 
does  not  extend  beyond  temporary  relief ;  though 
undoubtedly  exceptions  to  the  rule  do  occur. 

Many  causes  co-operate  to  produce  this  result  ; 
among  them  I  may  especially  mention  the  difficulty, 
often  the  impossibility,  of  I'emoving  the  cause  by  cor- 
]-ecting  unhealthy  habits  of  life  ;  the  long  period 
during  Avhich  the  malady  has  been  present,  whereby 
a  loAvered  standard  of  nutrition  appears  to  have  been 
impressed  upon  the  blood  ;  and  also  the  gradual  indul- 
gence in  habits,  to  a  considerable  extent  induced  by 
the  disease,  which  are  unfavourable  to  vigorous 
health,  especially  disinclination  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  dislike  for  animal  food. 

Among  notes  of  cases  of  this  disease,  collected  some 
years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  the  General  Dispensary, 
in  this  town.  I  have  analyzed  the  following  with 
reference  to  a  few  points  : — 

Number  of  patients       .       -       .  102 
The  sex  in  all,  female. 
Single,  94.    Married,  8. 

Of  the  married  patients  none  attributed  their  disease 
to  causes  connected  with  the  married  state. 

Age,  as  foUoAV  : — 


Years. 

Number. 

Years. 

Niimbe 

14 

3 

24 

2 

15 

5 

25 

4 

16 

6 

26 

4 

17 

11 

27 

2 

18 

8 

28 

2 

19 

12 

29 

1 

20 

13 

30 

1 

21 

8 

37 

1 

22 

7 

43 

1 

23 

11 

u 
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That  is, 

From  14  years  to  20    -    -    45  patients. 
20       „      25    -    -    41  „ 
25  and  upwards  -    -    16  „ 
[Above  29    -  3.] 
Of  tho.se  of  more  advanced  age,  a  large  proportion 
had  been  for  a  long  period  employed  in  their  trade. 
Occupation  : — 

Dressmaking  10 ;  Button  stitching  or~ 
carding  3;  Tailoring  1 ;  Saddle  or  Boot 
stitching  3  ;  Book-binding  1  ;  Cabinet 
lining  1 ;  Umbrellas  1 ;  Brace  making 
2  ;  Gloves  1  ;  Straw  bonnets  1  ;  Box- 
ing pens  1  -        -        -        -       -  _ 


V25 


In  a  warehouse      .       -  - 
In  service  - 

Washing        .       -       -  .. 
House  work  - 

Teaching       .       .       .  - 
Buttons  of  various  kinds  - 
Plate,  various  kinds 
Burnishing     -       -       -  - 
Screws  2  ;  Steel  pens  6  ;  Presswork 

CofBn  Furniture  1      -  - 
Glass  cutting  or  roughing 
Needle  eyeing  1  ;  Pearl  drilling  1 


9 
22 
3 
2 
1 
12 
4 
5 

15 
2 
2 
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Cause  : — 

26    No  cause  ascei'tained  or  ascertainable. 
2    Constitutional  feebleness. 

52  Directly  ascribed  their  malady  to  confinement 
at  work,  or  to  waut  of  exercise. 

4  The  operation  of  one  or  other  of  these  causes 
(confinement  or  want  of  exercise)  legitimately  inferred 
from  the  occupation  of  the  patient.   (Dressmaking  &c.) 

11  To  late  hours,  and  excessive  work  ;  these 
patients  were  all  in  service  (in  seven  patients  placed 
under  the  preceding  head,  late  hours  were  superadded 
to  other  causes). 

3  To  close  warehouses  or  shops  (14  included  this 
among  other  more  prominent  causes). 

1  To  grief  and  anxiety  from  seduction  (in  one, 
anxiety  was  added  to  other  causes). 

3    To  privation. 

The  causes  named  above  were  common  alike  to 
married  and  single  :  in  the  former  no  fresh  cause 
appeared. 

Of  the  patients  in  whom  the  malady  was  referable 
to  confinement,  one  or  two  described  the  beginning  of 
their  symptoms  to  change  from  an  active  to  a  seden- 
tary life. 

The  effects  of  close  application  to  work  were  intensi- 
fied in  not  a  few  by  the  practice  of  taking  the  meals 
in  the  shop  (admitted  in  11),  or  by  the  patient  living 
very  near  her  place  of  work  (mentioned  in  15). 

Where  closeness  of  the  shop  is  spoken  of,  over- 
crowding is  sometimes  alleged,  or  the  presence  of 
stoves  or  gas. 

Neglect  of  exercise  is  often  admitted.  This  injurious 
practice,  arising  in  great  degree  from  causes  connected 


with  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  as  regards 
residence  or  work,  is  likely  to  be  much  encouraged  in 
anasmia,  not  only  by  a  lowered  condition  of  mental 
and  physical  energy,  which  the  malady  involves,  but 
also  by  the  muscular  pains  which  are  so  constantly 
present  ;  in  part  also  by  shortness  of  breath,  caused 
by  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  heart  ;  possibly  also 
by  oedema  of  the  feet,  which  is  very  frequently 
present. 

Want  of  fresh  air,  and  of  the  regulated  exercise  of 
of  the  whole  body  Avhich  walking  involves,  in  great 
measure  explain  the  imperfect  sleep  of  Avhich  many 
complain.  A  collateral  cause  Avould  also  exist  in 
excessive  weariness  from  overwork  in  a  feeble  state 
of  health. 

The  effect  of  the  disease  in  depressing  mental  and 
physical  energy  is  demonstrated,  not  only  by  dis- 
inclination to  take  exercise,  but  by  impatience  of 
pain,  a  tendency  to  depression,  and  a  disposition  to 
notice  symptoms,  to  describe  them  in  exaggerated 
terms,  or  to  attach  to  them  an  un'lue  share  of  im- 
portance. This  condition  of  mind  and  body  also 
developes  an  inclination  for  sensual  indulgences  by 
the  gratification  of  the  passions  ;  but  on  this  subject 
I  have  no  special  data. 

A  further  effect  of  the  disease  is  a  serious  one,  as 
tending  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  disease  over 
nutrition,  and  to  prolong  its  continuance.  Loss  of 
appetite  is  a  frequent  symptom,  resulting  partly 
from  weakness,  partly  from  confined  air  and  want  of 
exercise.  The  stomach  pain  also  produced  by  eating, 
which  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  ana3mia  ( depen- 
dent frequently  upon  ulceration,  as  proved  by  the 
vomiting  of  blood),  not  unfrequently  renders  the 
sufferer  afraid  of  taking  food,  even  when  the  appetite 
for  it  is  jiresent. 

The  loss  of  appetite  is  especially  apt  to  affect  the 
inclination  for  animal  food,  and  to  lead  to  the  substitu- 
tion for  meat  of  lighter  or  more  tasty  articles  of  diet, 
as  bacon,  pudding,  bread  and  butter  or  cheese,  tea. 

Some  admitted  that  they  did  not  taste  meat  once  in 
a  week,  some  few  (a  very  small  minority)  from  the 
inability  to  obtain  it ;  but  the  generality  confessed 
that  they  were  careless  of  meat,  or  had  a  decided  dis- 
taste for  it. 

Of  85  to  whom  the  question  was  put,  33  did  not 
take  meat  regularly,  took  it  in  small  quantity,  or 
hardly  took  it  at  all. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  52 
who  did  take  meat,  loss  of  appetite  would  often 
interfere  with  its  amount  or  with  the  regularity  of 
meals  ;  and  further  that  imperfect  digestion  (evidenced 
by  pain  and  flatulence)  and  habitual  constipation  (a 
very  general  symptom)  would  seriously  impair  the  due 
preparation  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  distaste  for  animal  food,  and  the  dis- 
inclination for  taking  exercise  by  walking,  mentioned 
above,  not  only  appear  in  the  patients'  history,  but 
obtrude  themselves  upon  our  notice  in  conducting  tlie 
treatment.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  managing 
these  cases  is  in  overcoming  the  patients'  tendencies 
in  these  two  particulars. 


Gc-n-r.d.         753.  A  short  summary  of  the  manufactures  and  of 
from  an  account  prepared  by  a  gentleman  for  many 
factories  there,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  gener 
referred  by  hhn.    It  is  as  follows  — 

Birmingham  is  the  workshop  of  the  world  so  far  as 
general  objects  in  metal  are  concerned,  and  in  some 
other  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  materials.  In 
it  are  produced,  in  iron  and  steel,  rifles,  muskets, 
pistols,  swords,  and  bayonets,  nails  and  screws,  hinges 
and  fastenings  of  all  kinds,  steel  pens  ;  millions 
■upon  millions  of  pins,  hooks,  and  eyes  ;  buttons 
in  metal,  wood,  bone,  horn,  and  ]  earl  shell ;  all  and 
every  kind  of  brass  goods,  as  candlesticks,  lamps, 
chandeliers,  and  gas  fittings  ;  also  every  kind  of 
upholstery  decorations  in  the  same  metal  ;  millions  of 
miles  of  wire,  in  iron,  brass,  and  copper,  are  drawn 
there  yearly  ;  the  superficial  surface  of  the  globe 


the  condition  of  Birmingham  is  extracted  below 
years  past  engaged  in  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
al manufactures  of  the  place,  and  to  which  I  am 

might  be  covei-ed  with  the  sheets  of  metal  roiled  in  her 
mills  ;  of  electro-plated  goods  it  is  the  great  central 
manufactory.  Its  works  in  glass  are  of  great  size  and 
excellence.  Bimningham  produces  also  agricultural 
implements  of  all  kinds,  matchetts  for  the  negro  to 
cut  down  the  sugar  cane,  edge  tools,  saddlery, 
railway  carriages  and  mountings,  lamps,  &c.;  metal 
bedsteads,  ironmongery,  tin  wares,  jewellery,  papier 
macke,  and  japanned  goods  ;  in  short,  savnig  cut- 
lery, what  hardware  is  not  made  in  Birmingham  ? 
As  we  have  already  said,  it  works  in  other  materials 
than  metal. 

No  town  is  so  varied  in  the  character  of  its  m;inn- 
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factures  as  Birmingham,  and  there  are  few  which 
supply  so  large  a  population  Avith  the  means  of  living; 
even  in  the  worst  times  the  applicants  for  relief  are 
proportionably  few  as  contrasted  with  Manchester: 
individual  wealthy  manufacturerers  are  rare,  but  we 
believe  that  on  the  whole  there  are  a  greater  number 
who  realize  a  decent  competency.    Comfort  is  thus 


more  widely  distributed,  and  the  variety  of  trades 
renders  anything  like  a  general  pinch  in  the  hardest 
times  a  thing  of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed.  The 
provident  clubs,  building  societies,  &c.,  largely 
contributed  to  by  the  working  classes,  are  useful 
resources  in  time  of  need.  .•-;??;,'!.•.. 


Birmingham 
District. 

General. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 


754.  A  paper  read  before  the  London  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1862,  containing 
facts  and  statistics  relating  chiefly  to  the  new  trades  of  Birmingham,  has  been  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  the  writer,  who  is  himself  engaged  in  an  important  manufacture,  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
educational  and  social  improvements.  The  paper  is  so  concise  that  it  is  given  entire,  with  the  omission 
of  a  few  less  material  passages. 


A71  Account  of  some  Neiu  Trades  in  Birmingham, 
and  Phases  of  its  Social  Life  since  1832.  By 
J.  Skirroay  Wright. 

In  the  following  paper  I  am  only  able  just  to  glance 
at  the  subjects  introduced  ;  much  interesting  infor- 
mation might  be  added,  and  the  list  of  new  trades 
extended.  The  statistics  for  the  most  part  must  be 
taken  as  approximate  only  ;  and  for  them  I  am  under 
great  obligation  to  the  various  manufacturers. 

Ship  Sheathing. — About  thirty  years  have  now 
elapsed  -  since  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz  discovered 
that  a  certain  combination  of  copper  and  spelter  would 
produce  a  metal  which  would  effectually  resist  the 
action  of  sea-water.  *  *  *  *  Some  time  ago,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  addition  of  phosphorus  to  molten 
metal  rendered  it  still  more  impervious  to  the  action 
of  the  sea-water,  and  a  patent  was  procured  for  this 
also.  A  large  quantity  of  this  metal  is  now  consumed 
annually.  There  is  scarcely  a  port  in  the  world  at 
which  ships  are  built,  at  which  there  is  not  a  large 
demand  for  sheathing  metal  ;  and,  of  the  two  sorts, 
not  less  than  100  to  120  tons  are  produced  weekly, 
giving  constant  employment  to  about  500  men  and 
boys,  and  being  of  the  annual  value  of  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  computed  that  in  Birming- 
ham and  its  immediate  locality,  an  average  of  400  to 
500  tons  of  copper  is  consumed  weekly  in  the  sheath- 
ing, tube,  casting,  wire,  and  other  trades.  Thirty 
years  since,  a  tenth  of  the  quantity  would  probably 
be  an  over-estimate. 

Brass  Tubes,  for  locomotive  or  marine  boilers, 
are  made  principally  in  Birmingham.  They  are 
cast  in  one  piece,  and  can  be  drawn  to  a  length 
of  30  feet,  with  a  10-inch  bore.  About  100  tons 
are  produced  weekly.  Some  500  men  and  boys  are 
engaged.  This  trade  was  unknown  25  years  since, 
and  all  tubes,  previously  to  that  time,  were  soldered. 
A  large  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  tubes  for  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes,  as  gas  tubes  for  chandeliers,  desk  rails,  &c. 

Railvtat  Carriages. — A  large  trade  in  these 
has  found  its  seat  in  Birmingham.  A  thousand  per- 
sons are  employed  in  three  or  four  great  establish- 
ments, from  which  railway  carriages  and  trucks  are 
supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Metallic  Bedsteads. — Twenty  years  ago  me- 
(allic  bedsteads  were  only  used  in  hospitals  and 
public  institutions,  and  in  very  hot  climates  ;  but 
latterly  they  have  come  into  very  general  domestic 
use.  At  that  time  there  ■jvere  not  more  than  four 
makers,  now  there  are  50,  who  probably  produce 
200,000  annually.  There  are  nearly  2,000  persons 
employed  in  this  trade,  of  whom  about  300  are  girls 
and  women.  The  labour  of  the  men  being  manual 
ordy,  their  wages  may  not  average  more  than  25s.  per 
week.  The  only  deleterious  part  of  the  trade  is  the 
painting.  The  good  qualities  of  metallic  bedsteads 
are  at  once  apparent — durability,  portability,  and 
cleanliness. 

Steel  Pens. — In  Great  Britain,  Birmingham  has 
retained  exclusive  possession  of  this  trade.  The 
first  metallic  pens  were  made  some  46  years  ago  by 
an  artisan  who  worked  in  a  garret,  but  it  is  only  about 
30  or  35  years  since  that  it  became  a  trade.  It  now 
gives  employment  to  nearly  2,000  persons,  who  work 
in  well-ventilated,  well-conducted  factories,  and  for 


the  most  part  earn  good  wages.  About  four  - fifths 
are  women  and  girls.  Men  are  employed  to  harden 
and  temper  the  pens,  &c. ;  this  does  not  require  any 
great  skill,  and  the  average  wage  is  from  20s.  to  25s. 
per  week  ;  but  clever  workmen  are  required  as  tool 
makers,  who  earn  good  wages,  and,  when  very  skilful, 
from  3/.  to  51.  weekly.  It  is  computed  that  from 
eight  to  ten  tons  of  steel  are  cut  up  weekly. 

Jewellery. — Since  the  discoveries  of  gold  in 
California,  the  jewellery  trade  in  Birmingham  has 
received  a  most  remai*kable  development.  A  large 
district  on  the  north  side  of  Birmingham,  that  25 
years  ago  was  cultivated  as  gardens,  is  now  covered 
with  respectable  houses  having  workshops  attached, 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  persons  connected  with 
the  jewellery  trade.  The  Jews'  quarter  in  Amster- 
dam is  not  more  distinctly  marked  than  is  the  jewel- 
lers' quai-ter  in  Birmingham.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
at  least  half  the  jewellery  for  personal  ornament  pro- 
duced, in  the  kingdom  is  made  in  Birmingham.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  used  yearly  in  this  trade,  as  Australian, 
Mexican,  and  United  States  coins,  as  well  as  English 
sovereigns,  are  melted  to  a  large  extent  ;  but  at  a 
moderate  estimate  3,000  oz.  of  gold  and  6,000  oz.  of 
silver  are  used  weekly,  which  represents  an  annual 
consumption  of  about  700,000Z.,  exclusive  of  the 
quantity  used  for  gilding  and  plating,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  forks,  spoons,  and  services  of  silv-er 
plate,  which  would  undoubtedly  bring  up  the  value 
to  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  sterling.  Besides 
this,  a  very  large  amount  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  a 
variety  of  precious  stones  are  used.  For  the  most 
part  the  trade  is  carried  on  l>y  small  masters,  who 
employ  from  three  to  50  men  and  boys  each  ;  many 
of  the  masters  working  at  the  bench  themselves.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  except  in  gold  chain  making,  and 
a  few  as  polishers,  no  Avomen  are  employed  ;  and  yet 
it  is  much  lighter,  and  apparently  more  adapted  for 
female  labour,  than  many  other  trades  in  Birmingham 
to  which  they  readily  apply  themselves.  The  gold 
and  silver  chain  making  is  usually  carried  on  in  large 
manufactories,  and  in  this  branch  steam  machineiy 
has  been  employed,  and  gold  chains  can  be  produced 
with  the  greatest  facility,  of  any  length,  by  its  means. 
In  1832  there  were  about  20  ma.sters  and  probably 
200  employes  ;  now  there  are  upwards  of  250  masters 
and  about  3,000  workpeople,  besides  a  large  number 
in  subsidiary  trades,  as  lapidaries,  die-sinkers,  en- 
amellers,  case  makers,  &c.  ;  and  if  the  workers  at  the 
silver  and  gilt  toy  trades  are  included,  it  woiald  show 
that  at  least  5,000  persons  are  engaged. 

Buttons. — Some  two  generations  since,  the  making 
of  buttons  was  the  staple  trade  of  Birmingham  ;  but 
the  freaks  of  fashion,  and  foreign  competition,  have 
placed  it  in  a  lower  rank.  It  was  one  of  the  original 
trades  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt;  but 
the  beautiful  studded  steel  buttons  and  buckles,  from 
which  they  reaped  a  large  fortune  70  years  since,  are 
now  neai'ly  all  made  in  France.  Partly  through  the 
unwise  action  of  the  trades'  union,  and  partly  through 
the  competition  of  the  Viennese,  with  change  of 
fashion,  there  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  the  pearl 
buttons  produced  now  that  there  were  a  few  years 
since.  The  quantity  of  mother-of-pearl  shells  con- 
sumed in  this  manufacture  varies  fi'om  1,000  to  1,500 
tons  annually.    But  we  refer  to  the  trade  in  order  to 
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Birmingham  call  attention  to  the  development  of  a  new  branch. 
District.  Central  America  produces  the  corozos  nut,  which, 
General       from  its  resemblance,  when  dry,  to  the  grain  of 

 '       elephants'  tusks,  has  been  termed  vegetable  ivory. 

Mr.  J.E.White.  Upwards  of  700  tons  of  this  article  were  last  year 

.  imported  and  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

b.  It  can  be  turned  and  carved  as  easily  as  ivory  or 

bone,  and  receives  the  most  delicate  dyes.  From 
500  to  700  persons  are  employed  ;  mostly  Avomen  or 
girls.  The  produce  is,  weekly,  from  5,000  to  8,000 
gross. 

Hooks  and  Eyes.  —  In  nothing  has  the  ap- 
plication of  machinery  produced  such  results  as  in 
these  insignificant  but  very  useful  articles.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  made  Avitli  the  hand  by  means  of 
pliers,  they  were  worth  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  gross, 
and  now  they  are  produced  and  sold  wholesale  at  less 
than  2d.  !  About  800  women  and  children  are  alto- 
gether or  partially  employed  at  their  own  homes  in 
sewing  them  on  cards,  for  which  they  receive  about 
three -eighths  of  a  penny  per  gross.  The  original 
machines  were  introduced  by  a  Frenchman  about  30 
years  since  ;  and  the  quantity  now  produced  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000  gross  weekly. 

Photography. — No  trade  has  greater  claim  to  be 
considered  universal.  Formerly,  the  metallic  frames 
which  were  so  largely  used,  were  the  products  of 
either  Germany  or  America  ;  noAV  Birmingham  manu- 
facturers can  produce  cheaper  than  either.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  from  400  to  500  persons  employed 
in  connection  with  photography  in  Birmingham.  Two 
years  since  nearly  twice  the  number  were  engaged  ; 
but  the  change  of  fashion  or  taste  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized this  as  it  has  so  many  other  trades.  The 
albumenized  paper  is  made  in  Birmingham.  One  per- 
son uses  the  whites  of  tens  of  thousands  of  eggs  in 
the  process,  annually. 

Electro-Plate.  —  No  trade  has  done  so  much 
to  elevate  the  taste  and  exalt  the  position  of  the 
workman  as  the  electro-plated  trade.  The  rude 
hammerer  has  given  way  to  the  artist  modeller  and 
the  skilled  chaser.  The  plater,  who  soldered  liis 
silver  and  copper  together  by  heat  after  the  only 
known  mode  pursued  by  his  grandfather,  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  scientific  chemist  ;  and  the  poor 
"  water-gilder,"  whose  palsied  limbs  told  of  daily 
dealings  with  poisonous  mercury,  is  succeeded  by 
workers  Avho  cover  the  base  with  the  most  precious 
metals,  without  any  fear  of  losing  their  health,  or 
finding,  through  their  trade,  a  pathway  to  an  early 
grave.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  trade  has 
been  brought  to — or  rather  we  may  say  created  in — 
Birmingham.  We  have  nothing  that  will  enable  us 
to  make  a  comparison  with  what  it  was  20  years  since. 
Upwards  of  2,000  persons  are  employed  in  this  entirely 
new  trade,  amongst  whom  are  some  French  and  many 
English  designers,  modellers,  and  artists  of  great 
talent,  and  a  number  of  practical  chemists,  Avho  are 
possessed  also  of  considerable  scientific  knowledge. 
The  wages  generally  paid  are  above  those  in  any 
similar  class  in  Birmingham.  In  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Elkington  (who  employ  1,000  persons)  are 
produced  colossal  and  life-size  bronze  statues,  sta- 
tuettes of  every  description,  copies  of  the  finest  works 
of  ancient  art  capable  of  being  produced  in  metal,  and 
every  description  of  gilt  and  plated  wares.  They  also 
manufacture  solid  silver  plate  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Many  tons  of  fine  nickel  metal  are  used  weekly  in 
this  trade,  as  abase  to  receive  the  pure  coating  of  gold 
or  silver  deposited  by  electricity.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  electro-gilding  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives  annually  in  Birmingham,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  under  the  old 
method  of  gilding  by  mercury. 

Many  other  entirely  new  trades  are  in  operation, 
employing  in  the  aggregate  a  large  number  of  persons 
— but  separately  only  a  small  number — such  as  the 
making  of  percussion-caps,  embossing  presses,  metallic 
eyelets,  metal  clasps  for  books,  and  photographic 
albums. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  estimate,  with  any 


degree  of  correctness,  tlie  influence  which  the  trades 
of  our  town  have  upon  the  social  life  of  its  inhabitants; 
but  we  think  we  can  trace  some  connexion  between 
them,  and  would  briefly  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more 
novel  features. 

The  comparative  freedom  of  the  population  of  Bir- 
mingham from  crime,  more  especially  in  tlie  case  of 
women,  is  probably  owing  to  the  demand  there  is  for 
their  labour,  to  their  industrious  habits,  to  the  op- 
portunities constantly  afibrded  them  of  advancing 
their  position ;  and  not  least,  to  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  their  attendance  at  Sabbath  schools,  where  large 
numbers  remain  until  the  age  of  20  and  upwards. 
Except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  our  town  cannot 
boast  of  its  millionnaires,  but  a  large  number  of  small 
fortunes  have  been  realized,  and  there  is  less  distance 
between  master  and  workman  than  elscAvhere  :  the 
small  capital  required  in  many  trades  enables  large 
numbers  of  men  to  become  masters.  One  of  the  largest 
of  our  jewellers,  himself  originally  a  Avorkman,  can 
point  to  at  least  10  other  masters,  each  employing 
several  workmen,  and  apparently  Avell  to  do,  all  of 
whom  have  been  employed  by  him  as  apprentices  or 
journeymen. 

The  development   of  so  many  new  trades  has 
attracted  a  large  population  ;  the  increase  shows  a 
larger  per-centage  than  any  other  first-class  provincial 
town,  with  the  exception  of  Sheffield  : — 
In  1831  it  Avas  147,000  ^ 

„  1841     .,  183,000 

„  1851     „  232,000 

„  1861  „  296,000 
or,  Avith  the  suburbs,  310,000, 
shoAving  an  increase  in  30  years  of  100  per  cent.  It 
is  Avorthy  of  note  that  each  inhabitant  has  nearly 
double  the  space  Avhich  is  permitted  to  the  jjopulation 
of  Manchester  ;  the  number  of  persons  occupying 
each  house  is  five  in  Birmingham,  fiA'e  and  a  half  in 
Manchester,  and  seven  in  Liverpool :  in  Birmingham 
no  persons  live  in  cellars.  A  large  proportion  (com- 
paratively) of  the  houses  in  Birmingham  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  occupiers  :  this  Avill  especially  apply  to 
those  erected  Avithin  the  last  10  years  ;  and,  in  the 
outlying  districts,  the  agency  of  building  societies  has 
largely  contributed  to  this;  and  the  independence  and 
self-reliance  Avhich  are  thus  fostered  are  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  well-being  of  a  communiLy. 

As  regards  education,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  it 
are  so  great  that  no  child  or  young  person  need  be 
Avitliout  the  elements  at  least ;  in  fact,  there  appears 
to  be  rather  a  Avant  of  scholars  than  schools.  The 
free  grammar  school  gives  a  gratuitous  first-class 
education  to  several  hundred  boys,  and  its  advantages 
are  used  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  toAvn, 
without  respect  to  creed  or  sect.  There  are  in  con- 
nexion Avith  this  truly  noble  charity  (its  income  is 
about  12,000/.  per  annum)  several  elementary  schools, 
at  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  artisans  can  obtain, 
Avithout  cost,  a  good,  sound,  and  most  useful  educa- 
tion ;  also  attached  to  nearly  every  church,  and  to 
several  chapels,  are  day  schools,  where  good  elemen- 
tary (and  in  some  cases  more  advanced)  education 
can  be  obtained  at  from  2c?.  to  6d.  per  week.  Five 
years  since  an  educational  society  was  formed,  and 
adopted  a  Prize  Scheme,  Avhich  has  been  most  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  stimulated  to  increased  exer- 
tions, both  masters  and  scholars.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  opened  schools  on 
Sunday  mornings,  Avhere  some  600  or  700  young  men 
and  women  are  taught  reading  and  Avriting.  There 
are  upwards  of  700  pupils  studying  in  the  schools  of 
design.  Eight  hundred  pupils  attend  the  evening 
classes  of  the  Birmingham  Midland  Institute. 

Provident  and  Co-operative  Societies.  — 
There  are  very  fcAV  of  the  artisans  of  Birmingham 
who  are  not  connected  with  some  sick  club  or  provi- 
dent institution  ;  the  various  orders  of  Odd  Fellows 
number  some  thousands  of  members  in  Birmingham. 
Many  of  the  larger  manufactories  have  sick  clubs  ; 
the  members  receiA'e  a  certain  sum  Aveekly  if  unable 
to  Avork,  and  generally  divide  the  balance  at  Christ- 
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mas  ;  the  principle  is  not  sound,  but  answers  a  good 
immediate  purpose,  and  the  dividend  generally  is 
made  at  a  time  when  the  manufactory  is  closed  for 
taking  stock. 

Building  and  Land  Societies  are  supported 
by  a  different  class  :  the  good  Avages  obtained  by 
many  artisans,  and  the  considerable  profits  made 
by  small  masters,  have  caused  them  to  attain  a  re- 
markable degree  of  prosperity.  It  is  computed  that 
9,000  to  10,000  persons  are  now  contributing  to  these 
societies  a  sum  equal  to  from  130,000Z.  to  150,000/. 
per  annum  ;  and  that,  during  the  last  20  years,  a  sum 
not  much  short  of  a  million  pounds  has  been  paid  into 
them. 

Public  Baths  have  been  established  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  The  first  experiment  in  this 
matter  was  so  successful  that  the  Town  Council 
deemed  it  desirable  to  extend  the  advantages,  and 
they  have  recently  erected  commodious  buildings  in 


two  other  districts,  whilst  a  fourth  is  contemplated,  Birmiugluini 
About  240,000  baths  are  taken  annually,  producing  a  District, 
revenue  of  3,650/.,  and  involving  an  outlay  of  2,650/.  g^^^i 
Wash-houses  are  not  used.   

A  free  library  has  also  been  established,  an  account  Mr.  J.E.White, 
of  which  has  been  furnished  in  another  paper.*   

There  are  at  present  two  public  parks  in  Birming-  b. 
ham,  but  these  are  too  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  permit  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  We  learn  that, 
in  the  seven  months  ending  1st  October,  the  park 
nearest  to  the  town  was  visited  by  about  220,000 
persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  artisans  and  their 
families,  and  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  of  any 
kind  has  been  reported  to  the  committee.  This  park 
is  used  as  a  practice  ground  by  13  cricket  clubs, 
numbering  some  360  men  and  boys. 


*  See  "Papers  and  Disoxissions  on  Social  Economy,"  p.  95.  Emily 
Paithfull,  Victoria  Press. 


755.  The  following  tables, — drawn  up  from  answers  given  by  some  of  the  scholars  of  large  evening 
schools,  whole  rows  or 'classes  being  questioned  by  me  in  succession,  without  passing  over  anj^,- — give  a 
specimen  of  some  of  the  employments,  and  the  hours  of  work  usual  in  them,  and  in  some  cases  the  extra 
hours  or  overtime;  but  the  time  required  to  obtain  accurate  answers  as  to  this  and  additional  matters 
from  all  questioned  must  have  greatly  diminished  that  number. 


St,  Thomas'  Evening  Schools, — Girls. 


Name. 


Age. 


Employment. 


Eegular 
Hours. 


Overtime. 


Kemarks, 


Caroline  Adderley 


Elizabeth  Lissaman  - 

Sarah  Ann  Price 
Emma  JBroadbent 


Mary  Ann  Owen 
Emma  Jones 
Mary  Ann  Ilorton 


Elizabeth  Bannister  - 

Betsey  Slacker  - 

Jane  Hanson 

Sarah  Jane  Hopley  - 

Drusilla  Barnes 

Jane  Lewis 

Selina  Jinks 

Eliza  Wood 

Sarah  Ann  Milward  - 

Panny  Clarke  - 

Matilda  Sheldon 
Emma  Watgen  - 
Caroline  Etheridge  - 
Caroline  Spragg 
Mary  Jane  Poster 
Jane  Tonge 

Mary  Tyson 
Mary  Ann  Henderson 
Elizabeth  Heywood  - 
Jane  Morris 
Four  girls  from  11  to 
14. 

Three  of  13  and  14  - 


15 


12- 

15 
10 


14 
10 
11 


13 

14- 

15 
15 
16 

10 
9 
12 
13 

13 

15 
11 
12 
13 
13 
10 

10 
13 
11 
12 


Lately  at  lock  polishing. 
Sert^ice  now. 

Gold  chains 
Buttons  before 
Electro-plate  burnish 
Bonnet  shapes 


Heading  pins 
Metal  chains 
Guard  chains 


Lacquering 

Sadlery  -  -  - 

Pocket-books  before 
Carriage  lamps  - 
Fancy  toy  warehouse 
Mind  shop.  Umbrellas 

before. 
Bonnet  shapes 
Lamp  shop 

Burnish  -  -  - 

'Printing  -  ..  - 

Spectacle  warehouse 

Varnishing 
Hooks  and  eyes  - 
Whipcord 
Japanning 

Chandelier  warehouse 
Paper  boxes  ;  pastes 

Service.    Buttons  before 
Wire  weaving 
Stationery 
Leather  purses 
Home. 

Service. 


A.M. 

9 


P.M. 

A.M.  P.M. 

to 

8 

—  to  10 

(often  nights 

together.) 

to 

7 

—  to  S  &  9 

to 

7 

—  to  8  &  9 

to 

7 

7    to  10 

to 

8 

—  to  9 

(and  later  in 

summer.) 

to 

7 

—  to  8 

to 

1 

to 

7 

8    to  9 

(before 

Christmas.) 

8  to 

7 

9  to 

7 

8  to 

7 

6    to  9 

9  to 

8 

—  to  9 

9  to 

7 

9  to 

8 

9  to 

7 

8  to 

7 

8  to 

7 

—  to  10 

8^  to 

7 

—  to  10 

(seldom.) 

8  to 

7 

—  to  8  &  9 

8  to 

6^ 

7    to  6j 

7  to 

7 

8i  to 

7 

9"  to 

Ik 

7  to 

7 

8  to 

7 

—  to  9 

9  to 

7 

Are  seven  girls. 

Three  years  at  work.  Wages  3s. 
Wretchedly  thin  and  pale.  lias  head- 
ache.   Are  13  girls  there. 

In  a  little  shop.    Eight  girls.    Wages  3^. 

Wages  Is.  6c/. 

At  work  four  years. 


Makes  head  ache. 

Works  at  home  with  three  brothers. 
Three  girls. 

Began  work  at  G  years  old. 


At  work  two  years. 


Great  many  girls.    Many  younger.  Some 
of  9. 


Began  work  at  8  years  old. 


Turns  a  handle  ;  easy  work.  Wages  Is. 
Two  hours  meals. 


Works  at  home  with  sister  and  two  girls. 
Worked  for  some  years. 

Helps  father. 

At  ruling  machine. 


St,  Thomas'  Evening  Schools. — Boys. 


Thomas  liolmsley 

12 

Chandeliers 

8 

to 

7 

7    to  8 

Went  to  work  at  9  years  old. 

Charles  Jowett  -    -  - 

12 

Belts,  frogs,  boxes,  &e.  - 

7 

to 

7 

—  to  8,9,10 

6    to  7 

William  Jowett 

(sometimes.) 

11 

Errands  -          .  - 

7 

to 

7 

7    to  9 

Joseph  Kussell  - 

14 

Engine  fitting 

6 

to 

6 

4  on  Saturday, 

3. 
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Birmingham 
District. 

Educational 
and 
General. 

Mr.J.E.Whiti^ 


750,  A  Report  of  the  "  Bifminghain  Educational  Association,"  on  "  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
"  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  as  aft'ected  by  the  demand  for  labour  and  by  other 
"  causes,"  gives  much  useful  information,  carefully  collected,  as  to  the  ages  at  which  children  begin  work, 
what  the  work  is,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  practically  cuts  many  ofFfrom  the  existing  means  of  instruction. 
This  Association  was  formed  in  the  year  1857,  for  the  objects  stated  below,  and  presided  over  and 
supported  by  a  body  of  noblemen,  members  of  Parliament,  clergymen,  manufacturers,  and  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  distiict,  amongst  whom  appear  the  names  (widely  associated  with  education) 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  other  well-known 
names.  The  Prize  Scheme  instituted  by  it  has  been  very  successful.  The  number  of  candidates  from 
various  schools  in  the  town  present  at  the  last  yearly  examination  in  October  1862,  652  out  of  670 
entered,  is  as  large,  I  am  told,  as  can  be  accommodated  for  examination  in  the  large  Town  Hall ;  and 
the  attainments,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  examiners  and  as  I  am  otherwise  informed,  are  high. 
The  class,  however,  affected  by  this  scheme  must,  it  appears,  be  different  from  the  mass  of  those  whom 
J  found  and  examined  in  factories  and  workplaces.*  The  Report,  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  object 
of  the  Association,  follows  unabridged. 

*  At  tlie  yearly  examination  in  October  1863,  lield  after  the  above  was  written,  out  of  1,226  candidates  entered,  904  boys  and  322  girls, 
1,200  attended ;  r>i7  rereived  prizes,  and  314  certificates.  The  report  attributes  the  increase  to  the  admission  of  younser  childi-en,'  including  a  class 
under  8  years  old,  and  to  requiring  only  100  instead  of  170  days  attendance  (at  school  ?— J.  E.  W.),  and  contemplates  measures  for  reducing  the 
number  of  candidates  as  unnecessarily  large.— J.  E.  W. 
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757.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote 
education  generally  in  Birmingham  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  esi)ecially  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  working  classes.  As  one  means  of  etfecting  this 
object,  it  has  already  established  a  Prize  Scheme,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  parents  to  allow  their  children 
to  remain  longer  at  school,  by  offering  prizes  to  those 
who  shall,  after  examination,  prove  themselves  to 
have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  The 
Association  also  proposes  to  avail  itself  of  any  other 
means  which,  from  time  to  time,  may  seem  calculated 
to  promote  education.  The  furtherance  of  measures 
for  diminishing  juvenile  vagrants,  and  providing  for 
their  education  and  employment,  will  form  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  the  Association  will  be  enabled  to 
furnish  to  the  community  a  means  of  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  various  educational  measures  that  may 
he  proposed  for  consideration,  either  in  Parliament  or 
elsewhere. 

Report  of  Statistical  Sectional  Committee. 

When  your  committee  were  first  appointed  to  collect 
and  examine  statistics  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
education  in  Birmingham,  their  attention  was  imme- 
diately called  to  the  Educational  Returns  of  the 
Census,  accompanying  the  Report  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann. 

Considerable  trouble  was  bestowed  on  these  returns, 
and  some  correspondence  entered  into,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  make  them  available,  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation, on  the  moot  questions  of  how  early  and  to  what 
extent  labour  interfered  with  education,  and  in  what 
degree  the  obstacles  resulted  from  the  inability,  in- 
difference, and  neglect  of  the  parents.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  apparent,  that  in  order  to  be  locally  useful, 
deductions  had  to  be  carried  thi*ough  so  many  steps, 
while  the  data  which  would  foi-m  the  groundwork  of 
the  argument  proved  on  investigation  so  unsatisfactory 
from  the  mode  in  which  hypothesis  was  mingled  with 
fact,  that  your  committee,  in  order  to  obtain  reliable 
information,  decided  to  initiate  for  themselves  an 
inquiry  amongst  the  working  and  poorer  classes  of 
the  population  of  Birmingham."]" 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  issue  a  circular  to  tfie 
clergy  of  the  several  parishes  and  districts,  requesting 
them  to  fill  up  a  form  of  return  from  the  committee. 
The  circular  and  form  of  return  are  appended  to  this 
report — (A  and  B).  In  answer  to  this  circular  the 
clergy  of  14  parochial  districts  (see  Appendix  C),  have 
furnished  returns  compiled  with  manifest  care  and 
great  exactness.    These  returns  have  been  condensed 


+  In  the  close  of  his  report  Mr.  Horace  Mann  seems  himself  to  allude 
to  the  defects  which  he  found  in  the  material  supplied  to  him  in  the 
following  remark  :  "  It  would  of  course  be  vain  to  hope  that  in  a  work 
"  like  this  the  statements  and  the  figures  should  prove  wholly  unim- 
"  peachable ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  affirmed  is  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
"  position  to  be  fair,  and  the  expenditure  of  pains  to  be  correct." 
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and  tabulated  ;  and  the  statistical  committee  have 
much  pleasure  in  laying  the  tables  before  the  associa- 
tion, believing  they  will  be  found  to  contain  trust- 
worthy information  not  previously  obtained. 

These  returns  extend  over  1,043  families,  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  the  borough,  and  comprised  in 
55  groups  of  houses,  varying  in  number,  and  relate 
to  1,373  children,  viz.,  753  males  and  620  females, 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13.  J 

From  Table  I.  it  will  appear,  in  respect  of  the 
males,  that  the  largest  number  who  receive  daily- 
education  is  62  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  8  ; 
61  per  cent,  between  8  and  9  ;  45  per  cent,  between 
9  and  10  ;  and  41  per  cent,  between  10  and  11  ;  that 
between  11  and  12  the  school  attendance  diminishes 
to  17  per  cent.,  and  between  12  and  13  to  10  per  cent. 

These  figures  would  seem  to  show  that,  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  scholars,  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole,  their  day-school  life  ceases  at  9;  that  of  nearly 
two-fourths  of  our  scholars  their  school  life  ceases  at 
11  ;  but  that  after  this  age  barely  one-fourth  of  the 
number  (who  would  come  from  the  families  of  the 
most  respectable  artizans)  have  prolonged  their  educa- 
tion to  between  the  ages  of  12  and  13. 

Of  the  38  per  cent,  who  have  no  day-school  educa- 
tion, it  will  appear  that  between  7  and  8,  6  per  cent, 
only  are  not  at  school  because  they  are  employed,  the 
trades  being  happily  few  for  which  the  labour  of  such 
infants  is  avadable. 

The  remaining  32  per  cent,  are  idle  ;  they  are  those 
whom  the  poverty,  the  indifference,  or  the  actual  vices 
of  the  parents  are  suffering  to  grow  up  iu  ignorance. 

However  lamentable  the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion 
should  be  without  education,  it  is  in  a  measure  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  while  between  8  and  9  those 
who  are  emiffoyed  have  increased  from  6  to  13  per 
cent.,  those  who  are  idle  have  decreased  from  32  to  26 
per  cent.  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  from  this  class, 
rather  than  from  the  school  directly,  that  labour  draws 
at  this  period.  Whatever  its  defects,  the  teaching  of 
the  workshop  is  better  than  the  teaching  of  the  street. 

Between  9  and  10  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  while 
the  per-centage  of  those  employed  has  more  than 
doubled  (from  13  to  29  per  cent.),  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  is  as  large  as  before,  viz.,  26  per  cent. 

Between  10  and  11  the  per-centage  of  the  unem.. 
ployed  has  diminished  by  nearly  one  half  (from  26  to 
14),  and  that  of  the  employed  has  been  augmented  by 
an  increase  more  than  equal  to  it  (from  29  to  45). 

From  11  to  12  nearly  three-fourths  (73  percent.) 
of  the  whole  have  found  employment ;  and  from  12 
to  13  more  than  four-fifths,  or  82  per  cent. 


t  The  actual  number  of  children  returned  was  1,382,  but  of  these  nine 
(six' females  and  three  males)  were  below  the  age  of  seven;  they  have, 
therefore,  been  thrown  out.  In  the  Form  of  Return  a  column  was 
placed  for  infant  schools  ;  as  the  number  at  these  only  amounted  to  25 
they  have  been  thrown  into. the  day-school  column.  ^_  
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As  it  has  beeu  shown  above  that  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  leave  the  day  school  at  9,  and  two-fourths 
more  by  11  ;  it  is  now  the  place  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  ed  ucation  ceases  altogether  with  the  day  school. 

The  two  means  of  supi^lementary  education  are  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  evening  school. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  under  the  head  of 
"  employed "  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  school 
which,  between  8  and  9,  bears  the  proportion  of  only 
8  per  cent,  to  the  boys  of  that  age,  increases  to  21  per 
cent  between  9  and  10  ;  to  32  per  cent,  between  10 
and  11  ;  to  54  per  cent,  between  11  and  12  ;  the  per- 
centage then  remaining  almost  stationary,  viz.,  55 
between  12  and  J  3.  On  the  whole,  that  between  7 
and  13,  generally  55  per  cent,  are  in  the  Sunday 
school,  besides  those  who  are  so  from  among  the  un- 
employed. 

In  the  case  of  evening  schools,  such  as  attend  them 
at  all,  appear  to  be  those  who  ha\  e  attended  the  day 
and  Sunday  schools  until  10 ;  unfortunately  their 
number  never  exceeds  9  per  cent. 

To  gather  up  the  results,  16  per  cent,  of  the  males 
are  at  day  school  between  7  and  9  ;  28  per  cent,  are 
under  daily  instruction  till  11  ;  and  14  per  cent,  have 
daily  instruction  till  13  :  of  this  58  per  cent,  nearly 
all  appear  to  be  luider  Sunday  school  teaching  during 
the  whole  of  the  period;  and  further,  the  chief  increase 
in  the  attendance  at  evening  schools  arises  concurrently 
with  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  in  the  day  school 
after  the  age  of  1 1 . 

How  long  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  and  evening- 
schools  continues  beyond  13,  and  over  Avhat  proportion 
it  extends,  there  are  no  data  to  show. 

Table  IT.  presents  some  variations  with  respect  to 
the'  occupation  of  girls'  time  worthy  of  notice. 

Between  7  and  8,  53  per  cent,  (or  9  less  of  girls 
than  of  boys)  are  at  school.  Various  causes  might  be 
assigned  for  the  education  of  girls  commencing  some- 
Avhat  later  than  that  of  boys  ;  between  8  and  9  the 
per-centage  of  girls  is  rather  in  excess  of  that  of  boys, 
being  as  63  to  61  :  between  9  and  10  the  number  of 
girls  at  school  diminishes  largely  (as  that  of  boys  does 
at  the  same  age),  so  that  the  per-centage  of  both  sexes 
is  thus  neaidy  alike,  viz.,  45  and  46  :  between  10  and 
1 1  the  per-centage  of  girls  at  school  has  decreased  to 
33  per  cent.,  while  the  boys  has  only  come  down  to 
41  :  between  11  and  12  it  remains  nearly  stationary, 
being  then  double  that  of  the  boys  at  the  same  age  : 
between  12  and  13  also  the  per-(!entage  of  girls  is  17, 
while  that  of  boys  is  only  10  per  cent.  Tlie  total 
result  shows  a  remarkable  equality,  the  per-centage 
of  boys  at  the  day  school-between  7  and  13  being  41-|, 
and  that  of  girls  42^. 

From  the  above,  therefore,  it  will  appear  that 
though  the  girls  are  not  sent  to  the  day  school  as 
early  as  boys,  and  though  the  fluctuations  of  their 
attendance  are  greater,  yet  that  while  the  better  class 
of  boys  remains  steadily  between  9  and  11,  the  same 
class  of  girls  (though  not  to  an  equal  proportion) 
is  to  be  foimd  in  school  one  year  later,  between  10 
and  12  ;  also  that  the  attendance  of  others,  prolonged 
to  between  12  and  13,  equals  that  of  boys  between 
11  and  12  ;  and  that  thus,  in  respect  of  the  whole 
period,  the  less  attendance  of  girls  in  the  earliest 
years  has  been  so  counterbalanced  as  to  bring  the 
comparative  total  averages  ot  attendance  to  nearly  the 
same  point. 

On  looking  down  the  "  employed "  columns  in 
Table  II.,  the  observation  occurs,  that,  with  tolerable 
exactness  in  each  year  and  on  the  period,  the  prcpor- 
tion  of  girls  employed  is  one-third  less  than  that  of 
boys,  a  fact  not  perhaps  generally  known.  If,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  the  per-centage  of  girls  under 
instruction  is  equal  to  that  of  boys,  while  the  per- 
centage employed  is  one-third  less,  it  is  obvious  that 
throughout  a  larger  number  of  girls  must  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  unemployed." 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under 
this  head  is  comprised  those  wlio  are  kept  at  home, 
not  perhaps  on  much  system,  nor  for  any  definite 
3.  U 


time,  but  yet  with  a  purpose,  to  nurse  the  infants,  Birmingham 
or  to  supply  the  place  of  the  mother  when  in  work  District., 
at  the  factory,  '  7 

The  years  in  which  this  call  seems  most  to  swell 
the  columns  of  girls  unemployed,  as  compared  with  General. 

that  of  boys,  is  between  the  ages  of  9  and  11  ;  for   

while  between  8  and  9  these  per-centages  are  all  but  Mr.  J.E.White, 
equal  (viz.,  boys  26  and  girls  28) ;  between  9  and  10  the  ' 
per-centage  of  boys  unemployed  remaining  the  same, 
that  of  the  girls  has  increased  to  35  ;  and  between 
10  and  11  that  of  boys  having  decreased  by  one  half 
to  14,  the  per  centage  of  girls,  on  the  contrary,  has 
mounted  up  to  39.  The  same  cause  probably  ope- 
rating, accounts  for  the  larger  number  of  girls 
unemployed  between  the  ages  of  11  and  13.  With 
respect  to  the  totals,  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys 
returned  unemployed  is  as  3  to  2. 

Tables  III.  and  V.  will  show,  in  the  total,  1,373 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,  that  42  per 
cent,  are  receiving  instruction  in  day  and  Sunday 
schools  :  that  from  those  employed  23,  and  from 
those  unemployed  about  12  per  cent,  are  in  Sunday 
schools  :  thus  77  per  cent,  have  received  some 
degree  of  instruction,  whilst  23  per  cent.,  of  whom 
10  ]3er  cent,  are  employed,  and  13  per  cent,  unem- 
ployed,  are  Avithout  school  instruction  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

Table  IV.  furiaishes  an  abstract  (which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  found  useful)  of  the  first  three  tables,  show- 
ing the  per-centages  under  the  three  main  heads 
of  those  at  day  school,  "  employed "  and  "  unem- 
ployed." 

In  the  Form  of  Retuni  issued  by  .the  committee, 
imder  the  column  of  "  employed,"  the  nature  of  the 
employment  was  further  asked  for,  and  the  age  at 
which  that  employment  was  first  commenced.  The 
remaining  tables  relate  to  these  inquiries. 

Table  X.  will  show  tliat  out  of  290  boys  employed, 
the  ages  at  which  267 — and  out  of  162  girls  employed, 
the  ages  at  which  110 — went  to  work  are  given. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that,  with  what- 
ever caie  collected,  those  statements  Avhich  depend 
upon  the  recollection  will  be  given  with  the  same 
exactness  as  any  which  assert  a  present  fact ;  and 
therefore,  the  answers  in  this  column  cannot  be  so 
accurately  relied  upon  as  those  which  state  the  age 
of  the  child  at  the  time  when  the  inquiry  was  made, 
and  from  which  the  first  tables  are  condensed.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  no  return  is  made,  viz.,  in 
that  of  23  boys  and  52  gii'ls,  renders  it  impossible 
to  institute  a  satisfactory  comparison  befween  this 
taljle  and  the  first  ones,  which  state  the  numbers 
actually  employed  at  each  age  ;  but  so  far  as  the 
comparison  can  be  made,  the  partial  want  of  agree- 
meiit  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  this  column 
of  the  return,  the  age  at  which  the  child  went  to  work 
was  generally  stated  at  less  than  was  really  the  case. 

This  conclusion  will  further  modify  considerably 
the  dependance  to  be  placed  upon  the  ages  at  which 
Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  show  that  the  trades  begin 
to  employ  childen  ;  yet  what  can  be  relied  on  with 
certainty  is,  that  when  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  affirm 
that  boys  on  the  average  go  to  work  at  9^,  and  giids 
at  10,  the  average  age  at  which  they  do  go  to  work 
is  )iot  less  than  this,  but  is  probably  by  some  months 
higher.  Moreover,  whatever  degi'ee  of  inaccuracy 
may  be  assigned  to  these  statements,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  alter  the  I'elative  pi'oportions  of  numbers 
and  ages  as  employed  in  the  several  trades  enumerated  j 
and,  therefore,  the  Tables  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.,  present 
a  very  valuable  and  interesting  record  of  the  classes 
of  trades  which  compete  with  the  school,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  each  numerically  affect  it. 

From  the  returns  which  have  been  thus  collected, 
further  information  might  perhaps  be  derived.  All 
the  principal  topics  your  committee  believe  are 
gathered  in  the  appended  tables. 

They  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  this  renort 
is  confined  simply  to  the  exposition  of  facts  contained 
in  the  tables,  and  that  they  have  carefully  refrained 
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from  drawing  inferences,  or  suggesting  remedies. 
That  this  should  be  their  plan  was  a  point  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  deliberately  adopted  ;  and  their  report, 
therefore,  as  a  statistical  committee,  has  been  drawn 
up  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  such  topics.  They 
only  trust  that  the  labour  which  has  been  expended 
Mr. J.E.White,  in  preparing  the  information  thus  presented  may 
 jirove  of  value,  and  may  both  serve  to  indicate  the 


Birmingham 
District. 

Educational 
and 
General. 


wants  of  this  town,  and  further  the  object  of  removing 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  general  education. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

J.  D.  Goodman,  Chairman. 

William  Gover,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

J.  Fawkener  Winfield,  "1  Association 

John  Thackray  Bunce.  j  Secretaries. 


A. — Association  for  the  Removal  of  Obstacles  to  Education. — Statistical  Committee. 


49,  Ann  Street,  Birmingham, 
Eev.  and  dear  Sir,  January  6,  1857. 

The  sectional  committee  appointed  to  collect 
statistics  for  the  above  association  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the 
causes  Avliich  retard  the  progress  of  education  amongst 
the  families  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  extent  to 
Avhich  these  hindrances  operate. 

The  sectional  committee  believe  that  these  causes 
may  be  ascertained  more  satisfactorily  by  facts  accu- 
rately collected  from  small  numbers  in  every  part 
of  the  town,  than  by  large  returns  less  carefully  pre- 
pared. 

The  plan  which  they  would  respectfully  suggest, 
is,  that  each  clergyman  should  select,  in  different 
parts  of  his  parish  or  district,  groups  of  about  25 
contiguous  houses  ;  such  parts  being  chosen  as 
will  give  fair  indications  of  the  state  of  the  poorer 
classes,  both  in  the  haunts  of  vagrancy  and  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  most  respectable  artizans. 

They  venture  to  hope  that  each  clergyman  will 


furnish  them  with  returns  from  at  least  two  groups,  or 
50  houses.  In  the  larger  parishes,  and  where  scrip- 
ture readers,  or  experienced  district  visitors,  are  en- 
gaged, they  trust  that  the  returns  may  be  furnished 
from  a  greater  number  of  groups. 

As  considerable  labour  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
dense and  tabulate  the  returns,  the  committee  trust 
that  you  Avill  fill  up  and  forward  the  number  which 
you  can  furnish  within  10  days  after  receipt  of  the 
forms. 

The  enclosed  forms  are  for  two  groups  ;  the  com- 
mittee will  gladly  provide  more  whenever  requested. 
They  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  rely  upon  your 
earnest  co-operation  in  this  inquiry. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  sectional  committee, 
J.  D.  GooDM^VN,  Chairman. 
William  Gover,  M.A.,  Secretary. 
J.  Fawkener  Winfield,  1  Association 
John  Thackkat  Bunce,  j  Secretaries. 
To  the  Rev. 


B.— SPECIMEN  FORM  OF  RETURN. 
Parisk. 


*  The  names  of  streets  and  of  families  are  fictitious. 

f  The  houses  hetween  Nos.  35  and  38  contain  no  children  of  the  ages  between  7  and  13. 


James 
[Street.* 

House 
No. 


Name 

of 
Family. 


Employment  of 


Father. 


Mother. 


Children  between 
7  and  13. 

Age. 

Name. 

Years. 

Months. 

Emma 

9 

John 

12 

10 

Elizabeth  - 
William  - 
Richard  - 

10 

8 
9 

3 

Charlotte  - 

12 

6 

Samuel 

9 

Mary  Ann 

7 

9 

James 

12 

10 

Sarah 

12 

3 

William  - 
Henry 

9 
7 

George 

12 

8 

Mary  Ann 

12 

6 

Walter 
John 

[■  William  - 

9 
7 

9 

[  Thomas 
John 

7 
12 

3 
10 

Nathaniel  - 

7 

At 
School. 


Employed. 


Nature 
of 

Employ- 
ment. 


^  o 

01  *^ 

■a  o 

bo 


Unemployed. 


Reason  why. 


Remarks 
on  Cases. 


35 

t38 
39 

46 

Court  6 
6* 


10 

12 
13 
14 


Smith  - 

Roberts 
Gent  - 

Taylor - 

Goodwin 
Jones  - 

Williams 
Simpson 
Johnson 

James  - 

Manton 
Bates  - 
Davis  - 


Wood- 
turner. 

Butcher 

Chain- 
maker. 

/Pipe- 
\  maker. 

Cabinet 
maker. 

Nail 
maker. 

r  Chain- 
\  maker. 

Button 
maker. 

Brass- 
worker, 

Grinder 

r  Bel- 
<  lows 

[maker, 

Nail- 
cutter 

White- 
washe  - 


Toy-maker  - 

Domestic    -  -j^ 

Assists  her 
husband. 

I  Ditto  -| 

Washerwoman 
Tailoress 

Washer- 
woman. 

Domestic 
Dead  - 

f  Assists  her^ 
\  husband 

} Music  string 
maker. 

Domestic 
Ditto  - 


Errand 
boy. 


Button 
maker.' 


Button 
maker. 

Nursing 
out. 


Brass- 
worker. 


Black- 
smith. 

Nail- 
cutter. 


lOj 

lU 
9 

10 


12j 


Nursiog  at 
home. 


No  clothing 


Nursing  at 
home. 


Parents  are  drunken. 


Unable   to  pay  for 
school. 


Ditto. 

Unable  to   pay  for 
School. 


Nursing  at 
home. 


Parents  very  poor, 
and  unable  to  clothe 
their  children. 

Parents     are  both 

drunken  and  neglect 

the  children. 
Boy  is  left  to  please 

himself  about  school. 
Unable  to  pay  for  day 

school. 
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C. — List  of  the  Parishes  and  Districts  in  Birmingham  from  which  the  Keturns  were'received  for  the  Tables. 

********* 

Table  I. — Showing  the  Number  of  Boys  at  School  (specifying  the  descrijition  of  School),  the  Number 
Employed,  and  the  Number  Unemployed,  at  each  Age,  between  Seven  and  Thirteen. 


753  MALES. 


At  School. 

Employed. 

Ujf  EMPLOYED. 

At  both  Day  and 
Sunday  School. 

At   Day  School 
only. 

Total  per-centage. 

Employed  aud  at  i 
Evening     and  ' 
Sunday  School. 

Employed  and  at 
Evening  School. 

Employed  and  at 
Sunday  Scbool. 

Employed  and  not 
at  any  School. 

Total  per  eentage. 

Unemployed  and 
at  Sunday 
School. 

Unemployed  and 
not     at  any 
School. 

Total  per-centage. 

K 

a 
p 

■•; 

0 

Age  7  to  8  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

61 
45 

23 
17 

62 

1 

0 
0 

5 

3 
2 

6 

18 
131 

25 
181 

32 

136 

Age   8  to  9  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

66 
451 

23 
151 

61 

1 

0 
0 

11 

7 
5 

13 

18 
12 

21 
14 

26 

147 

Age  9  to  10  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

43 
321 

17 
13 

45^ 

5 
4 

0 
0 

23 
17 

10 

71 
'  2 

281 

15 
11 

20 
15 

26 

133 

Age  10  to  1 1  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

32 
271 

16 
14 

41i 

1 
1 

35 
30 

14 
12 

441 

7 

8 
7 

14 

116 

Age  11  to  12  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

H 
13 

5 

4i 

17i 

6i 

1 
1 

51 

48 

19 

18 

731 

5 

^ 

5 

41 

2 

9 

107 

Age  12  to  13  - 
.  Per-centage 

Number 

9 
8 

3 

2* 

101 

10 

9 

3 

2i 

53 
461 

28 

241 

821 

4 

^2 

4 

31 

7 

114 

Total  Number 
Per-centage 

225 
30 

87 

iH 

'  > 

26' 

31 
 ' 

Of 

178 

23i 

81 

10| 

68 
9 

L 

83 
11 

753 

Total  per-centage 

411 

381 

20 

Birmingham 
District. 

Educational 
and 
General. 

Mr.  J.  E.  White, 


Table  II. — Showing  the  Number  of  Girls  at  School  (.specifying  the  description  of  School),  the  Number 
Employed,  and  the  Number  Unemployed,  at  each  Age,  between  Seven  and  Thirteen. 


620  EEMALES. 


At  School. 

Employed. 

Unemployed. 

At  both  Day  and 
Sunday  School. 

At  Day  School 
only. 

Total  per-centage. 

Employed  and  at 
Evening  and 
Sunday  School. 

Employed  and  at 
Evening  School. 

Employed  and  at 
Sunday  School. 

Employed  and  not 
at  any  School. 

Total  per-centage. 

Unemployed  and 
at  Sunday 
School. 

Unemployed  and 
not     at  any 
School. 

Total  per-centage. 

Total  Nujiber. 

Age   7  to  8  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

46 

351 

23 
18 

531 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
H 

2 

H 

3 

27 
2] 

29 
221 

431 

129 

Age   8  to   9  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

54 
481 

17 

15 

631 

1 
1 

0 
0 

6 

3 

21 
^2 

9 

15 
131 

16 

14 

271 

112 

Age  9  to  10  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

32 
331 

12 

46 

0 
0 

0 
0 

13 

5 
5 

181 

15 
151 

19 

20 

351 

96 

Age  10  to  11  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

26 
31 

2 

21 

331 

3 

H 

0 
0 

10 
12 

10 
12 

271 

18 
21 

15 
18 

39 

84 

Age  11  to  12  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

26 
29 

6 
7 

36 

4 

41 
^2 

1 
1 

21 

231 

15 
17 

46 

8 
9 

8 
9 

18 

89 

Age  12  to  13  - 
Per-centage 

Number 

10 
9 

9 
8 

17 

4 
4 

0 
0 

34 
31 

28 
251 

601 

16 

141 

9 

8 

221 

110 

Total  Number 
Per-centage 

194 
31i 

I 

69 
Hi 

12 
2 

1 

0 

86 
14 

63 
10 

99 

96 
16 

_   ; 

620 

Total  per-centage 

V 

421 

V 

26 

V 

3.  X 
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"^StrE^"™    Table  III.— Showing  the  Number  of  Children,  both  Males  and  Females,   at  School  (specifying  tho 
is^  .  description  of  School),  the  Number  Employed,  and  the  Number  Unemployed,  at  each  Age,  between 


Educational 
and 
GeneraL 

Mr.  J.E.White. 


Seven  and  Thirteen 


753  MALES. 

620  FEMALES. 

At  School. 

Employed. 

UNEarPLOTED. 

At  both  Day  and 
Sunday  School. 

Total  per-centage. 

o 

-d 

At   Day  Scho^ 
only. 

Employed  and  ; 
Evening  an 
Sunday  Schoc 

Employed  and  ; 
Evening  Scho 

Employed  and  j 
Sunday  Schoo 

Employed  and  n 
at  any  School, 

Total  per-centag 

Unemployed  an 
at  Sunda 
School. 

Unemployed  an 
not     at  an 
School. 

Total  per-centag( 

Total  Number 

Age   7  to   8  - 

Males 
Females 

46 

23 
23 

1 
0 

0 
0 

5 
2 

Q 

2 

1  k 

1  o 

27 

zo 

29 

129 

Per-centage 

- 

107 

401 

46 
171 

2 

58 

1 

0 
0 

7 

5 
2 

4| 

17 

Otc 

201 

371 

4 

Zoo 

Age   8  to  9  - 

Males 
Females 

66 
54 

23 
17 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 1 

6 

7 
3 

1 8 

15 

91 

Z  1 

16 

1  AT 
I'll 

112 

Per-centage 

- 

120 
461 

40 
151 

61| 

2 
1 

0 
0 

17 

10 

3| 

111 

33 
13 

37 
14 

27 

Age  9  to  10  - 

Males 
Females 

4:0 

32 

1  7 
12 

O 

0 

n 
u 

0 

Zo 

.13 

IV 

5 

1 

I  o 

15 

zU 
19 

133 
96 

Per-centage 

(  o 

33 

12| 

45| 

o 
2 

0 

oO 

15| 

1 

1  o 

^ 

241 

13 

17 

30 

oon 
zzy 

Age  10  to  11  - 

Males 
Females 

32 
26 

16 
2 

2 

3 

1 
0 

35 
10 

14 
10 

8 
18 

8 
15 

116 

84 

Per-ccntage 

58 
29 

18 
9 

38 

5 

21 

^2 

1 

45 
221 

24 
12 

371 

26 
13 

23 
111 

24| 

200 

Males 
Females 

14 
26 

19 
15 

Age  11  to  12- 

5 
6 

7 

4 

1 
1 

51 
21 

5 
8 

5 
8 

107 
89 

40 

11 

11 

2 

72 

34 

13 

13 

196 

Per-centage 

201 

^2 

26 

6 

1 

37 

17 

61 

61 

61 

13 

Age  12  to  13  - 

Males 
Females 

9 
10 

3 
9 

10 
4 

3 
0 

53 
34 

28 
28 

4 
16 

4 
9 

114 
110 

Per-centage 

19 

81 

12 

13f 

14 

I 

^  2 

87 
38| 

56 
25 

711 

'  ^2 

20 
9 

13 

14| 

224 

Total  Number 
Per-centage 

419 
301 

156 
111 

38 

6 
01 

264 

144 
101 

J 

167 
12 

179 
13 

J 

1373 

Total  per-centage  - 

V 

42 

V 

33 

25 

An  Abstract  of  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  Total  Numbers  and  Per  centage  of  Children,  at  each  Age,  at  School,  Employed, 
or  Unemployed,  between  the  Ages  of  Seven  and  Thirteen. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  Tables  no  fractions  except  ^,  ^,  and  |  occur.  The  tables  were  originally  calculated  to  two 
places  of  decimals,  but  it  was  deemed  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  not  to  admit  fractions  of  less  value  than  ^  per  cent. 
In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  results,  so  far  as  this  alteration  affects  them,  are  approximate. 


Numbers. 

Per-centages. 

At  Day  Schoo 

1. 

Employed. 

Unemployed. 

Age   7  to 
Age   8  to 

8 

-  Males 
Females 

136 
129 

62 
531 

6 

3 

32 
431 

265 

58 

*4| 

371 

9 

-  Males 
Females 

147 
112 

61 

631 

13 
9 

26 
271 

259 

61f 

Hi 

27 

.a" 
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Age  9  to  10 


Age  10  to  11 


Age  11  to  12 


Age  12  to  13 


^ibstract  of  Tables  I.,  IJ.,  and  III.^continued. 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


Males 
Females 


■-'SSh.  j    ,.  ' 

Total  Males  - 
Total  Females  - 

Total  Number 


Numbers. 


Per-centages. 


133 
96 


229 


116 
84 


200 


107 

89 


196 


114 
110 


224 


753 
620 


1373 


At  Day  School. 


451 
46 


45| 


41i 
331 


38 


36 


26 


101 
17 


13| 


41i 
421 


42 


Employed. 


281 
181 


241 


441 
271 


371 


731 
46 


61 


821 
60i 


7li 


381 
26 


33 


Sunday  School  Education  is  omitted  from  this  Table. 


Unemployed. 


26 
351 


30 


14 
39 


241 


9 
18 


13 


221 


14i 


20 
311 


25 


Birmingliam 
District. 

EdocatiouJ 
and 
Geneial 

Mr.J.EWhite. 


b. 


Table  V. — Showing  the  description  of  Education  received  by  the  1,050  Children  found  to  be  at  some  kind 

of  School  out  of  the  Total  Number  of  1,373. 


Males  and  Females. 


Number  of 
Children. 


419 
156 
264 
6 
38 

167 


At  both  day  and  Sunday  school 

At  day  school  only  - 

Employed  and  at  Sunday  school 

Employed  and  at  evening  school 

Employed  and  at  evening  and  Sunday  school 

Unemployed  and  at  Sunday  school 


Per-centage. 


At  school 


301-1 

Hi/ 

0\  >  Employed  and  at  school 
2fi 

12  1  Unemployed  and  at  Sunday 
J     school  - 


42 


221 


12 


1,050    Children  at  school  - 
144    Children  employed  and  not  at  any  school 
179    Children  unemployed  and  not  at  any  school 


761 
101 
13 


1,373 


100 


Table  VI. — Showing  the  extent  to  which  Employment  interferes  with  Education  at  each  Age  between  th© 
Ages  of  Seven  and  Thirteen  ;  also  the  extent  to  which  various  other  causes  interfere. 

Males  and  Females. 

Per-centage  of  Children  Employed  at  each  Age. 


Total  Number. 

Age. 

Number 

Per-centage 

Of  whoE 

Q  are  at  Sunday  School. 

Employed. 

Employed. 

Numbe 

r. 

Per-centage. 

265 

7  to  8 

13 

4f 

8 

2| 

^  259 

8  to  9 

29 

Hi 

19 

71 

229 

9  to  10 

56 

24 

41 

17| 

200. 

10  to  11 

75 

371 

50 

25 

■  196 

11  to  12 

119 

61 

83 

43 

■  224' 

12  to  13 

160 

71i 

101 

45 

1,373. 

452 

33 

302 

22 

3.  X  2 
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BirmingLam 
District. 

Educational 
and 
General. 

Mr.  J.  E.White. 
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Per-centage  of  Children  Unemployed  at  each  Age. 


Per-centage 

Of  whom  are  at  Sunday  School 

Total  Number. 

Age. 

Number 

Unemployed. 

Unemployed. 

Number. 

Per-centage. 

ZOO 

/to  O 

0*7  1 

37^ 

45 

17 

259 

8  to  9 

70 

27 

33 

13 

229 

9  to  10 

69 

30 

30 

18 

200 

10  to  11 

49 

241 

26 

13 

196 

11  to  12 

26 

13 

13 

6i 

224 

12  to  13 

33 

14f 

20 

9 

1,373 

346 

25 

167 

12 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  Employments  which  ab- 
sorb the  largest  Number  of  Males,  and  the  Average 
Age  at  which  they  commence  Work. 

Males. 


Number 
of 

Different 
Employ- 
ments. 


Nature  of  Employment. 


Number. 


Per- 


centage. 


Brassfoundry  - 

43 

16 

Errands  -       -  - 

31 

12 

Button  making 

23 

84 

Gun  making  - 

11 

4 

Jewellery 

11 

4 

10  < 

1 

Glass  cutting  - 

11 

4 

Shoemaking 

9 

H 

Spoon  making  - 

7 

n 

Filing  - 

7 

n 

Blacksmiths 

6 

159 

67 

Sundries  - 

108 

401 

.  '^'^ 

267 

100 

Ages  at  which  they  commence  the  several 
Employments. 
Button  making        -       -    9  years    1  month. 
Gun  making     -       -       -    9  years    1  month. 
Errands  -       -       -       -    9  years   5  months. 
Brass  foundry  -       -       -    9  years   7  months. 
Jewellery        -       -       -    9  years  10  months. 
Glass  cutting  -       -       -  10  years    1  month. 
Average  Age  at  tuhich  Boys  commence  Worh. 
94  years. 


Table  VIII. — Showing  the  Employments  which 
absorb  the  largest  Number  of  Females,  and  the 
Average  Age  at  Avhich  they  commence  Work. 


Females. 

Number 

of 

Per- 

Different 

Nature  of  Employment. 

Number. 

Employ- 

centage, 

ments. 

r 

Button  making 

34 

31 

Service  - 

25 

23 

6  < 

Warehouse  girls 

8 

7 

Paper  box  making  - 

6 

Guard-chain  making 

4 

Pin  making 

3 

% 

80 

26 

Sundries  - 

30 

271 

32 

110 

100 

Ages  at  which  they  commence  the  several 
Employments. 
Button  making  -  -  -  9  years  2  months. 
Guard-chain  making  -  9  years  10  months. 
Service  -  -  -  -  10  years  3  months. 
Paper  box  making  -  -  10  years  7  months. 
Pin  making  -  -  -  1 1  years  3  months. 
Warehouse  girls       -       -  11  years   6  months. 

Average  Age  at  tvhich  Girls  commence  Work. 
10  years. 


several  Employments  in  which  the  Children  are  engaged,  and  the  Number  of 
Children  engaged  in  each. 

267  Males. 


Table  IX. — Showing  the 


Barber     -       -  -  1 

Bayonet  maker  -  1 

Bead  maker     -  -  1 

Blacksmiths     -  -  6 

Blank  maker    -  -  1 

Brass  founders  -  -  43 

Brazier    -       -  -  1 

Bricklayer       -  -  1 

Broker's  shop,  at  a  -  1 

Button  makers  -  -  23 

Burnisher        -  -  1 

Candlestick  maker  -  1 

Carver     -       -  -  1 

Chasers   -       -  -  2 

Clock  maker     -  -  1 

Coach  maker    -  -  1 

Coal  yard,  in  a  -  1 

Confectioners'  boys  -  2 

Corkscrew  maker  -  1 
Dascer  at  public  bouses  1 


Draper    -       -  -  1 

Electro-plater  -  -  1 

Engineer's  boy  -  1 

Errand  boys     -  -  31 

Filers      -       -  -  7 

Fishmonger's  boy  -  1 

Gasfitters         -  -  4 

Gilt  toy  makers  -  2 

Glass  workers  -  -  11 

Grinder  -       -  -  1 

Guard-chain  maker  -  1 

Gun  case  maker  •  1 

Gun  makers     -  -  1 1 

Harness  makers  -  3 

Hemp  dressers  -  3 

Iron  workers    -  -  4 

J  ewellers  -       -  -11 

Japanners      .  -  -  2 

Labourer  -       -  1 

Lamp  makers  -  3 


Lapidary  -  -  -  1 
Machinist  -  -  1 
Military  ornament 


maker  -       -  -  1 

Mill  workers    -  -  3 

Nail  maker      -  1 

Office  boys       -  -  3 

Packer     -       -  1 

Painters  -       -  -  2 

Paper  maker    -  1 

Pen  maker       -  1 

Pencilcase  maker  -  1 

Percussion  cap  maker  1 

Pin  makers      -  -  2 

Polishers  -       -  -  3 

Printers  -       -  -  5 

Rolling  mill,  at  a  -  1 

Rule  maker      -  -  1 

Screw  makera  -  -  2 


Silversmith      -  -  1 

Shoemakers     -  -  9 

Snuff-box  maker  -  1 

Snuffer  maker  -  1 

Spade  maker    -  1 

Spoon  makers  -  -  7 

Stay  maker      -  -  I 

Stamper  -       -  1 

Steel  toy  makers  •  3 

Stoker     -       -  .  1 

Tin-plate  workers  -  2 

Tray  makers    -  -  3 

Tube  workers  -  -  3 

Umbrella  makers  -  4 

Watch  maker  -  1 

Watch-key  makera  »  2 

Waggoner's  boy  •  1 

Wire  workers  -  -  2 

Wood  turner    -  «  1 
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Bead  makers    -  -  2 

Box  makers  (paper)  -  6 

Brace  maker    -  -  1 

Bracelet  maker  -  1 

Burnisher        -  -  1 

Button  makers  -  -  34 

Errand  girl      -  -  I 

Factory  girl     -  -  1 


Table  IX. — continued. 
110  Females. 


Frame  maker  - 
French  polisher 
Guardchain  makers  - 
Hook-and-eye  maker 
Lacquerer 
Lamp  maker 
Mangling 

Measuring-tape  maker 


1 

Nail  cutter 

-  1 

Screw  makers  - 

-  2 

1 

Needle  worker  - 

-  1 

Service,  at 

-  25 

4 

Paper  bag  maker 

-  1 

Stay  maker 

1 

Parasol  makers 

-  2 

Steel  toy  maker 

1 

Pen  makers 

-  2 

Thimble  maker 

1 

Piercer 

-  1 

Tin  worker 

1 

Pin  makers 

-  3 

Turning  - 

1 

Pupil  teacher  - 

-  1 

Warehouse  girls 

-  8 

Birmingham 
District. 

Educational 
and 
General. 

Mr.  J.B.White. 


b. 


Table  X. — Showing  the  several  Ag( 

Of  267  Males  out  of  290  Employed,  of  whom  the 
Ages  when  first  going  to  Work  are  given. 

Number.  Per-centage. 


20 

Went  to  work  between   7  and  8 

-  7 

60 

» 

„          8  and  9 

-  23 

75 

55 

9  and  10 

-  28 

72 

55 

„         10  and  11 

-  27 

33 

55 

„         11  and  12 

-  12 

7 

35 

„         12  and  13 

-  3 

267 

100 

Average,  9^  years. 

at  which  the  Children  began  to  Avork. 


Of  110  Females  out  of  162  Employed. 


Number. 

Per-centage. 

8 

Went  to  Avork  between 

7  and  8 

-  8 

10 

5)  55 

8  and  9 

-  9 

29 

55  55 

9  and  10 

-  26^ 

30 

55  55 

10  and  11 

-  27 

19 

55  55 

11  and  12 

-  17 

14 

55  55 

13  and  14 

-  121 

110 

100 

Average,  10  years. 


Table  XI. — Showing  the  various  Occupations  of  the  Mothers  of  the  Children  in  the  foregoing  Tables,  as 

far  as  relates  to  415  out  of  the  1,043  families  visited. 


Number 
of  Dififerent 
Employ- 
ments. 


Nature  of  Employment. 


Number. 


18  i 


29 


Attending  to  Domestic 

Duties 
Laundresses 
Keeping  shop  - 
Needlewomen  - 
Charwomen 
Shoebinding 
Button  making 
Burnishing 
Tailoring 
Polishing 

Hook-and-eye  making 
Steel  pen  making 
Warehouse  women  - 
Stamping 
Screw  making  - 
Keeping  school 
Brace  making  - 
Nail  making  - 

Sundries  ~       -  - 


132 
79 
33 
27 
21 
21 
21 
8 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


381 
34 


415 


Per- 
centage. 


32 
194 


6f 

5 

5 

5 

2 

li 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 


93 
7 


100 


The  29  Occupations  included  in  the  Sundries. 


Bead  maker 
Bookbinder 
Box  maker 
Brush  maker  - 
Cap  maker 
Chain  maker 
Cook 
Dyer 

Glass  maker 
Glove  cleaner  - 
Grinder  - 
Hawkers  - 
Hinge  presser  - 
Housekeeper 
Japanners 


Lacquerer 

Measuring-tape  maker 
Milkwoman 
Music- string  maker  - 
Nurses    -  - 
Optician  - 
Paper  stainer  - 
Patten  tie  maker 
Pin  maker 
Pipe  makers 
Saddle  stitcher  - 
Thimble  makers 
Toy  maker 
Wire  worker  - 


Note. — This  Table  was  was  not  included  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  report,  owing  to  the  information 
relating  to  the  employment  of  the  mothers  having 
been  only  partially  given  in  some  returns,  and  in 
others  omitted  altogether.  With  this  explanation  it 
is,  however,  now  added,  being  important  as  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  employment  of  mothers  in- 
terferes with  the  good  management  of  their  families. 


758.  An  "Examination"  of  the  above  Report,  published  by  one  of  the  committee,  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Bull,  for  several  years  past  and  still  Rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Birmingham,  a  parish  with  a  population  at 
the  last  census  of  over  32,000,  argues  that  the  picture  given  by  the  report  is  too  favourable,  the  inquiry- 
being  made  at  an  unsuitable  season.    He  remarks : — * 


This  surely  will  be  allowed  by  all  Avho  consider  the 
facts,  1st.,  that  during  the  first  two,  and  part  of  the 
third  months  in  every  year,  large  numbers  of  opera- 
tive manufacturers  are  locked  out  whilst  stock  is 
being  taken  ;  that  generally  trade  and  its  "  orders " 
are  slack,  and  2ndly,  that  the  first  hands  to  be 
dispensed  with  in  such  cases  are  the  youngest,  the 


very  group  selected  by  the  statistical  committee, 
from  7  years  to  13. 

The  workers  out  of  doors,  all  connected  with  the 
building  trade,  including  bricklayers  and  their  labour- 
ers, and  brick -makers,  other  labourers  on  spade 
work,  and  also  joiners  and  carpenters  and  other  trades, 
were,  it  is  well  known,  very  badly  off  in  Birmingham 


*  Only  extracts  from  this  Paper  are  Kiveu.  The  words  in  angular  brackets  [  ]  are  supplied  by  myself,  where  necessary,  to  explain  the  context,* 
J.  B.W. 
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Birmingham    at  this  season,  (January,  February,  and  March,  1S57,) 
District.       and  the  requisitions  and  forms  of  inquiry  bear  date 

Educatioual     J^riufii^"y  6,  1857. 

gjjjj  This  being  the  case,  and  the  investigators  having 

General.       made  tlieir  inquiries  during  "  the  slack  "  of  work,  it 

  is  inevitable  that  the  results  should  be  very  imperfect, 

Mr.  J.  E.White,  and   they    cannot,   therefore,   fully    represent  the 
~      '      "  obstacles  to  education  "  arising  from  the  too  early 
employment  of  iufiints  and  children  l)etween  7  and  13. 
Still  a  sad  case  is  made  out. 

It  is  not  meant  to  impugn  the  tables  or  I'esults  so 
far  as  they  are  drawn  fi'om  the  data,  but  the  data 
must  be  insufficient,  and  so  far  erroneous  for  the 
intended  purpose,  even  as  an  "  approximate  "  test  of 
the  "  obstacles  to  education  for  none  conversant 
with  Bii'mingham  can  deny  that  at  no  period  of  the 
year  is  the  labour  of  very  young  children  so  little  in 
request,  or  the  means  of  paying  the  school  pence  so 
scanty. 

Hence  tiie  heavy  figures  of  the  columns  in  all  the 
tables  of  the  "  unemployed,  and  not  at  any  school." 
Had  the  data  been  furnished  in  tliis  month  of  June, 
many  of  the  last-named  column  would  liav&  passed 
into  another  headed  "employed,  and  not  at  any  school," 
or  "  at  a  Sunday  scliool  only." 

[After  commenting  upon  the  discrepancy  as  to  the 
ages  of  beginning  work,  as  appearing  in  Tables  VI. 
and  X.,  he  demurs  to  the  explanation  offered  by  the 
tlie  Report,  and  observes  that  the]  discrepancy  is  not 
less  than  above  2  per  cent,  on  the  ages  from  7  to  8, 
II I  from  8  to  9,  and  4  from  9  to  10  ;  or  on  the 
three  periods  an  average  diiference  of  18  per  cent.  ; 
whilst  on  that  of  8  to  9,  which  occupies  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  the  inquiry,  the  difference  is  nearly 
12  per  cent. 

May  not  the  "partial  want  of  agreement"  be  fairly 
solved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the 
data  a  large  proportion  of  the  little  men  and  women 
were  locked  out  from  work,  and  for  lack  of  pence 
not  at  daily  school  so  as  to  be  returned,  and  therefore 
set  down  in  the  report  as  "  idle!"  Had  the  data  been 
taken  at  a  lime  of  average  employment,  these  would 
most  probably  have  been  "  employed,"  or  else  (to  the 
extent  only  of  3^  per  cent.,  as  is  stated  in  Table  III.) 
"employed  and  at  evening  school!" 

Thus  viewing  the  data  upon  which  the  tables  and 
report  are  founded,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that 
the  evils  and  "obstacles"  relating  to  education  in 
Birmingham  are  very  partially  unfolded,  not  from 
want  of  labour  or  accuracy  in  the  compilers  of  it,  but 
from  imperfect  data. 

[After  a  remark  on  Table  V.  and  Sunday  schools, 
he  proceeds  :] — 

This  observation  is  not  made  with  any  purpose  to 
depreciate  Sunday  schools,  which,  as  a  remedial  mea- 
sure, are  to  be  esteemed.  Their  good  effects,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  lessened  from  the  weariness  of  too 
many  of  the  elder  scholars,  arising  from  the  too 
protracted  hours  of  their  weekly  and  daily  labour. 
Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  teachers. 
And  truly  the  actual  time  of  instruction,  deducting 
all  preliminaries  and  preparations,  marking  lists, 
inquii'ies,  late  arrivals,  &c.,  &c.,  cannot  be  deemed 
more,  even  in  schools  attending  Divine  Service  in  the 
morning  only,  than  one  hour  and  three  quarters  for 
•  actual  school  instruction  during  the  whole  Sunday. 
Valuable  as  is  even  this,  yet,  as  respects  any  solid 
mental  improvement,  it  is  not  much  to  be  set  down 
in  that  score,  as  a  make-weight,  for  lack  of  daily  and 
evening  schooling. 

The  Evening  School  Returns. — These,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  meagre  indeed,  but  they  are,  perhaps, 
among  the  most  important  of  any,  for  they  indicate, 
beyond  contradiction,  tlie  great  "  obstacle "  that  con- 
fronts the  infant  and  youthful  workers  the  instant 
they  enter  the  door  of  a  factory,  warehouse,  or  woi'k- 
shop.  Theirs  is  unreasonable,  because  debasing, 
labour.  Debasing  because  it  leaves  no  due  margin 
for  mental  imptovement,  no  time  for  due  recreation. 
[Even  a  steam  engine]  sometimes  "heats,"  jumps,  "gets 
out,"  and  breaks  down.    But  the  human  machine, 


when  in  its  formation  state,  especially  when  bones 
are  little  more  than  gristle,  and  natural  growth  de- 
mands great  supplies  and  great  consideration,  ought 
surely  to  be  dealt  with  wisely  and  tendei-ly,  and 
especially  as  to  young  females. 

Of  the  readiness  of  young  people  generally  to  avail 
themselves  of  evening  schools,  even  when  they  are 
so  jaded  as  to  be  little  able  to  profit  by  them,  I  am 
a  willing  witness.  Yet  I  have  seen  more  than  one, 
ere  now,  actually  asleep  with  the  pen  in  hand.*  Our 
youngsters  will,  it  is  true,  romp  and  play  after  a  day's 
work  of  10  or  more  hours  in  our  heated  shops  and 
factories,  but  mental  exertion  and  quiet  effort  are 
then  often  out  of  reach. 

[After  quoting  the  Report  as  to  the  ages  at  which 
day-school  life  ceases,  he  asks,] — 

Does  the  evening  school  life  begin  then  ? — ^The 
answer  will  be  found  in  Table  V.,  "Employed  and 
"  at  evening  school  one-half  per  cent.,  employed 
"  and  at  evening  and  Sunday  school  2}  per  cent. 
total  3^  per  cent.  !  and  the  Report  on  this  head 
states, — "  In  the  case  of  evening  scliools,  such  as 
"  attend  them  at  all  appear  to  be  those  vrho  have 
"  attended  the  day  and  Sunday  schools  until  10. 
"  Unfortunately  their  number  never  exceeds  nine 
"  per  cent. !"  It  dwindles,  as  we  see,  to  an  average 
of  3^  per  cent,  (See  Table  II.,  last  line  but  one.) 
As  to  girls,  their  return  in  evening  schools  is  two 
per  cent.  And  as  to  their  being  unemployed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  boys,  the  committee  notice, 
with  evident  concern,  the  fact  tliat  their  detention  at 
home  is  not  only  to  nurse  the  infants,  but  also  "to 
"  supply  the  place  of  the  mother  when  in  work  at 
"  the  factory."  The  mother  from  home  !  what  woe 
is  wrapped  up  in  that  fact, — woe  both  tJie  cause  and 
the  effect!  What  sort  of  a  home  is  that  when  husband 
comes  from  work  ? 

To  the  compilers  \_i.e.  of  the  Report]  for  their 
assiduity  great  thanks  are  due  and  given,  but  its 
tables,  &c.,  are  public  property,  and  demand  just  but 
unsparing  scrutiny,  especially  as  to  their  basis.  If 
the  errors  of  so  limited  and  uncertain  a  calculation, 
even  considered  as  "  approximate "  only,  should  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  any  legal  measure,  or  should 
be  deemed  to  justify  non-interference,  the  results  may 
be  dejjlored  when  they  cannot  be  remedied. 

Remedies. 

I.  As  to  the  Prize  Scheme,  what  has  it  to  offer  to 
the  dead  ?  What  to  the  educationally  defunct  at 
between  7  and  13  ?  Secure  time  for  education,  and 
the  scheme  may  succeed. 

To  suppose  that  any  considerable  number  will  be 
allowed  for  a  few  shillings'  worth  of  books,  to  stay  at 
school  for  any  effective  learning,  is  surely  delusive. 

II.  Competition,    that  voracious    and  inexorable 
monster,  must  have  food,  and  these  youngsters  are  its 
food.    A  cheap  article,  by  means  of  cheap  labour,  viz. 
that  of  the  youngest  possible  hands,  for  the  longest 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  as  one  of  the  governors  of  King;  Edward's 
School  in  tliis  tovni,  has  published  at  this  juncture  a  letter  to  the 
h'ghly  estperaed  head  master,  suggestive  as  to  evening  schools. 
Having  written  to  several  neighbours  for  their  opinions,  he  has  pub- 
lished, among  several  others,  the  following  replies  to  his  inquiries ;  I 
omit  my  own. 

From  the  Rev.  V.  Reynolds,  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen's,  Birmingham. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  Bir- 
mingham enables  me  to  judge,  ovir  evening  schools  are  a  failure.  AVe 
want  several  things  to  render  them  effective. 

1.  More  time  for  instruction.  If  the  pupils  work  till  7  or  half-paiit 
7,  little  or  no  good  is  or  can  be  done  in  an  evening  school,"  &c. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  Angell  James,  for  above  50  years  a  Minister  of  the 
Independents  in  Birmingham. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  manufacturing  system  and  population 
the  importance  .of  evening  schools,  well  I'egulated  and  sustained,  can- 
not be  doubted ;  and  yet  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  them 
necessary,  I  mean  the  engrossing  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  is  a 
great  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  success.  The  late  hours  to 
which  the  young  people  are  kept  either  prevent  their  availing  them- 
selves at  all  of  the  privilege  of  attending  school,  or  unfit  them  by- 
fatigue  for  it,  &c. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  Gover,  Principal  in  Worcester  Diocesan  Training 
College,  and  for  many  years  a  Clergyman  in  Birmingham,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 

I  do  not,  howevei',  think  that,  even  with  efficient  teachers,  we  cat 
expect  to  have  large  evening  schools  of  those  who  are  drafted  to  labour 
at  6  and  11,  because  the  hours  of  employment  are  generally  too 
prolonged  to  allow  the  attendance  of  more  than  a  few.  j 
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endurable  time,  and  at  the  least  possible  wages — this 
is  the  desideratum,  and  here  is  the  race.  And  wliiltit 
(by  thousands)  the  hale  stalwart  male  is  emigrating 
to  other  climes,  the  infant  labourer  is  filling  his  place  ; 
he  is  supplanted  by  the  youth,  and  the  youth  by 
the  child,  and  the  child  by  the  infant.  Women — 
mothers  as  we  have  seen — are  also  working  their 
husbands  out  of  work,  and  every  improvement  in 
machinery  is  adapted  to  the  least  expensive  hands. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  labour  in  the  nineteenth 
centmy  ! 

And  what  is  our  gain  but  loss  ? — in  morals  irrepar- 
able loss, — in  national  stamina,  loss  :  and  thus  we  shall 
go  on,  so  far  as  our  unprotected  hardware  districts  are 
concerned,  till  we  contribute,  as  our  share  of  the  national 
fomlly,  a  poor,  withered,  pigmy  race,  deteriorated  by 
too  early  and  elongated  labour,  effeminated  by  debas- 
ing pleasure,  emasculated  as  to  the  best  qualities  of 
the  Saxon  race,  and  of  little  worth  either  in  peace  or 
war. 

.  III.  Competition  must  have  a  curb,  and  that  a 
legal  one.  Voluntary  engagements  as  to  men  and 
masters  have  proved  only  ropes  of  sand.  No  man 
with  any  practical  knowledge  of  such  matters  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  will  ever  propose  such  a 
futile  scheme. 

IV.  A  modified  Factory  Act  relating  to  all  under 
the  protected  age  of  18,  and  admitting  noue  to 
labour  iu  workshops  and  factories  below  10  years, 
would  be  a  wholesome  remedy  to  propose.  The  half- 
time  system,  legalizing  the  labour  of  an  infant  at  8, 
even  for  half  a  day,  is  surely  barbarous.  The 
advocates  of  the  ten  hours  bill  had  this  forced  upon 
them. 

But  surely  with  the  boasted  improvements  in 
machinery,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  remission  of 
the  period  of  toil,  at  least  as  respects  the  younger 
workers,  and  if  any  evening  instruction  is  to  be  avail- 
able, the  regulation  must  require  their  labour  to  cease 
at  six  o'clock.  And  my  earnest  cry  shall  be,  "  Pro- 
"  tect  the  youug  by  law,  and  close  for  all  at  six  !"  then 
we  shall  have  time  both  to  learn  and  to  play. 

Objections. 

Let  prize  schemes  and  registi'ation  or  certificate 
schemes  be  allowed  any  useful  operation,  but  yet  how 


few  of  our  young  people  will  these  affect,  out  of  the  Birmirigham 

deplorable  mass  for  ^vhora  we  are  concerned  !    How  Distriut. 
few  "obstacles,"  if  any,  will  such  schemes  "remove,"  Edi"catronal 
as  to  the  greater  -number.    No  one  who  feels  that  a  '^^^ 
parent  is  highly  blameworthy,  who  wilfully  neglects  GenenjI. 

the  education  of  his  child,  can  hesitate  to  accord  i!i   

any  safe  and  constitutional  measure  which  may  visit  Mr.  J.  E.White, 
penally  upon  the  parent  such  continued  remissness.  ~ 

I  have  heard  some  objections  to  legislation  as  to 
hours  and  ages.  One  only  will  I  refer  to, — that  of 
"  garret  work,  or  home  work," — and  will  only  assert  as 
a  sufficient  reply,  that  garret  work  lessens  and  factory 
work  (as  witness  the  new  long  chimneys)  increases 
yearly.  Besides,  if  we  cannot  reach  every  evil,  yet 
Ave  ought  to  deal  with  all  within  our  reach. 

As  to  the  3^  per-centage  of  evening  school  attend- 
ance of  the  Report,  though  it  affects  those  only  up  to 
13,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  replies  given  in  Dr.  Miller's 
letter,  that  the  evening  school  attendance  of  the  more 
advanced  of  our  young  people  is  equally  wretched. 
May  I  be  suffered  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  effect 
of  the  too  extended  and  late  hours  of  juvenile  labour  ! 
Think  of  those  young  men,  who  are  to  stand  in  future 
years  in  a  parent's  place,  but  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
without  mental  resources,  and  therefore  indisposed  to 
care  for  the  education  of  a  future  race, — whose 
pleasures  are  all  sensual,  whose  habits,  generally,  are 
those  of  the  animal  rather  than  the  man  ;  thank  God, 
we  have  exceptions  iu  both  sexes.  Think  too  of  the 
mothers  of  the  future  generations,  bereft  of  suitable 
qualifications  for  the  domestic  hearth,  and  for  whom 
the  long  hour  system  has  earned  the  name  of  "  dolly," 
— a  thing  that  can  wear  a  smart  dress,  but  cannot 
mend  a  stocking.  Of  what  avail  is  the  prize  scheme 
to  these,  or  the  certificate  system,  or  Dunlop's  act  ? 
Only  the  due  and  reasonable  restriction  of  labour  by 
the  law  can  bring  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  from  13  to 
18,  into  suitable  communication  with  their  educational 
friends,  and  perpetuate  by  evening  school  the  culture 
of  the  day  school,  Avhich  other Avise  must  soon, 
generally,  come  to  nought.  Why  is  it  that  ministers 
almost  utterly  lose  sight  of  their  most  promising 
young  people  as  soon  as  they  obtain  regular  em- 
ployment ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  And  of  what 
effective  use  can  ever  our  Midland  Institute  'he  to 
those  who  are  employed  beyond  six  o'clock  ? 


759.  The  writer  of  the  above  Paper  formerly  took  an  active  part  in  a  factory  district,  under  Mr.  Oastler, 
in  support  of  the  Factory  Acts  of  that  time,  and  has  since  for  many  years,  in  addition  to  his  heavy 
parochial  labours,  exerted  himself  and  written  much  in  behalf  of  some  adaptation  of  the  factory  system 
to  the  hardware  district.  He  has  kindly  placed  the  above  and  some  other  of  his  publications  at  my 
disposal  as  containing  the  expression  of  his  experience  and  views.  A  few  compressed  extracts  are  given 
of  statements  and  remarks  on  points  most  often  dwelt  on  by  him. 


The  late  hours  of  occupation  in  the  hardAvare  dis- 
tricts render  evening  schools,  as  to  what  we  may  call 
factory  workers  (or  shop  and  warehouse  workers), 
inefi'ective  and  impracticable.  My  own  conviction  is 
strengthened  by  daily  experience,  that  only  a  suitable 
legislative  measure,  limiting  the  age  at  Avhich  children 
shall  be  employed  away  from  home,  and  the  hours  of 
labour  of  children  and  young  persons,  say  under  18 
years  of  age,  can  secure  to  the  friends  of  education  a 
fair  and  sufficient  opportunity  to  carry  forward  and 
perpetuate  early  instruction  by  the  help  of  evening 
schools.    *    *    *  * 

What,  practically,  is  this  outcry  against  "  inter- 


ference "  in  the  matter  of  capital  and  labour  ?  What 
but  a  positive  demand  that  every  device  that  the 
capitalist  can  contrive  to  cheapen  labour  by  employing 
the  youngest  (because  the  least  expensive)  "  hands  " 
for  the  longest  endurable  period,  shall  be  allowed,  if 
not  sanctioned.  Is  not  the  poor  man's,  or  child's,  or 
youth's  labour  his  capital,  and  often  his  only  capital  ? 
Then,  1  say,  protect  the  capital  of  the  poor  as  Avell 
as  that  of  the  rich.  What  is  the  consequence  of 
neglecting  this  duty  ?  Let  our  gaols,  asylums,  aye, 
and  reformatories,  supply  the  answer. — (A  New  Year's 
Address,  1858.) 


Education,  fcAV  will  question,  is  a  principal  one  {i.e. 
prevention  of  crime).  If  so,  all  hindrances  to  educa- 
tion should  be  carefully  explored  and  zealously  re- 
moved, as  far  as  may  be  done. 

The  chief,  though  not  all  the  hindrances  or  obstacles 
to  education  I  Avould  point  out  are  these  : — 

1.  The  mischievously  early  removal  of  children — 
say  of  mere  infants — to  our  workshops,  warehouses, 
or  factories.  Many  leave  us  before  they  can  do 
more  than  spell  their  Maker's  name,  and  repeat  His 
ten  commandments,  or  the  simplest  truths  of  the 
Gospel.    What  is  the  consequence  ?    They  go  forth 


to  a  vortex  of  temptation  before  they  have  either 
principle  or  good  habits  for  the  resistance  thereof. 

2.  Then  the  late  hours  to  which  these  youngsters, 
and  the  elder  ones  also,  are  employed,  and  the  fitful- 
ness  of  those  periods  which  end  at  7,  8,  9,  or  even  10 
o'clock,  as  "  orders  "  may  require,  render  any  system 
of  those  most  valuable  continuations  of  education — 
evening  schools — for  the  most  part  impracticable. 
Nay,  I  doubt  if  any  respectable  surgeon  or  physician 
would  not  condemn,  as  physically  mischievous,  any 
such  other  mental  exertion  or  continuation  of  con- 
finement after  so  long  and  so  lato  an  employmeni 
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as  falls  (on  average)  lo  the  lot  of  our  best  disposed 
young  people. 

-****»*» 
But  the  securing  education  for  the  young  by  law, 
and  its  beneficial  effects  is  now  no  longer  a  theory. 
How  can  that  be  bad  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  good  in  Manchester,  and 
Leeds,  and  Bradford  ?  Why  should  not  a  suitable 
and  modified  Factory  Act  be  applied  to  the  hardware 


districts,  as  well  as  to  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  flax 
districts  ? 

"  Garret  work,"  and  work  at  private  houses,  used 
to  be  the  great  objection  ;  but  that  difficulty  is  fast 
melting  away,  and  the  numerous  new  long  chimneys 
in  Birmingham  prove  that  factories  are  to  be 
the  rule,  and  garret  work  the  daily  diminishing 
exception,  —  {Crime:  its  Prevention  and  Cure,  Oct, 
1856.) 


Here  I  may  notice  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  you, 
who  from  a  laudable  desire  for  your  own  improvement 
endeavour  to  attend  upon  evening  schools,  are  too 
frequently  baffled  in  your  endeavour  by  the  extension 


of  your  hours,  and  I  lament  to  see  many  of  you  coming 
in  from  work  to  the  school-room  at  8  o'clock,  and  even 
after  that,  when  you  had  almost  better  be  thinking  of 
supper  and  bed. — {Address,  Dec.  1860.) 


760.  The  incumbent  of  another  large  parish  in  Birmingham,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  personally  and 
by  letter,  as  to  the  working  of  night  and  other  schools  in  his  parish,  especially  the  former,  gives  his 
experience  thus : — 


St.  John's,  Lady  wood, 
My  DEAR  Sir,         Birmingham,  Sept.  17,*  1863. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  10th,  on  the 
subject  of  night  schools,  I  must  confess  that  hitherto 
ours  have  been  a  failure. 

My  parish  has  about  11,000  of  the  working  classes, 
and  we  have  in  our  day  schools  a  regular  attendance 
of  from  260  to  300  boys,  150  girls,  200  infants,  and 
100  mixed  at  a  branch  school.  But  in  the  night 
school  we  never  had  an  average  of  more  than  74  boys 
and  30  girls  ;  at  least  whilst  they  paid  anything.  Our 
girls'  night  school  has  this  year  an  attendance  of  from 
80  to  90  tAvice  a  week,  but  they  pay  nothing,  and  the 
school  is  conducted  by  an  enthusiastic  volunteer  lady, 
to  whom  they  are  greatly  attached. 

During  tlie  last  three  years,  the  number  of  ad- 
missions and  average  attenclnnce  of  tlie  bnys  have 
been  as  follows  : — 


1860-61. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

Admissions 

258 

298 

175 

Average  of  year's 

attendance 

6 

74 

43 

There  are  plenty  of  boys,  therefore,  if  we  could  but 
keep  them  ;  but  they  come  in  for  a  Jittle  while,  and 
then  pass  out.  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  them 
with  abundance  of  fair  teachers  ;  we  had  one  year  as 
many  as  six  paid  ;  we  have  now  two  certified  masters. 
We  have  also  supplied  them  with  Iiooks,  and  charged 
but  did.  a  week  (of  four  nights)  for  admittance,  which 
they  can  easily  paj'.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that 
I  have  failed  for  want  of  proper  teachers,  although 
I  admit  I  have  not  yet  found  exactly  the  man 
I  should  wish  for  at  the  head  of  the  school.  Such  a 
man,  however,  can  rarely  be  found,  and  is  worth  a 
liigher  salary  than  night  schools  can  afford  to  give  ; 
and  indeed  if,  as  I  believe,  success  in  a  night  school 


*  The  letter  is  Kiven  with  additions  made  some  time  subsequently  to 
its  date.—.!.  E.  W. 


in  Birmingham  depends  on  having  an  extraordinary 
man,  such  success  must  be,  as  it  is,  very  rare  indeed. 

I  think  the  work  and  the  entertainments  of  the 
town  are  the  great  impediments.  In  the  country,  as 
soon  as  it  is  dark,  the  boys  can  work  no  more.  Here 
gas  turns  night  into  day,  and  frequently,  to  finish 
a  job,  all  hands,  young  and  old,  work  till  10  p.m., 
especially  on  Friday  nights.  Even  if  they  only  work 
till  7,  it  is  much  to  expect  of  a  poor  lad,  after  12  hours' 
work,  to  come  to  school,  rather  than  go  to  bed,  or  to 
the  public-house  dance  or  comic  song. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  boys,  as  soon  as 
they  go  to  work,  become  men,  and  very  independent 
young  men  too  ;  and  very  few,  if  any,  come  to  school, 
except  of  their  own  will.  They  have  learnt  the  very 
rough  independent  manners  of  the  men  at  their  work, 
and  they  require  very  nice  handling  to  be  kept  in 
order.  I  have  always  found,  indeed,  that  1  could 
manage  them  easily  by  appealing  to  their  good  sense 
and  feeling  as  jnen,  but  one  cannot  often  be  in  school 
oneself. 

One  thing  I  may  add.  We  do  not  find  the  best  boys 
from  our  day  school  coming  to  the  night  school,  after 
they  have  left  the  day  school.  They  rather  shrink 
from  the  rough  company  they  meet ;  so  that  it  is  in 
but  few  cases  that  the  night  school  continues  the  day 
school  education. 

The  night  school  boys  generally  are  great  fellows, 
who  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  the  education  they 
refused  when  young  ;  they  learn  very  little,  and  have 
to  be  examined  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  New  Code. 

As  to  the  day  schools,  I  do  not  think  they  suffer 
very  much  from  the  work.  The  boys  stay  at  school 
till  10  or  11,  and  if  they  have  been  sent  regularly 
through  the  infant  school,  upon  which  everything 
depends,  they  can  read,  and  write,  and  do  arithmetic 
well  by  that  time. 

The  examination  on  paper  passed  by  children  from 
6  years  old  and  upwards  in  our  Prize  Scheme  would 
astonish  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  good 
parochial  schools. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  send  you  any  information 
I  can. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Francis  Morse. 


General.  761.  The  following  statement  is  the  result  of  communications  made  to  me  in  interviews  with 
Mr.  Glossop,  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  Birmingham  police,  and  officers  of  experience  in  the 
detective  force.  It  was  wished  that  the  information  should  be  given  in  this  form  without  specifying  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  given. 


In  the  course  of  our  duties  we  get  an  acquaintance 
with  nearly  all  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  even 
to  the  value  of  many  of  the  articles,  which  is  given 
to  us,  c.  g.,  in  cases  of  property  being  stolen,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  A  great  deal  of  property  is  lost 
by  employers  from  giving  work  out,  or  from  its  being 
pilfered  by  their  workpeople  from  their  premises. 
The  materials  used  in  the  Birmingham  manufactures, 
being  principally  metals,  are  easily  disposed  of  to 
nfarine  store  dealers  and  others,  because  they  can  be 


melted  down  at  once,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
them.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  precious 
and  other  metals  used  by  jewellers,  and  the  brass  and 
copper  so  largely  used  in  brass  foundries.  Small 
pieces  of  these,  scrapbrass,  brass  dust,  &c.,  have  in 
fact  almost  as  current  a  value  here  as  coin.  There 
are  a  set  of  idle  thieving  fellows  who  watch  about 
for  boys  at  odd  times,  meeting  them,  for  instance,  at 
the  corners  of  streets  as  they  are  coming  from  their 
work  places  to  dinner,  and  tempt  them  to  pilfer  little 
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tilings  from  their  master.  They  will  first  ask  ques- 
tions as  to  where  they  Avork,  what  stuff  they  Avork 
with,  &c.,  and  after  perhaps  several  interviews,  if 
they  find  a  boy  easy  to  be  tempted  and  get  his  con- 
fidence, they  will  say,  "  Well  now,  couldn't  you  get  me 
"  a  pencil,"  &c.,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  when 
he  brings  it  they  receive  it  from  him  in  the  same 
way,  giving  him  what  they  please  in  return,  probably 
not  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  This  has  come  out  on 
apprehensions.  If  a  boy  gives  way  once,  he  is  at 
their  mercy,  and  must  continue  to  do  as  they  please, 
or  they  threaten  to  tell  of  him.  When  one  boy  is 
secured  he  may  be  induced  to  try  and  tempt  his  fel- 
lows in  turn.  Sometimes,  however,  a  boy  is  honest, 
and  tells  his  master  at  once,  and  then  some  one  being 
sent  with  the  boy  to  meet  them,  they  are  caught 
in  a  trap.  Unless,  however,  a  lad  is  very  faithful, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  one  of  these  receivers. 
Still  there  have  been  repeated  convictions  for  in- 
ducing lads  in  this  way,  and  men  have  got  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  it,  but  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  pil- 
fering ever  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrates, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace  out.  Also  men 
known  to  be  pursuing  this  practice,  though  they 
cannot  be  detected,  have  been  apprehended  for  other 
offences  and  sent  away.  These  fellows  keep  a  melt- 
ing pot  and  run  down  the  metal  at  once,  and  then 
they  easily  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  is  known  that  it  cannot 
be  identified.  The  practice,  however,  has  been  much 
less  prevalent  of  late,  since  the  passing,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  of  the  new  Act  about  marine  store  dealers. 
There  was  great  consternation  about  it  in  the  trade 
at  the  time,  and  some  gave  up  the  business  in  despair, 
and  the  others  have  been  much  more  cautious,  and 
there  have  not  been  many  convictions  since.  It  is 
boys  principally  who  are  implicated  in  this  way. 
Gii'ls  have  scarcely  been  even  suspected. 

A  great  amount  of  property  given  out  by  gun 
manufacturers  to  out-workers  is  also  made  away 
with.  This  is  of  a  kind  which  is  of  no  use  to  a 
marine  store  dealer,  as  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it ;  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  disposing  of  it  as  the 
seller's  own  property  to  little  under-masters.  The 
brisker  the  trade  the  more  robbery  of  this  kind  there 
has  been, — a  hundred  times  more.  When  guns  are 
wanted,  and  cannot  be  got  fast  enough,  they  are 
snapped  up  by  such  men  at  all  risks. 

Tailors  lose  in  the  same  way  a  good  deal  of  work 
which  they  have  given  out,  but  this  is  chiefly  from  the 
dishonesty  of  men,  who  paAvn  the  clothes  to  have  a 
spree,  perhaps,  and  get  drnnk,  and  then  make  off,  and 
cannot  be  followed. 

On  the  whole  the  temptations  to  which  lads  are 
exposed  here  are  enormous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  laws  or  external  restraint  can  touch  the  evil. 
The  only  thing  that  will  be  effectual  is  improving 
education  and  raising  the  moral  tone,  which  amongst 
large  numbers  are  low  enough.  It  happens  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  that  good  parents  have  a  bad  child,  or,  in 
some  strange  way,  that  all  the  sons  turn  out  very 
'  good  and  the  daughters  very  bad,  or  just  the  reverse  ; 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  certain  that  a  good  steady  father  and 
mother,  bringing  up  their  childi'cn  Avell,  Avill  have  them 
turn  out  well  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  criminals 
come  from  the  neglected  children  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  streets,  "  sa-eet  Arabs  and  no 
wonder,  when  it  is  considered  what  places  the  streets 
are. 

In  some  Ioav  streets  in  particular  the  language  to 
be  heard,  especially  of  a  Sunday  morning,  from  men 


and  women  sitting  out  with  children  about  within 
hearing,  is  shocking.     Such  words  as   ,   , 
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(profanest  and  foulest  exi)ressions)  are  in  common 
use,  and  even  young  girls  of  15  use  the  same  lan- 
guage in  factories.  A  boy  was  charged  with  stealing  Mr.  J.E.White 
a  shilling.  "  So  help  me  God !  I  didn't,"  said  he  ; 
and  when  told  that  such  language  Avas  by  no  means 
in  his  favour,  and  asked  Avhy  he  used  it,  ansAvcred, 
"  Oh,  mother  does."  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands in  Birmingham  Avho  never  go  to  a  church  or 
chapel  at  all,  or  think  of  giving  tlieir  children  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  public-house  is  their  chapel. 
It  Avould  be  a  great  benefit  if  GoA^ernment  Avould  not 
allow  public-houses.  They  are  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  crimes.  Nineteen  out  of  tAventy  prisoners  hei'e 
OAve  their  guilt  to  them  one  way  or  othei",  even  in 
the  case  of  pilfering  from  factories.  There  is  not  a 
man,  Avoman,  or  child  able  and  Avilling  to  AA'ork  Avho 
cannot  get  it.  Of  course  there  are  cases  of  illness,  or 
a  father  may  die  and  leave  a  widow  and  a  lot  of 
young  children,  but  these  are  exceptions.  It  is 
seldom,  too,  that  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  at 
the  same  kind  and  place  of  work,  and  therefore  that 
all  are  thi'own  out  at  once,  and  employments  are  so 
A'arious  that  if  a  person  is  throAvn  out  of  one  he  can 
nearly  always  get  another,  so  that  as  a  rule  where 
there  is  Avant  it  is  not  from  necessary  Avant  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  Avages  of  average  men  may  be  put  at  from  25s. 
to  30s.  a  week,  and  of  superior  Avorkmen  from  21.  to 
3/.,  and  if  they  have  unclerworkers  under  them  they 
may  get  much  more,  and  the  loAvest  wages  of  men  able 
to  do  men's  work,  e.ff.,  as  porters,  packers,  jobbing 
men,  &c.,  are  145.  or  15s.  ;  though  there  are  men 
belonging  to  Ioav  and  idle  classes,  and  irregular  in 
Avork,  Avho  may  get  less.  Women's  wages  may  l)e 
taken  as  from  5s.  or  6s.  to  8s.  on  the  loAver  scale, 
and  from  8s.  to  10s.  on  the  higher,  e.g.  at  steel  pen 
Avork,  though  there  are  superior  Avorkers  Avho  make 
up  to  14s.  or  15s.  Many  large  milliners  give  from 
7s.  to  8s. 

Tliere  ai-e  some  idle  felloAvs  Avho,  if  they  have  got 
a  Avife,  or  still  more,  as  soon  as  they  liaA'e  got  children 
big  enough  to  go  to  AA'ork,  Avill  do  little  or  nothing 
themselves,  but  spend  their  Avives'  and  children's  money 
on  themselves  and  in  drink,  and  keep  them  in  distress. 
It  is  unlikely  that  children  are  ever  ill-used  or  beaten 
in  factories  here.    The  shop  Avould  not  stand  it. 

The  children  or  young  people  do  not  Avork  in  gar- 
rets or  private  houses  here  to  any  extent  at  least  to  be 
noticed,  except  girls  Avho  scav  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes, 
etc.,  on  cards  for  women.  Even  these  have  been  no- 
ticed only  in  front  houses  and  comfortable  rooms, 
Avhich  a  Avoman  Avho  can  keep  some  girls  can  afford  to 
have. 

A  great  many  young  lads  are  employed  in  brass 
foundries,  and  are  often  worked  hard  by  the  men 
under  Avliom  they  are  ;  and  a  large  number,  a  great 
many  of  them  too  young,  are  also  employed,  by  gun- 
makers  especially,  in  carrying  heavy  loads.  A  young- 
boy  may  be  seen  carrying  sometimes  as  many  as  10 
guns.  If  a  couple  of  men  Avork  together  at  guns,  they 
are  bound  to  have  an  errand  lad.  Several  streets,  in 
fact  apart  of  the  toAvn,  are  full  of  gun-makers,  either  in 
factories  or  at  their  homes,  in  shops  and  garrets. 

Second-rate  milliners  in  the  outlying  streets  are 
said  to  keep  sets  of  girls,  not  under  11  or  12  years 
old,  hoAvever,  Avith  no  payment  during  two  years' 
apprenticeship,  and  to  Avork  them  very  hard,  i.e.  as 
long  as  ever  they  are  Avanted. 


762.  The  published  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Birmingham  Public  Office  show  that  the  above 
statement,  as  to  the  practice  of  stealing  metals  from  employers,  and  the  facilities  of  disposing  of  the 
property,  is  by  no  means  overdrawn.  No  less  than  three  such  cases  casually  met  my  eye  in  as  many 
days,  another  two  days  after,  and  two  within  about  a  fortnight  before.  Some  extracts  are  given  as 
illustrative  of  the  system  pursued. 

763.  In  one  case,  B.,  "a  young  man  of  respectable  appearance,"  being  searched  by  a  detective  on  the 
premises  of  his  employer,  a  gold  chain  manufacturer,  Avas  found  to  have  lOdwts.  of  gold  upon  him. 
While  the  detective  Avas  searching  B.'s  house,  "  W.,  a  gold  cutter  by  trade,  who  had  been  suspected  of 


"  buying  gold  of  B., 
3. 


came  there  with  gold  weighing  scales,  weights,  &;c."    "  B.  said  that  W.  had 
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"  induced  him  to  steal  gold  for  some  time  past.  He  had  sold  him  as  much  as  3  oz.  B.  was  ordered  to 
"  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  ;  W.  was  discharged,"  the  magistrate,  however,  not  having  "the  slightest 
"  doubt  that  he  had  received  stolen  gold  with  a  guilty  knowledge  from  B." 

764.  In  another,  a  youth  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  from  his  employers,  goldsmiths,  gold  ingots, 
chains,  pieces,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  40/.  or  50/.,  found  locked  up  at  his  home,  and  in  various  pawnbrokers' 
shops,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 

765.  In  another,  a  detective  searching  a  marine  store  dealer's  shop  for  property  stolen  from  an 
electro-plater,  found  property  which,  as  he  suspected,  he  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been  stolen 
from  a  manufactory,  that  of  another  electro-plater,  where  B.,  the  marine  store  dealer,  a  woman,  pointed 
out  the  girl  P.  as  the  person  from  whom  she  had  bought  the  property.  B.  was  charged  with  receiving 
the  stolen  goods. 

The  stolen  goods,  for  which  the  prisoner  gave 
Is.  Id.  only,  it  ap[)eared  were  worth  16s.  P.  stated 
that  a  few  days  ago  she  took  a  number  of  tools  to  the 
prisoner,  who  bought  them.  She  was  wearing  her 
working  apron,  and  the  prisoner  asked  her  what  her 
trade  was.  Upon  her  rei^lying  that  she  was  a 
burnisher,  B.  said  that  that  was  a  trade  at  which  her 
sister  could  not  make  a  living.  The  prisoner  added 
that  she  bought  old  rags  and  glass,  and  asked  if  she 
had  got  any.  Witness  replied  in  the  negative,  upon 
which  the  prisoner  said  that  she  should  think  she 
might  get  plenty  at  the  place  where  she  was  em- 
ployed. Witness  left  the  shop,  stating  that  she  would 
"  try  what  she  could  get,"  and  on  the  same  day  stole 


a  number  of  glass  mounted  mustard  cruets,  value  2s. 
each,  and  some  salt-cellars,  worth  Is.  each,  from  her 
master's  premises,  and  took  them  to  B.  *  *  * 
Another  girl  stated  that  she  went  with  P.  to  sell  the 
burnishing  tools,  numbering  about  14  or  15,  and  that 
prisoner,  after  offering  them  a  halfpenny  for  them, 
gave  her  and  her  companion  a  penny  each  for  them. 
There  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
property  was  stolen  when  she  purchased  it,  and  she 
was,  after  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Bench  for 
buying  the  goods  from  so  young  a  girl  without 
making  any  inquiry  as  to  how  they  came  by  them, 
discharged. 


760.  In  another,  F.  and  T.  were  charged  with  stealing  gold  metal  from  their  employer  (a  jeweller 
and  silversmith),  and  P.  with  unlawfully  receiving  it.  T.  had  acknowledged  taking  gold  and  selling  it 
10  F.  for  2s.  6c?.,  and  F.  said  "  that  he  would  tell  all  about  it.  "  He  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  P.,"  who 
gave  him  5s.  In  P.'s  house  were  found  a  set  of  weights  for  weighing  gold,  scales,  &c.,  and  a  piece  of 
gold  in  a  timepiece.  For  P.'s  defence,  it  was  stated  that  he  "  had  been  in  business  two  years  as  a 
"  jeweller,  and  bought  the  gold  in  the  most  legitimate  manner ;"  but  P.  was  remanded,  and  bail 
refused. 

767.  Another  man  had  been  in  the  employment  of  his  masters,  electro-platers,  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  suspected  "  during  the  past  few  weeks."  In  his  coat,  hanging  up  in  the  workshop,  were  found 
about  12  lbs.  of  German  silver,  which  he  pleaded  guilty  of  stealing. 

768.  In  another  case,  a  youth  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  several  pieces  of  silver  from  his  employers, 
silversmiths,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  hard  labour. 


METAL  MANUFACTURES  of  LANCASHIRE.— By  Mr.  H.W.  LORD,  Metai 

Manufactures 
of  Lancashire. 


Gentlemen,  -  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

1.  The  number  of  persons  in  Lancashire,  whose  employment  falls  under  this  head,  is  second  only 
to  that  of  those  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufactures  of  that  county.  Every  town,  in  which  cotton  factories 
exist,  contains  also  establishments  more  or  less  extensive  for  the  making  or  repairing  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  machinery  used  in  preparing  that  material  for  the  market. 

2.  In  many  of  such  works  in  the  larger  towns  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  kingdom  is  likewise  made.  In  others  the  manufacture  of  heavy  tools  used  in  making 
machinery  is  superadded  to  this. 

3.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  employment,  manufactories  of  various  locomotive  and  sta- 
tionary engines,  iron  ship  building  yards,  and  other  works  of  a  like  class,  furnish  occupation  for  a 
considerable  number  of  hands. 

4.  Some  few  of  such  works  have  forges,  and  most  have  foundries  in  connexion  with  them.  There  are 
also  large  foundries  and  forges,  in  which  the  metal  is  prepared  for  subsequent  processes,  which  are 
completed  at  other  independent  works. 

5.  To  these  must  be  added  the  numerous  manufactories,  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  some  one  portion  of  the  machine  or  engine,  which  is  put  together  elsewhere ;  as,  for  example,  the 
spindle  and  flyer,  and  the  roller-maker,  in  the  case  of  cotton  machinery ;  the  screw  and  bolt,  and  the 
boiler  and  tank,  and  rivet-maker,  in  the  cases  of  iron  ships,  locomotives,  stationary  engines,  and  the  like. 

6.  Lastly,  there  are  the  independent  manufactures  of  wire,  files,  nails,  pins,  locks,  and  hinges,  Lan- 
cashire tools,  watches,  and  watch-movements,  with  some  other  miscellaneous  occupations. 

7.  By  personal  observation  and  inquiry  I  have  obtained  information  relating  to  each  of  the  foregoing 
trades.    Tabular  forms,  which  I  had  forwarded  to  employers,  have  been  returned  to  me  from  49  distinct 

'  establishments,  which  I  had  visited,  in  many  cases  very  carefully,  in  most  cases  sufficiently,  filled  up. 
These  alone  comprehend  a  total  very  little  short  of  20,000*  individuals,  of  whom  500  are  children,  and 
3,500  young  persons.  Besides  these  I  have  visited  a  considerable  number  of  works  to  which,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  their  small  size,  or  the  small  proportion  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  there, 
I  did  not  send  the  tabular  form.  In  many  instances,  in  which  I  have  obtained  evidence,  merely  corrobo- 
rative of  what  I  had  previously  received,  I  have  either  omitted  it  altogether,  or  have  retained  the 
substance  in  the  form  of  a  special  account  ot  the  place  visited. 

This  mode  I  have  adopted  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  foundries,  machinists,  &c.,  the  features  of 
which  trades  I  found  to  be  reproduced  with  very  little  variety  in  each  of  the  towns,  of  which  the  cotton 
manufacture  forms  the  staple  industry.  Accordingly,  after  ascertaining  that  the  evidence  upon  that 
subject  taken  by  me  in  Manchester  was  confirmed  on  further  investigation  at  Bury,  Rochdale,  Oldham, 
Stockport,  and  Bolton,  I  satisfied  myself  by  making  general  inquiries  in  Blackburn,  Preston,  Wigan, 
Ashton,  and  other  places,  that  sufficient  materials  had  been  furnished  me  for  reporting  to  you  thereon. 

8.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  title  "  metal  manufacture,"  used  as  it  is  to  comprehend  at  once  iron 
ship -building  and  pin-making,  embraces  trades  carried  on  under  conditions  so  diverse,  and  concerned 
with  production  so  varied,  as  to  render  any  collective  treatment  of  them  impracticable.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  confine  myself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  works  of  machinists  and  engineers,  including 
under  that  head  iron  and  brass  founders,  and  spindle  and  flyer  makers,  whose  manufactures  are  not 
unfrequently  carried  on  in  immediate  connexion  with  them. 

MACHINISTS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 
Age. — Sex. — Number. 

9.  The  youngest  children  employed  in  such  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  foundries  and  the  moulding 
shops. 

10.  I  received  returns  from  24  works  of  this  class  ;  out  of  333  children  comprised  in  them  5  were  as 
young  as  9.  I  heard  of  some  "  small "  machinists  who  were  said  to  have  employed  children  as  young 
as  8  and  even  7  ;  I  myself  met  with  one  who  had  begun  at  8,  and  several  who  had  begun  at  9,  to  "  rub 
off"  and  help  the  fettlers."  The  five  above  mentioned  were  in  every  case  employed  by  machinists,  not  in 
the  machine  shops  but  in  connexion  with  the  foundries  attached  to  the  works;  16  were  10  years  old  and 
79  were  11.  I  should  say  that  the  majority  of  the  lads  who  are  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  business 
have  begun  to  work  before  the  age  of  12,  and  many  before  10. 

11.  It  is  rare  for  any  boys  to  be  employed  much  under  the  age  of  13  in  any  manufacturing  process  in 
such  works,  whether  using  a  tool  or  tending  a  self-acting  machine.  Some,  however,  of  the  age  of  12, 
and  even  11,  were  found  so  engaged. 

12.  Most  of  that  age  in  the  mechanics'  shops  or  smithies  were  errand  boys  for  the  foremen  of  the  room, 
or  carried  light  articles  foi  the  workmen. 

13.  Although  it  was  very  generally  stated  to  me  by  the  employers  of  labour,  and  by  their  foremen, 
that  they  did  not  need  any  under  13  years  of  age,  and  would  prefer  to  be  Avithout  them,  I  did  not  meet 
with  more  than  two  cases  in  which  there  were  not  some  boys  under  that  age  employed  upon  their  works. 

The  employment  of  three  girls  at  one  machinist's  to  set  pins  in  gauges  for  the  combs  used  in  cotton 
combing,  is  one  of  so  exceptional  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  assertion  that  none  but  males  are  employed 
in  such  works. 

14.  "With  the  view  of  obtaining  an  approximation  to  the  aggregate  numbers  usually  engaged  in  such 
works,  I  applied  to  the  chief  constables  of  several  of  the  largest  towns  in  Lancashire.  From  the  infor- 
mation furnished  to  me  at  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  and  Blackburn,  the  following  table  is 
compiled,  whence  it  appears  that  there  are  13.6  "foundries,  machinists,  &c.,"  in  those  four  towns  alone, 
employing  altogether  in  times  of  average  briskness  as  many  as  22,584  persons.    My  own  observation. 


*  I  was  informed  repeatedly  that  in  times  of  ordinai'y  prosperity  the  numher  of  hands  employed  would  he  nearly  double  that 
returned  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry. 

3.  Y  2 
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Metal  and  the  returns  to  the  tabular  forms  which  I  have  received,  lead  me  to  consider  that  at  least  one-fifth 
Manufactures       ^hat  number  are  under  1 8  vears  of  age. 

€1  Lancashire. 


Returns  of  Foundries,  Machinists,  &c.^ 


c. 

Name  of  Towns. 

Number  of  Works. 

Usual  Number  of  Hands. 

Manchester       .          -  . 
Oklham  .... 
Bolton   -           -           -  - 
Blackburn         -          -  _ 

53 
28 
34 
21 

9,979 
5,838 
4,681 
2,086 

Total 

136 

22,584 

15.  From  a  similar  source  in  Liverpool  I  have  learned  that  at  35  foundries,  &c.  in  that  town  there  are  as 
many  as  1,329  persons  under  18. 

16.  The  proportion  of  those  under  13  to  the  adults,  or  even  to  those  between  13  and  18,  is,  however,  a 
small  one.  In  the  12  machinists'  works  from  which  I  received  returns,  the  total  number  under  13  is 
267,  while  that  of  the  adults  is  8,738,  and  that  of  the  young  persons  (13—18)  1,708. 

17.  The  number  of  children  employed  by  spindle  and  flyer  makers  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  adults  than  that  in  machine  shops.  From  the  tabular  forms  of  six  works  of  this  class  it  appears  that 
35  under  13  were  employed  there,  the  adults  numbering  1,029,  and  the  young  persons  345. 

18.  Engineers  on  the  other  hand  have  much  fewer  under  13;  at  two  such  works,  where  2,006  adults 
Avere  employed,  there  were  262  young  persons,  but  only  13  under  13. 

19.  Infoundries,  again, the  proportion  of  childrenis  rather  higher ;  the  returns  of  four  showing  18  under 
13  to  65  young  persons  and  355  adults.  This  is  consistent  with  my  observations  in  the  case  of  the 
machinists,  whose  youngest  boys  were  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  their  foundry  or 
moulding  shop. 


Hiring  Wages. 

Hiring.  20.  As  a  general  rule,  all  work,  that  is  susceptible  of  measurement,  is  paid  for  by  the  piece.  In  such  cases 

the  workman  usually  hires,  and  pays,  the  boys  who  assist  him.  Those  who  assist  day-workers  are  for 
the  most  part  paid  by  the  principal.  The  lads  who  are  trained  for  any  employment,  which  requires 
skilled  labour  are  called  apprentices,  but  are  rarely  bound  by  formal  indenture.  In  fact  the  system  of 
apprenticing  has  been  very  generally  abandoned  ;  a  contract  for  three  or  four  years  with  the  parent  has 
been  in  some  cases  substituted  ;  in  most,  however,  there  is  no  tie  beyond  that  of  mutual  interest,  and  as 
the  lads  become  experienced,  they  frequently  change  their  masters.  When  bound  at  all,  it  is  to  the 
principal,  and  not  to  the  workman,  under  whose  superintendence  they  are  placed. 

Wages.  21.  The  youngest  boys,  who  work  as  dressers  and  rubbers-off  in  the  foundries,  earn  from  2s.  Sd.  to  4s., 

and  sometimes  6s.  or  7s. ;  the  moulders'  helpers,  skimmers,  &c.  from  4s.  to  9s.  and  10s.  a  week.  In  the 
mechanics'  shops  the  day-workers,  such  as  the  painting  and  errand  boys,  earn  about  3s.  or  3s.  6d. :  bolt 
and  screw  makers  and  drillers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  may  earn  at  13,  5s.  and  6s.  a  week  without 
overtime. 

22.  Apprentices  are  paid  from  3s.  or  4s.  to  10s.  and  12s.  according  to  their  age ;  as  they  are  not  regularly 
bound,  their  wage  is  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  work,  so  that  at  20  years  of  age  turners  and 
fitters  may  earn  12s.  or  14s.,  and  moulders  18s.  and  20s.  a  week. 

23.  Spindle  polishers  earn  4s.  or  5s.,  and  the  other  boys  employed  in  roughing  out,  &c.,  or  helping  the 
men,  from  3s.  to  8s. 

24.  In  all  cases,  whether  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece,  their  wage  varies  according,  not  only  to  their 
age  and  their  skill,  but  to  the  district,  in  which  the  works  are  situate. 

Nature  or  Employment. 

25.  Besides  the  occupation  of  errand  boys  for  the  foremen  and  other  workmen,  who  from  time  to  time 
require  small  things  to  be  fetched  for  them  from  different  parts  of  the  works,  children  are  employed  in 
foundries  and  at  machinists'  Avorks  as  "  dressers,"  to  rub  off  the  sand  from  the  castings  with  a  brush  or 
old  reed,  or  to  take  the  rough  part  off  by  chipping  and  filing.  Many  of  11  and  12  are  skimmers  in  the 
moulding  shops ;  the  skimmer  holds  back  with  an  iron  hook  the  dross  or  skim  (scum)  on  the  surface  of 
the  molten  metal,  as  it  is  poured  into  the  moulds.  They  also  help  the  moulder  to  fill  in  the  sand  for 
his  moulds,  and  use  the  charcoal  bag  for  dusting  the  hot  metal  to  give  it  a  "  skin."  Children  are  also 
employed  to  paint,  polish,  and  grease  the  iron  work  or  wood  work  of  machines  when  finished. 

26.  Their  chief  occupation  in  engineering  works  is  that  of  carrying  rivets  to  the  boiler  makers.  I  met 
with  one  or  two  boys  of  about  12,  both  in  mechanics'  shops  and  in  smithies,  who  were  working  at  drilling, 
screwing,  and  "tapping"!  machines,  and  one  told  me  that  he  had  begun  to  grind  at  10  years  of  age. 
These,  however,  are  exceptional  cases.  In  tenting  self-acting  machines  for  turning  smooth  rollers,  boys 
of  12  and  11  are  sometimes  employed. 

27.  In  spindle  and  flyer  works  children  of  12  and  13,  or  even  younger,  heat  the  rods  in  the  furnace  for 
spindle  forging;  some  polish  the  spindles ;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  implements  called  ".clamps," 
which  resemble  pairs  of  tongs  with  oiled  pads  at  their  ends.    The  clamps  are  pressed  tightly  down  on  to 


*  I  believe  tbat  the  persons  employed  in  forges  are  included  in  thesQ  figures.  I  have  treated  of  them  separately ;  their  number 
is,  however,  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  those,  who  fall  strictly  within  this  class. — H.  W.  L. 

f  "  Tapping "  is  putting  the  worm  or  screw  into  nuts  ;  the  term  "  screwing  "  being  limited  to  putting  the  thread  on  to  the 
screw  or  bolt.  Screw  and  bolt  making  is  also  carried  on  as  an  independent  trade  under  conditions,  to  which  special  reference  will 
be  found  at  p.  7  C. 
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the  spindle,  Avhich  is  made  hy  a  strap  and  pulley  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  ;  others,  of  ages  from  10  Metal 
to  13,  drill  holes,  file  and  "  rough  out"  the  wharves,  and  otherwise  assist  the  men.    The  last  mentioned  LanMsldre'' 

occupations  of  drilling,  &c.  form  also  the  employment  of  some  between  13  and  18.    Others  of  that  age   

"  tap,"  or  put  a  screw  into  a  throstle  flyer,  and  "  centre,"  or  point  the  spindle ;  they  also  have  to  grind  Mr.H.W.Lord. 
and  glaze  now  and  then,  but  not  for  long  continuously.*   " 

28.  It  is  difficult,  and  probably  unnecessary,  to  give  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  numerous  and  varied  C. 
employments  of  young  persons  in  foundries,  and  the  other  works  of  machinists  and  engineers.  As 
apprentices  in  name,  if  not  strictly  so  called,  in  the  moulding  shop,  the  smithy,  and  the  mechanics' 

shop,  they  begin  with  comparatively  light  and  simple  work,  assisting  the  men  either  indirectly  by  pre- 
pai'ing  articles  for  them  to  finish,  or  to  use  up,  in  fitthig  and  completing  machinery,  or  directly  by 
forming  one  of  a  set  engaged  simultaneously  on  some  one  piece  of  work.  As  instances  of  the  latter 
mode  of  employment,  I  may  mention  "  striking  "  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and  regulating  the  fall  of  a 
light  steam  hammer;  and  of  the  former,  turning,  drilling,  making  bolts,  screws,  nuts,  rollers,  and  ])er- 
forming  many  other  operations,  such  as  cropping,  slotting,  planing,  and  polishing,  &c.  by  means  of 
machinery  worked  by  steam  power,  each  one  having  his  own  machine  independent  of  any  other  person, 
subject  only  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  foreman  of  the  room,  or,  in  many  cases,  the  closer 
supervision  of  some  experienced  workman,  who  might  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  such  apprentices 
placed  under  him  to  teach  and  help.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  found  lads  of  13  and  15  in 
many  places  grinding  and  glazing  tools  and  other  articles  ;  in  some,  however,  none  under  18  are  allowed 
to  work  at  the  wheel  or  strap. 

29.  One  wholly  independent  occupation,  in  which  the  labour  of  young  persons  and  even  of  children  has 
lately  been  adopted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively  novel  process  of  plate  moulding  (No.  26). 
Where  castings  of  a  light  and  simple  nature,  and  of  an  uniform  and  recuri-ing  figure,  have  been  required 
in  large  numbers,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  forming  the  whole  design  in  relief  on  a  metal  plate,  and 
scamping  it,  like  a  seal  on  wax,  upon  the  moist  sand,  which,  retaining  the  impression  thus  given  to  it, 
becomes  a  mould  fit  to  be  used  for  casting,  without  requiring  the  manipulation  and  judgment  of  the 
practised  workman.  In  such  a  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  extent,  to  which  juvenile  labour  might  be 
substituted  for  that  of  adults,  is  limited  only  by  the  weight  and  size  of  the  plate. 

Hours  of  Work. 

30.  The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  halt  for  meals,  or 
57^  in  the  week,  the  Saturday  half  holiday  being  universal.  These  are  very  generally  exceeded  with 
children,  as  well  as  young  persons,  in  times  of  ordinary  briskness  to  the  extent  of  two  hours,  or  up  to 
8  p.m.,  for  two,  three,  or  four  months  in  the  year.  And  occasionally  work,  in  which  young  persons  are 
engaged,  is  prolonged  to  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night.  Such  overtime  does  not  in  most  cases  occur  at  one 
particular  season,  but  at  diff"erent  periods  throughout  the  year,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  nights  only, 
but  more  often  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  months  consecutively.  It  varies  considerably  from  year 
to  year.  In  1853,  for  example,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hetherington,  an  hour  overtime  four  days  in 
every  week  the  whole  year  round  Avas  made,  and  in  some  months  two  hours  and  a  half,  while  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  they  had  been  making  for  the  year  past  only  44  hours  a  week  (No.  1).  So  at  Mr. 
J.  Whitworth's  works,  the  overtime  beyond  7  p.m.  for  each  young  person  in  the  last  five  years  ranged 
from  1*58  weeks  in  1859  to  8'80  in  1860,  a  difference  of  7'22  weeks  or  more  than  43  working  days 
(No.  11). 

31.  Mr.  W.  Madeley,  junior  (No.  8),  sa^'s,  "  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  generally  working 
"  overtime  with  all  hands.  .  .  .  For  the  three  years  preceding  those  we  made  no  overtime  to  speak  of.* 
Similarly  Mr.  J.  Tatham  (Rochdale)  (No.  19)  stated  to  me  that  the  number  of  occasions,  upon  which 
all,  or  most,  would  stay  till  8  p.m.,  varied  one  year  with  another;  it  might  go  on  for  six  months 
together,  and  might  not  happen  again  during  two  or  three  years  for  more  than  one  month  in  all  at 
different  times.  At  Mr.  Collier's  (Salford)  I  was  informed  that  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year 
on  an  average  14  hours  a  day  are  made.  Those  hours  (6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.)  had  not  been  exceeded  for  a 
long  time,  but  during  the  year  before  last  they  generally  worked  till  10  p.m. 

32.  This  same  fluctuation  is  implied  in  the  mere  use  of  the  phrase  "  in  good  times  ;"  as,  for  instance,  at 
Mr.  Mitchell's  (Bury)  (No.  40),  "  In  good  times  the  work  for  hands  of  all  ages  is  continued  until  8  p.m. 
"  for  five  nights  a  week,  month  after  month."  At  Mr.  Preston's  (Manchester)  (No.  30),  "  In  busy 
*'  years  the  v/orking  hours  are  prolonged  till  as  late  as  9  p.m.  so  often  as  80  or  90  times  ;  in  other  words, 
"  for  three  months  or  more  in  the  year."  In  Hke  manner  Mr.  Hall  (Bury)  (No.  28)  says,  "Our 
"  ordinary  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m..,  but  they  are  often  prolonged,  when  times  are  good,  till 
"  8  ]).m.  for  two  months  taking  the  year  through,  and  occasionally  till  9  or  10  p.m."  And  Mr. 
Johnson  (the  Ashbury  Railway  Carriage  Works)  (No.  49)  says,  "  Generally  speaking  we  exceed  our 
"  usual  hours  of  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  by  two  hours  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  not  consecutively, 
"  but  at  different  times,  so  as  to  make  up  that  average." 

33.  I  take  the  following  instances  from  my  notes : — 

No.  4.  A  lad  of  15  from  6  a.m.  till  8.30  p.m.  for  three  months  at  turning. 

No.  33.  Another  of  the  same  age  from  6  a.m  to  9  p.m.  for  the  last  two  uiontbs. 

No.  43.  Several,  of  ages  from  12  to  14,  from  6  a.m  to  8.15  p.m.  for  some  months,  carrying  rivets,  or 
helping  in  the  smithy. 

No.  42.  One  of  about  13  from  G  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.  for  three  weeks. 

No.  13.  One  of  12  from  6  a.m.  till  9  and  10  p.m.,  "  for  some  time  now,"  cleaning  in  moulding  shop. 
No.  46.  One  of  14,  Avho  had  worked  at  11  years  of  age  "from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  often,  and  once  or 
"  twice  from  5  a.m.  to  11.30  p.m.,  rubbing  off." 

34.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  children  or  young  persons  to  work  through  the  night.    As  a  rule  none  but  Night  work, 
adults  work  after  10  p.m.,  or  in  the  night  shifts  or  sets,  which  are  occasionally  taken  on,  when  the  work 

is  expected  to  require  late  hours.    I  found,  however,  one  case  of  a  boy  of  15,  who  had  worked  all  night 

*  At  one  spindle  manufactory  a  large  number  of  boys  from  1 1  upwards  were  employed  in  filing  bands  for  bayonets,  or  in  shaving 
and  cutting  bayonets  and  rings;  in  the  latter  cage  merely  watching  and  feedirg  a  self-acting  machine. — H.  W.  L. 
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in  addition  to  the  previous  day,  greasing  machinery  for  exportation  (No.  4).  At  the  Ashbury  Railway 
Carriage  Manufactory  (No.  49),  which  in  some  respects  foils  under  the  present  head,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  employ  the  hands  in  the  whe(4  and  axle  department  by  day  and  night  turns  of  12  hours 
for  10  months  out  of  the  12 ;  that  plan  is  also  adopted  in  the  other  departments  there,  when  work  is 
likely  to  be  required  for  some  time  after  8  p.m.,  but  that  is  rarely  the  case.  In  machinists  and 
engineers  works,  generally  speaking,  night  work  is  required  in  repairing  a  break-down  in  the  machinery 
or  some  other  works,  in  which  case  children  are  not  employed  at  all,  and  young  persons  but  seldom. 

35.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner  are  universally  allowed,  and  rarely  curtailed. 
Lads  engaged  in  watching  self-acting  machines  occasionally  have  to  take  their  meals  as  they  watch, 
when  perhaps  their  department  maybe  the  only  one,  in  which  overtime  is  being  made,  or  when  less  overtime 
is  being  made  in  the  other  branches  of  the  works  (No.  1).  When  the  work  is  continued  after  6  p.m.  half 
an  hour  for  tea  is  usually  allowed.  In  most  cases  they  leave  the  works  and  go  home  for  meals,  or  at  all 
events  for  dinner ;  that,  however,  is  left  with  themselves,  and  depends  upon  their  distance  from  home. 
In  some  large  works  in  country  districts  ample  accommodation  in  the  way  of  dining  halls  and  cooking 
apparatus  has  been  provided  by  the  proprietors  on  the  premises. 

36.  The  holidays  depend  of  course  to  some  extent  on  the  state  of  trade ;  the  period  also  will  vary  some- 
what with  the  time  of  races,  fairs,  &c.  of  the  district  in  which  the  works  are  situate.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester,  besides  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  from  four  days  to  a  week  at  Whitsuntide, 
several  days  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  two  days  at  Easter,  and  a  day  in  autumn  for  some 
excursion  are  very  generally  taken.  Besides  this  the  boys  in  most  cases  take  a  half  holiday  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  When  times  are  good,  oi-,  in  other  words,  when  work  is  plentiful,  much  of  the  time  thus 
spent  in  holiday  making  is  worked  up  by  overtime  on  other  days.  Whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  lads 
would  probably  make  as  much  overtime  as  the  adults  (No.  la). 

37.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  children  and  young  persons  are  treated  otherwise  than  well ;  the 
nature  of  the  work  itself  is  consistent  with  a  certain  amount  of  roughness,  but  nothing  like  cruelty  is 
practised.  I  not  only  had  no  complaints  from  the  lads  themselves  or  from  the  workmen,  a  fact  on 
which  I  lay  little  stress,  but  disinterested  persons,  such  as  the  clergy,  medical  gentlemen,  and  chief 
constables  in  various  towns  united  in  assuring  me  that  rough  treatment  was  the  strongest  expression 
that  could  be  fairly  used,  and  that  even  that  was  characteristic  rather  of  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
their  home  life  than  of  their  temper  in  the  workshop. 

38.  The  younger  boys  work  frequently  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  shed.  The  moulding  shops  and 
mechanics'  shops  and  smithies  are  for  the  most  part  lofty  and  roomy.  Instances,  however,  of  over- 
crowded workshops  and  defective  ventilation  are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  call  for  observation.  In 
the  smaller  foundries  and  machine  shops  this  is  particularly  the  case.  Contrivances  for  getting  rid  of 
the  dust  in  grinding  and  glazing  are  not  very  frequent,  and  are  generally  inefficient. 


Accidents. 

39.  Considering  the  frequent  opportunities  for  accidents,  where  a  large  number  of  machines  moved  by 
steam  power  are  being  continually  used  by  inexperienced  hands  in  learning  the  trade  of  an  engineer  or 
a  machinist,  they  occur  much  less  frequently  than  might  be  expected,  and  comparatively  few  of  those 
that  do  happen  are  such  as  fencing  would  prevent.  They  appear  to  be  caused  in  most  cases  by  the 
careless  using  or  the  misuse  of  the  tools,  and  not  by  the  "  gear,"  which  connects  the  machinery  with  the 
motive  power.  In  this  respect  they  are  distinguishable  from  the  accidents  which  occur  in  cotton  and 
other  mills.  The  witness  Sugden  (No.  21)  puts  this  very  clearly,  "Accidents  in  the  mills  are  chiefly 
"  caused  either  by  cleaning,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  or  through  being  caught  by  a  strap  and 
"  pulley.  No  mechanic  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  the  first,  and  it  is  the  women  and  girls  chiefly, 
"  who  suffer  in  the  second  way  from  their  hair  or  dresses  hanging  about." 

40.  Mr.  Thos  Hetherington  (No.  1)  says,  "  Accidents  of  course  happen  with  us,  and  occasionally  they 
"  are  serious.  The  worst,  about  13  years  ago,  caused  the  loss  of  an  arm,  but  in  25  years  we  have  never 
"  had  any  one  killed  ;  in  no  case  would  any  amount  of  fencing  have  prevented  them.  Our  driving  gear 
"  is  all  enclosed  and  every  precaution  is  taken  that  can  be."  And  he  goes  on  to  state  that  it  is  in 
putting  on  straps,  and  in  gi'inding,  that  accidents  chiefly  occur  ;  in  the  latter  case  not  only  from  the  stones 
flying,  but  through  the  tool  slipping  with  the  grinder's  hand  between  the  rest  and  the  stone,  so  that  a 
hand  or  arm  is  crushed  in  a  moment. 

41.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by  medical  testimony.  Mr.  R.  C.  Brown,  of  Preston  (No.  56), 
"  states :  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  nearly  all  the  accidents  which  occur  at  the  workshops  I  have  visited 
"  (10  of  various  kinds  employing  a  total  of  800  hands)  belong  to  one  of  three  classes  : — 

"1.  Scalds  and  burns  from  melted  metal  or  heated  iron. 

"  2.  Fractures  arising  from  carelessness  in  passing  straps  on  to  wheels. 

"  3.  Lacerated  wounds  and  compound  fractures  of  the  fingers,  owing  to  the  sudden  breakage  of  the 
"  chisels,  while  the  workman  is  guiding  its  cutting  operations  with  both  hands,  and  pressing  against 
"  the  tool  with  the  whole  weight  the  body." 

42.  After  mentioning  that  accidents  of  the  third  class  seldom  if  ever  occur  to  lads  under  18,  he  observes 
that  the  record  of  accidents  at  the  dispensary  confirms  this  account. 

43.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  other  medical  practitioners,  which  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  retain. 

44.  In  spindle  making  also  the  accidents,  which  ordinarily  occur,  are  such  as  fencing  would  not  prevent. 
Mr.  Ryder,  of  Bolton  (No.  39),  notices  the  danger  of  children  being  put  to  polish  spindles,  when  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  "  clamps  "  down,  so  that  the  spindle  flies  out  with  great  velocity,  and  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  polisher  and  every  one  near.  In  one  case  a  boy  had  his  nostril  and  lip  cut  opeii 
nearly  to  the  eye  by  an  accident  of  this  description.  The  foreman  at  Messrs.  Mitchell's,  of  Bury,  stated 
that  polishing  boys  had  their  fingers  caught  and  hurt  badly  sometimes,  mentioning  one,  who  allowed 
some  waste,  with  which  he  was  wiping  the  spindle,  as  it  revolved,  to  be  caught  in  the  strap,  and  in  trying 
to  pull  it  back,  had  his  arm  drawn  in  (No.  40). 

46.  Mr.  Thompson  (No.  57),  in  illustration  of  a  remark  that  the  accidents  to  children  were  the  result  of 
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carelessness  or  ignorance,  mentioned  the  recent  case  of  a  boy,  who  had  come  to  him  with  both  hands  cut  Metal 
to  the  bone;  he  had  endeavoured  to  stop  a  strap  in  motion  bj'  seizing  it,  instead  of  shifting  it  from  the  Manufactures 
pulley.  Another  case  was  mentioned  by  a  foreman  at  Messrs.  A.  Lees,  of  Oldham,  which  had  happened  °^  Lancashire, 
on  the  morning  of  my  visit  ;  a  boy  of  about  14,  who  worked  at  a  machine  for  cutting  iron,  turned  with 
his  back  to  it  to  talk  to  another  lad,  and,  while  talking,  put  his  hand  behind  him.    The  machine  caught 
his  fingers  and  crushed  them.  C. 

46.  In  speaking  of  the  accidents  in  grinding,  Sugden  says  (No.  21),  "there's  not  a  mechanic  reaches 
"  21,  but  has  the  top  of  a  finger  or  two  taken  so."  Again,  Mr.  Palmer  (of  Messrs.  Piatt's,  Oldham)  (No. 
"23),  Most  of  the  small  accidents,  we  have,  arise  from  the  boys  playing  about  or  getting  into  mischief." 

47.  From  the  instances  I  have  referred  to  it  will  appear  that  such  accidents,  as  do  occur,  are,  in  a  sense, 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  learning  a  dangerous  trade.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that 
"  in  smaller  shops,  where  the  lads  and  men  are  closer  together  and  confined  for  room,  accidents  are  more 
"  likely  to  occur"  (No.  21).  Perhaps  the  best  commentary  on  the  comparative  rarity  of  serious  accidents 
is  given  by  the  witness  Ward  (No.  24),  who,  speaking  of  works,  in  the  various  departments  of  which 
more  than  4,000  persons  are  employed,  told  me  that  their  accident  club  fund  (the  object  of  which  was 
to  pay  so  much  per  week  to  a  disabled  member  and  not  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill)  was  so  seldom  called 
upon  that  they  had  recently  had  to  divide  out  some  of  the  money,  besides  having  a  dinner  and  supper 
out  of  it.  Mr.  Morley,  the  surgeon  who  attends  the  accidents  among  about  one-half  of  the  persons 
employed  on  these  works,  stated  that  they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  burns  (in  the  forge  chiefly), 
bruises,  and  crushed  fingers,  a  broken  arm  or  leg  being  very  rare.  In  1859  he  had  attended  177  cases 
in  those  works ;  that  number  was  beyond  the  average,  and  Mr.  Thompson  gives  a  similar  account  (No.  57). 


Influenck  of  Employment  on  Physical  Condition. 


48.  Their  employment  in  mechanics'  shops,  smithies,  &c.,  is  not  considered,  either  by  the  workpeople 
or  the  medical  gentlemen  whose  opinion  I  have  sought,  to  have  any  marked  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
youthful  operatives.  "  There  is  no  sick  club,"  said  one  witness  *  "  it  is  not  wanted."  That  was  in 
works,  where  upv/ards  of  4,000  persons  were  employed.  There  are,  however,  in  all  such  works  certain 
departments,  which  are  considered  more  or  less  unhealthy.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  two,  the 
grinding  and  glazing,  and  the  brass-founding.  Children  are  very  rarely  employed  in  either,  though  one 
boy  (No.  2)  told  ms  he  had  begun  to  grind  at  10;  but  lads  of  14  and  15  are  not  unfrequently  so  em- 
ployed, and  some  have  begun  wet  grinding  at  13  years  old  :  in  some  works  none  but  adults  are  permitted 
to  grind.  "Some  portions  of  our.  work"  (No.  1),  says  Mr.  Hetherington,  "  are  unhealthy ;  in  some 
"  works  the  grinding  and  glazing  are  done  in  cellars,  where  there  is  no  free  current  of  air  as  here,  but 
"  wherever  they  are  done,  the  emery  and  iron  dust  are  bad."  The  boy,  who  had  begun  to  grind  at 
10,  said  "the  dust  makes  my  chest  bad  at  times :  father  used  to  grind  here  too;  he  died  of  it;  he  was 
"  35,  when  he  died."  So  (No.  8)  grinding  and  glazing  is  unhealthy  work,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the 
"  cutlery  grinding  in  Sheffield.   Still,  for  the  reason  of  its  unhealthiness,  they  are  the  best  paid  of  any." 

49.  The  operations  in  question  have  generally  for  their  object,  not  as  is  the  case  with  the  Sheffield 
grinders,  the  production  of  a  sharp  edge  or  point,  but  a  high  polish.  The  stones  for  grinding  and  the 
leather  bands,  which  are  for  the  most  part  used  for  "  glazing,"  are  moved  by  steam  power. 

50.  The  effects  of  such  an  occupation  have  been  so  frequently  treated  of,  and  especially  of  late,  in  so 
ample  a  manner  by  Dr.  Greenhow,t  in  his  report  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  accumulate  evidence  upon  this  point.  I  may  add  that  the  grinders  all  sit  at 
their  work  leaning  towards  the  wheel ;  the  glazers  stand.  The  stooping  position  in  the  former  case  is 
an  additional  disadvantage.  The  use  of  the  fan  is  far  from  being  general,  nor  did  it  seem  particularly 
successful  in  the  instances,  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  working.  This  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  a  cause  which  Dr.  Greenhow  alludes  to  in  his  Report,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  the  large  size  of  many  of  the  articles,  on  which  the  grinding  is  performed,  rendering  it 
difiicult  so  to  arrange  a  screen  about  the  stone  as  to  enable  the  fan  to  draw  the  dust  effectually.  Some- 
thing may  also  be  attributable  to  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  grinders  themselves  to  an  innovation  on 
their  long-established  mode  of  working  (Nos.  8,  21). 

51.  The  fumes  of  the  brass  are  said  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  those  who  work  long  in  brass- 
founding.  It  is  moreover  often  carried  on  in  cellars  or  garrets,  very  low-pitched  and  wholly  unsuited 
to  such  an  occupation,  where  two  or  three  men  and  one  or  two  boys  would  be  working  together.  One 
cellar  was  mentioned  where  five  persons  had  been  so  employed  at  once.  Mr.  Marsden  (44a)  des- 
cribed the  effect  upon  himself  of  being  in  the  foundry  to  watch,  or  assist  occasionally,  when  the  metal 
was  being  poured,  as  causing  sickness  and  stupefaction,  and  making  him  "  double  down,"  and  become 
quite  salivated  with  the  sulphur. 

52.  Mr.  Marsden's  gardener  told  me  that  all  the  leaves  in  his  greenhouse,  which  was  about  20  yards 
from  the  foundry,  would  curl  up  and  shrivel  whenever  the  wind  happened  to  blow  in  that  direction  While 
they  were  casting. 

53.  An  engineer  stated  that  it  was  well  known  that  brass-founders  did  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  50  years 
of  age,  iron-founders,  on  the  other  hand,  being  rather  long-lived.  After  the  crucible  is  lifted  from 
the  furnace,  there  remains,  in  the  words  of  ray  informant,  "  a  poisonous  film  floating  about  in  the  air." 
(No.  44.) 

54.  So  (No.  21),  "  Brass-founding  is  certainly  very  unhealthy  ;  of  course  some  have  to  be  brought  up 

"  to  that  When  the  molten  metal  is  poured  out,  they  all  have  to  leave  the  shop  to  avoid 

"  the  fumes,  and  when  they  work,  they  tie  a  handkerchief  round  their  mouth  and  nostrils.  I  would 
"  not  be  a  brass-founder  for  any  money."  The  men  themselves  are  not  ready  to  admit  this  ;  at  Messrs. 
Dobson  and  Barlow's  works,  Mr.  Barlow  himself  (No.  26)  spoke  of  the  unhealthiness  to  me,  while  we 
were  in  the  brass  foundry,  but  the  oldest  of  the  men  there  insisted  that  it  was  all  drink  and  bad  habits ; 
he  admitted,  however,  a  tightness  on  the  chest  to  be  a  very  general  complaint,  but  treated  it  as  a  little 
matter  that  a  taste  of  rum  could  set  right  any  day. 


*  Ward,  No.  24. 
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Metal  55.  Tlie  effect  of  turning  brass  was  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  and  by  the  foreman  of  the  turners 

of  llncashii^e   ™      employ  (Nos.  1,  6),  as  hurting  the  lungs,  but  it  appears  that  a  lad  is  not  very  often  occupied  in  brass 

  "  turning  for  long  together ;  one  told  me  that  he  never  had  to  turn  brass  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours 

Mr.II.W.Lord.  together ;  and  another,  who  had  worked  for  two  or  three  days  consecutively,  said  that  he  had  done  so 

 •      biit  once  in  some  months,  and  didn't  think  it  hurt  him. 

C.  56.  The  heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnaces,  where  boys  stand  to  heat  rods  for  the  "  drawing-down  " 

machines,  and  the  "roughing-out"  the  wharves  in  spindle  making  have  been  also  referred  to*  as  injurious 
to  health,  the  latter  especially  creating  an  unwholesome  dust,  which  "  gets  up  your  nose  and  irritates," 
when  there  is  no  fan. 

57.  Mr.  Hetherington  (No.  1)  thought  that  the  charcoal  dust,  which  the  helping  lad  in  moulding  shops 
shakes  over  the  hot  metal  in  the  moulds,  was  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  as  also  the  frequent 
kneeling  in  the  damp  sand ;  and  he  referred  to  the  rules  of  the  Moulders'  Benefit  Society,  which  allow  no 
moulder  over  45  years  of  age  to  become  a  member,  as  showing  that  they  were  considered  short-lived.  I 
did  not,  however,  find  that  the  attention  of  the  numerous  medical  gentlemen,  whom  I  spoke  to,  had  been 
specially  draAvn  to  particular  eifects  of  the  business  upon  the  health  of  the  moulders,  and  am  disposed 
to  think  the  drunken  habits  of  the  men,  which  are  almost  proverbial,  have,  as  Mr.  Hetherington  himself 
suggested,  more  to  do  with  such  cases. 

58.  Mr.  Barlow  (No.  27)  drcAv  my  attention  also  to  the  effect  of  naphtha  used  for  polishing  the  wood- 
work of  cotton  machinery.  As  that,  however,  though  a  usual  incident  in  machine  making  is  not  a  feature 
of  metal  manufacture,  but  rather  characteristic  of  the  business  of  an  upholsterer,  I  will  only  refer  you 
to  p.  10  c  of  the  evidence,  on  which  the  matter  is  noticed. 

59.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  himself  been  for  15  years  a  cotton  spinner,  and  in  his 
present  business  for  12,  there  was  nothing  in  the  various  processes  of  moidding  and  machine  making  so 
prejudicial  to  health,  as  the  work  of  a  factory  operative  in  the  carding  and  the  skutching  rooms 

60-  For  the  young,  however,  the  long  hours  of  work  are  in  themselves  hurtful.  A  boy  who  had  worked 
at  13  in  a  moulding  shop  at  St.  Helen's  told  me  that  he  used  to  get  very  tired  there  with  only  the 
ordinary  day's  work  from  6  a.m.  to  5'30  or  6  p.m.  "When  it"  (stopping  till  8  p.m.)  "goes  on, 
"  as  it  does  for  weeks  sometimes,  it  is  very  tiring,  especially  for  the  lads.  .  .  I  think  ten  hours  a  day 
"  is  enough  for  any  one,  man  or  boy,  at  our  work;  I  would  rather  have  it  8  hours  than  12  (No.  21). 
"  If  they  have  been  working  their  full  time  well,  they  haven't  the  energy  left  to  get  thi'ough  much  more 
"  at  the  end  of  it"  (No.  24).  So  a  lad  of  15,  who  had  been  working  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  in 
spindle  works — "Those  long  hours  are  tiring;  the  work  itself  isn't ''  (No.  33). 

61.  I  noticed  at  some  engineering  works  that  tv/o  or  three  of  the  lads,  who  were  driving  light  steam 
hammers,  looked  pale  and  thin  (No.  42).  I  could  learn  no  special  reason  for  this.  Others  of  the  same 
age,  at  heavier  work  in  the  same  smithy,  looked  strong  and  healthy. 

Moral  Condition. 

62.  Although  these  trades  have  partaken  of  the  great  general  advance  in  social  and  intellectual  con- 
dition, which  is  conspicuous  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
before  a  satisfactory  account  of  them  can  be  given.  "  The  foundry  boys,"  says  Mr.  Hetherington's 
foreman,  "  are  very  uneducated.  I  think  they  are  improved  from  what  they  were  35  years  ago,  when 
"  I  entered  the  trade ;  but  there  is  room  for  much  more  improvement  yet.  .  .  Many  parents  who 
"  earn  large  amounts  drink  away  their  earnings,  and  have  to  bring  their  children  to  v/ork  here,  instead 
"  of  sending  them  to  school;  that  is  how  they  come  so  young  too"  (No.  5).  The  evidence  of 
another  foreman  is  even  less  satisfactory  :  "  I  think  the  boys  that  work  here  (spindle  making,  &;c.)  are 
"  worse  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  They  are  Avorse  mannered  and  more  ignorant.  The  language 
"  they  use  is  certainly  worse  than  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  is  the  parents'  fault,  all  of  it "  (No.  31). 
This  witness  was  singularly  intelligent  and  temperate  in  his  expressions ;  a  man  apparently  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  not  disposed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  things.|  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Lamb's  cashier 
(No.  36),  speaking  of  the  same  trade  with  an  experience  of  19  years,  gave  a  more  favourable  account; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  informed  by  Mv.  Cotton  (No.  38),  himself  a  spindle  manufacturer,  and 
formerly  foreman  to  Mr.  Lamb,  that  the  boys'  morals  were  very  bad ;  he  insisted  on  inflicting  fines  for 
swearing  and  using  other  bad  language,  but  that  did  not  check  them;  and  their  habits  of  gambling 
and  other  vicious  practices  were  equally  irrepressible. 

63.  These  remarks,  however,  do  not  refer  to  the  class  of  apprentices  in  machinists'  and  engineers'  works. 
Of  them  Mr.  W.  Madeley  (No.  8)  says,  "You  will  find  them  generally  intelligent,  and  more  or  less 
educated."  This  proved  to  be  the  case  for  the  most  part,  but  even  among  them  I  met  with  instances 
of  ignorance  which  astonished  me ;  while  many  cases,  which  j'^ou  will  find  throughout  the  evidence 
taken  by  me,  or  in  my  summary  of  the  information  obtained  at  particular  works,  were  lamentable  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  mechanics'  shop  at  a  machinist's,  two  or  three  lads  of  16,  turners  and  fitters,  a  highly 
paid  class,  were  not  able  to  read  a  newspaper.  One  of  15  in  the  same  room  could  not  read  at  all.  At  an 
engineer's  one  of  14  and  another  of  17,  neither  of  them  mere  labourers,  could  not  read;  and  at  another 
several  of  14  and  15  could  only  spell  the  words  of  a  very  simple  hymn  letter  by  letter. 

It  is,  however,  among  the  smaller  helping  boys,  the  dressers  in  the  foundry,  and  moulders'  boys,  the 
painters'  and  errand  boys,  and  the  polishers  and  helpers  in  spindle  manufactories,  that  the  greatest 
ignorance  prevails.  I  give  a  few  instances,  taken  from  the  evidence,  not  meaning  it  to  be  inferred  that 
such  ignorance  is  universal  among  this  class,  but  only  that  it  exists  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  it 
my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  it  in  a  marked  v/ay. 

"  No.  37  (spindle  v^  orks). — Am  going  on  13.  Have  never  been  to  day  school;  go  to  Sunday  school 
"  sometimes.  Never  learned  anything  ;  can't  read  or  write  or  do  sums.  Never  heard  of  Edin- 
"  burgh.  Don't  know  where  London  is.  Heard  of  the  Exhibition ;  don't  know  anything  about  it ; 
"  don't  know  it  was  in  London.  I  know  about  my  own  work,  and  that  is  about  all  I  do  know."  [This 
was  not  said  in  a  sulky  or  stupid  way ;  indeed,  his  manner  was  rather  pleasing  than  not.] 


*  No.  26,  40a. 

t  See  as  to  this  in  4th  Report  of  Med.  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  App.  IV.  p.  152. 

j  His  remarks  upon  the  little  good  to  be  got  from  early  schooling  alone  are  veiy  worthy  of  attention.--H.  W.  Xi. 
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"  No.  52  (smithy). — Am  12  "Went  to  day  school  for  a  year  before  I  came  to  work,  Metal 

"  three  years  ago.    Go  to  Sunday  school  now.    Can't  read.    Don't  know  who  the  Apostles  were,  nor  Manufactures 
"  what  disciples  means,  nor  who  they  were;  never  heard  of  St.  John.    Don't  know  where  Scotland  is,   of  Lancashire. 
"  nor  what  it  is.    Don't  know  what  county  Manchester  is  in."    [This  witness,  I  find  in  my  notes,  was  Mr.H.W.Lord. 
particularly  well  behaved,  and  naturally  quick.]  .   ■  • 

"  No.  53  (smithy). — Am  13.    Have  never  been  to  day  school  ;  go  to  Sunday  school,  but  don't  C. 
"  read  ;  they  read  to  us  there.    I  don't  know  what  it's  about ;  never  heard  of  St.  Paul." 

"  No.  54  (foundry). — Am  14.  Can't  read  ;  could  18  months  ago,  a  bit.  Used  to  go  to  day 
"  school  ;  go  to  Sunday  school  now.  Don't  know  who  St.  Paul  v/as  ;  don't  remember  ever  hearing  of 
"  him,  or  of  the  Apostles.    Don't  know  where  Lancashire  is,  nor  what  it  is." 

The  above  are  no  doubt  exceptional  ;  I  regret  to  say  they  are  not  isolated  cases.    (See  also  No.  9.) 


IRON  SHIP  BUILDERS,  &c.,  BOILER,  TANK,  SCREW,  AND  BOLT  MAKERS. 


64.  In  concluding  my  remarks  under  the  head  of  machinists,  &c.,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons- in  the  iron  ship  building  yards  of  Liverpool,  and  by  ship 
smiths,  including  boiler,  tank,  and  rivet  works,  and  screw  and  bolt  manufactories.  These  occupations 
in  such  works  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  those  above  treated  of  to  justify  such  a  course  ;  while  the 
evidence,  which  I  have  to  lay  before  you  on  the  subject,  will  show  that  it  is  equally  inconvenient  to  class 
them  together,  and  to  keep  them  wholly  distinct. 

65.  In  all  the  above  named  trades,  with  the  exception  of  ship  smiths,  boys  begin  to  work  frequently  Age  and  sex. 
before  they  are  12,  and  sometimes  as  young  as  10  ;  in  screw  and  bolt  making,  occasionally  even  before 

9  years  of  age  ;  one  whom  I  asked  had  began  at  8.    No  females  are  employed. 

66.  The  number  of  the  children  employed  in  ship  building  yards,  and  by  boiler  and  tank  makers,  bears  Niunber. 
a  small  proportion  to  the  total.  At  Messrs.  Vernon's  yard,  which  I  was  told  I  might  take  as  a  fair  sample, 

only  20  were  under  13  out  of  a  total  of  971  ;  but  more  than  one-fifth — 213  in  971 — were  under  18.  At 
Messrs.  Cato,  Miller,  and  Co.'s  yard  also,  though  none  were  under  13,  nearly  one-fourth — 61  in  254 — were 
imder  18.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  children  in  screw  and  bolt  making  is  far  greater  ;  out  of  73 
persons  employed  in  one  manufactory,  17  were  under  13,  and  35,  or  nearly  one  half,  under  18. 

From  a  return  furnished  to  me  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
"  young  persons  "  under  18  years  of  age  in  that  toAvn  employed  by  iron  ship-builders,  ship-smiths, 
boiler  and  rivet-makers  is  1,312.  The  number  of  lads  from  9  to  15  years  of  age  employed  in  making 
bolts  and  screws  at  Chowbent  is  about  200. 

67.  The  younger  ones,  who  merely  help  the  rivetters,  are  engaged  only  from  week  to  Aveek,  and  generally  Hiring, 
hired  on  piece  work,  and  paid  by  the  principal  a  sum  proportioned  to  their  place  in  the  set  or  gang,  to 
which  they  belong,  and  to  the  v/ork  done.    At  14  or  so  they  are  often  apprenticed  to  rivetting,  under  a 
regular  indenture,  but  only  for  three  or  four  years.    There  are  apprentices  in  the  smithy ;  these  and  the 

ship  smiths'  apprentices  do  not  begin  work  till  14.   The  bolt  and  scre^v  makers  are  not  apprenticed,  but 
hired  and  paid  a  weekly  wage  by  their  employers.    Each  works  independently  of  any  other  person, 

68.  The  rivetters'  boys  earn  about  4s.  6d.  a  week  ;  the  apprentices  have  8s.  at  first  and  rise  to  about  14s. 
at  18  years  of  age.  The  younger  screw  and  bolt  makers  earn  only  3s.  and  even  2s.  a  week.  The  peculiar 
position  of  the  village  of  Chowbent,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture,  and  the  little  demand 
for  children's  labour  there  as  compared  with  many  other  places,  account  for  their  small  rate  of  wage. 

69.  The  shops  of  some  screw  and  bolt  makers  are  very  dirty,  low  pitched,  and  crowded  ;  very  ill  adapted 
to  the  use  of  steam  power  recently  introduced  into  the  trade. 

7 0.  Much  of  the  rivetters'  work  is  in  the  open  air ;  that  of  those  in  the  ship  building  yards  wholly  so. 

71.  The  rivetters  work  in  sets  or  gangs,  five  to  each,  two  are  adults ;  they  are  rivetters  proper,  and  ham- 
mer down  the  end  of  the  rivet  on  the  outside.  A  third  is  the  holder-up,  and  is  generally  a  young  man  ; 
he  "  holds  up  "  the  head  of  the  rivet  inside,  while  the  other  two  men  hammer  it.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  boys,  one  to  blow  the  bellows  at  the  furnace  and  heat  the  rivet,  and  the  other  to  hand  the  red-hot 
rivets  to  the  holder-up,  for  the  latter  to  push  through  the  hole  towards  the  rivetters.  When  they  are 
rivetting  masts,  the  holder-up  and  bander  have  to  get  inside,  and  the  heating  boy  throws  the  red-hot 
rivet  up  the  hollow  of  the  mast  to  the  bander,  seizing  it  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  boy  inside  picks  it 
up  in  the  same  way,  and  hands  it  to  the  holder-up.  Holding  up  requires  considerable  strength,  as  the 
first  blows  of  the  rivetters  have  to  be  resisted  to  prevent  the  rivet  being  knocked  back  out  of  the  hole. 

72.  As  these  hotting  and  handing  boys  grow  up,  they  are  generally  taken  on  and  apprenticed  to  some 
part  or  other  of  the  work.  When  they  are  regularly  bound,  the  rivetter  will  admit  them  to  learn  how 
to  strike  for  rivetting,  but  they  will  not  allow  them  before  that.  The  work  of  the  apprentices  in  the 
smithy  and  elsewhere  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  case 
of  engineers,  &c.  ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  screw  and  bolt  makers.  There  is  also  a  class  of  older 
boys,  about  14  or  15,  who  are  called  liners.  They  let  a  piece  of  iron  in  between  the  bar  and  the  plate 
in  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  fasten  it  temporarily,  leaving  it  for  the  rivetters  to  complete. 

73.  The  usual  hours  for  rivetters  are  from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  with  the  Saturday  half-holiday  after  1  Hours  of  work, 
p.m.,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  go  on  till  7.30  p.m.  The  time-keeper  at  Messrs.  Vernon's  (No.  60)  calculates 

that  there  are  throughout  the  year  always  5  or  G  sets  or  gangs  out  of  the  60,  which  is  about  the  total 
number  of  sets,  working  till  7.30  p.m.,  and  one  or  another  set  till  9.30  every  night.  At  Messrs.  Cato 
and  Miller's  this  overtime  (till  7.30)  was  put  at  three  months  as  the  outside,  and  never  more  than  a  fort- 
night consecutively.  "  W^henever  a  ship  is  nearly  ready  for  launching  there  is  a  push  for  a  few  nights" 
(No.  58). 

74.  Ship-smiths'  apprentices  work  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  for  perhaps  one  month  in  six,  taking  one  year 
with  another  ;  sometimes  this  continues  for  more  than  a  week  together.  "  There  certainly  always  is  a 
"  terrible  bustle  about  getting  a  ship  ready"  (No.  66). 

76.  Screw  and  bolt  makers  work  from  6  to  6,  or  58^  hours  in  the  week,  leaving  off  at  12  on  Saturday  ; 
but,  when  there  is  a  press  of  business,  for  a  month  or  two  they  go  on  till  8.30  p.m.  even  in  the  larger 
establishments,  where  they  can  work  to  stock.    Mr.  Carr  thinks  58^  hours  "  quite  enough,"  and  is 
generally  in  favour  of  some  regulating  measure  (No.  67). 
3.  Z 
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77.  Ship-smiths'  apprentices  may  now  and  then  have  to  work  through  the  night.  This  does  not  occur 
more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  year,  and  "after  it  they  are  fit  for  nothing  next  day"  (No.  66).  Night 
work  of  whatever  kind  is  generally  adults'  work.  Rivetters  do  at  times  work  through  the  night;  when 
that  is  the  case  the  boys,  who  help  them,  go  on  as  long  as  the  men,  but  such  occasions  are  very  rare. 

78.  I  heard  of  no  case,  in  which  meal  hours  Avere  curtailed.  When  work  is  prolonged  till  8  p.m.  half 
an  hour  for  tea  is  allowed,  besides  the  ordinary  hour  for  dinner  and  half  hour  for  breakfast. 

79.  The  screw  and  bolt  makers  in  the  Chowbent  district  have  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Day  ;  about  two  days  in  Whit  week,  and  one  for  the  fair  or  "  wakes." 

80.  In  ship-building  yards  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day  are  universally  observed,  and  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Easter  and  Whit  week  are  generally  taken  by  the  men  ;  in  addition  to  that,  during  a  part, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  a  launch  takes  place,  the  works  are  closed.  At  Messrs. 
Vernon's  there  are  about  10  launch  days  in  the  year  (No.  59). 

81.  The  remarks  I  have  before  made  on  this  point  are  applicable  : — "  I  do  not  think,"  says  the  Rev.  J. 
Finlay,  speaking  of  the  bolt  and  screw  makers,  "  there  is  any  positive  ill-treatment,  but  they  use  the 
"  young  ones  rather  roughly.    It  is  as  often  as  not  'a  word  and  a  blow '  with  them  "  (No.  70). 

82.  In  bolt  and  screw  making  accidents  are  rare,  and  not  very  serious.  A  broken  wrist,  the  worst  I 
could  hear  of,  was  caused  by  a  boy  leaning  his  arm  on  a  cog-wheel  in  motion  as  he  talked  to  another. 
Still,  in  Mr.  Carr's  words,  "  The  possibility  of  such  things  occurring  is  a  good  reason  for  preventing 
"  children  from  being  employed  very  young  or  too  many  hours,  for  of  course  the  younger  they  are  the 
"  more  careless  they  are,  and  also  the  more  liable  to  get  over  tired"  (No.  67).  What  accidents  do 
occur  in  ship-building  yards  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  boys  falling  ft-om  the  stages  on  which  they 
stand  to  work  at  the  ship's  side  (No.  -59). 

83.  The  employment  is  in  all  these  cases  rather  a  healthy  one  than  not.  Much  is  open  air  work. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  reason  why  such  occupations,  followed  under  proper  regulation  as  to  hours 
of  work,  age  of  workers,  and  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  workshops,  should  not  be  the  reverse  of 
injurious  to  health. 

84.  "  As  for  education,"  says  Messrs.  Vernon's  time-keeper  (No.  60),  "  they  are  all  poorly  off.  Some 
"  can't  even  reckon  their  money  at  the  week's  end.    Scarce  one  in  fifty  can  read  decently.    It  is  just 

the  neglect  of  the  parents.  They  could  in  most  cases  afford  to  give  them  schooling,  if  they  chose." 
Similarly,  the  clerk  at  Mr.  R.  C.  Miller's : — "  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  our  men  could  afford  to  send 
"  their  lads  to  school,  and  keep  them  there,  till  they  had  got  a  decent  education,  but  as  it  is  few  can 
read,  and  not  5  per  cent,  can  write  their  names."  Of  the  screw  and  bolt  makers,  Mr.  Carr,  who  is 
very  desirous  of  having  the  half-time  system  made  compulsory,  says,  "  The  great  want,  however,  is 
"  education.  They  have  scarcely  any  been  to  day  school,  and  cannot  even  read  "  (No.  67).  The 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  J,  Finlay  (No.  70)  fully  confirms  this  statement: — "Our  schools  suffer,  not  so 
"  much  from  their  being  taken  away  early,  as  from  their  not  coming  at  all." 
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FORGES. 

85.  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  a  separate  notice  of  the  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons  by  iron  manufacturers,  partly  because  it  is  unusual  for  forges  to  be,  as  foundries  are,  worked 
by  the  engineers  and  machinists,  who  use  the  metal  in  their  manufactures,  partly  because  in  the 
matter  of  night  work  they  are  conducted  in  most  cases  upon  a  system  different  from  that  followed 
in  the  former  class. 

86.  I  have  received  returns  from  six  works,  in  which  this  manufacture  is  carried  on.  In  two  of  them  it 
is  subsidiary  to  other  manufactures, — in  one  case,  that  of  railway  carriages,  in  the  other  that  of  wire- 
drawing. The  returns  in  those  cases  do  not  distinguish  between  the  different  employments  on  the 
same  works,  but  from  my  own  inquiries  there,  and  from  the  experience  derived  from  visits  to  other 
places,  from  which  returns  were  not  received,  I  am  able  to  state,  with  sufficient  approximate ■correciness, 
the  number  employed  in  the  forges  of  the  six  works  above  mentioned. 

87.  Most  of  the  lads  had  begun  work  at  10  years  of  age.    I  found  none  who  had  done  so  before  9. 

88.  No  females  of  any  age  are  employed. 

89.  In  the  six  works  above  referred  to,  35  are  children,  290  young  persons,  and  750  adults;  or,  in  other 
words,  nearly  one-third  of  those  employed  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

90.  They  are  generally  hired  and  paid  by  the  men  ;  at  the  rolling  mills,  where  the  youngest  work,  the 
practice  is  for  one  man  to  be  paid  at  so  much  per  ton,  and  to  hire  and  pay  six  or  seven  assistants  of 
various  ages,  the  older  ones  receiving  a  wage  proportioned  to  the  work,  the  younger  ones  generally 
being  paid  by  the  week  ;  they  are  not  usually  apprenticed  to  the  trade.  The  puddlers  also  hire  and 
pay  their  own  assistants,  being  themselves  paid  by  the  ton,  but  those  are  for  the  most  part  young  men 
of  17  and  more. 

91.  Wages  are  high  in  all  works  of  this  class.  I  met  with  none,  however  young,  who  were  earning  under 
As.  a  week.  At  scrap  cutting  a  boy  earns  5s. ;  furnace  boys  from  As.  6d.  The  catchers  and  hookers  at 
Messrs.  Johnson's  earn  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  for  their  eight  hours  work,  and  those  that  help  the  coilers  8d. 
Is.  a- day  is  often  earned  by  a  boy  of  13  at  forge  work. 

92.  The  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  are  under  cover,  but  open  generally  on  all  sides  to  the  air. 

93.  Lads  of  10  and  11  are  employed  in  sweeping  up,  cutting  up  scrap-iron  for  remelting  in  the  furnace, 
and  turning  over  the  rods  with  plyers,  after  they  have  been  rolled,  and  laying  them  to  straighten  and 
cool.  When  the  finer  rods  are  rolled  for  wire-drawing,  three  processes, — catching,  hooking,  and  coiling, 
— are  substituted  for  the  turning  over. 

94.  The  ordinary  forge  work  is  of  three  kinds — hammer  work  for  shafting,  &c.,  bar  or  rod  rolling,  and 
sheet-rolling.  It  is  in  bar-rolling,  and  especially  in  the  wire-rolling  above  mentioned,  that  children  are 
employed.  In  that  case  the  iron  is  brought  from  the  puddling  furnace  in  a  red  hot  mass  to  the 
steam  hammer,  a  strong  boy  of  14  or  so  generally  drawing  it  on  a  small  cart  ;  from  the  hammer  he 
takes  it  to  the  roUing  mill,  where  the  men  thrust  it  under  rollers  of  various  sizes  in  a  diminishing  series. 
The  "putters-in,"  who  assist  the  men  in  this  operation,  are  frequently  youths  of  17  or  16  ;  they  insert 
the  iron  into  the  rollers,  when  it  is  somewhat  reduced  from  the  thick  bar  state  to  rod-like  dimensions.  If 
the  metal  is  not  intended  to  be  used  for  wire,  it  remains  in  the  rod  state,  and  the  only  further  employ- 
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ment  for  children  is  the  turning  over  above  mentioned;  but  in  v/ire-rolling  the  rollers  of  the  mill  are  ^^tal 
set  so  as  to  produce  rods  of  a  far  greater  degree  of  thinness.    These  in  the  final  stages  of  rolling  issue  ^Lanc^hire 

from  the  mill  in  the  form  of  a  red  hot  elastic  rod,  becoming  at  each  succeeding  division  of  the  roller  ^  

longer  and  thinner  and  more  wire-like.    The  catchers  and  hookers  have  at  this  point  of  the  manufac-  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

ture  to  assist  to  pass  the  metal  through  the  smaller  rollers.    For  this  purpose  they  seize  the  rod  with   — 

their  hook  or  their  plyers,  and  run  very  fast  with  it,  either  to  draw  it  through,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  the  ^* 
mill,  before  it  has  time  to  cool.  When  the  rod  has  been  reduced  under  the  rollers  to  dimensions  suitable 
for  wire  drawing,  the  coiler  winds  it  on  an  iron  wheel;  he  is  sometimes  a  lad  of  17  or  18.  When  so  old 
as  that,  he  has  no  helper  ;  but  if  he  is  only  14  or  15,  he  in  most  cases  is  assisted  by  a  younger  one 
of  10  or  12. 

95.  Lads  of  14  and  15  have  also  to  wheel  small  barrows  or  carts  containing  the  slack  from  the  hammers 
for  re-working;  others,  "pullers  up,"  lift  the  furnace  doors  by  means  of  a  chain.  As  the  process  of 
sheet  rolling  is  more  arduous,  the  lads  engaged  in  that  department  are  rather  older  ;  the  youngest 
among  them  help  to  carry  the  sheet  to  the  shears,  where  the  ragged  edges  left  by  the  pressure  of  the 
rolling  machine  are  cut  olF. 

96.  In  most  cases  the  work  is  done  in  night  and  day  shifts,  or  turns  of  12  hours  each,  there  being  five  Hours  of  work 
night  and  six  day  turns  in  the  week ;  the  set  that  has  the  night  work  for  one  week  taking  the  day  turn  in  the 

next.  In  some  cases  there  are  only  five  turns  day  and  night,  the  work  not  beginning  till  Monday  night ; 
in  most,  however,  they  begin  on  the  moi'ning  of  Monday.  Saturday  is  generally  a  short  day,  work 
being  over  by  4  p.m.  and  sometimes  1  p.m.  Overtime  is  under  these  circumstances  impossible,  except 
in  individual  cases,  when  the  place  of  an  absentee  is  supplied  by  another,  who  has  completed  his  own 
turr^.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rare.  In  one  instance,  to  which  I  shall  presently  revert,  night  work 
has  been  wholly  discontinued  and  the  hours,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  had  been  very  rarely  exceeded,  and 
never  to  any  great  extent.  In  another,  three  shifts  of  8  hours  had  been  adopted  instead  of  two  of  12, 
the  work  commencing  at  6  a.m.  on  Monday,  and  ceasing  at  1  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

97.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  have  noticed  the  usual  practice  of  working  night  and  day  shifts.  Night-work. 
"  The  boys  in  the  night  shift,"  says  Mr.  Lambert  (No.  71),  "often  get  to  bed  soon  after  5  a.m.  ;  then 

"  they  have  four  or  five  hours'  sleep,  get  some  breakfast,  and  go  to  school  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  then 
"  have  their  dinner,  and  sleep  again  before  they  come  on  to  work."  At  Messrs.  J.  Webb  and  Co.'s  forge 
(Bury)  I  was  informed  that  the  work  used  to  be  conducted,  as  it  still  is  in  most  places,  by  relays 
night  and  day,  but  that  considerable  additions  to  their  machinery  had  rendered  such  a  system 
unnecessary,  and  it  being  also,  in  their  opinion,  both  for  their  own  and  their  work-people's  interest  to 
do  away  with  night  work,  they  had  for  six  years  wholly  discontinued  it.  This  had  been  followed  by 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  health  both  of  men  and  boys  had  improved.  The  work,  being  under 
their  own  personal  inspection,  was  better  done,  and  they  could  get  better  workmen  to  stop  with  them. 
(See  Mr.  H.  Webb's  letter,  No.  79). 

98.  Another  exceptional  form  of  night  work  is  that,  which  has  existed  in  Messrs.  Johnson's  wire-rolling 
mills  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  work  there  continues  day  and  night  from  6  p.m.  on  Monday  to 
1  p.m.,  on  Saturday.  The  24  hours  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  different  set  both  of  men  and  boys 
working  in  each  part,  so  that  no  set  works  longer  than  8  hours  in  the  24,  except  the  set  that  comes 
on  first  in  each  week,  which  works  12  hours  for  the  first  turn  in  order  to  change  their  hours  of  labour 
for  the  coming  week.  By  this  means  the  set  which  worked  from  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  on  each  night  in 
one  week  would  be  on  from  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  another,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  in  the  third.  This 
is  considered  to  work  successfully.  Much  time  formerly  wasted,  or  lost,  out  of  the  12  hours'  turn  is 
now  saved.  More  is  got  out  of  the  workmen,  and  they  are  better  pleased,  for  they  can  earn  as  much 
as  they  need  with  less  fatigue  to  themselves,  and  have  more  time  at  their  own  disposal. 

99.  As  the  supply  of  metal  from  the  furnace  to  the  rolling  mill  cannot  be  exactly  timed,  no  fixed  time 
is  allowed  for  meals  in  the  8  or  the  12  hours.  At  JMessrs.  Johnson's  I  found  the  practice  to  be 
to  take  a  rest  for  about  five  minutes  in  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  also  to  have  a  break 
of  a  longer  time  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  generally  speaking.  During  this  break,  which  was 
often  as  long  as  half  an  hour,  the  men  and  boys  take  the  provisions,  wh!ch  they  bring  or  which  are 
brought  to  them.  And  in  forges  generally  the  meals  are  taken  during  the  rests  of  from  10  to  20 
minutes  or  more,  which  occur  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  12  hours  at  the  intervals  after  working 
out  one  "charge"  or  "  heat"  in  the  furnace,  and  before  the  fresh  charge  is  ready  to  be  used. 

100.  The  remarks  which  I  have  made  upon  the  subject  of  holidays  and  treatment  of  lads  in  foundries, 
&c.,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  forges. 

101.  What  accidents  occur  to  young  persons,  and  they  are  not  frequent,  arise  from  the  presence  of 
heated  metal  rather  than  the  use  of  heavy  machinery.  In  Avire  rolling  the  catching  and  hooking  boys  get 
their  fingers  burnt,  but  not  seriously.  In  other  forges  the  injuries  to  lads  are  generally  occasioned  by 
heedlessness,  as  for  instance,  by  jumping  on  a  bar  or  mass  of  metal,  before  it  is  sufficiently  cool. 
(Nos.  23,  80.) 

102.  Except  so  far  as  the  night- work  may  be  injurious  the  occupation  in  itself  seems  healthy,  if  boys 
'have  not  to  begin  too  young.    "  None  but  a  strong  lad  would  be  of  much  use  at  a  forge,  and  you  may 

"  be  sure  we  don't  have  boys,  who  are  of  no  use.  *  *  *  For  lads  that  do  not  come  to  it  too  young, 
"  and  are  not  of  Vv'eakly  constitution,  it  is  a  very  healthy  occupation.  I  have  worked  myself  at  it, 
"  and  intend  my  three  lads  to  get  their  hands  in.  My  father,  who  is  68,  is  at  the  hammer  still,  and 
"  my  grandfather  was  at  78  "  (No.  71).  And  as  to  night- work,  the  same  witness  says,  "  You  wouldn't 
"  think  they  got  very  tired,  if  you  were  to  see  them,  as  they  often  do  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  go 
"  off  for  a  walk  in  the  fields,  before  they  go  home  to  bed." 

103.  That  many  do  come  too  young  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true.  The  stunted  growth  of  many  of 
the  boys  at  Messrs.  Johnson's,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  the  foreman,  before  I  had  remarked 
upon  it,  was  attributed  to  their  being  brought  by  their  parents  to  work  so  young  as  10 ;  and  yet  at  those 
works  they  were  engaged  for  only  8  hours  of  the  24. 

104.  I  have  no  evidence  of  injury  attributable  to  the  night  work  beyond  that,  which  is  implied  in  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Webb,  that  his  workpeople  have  been  more  healthy,  since  they  had  discontinued 
it.    It  is  probable  that  this  particular  kind  of  night  work  is  not  more  injurious  than  night- work  of  any 
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other  kind.  This  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  whom  I  consulted;  their 
objections  were  to  night  work  in  general,  and  of  any  kind  whatever,  but  more  especially  directed  to 
that,  which  went  on  under  gas-hght  in  close  ill-ventilated  rooms,  conditions  the  reverse  of  those,  which 
exist  in  forges. 

106.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  moral  condition  of  persons  employed  in  forges  is  still  very  low.  At  the 
Ashbury  Railway  Carriage  Works,  for  example,  where  every  incentive  is  offered  in  the  way  of 
reading  rooms,  library,  &c.,  to  promote  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  I  received  the  following 
account:  "In  spite  of  all  this,  many  of  them,  men  and  boys,  are  very  backward  to  use  all  the 
"  advantages  in  their  reach,  and  some  are  almost  brutish  still :  I  should  say  that  out  of  the  300  hands 
"  in  the  forge,  for  instance,  not  20  use  the  room  even  for  reading."  (No.  49).  The  instances  which 
you  will  find  at  p  190  of  the  evidence,  fully  bear  out  this  statement;  as  examples  of  ignorance 
they  are  in  no  way  behind  those  which  I  cited  under  the  first  head  (p.  6  C). 

107.  At  Messrs.  Johnson's  rolling  mills,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  opportunity  for  school  attendance 
oftered  by  the  eight-hour  turns,  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  found  none  of  the  lads  then  at  work  availing 
themselves  of  it,  and  was  informed  that  but  very  few  had  ever  done  so.  The  master  of  the  National 
schools  told  me  that  the  witness  Jones  (No.  86),  and  the  three  boys  referred  to  by  him,  were  the  only 
ones,  who  had  attended  them  during  the  year,  for  which  he  had  held  that  post.  Similarly  the  stock- 
taker  and  foreman  of  the  forge  at  the  Ashbury  Works  (No,  .59)  stated  that  many  of  their  boys  did  not 
appear  to  know  good  from  bad,  and  that  a  great  number  had  either  had  no  instruction,  religious  or 
secular,  whatever,  or  were  at  all  events  unable  to  answer  the  most  elementary  questions  in  either 
branch  of  learning.  This  opinion  the  evidence  (at  p.  11  e)  selected  from  that  of  some  30,  to  whom  I  put 
questions  at  their  work,  is  calculated  to  confirm,  seeing  that  these  are  specimens,  the  worst  indeed,  of 
classes  of  lads  alleged  to  be  superior  to  the  forge  lads ;  of  these  last  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
moi'e  than  two  or  three,  and  from  them  could  get  nothing  whatever. 


WIRE  MANUFACTURES. 

108.  Besides  the  rolling  of  the  metal  into  thin  rods  for  making  wire,  an  occupation  which  falls  under 
the  last  head,  the  drawing,  galvanizing,  and  weaving  of  wire  furnish  employment  for  some  few  children, 
and  very  many  young  persons.  Wire  drawing  and  galvanizing  are  in  most  cases  carried  on  together, 
either  on  the  same  premises,  or  at  all  events  by  the  same  employers. 

Age.  109.  It  is  very  rare  for  children  under  12  yearsof  age  to  be  employed  on  wire-drawing  and  galvanizing 

works.  I  visited  four  such  works  in  Manchester  and  at  Warrington,  but  found  only  five  or  six  under 
13  and  none  under  11.  In  wire  Aveaving  I  found  two  of  10,  and  one  of  11  years  of  age,  at  one  establish- 
ment, but  at  two  others  none  under  12.    None  under  13  are  in  the  wire-drawing  departments. 

Sex.  110.  In  one  case  adult  women  Avere  employed  in  drawing  light  fine  wire.    There  appears  to  be  no 

reason  why,  with  proper  supervision,  and  arrangements  for  hours  and  place  of  work,  they  should  not 
be  so  employed.    In  Yorkshire,  I  am  informed,  such  occupation  for  females  is  not  unusual  (No.  93). 

Number.  m.  In  two  wire-drawing  and  galvanizing  works,'from  which  I  had  accurate  returns,  the  total  number 

Avas  372,  of  Avhom  only  2  were  under  13,  the  young  persons  numbering  63.  At  another  similar  place  I 
found  58  lads  under  18.  In  a  wire-AveaAang  establishment  at  Warrington  4  Avere  under  13,  and  6  between 
13  and  18,  out  of  a  total  of  24  ;  and  at  a  wire-fencing  manufactory  in  Manchester,  where  the  whole 
number  was  28,  2  were  children  and  12  young  persons.  Of  the  two  classes  last  mentioned  I  did 
not  meet  with  works  sufficiently  large  and  numerous  to  be  enabled  to  speak  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  trade. 

Hiring.  HO,  Jn  the  galvanizing  department  the  men  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  generally  hire  and  pay  their 

boys  by  the  Aveek,  except  those  Avho  "  open  "  the  wire  for  welding,  they  being  paid  a  weekly  wages 

by  the  principal.    In  slack  times  they  are  frequently  discharged,  as  no  special  training  is  required. 
113.  The  lads  employed  in  wire  draAving  are  all  apprentices.    There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 

contract  that  calls  for  olDservation. 
Wages.  11^^  'YliQ  earnings  of  the  lads,  Avho  are  in  the  galvanizing  department,"vary  from  45.  6d.  to  10*.  a  week ; 

even  the  "  openers  "  may  earn  as  much  as  7s. ;  the  average  wage  for  a  lad  is  5s.  a  week.    In  each 

branch  of  the  trade  labour  is  highly  paid. 

115.  In  the  wire  Aveaving  the  boys  are  paid  about  2.-.-.  Qd.  or  3s.  a  week,  and  in  the  fence  making  4s.  or 

4s.  6d.,  the  difference  being  attributed  mainly  to  the  locality  of  the  work  in  the  former  case  furnishing 

less  employment  for  boys  under  13  years  of  age  (No.  96). 
State  of  place       116.  Beyond  the  need  of  improved  ventilation,  especially  in  the  galvanizing  shops,  where  the  heat  is 
of  worli.  considerable,  and  the  smell  unpleasant,  I  haA^e  nothing  to  notice  under  this  head. 

Nature  of  em-  117.  In  the  galvanizing  department,  Avhere  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  lads  under  1 8  are  employed, 
ployment.  their  chief  work  is  to  Avateh  the  lines  of  Avire,  as  each  passes  through  the  zinc  bath,  and  winds  itself  on 
to  the  blocks  or  wheels.  When  a  block  is  full,  one  of  the  boys  has  to  unload  it,  and  put  the  coil  on  one 
side  to  be  removed.  Others  have  to  open  the  coils  of  Avire,  which  are  sent  from  the  drawer,  and  leave 
them  ready  for  the  men  to  weld  end  to  end,  so  that  a  long  continuous  line  may  pass  through  the  baths. 
The  machines  are  moved  by  steam-power;  each  has  about  6  or  8  lads  to  it.  Their  work  is  not 
continuous,  and  they  often  have  time  for  play,  but  all  may  be  required  at  the  same  moment.  For  most 
of  these  operations  strength  is  required,  as  the  half-blocks  and  coils  of  wire,  which  they  have  to  carry, 
are  frequently  very  heavj^  For  the  same  reason, — the  heavy  Aveights,  which  have  to  be  removed, — • 
none  but  stout  lads  are  apprenticed  to  wire  drawing.  There  is  nothing  in  thai  process,  which  requires 
special  description.  The  wire  is  reduced  to  the  proper  thinness  by  being  drawn  by  power  through 
holes  in  metal  plates  covered  Avith  some  lubricating  matter. 

118.  Wire  iswoA'en  both  by  hand,  and  by  steam-poAver,  at  Mr.  N.  Greenmg's  Avorks  in  Warrington  (No. 
98).  He  informed  me  that  steam-poAvei-  Avas  used  in  only  one  other  place  in  England  for  that  purpose. 
The  boy  vv^ho  helps  the  power-loom  weaver  has  chiefly  to  wind  the  Avire  on  the  needle  or  shuttle,  Avhich 
the  weaver  uses,  and  to  assist  in  odd  jobs.  The  hand-loom  AveaA'er  is  helped  by  his  boy  in  a  similar 
way.  Messrs.  Greening  and  Co.  of  Manchester  (No.  96)  use  heavy  machinery  for  making  wire  fencing 
of  some  sorts,  but  the  motive  power  is  a  wheel  worked  by  hand.  Wire  netting  is  hand  twisted.  Boys 
assist  the  men  in  various  Avays,  chiefly  in  holding  and  carrying  things,  and  learn  to  twist. 
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119.  Galvanizers  work  night  and  day  in  12-hour  turns  from  6  on  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  at  mid- 
day or  1  p.m.  The  boys,  who  open  the  coils  for  welding,  are  day-workers,  their  hours  being  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  but  sometimes  they  go  on  till  8.30  or  9  p.m.  (No.  33).  In  wire  drawing  the  hours  are  from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  in  some  cases  from  6.30  a.m.  to  7  p.m. ;  it  is  said  that  these  never  need  be  exceeded. 
(No.  92).  In  some  establishments,  however,  when  there  is  a  press  of  business,  an  extra  quarter  of 
a  day  is  frequently  made.  The  apprentices,  generally  speaking,  work  the  same  hours  as  the  men.  The 
women  at  Messrs.  Cook,  Williams,  and  Co.  come  at  6.30  a.m.,  half  an  hour  later,  and  leave  at  5.30  p.m., 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  men ;  they  do  not  make  overtime. 

120.  Mr.  N.  Greening  (No.  98)  states  that  at  his  weaving  works  2  children  work  about  twice  a  week 
from  6  a.m,  to  8  p.m.,  and  once  a  month  till  10  p.m.  At  Messrs.  Greening's  wire  fencing  works  the 
hours  are  57i  in  the  week,  and  when  overtime  is  made,  as  is  the  case  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a 
night,  especially  in  March  and  April,  the  lads  are  sent  home  at  G  p.m.  (No.  96). 

121.  In  the  galvanizing  department,  where  the  majority  of  workers  are  under  18,  night  work  is  invariably 
adopted,  the  night  set  of  one  week  taking  the  day  turn  for  the  following  week.  Mr.  T.  G.  Rylands 
states  that  the  nature  of  the  vats  renders  it  necessary  to  go  on  day  and  night,  for  the  contents  would 
become  solid  if  left  to  cool,  and  then  could  not  be  remelted;  that  it  would  not  ansAver  to  keep  the  fires  on 
all  night  without  working,  and  that  the  orders  could  not  be  got  through  fast  enough  (No.  92).  So 
Mr.  Williams  (No.  94).  "It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  work  continuously,  but  it  would  be  A'ery 
"  costly,  if  we  did  not.  If  v/e  were  prevented  from  working  lads  under  18  in  the  night  time,  we  should 
"  have  young  men  over  18,  and  pay  them  more,  and  raise  our  price  according.  The  parents  and  the 
"  lads  would  suffer,  but  we  should  not," 

122.  The  galvanizers  in  some  cases  (No.  88),  work  through  their  meal  times,  and  are  paidfor'the  hour 
and  a  half  as  overtime.  They  sit  down  and  eat  their  breakfast  or  their  dinner,  watching  the  machines, 
as  they  do  so.  In  all  the  other  departments  work  ceases  for  meals.  When  they  stay  until  8  p.  m.,  half 
an  hour  is  allowed  for  tea,  besides  the  breakfast  half  hour,  and  dinner  hour. 

123.  The  smell,  and  indeed  the  taste,  of  the  sulphurous  and  other  vapours  given  off  from  the  zinc  vats 
in  the  galvanizing  room,  is  exceedingly  pungent  and  unpleasant  to  a  stranger.  Being  myself  invariably 
affected  by  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat,  and  frequently  by  smarting  in  the  eyes  and  nose,  while 
making  my  inquiries  in  such  places,  I  took  particular  pains  to  learn,  if  any  result  prejudicial  to  health 
could  be  traced  to  that  cause ;  but  workmen,  employers,  and  the  lads  themselves  all  declared  that  they 
did  not  suffer  from  it.  No  medical  men,  whom  I  consulted,  had  had  their  attention  specially  drawn  to 
this  matter;  but  Mr.  T.  Glazebrook  Rylands,  in  whose  judgment  and  candour  I  have  reason  to  place 
every  confidence,  both  personally  and  by  letter  assured  me  that  the  vapour  from  the  zinc  vats  is  not 
injurious  to  health.  With  regard  to  the  "lifting  and  heavy  v/ork,"  the  same  gentleman  states  that  his 
experience,  so  far  as  his  own  works  are  concerned,  is  that  none  of  the  work  is  too  heavy  to  be  healthful, 
but  that  it  rather  tends  to  develop  muscular  strength.  He  remembered  no  case  of  a  lad  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  heavy  kinds  of  wire,  who  had  left  through  ill  health  (Nos.  92,  93). 

124.  The  apprentices  to  Vv'ire  drawing  are  rather  superior  to  the  other  lads ;  but  "  all,  men  and  boys, 
"  would  be  better  for  some  more  learning  "  (No.  88).  By  way  of  example,  a  lad  of  15,  who  could  read, 
and  attended  Sunday  school,  could  not  tell  me  how  many  Gospels  there  were,  nor  the  name  of  any 
who  wrote  them  (No.  89).  Another,  of  14,  knew  nothing  about  "Testament"  at  all.  He  could  not 
read  (No.  90).  A  third,  also  14,  able  to  read  tolerably,  and  attending  Sunday  school,  could  not 
say  the  first  or  any  other  commandment — did  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  heard  of  them,— and  could  not 
tell  me  who  betrayed  Christ,  nor  who  Judas  Iscariot  was,  though  I  put  the  two  questions  to  him  con- 
secutively (No.  91).  Another  of  14  did  not  know  his  letters,  and  several  had  to  take  all  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable  letter  by  letter,  and  could  not  read  one  hne  of  a  hymn  correctly  (No.  95). 

125.  "All  the  men,"  says  Mr.  Williams  (No.  94),  "are,  with  few  exceptions,  ignorant  and  improvident, 
"  and  careless  of  education.  Few  parents  can  read  ;  they  are  more  alive  than  they  were  to  the 
"  advantage  of  their  children  being  educated,  but  they  don't  care  to  sacrifice  any  indulgence  of  their 
"  own  to  obtain  it." 

126.  So  Mr.  Greening*  (No.  9G),  states,  that  at  his  wire  fence  works,  out  of  14  lads  under  18,  8  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  only  one  could  read  and  write  well.  At  Mr.  N.  Greening's  wire  weaving- 
works,  one  boy  of  15,  whose  father  was  stated  to  be  a  man  of  some  little  property,  could  scarcely  read 
at  all  (No.  98). 
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FILES,  WATCHES,  AND  WATCH  MOVEMENTS. 

127.  Although  the  manufactures  of  files,  and  of  watches  and  watch  movements,  are  very  dissimilar,  both 
in  the  processes  and  in  the  produced  articles,  the  conditions  of  employment  are  in  many  respects  so 
similar  as  to  make  it  convenient  to  treat  of  them  together. 

128.  The  files  manufactured  in  Manchester  and  Warrington  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  smaller  and 
lighter  kind;  the  hand-saw  and  frame-saw  file,  and  the  watch  and  clock-maker's  file,  not  of  the  heavy  sort 
made  in  Sheffield.  The  machinery  of  the  Patent  File  Machine,  &c.  Company  is  adapted  for  cutting  flat 
files  of  any  size.  Theirs,  I  was  informed,  is  the  only  place  in  England,  where  steam  power  has  been 
applied  to  this  end. 

129.  Of  the  very  numerous  portions,  which  go  to  make  up  a  watch,  about  40  are  made  in  Prescot, 
near  Liverpool,  and  then  sent  to  Liverpool  or  London  to  be  finished  and  put  together. 

130.  In  the  manufacture  of  files,  and  of  vatch  movements,  children  are  rarely  employed.    I  heard  of  Age. 
one  or  two,  who  had  begun  at  10,  but  very  few  as  a  rule  begin  much  before  the  age  of  12  at  either 
occupation,  and  even  then  for  the  first  six  months  or  more  they  would  be  errand  boys  about  the  shop, 
doing  odd  jobs  now  and  then. 

131.  In  watch-movement  making  at  Prescot  women  and  girls  are  said  to  be  employed,  when  work  is  ^^'^ 
brisk ;  this  has  not  now  been  the  case  for  several  years.  In  file  manufactories  young  women  are  employed 
occasionally  to  clean,  and  in  some  cases  to  cut  files,  working  side  by  side  with  the  men.    At  the 
company's  works  they  also  tent  the  machines. 


*  Upon  the  general  question  of  education  I  received  a  letter  from  this  gentleman,  -wluch  will  be  found  at  p.  17  c  of  the  evidence. 
3.  Z  3 
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132.  In  ordinary  file  cutting  by  hand  the  proportion  of  young  persons  employed  is  very  large.  In  one 
establishment,  which  I  visited,  there  were  45  cutters  under  18,  and  only  6  adults.  Much  is  still  given 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington  to  be  done  at  home.  The  largest  shops  of  watch  movement 
makers  in  Prescot  are  stated  to  have  18  or  20  men,  and  9  or  10  apprentices.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  M'orking  population  of  that  place  is  so  employed ;  one-half  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  masters' 
shops,  the  other  taken  home  by  "  outsiders."    The  total  number  employed  in  liverpool  is  not  large. 

133.  Those  who  cut  files  by  hand,  or  make  watches  or  watch  movements,  are  regularly  apprenticed  for 
seven  years.  The  company's  machine  tenters,  and  the  dressers  and  others  of  that  class  in  tile  manufac- 
tories generally,  are  hired  from  week  to  week,  and  paid  by  the  day  or  by  piecework,  according  to 
circumstances. 

134.  Boys  of  12  or  13,  who  "dress"  files,  earn  about  3s.  6c?.  a  week.  Apprentices  begin  at  about 
2s.  6d.,  and  rise  1.9.  or  more  in  the  year  ;  in  some  cases  they  keep  what  they  earn  beyond  14s.,  amounting 
to  3s.  or  4s.,  after  two  or  three  years.  The  wage  in  Manchester  is  higher  ;  5s.  alter  the  first  year  is 
not  rare.  Scourers,  who  are  often  women,  are  paid  about  8s.  a  week.  Those  Avho  tent  the  machines 
earn  from  9s.  to  12s. 

135.  Apprentices  at  Prescot  earn  from  2s.  6c?.  or  3s.  to  8s.  and  9s.  a  week ;  sometimes  they  are  also 
permitted  to  keep  a  quarter  of  their  earnings.  Clothes  are  also  found  or  money  is  allowed,  21.  or  so 
a  year  in  lieu  of  them.  In  Liverpool  they  are  paid  5s.  a  week,  and  keep  one-third  of  their  earnings, 
which  frequently  amounts  to  another  4s.  or  5s. 

136.  The  smaller  shops  in  both  trades  are  often  exceedingly  hot  and  ill-ventilated;  they  are  also  fre- 
quently overcrowded.  In  one  small  watch- movement  makers'  shop,  a  kind  of  "  lean-to"  like  a  hot-house, 
with  glass  on  two  sides,  on  a  level  with  the  bed-room  of  the  cottage,  to  which  it  was  attached,  there  were 
stools  and  sets  of  tools  for  seven  persons.  The  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person  was  172. 
The  windows  could  open  but  a  little ;  the  trap-door,  the  only  mode  of  entry,  was  kept  closed  on  the 
warm  summer  day,  on  which  I  visited  Prescot ;  and  the  room  was  so  narrow,  and  the  small  fire-place  so 
ill-contrived,  as  to  be  Avithin  four  feet  of  the  back  of  one  or  two,  and  to  give  out  no  heat  when  needed  to 
the  rest.  In  some  file-cutting  shops  the  grates  used  for  softening  the  files  are  in  the  same  room  as  the 
cutters,  and  almost  close  to  some.  The  shops  are  kept  very  warm  in  winter  time,  as  neither  file  cutters 
nor  watch-movement  makers  can  work  with  cold  fingers  (Nos.  107,  114). 

137.  Each  file  cutter  has  in  most  cases  a  separate  block  to  himself;  sometimes,  hoAvever,  tAVO  lads  work 
together,  the  older  cutting,  Avhile  the  younger  edges.  The  block  consists  generally  of  a  solid  stone,  Avith 
a  piece  of  iron  let  in.  The  cutter  Avorks  Avith  a  small  hammer  and  chisel,  holding  the  file  down  by 
means  of  a  strap  passing  OA^er  it,  and  pressed  by  his  foot.  Occasionally  the  end  of  the  file  has  to  be 
held  up  by  a  strap  passing  round  the  cutter's  neck.  At  intervals,  Avhich  are  variously  stated  (Nos.  104, 
106),  but  Avhich  may  be  taken  to  mean  once  in  every  two  hours,  the  cutter  leaves  his  block,  and  goes  to 
the  centre  of  the  room  to  file  the  file,  Avhich  he  is  working  on.  This  process,  during  Avhich  the  cutter 
is  standing,  lasts  for  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  each  time,  and  aflbrds  a  great  relief  from  the  long 
stooping  over  the  block,  though  it  is  heavy  work,  while  it  lasts. 

138.  The  younger  boys  dress  or  scour  the  files,  and  help  the  men,  who  heat  and  shape  the  metal  in 
the  furnace.  The  Avomen  also  scour.  Those  who  Avork  at  the  cutting  machine  merely  put  in  the  piece 
of  metal  under  the  knife,  and  take  it  out,  when  properly  roughened. 

139.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  giA^e  a  detailed  description  of  the  delicate  manipulations  invoh'ed  in 
labour  so  extraordinarily  subdivided  as  that  of  Avatch-movement  making.  In  Prescot  alone,  Avhere  only 
the  "  rough  "  Avork  is  done,  40  branches  of  the  trade  or  more  are  said  to  exist,  each  one  being  a  separate 
art,  learnt  and  practised  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  The  finest  work  is  filing  watch  hands. 
Steam  power  is  not  used.  All  the  occupations  are  sedentary  and  require  very  close  attention  and 
suppleness  of  finger.  The  Liverpool  work  consists  chiefly  in  Avatch-making  proper,  that  is,  in  finishing 
and  putting  together  the  component  parts  of  the  watch. 

140.  Among  file-makers  in  Manchester  the  usual  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  in  Warrington 
from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Overtime  is  not  so  frequent  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  place,  though  even  m 
Warrington  it  appears  that  Avork  till  9  p.m.  occurs  in  some  places  with  such  frequency  as  to  give  rise  to 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  parents  (No.  108).  In  Manchester,  however,  the  hand  cutters  "work  on 
"  till  9  p.m..  for  fully  three  months  in  the  year,  men  and  lads  alike"  (No.  101).  "Perhaps,"  says 
another  Avitness,  "  twice  a  week  all  the  year  round  Ave  may  go  on  till  8  p.m.,  and  occasionally,  perhaps 
"  half  a  dozen  times,  till  midnight  and  after  that  "  (No.  99).  So  a  girl  of  18,  who  had  for  some  Aveeks 
been  scouring  files  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  said  that  she  got  very  tired  by  that  time  (No.  103). 

141.  The  ordinary  hours  of  watch-movement  makers  are  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  on 
Monday,  and  ceasing  at  5  p.m.  on  Saturday.  Some  years  ago,  when  trade  was  last  brisk,  Avorking  till 
9.30  and  10  p.m.  was  not  uncommon  in  Prescot  (No.  114).  It  was  stated  that  the  hours  had  in  some 
shops  been  lately'reduced  to  13,  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  at  the  same  time  my  informant  admitted  that 
the  reduction  was  attributable  to  the  dullness  of  trade  rather  than  to  a  general  determination  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  diminish  the  ordinary  hours  of  Avork  (No.  112).  In  Liverpool  the  ordinary  hours  of 
apprentices  to  the  trade  of  watch-making  are  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m. ;  these  are  rarely  exceeded  in  either 
small  or  large  shops  (No.  117). 

142.  The  hours  usually  observed  at  Prescot  are  considered  "  too  long  even  for  the  men  "  (No.  112). 
"  It  is  shameful  work  I  think"  (No.  116). 

143.  File  makers  have  usually  the  same  holidays  as  other  operatives  in  the  metal  manufactures  of  the 
district.  Among  watch-movement  makers  at  Prescot  Christmas  Day  is  the  only  one  universally 
recognized ;  the  apprentices,  however,  usually  have  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Monday,  sometimes  both 
days,  and  in  the  first  week  of  August,  the  club  week,  many  masters  do  no  AVork  for  one  or  two  days. 

144.  I  have  nothing  special  to  notice  under  this  head.  "The  days  of  cruel  treatment  of  apprentices." 
says  Mr.  Jolley  (No.  104),  "are  gone  by." 

145.  The  only  case,  in  which  accidents  are  said  to  occur  in  ordinary  file  making,  is  in  the  slipping  of  the 
file,  Avhen  being  filed,  out  of  the  "  cross  pegs,"  or  wooden  stock,  in  which  it  is  placed  for  that  purpose. 
The  "  tang  "  or  sharp  point,  which  fits  into  the  handle,  when  the  file  is  finished,  may  then  run  into  the 
hand,  or  possibly  the  breast  of  the  filer,  and  cut  it  severely  (No.  108).  I  heard  of  no  case,  in  which 
the  breast  was  cut.  .  ^    .    .  , ,,.  ., , 
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146.  The  attitude  of  a  file  cutter  at  Avork  Tvould  seem  likely  to  cause  contraction  of  the  chest,  inasmuch  lictal 

as  he  sits  stooping  over  his  block  with  rounded  shoulders.  Among  the  cutters  themselves,  however,  I  Manufactures 
found  no  opinion  prevalent  to  that  effect.  of  Lancashire. 

147.  The  dust  also  of  the  filing  is  said  to  produce  consumption ;  some,  however,  attribute  the  prevalence  jj^  h  W  Lord. 

of  this  disease  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  instancing  their  going  out  of  the  cutting  shops,  which  are  kept   

at  a  high  temperature,  into  the  cold  air  of  winter  in  their  shirt  sleeves  (No.  107).    At  50  a  file  cutter  is  C. 
said  to  become  nervous  and  to  be  of  no  use  for  cutting,  but  they  are  not  especially  short  lived.    In  the  Influence;  of 
case  of  the  watch  and  watch-movement  makers  also  the  great  warmth  of  the  shops,  especially  when  lit  Qj^^'^^g-gal' 
by  gas  at  night,  and  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  in  leaving  to  go  home,  or  for  other  purposes,  are  condition, 
considered,  more  hurtful  than  their  work  is  (No.  112).    The  intemperate  habits  of  the  watch-movement 

makers  are  said  to  tend  more  than  anything  in  their  occupation  to  shorten  life. 

148.  1  have  no  evidence  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  stock  or  vice  in  filing  against 
the  filers'  chest,  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  alluding  to  that  as  a  source  of  injury.  It  may  be  that  in 
1842,  when  Mr.  Austin  reported  on  the  file  cutters  in  Warrington,  a  different  system  was  pursued  in 
this  respect.  Now,  however,  filing  does  not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour  out  of  every  two  hours  or 
more,  and  though  the  pressure  of  the  cross-peg  is  spoken  of  by  one  witness  as  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
any  female,  who  had  to  file,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  lads,  who  suffered  particularly  from  that 
cause.  At  the  same  time  filing  is  allowed  to  be  very  hard  work  for  a  lad,  even  though  he  be  over  13, 
and  the  working  till  8  p.m.  and  later,  whether  at  dressing,  cutting,  or  any  other  part  of  the  business, 
was  considered  by  all  to  be  bad  for  the  youns-  ones.  "  I  should  like,  "  said  one  master,"  to  see  it  stopped 
"  for  them"  (No.  99). 

149.  The  brass  dust  in  filing  and  turning  frames  for  watch  wheels  is  said  to  turn  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
the  hair,  and  even  the  clothes  and  seats  green  (No.  112).  One  young  man  told  me  that  he  frequently 
"  spat  brass"  of  a  morning  after  filing.    (No.  115.) 

150.  The  remarks,  which  I  have  already  made  on  the  subject,  are  equally  applicable  to  many  file  Moral  condi- 
cutters,  dressers,  &c.  "  Many  of  the  boys  are  very  ignorant,  particularly  the  dressing  and  helping  boys  ; 

"  two  or  three  of  mine  I  know  can't  even  read.  They  have  often  not  been  to  school  at  all,  and  yet  the 
"  parents  of  many  of  them  could  afford  it  easily  enough  if  they  chose ;  it  is  drink,  not  poverty,  that 
"  keeps  them  from  school  and  sends  them  too  young  to  work"  (No.  99).  In  Nos.  100, 102  of  my  evidence 
you  will  find  instances  of  parents'  neglect  and  children's  ignorance  equal  to  those  already  cited  by  me. 

151.  The  apprentices  at  Prescot  seemed  tolerably  well  educated,  and  but  for  the  example  of  their  elders 
in  their  indulgence  of  the  prevailing  vice  of  intemperance,  would  be  likely  to  grow  up  useful  members 
of  society.    Eut,  in  the  words  of  a  witness  who  deals  gently  with  them,  "In  good  times  they  earn 

high  wages,  and  their  sedentary  habits  and  confinement  in  close  rooms  lead  them  to  seek  a 
«  stimulus  "(No.  112). 

PINS,  NAILS,  HINGES,  &c. 

152.  I  must  also  briefly  call  your  attention  to  some  points  in  the  various  metal  manufactures  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature,  on  which  I  have  received  evidence  to  lay  before  you.  Under  this  head  are  included  the 
manufactures  of  pins,*  nails,  clog  irons,  locks  and  hinges,  tinned  hollow  ware,  "  Lancashire  tools, "t 
bullets,  and  gas-burners. 

153  In  watching  the  pin-making  machines,  which  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded  hand  labour,  and  Age. 
in  sheeting  the  pins,  children  of  10  and  even  9  are  employed.  Children  of  8,  and  even  7,  are  said  to  be 
employed  by  wrought  nailers  in  little  smithies  holding  three  or  four  persons.  At  12  years  old  or  younger 
they  manage  machines  for  making  cut  nails.  At  10  they  wire  up  clog  irons;  at  11  punch  holes  in  them. 
They  begin  to  make  hinges  before  1 1  and  to  clean  them  at  8.  In  connexion  with  the  other  employments 
above-mentioned  boys  of  12,  and  occasionally  of  a  younger  age,  are  not  unfrequently  employed. 

154.  Girls  work  at  pin  sheeting,  and  at  cut  nail  machines ;  young  women  sometimes  clean  or  drill  Sex. 
holes  in  hinges.    Women  also  in  some  cases  pack  and  store  in  the  warehouse  or  stock  rooms. 

155-  At  one  pin  manufactory,  out  of  23  females.six  were  under  13,  and  six  more  between  13  ^.nd  18.  At  Number, 
.the  same  place  there  were  23  boys  under  13,  and  only  four  or  five  young  persons  and  adults  engaged  in 
pin  making.  At  a  cut  nail  and  clog  iron  manufactory  out  of  89  males  14  were  under  13,  and  44 
between  13  and  15,  and  of  7  females  4  were  young  persons.  At  a  tinned  hollow  ware  manufactory  the 
numbers  were  stated  to  me  roundly  as  40  children,  CO  young  persons,  and  250  adults.  So  in  making 
gas  burners  11  were  under  13,  and  18  between  13  and  18.  Hinges,  wrought  nails,  Lancashire  tools, 
and  clog  irons  are  for  the  most  part  made  in  small  smithies  in  country  places,  a  young  boy  working 
with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  older  lads,  and  an  adult. 

156.  In  all  these  trades  the  children  are,  in  the  first  instance  hired  by  the  week,  being  paid  sometimes  Hiring, 
by  the  piece,  and  sometimes  by  day  work.    Lads  are  bound  apprentices  in  the  tinned  hollow  ware,  the 

lock  and  hinge,  and  the  Lancashire  tool  making.  In  the  first  mentioned  they  are  bound  to  the  man, 
under  whom  they  work,  and  not  to  the  principal  ;  this  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  lock  and  hinge  trades 
also. 

157.  Pin  sheeters  earn  from  2s.  to  4s.  6c?.  at  piecework  ;  pin-machine  tenters  are  paid  a  weekly  wage  of  Wages. 
2s.  6d.  or  3s.  6d.    Cut  nail  machine  workers  have  from  4s.  6d.  a  week  at  13  to  8s.  and  10s.  at  17  or  18 
years  old.  Little  boys  who  wire  clog  irons  have  2s.  6c?.;  punchers  from  4s.  6c?.  to  6s.  The  hinge-making 
children  are  paid  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  and  up  to  4s.  6d.  a  week.    Gas  burner  makers  from  4s.  6c?.  to  6s.  Rifle 
bullet  makers  from  5s.  6c?.  to  8s.  and  under. 

158.  The  workshops  of  the  small  masters  are  very  small,  close,  dirty,  and  often  damp.    In  very  few,  State  of  the 
which  1  went  into,  whether  great  or  small,  was  ventilation  duly  cared  for,  and  in  some  the  machinery  P'ace  of  work, 
was  much  too  crowded  for  security. 

159.  The  girls,  who  sheet  pins  by  hand,  sit  at  a  long  table  with  trays  of  pins  and  strips  of  paper  before  Nature  of 
each ;  the  pins  are  caught  up  by  a  kind  of  comb,  the  paper  folded  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  between  employment, 
two  flat  pieces  of  steel  working  on  a  hinge  with  one  side  fixed  along  the  edge  of  the  table.    These  hold 

the  sheet,  while  the  pins  are  thrust  in  and  forced  home  by  a  small  metal  bar,  which  is  attached  to  the  top  of 


*  The  pin  trade  is  said  to  have  nearly  abandoned  Warrington,  Birmingham  being  now  the  centre  of  that  manufacture, 
f  i.e.,  watch  and  clock  maker's  and  armourer's  tools  (No.  10-1). 
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the  hinge.  In  many  cases  a  machine  worked  by  a  treadle  is  now  used  for  sheeting  pins.  This  resembles 
a  large  coffee  mill,  having  a  funnel  with  one  side  open,  placed  aslant.  It  is  worked  by  two  girls ;  the 
elder  sits  and  works  the  treadle ;  the  younger  standing  on  a  stool,  shovels  or  brushes  the  pins  down  the 
incline,  till  they  fall  into  nicks,  which  lead  them  to  the  sheet  below.  The  boys,  who  mind  the  pinmakino' 
machines,  merely  put  the  coil  of  wire  on  the  frame  at  one  end,  and,  after  a  time,  pick  up  the  pins  at  the 
other.  The  machines,  though  moved  by  steam  power,  are  very  light ;  and  the  boys,  each  of  whom  looks 
after  one  machine,  have  to  stop  them  when  anything  is  wrong,  until  one  of  the  two  or  three  overlookers 
can  see  to  it. 

160.  In  making  cut  nails  also  steam  power  is  used.  Each  boy  or  girl  sits  at  a  separate  machine  holdino- 
a  strip  of  cold  iron,  the  breadth  of  vsdiich  is  the  length  of  the  nail  to  be  cut.  The  strip  is  pushed  under 
a  knife  in  the  machine,  at  each  fall  of  which  a  rapid  turn  of  the  wrist  presents  alternate  surfaces  of  the 
strip  to  be  cut.  The  nail  is  cut,  headed,  and  pointed  by  one  operation,  and  falls  complete  below.*  When 
the  nails  do  not  require  heading,  the  turn  of  the  wrist  is  not  needed.  In  that  case  the  strips,  which  are 
much  longer,  are  laid  by  the  children  in  rows  along  grooved  shoots,  or  inclines,  sloping  down  to  the 
knives,  and  are  cut  as  they  slide  on. 

161.  Clog  irons  are  sometimes  punched  by  "  power ;"  the  boy  in  that  case  merely  moves  the  iron  under 
the  punch.    If  the  punch  is  hand-worked,  a  lad  over  14  is  generally  employed. 

162.  In  hinge  making,  boys  of  11  or  so,  besides  cleaning,  file  the  hinges,  and  hammer  rivets.  "It's 
"  middling  hard,  is  their  work  "  (No.  123). 

163.  The  tinned  hollow  ware  work  seemed  to  be  foundry  work  with  rather  more  than  usual  smoke  and 
dust.  Gas-burners  pass  through  various  hands  in  the  process  of  making ;  one  boy  will  cut  the  bar, 
another  drill  the  hole,  and  a  third  put  the  slit  in,  and  so  on,  each  at  an  independent  machine  worked 
by  steam  power. 

164.  Besides  casting  rifle  bullets  and  making  lubricating  wads,  and  projectile  cases,  &c.,  boys  of  13  and 
upwards  use  machinery  for  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  bullet,  for  taking  off  the  "firs"  left  by  pressing, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

1G5.  Among  all  the  trades  above  mentioned  the  usual  hours  of  daily  work  are,  with  one  trifling  and 
two  conspicuous  exceptions,  from  6  a.ra.  to  6  p.m.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  in  most  cases  adopted. 
In  the  pin  manufacture  and  some  others,  work  on  that  day  continues  until  3  or  4  p.m.  The  exceptions 
to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  the  lock  and  hinge,  and  the  Lancashire  tool  makers.  The  former  trade  is 
carried  on  in  one  particular  neighbourhood,  Ashton-in-AIakerfield,  the  hours  of  the  ordinary  day's  work 
being  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  latter  trade,  in  which  also  those  hours  (6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.)  are  recognized 
as  the  rule,  is  carried  on  in  various  country  places  within  10  miles  of  Warrington,  often  in  cottage 
workshops,  never  by  more  than  six  or  eight  hands  of  all  ages  in  one  establishment.  Even  where  the  usual 
hours  are  so  long  as  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  "  the  work  goes  on  till  9  p.m.  and  past  sometimes,  for  boys 
"  and  all  "  (No.  123).  In  nail-cutting  and  gas-burner  and  pin  making  overtime  is  not  made ;  in  the 
rifle-bullet  manufactory  work  frequently  goes  on  till  7  p.m. ;  and  the  hollow  ware  makers  are  said  to  make 
2  hours  overtime  for  perhaps  one  month  in  the  year.    This  liability  affects  v/orkers  of  all  ages. 

166.  Some  of  those  employed  in  casting  lead  bullets  seem  to  have  suftered  from  sickness;  much,  hoAv- 
ever,  depends  on  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  casting  shops.  The  fumes  were  allowed  to  be  very  injurious 
in  the  absence  of  due  precaution  in  this  respect  (No.  133).  As  I  had  observed  a  quantity  of  very  fine 
brass  dust  on  the  pin  making  machines,  I  made  very  special  inquiries  of  both  boys  and  men  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  occupation  on  their  health.  They  did  not  think,  however,  that  any  harm  arose  from 
it;  one  of  the  men,  who  had  begun  to  tent  such  a  machine  at  13  and  had  continued  14  years  working 
and  over-looking  others  at  that  work,  told  me  that  he  had  never  lost  a  day  from  sickness,  and  heard  no 
complaints  of  it. 

167.  The  boys  who  tented  pin-making  machines  were  among  the  most  ignorant  that  I  have  met  with  ; 
none  could  read,  and  few  even  spell ;  some  of  the  hand-sheeting  girls  were  no  better  than  the  boys  in 
this  respect ;  those  at  the  sheeting  machines  had  received  some  elementary  education.  The  boys  employed 
in  making  gas  burners  (No.  129)  were,  and  in  the  hollow  ware  manufacture  were  said  to  be  (No.  126), 
very  uneducated.  The  children  employed  in  the  smaller  smithies  in  Ashton-in-Makerfield  are,  taken 
as  a  class,  more  destitute  of  training,  religious  or  intellectual,  than  any  in  my  experience.  In  each 
succeeding  smithy,  in  a  row  of  a  dozen  or  more,  as  I  entered  and  enquired,  I  found  boy  after  boy,  who 
could  not  read,  had  never  been  even  to  a  Sunday  school,  and  was  unable  to  answer  the  simplest 
question  of  Bible  history.* 

168.  Of  wrought  nail  makers  I  heard  a  very  similar  account.  In  Ashton-in-Makerfield  and  at  Chowbent, 
the  centres  of  the  two  employments,  which  I  have  already  noted  as  among  the  most  conspicuous  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  children,  that  of  screw  and  bolt,  and  of  lock  and  hinge  making,  the  wrought  nail  makers 
were  spoken  of  as  something  still  lower  in  the  scale,  in  the  words  of  the  curate  of  the  former  place, 
"  the  very  wastrels  of  the  trade."    (See  also  No.  70.) 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

169.  Before  concluding  ray  remarks  upon  the  metal  manufactures  of  Lancashire,  I  wish  to  advert  to 
some  matters  contained  in  the  accompanying  evidence,  v/hich  either  do  not  properly  fall  under  any  of 
the  foregoing  heads,  or  can  be  better  noticed  apart  from  them. 

1.  As  regards  any  half-time  system,  it  seems  probable  that  all  under  13  who  are  employed  at  large 
works  and  in  large  towns,  such  as  Messrs.  Piatt's,  Messrs.  Hetherington's,  and  the  like,  would — and 
could  easily — be  dispensed  with,  seeing  that  in  fact  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
"  smuggled  in  "  Avithout  the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  and  almost  against  his  wishes,  by  the  favour  of 
the  gate-keeper  or  the  foreman,  often  being  children  of  persons  employed  on  the  works  (Nos.  29,  24,  42). 

170.  Itis  not  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  the  children  are  put  to,  that  is  hkely  to  furnish  an  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  but  simply  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  employers  to  have  the  trouble 
of  enforcing  the  attendance  at  school,  and,  added  to  this,  the  knowledge  that  they  can  in  most  cases  do 
without  them. 


*  The  occupation  is  varied  by  collecting  the  nails,  when  a  certain  cumber  have  fallen  under  the  machine.  Rests  also  occur  every 
hour  or  two,  when  the  "  knife  "  is  ground. 
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171.  In  smaller  works,  however,  and  in  country  districts,  that  system  would  seem  to  be  not  only  appli-  Metal 
cable,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some  employers  at  all  events,  who,  regretting  the  tender  age  and  ignorance  j'^^Qg^shire^ 

of  many  children  in  their  own  employ,  have  considered  with  care  the  whole  bearing  of  the  question,  even       '  . 

desirable.  Mr.  Carr's  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  clear :  "  I  think  that  our  trade  (screw  and  bolt  Mr.  H.AV.Lord. 
"  making)  would  admit  of  the  half-time  system,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  applied  to  us.    .  .   

"  What  1  want  is  to  have  work  and  school  combined  ;  they  would  grow  up  more  reasonable  men,  and  C. 
"  better  to  deal  with,  if  they  were  educated  young,  and  yet  might  be  expert  at  the  work  they  werp 
"  put  to"  (No.  67). 

172.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  metal  manufactures,  even  in  country 
districts,  is  not  large,  it  is  rather  in  other  trades  that  any  general  desire  to  adopt  a  half-time  system  is 
to  be  expected. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  for  young  persons  to  10^  in  the  day  is  regarded  with  much 
stronger,  and  more  general  feelings,  of  disapprobation  than  the  scheme  of  relays,  inasmuch  as  lads  from 
13  or  14  up  to  18  form  a  very  large  proportion, — one-fifth  I  have  before  said, — of  the  total  number  of 
hands  in  many,  if  not  in  most  works  of  this  kind.  Such  lads  are  said  to  be  employed,  generally  speak- 
ing, on  preparatory  work  of  one  kind  or  another  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  adults  supplied  Avith 
materials  on  which  they  can  themselves  operate,  yet  such  as  an  adult  would  not  condescend  to  do  him- 
self. Any  restriction  upon  their  hours  of  work  would  therefore,  it  is  asserted,  in  effect  restrict  the  men 
also  ;  or  would  need,  as  Mr.  S.  Walker  puts  it,  an  extension  of  rooms  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
lads  and  of  tools  to  one-fifth  more  than  the  present  state  of  things  requires.  You  will,  however,  observe 
that  Mr.  T.  Hetherington,  a  member  of  a  firm  of  long  standing  and  extensive  connexions,  employing 
nearly  600  hands,  deliberately  records  his  conviction  that  the  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  are  the 
utmost  needed,  and  that  on  the  Avhole  57^  hours  in  the  week  (or  10^  a  day  with  the  half  day  of  Saturday) 
would  be  the  best  to  be  generally  enforced  (No.  1).  The  time-keeper,  also,  at  the  largest  works 
of  the  kind  in  Lancashire,  Messrs.  Platts  of  Oldham,  speaking  with  a  very  just  enthusiasm  of  the  size 
and  capacity  of  a  recent  addition  to  buildings  and  premises  already  immense,  as  quite  getting  rid  of 
any  need  to  work  overtime,  says,  "  We  find  that  those  on  piecework  make  as  much  in  10^  hours  as 
"  they  do  when  they  know  they  have  two  hours  longer.  If  they  have  been  working  their  full  time 
"  well,  they  haven't  the  energy  left  to  get  through  much  more  at  the  end  of  it.  Work  limited  to  the 
"  factory  hours  is  the  most  useful  both  to  us  and  to  themselves  "  (No.  24). 

173.  In  another  branch  of  business,  that  of  iron  mast  and  tank  making,  Mr.  Wainwright  of  Liverpool 
considers  work  after  6  p.m.  to  be  never  needed,  including  ship-building  yards  with  works  similar  to  his 
bwn,  in  the  general  remark  that  "  Bad  management  and  carelessness  is  the  source  of  all  overtime.  When 
"  they  work  on  till  8  p.m.  they  get  wearied,  men  and  boys.  There  is  quite  time  enough  from  6  a.m. 
"  to  6  p.m.  for  a  man  to  do  all  he  can  do  satisfactorily  "  (No.  65).  So  Mr.  Carr,  whose  evidence  I  have 
above  referred  to,  states  his  ov/n  feeling  to  be  that  58^  hours  a  week  is  quite  enough.  Again  Mr.  Ryder 
(of  Bolton)  says,  "  In  my  opinion  the  Factory  Act  should  be  made  general  or  some  measure  like  it.  The 
"  Bleach  Works  Act  would  suit  us  best,  as  our  trade  (roller  and  spindle  making)  does  fluctuate,  and 
"  all  we  should  want  would  be  to  be  able  now  and  then  to  work  till  8  p.m.  to  finish  some  pressing 
"  order"  (No.  39). 

174.  My  own  observation  has  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  such  general  limitation  would  be 
attended  with  great  benefit  to  the  young  persons  and  Avith  little  inconvenience  to  their  employers. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  acknowledged  improvement  in  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  factory 
operative,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  ec^ually  acknowledged  influence  upon  other  trades  in  Lancashire  which 
that  improvement  has  exercised  for  good,  there  yet  remains,  so  far  at  all  events  as  education  is  concerned, 
much  cause  for  disappointment,  and  much  need  of  more  comprehensive  measures  than  are  provided  by 
the  present  Factory  Acts.  I  found  a  very  general  feeling  among  employers  in  favour  of  adopting  some 
educational  test  enforced  by  law  as  a  condition  of  employment  of  young  persons.  Mv.  Hetherington  is 
confident  that  in  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  some  such  system  of  ensuring  the  possession  of  the 
rudiments  of  education  by  a  lad  of  14  or  15  there  would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  adult  hands, 
which  would  be  very  valuable  both  to  the  men  and  to  their  employers.  Mr.  Tatham  of  Rochdale  felt 
sure  that  no  employer  would  dislike  such  a  restriction ;  and  by  many  employers  in  manufactures  and 
trades  of  all  kinds,  including  owners  of  mills  at  present  under  the  Factory  Act,  a  similar  opinion  has 
been  expressed  to  me.  The  difficulty,  which  naturally  suggests  itself  in  this  matter,  is  the  want  of 
means  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  provide  education  for  his  child.  That  such  cases  must  exist  in  all 
places  no  one  can  doubt ;  you  will,  however,  observe  that  the  evidence  on  this  point,  derived  from  very 
various  sources,  shows  uniformly  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  poverty  of  the  parent, 
though  the  most  frequent  excuse,  is  the  rarest  cause,  of  a  want  of  elementary  education  in  the  child. 
From  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  during  my  enquiry  I  am  convinced  that  so  long  as  any  trades  exist, 
in  which  a  child  can  be  employed  for  full  time,  and  consequently  without  going  to  school,  so  lon'g  will 
parents  continue  to  seek  such  employment  for  their  children  up  to  the  age,  at  v/hich  they  are  allowed 
to  work  as  full-timers  lA  regulated  trades  ;*  and  so  long  as  young  persons  are  not  required  to  show 
some  proficiency  in  education,  before  they  can  be  employed  as  full-timers,  so  long  will  there  be  a  suc- 
cession of  adult  operatives,  either  wholly  careless  of  any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  their  craft,  or  striving 
painfully,  and  often  unprofitably,  in  after  years  to  gain  what  mJght  have  been  acquired  with  little  trouble, 
and  retained  with  less,  while  they  were  also  learning  the  special  art,  by  which  they  should  earn  their 
livelihood  for  the  future. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

H.  W.  LORD,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

 .  .  .  .  ■  i  

*  Wherever  in  metal  manufactories  I  found  a  boy,  who  had  not  begun  to  work  in  a  foundry  o*'  some  such  place  till  12  or  13 
years  of  age,  he  had  almost  invariably  been  in  some  other  employment  before.    {See  No.  55.) — H.  W.  L, 
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MACHINE  MAKEES,  MANCHESTER. 
Messrs.  John  Hetherington  and  Sons. 


1.  Mr.  Thotnas  Hetherington. — I  am  a  member  of 
the  firm.  We  are  chiefly  makers  of  cottou  machinery 
and  engineers'  tools.  You  may  take  ours  to  be  a 
fair  sample  in  all  respects  of  the  general  character 
of  such  Avorks,  both  in  the  hours  of  labour  and  ages 
of  those  employed,  and  also  in  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment. Ours  is  light  work,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  producing  small  and  deli;^ate  portions  of  the 
spinning  machines,  for  instance. 

We  have  563  hands  now  in  our  emjjloy,  13  of  whom 
are  boys  under  13,  and  110  lads  between  tliat  age 
and  18  ;  there  are  also  tliree  females,  they  are  girls 
under  13.  I  believe  ours  is  the  only  place  in  the 
trade  where  girls  are  at  all  employed,  and  the  work 
they  have  to  do  is  peculiar  ;  they  set  pins  into  gauges 
for  the  combs  in  cotton-combing  machines  ;  boys  used 
to  do  it  for  us,  but  the  girl's  touch  is  more  delicate  ; 
they  are  quite  by  themselves  apart  from  the  other 
sex,  and  have  their  meals  at  a  different  hour.  We 
used  to  have  them  at  a  cottage  of  ours  off  the  works, 
but  that  was  inconvenient  ;  they  are  now  under  our 
eye,  but  still  as  separate  practically  from  the  rest  as 
if  they  were  in  the  cottage  ;  they  never  work  over- 
time ;  it  is  fine  work,  and  cannot  be  done  by  gaslight. 
Their  earnings  are  high  for  their  sex  and  age,  6s.  a 
week  ;  the  best  of  them  gets  7s.,  that  is  for  44  hours 
work. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  we  have  so  many  boys 
under  1 3.  There  is  one  only  nine  years  and  eight  months 
old,  but  he  is,  as  you  see,  bigger  than  several  who  are 
older  than  he  is.  These  younger  ones  are  generally 
brought  in  by  their  father  or  some  relative  to  assist 
them,  and  the  foreman  takes  their  word  for  the  age. 
I  would  never  have  any  under  15,  they  are  of  no  use 
to  us  before  that ;  these  will  be  all  outsiders,  so  to 
speak,  and  most  of  them  will  be  either  dressers,  or 
in  the  foundry  assisting  the  moulders  by  filling  in 
the  sand.  The  employment  of  the  latter,  as  you  will 
see,  is  not  constant  ;  they  often  are  standing  about, 
waiting  and  doing  nothing.  The  dressers  chip  and 
file,  taking  the  rough  part  off"  the  casting  ;  here  they 
work  under  a  shed  in  the  open  air,  but  we  shall 
probably  have  a  closed  shop  before  long.  Those  next 
above  them  in  age  will  be  the  skimmers  in  the 
foundry,  who  keep  back  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood 
the  skim  or  dross  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal 
from  coming  forward,  as  it  is  being  poured  into  the 
moulds. 

Then  will  come  the  apprentices,  they  Avill  be  chiefly 
turners,  smiths,  or  fitters  ;  pattern  makers,  joiners, 
and  moulders  also  go  through  an  apprenticeship;  not 
that  any  are  legally  bound  to  us,  that  jiractice  is  now 
rare  in  the  trade;  but  the  name  is  still  maintained 
and  applied,  whenever  the  lads  are  being  taught  any 
process,  that  involves  using  their  hands,  except  as 
common  labourers,  and  results  in  skilled  labour  as 
opposed  to  working  with  a  self-acting  machine,  such 
as  a  plane,  for  example,  which  they  have  merely  to 
watch  ;  but  none  of  them  are  bound  to  stay  with  us, 
and  when  trade  is  brisk,  they  change  about  a  good 
deal.  It  is  rather  provoking  to  lose  them  just  as 
they  have  learned  their  trade,  and  are  beginning  to 
be  of  use  to  us;  that  will  be  when  they  are  nearly  20  ; 
moulders  Avill  then  earn  about  I85.  to  21s.  a  week  ; 
turners  and  fitters  from  12s.  to  14s.,  but  apprentices 
were  always  too  much  trouble,  so  they  are  very 
generally  given  up  now. 

One  great  cause  of  our  having  just  at  present  an 
unusual  number  of  lads  is  that  we  had  a  strike  in  the 
foundry,  and  have  no  club  men  ;  where  they  are  em- 
ployed, not  more  than  one  in  four,  as  a  general  thing, 
may  be  a  lad,  .ind  no  adult  member  of  the  moulder's 
club  is  allowed  to  take  less  than  34s.  wages,  so  we 


have  now  more  than  the  usual  proportion  brought  in 
by  their  fathers,  Avho  are  glad  not  to  be  prevented  by 
such  rules  from  having  them  to  help. 

Some  portions  of  our  work  are  unhealthy  ;  in  some 
works  the  grinding  and  glazing  are  done  in  cellars, 
where  there  is  no  free  current  of  air  as  here ;  but 
wherever  they  are  done,  the  emery  and  iron  dust  are 
bad  ;  so  too  I  imagine  is  the  charcoal  dust,  which  is 
shaken  from  a  bag  over  the  moulds  to  give  a  skin  to 
the  hot  metal  in  the  moulding  ;  the  boy  often  has  that 
to  do  ;  and  the  frequent  kneeling  about  in  the  damp 
sand  must  also  be  bad  in  moulding.  I  know  that  the 
rules  of  the  moulders'  benefit  society  admit  no  one 
over  45  years  of  age  ;  that  looks  as  though  they  were 
considered  short-lived  ;  many  of  them,  however,  are 
hard  drinkers,  and  it  may  be  that  much  is  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  really  is  caused  by 
the  habits  of  the  men.  The  brass  turning  is  also 
unhealthy,  but  that  is  only  occasional  work. 

Our  usual  hours  are  from  6  to  6  for  four  days  ; 
from  8  to  6  on  Monday,  and  6  to  1  on  Saturday. 
Half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for 
dinner  ;  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  those  that  are 
working  self-acting  tools,  sit  down  and  eat  their  meals, 
while  they  watch  the  machine,  in  order  to  lessen  or 
avoid  the  overtime  they  might  have  occasionally  to 
make. 

As  to  the  matter  of  overtime,  if  the  men  would 
always  begin  in  good  time,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
it.  I  don't  remember  working  ever  after  8^  p.m.  since 
1855  ;  we  were  then  in  a  smaller  place.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  extent  of  our  liability  to  overtime  ; 
we  always  work  to  order,  and  never  to  stock,  so  every- 
thing depends  on  the  state  of  trade,  and  that  varies 
very  much.  I  will  give  you  a  short  outline  of  the  last 
12  years  so  far  as  I  recollect  now  :  In  1849  we  were 
on  short  time  generally  ;  I  call  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m., 
or  44  hours  a  week,  short  time.  In  1850,  on  full  time. 
In  1851  we  discharged  a  good  many  hands,  but  kept 
on  full  time  with  the  rest.  In  1852  there  was  the 
strike,  that  stopped  us  altogether  for  three  months, 
so  we  had  to  make  that  up.  In  1853  we  made  an 
hour  overtime  four  days  in  every  week  the  whole 
year  round,  and  in  some  months  2\  hours.  In 
1854  we  fell  to  ordinary  full  time.  In  1855  we 
discharged  some  hands  again.  In  1856  we  worked 
overtime  in  the  summer  months.  Then  in  1857 
the  trade  became  very  bad,  but  got  gradually 
better  year  by  year,  until  last  year,  when  we  were 
working  full  time  again.  This  year  it  is  worse  than 
evei',  we  are  making  44  hours  to  the  week.  In  some 
departments  it  happens  that  we  are  now  working 
longer;  the  planers  are  working  at  meal-times,  watch- 
ing the  machines,  as  they  sit  and  eat,  that  is,  and 
commence  an  houi'  earlier  ;  we  prefer  that  to  their 
staying  late,  and  having  gas  burned  for  a  section  only 
of  the  hands  ;  but  ordinarily  all  the  various  branches 
should  be  working  overtime,  if  any  are. 

We  would  have  no  overtime  if  we  could  help  it ;  cer- 
tainly we  would  never  keep  them  on  till  8^  p.m.,  there 
is  no  benefit  in  that ;  working  till  7  p.m.  four  nights  a 
week,  instead  of  6  p.m.,  is  the  arrangement  out  of  which 
we  get  most.  Indeed  I  should  not  regret  being  under 
factory  regulations  as  to  hours.  It  would  be  a  benefit 
on  the  whole  to  be  limited  to  57^  hours  in  the  week. 
If  there  were  much  to  do,  we  should  keep  orders  longer 
on  our  books,  which  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  if 
pressed  for  time,  the  only  thing  would  be  to  buy  plant, 
which  to  any  one  possessed  of  capital  is  never  a  very 
bad  investment. 

We  pay  by  piecework  generally,  in  all  cases  in  fact, 
where  we  can  get  a  fair  measurement  of  the  work 
produced.    The  men,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  pay 
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the  boys,  who  help  them,  but  we  pay  those  who  help 
day-workers. 

If  we  employed  children  under  13  in  any  number, 
and  had  by  law  to  work  them  in  relays,  we  should 
turn  them  off,  and  not  be  bothered  with  them  ;  we 
could,  as  it  is,  do  without  any  under  15,  and  had  rather. 
The  effect  of  forcing  that  relay  system  on  employers  in 
towns,  at  all  events,  will  be  to  get  rid  of  children's 
labour  altogether. 

I  think  some  limitation  of  age,  and  some  test  of 
proficiency  in  education,  before  employment  of  any 
under  some  greater  age  than  that  limited  should  be 
lawful,  would  be  most  likely  to  work  well. 

You  will  find  the  hands  generally  very  poorly 
taught,  if  at  all  ;  even  our  foreman  of  the  foundry  here 
ifever  went  to  school ;  and  it  is  not  for  want  of  means 
that  the  children,  at  all  events  of  men  in  this  business, 
get  no  schooling ;  the  average  earning  is  high,  yet 
you  will  find  few  among  the  lads,  who  are  working  for 
their  fathers  here,  have  been  for  any  time  to  school, 
before  they  begin  to  work.  Most,  though  they  come 
to  us  at  14  or  so,  have  been  in  some  other  trade  before, 
and,  if  they  ever  went  to  school  at  all,  were  probably 
removed  too  early  to  get  any  permanent  good  by  it. 
One  of  those  moulder's  boys,  whom  you  were  just  now 
examining,  is  a  fair  instance  of  what  1  have  said  ;  he 
is  14,  and  can't  read,  you  say ;  now,  his  father  works 
for  us  ;  he  made  21.  last  Aveek,  and  that  was  a  bad 
week. 

On  general  grounds  I  am  very  glad  that  this  matter 
is  receiving  proper  attention  from  the  authorities,  and, 
as  regards  our  own  trade,  I  am  sure  that  an  Act, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour  on  the  factory  principle, 
might  be  worked  successfully,  if  vexatious  inspection 
6f  machinery,  and  such  things,  be  avoided.  As  to 
that,  accidents  of  course  happen  with  us,  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  serious;  the  worst,  about  13  years 
ago,  caused  the  loss  of  an  arm,  but  in  25  years  we 
have  never  had  any  one  killed.  In  no  case  would 
any  amount  of  fencing  have  prevented  them.  Our 
driving  gear  is  all  overhead,  and  every  precaution  is 
taken  that  can  be,  but  I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  engineers  and  machinists  may  be  permitted  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

In  any  case,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  come 
so  young  as  even  many  of  our  own  seem  to  have  been. 
If  the  law  forbade  it,  we  should  of  course  insist  on 
the  foreman  being  careful  to  ascertain  that  they  were 
not  under  the  prescribed  age.  If  some  compulsory 
system  were  adopted  rendering  reading  and  writing, 
for  instance,  a  necessary  qualification  for  all  entering 
our  trade  at  a  certain  age,  in  10  years  time  we 
should  find  a  very  marked  improvement  in  our  adult 
hands,  which  would  be  very  valuable  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  them. 

It  is  in  putting  straps  on,  and  in  the  grinding,  that 
accidents  chiefly  occur.  We  have  been  so  singularly 
free  that  we  have  not  kept  any  record  of  them.  The 
way  it  happens  in  grinding  is  often  this  : — In  front  of 
the  stone,  you  know,  there  is  a  bar  placed  across  so  as 
to  give  a  purchase  to  the  grinder.  Suppose  him  to 
be  grinding  a  tool  for  a  lathe,  his  left  hand  will  be 
holding  it  below  the  right,  and  close  to  this  bar;  if 
the  stone  is  unequal,  the  tool  may  slip  down,  and  un- 
less he  is  on  the  look  out  his  hand  or  arm  is  crushed 
in  a  moment.  We  have  our  stones  ground  once  a 
week.  The  speed,  at  which  the  stones  work,  is  also  a 
fruitful  source  of  accident.  Sometimes  they  are 
worked  cracked,  and  they  fly  ;  some  are  much  better 
than  others  in  that  respect.  The  spindle  griadstone, 
which  is  smaller  and  harder,  is  much  less  liable  to  fly. 
With  regard  to  the  speed,  at  which  we  work  ours,  you 
shall  have  a  copy  of  our  answer  in  1854  to  a  letter 
making  some  inquiries  of  us  on  that  jjoint.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  speed  beyond  what  is  mentioned  there 


is  unsafe  ;  but  that  at  least  is  safe,  for  we  have  never  Metal 
had  an  accident  from  that  cause,  since  we  ado|>led  it.  Manufactures 
  of  Lancashire. 

Extract  from  Letter  above  mentioned.  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

"  The  size  of  stone  we  usually  put  in  is  7  ft.  dia-  ^ 
meter  ;  this  we  drive  at  128  revolutions  per  minute, 
giving  2,816  ft.  per  minute.  As  the  stone  works  down, 
we  alter  the  pulleys,  say,  at  every  6  inches  of  stone 
less,  so  that  when  it  is  5  ft.  6  in.  diameter  it  makes 
166  revolutions  per  minute.  The  grindstones  v/e  use 
have  a  square  hole  in  them,  as  we  have  a  square  on  our 
shaft,  and  we  have  also  large  cast-iron  cheek  plates, 
which  come  up  each  side  of  the  stone." 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  T.  R,  Hetherington,  Esq. 

17th  September  1863. 

It  would  depend  very  greatly  on  the  state  of  ti'ade  at 
the  time  of  the  holidays  in  question,  whether  any  attempt 
was  made  to  fetch  up  by  overtime  the  production  lost 
by  play.  In  good  times  this  (overtime)  would  no  doubt 
be  very  generally  worked,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
bad  times  the  employers  would  only  be  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  pass  on  time.  The  usual  holidays  are  Whit- 
suntide, four  days  or  a  week,  according  to  briskness  of 
business,  and  the  same  time  qt  the  new  year,  two  days 
at  Easter,  and  a  day  in  the  autumn  for  a  cheap  trip  in 
the  country  ;  and  on  Shrove  Tuesday  the  boys  take 
french-leave  at  11  o'clock  for  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
the  men  however  remain  at  their  work. 

You  may  consider  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  employer  to  fetch  up  time  lost  by  holidays,  that 
the  lads  would  have  to  work  as  well  as  the  men. 


2.  Nathaniel  Shaw. — Am  14  years  old  ;  have 
been  here  17  months  working  at  grinding  iron  ; 
began  that  work  at  10  years  old,  not  here,  at  another 
place  ;  the  dust  makes  my  chest  bad  at  times.  Father 
used  to  grind  here,  too ;  he  died  of  it  ;  he  was  35, 
when  he  died.    Can  read  a  bit ;  not  so  much. 

3.  John  Wood. — Am  13  ;  have  been  two  years 
here  working  in  the  smithy  ;  "  cropping"  is  what  I 
do.  I  put  these  bolts  under  that  sharp  edge,  which 
comes  down,  and  slices  the  end  off.  Was  two  years 
at  factory,  before  I  came  here  ;  went  to  school  then  ; 
can't  read.*  ■ 

4.  Am  16  ;  began  here  five  years  ago  ; 

am  now  turning  ;  used  to  Avork  in  a  paper  mill*  in 
the  hollow  at  eight  years  old  ;  have  worked  there 
for  three  weeks  at  a  time  every  night  till  10  and 
10\  P.M.  from  6  a.m.,  and  all  the  night  on  Friday. 
Once  worked  all  night  here  greasing;  f  have  worked 
here  till  8-^  p.m.  for  three  months  from  6  a.m.  ;  was 
turning  then.  Can't  read  much  ;  was  quite  tired 
after  that. 

5.  — Harvey. — Am  foreman  of  the  foundry  ;  have 
been  in  the  trade  from  13  years  old  ;  knocked  about 
in  most  places,  where  any  iron  work  goes  on.  The 
foundry  boys  are  very  uneducated,  but  I  think  they 
are  impz-oved  from  what  they  were  35  years  ago, 
when  I  entered  the  trade  ;  there  is  room  for  much 
more  improvement  yet.  There  is  a  boy  of  mine,  an 
apprentice  I  mean,  20  years  old,  and  a  capital  work- 
man for  his  age  ;  he  can  scarcely  read,  and  I  can't' 
get  him  to  learn.  Many  parents,  who  earn  a  large 
amount,  drink  away  their  earnings,  and  have  to  bring 
their  children  to  work  here  instead  of  sending  them 
to  school  ;  that  is  how  they  come  so  young,  too..  The 
father  of  that  boy  you  were  speaking  to  just  now 
won't  let  him  know  what  his  real  age  is  ;  that  is  not 
uncommon  ;  the  object  is,  that  he  may  be  able  to  say 
he  is  21,  and  so  earn  jotn-neyman's  wages  when  he  is 
only  18  or  19. 

6.  —  Scrimgeour. — Am  foreman  of  the  turners 


*  i.e.  paper-staining  works. — H.W.  L, 

f  That  occasion  Mr.  T.  Hetherington  informed  me  was  altogether  exceptional.   A  vessel  carrying  machinery  had  been  lost,  and 
as  the  need  was  urgent,  the  firm  had  undertaken  to  supply  a  fresh  order  in  the  shortest  possible  time. — H.W.L. 
3.  A  a  2 
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in  this  room.  These  three  are  turning  brass  ;  that 
hurts  the  lungs,  but  machinery  brass  has  more  copper 
tlian  the  yellow  brass  ;  the  suli)hur  dust  from  tliat  is 
very  bad  ;  it  turns  you  all  yellow. 

[7.  I  examined  about  20  lads  employed  in  the 
various  departments  of  these  works;  among 
the  dressers  and  foundry  lads,  several  of  14 
years  of  age,  were  unable  to  read;  the 
turners  and  fitters  were  rather  in  advance 
of  those,  but  among  them  two  or  three  so 


old  as  1 6  said  that  they  could  not  read  the 
newspaper,  and  one  15  years  old  could  not 
read  at  all.  Many  had  begun  to  work  in 
this  trade  at  11  years  old,  some  before  that; 
and  those,  who  had  not  been  employed  in 
iron  works  at  so  early  an  age,  had  invariably 
been  engaged  from  a  much  earlier  period 
of  their  life  in  other  trades,  so  as  to  have 
had  little  schooling  at  any  time,  and  none 
since  they  had  begun  to  work.] 


Messrs.  Parr,  Curtis,  &  Madelet,  Chapel  Street. 


8.  3Ir.  W.  Madclei/,  jiDi. — The  business  of  the  firm 
is  that  of  machine-making,  including  an  iron  and 
brass  foundry.  The  chief  portion  of  the  machines  we 
make  are  for  the  cotton  manufacture. 

We  have  fewer  hands  than  usual  now  at  work  ; 
there  are  44  boys  under  13  ;  254  between  13  and  18  ; 
and  701  adults  ;  Ave  do  not  employ  any  females. 

The  youngest  of  them  are  the  boys  who  "  rub  off" 
in  the  foundry ;  they  help  the  "  fettlers,"  taking  off 
the  sand  from  the  castino-s  with  a  brush  or  an  old 

o 

"reed,"  and  removing  the  rough  edge  with  a  file. 
Very  few  of  those  have  any  education,  I  should  say. 

The  boys  "who  help  the  moulders  come  next  in 
age  ;  they  are  probably  superior  as  a  class  to  the  last, 
for  moulding  is  better  paid  than  fettling,  and  the 
fathers  generally  get  their  sons  into  their  own  line  ;  a 
fettler  can't  often  get  his  son  to  moulding.  The 
moulding  is  done  under  cover  ;  some  of  the  fettlers 
are,  as  you  see,  in  the  open  air. 

There  arc  also  some  lads  in  the  grinding  and 
glazing  shed  ;  they  will  be  older,  15  years  of  age,  I 
dare  say  ;  that  is  unhealthy  work,  but  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  the  cutlery  grinding  in  Sheffield  ;  still,  for  the 
reason  of  its  unhealthiness,  they  are  the  best  paid  of 
any.  We  do  what  we  can  to  ventilate  the  place  by 
leaving  these  spaces,  as  you  see,  but  the  men  don't 
seem  to  like  it,  they  Avould  not  let  us  put  a  itxxi  there 
to  get  rid  of  the  dust.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to 
supersede  their  labour  to  a  great  extent  by  self-acting 
machines ;  that  has  been  done  in  some  degree  already, 
so  far  as  the  kind  of  grinding,  Avhich  we  require,  is 
concerned. 

The  lads,  Avhom  we  have  in  the  manufactory,  are 
chiefly  employed  in  polishing,  or  making  bolt  heads  or 
the  smooth  upper  rollers  for  the  "  drawing"  machines; 
there  are  some  young  ones  there  who  act  as  errand 
boys  for  the  foremen  of  the  shops,  but  most  of  the 
others  are  over  14.  The  errand  boys  get  about  3^., 
and  the  bolt  makers  6s.  a  Aveek  on  an  average.  All 
the  mechanics  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  Ave  settle 
every  seven  Aveeks  Avitli  them.  You  Avill  find  them 
generally  intelligent,  and  more  or  less  educated. 
Each  lad  has  a  machine  to  himself,  and  there  is  one 
man  to  every  six  of  them  to  look  after  them,  Avhom 
Ave  hold  responsible.  The  straps  are  all  overhead  ; 
accidents  Avill  occur  from  time  to  time,  but  they  are 
such  as  no  fencing  Avould  prevent. 

Our  usual  hours  are  57^  in  the  Aveek  ;  from  6  p.m. 
to  6  P.M.  on  four  days,  Avith  11  hours  for  meals  ;  on 
Saturday  we  leave  off"  at  1  p.m.,  and  on  Monday  Ave 
Avork  from  7  a.m.  to  5\  p.m.    We  occasionally  have 


to  Avork  one  or  two  hours  overtime  for  four  daj'^s  in 
the  Aveek,  but  the  extent  of  that  varies  very  mu^ 
from  year  to  year.  For  the  last  three  years  Ave  have 
been  generally  Avorking  overtime  Avith  all  hands, 
especially  in  the  last  eight  months,  Avhen  Ave  had  to 
regain  the  time  lost  through  a  fire  Avhich  burnt  us 
out.  For  the  three  years  preceding  those  Ave  made  no 
overtime  to  speak  of,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  shall  be 
making  none  for  the  three  to  come. 

Of  those  44  under  13,  about  one-half  aa'c  let  go  in 
time  to  go  to  a  night  school,  Avhether  Ave  are  Avorking 
overiime  or  not. 

The  probable  effect  of  any  limitation  of  Avork  to  lO^ 
in  the  day  Avould  be  to  prevent  the  execution  of  orders, 
as  men  and  youths  Avork  in  sets,  and  the  Avork  of  one 
is  dependent  on  that  of  the  other. 

[9. 1  examined  about  30  boys  of  ages  from  1 1  to 
16  in  these  Avorks,  and  found  that  Mr.  W. 
Madeley's  estimate  of  the  extent  of  edu- 
cation among  the  different  classes  of  them 
was  generally  correct.  The  folloAving  in- 
stances taken  from  the  fettlers'  boys  are  the 
worst : — 

John  BarswelJ,  11;  has  never  been  to 

school ;  can't  read. 
John  Macihvan,  14;  been  here  two  years; 

can't  read. 

Isaac  Miller,  13;  been  here  six  months; 

Avas  at  school  for  three  months  before 

that ;  didn't  learn  to  read. 
Thomas  Murphy,  13.     Father  is  fettler 

here;   never  sent  me  to  school  nor 

taught  me  anything ;  can't  read. 
Edmund  By  an,  11.     Father,  brothers, 

and  sisters  all  in  work  ;  never  went  to 

school ;  can't  read.] 
10.  Mr.  Curtis  on  a  subsequent  occasion  told  me 
that  relays  might  be  applicable  to  the  fettlers'  boys, 
but  that  he  feared  they  would  not  come  for  half  their 
present  earning.  He  thought  that  in  any  scheme 
for  making  some  proficiency  in  elementary  know- 
ledge a  condition  of  all  employment  of  young 
persons  under  a  fixed  age  there  was  great  danger 
of  perpetuating  ignorance  by  preventing  any  lad 
rising  through  work  out  of  an  idle  and  uneducated 
class  into  something  better ;  and  that,  so  far  as  his 
own  experience  went,  the  overhours  being  in  their 
Avorks  only  occasional,  and  not  during  every  day 
in  the  Aveek,  were  not  objectionable. 


11.  Messrs.  Whit  worth,  Chorlton  Street. 

The  ordinary  hours  of  labour  here  are  57^  for  the  week,  or  10^  a  day,  allowing  \\  for  meals;  the 
work  is  not  unfrequently  continued  till  7  v.-^i.  from  6  a.m.,  and  young  persons  may  Avork  until  9  p.m. 
for  a  week  or  more  taking  the  year  through.  The  average  of  the  overtime  after  7  r.Ji.  made  m  the 
last  five  years  Avas  4-46  weeks  for  each  young  person  in  the  year;  it  ranged  from  1  'SB  in  1859  and  1863 
to  8-80  in  1860.  This  is  made  clearer  by  the  accompanying  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
Messrs.  WhitAvorth  on  the  subject : — 

"  This  was  arrived  at  in  the  folloAving  Avay  -.—The  Avorked,  had  each  youth  been  obliged  to  work  that 
total  number  of  occasions  or  days,  on  Avhicli  our  youths  time  continuously.  To  make  the  matter  still  clearer, 
Avorked  from  7,  to  9  p.m.,  in  each  year  was  ascer-  which  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the  weeks  _m_en- 
tained,  and  this  A^•as  divided  by  the  average  number  tioned  by  six  (the  number  of  Avorknig_  days),  omitting 
of  youths  emi^loycd  in  the  same  year,  the  quotient  the  decimal  fraction  of  a  day  ;  thus,  m  the  year  1859 
giving  the  numbers  of  weeks,  which  would  have  been    the  youths  AVorked  during  nine  days  out  of  the  365 
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days  between  7  and  9  p.m.  ;  in  I860,  nearly  53  days  ; 
in  1861,  51  days  ;  in  1862,  10  days  ;  and  as  far  as 
we  had  then  gone  in  1863,  9  days.  The  average 
would  thus  be  about  27  days  out  of  the  365  days  in 
each  year." 

12.  3Tr.  Hulse,  the  managing  partner  in  this  de- 
partment, informed  me  that  he  had  gone  round  the 
works  about  four  years  ago,  and  told  every  ap- 
prentice, whom  he  found  unable  to  read  and  write, 
that  he  would  give  them  six  months  to  learn,  and 
that,  if  they  could  not  do  so  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
he  should  send  them  away.  The  threat,  however, 
was  sufficient,  for  all  could  afford  it,  if  they  chose. 

13.  —  Ilulme. — Am  past  12  a  bit  ;  not  so  much; 
go  errands  for  the  moulders,  and  help  ;  am  blowing 
bellows  for  this  furnace  now  ;  work  from  6  A.3J.  to 
7  r.M.  ;  have  never  been  later  ;  liave  been  here  two  or 
three  months  ;  was  a  ruler  at  a  printing  place  at  9 


years  old  ;  went  to  school  before  that  ;  can't  read  so 
well. 

[This  boy  knew  only  his  letters ;  he  could 
not  tell  what  g-r-e-a-t  spelt,  in  a  book  I 
showed  him,  and  hesitated  over  G-o-d.  His 
father  Avas  a  joiner  on  the  works,  and  his 
brother,  of  15  years  of  age,  worked  in  the 
mechanics'  shop,] 

14.  Wm,  Heyioood. — Am  12  years  old  ;  work  at 
machine  for  cleaning  shot  boxes  in  the  moulding  shop  ; 
sometimes  carry  the  boxes  about,  and  do  errands  ; 
have  been  here  four  months  ;  am  staying  at  work  now 
as  late  as  9  and  10  p.ji.  ;  have  done  so  for  some  time. 
Was  a  lurry  boy  at  Carver's  (carrier's)  before  I  came 
here  ;  went  there  at  9  years  old  ;  work  longer 
hours  here  than  tliere,  but  like  this  better  ;  can  earn 
more  ;  can  read  and  write  ;  went  to  day-school  before 
going  to  work  at  Carver's  ;  go  to  Sunday-school 
now. 
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Evidence  taken  at  St.  Andrew's  Sunday  School,  Manchester. 


15.  C  Priestley. — Am  going  in  13  ;  Avork  at 
Pinmill  forge  ;  niglit  and  day  turns  from  6  to  6  ; 
niglit  one  M'eek,  day  the  next.  Tlicre  are  14  furnace 
lads  there,  most  older  than  me  ;  one  or  tAvo  younger. 

16.  Thos.  Daffield. — Am  11  ;  Avas  at  Phccaix 
Avorks  last  Avinter  ;  Avas  going  in  10  then;  had  to 
polish  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  7  and  8  p.m.  some- 
times. 


17,  TV.  Halls. — Am  going  in  15  ;  have  worked  at  a 
brass  presser's  for  the  last  tive  years  ;  our  hours  are 
6  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  not  later, 

18,  W.  C.  Broadhurst. — Am  going  in  12  ;  am  at 
Avire  Avorks  ;  go  at  6  a.m.,  and  leave  at  6  p.m.  or 
8  P.M.  ;  more  often  6,  but  have  stayed  till  10  p.m. 


19.  Mr.  John  Tatham,  Eochdale. 

At  these  works  only  five  were  under  13,  all  of  whom  were  over  11  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
those  between  18  and  18  was  stated  to  be  about  100,  most  of  Avhom  Avould  be  of  the  class  of  apprentices, 
though  none  were  formally  bound.  The  adults  numbered  from  500  to  COO,  50  of  whom  would  be 
between  18  and  21.  The  ordinary  day  Avas  one  of  10  hours,  Avith  tAvo  hours  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  v.m.  Work  was  very  seldom  prolonged  after  8  p.ji.,  and  then  only  with  the 
adults.  The  number  of  occasions  upon  Avhich  ail  or  most  Avould  stay  till  8  p.m.  varied  one  year  with 
another ;  such  practice  might  be  continued  for  six  months  together,  and  might  not  recur  during  two 
or  three  years  for  more  than  one  month  in  all  at  different  times, 

20.  Mr.  T'di'/iam  stated  that  he  did  not  Avant  any  under  14,  but  he  did  not  object  to  them,  when  the  men 
had  brought  them  in.  He  felt  sure  that  no  employer  would  dislike  a  restriction,  which  made  a  capa- 
bility of  reading  and  writing  the  condition  of  employment  of  all  under  a  certain  age.  He  believed 
that  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  avoid  overtime,  but  as  it  Avas  absolutely 
necessary  in  some  cases  in  order  to  complete  a  sudden  order,  he  should  not  like  to  be  fixed  to  the 
hours  for  young  persons.  With  regard  to  the  few  under  13,  and  such  as  Avere  a  little  older,  but 
engaged  in  similar  occupations,— the  errand  boys,  rubbers-off,  and  dressers, — they  might  always  be 
dismissed  at  6  p.m.,  if  it  Avere  necessary,  for  them  to  go  to  night  schools.  He  thought  that  all  the 
lads  on  his  works  had  been  to  school  and  could  read  and  Avrite.  [This  opinion,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
test  its  truth,  was  quite  justified;  all  whom  I  asked  to  Avrite  their  names  for  me  did  so  very  Avell.^ 
H.W.L.] 


21.  James  Sugden,  foreman. — I  have  been  here  11 
years,  and  have  Avorked  in  other  places  also.  The 
business  of  a  machinist  is  by  no  means  unliealthy, 
except  AAdiere  the  grinding  and  glazing  is.  I  could 
pick  you  out  40  or  50  men  here,  Avho  have  not  been 
ill  for  a  day  since  I  have  been  here,  except  so  far  as 
drink  may  haA^e  kept  them  aAvay  now  and  then. 
There  are  no  young  ones  at  the  grinding  and  glazing  ; 
none  under  18.  We  are  going  to  have  a  fan  put 
there  ;  that  Avill  carry  some  of  the  dust  away  ;  but  it 
is  often  the  fault  of  the  men  themselves,  they  Avill 
not  have  Avliat  ventilation  they  can. 

Brass-founding  is  certai  ily  very  unhealthy  ;  of 
course  some  have  to  be  brought  up  to  tliat.  We  have 
a  moulding  shop  in  another  part  of  the  toAvn,  and 
found  brass  sometimes  ;  there  is  no  lad  under  15  in 
the  brass  foundry.  When  the  molten  metal  is  poured 
out,  they  all  haA'e  to  leave  the  shop  to  avoid  the  tumes, 
and  when  they  Avork,  they  tie  a  handkerchief  round 
their  mouth  and  nostrils.  I  Avouldn't  be  a  brass- 
founder  for  any  money. 

Our  stopping  on  till  8  P.M.  is  very  uncertain  ;  Avhen 
it  goes  on,  as  it  does  for  Aveeks  sometimes,  it  is  very 
tiring,  especially  for  the  lads.  I  contrive  to  send 
them  away,  whenever  I  can,and  do  Avithout  them  ;  but, 
as  the  Avork  they  have  is  not  a  man's  job,  but  still  is 
needed  for  the  men  to  go  on  Avith  their  oavu  proper 
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Avork,  they  must  stop  as  often  as  not.  I  think  10 
hours  a  day  is  enough  for  any  one,  man  or  boy,  at 
ouv  Avork  ;  I  Avould  rather  have  it  8  than  12  ;  still 
I  don't;  know  of  any  special  harm  having  come  to  any 
of  them  from  the  long  hours,  beyond  getting  very  tired. 

Accidents  Avith  mechanics  arise  chiefly  through 
letting  the  tool  slip  at  the  grindstone,  and  so  catching 
the  finger  betAveen  it  and  the  rest  ;  it  is  ahvays  the 
fault  of  grinding  carelessly  and  improperly ;  but 
there's  not  a  mechanic  reaches  21,  but  has  the  top  of 
a  finger  or  two  taken  so  ;  my  oavu  little  finger,  for 
instance,  Avas  broken  so.  The  grindstone  I  am  now 
speaking  of  is  the  ordinary  one  for  sharpening,  Avhich 
you  see  in  each  room,  not  one  of  those,  which  I  spoke 
of  before,  for  the  heavy  tools  and  for  polishing.  The 
boys  have  light  tools,  and  fettle  their  own.  Accidents 
in  the  mills  are  chiefly  caused  either  by  cleaning, 
Avhile  the  macliine  is  in  motion,  or  through  being 
caught  by  a  strap  and  pulley  ;  no  mechanic  Avould  be 
so  foolish  as  to  do  the  first,  and  it  is  the  Avomen  and 
girls  chiefly,  Avho  suffer  in  the  second  Avay,  from  their 
hair  or  dresses  hanging  about.  In  smaller  shops, 
Avhere  the  lads  and  men  are  closer  together,  and  con- 
fined for  room,  accidents  are  more  iikeiy  to  occur 
than  in  a  place  like  ours.  What  serious  accidents  Ave 
have,  come  from  things  falling  on  the  men  ;  they  are 
very  rare. 
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[22.  At  Mr.  Davexport's  (Masox's)  Works, 
Rochdale  the  general  features  of  employ- 
ment were  verj'  similar  to  those  above 
described,  their  hours  being  10^  for  the  four 
middle  days  of  the  ueek,  10  for  Monday, 
and  6i  for  Saturday.  There  were  8  boys 
under  13;  79  between  that  age  and  18;  and 


529  adults.  The  youngest  two  were  be- 
tween 10  and  11,  one  the  son  of  a  widow, 
the  other,  of  a  labourer  on  the  works,  earn- 
in  o-  about  15.^.  a  week,  and  ha^ing  other 
children.  These  had  been  to  school.  Most 
had  had  to  write  their  names  before  being 
employed.] 


Messes.  Platt,  Brotheks,  and  Co.,  Oldham. 


23.  Mr.  Palmer. — I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and 
have  the  management  of  a  great  portion  of  our 
business.  I  beUeve  we  have  more  hands  in  our 
employ  than  any  other  firm  in  our  trade  throughout 
the  country.  On  these  premises  at  Werneth  we 
have  2,781  persons,  37o  of  whom  are  between  13  and 
18  years  of  age,  and  oo  boys  under  13. 

We  have  other  works  simihir  to  these  at  the  further 
end  of  the  town,  besides  spindle  works  and  a  forge. 
We  also  have  works,  where  bricks  are  made  by 
machinery,  but  as  there  are  only  three  persons  in 
them  under  18,  and  but  one  of  those,  the  errand  boy, 
under  13,  you  Avill  not  want  returns,  I  suppose,  of 
them.  jS^o  females  work  for  us.  Exclusive  of  the 
brick  works,  our  total  number  is  4,471,  of  them  only 
115  are  under  13  ;  there  are  778  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  18.  The  youngest  in  either  the  spindle  works, 
or  the  machine  works  are  over  11.  Our  rule, — it  is 
not  very  cai-efuUy  observed, — is  tohave  none  under  14; 
and  certainly  the  elFect  of  introducing  the  half-time 
system  would  be  that,  so  far  as  any  under  13  are  con- 
cerned, that  rule  would  be  put  in  force.  There  is 
always  a  great  deal  of  trouble  Avith  them,  and  if  the 
number  were  doubled,  so  would  the  trouble  be. 
Most  of  the  small  accidents  we  have  arise  from  the 
boys  plaving  about  or  getting  into  mischief.  For 
example,'  only  yesterday,  at  the  forge,  si  boy's  foot 
was  badly  burnt.  He  was  playing  about,  and  jumped 
on  to  a  mass  of  iron  which  looked  cold,  but  was  all  but 
red  hot.  However,  perhaps,  a  greater  objection  after 
all  is  the  inspection  ;  and  the  number  we  have  under 
13  bears,  you  see,  so  inconsiderable  a  proportion  to 
that  of  the  rest,  that  we  could  easily  dispense  with 
them  altogether.  As  to  education,  our  skilled  me- 
chanics all  earn  wages  high  enough  to  send  their 
children  to  school  and  keep  them  there,  but  with  the 
labourers,  who  do  not  have  more  than  12s.  or  14s.  a 
week,  it  is  a  harder  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  all  under  18  to  10^ 
hours,  that,  in  effect,  is  limiting  adults  as  well.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  pre- 
paring work. — drilling,  planing,  slotting,  and  turning, 
and  the  like, — is  done  by  lads  under  18.  We  have 
often  been  delayed  in  "making,"  because  the  pre- 
paring portion  was  on  an  emergency  insufficient. 
The  summer  months  are  our  busiest  time,  but  we 
scarcely  ever  work  after  7.30  p.ii.,  even  then.  We 
should  never  resort  from  choice  to  overtime,  for  it  is 


costly  and  unsatisfactory  in  several  ways  ;  still  we 
should  not  like  to  be  debarred  fi-om  it  altogether. 

24.  Mr.  John  Ward,  timekeeper. — Mr.  Platt  has 
built  new  premises  lately,  which  will  quite  get  rid  of 
any  need  to  Avork  overtime,  for  we  can  always  get 
exti-a  hands  for  a  pressure,  if  we  want  them,  and  thei*e 
is  the  whole  of  that  new  mill  unoccupied.  We  have 
not  worked  overtime  for  two  years,  and  shall  not  do  so 
again.  It  is  very  expensive,  and  we  find  that  those 
on  jiiece  work  make  as  much  in  10^  hours,  as  they  do 
when  they  know  they  have  two  hours  longer.  If  they 
have  been  working  their  full  time  well,  they  haven't  the 
energy  left  to  get  through  much  more  at  the  end  of  it. 
Work  limited  to  the  factory  hours  is  the  most  useful 
both  to  us  and  to  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  work  these 
younger  ones  do, — the  doing  eirands,  painting,  and 
filing  off  the  rough  castings,  oi'  brushing  the  sand  from 
the  mouldings, — which  would  prevent  then-  coming 
as  half-timers  ;  but  the  fewer  boys  the  better ;  they 
are  always  in  mischief.  We  like  them  to  be  12  years  old 
at  least,  but  many  arc  brought  at  1 1  by  then-  fathers  ; 
they  earn  about  3s.  6rf.  a  week.  They  are  put  to 
turnmg  and  drilling  as  they  get  older.  None  are 
apprenticed.  In  the  si)indle  works  the  young  ones 
chiefly  polish,  that  is  by  machinery.  There  are  not 
many  accidents  of  a  serious  kind.  Vi\'  have  an  accident 
club,  and  so  few  calls  were  made  on  it  that  they  had 
to  divide  out  som.e  of  the  money,  and  had  a  dinner  and 
supper  out  of  it.  The  object  of  the  fitnd  is  to  pay  so 
much  per  week  to  a  disabled  member,  not  to  pay  the 
doctor's  bill ;  that  is  done  by  the  firm.  There  is  no 
sick  club  ;  it  isn't  wanted. 

[2-5.  Many  of  the  boys  at  Messrs.  Piatt's  Avorks 
could  read  tolerably  well.  Two  of  the 
painters,  however,  who  were  between  11  and 
12,  could  not  read  at  all,  and  several  of  that 
class,  and  of  the  filers,  knew  little  beyond 
their  letters.  The  errand  boy  at  the  brick 
works,  who  was  a  singularly  weU-grovrn 
lad  of  11,  could  not  manage  more  than 
mouosvUables,  as  was  also  the  case  with  one 
of  14  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  At  the  forge 
there  was  one  of  1 6,  who  could  not  read  at 
all.  The  rest  there  Avere  above  the  average 
of  forge  lads,  and  could  read  easy  words 
without  difiiculty.    One  or  two  read  well.] 


26.  Messrs.  Dobsox  &  Barloav  (Boltox). 

At  the  time  of  mv  visit  to  these  Avorks  1,489  persons  Avere  employed  there  ;  out  of  that  number 
58  Avere  under  13,  and  2-54  between  13  and  18  years  of  age:  two  of  the  boys  Avere  betAveen  9  and  10; 
six  between  10  and  11.  The  greater  number  of  the  young  ones  were  engaged  m  rubbmg  off  and 
dre^^ino-  small  castino-s :  those  a  little  older,  in  plate-moulding:  and  the  rest  m  various  occupations 
connect'ed  Avith  roUe?  and  spindle  making,  as  well  as  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  machines,  m  all 
of  Avhich  branches  of  the  trade  this  firm  is  concerned.  n   ■^■     n  ■ 

Both  of  the  partners  accompanied  round  me  their  works,  ana  gave  me  every  tacihty  tor  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  those  Avhom  they  employed,  and  every  explanation  and  assistance  m  their  power. 

The  ordinary  hours  of  labour  were  lOi  a  day,  there  being  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  ^and  an  hour 
for  dinner  allowed  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  so  as  to  make,  AAith  the  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  08^ 
houi-'^  a  Aveek.  The^e  hours  the  children  seldom  exceeded  by  more  than  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  now 
and  then,  and  the  average  extent  of  overtime  up  to  8  p.m.,  even  for  the  adults,  was  stated  not  to  be 
beyond  a  month  in  the  year,  taking  one  year  Avith  another.  •  ,  i- .  t, 

'Most  of  the  lads  could  read,  more  or  less;  comparatively  few  could  wTite;  many,  however,  ol  the 

rubbers-off."  and  some  even  of  those  in  the  mechanics'  shops,— boys  of  13  and  14,— could  only  speU 
out  easv  words,  letter  by  letter;  they  were  encouraged  to  attend  night-schools,  but  few  ol  whom  1  made 
the  inquiry  had  been  going  at  all  since  Christmas.    Sunday-schools  seemed  to  be  generaUy  attended. 

I  found  four  lads  of  13  and  upwards  pohshing  on  grindstones  ;  this,  however,  was  being  done  in  tbe 
Avet-grinding  shed;  in  the  dry-grinding  no  lads  were  employed. 
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27.  Mr.  Dobson  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  employment  of  children  in  plate-moulding  was  practically  MetaL 
limited  by  the  weight  of  the  plates,  which  they  must  lift  from  the  ground,  stooping  for  the  purpose. 
For  that  reason  they  preferred  to  employ  labourers,  of  18  and  upwards,  for  any  but  the  very  light 
plates.    The  advantage  of  plate-moulding,  where  it  is  applicable,  is  that  the  whole  pattern  is  upon  one  Mr^.W.Lord. 

plate,  and  lifted  at  once,  making  one  impression  in  the  sand,  by  which  the  skilled  manipulation  of  the  

moulder,  and  the  care  and  judgment  required  in  laying  a  pattern,  which  consists  of  many  pieces,  are,  c. 
in  the  case  of  simple  and  recurring  forms,  dispensed  with. 

In  the  smithy,  where  spindles  were  being  forged  by  machinery,  some  J^oung  boys  of  13  years  old 
were  exposed  to  considerable  heat  through  standing  at  the  mouth  of  small,  but  very  hot,  furnaces 
heating  the  rods,  which  they  handed  from  time  to  time  to  the  men  to  "  draw  down  "  at  the  machines. 
Mr.  Dobson  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to  adopt  some  means  of  protecting  them. 

In  the  brass  foundry  one  boy  of  12  was  employed  in  "magnetizing,"  or  separating  iron  from  brass 
filings  by  means  of  a  magnet;  his  business  was  also  to  skim  the  molten  metal,  when  they  poured  it 
from  the  crucible.  He  was  not,  however,  conscious  of  any  bad  effects,  and,  though  Mr.  Barlov/  spoke 
of  brass  founders  being  affected  by  tightness  of  the  chest,  and,  he  believed,  with  a  disease  of  the  jaw  or 
neck,  one  of  the  brass  founders,  who  had  been  working  all  his  life  in  it,  and  seemed  healthy,  declared 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  disease ;  he  knew  two  or  three  brass  founders  over  80  years  of  age, 
and  believed  that,  if  the  men  would  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  drink,  they  would  live  as  long  as 
other  people.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  the  tightness  on  the  chest,  but  treated  it  as  a  little  matter, 
which  a  taste  of  rum  would  always  set  right. 

Mr.  Barlow  also  drew  my  attention  to  the  bad  effect  produced  by  the  naphtha  used  in  French 
polish  for  the  woodwork  of  the  machines.  One  man  was  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  pei- 
petually  inhaling  it  at  his  work.  We  found,  however,  on  further  inquiry,  that  he  was  always  con- 
sidered "  asthmatical "  (i.e.,  consumptive).  Still,  one  of  the  polishers  stated  that  it  caused  great 
dryness  and  smarting  in  the  eyes  and  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  and  that  he  had  known  men  blind  for 
three  days  with  it.    A  boy  of  13,  who  had  been  two  years  among  it,  told  me  that  it  did  not  hurt  him. 


Messrs.  Tuer  &  Hall,  Bury. 


28.  Mr.  Robert  Hall. — If  times  were  good  we  should 
have  as  many  again ;  as  it  is,  there  are  207,  of  whom 
40  are  under  18,  13  being  under  13  ;  only  one  is  under 
10,  and  one  more  between  10  and  11. 

We  don't  ask  their  ages  ;  if  a  boy  looks  from  his 
appearance  up  to  the  work  the  foreman  lets  him  come 
on.  Many  will  begin  at  about  1 1  years  old,  some  before 
that.  They  "rub  off"  for  the  fettlei's  first  of  all;  and 
those  that  are  at  all  sharp  get  promoted  to  the 
machine-room,  and  become  screwers,  drillers,  turners, 
and  so  ou.  They  are  apprentices,  but  there  is  no 
formal  binding  now. 

The  rubbers-off  earn  2s.  3d.  a  week  and  upwards  ; 
apprentices,  fi'om  3s.  to  10s.,  according  to  age  ;  the 
moulders'  helpers  from  is.  to  10s.    AH  ours  is  day 


work ;  they  are  so  often  taken  off  fi-om  one  job  to 
another,  that  we  could  not  pay  by  the  piece. 

I  should  say  most  of  the  appi'entices  can  read  ;  but 
probably  there  ai'e  many  of  the  rubbers-off  and 
moulders'  boys  who  cannot.  It  is  not  poverty  nor 
want  of  schools  that  keeps  parents  from  sending  their 
children  to  school  here  in  Bury. 

Our  ordinary  hours  are  fi-oni  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  but 
they  are  often  prolonged,  when  times  are  good,  till 
8  P.M.  for  two  months,  taking  the  year  througli,  and 
occasionally  till  9  or  10  p.m.  We  may  have  to  work 
all  night,  perhaps,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  when 
the  machinery  in  a  mill  breaks  down,  to  get  it  ready 
to  start  in  the  morning. 


29.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Hackney,  Bury. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  602  persons,  all  males,  were  employed  at  these  works;  116  were  between 
13  and  18,  and  11  under  13;  none  were  under  11,  and  only  3  under  12.  The  foreman  informicd  me 
that  no  boy  under  14  had  any  business  there  at  all ;  all  that  were  below  that  age  had  been  "  smuggled  in  " 
by  the  parents  or  overlookers.  Whatever  their  age  and  length  of  service,  they  were  not  recognized 
as  having  any  position  in  the  place,  and  v/ere  put  on  the  footing  of  an  apprentice  till  they  were  15, 
that  is,  would  receive  only  3s.  a  week,  the  wages  of  an  apprentice  at  14  ;  that  payment  was  raised 
gradually  up  to  12.t.  The  apprentices  were  not  formally  bound  ;  their  chief  work  to  begin  with  was,  as 
usual,  tapping  (or  putting  the  screw  into  nuts),  screwing,  and  making  bolt  heads. 

Some,  it  was  said,  came  from  the  factories,  after  having  worked  as  half-timers  there,  for  although  a 
lad,  as  a  throstle  doffer  for  example,  might  earn  7s.  a  week  at  about  14,  and  only  3s.  in  the  machine- 
room,  still  the  adult's  wage  in  the  latter  was  considerably  higher  than  a  spinner  or  weaver,  averaging 
27s.  and  more. 

It  -was  thought  that  a  limitation  of  the  labour  of  the  young  persons  under  18  to  10^  hours  a  day 
■would  not  work  well,  for  the  men  would  be  at  a  stand-still,  when,  as  was  very  common,  they  worked 
on  for  12  hours,  if  the  boys  did  not  work  equally  long  to  keep  them  supplied  with  the  articles  they 
wanted.  Such  a  restriction  would  involve  an  increase  of  tools,  of  room,  and  of  young  persons  to 
one-fifth  beyond  the  pret  3nt  state  of  things,  and  would  thereby  be  extremely  distasteful  to  the  adults, 
who  by  their  rules  limited  the  number  to  one  lad  for  three  men. 

Mr.  S.  Walker  informed  me  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit,  until  recently,  of  paying  a  surgeon 
201.  a  year  for  looking  after  the  small  accidents,  such  as  scraped  fingers,  but  that  nothing  serious  had 
happened,  and  it  was  given  up.  He  considered  the  younger  ones  were  more  bother  than  they  were 
worth,  and  intended  for  the  future  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  their  rule  that  none  should  be  taken 
on  under  14. 


SPINDLE  AND  FLYER  MAKEES,  MANCHESTER. 

30.  Messrs.  Francis  Preston  &  Co.,  Ardwick. 

From  the  answers  to  the  tabular  form  of  queries,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Preston,  and  from  conversa- 
tion with  the  clerk,  to  whom  that  gentleman  intrusted  the  duty  of  making  them,  I  learned  that  the 
number  of  persons  then  employed  at  these  works  was  345,  all  being  males,  of  whom  7  were  under  13, 
3.  A  a  4 
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and  87  between  13  and  18  years  of  age;  that  their  usual  hours  of  labour  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner;  in  busy  years  the  working 
hours,  however,  are  prolonged  till  as  late  as  9  p.m.  so  often  as  80  or  90  times,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
three  months  or  more  in  the  year.  The  meals,  which  are  never  curtailed,  are  taken  on  the  premises, 
generally  speaking;  the  doing  so  is  optional.  There  is  no  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  but,  as 
there  are  necessarily  fires  in  different  ]iarts  of  the  works,  those  that  Avish  warm  their  victuals  at  them. 
The  witness  Caldecott,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Seed,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  showed  me  through  the  works, 
and  answered  any  questions  which  I  put  to  him. 


31.  James  Caldecott. — Am  tlie  foreman  of  the  tool 
makers  here  ;  liavc  been  20  years  in  these  works  ; 
began,  like  any  of  those  boys,  at  about  12  years  old, 
filing  and  cutting  ;  was  a  half-timer  in  a  mill  at  about 
7  years  old,  and  had  to  go  to  sciiool  for  some  time, 
two  years,  I  dare  say,  but  I  soon  forgot  all  I  ever 
learnt  there,  for,  when  I  left  the  mil!,  I  didn't  go 
to  school  any  more.  What  I  know  now,  I  got  at 
night  school  .iiul  mechanics'  institute,  when  I  had 
grown  up.  I  don't  think  my  previous  schooling 
made  learning  afterwards  come  easier  to  me,  except 
so  far  as  just  knowing  my  letters,  perhaps.  It  isn't 
with  us,  as  it  is  iu  the  case  you  put  of  yourself, 
seeming  to  have  foi^gotten  all  about  some  foreign 
language,  which  soon  comes  back  to  you,  when  you 
get  abroad  and  try  to  talk  it.  You  are  always  among 
learning  from  the  beginning  one  way  or  another  ; 
but  when  we  leave  school  early  and  go  to  work, 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  np  in  us,  what  we  learned 
there,  and  it  is  as  completely  forgotten  as  if  it  never 
had  been  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  so  with  me. 

I  think  the  boys,  that  work  here,  are  worse  than 
boys  were  20  years  ago  ;  they  are  worse  mannered 
and  more  ignorant.  The  language  they  use  is  cer- 
tainly worse  than  it  was,  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  it  is  the 
parents'  fault,  all  of  it.  So  far  as  these  works  are 
concerned,  they  are  a  great  deal  larger  than  they 
used  to  be,  so  more  has  to  be  left  to  the  foremau, 
than  was  formerly ;  that  I  think  makes  a  ditfercnce. 
When  we  were  all  immediately  under  the  master's 
eye,  it  was  better  in  that  respect. 

We  have  boys  in  most  of  our  shops  here  ;  some 
are  filing  bands  for  bayonets  ;  they  are  the  youngest, 
probably;  others  shave  and  cut  the  bayonets  and  rings  ; 
others  polish  rollers  ;  eight  or  nine  will  be  heating  the 
metal  for  spindle  forghig ;  their  age  will  be  from  12 
to  14  ;  but  just  now  the  spindle  and  flyer  part  of  our 
works  is  slack,  because  of  the  duhiess  of  cotton.  We 
have  however  large  orders  from  the  Goverinnent  for 
bayonets,  Avhich  keep  all  hands  woi'king — indeed,  we 
are  making  overtime  every  day.  We  have  several 
different  manufactures  here,  and  Avlien  one  is  slack 
another  may  be  brisk.  Taking  one  year  with  anotlicr, 
I  should  say  that  all  will  mtike  more  than  a,  montli 
overtime  every  year. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  boys  as  we 
want  ;  I  cannot  say  hoAv  far  any  relay  system  is  likely 


to  succeed.  In  some  of  the  work,  heating  for  spindle 
forging,  for  example,  some  judgment  and  experience 
is  required  to  know  exactly  how  long  it  should  be 
left  in  the  furnace.  The  filing  is  simpler,  certainly; 
and  in  the  cutting  machine  for  the  bayonets,  all  the 
boy  has  to  do  is  to  put  it  in  at  one  end,  and  take  it  out 
at  the  other. 

We  have  not  so  many  young  lads  in  proportion  to 
the  adults,  as  they  huve  at  works,  where  they  are 
continually  producing  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  Such  Avork  requires  less  judgment,  and  Avhen 
a  boy  has  got  into  the  way  of  it,  a  machine  can  be  left 
to  him,  at  all  events  Avith  a  man  to  look  after  him 
and  several  others  noAV  and  then. 

It  Avould  be  a  good  thing  for  boys,  after  they  are 
OA'er  13,  to  have  to  Avork  full  time  and  no  more,  and 
be  obliged  to  go  to  night-school  sometimes,  for  a  many 
of  the  boys'  Avork,  being  at  machines,  Avhich  are  more 
or  less  self-acting,  is  such  as  to  give  them  plenty  of 
time  in  the  day  to  be  thinking  over  Avhat  they  Avould 
learn  the  night  before  ;  and  it's  the  thinking  that's 
most  Avanted  after  all.  I  mean,  that  as  most  of  their 
Avoi'k  is  mere  standing  and  AA'atching,  Avith  noAV  and 
then  putting  sometiiing  in,  or  taking  something  out, 
their  heads  won't  be  wanted  for  that,  and  Avill  be  sure  to 
be  filled  Avith  something  else,  Avhich  may  as  Avell  be 
learning  as  not. 

32.  William  Henley. — Am  14.  Can  read  a  bit. 
Haven't  had  much  school ;  no  day-school,  since  I 
Avas  8.  I  Avent  then  to  Avork  at  Bank  Edge  Avire  woi'ks  ; 
used  to  "  shore  up."    Here  I  am  filing  bands. 

33.  Richard  lluxhton. — Am  15.  Can't  read.  Never 
Avent  to  any  day-school  ;  go  sometimes  to  Sunday- 
school.  Have  been  Avorking  from  6  a.ai.  to  9  p.ai.  for 
the  last  tAvo  months  ;  those  long  hours  are  tiring  ;  but 
the  Avork  itself  isn't. 

34.  John  O'Brien. — Am  15.  Was  at  the  dye  works, 
before  I  came  here.  Went  to  day-school  for  some 
months ;  but  can't  read  noAV. 

35.  Andreio  Courtnaij. — Am  12  next  month.  Have 
been  here  some  months.  W^as  at  the  Phosnix  foundry 
before  ;  AVCiit  there  at  10  years  old.  Was  at  day-school 
for  four  months  before  that.  Don't  recollect  much  of 
Avhat  I  learned  then  ;  can  read  a  bit,  but  not  write  ;  go 
to  Sunday-school  ;  Avent  there  last  time  tAVO  mouths 
ago.    Am  filing  flyer  presses. 


Mil.  Lamb,  Jersey  Street. 


36.  The  Cashier. — I  have  been  here  19  years,  and 
can  giA^e  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

We  have  51  hands  noAV  in  AVork ;  3  under  13, 
8  betAveen  that  age  and  18;  all  are  males;  the 
youngest  of  those  under  13  is  10  years  and  5  months 
old,  the  other  tAvo  are  over  12.  If  avc  were  in  full 
work,  we  should  have  one-third  more. 

Our  usual  hours  are  from  6  a.ji.  to  6  p.ai.,  Avith 
hours  for  meals,  which  they  take  here  or  not,  as  they 
please  ;  all  our  lads  go  home  for  dinner.  When  avc 
are  A'ery  busy,  Ave  AVork  on  till  8  p. jr.,  but  we  do  not 
do  that  for  more  than  one  month  in  the  year,  and 
that  not  consecutively  ;  that  is,  Ave  do  not  AVork  till 
8  P.M.  on  more  than  30  nights  in  the  year. 

The  boys'  Avork  is  chiefly  drilling  holes,  or  roughing 
out  Avharves  ;  some  will  "  tap "  throstle  flyers,  and 
others  centre  the  spindle,  give  them  a  point,  that  is  to 
say  ;  some  Avill  have  to  grind  and  glaze,  as  pai't  of  their 
work,  for  perhaps  an  hour  in  the  day,  that  is  the  only 
unliealtliy  part  of  the  work,  and  for  them  it  does  not 
last  long. 


We  pay  them  by  the  week,  the  youngest  Avill  earn 
3a'.,  and  from  that  to  8s.  We  have  quite  given  up 
apprentices,  theyAvere  too  much  trouble  ;  Ave  noAvtake 
them  under  a  contract  Avith  their  parents  to  serve  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  sometimes  for  a  shorter  time, 
according  to  their  age. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  children  in  our  trade  have 
improved  in  the  last  20  years.  The  opportunities  of 
education  have  much  increased,  and  many  parents  are 
Arise  enougli  to  avail  themselves  of  them  ;  most  of  our 
lads  can  read  and  Avrite.  There  is  a  school  in  the  very 
next  street  open  two  nights  a  Aveek  for  a  penny  ;  they 
could  all  go  there,  some  I  knoAV  do. 

37.  Joseph  Taylor. — Am  going  13.  I  help  a  man 
upstairs ;  sometimes  drill  and  sometimes  grind.  Have 
never  been  to  day-school ;  go  to  Sunday-school  sonie- 
times  ;  never  learned  anything  ;  can't  read  or  Avrite. 
or  do  sums.  Never  heard  of  Edinburgh  ;  don't  knoAV 
where  London  is  ;  heard  of  the  Exhibition  ;  don't  know 
anything  about  it ;  don't  know  it  was  hi  London,  I 
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Icnow  about  my  oavu  work,  and  that  is  about  all  I  do  the  boys,  whom  I  examined  at  Mr.  Lamb's,  j^ianu^f^'^tures 

^iiow.  had  received  some  slight  elementary  educa-  of  Lancashire. 

[With  the  above  exception  and  that  of  one  tion.   The  witness  Taylor,  though  ignorant,  

other,  who  could  only  read  his  letters,  was  not  stupid  nor  ill-mannered.]  Mr.H.W.Lord. 

38.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mill  Street.  ^• 

Mr.  Cotton  told  me  that  the  work  of  the  boys,  wliom  he  em^^loyed,  was  very  similar  to  that  I  had 
seen  at  Mr,  Lamb's,  consisting  chiefly  in  roughing  out  the  wharves  and  other  parts  of  mules  or  throstles, 
which  the  men  finished.  He  had  given  up  all  overtime  for  some  years,  as  he  was  convinced  that  there 
was  no  good  in  it. 

He  still  continues  to  apprentice  his  lads,  as  he  found  that  in  busy  times  those  of  17  or  so,  whom 
he  had  taught  to  be  useful,  would  leave  him  for  another  employer,  who  would  give  them  1/.  as  journey 
hands,  whereas  they  were  being  paid  only  12^.  by  him.  Out  of  about  40  apprentices,  whom  he  has 
had,  only  three  have  left  before  their  time,  or  turned  out  ill.  His  indenture  has  no  clause  for  the 
master  to  provide  work  or  wages  in  any  event.  He  took  no  steps  to  bring  them  back,  but  after  a 
time  they  came  and  asked  for  work,  still  they  again  stayed  for  only  a  short  time. 

Their  morals  he  considered  very  bad ;  he  insists  on  inflicting  fines  for  swearing,  but  that  does  not 
check  them  ;  they  also  gamble,  when  they  can. 

Mr.  Cotton  thought  that  all  in  his  employ  would  be  able  to  read,  but  upon  his  son's  going  round  the 
shops  with  a  slate  and  asking  each  person,  it  appeared  that  out  of  88  there  were  24  who  could  not 
do  so;  10  of  those  were  boys  from  12  to  15  years  old,  and  the  remainder  adults. 

I  examined  two  or  three,  who  though  13  years  old,  and  alleged  attendants  at  Sunday-schools,  did 
not  know  their  letters  well,  and  could  not  write  or  do  sums  at  all ;  they  appeared,  however,  decent  in 
behaviour,  and  naturally  intelligent.  One  lad  of  about  14,  who  could  not  read,  was  a  son  of  the 
foreman  of  the  works,  whom  Mr.  Cotton  informed  me  was  a  steady  man,  and  a  fair  scholar  himself ; 
he  said  he  could  not  make  his  son  go  to  school,  so  he  brought  him  to  work  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
streets. 

39.  Mr.  W.  Ryder,  Bolton. 

We  have  196  hands  now;  in  busy  times  we  should  work  till  8p.m.  to  fmi.'^h  some  pressing  order.  We 

only  have  30  or  40  more.     Only  3  ai-e  under  13,  might  do  that,  and  yet  not  exceed  the  number  of 

and  they  ore  all  over  12.    I^don't  like  having  boys  working  hours  in  the  month  or  three  months,  or  what- 

younger  than  that.    We  have  labourers  to  polish  ever  the  period  might  be.   As  it  is,  we  work  till  8  p.m. 

instead  of  children,  for  it  is  hard  work  to  liold  the  perhaps  for  a  month  in  each  year  at  ditFerent  times, 

clamps  on  tight  ;    it  requires  great  pressure,   and  taking  an  average  of  seven  years.    Our  usual  hours 

children  are  not  strong  enough  ;  it  isn't  safe   for  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.jr.,  or  58^  in  the  week.  We 

such  ;  the  spindle  flies  sometimes  out  of  the  machine,  don't  work  half-a-dozen  times  after  8  p.m.  in  the  whole 

that  holds  it  for  polishing,  if  they  don't  take  care,  and  year. 

cuts  their  face,  or  hurts  some  one  else.*  Of  course  we  should  not  have  any  under  13,  if  an 
I  have  45  between  13  find  18  years  of  age  ;  more  Act  were  passed  to  govern  us  like  the  mills  ;  we  have 
than  30  of  them  ai-e  bound  apprentices.  In  my  too  few  at  any  time  to  make  it  worth  our  while.  But 
opinion  the  Factory  Act  should  be  made  general,  or  I  should  like  to  see  some  amount  of  education  made 
some  measure  like  it.  The  Bleacli  Works  Act  would  the  condition  of  any  lads,  even  over  13,  being  em- 
suit  us  best,  for  our  trade  docs  fluctuate,  and  all  we  ployed  ;  such  as  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  and 
should  want  would  be  to  be  able  now  and  then  to  write;  I  believe  that  would  work  well. 

40.  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Bury. 

The  foreman  informed  me  that  in  good  times  the  work  for  all  is  continued  until  8  p.m.  for  five  nights 
a  week,  month  after  month.  He  also  stated  that  the  boys,  who  polish  spindles,  sometimes  have 
their  fingers  caught  and  badly  hurt;  one  at  their  works  had  his  arm  drawn  in  by  the  strap  through 
using  some  cotton  waste  to  wipe  the  spindle,  which  he  was  polishing,  while  it  was  in  motion. 

Messrs.  Wilson  &  Plant's,  Stockport. 

AOa.  An  Appreiitice. — Am  going  on  17.    We  never  dust  gets  up  your  nose  and  irritates  it.    I  never  got 

work  overtime  here  ;  haven't  since  I  have  been  here,  any  harm  at  brass  turning,  but  then  I  have  never  been 

The  only  thing  in  spindle-making  bad  for  health  is  at  it  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time, 
turning  the  wharves,  where  you  have  no  fan,  for  the 

Messrs.  Dobson  &  Barlow,  Bolton. 

41.  Mr.  Barloto. — The  men  who  "stretch," — that  sits  facing  a  window  with  a  dark  cloth  behind  him. 
is,  straighten, — the  mule  spindles  find  their  eye-sight  It  is  very  delicate  work  ;  no  young  person  under  18 
suffer  from  the  flash  of  light  along  the  spindle  ;  each     is  trusted  to  do  that. 


I  also  visited  the  works  of  Mr.  Glasgow,  Traffbrd  Street,  Manchester,  Mr.  Collier,  Salford, 
Messrs.  Bodden  and  Mercer,  and  Messrs.  A.  Lees,  Oldham,  and  Messrs.  Berrisford,  Stockport,  and 
there  received  information  generally  corroborative  of  the  foregoing  statements. 

ENGINEERS,  IRONFOUNDERS,  &c.,  MANCHESTER. 
42.  Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart,  &  Co.'s,  Atlas  Works. 

The  total  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  exceeded  1,240;  all  were  male;  and  150 
youths  under  18;  of  these  8  were  under  13,  the  two  youngest  being  10  years  and  10  months,  and 


*  A  case  was  mentioned  to  me,  -where  a  fcoy  had  his  lip  and  nostril  slit  open  nearly  up  to  his  eye  by  the  spindle 
this  vay. — H.W.L. 

3.  B  b 
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Metal  1 1  years  and  one  month  respectively ;  these  had  been  brought  by  then-  fathers  who  worked  on  the  pre- 
Manutactures  mises,  and  were  at  once  admitted  to  be  too  young;  Mr.  Robinson  told  me  that  none  under  13  were 
of  Lancashire,  ^^nted. 

Mr.H.W.  Lord.      The  nature  of  the  work  produced  being  that  of  a  very  heavj^  kind,  such  as  boilers  and  locomotives, 

 the  only  work  for  the  youngest  is  carrying  rivets  for  the  boiler  makers,  or  doing  errands  for  the 

c.  foremen ;  those  rather  older  may  be  turning,  or  minding  a  machine.  Some  of  about  15  were  driving 
a  light  steam  hammer;  these  were  generally  pale  and  thin;  the  work,  however,  seemed  not  heavy; 
as  they  grow  older,  they  are  put  to  "  striking  "  in  the  smithy. 

The  work  is  begun  on  Monday  at  8.45  a.m.,  and  on  other  days  at  6  a.m.,  and  is  continued,  with 
intervals  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  for  meals,  till  6i  p.m.  On  Saturday  they  leave  at  1  p.m. 
Boys  are  kept  for  two  hours  overtime  occasionally;  one  told  me  that  he  had  stayed  as  late  as  p.m. for 
three  weeks  together;  this,  however,  was  an  exception;  in  the  whole  year  they  would  probably  not 
stay  till  8j  p.m.  for  six  weeks,  and  that  at  different  times. 

Both  men  and  lads  are  of  a  superior  class  to  those  ordinarily  employed  in  foundries,  or  even  by 
machinists.  The  work  requires  greater  skill  and  is  more  highly  paid.  I  found,  however,  two  among 
those  to  whom  I  spoke,  one  aged  14  and  another  17,  who  could  not  read. 

It  was  stated  to  me  that  I  might  properly  regard  the  Atlas  Works  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  heavier 
engineering  works,  both  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  hands  under  and  over  18,  and  of  the  nature 
of  work  and  extent  of  overtime,  as  also  of  the  character  and  education  of  the  hands. 


43.  Messrs.  Beyer,  Peacock,  &  Co.'s,  Locomotive  Engine  Builders,  Gorton. 

Out  of  1,040  persons  employed  on  these  works,  only  -5  were  under  13.  There  were,  however 
120  between  18  and  18.  The  usual  hours,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  were  exceeded  to  the  extent  of  2^  hours 
for  three  months  in  the  year,  but  not  consecutively,  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely  for  those  under 
18,  prolonged  till  10.15  p.m. 

Mr.  Beyer  informed  me  that  he  encouraged  the  younger  ones  to  go  to  night-schools,  and  so  far  as 
he  was  able,  insisted  on  it.  He  did  not  wish  any  to  be  employed  on  the  works  under  14;  and  in 
several  cases,  when  parents  had  brought  their  children  too  young,  had  himself  paid  the  school  fees, 
until  they  were  old  enough,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  work  they  were  expected  to  do.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  found  several  who  had  begun  as  early  as  11  years  old.  Some  of  the  younger  ones  had,  for 
some  months  before  Whit  week,  worked  till  8j  p.m.  from  6  a.m.;  these  were  carrying  rivets  for  the 
boiler  makers,  or  helping  in  the  smithy.  The  youngest  in  the  moulding  shop  was  "going  on"  15, 
and  had  been  there  for  two  years.  He  had,  he  told  me,  began  work  at  a  neighbouring  foundry  at  11, 
and  several  there  then  wei'e  no  older,  and  some  younger  than  he  was. 

Very  few,  whom  I  asked,  had  been  at  all  regular  in  attendance  at  night-school;  but  in  no  case  was 
fatigue  from  the  day's  work  admitted  or  pretended  by  any  of  them  as  an  excuse.  One  told  me  there 
was  no  night-school  near  his  home,  and  was  greatly  amused  at  my  getting  out  of  him,  by  degrees,  that 
it  would  take  him  five  minutes  to  walk  there  from  his  father's  door. 

Several  of  14  and  13  years  old  could  only  spell  out  their  words  syllable  by  syllable,  and  one  of  16  in 
the  erecting  shop  could  do  no  better ;  others,  however,  read  decently.    All  attended  Sunday-school. 

Everything  appeared  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Beyer  to  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  work- 
people. The  works,  which  were  ranged  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  extended  over  eight  acres  of  ground, 
were  all  on  the  ground  floor,  very  lofty  and  well  ventilated.  Once  a  year  all  the  shops  were  white- 
washed. At  the  upper  end  of  the  open  space  between  the  two  lines  of  shops,  and  in  front  of  the 
designing-room  and  other  offices,  a  plot  of  ground  was  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden,  the  vegetation  in 
which,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  rhododendrons,  in  full  bloom,  and  of  other  shrubs  and 
grass,  did  not  suffer  from  their  neighbourhood  of  smoke  and  coal  or  iron  dust. 


44.  Messrs.  E.  Walker  &  Brothers'  Works,  Rochdale  Road,  Bury. 

No  boys  were  employed  here  under  11  years  of  age;  10  were  under  13;  all  of  these  were  employed 
by  men,  to  whom  the  work  was  let  by  weight,  to  rub  the  sand  off  the  castings ;  they  earned  3^.  a 
week  and  upwards.  These  were  chiefly  children  of  labourers  about  the  place.  There  were  40 
between  13  and  18,  and  228  adults.  The  cashier,  to  whom  I  was  referred  as  being  fully  able  to 
furnish  all  necessary  information,  told  me  that  these  were  less  than  half  their  usual  number.  None 
of  the  lads  were  formally  bound  apprentices,  though  they  were  generally  called  so,  and  in  the  18  years, 
during  which  he  had  been  connected  with  these  works,  not  more  than  three  or  four  had  left  before  the 
regular  time  of  apprenticeship  had  expired.    Their  wage  to  begin  with  was  45.  a  week  in  the  foundry. 

I  was  informed  that  the  usual  plan  with  their  apprentices  was  for  them  to  go  for  the  first  six  months 
into  the  brass-foundry,  and  then  be  drafted  into  the  iron-foundry.  The  fumes  of  the  brass  were  said  to 
be  highly  prejudical  to  those,  who  worked  long  in  brass-founding.  Evans  the  engineer  stated  that  it  was 
well  known  that  brass-founders,  did  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  50  years  of  age,  iron-founders,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  rather  long-lived.  After  the  crucible,  in  which  the  copper,  lead,  and  spelter  (zinc),  of 
which  the  brass  consists,  were  fused,  was  lifted  from  the  furnace,  there  remained,  in  the  words  of  my 
informant,  "  a  poisonous  film  floating  about  in  the  air."  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  results 
immediately  perceptible  from  the  brass-founding,  and  three  lads  examined  by  me  who  were  in  various 
stages  of  their  six  months'  course,  assured  me  that  they  felt  nothing  fi-om  it. 

The  foundry  apprentices,  whom  I  examined,  had  all  been  to  school,  and  wrote  their  names  for  me  very 
well.  I  also  examined  five  of  the  rubbing-off  boys ;  they  had  all  begun  that  work  at  about  9  years  old, 
and  one  was  just  turned  8,  when  he  did  so;  these,  too,  who  were  all  11  or  12,  could  read  a  little, 
and  wrote  me  their  names  tolerably.  A  system  prevailed  here  of  making  all  persons,  of  whatever  age, 
keep  daily  accounts  of  their  work,  and  render  them  to  the  cashier,  so  that  the  writing,  which  they  had 
been  taught  at  school,  where  all  had  been,  was  to  some  extent  kept  up. 
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In  busy  times  all  would  work  till  8  p.m.,  another  ^  hour  beinsf  then  allowed  for  tea.    Messrs.  Walker  Metal 
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stated  that  they  found  in  practice  that  many  of  the  men,  who  Avork  beyond  the  regular  hours,  are 
irregular  in  their  attendance  in  consequence.  They  therefore  resort  to  work  after  8  p.m.  only  in  the 
case  of  urgent  repairs  being  required  to  be  done  in  the  night,  in  order  to  enable  a  cotton  mill  to  go  on  Mr.H.W.  Lord. 

as  soon  as  possible.    In  such  work  young  persons  are  employed,  but  not  children.   

The  work  being  in  execution  of  orders,  and  not  in  making  articles  for  stock,  was  said  to  be  neces-  c. 
sarily  irregular  and  uncertain ;  and  any  hmitation  of  the  working  hours  of  young  persons  would  be 
very  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  the  apprentices  are  engaged  chiefly  in  assisting  skilled  workmen  in 
operations,  which  the  latter  would  not  condescend  to  attend  to. 


44a.  Messes.  W.  and  J.  Maesden,  Brass  Foundees,  Bolton. 

None  of  the  lads  employed  here  were  under  13  years  of  age,  5  were  under  18.  The  ordinary  hours, 
10|-  a  day,  were  occasionally  exceeded  to  the  extent  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Both  the  members 
of  this  firm  considered  brass-founding  an  unhealthy  occupation,  but  were  convinced  that  by  attention 
to  ventilation  such  as  was  given  at  their  works,  the  harm  might  be  materially  lessened.  They  stated 
that  this  work  was  often  carried  on  in  cellars  or  garrets  very  low-pitched  and  wholly  unsuited  to  such 
an  occupation,  where  two  or  three  men  and  one  or  two  boys  would  be  working  together.  One  cellar 
was  mentioned  where,  to  their  knowledge,  five  persons  had  been  so  employed  at  once.  The  arsenic 
used  as  a  flux,  and  the  sulphur,  of  which  the  yellow  brass  contains  a  large  proportion,  were  looked 
upon  as  the  causes  of  injury.  Mr.  Marsden  described  the  efi'ect  upon  himself  of  being  in  the  foundry 
to  watch,  or  assist  occasionalh',  when  the  metal  was  being  poured,  as  causing  sickness  and  stupefaction, 
and  making  him  double  doAvn,"  and  become  quite  salivated  with  the  sulphur.  At  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  depended  on  constitution ;  persons  who  were  asthmatical  always  sufiering  more  than  others. 
One  of  their  men,  who,  though  not  arrived  at  middle  age,  was  very  pale  and  sickly  lookmg,  told  me 
that  such  was  the  case  with  himself,  and  mentioned  symptoms  similar  to  those  described  above.  A  boy 
of  15  who  was  in  the  same  shop  had  felt  a  "little  sick,"  but  had  never  been  away  from  work,  from  ill 
health,  in  the  period,  about  18  months,  during  which  he  had  been  employed  there. 

Mr.  Marsden's  gardener  told  me  that  all  the  leaves  in  his  greenhouse,  which  was  about  20  yards  from 
the  foundry,  would  curl  up  and  shrivel  whenever  the  wind  happened  to  blow  in  that  direction  while  they 
"were  casting. 

45,  Mr.  S.  Horton,  Chandos  Foundry,  Warrington. 

There  were  six  boys  under  13  here,  six  between  13  and  18,  and  45  adults.  One  boy  was  only  10, 
and  two  others  11.  The  chief  production  here  was  of  railway  chairs,  the  boys  as  usual  "rubbing  ofi"." 
They  earned  3;?.  M.  and  4.^.,  the  older  ones  7^.  The  10-|-  hours  a  day  was  not  now*  ever  exceeded. 
One'  of  the  boys  aged  12,  who  had  been  for  about  18  months  at  work,  had  attended  day  school,  he 
told  me,  for  some  time  before,  but  could  not  read.  The  rest  of  those  whom  I  examined  here  could  read 
easy  words. 

46.  —  Barton. — Am  14.  Worked  at  Chandos'  at  11.  Often  went  on  fi-om  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ;  once  or  twice 
from  o  A.M.  to  \l\  P.M. 

47.  Messrs.  B.  Hick  &  Son's,  Bolton. 

I  was  informed  here  that  the  business  of  the  firai  was  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  stationary 
engines,  in  which  adult  labour  was  almost  exclusively  used;  there  were,  however,  50  or  60  apprentices, 
not  one-tenth  of  the  adults  in  number;  all  over  11,  and  a  few,  not  half-a-dozen,  boys  under  14  dressing 
castings  or  carrying  rivets  for  the  boiler  makers,  the  number  under  13  being  68  out  of  a  total  of  622. 
The  apprentices  under  18  were  only  learning  the  early  branches  of  the  trade,  and  scarcely  ever  stayed, 
and  never  needed  to  stay,  after  6p.5i.  The  fitters  and  others,  who  had  to  stay  till  8  p.m.  at  times, 
were  skilled  workmen  and  adults;  those  who  stayed  later  than  that  were  invariably  adults,  generally 
employed  in  watching  some  self-acting  machine,  and  not  working  with  hammer  or  chisel. 

48.  Messrs.  Forresters'  (Vauxhall  Foundry),  Liverpool. 

I  was  informed  that  their  chief  production  was  marine  engines,  though  they  also  made  other  heavy 
machinerv  of  some  kinds.  None  under  13  were  employed,  and,  out  of  about  700  hands,  100  would 
be  apprentices  from  14  upwards.  They  might  work  until  8  p.m.  for  a  month,  on  an  average,  in  the 
year.    The  men  had  to  work  all  night  at  times,  but  the  apprentices  never. 

The  Ashbury  Railway  Carriage  and  Iron  Company  (Limited),  Openshaav. 


49.  Mr.  Johnson. — The  secretary,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
has  insti'ucted  me  to  fiU  up  the  fonns  you  have  sent, 
and  to  take  you  round  the  works  and  give  you  every 
mfoi-mation  in  my  power.  I  think  I  can  tell  you 
everything  you  want  to  know. 

We  ai-e  the  largest  concern  in  this  line  of  any  in  the 
kingdom  ;  we  make  everything  in  railway  carriages, 
but  locomotives,  and  work  up  aU  our  materials  fi-om 
the  simple  state  of  mere  wood  and  iron,  including 
trimmings,  into  the  complete  caiTiage  or  waggon. 


There  are  1,367  persons  at  work  on  the  premises  ;  all 
male  but  7  ;  23  are  under  13,  and  149  between  13  and 
18  yeai-s  of  age. 

We  have  none  here  under  1 1  years  of  age  ;  the 
youngest  of  those  wLU  be  errand  boys,  and  as  they 
grow  up,  we  draft  them  iuto  the  drilling  machines, 
where  they  can  earn  more.  It  is  necessary  for  our 
purpose  that  the  eiTand  boys  should  read  and  write, 
and  so  it  is  that  you  find  the  boys  at  drilling  better 
educated  than  some  others  in  the  smithy  ;  drillers  of 


3. 


*  i.e.  in  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietor. — H.W.L. 
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13  years  of  age  or  so  will  earn  about  6s.  a  week  ; 
tliey  are  iiaid,  as  nearly  all  our  hands  are,  by  the 
piece. 

We  employ  some  lads  of  12  years  of  age  in  the 
foundry,  and  in  the  forge  ;  in  the  former  place  they 
rub  the  sand  off  the  castings  and  help  the  moulders  ;  in 
the  forge  also  they  will  be  assisthig  at  the  fires  ;  ihore 
they  will  earn  4s.  6d.  a  week  ;  in  the  foundrj-,  Gs. 
Some  also  are  in  the  carriage  trinnning  department  ; 
there  they  earn  4s.  a  week  ;  it  is  in  that  liranch  of  our 
works  that  the  only  females  we  em})loy  are  occupied  ; 
they  sew  for  the  trimmers. 

Three  or  four  boys  of  about  14  years  old  are  pulling 
hair  for  the  stuffing  of  carriages  ;  the  hair  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  kind  of  knotted  rope,  as  you  see,  from 
the  seller,  and  they  have  to  loosen  it  and  untwist  it. 
Those  two  men  afterwards  card  it  with  hand  cards. 
The  dust  is  certainly  bad  just  now  ;  tlie  i-oom  is  low, 
being  on  the  basement,  and  they  say  they  can't  have 
the  window  open,  for  the  draft  comes  right  upon  them, 
and  the  fire  smokes,  if  they  light  it ;  but  we  have 
nowhere  else  to  put  them. 

Of  those  between  13  and  18  there  arc  27  in  the 
smithy,  34  in  the  forge,  and  21  in  the  foundry  ;  about 
45  are  turning,  screw-bolt  making,  or  in  the  wheel 
and  axle  making  department.  Homo  more  are  at  tlie 
saw  mills  or  on  the  woodwork  part  of  the  coach- 
making  ;  those  last  have  no  machinery  to  look  after. 

Lad's  work  in  all  forges,  foundries,  and  smithies  is 
much  the  same  everywhere.  The  only  difference  he- 
tween  one  place  and  another  is  that  of  the  age,  at  Avhich 
they  begin,  and  the  hours  for  which  they  work.  As  to 
overtime  with  us  : — It  happens  that  we  are  celebrated 
for  wheels  and  axles.  Oftentimes  we  have  the  order 
for  them  only,  for  railway  companies,  that  generally  get 
their  rolling  stock  made  elsewhere,  or  make  it,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  themselves  ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  we  have  to  work  iu  that  department  iir  day  and 
night  turns  of  12  hours  very  frequently  ;  we  have 
done  so  for  10  mouths  out  of  the  last  12.  That 
working  by  night-sets  is  of  course  always  done  in  the 
forge  ;  but  whenever  other  departments  are  so  pressed, 
as  to  have  to  exceed  the  ordinary  overtime  of  two  hours 
or  so  past  6  p.m.,  the  night-aud-day  work  is  adopted  ; 
that,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Generally  speaking,  Ave  exceed  our  usual  hours  of  6  a.m. 
to  6  P.M.  by  two  hours  for  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year,  not  consecutively,  but  at  different  times,  so  as  to 
make  up  that  average.  In  the  foundry  the  overtime 
is  not  more  than  one  hour  in  the  day,  I  should  say. 

We  have  a  large  dining-room,  with  a  hot  stove  and 
every  convenience,  for  the  workmen  ;  it  was  built  and 
fitted  up  by  Mr.  Ashbury,  and  is  supported  by  the 
hands  themselves,  and  managed,  as  is  also  a  library 
and  a  benefit  society  in  connexion  with  it,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  men  themselves  ;  each  man  pays  2c?.  a 
week,  and  each  boy  Id.,  and  that  subscription  main- 
tains the  whole  thing.  There  are  over  1,100  volumes 
in  the  library,  and  they  take  in  200  daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  the  course  of  the  week.  A  man  and  his 
wife  are  there  to  look  after  the  place  and  the  cooking. 
The  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  500  dinners  ;  we  seated 
800  to  tea  there  at  the  opening.  They  bring  their 
food  in  cans  or  other  things,  and  leave  them  there 
before  they  go  to  work  in  the  morning.  Until  this 
was  so,  they  used  to  have  to  go  to  a  neighbour's  or  to 
a  beershoii,  for  many  live  a  long  way  off,  and  would 
have  to  pay  ^d.  each  morning  for  hot  water  only  (for 
we  are  obliged  to  shut  them  out  of  the  shops,  while 
meals  are  going  on)  ;  and  now  they  have  all  I  have 
told  you  for  2c?.  a  week.  The  room  is  open  from  6  a.m. 
to  10  P.M. 


In  spite  of  all  this,  many  of  them,  men  and  boys,  are 
very  backward  to  use  all  the  advantages  in  their  reach, 
and  some  are  almost  brutish  still ;  I  should  say  that 
out  of  the  300  hands  in  the  forge,  for  instance,  not  20 
use  the  room  ever  for  reading. 

Many  men,  who  earn  large  wages,  bring  or  send  their 
children  to  Avork  much  too  early,  and  don't  see  that 
they  go  to  school  before  that.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  instances  in  which,  from  sickness  or  death,  a 
family  is  left  destitute,  and  the  young  ones  have  there- 
fore to  begin  to  earn  something  as  soon  as  they  can  ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  attributable  to  the  avarice,  or  the  dissolute 
habits  of  parents,  that  children  are  set  to  work  at  a 
very  early  age.  I  can  instance  a  case,  which  I  found 
here  a  short  time  since,  of  a  child  a  little  over  10, 
wliom  his  father  had  brought  to  Avork,  though  he  was 
earning  28s.  aAveek  himself ;  andtAVO  other  sous  living 
at  home  Avere  earning  6s.  and  12s.,  and  he  had  only  two 
other  children.  I  sent  that  child  off  at  once  ;  he  had 
only  been  three  or  four  days  on.  Another  there  is,  of  a 
boy  of  1 1 ,  Avhose  father  earns  45s.  a  week,  and  has  only 
three  children.  Openshaw  has  under  7,000  inhabitants, 
I  believe,  and  there  are  from  40  to  50  beerhouses  and 
three  pawnbrokers'  shops.  Those  numbers  explain  it. 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  none  under  13,  and, 
certainly,  if  any  Act  Avere  passed,  should  send  off  all 
Ave  had  under  that  age,  and  take  no  more  on  ;  as  it  is, 
their  fathers  bring  them,  and  unless  they  are  mani- 
festly too  young  and  Aveak,  they  stay. 

[50.  The  stocktaker  and  foreman  of  the  forge 
informed  me  that  he  had  great  dilRculty  in 
getting  the  ages  of  the  younger  lads  in  his 
department  for  the  purpose  of  my  inquiry ; 
some,  in  his  opinion,  intentionally  con- 
cealing their  real  age,  others  having  been 
intentionally  kept  in  ignorance  by  their 
parents.] 

51.  Allan  Hndtehead. — Am  14.  My  work  is  pulling 
hair  for  stuffing  for  seats  ;  it  is  very  dusty,  and  hurts 
my  throat  very  much.  I  go  to  Sunday-school.  Used  to 
go  to  day-school  two  years  ago,  but  Avasnt  there  long; 
can  read  a  bit ;  could  do  addition  once.  Don't  knoAV 
Avhat  an  island  is,  nor  Avhere  Scotland  is.  (Reads  a 
little.) 

52.  JoJul  Mac  Ewen. — Am  12.  What  I  am  at  is 
"  tapping  "  (putting  the  screw  in  an  iron  nut)  Avith 
this  machine.  Have  been  here  three  years ;  Avas 
"  pulling  out "  for  one  year  at  a  furnace  on  the  other  side 
there.  Went  to  day-school  for  a  year,  before  I  came 
to  Avork  here.  Go  to  Sunday-school  now.  Can't 
read.  Don't  know  Avho  the  Apostles  Avere,  nor  what 
"  disciples"  means,  nor  Avho  they  were.  Never  heard  of 
St.  John.  Don't  knoAv  where  Scotland  is,  nor  what  it 
is.  Don't  knoAv  Avhat  county  Manchester  is  in.  (This 
Avas  a  particularly  Avell-behaved,  and  naturally  intelli- 
gent boy,  in  spite  of  his  ignorance.    H.  W.  L.) 

53.  James  Alcock. — Anr  13.  Have  been  here  two 
years  in  the  smithy  ;  before  that  Avas  working  at  rope 
Avalk.  Went  to  that  at  10  years  old  ;  used  to  Avork  there 
from  6  A.M.  till  dark,  that  Avas  till  8  and  nearly  9  some- 
times in  summer.  Have  never  been  to  day-school. 
Go  to  Sunday-school,  but  don't  read  ;  they  read  to  us 
there  ;  I  don't  knoAV  Avhat  it's  about.  Never  heard  of 
St.  Paul. 

54.  John  Shirwell. — I  am  14.  Work  in  foundry. 
Can't  read,  could  18  months  ago  a  bit ;  used  to  go  to 
day-school.  Go  to  Sunday-school  noAV.  Don't  know 
Avho  St.  Paul  was.  Don't  remember  ever  hearing 
of  him,  or  of  the  Apostles.  Don't  know  where  Lan 
cashire  is,  nor  AA^hat  it  is. 


55.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wallis,  Master  of  the  National  Schools,  Shaav,  near  Oldham. 


I  have  resided  here  for  nine  years,  and  have  ahA^ays 
taken  great  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  children  in 
the  district.  Their  only  employment  here  besides  that 
in  the  cotton  mills  and  fustian  cutting,  Avhich  you  have 
ah-eady  investigated,  is  in  three  or  four  small  machinists' 
shops.    There  are  20  or  30  hands  in  each  of  them, 


Avhen  times  are  good,  and  a  larger  in-ojDortion  of  those 
are  children  than  is  usual  in  places  of  greater  import- 
ance. The  employers  are  rather  litters  up  for  the 
neighbouring  mills  than  machinists.  IknoAvof  children 
as  young  as  eight,  and  even  seven,  being  employed  there. 
I  do  not  think  they  AVork  there  longer  than  the  full 
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time  of  the  factories.  You  will  not  find  any  thei'e 
now,  for  they  have  nothing  to  do.  A  man  Avho  works 
in  a  machhiist's  place  in  Oldham  itself,  one  where  one 
or  two  hundred  hands  are  employed,  told  me  only  a 
day  or  two  ago  that  they  have  had  children  even  there 
as  young  as  that. 

The  state  of  education  for  all  but  half-timers  is 
very  low  here.  Parents  do  not  send  their  children  to 
school  before  they  are  eight  years  old,  because  they  look 
iipon  it  as  something,  which  will  be  forced  on  them,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  when  they  go  to  the  mill,  and  that 
then  the  employers  will  pay.  Consequently,  the  school- 
master has  frequently  to  teach  a  child  of  eight  his  letters ; 
and  if  they  get  to  fustian  cutting,  or  these  other  places, 
till  they  are  old  enough  to  be  full-timers,  as  they  often 
do,  they  never  learn  at  all.  Scores  of  those,  who  pass 
through  the  surgeon's  hands,  and  are  certified  as  fuU- 

56.  R.  C.  Brozvn,  Esq.,  M.D.,  (Preston),  after 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken : — 

"  There  has  been  only  one  fatal  accident  at  Atlier- 
ton's*  during  the  last  20  years,  and  this  arose  from 
the  sudden  breaking  into  splinters  of  a  grindstone. 
At  Clayton's*  a  man  Avas  killed  about  five  years  ago 
by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  casting  on  his  neck.  As  far  as 
I  can  learn,  nearly  all  the  accidents,  which  occur  at 
the  workshops  I  have  visited,  belong  to  one  of  three 
classes  : — 

"  1.  Scalds  and  burns  from  melted  metal  or  heated 
iron. 

"  2.  Fractures  arising  from  carelessness  in  pass- 
ing straps  on  to  wheels. 

"  3.  Lacerated  wounds  and  compound  fractures  of 
the  fingers,  owing  to  the  sudden  breakage  of 

57.  ExTEACT  from  a  Letter  frorn 

Oldham,  August  4,  1863. 

I  find  on  reference  to  my  books  that  the  accidents 
treated  by  me]'  during  the  year  1859  from  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Piatt  Bros,  and  Co.  numbered  about  163  ; 
upwards  of  70  of  them  were  accidents  to  the  fingers 
of  the  most  trifling  character,  accidents  which  might 
have  been  treated  on  the  spot  without  skilled  assis- 
tance. The  great  majority  of  the  remainder  wei'e 
crushed  toes  from  falling  weights,  or  slight  burns  of 
the  foot  from  molten  metal. 

The  most  serious  oases  during  the  year  were  1 1 


timers,  don't  know  their  alphabet,  and  very  few  care 
to  come  to  night-school. 

The  milloAvners  complain  very  much,  and  justly,  of 
these  unregulated  trades  carrying  off  those,  that  would 
be  half-timers.  I  know  several  avIio  do  so,  for  I  have 
nearly  300  half-timers  in  my  schools,  and  am  thereby, 
and  also  from  personal  acquaintance,  brought  into  con- 
tact with  their  employers.  There  are  about  800  half- 
timers  in  Shaw  and  Crompton.  Their  wage  is 
2s.  3d.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week  ;  but  they  may  earn  more 
than  Is.  a  day  at  other  work. 

I  am  sure  that  the  millowners  here  are  generally  in 
favour  of  the  half-time  system.  It  was,  of  course,  in- 
convenient at  first,  but  now  they  have  got  into  it,  and 
I  believe  would  not  change  back  again  if  they  had  the 
power. 

a  personal  interview,  wrote  to  me  a  letter,  from 

the  chisel,  whilst  the  Avorkman  is  guiding  its 
cutting  operations  with  both  his  hands,  and 
pressing  against  the  tool  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body. 

"  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  accidents 
of  the  third  class  seldom,  if  ever,  occur  amongst  men 
under  18  years  of  age,  because  the  management 
of  a  lathe  is  only  intrusted  to  the  more  experienced 
workmen.  The  accuracy  of  the  information  I  have 
obtained  at  the  machine  shops  is  confirmed  by  the 
reference  I  have  made  to  the  record  of  accidents  kept 
at  the  dispensary.  Considering  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
it  is  really  wonderful  that  so  few  casualties  occur." 

A.  Thom.  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.D. 

in  number,  in  all  of  which  amputation  of  part  of  a 
finger  was  necessary.  There  was  not  a  single  case 
requiring  a  major  operation,  and  only  one  fatal.  Of 
the  nature  of  the  latter  I  have  no  note,  as  the  man 
was  dead  befoi-e  I  saAv  him.  My  impression  is  that 
death  was  caused  by  falling  through  an  open  trap  door 
or  hoist. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  accurate  infonnation  re- 
specting the  ages  of  those,  who  were  injured ;  very 
few  of  them  were  boys  or  young  persons. 


Metal 
Manufactures 
of  Lancashire. 

Mr.H.W.  Lord. 


IRON  SHIP  BUILDERS,  &c.  LIVERPOOL. 
Messrs.  T.  Vernon  &  Son. 


58.  M7\  Vei'7ion. — We  have  very  few  under  13  in 
comparison  with  the  total  number  in  our  employ,  for 
to  758  adults  there  are  20  under  13.  Between  13 
and  18  we  have  193  ;  many  of  the  younger  ones  in 
that  division  do  similar  Avork  to  that  of  those  under  13, 
that  is,  carry  rivets.  Ours  is  a  fair  specimen  of  all 
the  iron  ship-building  yards  in  Liverpool,  both  as  to 
the  relative  numbers  and  ages,  and  also  the  hours  of 
v/ork  ;  they  generally  Avork  from  6  a.m.  to  5^  p.m., 
having  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for 
dinnei'.  They  have  not  unfrequently  to  work  till 
7.30,  but  all  on  the  Avorks  Avili  not  be  necessarily 
Avorking  till  that  time,  and  that  is  only  for  the  four 
middle  days  of  the  week  ;  the  Saturday  half  day  is 
universal.  I  should  say  they  don't  average  more 
than  a  week  once  or  twice  a  year  Avorking  till 
9.30  P.M.  Thei-e  is  no  one  period  of  the  year  more 
than  another,  during  Avhich  Ave  are  liable  to  overtime  ; 
Avhenever  a  ship  is  nearly  ready  for  launching,  there 
is  a  push  for  a  fcAV  nights  ;  some  of  the  men  may 
then  Avork  all  night,  but  very  fcAV  of  the  lads  after 
9.30. 

Iron  has  quite  supplanted  Avood  for  building  ships 
in  Liverpool.    The  Avooden  ships  Ave  could  build  are 


too  expensive  ;  all  the  wooden  ones  now,  Avhich  are 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  are  American.  When  a 
ship  is  intended  to  stay  away  from  port,  cruising  at 
sea  for  a  long  time,  the  case  is  different,  but  for  an  out 
and  return  voyage  from  port  to  port,  iron  answers  best 
on  the  Avliole. 


59.  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Vernon, 
September  29,  1863. 

"1st.  The  holidays  observed  at  these  Avorks  are 
Good  Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  Avhen  our  Avorks 
are  of  course  closed.  Our  Avorks  are  also  closed  for 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  days,  on  Avhich  have 
launches,  and  of  these  lauuch  da}  s  we  luavc  about  10 
in  the  year. 

"  The  men  also  observe  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  Whitsun  Monday  and  Tuesday,  though 
our  AVorks  are  not  closed  on  these  days. 

"  2nd.  Accidents  do  sometimes  occur  to  the  lads  ; 
they  are  nearly  all  by  their  falling  off  the  stages,  but 
we  find  that  they  are  invariably  the  result  of  the  lads' 
OAvn  carelessness. 

"  3rd.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  rivetters 


*  The  two  firms  employing  the  largest  number  of  hands  in  Preston,  about  500  altogether. 

t  Mr.  Thompson  attends  about  one  half  and  Mr.  Morley  the  other  half  :  the  latter  gentleman  informed  me  that  the  numbers 
attended  by  him  in  1859  was  177  ;  that  was  above  the  average  ;  they  consisted  of  burns  (in  the  forge  chiefly),  bruises,  and  crushed 
fingers,  a  broken  arm  or  leg  being  very  rare, 
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Metal  work  all  night,  but  when  they  do,  the  same  lads  who 
Manufactures  have  been  working  with  them  in  the  daytime  also 
of  Lancashire,  ^^^k  with  them  at  night  ;  but  this  working  for  24 
Mr  H  W  Lord   ^^"^"^  without  going  home  to  bed  does  not  occur 

]_J        ■  above  three  or  four  times  in  the  whole  12  months, 

Q  and  upon  each  occasion  there  are  not  more  than 

three  or  four  sets  at  Avork. 

"  4th.  Therivetters  as  a  body  leave  off  at  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  or  earlier,  but  two  or  three  sets 
work  until  7.30  or  perhaps  9.30  on  certain  occasions 
just  to  get  finished  off"  with  difficult  parts.  Rivetters 
at  piecework, — and  most  of  ours  are  employed  in  this 
way, — leave  off  at  about  half-past  3  to  4  o'clock, 
having  earned  a  day  and  a  half's  work  from  6  in 
the  moniing  to  that  time." 

60.  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  (timekeepers). — All  is 

piecework  ;  they  work  in  sets,  and  each  gets  pay  pro- 
portioned to  his  place  in  the  set,  and  the  amount  the  set 
gets  through.  Rivetters  average  28*.  a  week  ;  many 
platers  get  35s.  ;  holders  up,  who  are  also  men,  22s.  ; 
and  the  boys,  who  "  hot  "  the  rivets,  4s.  6c?.  and  more. 
Besides  them  there  are  50  or  60  apprentices,  who  are 
regularly  bound,  but  only  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
they  get  8s.  at  starting,  and  about  14s.,  when  they  are 
18  years  old. 

This  is  the  best  avei'age  Ave  can  give  of  the  over- 
time : — Take  60  sets  as  the  number  we  have,  there 
will  always  be  five  or  six  sets  working  till  7.30  p.m., 
and  one  or  another  set  till  9.30  p.m.  all  the  year  round  ; 
but  it's  all  open  air  up  to  9.30.  The  younger  ones 
go  on  just  like  the  rest,  but  they  don't  so  often  do  the 
night  work.  We  hadn't  had  any  night  work  for  five 
weeks  till  last  night.  They  ahvays  take  about  four 
hours  of  it  for  rest  and  meals. 


As  for  education,  they  all  are  poorly  off.  Some  can't 
even  reckon  their  money  at  the  week's  end.  Scarce 
one  in  50  can  read  decently.  It  is  just  the  neglect 
of  the  parents.  They  could  in  most  cases  afford  to 
give  them  schooling,  if  they  chose. 

61.  JEdward  Leonard. — Am  16  years  old.  Carry- 
rivets  for  rivetters  ;  that's  what  most  boys  do  here. 
Can't  read  or  write.  Don't  go  to  Sunday-school.  Was 
in  a  glass  wai-ehouse  at  St.  Helen's  at  1 1  ;  that  was 
the  first  work  I  did.  Was  for  some  years  at  day-school 
before  ;  could  read  a  bit  when  I  left  that. 

62.  John  Barclay. — Am  going  in  12.  Began  Avork 
in  a  rope  walk  at  10  ;  in  Liverpool  it  was  ;  used  to 
work  from  5\  or  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  never  was  later  than 
6  P.M.  Have  only  been  here  a  few  weeks.  Like  this 
best. 

63.  JoJin  Cooke. — Am  going  in  11.  Began  work 
at  a  tank  maker's  ;  Avas  going  in  10  then.  Had  the 
same  work  there  as  now,  carrying  rivets.  A  many 
boys  were  there  like  me. 

64.  William  Bilbury. — Am  14.  Was  in  factory 
at  Manchester,  both  as  full  and  half  timer  ;  was  full- 
timer  for  a  year,  and  was  at  factory  school  for  more 
than  a  year.  Like  rivet  carrying  better  than  thi'ostle 
doffing  ;  don't  earn  so  much  yet,  for  used  to  get  7s.  6c?. 
as  full-timer,  and  have  only  been  here  a  few  months  ; 
but  they  would  stop  you  off  so  much  for  one  thing  or 
another.    Can't  read  S-u-n-d-a-y. 

[I  also  visited  the  shipbuilding  yards  of 
Messrs.  Cato,  Miller,  and  Co.,  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Miller,  where  I  obtained  informa- 
tion generally  corroborative  of  the  above 
evidence. — H,  W.  L.] 


65.  Messrs.  Wainwright,  Iron  Mast  and  Tank  Makers. 


We  have  about  40  lads  under  18,  10  of  whom  will 
be  under  14  ;  those  are  helpers  to  the  rivetters.  We 
very  seldom  work  as  late  as  8  p.m.  It  need  never 
be  done  in  our  business,  nor  in  ship-building  either. 
There  is  quite  time  enough  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  for 
a  man  to  do  all  he  can  do  satisfactorily.  When  they 
Avork  on  till  8  p.m.,  they  get  wearied,  men  and  boys. 


Bad  management  and  carelessness  is  the  source  of 
all  overtime  in  my  opinion.  Employers  don't  like  it ; 
but  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  All 
that  is  necessary,  Avhen  you  are  pressed  for  time,  is  to 
get  a  few  more  hands,  and  not  to  neglect  the  work  at 
the  beginning,  and  put  it  off,  till  you  really  have  not 
time  to  finish  without  overtime. 


66.  Clerk  at  Messrs.  Clover  &  Co.'s,  Ship  Builders,  Shipsmiths,  &c. 


Shipsmiths  will  probably  work  fi'om  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
for  one  month  out  of  the  six,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  not  all  at  once,  but  for  several  days,  and  even 
a  Aveek  or  more  now  and  then. 

No  lads  under  apprentices  age,  14  that  is,  work  for 
them.    They  will  mostly  work  as  long  as  the  men, 


even  when  they  work  the  night  through.  That  doesn't 
happen  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  after  it  they  are  fit  for  nothing  next 
day.  There  certainly  is  always  a  terrible  bustle  about 
getting  a  ship  ready. 


SCREW  AND  BOLT  MANUFACTURERS,  CHOWBENT. 
Messrs.  Carr  and  Nichols. 


67.  Mr.  Carr. — We  have  17  boys  under  13,  and  18 
more  under  18  ;  one  of  them  is  not  9,  several  not  10 
years  old.  Our  hours  are  fi'om  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
begimiing,  however,  at  7  a.m.  on  Monday,  and  leaving 
off  at  1  P.M.  on  Saturday.  They  occasionally  stay 
till  8^  P.M.  ;  when  they  do,  they  have  half  an  hour  for 
tea  besides  the  usual  hour  and  a  half  for  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

This  year  Ave  have  been  rather  short  of  screwing 
machines,  and  have  consequently  made  more  overtime 
than  usual.  But  at  any  time,  if  we  had  a  press  of 
work,  we  should  work  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  year 
till  %\  P.M.  My  own  feeling  is  that  58|-  hours  a  week 
is  quite  enough  ;  ours  is  harder  work  than  the  cotton 
factory.  We  have  not,  however,  an  artificially  heated 
atmosphere,  nor  is  there  any  dust,  as  in  a  mill. 

The  boys  chiefly  put  the  Avorm  in  the  nut,  or  the 
thread  on  the  bolts,  or  "  screw  "  as  they  call  it.  They 
won't  stop  at  that  work  much  after  15  or  16,  for  they 
think  it  beneath  them  then.  I  think  that  our  trade 
would  admit  of  the  half-time  system,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  it  applied  to  us.  Children  who  come 
young  to  work  do  generally  make  the  best  workmen. 


but  they  they  grow  up  shockingly  illiterate,  and  the 
ordinary  hours  of  work  are  for  some  of  them  probably 
too  long.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  regulations 
similar  to  the  Factory  Acts  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
trade  generally.  We  might  have  then  to  get  girls  and 
women,  if  we  had  not  enough  without  them.  In  South 
Staffordshire  they  employ  females  in  this  work,  and  in 
Birmingham  too  for  making  joiners'  screws.  I  don't 
like  these  little  dots  working  here,  but  the  coal  pits 
attract  the  older  ones  away.  These  earn  about  3s.  a 
week.  What  I  Avant,  is  to  have  work  and  school  com- 
bined ;  they  would  grow  up  more  reasonable  men,  and 
better  to  deal  with,  if  they  were  educated  young,  and 
yet  might  be  expert  at  the  woi'k  they  were  put  to. 

We  apprentice  some  in  the  forge,  but  not  to  screwing. 
Accidents  are  much  fcAver  than  you  might  expect ; 
they  never  amount  to  more  than  a  Avrist  sprained,  or 
a  finger  caught  and  torn.  The  worst  in  all  the  district, 
within  my  memory,  is  a  case  of  a  broken  wrist ;  that 
was  through  gi'eat  carelessness  ;  a  boy  leaned  with  his 
arm  across  the  cog  wheels  to  talk  to  another  boy 
beyond  his  machine.  Still  the  possibility  of  such 
things  occurring  is  a  good  reason   for  preventing 
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children  being  employed  very  young,  or  too  many 
hours,  for  of  course  the  younger  they  are  the  more 
careless  they  are,  and  also  the  more  liable  to  get  over- 
tired. We  always  stop  to  clean  at.'12  on  Saturday  ; 
each  cleans  his  own  machine. 

In  all  probability  the  smaller  shops  will  work  longer 
hours  at  times  than  we,  for  we  can  afford  to  work  to 
stock  ;  they  will  only  woi-k  to  order,  and  so  have 
alternately  pushes  and  slack  times.  We  do  not  force 
any  of  ours  to  work  overtime.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  say,  that  if  we  wanted  work  in  overtime,  and 
some  refused  to  do  so,  while  others  were  ready  to  take 
their  place,  they  would  most  likely  have  to  go. 

The  great  want,  however,  is  education.  They  have 
scarcely  any  been  to  day-school,  and  cannot  even  read. 

The  wrought-nail  trade  is  dying  ovxt  here  ;  boys 
begin  that  in  their  fathei's'  smithies  at  7.  They  used 
to  be  very  ignorant  aiid  rough. 

68.  W.  Smith. — I  work  for  Mr.  Davies  ;  he  makes 
screw  bolts.  Am  10  years  old  ;  began  at  8;  work  at 
fitting  now,  that  is  hand  work  ;  hope  to  get  to  screwing 
in  a  fortnight,  when  we  are  in  the  new  shop  ;  that 
will  be  machine  work.  Our  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  P.M.,  sometimes  till  8  p.m.  I  get  tired  by  that 
time.    Can  read  a  bit. 

[69.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davies  I  spoke  to 
his  foreman  and  his  book-keeper.  They  gave 
me  information  as  to  the  hours  of  labour, 
the  age,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  children 
similar  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Carr.  The 
younger  boys  earned  2s.  or  3s.  a  week. 
They  considered  the  work  to  be  healthy, 
and  accidents  rare  and  not  very  serious. 
A  broken  wrist  was  the  worst  they  could 
recollect.  They  stated  that  in  smaller  places, 
where  only  a  few  hands  were  employed,  and 
the  work  was  less  regular,  the  hours  were 
at  times  longer  than  their  own.] 


70.  The  Rev.  J.  Finlay. — I  have  been  in  Chowbent  Metal 
for  many  years  as  curate,  and  have  regretted  the  low  state  Manufactures 
of  education  among  the  children  employed  at  bolt  and  °^  Lancashire, 
screw  making.    There  are  pi-obably  from  150  to  180  MrH^W  Lord 
lads  so  employed  in  this  district  at  shops  of  various  ' 
sizes.    Their  age  is  from  8  to  15  or  16.    Our  schools  c. 
suffer,  not  so  much  from  their  being  taken  away  early, 
as  from  their  not  coming  at  all.    Our  population  is  in 
round  numbers  4,000,  and  the  attendance  at  day-schools 
but  little  over  200,  instead  of  600  or  more,  as  it 
should  be.    There  is  no  other  day-school  than  the 
Church  schools  in  the  place.    They  begin  woik  at  the 
screw  and  bolt  shops  between  6  and  7  a.m.,  and  I 
often  see  some  coming  back  as  late  as  8  p.m.    I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  positive  ill  treatment,  but  they 
use  the  young  ones  rather  roughly  ;  it  is  as  often  as 
not,  a  word  and  a  blow  with  them.    Nine  or  10  years 
ago  all  the  screw  and  bolt  work  was  by  hand  ;  now,  I 
dare  say,  a  dozen  have  steam  power. 

The  wrought-nail  ti'ade  is  in  a  very  languishing 
state,  and  very  few  are  now  employed  at  it  ;  they 
frequently  work  in  cellars,  a  man  and  a  boy  or  two  ; 
they  are  even  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  bolt  and 
screw-making  boys  as  to  education  and  the  conditions 
of  labour,  for  the  employers  are  all  in  a  small  way  of 
business,  and  the  workshops  are  small  and  unhealthy. 
In  the  nailers'  smithies  all  is  still  hand  work  ;  they 
often  have  a  little  boy  of  7  or  8  to  blow  the  bellows  ; 
they  do  not  work  at  the  anvil  till  13  or  14  generally. 
I  have  not,  howevei-,  noticed  aiiy  ill  effect  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people,  young  or  old  ;  indeed 
it  has  much  improved  in  the  last  12  years  ;  perhaps 
people  are  more  alive  to  ths  advantages  of  good 
sanitary  arrangements  in  theii'  own  homes,  but  un- 
doubtedly this  is  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  not  only  on  the  factory  operative,  but 
by  the  indirect  force  of  example  influencing  other 
trades  in  the  same  district. 


FORGES. 

Messes.  Platt  Brothers,  Oldham. 


71.  Mr.  Lambert  (manager  of  the  forge). — None  but 
a  strong  lad  would  be  of  much  use  at  a  forge,  and  you 
may  be  sure  we  don't  have  boys  who  are  of  no  use  to 
us.  There  are  112  adults;  26  between  13  and  18, 
and  12  under  13  here.  The  youngest  are  over  10. 
There  are  four  between  10  and  11.  Work  here  is 
forging  and  rolling  iron  and  steel. 

The  youngest  are  only  sweeping,  or  turning  over 
the  rods,  as  they  lie  thei'e,  after  they  have  been  rolled  ; 
that  is  not  heavy  work  ;  but  before  long  they  will 
have  to  pull  the  carts  about,  wheeling  the  I'ed  hot 
mass  of  iron  to  or  from  the  hammer  or  furnace,  and  so 
on,  or  lifting  the  doors,  and  all  that  requires  strength. 
For  lads  that  do  not  come  to  it  too  young,  and  are  not 
of  weakly  constitution,  it  is  a  very  healthy  occupation. 
I  have  worked  myself  at  it,  and  intend  my  three  boys 
to  get  their  hands  in.  My  father,  who  is  68,  is  at  the 
hammer  still,  and  my  grandfather  was  at  78. 

They  work  in  night  and  day  shifts  week  and  week 
about.  There  are  only  five  shifts  a  week,  for  there  is 
no  start  till  the  Monday -night  shift  comes  on,  and  they 
leave  off  early  on  the  Saturday.  If  there  were  any- 
thing very  pressing  we  migl  t  have  another  shift,  but 
it  very  seldom  occurs.  The  boys  in  the  night  shift 
often  get  to  bed  soon  after  5  a.m.,  then  they  have  four 
or  five  hours  sleep,  get  some  breakfast,  and  go  to 
school  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  then  have  their  diimer. 


and  sleep  again  before  they  come  on  to  work.  You 
wouldn't  think  they  got  very  tired,  if  you  were  to 
see  them,  as  they  often  do,  on  a  bright  summer 
morning,  go  off  for  a  walk  in  the  fields,  before  they  go 
home  to  bed. 

They  have  no  set  meal-times,  but  they  have  rests  of 
20  minutes  or  moi'e,  as  often  as  eight  times  in  the  12 
hours,  that  is,  at  the  "openings"  for  fresh  charges, 
after  they  have  worked  the  charges  out,  and  while  the 
cold  charge  is  heating  in  the  furnace.  In  those 
intervals  they  take  their  meals,  or  play  leap-frog,  or 
anything  else. 

I  think  the  men  in  our  forge  have  improved  of  late 
years  ;  that  may  account  for  what  you  say  about  the 
boys  here  being  better  than  forge  lads  generally  are. 
It  makes  a  great  difference  to  the  boys,  if  they  are 
with  a  better  class  of  men.  Many  of  these  are  the 
sons  of  men,  who  are  working  here  and  look  after 
them. 

We  could  never  work  the  half-time  plan  in  a 
forge.  There  could  not  be  one  fixed  time  for  all  to 
leave  off.  Each  man  has  four  or  five  others,  on  whom 
he  depends  to  help  him,  and  these  sets  will  be  in 
different  states  of  progress  at  one  time.  They  don't 
all  leave  at  the  same  moment  as  it  is,  but  vary  within 
half  an  hour.  The  men  pay  the  boys  in  most  cases. 
They  will  get  about  \s.  &  day. 


Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Vicars,  Pinmill  Brow,  Ardwick. 


72.  Mr.  J.  Vicars  We  start  at  7  a.m.  on  Monday, 

and  work  on  in  sets  or  turns  of  10  hours  day  and 
night,  allowing  about  two  hours  out  of  each  12  for 
meals,  till  4  p.m.  on  Saturday,  making  57-^  hours  in 
the  week  with  each  set.  They  take  their  meals  at 
their  work.  At  all  forges  that  I  know  of,  they  work 
iu  seta  as  we  do.  The  boys  are  not  always  at  work  all 
3.  Bb 


the  time.  While  the  furnaces  are  heating,  for  instance, 
they  are  doing  nothing. 

Many  of  the  younger  boys  don't  work  for  us  at  all  ; 
are  not  engaged  or  paid  by  us  ;  that  is,  they  are 
brought  by  the  men  to  help  them,  and  then  after  a 
time  we  find  them  regularly  established  in  the  works, 
and  so  take  them  on  ourselves,  as  we  want  them. 
4 
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There  are  often  some  hanging  about,  like  that  little 
hoy  you  spoke  to,  and  they  get  into  the  work  by 
helping  the  men.  The  men  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
TThen  we  pay  the  boys,  vre  generally  pay  by  the  week  ; 
fi-om  4s.  to  8s.  their  earnings  will  be. 

73.  James  Fli/. — Don't  know  how  to  spell  my 
name,  nor  how  old  I  am.  Have  never  been  to  school 
at  all.  There  are  seven  of  us  at  home  ;  I  am  the  third. 
Father  works  at  Crabtree's  dye  works.  Am  helping 
to  put  coals  in  the  firmace.  Don't  .work  here  or  any- 
where.   Can't  read  or  write. 

[This  boy  appeared  to  be  between  10  and  11 
years  old.  He  was  an  intelligent  looking 
and  nice  mannered  child.] 


74.  Joseph  EUesby. — Am  17.  Can't  read  orwiite. 
Have  been  six  years  here.  When  I  first  came  I  used 
to  cany  the  bands  out  for  bundling  iron. 

75.  George  Williams. — Am  going  12.  Have  been 
12  months  here.  Am  cutting  scraps  with  shears. 
Can  write  a  little  and  read  a  little  too. 

76.  George  Sidebottom. — Am  16.  Have  been 
working  at  ^Ir.  "N'icars'  forge  four  years.  "Was  for 
two  years  before  that  with  a  basket  maker.  Have 
never  been  1o  day-school,  and  don't  go  to  Sunday- 
school  now.  Can't  write.  Know  my  letters.  Can 
read  a  veiy  little. 

77.  Henry  Brown. — Am  17.  Have  been  seven 
years  here.  Am  '-pulling  up."  I  sit  and  pull  this 
chain,  which  lifts  the  door  of  the  furnace.  Can't  read 
or  write. 


78.  Messrs.  Joseph  Webb  &  Co.,  Eltox,  Burt. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit  to  these  works  31  male  persons  were  employed  there.  The  only  one 
under  13  was  11  years  and  4  months  old:  and  8  were  between  13  and  18.  Their  usual  business 
was  of  two  kinds,  "hammerwork  for  shafting,  and  the  like,  and  rollwoik  for  bars."  The  three 
youngest  were  "  cutting  scraps  "  of  old  iron  for  re-melting,  their  weekly  wage  being  5s. ;  they  could 
all  read.  The  work  used  at  one  time  to  be  done  by  relays  night  and  day.  Two  more  hammers  had 
however  since  that  time  been  obtained,  and  for  the  last  six  years  there  had  been  no  work  after  6  p.m. 
to  any  extent.  The  youngest  boy,  Joseph  Caitwright,  told  me  that  he  had  only  worked  two  or  three 
times'after  6  p.m.  during  the  two  years,  for  which  he  had  worked  there. 


Extract  of  Letter  from  Messrs.  Webb. 

September  16,  1863. 
We  discontinued  nightwork,  because  having  made 
considerable  additions  to  our  machinery  it  was  not 
required,  and  again,  because  the  work  was  not  as  well 
done,  as  when  under  our  own  personal  inspection, 
the  men  in  the  night  were  apt  to  slight  and  neglect 
work ;  and  again,  we  can  get  better  men  to  stop  witti 
us:  they  prefer  working  six  days  every  week  to  six 


days  one  week  and  five  nights  the  other.  The  health 
of  the  men  and  boys,  we  think,  is  certainly  better;  but 
as  regards  morals  we  cannot  speak  well  of  them ;  we 
find  it  a  most  difiicult  thing  to  get  the  men  to  think 
their  boys  should  have  any  education  at  all  ;  we 
attribute  this  in  some  measure  (of  course  there  are 
other  causes)  to  the  work  being  hot,  the  men  as  a  rule 
drink  heavily,  and  this  in  its  train  brings  wretchedness 
and  miserv. 


Messrs.  Xield  &  Co.,  Dallaji  Forge,  "Warrington. 

80.  jyr.  2\ield  informed  me  that  fewer  boys  were  employed  in  sheet-rolling  than  in  rolhng  the  bars 
of  rod  iron.  Their  chief  work  is  to  lift  the  bars  v-ith  plyers,  and  straighten  them,  and  lay  them  to 
cool.  They  get  their  meals  during  the  rests  after  one  "'heat "  (the  iron  ia  one  furnace)  is  finished  up, 
aud  while  the  next  heat  is  not  ready  for  use.  Often  10  minutes  in  half  an  hour  is  so  occupied.  The 
heat  is  greater,  where  bars  are  rolled,  than  where  sheets  are,  because  there  are  more  furnaces  together 
in  tlie  former  case.  In  his  opinion,  there  is  quite  as  much  drunkenness  among  the  men,  who  are  not 
exposed  to  the  heat,  as  amongst  those,  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  Accidents  are  very  rare.  He  men- 
tioned one,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  which  a  boy  eager  to  see  over  the  fence,  had  jumped  o\\  a  piece 
of  hot  iron  bar,  and  was  severely  burnt.  Such  are  more  common  than  any  arising  from  the  use  of 
machinery.  The  man  who  "takes  the  mill"  is  paid  by  the  ton  by  his  employer,  and  he  hires  and 
pays  his  helpers,  both  boys  and  men. 


Messrs.  E.  &  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Wire  Eolling  Mills,  Bradford,  ^Manchester. 


16  boys  imder  13,  and  41  between  that  age  and 
numbers  of  adults  is  326,  some  of  whom  are  employ 

81.  John  Carr. — Am  going  11.  Have  been  here 
12  months.  Used  to  go  to  day-school,  but  have 
forgot  reading  :  go  sometimes  to  Sunday-school ; 
the  last  time  was  a  month  since.  Testament  is 
about  Jesus.  Kever  heard  of  His  disciples.  Don't 
recollect  anything  about  St.  John. 

82.  Johji  Bache. — Am  going  12.  Have  been  here 
two  years.  Began  at  '•  hooking  :"  that's  what  I  am 
doing  now.  Xever  went  to  day-school.  Testament  is 
about  our  Saviour.  St.  Peter  was  a  disciple.  Don't 
know  where  Scotland  is. 

83.  John  Davis. — Am  13.  Have  been  to  day  and 
Sunday  school,  but  can't  read  or  write.  Don't  know 
what  Testament  is  about.  Have  heard  it  read. 
Don't  recollect  the  name  of  anybody  in  it. 

[The  father  of  the  last  witness  told  me  that 
he  could  not  keep  him  to  school,  or  do  any- 
thing with  him.  The  boy  himseii"  ansv.  ered 
me  civilly,  and  not  stupidly.] 

84.  Joseph  Wild. — Am  16  years  old.  My  work 
is  "putting  in  "  the  red-hot  iron  bar  under  the  roller. 
I  have  been  here  15  months  ;  was  at  mill  before. 
Never  went  to  day-school.    Know  my  letters,  and  no 


The 


18,  are  engaged  there  in  the  rolhng  mills, 
ed  in  wire-drawing. 

more.  Learned  them  at  Suuday-schoool;  can't  "sum." 
Don't  know  where  Dublin  is.  London  is  south  of  this. 

85.  William  Thompson. — Am  15.  Can't  write. 
Can  read  (not  well).  Testament  is  about  Jesus. 
Don't  know  who  St.  Peter  was. 

[Tlie  evidence  of  the  following  witness,  Edward 
Jones,  I  obtained  at  the  National  Schools, 
which  I  visited  after  leaving  Messrs.  John- 
sons' works,  with  the  view  of  learning,  if  any 
of  the  boys  employed  there  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending.] 

86.  Edward  Jones. — Am  going  12.  Used  to 
work  at  the  wire  works  seven  months  ago.  ily  father 
didn't  like  my  stopping  there,  so  he  sent  me  here  to 
school  instead.  I  was  10  years  old,  when  I  first  went 
there.  I  began  at  "  catching,"  and  went  on  with 
"  hooking,"  till  1  left.  It  was  tiring  work,  when  the 
wire  was  heavy,  not  generally. 

I  used  always  to  com.e  to  day-school,  while  I  was 
working,  for  some  time,  either  morning  or  afternoon, 
so  all  the  boys  there  might,  if  they  choose  ;  but  of  all 
that  were  there  with  me.  those  two  Williamses  and 
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Cooper  are  the  only  ones  that  ever  came,  and  they 
used  to  come  only  one  week  in  three. 

I  managed  in  this  way.  You  know,  we  work  in 
sets  of  8  hours  out  of  the  24;  when  I  was  on  the 
night  turn,  that  was  fi-om  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  I  would  go 
home  after  work,  get  my  breakfast,  and  a  wash,  and 
then  go  to  school  from  9  a.m.  to  12;  then  I  would  go 
home  and  have  dinner,  and  go  to  bed  from  2  p.m.  to 
9  P.M.  Of  course  when  I  was  working  the  turn  fi-om 
6  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  or  from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.?,i.,  I  could 
always  go  either  to  morning  or  to  afternoon  school 
every  day,  and  go  to  bed  in  the  night  time  too. 

I  read  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  evidence  and  my  notes  over  to  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  who  told  me, 
after  hearing  all,  that  he  should  for  the  "futm-e  insist  upon  all  the  lads  in  his  employment  at  Bradford 
attending  some  day-school.    He  considered  the  information  which  I  had  obtained  to  be  entirely  correct. 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


c. 


IVIetal 

[87.  I  learned  from  the  other  boys,  John  and  Manufactures 
Henry  Williams  and  Cooper,  that  they  had  of  Lancashire, 
begun  working  at  about  10  years  old,  the 
two  former  at  coiling  the  wire,  the  latter 
assisting  his  father  at  a  furnace,  and  that 
they  used  to  go  to  school  in  the  afternoons 
in  every  third  week,  in  which  their  working- 
turn  would  be  from  6  a.m.  to  2  p.ji.  They 
said  that  they  could  all  have  managed  as 
Jones  did,  so  far  as  their  work  was  con- 
cerned.] 


WIllE  MANUFACTURE. 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Mill  Street,  Manchester. 


88.  3[r.  James  Beresford  (cashier  of  galvanizing 
works. — We  have  58  lads  there  ;  only  one  or  two  at 
most  are  under  12  ;  most  of  these  watch  the  wire,  as 
it  passes  in  the  machines  through  the  zinc  bath,  and 
winds  itself  on  to  the  blocks  or  wheels,  and  unload 
the  .blocks  when  they  are  full,  putting  the  coil  on 
one  side  to  be  carried  otf.  These  work  in  sets  of  12 
hours,  day  and  night,  from  Monday  morning  to  Satur- 
day at  mid-day  ;  the  nature  of  the  bath  renders  that 
continuous  work  necessary. 

They  work  through  their  meal-times,  that  is  to  say, 
they  get  their  meals,  while  the  machines,  which  they, 
tent,  are  working,  and  are  paid  for  the  hour  and  a  half 
as  overtime  ;  they  are  paid  by  the  men,  who  work  the 
machines  for  us.  We  pay  the  men  by  the  piece,  and 
they  pay  their  boys  by  the  week,  about  os.  generally. 

There  is  an  unpleasant  smell  and  taste  too,  as  you 
observe,  in  this  place,  Avhere  the  zinc  baths  are,  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  harm  or  complaint  ;  none  are  ever 
absent  from  illness,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  nature 
of  the  work.  In  another  part  of  the  process,  where 
muriatic  acid  is  used,  the  men  have  their  hands  burnt, 
and  their  clothes  destroyed  ;  no  lads  work  there  ;  but 
that  is,  I  believe,  a  reason,  why  so  few  of  our  men  bring 
then-  own  boys  here,  for  they  know  that,  if  they  once 
begin,  they  generally  remain,  and  get  by  degrees  into 
the  department,  Avlicre  this  occurs. 

About  14  of  the  lads  have  to  open  the  Avire,  which 
is  sent  in  coils  from  the  mill,  for  the  men  to  vreld  pre- 
paratory to  its  being  passed  through  the  bath  ;  these 
are  about  the  same  age  as  the  other  lads.  They  are 
paid  by  us,  and  work  only  in  the  daytime,  their  hours 
being  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  meals  ;  they  have  occasionally  to  work  as  late 
as  8-^  or  9  p.m.  ;  they  earn  from  \s.  6d.  to  7^.  in  the 
week. 


Many  of  our  boys  are  discharged  in  slack  times, 
and  taken  on  again  when  we  want  them,  for  no  special 
skill  or  knowledge  is  required  for  their  work  ;  we 
have  not  been  slack  now  for  a  year  and  more. 

In  our  wire-drawing  mill  in  Lees  Street  the  lads  are 
all  above  14  years  old;  they  are  apprentices;  that 
work  requires  a  strong  lad  to  lift  the  coil,  when  it  is 
heavy,  fi-om  the  wheel.  The  education  of  all  of  them 
is  much  about  the  same  ;  perhaps  the  apprentices  to 
the  di-awing  may  be  rather  superior  to  those  here,  but 
all,  men  and  boys,  would  be  better  for  some  more 
more  learning  :  still  most  of  our's  can  read,  I  think. 

89.  Walter  . — Am  15  ;  began  to  work  at  nine 

years  old  ;  Avas  at  the  glass  works  then.  Went  to  day- 
school  before  ;  go  to  Sunday-school  now.  Can  read  ; 
read  in  Testament ;  don't  know  how  many  gospels 
there  ai-e,  nor  the  names  of  any  who  wrote  them. 
Think  I  have  heard  of  St.  John's  gospel  ;  am  not  yet 
in  the  Bible  class  at  school. 

[This  last  witness  could  read,  and  was  not  at 
all  stupid.] 

90.  Jo/in  Prosscr. — Am  14  ;  can't  read  ;  went  to 
scliool  for  a  short  time  a  while  ago  ;  don't  know  any- 
thing about  Testament  at  all,  nor  what  it  is  about. 

91.  Samuel  Ridcjway. — Am  14  ;  have  been  here  a 
few  months  "  tenting ;"  was  at  mill  before.  Went  to 
day-school  from  4  to  9  years  old  ;  from  9  to  13  stopped 
at  home  doing  nothing.  Go  to  Sunday-school  now, 
and  night-school ;  can't  say  the  commandments  ;  don't 
know  the  first ;  don't  know  who  Judas  Iscariot  was; 
don't  know  what  he  did  to  Christ.  Testament  is  about 
Christ  and  God  ;  can't  tell  you  who  betrayed  Christ. 

[This  boy  could  read  tolerably,  as,  indeed,  the 
greater  number  could  of  those,  whom  I 
tested  in  the  Mill  Street  works.] 


Messrs.  Rylands  Brothers,  Warrington. 


92.  Mr.  T.  Glazebrook  Rylands. — Our  total  num- 
ber is  288,  all  are  male  ;  only  two  so  young  as  between 
12  and  13,  and  one  of  them  says  he  has  lost  his  birth- 
day, so  I  have  sent  him  to  his  mother  to  find  it.  [He 
Btated  on  his  return  that  she  said  he  was  14. — H.  W.L.] 
There  are  46  between  13  and  18,  some  of  them  are 
apprentices  to  wire  drawing  ;  we  get  the  strongest  and 
biggest  we  can  for  that.  Their  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  P.M.,  with  two  hours  fo±-  meals.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
adults  are  employed  in  that  branch  of  our  business. 
The  rest  of  the  lads  are  nearly  all  tenting  the  galvan- 
izing machines.  We  hire  and  pay  them,  but  they  are 
the  servaiits  of  the  galvanizers  ;  about  6  or  8  of  them 
to  each  machine ;  some  open  the  coils ;  some  take  the  end 
of  the  wire  to  be  welded ;  some  take  the  coil  ofi^  the  block ; 
even  that  requires  a  stout  lad,  for  the  half-block  they 
have  to  lift  off  and  on  is  tolerably  heavy.  They  are 
paid  by  the  week,  their  earnings  varying  fi-om  4s.  Qd. 
to  as  much  as  10s.,  according  to  their  skill ;  the  mer>, 
for  whom  they  work,  settle  the  amount.  They  all 
work  in  day  and  night  sets  alternate  weeks,  the  day 
set  working  fi-om  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  stopping  at 

3.  C 


1  P.M.  on  Saturday,  the  night  set  having  five  nights, 
6  P.M.  to  6  A.M.  ;  two  hours  are  allowed  them  for  their 
meals  in  either  set.  Their  work  is  not  continuous, 
but  they  may  all  be  wanted  to  be  doing  something  at 
the  same  time  in  ditferent  places,  so  we  can't  do  with 
less,  though  they  are  often  scampering  all  over  the 
place. 

Wc  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  the  bath  to  go  on 
day  and  night,  for  its  contents  would  become  solid,  if 
it  were  left  to  cool,  and  then  nothing  on  earth  could 
melt  them  again.  It  would  not  answer  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  fires  on  all  night  without  working  ;  indeed 
we  couldn't  get  through  our  orders  fast  enough,  if  we 
didn't.  In  the  wii-e  drawing,  however,  no  overtime 
is  ever  necessary.  I  am  sure  we  have  turned  out 
more,  and  been  more  pressed  than  any  one  to  complete 
orders,  and  we  have  never  worked  any  overtime  worth 
noticing.  The  men  in  our  trade  are  well  paid,  by  us 
at  all  events  ;  they  average  28s.  a  week  ;  a  labourer 
about  our  yard  gets  from  15s.  to  18s.,  and  some  of  the 
drawers  have  as  much  as  21.  15s.  and  3/.  Last  week 
21. 19s.  and  21.  16s.  were  the  wages  of  two  of  them,  and 
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thei'e  are  several  others,  you  see.  Last  week  we  paid 
our  hands  352Z.  in  wages.  There  is  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  bring  their  own  children.  The 
smell  of  the  tallow,  where  the  fine  wire  is  tinned,  and 
of  the  stuff  we  use  for  lubricating  some  light  kinds,  is 
very  nasty,  and  the  vapour  of  the  zinc  bath  smells  and 
tastes,  as  you  say;  still  their  health  is  very  good ;  there 
is  nothing  hurtful  in  a  medical  point  of  view  ;  I  have 
worked  for  five  years  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Avorst  of  all, 
and  never  suffered  any  harm.  The  boys  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid.  I  have 
seen  men's  hands  half  eaten  away,  you  might  say,  with 
them,  but  after  a  time  they  seem  not  to  notice  even 
that. 

If  there  are  young  girls  employed  in  wire  works, 
there  ought  not  to  be,  nor  indeed  ought  boys  under 
1 3 ;  the  one  we  have  happens  to  be  a  stout  strong  lad ; 
some  of  16  ai-e  earning  no  more  than  he. 

[My  inquiries  generally  confirmed  Mr.  Ry- 
lands'  statements.  Several  of  the  block- 
tenting  boys  could  only  read  a  bit,  as  they 
said,  and  few  could  wTite ;  they  seemed 
healthy,  and  had  tolerably  clean  faces, 
though  ragged  clothes.] 


93.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  T.  G.  Rylands,  Esq. 

"  I  have  never  suspected,  nor  can  I  find  any  one  who 
believes,  that  galvanizing  works  are  injurious  to  the 
health  either  of  men  or  young  people  on  account  of 
the  vapours  from  the  baths.  My  opinion  is  that  they 
ai-e  not  so.  As  regards  the  "  lifting  and  heavy  work," 
the  evidence  on  our  premises  has  rather  been  that  the 
lads,  who  are  put  to  the  heavy  work,  grow  up  into  the 
largest  and  strongest  men.  I  mean  that  there  is  no 
work  on  the  premises,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  for 
fl-om  20  to  30  years,  which  is  too  heavy  to  be  healthful. 
I  have  known  several  instances,  where  youths,  having 
been  put  to  the  lighter  work,  and  having  remained  at  it 
formany  months  without  signs  of  growth,  have  sprung 
up  vigorously  very  shortly  after  being  removed  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  heavy  kinds  of  wire.  I  do  not 
remember  a  case  of  a  lad  put  to  this  claps  of  work,  who 
has  left  us  through  ill-health. 

"  In  the  matter  of  women,  my  opinion  is  that  there 
is  no  reason,  why  women  and  girls  should  not  work  in 
fine-wire  mills  with  us,  as  they  do  in  Yorkshire,  if  the 
works  are  in  other  respects  well  conducted." 


Messes.  Cook,  "Williams,  &  Co.,  Warrington. 


94.  Mr.  Williams. — We  have  none  under  13  ;  the 
only  peculiarity  with  us  is,  that  we  have  some  Avoraen 
over  18  years  old  to  di'aw  wire  ;  they  only  do  the 
lighter  sorts  ;  they  work  fi-om  6.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
The  males,  of  whom  there  are  68,  including  17  lads 
under  18,  come  half  an  hour  earlier,  and  stay  half  an 
hour  later  than  the  women  ;  that  is  to  prevent  the 
two  sexes  entering  or  leaving  the  premises  together. 
The  women  work  in  a  shop  apart  by  themselves  ; 
that  is  all  piecework.  Men  earn  about  26s.  ;  some 
boys,  who  "  open  "  the  coils  of  wire  for  the  men,  get 
4*.  and  os.  a  Aveek  ;  they  are  paid  by  us.  Most  of 
the  young  pei'sons  are  in  the  galvanizing  depai'tment. 
The  smell  does  them  no  harm,  I  believe,  although  it 
is  disagreeable  ;  it  is  the  sulphur  given  off  from  the 
bath.  We  might  have  a  funnel  over  the  open  bath 
to  carry  a  portion  aAvay  through  the  roof,  but  the 
men  would  be  sure  to  object,  as  it  Avould  be  more 
inconvenient  for  them.  They  are  on  piecework,  and 
earn  as  much  as  365.  a  week  ;  they  provide  the  boys, 
who  lead  the  wire  to  the  Avheels,  and  carry  off  the 
coils  ;  all  have  the  same,  5s. 

In  this  department  there  are  tAvo  sets  working 
alternately  day  and  night  turns,  one  week  with 
another.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  work  con- 
tinuously, but  it  would  be  very  costly,  if  we  did  not. 
If  we  Avere  prevented  fr-om  Avorking  lads  under  18  in 
the  night  turns,  we  should  have  young  men  over  18, 
and  pay  them  more,  and  I'aise  our  prices  accordingly  ; 
the  parents  and  the  lads  Avould  suffer,  but  Ave  shouldn't. 
In  some  galvanizing  places  they  work  all  Svinday  ; 
for  that  there  is  certainly  no  need.  Independently  of 
any  religious  ground,  the  men  Avant  repose  ;  they  get 
exhausted  after  working  every  night  foi'  a  week. 


There  is  nothing  of  that  in  Lancashire,  as  far  as  I 
know.  The  heat,  I  believe,  is  Avorse  than  the  smell 
in  the  galvanizing  places,  but  they  do  not  suffer 
from  either. 

The  men,  with  few  exceptions,  are  ignorant  and 
improvident,  and  careless  of  education.  Few  parents 
can  read  ;  they  are  more  alive  than  they  were  to 
the  advantage  of  their  children  being  educated,  but 
they  don't  care  to  sacrifice  any  indulgence  of  their 
own  to  obtain  it.  Last  winter  we  had  boys  here, 
whose  fathers  were  earning  25s.  and  30s.  a  week,  and 
had  given  them  no  schooling,  so  we  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  keeping  them  then,  that  when  the  summer 
came  they  should  be  taken  aAvay  and  sent  to  school ; 
they  have  left  us  now,  but  I  can't  say  whether  they 
are  sent  to  school.  As  to  improvidence,  here  is  an 
instance  ;  we  have  a  man,  with  one  grown  son  and 
two  younger  ones,  who  all  work  for  us,  and  live 
together  ;  they  earn  on  an  average  bl.  a  week,  yet  if 
they  want  to  go  to  Liverpool  or  Manchester  near  the 
end  of  the  week,  they  have  to  borrow  2s.  6c?.  to  pay 
the  raihvay  fare. 

[95.  One  boy  here,  aged  14,  had  only  been  to  a 
day-school  for  three  months  in  his  life  ;  he 
did  not  know  his  letters.  His  father,  a 
workman  in  the  place,  said  that  he  wouldn't 
stop  at  school  ;  he  had  been  at  pin- 
making  at  10  years  old.  Mr.  Williams 
told  me  that  he  did  his  work  very  well,  and 
would  probably  turn  out  a  good  workman. 
Some  of  the  others  could  not  read  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  without  spelling 
them.] 


reccing.  gg    y^^^^  GrEENING,  81,  Ox 

We  manufacture  iron  and  wire  fencing  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  by  hand  and  some  by  machine,  but  we 
do  not  use  steam  power.  Mothers  continually  bring 
their  children  to  us  much  too  young  for  our  work, 
and  we  have  to  reject  them.  The  boys  are  paid  at  a 
higher  rate  in  Manchester  than  in  Warrington  ;  they 
earn  4s.  a  week  here,  but  there  they  can  be  got  for 
2s.  6c?.  Many  of  ours  are  very  ignorant ;  of  the  14 
in  our  employ  under  18,  I  find  that  8  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  one  can  read,  one  reads  and  Avrites 
imperfectly,  and  one  only  reads  and  writes  well  ;  two 
of  these  are  under  13.  We  have  double  that  number 
in  our  employment  sometimes,  but  the  average  of 
education  is  not  likely  to  show  better  at  any  time. 
Our  present  number  of  adults  is  14. 


ORD  Street,  Manchester. 

97.  Extract  of  Letter  from  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening. 

Dear  Sir,  May  16,  1863. 

I  presume  that  the  object  of  your  labours  is  not 
confined  to  any  single  issue,  but  is  intended  to  elicit 
the  possibility  of  doing  something  for  the  elevation  of 
the  class  you  inquire  about. 

You  are  of  course  aware  the  parents,  who  send 
their  children  to  work  at  an  early  age,  are  the  very 
poorest  of  our  Avorking  population,  by  whom  the 
advantages  of  education  are  but  dimly  discerned, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  a  mere  prohibition 
against  the  employment  of  the  children  would  sim- 
ply increase  the  number  of  those,  who  live  in  the 
streets. 
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Half-time  prohibition  would  scarcely  be  of  more 
avail.  The  number  employed  in  each  works  is  not 
so  great  as  to  make  it  wortli  the  while  of  the 
employers  to  do,  as  many  factory  masters  are  doing, 
viz.,  provide  a  school,  in  which  the  children  shall  be 
educated  near  the  mill.  Nor  would  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  possible  for  the  master  readily  to  find  school 
accommodation  for  his  hands  from  amongst  the  cheap 
sectarian  schools  now  assisted  by  Government  grants. 
These  schools,  even  when  they  teach  no  doctrinal 
theology,  cannot  escape  the  jealousy,  which  is  aroused 
by  their  known  connexion  with  places  of  worship  ; 
for  instance,  one-half  our  own  hands  are  Eoman 
Catholics,  and,  were  we  compelled  to  see  to  the 
education  of  such  as  we  employ,  we  fear  the  task  of 
finding  a  suitable  school  for  each  section  of  belief, 


would  cost  us  more  time  and  trouble  than  we  make  Metal 
profit  out  of  the  boys.  Manufactures 
What   is   wantc"^:!  is  a  good  unsectariau  public   of  Lancashire, 
school  in  every  locality  (such  as  exist  in  Canada  and  j^irBLW  Lord 

the  United  States),  at  which  the  children  of  the  poor      J  L  

shall  be  educated  free  of  charge.  Were  such  schools  c_ 
instituted,  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  with 
employers  of  labour  to  send  their  younger  hands  so 
many  hours  per  day,  and  an  understanding  between 
employer  and  teacher  would  insure  regularity  ot 
attendance. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  schools  should  be 
under  local  management,  and  supported  by  rates 
dra^\"n  from  a  somewhat  larger  area  than  obtains  in 
the  matter  of  poor's  rates ;  a  system  of  Governmental 
inspection  might  be  desirable. 


98.  Mr.  IS'.  Gkeei 

We  make  wire  netting,  and  weave  wire  ;  for  the 
latter  process  we  have  some  hand  looms,  and  some 
worked  by  steam  power  ;  there  is  but  one  other  place 
in  England,  where  steam  power  is  used  for  that. 
The  power-loom  weaver  has  to  throw  the  shuttle  or 
needle,  as  we  call  it,  with  his  hand ;  the  business  of 
the  boy,  who  helps  him,  is  chiefly  to  wind  the  wire  on 
the  needle.    There  are  24  persons  in  our  employ  ; 


NG,  Warrington.  wire  weaving. 

4  boys  under  13,  and  6  between  13  and  18  ;  the 
youngest  is  over  10  ;  two  of  them  may  have  to  stay 
as  late  as  8  p.m.  twice  a  week,  and  once  a  month  tiU 
10  P.M.  The  usual  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  5.40  p.m., 
Avith  1^  hours  for  meals. 

[One  boy  here,  aged  15,  whose  father,  Mr. 
Greening  stated,  was  a  man  of  some  Uttle 
property,  could  scarcely  read  at  all.] 


FILE  MANUFACTURERS,  MANCHESTER. 
99.  Mr.  Leech,  Brook  Street. 


I  have  10  or  12  working  for  me  now,  men  and  boys. 
Warrington  is  more  the  place  for  files  than  Man7 
Chester  ;  there  are  about  a  dozen  persons  here,  who 
employ  about  the  same  number  of  hands  that  I  do  ; 
some  more,  as  many  as  20,  may  be  ;  some  less ;  but 
none,  except  the  Patent  File  Company,  are  in  any 
large  way  of  business, 

My  usual  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  on 
Saturday  till  1  P.M.  ;  that  is  a  grand  thing  for  eveiy 
one,  that  Saturday  half-holiday ;  and  it  is  almost 
universal  in  Manchester  now. 

We  have  to  work  after  6  p.m.  often  in  brisk  seasons  ; 
perhaps  twice  a  week  aU  the  year  round  we  may  go 
on  till  8  P.M. ;  and  occasionally,  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
times,  till  midnight,  and  after  that.  I  shouldn't  mmd 
our  having  to  do  that  more  than  we  do,  but  it  is  bad 
for  the  young  ones  ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  stopped 
for  them. 

Some  of  the  lads,  the  younger  ones  of  11  and  12, 
are  just  doing  odd  jobs,  carrying  things,  or  dressing 
the  files  ;  some  work  for  the  men,  and  some  for  the 
master.  The  apprentices  to  file-cutting  are  generally 
bound  at  about  14  years  old  :  after  about  a  year  they 
mav  be  getting  paid  os.  a  week  and  more:  some 
might  earn  lis.  a  week  ;  that  is  piecework  ;  they 
don't  generally  get  paid  by  the  piece,  though. 

The  generality  of  tlle-cutters,  I  should  say,  begin  at 
from  13  to  14  years  of  age  ;  a  many  of  them,  however, 
are  only  12  at  starting  ;  that  is  too  young  ;  but  the 
work  doesn't  hurt  their  health  that  I  know  of  I 
have  worked  at  it  from  a  boy  myself,  and  have  not 
sufiered  ;  ask  my  hands,  if  they  have.  I  don't  under- 
stand about  their  chests  getting  hurt  by  leaning 
against  the  stock  or  vice  ;  they  don't  lean  against 
anything  ;  in  Lancashfre  they  don't  often  even  sit 
astride,  as  they  do  in  Sheffield,  but  on  an  ordinary 
stool.  In  Shetiield  they  make  much  heavier  files,  and 
sit  etraddlewise  to  give  a  greater  swing  to  the  hammer. 


Girls  are  not  employed  in  Manchester  generally  at 
file-cutting  ;  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  at  all. 
Some  girls  tent  the  machines  at  the  company's  works, 
there's  no  harm  that  I  know  of  in  that ;  but  the  hand 
cutting  must  be  bad  for  them  ;  and  if  the  stock  or 
vice  "  you  speak  of  means  the  crosspegs  used  in  draw 
filing,  there's  another  thing  that  would  be  very  bad  ; 
the  end  of  the  peg  would  press  on  their  chest,  as  they 
leaned  over  to  tile,  and  might  hurt  them  very  much. 
"  Filing  "  is  very  heavy  work,  even  for  lads  ;  but  here, 
in  Manchester,  all  our  files  are  ground  by  machine,* 
so  we  don't  use  the  pegs. 

Many  of  the  boys  are  very  ignorant,  particularly 
the  dressing  and  helping  boys  ;  two  or  three  of  mine,  I 
know,  can't  even  read.  They  have  often  not  been  to 
school  at  all,  and  yet  the  parents  of  many  of  them 
could  afford  it  easily  enough,  if  they  chose  ;  it  is 
drink,  and  not  poverty,  that  keeps  them  from  school, 
and  sends  them  too  young  to  work. 

[100.  One  boy  here,  aged  nearly  14,  a 
"  dresser,"  who  had  been  more  than  two 
years  at  work,  coald  only  read  large  print 
letter  by  letter.  He  had  begun  lately  to  go  to 
Sunday-school,  and  "  heard  them  read  the 
"  Testament:"  that  was  about  Jesus  and 
Moses  ;  he  knew  the  names  John,  Peter,  and 
Judas,  he  said,  as  I  mentioned  them,  but 
nothing  of  what  they  did.  or  who  they  were  ; 
he  could  not  tell  me  anything  that  Jesus 
did,  nor  what  became  of  him.  This'boy  was 
naturally  inteUigent  and  well-behaved ;  Mr. 
Leech  gave  him  a  good  character;  he  was 
earning  3.?.  6d.  a  week :  a  younger  brother, 
equally  ignorant,  was  receiving  in  the  same 
works  nearly  much;  and  their  father, 
who  also  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr,  Leech, 
was  ordinarily  making  30a'.  a  week.] 


The  Patent  File  Machine  and  File  ]SIantjfacturing  Company,  Limited,  Lime  Bank 

Street,  Ardwick. 

101.  Mr.  Middleton,  (cashier). — We  have  none  peculiar  of  its  kind;  there  is  no  other  place  in  England, 
under  18  ;  there  are  18  males  and  7  females  between  where  files  are  cut  by  machines,  and  only  t«-o  any- 
13  and  18;  64  men  and  15  women.    Our  machinery  is     where,  one  in  France,  the  other  in  America.    All  the 


3. 


*  The  files  for  fine  and  superfine  work  are  filed  after  being  ground  in  some  cases. — 

C  c  2 


H.W.L. 
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Metal        round  files  have  still  to  be  cut  by  hand,  except  the 

of  LaShire    "''"^^^i"  ^^ui'^ce,  Avhen  it  is  flat. 

'  ■      One  or  two  of  the  younger  boys  help  the  men,  who 

Mr.H.W.LorJ.  heat  or  shape  tlie  file;  others  are  cutting  by  hand;  in 

.   some  cases  they  Avork  in  pairs,  one  older  brothei-,  it 

Gi  may  be,  cutting,  while  the  younger  edges  ;  there  are 

five  or  six  such  paii-s  here. 

Some  of  the  machines  are  tented  by  women;  all 
they  do  is  to  put  the  piece  of  steel  in,  and  take 
it  out  again  when  roughened  ;  some,  who  do  that 
Avork,  are  under  18  ;  it  is  light  AVork  enough  ;  one  of 
those  girls  was  a  dress-maker,  before  she  came  here. 
We  have  been  established  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
none  have  ever  left  us  of  those,  Avho  Avorkcd  the  ma- 
chines. They  earn  from  9s.  to  12s.  a  week,  and  never 
vvork  longer  than  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  four  days  in  the 
week ;  on  Monday  they  begin  at  9  a.m.,  and  on  Saturday 
leave  at  2  p.m.,  making  57A  hours  in  the  week.  The 
meal  times  are  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast. 

The  others,  however,  arc  all  liable  to  overtime  ;  they 
work  on  till  9  p.m.  for  fully  three  months  in  the  year, 
men  and  lads  alike.  The  rest  of  the  girls  and  Avomen 
eitlier  cut  by  hand,  or  scour  the  files  Avith  sand  before 
oiling,  to  remove  the  coating,  Avliich  the  hot  lead  leaves 
in  hardening.  The  scourers  are  paid  by  the  day,  and 
get  8s.  a  Aveek;  Ave  tried  pieccAvork  at  first,  but  they 
didn't  like  it ;  most  of  our  females  are  mill  hands. 

Our  buildings  are  quite  ncAV  and  perfect  in  their 
kind,  I  think;  all  the  shops  are  on  the  ground  floor 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  Avith  one  shop  in  the 
centre  of  the  yard.  There  are  tAvo  or  three  ventilators 
in  the  roof  of  each. 


A  copy  of  the  rules,  with  the  hours  of  work  and  for 
meals,  in  large  print,  is  hung  up  conspicuously  in 
several  parts  of  the  Avorks. 

102.  WilUa7n  Joh  nson. — Am  13  years  old  ;  can't 
read  ;  can't  tell  my  letters  ;  am  carrying  files  to  be 
scoured  ;  sometimes  help  at  furnace  ;  used  to  Avork  in 
brickcroft ;  have  been  sometimes  to  Sunday-school ; 
no  other ;  don't  knoAV  Avhat  Testament  is  about ; 
can't  tell  you  the  Queen's  name.  My  Avork  is  easy  ; 
don't  get  tired. 

103.  MarTj  Whiston. — Am  18  ;  have  been  here  a  fcAV 
months  ;  Avas  at  mill  before  times  Avcre  bad  ;  like  this 
better;  am  "dressing"  the  files,  scouring  Avith  sand,  that 
is  ;  can  read  a  bit,  not  so  Avell ;  learned  at  day-school, 
before  I  A\'ent  to  factory  ;  wasn't  a  half-timer.  Get 
very  tired  by  9  p.m.  ;  have  worked  some  weeks  till 
then  ;  all  of  us  haA' e. 

[The  majority  of  those  whom  I  questioned  at 
these  Avorks  could  read;  some,  however, 
there  Avere  besides  the  Avitness  Johnson,  who 
knew  little  more  than  he.  All  the  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.  seemed 
very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  F.  Preston,  the  manager,  stated  in  a  letter 
to  me  subsequently  to  my  visit,  that  the 
Avomen  employed  there  were  mostly  strong 
and  healthy,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  that 
hand-cutting  was  ever  considered  in  any 
Avay  ixnhealthy.] 


WARRINGTON. 
104.  Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Jolley. 


Nearly  all  our  hands  are  apprentices;  betAveen 
14  and  is  there  are  34  ;  and  11  more  under  21.  We 
have  none  under  13,  and  only  eight  adults,  tAvo  of 
whom  are  women. 

Three-quarters  of  all  the  files  made  about  War- 
rington are  the  small  hand-saAV  and  frame-saAv  files  ; 
the  rest  are  Avatch  and  clock  files  ;  many  of  these  are 
still  made  at  the  homes  of  the  Avorkpeople,  though 
there  are  several  large  shops  like  ours.  The  Lanca- 
shire tools,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  Avatch  and  clock 
makers'  tools,  such  as  the  lathe  and  mandril,  all  com- 
passes, plyers,  scrcAv  plates,  armourers'  tools,  &c.,  are 
made  in  little  shops  attached  to  the  cottages,  Avhere 
the  Avorkmeu  live,  all  about  the  country  at  distances 
from  four  to  18  miles  oft';  all  the  family  can  help, 
more  or  less. 

Our  apprentices  are  all  bound  by  formal  indenture 
for  seven  years.  We  never  have  any  trouljle  Avitli 
them.  Once  Ave  had  to  prosecute  a  lad  of  19,  Avho 
ran  aAvay  tAvice  ;  he  Avas  sent  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  a  mouth.  In  the  tAvo  or  three  other  cases 
Ave  have  had,  Ave  asked  the  Bench  to  give  a  severe 
reprimand,  Avhich  had  the  desired  effect.  We  have 
been  in  business  for  four  years.  The  days  of  cruel  treat- 
ment of  apprentices  are  gone  by  ;  only  lately  Ave  dis- 
charged one  of  our  men  for  playing  tricks  on  one  of 
them  ;  that  Avas  nothing  more  than  splashing  him  Avitli 
dirty  water,  but  we  had  strictly  forbidden  anything  of 
the  kind. 

So  far  as  the  parents  are  concerned,  Ave  might  have 
the  lads  at  any  age,  at  10,  or  younger,  if  Ave  liked,  for 
they  come  and  beg  us  to  take  them.  Those  tAvo*" 
whom  you  spoke  to,  Ave  don't  consider  to  be  in  our 
employ  at  all ;  they  are  just  knocking  about  at  any 
job  they  can  get  ;  they  are  not  quite  13  ;  Ave  recognize 
none  under  14,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  under. 
The  apprentices  are  paid  2s.  6c?.  a  Aveek  at  first,  and 
rise  Is.  a  year,  besides  keeping  Avhatever  they  make 
over  14s.  a  Aveek.  They  soon  manage  to  earn  3s.  or 
4s.  extra  in  that  way.    Each  has  his  separate  block 


to  himself ;  it  is  of  solid  stone,  with  the  iron  let  deep 
into  it.  They  get  no  injury  from  stooping,  because  they 
are  never  "  cutting  "  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  at  a  time  ;  then  they  have  to  get  up,  and  go 
to  the  middle  of  the  room  to  file  for  jjerhaps  half  an 
hour  preparatory  to  cutting  again.  I  never  heard 
of  any  accident  from  the  file  slipping,  and  running 
the  tang  into  their  chest,  Avhen  they  were  at  the 
frame.  It  must  have  been  through  the  frame  not 
being  substantial  enough. 

The  two  Avomen  are  called  "  scratchers  ;"  they  dip 
the  files  in  charcoal  and  Avater,  and  clean  tliem  after 
they  have  been  hardened.  They  earn  about  8s.  a 
Aveek. 

The  room  is  rather  hot  in  summer.  We  have  an 
india-rubber  tube,  and  Avater  the  floor  now  and  then. 
There  is  a  fire  noAv  in  the  place,  AA'hcre  they  are  AA'orking. 
The  grate  used  for  softening  is  there  ;  we  are  building 
a  ncAv  shop  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  get  rid  of  that 
out  of  the  cutting-room  altogether. 

Our  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Avith  tAvo  hours 
for  meals.  The  extra  hour  Avas  put  on  to  let  them 
have  the  half  day  from  1  p.m.  on  Saturday.  The  only 
times,  Avhen  Ave  Avork  them  at  all  later,  are  for  a  fcAV 
days  before  some  holiday,  as  the  races  or  Christmas  ; 
then  they  stay  for  another  hour  at  their  OAvn  request 
to  make  up  the  time,  for  which  the  shop  Avill  be 
closed. 

OA'ertimc  is  not  general  in  our  trade  ;  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  hands  here.  The  shops  are  Avarm  and 
clean,  and  the  Avages  fair,  so  that  many  are  attracted. 
Many  of  our  apprentices  attend  night-school  ;  all  can 
read,  I  think. 

105.  James  Greaves. — Am  13.  Go  to  Sunday- 
school.  Testament  is  about  God.  Don't  know  any- 
thing about  apostles  or  disciijles.  Began  AAwk  at  9 
years  old,  "  flatting  "  at  glass  Avorks. 

106.  Patrick  Meigli. — Am  13.  Began  in  ropcAA^alk 
at  10. 

[These  tAvo  only  kncAV  their  letters.] 


*  See  next  two  Acitnesses. 
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Messrs.  Stubs  &  Co. 


Metal 


107.  Mr.  Marson. — The  dust  in  filing  tlie  files  has 
been  considei'ecl  prejudicial  to  health,  and  is  said  to 
cause  consumption  ;  but  it  seems  that  all  this  side  of 
Lancashire  suffers  from  that  complaint,  whatever  the 
special  occupation  may  be.  I  think  one  great  source 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  self-indulgent  and  the  care- 
less habits  of  the  workpeople.  They  are  very  incon- 
siderate. In  winter,  for  example,  as  they  are  apt  to 
get  cold  with  sitting  long,  the  shops  are  kept  very 
Avarm,  for  they  cannot  work  with  cold  fi'-.gers,  yet 
they  will  often  go  out  into  the  snow  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  if  they  have  occasion  to  leave  the  shop. 

Few  can  cut  files  after  50  ;  they  become  nervous. 


We  have  indeed  one  of  7o,  who  still  cuts,  but  he  is  an  of  llannaohire. 
exception.    I  do  not  mean  that  they  die  sooner  tlian        .  _ 
other  workpeople  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  our  men  Mr.lI.W.  Lord. 

is  82,  and  onr  foreman  is  72  ;  indeed  I  could  pick  

you  half-a-dozen  from  our  own  people  over  60,  but 
they  find  their  hands  are  not  steady  enough  after  50, 
and  cannot  be  trusted  to  strike  true.  They  generally 
begin  by  being  apprenticed  at  14. 

Lancashire  tools  are  always  given  out  to  be  made. 
A  man  takes  his  material  from  us  to  his  OAvn  home, 
where  he  has,  perhaps,  an  apprentice  or  two,  some  of 
his  own  fan.ily  in  many  cases,  to  help  him. 


108.  Me.  J.  B.  EdelsteNj  IMarke'l  Street, 

Informed  me  that  lie  had  none  under  13,  and  only  one  under  18  in  his  employ;  that  one  was  an 
apprentice.  He  had  had  more  apprentices,  but  had  given  up  taking  them,  and  had  adult  labour. 
His  hours  were  6  a.m.  to  7  p.ji.  Those  were  not  exceeded  in  his  works,  but  at  other  places  he 
knew  of  apprentices  being  kept  on  often  as  late  as  9  p.Jt.  from  6  a.m.,  for  only  lately  the  father  of 
one  had  complained  to  him  about  it.  He  stated  that  girls  were  not  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warrington  to  cut  files,  and  thought  that  it  was  a  "beastly  trade  to  put  a  woman  to,"  not  only  on 
account  of  their  working  with  tlie  men,  but  because  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work  in  most  cases, 
especially  in  filing  in  the  vice,  and  the  danger  of  the  file  slipping  from  the  wooden  stock  in  the  pro- 
cess of  filing,  and  running  the  sharp  "tang"  into  the  hand  or  breast  of  the  person  filing.  He  said 
that  the  workmen's  hands  were  frequently  severely  cut  in  this  way.  He  did  not  think  the  pressure 
of  the  chest  against  the  end  of  the  wooden  stock  attached  to  the  vice  was  ever  continued  long  enough 
to  be  productive  of  harm,  for  the  ordinary  course  was  to  cut  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  to  file  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  to  cut  again  for  two  hours  more.  He  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  like  ill- 
treatment  of  apprentices,  at  all  events  in  file  cutting,  so  much  so,  that  a  foreman  could  not  moderately 
chastise  one  for  faults  without  being  brought  before  the  bench  of  magistrates.  I  also  learned  from  him 
that  there  were  many  who  worked,  assisted  by  their  children  in  their  own  homes,  softening  in  their 
house-fire  the  iron,  which  they  received  from  their  employer's  furnace,  and  returned  filed  and  cut  to 
the  warehouse. 


Messrs.  John  Edelsten  &  Son,  Pin 

109.  Mr.  Edelsten. — I  have  been  for  many  years  in 
the  pin  trade,  and  had  experience  both  as  an  employer, 
and  working  as  an  apprentice  to  my  father.  Pin 
making  is  quite  different  now  to  what  it  was  ;  the 
general  substitution  of  machinery  for  handwork  has 
completely  changed  its  character.  A  great  part  of 
the  work  formerly  was  given  out  to  be  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  workpeople,  but  now  hand-headed  pins 
are  nearly  done  away  with,  and  quite  out  of  date.  A 
solid  head  is  given  by  a  machine,  which  at  the  same 
time  cuts  the  wire,  and  points  the  pin.  We  still  have 
a  small  shop  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where 
pins  are  headed  by  hand,  but  it  is  kept  on  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  giving  employment  to  some  destitute  per- 
sons, as  for  any  profit  to  us.  There  are  some  few 
who  still  prefer  the  old  pins. 

We  do  not  give  out  even  our  sheeting,  but  have  that 
also  done  on  the  premises,  some  by  hand,  and  some  by 
a  machine  worked  with  a  treadle. 

We  have  23  females  and  79  males  working  on  the 
premises.  It  is  in  the  pin  sheeting  that  the  former 
are  chiefly  employed.  There  are  6  of  them  under 
13,  and  6  between  13  and  18.  The  youngest  is  9 
years  and  9  months  old,  and  the  next  10  years  and 
2  months.  Each  liand-sheeter  works  independently 
of  any  other  person  ;  a  number  of  them,  females  of 
different  ages,  under  a  feuiale  overlooker.  They  are 
all  paid  by  the  piece,  and  might,  if  they  liked,  earn  Is. 
a  day,  but  they  don't  work  very  hard.  Some,  the 
younger  ones,  don't  come  till  nearly  8  a.m.  often, 
though  6  to  6  are  our  hours.  They  generally  get 
about  3*.  a  week  ;  the  least  will  be  2s.  ;  some  get 
4s.  6rf. 

Of  the  males,  23  are  under  13,  and  16  between  that 
age  and  18.  The  little  ones  Avill  nearly  all  be  tenting 
the  pin-making  machines.  They  are  of  the  very 
poorest  class  ;  children  out  of  the  streets  in  many 
cases.  They  are  paid  by  the  week,  2s.  M.  or  3s.  M. 
The  machines  are  moved  by  power,  and  are  self- 
acting  ;  they  are  very  light ;  all  the  boys  have  to  do 


AND  File  Makers,  Knutsford  Eoad. 

is  to  watch  thcAvire  uncoiling  at  one  end,  and  the  pins 
turning  out  at  the  other.  They  would  stop  the 
machine,  if  anything  went  wi'ong.  There  are  two  or 
three  older  liands  in  the  shop  to  look  after  them.  One 
is  only  9  years  old  ;*  9  of  them  are  10  or  a  few 
months  more  ;  probably  few  have  ever  been  to  any 
school.  They  stay  here  until  they  can  get  into  some 
other  trade,  as  they  most  frequently  do.  Some  we 
take  on  to  cut  files.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  them  ; 
they  get  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  wdiich  they 
would  never  have  obtained. 

There  is  no  overtime  with  us  ;  58|-  hours  a  week  is 
our  full  time  ;  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  four  days,  8  a.m. 
to  5  P.M.  on  Monday,  and  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 
They  are  not  making  more  than  48-^  hours  in  the  week 
now. 

There  is  much  less  overtime  in  all  branches  of  our 
trade  now,  I  believe,  as  compared  with  what  was  done 
20  years  ago ;  the  fashion  then  was  to  work  from 
6  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  I  used  to  work  at  14  years  old 
longer  by  three  hours  than  any  do  here  ;  that  was  at 
pin  making.  All  those,  who  cut  files  here,  are  over  13 
of  age.  I  don't  think  that  Avork  at  all  prejudicial  to 
health.  My  son  has  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
regularly,  and  has  not  suffered  from  it.  The  silting 
with  their  shoulders  rounded,  and  continually  stooping 
might  be  bad,  but  they  vary  that  by  the  standing  up 
from  time  to  time,  and  filing  in  a  vice. 

[110.  Mr.  Shei-att,  foreman  of  the  file  cutters, 
corroborated  this  statement,  which  the 
healthy  look  of  the  young  men,  whom  I  saw 
and  spoke  to  in  the  shop,  also  supported. 
He  considered  file  cutting  to  be  very 
heavy  work  for-  a  lad  under  13,  and  hard 
work  for  older  ones,  and  stated  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  at  other  places  they  began 
younger,  and  Avorked  longer  than  at  his 
employers.] 


3. 


*  On  a  second  visit  Mr.  Edelsten  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  this  boy  away,  as  too  young  for  the  -work. 

C  c  3 
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of  Lancashire. 

Mr.H.W.  Lord. 


110a.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from 

Dear  Sik,  Warrington,  Oct.  7,  1863. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  tlie  etfect 
of  working  in  tile  nitinufactories  on  the  health  of"  young 
persons^,  1  have  to  report  tliat  in  no  instance  liave  I 
ever  found  injurious  results  from  this  particular  kind 
of  work.  The  position  of  the  body  appears  to  be  a 
constrained  one,  but  they  soon  get  accustomed  to  it. 
The  process  of  cutting  is  not  laborious,  and  the  mind 
being  at  the  same  time  actively  employed,  we  need 
not  wonder  tliat  the  occupation  is  found  to  be  a  more 
than  usually  healthy  one.  In  considering  this  subject, 
we  must  bear  L  n  mind  that  the  young  hands  are  for 
the  most  pari  sons  of  file-cutters,  who,  from  being  in 
receipt  of  hi^U  wages,  have  the  command  of  the  best 
cottages  to  live  in.    They  are  well  clothed  and  well 


G.  W.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

fed,  and  generally  speaking  possess  advantages  which 
have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  any  evils  that  might  inci- 
dentally arise  from  damp  or  overcrowded  workshops, 
which  happily  do  not  exist  here.  ' 

With  regard  to  other  trades  in  which  young  per- 
sons are  employed  (except  fustian  cutters),  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  any  here  in  which  large  numbers 
are  engaged,  except  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The 
Factory  Acts  have  been  a  great  boon  to  them,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  their  provisions  extended  to 
every  other  manufacture  in  which  children  and  young 
persons  are  employed  ;  I  believe  it  is  much  needed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  W.  Hakdt. 

H.  W.  Lord,  Esq. 


WATCH  MOVEMEN' 

111.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Sampson  (Vicar  of  Prescot). — 
The  manufacture  of  watch  movements  employs,  I  should 
say,  three-fourths  of  the  working  population  of  Prescot. 
Wlien  I  came  here  in  1850,  the  journeymen  could,  and 
fi-equently  did,  earn  as  much  as  3/.  per  week,  but  they 
are  not  a  saving  class,  and  they  are  sadly  intemperate 
in  "  good  times."  The  sedentary  and  confined  em- 
ployment, and  the  long  hours  of  work  when  business 
is  brisk,  combine  with  the  high  rate  of  wage  to 
produce  that  result.  They  are  very  frank,  pleasant 
people  to  deal  with  as  a  class.  I  think  the  drink 
tends  more  than  anything  in  their  occupation  to 
shorten  life.  However,  they  live  to  a  good  age  ;  I 
was  speaking  to-day  to  one  who  was  81,  and  had 
worked  at  the  trade  from  14. 

I  think  they  send  their  children  to  school,  before 
they  begin  work.  In  my  day-schools  for  girls  and 
infants  there  are  460  of  them  ;  189  may  Ije  taken  to 
be  male  infants.  They  are  drafted  uj)  to  the  endowed 
school  for  boys,  as  they  become  old  enough.  There 
the  number  is  limited  to  84,  and  that  is  generally  full. 
The  master  also  takes  about  10  boys  on  his  own 
account. 

The  bad  thing  in  the  trade  for  the  lads  is  the 
length  of  the  ordinary  day's  work.  I  can  never  get  a 
meeting  till  after  8  p.m.,  because  there  are  no  men  to 
attend  before  that  hour.  The  places,  in  which  they 
work,  are  frequently  small  and  low-pitched,  and  be- 
come very  hot  in  summer  time  through  the  quantity 
of  glass  required  for  light. 

112.  Mr.  Johnson  There  are  40  or  more  distinct 

branches  of  the  watch-making  trade  carried  on  in 
Prescot  ;  the  manufacture  of  each  of  the  numerous 
parts,  of  which  a  watch  consists,  is  a  separate  art,  and 
an  apprentice  to  one  branch  learns  nothing  of  any 
other.  For  instance,  the  pillar,  barrel,  stud,  ratchet, 
frame,  pinion,  balance,  hand,  and  many  beside,  are  each 
made  by  men  and  their  apprentices,  who  never  make 
any  other  portion.  By  this  extensive  subdivision  of 
labour  great  rapidity  of  execution  is  acquired,  and 
thereby  the  production  of  small  pieces,  costing  only 
\d.  or  2d.,  becomes  remunerative. 

Probably  about  one  half  of  the  work  in  Prescot  is 
done  in  the  masters'  workshops,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  homes  of  the  men.  Some  mastei's  won't  have 
apprentices  ;  others  have  nearly  as  many  apprentices 
as  journeymen.  The  largest  shops  here  have  about 
18  or  20  men,  and  9  or  10  apprentices  ;  there  may 
be  three  of  that  size.  The  boys  are  apprenticed  at 
between  13  and  14  years  old,  for  seven  years  ;  for 
some  little  time  before  that,  6  or  12  months,  they  will 
be  doing  little  jobs,  as  errand  boys  about  the  shop  ; 
some  begin  before  12  years  of  age,  I  should  say.  The 
work  done  here  is  all  in  the  rough,  and  goes  to  London, 
or  Liverpool,  to  be  finished.  There  is  only  one  escape- 
ment maker  here. 

The  recognized  trade  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to 
8  P.M.,  with  two  hours  for  meals,  but  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  shorten  them,  for  they  are  cer- 
tainly too  long  even  for  the  men.    In  my  own  shop 


MAKERS,  PRESCOT. 

the  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from 
7  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  in  winter.  Some  others  have  adopted 
the  same  ;  I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  reduction 
is  owing  to  the  present  slackness  of  trade,  more  than 
to  any  general  design  to  diminish  the  working  hours. 

None  of  our  work  here  is  so  delicate  as  the  putting 
together  and  finishing, — the  watch  manufacture,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  is  done  in  London.  The 
apprentices  to  that  have  to  use  the  eye  glass  from 
the  very  first,  but  many  of  ours  do  not  at  all.  The 
finest  work  done  here  is  what  you  see  in  my  work- 
shop, the  filing  the  watch  hands  ;  where  any  have  had 
their  eyesight  affected  as  early  as  30  at  that,  there 
has  been  some  natural  defect;  you  see  these  men 
are  not  even  using  spectacles ;  that  one  is  40. 

The  bulk  of  the  men's  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
piece  ;  the  apprentices  will  have  6d.  and  3*.  at 
first,  and  rise  to  8s.  and  9*.  a  week  in  their  last  year. 
Indoor  apprentices  are  very  rare.  Sometimes  the 
masters  find  clothes  ;  I  allow  mine  21.  a  year  for 
clothing. 

Their  health  is  very  good ;  whenever  they  break 
up  prematurely,  you  may  trace  it  all  to  drink.  In 
good  times  they  earn  high  wages,  and  their  sedentary 
habits,  and  confinement  in  close  rooms,  lead  them  to 
seek  a  stimulus. 

We  are  very  well  off  for  education,  on  the  whole  ; 
the  Moss  school,  which  is  endowed,  takes  84  boys  for 
a  nominal  payment  of  \s.  a  quarter. 

Females  used  to  be  employed  very  generally  here 
some  years  back,  but  now  there  is  not  enough  work 
for  the  men.  So  far  as  the  work,  that  is  done  in 
Prescot,  goes,  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  women  are 
not  equally  fitted  and  able  to  perform. 

If  my  apprentices  don't  come  in  the  morning  at 
the  proper  time,  I  keep  them  to  8  p.m.  sometimes,  to 
punish  them.  I  never  knew  any  positively  ill  effects 
from  the  brass  filing,  but  I  have  often  noticed  that 
the  roots  of  their  teeth  become  dark  green,  and  their 
hair,  and  even  clothes  sometimes.  Look  at  this  wooden 
bench  ;  it  is  quite  green  with  the  brass  ;  the  dust  is 
very  fine. 

Many  of  the  smaller  workshops  are  very  dirty  and 
close,  particularly  when  work  is  brisk  ;  they  require 
very  little  elbow  room,  and  a  great  deal  of  glass,  so 
that  they  are  hot  and  crowded. 


113.  Mr.  Berry. — I  have  9  apprentices;  we  leave 
off  at  7  P.M.  ;  but  in  most  shops  the  hours  are  still  from 
6  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  rule  to  employ 
apprentices  after  8  p.m.  in  brisk  times  ;  the  hours  are 
too  long  as  it  is. 

114.  Mr.  Wycherley. — I  don't  think  any  one  has 
more  apprentices  than  I ;  there  are  9  of  them  here. 
Our  hours  in  the  trade  are  from  6  or  6^  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ; 
they  don't  begin  till  9  on  Monday,  and  leave  at  5  on 
Saturday.  We  don't  take  any  apprentices  much 
under  14  ;  we  give  them  2s.  6d.  at  first,  and  after 
that  3s.,  then  we  I'ise  up  to  8s.  in  the  last  year ;  and 
besides  that,  we  let  them  have  a  quarter  of  all  they 
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earn.  I  found  that  by  that  plan  they  would  get 
through  as  much  Avork  in  the  ordinary  hours  in 
a  fortnight,  as  they  did  in  six  Aveeks,  before  I  adopted 
that  plan. 

Business  has  not  been  brisk  for  some  years  ;  when  it 
was,  working  from  6  a.m.  to  9  and  9^  p.m.  was  not 
uncommon.  What  the  apprentices  earned  after  8  p.m. 
they  kept  the  whole  of,  so  they  Avere  ready  enough 
for  it.  For  my  part  I  Avould  rather  be  compelled 
to  give  over  work  always  at  7  p.m.,  if  others  in  the 
trade  were  under  the  same  regulations,  instead  of 
working  on,  as  they  did,  till  10. 

There  is  only  the  brass  filing,  and  turning  the 
frames  to  hold  the  wheels,  that  could  be  ui. healthy  ; 
but  it  is  more  the  confinement  in  small  Avarm  rooms 
with  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  especially  in 
winter,  that  does  harm.  The  rooms  must  be  kept 
warm,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  or*  their  fingers  would 
not  be  supple.  They  do  not  have  to  file  the  brass  for 
more  than  an  hour  at  a  time  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

[115.  A  young  man  here  told  me  that  he  fre- 
quently "  spat  brass "  of  a  morning  after 
filing,  but  he  said  it  didn't  hurt  him  in  any 
way  that  he  knew  of.] 

116.  Mr.  George  Gleave. — This  is  the  workshop 
belonging  to  my  house.  We  make  pinions,  and  fasten 
them  on  wheels.  I  have  had  apprentices,  but  have  none 
now.  The  usual  trade  hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  It 
is  shameful  work,  I  think.  If  Avatch  making  was  as 
brisk  now  as  it  Avas  a  dozen  years  since,  many  would 
work  longer  than  that,  apprentices  and  all.  My  room 
is  very  hot.    There  are  stools  for  6  persons. 


1 16a.  Extract  from  Letter  of  D.  Barrow,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  Prescot. 

As  a  native  of  Prescof.  my  opportunities  have  pro- 
bably been  greater  than  most  of  observing  the  effect 
of  watchmaking  (the  staple  trade  of  the  toAvn)  on 
the  health  of  the  individuals  employed. 

In  my  opinion  Avatchmaking  taken  by  itself  is  not 
more  injurious  to  health  than  any  other  sedentary  oc- 
cupation, nor  do  I  find  that  the  employees  suffer  from 
any  particular  disease  caused  by  their  avocation.  The 
greatest  evil  that  I  can  mention  is  tiie  prevalence  of 
apprentices  working  unusually  long  hours,  from  6 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  or  longer.  There  is  a  custom  amongst 
the  masters  of  closing  their  shops  at  8  p.m.  i'rom  the 
29th  of  September  to  March  ;  but  this  is  not  strictly 
adhered  to.  Another  evil  exists,  and  that  is,  many  of 
the  shops  are  built  over  privies  and  other  outbuildings, 
especially  those  that  have  been  erected  before  the  last 
few  years  ;  some  that  have  been  built  lately  have 
avoided  this  evil.  Asa  consequence  several  cases  of 
fever  of  a  typhoid  character  have  occurred  amongst 
the  workmen  in  those  localities  above  mentioned. 

As  a  general  rule  dyspepsia  and  hepatic  diseases 
seem  to  be  more  prevalent  than  others,  though  I  do 
not  consider  in  a  greater  degree  than  among  persons 
engaged  in  indoor  occupations  Avhich  require  much 
sitting.  The  manufacture  of  AA^atch  tools  is  also  car- 
ried on  in  the  toAvn  and  neighbourhood  ;  on  this  I 
need  make  no  remark  ;  the  v;orkmen  employed  are 
generally  robust  and  healthy,  except  in  two  instances 
(Avhich  perhaps  may  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasy). The  working  in  ebony,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  tool  handles,  has  occasioned  symptoms 
closely  resembling  pleurisy  or  asthma. 
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117.  Mb.  Stuakt,  Wholesale  Watch  Manufacturer,  Hope  Street,  Liverpool. 


Half  the  work  in  watch  making  is  given  out  to  be 
done  in  the  country.  No  lads  under  14  are  employed 
in  Liverpool  in  our  business.  I  should  say  that  the 
usual  trade  hours,  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  Avith  two  hours  for 
meals,  are  rarely  if  ever  exceeded  by  any  master, 
whether  in  a  large  or  small  way  of  business  here.  They 
do  not  complain  of  auy  harm  to  their  eyes  ;  that  may 
be  more  the  case  in  London  or  Coventry,  perhaps. 
As  a  rule,  their  health  is  good,  except  so  far  as 
drinking,  and  unwholesome  workshops  hurt  them. 
That  is  often  in  a  great  degree  their  oavu  fault. 
Even  with  us  they  will  sit  upstairs  in  winter  with  the 


gas  burning,  and  not  a  windoAv  open.  I  often  speak 
about  it  to  them.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  small 
masters  Avork  their  apprentices  after  7  p.m.  It 
is  a  difl&cult  matter  to  get  them,  for  the  trade  is, 
generally  speaking,  very  fluctuacing  in  the  smallei' 
establishments,  and  there  ai-e  other  employments  more 
certain  for  lads  here.  Even  we  have  felt  a  diflficulty, 
though  our  trade  being  for  home  markets,  and  not 
for  export,  is  more  steady. 

We  give  apprentices  5s.,  and  one-third  of  their  earn- 
ings, so  that  they  may  often  have  10s.  a  Aveek.  The 
men  average  '60s. 


CUT  NAIL  MANUFACTURE. 
118.  Mr.  John  Summers,  Stalybridge. 


I  have  96  persons  in  my  employ  ;  7  are  females, 
3  of  them  adults,  and  4  between  13  and  18  ;  14 
boys  under  13,  and  44  between  13  and  18.  We 
make  clog  irons  as  well  as  cut  nails,  but  there  is  no 
other  manufactory  of  either  in  this  district.  There 
are  a  few  who  make  wrought  nails  quite  in  a  small 
way,  having  a  man  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  boy  to  help 
at  a  small  furnace  attached  to  their  OAvn  house. 
Wrought  nails  are  shaped  when  hot  by  the  hammer. 
Cut  nails  are  made  from  the  cold  strip  of  iron. 

They  are  not  put  to  that  work,  till  they  are  12  or  13 
years  old.  When  they  first  come  they  wire  up  the 
clog  irons  ;  for  that  job  they  get  about  2s.  6d.  a  week. 
At  11  years  old,  or  so,  they  are  set  to  punching  holes 
in  the  irons  ;  that  is  also  '  >y  machinery  ;  they  merely 
move  the  iron  under  the  punch  ;  their  Avage  is  from 
4s.  6d.  to  6s.  After  that  they  begin  to  cut  at 
machine. 

There  is  one  man  to  every  four  or  five  machines. 
When  heading  is  not  needed,  a  different  machine  is 
used.  The  girl  you  saw  has  to  feed  the  swivel,  that 
means  to  lay  the  strips  in  those  grooved  shoots  ;  she  is 
14,  and  is  earning  14s.  6c?.  SomeAvill  get  8s.  and  10s. 
as  they  grow  older,  at  17  or  18.  All  are  on  piecework. 

We  have  no  apprentices  for  either  nail  cutting  or 
clog-iron  making.  I  think  it  better  both  for  the  hands 
and  the  employer  that  neither  should  be  bound. 
I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  any  of  mine. 

We  work  regularly  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an 

3.  C  c 


hour  and  a  half  for  meals,  and  leave  off  at  1  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  57^  hours  in  the  week.  I  have  been  10 
years  here,  and  have  not  had  to  make  any  overtime. 

The  machines  ahvays  stop  for  dinner  ;  most  of  the 
hands  go  home  for  that.  The  occupation  of  cutting 
is  varied  from  time  to  time  by  their  having  to  get  up, 
and  collect  the  nails  that  fall,  as  they  are  cut,  under 
the  machine.  The  knife  also  has  to  he  ground  about 
every  hour.    That  is  the  man's  work. 

Most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  cast  accounts 
too  ;  at  all  events  they  all  know,  how  much  is  due  to 
them  at  the  week's  end,  and  can  tell  you  why. 

Clog  irons  are  made  in  great  numbers  by  small  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  ;  they  work  often  till  9 
and  10  P.M.  in  the  Avinter  there,  young  ones  and  all. 

[119.  Most  of  the  children  Avhom  I  asked  could 
read,  more  or  less;  one,  who  told  me  he  Avas 
going  in  12,  said  that  he  had  been  more 
than  three  years  there.  Mr.  Summers  had 
some  doubt  about  this.  I  met  with  no  other 
instance  of  a  child  in  his  works  beginning 
before  9  years  of  age.  A  wrought  nail 
maker,  to  whose  furnace  Mr.  Summers  took 
me,  had  his  own  son,  a  boy  of  9,  working 
with  him,  and  this  boy  had  been  at  the  trade 
for  a  year.  His  father,  however,  sent  him 
to  day-school  from  time  to  time.  He  wa?^ 
intelligent  and  healthy,] 
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120.  Mr.  Ellison,  Salford. 


We  have  only  two  under  18  :  they  arc  stout  lads. 
I  don't  approve  of  any  under  13  touring-  nail-cutting 
machines.  These  were  witli  us  before  13,  but  merely  as 
errand  boys.  The  women  who  Avork  for  us  are  over 
18  ;  there  are  G  of  them,  and  lo  male  adults.  We 
never  work  bevond  our  usual  liours,  G  a.m.  to  6.1.5  r.M. 


The  AATought  nail  makers  in  Lancashire  have  a 
furnace  in  a  shed  at  the  back  side  of  their  own  cot- 
tage, and  work  with  three  or  four  children  of  their 
own  as  Ion?  or  as  little  as  thev  like. 


LOCK  AND  HINGE  MANUFACTURE. 
Mr.  Whitley.  Ashtox-in-Makerfield. 


121.  -V/-.  ValUa?if. — I  dare  say  there  are  50  or  60 
boys  employed  directly  or  indirectly  hj  us,  for  we 
give  out  nearly  the  whole  of  a  certain  class  of  work, 
the  hinges,  to  be  done  by  the  workpeople  at  their 
own  homes.  Tou  see  a  row  of  cottages,  and  behind 
them  a  row  of  smithies  ;  there  "will  be  a  man  or 
two,  and  a  lad  or  two,  who  clean  the  hinges  and  do 
light  work  in  each.  With  regard  to  our  own  place 
vre  have  about  12  lads,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
under  13.  I  should  say.  Thej"  are  about  the  yard,  or 
helping  the  meit  who  are  making  locks  and  bolts.  It 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  place.  The  lads  here  are  ap- 
prenticed, some  to  us,  and  some  to  the  men,  for  Avhom 
they  work.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ill-treatment 
of  them.  The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.m. 
to  8  P.M.,  with  two  hours  for  meals.  The  market 
price  is  so  low,  that  the  men  get  as  young  ones  to 
help  them  as  they  can. 

[122.  The  boys  here  seemed  to  have  begun 
the  trade  at  11  or  10  years  of  age.  One  who 
was  16  told  me  that  he  used  the  hammer  at 
10;  he  could  not  read,  nor  could  another, 
who  was  13.] 
123.  Joseph  Adainson. — This  is  my  fttther's  smithy; 
he  lives  in  one  of  ]Mr.  ^V^litley's  houses  in  front  there. 
We  -work  for  him.  What  the  young  ones  do  is  cleaning, 
and  hammering  the  rivets,  and  tiling  the  hinges.  It's 
middling  hard  is  their  work  ;  they  often  don't  get 
any  schooling.    They  begin  the  work  at  11,  and 
younger  ;  I  didn't  till  14,  that's  quite  soon  enough. 
We  haven't  any  apprentices  ;  they  go  mostly  to  the 
"  squares,"  like  Whitley's  or  Billiuge's,  but  there  are 
some  in  a  smithy  down  here.    The  regular  hours  in 
the  trade  are  from  6  a.m.  to  8  r.M.,  with  about  two 
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hours  for  meals  ;  but  the  men  please  themselves.  The 
work  goes  on  till  9  r.M.,  or  past  sometimes,  for  boys 
and  all.  They  never  begin  till  breakfast  on  Monday, 
8  ,\.M.  that  is,  and  leave  off  again  at  o  r.M.  They 
mostly  give  over  at  about  3  r.M.  on  Saturdav,  so  that 
they  only  work  for  four  days  a  week  from  6  a.m.  to 8 p.m. 
They  get  2^.  6r/.  and  os.  a  week,  and  rise  up  to  4^.  Qd. 
and  more.  Where  the  women  work,  they  are  always 
members  of  the  family;  they  only  clean  the  hinges,  or 
drill  holes  now  and  then,  as  those  two  are  doing  ; 
one  is  my  sister,  and  the  other  my  step-sister  ;  they 
don't  work  regularly  at  it.  That  boy  is  no  relation  ; 
he  has  no  father  ;  he  has  been  about  two  years  here  ; 
he  is  hammering  ;  he  says  he  is  13. 

[This  boy  could  not  read  at  all,  and  did  not 
attend  even  Sunday-school.] 

124.  Henri/  Crotton. — Am  13  years  old;  work  wi;h 
my  father  ;  am  filing  now  ;  began  at  8  years  old  ; 
used  to  clean  hinges  then  ;  don't  know  when  I  began 
to  file  and  hammer,  a  good  while  since.  Can't  read. 
Never  went  to  day-school.  Don't  go  to  Sunday- 
scJiool. 

125.  JTood. — I  am  63  years  old.    It  hasn't 

hurt  me,  though  I  began  it  at  7.  Why,  I  was  a 
winder — my  father  was  a  silk  weaver — at  5  years 
old.  This  boy  of  mine  can  read,  and  write  his  name, 
but  there  are  not  many  of  them  like  him.  They  work 
for  their  parents,  and  they  don't  care  for  their  learning. 
They  are  off  on  the  fuddle  now.  half  of  them  ;  they 
don't  mind  its  being  Thursday.  The  boys  like  that  well 
enough,  for  they  do  nothing  then,  except  play  about ; 
but  they  grow  up  like  those  before  them.  In  smithies 
like  these  they  are  not  tied  to  an  hour.  They  often 
won't  start  till  7  a.m. 


126.  Messrs.  J.  &  ^Y.  Fixdlet,  Park  Road,  LiyERPOOL. 


Ours  is  the  largest  manufactory  of  tinned  hollow- 
ware  in  the  kingdom,  but  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
produce  is  for  the  most  part  done  in  the  Birmingham 
district.  We  have,  in  round  numbers,  40  boys  under 
13,  60  between  13  and  18,  and  250  male  adults  ; 
besides  these  there  about  25  young  v^•omeu  in  the 
Avareliouse.  Our  system  is  to  pay  one  man  by  the 
piece,  whohu'es  and  pays  others  to  help  him;  in  one 
set  there  may  be  a  dozen  men  and  boys  in  some  cases. 
The  boys'  work  is  to  carry  things  about,  and  to  rub 
off  the  castings,  as  you  see  in  foundries  generally. 


The  hours  :u'e  6  a.m.  to  6  p.>r.,  with  the  usual  meal- 
times ;  perhaps  for  a  month  in  the  year  they  make 
2i  hours  a  day  overtime  ;  that  is  caused  chiefly 
through  sudden  orders  for  vessels.  We  have  a  large 
shipping  business,  especially  to  Australia. 

At  about  15  the  lads  are  bound  to  the  men  for 
six  years  generally,  to  learn  the  trade ;  they  pay 
theu'  master  Is.  6d.  a  week  out  of  their  earnings 
instead  of  a  premium.  I  should  say  that  not  one 
half  of  them  can  read  ;  they  are  not  in  any  way  ill- 
treated,  so  for  as  I  know. 


127.  J/r.  Woodivard  and  Jlessrs.  Jones,  Lancashire-tool  makers,  Prescot,  informed  me,  that  although 
their  own  hours  at  the  present  time  were  i'rom  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  the  usual  trade  hours  in  all  the  small 
shops  and  smithies  scattered  up  and  down  the  district  were  still  6  a.m.  to  8  p.-m.,  with  two  hours  for 
meals.  Work,  they  said,  Avas  very  dull,  and  fcAv  apprentices  were  being  taken.  The  workshops  were 
very  ill  adapted  for  holding  the  "number  of  persons,  who  Avorked  in  them,  when  tinies  were  more 
favourable. 


128.  Jlr.  Harrison,  Bury. — There  are  only  four  or 
five  master  clog-iron  makers  in  Bury.  They  employ 
one  or  two  men  and  a  coujjle  of  lads  ;  none  of  them  are 
under  12,  I  should  say  ;  they  punch  the  holes  in  the 


irons.  There's  not  much  learning  among  them,  Imt 
these  have  been  to  school  :  most  have  in  Bury-  They 
take  it  easy  at  work.  The  hours  are  not  very  re- 
gular, but  we  don't  Avork  much  alter  6  p.m. 


129.  MesSus.  Kexdal  axd  Gent 

Gai  burners.       Wehave  11  under  13,and  ISbetween  13and  IS.  The 
*~~         young  ones  are  all  making  gas  burners  ;  each  has  a  ma- 
chine to  himself,  and  does  one  particular  step  in  the  pro- 
cess.   One  makes  the  bars  even  for  cutting,  another 


drills  the  holes,  a  third  saws,  or  puts  the  slit  in  the  top, 
and  so  on.  All  the  machines  are  worked  by  steam,  and 
are  small  and  light.  Many  of  the  boys  are  very  poor 
and  ignorant.    At  14  a  boy  earns  fi-om  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  a 
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week;  one,  last  week,  earned  6s.  lid.  There  is  a 
man  to  look  after  them.  If  they  are  sharp,  we  promote 
them  to  the  machine  shop  ;  there  they  are  bound  as 
apprentices.  They  lose  at  first  by  that,  for  they  only 
get  5s.  a  week  for  their  first  year.  We  don't  work 
them  over-hours,  there  is  no  use  in  it. 


Metal 
Manufactures 
of  Lancashire. 


[1 30.  Very  few  could  read  decently.   One  of  1 6 
said  tie  had  forgotten  all  he  had  ever  learned : 
one  of  13  could  only  spell  out  short  words ; 
another  of  15,  who  had  been  there  five  years,  Mr.W.H.Lord 
had  had  "  no  schooling  to  speak  of."]  


At  the  Manchester  Ordnance  and  Rifle  Company's  Works. 


131.  Barland. — Am  16  years  old  ;  have  been  here 
18  months  ;  was  in  a  factory  before  ;  have  worked  at 
lead  buUet  casting  here  ;  that  makes  some  of  them 
sick  ;  they  are  not  kept  to  it  long,  but  are  changed 
about;  one  had  to  be  taken  off,  and  put  to  other  work  ; 
I  wasn't  hurt.  Some  boys  could  cast  3,000  a  day, 
10  at  a  run,  that  is.  Am  working  till  7  p.m.  now  from 
6  A.M.  ;  have  been  doing  so  for  some  time  ;  we  scarce 
ever  stop  after  7. 

132.  James  Shelmer dine. — Am  13  ;  have  been  here 
two  years  ;  I  make  hexagonal  and  cylindrical  projectile 
cases  ;  they  are  made  of  thin  stiff  brown  paper  pasted ; 
that  is  where  the  paste  on  my  jacket  front  comes  from. 
Am  working  till  7  p.m.  now  ;  we  often  do  ;  have  never 
been  later  ;  helped  my  father  in  making  umbrellas  at 
home  before  I  came  here  ;  can  read  and  write. 

[133.  Nearly  all  the  lads  employed  at  the 
works  of  the  Manchester  Ordnance  and 
Rifle  Company  could  read  tolerably  well. 
The  foreman  of  the  department,  where  the 
hexagonal  bullets  were  made  told  me  that 
15  of  the  younger  boys  were  engaged  in 
casting  and  dressing,  and  in  the  various 


processes,  in  which  machinery  is  used  for 
preparing  the  bullet.  They  were  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  a  boy  of  14  frequently 
earned  as  much  as  5s.  6o?.  a  week ;  one 
of  that  age,  who  made  the  lubricating 
wads,  earned  10s. ;  he  was  a  fast  worker, 
and  turned  out  4,000  a  day.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  unhealthiness  of  lead 
casting  depended  chiefly  on  the  amount  of 
ventilation.  The  instance  mentioned  by 
the  witness  Barland  was  the  only  one  that 
had  occurred  in  the  two  years  of  the  Com- 
pany's existence.  He  was  very  delicate  all 
along.  But  in  some  places,  where  the  ven- 
tilation was  not  cared  for,  as  it  was  on  these 
works,  the  lead  casting  was  very  injurious. 
No  system  of  binding  the  boys  as  appren- 
tices was  adopted  here. 

In  addition  to  those  above  referred  to, 
others  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  car- 
tridge paper  as  "  bullet  wrappers"  or  "tube 
rollers ;"  the  older  ones  were  turning  the 
hexagonal  bullets. 
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